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Grand    To-.:      in    the    Eighteenth    Century,    The — 

William    Edward    Mead,    369. 
Great  Mirace.  The— James  L.  Ford,   104. 
Green  Englishman,  A — S.  Macnaughtan,  368. 
Grell    Myste    ■,   The — Frank  Forest,    266. 
Hand  of  Peril.   The— Arthur  Stringer,  401. 
Harbor,    The — Ernest   Poole,    264. 
Haunted    Heart,    The — Agnes    and    Egerton    Castle, 

153. 
Heart  of  the  Antarctic,  The — Sir  Ernest    bhackle- 

ton,  C.  V.   O.,   71. 
Here's   to   the   Day — Charles    Agncw    MacLean   and 

Frank  Blighton,    216. 
Hernando  de  Soto— Walter   Malone,    199. 
HerO£f     and     Heroines     of     Fiction— William     S. 

sh,  121. 
Higher       individualism,       The — Edward       Scribner 

AsndW    232. 
Hillsboro   People — Dorothy    Canfield,    265. 
Historic  Homes  of  New  England — Mary  H.  North- 
end.    8. 

of      English     Literature,     A — Walter     S. 
Hinchman,  416. 
Holy    War     "Made     in     Germany,"     The — Dr.     C. 

Snouck  Hurgronje,   268. 
Honest  Business — Amos  Kidder  Fiske,   168- 
Honey  Bee,  Thfc — Samuel  Merwin,  352. 

-'ar.  The- — Tickner  Edwardes,  89. 
%  in    Dgmetrius   Road,   The — J.    D.   Beresford, 
120. 
House  That  Tunk  Built,  The — Tohn  A.   McMahon, 

384. 
How    Belgium    Saved    Europe — Dr.    Charles    Saro- 

lea,    320. 
How  to  See  a  Play — Richard  Burton,  73. 
Human    German,    The — Edward   Edgeworth,    351. 
In    a    Moment    of    Time — Reginald    Wright    Kauff- 

man,  263. 
Incredible    Adventures — Algernon    Blackwood,    40. 
Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers — George  Whar- 
ton James,    8. 
Innocent — Marie    Corelli,    137. 
Insurgent  Mexico — John   Reed,   8. 
International    Trade    and    Exchange — Harry    Gun- 
nison   Brown,    217. 
Intriguers,    The — Harold   Bindloss,    120. 
Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy — Baron  di  San 

Severino,    168. 
It    Pavs    to    Advertise — Roi    Cooper    Megrue    and 

'Walter   Hackett,    320. 
Jaffrey — William  J.   Locke,   416. 
James     Russell     Lowell     as     a     Critic — Toseph     J. 

Reilly,  289. 
James  Whitcomb  Rilev  Reader,  The — Charity  Dve, 

368. 
Japan  to  America — Naoichi  Masaoka,  199. 
Japan    Today    and    Tomorrow — Hamilton     Wright 

Mabie,  104. 
Japanese   Flower  Arrangement — Mary    Averill,    88. 
Japanese    Problem    in    the    United     States,    The — 

H.   A.    Millis,    417. 
Jester,    The — Leslie    Moore,    336. 
Junipero  Serra — A.  H.  Fitch,  88. 
Katy    Gaumer — Elsie    Singmaster,    216. 
Keeper  of  the  Door,  The — Ethel  M.  Dell,   320. 
Kent  Knowles:  "Quahaug" — Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  25. 
Kev    to    the    Land,    The — Frederick    F.    Rockwell, 

248. 
King  of  Alsander,   The— James   Elroy    Flecker,    40. 
Kitchener — Harold    Begbie,    169. 
Kouns's   Works,    2t>"4. 

Ladv    Cassandra — Mrs.    George   de    Home    Vaizey, 
24. 
■5    of  a    Pelf-Made  Failure — Maurice    Switzer, 
120. 
Letters  of  Rubert  Louis   Stevenson,    102. 
Life  and  Law — Maude  Glasgow.    M.  D.,  337. 
Life-Builders,   The — Elizabeth    Dejeans,   400. 
Life    in    a    German    Crack    Regiment — Baron    von 

Schlicht,    148. 
Life  of  Napoleon — Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  73. 
Life  of  Turnet  /  shbv — Thomas  A.  Ashby,  M.   D., 

LL.  D„  3*4. 
Lights   Are    Br'rht,    The — Louise    Kennedy    Mabie, 

320. 
T  ■■      -         e   Ancient-  Egyptians,    The — E.    A. 

ige,   M.   A.,  Litt.   D..  268. 
Li  -Burton    E.    Stevenson,    266. 

i  rence  Gomme.  F.  S.  A.,  104. 
-Margaret  de  Vcre  Stacpoole,  25. 


56. 


Lone  Star  Ranger,  The— Zane  Grey,  152. 

Love  Letters  of  a  Divorced   Couple — William  Far- 

quhar  Pavson,    353. 
Lower  Amazon,"  The — Algot  Lange,   72. 
Lower     Living     Costs     in     Cities— Clyde     Lyndon 

King,    Ph.    D.,    368. 
Lucky    Seventh,    The— Ralph    Henry    Barbour,    320. 
Lure"  of  the   Camera.   The— Charles   b.    Olcott. 
Lure    of  the   Land,    The— Harvey    W.    Wiley,    268. 
Man     Behind     the     Bars,     The— YS  inifred     Louise 

Tavlor,   56. 
Man  of  Iron,  The — Richard    Deban.    2SS. 
Man    Sings,    The — Roscoe   Gilmore    Stott,    232. 
Marcchale,    The — James    Strahn,   249.  . 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite  Life— Helen  R.   Martin, 

May  Iverson's  Career— Elizabeth  Jordan,   SS 
Meditations    on    Votes    for    Women— Samuel    Mc- 

Cord  Crotbers,  216. 
Memories     and     Milestones— John     Jay     Chapman, 

353.  _  .  _    , 

Memories     of     Forty     "Years — Princess     Catherine 

Radziwill,  89. 
Mercantile    Credit— Tames    Edward    Hagerty,    Ph. 

D.,  384. 
Mexico,  the  Land  of  Unrest — Henry  Baerlein,   SS. 
Modern     Essays — Tohn     Milton     Berdan,     Ph.     D., 

336. 
Month's       German       Newspapers,       A — Adam       L. 

Gowans,   416. 
Mr.    Grex    of    Monte    Carlo— E.    Phillips    Oppen- 

heim,    71. 
Airs.    Brand— H.    A.    Mitchell    Keays,    169. 
Mrs.   Martin's  Man— St.  John  G.  Ervine,   152. 
Mushroom    Town— Oliver    Onions,    216. 
My    Heart's    Right    There — Florence    Barclay,    18s. 
My  Path  Through  Lift; — LilK  Lehmann,   103. 
Mystery  of  the  Oriental  Rug,  The — Dr.   G.  Griffin 

Lewis,  72. 
Mythology — Bulfinch,    384. 

Mvths  and  Legends  of  the  Mississippi    Valley  and 
the   Great  Lakes— Katharine   B.    Judson,   40. 
Nations  at  War,  The— L.   Cecil  Jane,    121. 
Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  400. 
Need  for  Art  in  Life,  The— I.  B.   Stoughton  Hol- 

born,   337. 
Neighbors — Herbert  Kaufman,  273. 
New    Clarion,    The — Will    N.   Harben,    153. 
New   International  Year  Book,    The,   384. 
New    Map    of    Europe,    The — Herbert   Adams    Gib- 
bons,   121. 
New     Poems     by     Robert     and     Elizabeth     Barrett 
Browning — Sir    Frederic    G.    Kenyon,    K.    C. 
B.,  D.   Litt.,  200. 
Nightside  of  Japan,    The — T.    Fujimoto,    57. 
Notes  of  Novelists — Henry  James,    184. 
Nothing   But   the    Truth — Frederic    S.    Isham,    232. 
Nutrition    of    a    Household,    The— Edwin    Tenney 

Brewster   and   Lilian   Brewster,    320. 
Oil    Conquest    of    the    World,    The — Frederick    A. 

Talbot,    120. 
One  Hundred  Luncheon  Dishes — Linda  Hull   Ear- 
ned, 273. 
One   Man— Robert    Steele,    400. 
On   the   Cosmic   Relations— Heniy  Holt,   288. 
On  the  Fighting  Line — Constance  Smedley.    153. 
O rthodoxy — Mrs.    Nina   Wilcox    Putnam,    216. 
Our  Naw  and  the  Next  War — Robert  W.  Neeser, 

335. 
Our     Sentimental     Garden — Agnes     and     Egerton 

Castle,    41. 
Palaces     and     Courts     of     the     Exposition — Juliet 

Tames,    268,    352. 
Pals    First— Francis   P.    Elliott,    337. 
Panama    Canal    and    International    Trade    Competi- 
tion, The — Lincoln  Hutchinson,   136. 
Panama  Canal,  The — -Frederic  T.  Haslan,  368. 
Pastor's  Wife,  The,  104,  248. 
Path    Of    Glorv— IrviTi    S.    OAfe,    135. 
Patricia — Edith    Henrietta    Fowler,    400. 
Patrie — Victorien  Sardou,  368. 

Patrol  of  the   Sun  Dance  Trail,   The — Ralph    Con- 
nor,   40. 
Pauline — Arthur    Willis    Spooner,    417. 
Pauline      Bonaparte      and      Her      Lovers — Hector 

Fleischmann,  56. 
Peace   Conference  at  The  Hague,    The — Frederick 

W.    Holls,    D.    C.    L.,    119. 
Peace   Insurance — Richard    Stockton,   Jr.,    199. 
"Persons  Unknown" — Virginia   Tracy,    136. 
Philip    the    King,    and    Other    Poems — Tohn    Mase- 

field,    56. 
Pierrot,    Dog    of    Belgium— Walter    A.    Dyer,    232. 
Plaster    Saints— Israel    Zangwill,    305. 
Play     in     Education — Joseph     Lee,     384. 
Plays  for   School   Children — Anna  M.   Lutkenhaus, 

305. 
Plays  of  the  Pioneers — Constance  D'Arcv  Mackav, 

368. 
Practical   Book  of  Period  Furniture,   The — Harold 
Donaldson   Eberlein  and  Abbot   McClure,  8. 
Practical    Mysticism — Evelyn    Underbill,    248. 
Practical     Tropical     Sanitation — W.     Alex.     Muir- 

head,  249. 
Prehistoric   Man    and   His   Story' — Professor   G.   F. 

Scott   Elliott,   72. 
Prescriptions — Dr.    Richard    C.    Cabot,   320. 
Present  Hour,    The — Percy   Mackaye,    417. 
Psychology  and  Parenthood — H.  Aldington  Bruce, 

267. 
Psychology,   General   and  Applied — Hugo   Munster- 

berg,  232. 
Quinnevs' — Horace  Anneslev  Vachel!,    199. 
Rada— Alfred   Noyes,   249. 
Real      "Truth      About      Germany,"      The — Douglas 

Sladen,  24. 
Reconstruction    of    the    Church,    The — Paul    Moore 

Starver,    248. 
Red  Fleece,   The— Will  Levington  Comfort,  231. 
Rediscovered       Country,       The — Stewart      Edward 

White,    247. 
Reluctant  Adam,  A — Sidney  Williams,  266. 
Reminiscences     of     Tolstoy — Count     Ilya     Tolstoy, 

216. 
Return    of    Tarzan,    The — Edgar    Rice    Burroughs, 

265. 
Return,  The — John   Malmesbury  Wright,   24. 
Revolutionary    Period    in    Europe,    The:    1763-1S16 

— Henry  Eldridge   Bourne.    249. 
Rim    of    the    Desert,    The — Ada    Woodruff    Ander- 
son,   384. 
Rise     of     Modern     Religious     Ideas,     The — Arthur 

Cushman    McGiffert,   304. 
Robert    E.    Lee— Bradlev    Gilman,    337. 
Robert  Fulton — Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe.  273. 
Rockv  Mountain  Wonderland,  The — Enos  A.  Mills. 

368. 
Romance  of  the   Beaver,    The — A.    Radclvrte    Due- 
more.  F.  R.  G.   S.,  F.  R.  C.   S.,   136. 
Romances  of  Anmsis  Ra.   The — Frederic  Thurston, 

136. 
Rose  Garden  Husband,  The — Margaret   Widdcmer. 

152. 
Round    the    World    in     Any     Number    of    Days — 

Hon.    Maurice    Baring,    S. 
Ruggles  of  Red    Gap — Harry  Leon  Wilson,  369. 
Russia  and  the    World — Stephen   Graham,    288. 
Russian    Comedy  of  Errors — George   Kennan,    151. 
Safeguards  for   City    Youth   at   Work  and    at   Play 

— Louise  de  Koven  Bowen.  72. 
Scarlet  Plague,  The— Jack  London,   401. 
Scouts    of    Stonewall,    The — Joseph    A.    Altsheler, 

417. 
Second  Blooming.  The — W.  L.  George,   136. 
Secret     of    an     Empress,     The — Countess     Zanardi 

Landi,    267. 
Selections  from  Catullua — Mary  Stewart.  289. 
Set   of   Six,  A — James    Conrad,    352. 


Seven  Darlings,  The — Gouverneur  Morris,  353. 
Shattuck's     Parliamentary     Answers — Hariette     R. 

Shartuck,  289. 
Sheaf  of  Roses,  A — Elizabeth   Gordon,  26/. 
Sheep's  Clothing — Louis  Joseph  Vance,    168. 
Shoes   of  Happiness   and    Other    Poems,    The — Ed- 
win  Markham,    336. 
Short    History    of    Italian    Painting,    A — Alice    Van 

Yechten  Brown  and  William  Rankin,  S9. 
Sinister    Street — Compton    Mackenzie,    56. 
Six    Weeks    at    the    War— Millicent,     Duchess    of 

Sutherland,    184. 
Social  Christianity  in  the  Orient — Tohn  E.  Clough, 

D.    D.,    120. 
Social  Problem,  The— Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.  D-, 

352. 
Son   of  the  Ages,   A — Stanley   Waterloo,    417. 
Song,  The:   Its  Birth,   Evolution,  and  Functions — 

George    P.    Upton,    336. 
Songs   of   Kabir — Rabmdranath    Tagore,    216. 
Songs    of    the    Outlauds — Henry    Herbert    Knibbs, 

353. 
Spoon  River  Anthology — Edgar  Lee  Masters,    385. 
Spirit  of  Japanese  Art,    The — Yone  Noguchi,   337. 
Stories  from  Wagner — J.  Walker  McSpadden,  8. 
Story-Life     of     Napoleon,     The — Wayne     Whipple, 

169. 
Story    of    Ducieburst,    The — Charles    Egbert    Crad- 

dock,  24. 
Story    of    My     Bovhood     and     Youth,     The— John 

Muir,  23. 
Story    of    Our    Naw,    The — William    O.     Stevens, 

249. 
Surakarta,    The — William    MacHarg    and     Edward 

Balmer,    1S4. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare — Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 

232. 
Taming  of  Amorette,  The — Anne  Warner,   305. 
Telling  the   Truth— William   Hewlett,    232. 
Things  Seen  in   Sweden — W.  Earnes  Steveni,  232. 
Those   Who    Have   Come   Back— Peter    Clark   Mac- 

Farlane,   56. 
Thousand   Secrets,   The — John   Selborne,   320. 
Through    the    Grand    Canvon    from    Wyoming    to 

Mexico— Ellsworth    L.    Kolb,    8. 
Tonsils  and  the  Voice,  The — Richard  B.  Faulkner. 

M.    D.,  40. 
Totem  of  Black  Hawk,  The — Everett  McNeill,  320. 
True  Story  of  "Ramona,"  The — Carlyle  Channing 

Davis  and  William  A.  Alderson,   S. 
True    Ulysses     S.     Grant,     The — General      Charles 

King,    41. 
Tuberculosis   Nurse,   The — Ellen   N.    La    Motte,    R. 

N.,    268. 
Turbulent  Duchess,  The — Percy  J.  Brebner,  120. 
Turmoil,  The — Booth  Tarkington,   184. 
Twenty  Years  of  My   Life — Douglas   Sladen,    383. 
Two  Great  Art  Epochs,  The — Emma  Louise  Parry, 

368. 
Two   on   a    Tour  in    South   America — Anna    \S  ent- 

worth    Sears,    249. 
University  of  California  Publications  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology — Professor  Pliny 
Earle    Goddard,    8. 
Unknown    Son   of  Napoleon,    An — Hector    Fleisch- 

mann,   24. 
Valley    of    Fear,    The — Sir    Arthur    Conan    Doyle, 

'  200. 
Vaudeville — Caroline    Caffin,    367. 
Victors  of  Peace— F.  J.  Gould,  273. 
Victory — Joseph   Conrad,    304. 

Visions  and  Revisions — John   Cowper  Powys,  232. 
Vital  Elements  of  Preaching — Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  40. 
War    and    Insurance — Josiah    Royce,    72. 
War    and    World    Government — Dr.    Frank    Crane, 

337. 
War  Brides— Marion    Craig  Wentworth,    249. 
War    Week    by    Week,    The — Edward    S.    Martin, 

153. 
Welfare    an    Economic    Quantity — G.    P.    Walkins, 

249. 
What  Can  I  Know? — George  Trumbull  Ladd,  LL. 

D.,  232. 
What  Germany  Wants — Edmund  von  Mach,   24. 
When    Love    Flies    Out    o'    the    Window — Leonard 

Merrick,    56. 
When  to  Lock  the  Stable — Homer  Croy,   41. 
Whitaker"s    Dukedom — Edgar   Jepson,    56. 
Wild  Life  Conservation  in  Theory  and  Practice — 

Dr.  William  T.   Hornaday,   368. 
Wisdom  of  Father  Brown,  The — Gilbert  K.    Ches- 
terton,   104. 
Witch,   The — Mary  Johnston,  72. 
With  Poor  Immigrants  to  America — Stephen   Gra- 
ham,   87. 
With  the  Germans  in  the  West — Sven  Hedin,  415. 
With  the  Allies — Richard  Harding  Davis,  55. 
With   the   Tin    Gods — Mrs.    Horace   Tremlett,    167. 
When    I    Was    a    Boy    in    Belgium — Robert   Jonck- 

heere,   305. 
Woman    Alone,    The — Mabel    Herbert    Urner,    401. 
Woman's     Work     in     Municipalities — Man'     Ritter 

Beard,  249. 
Work  and    Wealth — J.    A.    Hobson,    320. 
Works  of    Edgar   Allan    Poe,    The — Edmund    Clar- 
ence   Stedman    and    George    Edward    Wood- 
berry,    401. 
World     Storm    and    Beyond,    The — Edwin    Davies 

Schoonmaker,    352. 
Yellowstone    National    Park,    The— Hiram    Martin 

Chittenden,    417. 
You    and    I— Harriet    Monroe,    1 84. 
Young  Earnest — Gilbert  Cannan,   120. 
Young    Rival    Inventors,    The — Gardner    Hunting, 
320. 


War    Tax,    The — Marion    Delcomyn,    165. 

Wise  Doctor,  The — Translated  from  the  French  of 

Henri  Chivot,  37. 
Worker     of     Miracles,     A — Translated     from     the 

Italian,  101. 
AVriting     in     the     Geode,     The — Charles     Howard 

Shinn,    413. 
Wrong   Letter,    The — -Translated    from    the   French 

of  Leon  de  Tinseau,  412. 


STORIES. 

Afar   in   the    Desert — Translated    from   the   French 

of  Maurice  Montegu,  S3. 
Ambush  in  the  Desert,  An — Vere  Short,  260. 
Crucible  of    Chaos,   333. 
Fatherland — Will   Levington   Comfort,   37. 
House  of  Mystery,  The — Adapted  from  the  French 

of   Charles   Valois,    69. 
If  Thine  Enemv  Thirst — Thomas  T.  Vivian,  85. 
Legend  of  the  Vilas,  The,  349. 
Love-Lorn   Suicide,    The— Y.   H.  Addis,   229. 
Old   Printer,    The — Robert   Burdette,    5. 
Orient,    The — Guv   de   Maupassant,    134. 
Mad  Ride,  A,  317. 

Man-Dog,   The— Nathan   C.  Kouns,  380. 
Mother  of  France,  A — Aaron  L.  Sapiro,  396. 
Mrs.  Hawtrey's  Failure — -William  R.   Stewart,    117. 
Mysterious    Marriage,    The — Translated    from    the 

Russian    of    Pouschkine,    197. 
Pere  Arouet  of  Tours — Aaron  Sapiro,  228. 
Poetry  of  Prose,  The — Edgar  Allan  Poc,  364. 
Premonition     of"   Henry     Martin,     The — John    Nor- 
man.   149. 
Prodigal  Uncle,  The — Translated  from  the  French 

of  Guv  de  Maupassant,  261. 
Riata   Tom.   318. 
Romance  of  Corrigan,  The — Elliott  Gordon  Fraser, 

181. 
Roman-Nosed  Maverick,  A — Roy  L.  Ketchum,  245. 
Siege  of  Berlin,  The — Translated  from  the  French 

of  Alphonse    Daudet,    397. 
Simpson's  Ranch — A.   A.  Hayes,  212. 
Solitary,    The — Eulwer   Lytton,    365. 
Spectre     in     the     Wardrobe — Adapted     from     the 

French    of  Henri    Lavedan,    21. 
Through   the   Air,    348. 
Trifling  Loss,  A — H.  B.  Swope,  21. 
Turret   Door,   The.    300. 

Unhistoric  Page,  An — Frank  R.  Stockton,  284. 
Veteran,    The — Aaron   L.    Sapiro,    1 33. 
Warning  Ghost,  The — Translated  from  the  German 

of   Barnhagen  von  Ense,    101. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Flaneur — 

Art    Collections    for    Sale,    164. 
Building  in  New  York,   22. 
Century   Opera   Company,    The,    54. 
Chinese   Art  Treasures,    IIS. 
Musical  Academy,  A,  246. 
Old  Theatres,   The,    70. 
Singers  and  Salaries,   86. 
Wallack's  Theatre,    350. 

Foster,    Mary'    Garton — 
Italy    at   War,    414. 

Piccadilly- 
Armies   and  Alcohol,    230. 
Cabinet   Crisis,   The,  3S2. 
"Der  Tag,"  38. 
England    at    War,    262. 
King's    Shilling,    The,    6. 

St    Martin — 

Paris  in  War  Time,  286. 


DRAMA. 

H.    H.    S.— 

Final   Symphony   Concert,    171. 

Phelps,    Tosephine  Hart — 
"A  Perfect  Lady,"   122. 
"Caesar    and    Cleopatra,"    10. 
'"Daddy   Long-Legs."    26. 
"Dancing   Around,"   418. 
"Every'woman,"   218. 
"Faust"  at  the  Pantages,   186. 
First  Boston    Svmphonv   Concert,    338. 
"Hieh  Jinks,"    170. 
"Terry,"    386. 
La  Loie  Fuller,  370,  402. 
Maggie  Teyte,    186. 
"Outcast,"    41S. 
Pantages    Plavlets,    218. 
Pavlowa,  370. 

"Potash    &   Perlmutter,"   234. 
"Quality    Street,"    370. 
"Rosemary,"    338. 
Ruth    St.    Denis,    138.. 
"Sari,"   338. 

"Seven    Keys  to    Baldpate,"    154. 
Submarine  Views  at  the  Cort,  154. 
The  Alma    Gluck    Concert,    90. 
The  Archibald  War  Lectures,  386. 
The   Barrere   Ensemble,   290. 
The   Belgian   War   Pictures,   42. 
The    Bevani   Opera    Company,    106. 
The    Children's  Theatre,    106. 
"The  Clansman"  at  the  Cort,  274. 
The  Dramatic  Slump,  186. 
The  First  Saint-Saens  Concert,  418. 
The  Fuller  Recitals,    170. 
"The  German  Side  of  the  War,"  122. 
"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack,"  306. 
The  John  McCormack  Concert,    10. 
The    Tulia    Culp    Concert,    250. 
"The  Light  That  Failed,"  26. 
The  Orpheum,  42,   74,   90,   138,    170,  202,   250, 

274,  290,  306,  322,  354,  370,  386,   402. 
The    Pantages   Theatre,    58,    74,    90,    170,    250, 

274,  290,  322,  371,  402. 
"The  Passing  of  the   Third  Floor   Back,"    10. 
The  Pavlowa  Ballet,  354. 
"The  Whirl  of  the  World,"    122. 
The  Ziegfeld  "Follies,"  202. 
"Today,"    58. 
"Under   Cover,"    234.  " 


OLD  FAVORITES. 
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Archbishop  Riordan. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Riordan  will  be  recognized 
as  a  loss  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
organization  to  which  he  belonged  and  of  which  he  was 
so  distinguished  an  ornament.  There  was  a  time  when 
religious  creeds  and  dogmas  were  allowed  to  obscure 
human  values,  but  that  time  has  passed,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  us  if  it  does  not  return.  Today  we  have 
learned  to  estimate  men,  not  by  what  they  believe,  but 
by  what  they  are,  by  their  attitude  toward  the  public 
welfare,  by  their  power  to  subordinate  themselves  to 
I  he  general  good.  And  so  there  will  be  innumerable 
persons  at  variance  with  the  late  archbishop  on  well- 
nigh  all  points  of  religious  observance  who  will  none 
the  less  heartily  deplore  the  disappearance  of  a  man 
so  eminently  benevolent,  and  sane,  and  useful.  Indeed 
this  regret  will  nowhere  be  diminished  by  any  thought 
of  doctrinal  differences.  And  it  speaks  well  for  hu- 
man progress  that  it  should  lie  so. 

And  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  a  sense — 
even  the  keenest  sense — of  doctrinal  differences  is  not 
now  allowed  to  veil  our  appreciation  of  the  social  work 


that  is  being  carried  out  in  our  midst  by  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Christian  communities.  It  is  an  essential 
work,  essential  to  national  evolution  along  all  its  lines, 
and  especially  so  in  such  a  country  as  America.  Count- 
less thousands  of  immigrants  reach  our  shores  yearly, 
and  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  Catho- 
lics. A  material  welcome,  employment,  opportunities 
of  livelihood,  are  important,  but  they  are  not  enough. 
They  are  not  nearly  enough.  There  must  be  an  appeal 
to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head  and  the  hands. 
Sympathy  and  service  are  the  only  tools  by  which  the 
best  citizenship  is  made.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be 
a  transfer  of  patriotisms,  and  there  can  be  no  other 
base  for  the  building  of  the  new  home  sentiments  upon 
which  the  future  must  depend.  It  is  in  such  a  work 
as  this  that  the  Catholic  church  has  rendered  ines- 
timable services,  and  to  say  that  Archbishop  Riordan 
was  conspicuous  in  such  services  is  merely  to  state  a 
truth  known  of  all  men.  And  therefore  his  loss  will 
he  deplored  by  all  men. 


The  Stockton  Compact. 

The  settlement  which  has  brought  about  industrial 
peace  at  Stockton  as  the  climax  of  an  embittered  con- 
flict has  in  it  an  important  element  of  difference  from 
any  other  recent  adjustment  between  capital  and  labor 
that  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  In  similar  contentions 
elsewhere  the  unions  have  won  as  against  the  em- 
ployers, or  the  employers  have  won  as  against  the 
unions.  Peace  has  come,  not  through  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement,  but  as  an  enforced  truce  conditioned 
upon  exhaustion  and  surrender  on  the  part  of  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  has  been  an  unwilling  and  commonly 
a  transient  arrangement  with  a  defeated  and  embittered 
party  waiting  upon  the  hour  when  it  may  renew  the 
fight  with  revived  energies. 

At  Stockton  we  have  the  important  result  implied  in 
triumph  of  a  sound  principle  without  humiliation  and 
a  sense  of  injury  on  the  part  either  of  employers  or  of 
employed.  It  is  a  case  where  both  sides,  each  with  a 
mistaken  zeal,  undertook  to  enforce  the  closed  shop 
principle,  the  one  in  the  form  of  a  strike,  the  other 
in  the  form  of  a  lock-out,  and  where  both  happily 
failed.  The  original  contention  of  the  unions  was  for 
a  closed  shop  as  against  non-unionists ;  the  contention 
of  the  employers  was  for  a  closed  shop  against  unionists. 
Both,  we  repeat,  were  contending  for  a  wrong  principle. 
This  settlement  is  so  important  that  its  terms  should  be 
made  of  record  in  their  full  text.  The  agreement  is  as 
follows : 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  17th  day  Ol 
December,  1914,  by  and  between  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers representing  the  Merchants',  Manufacturers',  and  Em- 
ployers' Association,  hereinafter  called  the  association,  and  a 
similar  committee  of  three  representing  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  San  Joaquin  County  and  the  Central  Labor  Council 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  hereinafter  called  the  unions,  wit- 
nesseth  : 

That  in  order  to  speedily  terminate  the  industrial  struggle 
in  the  city  of  Stockton,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
same,   it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 

First — That  the  unions  agree  to  stop  all  boycotting  and  all 
picketing,  and  that  notice  to  that  effect  be  sent  to  the  parties 
boycotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  notice  of  boy- 
cotting was  sent. 

Second — That  the  association  agrees  to  withdraw  the  letter 
sent  by  them  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  to  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council,  under  date  of  June  26.  1914,  and  notice  to 
that  effect  be  sent  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
letter  was  sent. 

[The  letter  here  referred  to  was  one  declaring  on  the  part 
of  the  employers'  association  a  lock-out  of  union  men.] 

Third — That  wages  and  hours  are  to  remain  the  same  as  in 
force  on  July  8.   1914. 

Fourth — That  a  committee  of  three  from  each  side  be  ap- 
pointed, to  which  shall  be  referred  all  questions  affecting 
wages  and  hours  which  may  arise  between  the  two  parties, 
the  decision  of  said  committee  to  be  binding  on  both  sides,  it 
being  definitely  understood  that  no  drastic  action  shall  be 
taken  by  either  side  until  after  said  committee  has  considered 
the  matter  and  rendered  a  decision. 


In  witness  whereof  this  agreement  is  signed  in  duplicate 
and  delivered  on  the  date  first  above  written  by  the  conference 
committee  representing  both  parties  hereto,  thereunto  duly 
authorized. 

Robert  Inglis,  E.  L.  Gnekow.  F.  J.  Viebrock. 

Committee  Representing  the  Association. 
J.    T.    Woods,    J.    B.    Dale,    Joseph    E.    Eck. 
Committee   Representing  the   Unions. 

The  supremely  significant  feature  of  this  agreement 
is  that  it  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  open  shop 
and  makes  its  acceptance  a  matter  of  mutual  contract. 
Further,  that  it  provides  for  a  committee  representing 
both  employer  and  employed,  authorized  in  advance  of 
"radical"  action  to  consider  and  advise  in  relation  to  all 
differences.  These  stipulations,  together  with  the  other 
pledges  contained  in  the  agreement,  constitute  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  promises  to  avoid  those  incidents  of 
irritation  which  tend  to  promote  animosities  and  re- 
sentments with  the  spirit  of  implacability  on  both  sides. 

In  this  settlement  only  one  element  essential  to  a  per- 
fect adjustment  of  labor  conditions  is  lacking.  It  is  a 
pity  that  where  the  disposition  to  harmony  appears  to 
be  mutual,  that  the  parties  could  not  have  gone  one  step 
further  and  have  established,  not  merely  a  committee 
of  conference,  but  an  authoritative  board  of  arbitration. 
This  factor  only  is  lacking  to  an  adjustment  which  in 
other  respects  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  practice 
of  handling  differences  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  hope  is  that  the  spirit  which  has  pro- 
moted and  devised  this  scheme  of  settlement,  and  which 
has  gone  so  far  toward  the  setting  up  of  an  ideally  per- 
I  feet  organization  of  interests,  may  go  a  step  further  and 
make  a  condition  at  Stockton  calculated  not  only  to  sus- 
tain permanent  harmony  in  the  community  of  Stockton, 
but  to  serve  as  a  pattern  the  country  over.  Where  so 
much  that  is  ordinarily  subject  of  contention  has  been 
conceded  on  both  sides  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  cap 
the  climax  by  mutual  acceptance  under  agreement  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration. 

We  venture  the  prophecy  that  this  adjustment  at 
Stockton  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  that 
enterprising  community.  It  should  give  courage  and 
security  to  capital  and  labor  alike.  It  should  enable 
the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  to  make  his  calcu- 
lations upon  assured  conditions.  It  should  enable  the 
employed  element  to  adjust  its  affairs  upon  the  basis 
of  steadiness  and  continuity  of  wages.  It  should 
save  the  multiplied  wastes  which  combine  to  tax 
and  to  intimidate  both  capital  and  labor  when  there  is 
uncertainty  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  industry. 
Above  all  it  should  eliminate  the  spirit  of  ill-will  and 
resentment  between  employers  and  employed,  of  which 
we  have  seen  too  much. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  and  it  need  not  be  regretted 
if  under  this  agreement  and  subject  to  it  there  shall 
come  a  distinct  strengthening  of  the  unionistic  principle 
at  Stockton.  Unionism  in  its  proper  aims  and  under 
proper  limitations  is  not  only  a  just  principle,  but  a  dis- 
creet practice.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  a  convenience  both  to  employer  and  employed.  It 
is  only  in  its  abuses  that  it  is  a  mischievous  thing.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  large  employer  of  labor 
who  would  not  prefer  to  deal  with  labor  as  a  collective 
body  than  with  individual  laborers,  if  there  could  be 
assurance  that  the  demands  of  the  collective  body  would 
not  exceed  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Just  as  there- 
is  convenience  in  wholesale  buying  of  merchandise,  - 
there  is  convenience  in  collective  bargaining  with  labor. 
Objection  on  the  part  of  employers  rests  wholly  upon 
the  tendency  of  labor  under  organization  to  proceed 
from  legitimate  demands  to  demands  based  upon  selfish- 
ness or  whimsicality.  Agreements  like  'hat  nt  Stockton 
should  be  a  safeguard  against  such  ex  I  if  it 

shall  so  prove  there  must  result   fro; 
nent.  and  universal  good. 

The  experiment  of  the  open-shop 
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agreement  between  all  parties,  if  it  may  be  called  an 
experiment,  will  be  observed  with  interest  the  country 
over..  Surely  a  time  has  come  when  both  employers 
and  employed  will  give  interested  attention  to  an  ad- 
justment which  gives  promise  of  peace  as  against  the 
certainties  of  conflict  and  loss  under  conditions  as  they 
stand  and  have  stood  these  many  years  in  the  industry 
of  the  country.  t 

John  Muir. 
The  external  record  of  John  Muir's  life  is  a  tale 
quickly  told.  He  was  born  seventy-three  years  ago  in 
Scotland  of  a  plain  stock.  His  inheritance  was  of  the 
wholesomest ;  there  were  in  it  the  forces  of  physical 
hardihood,  of  mental  balance,  of  moral  propensity. 
Early  in  life  he  came  to  America,  finding  here  privileges 
suited  to  the  development  of  his  individual  qualities  and 
powers.  His  advanced  education  fortunately  was  in  the 
West  (at  the  University  of  Wisconsin)  under  condi- 
tions stimulating  to  his  native  qualities,  little  restrained 
by  the  conventions  of  artificial  life.  Later,  still  in  early 
manhood,  Mr.  Muir  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  find 
here  the  opportunities  and  the  inspirations  of  the  long, 
unique,  and  distinguished  career  which  ended  last  week 
in  his  death  at  Los  Angeles. 

Among  the  terms  which  serve  by  custom  to  classify 
men  and  professions  we  grope  in  vain  for  a  name  em- 
bodying adequate  conception  of  John  Muir's  character 
and  activities  in  life.  He  has  been  commonly  spoken 
of  as  a  naturalist.  He  was  much  more  than  a  naturalist. 
He  was  a  poet,  he  was  a  philosopher,  he  was  a  seer. 
To  each  of  these  characters  he  gave  a  coloring  re- 
flected from  the  simplicities  and  the  pieties  of  a  mind 
that  was  pure  gold.  John  Muir's  love  of  nature  was 
not  the  confused  and  inarticulate  emotionalism  which 
so  often  vaunts  itself  in  that  worn  phrase.  It  was  a 
passion  based  upon  an  insight  which  literally  found 
sermons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
It  was  a  passion  which  consumed  other  passions,  which 
rendered  all  else  in  the  world  relatively  trivial  and  of 
minor  appeal.  It  was  a  passion  so  deep  and  tender  as 
to  imbue  with  a  power  quite  unconscious  the  mentality 
of  the  man  and  to  grace  with  an  unstudied  art  the 
processes  and  the  terms  of  his  thought  and  of  its  ex- 
pression. John  Muir  so  loved  nature  that  he  became 
in  simple  truth  a  child  of  nature,  the  most  devoted,  the 
best  tutored,  the  most  brilliant  of  her  brood  in  our  day 
and  generation. 

In  the  character  of  John  Muir  there  were  apparent 
anomalies  which  resolved  themselves  into  harmonies 
when  one  came  to  comprehend  the  inner  springs  of  his 
life.  As  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  his  habit  to  resort 
for  weeks  and  months  together  alone  in  the  very  heart 
of  nature's  preserves.  Thus  he  spent  the  better  part 
of  ten  years  in  Yosemite  and  the  high  Sierra.  Thus 
he  spent  another  period  of  years  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  Yet  the  man  who  in  profound  solitudes  could 
find  happiness  and  inspiration  was  in  his  relations  with 
humankind  the  most  companionable  of  beings.  He  was 
neither  hermit  or  ascetic,  but  in  truth  a  man  of  warm 
friendliness  of  spirit,  a  man  who  loved  his  friends  and 
was  loved  by  them.  He  entered  almost  with  a  childish 
delight  into  the  interchanges  which  spring  from  con- 
tact of  congenial  minds.  Content,  sufficient  unto  him- 
self in  solitude,  he  still  found  the  highest  pleasure  in 
associations  which  brought  to  him  the  stimulus  of 
thought  and  the  joy  of  sympathy. 

A  marked  quality  of  John  Muir's  character  was  the 
crystal  purity  of  his  mind.  A  gross  or  coarse  reflec- 
tion would  with  him  have  been  an  impossibility.  He 
was  tuned  by  propensity  and  by  habit  to  the  sweet  and 
the  high  things.  He  could  not  by  any  process  have 
descended  to  low  things.  Nobody  ever  heard  him  make 
what  may  be  styled  a  questionable  remark;  and  great 
would  have  been  the  temerity  of  one  who  could  ven- 
ture an  unclean  expression  within  his  hearing.  Not 
because  there  was  in  the  man  any  suggestion  of  censor- 
ship; it  was  because  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  removed 
from  the  lower  motives  and  the  common  passions  of 
life.  Dreamer  John  Muir  was,  but  there  was  purpose, 
order,  method,  power  in  his  dreaming.  It  was  a  pur- 
poseful kind  of  dreaming,  nourishing  alike  to  mental 
and  moral  fibre.  It  was  a  dreaming  which  if  it  released 
him  from  many  of  the  cares  and  worries  of  life, 
strengthened  in  him  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
Dre  mer  John  Muir  was,  but  withal  one  who  dreamed 
sani'y,  who  kept  kinship  with  the  world  and  friendship 
with  himself,  who  sustained  always  with  fidelity  and  with 
miplicity    and   sincerity   the   relationships   which   grew 


out   alike  of   his   propensities   and   of   his   associations. 

Many  years  ago  Fame  sought  out  John  Muir  and 
named  him  for  her  own.  How  little  changed  the  man 
under  a  condition  which  perhaps  puts  the  severest  of 
all  strains  upon  human  character,  all  the  world  knows. 
Fame  wrought  no  change  in  the  motive  or  the  manner 
of  his  living,  and  it  was  not  permitted  even  to  become  a 
distraction.  It  was  to  him  a  happy  circumstance  be- 
cause it  gave  significance  and  power  to  his  utterances 
and  turned  his  dreams  into  realities.  But  it  wrought 
no  change  in  the  quality  of  the  man;  it  discovered  in 
his  nature  no  affinities  of  vanity  or  of  self-interest. 
Literally  fame  when  it  came  to  John  Muir  became  a 
mere  instrument  of  service,  an  aid  in  the  translation  of 
his  enthusiasms  into  human  benefits. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  man  who  will  think  with  a 
truer  insight,  or  who  will  do  one  thing  better  than 
other  men,  will  find  the  world  at  his  door.  So  it  came 
to  John  Muir.  The  world's  rare  spirits  sought  and 
found  him — literally  wore  a  track  to  his  door.  If  there 
had  been  in  the  man  susceptibility  to  worldly  motives 
he  might  have  sunned  himself  amid  luxuries  and  privi- 
leges. But  nothing  made  appeal  to  him  in  rivalry  with 
the  great  passions  of  his  nature  and  the  simple  habits 
of  his  life. 

Verily  a  rare  man — one  of  the  rarest  of  men — has 
gone  out  of  the  world. 


Belgian  Nationality. 

If  it  be  true  as  reported  in  the  news  dispatches  that 
the  German  government  has  demanded  annulment  of 
American  diplomatic  and  consular  assignments  in  Bel- 
gium upon  the  presentment  that  Belgium  is  no  longer 
an  independent  state  but  a  province  of  the  German 
Empire,  then  there  is  occasion  at  Washington  calling 
for  strong  and  plain  speech.  Compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  with  this  demand  would  imply 
acceptance  of  the  theory  upon  which  it  is  based.  It 
would  commit  the  United  States  as  a  participant  in  the 
denationalization  of  Belgium.  Germany  asks  too  much 
— much  too  much — and  the  United  States  as  a  signa- 
tory of  The  Hague  Convention  has  not  only  a  right  to 
file  its  protest,  it  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  it. 
Such  a  protest  would  speak  the  practically  unanimous 
will  and  purpose  of  the  American  people.  As  between 
the  countries  originally  involved  in  this  war  we  are 
properly  neutral.  But  as  regards  Belgium  there  can 
be  no  neutrality,  either  individual  or  national,  without 
outrage  of  sentiments  which  every  right-thinking  man 
holds  as  morally  obligatory. 

Whoever  else  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  war,  the 
status  of  Belgium  as  related  to  it  is  unimpeach- 
able. All  the  world  sees  it  and  grieves  for  it. 
Not  even  the  most  impassioned  partisan  of  Germany 
will  undertake  to  justify  on  moral  grounds  the  course 
of  events  which  has  made  this  once  happy  land  a  blood- 
stained battlefield,  which  has  ravished  her  cities,  de- 
stroyed her  industries  and  farmsides,  imposed  poverty 
upon  her  people  and  driven  masses  of  them  into  exile. 
No  man  of  human  feeling  can  contemplate  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Belgians  and  at  the  same  time  consent  that 
Germany  has  established  any  rights  over  that  country. 
Not  even  the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  the  Ger- 
mans, if  it  shall  come  about,  can  in  the  judgment  of 
mankind  give  them  a  valid  title  to  Belgium. 

Most  certainly  the  attempt  to  enforce  German  sov- 
ereignty upon  Belgium  at  a  time  when  the  war  is  still 
vigorously  pursued,  and  when  its  finalities  are  uncer- 
tain, is  a  thing  repugnant  to  every  conception  of  hu- 
manity, of  decency,  and — if  we  may  accredit  to  The 
Hague  Convention  a  valid  authority — of  law.  What 
the  attitude  of  the  Washington  administration  may  be 
nobody  may  know  until  it  finds  voice  to  speak.  But 
this  we  do  know,  namely,  that  when  it  speaks  it  ought  to 
be  in  such  spirit  and  in  such  manner  as  to  declare  and 
drive  home  the  resentment,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  world,  in  relation  to  events  which 
have  more  the  character  of  barbarous  aggression  than 
of  civilized  courses.  The  United  States  has  stationed  at 
the  capital  and  at  the  ports  of  Belgium  a  group  of  duly 
commissioned  representatives.  They  are  commissioned 
to  Belgium.  The  demand  that  their  mandate  be  trans- 
ferred from  Belgium  to  Germany  is  a  demand  too  im- 
pudent, too  gross,  too  outrageous  for  tolerance  or 
patience.  It  ought  to  be  denied,  and  denied  with  an 
emphasis  that  would  give  to  a  rough-riding  outlawry 
a  rebuke  memorable  in  history. 

As  the  occasion  presents  itself  one  can  not  but  long 
for   the   quality  of   righteous   judgment    and    for    the 


noble  powers  of  expression  which  at  various  times 
in  the  past  have  characterized  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment. Oh,  for  a  Daniel  Webster  or  a  James  G. 
Blaine  or  an  Elihu  Root  in  the  Department  of  State 
to  give  answer  to  this  demand  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
terms  its  effrontery  merits ! 


The  Row  Over  the  Fire  Department. 

The  temptation  to  be  amjij^d*  rather  than  seriously 
interested  in  the"  rucnon  in  the  fire  department  is  so 
compelling  that  the  vital  points  at  issue  are  in  danger 
of  being  overlooked.  Like  pretty  much  everything  else 
connected  with  the  civic  life  of  San  Francisco,  the 
pending  row  has  its  basis  in  politico-labor  unionism. 
At  the  time  of  the  street-car  strike  in  1907  one 
Shaughnessy  was  the  chief  of  the  fire  brigade.  Ac- 
cording to  all  accounts  he  was  a  vigilant  and  efficient 
officer,  commended  by  long  service  and  approved  bv 
everybody  immediately  interested  in  the  working  of 
the  fire  brigade,  within  and  without.  Mr.  Shaughnessy 
was  imbued  with  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  it  was 
the  business  of  the  fire  department  to  put  out  fires 
whenever  and  wherever  they  occurred.  Therefore 
when  the  strikers  set  fire  to  certain  property  belonging 
to  the  United  Railroads  he  promptly  got  his  forces  on 
the  job  and  put  out  the  fire.  Of  course  this  did  not 
please  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers,  among  them 
P.  H.  McCarthy,  then  as  now  a  boss  unionist.  The 
story  goes  that  following  the  work  of  the  fire  brigade 
in  saving  the  property  of  the  United  Railroads  Mr. 
McCarthy  paid  his  respects  to  Mr.  Shaughnessy  in  em- 
bittered words,  openly  declaring  that  in  process  of  time 
he,  McCarthy,  would  "get"  him,  Shaughnessy.  This 
prophecy  was  borne  out  by  events.  McCarthy  by  the 
grace  of  unionism  and  its  allied  forces  became  mayor 
of  the  city  and  indirectly  master  of  the  fire  department. 
He  placed  creatures  of  his  own  in  charge  of  its  affairs. 
Mr.  Shaughnessy  was  disposed  of  by  the  easy  process 
of  transference  to  the  retired  list. 

Among  the  friends  and  political  supporters  of  Mc- 
Carthy was  one  Murphy,  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
fire  brigade.  He  was  not  in  immediate  line  of  promo- 
tion. But  Mayor  McCarthy  didn't  mind  a  little  thing 
like  that.  He  gave  orders  to  the  fire  commissioners  to 
put  Murphy  at  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
thing  was  done.  In  a  way  it  was  not  a  bad  appoint- 
ment. Murphy  had  comparative  youth,  high  energies, 
and  some  experience.  His  capabilities  on  the  whole 
were  good.  Yet  he  had  his  faults,  among  them  an 
arbitrary  disposition,  with  the  inability  to  overlook 
old  contentions.  His  methods  in  administering  the 
department  were  calculated  to  stir  up  jealousies  and 
to  create  enmities.  He  was  a  man  of  force,  but 
not  a  man  of  tact.  Exasperation  grew  under  this  con- 
dition and  there  came  a  time  when  he  was  universally 
and  cordially  hated  by  eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  under 
his  command. 

Here  we  have  the  basis  of  a  situation  which  came  to 
its  climax  two  weeks  ago  in  the  dismissal  of  Murphy 
at  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, with  the  reinstatement  of  Shaughnessy.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  matter  of  dismissing  Murphy  had  long 
been  under  consideration,  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
commissioners  Mayor  Rolph  had  more  than  once  indi- 
cated his  wish  that  Murphy  should  go — or  at  least  hao 
given  implied  consent  that  a  change  should  be  made. 
In  the  immediate  event  the  mayor  was  not  consulted 
directly.  The  idea  of  the  commissioners  was  to  do  what 
they  thought  the  mayor  wanted  done,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  leave  him  outside  the  line  of  direct  responsi- 
bility.   The  mayor  likes  to  have  things  go  that  way. 

Whether  the  fire  commission  acted  within  the  law  or 
not  is  open  to  question.  But  they  believed  that  the;" 
were  duly  authorized  in  the  matter  and  they  further 
thought  that  they  were  doing  something  that  would 
mightily  please  the  mayor.  They  did  not  reckon  upon 
the  activity  of  Murphy's  friends,  political  and  other- 
wise, and  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  weakness  and  general  pusillanimity  of  Little 
Jimmy. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  which  tends  inevitably  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  department.  We  have  Mur 
phy  forcibly  put  back  into  the  chiefship  of  the  depart- 
ment wherein  he  is  cordially  disliked.  We  have  a 
board  of  commissioners  organized  under  conditions 
which  mark  them  as  subservient  to  the  mayor's  will. 
We  have  his  own  assurances  that  "my  commissioners" 
will  do  what  they  are  told.  In  other  words,  the  mayor 
himself  is  now  the  managing  head  of  the  fire  depart- 
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ment.  The  new  commissioners  are  merely  dummies 
put  into  office  to  record  and  enforce  whatever  orders 
they  may  receive  from  the  mayor's  office. 

It  is  all  very  trivial,  yet  it  is  all  very  serious.  The 
department  is  a  large  one  and  a  highly  paid  "one — the 
most  highly  paid  in  the  country.  It  comprises  a  force 
of  some  800  men,  and  the  lowest  man  on  the  list  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $120  per  month.  Captains  of  com- 
panies receive  $150  per,  month,  the  salaries  ranging  up 
to  the  $5000  per  year  paid  to  the  chief.  With  all  this 
expense  the  city  ought  to  have  a  highly  efficient  fire 
brigade.  That  it  can  have  first-class  service  is  scarcely 
possible.  No  army  is  ever  at  its  best  under  a  man  who 
does  not  command  the  sympathies  and  the  loyalties  of  its 
units.  This  today  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the  San 
Francisco  fire  brigade,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  change 
until  in  the  providence  of  God  we  shall  get  a  mayor  in 
whom  the  sense  of  responsibility  shall  subordinate  all 
personal    and   trivial   motives. 


A  Striking  Article  on  the  War. 
There  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
15th,  a  newspaper  of  high  dignity  and  of  large  influence, 
an  editorial  article  on  the  European  war  which  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  Under  the  caption,  "For  the 
German  People,  Peace  with  Freedom."  the  Times  dis- 
cusses the  situation  with  a  frankness  which  has  not  been 
equaled  elsewhere  in  this  country.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  one  should  sympathize  with  the  Times  s  point 
of  view  or  concede  the  validity  of  its  arguments  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  candor  and  force  of  this  remarkable 
utterance.     We  excerpt  from  it  the  following  extracts : 

Germany  is  doomed  to  sure  defeat.  Bankrupt  in  statesman- 
ship,, overmatched  in  arms,  under  the  moral  condemnation  of 
the  civilized  world,  befriended  only  by  the  Austrian  and  the 
Turk,  two  backward-looking  and  dying  nations,  desperately 
battling  against  the  hosts  of  three  great  powers  to  which 
help  and  reinforcement  from  states  now  neutral  will  certainly 
come  should  the  decision  be  long  deferred,  she  pours  out  the 
blood  of  her  heroic  subjects  and  wastes  her  diminishing  sub- 
stance in  a  hopeless  struggle  that  postpones  but  can  not  alter 
the  fatal  decree.  Yet  the  doom  of  the  German  Empire  may 
become  the  deliverance  of  the  German  people  if  they  will  be- 
times but  seize  and  hold  their  own.  Leipsic  began  and 
Waterloo  achieved  the  emancipation  of  the  French  people 
from  the  bloody,  selfish,  and  sterile  domination  of  the  Cor- 
sican  ogre.  St.  Helena  made  it  secure.  Sedan  sent  the  little 
Napoleon  sprawling  and  the  statesmen  of  France  instantly 
established  and  proclaimed  the  republic.  Will  the  Germans 
blindly  insist  on  having  their  Waterloo,  their  Sedan — their  St. 
Helena,  too  ?  A  million  Germans  have  been  sacrificed,  a 
million  German  homes  are  desolate.  Must  other  millions  die 
and  yet  other  millions  mourn  before  the  people  of  Germany 
take  in  the  court  of  reason  and  human  liberty  their  appeal 
from  the  imperial  and  military  caste  that  rushes  them  to 
their  ruin  ? 

They  have  their  full  justification  in  the  incompetence  and 
failure  of  their  rulers.  German  diplomacy  and  German  mili- 
tarism have  broken  down.  The  blundering- incapacity  of  the 
Kaiser's  counselors  and  servants  in  statecraft  at  Berlin  and 
in  foreign  capitals  committed  Germany  to  a  war  against  the 
joined  might  of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  Bismarck 
would  never  have  had  it  so.  Before  he  let  the  armies  take 
the  field,  before  he  gave  Austria  the  "free  hand,"  he  would 
have  had  England  and  Russia  by  the  ears,  he  would  have 
isolated  France,  as  he  did  in  1870.  The  old  emperor,  a  man 
not  above  the  common  in  capacity,  surpassed  the  wisdom  of 
his  grandson  in  this,  that  he  knew  better  than  to  trust  his 
own  judgment  and  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  call  great  men 
to  his  aid.  Wilhelm  II  was  wretchedly  served  at  Vienna  by  an 
ambassador  blinded  by  Russophobia,  at  St.  Petersburg  by  an- 
other who  advised  his  home  government  that  Russia  would 
not  go  to  war,  and  at  London  by  the  muddling  Lichnowsky. 
whose  first  guesses  were  commonly  wrong  and  his  second  too 
late  to  be  serviceable.  Germany  literally  forced  an  alliance 
for  this  war  between  England  and  Russia,  two  powers  often 
antagonistic  in  the  past  and  having  now  no  common  interest 
save  the  curbing  of  Germany.  The  terrible  misjudgment  of 
the  general  staff  hurled  Germany  headlong  into  the  pit  that 
incompetent  diplomacy  had  prepared.  The  empire  went  to 
war  with  three  great  nations  able  to  meet  her  with  forces 
more  than  double  her  own. 

Then  the  worth  of  that  iron  military  discipline  and  of  the 
forty  years  of  ceaseless  preparation  to  which  Germany  had 
sacrificed  so  much  of  the  productive  power  of  her  people  was 
put  to  the  test.  Again  the  colossal  imperial  machine  broke 
down.  It  was  not  through  incompetence.  The  German  army 
was  magnificent  in  its  strength,  in  equipment,  and  in  valor. 
It  was  overmatched,  and  it  had  attempted  the  impossible. 
That  was  the  fatal  blunder.  The  first  rush  upon  Paris  was 
intended  to  be  irresistible ;  that  was  the  plan  of  the  ireneral 
staff;  France  crushed,  Russia  could  be  sent  about  her  busi- 
ness. It  was  not  irresistible,  it  was  checked,  it  was  repulsed. 
When  the  invaders  were  driven  back  from  the  Marne  to  the 
Aisne  and  the  Belgian  frontier  Germany's  ultimate  defeat  was 
registered  in  the  book  of  fate  and  heralded  to  the  watching 
world.  Germany's  battle  line  has  been  forced  back  to  where 
it  stood  when  it  first  encountered  the  French.  Calais  is  freed 
from  her  menace,  Tannenberg  was  but  an  incident  to  the 
swarming    hordes    of    Russia.      What    boots    it    if    she    enters 


Lodz,  if  she  seize  Warsaw,  what  even  if  bj  some  unlooked- 
for  turn  of  fortune  she  again  approach  the  walls  of  Paris: 
Kitchener's  new  million  of  trained  men  will  be  in  France  be- 
fore the  snows  have  melted  in  the  Vosges,  and  Russia  is  in- 
exhaustible. 

There  is  within  the  German  view  an  even  more  sinister 
portent.  The  world  can  not,  will  not,  let  Germany  win  in  this 
war.  With  her  dominating  all  Europe  peace  and  security 
would  vanish  from  the  earth.  A  few  months  ago  the  world 
only  dimly  comprehended  Germany,  now  it  knows  her  thor- 
oughly. So  if  England,  France,  and  Russia  can  not  prevail 
against  her,  Italy  with  her  two  millions,  the  sturdy  Hol- 
landers, the  Swiss,  hard  men  in  a  fight,  the  Danes,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  men  of  the  Balkans  will  come  to  their  aid  and  make 
sure  that  the  work  is  finished,  once  for  all.  For  their  own 
peace  and  safety  the  nations  must  demolish  that  towering 
structure  of  militarism  in  the  centre  of  Europe  that  has  be- 
come the  world's  danger-spot,   its  greatest   menace. 

The  only  possible  ending  of  the  war  is  through  the  defeat 
of  Germany.  Driven  back  to  her  Rhine  strongholds,  she  will 
offer  a  stubborn  resistance.  Even  with  the  Russians  near  or 
actually  in  Berlin  she  would  fight  on.  But  for  what?  Why? 
Because  the  German  people,  the  very  people,  are  resolved  to 
get  themselves  all  killed  before  the  inevitable  day  of  the 
enemy's  triumph?  Not  at  all.  The  weary  men  in  the  trenches 
and  the  distressed  people  merely  obey  the  orders  given  by 
imperial  and  military  authority.  For  the  men  in  those  high 
quarters  defeat  would  be  the  end  of  all.  Desperation,  with 
some  possible  admixture  of  blind  confidence,  will  continue  the 
war.  But  why  should  the  German  people  make  further  sacri- 
fice of  blood  to  save  the  pride  and  the  shoulder  straps  of 
German  officialdom  ?  It  means  a  million  more  battlefield 
graves.  It  means  frightful  additions  to  the  bill  of  costs  and 
to  the  harshness  of  the  terms.  Since  the  more  dreadful  end- 
ing is  in  plain  view,  why  not  force  the  better  ending  now? 


Proceeding,  the  Times  appeals  to  the  Germanic  ele- 


i  ment  in  the  United  States,  which  it  declares  to  be  in 
position  to  "see  and  feel  the  truth,"  to  impress  upon 
the  people  of  Germany  the  necessity  for  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end.     Continuing,  the  article  says: 

At  home  the  Germans  can  not  know  the  whole  truth  ;  it  is 
hot  permitted  them  to  know  it.  It  will  be  unfraternal  and 
most  cruel  for  German-Americans  further  to  keep  the  truth 
from  them,  or  to  fail  in  their  plain  duty  to  make  known  to 
them  how  low  the  imperial  and  militaristic  ideal  has  fallen 
in  the  world's  esteem,  and  to  bring  them  to  understand  that 
the  enemies  they  now  confront  are  but  the  first  line  of  civiliza- 
tion's defenses  against  the  menace  of  the  sword  that  forever 
rattles  in  its  scabbard.  The  sword  must  go,  the  scabbard,  too, 
and  the  shining  armor.  If  the  Germans  here  have  at  all 
the  ear  of  the  Germans  there,  can  they  not  tell  them  so?  They 
have  come  here  to  escape  the  everlasting  din  of  war's  trap- 
pings :  they  have  come  to  find  peace  and  quiet  in  a  land  of 
liberty  and  law,  where  government  rests  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  where  the  people  by  their  chosen  representatives, 
when  there  is  a  question  of  going  into  the  trenches  to  be  slain, 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  Have  they  ever  tried  to  get 
into  the  heads  of  their  friends  in  the  Fatherland  some  idea 
"of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  being  governed  in  that 
way?-  Instead  of  vainly  trying  to  change  the  well-matured 
convictions  of  the  Americans,  why  not  labor  for  the  conver- 
sion of  their  brother  Germans? 

******** 

It  is  not  in  the  thought  of  Germany's  fees  to  crush  the 
German  people  ;  the  world  would  not  let  them  be  crushed.  It 
has  for  them  the  highest  esteem,  it  will  acclaim  the  day  when 
it  can  resume  friendly  and  uninterrupted  relations  with  them. 
But  the  headstrong,  misguided,  and  dangerous  rulers  of  Ger- 
many are  going  to  be  called  to  stern  account,  and  the  reckon- 
ing will  be  paid  by  the  German  people  in  just  the  proportion 
that  they  make  common  cause  with  the  blindly  arrogant  ruling 
class.  When  representative  Americans  and  men  of  peace  like 
Dr.  Eliot  and  Andrew  Carnegie  insist  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  peace  until  an  end  has  been  made  of  German  mili- 
tarism, sober-minded  Germans,  here  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
ought  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  voices,  for  they  speak 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  The  bill  of  costs  mounts  frightfully 
with  every  month's  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  toll  of 
human  lives  is  every  day  ruthlessly  taken.  It  may  be  a  coun- 
sel of  unattainable  perfection  to  say  that  the  German  people 
ought  now  to  end  the  war.  But  for  their  own  happiness,  for 
their  own  homes,  for  their  interests  and  their  future,  it  is 
true.     The  truth  of  the  counsel  is  unconquerable. 

Very  naturally  this  utterance  has  excited  criticism  on 
the  part  of  German  sympathizers  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Herman  Ridder  of  the  New  York  Staats-Zeilung 
declares,  that  it  speaks  "the  last  word  in  process  of 
translation  from  neutrality  to  unneutrality."  Continu- 
ing, Mr.  Ridder  says: 

This  strangely  reasoned  and  strainedly  argued  appeal  of 
England  to  the  German-American  to  counsel  the  German 
nation  in  the  ways  in  which  it  should  go  would  be  innocuous 
if  it  could  be  confined  to  the  American  reading  public.  But 
it  can  not  be — and  has  not  been.  It  is  already  in  Germany 
and  carrying  with  it,  perhaps,  the  impression  which  London 
desires  it  to  carry.  The  insinuation  which  goes  with  the 
editorial  that  the  Germans  in  this  country  wish  in  any  way 
to  influence  the  German  people  in  Germany  or  to  criticise 
their  institutions,  their  ideals,  or  their  acceptance  and  con- 
duct of  the  war  is  one  which  requires  the  immediate  repudia- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Americans  one  and  all,  whether  of  German  or  other  extrac- 


tion, have  no  interest  in  these  things  which  lead  to  condemns 
(ion.  The  British  people  have.  1  can  readily  understand  why 
England  wishes  to  make  it  appear  to  Germany  that  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  and  especially  thai  portion  of  it  which  has  sprung 
from  German  flesh  and  bone,  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
German  cause.  The  establishment  of  this  opinion  in  Germany 
would  be  worth  more  than  "two  army  corps  to  Kitchener." 
And   England  does  not  care  what  it  would  mean  to  us. 

I  know  enough  of  the  temper  of  the  German  people  to 
know  that  whatever  advice  the  New  York  Times  offers  it  in 
the  sense  of  its  editorial  of  December  IS  will  fall  upon  sterile 
ears.  It  will  do  Germany  no  harm — but  it  will  and  does  harm 
us.  And  that  is  why  we  should  let  it  be  known  to  Germany 
and  to  her  enemies,  once  and  for  all,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "an  American  opinion"  on  the  merits  of  this  war  and 
that  there  can  not  be,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  any  repre 
sentation  to  this  effect  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  subtleties  of  international  law  as  they  relate  to 
the  liberties  and  restraints  of  trade  in  times  of  war 
are  not  matters  capable  of  being  determined  offhand 
in  the  Argonaut  or  any  other  newspaper  office.  No 
layman  and  perhaps  few  lawyers  have  authority  to  de- 
fine the  rights  of  neutrals  in  dealing  with  nations  at 
war.  We  have  the  impression,  but  it  is  only  an  im- 
pression, that  historic  usage  permits  a  neutral  nation 
to  send  merchandise  to  a  nation  at  war — if  it  can.  That 
is  to  say.  the  right  of  a  neutral  nation  in  time  of  war 
is  what  it  always  is,  subject  to  the  chance  that  mer- 
chandise within  contraband  lists  may  in  transit  be 
estopped  or  destroyed  without  prejudice  by  any  nation 
which  has  reason  to  be  aggrieved  by  the  traffic.  But  it 
is  a  matter  primarily  for  lawyers,  and  finally  for  the 
adjudication  of  nations.  This,  however,  we  do  know, 
that  whatever  rights  may  belong  to  the  United  States 
in  its  dealings  with  countries  at  war  will  be  defended 
and  enforced.  American  sentiment  will  back  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  limit  of  its  rights  in  any  demands  it 
may  make  upon  any  other  country  which  may  dispute 
or  deny  them.  This  applies  alike  to  all  the  countries 
at  war.  Unquestionably  it  is  true  that  American  senti- 
ment in  this  war  as  in  most  things  is  especially  friendly 
to  England.  But  England  must  not  impose  upon  this 
friendship  to  the  extent  of  claiming  privileges  in  which 
other  nationalities  may  not  share. 


Among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  the  tur- 
key was  a  favorite  fowl.  It  had  its  habitat  over  all  thai 
section  where  grew  its  favorite  food,  Indian  corn. 
When  Cortez,  in  1519,  first  reached  the  realm  of  tht 
Aztecs,  Montezuma  entertained  him  with  royal  splen- 
dor, and  among  the  delicious  viands  set  before  the 
Spanish  invaders  was  roasted  turkey.  It  was  found  thai 
the  Aztecs  had  domesticated  the  fowl  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent, and  that  it  was  also  plentiful  in  its  wild  state. 
North  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  bird  was  equally  well 
known,  and  the  adventurous  Coronado  found  it  among 
the  cliff-dwelling  Indians  and  other  tribes  he  met  on 
his  expedition  through  what  is  now  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  Zuni  Indians  seem  to  have 
known  of  the  turkey  for  centuries,  and  some  of  their 
earliest  traditions  deal  with  this  interesting  bird.  The 
wild  turkey  of  America  is  without  doubt  the  progenitor 
of  all  kinds  of  turkey  the  world  over.  Ornithologists 
in  general  accept  the  view  that  all  turkeys  have  de- 
scended from  the  three  forms  known  today  as  the  North 
American,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Honduras  (Occllata) 
varieties.  The  bird  found  in  certain  forest  regions  of 
South  America  known  as  the  curassow,  although  some- 
times called  the  South  American  turkey,  in  reality  be- 
longs to  a  different  family,  and  scientists  hold  that  any 
real  turkeys  found  in  that  continent  are  immigrants. 
In  the  United  States  six  standard  varieties  of  the  do- 
mesticated turkey  are  recognized  and  grown.  These 
are  the  Bronze,  Xarragansett,  Buff,  Slate,  White,  and 
Black.  The  differences  are  chiefly  in  size  and  coloring. 
The  fowl  was  taken  over  by  the  hand  of  man,  first  to 
Spain,  then  to  other  Mediterranean  countries,  to  north- 
ern Europe,  to  the  Far  East,  until  now  he  is  well-nigh 
omnipresent.  To  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  Cortez  in  1520,  and  there  soon  became  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Lucullian  feasts  of  the  rich  nobles  and 
high  livers  of  the  time.  In  France  his  first  historic  ap- 
pearance was  upon  the  occasion  when  Charles  IX  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  of  Austria,  June  27,  1570,  the  individual 
turkey  of  the  feast  having  been  imported  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Boston,  in  the  wilds  of  America.  In  England  it 
seems  the  turkey  made  his  appearance  as  early  as  1524. 
and  was  soon  domesticated. 

The  Lanrentidc  Company  of  Quebec,  producers  of 
pulp  and  pulpwood,  is  reforesting  its  non-agricnlttirai 
cut -over  lands.  It  is  also  importing  reindeer  from 
Newfoundland,  to  see  if  they  can  take  the  place  of  dogs 
in   winter  woods   work. 


From  1876  to  the  end  of  1914  South  Dakota  ha-  pro- 
duced S1S5.224.000  in  gold.  Cripple  I  r,  do,  to 
the  end  of  1914  ha&  produced  $259r00  I 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  2,  1915. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


At  the  moment  theK  is  no  distinct  balance  of  advantage  in 
the  eastern  theatre  of  war.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
the  three  great  storm  centres  at  Mlawa,  Warsaw,  and  Cra- 
cow. They  are  in  a  nearly  straight  line  north  and  south. 
Mlawa  is  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier  and  is  the  scene  of 
the  Russian  attempt,  partially  successful,  to  invade  East 
Prussia.  Warsaw  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  the  objective  of 
General  von  Hindenberg"s  main  attack.  Cracow  is  to  the 
far  south,  and  may  be  described  as  the  gateway  to  Silesia. 
But  in  a  very  real  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Cracow  is  actually 
the  centre  of  the  whole  eastern  war.  If  General  von  Hinden- 
berg  is  attacking  Warsaw  his  main  object  is  to  relieve  Cra- 
cow, by  compelling  the  attacking  Russians  to  fall  back  in 
order  to  straighten  their  line.  The  possession  of  Warsaw 
would  of  course  have  its  advantages  to  the  Germans  apart 
from  its  influence  upon  the  southern  campaign,  inasmuch  as 
Warsaw  is  an  important  railroad  centre.  None  the  less  it  is 
safe  to  measure  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  eastern  war  by  its 
effect  upon  the  siege  of  Cracow.  In  all  cases  a  relieved  Cra- 
cow is  a  German  success. 


And  Cracow  has  been  relieved,  at  least  for  the  moment. 
The  reports  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Russian  attacking  force  has  fallen  back  eastward  for  some 
fifty  miles.  But  we  may  note  this  one  important  fact — the 
Russian  retirement  is  not  due  to  a  German  success  in  front 
of  Warsaw,  but  to  an  incursion  of  Austrians  from  the  south 
which  threatened  to  cut  the  long  Russian  line  stretching  east- 
ward from  Cracow.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no 
German  success  in  front  of  Warsaw.  Quite  the  contrary. 
In  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  German  attack  some  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  Warsaw  the  Russian  lines  have  held,  and  now 
we  have  the  significant  admission  from  Berlin  that  the  at- 
tempt has  been  discontinued  on  the  River  Bzura  and  that  it 
has  been  transferred  farther  south  to  the  River  Pilica.  This 
means  that  the  advance  upon  Warsaw  is  to  be  from  the  south- 
west instead  of  from  the  west,  and  although  we  read  of  suc- 
cesses upon  both  sides  there  has  probably  been  no  real  success 
at  all  and  the  struggle  is  still  going  on.  If  Russia  can  drive 
back  the  Austrians  who  compelled  her  to  withdraw  from 
Cracow  we  shall  hear  at  once  of  another  advance  upon  the 
fortresses,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  this  will  happen. 
Indeed  the  reports  of  Wednesday  morning  show  that  this 
aggressive  Austrian  force  has  been  badly  beaten  and  is  in  dis- 
orderly retreat,  the  Berlin  bulletin  admitting  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  superior  and  that  the  Austrians  will  have  to 
"make  new  dispositions."  This  means  that  the  advance 
on  Cracow  will  be  instantly  resumed  and  that  the  issue 
will  then  once  more  depend  upon  the  German  attack  on 
Warsaw.  It  may  be  said  that  Germany  has  chosen  her  new 
point  of  advance  in  the  south  because  a  northern  flanking 
attack  is  barred  by  the  Russian  forces  that  are  invading  or 
trying  to  invade  East  Prussia  and  that  are  centred  around 
Mlawa.  Cracow  therefore  still  remains  the  barometer  of  the 
war.  The  siege  of  Cracow  means  a  Russian  success.  If  the 
Russians  are  held  away  from  Cracow  the  tide  is  against 
them.  

In  order  still  further  to  clarify  the  situation  it  may  be  said 
that  for  the  Russians  to  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  invade 
Germany  they  must  be  successful  simultaneously  in  the  north, 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  south.  A  successful  German  thrust 
at  any  one  of  the  three  points  means  delay  to  the  other  two, 
but  the  northern  point  at  Mlawa  is  the  least  important.  And 
now  we  have  a  new  feature  in  the  freezing  of  the  Polish 
rivers.  By  this  time  the  ice  should  be  thick  enough  to  allow 
the  passage  of  artillery,  but  whether  this  will  be  most  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Russians  or  of  the  Germans  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  German  advance  has  been  enormously  hampered 
by  mud  and  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  frozen  ground 
is  usually  to  the  advantage  of  the  attackers.  The  defenders, 
who  are  more  or  less  stationary,,  do  not  advantage  from  good 
roads  and  they  are  under  the  very  positive  disadvantage  of 
being  unable  to   dig  trenches  quickly. 


The  western  situation  is  obscure  as  usual,  the  censors  being 
evidently  determined  that  nothing  of  importance  shall  be 
given  out.  But  even  a  censor,  even  the  stupidest  of  censors, 
can  not  wholly  suppress  the  facts,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
facts  that  stand  out  with  emphasis.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Argonaut  it  was  suggested  that  if  and  when  the  Allies  took 
the  offensive,  the  main  attacks  would  be  found  to  the  north  of 
the  long  line  that  ends  at  Nieuport  and  to  the  far  east  of  the 
line  that  ends  on  the  German  frontier.  Now  it  is  probably 
not  correct  to  say  that  there  has  yet  been  any  real  offensive 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  but  there  has  certainly  been  a 
strong  pressure  at  these  two  points  and  plenty  of  very  fierce 
fighting.  In  the  north  there  has  practically  been  no  progress 
on  either  side,  nothing  more  than  a  few  trenches  snatched 
from  their  defenders,  but  something  very  much  more  positive 
is  reported  from  the  southeast  on  the  German  frontier.  An 
official  report  says  that  "some  progress"  was  made  by  the 
French  in  front  of  Cernay  and  that  "we  occupy  also  the  out- 
skirts of  Aspach,"  and  as  this  has  not  been  denied  the  report 
is  presumably  true.  It  was  an  inconspicuous  dispatch,  but  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  its  importance.  Cernay  and 
Aspach  are  less  than  eight  miles  from  Muhlhausen,  which  is 
an  important  German  city,  and  this  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  Frr.ich  have  extended  their  line  southeast  into  Germany. 
But  other  reports  are  still  more  extraordinary.  They  are  un- 
official but  they  seem  lo  be  well  authenticated,  and  they  are 
to    th.    effect    that    the    French    have    advanced    also    to    the 

■  nh.rtSt    and    that    they    are    actually    within    range    of    the 

tresses  of  Metz  and  are  engaging  the  forts.     Now  Metz  lies 

'^mediately  to  the   south   of  the    Duchy  of  Luxembourg,   and 


ii  is  through  Luxembourg  that  the  German  lines  of  communi- 
cation run.  if  Metz  should  actually  be  invested  it  would 
mean  not  only  an  important  invasion  of  Germany,  but  it 
would  go  a  long  way  to  complete  the  circle  around  the  Ger- 
man army.  In  fact  this  news  from  Metz  and  Muhlhausen  is 
easily  the  most  important  of  the  week. 


The  pressure  now  being  exercised  by  the  Allies  probably  has 
the  double  object  of  feeling  for  weak  places  and  keeping  their 
enemies  awake  at  nights,  as  well  as  of  relieving  the  attacks 
upon  the  Russians.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  Russia  was  doing  her  best  to  attract  the  Germans 
away  from  the  west,  and  she  did  this  so  effectually  that  she  is 
now  in  difficulties  herself.  Probably  one-third  of  the  entire 
German  force  is  now  in  the  east,  and  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Russia  is  faced  also  by  the  Austrians  and  by  the 
Turks.  She  has  her  hands  uncomfortably  full,  and  they 
might  become  even  fuller  if  the  Allies  in  the  west  should  per- 
mit of  still  more  men  being  detached  for  service  in  the  east. 
By  keeping  up  a  steady  pressure  on  the  German  lines  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Alsace  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  Germans  to 
reinforce  Von  Hindenberg.  None  the  less  the  pressure  has 
been  an  effective  one  in  itself.  Comparing  the  names  that 
figure  in  the  bulletins  with  those  that  were  appearing  a  week 
or  so  ago  it  is  easy  to  see  a  distinct  advance  at  many  points. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  Germans  have  repulsed  an 
attack  on  La  Bassee,  which  looks  good  for  the  Germans  until 
we  realize  that  the  very  fact  of  the  attack  shows  an  advance 
of  several  miles.  And  the  advances  toward  Muhlhausen  and 
toward  Metz  are  still  more  remarkable. 


e\en  three  times  in  the  casualty  lists.  The  same  German  sur- 
geon is  reported  as  saying  that  although  he  had  treated  many 
thousands  of  wounded  he  had  yet  to  see  a  bayonet  or  lance 
wound,  and  from  this  we  may  infer  either  that  the  stories 
of  hand-to-hand  fighting  have  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
bayonet  and  lance  are  instantly  fatal,  wdiich  may  easily  be, 
seeing  that  they  are  aimed  always  at  the  body  and  that  they 
mflict  a  much  greater  damage. 


The  amazing  number  of  prisoners  reported  from  the  various 
belligerent  countries  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  department 
of  immigration  than  of  war. 


The  airship  and  Zeppelin  fighting  is  distinctly  interesting 
as  evidence  of  what  these  weapons  are  able  to  accomplish  as 
well  as  of  the  actual  efficacy  of  submarines  and  mines.  The 
British  raid  upon  Cuxhaven  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  so 
far  as  actual  results  were  concerned,  although  here  the  ac- 
counts are  conflicting.  The  British  report  says  that  the  extent 
of  the  damage  can  not  be  estimated,  which  would  be  exactly 
true  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  damage  to  estimate. 
The  German  official  report  says  that  no  damage  was  done  to 
the  German  ships,  which  is  probably  correct,  although  there  are 
two  unofficial  reports  from  Germany  to  the  effect  that  the 
ships  were  damaged,  but  that  the  extent  of  the  mischief  is 
being  concealed.  None  the  less  the  fact  remains  that  two 
British  cruisers  were  able  to  creep  past  the  Heligoland  forts, 
to  avoid  the  thickly  strewn  mines,  and  to  remain  in  position 
for  three  hours  in  spite  of  the  attack  of  the  submarines  below 
and  of  the  Zeppelins  above.  The  submarines  were  thwarted 
by  the  constant  and  rapid  movements  of  the  cruisers,  and  the 
Zeppelins  were  unable  to  throw  their  bombs  with  accuracy. 
So  far  as  it  goes  this  confirms  the  theory  that  warships  arc 
safe  from  submarines  so  long  as  they  keep  on  the  move  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed,  and  that  they  are  reasonably  safe  also 
from  the  Zeppelins,  which  must  necessarily  fly  high  if  they  are 
to  escape  gun  fire.  But  we  have  still  to  learn  how  the  ships 
managed  to  escape  the  mine  fields. 


But  elsewhere  the  aviators,  dropping  their  bombs  on  sta- 
tionary points,  had  much  better  luck.  The  German  aviators 
seem  to  have  done  some  execution  in  Poland,  while  British 
and  French  aviators,  attacking  Brussels  and  Metz  respectively, 
had  substantial  results  to  report.  In  spite  of  occasional 
casualties  it  is  evident  that  an  aviator  can  fly  at  a  very  low 
level  and  that  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  hit  him.  The 
Frenchmen  who  attacked  Metz  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  quite 
leisurely  way,  flying  from  point  to  point  on  their  gentle  mis- 
sion in  spite  of  the  shrapnel  fire,  and  then  returning  in  safety. 
The  British  attack  on  Brussels  seems  to  have  been  equally 
successful.  The  aviator  made  two  trips,  setting  fire  to  the 
airship  shed,  and  getting  away  without  any  difficulty.  Aero- 
plane stock  is  evidently  rising  and  Zeppelin  stock  is  falling. 
The  Zeppelins  may  presently  rehabilitate  themselves,  but  so 
far,  wherever  they  have  made  a  public  appearance,  it  has 
teen  either  a  disastrous  or  a  futile  one.  Apparently  it  is  just 
about  as  easy  to  hit  a  Zeppelin  as  it  is  to  miss  an  aero- 
plane.   

A  report  from  Copenhagen  gives  the  total  number  of 
Austro-German  losses  as  3,000,000,  and  as  this  is  based  upon 
the  actual  casualty  lists  plus  averages  of  the  lists  still  unpub- 
lished it  is  probably  correct.  The  total  British  losses  are 
rbout  85,000.  France  does  not  publish  •asualty  lists,  but 
there  are  said  to  be  500,000  wounded  men  in  her  hospitals, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  total  losses  are  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  million,  although  this  is  a  quite  gen- 
erous estimate.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Russian  losses  have 
been  about  a  million — and  this  is  hardly  more  than  a  guess — 
we  should  have  a  total  casualty  list  of  over  5,000,000  men, 
which  is  certainly  "going  some"  for  a  four  months'  war.  And 
this  does  not  include  Japanese,  Turks,  Servians,  or  Belgians. 
At  the  same  time  the  actual  dead  form  a  small  proportion. 
For  example,  the  German  list  of  1,500,000  includes  400.000 
missing,  which  means  that  most  of  them  are  prisoners,  and 
S50.000  wounded.  The  prisoners  will  eventually  return  to 
their  homes,  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  counted  as  losses 
only  from  the  fighting  point  of  view.  And  as  for  the  wounded, 
they  may  be  divided  between  the  lost  and  the  saved,  with  the 
saved  in  the  great  majority.  A  German  surgeon  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  wounded  will 
actually  die,  which  seems  to  be  a  low  estimate.  The  modern 
bullet  either  kills  on  the  spot  or  it  inflicts  a  curable  wound. 
Now  probably  the  majority  of  wounds  are  healed  in  a  month, 
end  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  these 
S50.000  German  wounded  are  already  back  in  the  fighting  line, 
or  doing  easier  wrork  on  lines  of  communication.  Indeed  it 
may   easily   be   that  some   of   these   men   have   figured   two    or 


Count  Okuma  in  a  recent  interview  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  Japan  was  still  at  war  with  Germany  and  the  Tokyo 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  takes  this  to 
mean  that  the  Allies  can  rely  upon  Japan  to  keep  the  peace 
in  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  Asia,  be  it  remembered,  includes 
India.  The  same  correspondent  believes  that  Japan  would 
be  quite  willing  to  send  an  army  to  Europe,  that  she  would 
be  even  eager  to  do  so,  and  he  remarks  that  she  could  "with- 
out much  difficulty"  raise  a  force  of  5,000,000  men.  Are  there 
any  other  nations  anxious  to  gather  round  the  cheerful 
Christmas  blaze?  But  Japan  would  do  well  to  keep  out  of 
Europe.  She  should  remember  that  she  is  not  one  of  the 
Christian   powers.  

In  connection  with  a  possible  invasion  of  England  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  defenses  of  the  east  coast  are  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  south.  England  has  always  expected 
her  enemy  to  come  from  the  south,  that  is  to  say  from  France, 
and  the  great  fortifications  have  been  planned  accordingly. 
From  Aberdeen  to  London  there  are  extensive  stretches  of 
coast  not  only  wholly  undefended,  but  densely  populated. 
For  example,  there  are  no  forts  between  the  Humber  and  Har- 
wich, which  is  close  to  the  Thames,  and  to  make  the  situation 
somewhat  worse  the  railroad  communications  are  by  no  means 
good.  There  are  places  where  a  comparatively  small  Ger- 
man force  could  effect  a  landing  and  maintain  it  for  some 
time,  and  possibly  even  paralyze  the  great  railroad  centres. 
The  problem  would  be  to  evade  the  British  warships,  and  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  impossible  with  favorable 
weather  conditions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  such  attempt  will  be  m?de.  A  raid  of  a  few  war- 
ships is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  dispatch  of  transports 
with  horses  and  artillery.  After  they  had  once  landed  the 
difficulties  of  going  on  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ficulties of  going  back,  and  they  might  both  prove  to  be  in- 
superable.   

Among  some  letters  from  soldiers  published  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  is  one  from  Private  P.  Costigan  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers  to  his  mother  at  Caledon,  County  Tyrone.  He 
says:  "We  caught  a  couple  of  Bavarians  the  day  before  last. 
They  started  talking  with  us  and  were  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that  most  of  us  were  good  Catholics,  like  themselves. 
They  said  they  had  been  told  that  the  British  troops 
were  all  Protestants  and  the  French  atheists. 
Somehow  they  seem  to  think  they  have  a  grievance  against  us 
Irish  because  we  have  fought  so  hard  against  them  in  this 
war  instead  of  going  over  to  the  other  side,  as  they  thought 
we  would,  just  to  spite  England."  The  Bavarian  soldiers 
seem    to    have   been    misinformed. 


Most  people  nowadays  are  ready  with  positive  assertions  as 
to  international  law,  and  they  are  usually  just  as  positive  as 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  wdiole  question.  The  bombardment 
of  unfortified  towns  is,  we  are  told,  internationally  illegal, 
end  it  may  be  so,  but  at  least  the  authorities  are  not  agreed 
upon  this  point.  For  example,  Professor  Holland,  a  British 
legal  expert,  says  that  it  is  not  prohibited,  but  that  it  is  re- 
stricted. British  naval  manoeuvres  and  sham  fights,  says  Pro- 
fessor Holland,  have  often  included  this  very  thing.  Inter- 
national law  seems  to  be  as  much  of  an  ass  in  its  inability  to 
say  what  it  means  as  the  more  common  varieties  of  law. 
Moreover,  of  what  use  is  any  law  when  there  is  no  one  to 
enforce  it?'  

The  New  York  Evening  Post  relates  a  story  told  in  Eng- 
land of  Captain  von  Miiller,  late  of  the  Emdcn.  One  night 
while  the  British  cruiser  Yarmouth  was  escorting  a  merchant 
ship  out  of  Singapore,  the  wireless  operator  received  calls 
from  a  ship  some  distance  away.  He  answered  them,  and  to 
his  surprise  found  that  he  was  in  communication  with  the 
German  cruiser  Emden.  The  transmitted  message  was  as 
follows  :  "Captain  von  Miiller  and  the  wardroom  mess  send 
their  compliments  and  would  be  obliged  if  the  Yarmouth 
would  let  them  have  the  result  of  the  inter-regimental  Rugby 
football  match."  The  result  was  duly  given,  together  with 
an  intimation  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Emdcn  and  the  wardroom  mess  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  personal  attendance  at  all  field  and  track- 
events  in  England.  Sidney  Corvn. 

San   Francisco.  December  30,  1914. 


A  law  has  been  passed  in  South  Carolina  that  pro- 
vides that  no  planter  shall  have  more  than  one-third 
of  his  cultivated  area  in  cotton,  and  placing  a  tax  of 
$25  for  each  per  acre  evasion  of  the  law.  All  sheriffs, 
district  attorneys,  and  other  state  and  municipal  officials 
are  made  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  statute. 
As  a  result  South  Carolina  is  already  beginning  to 
diversify  her  crops,  and  it  is  said  that  her  farmers  are 
now  sowing  wheat  and  oats  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before  in  the  state.  In  some  cases  the  people  are 
not  waiting  for  the  cotton  crop  to  be  harvested,  but 
have  sown  their  grain  between  the  rows  of  cotton  plants. 
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THE  OLD  PRINTER. 


The  Simple  Story  of  His  Uneventful  Life. 


There  was  a  wife,  and  there  was  a  boy.  Long  before 
any  one  now  in  the  office  had  a  "sit"  in  news-rooms, 
press-room,  bnsiness  office,  or  sanctum,  and  before  the 
old  man  had  begun  to  look  oul  at  the  world  through 
spectacles  and  his  figure  was  as  straight  as  it  was  tall, 
the  typos  and  reporters  used  to  hear  him  talk  about  buy- 
ing a  lot  and  building  a  house  out  on  the  hill,  where  he 
could  have  a  patch  of  garden.  And  by  and  by  he  was 
going  to  quit  "sticking  type,"  and  get  into  something  that 
would  let  him  stay  home  nights  and  get  acquainted  with 
his  family.  And  the  suit  of  clothes  he  bought  in  the  fall 
lasted  a  long  way  into  the  next  summer,  and  then  thev 
came  out  again  in  the  winter,  and  the  old  man  "rushed" 
more  than  he  ever  did  again  while  that  dream  of  home 
was  inspiring  him.  It  is  an  old  story,  this  struggle  of 
a  printer  to  get  a  home;  any  one  of  these  restless 
mariners  of  the  land,  drifting  from  port  to  port  and 
back  again,  lured  by  the  ignis  fati-us  of  so  many  cents 
more  a  thousand  and  a  price  and  a  half  after  two 
o'clock,  and  big  bills  with  four  or  five  nights'  work. 
Never  a  wandering  "jour"  printer  got  a  chance  to  stand 
at  the  old  man's  case  while  he  was  saving  money  for  a 
house  and  lot,  and  the  "subs"  looked  at  him  with  the 
despairing  glances  of  starvation.  But  it  is  hard,  uphill 
work  for  the  printer  to  buy  a  home.  His  pay  is  easily 
reduced  and  hardly  raised ;  a  iong  strike  means  taking 
to  the  road  for  him,  and  if  he  has  a  family  and  can't 
tramp,  he  breaks  his  heart,  puts  dust  on  his  head,  and 
goes  "out  of  the  union,"  and  wearily  works  at  the 
bosses'  rates.  So  the  old  man  worked  bravely  on,  as 
many  a  printer  has  worked  before  and  since  his  time, 
and  the  little  plant  in  the  bank  began  to  grow  brighter 
as  the  old  clothes  grew  shabbier. 

And  the  boy  growing  into  his  tenth  year  used  to  be 
seen  in  the  office  after  school,  standing  at  his  tall 
father's  elbow,  learning  in  a  very  irregular,  boyish,  un- 
apprenticed  fashion,  with  a  cataract  of  questions,  to 
"stick  type."  The  old  man  never  intended  the  boy 
should  be  a  printer.  And  he  was  proud  of  him  and  of  his 
standing  at  school.  And  once  the  boy  wrote  a  ten-line 
account  of  a  boy  falling  down  stairs,  and  a  good-natured 
reporter  sent  it  in  just  as  it  came,  although  it  was  a 
dull  day,  and  the  scribe  wanted  awfully  to  make  it  a 
column  and  put  on  a  hanging  head.  And  the  old  man 
sent  marked  copies  of  that  paper  to  every  soul  he  knew 
in  this  world. 

But  one  day  an  unbidden  guest  came  home  from 
school  with  the  boy,  and  sat  down  by  the  hearthstone 
in  the  old  man's  rented  home.  And  the  long  days  of 
fever  and  doctor's  bills  drew  out  nearly  all  that  little 
bank  account,  and  one  black  day  the  old  man's  case 
was  empty  and  the  business  office  told  the  undertaker 
that  all  his  bills  would  be  paid  there,  and  he  mustn't 
take  any  money  from  the  old  man.  And  pale,  and  quiet, 
and  sad,  looking  old  and  worn,  was  the  printer  who 
came  next  day  and  took  his  old  place  at  the  case.  The 
types  didn't  click  very  fast  in  that  alley  for  days  after 
that.  And  sometimes  the  printer's  face  would  be  lying 
on  the  boxes  in  his  folded  arms,  and  how  pathetic  looked 
the  half-filled  stick  in  the  clasped  hands,  the  composing 
rule  fallen  out  of  its  place,  and  the  pied  type  and  leads 
all  tumbling  together.  More  than  one  printer,  going 
by  on  his  way  to  empty  his  stick  in  the  galley,  was  a 
long  time  bending  down  to  find  the  "take"  his  own  fol- 
lowed ;  and  more  than  one,  looking  across  at  the  heart- 
broken picture  of  sorrow,  leaned  close  down  to  his  copy 
to  read  fair  writing  that  was  never  blurred  when  it  came 
off  the  hook,  and  grimed  his  eyes  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  saying  something  about  the  dust  or  the  glare  of 
the  light.  And  then,  about  five  years  after  that,  the 
boy's  mother,  weary  of  the  long  pilgrimage,  lay  down 
to  rest  in  a  cool  arbor,  roofed  with  waving  grass  and 
blue  violets,  and  awoke  to  kiss  her  boy. 


After  that  streaks  of  gray  showed  plainly  over  the 
old  man's  head,  and  the  shoulders  stooped  a  little, 
and  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  the  boys  began  to 
call  him  "the  old  man."  The  office  was  his  home  now. 
When  I  first  came  on  the  paper  I  remember  how  he 
used  to  come  into  the  sanctum  every  Saturday  after- 
noon and  rim  over  the  exchanges  for  his  Sunday  read- 
ing; and  there  were  certain  papers  that  were  always 
saved  for  him.  I  soon  learned  his  quiet  ways,  and  many 
times  I  have  hid  his  favorite  exchanges  for  him,  so 
that  the  senior  editors  might  not  cut  them.  And  when 
the  manager  revised  the  exchange  list  and  cut  off, 
among  a  hundred  others,  all  the  old  man's  favorite 
country  exchanges,  I  was  the  guilty  man  who,  by  a 
mandatory  note  on  the  official  letter-head,  smuggled 
them  right  back  again.  And  the  old  man  always  came 
into  the  editorial  rooms  to  write  letters  to  a  half-sister, 
1  believe,  who  was  the  only  relative  be  had  in  the 
world.  She  was  dependent,  I  think,  for  I  know  the 
business  manager  used  sometimes  to  pay  the  old  man  in 
drafts  when  he  wanted  to  send  her  money. 

He  began  to  grow  old  now.  His  sorrows  didn't  make 
a  morose  man  out  of  him.  He  was  quiet,  save  when  he 
preached  his  little  sermons  on  temperance  to  the  boys, 
or  expressed  his  views  on  the  political  issues  of  the 
day.  When  he  preached  or  debated  he  had  a  way  of 
sitting  at  his  ease,  or  standing  in  the  alley,  his  stick 
poised  in  the  air,  marking  off  the  emphatic  portions  of 


his  remarks.  The  great,  big,  solemn  spectacles  came 
upon  his  face  now,  and  the  boys  occasionally  suggested 
that  he  "open  his  windows  and  let  in  the  air."  He 
only  worked  four  nights  a  week  after  a  while,  and  fell 
into  a  habit  of  setting  up  a  good  deal  of  reprint  in  the 
afternoon.  Nights  when  he  put  on  a  sub  he  sat  in  the 
composing-room  and  pottered  around  till  midnight,  for 
a  man  can't  break  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  win- 
ter he  "stoked,"  because  nobody  else  knew  how  to  make: 
that  stove  draw,  and  the  old  man  would  make  things 
roar  until  the  stove-pipe  was  red  clear  to  the  ceiling. 

He  had  a  fashion  now,  too,  of  singing  snatches  of 
old  hymns  as  he  stood  at  his  case.  I  don't  know  where 
he  learned  them,  unless  when  he  was  a  boy.  A  printer 
on  a  morning  paper,  who  goes  to  bed  about  four  or  five 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  doesn't  feel  much  like  getting 
up  and  going  to  church  at  half-past  ten.  Sunday  night 
he  goes  with  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and  if  he  has 
neither  wife  nor  sweetheart  to  take  him,  it  depends 
largely  on  the  weather.  If  he  can't  stay  outdoors  he 
goes  to  church,  but  if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  he  rather 
thinks  that  six  night  a  week  in  the  house  is  enough. 
Slug  Nine  used  to  call  the  old  man's  case  "The  Meetin' 
House,"  and  sometimes  helped  him  sing,  but  Slug  Nine's 
sacred  music  was  always  too  vociferous  in  its  character 
to  please  the  typos,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  "wood  up" 
with  their  sticks  and  rattle  him  down. 

Sometimes  the  old  man  would  lay  down  his  stick, 
take  off  his  spectacles  in  a  thoughtful  way,  and  stand 
looking  out  of  the  window  a  long  time,  forgetting  there 
was  a  galley  that  couldn't  be  proved  until  he  emptied ; 
looking  away  off,  so  far  away  from  clicking  type  and 
the  clatter  of  mallet  and  planer,  that  it  seemed  a  pity 
to  call  him  back,  and  the  boys  would  say : 

"The  old  man's  getting  old." 

He  never  seemed  to  be  very  ambitious;  never  joined 
in  the  clamor  to  have  the  markets  "go  round";  didn't 
seem  to  aspire  to  the  "ad"  cases,  and  I  think  he  was  a 
little  afraid  of  table-work.  He  seemed  to  feel,  some- 
times, his  lack  of  early  advantages,  but  he  had  a  good 
print-shop  education.  Slug  Nine  said  the  old  man 
learned  his  letters  right  from  the  boxes,  and  grew  up 
and  learned  to  set  type  in  one  of  those  mustang  offices 
where  they  keep  the  type  in  a  coffee-sack  and  chalk  out 
the  cases  on  the  floor.  He  wasn't  even  a  very  fast 
printer ;  he  didn't  often  rush,  and  he  never  "soldiered 
for  the  fat  on  the  hook,"  but  took  whatever  came  along 
with  equal  patience  and  good  nature,  whether  it  was  a 
"pick-up"  or  a  great  take  of  blind  copy,  scribbled  in 
pencil  on  blue  foolscap  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
and  marked  solid,  with  never  a  break  or  paragraph  from 
A  to  Z.  But  he  would  stand  at  that  old  case  and  pick 
up  type  all  night,  pegging  along  on  straight  brevier  as 
tranquilly  as  though  he  struck  a  display  head  on  every 
take.  He  always  made  fair  bills,  and  after  a  while,  as 
the  sixties  began  creeping  on  him,  the  boys  had  a  way 
of  "soldiering"  for  him,  and  maybe  you  don't  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  printer  to  drop  a  good  many  type,  and 
fumble  for  the  boxes,  and  let  his  thumb  get  most  aw- 
fully sore,  and  have  to  hunt  for  the  bellows  and  blow 
out  his  case,  and  study  the  copy  very  closely  and  find 
it  dreadfully  hard  to  read,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
when  by  rushing  a  little  he  can  get  a  "pick-up"  as  long 
as  your  arm  and  a  leaded  take  with  a  paragraph  to 
every  sentence.  But  they  did  that  for  the  old  man. 
and  he  knew  it,  by  and  by,  and  loved  the  boys  as  though 
they  were  his  own,  every  last  slug  of  them. 

And  so,  year  after  year,  he  wrought  among  the  boys 
on  a  morning  paper.  He  went  to  bed  about  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  world  got  up,  and  he  arose  about  the 
time  the  rest  of  the  world  sat  down  to  dinner.  He 
worked  by  every  kind  of  light  except  sunlight.  There 
were  candles  in  the  office  when  he  came  in:  then  they 
had  lard-oil  lamps,  that  smoked,  and  sputtered,  and 
smelled ;  then  he  saw  two  or  three  printers  blinded  by 
explosions  of  camphene  and  spirit-gas ;  then  kerosene 
came  in  and  heated  up  the  news-room  on  summer  nights 
like  a  furnace ;  then  the  office  put  in  gas ;  and  now  the 
electric  light  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  dazzled  his  old 
eyes,  and  glared  into  them  from  his  copy.  If  he  sang 
on  his  way  home  a  policeman  bade  him  "cheese  that," 
and  reminded  him  that  he  was  disturbing  the  peace, 
and  people  wanftd  to  sleep.  But  when  he  wanted  to 
sleep  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  whom  he  had  sat  up  all 
night  to  make  a  morning  paper,  roared  and  crashed  by 
down  the  noisy  street  under  his  window,  with  cart,  and 
truck,  and  omnibus;  blared  with  brass  bands,  howled 
with  hand-organs,  talked,  and  shouted ;  and  even  the 
shrieking  newsboy,  with  a  ghastly  sarcasm,  murdered 
the  sleep  of  the  tired  old  printer  by  yelling  the  name 
of  his  own  paper.  Year  after  year  the  foreman  roared 
at  him  to  remember  that  this  wasn't  an  afternoon 
paper ;  editors  shrieked  down  the  tube  to  have  a  blind 
man  put  on  that  dead  man's  case ;  smart  young  proof- 
readers scribbled  sarcastic  comments  on  his  work,  on 
the  margin  of  his  proof-slips;  long-winded  correspond- 
ents, learning  to  write,  and  long-haired  poets  who  could 
never  learn  to  spell,  wrathfully  cast  all  their  imperfec- 
tions upon  his  head.  But  through  it  all  he  wrought 
patiently,  and  found  more  sunshine  than  shadow  in  the 
world;  he  had  more  friends  than  enemies.  Printers 
;oid  foremen,  and  pressmen,  and  reporters,  and  editors 
came  and  went,  but  he  stayed,  and  he  saw  news- 
room and  sanctum  filled  and  emptied,  and  filled  and  emp- 
tied again,  and  filled  again  with  new  and  strange  faces. 

He  was  working  one  night,  and  when  the  hours  that 
are  so  short  in  the  ball-room  and  so  long  in  the  com- 


posing-room drew  wearily  on.  he  was  tired.  He  hadn't 
thrown  in  a  full  case,  he  said.  One  of  the  boys,  tired 
as  himself — but  a  printer  is  never  too  tired  to  be  good- 
natured — offered  to  change  places  with  him,  but  the  old 
man  said  there  was  enough  in  his  case  to  last  him 
through  his  take,  and  he  wouldn't  work  any  more  to- 
night. The  type  clicked  in  the  silent  room,  and  by  and 
by  the  old  man  said  : 

"I'm  out  of  sorts." 

He  sat  down  on  the  low  window-sill  by  bis  case,  with 
his  stick  in  his  hand,  his  hands  folded  wearily  in  his 
lap.  The  types  clicked  on.  A  galley  of  telegraph 
waited. 

"Will  any  one  kindly  tell  me  what  gentleman  is  linger- 
ing with  D  13?"  called  the  foreman,  who  was  always 
dangerously  polished  and  polite  when  be  Was  on  the 
point  of  exploding  with  wrath  and  impatience. 

Slug  Nine,  passing  by  the  alley,  stopped  to  speak  to 
the  old  man,  sitting  there  so  quietly. 

The  telegraph  boy  came  running  in  with  the  last 
manifold  sheet,  shouting: 

"Thirty!" 

They  carried  the  old  man  to  the  foreman's  long  table, 
and  laid  him  down  reverently,  and  covered  his  face. 
They  took  the  stick  out  of  his  nerveless  hand,  and  read 
his  last  take : 

Boston.  November  26. — The  American  barque, 
Pilgrim,  went  to  pieces  oft  Marblehead  in  a  light 
gale,  about  midnight.  She  was  old  and  unsea- 
worthy,   and  this  was  to  have  been  her  last  trip. 

— Robert  Burdette. 

Of  the  fossii  forests  which  have  so  far  been  dis- 
covered probably  the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  seen  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  trees 
stand  upright  in  their  natural  position,  instead  of  being 
recumbent  and  scattered  about  the  ground  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Arizona  the  fossilized  trunks 
have  evidently  been  carried  a  long  distance  from  where 
they  originally  grew.  In  the  Yellowstone  the  trees  now 
stand  where  they  grew,  and  where  they  were  entombed 
by  the  outpouring  of  various  volcanic  materials.  Now 
as  the  softer  rocks  surrounding  them  are  gradually 
worn  away  they  are  left  standing  erect  on  the  steep 
hillsides  just  as  they  stood  when  they  were  living;  in 
fact,  it  is  difficult  at  a  little  distance  to  distinguish 
some  of  these  fossil  trunks  from  the  lichen-covered 
stumps  of  kindred  living  species.  Such  an  aggregation 
of  fossil  trunks  is  therefore  well  entitled  to  be  called 
a  true  fossil  forest.  It  should  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  these  trees  still  retain  their  limbs  and  smaller 
branches,  for  the  mass  of  volcanic  material  falling  on 
them  stripped  them  down  to  bare,  upright  trunks.  "One 
traversing  the  valley  of  the  Lamar  River  may  see  at 
many  places  numerous  upright  fossil  trunks  in  the 
faces  of  nearly  vertical  walls.  These  trunks,"  writes 
F.  H.  Knowlton  in  American  Forestry,  "are  not  all  at 
a  particular  level,  but  occur  at  irregular  heights;  in 
fact,  a  section  cut  down  through  these  2000  feet  of 
beds  would  disclose  a  succession  of  fossil  forests.  That 
is  to  say,  after  the  first  forest  grew  and  was  entombed, 
there  was  a  time  without  volcanic  outburst — a  period 
long  enough  to  permit  a  second  forest  to  grow  above  the 
first.  This  in  turn  was  covered  by  volcanic  material 
and  preserved,  to  be  followed  again  by  a  period  of 
quiet,  and  these  more  or  less  regular  alternations  of 
volcanism  and  forest  growth  continued  throughout  the 
time  the  beds  were  in  process  of  formation.  The  area 
within  which  the  fossil  forests  are  now  found  was  ap- 
parently in  the  beginning  an  irregular  but  relatively  flat 
basin,  on  the  floor  of  which  after  a  time  there  grew 
the  first  forest.  Then  there  came  from  some  of  the 
volcanoes,  probably  those  to  the  north,  an  outpouring 
of  ashes,  mud  flows,  and  other  material  which  entirely 
buried  the  forest,  but  so  gradually  that  the  trees  were 
simply  submerged  by  the  incoming  material,  few  of 
them  being  prostrated.  On  the  raised  floor  of  the 
basin,  after  a  time,  the  next  forest  came  into  existence, 
only  to  be  in  turn  engulfed  as  the  first  had  been,  and  so 
on  through  the  period  represented  by  the  2000  feet  or 
more  of  similar  beds.  The  series  of  entombed  forests 
affords  a  means  of  making  at  least  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  time  required  for  the  upbuilding  of  what  is  now 
Specimen  Ridge  and  its  extensions.  During  the  time 
this  2000  feet  of  material  was  being  accumulated,  and 
since  then  to  the  present  day.  there  has  been  relatively 
little  warping  of  the  earth's  crust  at  this  point;  that  is, 
the  beds  were  then,  and  still  are.  practically  horizontal, 
so  that  the  fossil  forests,  as  they  are  being  gradually  un- 
covered, still  stand  upright.  When  the  volcanic  activi- 
ties bad  finally  ceased,  the  ever-working  disintegrating 
forces  of  nature  began  to  tear  and  wear  down  this  ac- 
cumulated material,  eroding  the  beds  on  a  grand  scale. 
Deep  canons  and  gulches  have  been  trenched  and  vast 
quantities  of  the  softer  materials  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  streams  and  again  deposited  on  lower 
levels  or  transported  to  great  and  unknown  distances." 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  fossil  forests  in  many  re- 
spects is  found  near  Junction  Butte.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best-preserved  trees  stands  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  sbipe.  This  trunk,  which  is  that  of  a  giant  red- 
wood, is  twenty-six  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference 
without  the  bark  and  about  twelve  feet  in  height.  The 
portion  of  this  huge  '.runk  preserved  is  the  base,  and 
it  exhibits  to  a  considerable  degree  the  swelling  or 
buttressing  so  well  known  in  the  living 
roots,  which  are  as  large  as  the  trtiiil 
trees,  are  now  embedded  in  solid  rock. 
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January  2,  1915. 


THE  KING'S  SHILLING. 


'  Piccadilly  "  Talks  About  Enlistments  and  the  Work  of  the 
Recruiting:  Sergeant. 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  the  American  in  England  who 
sets  forth  on  the  quest  for  facts.  Just  at  the  present 
time  facts  are  contraband  of  war  and  to  be  in  search  of 
them  is  a  highly  suspicious  circumstance.  A  strict 
patriotic  virtue  demands  a  state  of  contented  ignorance 
about  everything  except  official  bulletins.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  that  every  one  knows,  including  the 
whole  German  nation,  but  that  must  not  be  printed  in 
any  English  journal.  In  fact  the  best  way  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  get  the  news  is  to  subscribe  to  an  American 
newspaper.  It  is  true  that  the  date  lines  will  be  a  week 
behind,  but  the  news  will  be  fresh,  sparkling,  and  accu- 
rate. He  will  learn  things  about  the  war  that  he  can 
learn  from  no  other  source,  and  he  will  get  information 
about  England  that  he  would  never  get  at  home.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  American  newspapers  that  are 
mainly  in  demand  at  the  clubs,  and  certainly  one  sees 
them  in  increasing  numbers  everywhere. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  enlistments.  No  one 
knows  precisely,  or  even  approximately,  how  many  men 
have  come  in  nor  how  fast  they  are  arriving.  It  is 
fatally  easy  to  talk  in  millions,  whether  men  or  dollars, 
and  it  may  be  true  that  about  a  million  and  a  half 
men  are  now  being  taught,  in  Kipling's  words,  to 

Serve  God,  honor  the  queen. 
Shoot  straight,   and  keep  clean. 

But  no  one  knows,  and  when  no  one  knows  the  facts,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  every  one  knows  a  whole  lot 
of  things  that  are  not  so. 

But  there  was  one  London  recruiting  official  whose 
feelings  got  the  better  of  him  and  who  delivered  his 
soul  to  me  in  a  few  well-chosen  anathemas.  His  powers 
in  this  respect  were  remarkable,  and  in  spite  of  his 
fluency  he  seemed  to  be  selecting  with  care  from  an 
extensive  supply.  He  said  that  with  one  exception  all 
classes  were  coming  forward  well,  and  the  one  excep- 
tion was  what  the  Britisher  calls  the  lower  middle  class. 
The  lower  middle  class  means  shabby  villadom,  suburb- 
dom,  the  junior  clerk,  the  kind  of  people  who  have 
rooted  social  objections  to  working  with  their  hands 
and  who  are  unable  for  obvious  reasons  to  work  with 
their  heads.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
boys,  said  my  profane  informant,  as  of  the  girls,  whom 
he  designated  in  the  forcible  vernacular  of  which  he  was 
a  master.  It  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  their  caste 
never  to  be  seen  with  a  soldier,  and  the  boys  might 
take  their  choice  between  them  and  the  uniform.  The 
upper  middle  classes  and  the  aristocrats  were  coming 
forward  in  masses,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were 
quite  as  willing  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  anywhere  else. 
And  the  lower  classes  were  equally  prompt  and  enthusi- 
astic. It  was  only  the  pitiable  lower  middle  class  that 
hung  back,  the  class  whose  God  is  "respectability" — the 
class  that  is  rigid  in  church  attendance,  that  regards  the 
weekly  "at  home"  as  a  sacred  institution,  whose 
daughters  invariably  play  the  piano  and  whose  mothers 
confine  their  reading  to  the  society  novel  of  approved 
tendencies. 

The  aristocracy,  so  far  as  enlistment  is  concerned,  is 
represented  by  the  universities  and  the  great  public- 
schools,  and  the  attitude  here  has  been  irreproachable. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  Eton  term  every  boy  leaving  the 
school  volunteered  to  serve  in  any  capacity.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  full  one-half  of  the  old  Eton  boys  of  mili- 
tary age  are  now  at  the  front  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  other  half  are  either  physically  disqualified  or  have 
families  wholly  dependent  on  them.  There  are  over  a 
thousand  Harrow  boys  with  the  colors  in  all  capacities, 
Rugby  makes  just  as  good  a  showing,  and  as  for  the 
universities  they  are  nearly  depleted. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  encountered  a  stockbroker  in  a  fair 
way  of  business.  He  was  forty-six  years  of  age  and  he 
was  saying  unprintable  things  because  he  had  been  re- 
jected on  physical  grounds.  He  had  encouraged  most 
of  his  clerks  to  enlist,  promising  them  their  full  salaries 
during  their  absence.  He  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  war 
and  he  was  apparently  anxious  to  complete  the  process 
by  going  to  the  front  as  a  private.  And  now  an  old 
heart  trouble  had  intervened.  It  was  too  bad.  It  was 
an  outrage.  It  was  a  crime.  But  a  week  later  there 
was  better  news.  He  had  joined  a  special  regiment  for 
home  defense.  The  men  were  to  furnish  their  own 
equipment  at  their  own  expense,  and  those  who  had  au- 
tomobiles were  expected  to  surrender  them.  And  most 
of  them  had  automobiles.  They  were  being  trained  by 
the  typical  drill  sergeant  with  an  enviable  command  of 
vituperative  language  and  a  hatred  for  undrilled  hu- 
manity.   And  so  every  one  was  happy  and  contented. 

The  lower  classes — and  one  must  use  these  hateful 
terms  in  England — are  equally  satisfactory  to  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant.  If  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
wasters  and  criminals  among  the  applicants  they  seem 
to  straighten  themselves  out  in  good  time.  If  they  are 
detected  they  leave  by  the  back  door  and  inconspicu- 
ously. Here,  too,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  rage 
against  the  doctors  whose  uncanny  skill  in  finding  out 
what  is  going  on  in  a  man's  body  is  first  the  subject  of 
incredulity  and  then  of  indignation.  Some  of  these  re- 
1   jiies  wander  from  post  to  post  and  get  them- 

Ives  examined  again  and  again  in  the  hope  of  slipping 
nigh  somewhere,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  do  slip 


through.  Teeth  and  hearts  are  usually  the  weak  points, 
but,  as  one  unfortunate  candidate  remarked,  he  was 
not  expecting  to  bite  the  enemy,  and  as  for  his  heart, 
he  would  answer  for  it  that  it  was  in  the  right  place. 
London,  December  15,  1914.  Piccadilly. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Julian  C.  Medina,  whom  General  Villa  has  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  was 
until  recently  a  workingman.  He  is  said. to  have  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  carpenter  until  he  became  active 
in  political  affairs  of  his  district  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  Villa's  advisers. 

Dr.  John  Henry  MacCracken,  who  has  been  elected 
president  of  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  is  pro- 
fessor of  political  philosophy  at  New  York  University. 
He  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Halle- 
Wittenberg,  Germany,  in  1899.  He  is  a  son  of  H.  M. 
MacCracken,  formerly  chancellor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  was  at  one  time  head  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege, Missouri. 

Admiral  Reginald  F.  Nicholson,  who  has  just  re- 
tired, having  reached  the  age  limit  of  sixty-two,  is 
said  to  be  the  last  officer  who  served  in  the  navy  in 
any  capacity  during  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  signing  as  cabin  boy  on  the  warship 
State  of  Georgia,  commanded  by  his  father,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  blockade  of  Wilmington.  His  .last  sea 
duty  was  as  commander  of  the  Asiatic  fleet. 

Dr.  Jose  Vicente  Concha,  the  new  president  of  Co- 
lombia, is  a  lawyer  of  high  attainments  and  a  diplo- 
mat of  recognized  ability.  He  has  something  of  the 
shrewd  carefulness  and  reserve  of  the  Scot,  and  holds 
fast  to  that  which  has  been  tried  and  proved,  rather 
than  incline  himself  to  the  fancies  of  the  hour  in  gov- 
ernment. He  has  succeeded  in  uniting,  for  the  time 
at  any  rate,  the  powerful  Liberal  and  "Conservador" 
political  parties. 

Lord  Decies,  who  now  seems  slated  for  the  position 
of  viceroy  of  Ireland,  despite  the  reports  naming  Lord 
Wimborne,  was  selected  as  a  representative  peer  of 
Ireland  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  19, 
1912.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  third  Baron  of 
Decies.  On  February  7,  1911,  Vivian  Gould,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Gould,  and  Lord  Decies 
were  married  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Cathedral,  New 
York. 

Professor  Garrett  Droppers,  who  some  fifteen  years 
ago  was  professor  of  political  economy  at  Keio  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo,  has  been  appointed  minister  to  Greece, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  George  Frederick  Williams,  whose 
outspoken  criticisms  of  conditions  in  Albania  compelled 
his  resignation.  He  was  president  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota,  1898-1906.  Since  1908  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  commission  of  commerce  and  industry 
of  Massachusetts. 

Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Henry  McMahon,  who  has  been 
appointed  high  commissioner  for  Egypt,  now  that  that 
country  has  been  declared  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  foreign  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  since  1911.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  and  obtained  the 
sword  of  honor  in  1882.  Since  1885  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  various  government  tasks  in  India,  and  in 
1907  was  created  an  Afghan  Sirdar  of  the  first  class. 
He  was  appointed  master  of  ceremonies  to  King  Ed- 
ward during  the  royal  visit  to  India. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Trueblood,  general  secretary 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  since  1892,  has  resigned, 
owing  to  failing  health,  his  resignation  to  go  into  effect 
next  May.  He  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1847.  For  five 
years,  beginning  with  1874,  he  was  president  of  the 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  College.  He  was  at  The  Hague 
Convention  of  1899,  during  the  peace  conference.  As 
a  lecturer  and  writer  he  is  widely  known,  and  for  over 
twenty  years  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  Dr.  Trueblood  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Law  Association.  Standing  out  among  .his  literary  ef- 
forts is  his  translation  of  Kant's  "Zum  Ewigen 
Frieden." 

Lawrence  Y.  Spear,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  submarine  than  any  other  man 
in  this  country,  does  not  believe  that  the  battleship  is 
doomed,  but  that  a  perfect  navy  must  be  composed  of 
several  units,  the  battleship,  battle  cruiser,  scout  cruiser, 
torpedo-boat  destroyer,  submarine,  and  many  other 
craft.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. In  1900  he  was  on  duty  as  superintending 
constructor  for  the  United  States  Navy  at  the  shipyard 
of  Lewis  Nixon  at  Elizabethport,  where  the  first  small 
Holland  submarine  was  building  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Seeing  great  possibilities  in  the  submarine,  he 
retired  from  the  navy  and  became  vice-president  and 
naval  architect  of  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  which 
owns  the  Holland  submarine  patents.  He  has  seen  the 
submarine  grow  from  sixty  feet  in  length  to  three  hun- 
dred feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  boat  that  is  to  be 
built  for  the  United  States  government,  and  the  plans 
for  which  have  largely  come  from  his  work.  A  large 
number  of  boats  from  plans  made  by  Mr.  Spear  are 
in  service  in  the  navies  of  England,  Japan,  Russia, 
Canada,  Holland,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


An  Island. 
My   dream  is   of   an   island-place 

Which  distant  seas  keep  lonely, 
A  little  island  on  whose  face 
.     The  stars  are  watchers  only  : 
Those  bright  stilt  stars  !  they  need  not  seem 
Brighter  or  stiller  in  my  dream. 

An  island  full  of  hills  and  dells, 

All  rumpled  and  uneven 
With  green  recesses,  sudden  swells, 

And   odorous  valleys  driven 
So  deep  and  straight  that  always  there 
The  wind  is  cradled  to  soft  air. 

Hills  running  up  to  Heaven  for  light 
Through  woods  that  half-way  ran, 

As  if  the  wild  earth  mimicked  right 
The  wilder  heart  of  man  : 

Only  it  shall  be  greener  far 

And  gladder  than  hearts  ever  are. 

The  place  is  all  awave  with  trees, 

Limes,  myrtles  purple-beaded, 
Acacias  having  drunk  the  lees 

Of  the  night-dew,  faint-headed, 
And  wan  gray  olive-woods  which  seem 
The  fittest  foliage  for  a  dream. 

The  island's  edges  are  a-wing 

With  trees  that  overbranch 
The  sea  with  song-birds   welcoming 

The  curlews  to  green  change  ; 
And  doves  from  half-closed  lids  espy 
The  red  and  purple  fish   go  by. 
>m  "An  Island/'  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brozcning. 


After  Many  Years. 
The    song   that   once    I    dream'd    about, 

The    tender,    touching    thing, 
As  radiant   as   the   rose  without — 

The  love  of  wind  and  wing; 
The  perfect  verses   to   the  tune 

Of  woodland  music  set, 
As   beautiful    as   afternoon, 

Remain  unwritten   yet. 

It  is  too  late  to  write  them  now — 

The  ancient  fire  is  cold  ; 
No  ardent  lights  illume  the  brow, 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 
I   can  not  dream  the  dream  again  ; 

But,   when  the   happy  birds 
Are  singing  in  the  sunny  rain, 

I   think  1  hear  its  words. 

I   think  I  hear  the  echo  still 

Of   long   forgotten   tones, 
When   evening  winds   are  on  the  hills. 

And   sunset   fires   the   cones. 
But  only  in  the  hours  supreme, 

With    songs    of   land    and   sea, 
The  lyrics  of  the  leaf  and  stream, 

This   echo   comes  to  me. 

No  longer  doth  the  earth  reveal 

Her  gracious  green  and  gold  ; 
I  sit  where  youth  was  once,   and   feel 

That  I  am  growing  old. 
The   lustre   from  the   face  of  things 

Is  wearing  all   away ; 
Like  one  who  halts  with  tired  wings, 

I  rest  and  muse  today. 

There  is  a  river  in  the  range 

I  love  to  think  about ; 
Perhaps  the   searching  feet   of  change 

Have  never   found   it  out. 
Ah  !    oftentimes  I  used  to  look 

Upon  its  banks,  and  long 
To  steal  the  beauty  of  that  brook 

And  put  it  in  a  song. 

I  wonder  if  the  slopes  of  moss, 

In  dreams  so  dear  to  me — 
The  falls  of  flower  and  flower-like  floss 

Are  as  they  used  to  be  ! 
I  wonder  if  the  waterfalls, 

The  singers  far  and  fair. 
That  gleam'd  between  the  wet,   green  w 

Are  still  the  marvels  there ! 

Ah  !  let  me  hope  that  in  that  place 

The   old   familiar  things 
To  which  I  turn  u  wistful  face 

Have  never  taken  wings. 
Let  me  retain  the  fancy  still, 

That,  past  the  lordly  range, 
There  always  shines,  in  folds  of  hill. 

One  spot  secure  front   change  ! 

I  trust  that  yet  the  tender  screen 

That  shades   a   certain  nook 
Remains,  with  all  its  gold  and  green 

The  glory  of  the  brook. 
It  hides  a  secret   to  the  birds 

And   waters    only   known — 
The  letters  of  two  lovely  words — 

A  poem  on  a  stone. 

Perhaps  the  lady  of  the  past. 

Upon  these  lines  may  light. 
The  purest  verses  and  the  last 

That  I  may  ever  write. 
She  need  not  fear  a  word  of  blame: 

Her  tale  the  flowers  keep  ; — 
The  wind  that  heard  me  breathe  her  name 

Has  been  tor  years  asleep. 

But  in  the  night,  and  when  the  rain 

The   troubled  torrents  fills, 
I   often  think  I   see  again 
.  The.  river  in  the  hills : 
And  when  the  day  is  very  near, 

And  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
My   spirit   fancies   it   can   hear 

The  song  I  can  not  sing. 


alls, 


H.  C.  Kendall. 


A  log  raft  containing  one  million  feet  of  cedar,  said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  floated  on  the  Pacific,  recently 
made  the  trip  from  British  Columbia  to  Puget  Sound. 
It  was  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy  feet  wide. 


\XUARY   2,    1915. 


THE    ARGONAU T 


THE  CHARM  OF  IRELAND. 


Burton    E.    Stevenson    Gives    an    Account    of    His    Journey 
Through  the  Emerald  Isle. 


It  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  a  curious  quality  of  magic 
existing  in  Ireland  that  there  is  an  insatiable  public 
appetite  for  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
Of  most  other  parts  of  the  world  we  can  easily  hear 
too  much,  but  not  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  seem  that 
every  descriptive  writer  finds  something  new  to  say, 
some  fresh  feature  or  aspect  to  set  forth.  And  so  we 
find  that  Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson  is  able  to  fill  nearly 
six  hundred  pages  and  to  hold  the  attention  with  every 
one  of  them.  The  credit  must  of  course  be  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  topic,  for  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  a  graceful  writer  and  with-  a  discriminating  eye  for 
the  things  that  are  worth  writing.  Nevertheless  the 
tribute  to  Ireland  herself  remains  unaffected. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Stevenson  long  to  discern  the 
undercurrent  of  political  antagonisms  that  are  not  likely 
wholly  to  disappear  for  years  to  come.  He  found,  for 
example,  that  his  porter  in  Dublin  professed  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  location  of  Sackville  Street,  although  an 
appeal  to  a  policeman  elicited  the  fact  that  they  were 
then  on  that  street : 

"What  name  was  it  you  gave  this  street,  sir?"  he  asked, 
at  last. 

"Sackville  Street,"  I  answered,  and  pointed  for  confirmation 
to  the  sign  at  the  corner,  very  plain  under  the  electric  light. 

From  the  vacant  look  he  gave  it  I  knew  he  couldn't  read  ; 
but  he  scratched  his  head  perplexedly. 

"A  friend  of  mine  told  me-  'twas  O'Connell  Street,"  he 
said  finally,  and  I  paid  him  and  dismissed  him  without  realiz- 
ing that  I  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  age-long 
conflict  between  English  officialism  and  Irish  patriotism. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  securing  a  specimen  of 
the  true  Irish  shamrock,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  it  was  too  easy,  since  every  one 
produced  something  different  with  the  claim  that  it  was 
the  "only  genuine."  At  Clondalkin  Mrs.  Stevenson 
asked  a  gardener  for  a  piece  of  the  true  shamrock,  a 
request  promptly  complied  with: 

We  examined  it  eagerly.  It  was  trefoil,  the  leaf  of  which 
is  like  our  white  clover,  except  that  it  lacks  the  little  white 
rings  which  mark  the  leaf  of  ours,  and  it  blossoms  with  a  tiny 
yellow  flower.  I  confess  that  it  wasn't  at  all  my  idea  of  the 
shamrock,  nor  was  it  Betty's,  and  she  asked  the  gardener 
doubtfully  if  he  was  sure  that  this  was  it. 

"I  am,  miss,"  he  answered  promptly ;  "as  sure  as  I  am  of 
anything." 

"But  down  in  the  village,"  said  Betty,  "a  woman  gave  me 
this,"  and  she  took  the  spray  from  her  buttonhole,  "and  said 
it  was  the  true  shamrock.  You  see  the  leaf  is  quite  green  and 
larger  and  the  blossom  is  white." 

"True  for  you,  miss;  and  there  be  some  people  who  think 
i hat  the  true  shamrock.  But  it  is  not  so — 'tis  only  white 
clover.     The  true  shamrock  is  that  I  have  given  you." 

"Well,  you  are  a  gardener,"  said  Betty,  "and  ought  to 
know." 

"Ah,  miss,''  retorted  the  man,  his  eyes  twinkling,  "you  could 
start  the  prettiest  shindy  you  ever  saw  by  getting  all  the  gar- 
deners in  Ireland  together  and  asking  them  to  decide  which 
was  the  true  shamrock  !" 

The  old-age  pension  system  excited  the  author's  in- 
terest. Every  person  over  seventy  years  of  age  and 
with  an  income  of  less  than  ten  shillings  a  week  re- 
ceives five  shillings  from  the  government,  and  there 
seemed  a  surprising  number  of  such  persons  in  Clon- 
dalkin. Mr.  Stevenson  says  he  asked  the  postmistress 
about  this: 

"Yes,  there  be  a  great  many,"  she  agreed.  "In  this  small 
place  alone  there  are  fifty  poor  souls  who  get  their  five  shil- 
lings every  Friday.  Are  they  all  over  seventy?  Sure,  I 
don't  know  ;  there  be  many  of  them  don't  know  themselves  ; 
but  they  all  think  they  are,  only  it  was  very  hard  sometimes 
to  make  the  committee  believe  it.  There  is  Mary  Clancy,  now, 
as  spry  a  woman  as  you  will  see  anywhere  ;  and  lookin*  not  a 
day  over  fifty.  The  committee  was  for  refusin'  her,  but  she 
said,  said  she,  'Your  honors,  I  was  the  mother  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, and  the  youngest  of  them  was  Bridget,  whom  you  see 
here  beside  me.  Bridget  was  married  when  she  was  seventeen, 
and  she  has  fifteen  children  of  her  own,  and  this  is  the 
youngest  of  them  she  has  by  the  hand — you'll  see  that  he  is 
four  years  old.  Now  how  old  am  I?'  The  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  they  looked  at  her  and  then  they  looked  at  each 
other  and  then  they  took  out  their  pencils  and  made  some 
figures  and  then  they  scratched  their  heads  and  then  they 
said  she  should  have  a  pension.     And  sure  she  deserved  it !" 

St.  Kevin's  Bed  received  due  honor  at  the  hands  of 
the  visitors.  An  unkempt  vagabond  offered  to  take 
them  there  in  his  boat,  and  overcame  their  prudent 
scruples  by  a  volume  of  assurances: 

"Arrah,  you  must  go  to  bed,  your  honor,"  he  cried;  "and 
your  honor's  lady,  too.  'Tis  the  place  where  the  blessed 
Saint  lived  for  siven  years,  and  if  you  sit  down  in  his  seat  you 
will  niver  have  the  backache,  and  if  you  lie  down  in  his  bed 
you  will  niver  have  any  ache  at  all,  at  all,  and  if  you  make 
three  wishes  they  will  surely   come  true." 

Betty  and  I  glanced  at  each  other.  We  were  tempted. 
Then  I  looked  at  our  would-be  guide. 

"Why   don't   you   make   three   wishes   yourself?"    I    asked. 

"I  have,  your  honor." 

"Did  they   come   true?" 

"They  did,  your  honor,"  he  answered  instantly.  "I  asked 
for  a  light  heart,  a  quick  wit,  and  a  ready  tongue.  Your 
honor  can  see  that  I  have  all  of  them." 

The  political  question  naturally  came  much  to  the 
front,  and  those  with  whom  Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  on 
this  subject  had  usually  something  intelligent  and  novel 
to  say.  For  example,  we  have  a  conversation  with  the 
schoolmaster  at  St.  Kevin : 

"You  are  a  Nationalist,  I  suppose  ?"  I  said,  after  I  had 
finished  looking  through    the   blank. 

"I  am,"  he  assented  emphatically. 

"Why?"    1    asked. 

"Because  it  is  bad  for  Ireland  to  be  treated  like  a  spoiled 
child.     That  is  the   way    England    treats  us  now — we   can   get 


anything  we  want  if  we  yell  loud  enough.  And  it's  bad  for 
England,  too.  She  has  problems  enough  of  her  own,  heaven 
knows,  but  all  she  can  think  about  is  Ireland.  Every  sensible 
Englishman  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  us,  so  his  government 
can  have  a  little  time  to  attend  to  its  own  affairs.  What 
Ireland  needs  is  to  be  chucked  overboard  and  told  to  sink 
or  swim.  We'll  swim,  of  course,  but  the  shore's  a  long  way 
off,  and  it  will  be  a  hard  pull ;  but  the  harder  it  is  the  closer 
we  Irishmen  will  be  drawn  together.  Home  Rule  won't  bring 
any  shower  of  blessings — it's  more  apt  to  bring  hardships  for 
a  while;  but  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  stop  thinking  about 
our  wrongs,  and  go  to  work  to  make  Ireland  a  country  worth 
living  in." 

Of  course  no  visit  to  Ireland  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  usual  ceremony  at  the  Blarney  Stone.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  reached  the  historic  spot  and  were 
presently  joined  by  two  American  women,  to  whom  they 
explained  the  procedure : 

"We  were  just  sitting  here  trying  to  screw  up  courage  to 
do   it,"   Betty   added. 

The  newcomers  looked  at  the  stone,  and  then  at  the  abyss. 

"Well,  I'll  never  do  it!"  they  exclaimed  simultaneously,  and 
they  contented  themselves  with  throwing  a  kiss  at  it ;  and  then 
they  went  away,  and  Betty  and  I,  both  rather  pale  around  the 
gills,  continued  to  talk  of  ships  and  shoes  and  sealing-wax. 
But  I  saw  in  her  eyes  that  somehow  or  other  she  was  going 
to   kiss  the   stone. 

And  then  a  tall,  thin  man  came  up  the  stair,  and  he  asked 
us  where  the  stone  was,  and  we  showed  him,  and  he  looked 
at  it,  and  then  he  glanced  down  into  the  intervening  gulf,  and 
drew  back  with  a  shudder. 

"Not  for  me,"  he  said.     "Not — for — me." 

"We've  come  all  the  way  from  America,"  said  Betty,  "and 
we  simply  can't  go   away  until   we've   kissed   it." 

"Well,  I've  come  all  the  way  from  New  Zealand,  madam." 
said  the  man,  "but  I  wouldn't  think  for  a  minute  of  risking 
my  life  like  that." 

An  Irish  boy  was  good  enough  to  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  ceremony,  and  this  seems  to  have 
proved  too  much  for  Mrs.   Stevenson: 

When  I  turned  around,  Betty  had  her  hat  and  coat  oft",  and 
v/as  spreading  her  raincoat  on  the  parapet  opposite  the  stone. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"   I  demanded  sternly. 

She  sat  down  on  the  raincoat  with  her  back  to  the  abyss. 

"Come  on,  you  two,   and  hold  me,"  she  commanded. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  refused,  but  I  didn't.  The  truth  is, 
I  wanted  her  to  kiss  the  stone  as  badly  as  she  wanted  to  ;  so 
I  knelt  on  one  side  of  her  and  the  New  Zealander  knelt 
on  the  other,  and  we  each  grasped  an  ankle.  She  groped  for 
the  iron  bars,  found  them  after  an  instant,  and  drew  herself 
toward  them. 

"Now,  push  me  down,"  she  said. 

We  did ;  and  as  soon  as  we  heard  the  smack,  we  hauled 
her  up  again,  her  face  aglow  with  triumph.  It  took  her 
some  minutes  to  get  her  hair  fixed,  for  most  of  the  hair-pins 
had  fallen  out.  When  she  looked  up,  she  saw  that  I  had 
taken  off  my  coat. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  demanded,  in  much  the 
same  tone  that  I  had  used. 

"I'm  going  to  kiss  that  stone,"  I  said.  "Do  you  suppose 
I'd  go  away  now  without  kissing  it?  Why,  I'd  never  hear 
the  last  of  it !  Get  hold  of  my  legs,"  and  I  sat  down,  keeping 
my  eyes  carefully  averted  from  the  hundred-and-twenty-foot 
drop. 

Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us  of  a  conversation  with  an  Eng- 
lish salesman  who  had  been  to  America  and  who  had 
returned  full  of  enthusiasm  for  everything  except  the 
American  roads: 

"The  only  thing  I  saw  to  criticize  in  America  were  the 
roads,"  he  added.  "Why  don't  you  take  a  leaf  from  Lloyd 
George's  book?  He  has  put  a  tax  of  three-pence  a  gallon 
on  gasoline  used  by  pleasure  cars,  and  this  tax  goes  into  a 
fund  for  the  upkeep  of  the  highways,  proportioned  according 
to  the  number  of  cars  in  each  county.  Gasoline  used  in  com- 
mercial cars  pays  a  tax  of  three-ha'-pence  a  gallon.  A  great 
sum  is  collected  in  this  way,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  highways 
is  thrown  upon  the  people  who  do  them  the  most  damage.  If 
you'd  do  the  same  in  America,  your  roads  would  soon  be  as 
good  as  ours  ;  and  nobody  could  complain  that  the  tax  was 
unjust." 

I  agreed  that  it  was  a  clever  idea,  and  I  hereby  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  lawmakers. 

"Well,"  said  the  priest,  who  had  been  listening  attentively 
to  all  this,  "I  am  glad  to  know  the  truth  about  this  tax.  I 
had  heard  of  it,  and  had  thought  it  another  English  exaction 
laid  upon  Ireland.  Now  I  see  that  I  was  wrong;  for,  as  you 
say,  it  is  a  just  tax." 

Opinions  as  to  the  effects  of  Home  Rule  were  very 
varied,  although  the  general  view  seems  to  have  been 
that  it  would  make  no  great  difference  commercially. 
But  a  journeyman  tailor  whom  the  author  met  at 
Limerick  had  a  different  belief.  He  was  sure  that  com- 
merce would  boom  at  once: 

"How  is  all  this  to  be  brought  about?"  I  asked. 

"  'Tis  you  Americans  will  be  doing  it,  sir.  The  Irish  in 
America,  our  brothers,  God  bless  them,  will  rally  to  the  oul'i 
land.  Her  children  will  come  home  to  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
once  she  is  free  of  England.  'Tis  them  ones  will  set  us  on 
our  feet  again.  They  will  be  putting  their  money  into  our 
industries,  till  in  the  whole  island  there  will  be  not  an  idle 
wheel  or  a  smokeless  chimney." 

I  told  him  I  was  afraid  his  dreams  were  too  rosy  ;  that  the 
American  Irish,  like  all  other  Americans,  would  be  governed 
by  dividends,  not  by  sentiment  in  the  investment  of  their 
money.  But  nothing  could  shake  his  belief  in  the  good  time 
coming.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Ulster,  and  he 
laughed. 

"The  Protestants  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Home  Rule," 
he  said.  "  'Tis  them  will  control  this  government.  We 
Catholics  are  going  to  pick  the  best  and  strongest  men  in  this 
island  to  man  the  ship,  and  there  will  be  more  Protestants 
than  Catholics  among  them-  We  will  need  strong  arms  at 
the  helm,  and  what  do  we  care  what  their  religion  may  be, 
it  only  they're  good  men  and  true?  You're  a  Protestant  I 
take  it,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  ;  "I  am." 

"And  does  that  make  me  think  any  the  less  of  you?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  'Tis  the  same  God  we  look  at,  only  with  different 
eyes." 

"Not  even  that,"  I  corrected ;  "with  the  same  eyes — just 
from  a  different  angle." 

"You've  said  it,  sir.     I  can't  improve  on  that." 

A  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Adare  reminds  the  author  of 
a  good  story  of  "Silken  Thomas."  tenth  Earl  of  Kil- 


dare,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  good  man  and  true : 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Silken  Thomas,"  tenth  Earl  of 
Kildare?  Probably  not;  yet  he  was  a  great  man  in  his  day — 
not  so  great  as  his  grandfather,  that  greatest  of  the  Geraldines. 
whose  trial  for  treason  before  Henry  VII  is  a  thing  Irishmen 
love  to  remember. 

"This  man  burned  the  cathedral  at  Cashel,"  said  the  prose- 
cutor, "and  we  will  prove  it." 

"Spare  your  evidence,"  said  the  earl.  "I  admit  that  I  set 
fire  to  the  church,  but  'twas  only  because  I  thought  the  arch- 
bishop was  inside." 

"All  Ireland  can  not  rule  this  man  !"  cried  one  of  his  op- 
ponents. 

"Then,  by  God,  this  man  shall  rule  all  Ireland  !"  said  the 
king,  and  Kildare  was  made  lord  lieutenant,  and  went  back 
to  Dublin  in  triumph. 

Poverty,  of  course,  was  everywhere,  but  it  was  usually 
a  poverty  free  from  misery  and  consistent  with  dignity 
and  self-respect.  We  have  a  rather  striking  picture  of 
a  mother  and  daughter  in  Connaught,  a  picture  not 
without  its  lesson  for  more  fortunate  mothers  else- 
where : 

Farther  on.  I  came  upon  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  a  girl 
of  about  sixteen,  working  on  a  potato  patch  ;  and  the  girl 
was  really  pretty,  although  at  the  moment  she  was  engaged 
in  spreading  manure  with  her  hands  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  Her  skirt  was  kilted  high,  revealing  her  graceful  and 
rounded  legs,  and  when  she  smiled  her  teeth  were  very  white. 
That  was  the  finishing  touch,  for  teeth  are  bad  in  Ireland. 
and  most  pretty  girls  need  only  smile  to  disillusion  one. 
So,  after  some  talk  about  the  weather,  and  about  America,  I 
asked  the  mother  if  I  might  not  take  the  girl's  picture  ;  and 
the  girl  was  willing  enough,  for  she  hastily  let  down  her 
skirt,  blushing  with  pleasure  ;  but  her  mother  shook  her  head. 

"You  are  not  the  first  one  to  be  askin'  that,"  she  said  ;  "bui 
I  have  said  no  to  all  of  them,  for  I  would  not  have  her  grow- 
ing vain." 

"She  has  a  right  to  be  vain,"  I  pointed  out,  "for  she  is 
very  pretty ;  and  it  wouldn't  hurt  her  to  have  her  picture 
taken." 

"Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  said  her  mother;  "and 
she  is  not  as  good  as  she  looks." 

Mr.  Stevenson  seems  to  suggest  that  the  real  Irish 
problem  is  ignorance.  Hygiene  is  often  resented,  and 
the  best-meaning  efforts  in  this  direction  are  thro'wn 
away.  Upon  cne  occasion  his  car-driver  tells  him  of  a 
local  doctor  who  gave  the  whole  thing  up  as  a  bad  job. 
and  small  wonder : 

"Ah,  Mister  O'Beirn,  that  was,"  said  Joyce;  "a  Galway 
man,  born  to  the  Irish.  How  he  got  the  app'intment,  I  don't 
know  ;  but  he  did  stir  this  district  up — went  about  givin'  long 
talks,  he  did,  about  how  we're  made  and  why  we  get  sick,  and 
such  like  ;  and  he  went  into  the  houses  and  made  the  women 
wash  the  childer  and  set  things  to  rights,  and  they  bore  with 
him  because  they  knew  he  meant  them  no  harm.  He  wore 
himself  to  a  bone,  he  did,  and  we  were  all  fond  of  him  ;  but 
I'm  not  savin'  it  wasn't  a  relief  when  he  was  moved  to  an 
other  district,  and  we  could  make  ourselves  comfortable 
again." 

"No  doubt  the  children  are  glad,  too,"   I  ventured. 

"They  are,  sir ;  and  why  should  one  bother  washin'  them 
when  they  get  dirty  again  right  away  ?  Sure  the  women  have 
enough   to    do    without   that !" 

The  Irish  pronunciation  was  sometimes  a  difficulty, 
and  of  this  we  have  an  amusing  example: 

You  may  perhaps  have  noticed  that  in  such  Irish  conversa- 
tions as  I  have  given  in  these  pages,  I  have  contented  myself 
with  trying  to  imitate  the  idiom,  without  attempting  to  imi- 
tate the  brogue ;  and  this  is  because  it  is  impossible  to  imi- 
tate it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Such  imitation  would  be 
either  a  burlesque  or  would  be  unreadable.  For  example, 
while  we  were  talking  to  the  waitress  at  Leenane,  Betty  asked 
her  what  a  very  delicious  jam  which  she  served  with  our  tea 
was  made  of. 

"Black  torn,  miss,"  she  answered — at  least,  that  is  what  it 
sounded  like. 

"Black  torn?"  repeated  Betty.  "What  is  it?  A  berry  or 
a  fruit?" 

The  girl  tried  to  describe  it,  but  not  recognizably. 

"Can  you  spell  it  ?"  asked  Betty  at  last. 

"I  can,  miss ;  b-1-a-c-k,  black,  c-u-r-r-a-n-t,  torn,"  answered 
the  girl. 

At  Bundoran  the  author  was  favored  with  another 
opinion  as  to  the  results  of  Home  Rule,  and  one  that 
was  distinctly  pessimistic.  It  was  given  to  him  by  a 
Dublin  barrister  who  had  come  to  Bundoran  for  the 
air: 

"The  best  advice  you  can  give  any  Irish  man  or  Irish  girl," 
he  said,  "is  to  leave  the  country  the  first  chance  they  get; 
and  that  will  always  be  good  advice,  because  there  will  never 
be  anything  here  for  them  to  do.  All  this  talk  about  the  re- 
vival of  industry  is  foolish.  You  can't  revive  what's  dead  ; 
and  industrv  here  has  been  dead  for  three  hundred  years. 
BeiidLb  this  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  it  will  never  be 
anything  else ;  and  over  wide  stretches  of  it,  grazing  pays 
better  than  tillage  will  ever  do.  so  grazing  there  will  be. 
Home  Rule  will  make  no  difference — how  can  it?  I  suppose 
we're  going  to  get  it,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  see  it  come,  if  only 
to  stop  this  ceaseless  agitation  ;  but  as  for  its  reviving  any  in- 
dustries, or  increasing  wages,  or  making  Ireland  a  place  for 
ambitious  young  people  to  live  in — I  don't  believe  it." 

Mr.  Stevenson's  good  stories  are  almost  innumerable. 
Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  author  with  so  un- 
erring an  eye  for  values  or  whose  pages  are  so  full  of 
the  things  that  matter. 

The  Charm  of  Ireland.  By  Burton  E.  Stevenson. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 


Australia  spends  large  sums  every  year  in  the  ex- 
termination of  rabbits,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  Vic- 
toria alone  150,000.000  were  put  to  death  last  year.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  ten  rabbits  eat  as  much  as 
one  sheep,  and  many  graziers  have  long  since  realized 
that  they  can  not  profitably  run  sheep  on  properties  in- 
fested with  rabbits.  Natural  enemies,  such  as  foxes 
and  wild  dogs,  which  are  troublesome  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, tend  to  keep  the  rabbits  in  check,  assisl  1  1  v  the 
wire-netting  fences  that  landholders  are  Vn- 

other  enemy  of  the  grazier  is  the  blowfly 
an  annual  loss  of  1,000,000  sheep. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

Round  the  World. 
When  the  Honorable  Maurice  Baring  set 
out  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  chiefly  for 
his  health,  he  wisely  decided  not  to  write  a 
book  of  travels,  but  in  "Round  the  World  in 
Any  Number  of  Days"  he  has  gathered  ran- 
dom impressions,  sometimes  pertinent,  but 
often  irrelevant,  which  are  very  readable. 
Genial  humor  and  keen  observation  charac- 
terize his  pen  pictures — the  latter  is  not  re- 
markable when  one  recalls  that  Baring  is  an 
experienced  war  correspondent  and  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  of  English  authorities 
on  Russia. 

San  Francisco  made  a  great  impression  on 
him,  and  he  describes  in  glowing  terms  our 
clubs,  buildings,  restaurants,  hospitality,  and 
scenery.  Of  a  trip  to  Muir  Woods,  in  which 
he  walked  over  the  trail  from  Mill  Valley,  he 
writes:  ''We  climbed  up  into  the  hills,  where 
great  vistas  of  gorgeous  scenery  lay  beneath 
one,  and  then,  walking  down  ir.to  the  valley, 
we  wandered  amongst  the  trunks  of  the  huge 
topless  redwood.  ...  No  words  can  describe 
the  glory  of  California  scenery  when  you  get 
up  into  these  hills  .  .  .  and  nothing  can 
give  you  any  idea  of  the  sweetness  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  air  there." 

Here  is  his  tribute  to  San  Francisco  food, 
in  speaking  of  a  visit  to  one  of  our  eating 
places :  "It  is  a  small  restaurant,  and  it 
provides  the  best  food  I  have  ever  eaten  any- 
where. When  people  speak  this  way  of  a  res- 
taurant they  often  mean  that  they  happened 
on  that  day  to  be  hungry  and  to  have  a  good 
appetite.     I  was  not  hungry  the  night  I  went 

to  .      I  was   not   inclined   to   eat,   but   the 

sheer  excellence  of  the  cooking  there  excited 
my  greed,  and  bade  my  appetite  rise  from  the 
dead.  The  cooking  was  perfect.  There  is  no 
other  word  for  it.  When  I  say  the  cooking 
was  perfect  I  mean  the  food  was  perfectly 
cooked.  I  don't  mean  that  there  were  dozens 
of  messy  entrees  and  highly  spiced  sauces. 
The  food  was  of  the  simplest.  I  had  soup 
(soup  a  l'oignon,  a  dream  !),  fish,  and  chicken, 
and  I  never  tasted  anything  so  good  in  my 
life." 

Round  the  World  in  Any  Number  of  Days. 
By  Hon.  Maurice  Baring.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 


Indian  Blankets. 

Mr.  George  Wharton  James  has  already  won 
an  enviable  reputation  for  his  interpretations 
of  the  West,  a  service  that  he  has  rendered 
not  only  with  extraordinary  diligence,  but 
with  extraordinary  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  whom  Mr.  James  regards  not 
only  as  human  beings,  but  as  human  beings 
from  whom  we  can  learn  much. 

Thanks  to  a  previous  book  by  the  same  au- 
thor, we  already  know  much  of  Indian  bas- 
ketry, and  now  comes  an  even  finer  book  on 
Indian  blankets.  Mr.  James  is  of  opinion  that 
Indian  art  means  something  and  that  color 
and  form  are  here  combined  not  merely  for 
the  production  of  something  "pretty,"  but 
of  something  that  shall  express,  according  to 
some  subtle  law,  the  states  of  mind  of  the 
makers  and  a  certain  philosophy  of  religion 
and  life  that  it  may  please  us  in  our  self- 
conceit  to  call  crude,  but  that  is  probably  as 
delicate  and  logical  as  our  own.  But  in  this 
respect  Mr.  James  may  be  allowed  to  tell  his 
own  story,  since  no  one  can  tell  it  better. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he  has  given  us  an 
impressive  book,  a  book  of  real  and  sympa- 
thetic research,  a  book  that  is  good  to  hold 
and  to  look  at. 

But  the  illustrations  deserve  a  word  of 
special  praise.  The  colored  plates,  and  there 
are  many  of  them,  are  sumptuous,  and  there 
are  also  scores  of  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  that  are  of  genuine  value  to  the  stu- 
dent and  that  are  selected  for  their  value, 
and  not  merely  to  fill  space. 

Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers.  By 
George  Wharton  James.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClur:* 
fc   Co.;    $5    net. 

Homes  of  New  England. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  ways  to  study 
history  is  through  its  visible  monuments  and 
by  the  effort  to  give  speech  to  the  houses  that 
witnessed  the  makings  of  history.  There  are 
many  such  homes  in  New  England,  homes 
whose  every  brick  is  saturated  with  the  record 
of  great  events  and  of  romance,  a  record  that 
can  be  read  by  industry  and  the  reconstructive 
imagination.  Many  of  these  homes  are 
crowded  with  furniture  no  less  eloquent  than 
the  f.iliric  itself,  an  almost  inexhaustible  treas- 
ure store  of  history  and  tradition. 

The  author  of  this  fine  book  has  done   hex 

work    well    and    with    contagious    enthusiasm. 

She  gives  us  twenty-two  chapters,  each  devoted 

to    some    historic    house    which    is    described 

witli   a  wealth  of  incident  and  colloquy  which 

shows   not    only    careful    research,    but    also    a 

literary     workmanship     of     no     mean     order. 

Among  the  many  wonderful  old  buildings  that 

r       1    her   pages    are   the   House   of  the 

■  allies,      the      Pickering     House,     the 

nel      'eremiah     Lee     House,     the     Adams 

.    the    Franklin    Pierce    House,    and    the 

u     ncey  Mansion.     The  many  illustrations  of 


interiors  and  exteriors  are  extraordinaril> 
good. 

.  Historic  Homes  of  New  England.  By  Mary 
H.  Northend.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $5 
net. 


Ramona. 

A  book  about  Ramona  that  is  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  two  such  men  as  Carlyle  Channing 
Davis  and  William  A.  Alderson  deserves  some 
attention  from  a  public  interested  in  the  story 
of  the  West  and  attracted  by  a  vigorous  nar- 
rative style  that  proceeds  only  from  enthusi- 
asm. The  authors  explain  that  in  their  vol- 
ume is  related  for  the  first  time  the  true  story 
of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel.  They  dis- 
criminate between  the  facts  and  the  fiction, 
they  identify  the  actual  originals  of  the  vari- 
ous characters,  they  probe  into  the  inspira- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  story,  while  their  in- 
formation about  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  herself 
is  so  liberal  as  to  amount  to  a  biography. 

But  historical  narratives  are  apt  to  receive 
a  somewhat  chilly  welcome  unless  they  are  set 
forth  with  some  attention  to  the  picturesque 
and  the  romantic.  We  may  confess  that 
Ramona  herself,  as  a  human  character,  leaves 
us  somewhat  irresponsive,  but  no  one  can  re- 
main irresponsive  to  this  impressive  back- 
ground of  early  days  with  their  simplicity, 
their  devotion,  and  their  courage.  It  is  in 
their  presentation  of  a  panorama  that  the  au- 
thors find  their  success,  and  it  is  a  success 
well  deserved  by  competent  workmanship  and 
conscientious  accuracy.  Nor  must  the  illus- 
trations be  neglected.  Many  of  them  are 
unique.     All  are  interesting. 

The  True  Story  of  "Ramona."  By  Carlyle 
Channing  Davis  and  William  A.  Alderson.  New 
York:    Dodge    Publishing   Company;    $2   net. 


Stories  from  'Wagner. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a 
new  edition  of  this  attractive  book  by  J. 
Walker  McSpadden,  an  edition  that  is  new 
in  all  respects — binding,  type,  and  illustrations. 
There  is  a  series  of  sixteen  beautiful  colored 
plates,  with  a  brief  biographical  introduction 
of  marked  historical  value,  and  we  may  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  text  includes  all  of 
the  Wagner  stories.  There  are  few  such  at- 
tractive books  of  the  kind  or  that  should  be 
more  welcome,  not  only  to  the  Wagner  lover, 
but  to  the  lover  of  mythology  in  general. 

Stories  from  Wagxer.  By  J.  Walker  McSpad- 
den. Illustrated  in  color  by  H.  Heindrich  and  F. 
Lecke.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.50    net. 


Insurgent  Mexico. 
If  Mr.  Kipling  were  a  cub  reporter  again 
and  had  been  sent  down  to  the  land  of  the 
cactus  to  campaign  with  Urbina,  Villa,  and 
other  insurgents,  one  can  imagine  him  fur- 
nishing us  with  just  such  a  delightful  and 
instructive  collection  of  sketches  as  John 
Reed  has  done  in  "Insurgent  Mexico."  The 
writer,  who  is  of  the  dare-devil  variety,  had 
plenty  of  interesting  experiences,  and  he  tells 
them  well.  He  never  preaches,  and  yet  for  a 
true  picture  of  present  conditions  his  book 
outweighs  a  shelf  full  of  so-called  authorities. 
What  a  pity  that  Wilson,  Bryan,  and  com- 
pany are  impervious  to  its  obvious  lesson. 

Insurgent      Mexico.       By      John      Reed.       New 
York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    $1.50   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors, 
Professor  Albert  Lavignac,  the  dean  of  the 
Paris  writers  on  music,  was  recently  chosen 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  vast  "Encyclopedic 
de  la  Musique  et  Dictionnaire  du  Conserva- 
toire," and  his  "Music  and  Musicians"  still 
remains  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  America  and  England. 
Henry  Hoit  &  Co.  are  just  having  to  send  this 
book  with  its  two  valuable  supplementary 
chapters  by  our  own  noted  critic,  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Krehbiel,  to  press  for  the  eleventh  time. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  press  for  im- 
mediate publication  a  monograph  by  John  Jay 
Chapman,  to  be  issued  under  the  title  of 
"Deutschland  Uber  Alles."  The  author  prints 
extracts  from  utterances  of  German  officials 
and  of  other  representative  Germans,  and 
analyzes  these  with  reference  to  the  thesis 
that  the  German  rulers,  and  the  people  behind 
the  rulers,  have  become  imbued  with  a  craze 
to  be  compared  to  that  which  carried  away 
the  French  people,  or  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  in  the  Revolution  of  1789,  or 
the  later  craze  that  came  upon  France  when, 
under  the  leadership  of  Napoleon,  it  strove 
for  the  domination   of  the   world. 

The  following  books,  postponed  from  publi- 
cation earlier  in  the  season,  have  just  ap- 
peared over  the  imprint  of  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company:  "The  Life  of  Thomas  B. 
Reed,"  by  Samuel  W.  McCall ;  "A  Walloon 
Family  in  America,"  by  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest ;  and  "Fantastics  and  Other  Fancies," 
by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

"Incredible  Adventures,"  by  Algernon  Black- 
wood, author  of  "Jimbo."  "John  Silence," 
"The  Prisoner  in  Fairyland."  etc.,  is  a  fasci- 
nating volume  just  published  by  the  Macrail- 
lan  Company.  Algernon  Blackwood  is  one 
of  the  strong  personalities  among  the  younger 
writers    of    the    day — a    man    who    ranks    with 


James  Stephens  and  Masefield  for  sheer 
originality  of  genius.  He  is  master  of  a  style 
of  great  beauty,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  his  wholly  individual  purpose.  "In- 
credible Adventures"  is  a  book  such  as  no 
other  man  could  conceivably  have  written — a 
book  for  those  who  wish  to  escape  from  the 
beaten  path  of  common-place  fiction  of  the 
day. 

With  that  scrupulous  and  loving  respect  for 
the  value  of  facts,  as  important  or  picturesque. 
which  denoted  the  true  antiquarian  and  his- 
torian of  the  more  human  sort,  and  with  a 
clearness  and  gracefulness  of  style  that  dis- 
tinguish just  as  truly  the  skilled  writer,  con- 
siderate of  his  reader's  time  and  aware  of 
his  point  of  view,  Gaillard  Hunt  has  set  be- 
fore his  readers  in  "Life  in  America  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago,"  recently  published  by 
the  Harpers,  an  illuminating  picture  of  the 
past. 

Particularly  appealing  to  the  American  pub- 
lic is  the  volume,  "Little  Women  Letters  from 
the  House  of  Alcott,"  selected  by  Jessie  Bon- 
stelle  and  Marian  de  Forest,  and  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  This  little  book  of 
original  documents  by  and  about  the  famous 
author  of  "Little  Women"  and  her  family  is  a 
masterpiece  of  biography  which  reveals  the 
personalities  of  an  unusual  group  of  people 
and   their  home  life: 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  is  announc- 
ing the  publication  of  the  following  impor- 
tant new  books  on  the  great  war :  "Britain 
as  Germany's  Vassal,"  the  latest  book  by  Gen- 
eral von  Bernhardi  ;  "Fatherland."  an  Ameri- 
can's passionate  articulation  of  the  cause  of 
the  dumb  peasants ;  "France  and  the  Next 
War,"  an  elaboration  of  the  present  French 
theory  of  war  and  tactics,  written  by  Com- 
mandant J.  Colin  of  the  French  War  School. 
Uniform  with  "The  Russian  Army  from  With- 
in" and  "The  German  Army  from  Within" 
are  two  books,  "The  British  Navy  from  •With- 
in" and  "The  German  Spy  System  from  With- 
in,"  both   by   authorities. 

Romain  Rolland  has  become  a  world  figure 
since  his  spirited  correspondence  with  Haupt- 
mann  about  the  war.  Before  that  he  was  a 
sensation  in  literary  circles.  Though  pub- 
lished from  four  to  two  years  ago,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  are  forced  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  to  send  the  volumes  of  his 
trilogy,  "Jean  Christophe,"  to  press  again  ;  the 
first  volume  for  the  ninth  time  and  the  other 
two   for  the  fifth   large  printing  of  each. 

The  public  is  always  interested  to  hear  of 
a  new  book  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  but 
when  it  is  on  a  subject  as  near  his  heart  as 
a  great  war,  and  when  he  writes  his  own  ex- 
periences in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  it  is 
more  than  ever  welcome.  Mr.  Davis  was  in 
Rheims  Cathedral  while  it  was  being  shelled. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Germans  and  almost 
treated  as  a  spy.  He  saw  Louvain  shortly 
after  its  destruction  and  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  the  war  censorship.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  are  bringing  out  these  experi- 
ences in  a  book  entitled  "With  the  Allies." 

"On  Old  World  Highways"  is  the  title  of  a 
third  book  of  motor  travel  in  Europe  by 
Thomas  D.  Murphy,  whose  previous  works 
have  met  with  such  signal  success.  This  book- 
deals  first  with  an  extended  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent— the  vale  of  the  Loire,  the  chateau  dis- 
trict, and  many  out-of-the-way  towns  are 
visited  in  France,  Munich,  Oberammergau 
during  Passion  Play  year,  and  the  famous 
Rhine  River  trip  are  among  the  points  of  in- 
terest covered  in  Germany.  A  run  througn 
Luxemburg  and  northern  France  takes  the 
tourist  back  to  Boulogne.  It  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated. The  Page  Company  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

In  "Child  Training  as  an  Exact  Science" 
Dr.  George  W.  Jacoby,  M.  D.,  has  written  a 
book  for  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the 
physician.  With  sound  logic  he  sets  forth 
the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  that  all  three 
of  these  cooperate  in  the  child's  development. 
The  book  is  one  broad  in  scope,  written  out  of 
deep  and  long  experience  by  a  man  brilliant  in 
his  profession.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany  is  the   publisher. 

In  "The  Grand  Assize,"  by  Hugh  Carton, 
one  sees  a  daring  yet  reverent  conception  of 
the  Last  Judgment  pronounced  upon  modern 
life.  In  the  book  the  whole  scale  of  society 
passes  in  review  before  the  final  court ;  and 
individuals  representative  of  all  the  varied 
classes  have  an  opportunity  for  setting  forth 
their  own  cases  and  of  hearing  their  own 
merits  and  demerits.  The  author  of  the  book 
is  a  clergyman  of  high  rank  and  unusual 
fame,  preaching  in  one  of  the  most  famous 
houses  of  worship  in  England.  The  name 
Hugh  Carton  naturally  is  a  nom  de  plume. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  just  published  the 
book. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  recently  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  an  author  in  their  care,  which 
was  opened  in  the  rush  of  business.  It  was 
from  a  clipping  bureau,  enclosing  several 
printed  notices.  The  author,  the  letter  said, 
would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  everything 
that    the   newspapers   said   about   him    and   his 
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THE  RISE  OF  JENNIE  GUSHING.     By 

Mary  S.  Watts $1.35  net' 
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work ;  wherefore  the  bureau  offered,  for  so 
much  per  month  or  year,  to  keep  him  posted 
as  to  how  he  was  going,  both  with  regard  to 
the  recently  issued  book  and  others  that  he 
would  assuredly  write.  The  book  mentioned 
was  a  gift  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." 

«♦*■ 

Tubal  Cain. 
Old  Tubal   Cain   was  a  man  of  might 

In    the   days  when   the   earth    was   young; 
By    the    fierce    red    light    of    his    furnace    bright, 

The    strokes    of    his    hammer    rung; 
And    he   lifted   high    his  brawny    hand 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 
Till    the    sparks    rushed    out    in    scarlet    showers, 

As    lie    fashioned    the   sword    and    the   spear. 
And    he   sang:      "Hurrah    for    my    handiwork! 

Hurrah    for    the    Spear    and    Sword! 
Hurrah    for   the    hand    that   shall    wield    them    well. 

For    he    shall    be    king    and    lord!" 

To  Tubal   Cain  came  many  a  one, 

As    he    wrought    by    his    roaring    fire, 
And  each  one  prayed    for  a  strong  steel  blade 

As    the    crown    of    his   desire; 
And   he  made  them   weapons  sharp   and   strong. 

Tilt  they  shouted  loud   for  glee, 
And    gave    him   gifts  of    pearl    and    gold, 

And    spoils    of    the    forest    free. 
And    they    sang:      "Hurrah    for    Tubal    Cain, 

Who    hath    given    us    strength    anew ! 
Hurrah    for   the   smith,    hurrah    for  the   fire. 

And    hurrah    for    the    metal    true!" 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his   heart. 

Ere   the   setting   of   the   sun. 
And    Tubal    Cain    was    filled   with   pain 

For  the   evil   he    had   done; 
He    saw   that   men,    with    rage   and    hate. 

Made    war   upon   their   kind ; 
That   the   land    was   red    with    the   blood    they    shed 

In   their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
And   he   said :      "Alas !    that   ever   I    made. 

Or    that    skill    of    mine    should    plan, 
The  spear   and   the   sword    for  men   whose  joy 

Is    to    slay    their    fellow-man!" 

And   for  many  a  day  old  Tubal   Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe; 
And    his   hand   forbore  to   smite  the   ore, 

And    his     furnace    smouldered    low. 
But   he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful    face. 

And    a    bright   courageous  eye, 
And    bared   his   strong   right   arm    for   work, 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 
And    he    sang:      "Hurrah    for    my    handiwork!" 

And   the   red   sparks   lit   the   air; 
"Not    alone    for    the    blade    was    the    bright    steel 
made;" — 

As  he  fashioned  the  First  Ploughshare! 

And    men,    taught    wisdom    from    the    Past, 

In    friendship   joined    their    hands. 
Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall. 

And    ploughed    the    willing    lands. 
And    sang:     "Hurrah    for   Tubal    Cain ! 

Our    staunch   good    friend    is  he; 
And    for    the    ploughshare    and    the    plough 

To    him  our    praise   shall   be. 
But    while    Oppression    lifts    its    head, 

Or    a    tyrant    would    be    lord. 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  Plough, 

We'll  not  forget  the  Sword!" 

— Charles    Mackay. 

a**- 

Crittenden  Marriott,  the  author  of  "The 
Ward  of  Tecumseh,"  just  published  by  the 
Lippincotts.  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  In- 
dian romance,  for  when  a  boy  of  six  he 
joined  his  uncle.  General  T.  L.  Crittenden,  at 
his  post  on  the  Red  River  in  Dakota.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  wigwams  of  the 
Indians.  Just  before  the  Custer  massacre  he 
slipped  away  and  spent  the  night  in  the  wig- 
wam of  a  hostile  chief.  His  uncle  was  much 
alarmed,  but  the  youngster  was  attractive,  he 
won  the  chief's  liking,  anad  the  next  day  was 
sent  safely  back  to  the  fort.  Mr.  Marriott 
has  embodied  in  his  thrilling  romance  much 
of  the  curious  Indian  lore  that  he  learned  in 
those  earlv  days. 
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Period  Furniture. 
Probably  there  will  always  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  readily  satisfied  with  furniture 
that  seems  to  be  something  that  it  is  not. 
But  the  more  fastidious  will  always  demand 
either  guidance  or  the  knowledge  that  will  en- 
able them  to  guide  themselves,  and  they  will 
find  both  knowledge  and  guidance  in  this  fine 
volume  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Abbott  McClure  that  has  just  been  published 
in  the  Practical  Book  Series  that  ought  to  be 
well  known  to  the  connoisseur.  The  authors 
tell  us,  and  truly,  that  so  far  there  has  been 
no  book  of  brief  compass  for  ready  reference 
to  tell  the  reader  all  that  he  needed  to  know 
in  order  to  identify  and  classify  any  pieec  of 
period  furniture,  whether  original  or  a  repro- 
duction. Certainly  they  have  given  us  just 
such  a  book  as  this,  with  its  chapters  allotted 
to  the  various  periods,  its  descriptions  definite 
and  succinct,  and  its  illustrations  of  peculiar 
excellence.  It  may  be  said  that  the  present 
volume  and  all  the  volumes  that  have  preceded 
it  are  obviously  the  work  of  experts  who  have 
spared  no  pains  to  produce  something  that 
shall  bear  the  stamp  of  thoroughness  and  that 
shall  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  the  li- 
brary. And  it  says  much  for  the  excellence 
of  their  preparation  that  these  books  are 
as  readable  by  the  non-collector  as  by  the  col- 
lector. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Period  Furnmture.  Ey 
Harold  Donaklson  F.berlein  and  Abbot  McClure. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 


Wyoming  to  Mexico. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb  need  not  apologize 
for  telling  his  travel  slory  in  the  first  person. 
All  travel  stories  should  be  so  told,  since  it  is 
the  autobiographical  feature  that  makes  them 
either  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  or  a  pure  de- 
light. The  author  describes  his  book  as  "a 
simple  narrative  of  a  journey  down  the  Green 
and  Colorado  rivers  in  rowboats."  but  if  the 
narrative  is  simple  it  is  by  no  means  tame. 
Mr.  Kolb  writes  his  book  exactly  as  it  should 
be  written,  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  in- 
cident, adventure,  reflection,  and  personality. 
His  book  could  be  read  with  delight  by  a  boy 
and  with  an  equal  delight  by  the  boy's  father, 
and  perhaps  this  is  a  satisfactory  test  of  suc- 
cess. The  illustrations — original  photographs 
— are  in  every  way  admirable. 

Through  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Wyoming  to 
Mexico.  By  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2   net. 


from  such  value  Mr.  Lynn  has  given  us  a 
vigorous  and  exciting  yarn.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Price,   $1.25   net. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincoit  Company  has  published 
"Gildersley's  Tenderfoot,"  by  Robert  Leighton 
($1  net),  another  of  the  scout  books  that  arc 
so  invariably  popular.  It  is  a  tale  of  the 
Canadian  wilderness.  The  hero  is  a  tender- 
foot who  arrives  on  the  great  Northwestern 
ranch  without  any  experience,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  courage  and  comradeship,  and  so  wins 
his  way  to  the  respect  of  his  associates.  The 
story  is  in  every  way  a  wholesome  one,  with 
character  winning  all  the  way  along  the   line. 

Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  upon  the 
shut  gates  of  childhood  must  sometimes  won- 
der at  and  regret  the  magic  land  that  they 
guarded  and  the  marvels  that  seemed  then  to 
be  ihe  commonplaces  of  life.  There  are  few 
who  have  the  ability  to  reconstruct  those 
days,  but  among  them  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame,  whose  fine  book,  "The  Golden  Age," 
will  be  a  delight  to  intelligent  children  and 
also  to  intelligent  parents,  if  that  breed  be 
not  now  extinct.  It  is  of  large  size,  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship,  and  the  many-colored  full- 
page  illustrations  by  R.  J.  E.  Mooney  give  an 
added  distinction  to  a  notable  volume.  It  is 
published  by  the  John  Lane  Company.  Price, 
$3   net. 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks  says  that  "The  Boy  Emi- 
grants" is  an  historical  sketch.  All  that  the 
author  need  do  is  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  great  overland  trail  and  its  memories  of 
courage  and  endurance,  and  here  Mr.  Brooks 
has  no  difficult  task,  since  he  was  himself  a 
witness  of  most  of  the  events  that  he  de- 
scribes. Many  of  his  characters  are  *  real 
people,  the  scenery  is  taken  from  nature,  and 
the  incidents  are  typical  of  those  that  be- 
longed to  the  land  and  the  journey.  It  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  best  of  all  such 
yarns,  vividly  told,  and  with  colored  illustra- 
tions that  add  largely  to  its  attractiveness. 
It  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,   $2  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
From  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York,  comes 
a  complete  single-volume  edition  of  "The  Com- 
plete Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low," with  illustrations.  The  print  is  some- 
what small,  but  the  advantages  of  the  single 
volume  are  obvious. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  series 
of  four  exquisite  little  books  for  children  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Fairy  God  Series.  They 
comprise  "Little  Snow  White,"  "Nursery 
Jingles,"  "Fairy  Gold,"  and  "Puss  in  Boots." 
The  covers  are  decoratively  colored  and  the 
print  is  just  what  it  should  be  for  young 
-  folks. 

Stories  for  children  are  not  usually  called 
novels,  inasmuch  as  they  avoid — and  rightly — 
what  is  commonly  called  the  heart  interest. 
But  "Little  Sir  Galahad,"  by  Phoebe  Gray,  is 
a  story  so  carefully  written  and  so  dignified 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  novel.  It  is  a 
quite  exceptional  book,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
delight  the  better  class  of  youthful  minds.  It 
is  published  by   Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "Legends 
of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,"  by  Janet 
Macdonald  Clark  ($2.50).  If  literature  for 
children  were  confined  to  such  books  as  this 
there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  juvenile  de- 
generation. The  author  has  re-told  these 
stories  with  marked  success,  while  the  nu- 
merous full-page  colored  illustrations  by  W. 
H.  Margetson,  R.  I.,  are  decorative  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Peace  advocates  may  look  somewhat  askance 
upon  war  stories  for  boys,  but  boys  will  cer- 
tainly read  them  if  they  get  the  chance.  And 
they  will  read  "The  Last  Invasion,"  by  Donal 
H.  Haines,  which  describes  a  supposed  in- 
vasion of  the  Unit?d  States  by  a  power  merci- 
fully unnamed,  with  battles  on  the  land  and 
battles  in  the  sky  in  which  the  youthful  heroes 
take  part.  It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

It  may  be  that  the  wars  of  the  past  may 
presently  lose  something  of  their  fascination 
in  competition  with  the  greater  wars  of  the 
day,  but  until  that  time  comes  there  should  be 
a  welcome  for  this  fine  story  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  designed  for  boys,  and  with  appro- 
priate illustrations  in  color.  It  is  entitled  "A 
Hero  of  the  Mutiny,"  and  its  author  is  Escott 
Lynn,  already  well  known  as  a  successful 
writer  of  stories  of  this  kind.  India  may  yet 
play  its  part  in  the  present  conflict,  indeed  it 
is  already  doing  so.  and  therefore  a  compre- 
hension of  the  events  of  the  Mutiny  must 
have    a    distinct    historical    value.      But    apart 


CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  LEGENDS. 

Folklore  as  Told  by  Aged  Tribal  Members,  Reveal- 
ing Rich  Fields  for  Research. 

A  new  world  of  fantastic  native  legend  and 
miraculous  adventure  is  being  revealed  by  the 
University  of  California  in  the  myths  it  is 
rescuing  among  the  fast-vanishing  Indian 
tribes  of  California.  These  are  being  given  to 
the  world  as  one  feature  of  a  monumental  se- 
ries, "The  University  of  California  Publica- 
tions in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy," of  which  ten  bulky  volumes  have  been 
published  during  the  past  dozen  years.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  bits  of  curious  primitive  Cali- 
fornia folklore,  paraphrased  from  Professor 
Pliny  Earle  Goddard's  texts.  He  took  them 
down  in  phonetic  writings  from  the  lips  of 
old  "Tom"  Hill,  an  aged  Chilula  Indian  of 
the  Bald  Hills  of  Northern  California,  and 
from  the  wife  of  "Molasses,"  a  very  old 
woman  who  spoke  the  Hupa  dialect  of  upper 
Redwood  Creek.  These  tales  and  "medicine" 
rigmaroles,  used  for  love-charms,  healing,  or 
for  luck  in  hunting,  have  just  been  published 
by  the  University  of  California  in  the  original 
language  and  also  in  translation  in  a  volume 
by  Professor  Goddard  of  New  York  : 

THE  MONSTER  WITH  TWO  HEADS. 

The  oldest  and  wisest  of  four  brothers  went 
down  the  creek.  As  he  walked  along  he  heard 
something  making  a  noise  on  the  hillside,  and 
he  saw  small  branches  dropping  from  the  red 
wood  trees.  Then  a  two-headed  monster  ap- 
peared. It  gave  chase.  He  ran  until  he  was 
almost  dead  for  want  of  breath.  Finally  his 
breath  was  gone — he  died.  The  monster  which 
had  killed  him  carried  the  body  across  the 
creek  and  up  the  hill  to  the  house  of  Those 
Who  Eat  People — a  house  so  covered  with 
moss  no  one  would  notice  it. 

A  day  passed,  and  another.  Worried,  an- 
other of  the  four  brothers  set  out.  When  he 
came  to  the  place  where  the  village  used  to 
be  he  heard  something  making  a  noise.  It 
was  the  two-headed  monster  going  along,  and 
he  made  a  noise  in  the  forest  like  the  blowing 
of  the  wind.  The  monster  killed  the  second 
brother  and  carried  him  up  the  hill.  Now  two 
of  them    were  gone. 

Worried  because  those  who  had  gone  forth 
did  not  return,  still  another  brother  set  out 
toward    the    north. 

Now  three  were  gone,  and  there  was  only 
one  left.  He  was  the  youngest  brother,  and 
only   so   high.      He   said   to   his   grandmother: 

"Today  I'm  going  visiting." 

"My  grandchild,  why  do  you  say  that  ? 
They'll  eat  us  all  up  !" 

Then  she  put  a  belt  on  the  youngest  brother. 
It  was  this  wide. 

"When  you're  about  to  lose  your  bream, 
point  with  this  belt,"  she  told  him. 

Then  the  youngest  started  out. 

Across  the  stream,  up  on  the  hillside,  the 
redwoods  were  moving  back  and  forth.  It 
was  the  two-headed  monster — and  the  mon- 
ster chased  him   until  his  breath   was  nearly 


gone.  He  was  about  to  be  killed.  But  he 
pointed  the  belt.  The  monster  fell  in  pieces 
— dead. 

Then  the  youngest  brother  followed  a  track 
up  the  hillside.  Near  the  end  of  the  canon 
stood  a  house  on  which  ferns  were  growing. 
He  went  in.  There  sat  an  old  woman  and  a 
boy. 

"What  made  that  noise?"  said  the  boy. 
(Beside  him  lay  a  net,  made  to  catch 
people,  for  they  lived  on  human  beings,  and 
the  hillside  was  white  with  bones.) 

The  boy  took  up  his  net.  But  the  youngest 
brother  pointed  his  belt  at  him,  and  the  boy 
fell  into  two  parts. 

The  old  woman  seized  the  net.  The  young- 
est brother  pointed  the  belt  at  her.     She  died. 

"People  shan't  do  this  way,"  said  the  young- 
j  est  brother.  "They  must  live  right !  They 
'  shan't  eat  people!" 

So  he  burned  down  the  house,  and  went 
home  to  his  grandmother,  and  after  that  they 
i  lived  well.  

THE  OLD  MADE  YOUNG. 

Here  is  a  California  legend  told  by  the  wife 
of  Molasses — an  old,  old  Hupa  woman — and 
from  her  withered  lips  it  had  an  added  wist- 
fulness : 

"He  -  who  -  came  -  down  -  for  -  the  -  world 
came  walking  from  the  north.  He  came  to 
the  middle  of  the  world.  He  came  where  the 
hill  stands  which  points  toward  the  sky.  He 
made  hills  stand  up  on  either  side.  There 
used  to  be  one  that  stood  up. 

"People  used  to  go  up  this  hill,  and  become 
young  again.  When  one  who  is  old  like  me 
went  up  this  hill,  toward  the  east,  he  became 
young  again.     It  used  to  be  that  way. 

"Then  one  who  lives  in  the  south  said, 
'This  hill  shall  be  mine  only!'  For  he  didn't 
like  it  that  those  who  climbed  the  hill  should 
be  young  again. 

"But  it  used  to  be  that  way!" 


THE  BEWITCHED  MAIDEN. 

Two  men  lived  with  their  sister  across  the 
creek  from  Littcuwhwinnauwdin.  Once  upon 
a  time  an  old  man  came  from  the  west  and 
said,  "You'd  better  bring  some  acorns  across 
the  mountains  to  me."  They  loved  their  sister 
very  much,  but  they  concluded  they  would  go 
and  carry  loads  of  acorns  across  to  the  coast. 
However,  they  warned  their  sister  not  to  leave 
any  acorns  outside  the  house. 

They  set  out  toward  the  west  with  their 
loads.  They  went  into  the  forest,  they  went 
up  the  ridge,  they  crossed  the  creek,  they  came 
to  the  ocean,  and  then  they  reached  the  house 


of  the  man  who  had  asked  them  to  bring 
acorns.     There  they  sat  down  by  his  door. 

'Come  in  !"  some  one  called.  When  they 
had  finished  eating  supper  the  old  man  said, 
"Well,  let's  go  to  the  sweathouse."  They 
went  inio  the  sweathouse,  and  lay  down  close 
to  each  other.  The  old  man  got  up.  "Are 
you  asleep?"  he  asked.  They  made  no  an- 
swer. When  he  kept  on  asking,  they  knew 
what  he  was  about  to  do — at  dawn  be  was 
going  to  kill  them  by  magic.  So  the  strangers 
moved  the  old  man's  sons  and  lay  in  their 
places.  The  old  man  felt  ab.mt  and  rubbed 
something  in  the  mouths  of  those  he  suppose  1 
to  lie  his  visitors.  About  dawn  there  was  a 
noise  in  the  sons'  throats.  It  was  the  black 
fluid  in  their  throats  that  made  the  noise. 
Then  the  old  man  found  what  he  had  done. 

"You  had  no  good  intentions  when  you 
asked  us  to  bring  you  loads  of  acorns,"  said 
the  wise  brother  to   the  old   man. 

The  old  man  replied  that  if  he  would  not 
tell  what  he  had  done  he  would  give  him  a 
woman  and  a  gift  of  red  obsidians.  The 
brothers  refused,  but  made  up  the  loads  of 
surf-fish  and  seaweed  which  had  been  given 
them  in  return  for  the  acorns,  with  mortars 
in   the   middle   of   the   pack. 

"Well,  let's  go  back,"  said  one  of  the  broth- 
ers. They  started  back,  but  as  they  were  going 
up  the  ridge  they  heard  that  the  old  man's 
sons  had  died  from  the  magic  he  had  in- 
tended for  the  brothers. 

The  brothers  went  along  until  the  sun  was 
in  the  west  and  they  had  come  to  the  place 
where  they  had  intended  to  camp,  but  fearing 
that  their  sister  might  leave  acorns  outside 
the  house  they  went  on. 

The  old  man  was  walking  after  them,  vainly 
trying  to  overtake  them.  They  heard  him 
coming.  One  of  the  brothers  told  the  other 
to  sit  down  below  the  trail.  He  himself 
crouched  above  the  trail,  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand.  When  the  old  man  came  to  a  log  over 
which  he  had  to  climb,  one  of  the  brothers 
jumped  up  and  stabbed  him.  The  other  caught 
hold  of  the  old  man  and  stabbed  him  re. 
peaiedly.     Then  they  cut  him  to  pieces. 

So  they  came  back  from  the  west,  and  it 
was  warm  weather  as  they  passed  along.  As 
they  came  along  the  ridge  on  their  way  home, 
nearly  overcome  with  the  heat,  they  heard  a 
noise  in  the  direction  of  their  village.  Their 
sister,  for  whom  they  had  hurried  back,  lay 
dead — she  had  been  killed  by  magic  poison  the 
night  before,  as  she  was  bringing  in  acorns. 

But  they  did  not  feel  so  badly,  for  they  had 
already  cut  in  pieces  the  old  man  who  had 
caused  her  death. 


The  distinction 
of  serving 


ACME  BEER 

is  sure  to  impress 
your  guests. 


■ 


At  this  sign 


you  will  find 


ACMBABEER 


the  beer  good  taste  demands. 
There  is  an  "Acme"  dealer  near  your  home. 
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THE  JOHN  McCORMACK  CONCERT. 


John  McCormack  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  built  up  a  peculiarly  personal  relation- 
ship between  himself  and  his  audiences.  One 
sees  it,  feels  it.  the  instant  he  appears  on 
the  concert  stage.  He  has.  of  course,  a  spe- 
cial lyric  gift,  that  of  catching  and  riveting 
the  sympathetic  and  delighted  attention  to  the 
words  of  his  song.  Like  Bispham  and 
Gogorza  he  reinforces  his  natural  musical  gift 
with  a  sort  of  vocal  elocution.  Why  more 
public  singers  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  this  is  a  puzzle :  but  one  divines  in  many 
of  them  the  absence  of  ability  to  send  the 
sentiment  of  the  song  to  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers  through  words  as  well  as  tones.  And 
then  there  is  another  point.  The  trained 
singer,  amateur  or  otherwise,  is  interested  in 
the  brilliant  vocalism  and  the  linguistic  va- 
riety of  songs  that  is  offered  on  the  concert 
stage,  but.  speaking  generally,  the  public  is 
not.  The  public  wants,  above  all,  ballads ; 
ballads  charged  with  sentiments  of  general 
appeal ;  and  ballads  in  its  own  language,  and 
rendered  by  singers  who  can  make  language 
— word  language — intelligible  in  song. 

So  destiny  gave  John  McCormack  an  at- 
tractive appearance,  concert  magnetism,  a 
wooing,  velvety,  caressing  tenor,  Irish  blood, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  vocal  elocution.  All 
these  qualities,  backed  with  the  solid  results 
acquired  by  hard  work,  have  given  this  popu- 
lar singer  a  sure  and  fixed  place  in  the  favor 
of  the  public  ;   and  richly  does  he  deserve  it. 

I  heard  a  beautiful  concert  not  long  ago  in 
which  a  singer  with  a  magnificent  voice  ren- 
dered a  number  of  vocal  selections  in  four  or 
five  languages.  The  Americans  present,  how- 
ever, while  testifying  polite  approval  and  ad- 
miration, were  actually  unmoved  by  the  senti- 
ment of  those  beautiful  songs.  Naturally. 
They  had  merely  heard  a  number  of  unintel- 
ligible,  although    musically  uttered   sounds. 

There  is  something  arresting  about  a  gift 
such  as  Mr.  McCormack's,  which.  I  imagine, 
must  have  lost  some  of  its  earlier  and  more 
artless  charm  :  like  Svengalrs  Parisian 
"Lark,"  he  must  have  parted  with  one  at- 
tribute in  the  act  of  gaining  another,  when  he 
first  submitted  his  singularly  sweet  tenor  to 
expert  guidance.  But  in  spite  of  his  excel- 
lent method  and  the  fine  accomplishments 
with  which  Mr.  McCormack  now  demon- 
strates in  each  concert  that  he  can  embroide:- 
his  singing,  it  is  as  a  ballad  singer  that  he 
excels.  There  lies  his  charm,  his  sentiment, 
his  Irish  appeal,  the  beguiling  quality  of  his 
notes,  his  sly  vocal  rogueries  that  win  de- 
lighted smiles  from  his  audience.  Let  him 
continue  to  sing  his  occasional  romanzas  and 
arias.  Thus  will  he  demonstrate  that  he  can 
throw  oft  fireworks  with  the  best,  but  while  he 
can  compete  with  their  fireworks  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  warm,  rosy  glow  of  the  do- 
mestic hearth  invoked  by  his  song,  round 
which  he  causes  memories  to  cluster ;  with  the 
sunshine  of  spring  recollections  and  the  airy. 
fugitive  glow  of  half-fervent,  half-indifferent 
boy  loves  ;  with  all  the  thronging  loves,  fan- 
cies, and  aspirations,  in  fact,  which  gild  the 
impressionable  years  of  youth.  These  are 
what  Mr.  McCormack  evokes  with  the  simplest 
of  ballads,  but  sung  feelingly,  eloquently, 
and  in  our  own  language. 

So  close  is  the  bond  between  this  singer 
and  his  listeners  that  there  is  an  unspoken 
communion  between  them.  They  ask.  and  he, 
almost  forgetting  his  programme,  answers,  and 
even  if  they  are  not  on  the  programme,  gives 
:hen  song  after  song  that  they  love.  He  does 
not  at  all  impress  me  as  a  great  singer,  but 
as  an  intimate  one  he  gets  much,  much  closer 
to  the  hearts  of  his  audience  than  do  the 
great  singers  of  the  world.  It  rather  makes 
one  thoughtful.  Why,  even  a  Chinese  imi- 
tator of  Mr.  McCormack's  line  made  a  great 
success  in  vaudeville  because  this  shrewd 
young  Celestial  has  also  a  hauntingly  sweet 
voice,  and  he  had  noticed  the  hunger  of 
the  people  for  simple,  feeling  ballads. 

I  should  like  to  have  heard  Mr.  McCormack 

sing   a   few   more   old    familiar   Irish    songs  in 

that  melting  voice,  and  with  just  that  delicate 

touch   of   brigue   which    was   born   in    Ireland. 

and  was  ne  .  er  hatched   out  in  the  fierce  heat 

I    should    like    to    have 

sing    "The    Kerry    Dancers."       t 

i    the   Wooden    Shoon"   with    its 

-i     1    Irish   wail   of  sad  reminiscence, 

..=   did    sing,   thus   concluding   his   Sunday 

n    programme    in    the    happiest    way. 


"The  Minstrel  Boy'" ;  and  sang  it  with  a  youth- 
ful fire  and  a  patriotic  sentiment  that  warmed 
hearts  to  the  highest  pitch  of  response. 

I  feel  impelled,  by  the  way,  to  reiterate  my 
conviction  that  it  is  an  audience's  right  to 
have  announced,  whether  vocally  or  in  writing. 
the  name  and  the  composer  of  every  number 
on  a  concert  programme.  Perhaps  we  remem- 
ber the  notes  but  forget  the  identity  of  the 
piece.  Perhaps  we  never  heard  it.  In  any 
case    we    want   to   know. 

Mr.  Donald  McBeath,  the  violinist,  played 
some  really  delicious  compositions,  and  played 
them  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  a  hushed 
and  dreamy  sweetness  of  sentiment  that  made 
us  really  long  to  identify  them.  And  what 
was  that  lovely  bit  of  musical  witchery  he 
gave  for  an  encore  that  sounded  like  the 
frolics  of  fays — and  Irish  fays  at  that — 
dancing  about  a  fairy  ring  near  the  shores  of 
Lake  Killarney  ?  Perhaps  we  will  never  know, 
but  the  vaudeville  performers  have  their 
methodic  system  of  enlightening  us,  and,  I 
again  insist,  it  is  our  right.  May  we  soon 
see  a  reform  in  this  matter,  and  a  making 
away  of  the  silly  and  baseless  convention  that 
the  average  audience  is  so  well  informed  as 
to   recognize   each  piece  by   the   opening  bars. 


"PASSING  OF  THIRD  FLOOR  BACK." 


"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back" 
dates  from  an  epoch,  the  same  as  that  of  "The 
Servant  in  the  House."  Both  of  these  plays 
are  indicative  of  the  unexpectedness  which  al- 
ways awaits  the  man  who  traffics  in  commodi- 
ties aimed  at  the  tastes  of  the  theatre-going 
public  If  this  same  public  had  been  told  that 
these  plays  are  beautiful  sermons,  that  they 
inculcate  moral  and  ethical  principles,  and 
that  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  encourage  such 
a  line  of  drama  by  patronizing  it,  you  couldn't 
have  driven  them  to  see  them  with  a  sex- 
tupled  team  of  wild  tigers.  But  having  had 
the  plays  brought  to  their  attention  as  inter- 
esting and  appealing  novelties,  they  went  as 
gently  as  so  many  sucking  doves ;  and  they  still 
go,  while  Forbes-Robertson's  name  heads  the 
list  of  characters. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  the  full  exercise  of  this  player's 
talent  could  very  well  have  his  wish  by  wit- 
nessing Mr.  Jerome's  play,  for  "the  Passer-by," 
who  symbolizes  the  Christ  spirit,  must  of  ne- 
cessity seem  very  much  of  an  abstraction  be- 
side the  venial  and  thoroughly  human  beings 
who  patronize  Mrs.  Sharpe's  boarding-house. 
To  lend  to  this  abstraction  the  quality  of  a 
lofty  spirituality  is  Forbes- Robertson's  task. 
In  order  to  do  so  he  shows  his  superiority  over 
the  player  who  might  have  been  chosen  for 
the  role  on  account  of  a  possible  resemblance 
to  the  traditional  conception  of  Christ,  He 
skillfully  eliminates  his  own  individuality,  or 
such  of  it  as  must  ordinarily  project  itself  on 
the  stage,  and  shows  us  a  gentle,  searching 
soul-surgeon ;  a  kind,  semi-admonitory  bein^ 
who,  by  the  lofty  confidence  he  shows  in  the 
presence  of  good  motives,  causes  them  to 
spring  into  vigorous  life. 

Of  course  the  play  is  something  of  a  pious 
fairy  tale,  but  its  grasp  on  the  public  has  lain 
in  the  truth  of  its  underlying  principle.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  very  much  the  same  principle  that 
animates  the  Christian  Scientists,  those  who 
are  seeking  for  a  healthier  mental  state.  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name  and  he  growls.  Show  con- 
fidence in  your  neighbor's  integrity,  and  even 
though  it  exist  not,  he  begins  to  feel  its  birth- 
pangs.  Reforms,  however,  never  work  quite 
so  beautifully  in  life  as  they  do  in  "The  Pass- 
1  ing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  Yet  we  wish 
i  them  to,  even  if  the  arena  is  in  our  own  souls. 
The  audience,  during  the  performance  at  which 
I  was  present,  listened  with  a  sort  of  devout- 
ness  of  spirit.  A  woman  near  me  wept  fur- 
tively during  the  entire  course  of  the  play. 
Some  emotional  or  religious  crisis  through 
which  she  had  been  passing  made  it  sink  into 
a  peculiarly  receptive  spirit. 

Mr.  Jerome,  however,  is  a  humorist,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  sentiment,  almost,  if  not  quite,  of 
sentimentality.  He  gives  the  spectators  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  smile  at  the  sordid  rivalries 
of  the  poor,  squalid  spirits  that  populate  Mrs. 
Sharpe's  genteel  London  avernus,  and  does 
not  allow  them  the  opportunity  to  become 
bored  by  religious  exhortation.  It  was  quite 
an  inspiration  to  choose  a  boarding-house  as 
the  field  for  the  persuasive  harvest  gleaned  by 
the  gentle  stranger.  A  boarding-house  is  al- 
ways interesting — on  the  stage,  I  mean. 
Grand  Dieu ! — not  to  live  in.  And,  besides,  a 
London  boarding-house  is  peculiarly  typical  of 
Satanic  activity  in  petty,  domestic  sins,  such 
as  envy,  malice,  and  all  un  charitableness. 
Here  is  where  unrelated  people  are  thrown 
into  the  close  domestic  contact  that  has  no 
family  affection  to  interpose  as  buffers  for 
malicious  stabs. 

The  company  that  attends  the  famous  Eng- 
lish star  is  so  extensive  that  a  large  propor- 
tion did  not  reappear.  Those  who  did,  how- 
ever, showed  their  versatility  and  competence 
by  the  perfectly  modern  spirit  of  their  acting. 
Mr.  Robertson's  perfect  legitimate  comedy  in 
the  role  of  Polonius  shone  with  equal  perfec- 
tion in  his  representation  of  the  character  of 
a   petty-souled   retired  major.     And   similarly 


Miss  Adeline  Bourne's  queen  was  mysteri- 
ously transformed  into  a  very  sharp-tongued 
and  perfectly,  modern  type  of  the  smart,  spite- 
ful woman  whose  ill-natured  wit  shines  ven- 
omously at  an  English  tea-table.  A  whole 
string  of  new  names  demonstrated  the  re- 
sources of  the  company,  for  each  character 
was  etched  with  skill  and  finish. 

Miss  Laura  Cowie,  as  the  slavey,  showed 
that  her  art  is  still  in  the  process  of  forming  ; 
as  yet  she  is  more  promise  than  thoroughly 
artistic  fulfillment,  but  she  is  evidently  a  girl 
who  repays  all  training  by  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  thorough -go  ing  efforts  in  response. 
Her  youthful  good  looks  were  conscientiously 
all  but  banished  through  the  earlier  slatternli- 
ness and  prevalent  pallor  of  the  London-bred 
scullion  who  spent  her  life  in  the  "ary,"  and 
the  graceless  accents  of  Bowbell  cockney  re- 
placed the  sweet  and  precise  elocution  of  the 
gentle  Ophelia. 

Augusta  Haviland's  landlady  and  Mary 
Sumner's  Vivian  were  two  particularly  inter- 
esting portrayals,  the  first  as  a  sharp  bit  of 
realism,  the  second  as  a  piece  of  good  conven- 
tional  emotional  acting. 

Forbes- Robert  son  never  attempts  any  self- 
assertion  as  a  star,  and  in  "The  Passing"  he 
merely  appears  as  an  unconsidered  one  of 
man}'.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  typical  of  his 
real  nature.  I  imagine,  indeed,  that  this  man 
possesses  a  peculiarly  gentle  soul.  It  seemed 
so  from  the  individuality  expressed  by  him  in 
earlier  years.  I  spoke  last  week  of  the  light- 
nings of  his  spirit.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
ever  has  shone  with  the  cruel  vividness  of 
lightning,  but  rather  as  a  gentle,  beautiful  il- 
lumination, which  is  now,  in  these  last  months 
of  his  professional  life,  pervaded  with  the 
beauty  of  the  afterglow  which  follows  a  beau- 
tiful sunset. 


'CAESAR  AND   CLEOPATRA." 


This  is  historical  comedy,  called  history  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw-,  who  no  doubt  sticks 
in  the  matter  of  historical  events,  to  the  veri- 
ties :  but  being  Shaw  he  takes  an  impish  de- 
light in  upsetting  tradition,  and  of  course 
feels  irresistibly  impelled  to  tweak  the  beard 
of  the  dramatic  conventions.  The  play  be- 
gins like  a  Shakespearean  drama,  and  Shaw- 
manages  to  preserve  a  dignified  gravity  during 
the  first  scene.  In  the  famous  Sphinx  scene 
it  begins  to  dawn  upon  those  not  familiar 
with  the  play  that  dramatic  conventions  are 
going  to  be  lightly  and  airly  ejected  at  the  end 
of  the  Shavian  toe. 

In  the  scene  in  which  little  brother  Ptolemy 
and  little  sister  Cleopatra  (not  yet  a  woman, 
but  yet  a  woman)  scrap  and  make  faces  at 
each  other  the  amused  audience  settles  down 
with,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfied  conviction  that 
a  cheerful  stratum  of  frivolity  is  going  to  be 
allowed.      In    the    quay    and    lighthouse    scene 

;  they  find,  in  spite  of  the  leaven  presumably  in- 

'  duced  by  the  fopperies  and  art  enthusiasms  of 
the  youthful  Apollodorus,  that  the  august  G.  B. 

j  can  be  rather  dull.     In  the  fourth  act  they  see 

!  the  nobler  side  of  that  Caesar  who  had  hitherto 
surveyed  life  and  men — not  to  say  woman,  in 
the  shape  of  sixteen-year-old  Cleopatra — with 

'  a  smile  of  indulgent  satire.  Cleopatra's 
treachery  to  Pothinus,  the  guardian  of  young 
Ptolemy,  her  brother,  has  had  the  appearance 
in  Egyptian  eyes  of  being  Caesar's  own.  and 
the  noble  Roman  feels  an  affliction  of  the 
spirit  in  having  appeared  to  fail  in  a  soldier's 

i  honor.  This  is  the  finest  moment  in  the  play. 
and  the  highest  point  reached  by  Forbes- 
Robertson's    impersonation    of   the   world-con- 

j  queror,  when  he  showed  a  noble  soul  revolted 

!  at  treachery  and  speaking  nobly. 


In  the  last  act.  which  is  really  a  very 
sensible  blinding  with  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth,  we  see  the  great  Roman  ready  to  em- 
bark for  home,  leaving  the  bluff  Rudio  to  act 
as  governor,  and  it  dawns  on  us  that  this  five- 
act  play  merely  presents  an  unimportant  inters 
lude  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  lead- 
ing up  to  nothing  beyond  the  promise  to  Cleo- 
patra that  she  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity 
to  subjugate  his  representative,  young  Mark 
Antony,  with  "the  round,  strong  arms"  which 
compel  the  Egyptian  hussy's  admiration.  For 
Cleopatra  is  a  hussy,  no  doubt  of  that.  And 
almost  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  play 
is  the  presentation  as  such  of  this  young 
Egyptian  cat,  as  she  still  is,  with  tiger-cat 
possibilities  lurking  in  the  background,  which 
temporarily  develop  when  she  incites  her 
nurse,   Ftatateeta.   to  murder. 

Shaw  has  not  sought  to  invest  the  girl- 
queen  with  romantic  interest,  nor  with  the 
sensuous  cruelty  bestowed  by  Gautier  upon 
his  fascinating  study  of  the  beautiful  but 
ruthless  voluptuary.  What  he  has  undertaken 
is  to  show  us  the  great  captain  and  the  great 
queen  in  the  unrespectful  light  of  modern 
realism:  Cleopatra  as  half  young  barbarian 
and  half  coquette  and  still  undisciplined  child 
enough  to  bare  every  primitive  impulse ; 
Caesar  as  the  great  captain  willing  to  pause  in 
his  career  of  conquest  to  dally  a  little,  part 
paternally,  part  philosophically,  part  humor- 
ously, part  abstractedly,  with  this  coaxing, 
purring,  caressing  kitten,  that  nestles  luxuri- 
ously in  the  curve  of  his  protecting  arm  and 
looks  instinctively  to  him  for  the  shelter  and 
protection  afforded  by  his  mighty  name. 
Cleopatra  is  perfectly  disrespectful  to  him. 
Cffisar  is  frequently  frankly  disregardful  of 
her.     The  whole  play  really  constitutes  a  pic- 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market.  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1914,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on  and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1915.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1915.  Money  deposited  on  or  before 
Tanuaiv  11,  1915,  will  earn  interest  from  Tan- 
uarv    1,    1915.  A.    PEDRIXI.   Cashier. 

L.    SCATENA,    President. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1914.  a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  payable 
on   and   after  January  2.    1915. 

S.    L.    ABBOT.    Vice-President. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1914,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 

at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Satur- 
day. January  2,  1915.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  principal   from   Tanuarv    1,    1915. 

H.   C.   KLEVESAHL.   Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, 526  California  Street.  San  Francisco; 
Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and  Twenty- 
First  Streets;  Richmond  District  Branch,  cor- 
ner Clement  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue;  Haight 
Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Belvedere 
Streets.— For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 

1914,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday.  January  2.  1915. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit 
account    and     earn    dividends     from     Tanuarv-     1. 

1915.  GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


-through  to  San  Diego  via  Los  Angeles 

-A  fast,  elegant  and  luxurious  train  of 
superior  service. 

Leaves  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 4:00  p.m. 

Arrives    Los   Angeles S:45  a.  m_ 

Arrives  San  Diego 1 :10  p.  m_ 

-The  only  daily  through  train  to  San  Diego. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 
tan  Francisco.  673  Market  St. 
Kearny  315 
Oakland.  121$ 
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ture  of  this  amusing  friendship  which  is  pic- 
tured with  stately  historical  surroundings  and 
with  irreverently  modern  dialogue,  and  which 
terminates  with  Gesar's  departure,  during  the 
preparations  for  which  he  all  but  forgets,  in 
his  preoccupations,  to  give  a  parting  farewell 
pat  to  the  daintily  clawed  little  kitten  that 
has  been  purring  contentedly  about  his  knees. 
Naturally  a  play  of  such  a  character  lacks 
the  sense  of  close-knit  dramatic  action  which 
makes  for  thrills.  If.  for  instance,  a  spec- 
tator had  absented  himself  during  the  third 
act  he  could  have  returned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  and  picked  up  the  thread  with- 
out any  particular  sense  of  a  hiatus.  One  is 
conscious,  in  realizing  the  sort  of  indolent, 
detached  movement  of  the  play,  of  being  much 
obliged  to  Ftatateeta  for  her  murderous  out- 
break ;  or,  rather,  to  Cleopatra  for  hers ;  for 
this  change  of  mood  puts  a  much  stirrer  back- 
bone into  the  fourth  act. 

That  quiet,  mellow  satire  with  which  Shaw 
and  Forbes-Robertson  join  in  investing  the 
character  of  Cxsar  awakens  memories;  we 
have  felt  the  charm  in  earlier  years  of  the 
Forbes-Robertson  comedy.  It  is  sobered  now, 
but  of  the  most  exquisite  good  taste  and  deli- 
cacy. There  were  moments  when  he  seemed 
to  approximate  what  a  sublimated  John  Drew 
might  be.  And  there  was  that  fine  momenl 
when  the  nobility  of  the  great  soldier's  out- 
raged soul  was  made  patent ;  we  felt  that  this 
was  indeed  the  great  Caesar. 

Miss  Laura  Cowie,  as  Cleopatra,  has  in  my 
judgment  greatly  exceeded  in  merit  both  her 
Ophelia  and  her  "slavey."  That  suggestion 
of  materialism  in  her  young  features  and  in 
the  luxurious  curves  of  her  figure,  which  is  so 
piquantly  contradicted  by  her  large  eyes,  lends 
itself  perfectly  to  the  portrait  of  the  royal 
Egyptian  maiden  whose  sensuous  youth  has 
not  yet  ripened  to  the  artistic  voluptuousness 
of  the  queen  who  was  to  become  an  epicure 
in  love.  The  fascinating  impetuosities  of  this 
gracefully  selfish  young  animal  which  so 
charmed  and  diverted  the  Roman  soldier  came 
with  a  much  greater  effect  of  spontaneity  than 
anything  hitherto  suggested  by  the  young  act- 
ress, whose  work  so  far  has  been  too  indica- 
tive of  careful  training.  The  Egyptian  cos- 
tumes are  immensely  becoming  to  her  and  in 
the.  matter  of  her  beauty,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  mysterious  touch  of  the  Orient,  she 
quite  outshone  herself. 

Frank  Lacy's  Rufio.  Miss  Bourne's  Ftata- 
teeta, and  Ian  Robertson's  Britannus  are  the 
three  impersonations  which  most  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  of  such  as  realize  the 
author's  intentions.  But  the  cast  generally  is 
played  with  the  quiet  competence  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  most  dependable  com- 
pany. 

As  a  production  the  representation  is  costly 
and  magnificent.  There  is  a  series  of  beauti- 
ful pictures,  in  which  the  correct  composition 
and  the  rich  and  harmonious  coloring  of  each 
one  seems  to  exceed  in  artistic  merit  all  those 
preceding  it.  One  sees  in  the  golden  light 
which  bathes  these  pictures  the  strange,  mys- 
terious glow  of  the  desert,  for  the  scenic 
artist  who  has  created  them  knows  the  art  or 
suffusing  them  with  the  aerial  atmosphere 
which  should  characterize  the  place  repre- 
sented. 

The  costumes  are  picturesque,  varied,  and 
of  beautiful  colors  and  designs,  and  those  of 
the  great  Roman  general  are  particularly  be- 
coming to  Forbes-Robertson,  whose  spare 
figure  gains  presence  from  the  rich,  ample 
draperies,  and  whose  fine  and  delicate  fea- 
tures adjust  themselves  well  to  the  classic 
shade  of  the  gilded  laurel  wreath  with  which 
the  real  Caesar  covered  his  baldness  ;  a  condi- 
tion which,  happily,  the  English  actor  does  not 
share.  As  for  Laura  Cowie.  she  is  really  an 
Egyptian  peach  in  her  veils  and  fillets,  and 
amply  suggestive  of  the  coming  ripened  beauty 
and  Circe  fascinations  with  which  the  Cleo- 
patra of  later  years  was  to  subjugate  the  man- 
kind that  dared  venture  to  her  queendom. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  national  anthem  of  Belgium.  "La 
Brabanconne,"  is  set  to  lighter  music  than 
the  dignified  British  and  Russian  compositions. 
Its  author  and  composer  were  both  Belgians, 
and  the  song  was  written  to  meet  the  public 
need  at  the  time  of  a  great  crisis  in  the  coun- 
try's history,  the  Revolution  of  1830.  when 
Belgium  repudiated  its  so-called  "amalgama- 
tion" with  Holland.  The  music  was  the  work 
of  a  reputable  musician  of  the  time,  Francois 
Van  Campenhaut,  a  violinist,  a  fine  tenor 
singer,  and  a  composer.  "La  Brabanconne" 
constitutes  Campcnhaut's  principal  claim  upon 
posterity.  Campenhaut  concentrated  his  ef- 
forts upon  giving  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion a  good  marching  tune,  one  which  would 
carry  along  the  burning  enthusiasm  of  Jenne- 
val's  words  without  emphasizing  any  of  their 
deeper  qualities.  He  caught  something  of  the 
impulse  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  in  the  composition 
of  "La  Marseillaise,"  and  even  produced  a 
hint  of  the  rhythm  of  the  great  French  song. 


The  final  performance  of  "The  Yellow 
Ticket,"  Michael  Morton's  sensational  success, 
will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this 
Sunday  night. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Henry  Miller  at  the  Columbia. 
Henry  Miller  and  his  special  company  will 
arrive  here  direct  from  New  York  City  tomor- 
row— Sunday — and  on  the  following  day,  Mon- 
day, January  4,  will  open  an  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  presenting  for  the  first  time 
in  the  West  Jean  Webster's  successful  com- 
edy, "Daddy  Long-Legs."  Mr.  Miller's  ap- 
pearance in  the  title-role  of  the  now  famous 
comedy  will  in  no  way  affect  the  present 
record-breaking  run  of  the  comedy  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  in  New  York.  The  vogue  of 
the  original  novel  and  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  play  founded  on  it  are 
known  to  readers  and  playgoers  alike.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Miller  will  be 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  a  role  originally 
written   for  his  use. 

"Daddy  Long-Legs"  is  familiar  to  the  novel- 
reading  world,  and,  as  a  book,  it  has  been 
widely  praised  for  its  beautiful  sentiment  and 
rollicking  fun.  It  is  the  story  of  a  pretty 
little  drudge  in  a  bleak  New  England  found- 
ling home,  who  has  big  dreams  but  no  hopes. 
A  visiting  trustee  becomes  interested  in  Judy 
Abbott,  the  little  slavey,  and  decides  to  give 
her  a  chance  in  life.  Being  somewhat  eccen- 
tric, he  does  not  allow  her  to  know  the  name 
of  her  benefactor.  He  sends  her  to  a  fash- 
ionable college,  where  she  has  pretty  frocks, 
a  liberal  allowance,  and  all  the  things  she 
had  dreamed  about.  The  little  girl  knows  her 
benefactor  only  as  John  Smith,  but  nicknames 
him  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  and  writes  him  let- 
ters so  full  of  interesting  fun  that  he  deter- 
mines to  visit  her. 

Jervis  Pendleton,  the  Prince  Charming  of 
the  story,  arrives  at  the  college,  ostensibly  to 
visit  his  niece,  who  is  Judy's  roommate. 
When  the  girl  meets  Pendleton  she  becomes 
greatly  interested  in  him  and  confides  to  him 
many  of  the  intimate  little  secrets  of  her 
life  she  had  already  written  to  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs."  Pendleton  soon  finds  awakening  in  his 
own  heart  many  sensations  heretofore 
strangers  to  his  complacent,  middle-aged 
bachelorhood.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  won- 
derfully tender  romance  in  which  occasional 
pathos  accentuates  the  delightful  comedy  of 
the  story. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  

Last  Week  of  Forbes-Robertson. 

"Hamlet"  will  open  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson's  third  and  positively  last  week  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  on  Monday  night.  "Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  will  be  played  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights.  The  first 
and  only  matinee  performance  of  "The  Light 
That  Failed"  will  be  given  on  Wednesday. 
"Hamlet"  will  be  repeated  on  Thursday  night 
and  "The  Light  That  Failed"  on  Friday.  The 
last  performance  of  "Hamlet"  will  be  given 
at  the  Saturday  matinee.  Forbes-Robertson 
will  make  his  farewell  appearance  on  the  San 
Francisco  stage  on  Saturday  night,  January  9, 
in  "Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 

Forbes-Robertson's  intention  to  retire  at  the 
close  of  his  present  tour  is  final.  He  will 
never  come  back  to  America  as  an  actor, 
though  he  will  probably  return  to  this  country 
as  a  private  citizen.  He  frankly  says  that  it 
is  due  to  America's  generous  and  kindly  en- 
couragement that  he  is  able  to  quit  the  stage 
while  he  is  still  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
Last  season  he  said  farewell  to  the  larger 
Eastern  cities.  His  present  tour  includes  all 
the  important  cities  of  the  country  that  he 
did  not  say  farewell  to  last  year. 

Miss  Laura  Cowie  has  been  appearing  in 
the  leading  feminine  roles  in  Forbes-Robert- 
son's repertory.  This  young  actress  is  only 
twenty-two  years  old.  She  has  been  on  the 
stage  but  four  years,  but  during  this  time  has 
advanced  far  in  the  art  of  the  theatre.  She 
has  been  seen  in  four  widely  different  roles 
with  Forbes-Robertson,  and  her  work  in  these 
parts  augurs  well  for  her  future.  It  is  said 
that  she  is  to  remain  in  this  country  after 
Forbes-Robertson  returns  to  England  and  ap- 
pear here  at  the  head  of  her  own  company. 

There  will  be  a  special  matinee  of  "Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
on  New  Year's   Day. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Belgian  war  pictures 
come  to  the  Cort  for  one  week,  commencing 
Sunday,   January    10. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Alice  Lloyd,  who  is  repeating  her  former 
triumphs  at  the  Orpheum,  will  begin  the  last 
week  of  her  engagement  with  Sunday's  mati- 
nee. The  remainder  of  the  programme  will 
include  seven  new  acts  and  one  holdover. 

The  Bell  Family,  consisting  of  nine  brothers 
and  sisters,  hail  from  Mexico,  and  are  prob- 
ably the  only  natives  of  that  country  pre- 
senting a  musical  offering  in  vaudeville.  The 
triple  trio  plays  skillfully  on  a  number  of  in- 
struments. It  is,  however,  as  bellringers  that 
they  achieve  their  greatest  success.  They  are 
;>Iso  capital  vocalists  and  sing  a  number  of 
their  native  songs  and  perform  several  na- 
tional dances. 

Florenz  Kolb  and  Adelaide  Harland,  garbed 


respectively  as  a  Dutch  boy  and  girl,  will  in- 
troduce a  musical  satire  called  "Evolution," 
the  dates  of  which  are  1860  and  1920. 

Pierre  Pelletier  and  his  company  will  pre- 
sent a  thrilling  comedy  and  dramatic  play  of 
the  New  York  underworld  by  Harold  Selman, 
entitled  "The  10:40  West,"  in  which  two 
feminine  blackmailers  and  a  detective  are  the 
characters. 

The  Spinette  Quintet,  three  young  men  and 
two  women,  are  described  as  upside-down 
dancers.  The  male  dancers  stand  on  their 
heads  on  stools  fixed  under  pedestals  with  a 
floor  roof  on  which  they  dance.  On  the  top 
side  of  the  roof  on  two  pedestals  dance  two 
girls,  the  movements  of  their  feet  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  upside-down  dancers 
underneath. 

Chinko,  the  youthful  juggling  genius,  will 
perform  a  number  of  novel  equilibristic  and 
juggling  feats  of  an  astounding  nature. 

Minnie  Kaufman,  the  foremost  woman 
trick  cyclist  in  the  world,  will  introduce  a 
marvelous  act  which  combines  grace,  skill, 
and   daring. 

Johnny  Cantwell  and  Reta  Walker  will 
amuse  with  their  musical  sketch,  "Under  the 
Gay  White  Lights,"  and  the  Avon  Comedy 
Four,  Goodman,  Kaufman,  Smith,  and  Dale, 
will  appear  in  the  farce,  "The  New  Teacher,'' 
which  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  intro- 
duction of  comedy  and  song. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Tfie  Pantages  Theatre  will  inaugurate  the 
new  year  with  one  of  the  best  balanced  bills 
that  has  been  presented  at  the  popular  Market- 
Street  vaudeville  house  in  months.  There  are 
two  big  features  on  the  eight-act  programme. 

Walter  Howe  and  his  comedy  players  top 
the  show  with  the  jolliest  of  farce  playlets. 
"In  and  Out."  The  plot  of  the  piece  deals 
with  the  old  theme  of  mistaken  identity,  but 
an  entirely  new  twist  is  given  to  the  sketch, 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  fastest  one-act 
comedies  in  vaudeville.  The  action  of  "In 
and  Out"  takes  place  outside  of  the  house 
where  the  hero  makes  his  wrong  entry  through 
a  window,  and  then  switches  in  a  twinkling 
to  the  interior  of  the  same  domicile.  The 
constant  changing  of  the  situations  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside  of  the  home  gives  the 
piece  the  catchy  title  of  "In  and  Out." 

Ten  husky  Arabian  acrobats  will  be  the  sec- 
ond feature  in  a  whirlwind  tumbling  per- 
formance which  they  term  "Desert  Pastimes." 
Most  of  the  tricks  of  the  ten  athletes  are 
really  marvelous. 

Larry  Comer,  who  lives  up  to  his  typing  of 
"the  Beau  Brummel  Baritone,"  bristles  with 
personality.  Comer  is  a  dashing  looking  chap 
who  sings,  jests,  and  dances  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  further  displays  his  versatility 
by  reciting  a  gripping  little  poem,  "A  Woman's 
Eyes." 

Joseph  Callahan,  the  eminent  character  im- 
personator, will  present  his  famous  "Pages 
from  the  History  of  Great  Men."  Callahan 
impersonates,  with  short  speeches,  likenesses 
of  President  Wilson,  the  Kaiser,  King  Ed- 
ward, the  late  Pope  Pius,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  other  historical  characters. 

Lillian  Seiger,  a  well-known  local  favorite, 
will  play  a  special  week's  engagement. 

Other  splendid  circuit  acts  are  the  Wayne 
Trio,  dancers  and  singers,  and  Beltrah 
and  Beltrah  in  "The  Musical  Dairy."  Ex- 
clusive motion  pictures  of  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Riordan  will  be  shown. 
Another  special  feature  picture  will  be  the 
great  two-reel  Keystone  comedy,  "Dough  and 

Dynamite." 

***• 

Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  the  distin- 
guished Irish  composer,  is  coming  to  this  coun- 
try next  June  to  be  present  at  the  Norfolk 
(Connecticut)  musical  festival.  He  will  con- 
duct a  new  work  of  his  own  composition,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  announced,  and 
also  his  "Irish  Symphony."  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Norfolk  festival  each 
year  to  get  some  composer  of  distinction,  Eu- 
ropean or  American,  to  produce  a  new  work 
of  his  own  composition  at  the  festival,  and  to 
come  to  America,  if  he  is  a  foreigner,  to 
conduct  it  hjmself. 


Rudolph  Aronson,  the  New  York  manager, 
after  months  of  negotiation,  has  succeeded  in 
securing  the  Danish  pianist,  Fritz  Scavenius. 
for  a  limited  number  of  concerts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  during  1915.  He 
will  be  heard  in  San  Francisco  during  the  tour. 
Mr.  Scavenius  recently  performed  with  great 
success  at  Queens  Hall,  London,  under  the 
distinguished  patronage  of  Queen  Alexandra, 
eliciting    most    favorable    criticisms. 


A  vear  ago  a  new  opera  entitled  "Der 
Traum"  was  brought  out  in  Germany  and  at- 
tracted considerable  favorable  attention.  The 
composer  was  Josef  Mraczek.  He  has  now 
completed  another  work  of  similar  form  en- 
titled "Aebelo,"  founded  on  a  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  Sophus  Michaelis.  the  libretto 
having  been  written  by  Arthur  Xikisch's  wife, 
AmeHe   Nikisch,   and   Use   Friedlander. 


The  Rise  of  Luca  Botta. 
From  the  humble  position  of  importer's 
clerk  to  the  proud  position  of  tenor  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  House  within 
four  years  is  the  experience  of  Luca  Botta. 
Before  he  knew  he  had  a  voice  he  was  em- 
ployed by  his  brothers  in  their  shop.  Quite 
accidentally  Vincenze  de  Crexenzo  heard  him 
sing,  and,  deciding  that  the  lad  had  an  organ 
worth  cultivating,  took  him  to  Maestro  Ver- 
gine,  who  accepted  him  as  a  pupjl.  Botta  con- 
tinued to  work  in  the  shop,  but  the  evenings 
he  devoted  to  study,  much  against  the  will 
of  his  brothers,  who.  he  says,  "were  disgusted 
when  my  name  went  on  the  bills,  for  they  said, 
'You  will  be  a  failure  and  you  will  make  the 
family  ridiculous.'  "  So  eager  was  the  young 
student  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  stage- 
craft that  he  paid  the  manager  of  one  theatre 
of  Naples,  his  native  city,  two  francs  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  occasionally  as  a  super- 
numerary. 


Henry  Miller  is  bringing  across  the  conti- 
nent nearly  fifty  people  who  will  be  engaged 
with  him  in  the  presentation  of  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs,"  Jean  Webster's  phenomenally  success- 
ful play,  which  broke  all  records  for  long  runs 
in  Chicago  last  year  and  which  is  now  with 
the  Chicago  company  smashing  records  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,   New  York. 


School  of  Design 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art 

(Formerly  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

Drawing         t^fcflfc.     Modeling 
Painting        JflKKSsia   Illustrating 
Decorative    ^K  '  Teachers' 

School  Opens  January  4th 

Circulars  mailed  on  application  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  S.  F.  Institute  of  Art,  San  Francisco. 


AMUSEMENTS 


o 


RPHFTIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

l\I  IILiU  111  kj^  S|edrton  Md  Powerj 

Safest  and  Most  Mseaifice»tTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last   Week 

ALICE  LLOYD 

England's    Daintiest    and    Most    Popular    Come- 
dienne,   in    conjunction    with 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

THE  BELL  FAMILY.  Nine  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  in  an  Artistic  Musical  Offering; 
FLORENZ  KOLB  and  ADELAIDE  HAR- 
LAND, -Evolution";  PIERRE  PELLETIER 
and  Company  in  "The  10:40  West"';  THE 
SPINETTE  QUINTET,  a  Novelty  in  Black 
and  White;  CHINKO,  the  Youthful  Juggling 
Genius:  MINNIE  KAUFMAN,  Grace  and 
Skill;  JOHNNY  CANTWELL  and  RETA 
WALKER;  THE  AVON  COMEDY  FOUR  in 
their   farce,    "The  New   Teacher." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays).  10c.  25c, 
50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  Th-^"din' 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning   Monday    Night,    Jan.    4 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays    • 

Direct    from    New    York 

First  Time   West   of   Chicago 

HENRY  MILLER 

Appearing  in  Jean   Webster's  Successful  Comedy 

"DADDY  LONG- LEGS" 

A  Play  Filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Y'outh 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Positively    Farewell    Week    of 

FORBES  -  ROBERTSON 

Begins  Monday  Night,  January  A 
Repertory — Monday.  Thursday  eves,  and 
Saturday  mat.,  "Hamlet":  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  eves..  "Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back";  Wednesday  mat.  and  Friday 
eye..    "Light    That    Failed." 

Prices.    $-'    to    50c 
Com.   Sunday.  Jan.    10— The  Chicago   Tribune 
Belgian    War    Pictures — One    Week    Only. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maaon 


WALTER  HOWE  and  1 1  IS  PLAYERS  it. 
the  Sparkling  One-Act  Farce.  "In  and  Out"; 
TEN  AMOUR  ARABIAN  ACROBATS 
L\RRY'  COMER,  "the  Beau  Brummel  Rari- 
tone";  WAYNE  TRIO  in  a  "Musical  Cock- 
tail": LILLIAN  SIEGER,  Vmerica's  Foremost 
Lady  Cornelia;  BELTRAH  and  BELTRAH, 
"The  Musical   Dairy";  JOSEPH   CALLAHAN. 

Leaves   from   the   Pages  "i    Histo         '  IH 

AND    DYNAMITE."    Two  Reel    1 
ture;    Special    Exclusive 
FUNERAL    OF     1111      I    iTl 
RIORDAN. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  2,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Feminine  expedients  for  ending  the  war 
contain  more  solid  fun  to  the  square  inch 
than  all  the  comic  papers  in  Christendom. 
And  it  is  a  blessed  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  it  should  be  so.  No  matter  how  de- 
pressed and  melancholy  we  may  be  feeling  at 
this  joyous  Yuletide  season,  when  we  are  all 
harking  to  the  herald  angels  and  the  eleven- 
inch  guns,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  corre- 
spondence columns  of  some  of  the  Eastern 
newspapers  and  we  shall  surely  find  a  letter, 
from  a  woman  who  knows  exactly  how  war 
may  be  banished.  Some  of  them  are  intent 
upon  ending  the  present  war  not  later  than 
Tuesday  morning  or  thereabouts.  Others 
would  be  content  to  prevent  future  wars.  But 
they  all  make  us  laugh.  They  would  make 
a  cat  laugh. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  lady  who 
gets  about  half  a  column  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  She  is  founder  and  president 
of  various  unions  and  leagues  for  persuading 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  sign  scraps  of 
paper  called  arbitration  treaties.  She  has  also 
a  plan  for  ending  the  present  unpleasantness 
in  Europe  which  may  easily  result  in  some- 
thing serious.  Let  the  women  of  America  act 
quickly,  she  says.  Let  them  leave  New  York 
not  later  than  December  14,  she  says,  and  go 
straight  to  Calais.  They  should  all  dress  in 
white,  she  says,  since  the  costume  is  impor- 
tant— as  we  have  all  observed  in  women's 
movements.  They  must  wear  also  "a  white 
silk  ribbon  star  at  the  front  and  back  of  their 
headgear,  some  five  inches  in  diameter." 

Now  what  do  you  think  that  the  women  of 
America  are  to  do  when  they  reach  Calais? 
You  would  never  guess  unless  you  were  told. 
Well,  they  are  to  go  to  "'the  front" — the  front 
being  about  four  hundred  miles  long,  not 
counting  the  front  in  Russia — and  sing  Christ- 
mas carols.  Yes,  that  is  what  they  are  to  do. 
The  carols  are  to  be  sung  in  the  three  lan- 
guages, and  Christmas  trees  are  to  be  erected 
under  whose  "glow"  the  carols  are  to  be 
sung.  Then  the  war  will  stop.  It  takes  a 
woman  to  think  of  something  really  prac- 
tical. 

Now  there  may  be  something  in  this  idea, 
although  we  have  noticed  that  our  own  savage 
passions  have  been  somewhat  -inflamed  rather 
than  soothed  by  the  singing  of  Christmas 
carols.  But  then  we  are  confessedly  depraved. 
At  the  same  time  it  might  be  well  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  carols  upon  some  lesser  outburst  by 
way  of  experiment.  How  about  Mount  Las- 
sen volcano  ?  Here  under  the  balmy  skies  oi 
California,  "where  every  prospect  pleases  and 
only  man  is  vile"  (see  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern  and  Suffragette  Handbook),  the 
women  of  America  would  receive  that  warm 
and  gracious  welcome  for  which  the  West  has 
ever  been  famous.  Ocean,  sky.  and  air  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  production  of  health 
and  beauty.  The  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
tempts  the  adventurous  and  the  valley  beckons 
with  soft  vine-covered  finger  to  the  indolent 
and  the  ailing.  Hotel  rates  $2  a  day  up,  espe- 
cially up,  and  the  Exposition  will  be  here  be- 
fore we  have  time  to  turn  around.  By  all 
means  let  the  women  of  America  go  to  Cali- 
fornia instead  of  to  Calais.  They  can  wear 
any  old  thing  they  please  and  as  little  of  it 
as  they  please.  And  as  for  the  carol  singing 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  bear  it. 


Elbert  Hubbard,  writing  in  the  New  York 
American,  makes  oath  and  says  that  his  hat 
cost  him  $3  three  years  ago  and  that  it  has 
cost  him  $120  a  year  to  redeem  that  hat  from 
the  hat  snatchers  of  the  New  York  restau- 
rants. No  sooner  does  he  appear  in  one  ot 
those  festive  resorts  than  a  youthful  brigand 
demands  the  surrender  of  his  headgear,  labels 
it  like  a  pawnbroker,  and  demands  a  fee  for 
its  surrender.  And  so  Mr.  Hubbard  hoists 
the  flag  of  distress  and  demands  the  interven- 
tion of  the  restaurant  proprietor,  promising 
him  in  return  a  halo  of  immortality  and  n 
place  in  the  heavenly  choir. 

The  complaint  is  a  just  one.  The  hat  is 
the  one  vulnerable  spot  of  the  diner.  He  can 
not  wear  it  during  his  meal,  and  if  he  puts  it 
under  his  chair  he  will  probably  step  on  it. 
He  can  not  go  to  the  restaurant  without  it 
and  he  can  not  leave  it  there  even  though  its 
value  be  considerably  less  than  the  blood 
money  demanded   for  its  redemption. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative.  You  can 
ask  for  your  hat  on  leaving.  You  can  place 
it  firmly  upon  your  head  and  with  an  in- 
gratiating smile  of  appreciative  gratitude  you 
can  wend  your  way  into  the  street  indifferent 
to  the  dum-dum  bullets  of  execration  which 
will  be  projected  into  your  defenseless  rear. 
But  that  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Modern 
civilization  does  not  produce  that  sort  of 
heroism.  We  can  charge  up  San  Juan  hills. 
We  can  face  the  infuriated  lion  in  his  leafy 
lair  (notice  the  alliteration),  or  the  still  more 
feline  fenr'nist  in  her  fell  assault,  but  before 
the  boy  ir.  buttons  we  quail  and  surrender  ab- 
jectly.    It  is  a  strange  phenomenon. 


Jo  .nal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
'  tells  us  that  singeing  the  hair  has  no 
upon   its   growth — that    is    to    say,    the 


hair  of  the  male.  Women  may  do  this  thing 
advantageously,  but  not  men,  and  presumably 
this  is  what  the  Journal  calls  neutrality.  We 
have   telegraphed   for   a  gunboat. 

But  the  Journal  performs  at  least  one 
service  for  suffering  humanity  of  the  male 
sect.  So  far  as  we  can  disentangle  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy  it  seems  that  women  are 
not  immune  from  baldness  in  spite  of  their 
moral  inferiority.  But  women  live  in  dread 
of  baldness  and  forestall  it,  and  men  do  not. 
Men  wait  until  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate,  and 
by  that  time  it  is  too  late  to  bring  up  the 
howitzers  or  to  rush  the  trenches.  Usually 
they  do  not  even  know  of  their  danger  until 
their  wives  begin  to  exult  and  the  barber 
sniffs  disparagingly.  And  then  the  day  of 
grace  has  passed. 

But  women  are  taking  precautions  all  the 
time.  They  begin  as  soon  as  they  have  any 
hair  to  begin  upon.  If  men  were  to  show 
one-half  as  much  zeal  they  would  not  look 
so  funny  by  the  time  they  were  middle-aged. 
If  they  were  to  get  into  the  feminine  habit 
of  visiting  each  other's  bedrooms  for  a  cozy 
chat  last  thing  before  bed  and  put  in  the 
time  brushing  each  other's  hair  they  would  be 
rewarded  by  a  hirsute  growth  that  would  sur- 
prise them.  Men  are  too  apt  to  rely  upon 
virtue  alone  as  a  hair  restorer  and  invigo- 
rator,  but  virtue  is  not  enough.  Faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  as  the  Scottish  bard  is  re- 
ported to  have  said. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says 
that  he  is  harrowed  by  the  question  whether 
or  not  to  wear  spats.  As  he  walks  the  avenue 
there  are  spats  to  the  right  of  him,  spats  to 
the  left  of  him,  spats  in  front  of  him,  gray 
spats,  tan  spats,  black  spats,  white  spats, 
serious-looking  men  of  affairs  with  spats, 
young,  carefree  men  with  spats,  dowagers  with 
spats,  and  pretty  girls  with  short  dresses,  neat 
shoes,   and  the  inevitable  spats. 

Some  wear  them  as  if  they  had  always  done 
so,  and  with  really  quite  an  unconscious  air, 
while  others  step  with  a  manner  which  seems 
to  say,  "Don't  you  see  my  new  spats?" 
Groups  of  dainty  girls  pass  by,  all  carefully 
spatted. 

Does  the  fact  of  his  not  wearing  them  argue 
him  unknown  and  fit  for  innocuous  desuetude? 

The  following  joke  appeared  in  Punch:  A 
boy  enters  his  employer's  office  and  states  that 
there  is  caller.  The  employer  replies:  "Tell 
him  I  am  busy  and  can  not  see  him."  "But, 
sir,"  says  the  boy,  "he  has  spats  on." 

The  above  incident  raises  the  question 
whether  spats  are  a  force  which  require  recog- 
nition. 

Spats  have  been  worn  in  a  desultory  way 
ever  since  one  can  remember,  but  now  what  a 
deluge. 

There  is  a  well-known  saying,  "Never  be  tht 
first  to  start  a  fashion  or  the  last  to  espouse 
one." 

Is  there  any  utilitarian  reason  for  wearing 
spats?  In  fact,  what  is  their  philosophy?  Is 
it  better  to  surrender  or  fight  it  out? 


An  American  just  returned  from  Paris  tells 
this  one  : 

One  of  the  war  correspondents,  despairing 
of  getting  any  real  news,  endeavored  to  get 
by  with  an  article  describing  the  headquarters 
of  one  of  the  Russian  grand  dukes.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things : 

"And  over  the  desk  in  his  highness's  tent  is 
a  large  photograph  of  Marie  la  Jambe,  the 
beautiful  dancer." 

Before  this  article  could  appear,  however, 
the   censor  changed  that   sentence   to : 

"And  over  the  desk  in  his  highness's  tent 
is  a  large  map  of  the  theatre  of  war." 


M.  Renaudol  of  the  staff  of  L'Humanitc 
gives  to  the  Sun  correspondent  details  con- 
cerning a  consignment  of  dolls  which  is  aboard 
the  French  Line  steamship  Rochambeau  under 
charge  of  Mile.  Gourlet,  the  initial  object  of 
which  has  been  guarded  as  a  secret  hitherto 
for  fear  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  would  be 
anticipated   elsewhere. 

Mile.  Gourlet  is  a  member  of  a  syndicate  of 
stenographers  which,  wishing  to  aid  a  work- 
woman's organization  at  which  dresses  and  un- 
derwear were  made  and  which  has  been  para 
lyzed  by  the  war,  set  the  women  to  dressing 
dolls,  paying  from  a  franc  for  the  creation  of 
a  model  to  one  and  one-half  francs  for  any- 
thing striking.  The  National  Aid  Committee 
advanced  the  capital. 

The  dolls,  which  are  intended  for  sale  in 
America,  represent  models  of  fine  lingerie 
which  it  is  hoped  American  women  will  order 
from  the  work-women's  organization,  which  is 
now  working  on  another  lot  of  dolls  for  Eng- 
land. 


"It  was  mighty  nice  of  you  to  give  up  your 
seat  to  that  stout  old  lady,  Mr.  Blinks.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  there  are  still  some  polite 
men  left  in  the  world."  "Sorry,  Mrs.  Jabbers, 
but  it  wasn't  politeness  at  all.  The  man  who 
sat  next  to  me  was  quarrelsome  because  he 
said  I  crowded  him  too  much,  and  all  I  did 
was  to  use  that  stout  old  lady  as  a  sort  of 
retort  courteous." — Buffalo  Courier. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  Scotch  minister  rose  and  cleared  his 
throat,  but  remained  silent,  while  the  congre- 
gation awaited  the  sermon  in  puzzled  ex- 
pectancy. At  last  lie  spoke :  "There's  a 
laddie  awa'  there  in  the  gallery  a-kissin'  a 
lassie,"   he   said.      "When   he's   done   Ah'll   be- 


A  girl,  reading  in  a  paper  that  fish  was 
excellent  brain  food,  wrote  to  the  editor : 
"Dear  Sir — Seeing  as  you  say  how  fish  is  good 
for  the  brains,  what  kind  of  fish  shall  I  eat?" 
To  this  the  editor  replied :  "Dear  Miss — 
Judging  from  the  composition  of  your  letter. 
I   should  advise  you  to  eat  a  whale." 


Being  without  money  and  friends,  the  ac- 
cused was  assigned  an  attorney  by  the  court. 
Despite  his  lawyer's  efforts  a  conviction  re- 
sulted. Calling  the  convicted  man  before 
him,  the  judge  asked,  "Have  you  anything  to 
say  before  I  pass  sentence  ?"  "Yes,  your 
honor.  It  looks  to  me  like  some  people  around 
here — naming  no  names — are  in  cahoots.  I'm 
not  forgetting  who  inflicted  that  lawyer  on 
me." 


After  the  battle  of  Denain,  in  which  he  had 
lost  an  arm,  one  of  Marshal  Villars's  bravest 
officers  presented  a  petition  to  Louis  XIV, 
soliciting  a  pension  by  way  of  recompense  for 
his  services.  The  king  took  the  paper,  and, 
according  to  his  wont,  replied  that  he  would 
see  about  it.  "Sire,"  objected  the  officer,  "if, 
instead  of  attacking  your  majesty's  enemies 
at  the  head  of  my  company,  I  had  contented 
myself  with  'seeing  about  it,'  I  should  still 
have  my  arm." 


A  traveler  visiting  a  large  factory  made  a 
bet  with  the  manager  that  he  would  pick  out 
all  the  married  men  among  the  employees. 
Accordingly  he  stationed  himself  at  the  door 
as  they  came  back  from  dinner,  and  men- 
tioned all  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  in  almost  every  case  he  was  right. 
"How  do  you  do  it  ?"  asked  the  manager  in 
amazement.  "Oh,  it's  quite  simple,"  said  the 
traveler,  "quite  simple.  The  married  men 
all  wipe  their  feet  on  the  mat ;  the  single 
men  don't." 


A  tourist  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
had  dinner  with  a  querulous  old  mountaineer, 
who  yawned  about  hard  times  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  stretch.  "Why,  man,"  said  the  tourist, 
"you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  lots  of  money 
shipping  green  corn  to  the  Northern  mar- 
kets." "Yes,  I  orter,"  was  the  sullen  reply. 
"You  have  the  land,  I  suppose,  and  can  get 
the  seed."  "Yes,  I  guess  so."  "Then  why 
don't  you  go  into  the  speculation  ?"  "No  use, 
stranger,"  sadly  replied  the  cracker,  "the  old 
woman  is  too  lazy  to  do  the  plowin'  and 
plantin'." 

Henry  E.  Peyton  was  for  a  long  time  execu- 
tive clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  when 
that  body  was  Democratic.  One  day  in  execu- 
tive session  Senator  Conkling  was  making  a 
speech.  Peyton  thought  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  correcting  one  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  senator.  He  ventured  to  interrupt  Mr. 
Conkling,  much  to  the  latter's  astonishment. 
Conkling  listened  to  what  Peyton  had  to  say, 
and  when  the  executive  clerk  had  finished, 
simply  said:  "If  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  concluded,  the  senator  from  New 
York   will  proceed." 


Wishing  to  avoid  the  clerical  air  which  so 
many  ministers  assume  while  traveling,  a 
preacher  attired  himself  in  a  sack  suit  of 
mixed  color.  He  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  salesman  for  a  book  concern,  who  took  hiin 
to  be  a  brother  knight  of  the  grip.  Finally 
the  book-house  man  said,  as  conversation 
lagged,  "Let  us  sec,  what  house  are  you  trav- 
eling- for?"  "For  the  House  of  the  Lord." 
replied  the  minister,  gravely.  "Never  heard 
of  'em,"  said  the  other,  shaking  his  head. 
"There's  a  lot  of  new  concerns  started  up 
since   I   first   went  on   the  road." 


out  yonda."  "Sho  !"  said  porter  No.  2.  "An' 
what's  swine  ter  happen  den?"  "Why,  dem 
Germany  submaroons  '11  come  right  on  'cross 
de  ocean  an'  'splode  de  rest  ob  de  naval  boats 
ob  de  world.  Dat's  what '11  happen  den." 
"Well,  looky  heah,  Gawge.  Aint  yo'  an'  me 
better  decla'  ouahsclves  a  couple  o'  noot — 
nootral — nootralities  ?"  "Man,"  said  Gawge. 
"yo'  all  kin  be  a  nootrality  if  yo'  wants  to. 
Ah'm  a  German." 


An  old  French  peasant  woman  was  going 
into  the  village  church  one  evening  with  a 
wax  taper  in  each  hand,  as  if  to  make  an 
offering.  "For  whom  are  those  candles,  my 
daughter  ?"  asked  the  parish  priest,  with  an 
approving  smile  at  Lisette's  pious  zeal.  "This 
one,  my  father,  is  for  St.  Michael,  the  prince 
of  the  angels."  "Good,  my  daughter;  but  for 
whom  is  the  other?"  "The  other,  my  father, 
is  for  the  devil."  "For  the  devil,  my 
daughter?"  echoed  the  horrified  ecclesiastic. 
"To  be  sure,  my  father,"  answered  old  Lisette, 
coolly ;  "it's  just  as  well  to  have  friends  on 
both  sides." 


Ex-President  Taft  was  on  one  occasion  in 
consultation  with  Senator  Penrose  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Taft  is  not  small,  and  the 
senator  is  taller  and  weighs  more  than  an}' 
other  member  of  the  Senate.  While  the  two 
were  in  earnest  conversation  an  aggressive 
politician  endeavored  to  enter  the  room,  but 
an  alert  secretary  politely  interfered.  "What 
are  they  doing  in  there?"  asked  the  politician, 
inquisitively.  This  pertinent  question  nettled 
the  secretary  and  he  answered  tersely  :  "Hold- 
ing a  mass  meeting,   I  presume." 


Two  colored  porters  were  discussing  the 
war  as  they  waited  for  a  train  to  pull  out  ot 
the  Oakland  mole.  "Man,"  said  the  first, 
"dem  Germany  submaroons  is  sho'ly  gwine  to 
sink  de  British  nav\.  Yas,  sir-ee.  dey's  sho'ly 
gwine  to  'splode  dem  naval  boats  dat's  waitin' 


Patrick  Harrigan  had  never  had  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  but  like  most  men  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  he  was  determined  that  his 
children  should  acquire  the  learning  and  grace 
which  had  been  denied  him.  In  due  time  his 
daughter,  Molly,  entered  college.  One  day 
shortly  afterward  hi  asked;  "An'  phwat  are 
ye  learnin'  now,  Molly  ?"  "Today,"  said 
Molly,  thinking  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  with 
Patrick,  "we  studied  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion." "Compensation  ?  What's  that  ?"  "It's 
hard  to  explain,  but  it's  something  like  this: 
If  your  sense  of  smell  is  poor,  the  sense  of 
taste  is  all  the  sharper;  and  if  you  are  blind 
you  can  hear  all  the  better."  Patrick  reflected. 
"Sure."  said  he.  "I  see.  It's  loike  this:  Fer 
example,  if  a  man  is  born  wid  wan  leg  shorter 
than  the  other,  the  other  is  longer." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Problems. 
Just    how    to    cook    an    artichoke 

The    modern    cookbooks    tell, 
And  how  to  cook  the  German  carp 

And  eke  the  mushroom  fell; 
Preparing    Saratoga    chips 

Is  taught,  and  currant  pie — 
No  doubt  some  people  do  these  things, 
But  why? 

To  change  a  barrel  to  a  chair. 

Make    baskets   of   pa's   hats, 
And   curtains   out   of  overalls 

And  trim  them  with  cravats. 
To  make  of  scraps  and  strings  and  glue 

Junk  one  would   never  buy, 
Some  people  toil  from  dawn  to  dark, 
But  why? 

Plain  rules  for  men's  efficiency 

In   all  their   daily  work, 
The  art  of  making  moments  count 

For  manager  or   clerk, 
And  how  to  save  one-half  our  time, 

The  experts  show,  or  try, 
Well,  time  some  folks  may  like  to  save. 
But  why? — New   York  Globe. 


Our  Language. 
A  young  man  of  the  surgical  corps 
One  night  went  to  call  on  Miss  Morps; 
His   talk  made   her   yawn, 
But  at  last  he  had  gawn 
And  she  cried,  "What  a  terrible  borps!" 
— Boston   Transcript 


A  Bull-Moose  Elegy. 
The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  Oyster   Bay, 

The  blowing  Moose  no  longer  can  agree, 
The    Colonel    homeward    plods    his   weary   way, 

And   leaves   New    York  to    Whitman    and  to   me. 

Now    fades  the   nomination    from    his  sight, 
And  all    the    states    a    solemn    stillness   hold, 

Save    where   Hi   Johnson    made   a   winning    fight, 
Although    he   left  poor   Heney   in   the   cold. 

The  boasts  of  Theodore,   his  lust  for  power 

And   all  that   Perkins  from   his  wealth    e'er  gave 

Await    alike   the   inevitable   hour; 

Third  party  movements  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to   command, 
Complaints  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To   gather  plenty   from   a  smiling  land 
And   give  this  simple  nation  a  surprise. 

Their    lot    forbade;    nor    circumscribed   alone 

Their    vaunted     virtues,    but     their    crimes    con- 
fined; 

Forbade  when   asked    for  bread    to   give   a  stone, 
The  while  they  talked  reform  for  all  mankind. 

For  office  to  their  eyes   her  ample  page 

Rich    with    the    spoils    of    war    did    ne'er    unroll. 

Chill    penury   will    now    repress  their    rage 

And    freeze    the    genial    current    of   their    soul. 

But  who    to   dumb    forgetfulness  a   prey 
This  pleasing  anxious   being  e'er    resigned. 

Gave  up  the  White  House   for  an  Oyster  Bay 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

Alas,    in    this  neglected   spot  is  laid 

A    heart   once   pregnant   with    Progressive   fire; 
Hands  that  the   rod  of  empire  might   have  swayed 

Or    raked    in    ecstasy   some   wilful    liar. 

Yet  e'en   these   bones   from  insult  to  protect 

Some    frail    memorial    is    erected    nigh, 
With      uncouth     names     and      ten     command  men  Is 
decked 
And    deeply    graved    thereon    the    letter    "I." 

— Roy   Jones,   in   Life. 
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Notes  and  Cos  ip 
A    chronicle    of   the   social    happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco    will    be    found   in 
the   following  department: 

From  Nevada  comes  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment of  -Miss  Dita  Bradley  to  Mr.  Walter  Dean 
Duke.  Miss  Bradley  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jefferson  D.   Bradley  of  Reno,   Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Gerson  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Florence 
Gerson,  to  Mr.  Clarence  E.  E.  Ellis,  son  of  Mrs. 
James    Ellis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pierce  have  issued  an- 
nouncements of  the  marriage  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Virginia  Cameron  Pierce,  to  Mr.  John  C.  N. 
Burroughs  of  Los  Angeles.  The  wedding  took 
place    in    Oakland    on    December    13. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the  mai 
riage  of  Miss  Mabel  Bacon  and  Mr.  John  Happer 
in    Honolulu    on    November   27. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Pauline  M.  Baldwin,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  H. 
J.  Baldwin,  of  Riverside,  California,  to  Lieu- 
tenant B.   Spencer  Du  Eois,  U-  S.  N. 

Miss  Ruth  Londahl,  daughter  of  Chaplain  M.  M. 
Londahl,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Londahl,  was  mar- 
ried on  Monday,  December  21,  to  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Hooper  Jouett,  U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Jouett 
is  a  San  Franciscan,  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Colonel  William  B.  Hooper.  He  is  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Helen 
Hooper.  Mrs.  William  Lyon  is  an  aunt  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  young  couple  spent  Christmas 
with  her  at  her  home  in  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  guests  at  a  dinner  last 
week  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  compli- 
mentary to  Mr.  Namawaki,  the  Japanese  commis- 
sioner-general   to   the    Exposition. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy,  were  hostesses  at  a  tea 
Sunday  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Berry. 

Miss  Helen  Hugson  entertained  a  number  of 
guests  at  a  dinner  preceding  the  Assembly  in  honor 
of  Miss  Eugenia  Masten.  Among  others  who  gave 
dinners  the  same  evening  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Ainsworth  and  the  Misses  Doris  Kil- 
gariff,  Ruth  Welsh,  Helen  Johnson,  Florence 
Stoney,  and  Helen  Wright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Presidio  Tei- 
race. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  guests  at  a  dansant  at  their  home  on  Wash- 
ington Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Frances  Stewart, 
who  has  gone  to  San   Diego  to   reside. 

Miss  Janet  Bertheau  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  Saturday,  when  she 
entertained  a  number  of  the  season's  debutantes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  New 
Year's  Eve  party  last  evening  at  the  Century  Club 
in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr.  Robert  Miller.  Miss 
Helen  Jones  was  among  the  hostesses  who  gave 
dinners  preceding  the  dance- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dinner  last  evening 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helen    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  guests  with  them  to  see  the  old  year  out 
and  the  new  year  in.  Dancing  and  a  vaudeville 
entertainment  were  among  the  pleasant  diversions 
of    the    evening. 

Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  was  hostess  Monda\ 
evening  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party,  and  again 
Tuesday  evening,  when  she  gave  a  dance  at  her 
horns    on    Buchanan    Street. 

Miss  Doris  Ryer  made  her  debut  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  a  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Moore  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  honor  of  her  daughter. 
Miss  Frances  Moore,  who  was  formally  introduced 
to  society  in  the  national  capital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  ball  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  who  was 
on  this  occasion    formally  presented   to   society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Abbott  gave  a  dance  Sat- 
urday evening  at  their  home  on  Yallejo   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  enter- 
tained a  number  of  guests  at  a  the  dansant  yester- 
day at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Marie  Wilson  Stoney,  have  issued  invitations  to  a 
lea  January   14  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle.  Mrs.  Selah  Chambcrlin, 
Mrs.  McNutt-Potter.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Stevens  Kir- 
stedt,  and  the  Misses  Genevieve  and  Hazel  King 
have  organized  a  new  series  of  supper-dances  to 
take  place  every  two  weeks  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

A  Christmas  dance  was  enjoyed  by  the  members 
of  Mrs.  Bowie-Detrick's  Assembly  at  Scottish  Rite- 
Auditorium.  Preceding  the  affair  Miss  Elizabeth 
Fee  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Miss  Linda  Bryan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  last  week  at  their 
home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  preceding  the  dance  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  again  Monday  evening,  when 
with  their  guests  they  attended  the  ball  given  a\ 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Hanchett  entertained  a 
large  number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  Monday 
evening  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
honor  of  their  daughters,  the  Misses  .Mice  and 
Lucy  Hanchett. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Francisca  Club  Wednesday,  when  she  enter- 
tained a  coterie  of  young  people  in  honor  of  Miss 
Julia  Van      leet 

Christina  dinners  and   other  gatherings  incident 

to    the    holidays    were    noticeable.       Mr.    and    Mrs. 

'■  ayo  Newhall  gave  a  Christmas  dinner  at 

hoi;      on  Green'  Street.     Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin 

a    h     tess   on    the    holiday,    as    was    also    Mrs. 

Par-  >tt,    who    was   surrounded   by    the   many 

of  her   family.      Mr.   and    Mrs.    Harry  H. 

entertained  their  relatives  in  their  new  home 


on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  entertained  their  rela- 
tives and  a  number  of  friends  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marian  Crocker  entertained  a  large  number  of 
guests  at  a  dance  Wednesday  evening  at  their  homL 
on  Laguna  Street.  The  affair  was  complimentary 
to  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Crocker, 
and  Miss  Leslie  Miller.  Preceding  the  dance  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr..  entertained 
eighteen  young  people  at  a  dinner  last  evening  at 
their  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
their  niece.  Miss  Leslie  Miller.  With  their  guests 
they  later  attended  the  New  Year's  Eve  dance 
given  by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    CO.   G.    Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Plummer  McNear  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Louise  McNear,  will  give  a  dance 
Wednesday,  January  6,  in  the  Palm  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Eellevue. 

Captain  Louis  Chappelear,  L~.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Chappelear  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  Fort  Miley 
in  honor  of  General  John  Wisser,  L\  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.   Wisser. 

General  Walter  Schuyler,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Schuyler  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  Sunday  by  the  Misses  Morrison  at  their 
home  in  San  Jose. 

Colonel  Frederick  Van  Schrader,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Schrader  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  the  day 
before  they  sailed  on  the  Buford  for  New  York 
Captain  Charles  Humphrey.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  entertained  their  friends  at  an  eggnog 
party  Christmas  day  at  their  home  in  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Marrack  was  hostess  at  a  Christmas 
party  in  honor  of  her  children,  Harriet.  Elizabeth, 
and  Cecil  Marrack,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Lea 
Febiger,  Jr.  The  affair  was  given  at  the  home  on 
Washington  Street  of  Mrs.  Marrack's  parents, 
Colonel  Lea  Febiger,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Febiger. 
Captain  Henry  H.  Sheen,  U.  S.  A„  and  Mrs. 
Sheen  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  CHlt 
House. 

The  "army  widows"  celebrated  the  return  of 
the  officers  who  have  been  absent  on  duty  in 
Mexico  by  giving  a  dance  at  the  Presidio.  The 
receiving  party  included  General  Frederick  Fun- 
ston  and  Mrs.  Funston,  Colonel  Frank  B.  McCoy 
and  Mrs.  McCoy,  Major  William  C.  Bennett  and 
Mrs.  Bennett,  Captain  Peter  Marquart  and  Mrs. 
Marquart. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Wallace  Bertholf  and 
Mrs.  Bertholf  gave  a  Christmas  Eve  party  at  Yerba 
Buena  and  entertained  the-  naval  apprentices  at 
the    naval    training   station. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  spending  several  month* 
with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Malcolm   Douglas  Whitman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  have  returned 
from  a  month's  visit  in  Honolulu. 

Dr.  James  A.  Black,  Mrs.  Black,  and  their 
children  spent  the  holidays  at  their  country  horru 
in  Shasta  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Pigott  and  their  little 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  returned  to  their  home  in 
Sacramento  Sunday  after  having  spent  Christmas 
with  Mrs.  Pigott's  mother,  Mrs.  George  F.  Ash- 
ton. 

Mr.  Harry  McAfee  has  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  went  a  year  ago  to  study  at  the  Beaux 
Arts. 

Mr.  \\ .  W.  Montague  and  his  niece,  Miss 
Alexine  Wright,  are  established  for  the  winter  at 
the    Hotel    Granada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Burrage  are  established  in 
their    new    home   on    Presidio    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Lane-Leonard  and  her  little  daughter  have 
returned   from  a   few  days'  visit  in    Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Grange  and  their  chil- 
dren spent  the  holidays  at  their  country  home, 
Stag's  Leap,   in  Napa  County. 

Miss  Emily  Pope,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope  of  this  city,  is  spending  the  holi- 
day vacation  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis 
in  New  York,  where  also  are  Mrs.  J.  D.  Grant 
and    Miss    Josephine    Grant. 

The  Misses  Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker  returned 
from  New  York  a  few  days  before  Christmas  and 
joined  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Crocker,  who  attends  Yale,  did  not  come 
home  for  the  holidays,  but  went  to  Florida  on  a 
fishing  trip.  The  Misses  Crocker  will  leave  next 
week  for  New  York,  where  Miss  Helen  will  resume 
her    studies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Cartwright,  who  have  been 
enjoying  a  visit  in  this  city,  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Honolulu.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hopkins,  who  will  spend  a 
month  at  the  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill,  who  left  here 
about  a  year  ago,  are  spending  the  winter  in 
Washington,    D.   C. 

Prince  and  Princess  Rospigliosi  are  planning  to 
come  to  California  in  February.  They  arrived 
several  weeks  ago  from  Italy  and  spent  Christmas 
in  Cincinnati,  the  former  home  of  the  princess. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin  arrived  last  week 
from  Canada  and  is  spending  the  holiday  season 
with    his    wife    and    their    two    little    daughters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  have  decided  to  re- 
side in  the  East  so  as  to  be  near  their  three  young- 
est sons,  who  have  entered  preparatory  schools. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  have  re- 
turned from  a  brief  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Bradford  Clifton  have  re- 
cently been  visiting  Dr.  Otto  Sch^ltze  and  Mrs. 
Schultzc  at  their  ranch  on   the   Sacramento   River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  spent  the 
week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber  at 
their   ranch    in    San    Benito    County. 

The  Misses  Katharine  and  Laura  Kaimc  of  Santa 


Barbara  are  spending  the  winter  in  the  East  so  as 
to  be  near  their  brother,  Mr.  Alvan  Kaime,  who  is 
attending  an  Eastern  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  sailed  Sunday 
on  their  yacht  Vcnetia  for  Coronado  after  having 
spent  Christmas  with  their  daughters,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and   Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook. 

Mr.  Alfred  Vanderbilt  passed  through  this  city 
last  week  en  route  to  New  York  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara,   where  he  spent  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Huntington  will  return  shortly  to 
New  York,  where  she  has  recently  been  visiting 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Perkins. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  will  leave  next  week 
for  the  East,  where  she  will  enter  one  of  the 
schools. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute  and  Miss  Augusta 
Foute  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  the  day 
before  Christmas  and  are  expected  to  return  home 
within   a    few   days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Taylor  sailed  Wednes- 
day for  Honolulu  after  an  extended  visit  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  William  Matson  has  returned  from  Canada, 
where  she  has  been  spending  several  weeks  with 
relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montaigne  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  New  York  in  time  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  Mr.  La  Montaigne's 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Maud,  in  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  and  their  daughte.. 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  will  spend  the  next  six  weeks 
in  the  East,  where  they  will  be  joined  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  who  will  accompany  them  on  their  re- 
turn   trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  week  at  their  country  home  near 
Los    Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  of  Burlingame 
are  established  in  an  apartment  at  Stanford 
Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  have  returned  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  spent  Thanksgiving 
with  Mrs.  Pinckard's  father,  Mr.  Gardner  Wil- 
liams. 

Miss  Constance  Ayer,  the  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W.  E.  Aver,  L*.  S.  A.,  is  the  guest 
of  Miss  Katherine  Shanks  at  her  home  on  Clay 
Street. 

Colonel  Frederick  Van  Schrader,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Schrader  sailed  on  the  Buford,  which 
left  recently  for  New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Colonel  Van  Schrader  and  Mrs.  Van  Schrader 
will  spend  the  winter  in  Washington,   D.  C. 

Pay  Director  Charles  M.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Ray  are  at  present  the  guests  of  the  Hotel 
Perry  in  Seattle.  Pay  Director  Ray  is  in  charge 
of  the  navy  pay  office  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Hutton,  the  wife  of  Captain  Frank  Hut- 
ton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  in  Los  Angeles,  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Wilson  and  Miss  Evelyn  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Hutton  will  return  to  her  home  at  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell   soon    after  the    New    Year. 

Mrs.  Irwin,  wife  of  Captain  Isaac  Irwin,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Sue  Merriman  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. Mrs.  Irwin  is  leaving  January  4  for 
Grosse  Isle,  Michigan,  where  she  will  visit  her 
father.    General    Samuel    R.    Whitall    (retired). 

General  John  Wisser,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wis- 
ser and  Lieutenant  Baker  will  sail  on  January 
5  for  Honolulu,  where  General  Wisser  takes  com- 
mand.     Lieutenant    Baker  is  acting  as  aide. 

Colonel  George  Mclvor  and  family  are  to  ar- 
rive on  January'  1-  from  the  Philippines.  Mrs. 
Mclvor    was    formerly    Miss    Nellie    Smedberg. 

Colonel  Harry  Benson  is  on  the  transport  due 
January  12  from  Manila.  Mrs.  Benson  is  here 
awaiting    the    arrival    of    her    husband. 

Captain  Charles  L.  Lanham,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  Fort  Worden,  Washington,  where 
he  will  assume  the  duties  of  quartermaster. 

Captain  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S.  N..  has  been 
ordered  to  the  naval  training  station  on  Goat 
Island,  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Admiral  Charles  Gove.  Captain  An- 
drews has  been  in  command  of  the  L".  S.  S.  Mary- 
land. Mrs.  Andrews  will  soon  come  West  to  join 
her    husband    at    his   new    post. 

Lieutenant  Irving  Hall,  L'.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Hall  (formerly  Miss  Juliette  Borden)  will  leave 
soon  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  Lieutenant  Hall 
will  assume  his  new  duties. 

Colonel  John  Gresham  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Euclid  B.  Brick,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  detailed  as 
members  of  the  Army  Retiring  Board,  with  head- 
quarters in  this  city. 

Captain  William  Burtt,  V.  S.  A.,  has  been 
placed   on  the  unassigned  list  of  officers. 

Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Ellicott,  has  returned 
to  her  home  at  Mare  Island  after  a  visit  of  sev- 
eral days  with  Miss  Marian  Stove1.1,  on  Buchanan 
Street. 

Major  Marcus  D.  Cronin,  L".  S.  A.,  has  been 
given  the  duties  of  assistant  chief  of  the  Philip- 
pine Constabulary,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel 
while  on  such   assignment. 

Captain  J.  S.  McKean,  L".  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kean   are  guests  at  the  Fairmont. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


To  Load  Another  Ship  for  Belgium. 
Another  cargo  of  foodstuffs  for  the  relief 
of  the  women  and  children  of  Belgium  will  be 
dispatched  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  about 
thirty  days,  the  sailing  date  from  San  Fran- 
cisco being  fixed  for  February  I.  The  steamer 
Cranley,  S800  tons,  has  been  chartered  and 
will  load  at  the  following  sequence  ports : 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
San  Pedro.  The  north  has  already  donated 
3000  tons,  and  the  balance  must  be  made  up 
of  California  products.  Non-perishable  food- 
stuffs are  wanted — flour,  meal,  rice,  beans,  etc. 
California  contributors  may  ship  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  mil- 
lions of  suffering  and  starving  Belgians  must 
be  cared  for  until  they  can  raise  something 
for  themselves  on  their  desolated  lands.  This 
act  of  humanity  devolves  on  that  part  of  the 
world  remaining  neutral  in  the  great  conflict 
now  raging,  and  it  is  responding  liberally. 


A  Voyager. 
A    cloud    across    the    sunset 

Floats  like  a  crimson  sail. 
And  I  am  fain  to   follow 

Along  the   shining   trail, 

A   voyager   of   the   spirit. 

Impatient   of  delay. 
Seeking  the  end  of  sorrow 

Beyond  the  end  of  day. 
From  some  far  port  celestial 

I  yearn  to  hear,  "Ahoy!" 
And  rest  therein  forever 

Communicant   with   joy! 
— Clinton   Scollard,   in  Ainslce's  Magazine. 

"Tidal,  King  of  Nations." 
(Genesis  xiv,    1-17. ) 
Tidal,   king  of  nations,  is  it  night  and    silence  for 
thee— 
For   all    who    smole   by    the   slime-pits    and    were 
slain  in  the  valley  of  kings? 
Come  there  dreams  to  the  bed  of  stone  which  none 
attaineth   to  see — 
Mirth    of    thy    captains,    moan    of    thy    slaves    or 
shadow    of   voiceless   things? 
Amraphel  and   Arioch   and   Elam's  over-lord, 

Hold    they    still    the   pact    they    held    by    the   salt- 
sea's  bitter   breath? 
Speak  they  yet  of  the  battle's  range  when  the  nine 
kings  drew  the  sword? 
Beck  they  now  for  a  fantom  wine  in  the  sunless 
courts  of   Death? 

Tidal,    king  of    nations,    the   desert    is   seal   of   thy 
tomb; 
He    who   breaketh    that   ashen    seal    may    sell    thy 
bones    for  a  price. 
Thy  sceptre  rotteth  unheld  and  thy  chariot  in  the 
gloom, 
And    the    ghosts    of    thy    gods    come    not    lo    the 
evening   sacrifice. 

There,    tho   the  twilight  deepen,    no   harps  are    sad 
for    thy    sake; 
Thou    with  care  for  thy   wraths  alone   hast    seen 
how  the  captains  fail. 
Time  for  thy  doves  hath  given  dust,  for  thy  melon- 
vine  the  snake, 
The    bittern's  cry    for   thy   viol's    voice,    and    the 
bat    for  thy   nightingale. 

Tidal,    king    of    nations,    and    traitor    to    each    for 
pride, 
Thou  wcrt  no  wall  to  thy  people,  nor  guard  in  a 
narrow    place; 
Thy    will    it    was    on    Adraah    and    the    hearths    of 
Zoar   to    ride. 
Slaying  beyond  thy  borders,  till   the  arrow   sang 
at  thy  face. 

Treasure    and    flocks    and    women,    and    all    things 
fair   in    thy    sight. 
They   for  thine  eyes  were  herded — and  what  do 
thine  eyes   discern? 
Foeman  and  friend  are  broken,  and  none  remaineth 
to    fight: 
They    that    supped     with     War    hath     War    now- 
eaten  in  turn. 

Tidal,  king  of  nations,  could  life  be  given  again. 
For   what   thy   sword   uplifted    in   the   battle    that 
kings  must  use? 
WrouId    thy    heart    give    thought    to    the    secret    of 
man's   unsearchable   pain. 
Keeping    thy    trust    with    the    orphan,    and    the 
widow's    empty    cruse  ? 

The  waterways  are  broken  that  led  to  the  corn  and 
grape : 
Thy    steel    was    to    other    torrents,    thy    steeds   to 
another  goal. 
Alas    for    our    faithless    hands    that    mar    whatever 
they  shape — 
For  the  dusts  made  equal  now  in  the  palm  of  the 
groping   mole! 

Tidal,    king    of    nations,    the    world    is    weary    of 
strife; 
We  stand    aghast  by  our  engines,    that   wait    for 
the   trumpet's   call. 
Must  man  be  brute  forever  and  Hate  be  lord  over 
Life? 
Nay:    tho    the    midnight    question,    the    morning 
answered   all! 

Still  wait  the  fields  for  the  Sower,  tho  the  lords  of 
Ur  be  not; 
The    heavenly    roads    be    open    to    the    horses    ot 
the  sun; 
And    still    the    mighty    Hands,    unchangeable,    un 
begot, 
Test  as  of  old  the  nations,   till  the  many  realms 
are  one. 
— From  "Beyond  the  Breakers  and  Other  Poems," 
by  George  Sterling. 

For  Sale. 
Men  with  small  capital  wanted.  Will  sell 
whole  piece  or  will  sell  interest  in  470  acres 
of  the  finest  kind  of  marble  and  carbonate  of 
lime  for  cement.  The  marble  is  something 
beautiful.  All  kinds  of  variegated  colors,  and 
looks  to  be  absolutely  solid.  Only  three  miles 
to  railroad  on  a  gentle  slope.  Samples  sent 
on  demand.  Want  to  interest  some  man  with 
capital  and  will  certainly  show  him  something 
worth  while.  Location,  San  Bernardino 
County,  on  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Address  \V. 
T.  Thompson,  203  First  National  Building, 
Riverside,   California. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
8  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Sraail 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEN. 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  death  of  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  W. 
Riord.in,  Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
See  of  San  Francisco,  occurred  last  Sunday  at 
his  residence,  1 000  Fulton  Street.  The 
funeral  look  place  on  Thursday.  Death  was 
due  to  heart  trouble,  caused  by  a  severe  cold. 
Archbishop  Riordan  was  born  in  Chatham, 
N.  B.,  August  27,  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
priesthood  in  1865.  Since  1883  he  had  la- 
bored in  this  city,  being  universally  loved. 
His  crowning  work  was  the  construction  of 
St.  Patrick's  Seminary  in  Menlo  Park  for  the 
education  of  native-born  clergy.  It  was 
opened  in  189S.  

Suit  for  an  accounting  against  the  Pacific 
Surety  Company,  involving  $150,000  in  in- 
surance premiums,  has  been  won  by  Lloyd, 
Spengler  &  Lloyd,  after  a  fight  in  the  courts 
that  has  lasted'  for  nearly  two  years.  Judg- 
ment was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  by  Judge 
Cerf.  F.  B.  Lloyd  was  formerly  president  of 
the  Pacific  Surety  Company,  but  when  the 
stock  control  of  the  company  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  syndicate  of  Los  Angeles  capi- 
talists Lloyd  was  ousted  and  the  books  were 
closed  to  him.  He  was  denied  a  settlement, 
according  to  his  complaint,  and  brought  court 
action   to   secure  the   accounting. 


District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District 
of  California,  and  in  1904  he  was  sent  to 
Congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Cali- 
fornia.   

IliihI  Pohli,  an  attorney  of  this  city,  re- 
ceived on  Wednesday  a  notification  from 
Switzerland  that  he  had  been  appointed  vice- 
consul  of  the  Swiss  Republic  for  California 
and  Nevada.  He  is  a  member  of  the  special 
commission  appointed  to  interest  Switzerland 
in  the  Panama  Exposition  and  has  done  much 
to  secure  Swiss  participation. 


Transactions  for  the  construction  in  San 
Francisco  of  a  manufacturing  plant  for  the 
Seattle  Brewing  and  Malting  Company  are 
being  closed.  The  company  will  locate  in  this 
city  as  a  result  of  prohibition  legislation  in 
Washington.  

St.  Paul's  Luthern  Church,  Eddy  and  Gough 
Streets,  was  damaged  by  fire  of  mysterious 
origin  at  1  :30  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning 
of  last  week,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$10,000.  That  the  fire  might  have  been  started 
through  incendiarism  is  a  theory  that  Fire 
Marshal  To  we  is  investigating.  The  new 
$10,000  organ  recently  installed  in  the  church 
was  damaged  by  the  water  towers. 


The  Stockton  Street  tunnel  was  dedicated 
and  opened  to  traffic  this  week.  The  first 
street-cars  ran  through  the  tunnel  on  Tues- 
day, and  have  since  been  making  regular  trips 
on  the  double  tracks.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
formally  Monday  night  at  7  :45,  when  Mayor 
Rolph  pressed  an  electric  button  and  threw  the 
great  bore  into  electric  brilliance.  It  is  1000 
feet  long. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  A.  Kugeler,  living  at  3636 
Washington  Street,  died  on  Sunday  subse- 
quent to  an  operation  for  tumor  on  the  brain. 
A  native  of  San  Francisco,  forty-four  years 
old,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia some  twenty  years  ago.  Last  year  Dr. 
Kugeler  was  president  of  the  County  Medical 
i  Society.  

Fernando  Somoza  Vivas,  consul-general  of 
Honduras  at  this  port,  who  is  charged  by  the 

1  police  with  arson  following  the  partial  de- 
struction of  his  home  at  547  Twelfth  Avenue 

.  late    Sunday    night,    was    turned    over    to    the 

1   United    States    authorities    for    trial    Tuesday. 

!  Vivas,  who  is  being  held  at  the  city  prison, 
protests  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  arson 
charge.     He  said  the  fire  was  accidental. 


Duncan  E.  McKinlay,  attorney,  former  con- 
gressman, and  surveyor  of  this  port,  fell  dead 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  his  home,  2125 
Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing.    In  1901  he  was  appointed  United  States 


A  quarrel  between  Louis  Vavra  and  the 
Swami  Trigunatita  led  Vavra  to  explode  a 
bomb  in  the  Hindu  Temple  on  Sunday  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  kill  himself  and  the  swami, 
according  to  the  latest  theory  advanced  by  the 
police  in  the  mysterious  bomb  case,  when  the 
bomb-thrower  was  killed  and  the  swami  and 
nearly  a  dozen  others  sustained  serious  in- 
juries.   

Mayor  Rolph  appointed  four  new  fire  com- 
missioners on  Monday  to  succeed  those  who 
were  deposed  by  him  last  week  for  attempting 


Admiral  de  Ruyter — Greatest  of  Holland's  Sea  Captains 

IKE  our  own  Paul  Jones,  de  Ruyter  knew  no  such  word  as  surrender.  His 
j  life  from  boyhood  up  was  one  constant  battle  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  He  defeated  the  proud  English  navy  in  two  wars.  One  of  his 
sea  battles  with  the  English  fleet  lasted  four  solid  days,  and  ended  with  the 
advantage  resting  with  de  Ruyter.  Later  he  fought  several  great  naval  duels 
against  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets,  and  while  his  victories  were 
not  decisive,  he  won  for  Holland  undying  glory.  The  great  de  Ruyter  ab- 
horred tyranny  of  every  kind,  just  as  do  the  Hollanders  of  today.  When 
prohibitory  enactments  are  proposed  to  those  of  the  blood  of  Holland  they 
vote  to  a  man  against  it  They  are  wherever  found  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  legislation  which  would  make  the  many  suffer  for  the  faults  of  a  few. 
Hollanders  know  that  there  is  no  evil  in  the  barley  brews  and  light  wines  of 
their  fathers  —  EVIL  ONLY  IS  IN  THE  MAN  WHO  MISUSES 
THEM.  In  America  we  have  thousands  of  these  splendid  people 
and  Personal  Liberty  always  obtains  where  they  reside.  For  57 
years  Anheuser-Busch  have  enjoyed  the  trade  of  those  of  Holland 
blood  because  every  day  of  these  57  years  has  been  devoted  to 
the  honest  brewing  of  Barley-Malt  and  Hop  brews.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  7,500  people  are  daily  required  to  keep 
pace  with  the  natural  demand  for  Budweiser.  Is  sales  exceed 
those  of  any  other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 

Bottled  only  at  the  home  plant 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,    ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Til lm arm  &  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch 
Agency,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Budweiser* 

Means  Moderation 


Imperial  For  You — 
the  Rich,  Right  Cocoa 

Made  by  the  special  GhirardelH  process  from  the 
finest  cocoa  beans  in  the  world. 

By  this  process  the  strength  is  increased,  the  flavor 
made  delicious,  and  the  aroma  becomes  positively 
tempting. 

Imperial  Cocoa,  made  to  compete  with  the  most 
costly  imported  makes,  is  now  sold  at  the  price  of 
ordinary  cocoa,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  cocoa 
beans,  due  to  Europe  being  practically  out  of  the 
market. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.  is  giving  the  public  the  full 
benefit  of  this  market  condition. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDC.   S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Coasuhine  Em'mttT  for  J.  R.  Kraft  fir"  Sons,  Archittcti. 


to  oust  Fire  Chief  Thomas  R.  Murphy.  The 
mayor's  appointees  are:  John  T.  Fogarty 
(president;,  insurance  man ;  Judge  John  F. 
Davis,  attorney ;  Frank  C.  Sykes,  structural 
contractor;  Tillman  R.  Herring,  president  of 
the  longshoreman's  union.  The  writ  of  re- 
view asked  for  by  the  four  ousted  fire  com- 
missioners— James  E.  Dillon,  Dr.  C-  E.  Jones, 
Andrew  J.  Martin,  and  Charles  T.  Spader — 
through  their  attorneys,  Harry  I.  Stafford  and 
Thomas  A.  Keogh,  was  granted  on  Tuesday  by 
Superior  Judge  Seawell  and  made  returnable 
on  January  7.  

Benjamin  F.  Reardon,  brother  of  Presiden: 
T.  A.  Reardon  of  the  board  of  public  works, 
was  drowned  in  Halfmoon  Bay  last  week. 
The  body  was  found  on  Friday.  It  is  be- 
lieved  he  accidentally  fell   from   a  cliff. 


Have  you  dined 

in  the 

Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


James  Smithson,  who  founded  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  lived  for 
many  years  and  died  in  Genoa,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Protestant  cemetery  on  the  crest  of  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  harbor.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a 
bachelor,  and  the  reason  he  left  his  money  as 
he  did  was  that  the  scientific  circles  of  Great 
Britain  declined  to  recognize  him  socially  or 
otherwise.  Hence  he  exiled  himself  volun- 
tarily to  Italy  and  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  fortune  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
material  for  building  the  breakwaters  of  the 
harbor  of  Genoa  was  taken  out  of  the  bluff 
under  the  cemetery  in  which  Smithson  was 
buried,  and  some  years  ago,  when  there  was 
danger  that  it  might  cave  in,  the  municipal 
officials  arranged  for  an  exchange  with  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which  the  property  be- 
longed, for  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
famous  Campo  Santa,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  The  trustees  of  the  Protestant  church 
and  the  British  and  American  consuls,  repre- 
senting their  respective  governments,  entered 
into  an  agreement  under  which  they  accepted 
the  exchange  and  the  owners  of  the  quarry 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  removing  the  remains. 
The  body  of  John  Smithson  was  removed  to 
Washington  and  is  buried  there. 


Mme.  Alma  D'Alma,  who  made  such  a  sig- 
nal success  in  the  title-role  of  Cilea's  opera. 
"Adriana  Lecouvreur,"  in  Italy  last  season, 
has  returned  to  America,  and  contemplates 
touring  the  Northwest  and  California  during 
the  Exposition  period  in  concerts  and  re- 
citals. 


She  (at  Palm  Beach) — Oh,  Clarence,  won't 
you  teach  me  how  to  swim  ?  Clarence — I 
cawn't  swim  meself,  ye  know  ;  but  I'll  teach 
you  how  to  wade! — New  Orleans  'Simes-Pica- 
yune. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 
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Marriage  brings  out  latent  qualities  in  a 
man.  Just  think  how  many  great  story-tellers 
it  has  made. — Town   Topics. 

"Was  your  Christmas  present  in  the  nature 
of  a  surprise?"  "I  should  say  so.  It  was 
just  what   I   wanted." — Judge. 

"Are  you  familiar  with  the  motives  of 
Blinks's  new  play  ?"  "Yes ;  he  needed  the 
money." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Inquisitive  Motorist — Hey,  Bub,  what  do 
you  get  for  hoeing  those  weeds?  Bub — 
Xothin'  ef  I  do,  an'  hell  ef  I  don't. — Puck. 

"Were  you  gambling  last. night?"  "No,  in- 
deed. It  was  a  donation  party.  I  came  away 
a  hundred  to  the  good." — Livingston  Lance. 

"I  never  knew  until  last  night  what  a  bright 
fellow    Mr.    Fiddlewit   is."      "H'm  !      How   did 
you    find    it    out    then?"      "He    told    me." — - 
1  Judge. 

The  "Swanky"  One — I'm  smoking  a  terrible 
i  lot  of  cigars  lately.     The  Other  (with  convic- 
tion)— You're   right,   if  that's  one   of   them. —   ' 
Tid-Bits. 

First  Boxholder — What  did  you  hear  at  the 
opera  last  night?  Second  Boxholder — I  heard 
that  Mrs.  Smith  had  gotten  a  divorce. — The 
Club-Fellow. 

Caller — How  much  for  a  marriage  license? 
Town  Clerk — One  dollar.  Caller — I've  only 
got  fifty  cents.  Town  Clerk — You're  lucky. — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Husband  (firmly) — Understand  me,  madam, 
your  extravagance  will  have  to  cease  sooner 
or  later.  Young  Wife — Well,  then,  we'll  make 
it   later. — Boston    Transcript. 

"And  are  the  divorce  laws  so  very  liberal 
in  your  section?"  "Liberal?  Say!  They  are 
so  liberal  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  woman 
crying  at  a  wedding  out  there." — Detroit 
Journal. 

Wife  (at  two  a.  m.) — Wake  up,  John,  wake 
up !  There's  a  burglar  in  the  next  room. 
Husband  (sleepily) — Well,  I've  no  revolver. 
You  go  in  and  look  daggers  at  him. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"My  boy,   I  must  congratulate  you   on  your 

consistency."      "Thank    you,    sir.      I    er " 

"Yes,  sir,  you've  worked  here  three  weeks 
and  you  haven't  done  anything  right  yet." — 
Buffalo   Express. 

Hostess — I  sometimes  wonder,  Mr.  High- 
brow, if  there  is  anything  vainer  than  you  au- 
thors about  the  things  you  write.  Highbrow — 
There  is,  madam ;  our  efforts  to  sell  them. — 
London   Opinion. 

Shopkeeper — Candles  are  up  in  price  to- 
day, y'  know,  Mrs.  O'Flynn — on  account  of 
the  war.  Mrs.  O'Flynn — Ooch  !  Bad  cess  to 
them  Germans.  Why  can't  they  be  fightin'  by- 
daylight  ? — Punch. 

"Pop,    what's    a    monologue  ?"      "A    mono- 
logue is  a  conversation  between  husband  and 
wife."      "I    thought    that    was    a    dialogue?" 
"No,    a    dialogue    is    where    two    persons    are   I 
speaking." — Houston  Post. 

Ned — I'm     dreadfully     worried     about     my    ! 
debts.     Jack — It  must  be  very  annoying  to  be   I 
continually  dunned.    Ned — Oh,  hang  the  duns  !    < 
What  worries  me  is  the  fact  that  I  can't  get 
any  more  credit. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"How  much  did  he  pay  for  those  grand 
opera  tickets?"  "Five  dollars  apiece,"  replied 
Miss  Cayenne.  "He  must  love  music."  "Pos- 
sibly. And  on  the  other  hand  he  may  have 
very  little  respect  for  five  dollars." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Visitor — Why  all  this  riotous  celebration? 
Didn't  your  team  get  the  worst  beating  in 
football  history  ?  College  Student — Yes  ;  but 
— Rah-Rah-Rah  ! — the  game  drew  S8753.49 
more  than  any  other  one  in  the  country.  Rah- 
Rah-Rah  I— Puck. 

Zealous  Sentry — Afraid  I  can't  let  you  go 
by  without  the  password,  sir.  Irate  Officer — 
But.  confound  you!  I  tell  you  I  have  for- 
gotten it.  You  know  me  well  enough.  I'm 
Major  Jones.  Sentry — Can't  help  it,  sir;  must 
have  the  password.  "  Voice  from  the  Guard 
Tent — Oh,  don't  stand  arguing  all  night.  Bill; 
shoot  'im. — T  a  tier. 

"Well,  I've  settled  that  there  note  I've  been 
owin*  Jack  Gap  for  so  long!"  triumphantly 
stated  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  Arkansas 
neighborhood  of  Rumpus  Ridge.  "That  so?" 
returned  another  and  equally  prominent  resi- 
dent of  the  same  locality.  "Where'd  you  git 
the  money?"  "Aw,  it  didn't  take  no  money! 
I  just  shot  Gap." — Judge. 

Friend  (at  a  French  ploy) — Why  did  you 
applaud  so  vigorously  when  that  comedian 
made  his  speech  before  the  curtain.  Spriggins 
(confidentially) — So  that  folks  would  think  I 
understood  French.  What  did  he  say  ? 
Friend — He  said  the  remainder  of  his  part 
must  be  taken  by  an  understudy,  as  his  mother 
was   dying. — Philadelphia   Ledger. 
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And  there  will  be  no  vain  regrets 
over  "what  might  have  been." 
For  your  own  protection  start  it 
by  securing  a  safe  deposit  box  at 
the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 
Absolute  safety  against  fire  and 
theft.     $4  a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
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HONOLULU 
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sail  to  Hawaii  January  5,  January  19.  and 
every  two  weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip 
in  16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  five 
days  on  the  Islands  Sydney,  19  day*  from 
San  Francisco.  $337.50  round  trip  first  class. 
$225  second  class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  readb 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write   for  circular  and  terms, 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,    New    York  City. 

Branches:    London.    Paris.    Berlin.    Sydney. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

*S.  S.  Shinyo   Maru Saturday,  Jan.    16,1915 

*S.  S.  Chivo   Maru Saturday,    Feb.    13,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Saturday,   Mar.   6,1915 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon    accommodations 
at  reduced  rates) ...  .Saturday,  Mar.  20,1915 
*Calls  at  Manila. 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    day    of   sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market   St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908,1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
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Write  to  your  Friends 

in  the  East  and  tell  them  that 

CALIFORNIA'S 

TWO  GREAT  1915 

EXPOSITIONS 

at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  will  open  on  schedule  time 
There  will  be 

NO  POSTPONEMENT 

on  account  of  the  European  War 

or  for  any  other  reason 

Ask  each  of  them  to  mail  a  Postal  to  Some  One  Else, 
and  the  Mail  Man  will  spread  the  news 

OPENING  DATES  AND  DURATION  OF  EXPOSITIONS: 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 

February  20  to  December  4,   1915 

Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego 

January  1  to   December  31,   1915 

Here  are  some  convincing  facts  concerning  the  great 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco : 

Not  one  of  the  42  exhibiting  foreign  nations  has  withdrawn,  while  three 
of  them  have  increased  their  participation. 

Seven  nations  involved  in  war  and  five  neutral  European  nations  will 
have  their  own  buildings. 

Exhibits  from   eleven   foreign  countries  have  already  arrived. 

Forty-three  of  our  states  and  one  city  are  making  individual  exhibits. 

Finally,  these  exhibitors  are  spending  more  money  than  previously  ex- 
pended in  any  two  other  Expositions. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition   Line —  First  in   Safety 
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The  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

So  experienced  and  careful  an  observer  as  Mr.  E.  H. 
Hamilton  assures  us  that  the  legislature  which  con- 
vened at  Sacramento  on  Monday  of  this  week  will  be 
"dominated"  by  Governor  Johnson.  There  is  no  sur- 
prise in  the  statement  and  no  mystery  in  the  fact. 
True,  the  membership  in  the  legislature  is  not  in  close 
political  sympathy  with  the  governor;  even  counting 
hold-over  senators  his  party,  if  it  may  be  said  still  to 
exist,  is  in  the  minority.  The  power  of  the  governor 
rests  upon  something  more  tangible  and  potent  than 
political  sympathy — upon  nothing  less  than  his  au- 
thority in  all  matters  of  state  finance,  and  his  power  to 
appoint  or  dismiss  public  officials  and  the  attaches  of 
their  various  offices. 

Since  time  out  of  mind  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
California  legislatures  to  pass  practically  every  bill 
carrying  an  appropriation.  If  Wolfe  of  San  Fran- 
cisco wants  a  big  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury 
for  any  purpose  in  which  his  constituents  are  interested, 
he  gets  it.  If  Smith  of  Ventura  wants  an  appro- 
priation for  his  constituents,  he  gets  it.  And  so  on 
down    the    line.     Everybody,    under    what    they    style 


legislative  courtesy,  votes  for  every  other  body's  de- 
mands, great  or  small.  The  excuse  for  this  sort  of 
generosity  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  end  all  bills  ap- 
propriating money  will  come  to  the  governor's  desk, 
and  that  he  in  his  wisdom  will  cut  the  garment  to  suit 
the  cloth.  In  other  words,  the  governor  will  allow,  re- 
ject, or  cut  down  bills  appropriating  money  to  the 
measure  of  the  ability  of  the  state  treasury  to  supply 
funds  and  in  conformity  to  his  own  pleasure.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  business  of  apportionment  of  state 
money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  So  fixed  is  the 
practice  that  legislative  enactment  of  a  money  bill  is 
hardly  regarded  in  the  executive  office  as  implying  a 
recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  It 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  everybody  has 
good-naturedly  voted  for  everybody's  bills,  comfortable 
in  the  reflection  that  the  governor  will  make  the  final 
apportionment. 

This  practice  gives  to  the  governor  of  California  a 
power  which  attaches  to  the  executive  in  no  other 
American  state,  namely,  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
governor  may  bestow  or  withhold  at  his  discretion  or 
whim;  and  since  every  legislator  knows  this,  it  becomes 
with  each  a  matter  of  calculation  to  commend  himself 
to  the  governor  in  order  that  he  may  demand  in  return 
the  favor  of  executive  approval  for  his  favorite  meas- 
ures. To  illustrate:  If  Senator  Jones  or  Assemblyman 
Smith  of  Butte  County  has  gotten  or  is  in  the  way 
of  getting  through  a  bill  making  a  generous  appropria- 
tion for  the  Chico  Normal  School,  then  Messrs.  Jones 
or  Smith  is  naturally  eager  to  so  commend  himself  to 
the  governor  as  to  gain  his  approving  signature.  The 
governor  may  give  something  which  the  legislator 
very  much  wants;  he  may  withhold  that  which  may 
disappoint  the  legislator,  or  what  is  worse,  his  con- 
stituents. Therefore  the  legislator's  cue  is  to  please 
the  governor;  he  is  amenable  to  almost  any  suggestion 
from  the  executive  office. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  governor  of  California  holds  an 
almost  compelling  power  over  members  of  the  legis- 
lature— members  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  of  all 
parties.  It  is  in  his  hand  to  reward  or  to  punish.  Of 
course  a  severely  conscientious  man  in  the  governor's 
office  would  not  feel  himself  justified  in  applying  a 
power  like  this  on  personal  or  political  account.  But 
men  scrupulous  in  such  matters  do  not  make  much 
headway  in  politics,  and  nobody  of  the  severely  rigid 
moral  type  has  yet  gotten  into  the  governor's  chair. 
Practically  every  governor  of  the  state  has  more  or 
less  used  his  power  over  the  state  purse  to  whip  members 
of  the  legislature  into  line  in  accordance  with  his  own 
desires.  If  there  is  a  measure  for  which  he  wishes 
votes,  he  sends  for  the  leading  men  in  opposition  and 
asks  their  support.  As  a  rule  he  makes  no  bargains, 
but  it  is  understood  that  for  the  support  of  a  favored 
measure  he  will  pay  in  executive  favor  in  one  form  or 
another.  Similarly,  when  the  governor  wishes  to  de- 
feat any  particular  measure  before  the  legislature  he 
has  only  to  reverse  the  process.  Every  member  of  the 
legislature  is  more  or  less  under  motives  of  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  executive  office. 

Then  there  is  the  tremendous  power  which  the  gov- 
ernor may  exert  as  the  giver-out  of  official  appoint- 
ments. This  power  has  been  augmented  during  the 
past  four  years  by  the  changes  which  Governor  John- 
son has  brought  about  in  our  state  government.  Pretty 
much  every  department  of  our  administrative  system 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  commission.  There  are  com- 
missions to  regulate  the  railroads,  to  build  highways, 
to  manage  asylums  and  prisons — commissions  for  any- 
thing and  everything  connected  with  state  responsi- 
bility. The  governor  appoints  them  all ;  and  when  they 
are  appointed  he  may  name  their  minor  officials  and 
employees.  He  has,  big  and  little,  many  thousand  jobs 
to  bestow;  and  most  legislators  either  want  jobs  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends  and  supporters.     Thus 


the  governor  through  his  command  of  employment  in 
the  public  service  holds  a  large  power  over  members 
of  the  legislature.  Some  suggestion  of  how  in  prac- 
tice he  makes  use  of  it  is  afforded  by  published  reports 
which  declare  that  some  eight  or  nine  members  of  the 
last  legislature  have  been  given  posts  in  the  service  of 
the  San  Francisco  harbor  board. 

Whoever  has  had  any  observation  of  legislatures,  par- 
ticularly of  a  California  legislature,  will  understand 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  governor  with  the  power  of  the 
purse  in  one  hand  and  the  authority  of  nomination  to 
state  service  in  the  other,  to  get  pretty  much  anything 
which  members  of  the  legislature  have  it  in  their  power 
to  give.  Governor  Johnson,  reformer  though  he  be, 
knows  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  resources  at  his  command.  He  is  no  mealy-mouthed 
coward-of-conscience  in  matters  of  this  sort,  but  a 
rough  rider  who  knows  the  uses  of  whip  and  spur 
and  suffers  no  qualms  of  outraged  delicacy  in  employing 
them. 

Governor  Johnson's  foremost  purpose  at  this  time 
appears  to  be  a  project  for  nullification  of  the  partv 
system.  Being  now  a  man  without  a  party,  he  is 
naturally  eager  for  a  change  that  will  put  political 
parties  into  the  discard.  He  presents  the  non-partisan 
idea  as  a  factor  in  his  favorite  project  of  "rule  of  the 
people."  The  fallacy  involved  in  this  scheme  ought 
to  be  plain  to  a  man  of  Governor  Johnson's  intelli- 
gence. But  he  pretends  not  to  see  it — possibly  does  not 
see  it,  since  nature  has  not  endowed  him  with  the 
quality  of  mind  which  sees  both  sides  of  a  question. 
But  whether  the  governor  sees  it  or  not,  it  is  plain 
enough  to  everybody  else  that  the  alternative  of  gov- 
ernment by  party  or  through  party  is  government  by  or 
through  popular  political  leaders.  Practically  we  must 
choose  between  party  government  or  government  by 
demagogues.  There  is  no  way  out  of  it.  The  thing 
stands  upon  a  logically  positive  basis,  and  experience, 
ancient  and  modern,  enforces  it. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  Governor  Johnson's 
authority  with  the  legislature,  under  the  desire  of  its 
members  for  legislative  favors  and  in  conjunction  with 
their  eagerness  for  official  patronage,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently positive  to  command  effective  support  for  his 
proposals  of  party  nullification.  Every  member  of  the 
legislature  is  representative  of  a  political  party .  and 
has  therefore  definite  obligations  to  that  party.  Will 
men  thus  pledged,  in  their  eagerness  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  executive  patronage,  turn  tail  to  their  obliga- 
tions?    Time  only  will  tell  the  tale. 


Our  Difference  with  England. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  there  can  be  no 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
over  "contraband"  or  anything  else  which  may  not  be 
adjusted  amicably.  Between  countries  so  closely  knit 
in  tradition,  sympathy,  and  interest  war  is  unthinkable. 
Yet  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  what  could  the  United  States 
do  towards  enforcement  of  her  demands  if  they  should 
arbitrarily  be  denied  by  Great  Britain?  The  case  is 
one  in  which  immediate  hostile  action,  if  it  should 
come  to  that,  must  of  necessity  be  upon  the  sea;  and 
what  kind  of  a  showing  could  we  make  as  against 
Great  Britain  with  our  relatively  small  and  only  half- 
manned  navy?  In  anything  approaching  a  conflict  we 
would  be  ridiculously  outrated  and  hopelessly  over-  i 
matched.  The  truth  is  that  our  whole  stock  in  trade 
in  the  immediate  or  any  other  controversy  with  a  first- 
class  European  power  is  simply  that  of  our  moral  posi- 
tion. Moral  position  is  something,  to  be  sure — indeed 
it  is  very  much — but  it  would  not  count  as  against 
heavier  ships  and  longer-range  guns. 

The  pending  incident  comes  at  a  time  to  empha- 
size the  actual  weakness  of  a  people  unit- 
ing itself  as  the  strongest  in  the  an 
indeed  strong  in  wealth,  strong  in   ir»                        ,1th 
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and  numbers  may  not  at  a  critical  moment  supply  the 
place  of  the  machinery  of  war  and  of  experience  in 
handling  it.  In  a  sudden  crisis,  when  there  is  no  time 
to  improvise  means  and  to  organize  and  train  forces, 
wealth  may  be  a  disadvantage.  It  may  serve  to  tempt 
an  adventurous  nation  rather  than  to  repel  attack.  Our 
situation  today,  for  all  our  wealth  and  numbers,  is  less 
effective  in  a  military  sense  than  was  that  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  revolutionary  period  and  after.  Then, 
when  there  was  no  communication  by  wire  and  no 
transportation  excepting  by  sailing  ships,  we  were  prac- 
tically secure  through  isolation.  But  now,  when  we 
are  only  a  week  from  Europe  by  ship  and  when  the 
telegraph  has  in  another  sphere  annihilated  distance, 
the  advantages  of  isolation  are  appreciably  nullified. 
Rich  as  we  are,  many  as  we  are,  our  plight  in  a  crisis 
would  be  more  serious  than  it  would  have  been  at  any 
former  time  in  our  national  career.  True,  we  shall 
have  no  war  in  the  immediate  instance.  But  so  long 
as  it  is  the  rule  of  nations  to  maintain  themselves 
in  preparation  for  war,  we  ought  in  common  prudence 
be  equipped  for  national  defense. 

In  the  immediate  instance  England's  claim  appears 
to  be  that  established  "command  of  the  sea"  gives  her 
the  right  to  hold  up  our  commerce  with  any  country 
excepting  herself.  She  would  prevent  us  from  selling 
merchandise  to  Denmark  or  Italy  upon  the  theory  that 
Denmark  or  Italy  may  pass  it  on  to  Germany.  In 
brief,  she  would  put  upon  us  rather  than  upon  Denmark 
or  Italy  the  burden  of  assurance  that  goods  sold  by  us 
to  these  countries  shall  not  go  beyond  their  borders. 
A  requirement  so  removed  from  the  lines  of  nor- 
mal and  logical  obligation  would  seem  to  be  unreason- 
able, as  it  certainly  is  onerous.  If  it  shall  be  so  deter- 
mined under  the  rules  of  international  law,  then  we 
shall  have  to  submit  to  it.  But  we  very  much  doubt  if 
the  law  may  be  authoritatively  interpreted  in  com- 
pliance with  British  theory.  The  right  of  England  to 
prevent  us  from  selling  to  her  enemies  is  admitted — if 
she  can  enforce  it.  But  our  right  as  a  neutral  to  sell 
to  another  neutral  is  quite  another  matter.  We  can 
not  consent,  prior  to  authoritative  determination,  that 
England  or  any  other  belligerent  has  such  right.  Her 
contention  should  not  be  with  one  neutral  trading  with 
another,  but  with  that  neutral  which  may  lend  itself  to 
the  business  of  supplying  belligerents.  This  may  not  be 
the  law,  but  it  surely  has  a  definite  basis  in  common 
sense. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  con- 
sideration between  this  country  and  England  of  the 
point  at  issue  goes  forward  amicably  on  both  sides. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters  in  recent  times,  England 
exhibits  a  disposition  to  be  reasonable  and  friendly,  to 
regard  matters  of  difference  in  an  amiable  rather  than 
in  a  hostile  spirit.  Where  the  disposition  is  thus 
amicable  on  both  sides  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any 
contingency  threatening  the  peace  of  the  two  great 
kindred  nations  of  the  world. 


The  President  and  His  Party. 

Official  patronage,  a  rock  upon  which  more  than  one 
presidency  has  split,  is  seriously  disturbing  the  Demo- 
cratic harmony  at  the  national  capital.  The  President, 
after  the  manner  of  Presidents,  is  disposed  to  regard 
his  authority  of  nomination  to  Federal  offices  in  the 
several  states  as  a  matter  of  personal  privilege.  He 
recognizes  no  obligation  to  hearken  to  counsel  from 
senators  of  his  own  party,  unless  such  senators  have 
"earned"  his  favor  by  consistent  support  of  executive 
policies.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  notion  runs 
counter  to  the  theories  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
Senate. 

Already  the  differences  between  President  Wilson 
and  Senator  O'Gorman  have  created  a  strained  situa- 
tion relative  to  New  York  State.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  primary  campaign  of  last  summer 
the  Administration  supported  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  as  against 
Ambassador  Gerard.  Senator  O'Gorman  was  for 
Gerard,  which  did  not  please  the  President.  Now  in- 
stead of  consulting  Senator  O'Gorman  relative  to  Fed- 
eral appointments  in  New  York,  Mr.  Wilson  is  taking 
counsel  jf  Mr.  Stewart  L.  Gibbony,  a  former  partner 
and  close  associate  of  Mr.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasu  ;y  and  a  presidential  son-in-law.  The  word  is 
mt  in  New  York  State  that  Mr.  Gibbony,  and  not  Sen- 
i  I'Gorman,  is  the  "real  thing"  in   all  matters  of 

deral  patronage. 
Dine  time  ago  Mr.  Gibbony  selected  John  D.  Lynn 


of  Rochester  for  appointment  as  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  Western  District  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lynn 
is  what  in  New  York  is  called  an  up-state  Democrat, 
and  he  was  for  Gerard  as  against  Roosevelt.  Hence 
he  was  in  opposition  to  Tammany  and  to  what  is  called 
the  state  organization.  Senator  O'Gorman  recom- 
mended another  man  for  ihe  job,  a  man  selected  by 
the  state  organization  and  approved  by  Tammany. 
O'Gorman's  man  was  overlooked  and  Lynn  was  given 
a  recess  appointment.  The  Senate,  under  influences  set 
in  motion  by  O'Gorman,  rejected  the  nomination.  The 
President  has  indicated  an  intention  to  keep  Lynn  in 
office  whether  the  Senate  approves  or  not.  He  will 
make  no  nomination  until  after  March  4th,  and  then 
will  give  Lynn  another  recess  appointment. 

There  is,  too,  a  situation  relative  to  New  Jersey 
which  does  not  presage  harmony.  Senator  Martine  was 
chosen  by  the  wing  of  the  party  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  is  identified.  Nevertheless  Martine  nei- 
ther in  intellect  nor  in  manners  is  satisfactory  to  Wil- 
son. Hence  he  has  disregarded  the  senator  in  the  matter 
of  New  Jersey  appointments  and  accepted  the  counsel 
of  Secretary  McAdoo.  Martine  complains  that  on 
McAdoo's  advice  a  street-car  conductor  was  made  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  at  Camden  instead  of  a  better 
man  that  he  had  recommended.  Martine  has  his  merits, 
but  dignified  silence  is  not  one  of  them.  He  is  not 
taking  his  medicine  without  making  a  wry  face,  plus 
a  good  deal  of  noise. 

There  is  trouble  of  the  same  sort  in  Missouri,  where 
the  President  in  the  making  of  Federal  appointments 
has  administered  a  direct  slap  to  both  Senators  Reed 
and  Stone.  Reed  opposed  the  President  on  trust  legis- 
lation, but  Stone  has  always  been  a  presidential  sup- 
porter. A  postmaster  offensive  to  Reed  was  appointed 
in  his  home  town;  and  by  recess  appointment  the  Presi- 
dent, just  before  this  session  convened,  named  one 
Bland,  nephew  of  the  famous  "Silver  Dick"  Bland, 
marshal  at  Kansas  City  without  consulting  either  sena- 
tor. Now  the  whole  Bland  tribe,  and  it  is  a  tribe  of 
some  potency  in  Missouri,  have  long  been  bitter  ene- 
mies of  Senator  Stone,  and  of  course  Stone  is  not 
pleased  with  the  President's  choice. 

Now  as  in  former  times  the  Senate  is  disposed  to 
sustain  the  pretensions  and  dignities  of  its  own  mem- 
bers and  to  support  their  claim  to  be  consulted  in  the 
making  of  appointments.  Therefore  as  the  nominations 
above  described  have  come  along  they  have  been  re- 
jected. The  Senate  points  to  the  Constitution,  which 
prescribes  that  Federal  appointments  are  to  be  made 
subject  to  its  "advice  and  consent"  and  demands  its 
share  in  the  distribution  of  offices. 

Still  the  President  says  that  there  is  no  row  between 
White  House  and  Senate.  He  has,  he  says,  more  im- 
portant matters  to  consider  than  appointments  to  minor 
offices.  At  the  same  time  he  is  persistent  to  stubborn- 
ness. Not  in  a  single  instance  has  he  shown  disposi- 
tion to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Senate  shows  no  disposition  to  partici- 
pate in  a  method  of  making  appointments  which  dis- 
regards its  own  rights  under  traditions  and  practices 
long  established. 

Back  of  the  immediate  issue  there  is  a  large  political 
motive — nothing  short  of  revolution  in  the  national 
Democratic  party.  The  President  is  undertaking  with 
the  aid  of  Secretary  McAdoo  to  erect  a  new  Demo- 
cratic organization  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  party  ma- 
chine. He  considers  himself  very  definitely  the  head 
of  the  national  Democratic  party,  and  his  idea  of  party 
headship  is  an  autocratic  one.  He  wants  a  machine  that 
will  work  under  his  direction  without  question.  In 
other  words,  he  seeks  to  be  the  sole  authority  in 
the  Democratic  party.  Thus  far  circumstances  have 
favored  him.  But  from  the  temper  of  certain  leading 
men  in  the  Senate  as  recently  exhibited  he  is  likely  to 
meet  difficulties  in  the  carrying  forward  of  his  plans. 


Wanted — A  Political  Moratorium. 
The  people  of  California,  or  rather  an  effective  plu- 
rality thereof,  have  turned  over  the  governance  of  the 
state  to  Hiram  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  is  now  dictator 
of  California.  As  governor  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws;  as  the  fountain  of  powers  and 
favors  and  acting  through  a  subservient  legislature,  he 
is  the  maker  of  the  laws.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the 
appointment  of  all  functionaries;  likewise  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  the  purse,  since,  under  our  legis- 
lative practice,  he  may  do  what  he  will  with  the  public 
money.     Through  commissions  named  by  himself  and 


subject  to  removal  at  his  hands  he  controls  the  condi- 
tions which  govern  business  of  all  kinds.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Johnson  is  master  of  pretty  much  everything  relating 
to  California  excepting  the  climate.  For  the  weather, 
at  least,  we  may  still  look,  not  to  Hiram  Johnson,  but 
to  a  more  or  less  kindly  Providence. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  is  only  half  as  wise  as  his  admirers 
would  have  us  believe,  he  must  see  that  California  is 
surfeited,  worn  out,  and  disgusted  with  "reform."  It 
has  had  more  than  enough  of  new-fangled  primaries, 
referendums,  initiatives,  recalls,  and  other  devices  and 
contrivances  forced  upon  us  upon  the  theory  that  they 
will  support  the  idea  of  popular  rule.  The  public 
has  discovered  that  rule-of-the-people  means  in  effect 
rule  of  one  man.  That  man  is  Hiram  Johnson,  and  in 
respect  of  the  legislature  just  now  convened  he  is  on 
trial.  If  the  legislature  shall  attend  to  its  legitimate 
business,  do  only  those  things  which  it  ought  to  do,  put 
aside  the  temptation  to  thrust  fresh  novelties  upon 
the  public,  make  an  effort  to  reduce  taxes,  then  adjourn 
promptly  when  its  work  is  done,  it  will  go  to  the  credit 
of  Governor  Johnson.  He  is  the  master  of  the  situation. 
In  the  last  analysis  responsibility  for  what  shall  be 
done  at  Sacramento  this  winter  rests  with  and  upon 
him. 

If  Governor  Johnson  is  really  the  clever  man  he  is 
presumed  to  be  he  has  discovered  before  now  that  for 
all  the  vogue  of  rule-of-the-people,  the  public  really 
wants  to  be  bossed.  Government  by  law  is  a  fine 
theory ;  but  there  is  much  which  goes  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  a  thing  too  vague,  that  its  appeal  is  not  suf- 
ficiently definite,  to  command  the  loyalty  of  our  citizen- 
ship as  it  is  now  constituted.  Only  the  old  American 
stock,  now  pretty  much  overwhelmed  and  subordinated, 
has  the  inherited  impulses  which  support  government 
by  law.  Present-day  citizenship,  much  as  it  loves  to 
amuse  itself  with  clap-trap  phrases  of  democracy, 
nevertheless  really  wants  mastership.  It  runs  after 
and  gives  its  votes  to  the  man  who  can  bawl  loudest 
and  at  the  same  time  captivate  the  public  imagination 
by  exhibitions  of  personal  force.  Governor  Johnson 
is  the  beneficiary  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind.  He 
is,  we  repeat,  the  dictator  of  California,  not  because  he 
has  instituted  reforms,  for  in  truth  his  system  is  only  a 
severer  kind  of  political  boss-ship;  it  is  because  he 
commands  and  holds  by  a  few  simple  and  not  very 
creditable  arts  the  imagination  of  the  multitude. 

It  would  seem  that,  being  now  firmly  established  in 
that  species  of  political  mastership  which  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  rule-of-the-people  theory,  Mr. 
Johnson  should  study  the  requirements  of  his  position. 
It  calls  above  all  for  insight  into  the  popular  mind. 
Mr.  Johnson  should  see  that  now  the  popular  wish  is 
for  a  political  moratorium.  If  he  will  give  to  the  people 
surcease  from  agitations,  disturbances,  and  expanding 
taxes  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  perpetuate  his  au- 
thority. Even  those  of  us  who  see  the  trickeries  and 
resent  the  dishonesties  of  his  scheme  of  politics  will  be 
willing  to  compromise  with  him  for  the  sake  of  a  re- 
spite from  the  annoyances  and  turmoils  of  agitation. 
Nobody  cares  much  these  days  who  runs  the  govern- 
ment provided  he  does  not  make  it  a  persistent  source 
of  political,  social,  and  business  vexation.  Let  Mr. 
Johnson  only  make  his  system  an  easy  one  and  instead 
of  being  pretty  generally  distrusted  and  despised  by 
the  intelligent  minority,  he  will  find  himself  approved 
and  applauded.  . 

Minor  Washington  Matters. 
This  in  a  sense  is  "old  home"  week  in  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  where  good  Dr.  Bryan  is 
renewing  acquaintance  with  five  of  his  co-stars  of  the 
Chautauqua  circuit,  Dunbar's  Salon  Singers,  who  are 
playing  at  a  local  theatre.  To  a  Washington  reporter 
the  other  day  Mr.  Bailey,  baritone  of  the  troupe,  said: 
"One  of  the  pleasures  of  our  engagement  here  is  the 
opportunity  it  will  afford  of  our  meeting  the  Secretary 
of  State  again.  On  the  road  last  summer  he  was  a 
delightful  companion,  and  we  were  only  sorry  that 
the  burden  of  the  Mexican  problem  and  more  recently 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  interfered  so  seri- 
ously with  his  engagements."  "We  always  went  on 
just  ahead  of  Mr.  Bryan,"  chirped  Miss  Caryll,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  troupe,  "and  he  was  so  nice  and  polite  when 
our  encores  delayed  his  entrance.  He  always  had  a 
pleasant  how-do-you-do  for  us  and  we  saw  as  much  of 
him  as  we  possibly  could,  which  wasn't  half  enough." 


Officially  speaking,  Washington  society  is  dead.    The 
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White  House  is  in  mourning  and  the  diplomatic  corps, 
due  to  the  European  war,  is  making  faces  at  its  vari- 
ous component  parts.  All  the  same  there  is  a  good 
deal  doing  in  a  social  sense  at  Washington.  A  feature 
of  the  holiday  period  always  has  been  the  diplomatic 
breakfast  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  New 
Year's  Day.  It  was  as  a  matter  of  course  called  off, 
since  it  was  quite  impossible  to  bring  together  the 
representatives  of  the  various  countries  now  at  war. 
But  by  way  of  carrying  forward  the  tradition  or  under 
some  other  impulse  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  counselor  of 
the  Department  of  State,  gave  an  "informal"  luncheon 
on  New  Year's  Day,  to  which  were  invited  those  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  who  were  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other.  Mr.  Lansing  is  not  the  only 
functionary  who  is  seizing"  upon  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  bit  of  social  business  on  personal  ac- 
count. Some  of  the  assistant  secretaries  are  edging 
into  the  centre  of  things,  in  the  way  of  entertaining, 
which  by  reason  of  their  station  the  chiefs  must  not 
do.  So  the  season  is  not  to  be  quite  so  dull  as  it  gave 
promise  of  being,  though  the  entertaining  will  be  on  the 
part  of  the  "second-bests." 


Mr.  Lansing  is  something  more  than  a  second-bester. 
While  not  intellectually  and  in  a  scholastic  sense  up  to 
the  standard  of  his  predecessor,  Professor  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  he  is  still  an  able  man  and  is  popular  with 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Whatever  of  any  account  is 
done  in  the  Department  of  State  is  done  by  Mr. 
Lansing.  Diplomats  and  others  go  to  him  when  they 
really  want  to  accomplish  anything.  He  is  the  real 
though  not  the  titular  head  of  the  department.  By 
experience  and  marriage — chiefly  by  marriage — Mr. 
Lansing  is  a  real  diplomat.  Many  years  ago  he  had 
the  taste,  the  sagacity,  and  good  luck  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  that  wily  old  bird  of  a  diplomat,  John  W. 
Foster,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Harrison  administra- 
tion. Foster  himself  trained  for  diplomatic  service  in 
a  dry  goods  store  at  Goshen,  Indiana,  but — so  curiously 
do  our  American  men  adapt  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions— he  became  an  excellent  Secretary  of  State. 
Since  he  left  the  department  he  has  done  wonderfully 
well  as  an  international  adviser.  At  one  time  Li  Hung 
Chang  paid  him  royally  to  act  as  adviser  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  China.  Once  he  was  accused  as  acting  as 
an  agent  for  both  sides  in  the  settlement  of  a  claims 
dispute  between  Spain  and  Mexico.  But  the  scandal 
died  down  almost  immediately.  He  has  had  his  fingers 
in  pretty  much  every  international  claims  case  of  im- 
portance in  recent  years.  Now  he  is  living  at  Wash- 
ington in  a  beautiful  house,  keeping  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  Probably  he  knows  many 
things  of  current  history  that  are  denied  to  ordinary 
mortals.  

Somehow  ever  since  Robert  Lansing  married  Fos- 
ter's daughter  he  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  Ameri- 
can Department  of  State.  Ostensibly  a  lawyer  prac- 
ticing at  Watertown,  New  York,  Mr.  Lansing  has  been 
pretty  continuously  employed  in  a  legal  capacity  on 
behalf  of  this  government  at  The  Hague,  on  various 
commissions  and  tribunals  of  international  character. 
Since  1912,  and  until  his  appointment  as  counselor  of 
the  department,  he  was  the  agent  (at  $8000  per)  of  the 
United  States,  handling  the  preparation  of  American 
cases  for  submission  to  the  British-American  claims 
commission  and  the  preparation  of  American  replies  to 
the  British  cases.  It  developed  on  the  appointment 
last  year  of  Mr.  Lansing  as  counselor  that  he  was  a 
Democrat.  Curiously  enough,  he  had  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Republican.  Certainly  Republican  ad- 
ministrations have  been  good  to  him.  Anyhow  he  was 
a  good  enough  Democrat  to  get  the  job.  And  old  John 
W.  Foster,  up  in  that  handsome  Eighteenth  Street 
house  of  his,  from  which  radiate  many  invisible  wires, 
no  doubt  grinned.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Lansing  lives  with 
his  father-in-law.  

It  is  really  a  shame  to  say  anything  ill  of  so  charming 
a  gentleman  as  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  ambassador  to 
Italy,  but  even  his  friends  are  gossiping  about  a  matter 
which  subjects  him  to  criticism.  Certain  written  rules 
of  the  Department  of  State  called  instructions  are  issued 
as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of  all  business  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  One  instruction  which  was  very  much 
strengthened  during  the  Taft  administration  prohibits 
a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  having  any  business 
dealings  or  relations  with  the  government  to  which 
he  is  accredited.     It  is  obviously  a  sound  rule.     Now 


in  spite  of  this  rule  Mr.  Page  has  leased  his  beautiful 
house  in  Washington  City  to  the  Italian  government 
for  its  embassy.  It  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  Wash- 
ington, and  probably  rents  for  ten  thousand  a  year, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  pure  profit,  as  otherwise  the 
house  would  stand  idle,  there  being  no  demand  at 
Washington  this  year  for  houses  of  that  character. 
The  plea  might  be  made  for  Mr.  Page  that  his  lease 
runs  to  the  Italian  ambassador  personally,  but  that 
would  be  a  subterfuge  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Italian  government  pays  the  bill.  This  lease  was  exe- 
cuted after  Mr.  Page  had  been  some  months  at  Rome. 
No  doubt  the  Italian  government  is  quite  willing  that 
the  American  ambassador  should  be  its  landlord. 
Literary  man  though  he  is,  he  can  not  be  said  actually 
to  need  the  money.  His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Mar- 
shall Field  family.  

Persons  on  the  inside  of  things  at  Washington  have 
discovered  that  a  concealed  war  is  in  progress  in  this 
country  between  secret  agents  of  the  British  and  the  Ger- 
man governments,  not  to  speak  of  other  powers.  There 
are  two  motives  for  this  conflict,  one  relative  to  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  the  other  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness activities  for  the  countries  at  war.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  not  very  long  ago  it  was  recorded 
in  these  columns  that  the  British  government  was  being 
badly  "euchred"  in  the  matter  of  purchases  in  the 
United  States  on  war  account.  This  situation  was  for 
a  time  very  marked.  But  there  has  come  a  change. 
A  very  comprehensive  system  of  supervising  purchases 
in  this  country  has  been  put  into  effect;  likewise  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection  also  has  been  installed. 
A  considerable  number  of  engineers  and  other  experts 
are  here  from  England  directing  all  kinds  of  business 
activities.  The  operations 'of  the  German  government 
are  more  carefully  masked,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Kaiser  has  many  agents  here,  keeping  watch  on  British 
contracts.  The  mystery  surrounding  several  disasters 
which  have  befallen  goods  purchased  by  the  English 
under  contract  is  significant. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Neutrality  and  Contraband. 

San  Francisco,  January  4,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  despite  all 
pleas  for  neutrality,  American  sentiment  was  overwhelming 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  fact  that  Germany  took  the 
initiative,  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  the 
mistreatment  of  her  people,  all  had  a  powerful  effect  on  our 
feelings.  Now  after  five  months  of  the  most  terrific  struggle 
the  world  has  ever  known  this  sentiment  seems  likely  to  be 
put  to  a  severe  test.  It  is  not  that  the  American  view  of  the 
principles  at  stake  has  undergone  any  change,  or  that  ad- 
miration for  the  wonderful  German  war  machine  and  its 
achievements  has  overcome  our  dislike  of  the  cynical  pur- 
poses of  those  who  use  it.  Rather  a  feeling  that  England  is 
employing  her  control  of  the  sea  in  an  arbitrary  and  arrogant 
manner  to  the  detriment  of  our  legitimate  commerce,  has  placed 
a  severe  strain  upon  our  good  will,  and  there  is  an  undercur- 
rent of  dissatisfaction  that  might  at  any  moment  flare  out 
into  something  approaching  hostility.  Joined  with  this  also 
is  a  feeling  that  somehow  Germany  is  not  getting  fair  play 
at  our  hands,  inasmuch  as  the  Allies  are  purchasing  openly 
vast  amounts  of  war  materials  in  this  country  and  Germany 
is  debarred  from  doing  so. 

This  latter  view,  held  by  many  well-intentioned  people,  and 
especially  by  certain  congressmen  from  the  Middle  West,  de- 
mands consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law. 
This  is  of  course  too  much  to  ask  from  Senator  Hitchcock  of 
Nebraska  or  men  of  his  type,  in  whom  logic  is  so  heavily 
overlaid  with  maudlin  sentiment  and  popular  appeal.  In  the 
first  place  any  citizen  of  a  neutral  country  has  in  time  of 
war  exactly  the  same  right  to  sell  goods  to  a  belligerent — 
contraband  or  not  contraband — that  he  has  in  peace,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  time  of  war  he  sells  such  goods  sub- 
ject to  risk  of  capture  or  detention.  The  command  of  the  sea, 
therefore,  by  one  belligerent  opens  to  that  belligerent  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  the  purchase  of  war  supplies  and 
closes  them  to  the  other.  For  America,  therefore,  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  after  Great 
Britain  has  established  her  supremacy  over  Germany  at  sea 
would  be  a  discrimination  against  England  that  would  amount 
to  a  violation  of  neutrality.  It  would,  furthermore,  be  setting 
a  precedent  that  in  some  future  trouble  of  our  own  we  might 
find  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
such  a  regulation  would  require  a  police  espionage  that  our 
people   would   never   submit   to. 

There  is  no  question,  then,  as  to  the  legality  of  our  shipping 
goods,  whether  contraband  or  not,  to  any  belligerent  at  the 
shipper's  risk  and  subject  to  capture,  and  those  who  would 
enact  laws  to  prevent  such  shipments  only  make  themselves 
ridiculous.  The  real  difficulty  arises  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  shipment  of  contraband  to  neutral  countries.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  reasonable  to  claim  the  right  to  ship  any- 
thing we  please  to  any  country  not  at  war  and  demand  the 
protection  of  our  flag  in  doing  so.  If  a  merchant  in  Amster- 
dam or  Bergen  orders  a  cargo  of  tinned  meat,  must  the  Amer- 
ican shipper  investigate  the  bona  fides  of  the  purchaser  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  not  going  to  reship  to  Germany,  simply 
acting  as  an  intermediary  for  securing  supplies  for  the  army? 
If  the  American  ships  in  good  faith  is  he  not  entitled  to 
protection   against  English   interference? 

But  the  case  is  not  so  simple.  If  one  neutral  country  may 
ship  contraband  to  another  neutral  at  will,  and  that  neutral 
sell  again  to  an  adjacent  belligerent,  the  control  of  the  seas 
is  worthless  and  a  blockade  means  nothing.  This  England 
surely  can  not  permit  and  we  can  not  demand.  The  situation 
is  further  complicated  by  the  great  increase  in  the  list  of 
contraband    articles — the    methods    of    warfare    now    employed 


have  added  to  the  list  hosts  of  heretofore  harmless  products. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  no  one  would  have  considered  gasoline 
as  contraband  of  war,  yet  today  it  stands  almost  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

First  of  all,  therefore — and  this  is  what  President  Wilson 
should  have  proposed  at  the  outset — representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  America  should  be  empowered  to  meet  and  agree 
upon  a  list  of  absolute  contraband  and  conditional  contra- 
band. This  should  not  be  difficult,  as  it  would  be  largely  a 
technical  matter  to  determine  the  relationship  of  various 
aiticles  of  commerce  to  war  as  now  waged.  It  would  be- 
merely  revising  accepted  classifications  in  accordance  with  new 
military  conditions. 

Next  it  is  up  to  America  and  England  to  suggest  that  neu- 
tral countries  adjacent  to  belligerents  shall  give  assurances 
that  contraband  articles  shipped  to  them  shall  not  be  re- 
shipped  to  belligerent  neighbors — in  other  words,  an  embargo 
with  reference  to  adjacent  countries  is  the  price  they  pay  for 
being  able  to  import  without  interference  such  goods  for  their 
own  use.  Italy  has  already  established  this  regulation,  and 
the  Scandinavian  states  are  likely  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  Meanwhile  our  government  should  make  it  clear  to 
all  shippers  that  in  sending  contraband  to  neutral  countries 
adjacent  to  belligerents  where  such  a  regulation  has  not  been 
made  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk  and  are  not  expected  to 
hide  behind  our  State  Department — feeble  refuge  that  it  is — 
if  they  get  caught.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  of  the  cargoes  in  question  the  attempt  was  made  to 
slip  past  the  English  fleet  with  supplies  destined  ultimately 
for  Germany. 

What  is  of  most  importance  just  now  is  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  the  Allies  in  dealing  with  neutral  vessels  sus- 
pected of  blockade-running  direct  or  through  a  neutral  coun- 
try. A  speedy  settlement  of  each  case  is  the  first  requisite. 
If  England  does  not  find  some  way  to  avoid  the  vexatious 
delays  and  red  tape  thus  far  displayed  she  will  not  only  in- 
crease the  irritation  here,  but  she  will  also  be  called  upon  to 
pay  some  heavy  indemnities  later.  Fortunately  The  Hague 
Conference  of  1907  points  out  the  solution.  A  Prize  Court 
of  Appeal,  such  as  was  there  provided  for.  should  be  sitting 
continually  during  the  present  war,  and  to  it  be  referred  for 
immediate  settlement  all  questions  of  contraband  and  seizure 
where  the  owner  or  shipper  cares  to  apperd  from  a  French 
or  English  prize  court  or  protests  against  delay.  This  would 
relieve  our  Department  of  State  from  a  responsibility  for 
which  it  is  ill  fitted  and  danger  of  friction  would  be  avoided. 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  frown  on  presumptuous  and  hot- 
headed legislators  who  see  in  the  situation  a  twofold  oppor- 
tunity to  make  political  capital,  first  by  shouting  loudly  against 
English  interference  with  American  commerce,  and  secondly 
by  proposing  to  starve  Europeans  into  peace  by  a  philan- 
thropic embargo.  J.  B.  L. 


A  German  View  of  "Belgian  Nationality." 

San  Francisco,  January  5,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  To  your  article  in  your  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 2d,  "Belgian  Nationality,"  I  must  make  objection.  There 
are  at  present  two  sides  to  the  question  ;  in  fairness  present 
the  other  side  also.  In  time  to  come  this  other  side  will  be 
accepted  by  this  nation  and  surely  by  history. 

The  article  in  the  beginning  works  up  considerable  feeling 
on  account  of  the  newspaper-reported  demand  of  the  German 
government  to  annul  the  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
assignments  in  Belgium.  In  all  probability  Germany  has  not 
asked  for  a  transfer  of  such  assignments  from  Belgium  to 
Germany,  nor  has  it  stated  that  Belgium  is  a  German  province. 
These  are  merely  surmises  on  your  part  and  on  mine,  with 
the  preponderance  of  reasonableness  on  my  side. 

The  annulment  of  the  commissions  may  have  been  asked 
for,  and  quite  properly  so.  The  course  of  events  actually 
has  annulled  these  diplomatic  assignments.  So  far  as  I 
can  see  ministers  are  not  assigned  to  a  country,  that  is 
to  its  soil,  but  to  the  government  of  that  country.  There  is 
no  Belgian  government  in  Brussels  today ;  there  is  in  Brus- 
sels only  a  German  military  government.  The  Belgian  gov- 
ernment to  which  our  minister  has  been  assigned  is  in  Havre. 
France;  not  in  Belgium.  If  the  German  military  government 
has  been  recognizing  our  minister  to  Belgium  and  has  sup- 
ported him  in  his  admirable  efforts  to  relieve  distress  it  has 
done  this  out  of  respect  for  this  country,  and  perhaps  also  out 
of  respect  for  our  minister  personally  and  for  his  untiring 
good  will  towards  all  in  need.  At  the  same  time  our  minis- 
ter's position  is  an  anomalous  one,  as  he  is  accredited  to  a 
government  which  does  not  exist  and  is  not  accredited  to  the 
only  government  in  power  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  in  all 
matters.     Is  this  not   a   plain   statement  of   facts? 

Your  second  statement  to  which  I  object  reads  :  "Whoever 
else  might  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  war,  the  status  of  Bel- 
gium as  related  to  it  is  unimpeachable,"  and  "not  even  the 
most  impassioned  partisan  of  Germany  will  undertake  to 
justify  on  moral  grounds  the  course  of  events,"  etc.  This  is 
a  challenge  and  I  hereby  accept  the  same.  I  will  undertake 
to  prove  that  the  status  of  Belgium  is  not  unimpeachable  and 
will  undertake  to  justify  on  moral  grounds  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  that  is  on  the  biblical  ground  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  I  am  not  a  partisan  either,  merely 
an  American  who  tries  to  be  fair,  to  see  both  sides,  who 
reads  the  cunningly  manufactured  daily  news  with  some  dis- 
crimination and  does  not  slop  over  because  it  is  the  easiest 
and  most  popular  thing  to  do  just  at  the  present  moment. 

War  is  war.  It  is  terrible,  deplorable.  Perhaps  it  should 
not  be,  but  it  is  a  fact  and  we  must  deal  with  facts.  Every- 
body has  sympathy  with  the  poor  Belgians,  the  poor  people 
of  Northern  France,  of  East  Prussia,  Galicia,  and  Poland, 
whose  homes  have  been  devastated  and  destroyed.  This  sym- 
pathy is  universal,  but  when  it  comes  to  putting  the  blame  on 
anybody  sympathy  must  step  aside  and  not  blind  the  judgment 
and  justice  must  rule.  Belgium  was  supposed  to  be  a  neutral 
country  like  Switzerland.  The  point  at  issue  now  is,  was  Bel- 
gium neutral  at  all  times?  It  most  assuredly  was  not.  It 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  France  for  passing  of  French 
troops  through  its  territory,  made  an  agreement  with  Eng- 
land for  the  landing  of  English  troops,  for  provisioning  them. 
It  kept  printed  blanks  for  this  purpose  on  file  in  Brussels  to 
be  used  in  case  of  mobilization.  Belgium  had  fortifications 
against  Germany  only,  not  against  France.  It  broke  its  own 
neutrality.  This  neutrality  was  as  much  a  pretense  as  the 
English  statement  eternally  repeated  that  England  went  to 
war  to  protect  Belgium  neutrality.  The  poor  people  of  Bel- 
gium were  and  are  being  deceived  by  their  own  government. 
Germany  offered  to  protect  Belgium  against  harm.  Belgium 
refused  the  offer,  and  in  consequence  has  been  made  the  first 
battle  ground.  As  proof  of  these  statements  I  refer  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  chief  of  the  Belgium  general  staff  to 
the  minister  of  war  in  1906,  the  arrangement  between  the 
Belgium  chief  of  general  staff  and  the  British  military  attache 
in  Brussels  in  1912.  The  report  of  the  Belgiu  minister  in 
Berlin    to    the    Belgium    minister    of    foreign  1911. 

The  original  documents  can  be  found  in  facsi.  .    issue 

of  the  Fatherland  of  December,   1914,  v.hi  i 

the  news-stands  everywhere. 

Yours  truly,  I 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  that  the  week  would 
pass  without  an  important  event  comes  the  news  of  the  taking 
of  Steinbach  by  the  French.  Now  Steinbach  will  not  be  found 
on  the  ordinary  map.  Indeed  it  has  no  importance  except  as 
being  one  of  a  group  of  little  towns  that  surround  Muhl- 
hausen. But  Muhlhausen  itself  has  great  importance,  and  in 
this  particular  activity  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  French  ob- 
jective. The  capture  of  Muhlhausen  would  be  a  spectacular 
piece  of  evidence  that  Germany  is  actually  invaded  by  her 
enemies.  It  would  be  a  substantial  guaranty  that  General 
Joffre  meant  what  he  said  when  he  told  the  Alsatians  that 
the  French  army  had  come  into  their  province  for  the  pur- 
pose of  staying  there  and  hoisting  the  French  flag  which 
disappeared  forty-  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  the  advan- 
tage to  the  French  is  largely  a  moral  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
stubborn  advance  toward  Muhlhausen,  now  only  eight  miles 
distant,  has  compelled  the  Germans  to  lengthen  their  lines 
and  to  divert  men  from  the  north.  But  the  actual  gain  is  in 
the  damaging  fact  of  invasion,  always  so  much  more  serious 
than  greater  reverses  elsewhere. 


The  fighting  in  Steinbach  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  struggle  all  the  way  along  the  line,  a  struggle  that  is 
measured,  not  by  the  victories  and  defeats  of  past  wars,  with 
the  vanquished  in  flight  and  the  victors  upon  the  battlefield, 
but  bv  advances  that  are  estimated  in  \-ards.  Thus  we  read 
one  day  that  a  street  has  been  taken,  and  then  a  chateau. 
The  capture  of  "a  few  houses"  forms  the  text  of  a  bulletin, 
and  then  comes  the  final  German  stand  upon  the  "edge"'  of 
the  town  and  then  the  final  success  that  figures  in  both  the 
French  and  the  German  reports.  One  can  imagine,  or  rather 
one  can  not  imagine,  the  state  of  that  wretched  town  after 
the  cyclone  of  war  has  centred  separately  upon  even-  street 
and  square  and  house. 

And  of  such  a  nature  is  the  fight  along  the  whole  line,  a 
fight  that  seems  to  have  been  waged  steadily  at  nearly  all 
points,  although  not  with  the  concerted  energy  that  would 
mark  a  general  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  The 
French  report  covering  activities  from  December  16  to  De- 
cember 24  shows  the  quality  of  the  fighting.  At  one  point 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  two  hundred  yards,  at  another  a 
single  trench  is  captured,  elsewhere  some  blockhouses,  and  at 
still  another  place  there  is  a  gain  of  one  hundred  yards.  Such 
successes  can  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words,  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  stated  at  all  is  an  eloquent  commentary  upon 
the  price  that  was  paid  for  them.  Indeed  we  can  reconstruct 
the  scenes  for  ourselves  with  the  aid  of  the  more  vivid  de- 
scriptions that  come  from  the  few  correspondents  and  from 
the  letters  of  private  soldiers.  First  comes  the  tremendous 
cannonading,  which  continues  until  the  slackening  of  fire  on 
one  side  or  the  other  shows  either  the  progressive  destruction 
of  the  batteries  or  that  there  are  no  men  left  alive  to  serve 
them.  Shrapnel  fire  has  been  directed  upon  the  trenches  until 
the  answering  rifle  fire  becomes  weak,  or  until  the  ground 
has  been  so  thoroughly  searched  as  to  make  possible  the  in- 
fantry attack  with  the  bayonet.  But  the  rush  that  finally  car- 
ries the  trench  must  be  made  over,  or  through,  the  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  that  hold  the  attackers  under  the  more 
or  less  murderous  fire  from  the  defenders.  And  the  de- 
fenders have  not  only  protected  themselves  with  entanglements, 
but  they  have  also  strewn  the  ground  with  miniature  shells 
almost  too  small  to  be  seen  and  that  explode  when  they  are 
trodden  upon,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  shatter  the  bones 
of  the  foot.  And  then  comes  the  fierce  bayonet  fight  which 
converts  the  trench  itself  into  a  big  grave,  and  so  the  laconic 
news  is  Sashed  from  headquarters  that  "we  captured  a  trench." 
But  there  is  another  trench  immediately  behind  that  one,  and 
still  another,  and  so  on  back  and  back.  And  this  seems  to 
be  the  story  of  four  hundred  miles  of  battle  line. 


The  situation  in  the  east  is  practically  unchanged.  The 
struggle  is  still  for  the  possession  of  Warsaw,  not  alone  nor 
even  primarily  because  of  the  importance  of  the  city  itself, 
but  because  a  German  advance  in  the  centre  means  a  Russian 
withdrawal  to  the  south  and  from  around  Cracow.  So  far 
the  result  may  be  said  to  be  something  of  a  draw.  The  mili- 
tary genius  of  Von  Hindenberg  enabled  him  to  draw  men  with 
great  rapidity-  both  from  the  north  and  the  south  and  hurl 
them  against  the  inferior  Russian  force  before  Warsaw.  He 
compelled  his  enemy  to  retreat  toward  the  Polish  capital,  but 
be  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  break  their  defensive  line 
on  the  Bzuxa  River.  For  eight  days  the  battle  continued  with 
enormous  losses,  and  then  it  ceased,  or  rather  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bzura  River  directly  in  front  of  Warsaw  to 
the  Pilica  River  to  the  southwest.  In  the  meantime  the 
Austrian  armies  flooded  up  from  the  south  and  threatened  the 
long  Russian  line  running  east  and  west  and  terminating  near 
Cracow.  In  order  to  avoid  the  severing  of  this  line  in  its 
centre  the  grand  duke  retreated  from  Cracow  some  fifty  miles, 
gave  battle  to  the  Austrians  and  routed  them,  and  is  now 
once  more  moving  toward  Cracow.  The  routed  Austrian  army 
is  flooding  the  Carpathian  passes,  the  German  army  threaten- 
ing Warsaw  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  we  may 
expect  presently  to  hear  that  Cracow  is  once  more  threatened. 
German  valor,  by  means  of  efforts  described  from  Petrograd 
as  "unbelievable,"  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  Sedan  that 
at  one  time  seemed  certain,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish its  aim.  The  large  balance  of  probabilities  is  in 
favor  of  the  Russians.  They  are  practically  in  control  of  the 
Carpathian  passes,  they  have  invaded  Bukowina,  and  thej 
have  crushed  the  Turks  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Turkish 
frontier.  Their  forces  are  on  the  Roumanian  border  and 
the  presence  of  so  mighty  a  magnet  can  hardly  fail  of  its 
effect  on  the  Roumanian  people. 


To  appreciate  the  exact  balance  of  advantages  we  must  re- 
member that  Russia  is  not  only  waging  her  own  campaign,  but 
she  is  also  drawing  German  forces  away  from  the  west.  The 
weakening  of  the  German  line  in  Flanders  and  France  was 
most  noticeable  at  the  time  of  the  fighting  on  the  Bzura 
River.  It  is  noticeable  still.  It  was  this  weakening  of  the 
German  lines  in  the  west  thai  showed  itself  in  the  steady 
successes  reported  by  the  French  bulletins.  And  here,  too, 
we  have  a  possible  explanation  of  the  general  forward  move- 
ment along  the  whole  line  which  has  just  culminated  in  the 
capture  of  Steinbach  in  Alsace.  That  forward  movement 
was  presumably  intended,  not  as  an  actual  offensive,  but  in 
order  to  keep  the  balance  reasonably  even  between  east  and 
west.  If  the  Allies  in  the  west  had  remained  quiescent  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  Germans  to  detach  still  t 
more  men  for  sen-ice  against  Russia.  But  Russia  is  alread\ 
outnumbered.  She  must  have  welcomed  the  increased  pressure 
by  the  French  as  a  relief  and  as  the  prevention  of  reinforce- 
ments from  reaching  Von  Hindenberg.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war  it  was  the  Russians  who  relieved  the  pressure 
in  the  west.  Now  it  is  the  Allies  that  are  relieving  the 
pressure  in  the  east,  and  they  are  doing  it  by  a  steady  and 
unrelenting  push  that  not  only  keeps  their  enemies  cease- 
lessly employed,  but  that  is  marked  by  actual  advance  over 
large  sections  of  the  line. 


land,  and  although  it  is  supposed  to  be  closely  mined.  Their 
Zeppelins  were  driven  off  and  their  submarines  failed.  Both 
raids  "succeeded,"  and  the  results  of  both  raids  were  negli- 
gible. It  would  hardly  be  unfair  to  call  them  spite  raids. 
The  utmost  that  the  Germans  could  expect  to  do  was  to  dam- 
age some  fortifications  and  possibly  to  sink  some  gunboats. 
The  utmost  that  the  British  could  hope  to  do  was  to  hit  a 
warship  with  a  bomb.  But  how  the  British  warships  managed 
to  avoid  the  mine  fields  remains  a  mystery.  Possibly  they 
had  secured  a  map. 

The  success  of  the  German  ships  in  steering  through  tht 
fog  direct  for  the  British  ports  is  no  less  remarkable.  We 
r.re  inclined  to  be  a  little  skeptical  about  spies,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  may  note  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  Tracj%  the 
well-known  author,  that  appears  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Mr.  Tracy  says:  "The  whole  coast  was  excited  on  Tuesday 
night  by  a  brilliant  sky  sign  which  shone  over  the  moors  for 
half  an  hour.  It  was  an  electric  lamp  fixed  to  a  kite,  and  as 
it  floated  high  in  the  air  it  marked  the  position  of  Whitby.  I 
saw  it  and  I  can  name  dozens  who  saw  it  flaunting  over  our 
heads  at  9  :30  p.  m.,  telling  the  German  submarines  and  ships 
exactly  where  we  were.  It  twinkled  in  defiance  of  our  au- 
thorities."   

Mr.  Paul  T.  Kenny  of  the  American  embassy  in  Berlin,  who 
has  just  arrived  in  New  York,  is  inclined  to  be  dubious  of  the 
future  of  the  Zeppelins.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  Zep- 
pelins are  being  built  or  that  any  Zeppelin  raid  is  being 
contemplated,  and  he  says  that  the  general  impression  in 
Berlin  when  he  left  was  that  the  Zeppelins  are  a  failure 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  since  every  one  of  them 
that  has  been  used  has  met  with  disaster.  "Germany  prob- 
ably allows  England  to  believe  that  the  Zeppelins  are  still 
the  unknown  quantity-  that  thes-  were  before  the  war,"  said 
Mr.  Kenny.  "It  sen-es  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  English 
people  continually  apprehensive  over  a  possible  raid.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  new  Zeppelins  being  built,  and  while  formerly 
they  were  a  familiar  sight  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  they 
are  never  seen   nowadays." 


Look  once  more  at  the  map  and  find  there  the  fortress  of 
Verdun,  for  there,  too,  is  a  vital  point,  and  a  point  of  which 
we  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deaL  Verdun  is  a  long  way  to 
the  northwest  of  Muhlhausen,  but  from  Verdun  to  Muhl- 
hausen there  has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  French  ad- 
vance. The  one  interruption  is  at  St.  Mihiel,  a  little  to  the 
southeast  of  Verdun,  and  there  the  Germans  have  made  a 
sharp  advance  so  that  their  line  is  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow 
loop.  But  the  French  have  advanced  upon  each  side  of  that 
loop  in  the  direction  of  Metz,  and  there  is  therefore  every 
probability-  that  the  looped  German  line  must  either  fall  back 
or  be  strangled.  The  commander  of  Verdun  adopted  new 
tactics  when  he  realized  that  no  fortress  could  resist  the 
heavy  siege  guns.  Instead  of  remaining  within  his  walls  and 
being  battered  to  pieces  like  Liege  he  carried  his  guns  and 
his  men  out  into  the  field,  disposed  them  at  a  distance  from 
the  fortress,  and  there  entrenched  himself,  so  that  none  of 
the  German  guns  could  be  brought  within  range  of  Verdun 
itself.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably,  and  Verdun  not  only 
holds  out,  but  is  able  to  give  support  to  the  French  forces 
moving  from  Etain  and  Pont  a  Mousson  in  the  direction  of 
Metz.  That  Metz  itself  is  threatened  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Unofficial  reports  say  that  it  is  within  range  of  the  French 
guns,  but  the  official  bulletins  are  discreetly  silent.  At  the 
same  time  the  uncontradicted  bulletins  from  Etain  and  Pont 
a  Mousson  show  not  only  that  Metz  is  threatened,  but  that 
the  French  are  nearly  within  striking  distance  of  Luxembourg, 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  chief  line  of  German  com- 
munic?'  ons  is  through  Luxembourg  we  shall  see  the  vital 
:  Ftr  of  this  movement  to  the  north.  Connect  this  move- 
r.o-th  toward  Luxembourg  with  the  movement  east  from 
r:  and  the  significance  of  this  steady,  implacable  push 
_&  understood. 


It  may  be  timely  to  say  a  word  about  the  situation  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  recent  raids  upon  the  English  coast  and 
upon  Cuxhaven.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
the  English  navy  is  blockading  the  German  navy  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kiel  in  order  to  prevent  its  egress,  and  that  the 
"escape"  of  the  raiding  squadron  was  in  the  nature  of  a  Ger- 
man triumph.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  The 
English  ships  are  nowhere  near  Kiel.  It  would  be  the  last 
position  on  earth  that  they  would  choose.  And  so  far  from 
desiring  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  German  ships,  it  is  the 
one  thing  that  the  British  are  anxious  to  provoke.  Draw  a 
line  north  from  Calais  to  Aberdeen  and  from  Aberdeen  east 
to  the  shores  of  Nonvay,  and  there  you  have  the  area  to 
which  the  German  navy  is  supposed  to  be  confined.  The 
duty  of  the  British  navy  is  to  guard  the  coast  of  England 
and  to  prevent  the  German  ships  from  reaching  the  Atlantic 
Now  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  guard  such  an  area  as  this 
in  such  a  way  that  no  ships  can  creep  through.  All  the  navies 
of  the  world  could  not  do  it.  The  North  Sea  comprises  nearlj 
200,000  square  miles,  while  the  British  coast  is  some  S00 
miles  in  length.  Even  an  effective  patrol  of  the  British  coast 
is  therefore  impossible,  while  a  real  patrol  of  the  North  Sea 
becomes  an  absurdity.  All  that  the  British  navy  could  hope 
to  do  is  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  German  ships  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  provide  such  a  guard  as  is  possible  for  the 
I  British  coast.  A  conception  of  the  British  navy  as  watching 
the  exits  into  the  North  Sea  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  a 
|  cat  watches  a  mouse  hole  is  hopelessly  beside  the  mark.  Nor 
I  is  it  the  policy  of  the  British  to  do  any  such  thing.  Indeed 
j  they  will  keep  as  far  away  from  Kiel  as  possible  in  the  hope 
j  that  the  German  ships  will  be  tempted  to  come  out 


The  actual  military  resources  of  Germany  in  the  way  of 
men  are  still  being  discussed  by  the  military  experts.  A  writer 
in  the  London  Times  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ger- 
many is  preparing  to  call  the  whole  manhood  of  the  country 
to  arms  and  that  the  process  of  drilling  the  untrained  re- 
cruits is  now  going  on.  The  active  army  and  the  youngest 
reserves,  he  says,  on  whom  the  highest  German  hopes  were 
set,  failed  in  their  mission.  The  remainder  of  the  trained 
resenists  came  to  the  line  in  the  form  of  drafts  and  the 
reserve  landwehr  and  landsturm  formations,  and  Germany 
was  saved  from  invasion.  But  still  there  was  no  decision. 
The  armies  of  the  Allies  are  still  unbroken  and  defiant.  There 
remained  nothing  but  to  fall  back  on  untrained  men.  This 
apparently  is  what  Germany  is  doing  "and  what  we  should  do 
in  her  place."  The  Times  expert  believes  that  some  four 
million  new  men  are  now  being  trained  and  that  about  one 
million  of  them  are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  while  large 
numbers  of  them  are  over  the  military  age.  There  may  be 
some  basis  for  this  belief,  but  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  British  recruiting  sergeant  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  

It  is  apparent  that  Germany  as  well  as  France  has  already 
sent  numbers  of  untrained  men  to  the  front.  This  is  dis- 
closed by  numerous  letters  found  on  captured  German  soldiers. 
who  speak  of  being  instructed  and  drilled  during  parts  of  the 
day.  The  French  seem  to  be  doing  the  same  thing  and  to  be 
placing  reliance  upon  contact  with  older  soldiers.  But  t©  talk 
of  calling  the  whole  nation  to  arms  is  obviously  a  figure  of 
speech.  The  whole  nation  can  not  go  to  arms.  There  must 
be  men  left  at  home  to  manufacture  munitions  of  war,  and 
there  must  be  men  for  the  vast  system  of  railroads  that  are 
just  as  necessary  as  guns  and  bayonets.  And  there  must  be 
men  for  the  coal  mines  and  the  oil  fields.  No  doubt  a  careful 
raking  over  of  the  human  material  would  have  large  results,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  three  classes  of  men 
who  do  not  make  very  good  conscripts,  and  they  are  very 
young  men  and  ven*  old  men  and  married  men. 


The  two  raids  are  therefore  radically  different  in  their  na- 
I  ture.     The  British  have  even-  reason  to  hope  that  the  Ger- 
;  mans  will  come  out  into  the  wide  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 
■  The  Germans  have  every  reason  to  prevent  the  British  from 
coming    into    the    narrow    waters    that    guard    the    canal.      In 
ether  words  the  British  have  to  do  what  they  can  to  protect 
their  own  eight-hundred-mile  coast  line,  and  the  wide  passage 
into  the  Atlantic  that  lies  between  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
Norway.    All  that  the  Germans  have  to  do  is  to  protect  some- 
where  about   two   hundred   miles   of  water   outside   Cuxhaven. 
The  British  failed  to  protect  their  coast  line  with  their  ships. 
The     Germans     failed     to    protect    Cuxhaven,     although    the 
passage  is  a  narrow  one,  although  it  is  overlooked  by  Heligo- 


If  we  have  machines  for  the  killing  of  men  there  seems 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  other  machines  for 
digging  their  graves.  And  so  it  seems  that  a  Chicago  firm 
is  now  filling  an  order  for  thirteen  of  such  machines,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  kept  steadily  at  work  they  can  be 
used  with  equal  efficacy  for  making  trenches.  The  disposition 
of  the  dead  has  been  something  of  _a  problem  for  more  than 
one  of  the  armies  now  in  the  field.  Graves  take  a  long  time 
to  dig.  If  there  are  disused  trenches  at  hand  they  can  be 
filled  with  corpses  and  loosely  covered  in,  but  there  are  not 
always  available  trenches,  nor  is  there  always  time  to  dig 
graves.  For  a  time  the  Germans  sent  their  corpses  back  to 
Germany  roped  in  bundles  of  four,  but  when  the  dead  became 
too  numerous  they  adopted  the  very  practical  and  sensible 
plan  of  soaking  the  bodies  with  coal  oil  or  gasoline  and 
burning  them.  It  must  be  a  horrible  spectacle  and  offensive 
to  more  than  one  of  the  five  senses,  but  sensibilities  are  apt 
to  grow  dulled  at  such  a  time  as  this.  And  a  dead  body  that 
has  been  effectively  burned  is  in  the  state  that  all  dead  bodies 
ought  to  be.  Sidney  Cory.v. 

San  Francisco,  January  6,  1915. 

The  year  1914  saw  the  largest  apple  crop  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Government  estimates  placed  it 
at  259,000.000  bushels,  or  more  than  double  the  crop 
of  1913.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan 
ranked  as  they  appear.  Washington  is  listed  in  eleventh 
place. 


January  9,  1915. 
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A  TRIFLING  LOSS. 


Adolph  Richter,  Only  a  Soldier  in  the  Ranks. 

Alike  through  the  broad  boulevards  and  the  squalid 
courts  and  by-ways  the  bugles  sounded  their  hymn  of 
war.  "To  the  colors!"  "Arm!"  they  sang,  in  brazen 
tones,  and  the  reserve — shopkeepers,  clerks,  peasants 
— groom  and  gentleman  now  equal,  dropped  their  accus- 
tomed tasks  and  pleasures  and  responded. 

The  grim  battalions  filled  their  ranks  and  marched 
away  under  the  pleasant  summer  sun  in  all  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  martial  splendor.  Those  who 
watched  them  go  with  a  stifled  sigh  and  a  bravely 
smiling  "For  the  Fatherland!"  turned  back  with  no  less 
heroic  hearts  to  the  tasks  that  lay  unfinished,  and  to  the 
long  agony  of  hoping,  waiting,  despairing. 

It  was  in  this  wise  that  young  Adolph  Richter  had 
shouldered  his  rifle  and  hurried  away,  after  a  hasty 
parting  kiss  from  his  blue-eyed  Elsa,  and  a  waving  of 
tiny,  sticky  hands  from  little  Wilhelm.  That  had  been 
hard,  certainly,  but  then  there  was  the  greeting  of  com- 
rades and  the  excitement  of  the  preparation  for  the 
march,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  supreme  moment  when 
the  splendid  emperor  himself  had  walked  along  the 
rigid,  motionless  line,  and  for  an  instant,  long  to  be 
remembered,  had  looked  straight  into  Adolph's  adoring 
eyes.  So  he  marched  away,  on  the  whole,  quite  cheer- 
fully, with  high  resolution  to  bear  himself  bravely  in 
the  stirring  days  to  come. 

But  to  poor  Elsa  the  days  were  long  and  blank  and 
wearisome  indeed.  She  went  dully  about  the  accus- 
tomed tasks,  comforting  as  best  she  might  her  little 
son,  who  wandered  about,  disconsolate,  and  begged  for 
his  father.  Sometimes,  when  her  simple  duties  were 
done,  and  the  little  house  was  swept,  she  would  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  down  to  the  newspaper 
offices,  where  she  would  stand  for  hours  in  the  crowd 
of  others  like  herself,  waiting  for  some  scrap  of  news 
from  the  front.  They  were  mostly  women  in  that  crowd 
— only  a  few  old  men  and  boys,  the  others  were  all  at 
the  front. 

It  w:as  little  of  news  that  they  got — only  a  vague, 
guarded  hint,  now  and  then,  of  a  great  battle,  or  an  ad- 
vance— never  news  of  a  retreat.  It  told  them  little, 
but  the  crowd  hung  about,  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  waiting,  waiting. 

Then  came  a  new  and  terrible  distraction.  The 
wounded  began  to  come  back — pale,  haggard  men  in 
faded  uniforms — unshaven,  bandaged,  with  the  weary 
eyes  of  those  who  have  looked  into  the  face  of  Death. 
She  watched  them  day  after  day,  eagerly  scrutinizing 
the  faces,  fearful  of  what  she  might  find  there,  trem- 
bling between  that  and  the  terrible  alternative  of  the 
black-bordered,  closely  printed  pages  that  bore  the  ever- 
increasing  roll  of  slain. 

Then  she  grew  dull,  apathetic,  as  the  slow  days 
dragged  themselves  away,  and  no  news  came.  In  the 
house  to  the  right  an  anxious  watcher  hovered  above  a 
bed  of  suffering — in  the  house  to  the  left  there  was 
darkness  and  mourning.     Only  for  her  nothing. 

One  gray  dawn  the  thunder  of  heavy  wheels  roused 
her  from  uneasy  sleep.  She  hurried  to  the  window. 
Wearied  horses  stumbled  over  the  uneven  stones,  the 
huge  guns  rattled  behind  them,  drooping  soldiers 
plodded  on  either  side.  Windows  were  thrown  open 
and  eager  heads  thrust  forth,  to  be  withdrawn  at  sight 
of  the  sullen,  downcast  faces.  The  retreat  had 
begun. 

All  through  the  gloomy  day  it  lasted — the  never- 
ceasing  procession  of  wearied,  battered  troops.  Then, 
as  the  twilight  faded  into  dark,  sounded  the  faint,  far- 
off  roar  of  guns  in  action. 

The  rain  began  to  fall,  gently  at  first,  then  faster,  and 
through  the  blackness  the  roar  of  the  guns  drew  nearer, 
sounding  above  the  sharper,  irregular  crackle  of  mus- 
ketry. In  the  street  below  confusion  grew — the  shouts 
of  officers,  the  shrilling  of  bugles,  the  clatter  of  hoofs. 

Shells  began  to  scream  over  the  town.  Elsa,  leaning 
horror-stricken  from  her  window,  saw  one  strike  a 
house  across  the  street,  which  crumbled  in  an  instant 
into  ruin.  Despite  the  heavy  rain,  flames  burst  out 
and  cast  their  weird,  flickering  light  over  the  pande- 
monium below. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  beyond  she  could  see 
hasty  preparations  for  a  stand.  A  barricade  of  carts, 
paving-stones,  and  furniture  dragged  from  the  houses 
was  hurriedly  thrown  up.  Behind  it  crouched  a  dark 
mass  of  men,  huddled  together,  silent,  while  the  roar 
of  battle  drew  always  nearer. 

Shuddering,  she  pressed  her  shrieking  child  closer  to 
her  breast  and  stumbled  down  the  stairs  to  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  little  house,  to  crouch  there,  trembling, 
her  apron  thrown  over  her  head  to  shut  out  the  hell  of 
sound. 

She  must  have  fainted,  for  when  she  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  her  surroundings  the  street  was  quiet  and  the 
dark  had  turned  to  dawn.  Painfully  she  looked  about 
her,  collecting  herself,  then,  laying  the  sleeping  child 
carefully  down,  she  staggered  to  her  feet. 

Seated  in  her  little  parlor  was  an  officer,  disheveled, 
haggard,  yet  smiling.  She  heard  him  say  to  an  or- 
derly, standing  at  attention,  "Report  to  the  general  that 
our  stratagem  has  met  with  brilliant  success.  The  loss 
has  been  trifling."  Then  as  the  soldier,  saluting,  left 
the  room  he  called  to  his  servant,  "Carl,  get  me  some 
breakfast !"    And  lighting  a  cigarette  he  stretched  him- 


self wearily,  smiling  at  the  smoke  wreaths,  without 
noticing  her. 

She  stumbled  to  the  door.  In  the  chill  dawn  she 
glimpsed  the  huddled  forms  of  men  and  horses  in  the 
stiff,  grotesque  attitudes  of  sudden  death.  Tottering 
walls,  smouldering  timbers — everywhere  ruin,  con- 
fusion, death. 

On  the  doorstep  lay  a  figure,  sprawled  at  her  very 
feet,  that,  even  as  she  saw  it,  twitched  in  the  last  agony 
of  dissolution,  and  then,  as  her  horror-stricken  eyes 
traced  the  well-remembered  features,  stiffened  into  cold 
repose.  With  a  low,  wailing  cry  she  fell  across  the 
body.  H.  B.  Swope. 

San  Francisco,  Tanuarv.  1915. 


THE  SPECTRE  IN  THE  WARDROBE. 


Heeding  Its  Call,  Marescot  Joined  His  Bride. 


All  night  long  Marescot  had  tossed  and  turned,  un- 
able to  close  his  eyes.  The  image  of  his  betrothed 
would  not  leave  him ;  her  name,  Virginia,  haunted  him, 
like  a  strain  of  music  that  keeps  running  through  the 
head.  He  was  thinking,  his  head  buried  in  the  pillow : 
"It  is  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  the  church,  the  ceremony, 
the  wedding-breakfast."  And  he  wished  that  he  might 
awaken  older  by  twenty-four  hours,  married,  all  the 
ceremonies  over,  alone  with  his  little  wife.  Ah !  how 
happy  they  would  be !  At  first,  at  least.  And  why  not 
always?  He  had  known  of  happy  marriages.  His  own 
had  been  such  a  one.  And  he  arranged  plans  for  the 
future,  while  awaiting  the  dawn.  When  it  appeared, 
rose-colored,  through  the  chinks  in  the  blinds,  he 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  opened  wide  his  window  to  the 
morning  of  this  spring  day  that  was  to  be  famous  in 
his  existence. 

"Wednesday,  May  12th."  Only  three  words,  yet  how 
much  was  contained  in  them !  How  they  brightened 
his  spirits  and  warmed  his  heart ! 

"Wednesday,  May  12th."  That  day  belonged  to  him, 
seemed  to  shine,  smile,  perfume  the  air  expressly  for 
him — a  surprise  that  nature  had  reserved  for  his  mar- 
riage. He  drew  a  long  breath  of  the  velvety  air  that 
came  up  over  the  garden  and  rested  his  elbow  on  the 
railing  of  the  balcony. 

Faint  sounds  disturbed  the  silence  and  quiet  of  the 
morning — the  chirp  of  wakening  birds,  the  palpitations 
of  invisible  wings,  rustling  of  leaves,  blades  of  grass 
stirred,  one  could  not  tell  how,  the  tear  of  a  rose  that 
dropped  a  petal.  To  the  left,  beyond  a  moldering  wall 
covered  with  clustering  lilacs,  stretched  a  park. 

Marescot  left  the  window  and  turned  his  attention 
toward  dressing  himself.  His  watch  indicated  the  hour 
of  six.  He  was  to  meet  the  bride  at  eleven.  He  had 
time  enough  and  to  spare.  After  having  bathed  and 
dressed,  he  began  a  tour  of  the  rooms,  inspecting  each 
one  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  of  taste  who  finds 
nothing  to  alter. 

Everything  was  ready  for  her  reception.  In  the 
drawing-room — white  and  gold — the  vases  were  filled  to 
overflowing  with  fragrant  flowers,  the  silken  curtains, 
half  drawn,  tempered  the  light,  the  piano  waited  her 
white  hands.  What  cosy  breakfasts,  what  long  tete-a- 
tete  dinners,  they  would  enjoy  in  the  oak-paneled 
dining-room !  With  what  care  he  would  wait  on  her. 
Every  time  he  went  out,  in  winter,  he  would  bring 
home  delicacies  for  her,  the  first  of  the  season,  and  he 
pictured  to  himself  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  a 
little  late,  laden  with  little  pink-stringed  parcels  that 
would  rouse  her  curiosity  and  cause  her  to  spring  up 
joyously,  clapping  her  hands  and  crying,  "Oh  !  what  is 
it?  what  is  it?" 

The  bedchamber !  It  was  all  in  bright  blue,  like  her 
eyes,  with  flowers  on  the  mantel,  flowers  on  the  table, 
flowers  before  the  window,  flowers  in  the  corners, 
flowers  everywhere,  even  on  the  bed.  He  threw  a  long 
look  around  the  room,  and  then  softly  withdrew.  From 
door  to  door  he  went,  from  the  library  to  the  billiard- 
room,  from  the  billiard-room  to  a  little  conservatory, 
from  the  conservatory  to  the  guest-chamber.  And,  con- 
cluding his  inspection,  he  entered  a  large  room  used 
as  a  storeroom,  where  were  piled  up  pellmell  old 
pieces  of  furniture,  old  iron,  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  a 
globe,  trunks,  watering-pots,  old  oval-framed  portraits, 
a  magic  lantern. 

He  was  leaving  the  room  when  suddenly,  his  eyes 
falling  on  an  old  wardrobe,  he  trembled.  It  was  of 
black  walnut,  very  large,  very  high,  having  the  key  in 
the  lock.  It  occupied  a  corner  of  the  room,  near  the 
window.  And,  in  an  instant,  recollections  of  his  first 
wife  filled  his  heart,  suffocating  him,  forcing  him  to  lean 
against  the  wall  to  save  himself  from  falling.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  a  widower  for  fourteen  years.  A  romance 
which  had  ended  like  a  tragedy.  Katherine  ...  it 
all  seemed  so  long  ago !  He,  orphaned,  deeply  enam- 
ored, had  wedded  her  when  he  left  college.  She  had 
died  six  years  after.  He  had  suffered  much.  Then  the 
days,  the  years,  had  passed,  and  he  no  longer  thought 
of  the  dead.  Thus  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year, 
without  ever  having  noticed  its  approach,  and  had  de- 
cided to  make  an  end.  And  here,  after  fourteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  lived  immersed  in  business, 
traveling  often,  moving  at  least  four  or  five  times,  he 
once  more  found  himself — incredible  chance  ! — the  very 
morning  of  his  wedding-day  before  the  wardrobe  in 
which  were  kept  the  garments  and  trinkets  with  which 


he  would  not  part,  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  first 
wife.  What  should  he  do?  Look  at  them?  Never! 
And  then,  was  this  the  moment  to  sadden  himself  by 
awakening  memories  of  all  that  mournful  past  which 
had  slumbered  so  long?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
he  to  leave  these  things  as  they  were?  His  wife,  to- 
morrow, might  notice  this  old  piece  of  furniture,  open 
it.  .  .  .  At  any  price  he  must  prevent  such  a  painful 
discovery.  And  a  wild  longing,  violent,  unconsidered, 
to  turn  the  key  and  cast  his  eyes  for  one  moment  only 
over  the  contents  of  the  wardrobe,  took  possession  of 
him.  He  hesitated;  then,  steeling  himself  for  the  task, 
he  opened  it  with  a  great  noise.  A  gust  of  confined  air 
struck  him  in  the  face,  and  the  moths  escaped,  flying  in 
every  direction. 

On  the  shelves  were  ranged  parcels,  robes,  boxes.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  these  garments,  these  things  belong- 
ing to  the  dead,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  shadow,  a  negation, 
a  person  who  had  existed,  assumed  a  peculiarly  sinister 
immobility,  and  to  destroy  this  impression  he  emptied 
the  wardrobe  of  its  entire  contents,  overturning  every- 
thing, throwing  out  linen,  boxes,  everything,  haphazard. 
When  this  was  done  he  began,  with  trembling  hands, 
to  examine  each  article  separately.  There  was,  first,  a 
little  bag,  filled  with  herbs  and  faded  flowers,  which  she 
had  embroidered  on  returning  from  an  excursion ;  next 
a  pair  of  tiny,  black-satin  slippers ;  linen  with  the  faint 
scent  of  the  lavender  she  always  had  about  her  still 
clinging  to  it.  A  bodice  that  yet  retained  the  rounded 
impression  her  form,  skirts,  handkerchiefs  with  her  be- 
loved initial,  K — Katherine — "the  first  letter  of  the  word 
kiss,"  she  had  said,  holding  up  her  lips  to  him.  Oh,  that 
kiss !  fresh,  perfumed,  which  she  gave  him  even  in  her 
last  agony,  her  arms  around  his  neck !  He  recalled  it 
now-,  in  spite  of  the  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  then. 

She  had  loved  him,  once  and  for  all.  Her  affection 
had  never  for  one  moment  waned.  She  had  adored  him 
to  her  last  breath.  Fool — triple  fool  that  he  was  to  re- 
marry !  Was  it  possible  to  win  twice  in  succession  in 
the  lottery  of  happiness?  He  recalled  his  furious 
despair  when  the  undertaker's  men  entered  the  death- 
chamber  one  morning  in  November.  He  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  coffin,  clasping  it  frantically,  shrieking: 
"No  one  shall  take  her  from  me !"  What  must  she 
think  of  him  if  she  should  be  present  at  this  shameful 
scene !  And  in  an  excess  of  exaltation  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  garments,  pressing  to  his  lips  the  dainty 
finery  which  he  drenched  with  his  tears,  clasping  to  his 
heart  the  poor  little  relics,  repeating,  between  his  sobs : 
"I  love  you !     I  love  you ! — I  love  no  one  but  you !" 

He  lived  over  again  the  six  years  passed  with  her. 
She  reappeared  to  him,  slender,  caressing,  as  in  the  old 
.  days.   .    .    . 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve.    He  sprang 

to  his  feet,  recollecting,  with  a  shudder  of  horror,  that 

this  was  to  have  been  his  wedding  day ;  every  one  had 

been  awaiting  him — the  relatives,  the  bride — for  over 

',  an  hour  already. 

He  realized  the  dreadful  and  ridiculous  catastrophe, 

but  he  could  do  nothing  to  avert  it.    His  bride,  in  truth, 

was  the  little  dead  girl  whom  he  had  never  loved  enough. 

j  He  felt  that  she  was  there,  pleading  with  him  to  be 

faithful  to  her. 

She  had  come  back  to  him  through  the  gates  of  death, 
and  he  would  never  leave  her  again. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  startled  him. 

The  wedding  part)-,  alarmed  at  his  unwarranted  de- 

j  lay,  had  sent  in  search  of  him.    What  should  he  say  to 

them?     They   would   not   understand!      He   would   be 

i1  forced  to  go  with  them.     He  cast  a  rapid,  frightened 

look  around  him,  like  a  trapped  animal  seeking  some 

avenue  of  escape.     His  breath   was  coming  in  quick. 

short  gasps.     Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  pallid 

|  brow.    The  footsteps  were  drawing  nearer.   .    .    . 

A  slender  steel  stiletto  gleamed  up  at  him  from  the 
depths  of  a  quaint  Indian  basket — his  little  dead  love 
leaned  toward  him,  the  grave-damp  clinging  to  her  gar- 
ments, but  the  old  love-light  in  her  eyes.   .    .    . 

There  was  a  flash  of  steel  in  the  sunlight,  then  a  fall. 


When  the  old  housekeeper,  Agatha,  who  had  been 
searching  for  him  everywhere,  entered  the  room,  she 
found  him  lying  at  full  length  among  the  scattered  con- 
I  tents  of  the  wardrobe — dead,  a  smile  on  his  lips,  the 
blood  oozing  slowly  from  a  wound  in  his  left  breast. — 
Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Henri 
Lavedan  by  H.  C.  R. 

Certain  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  hickory,  oak,  beech, 
birch,  hard  maple,  ash,  elm,  locust,  longleaf  pine,  and 
cherry,  have  fairly  high  heat  values,  and  only  one  cord 
of  seasoned  wood  of  these  species  is  required  to  equal 
one  ton  of  good  coal.  Hickory,  of  the  non-resinous 
woods,  has  the  highest  fuel  value  per  unit  volume  of 
wood,  and  has  other  advantages.  It  burns  evenly  and. 
as  housewives  say.  holds  the  heat.  The  oaks  come  next, 
followed  by  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  Coastwise  ves- 
sels in  Florida  pay  twice  as  much  for  Florida  button- 
wood  as  for  any  other,  because  it  burns  with  an  even 
heat  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  smoke  and  ash. 


In   1913.  the  last  year  for  which   th 
is   in,   over   1000   changes   in   name   w 
decreed  by  the  probate  judges  of  Mass 


and 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  9,  1915. 


BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

'Flaneur"  Writes  -of  Some   of  the   Difficulties    That    Have 
Reduced  the  Trade  in  That  City  to  a  Standstill. 


The  New  York  building  trades  have  been  taking  stock 
of  the  situation  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  and 
they  find  that  things  are  not  well  with  them.  The  Co- 
lossus has  more  upon  his  back  than  he  can  carry,  and 
he  must  either  rid  himself  of  part  of  his  load  or  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  something  will  break.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  buildings  are  as  necessary  as  ever, 
the  capitalist  is  shy  and  sulky,  while  from  the  other  end 
of  the  ladder  comes  the  increasingly  bitter  cry  of  the 
unemployed.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  war  to  fall 
back  upon  as  the  cause  of  everything  from  militarism 
to  measles,  but  those  who  know  the  facts  are  unwilling 
to  close  their  eyes  to  other  causes  much  more  clearly  in 
sight. 

For  example,  we  have  Mr.  Theodore  Starrett,  who 
unburdens  his  harassed  mind  in  the  columns  of  the 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Starrett  quotes  the  agent  of  one  of 
the  big  building  unions  to  the  effect  that  243  appli- 
cants for  work  had  put  in  an  appearance  at  headquar- 
ters that  morning  and  that  there  were  only  seven  jobs 
to  hand  out.  "Our  fellows  are  praying  for  the  snow," 
he  said;  "that  is  the  only  chance  we  see  to  get  in  any 
money  for  the  winter." 

Praying  for  the  snow,  and  for  the  $2  a  day  that  is 
paid  by  the  city  for  its  removal !  And  these  are  the 
men  who  demand  and  receive  $5  and  $6  a  day  from 
the  building  trades  and  who  would  die  in  the  last  ditch 
rather  than  take  a  stiver  less.  No  matter  how  high  the 
price  of  material  may  soar.  No  matter  how  sharp  the 
pinch  of  retrenchment  elsewhere  in  the  effort  to  go  on 
building  and  to  keep  things  moving,  there  must  be  no 
hand  laid  upon  this  particular  ark  of  the  covenant. 
Profits  may  wane  to  the  vanishing  point  and  building 
may  cease  altogether,  but  not  one  cent  in  wages  must 
be  conceded  by  the  organizations,  even  though  a  little 
elasticity  in  the  schedules  would  help  to  set  the  wheels 
turning  merrily.  Better  to  shovel  snow  at  $2  a  day 
than  to  earn  more  than  twice  that  amount  at  far  less 
onerous  work  in  the  building  trades. 

The  present  difficulties  of  the  builder  are  almost  un- 
imaginable, certainly  unimaginable  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server, who  vaguely  supposes  that  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  a  staff  of  men  under  competent  direction. 
Actually  the  task  of  the  builder  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  military  commander  in  charge  of  a  dozen 
army  corps  whose  leaders  claim  equal  authority  with 
himself  and  who  are  determined  to  check  and  thwart 
him  in  every  way  in  their  power.  The  builder  of  a 
city  structure  has  to  do  with  about  twenty  separate 
unions,  whose  work,  to  be  effective,  must  be  timed  and 
marshaled  with  the  greatest  precision.  Electricians, 
decorators,  plumbers,  iron  workers,  carpenters,  and 
steam-fitters  must  follow  each  other  in  an  exact  se- 
quence, and  while  the  mere  task  of  organization  would 
demand  a  brain  almost  Napoleonic  in  its  quality,  what 
must  it  be  when  all  these  units  are  not  only  independent, 
but  arrogant,  and  not  only  arrogant,  but  spiteful?  It 
is  in  the  power  of  any  one  of  them  to  create  anarchy, 
and  most  of  them  are  willing  to  create  anarchy  rather 
than  make  the  smallest  concession  to  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  They  would  rather  shovel 
snow  at  $2  a  day. 

And  there  is  another  burden,  and  perhaps  an  even 
heavier  one,  that  is  crushing  the  life  out  of  the  build- 
ing trades.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  inspector.  Inspec- 
tion has  become  a  sort  of  religious  observance,  a  fetish. 
The  legislature  believes  that  it  has  not  lived  in  vain  if 
it  can  but  point  proudly  to  new  bureaus  and  to  fresh 
armies  of  officials  who  are  taught  to  measure  their  own 
efficicacy  by  the  annoyance  they  can  inflict.  Every 
inspector  has  letters  of  marque  to  pursue  the  enemy 
— that  is  to  say  any  one  who  is  doing  anything  useful 
— and  to  destroy  him.  These  officials  can  interpret  the 
law  in  their  own  way  and  according  to  their  own  whims. 
An  appliance  that  is  quite  satisfactory  to  Inspector 
Jones  will  be  condemned  by  Inspector  Smith,  who  takes 
his  place  next  week,  while  Inspector  Robinson  has 
patented  ideas  of  his  own  and  a  bovine  determination  to 
enforce  them.  The  ruinous  cost  of  these  changes  mat- 
ters not  at  all.  Indeed  the  inspector  regards  it  as  a 
proof  of  his  own  efficiency. 

The  Realty  Associates  have  just  issued  a  report,  and 
the  Realty  Associates  is  the  biggest  holder  of  real  es- 
tate in  Brooklyn.  The  report  states  that  during  the 
year  the  company  has  been  assailed  with  400  orders  to 
make  changes  and  improvements,  and  this  in  spite  of 
its  own  conscientious  efforts  to  do  what  is  right  and  to 
keep  the  law.  An  army  of  men  is  let  loose  to  find 
technical  violations  of  the  law  and  to  punish  them. 
For  example,  a  wooden  "for  sale''  sign  was  erected  on 
a  vacant  lot  under  the  inevitable  permit.  The  nearest 
building  was  seventy  feet  distant.  The  bureau  of  build- 
ings served  notice  that  the  sign  was  ten  inches  too  high 
and  not  fireproof,  and  therefore  it  must  be  cut  down 
or  covei  ed  with  metal.  So  they  dumped  ten  inches  of 
earth  under  the  sign  and  so  complied  with  the  law. 
Another  notice  was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  stores 
of  the  :ompanywas  being  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
*nd  therefore  all  the  doors  throughout  must  be 
iget",  and  made  to  swing  outwards.  On  inquiry  it 
found  that  the  tenant  and  his  wife  were  making  a 
ie  jam  in  the  rear.     The  department  of  labor  was 


notified  that  these  dangerous  incendiaries  were  vacating 
the  premises  on  the  first  of  the  month,  but  it  made  no 
difference.  The  changes  must  be  carried  out  forthwith. 
Then  came  an  order  from  the  tenement  house  depart- 
ment to  replace  a  broken  pane  of  glass  in  a  cellar  win- 
dow, but  so  far  this  momentous  ukase  has  not  been 
obeyed,  as  the  criminals  involved  are  unable  to  find 
the  offending  sash.    And  so  it  goes. 

Now  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  has  never  heard 
of  these  innumerable  departments,  and  bureaus,  and 
boards.  But  they  exist.  And  they  have  their  staffs  of 
inspectors  eternally  watchful  for  some  means  to  prove 
that  their  existence  is  justified.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  building  trades  are  paralyzed  and  that  industry  in 
general  is  brought  nearly  to  a  standstill  in  face  of  the 
slowly  growing  realization  that  they  are  looked  upon 
as  public  enemies  to  be  harassed  by  a  swarm  of  piratical 
officials  in  the  name  of  public  policy?  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  31,  1914. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  Stephen  Panaretoff,  the  first  Bulgarian  minister 
to  the  United  States,  has  just  entered  upon  his  official 
duties  at  Washington. 

William  A.  Orr,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  Charles  S.  Whitman,  governor-elect  of  New  York, 
has  been  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  for  the 
last  year.  He  was  born  in  Wingham,  Ontario,  and  is 
thirty-one  years  old. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Mackenzie,  high  commis- 
sioner for  New  Zealand,  is  on  his  way  to  Egypt  to  see 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  New 
Zealand  expeditionary  force  and  the  organization  for 
records  and  other  purposes  are  complete. 

Queen  Alexandra,  the  Queen  Mother  of  England, 
has  just  entered  her  seventieth  year.  She  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  war,  is  remarkably  youthful  in  appear- 
ance, and  not  long  ago  remarked  to  Adalina  Patti,  "We 
are  the  two  youngest  women  in  England." 

Admiral  George  Dewey  has  just  celebrated  his 
seventy-seventh  birthday.  In  speaking  of  his  habits  he 
said  to  naval  visitors,  "I  have  been  retiring  every  night 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  am  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing reading  the  newspapers  before  anybody  else  in 
Washington." 

Emil  Carlsen,  whose  sacred  painting,  "Oh,  Ye  of 
Little  Faith,"  was  recently  awarded  the  place  of  honor 
for  1914  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery,  New  York,  has  not 
heretofore  been  known  as  a  worker  on  sacred  lines. 
He  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  education  was 
obtained.  During  his  career  he  has  received  many 
awards  and  medals,  including  the  gold  medal  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Hilaire  Belloc,  military  expert,  poet,  historian,  and 
novelist,  whose  famous  forecast  of  the  German  ad- 
vance through  Belgium  appeared  in  print  two  years 
ago,  was  born  in  England  in  1870.  His  father  was  of 
French  and  Irish  descent;  his  mother  was  English. 
As  a  young  man  he  lived  in  France,  where  he  became 
a  driver  in  an  artillery  regiment,  returning  to  England 
to  enter  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and,  later,  to  ply 
the  craft  of  the  pen,  in  which  he  has  shown  versatility 
and  fertility. 

Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  professor  of  English 
at  Smith  College,  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
Yassar  College.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  take  office 
in  February,  succeeding  ex-President  Taylor.  He 
comes  of  a  family  of  college  professors  and  is  only 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  graduated  from  New 
York  University  in  1900,  and  took  his  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  later  from  Harvard.  From  1910  to 
1913  he  was  assistant  professor  of  English  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale. 

Sir  Henry  Howard,  who  has  been  appointed  British 
ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  Vatican,  is  the  first 
representative  Great  Britain  has  sent  to  the  papal  court 
in  four  hundred  years,  and  the  English  Protestant  Al- 
liance has  lodged  a  protest  with  the  government  against 
this  reversal  of  policy.  He  has  been  an  attache  in  the 
diplomatic  service  since  1865,  and  has  held  positions 
of  unusual  honor  and  power.  He  has  served  in  this 
country.  The  Netherlands,  Guatemala,  Greece,  Den- 
mark, China,  Russia,  and  France.  During  the  period 
1896  to  190S  he  was  British  minister  at  The  Hague  and 
Luxembourg. 

Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  dismissed  from  the  British  privy 
council  since  the  war  began,  owing  to  German  parent- 
age, was  educated  at  the  Real  Gymnasium,  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  graduating  with  the  university  honors.  He 
then  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  three  firms, 
Speyer  Brothers,  London,  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  L.  Speyer-Ellissen,  Frankfort-on-Main.  He  was 
a  resident  partner  in  the  Frankfort  firm  until  1887, 
when  he  went  to  London  to  take  direction  of  the  finan- 
cial institution  of  that  city.  Sir  Edgar  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  many  charities.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  held  the  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Poplar  Hospital,  and  was  a 
member  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund.  Aside  from 
his  other  activities,  he  is  genuinely  interested  in  art  and 
music. 


The  Sky-Lark. 

Bird   of  the  wilderness, 

Bh_thesome   and    cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is   thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 

Far  in  the  down}'  cloud. 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and   mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 

Over  the   cloudlet  dim, 

Over    the    rainbow's    rim. 
Musical    cherub,   soar,    singing,    away ! 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  glooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! — James  Hogg. 


Morning. 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedgerow  elms,   on   hillocks  green, 
Right   against   the   eastern  gate 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state. 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The   ciouds   in   thousand  liveries  dight ; 
While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
And   the  milkmaid   singeth   blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures: 
Russet  lawns   and  fallows   grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest  ; 
Meadows   trim,   with   daisies   pied, 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 
Towers   and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. — John  Milton. 

The  Moss  Rose. 
The  angel  of  the  flowers,   one  day. 
Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay, — 
That    spirit    to    whose    charge    'tis    given 
To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  of  heaven. 
Awaking   from   his   light   repose. 
The  angel  whispered  to   the  rose : 
"O  fondest  object  of  my  care, 
Still   fairest   found,   where   all   are   fair; 
For  the   sweet  shade   thou  giv'st  to   me 
Ask   what  thou  wilt,    'tis   granted  thee." 
"Then,"  said  the  rose,  with  deepened  glow, 
"On    me    another  grace   bestow." 
The   spirit   paused,    in  silent   thought. 
What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not  ? 
'Twas   but   a   moment, — o'er  the   rose 
A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws, 
And,  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed, 
Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed  ? 
-From   the   German   of  Friedrich    Wilhelm   Kruntmacher. 


"Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother." 
Backward,  turn  backward  O  Time  !  in  your  flight, 
Make   me   a   child  again  just   for  tonight; 
Mother,    come   back   from    the    echoless   shore. 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore ; 
Kiss   from   my   forehead   the   furrows   of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my   hair ; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch   keep  ; 
Rock  me   to   sleep,  mother  ;   rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years  ! 
I    am   so   weary   of   toil   and    of   tears — 
Toil   without  recompense,   tears  all  in  vain. 
Take  them   and  give  me  my  childhood   again  ! 
I   have   grown   weary   of   dust  and   decay, 
Weary   of  flinging  my   soul-wealth   away, 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother ;  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,   O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you ! 
Many   a  summer  the   grass   has  grown  green. 
Blossomed    and   faded,    our   faces   between  : 
Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate   pain 
Long   I   tonight   for   your  presence   again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother ;  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Over  my  heart  in  the  days  that  are  flown 
No   love   like   mother-love    ever   has   shone ; 
No   other  worship  abides  and  endures, 
Faithful,    unselfish,    and    patient,    like    yours ; 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o'er  my  Jjeavy  lids  creep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother  ;  rock  me  to   sleep. 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall   on   your  shoulder   again   as   of  old ; 
Let   it   drop   over   my   forehead   tonight, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes   away   from   the   light ; 
For  with  its  sunny  edge  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore  ; 
Lovingly,    softly,   its   bright    billows   sweep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother ;  rock  me  to  sleep. 

Mother,  dear  mother !  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I   last  listened  to   your  lullaby  song; 
Sing,    then,   and   unto   my   soul   it   shall   seem 
Womanhood's  years   have   been   only   a   dream. 
Clasped   to   your   heart    in   a   loving   embrace. 
With   your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter   to   wake  or   to   weep  ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother ;  rock  me  to  sleep. 

— Elizabeth  Alters  Allen, 


January  9,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


JOHN  MUIR. 


The  Death  of  the  Famous  Naturalist  Recalls  a  Notable  and 
Timely  Autobiography. 


John  Muir  wrote  his  autobiography  some  two  years 
ago,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
this  timely  record  of  a  life  to  which  death  has  now 
brought  its  full  meed  of  recognition  and  appreciation. 
Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  either,  nor  had  there  been 
for  many  years  before  the  end.  John  Muir's  services, 
and  above  all  John  Muir's  character,  were  not  of  the 
kind  to  pass  unnoted.  We  have  still  an  eye  for  human 
values,  even  though  they  are  unmarked  by  the  dollar, 
and  here  were  evident  human  values  of  an  unchallenge- 
able kind.  Here  was  a  man  whose  writings  were  an 
antidote  to  the  sordid  fevers  of  his  day,  a  man  who  lived 
perpetually  in  the  upper  airs  and  who  was  able  to  per- 
suade us  of  their  hospitalities.  There  were  few  who 
could  do  so  much  as  he  did,  and  none  who  could  do  it 
so  well. 

John  Muir's  autobiography  was  noticed  at  some 
length  in  the  Argonaut,  but  now  the  disappearance  of  its 
author  justifies  us  in  turning  once  more  to  its  well-read 
pages  in  search  of  passages  that  appear  to  assume,  if 
not  a  new  significance,  at  least  a  new  emphasis.  And  so 
we  are  led  to  wonder  how  far  the  rigors  of  John  Muir's 
childhood  are  to  be  traced  in  his  developed  character. 
For  here  was  a  stern  rigidity,  an  inflexible  discipline 
wholly  unknown  to  the  namby-pamby  and  pap-fed  youth 
of  our  own  day.  At  the  school  which  he  attended  in 
Scotland  he  was  expected  to  learn  every  day  three  les- 
sons in  Latin,  three  in  French,  and  three  in  English, 
besides  spelling,  history,  arithmetic,  and  geography: 

Word  lessons  in  particular,  the  wouldst-couldst-shouldst- 
have-loved  kind,  were  kept  up,  with  much  warlike  thrashing, 
until  I  had  committed  the  whole  of  the  French,  Latin,  and 
English  grammars  to  memory,  and  in  connection  with  reading 
lessons  we  were  called  on  to  recite  parts  of  them  with  the 
rules  over  and  over  again,  as  if  all  the  regular  and  irregular 
incomprehensible  verb  stuff  was  poetry.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  father  made  me  learn  so  many  Bible  verses  every  day 
that  by  the  time  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  had  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  of  the  New  by 
heart  and  by  sore  flesh.  I  could  recite  the  New  Testament 
from  the  beginning  of  Matthew  to  the  end  of  Revelation 
without  a  single  stop.  The  dangers  of  cramming  and  of 
making  scholars  study  at  home  instead  of  letting  their  little 
brains  rest  were  never  heard  of  in  those  days. 

It  was  all  done,  says  the  author,  by  whipping,  not 
vindictive  whipping,  but  whipping  based  on  the  definite 
theory  of  a  close  connection  between  the  skin  and  the 
memory,  as  no  doubt  there  is. 

The  departure  for  the  New  World  came  almost  with- 
out notice,  and  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  voyage  occu- 
pied six  weeks  or  more: 

The  captain  occasionally  called  David  and  me  into  his 
cabin  and  asked  us  about  our  schools,  handed  us  books  to 
read,  and  seemed  surprised  to  find  that  Scotch  boys  could 
read  and  pronounce  English  with  perfect  accent  and  "knew  so 
much  Latin  and  French.  In  Scotch  schools  only  pure  Eng- 
lish was  taught,  although  not  a  word  of  English  was  spoken 
out  of  school.  All  through  life,  however  well  educated,  the 
Scotch  spoke  Scotch  among  their  own  folk,  except  at  times 
when  unduly  excited  on  the  only  two  subjects  on  which 
Scotchmen  get  much  excited,  namely  religion  and  politics. 
So  long  as  the  controversy  went  on  with  fairly  level  temper, 
only  gude  braid  Scots  was  used,  but  if  one.  became  angry,  as 
was  likely  to  happen,  then  he  immediately  began  speaking  se- 
verely correct  English,  while  his  antagonist,  drawing  himself 
up,  would  say:  "Wcel,  there's  na  use  pursuing  this  subject 
ony  further,  for  I  see  ye  hae  gotten  to  your  English." 

The  land  of  freedom  proved  to  be  anything  but  this 
for  the  young  Scotch  immigrant.  Work  on  a  pioneer 
ranch  was  no  child's  play  in  those  days,  when  there 
was  practically  no  machinery  and  when  almost  incred- 
ible labors  must  be  done  by  hand.  And  the  labors 
never  stopped.  The  seasons  changed,  and  the  manner 
of  the  work,  but  not  its  volume,  changed  with  them: 

The  summer  work,  on  the  contrary,  was  deadly  heavy,  es- 
pecially harvesting  and  corn-hoeing.  All  the  ground  had  to 
be  hoed  over  for  the  first  few  years,  before  father  bought 
cultivators  or  small  weed-covering  plows,  and  we  were  not 
allowed  a  moment's  rest.  The  hoes  had  to  be  kept  working 
up  and  down  as  steadily  as  if  they  were  moved  by  machinery. 
Plowing  for  winter  wheat  was  comparatively  easy,  when  we 
walked  barefooted  in  the  furrows,  while  the  fine  autumn  tints 
kindled  in  the  woods,  and  the  hillsides  were  covered  with 
golden  pumpkins. 

John  Muir  tells  us  that  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
he  led  all  the  hired  men.  Before  breakfast  he  ground 
the  scythes,  fed  the  animals,  chopped  stove-wood,  and 
carried  water  up  the  hill  from  the  spring.  He  stayed 
in  the  fields  until  dark,  then  supper  and  then  more 
chores,  going  to  bed  after  a  day  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hours: 

In  winter  father  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
called  us  at  six  o'clock  to  feed  the  horses  and  cattle,  grind 
axes,  bring  in  wood,  and  do  any  other  chores  required,  then 
breakast.  and  out  to  work  in  the  mealy,  frosty  snow  by  day- 
break, chopping,  fencing,  etc.  So  in  general  our  winter  work 
was  about  as  restless  and  trying  as  that  of  the  long-day  sum- 
mer. No  matter  what  the  weather,  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  do.  During  heavy  rains  or  snowstorms  we  worked 
in  the  barn,  shelling  corn,  fanning  wheat,  thrashing  with  the 
flail,  making  axe-handles  or  ox-yokes,  mending  things,  or 
sprouting  and   sorting  potatoes   in   the   cellar. 

No  pains  were  taken  to  diminish  or  in  any  way  soften  the 
natural  hardships  of  this  pioneer  farm  life;  nor  did  any  of 
the  Europeans  seem  to  know  how  to  find  reasonable  ease  and 
comfort  if  they  would.  The  very  best  oak  and  hickory  fuel  was 
embarrassingly  abundant  and  cost  nothing  but  cutting  and 
common  sense ;  but  instead  of  hauling  great  heart-cheering 
loads  of  it  for  wide,  open,  all-welcoming,  climate-changing, 
beauty-making,  Godlike  ingle-fires,  it  was  hauled  with  weary, 
heart-breaking  industry  into  fences  and  waste  places  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way  of  the  plow,   and   out   of  the  way  of  doing 


good.  The  only  fire  for  the  whole  house  was  the  kitchen 
stove,  with  a  fire-box  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  eight 
inches  wide  and  deep — scant  space  for  three  or  four  small 
sticks,  around  which  in  hard  zero  weather  all  the  family  of 
ten  persons  shivered,  and  beneath  which  in  the  morning  we 
found  our  socks  and  coarse,  soggy  boots  frozen  solid.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  start  even  this  despicable  little  fire  in 
its  black  box  to  thaw  them.  No,  we  had  to  squeeze  our 
throbbing,  aching,  chilblained  feet  into  them,  causing  greater 
pain  than  toothache,  and  hurry  out  to  chores.  Fortunately 
the  miserable  chilblain  pain  began  to  abate  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  of  our  feet  approached  the  freezing-point, 
enabling  us  in  spite  of  hard  work  and  hard  frost  to  enjoy 
the  winter  beauty — the  wonderful  radiance  of  the  snow  when 
it  was  starry  with  crystals,  and  the  dawns  and  the  sunsets 
and  white  noons,  and  the  cheery,  enlivening  company  of  the 
brave  chickadees  and  nuthatches. 

Mental  life  of  a  kind  was  active  in  these  self-sus- 
tained communities.  It  was  mental  life  within  very 
narrow  bounds  and  where  the  largest  of  questions 
could  instantly  be  solved  by  a  scriptural  quotation. 
Among  the  questions  sometimes  discussed  were  the 
natural  rights  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed by  the  white  men,  and  here  we  see  the  strong 
common  sense  which  not  even  theology  could  banish: 

I  well  remember  my  father's  discussing  with  a  Scotch 
neighbor,  a  Mr.  George  Mair,  the  Indian  question  as  to  the 
rightful  ownership  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Mair  remarked  one  day 
that  it  was  pitiful  to  see  how  the  unfortunate  Indians,  chil- 
dren of  Nature,  living  on  the  natural  products  of  the  soil, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  even  cultivating  small  corn-fields  on  the 
most  fertile  spots,  were  now  being  robbed  of  their  lands  and 
pushed  ruthlessly  back  into  narrower  and  narrower  limits  by 
alien  races  who  were  cutting  off  their  means  of  livelihood. 
Father  replied  that  surely  it  could  never  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  God  to  allow  Indians  to  rove  and  hunt  over  so 
fertile  a  country  and  hold  it  forever  in  unproductive  wild- 
ness,  while  Scotch  and  Irish  and  English  farmers  could  put 
it  to  so  much  better  use.  Where  an  Indian  required  thou- 
sands of  acres  for  his  family,  these  acres  in  the  hands  of 
industrious,  God-fearing  farmers  would  support  ten  or  a  hun- 
dred times  more  people  in  a  far  worthier  manner,  while  at 
the  same  time  helping  to  spread  the  gospel. 

At  the  same  time  the  author  himself  remembers 
thinking  that  right  and  wrong  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  that  it  was  a  case  of  "they  should  take 
who  had  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can." 
Many  of  his  neighbors  toiled  and  sweated  and  grubbed 
themselves  into  their  graves  in  the  vague  effort  to  get 
rich  while  they  could  have  earned  all  their  necessities 
with  a  fourth  of  the  labor  "and  time  gained  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  God.''  Certainly  he  himself 
was  allowed  little  enough  time  for  so  pious  a  pur- 
pose: 

I  was  put  to  the  plow  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  my  head 
reached  but  little  above  the  handles,  and  for  many  years  I 
had  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  plowing.  It  was  hard  work 
for  so  small  a  boy ;  nevertheless,  as  good  plowing  was  exacted 
from  me  as  if  I  were  a  man,  and  very  soon  I  had  to  become  a 
good  plowman,  or  rather  plowboy.  None  could  draw  a 
straighter  furrow.  For  the  first  few  years  the  work  was 
particularly  hard  on  account  of  the  tree-stumps  that  had  to 
be  dodged.  Later  the  stumps  were  all  dug  and  chopped  out 
to  make  way  for  the  McCormick  reaper,  and  because  I  proved 
to  be  the  best  chopper  and  stump-digger  I  had  nearly  all  of 
it  to  myself.  It  was  dull,  hard  work  leaning  over  on  my 
knees  all  day,  chopping  out  those  tough  oak  and  hickory 
stumps,  deep  down  below  the  crowns  of  the  big  roots.  Some, 
though  fortunately  not  many,  were  two  feet  or  more  in 
diameter. 

As  an  example  of  the  colossal  labors  to  which  this 
boy  was  put  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  no 
way  remarkable  was  the  digging  of  a  well  ninety  feet 
deep.  He  tells  us  that  he  did  this  by  hand  and  with 
no  better  tools  than  a  hammer  and  chisel: 

A  well  ninety  feet  deep  had  to  be  dug,  all  except  the  first 
ten  feet  or  so  in  fine-grained  sandstone.  When  the  sandstone 
was  struck,  my  father,  on  the  advice  of  a  man  who  had 
worked  in  mines,  tried  to  blast  the  rock ;  but  from  lack  of 
skill  the  blasting  went  on  very  slowly,  and  father  decided 
to  have  me  do  all  the  work  with  mason's  chisels,  a  long,  hard 
job,  with  a  good  deal  of  danger  in  it.  I  had  to  sit  cramped 
in  a  space  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  wearily,  chip, 
chip,  with  heavy  hammer  and  chisels  from  early  morning 
until  dark,  day  after  day,  for  weeks  and  months.  In  the 
morning  father  and  David  lowered  me  in  a  wooden  bucket 
by  a  windlass,  hauled  up  what  chips  were  left  from  the  night 
before,  then  went  away  to  the  farm  work  and  left  me  until 
noon,  when  they  hoisted  me  out  for  dinner.  After  dinner 
I  was  promptly  lowered  again,  the  forenoon's  accumulation 
of  chips  hoisted  out   of  the   way,    and  I   was   left   until   night. 

As  a  result  of  gas  the  boy  nearly  lost  his  life  when 
the  well  was  about  eighty  feet  deep.  On  being  lowered 
to  the  bottom  he  became  partially  unconscious,  and  his 
father  was  only  just  in  time  to  save  him,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  intimation  that  there  was 
any  danger  in  the  work  at  such  a  level: 

Mr.  Duncan  taught  father  to  throw  water  down  the  shaft 
to  absorb  the  gas,  and  also  to  drop  a  bundle  of  brush  or  hay 
attached  to  a  light  rope,  dropping  it  again  and  again  to  carry 
down  pure  air  and  stir  up  the  poison.  When,  after  a  day  or 
two.  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  father  lowered  me 
again  to  my  work,  after  taking  the  precaution  to  test  the  air 
with  a  candle  and  stir  it  up  well  with  a  brush-and-hay  bundle. 
The  weary  hammer-and-chisel-chipping  went  on  as  before, 
only  more  slowly,  until  ninety  feet  down,  when  at  last  I 
struck  a  fine,  hearty  gush  of  water.  Constant  dripping  wears 
away  stone.  So  does  constant  chipping,  while  at  the  same 
time  wearing  away  the  chipper.  Father  never  spent  an  hour 
in  that  well.  He  trusted  me  to  sink  it  straight  and  plumb, 
and  I  did,  and  built  a  fine  covered  top  over  it,  and  swung 
two  iron-bound  buckets  in  it  from  which  we  all  drank  for 
many  a  day. 

John  Muir's  father  objected  strongly  to  his  son's 
studies  in  science  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  alone 
was  sufficient  for  all  legitimate  purposes.  To  this  the 
son  replied  that  spectacles  were  often  necessary  even 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  that  if  no  one  had 
studied  optics  there  would  be  no  spectacles.  But  the 
elder  was  unconvinced.    There  would  always  be  plenty 


of   worldly   people   to   make   spectacles,   and   moreover 
the  spirit  of  disputation  was  not  becoming  to  the  young: 

On  the  food  question  father  insisted  that  those  who  argued 
for  a  vegetable  diet  were  in  the  right,  because  our  teeth 
showed  plainly  that  they  were  made  with  reference  to  fruit 
and  grain  and  not  for  flesh  like  those  of  dogs  and  wolves 
and  tigers.  He  therefore  promptly  adopted  a  vegetable  diet 
and  requested  mother  to  make  the  bread  from  graham  flour 
instead  of  bolted  flour.  Mother  put  both  kinds  on  the  table, 
and  meat  also,  to  let  all  the  family  take  their  choice,  and 
while  father  was  insisting  on  the  foolishness  of  eating  flesh. 
I  came  to  her  help  by  calling  father's  attention  to  the 
passage  in  the  Bible  which  told  the  story  of  Elijah  the 
prophet  who,  when  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies  who  wanted 
to  take  his  life,  was  hidden  by  the  Lord  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
and  fed  by  ravens  ;  and  surely  the  Lord  knew  what  was  good 
to  eat,  whether  bread  or  meat.  And  on  what,  I  asked,  did 
the  Lord  feed  Elijah?  On  vegetables  or  graham  bread?  No, 
he  directed  the  ravens  to  feed  his  prophet  on  flesh.  The 
Bible  being  the  sole  rule,  father  at  once  acknowledged  that 
he  was  mistaken.  The  Lord  never  would  have  sent  flesh  to 
Elijah  by  the  ravens  if  graham  bread  were  better. 

But  the  boy  was  not  of  the  kind  to  be  crushed  by 
theology.  He  remembers  the  great  and  sudden  dis- 
covery that  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton  was  a  source  of  inspiring  pleasure,  and  within 
three  or  four  years  he  was  in  possession  of  a  little 
library  including  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Cowper,  Henry  Kirke  White,  Campbell,  and  Akenside: 

I  think  it  was  in  my  fifteenth  year  that  I  began  to  relish 
good  literature  with  enthusiasm,  and  smack  my  lips  over 
favorite  lines,  but  there  was  desperately  little  time  for  read- 
ing, even  in  the  winter  evenings — only  a  few  stolen  minutes 
new  and  then.  Father's  strict  rule  was,  straight  to  bed 
immediately  after  family  worship,  which  in  winter  was  usually 
over  by  eight  o'clock.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  lingering  in  the 
kitchen  with  a  book  and  candle  after  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  retired,  and  considered  myself  fortunate  if  I  got  five 
minutes'  reading  before  father  noticed  the  light  and  ordered 
me  to  bed ;  an  order  that  of  course  I  immediately  obeyed. 
But  night  after  night  I  tried  to  steal  minutes  in  the  same 
lingering  way,  and  how  keenly  precious  those  minutes  were 
few  nowadays  can  know.  Father  failed  perhaps  two  or  three 
times  in  a  whole  winter  to  notice  my  light  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  magnificent  golden  blocks  of  time,  long  to  be  remem- 
bered like  holidays  or  geological  periods.  One  evening  when 
I  was  reading  church  history  father  was  particularly  irritable, 
and  called  out  with  hope-killing  emphasis,  "John,  go  to  bed ! 
Must  I  give  you  a  separate  order  every  night  to  get  you  to 
go  to  bed  ?  Now,  I  will  have  no  irregularity  in  the  family  ; 
you  must  go  when  the  rest  go,  and  without  my  having  to  tell 
you."  Then,  as  an  afterthought,  as  if  judging  that  his  words 
and  tone  of  voice  were  too  severe  for  so  pardonable  an 
offense  as  reading  a  religious  book  he  unwarily  added  :  "If 
you  will  read,  get  up  in  the  morning  and  read.  You  may  get 
up  in  the  morning  as  early  as  you  like." 

John  Muir's  youthful  inventions  are  too  numerous 
and  too  intricate  for  description.  They  included  a 
thermometer  and  a  sawmill,  and  although  they  ma\ 
have  been  somewhat  impracticable  they  were  at  least 
marvels  of  ingenuity  and  patient  work.  When  he 
eventually  left  home  he  tells  us  that  he  took  some  of 
these  inventions  with  him,  and  on  reaching  Madison  he 
went  to  the  fair  ground  in  order  to  arrange  for  an  ex- 
hibit, and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  au- 
thorities : 

When  I  applied  for  an  admission  ticket  at  a  window  by 
the  gate  I  told  the  agent  that  I  had  something  to  exhibit. 

"What  is  it?"  he  inquired. 

"Well,   here   it  is.     Look  at  it." 

When  he  craned  his  neck  through  the  window  and  got  a 
glimpse  of  my  bundle,  he  cried  excitedly,  ''Oh  !  you  don't  need 
a  ticket — come  right  in." 

When  I  inquired  of  the  agent  where  such  things  as  mine 
should  be  exhibited,  he  said,  "You  see  that  building  up  on 
the  hill  with  a  big  flag  on  it?  That's  the  Fine  Arts  Hall, 
and   it's   just  the  place  for  your  wonderful   invention." 

So  I  went  up  to  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  and  looked  in,  won- 
dering if  they  would  allow  wooden  things  in  so  fine  a  place. 

I  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  dignified  gentleman,  who 
greeted  me  kindly  and  said,  "Young  man,  what  have  we  got 
here  ?" 

"Two  clocks   and  a  thermometer,"   I   replied. 

"Did  you  make  these?  They  look  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  novel  and  must,  I  think,  prove  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture  of  the  fair." 

"Where   shall   I   place  them?'   I   inquired. 

"Just  look  around,  young  man,  and  choose  the  place  you 
like  best,  whether  it  is  occupied  or  not.  You  can  have  your 
pick  of  all  the  building,  and  the  carpenter  to  make  the 
necessary  shelving  and  assist  you  in  every  way  possible  !" 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  remained  at  the  Madison 
University  for  four  years  and  that  then  "I  wandered 
away  on  a  glorious  botanical  and  geological  excursion, 
which  has  lasted  nearly  fifty  years  and  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, always  happy  and  free,  poor  and  rich,  without 
thought  of  a  diploma  or  of  making  a  name,  urged  on 
and  on  through  endless,  inspiring,  Godful  beauty." 
But  at  last  the  excursion  is  completed,  and  as  for  the 
diploma  and  the  name  these,  too,  have  been  bestowed 
with  the  bounty  always  shown  by  nature  to  those  who 
deserve  much  and  demand  nothing. 

The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth.  By  John 
Muir.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2  net. 


British  Honduras  presents  the  incongruous  picture  of 
a  natural  greenhouse,  capable  of  growing  almost  every 
ordinary  edible  people  can  desire,  importing  nearly  all 
of  its  food  from  oversea.  Its  natives  know  nothing 
whatever  about  agriculture,  but  the  government  has 
finally  set  aside  a  tract  of  land  where  modern  farming 
will  be  attempted  under  direction  of  practical  men. 

Old  newspapers  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  boxes 
in    which    goods    are   kept    in    the    furnishings    stores. 
When  ground  into  pulp  and  treated  with  cert;  in  chem- 
icals they  furnish  an  ideal  material   fa 
used   in   the   cheapest   as   well   as   the 
grades  of  boxes. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Duciehurst. 
Good  novels  are  so  few  and  far  between 
that  there  should  be  a  special  welcome  for 
this  fine  "tale  of  the  Mississippi"  by  an  author 
who  has  already  won  his  spurs  and  who  now 
adds  to  an  enviable  reputation.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Craddock  is  a  little  more  successful  in  the 
descriptive  than  in  what  may  be  called  the 
romantic  side  of  his  work,  but  his  level  is 
so  high  as  to  make  us  ungratefully  exacting. 
For  example,  we  had  hoped  better  things  for 
Mrs.  Floyd-Rosney.  It  is  true  that  the  lady 
had  jilted  Randal  Ducie  for  the  wealthier 
man,  but  her  repentance  seemed  sincere  and 
she  showed  so  much  strength  of  character  in 
her  resistance  to  the  kid-gloved  brutalities  of 
her  husband  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  her 
become  something  of  a  derelict.  Nor  do  we 
exactly  fall  in  love  with  Hildegarde,  as  we 
are  presumably  expected  to  do. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Duciehurst.  There  was  a  mort- 
gage on  the  property,  held  by  Carroll  Carri- 
ton.  On  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  mort- 
gage had  been  lifted.  Carriton  had  executed 
a  formal  release,  but  owing  to  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  courts  the  release  had  not  been 
registered  nor  had  the  promissory  notes  been 
returned.  All  the  papers  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, and  now  after  forty  years  Floyd- 
Rosney  comes  into  possession  of  Duciehurst, 
and  Randall  Ducie,  the  real  heir,  finds  him- 
self the  loser  not  only  of  the  lady,  but  also 
of  the  estate  through  the  disappearance  of 
the  documents  that  would  have  placed  him  in 
possession  of  both. 

The  story  is  one  of  extraordinary  power 
and  with  a  certain  touch  of  the  uncanny  that 
adds  largely  to  its  fascination.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  Treherne,  who  knows  the  secret 
of  the  lost  papers  and  who  has  been  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  forty  years,  is  told  with 
artistic  intensity.  Colonel  Kenwynton  is  a 
fine  characterization.  In  short,  the  author 
fills  his  stage  with  people  who  are  intensely 
alive  and  there  are  plenty  of  them.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  novel  that  is  distinctive, 
proportioned,  and  dignified,  one  of  the  very 
best  novels  of  the  day. 

The  Story  of  Duciehurst.  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.35  net. 

Truth  About  Germany. 
Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  is  unquestionably  a 
writer  of  force  and  one  well  informed  in  the 
field  of  international  politics,  but  in  "The 
Real  'Truth  About  Germany'  "  he  displays  a 
heat  and  a  lack  of  poise  that  weakens  his 
case.  The  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Germany,"  which  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  representa- 
tive Germans  to  present  their  side  of  the  war 
to  the  American  people,  and  it  was  so  weak 
a  document  that  Mr.  Sladen's  impassioned 
refutation  of  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation. 
The  German  pamphlet  is  taken  up  paragraph 
by  paragraph  and  a  different  type  face  indi- 
cates the  work  of  the  commentator.  By  far 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
appendix  on  "Great  Britain  and  the  War,"  by 
A.  Maurice  Low,  in  which  the  English  case  is 
set  forth  calmly  and  logically  on  the  basis 
of  admitted  data. 

The  Real  "Truth  About  Germany."  By  Doug- 
las Sladen.  With  an  appendix,  "Great  Britain  and 
the  War,"  by  A.  Maurice  Low.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1. 


The  Return. 
In  this  remarkable  little  volume  the  author 
imagines  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  his 
tomb  in  the  Invalides  and  his  command  of 
the  Allied  armies  in  the  present  conflict.  It  is 
a  surprising  conception  and  one  worth  reading. 
And  it  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  outdone  themselves  alike  in  ex- 
quisite design,  printing,  and  binding.  Also  the 
Napoleon  illustrations  are  worth  preservation. 

The  Return.  By  John  Malmesbury  Wright. 
San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  limited  and 
numbered   edition,    75   cents  net. 


The  Anti-Trust  Act. 

Among  the  many  incompetent  and  unbal- 
anced reviews  of  the  effects  of  the  Sherman 
Act  it  is  well  to  find  so  judicial  a  summary  as 
that  now  furnished  by  Mr.  Taft,  whose  quali- 
fications for  such  a  task  are  beyond  challenge. 
It  is  a  small  book,  and  its  nine  chapters  are 
therefore  brief.  But  they  have  the  supreme 
merit  of  a  lucidity  that  enables  the  layman 
to  read  them  and  to  understand  for  himself 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  such  historical 
cases  as  those  of  the  Addystone  Pipe  Com- 
pany, the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
the  Meat  Packers'  Trust,  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Trust. 

Mr.  Taft  believes  that  the  act  has  been  a 
success,  tnd  that  it  should  be  left  unpatched 
and  unmodified  to  continue  its  work  of  free- 
ing business  from  its  real  burdens.  It  has 
placed  -  >  obstacle  on  the  economical  conduct 
jess,  nor  upon  the  concentration  of 
u.-.Inesiv.     It   interferes    with    no    commercial 

key    based   upon    profitable    low    prices    and 

n  sustained  quality.     On  the  other  hand  it 

been  a  menace  to  the  use   of  preponde- 


rating capital  used  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
competition  by  unduly  low  prices,  to  price- 
controlling  contracts,  to  methods  of  non-deal- 
ing except  upon  such  contracts,  and  to  other 
means  of  a  like  kind  for  compelling  custom 
and  frightening  off  competition.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  effective  in  the  suppression 
of  abuses,  but  without  interference  with  a  pro- 
ductive economy  that  intends  honestly  to 
economize  rather  than  to  monopolize.  Every 
important  trust,  says  Mr.  Taft,  that  has  been 
haled  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  twenty 
years  since  the  Sugar  Trust  trial  has  been 
condemned,  and  the  terms  of  the  statute  have 
now  been  given  a  scope  from  which  none  of 
the  octopuses  can  hope  to  escape. 

Mr.  Taft's  book  is  a  model  of  condensed 
and  luminous  relevancy,  and  as  such  it  has  an 
importance  that  it  would  be  hard  to  exag- 
gerate. 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
By  the  Honorable  William  H.  Taft.  New  York: 
Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.25    net. 


Lady  Cassandra. 

Stories  of  aristocratic  country  life  in  Eng- 
land are  usually  received  with  a  certain  per 
plexity  by  Americans,  who  can  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  gulf  of  social  distinctions  nor 
the  potent  and  unholy  combination  of  squire 
and  parson.  Perhaps  things  will  be  different 
"after  the  war,"  and  then  such  novels  as  this 
will  become  the  historical  documents  of  Brit- 
ish sociology. 

But  the  story  itself  is  a  good  one.  We 
have  two  aristocratic  families  set  in  clear  re- 
lief against  a  background  of  mere  people. 
There  is  a  sort  of  middle  space,  a  twilight 
land,  occupied  by  an  invalided  army  officer  and 
by  the  rather  jolly  girl  with  whom  he  thinks 
he  is  in  love.  And  then  the  army  officer  falls 
in  love  with  Lady  Cassandra,  whose  husband 
is  muddy,  and  she  with  him,  and  so  there  are 
complications.  But  we  have  an  unfeigned 
liking  for  the  other  aristocratic  lady,  Mrs. 
Martin  Beverley.  She  has  been  married  only 
about  three  months,  and  when  the  vicar's  wife 
asks  her  to  join  "our  mothers*  meeting"  she 
replies  "Oh !  give  me  time.  Give  me  time." 
Which  of  course  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  say. 

Lady  Cassandra.  By  Mrs.  George  de  Home 
Vaizey.      New    York:    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 


"What  Germany  Wants. 
This  book  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  who  want  a  comprehensive  and  mode- 
rate statement  of  the  German  position  in  the 
present  conflict.  Dr.  von  Mach  is  an  Ameri- 
can, although  Prussian  born,  and  his  intention 
to  be  historically  accurate  is  clear  enough. 
But  sometimes  his  zeal  seems  to  get  the  better 
of  him,  as,  for  example,  where  he  says  that 
"there  is  not  such  a  thing  in  Germany  as  a 
military  clique,  out  of  sympathy  with  and  op- 
posed to  the  great  masses  of  the  people." 
Americans  who  have  visited  Germany  will 
smile  at  a  statement  so  naive.  Another  amaz- 
ing mistake  is  the  frequent  reference  to 
Homer  Lea  as  an  Englishman  and  as  the 
"British  Bernhardt"  Homer  Lea  was  an 
American  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
of  American  families,  and  therefore  England 
can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  his  mili- 
tary   opinions. 

What     Germany      Wants.       By      Edmund     von 
Mach.      Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1    net. 


Count  Leon. 
One  may  have  much  sympathy  with  the  Na- 
poleonic cult  while  desiring  at  the  same  time 
that  it  should  be  kept  within  bounds.  And 
in  this  volume  it  has  strayed  sadly  out  of 
bounds.  To  devote  nearly  three  hundred 
pages  of  biography  to  a  wholly  insignificant 
and  even  contemptible  man  merely  because  he 
happened  to  be  a  son  of  Napoleon  opens  up 
a  prospect  of  as  worthless  a  biograhical  li- 
brary as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Count 
Leon,  the  hero  of  this  book,  was  Napoleon's 
first  son.  His  mother  was  Eleanor  Denuelle 
de  la  Plaigne,  and  Napoleon  settled  an  an- 
nuity upon  both.  Count  Leon  seems  to  have 
spent  his  time  in  most  of  the  disreputable  oc- 
cupations of  the  day.  He  was  always  in  debt 
and  he  was  once  in  prison.  He  was  an  incor- 
rigible  borrower  and  he  was  expelled  from 
the  army.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  worthless 
and  disagreeable  creature  should  be  saved 
from  a  proper  oblivion,  and  we  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  author  was  actuated  more  by  a 
love  of  book-making  than  by  any  serious  his- 
torical purpose.  However,  the  book  is  avail- 
able for  Napoleonic  students  who  wish  to  go 
below — a  long  way  below — the  surface. 

An  Unknown  Son  of  Napoleon  (Count  Leon). 
By  Hector  Fleischmann.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company ;    $3    net. 

Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Century  Company  issued  Professor 
Henry  E.  Bourne's  "The  Revolutionary  Period 
in  Europe,  1763-1815,"  Deeember  26.  The  au- 
thor aims  to  show  that  the  persistent  effort  of 
all  this  period,  in  spite  of  its  years  of  war, 
was  reform,  social  and  governmental,  with  the 
French  Revolution  as  the  great  central  event. 

An  announcement  of  considerable  interest 
to  all  Browning  students  is  that  made  by  the 
Macmillan    Company    that    early    this    month 


there  will  appear  a  volume  of  hitherto  unpuh 
lished  poems  by  Robert  Browning  and  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Browning.  The  collection  in- 
cludes some  twenty-nine  poems  from  the  pen 
of  Robert  Browning  and  six  from  Mrs. 
Browning.  It  is  prefaced  with  an  introduc- 
I  tion  by  Frederick  C.  Kenyon  dealing  with 
the    Browning  manuscripts. 

Through  the  newspapers  we  have  become 
terribly  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  desolation 
that  scar  much  of  Belgium  today.  George 
Wharton  Edwards  fortunately  saw  and  has 
described  in  "The  Forest  of  Arden ,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
with  brush  and  pen  one  of  Belgium's  most 
beautiful  districts  before  the  great  war  en- 
gulfed it.  Mr.  Edwards's  book  is  the  result 
of  a  delightfully  leisured  pilgrimage  through 
the  Ardennes  forest  country  between  Luxem- 
bourg and  Liege  which  he  identifies,  with  good 
authority,  as  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  "As 
You  Like  It"  and  other  romances  of  the 
period. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  the  very  human 
trilogy  that  was  inaugurated  by  Miss  Julie  SI. 
Lippmann's  "Martha-by-the-Day,"  which  they 
are  having  to  reprint  for  the  sixteenth  time, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  also  having  to 
reprint  the  third  book,  "Martha  and  Cupid," 
though  they  have  but  recently  issued  it.  The 
intervening  book,  "Making  Over  Martha,"  is 
already  in  its  seventh  printing. 

The  first  novel  which  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany will  publish  in  the  new  year  is  St. 
John  G.  Ervine's  "Mrs.  Martin's  Man,"  which 
is  described  as  a  story  of  Irish  domestic  life 
introducing  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Martin  one 
of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  recent 
fiction,  a  woman  who  through  the  exercise 
of  plain  common  sense  averts  a  tragedy  and 
brings  peace  into  a  troubled  household.  The 
book  is  scheduled  for  January  13. 

Believers  in  government  ownership  will  be 
interested  in  the  information  made  public  for 
the  first  time  in  E.  L.  Morse's  life  of  his 
father,  S-  F.  B.  Morse,  that  it  was  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  inventor  to  have  his  work  taken 
over  by  the  government.  The  splendid  volume 
is  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Is  the  Unpopular  Review  justifying  its  title? 
Henr>  Holt  &  Co.  report  that  the  demand  for 
the  October-December  number  with  its  three 
notable  and  very  frank  articles  on  the  war 
has  exhausted  the  first  edition,  and  necessi- 
tated printing  a  second  supply.  It  had  also 
been  found  necessary  to  reprint  two  of  the 
three  previous  numbers  of  this  unique  quar- 
terly. 

Mary  S.  Watts's  "The  Rise  of  Jennie 
Cushing"  was  listed  among  the  best  sellers 
of  the   last  week  of  November  in   Boston. 

The  new  war  play  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  entitled 
"Der  Tag,"  was  published  in  book  form  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  on  December  30.  In 
the  book  form  Sir  James  has  added  the  sub- 
title, ''The  Tragic  Man."  The  play,  which 
consists  largely  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  a  Spirit  of  Culture,  inter- 
prets the  German  attitude  toward  the  funda- 
mentals of  civilization  and  prophesies  the 
tragedy  of  the  Kaiser's  future  after  the  war 
has  worn  itself  out. 

A  German  officer,  about  to  leave  this  coun- 
try to  join  his  regiment,  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  the  "Ghost  of  the  Hohenzollerns," 
"the  White  Lady  of  Orlamonde,"  is  so  little 
known  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Probably 
many      more      interesting     traditions      cluster 
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around  this  famous  house,  waiting  only  a  sym- 
pathetic conteur.  In  "The  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern,"  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  E. 
A.  Brayley  Hodgetts  has  treated  this  neglected 
phase  of  Prussian  history  in  a  lively  manner. 
While  he  avoids  the  subject  of  ghosts,  he 
throws  some  interesting  light  on  the  enig- 
matic founder  of  the  house,  Frederick  I  (he 
who  puzzled  Carlyle  so  mightily),  bringing  the 
family  history  down  to  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  German  throne. 
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lar attention  during  the  coming  year.  The 
Landscape  of  Homer  Dodge  Martin,  Majolica 
in  America  and  American  Samplers  are 
among  the  titles  of  forthcoming  articles. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Kent  Knowles:  "Quahaug." 
Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  "Quahaug"  is  New 
England  for  "clam,"  and  in  the  story  the  name 
is  given  to  a  writer  of  romances  because  of 
his  silent  disposition.  We  usually  associate 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  Cape  Cod,  but  in  this  case 
he  has  emigrated  to  Europe,  and  we  rather 
wish  that  he  had  not.  Hephzibah  is  of  course 
a  true  Lincoln  character,  but  Hephzibah  wor- 
ships Quahaug,  and  when  they  take  a  trip  to 
Europe  we  feel  that  the  fish  is  out  of  the 
water  and  likely  to  die.  None  the  less  the 
story  is  an  amusing  one,  but  we  hope  the  au- 
thor will  return  to  more  familiar  pastures  as 
soon   as  possible. 

Kent  Knowles:  "Quahaug."  By  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 


London,  1913. 

This  is  an  intensely  modern  story,  loosely 
constructed,  faulty,  and  interesting.  The  Lon- 
don of  today  flits  across  the  stage,  represented 
by  company  promoters,  socialists,  labor  lead- 
ers, newspaper  men,  and  adventurers.  A 
South  African  sells  for  a  mere  song  his  one 
remaining  piece  of  African  property  because 
he  had  given  his  word  to  do  so  while  still 
unaware  that  diamonds  had  been  found  upon 
it.  His  beautiful  daughter  falls  in  love  with 
a  London  journalist  upon  slight  provocation 
and  then  Nemesis  and  nuptials  come  in  tri- 
umphantly at  the  end.  But  the  author  really 
ought  not  to  deviate  into  the  first  person  in 
order  to  say  spiteful  things  about  living  states- 
men. 

London,  1913.  By  Margaret  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 
New    York:    Duffield    &   Co. 


Gitanjali. 

A  new  edition  of  these  poems  by  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore  deserves  something  more  than  a 
passing  note,  if  only  for  its  evidence  that  we 
are  still  able  to  appreciate  beautiful  things, 
even  though  we  are  uneasily  aware  that  some 
of  the  beauty  must  be  lost  in  the  translation. 
Upon  the  poems  themselves  there  is  no  need 
to  comment,  since  they  have  so  obviously 
won  their  place,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  avowal  of  Mr.  Yeats,  who  writes  an  in- 
troduction, that  these  poems  "have  stirred  my 
blood  as  nothing  has  for  years,"  that  he  has 
carried  the  volume  with  him  for  days,  and  "I 
have  often  had  to  close  it  lest  some  stranger 
would  see  how  much  it  moved  me." 


Gitanjali.       By      Rabindranath      Tagore. 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.25   net. 


New 


Christopher  Quarles. 
Without  qualifying  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
tective story  is  wholly  mischievous  it  may  still 
be  conceded  that  Mr.  Brebner  has  introduced 
a  new  and  ingenious  note.  Christopher 
Quarles  is  a  college  professor  with  a  bent  for 
criminology  and  a  sort  of  psychic  instinct  in 
its  pursuit.  He  is  assisted  by  his  pretty  grand- 
daughter, Zena,  who  also  is  addicted  to 
"hunches,"  and  as  there  is  a  young  detective 
from  the  regular  force,  we  have  a  little  ro- 
mance to  mitigate  the  atmosphere  of  crime. 
Mr.  Brebner  gives  us  sixteen  short  stories 
which  should  prove  acceptable  to  those  whose 
tastes  run  in  this  direction. 

Christopher    Quarles.      By    Percy   James    Breb- 
ner.     New  York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Sherman,     French     &     Co.     have    published 

"Saul    of   Tarsus,"    by   John    Fielding    Crigler. 

described  as  a  religious  drama  of  persecution, 

conquest,  and  martyrdom  in  the  apostolic  age. 

"The  Fraternity  of  the  Fields,"  by  Elmer 
Willis  Serl  (Neale  Publishing  Company),  is 
a  pleasantly  written  little  volume  of  nature 
appreciation,  the  work  of  one  who  loves  na- 
ture and  finds  in  its'  contemplation  a  certain 
wholesome  philosophy   of  life. 

Among  recent  books  for  boys,  and  among 
the  best  of  them,  is  "The  Scouts  of  Stone- 
wall," by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.;  $1.30  net).  It  is  a  romance  founded 
upon  Stonewall  Jackson's  famous  campaign 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  its  hero  is  Harry 
Kenton,  a  Southern  boy  who  follows  the  great 
commander   through    the    campaign. 

Among  praiseworthy  books  for  boys  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  is  "The  Boys  of  Eastmarch," 
by  Fisher  Ames,  Jr.,  just  published  by  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  ($1.25  net).  It 
is  a  tale  of  two  rival  groups  of  boys  of  two 
preparatory  schools,  and  as  the  schools  are 
on  the  sea  coast  there  are  all  kinds  of  sports 
described  with  the  vividness  of  actual  experi- 
ence. A  pleasing  feature  is  the  manliness  that 
is  inculcated  in  the  most  pleasing  way. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  by  Verney  Cameron  Turnbull, 
entitled  "Stories  from  Browning,"  the  stories 
being  divided  into  the  seven  groups  of  Classic 
Tales,  Knights  and  Ladies,  Peasant  Tales, 
Legends  of  the  Ideal,  Stories  of  the  Faith, 
Tragedies,  and  Stories  of  Animals.  Preceding 
the  text  is  a  twenty-four-page  introduction 
dealing  with  Browning's  life  and  message. 
The  stories  are  well  told,  but  perhaps  even 
more    attractive    are    the    twelve    illustrations 


in  color  by  Sybil  Barham.  The  author  hopes 
that  young  readers  will  be  persuaded  by  his 
work  to  go  direct  to  Browning  himself,  and 
we  may  echo  this  hope  while  by  no  means 
sanguine  of  its  fulfillment.  The  price  is  $1.50 
net. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  published 
"Self  Training  for  Mothers,"  by  Maria  B. 
Chance  ($1.25  net),  described,  and  not  un- 
fairly, as  a  book  of  wise  counsel  for  the 
mother,  young  or  old,  drawn  from  the  depths 
of  successful  experience,  and  meeting  all  the 
important  problems  that  the  mother  must 
solve.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  good  a  book  should 
be  marred  by  disquisitions  on  the  ignorant 
and  repulsive  rubbish  now  masquerading  un- 
der the  name  of  eugenics. 

Any  book  for  boys  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  is  sufficiently  recommended, 
and  among  the  best  of  them  is  "The  Wolf 
Hunters,"  by  George  Bird  Grinnell  ($1.25  net). 
In  the  days  of  the  buffalo,  wolfing  was  a  recog- 
nized industry.  Buffalo  carcasses  were  pois- 
oned and  the  wolf  victims  were  collected  for 
the  sake  of  their  pelts.  The  work  was  hard 
and  adventurous  and  the  nomad  Indians  made 
it  still  more  strenuous.  Material  for  good 
stories  is  therefore  abundant,  and  in  this  case 
the  author  has  used  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  of  the  series  now  in  course  of  produc- 
tion by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  and  entitled 
"Tales  for  Children  from  Many  Lands." 
There  could  be  no  more  welcome  contrast 
with  the  vapidities  of  today  than  these  virile 
classical  stories  that  have  stood  so  triumph- 
antly all  the  tests  of  time.  There  are  now 
sixteen  volumes  in  the  series,  the  latest  ad- 
dition being  "The  Mermaid  and  Other  Tales," 
by  Andersen.  Each  volume  contains  eight 
colored  illustrations  of  unusual  merit  as  well 
as  textual  illustrations.  The  series  should 
not  escape  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
the  best  juvenile  literature. 


New  Books  Received. 

A  Walloon  Family.  By  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $5  net. 

Lockwood  de  Forest  and  his  forbears.  To- 
gether with  a  voyage  to  Guiana,  being  the  journal 
of  Jesse  de  Forest  and  his  colonists,   1623-1625. 

A  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.  By  Vernon  Elythe,  M.  D.  New  York: 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company;  $2  net. 

A  non-partisan  history  by  a  Southerner,  the  son 
of  a  Confederate  soldier. 

The  Oil  Conquest  of  the  World.  By  Fred- 
erick A.  Talbot.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $1.50  net. 

Issued  in  Conquests  of  Science  Series.  How 
oil  is  obtained,  its  uses,  the  story  of  oil  strikes  and 
of  oil  products. 

The  Days  of  the  Swamp  Angel.  By  Mary  Hall 
Leonard.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Company; 
$1.20    net. 

A  historical  novel  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
City  of  Charleston  and  its  vicinity  are  followed 
through  the  four  years  of  the  War  of  the  States. 

Life  of  Turner  Ashby.  By  Thomas  A.  Ashby, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing 
Company;  $1.50  net. 

"The  only  important  biography  of  one  of  tht 
most  picturesque  men  who  ever  drew  a  sword." 

Negro  Culture  in  West  Africa.  By  George 
W.  Ellis,  K.  C,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  The 
Neale  Publishing  Company;  $2  net. 

A  complete  social  sketch  of  the  negro  in  Li- 
beria. 

The  Establishment  of  Christianity  and  the 
Proscription  of  Paganism.  By  Maude  Aline  Hutt- 
mann,  Ph.  D.     New  York:  Columbia  University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public    Law. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield.  By  William  Flavelle  Monypenny  and 
George  Earle  Buckle.  Volume  III.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $3    net. 

Biography. 

Verhaeren.  By  Stefan  Zweig.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin   Company;    $2  net. 

A  sympathetic  study  of  the  poetic  voice  of  the 
national  spirit  of  Belgium. 

The  Grand  Assize.  By  Hugh  Carton.  New 
York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 

A  conception  of  the  judgment  that  would  be 
passed  by  Christ  upon  various  sections  of  human 
society. 

On  the  Cosmic  Relations.  By  Henry  Holt. 
In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $5    net. 

An  attempt  to  found  a  philosophy  on  the  results 
of  psychic  research. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Civilization  as  to  the  Moral  Responsi- 
bility for  the  War.  By  James  M.  Beck.  New 
York:    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons;    $1    net. 

An  analysis  by  a  former  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  official  papers,  British,  German,  Russian, 
and  Belgian,  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  war. 

The  Year  Book  of  Canadian  Art,  1913.  Com- 
piled by  the  Arts  and  Letters  Club,  Toronto. 
Toronto:  J.   M.   Dent  &  Sons. 

Literature,  architecture,  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  International 
Peace.  Published  at  2  Jackson  Place,  Washing- 
ton,  D.    C 

Year  Book  for   1913-1914. 


The  Political  and  Economic  Doctrines  of 
John  Marshall.  By  John  Edward  Oster,  A.  M., 
LL.  B.  New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany; $3  net. 

Also  his  letters,  speeches,  and  hithereto  unpub- 
lished and    uncollected   writings. 

Aspects  of  Modern  Drama.  By  Frank  Wad- 
leigh  Chandler.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2   net. 

Lectures    delivered    at    Columbia    University    and 


the  University  of  Cincinnati  at  various  times  from 
the  spring  of  1911   to  the  winter  of   1914, 

Whillikins,       By      Elmer      Willis     Serl.      New 
York:   The  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

A    study    in    social    hysteria. 

The  Grand  Tour  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By     William     Edward     Mead.       Boston:     Houghton 

Mifflin   Company;    $4    net. 

With    illustrations    from  contemporary   prints. 


STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

-OF- 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA  BANK 
SAVINGS  BANK  ONLY 

DATED  DECEMBER  31,  1914 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($5,305,000.00),  of  the  State  of 
California  and  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($5,961,725.00),  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ($1,899,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $13,639,582.40 

2— CASH    IN    VAULT 3,741,595.05 

3— MISCELLANEOUS  BONDS  ($4,762,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which 

is   4,657,493.91 

$22,038,671.36 
They  are  : 
"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco 
Terminal  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($30,000.00), 
"Northern  California  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($83,- 
000.00),  "Market  Street  Railway  Company  First  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage 5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($728,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds"  $400,000.00), 
"Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($334,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds" 
($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($150,000.00),  "Gough  Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($20,000.00),  "San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose  Railway  Com- 
pany 5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($5,000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7 
per  cent  Bonds"  ($1,375,000.00),  "San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  A1/*  per  cent  Bonds"  ($523,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00),  "Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($50,000.00),  "German  House 
Association  6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($101,000.00),  "Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  6  per  cent  Notes"  ($70,000.00). 

4— PROMISSORY    NOTES    and    the    debts    thereby   secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is 34, 146,296.44 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market, 
McAllister,  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured 
by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State  and  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept  and  held 
by  said  Corporation  at  its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal  place  of 
business,  and  said  Notes  and  debts  are  there  situated. 

5 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and   the    debts    thereby    secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is 476,500.00 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds  of 
Railroad  and  Quasi-Public  Corporations  and  other  securities. 

6 — (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($2,228,821.30),  and  in  the  County  of  Santa  Clara  ($1.00),  in  this 
State,   the  actual  value  of  which  is 2,228,822.30 


(b)  THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps  its 

said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 

The  Condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Cor- 
poration, and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

-INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS — Uncollected  and  accrued 


992,894.38 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


180,390.50 
.$60,063,574.98 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting    to    and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $56,090,558.37 

(Number  of  Depositors.  86,207. 
Average  Amount  of  Deposits,  $650.65). 

2 — CONTINGENT    FUND— Accrued    Interest    on    Loans 

and  Bonds    $    180,390.50 

3— RESERVE    FUND— Actual    Value 3,792,626.11—     3,973,016.61 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES   $60,063,574.98 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN   SOCIETY, 
By  CHARLES  MAYO,  President. 

THE  HIBERNIA   SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.       > 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco    \ 

CHARLES  MAYO  and  R.  M.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself, 
says:  That  said  CHARLES  MAYO  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Sec- 
retary of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  Corporation  above 
mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

CHARLES    MAYO,    Present. 
R.    M.    TOBIN,    Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn   to  before   me  this  2d  day  of  January,    1915. 

CHAS  T.  STANLEY. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  Cit; 
San  Francisco,  State  of  Calif- 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  9,   1915. 


'  DADDY  LONG-LEGS." 


The  usual  cordial  personal  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  Henry  Miller  on  Monday  night  at 
the  Columbia  by  a  particularly  large  and  opu- 
lent-looking audience.  The  play,  however,  is 
so  acceptable  to  the  tastes  of  the  majority  of 
theatre-goers  that  no  friendly  indulgence  was 
necessary  to  give  it  success.  It  made  a  hit 
immediately.  So  did  Renee  Kelly.  So  did 
the  orphans.  So  did  the  company  generally, 
and  so  did  Mrs.  E.  A.  Eberle  in  particular. 

"Daddy  Long-Legs."  the  book,  lends  itself 
so  accommodatingly  to  being  re-cast  in  dra- 
matic form  that  those  who  have  not  read  the 
original  story  are  conscious  of  no  lacks, 
hitches,  or  omissions.  This,  of  course,  is 
partly  because  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  the  novel 
is.  albeit  entertainingly  so,  quite  light,  and 
the  play,  of  course,  is  of  the  same  calibre. 
To  dramatize  a  great  novel  is  never  a  simple 
nor  an  easy  proposition,  while  many  of  the 
modern  light  stories  are  written  with  their 
authors  keeping  one  heedful  and  solicitous 
orb  on  stage  possibilities,  so  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  dramatization  is,  one  might 
say,  partly  done  in  advance.  Jean  Webster, 
the  author,  is.  we  are  told,  a  niece  of  Mark 
Twain,  and  while  her  humor  bears  no 
noticeably  strong  family  resemblance  to  that 
of  her  famous  uncle,  she  has,  like  him,  an 
ability  to  hit  off  the  tastes  of  the  public  most 
happily. 

The  play  I  should  classify  as  a  sentimental 
comedy,    although    not    so    specified.      It   is    a 
sort  of  modernized  fairy  tale,  inasmuch  as  a 
dejected,    eighteen-year-old   drudge    at    an    or- 
phan asylum  is  suddenly  lifted  by  an  unseen, 
unknown  benefactor  to  a  state  of  comparative 
affluence   and  sent  to   college.      Henry   Miller, 
of   course,   figures    as   the   middle-aged   bene- 
factor whose  wealth  enables  him  to  play  thus 
gracefully  the  part  of  a  fairy  godfather.    The 
girl,  Judy,  is  a  sort  of  Cinderella  in  that  the 
hated   blue    gingham    and    dull    and    dejected 
scullion's  uniform   of  the  first  act   are  trans- 
formed in  the  second  act  to  the  dainty  frocks 
and  frills  of  a  young  collegiate  in  the  best  of 
circumstances,   whose  girlish   higb   spirits  and 
budding  talents   attract  to  her  as  friends  the 
very   best   type   of  girls   the   college    includes. 
It   was    rather   nice,   by   the    way,    to    observe 
that  the  snobbish  mother  could  not  cause  her 
social  vices  to   be   reflected    in   her   daughter. 
The   democracy   of   college   life   had   knocked 
the  seeds  out  before  they  sprouted.     The  fact 
is,    of   course,    that   there   is   plenty    of   social 
snobbery  in  colleges,  but  there  is,  also,   some 
inkling  of  democratic   feeling  sure   to  leaven 
the  layers  of  this  petty  vice :   and  then,  any- 
way, as  I  have  said,  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  is  a 
modernized   fain-   tale.     Audiences   like   fairy 
tales.     They  like  to  see  the  warm-hearted  and 
spunky  heroine  step  into  the  warm  bright  life 
which  includes  such  pleasant  things  as  a  col- 
lege career,   pleasant  friendships,   and  pretty 
clothes ;  these,  above  all.     Oh,  how  our  femi- 
nine hearts  warmed  with  anticipation  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  orphan   drudge  lifted 
from  her  brow-beaten   state  and   transformed 
by  the  delightful  alchemy  of  frocks  and  frills 
to    a   suitable   state    of   heroineship. 

There  is  nothing  subtle,  psychological,  nor 
dismal  about  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  The  humor, 
the  sentiment,  the  romance,  are  all  cheerfully 
obvious.  Mrs.  Lippett,  the  matron,  is  a  shrew 
in  private,  and  a  lick-spittle  in  public  The 
trustees  of  the  "John  Grier  Home"  are  aston- 
ishingly easy  to  hoodwink,  and  all — but  one — 
He ! — unite  in  loudly  condemning  the  poor 
little  Cinderella  for  faults  and  omissions  that 
plainly  should  have  been  put  to  the  matron's 
discredit.  The  revolted  young  insurrectionist 
could  have  pointed  out  to  her  fault-finders  that 
they  were  putting  on  her  shoulders  blame  for 
•he  mal-administration  of  a  paid  employee. 
But  the  play  puts  the  audience  in  the  mood  of 
wanting  to  see  rank  injustice  done,  because 
it  has  the  comfortable  consciousness  that  it 
is  going  to  be  so  neatly  and  nicely  redressed. 
In  fact  we  were  as  one  in  the  fairy-tale  atti- 
tude. 

A  cynic  would  have  smiled  grimly  at  many 
places    in    "Daddy    Long-Legs."      He    would, 
above    all,    have    chuckled    at    the    scenes    in 
which  the  middle-aged  guardian  became  posi- 
tively   pathetic,    comparatively    pathetic,    and 
foail      superlatively   so    in    the    last    act.      He 
3uh    have  smiled  satirically  at  the  evocation 
interestingly    pallid,    pathos- inducing    sick- 
bed by  an  accident,  by  the  way;  make 
K^ke,  our  middle-aged  hero  was  other- 


wise sound  in  wind  and  limb  and  quite  suit- 
able to  serve  as  a  healthy  hero  to  Judy's 
young  romance.  He  would — the  cynic,  I  mean 
— have  smiled  at  the  old  conjunction  when 
two  loving  people  who  long  to  fall  into  each- 
other's  arms  are  separated  by  a  head-shake 
founded  upon  an  easily  cleared-up  misappre- 
hension. But  such  a  cynic  didn't  belong  there, 
and  wasn't  there.  The  audience  hung  de- 
lightedly upon  the  accents  even  of  the  least  of 
the  little  orphans,  and  men  and  women  alike 
responded  gurglingly  to  the  jokes  and  raptur- 
ously to  the  romance. 

Renee  Kelly  won  almost  as  much  applause 
as  Henry  Miller  for  her  impersonation  of  the 
bright-witted  Judy  with  the  "sudden"  man-  | 
ners.  She  has  replaced  Ruth  Chatterton  in 
the  role,  and  as  I  recall  my  impressions  of 
the  latter  young  lady  in  "The  Rainbow," 
ought  to  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  public, 
and  in  fact  might  easily  be  more  so.  Miss 
Kelly  is  a  young  lady  with  a  gift  of  per- 
sonality, pleasing  in  appearance,  and  with 
agreeablv  crisp  and  penetrating  accents.  The 
little  abruptnesses  of  the  girl  without  family 
or  background  have  a  suitable  smack  of 
originality  to  them,  and  the  j-oung  lady  has 
the  gift  of  capturing  the  sympathies  of  her 
audience. 

Henry  Miller,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
John  Drew,  has  at  first  no  great  demand  made 
on  bim  beyond  being  genial  and  slightly  jocu- 
lar in  manner  and  very  likable.  He  always 
makes  himself  particularly  acceptable  to  an 
audience  in  such  roles,  and  when  the  time  for 
immersion  into  sentiment  comes  we  find  that 
his  old  "Heartsease"  ability-  sticks  by  him,  and 
he  takes  his  bath  gracefully.  In  fact  he  has 
a  niche  not  only  in  the  friendship,  but  in  the 
esteem  of  San  Franciscans,  and  in  even,-  kind 
of  role  that  he  assumes  we  always  see  his 
genial  image  smiling  at  us  from  that  same 
niche.  We  always  see,  too,  the  stamp  of  his 
careful  rehearsals  over  the  work  of  his  vari- 
ous companies.  The  ginghamed  orphans,  as 
well  as  their  more  sophisticated  seniors,  had 
been  put  through  their  paces  with  the  utmost 
care.  There  was  not  a  hitch,  and  the  picture 
of  the  private  orphanage,  with  all  its  rather 
grim  and  cold  realism,  was  quite  complete. 
Miss  Webster,  however,  does  not  allow  a  grim 
impression  to  prevail  at  any  time.  There 
were  little  child  scenes  of  a  humorous  nature. 
which  tickled  the  ribs  of  the  audience  and 
gave  them  a  pleasing  sense  of  benevolence, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  agreeable 
characteristics  of  the  play.  We  are  made, 
somehow,  to  feel  as  if  we  would  endow 
strange  orphans  and  orphanages,  take  up  so- 
cially with  mysteriously  unfamilied  girls, 
frown  upon  snobs,  and  found  all  ou»  acts  and 
deeds  upon  the  impulses  of  benevolence  and 
kindness.  Such  plays,  while  they  scarcely 
draw  the  praise  of  intellectualists,  and  are. 
indeed,  apt  to  be  the  good-humored  despair  of  | 
those  dramatists  who  do  not  believe  in  throw- 
ing too  many  bouquets  to  faulty  human  na- 
ture, still  have  a  secure  place  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  and  a  very  pleasant  place  in  the 
,  esteem   of  its  patrons. 

An  attractive  group  of  people  assist  in 
forming  the  setting  for  Jervis  Pendleton's 
middle-aged  romance,  several  of  them  very 
young  and  showing  plainly  the  marks  of 
Henry  Miller's  almost  too-restrictive  in- 
fluence. As  a  stage  director  Mr.  Miller  is  so 
minute  and  thorough  in  his  instructions  as  to 
have  a  tendency  to  deprive  the  instructed  of 
some  degree  of  spontaneity-.  It  is  a  good 
fault,  if  it  is  a  fault,  for  we  certainly  prefer 
over  to  under-training.  Still  personality 
should  always  have  its  play  with  any  player 
that  possesses  it.  Miss  Kelly  does,  and  there- 
fore stamps  her  imprint  upon  the  character  of 
Judy,  even  while  we  perceive  during  certain 
moments,  notably  that  in  which  Judj'  receives 
the  rapturous  news  of  her  emancipation,  the 
signs  of  close  and  careful  tutoring. 

Xo  such  signs  were  evident  in  Mrs.  Eberle's 
delightfully  simple  and  natural  impersonation 
of  the  mistress  of  Lock  Willow  farm.  This 
actress  has  one  of  those  robustly  genuine  per- 
sonalities that  seem  to  be  animated  with  the 
very  spirit  of  Yankee-land ;  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned Yankee-land  that  has  spilt  its  essence 
over  into  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and  even 
the  Western  states;  in  fact  it  is  a  sort  of 
quintessence  of  old-fashioned  Americanism. 
We  in  California  do  not  really  know  if  that 
type  continues  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  East, 
but  we  known  that  if  we  possessed  a  Mrs. 
Semple  here  we  would  regard  her  proudly  as  a 
family  heirloom,  and  exhibit  with  the  spirit  of 
a  collector  her  rusticities,  her  "land-sakes"  and 
vocal  vernacular  generally,  and  her  pictur- 
esque infractions  of  the  laws  of  grammar. 
She  was  like  a  rustling  breeze  from  a  Yankee 
village,  and  the  stout,  cheery  old  girl  made  a 
most  emphatic  hit.  In  spite  of  having  too 
much  manner,  which  had  as  much  of  a 
tendency  to  suggest  artificiality  as  Mrs. 
Eberle's  had  the  reverse.  Miss  Lucia  Moore 
gave  a  decidedly  sympathetic  coloring  to  her 
impersonation  of  the  kind-hearted  spinster 
who  had  so  much  faith  in  Judy's  possibilities, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  youth  and  high  spirits 
in  the  second  and  third  acts  was,  in  spite  of 
some  straining  of  the  tea-party  humor,  very 
acceptable  to  the  tastes  of  an  audience  which. 


in   its   turn,    was   pleasantly   pervaded   by   the 
atmosphere  of  youth. 


"THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED." 

Stumbling  in  late  to  a  performance  last 
Friday  evening  of  "The  Light  That  Failed," 
we  found  ourselves  assisting  at  a  very  crucial 
inten-few  between  Dick  Heldar  and  Maisie, 
in  which  that  fair  adherent  of  art  turned 
down  Dick's  proposal  of  marriage.  We  are 
getting  more  used,  since  Kipling  first  wrote 
his  book,  to  the  cool-hearted  young  thing  who 
refuses  to  melt  into  a  man's  arms  upon  no  mat- 
ter how  warmly  couched  an  invitation  offered 
her  to  be  his'n,  but  somehow  Laura  Cowie 
seemed  to  fit  with  peculiar  felicity  into  the 
character  of  Maisie — of  Kipling's  Maisie,  I 
mean — not  the  Maisie  of  later  acts,  who  is 
not  fathered  b}-  Kipling  at  all,  but  is  a  bas- 
tard being,  sired  by  the  easy  sentimentality 
of  the  theatre-going  public  whose  sensibilities 
are  too  tender  to  allow  a  tragic  theme  to  in- 
trude in  modern  drama  and  work  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  It  is  curious  how  they 
differentiate  in  this  respect  between  ancient 
or  medireval  drama  and  that  of  our  time. 
In  the  former  death  and  sorrow  are  allow- 
able. In  the  latter  all  tears  must  be  wiped 
away  and  all  sorrows  assuaged.  So  Dick's 
tragedy  never  develops  to  its  final  conclusion 
anv  more  than  Maisie's  character  fulfills  it- 
self. 

But  this  inten-iew  was  Kipling's  own,  and 
I  fell  as  I  listened  to  the  pleading  of  the 
thin,  worn  man,  over  whose  head  seemed 
hovering  the  shadow  of  impending  calamity, 
"This  is  the  most  live  and  palpitating  thing  I 
have  seen  these  people  do  3-et."  For  it  seemed 
so  much  fuller  of  intimate  human  feeling  than 
the  intellectual  self-communions  of  Hamlet, 
the  lofty  spirituality  of  "the  Passer-by,"  or 
the  historically  enshrined  satire  of  Caesar. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  a  play  that 
stamps  itself  on  the  memory.  Maisie  was  so 
dazzlingly  young,  so  youthfully  self-confident, 
and  as  fresh  and  flawless  as  an  opening  bud. 
It  seemed  natural  that  this  worn  and  anxious 
man  should  plead  humbly  for  the  boon  of 
her  young  love,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
spoke  of  their  having  been  children  together 
that  the  first  false  note  was  struck.  The 
disparity  was  too  obvious,  in  regarding  that 
young  bud  of  humanity.  She  was  like  a 
cream-colored  tropical  flower,  with  her  smooth, 
warm  pallor  and  her  full  crimson  lips.  For 
the  young  lady  affects  the  vampire,  red-lipped 
pallor  that  came  in  vogue  a  season  or  so  ago. 
and  which  is  strikingly  effective  in  contrast 
against  her  rich,  dusky  hair.  She  struck  the 
right  note  for  Maisie,  who  wasn't  heart- 
less, but  just  self-absorbed,  ambitious,  indi- 
vidualistic, and  firmly  convinced  that  life  held 
rich  rewards  awaiting  the  development  of  her 
art.  the  art  which  poor  Dick,  secure  in  the 
instinct  of  genius,  knew  only  too  well  bore 
the  stamp  of  mediocrity. 

Forbes- Robertson  in  his  modem  dress,  and 
with  a  crest  ot  wavy  locks  over  his  brow 
lending  a  modicum  of  youth  to  his  refined  fea- 
tures, and  with  his  quick,  light  movements, 
was  in  appearance  easily  acceptable  as  Dick 
Heldar,  if  it  were  not   for  the  necessity   of 


that  unfortunate  allusion  which  established 
himself  and  Maisie  as  contemporaries.  No 
matter  how  willingly  we  work  that  Pegasus, 
our  imagination,  common  sense  rejected  the 
idea. 

But  as  Dick  Heldar,  the  artist  struggling 
against  almost  overwhelming  odds  to  finish 
his  masterpiece,  and  as  the  devoted  friend  of 
Torpenhow,  guarding  him  from  Bessie,  the 
pretty  gutter-snipe  who  schemes  to  have  the 
tall  war  correspondent  held  back  from  the 
front  so  that  he  may  take  her  like  a  stray 
London  cat  into  the  shelter  of  his  warm 
hearthstone  and  his  warmer  heart,  the  Lon- 
don actor  is  great  enough  to  be  simple,  natural, 
and  pathetic.  Even  with  the  perverted  and 
illogical  twist  that  has  been  given  it  to  bring 
about  a  happy  ending  the  play  is  very  sad, 
partly,  I  think,  because,  aside  from  the  doom 
that  really  falls  on  Dick,  we  feel,  as  we  should 
in  the  first  two  acts,  the  shadow  of  impending 
tragedy.  It  is  artistically  fit  that  we  should 
in  this  kind  of  play,  and  when  the  twist  comes 
with  its  falsely  happy  ending  we  remember 
the  calamity  of  the  ruined  picture,  with  its 
presage  of  more  to  follow,  and  those  who 
wish  the  play  to  be,  dramatically,  an  approxi- 
mately faithful  reproduction  of  the  book  in- 
stinctively reject  the  false  ending.  In  fact 
the\-  are  liable  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  in- 
dictment of  their  intelligence.  For  how  could 
self-absorbed  Maisie,  so  unwarmed  by  the  ten- 
der glow  of  her  lover's  manly  passion,  how 
could  she  ever  be  to  him  the  self-sacrificing 
companion  whose  devotion  would,  in  some  de- 
gree, make  up  to  him  for  his  lack?  Kipling 
himself,  if  I  remember  aright,  shadowed  forth 
the  intimation  that  Dick's  life  might  have 
emerged  from  its  tragic  cloud  if  he  had  loved 
"the  red-haired  girl"  instead  of  Maisie. 

Of  course  all  notable  books  suffer  from  be- 
ing dramatized.  That  is,  there  are  abrupt- 
nesses, unnatural  condensations,  loose  ends, 
and  so  forth.  The  Bessie  episode  of  the 
ruined  picture,  which  in  the  book  follows  a 
procession  of  minor  events,  is  a  climax  to  the 
act  in  which  Bessie  first  makes  her  appear- 
ance. Those  sordid  qualities  in  human  na- 
ture which  in  the  book  impelled  Bessie  and 
Beeton  to  neglect  their  charge  do  not  in  the 
necessarily  limited  area  of  a  play  appear,  and 
that  most  striking  denouement  which  follows 
upon  Dick's  realization  that  life  holds  no 
further  promise  for  him  is,  naturally,  utterly 
unknown,  or,  at  least,  so  we  assume,  to  all 
those  auditors  who  have  never  read  the  book. 
The  European  war,  with  its  elimination  of 
the  war  correspondent,  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  book,  in  one  respect,  seem  old- 
fashioned,  for  the  war  has  brought  a  new 
epoch  of  thoughts  and  opinions  in  which  the 
whole  world  shares.  The  war  correspondents, 
so  called,  of  1914  have  been  almost  universally 
made  sick  at  heart,  for  being  only  allowed  to 
trail  in  the  wake  of  destructive  armies,  and 
over  battlefields  vacated  of  all  except  the 
dead,  they  know  the  whole  horrible,  hideous 
tragedy  of  war,  and  they  have  made  us  Ameri- 
cans know  it,  too.  Thus  the  explosion  of 
joy  by  the  war  correspondents  of  the  play, 
when  they  learned  that  war  had  broken  out 
in  the  Balkans,  fell  on  very  coldly  responsive 
ears.      During  the   Balkan   war  the  American 
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public  was  only  half  interested.  Now  "Bal- 
kans" has  become  a  household  word.  The 
delight  of  those  men  at  the  call  to  arms 
seemed  almost  heartless,  and  the  fine,  manly, 
soldierly  spirit  which  it  was  supposed  to  ex- 
press could  not  naturally  be  responded  to  by 
us,   with   our  new  and  painful   wisdom. 

The  play  is  supposed  to  be  permeated  with 
the  atmosphere  of  youth  ;  the  youth  of  eager 
soldiers,  of  Dick,  ardent  and  ambitious  in  his 
love,  of  Bessie,  hungering  for  the  wine  of 
life,  and  of  Maisie  and  her  friend,  venturing 
into  the  art  world,  so  lavish  in  promises  and 
denials.  But  in  the  present  representation 
there  is  too  great  a  suggestion  of  maturity  in 
all  except  Maisie  and  Bessie,  for  Mary  Sum- 
ner is  suitably  equipped  with  youth,  tempera- 
ment, and  technic.  It  is,  however,  a  very  in- 
teresting performance,  more  so,  I  think,  to 
some  of  the  present  generation  than  is  that 
of  any  of  the  four  plays  represented.  Per- 
haps because  of  the  greater  sense  of  intimacy 
with  emotions  and  ambitions  of  modern  life. 
"Hamlet,"  however,  remains  the  great  trac- 
tion, for  the  public  recognizes  that  few  players 
are  sufficiently  endowed  to  resurrect  the  mel- 
ancholy prince  ;  and  as  for  "Gcsar  and  Cleo- 
patra," this  has  been  our  first,  last,  and  only 
chance  to  hear  Shaw's  amusing  historical 
satire.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  splendid 
and  novel  show  for  next  week. 

Joseph  Santley,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
the  successful  star  of  "When  Dreams  Come 
True,"  will  head  the  bill.  Mr.  Santley  will 
introduce  the  ball-room  dances  which  he  cre- 
ated such  a  sensation  in,  and  will  also  con- 
tribute several  songs.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Ruth  Randall  and  Josephine  Kernell. 

That  clever  singing  comedian,  Frederick  V. 
Bowers,  who  was  successfully  featured  with 
"The  Sweetest  Girl  in  Paris"  and  Mclntyre 
and  Heath,  and  is  also  the  composer  of  many 
song  hits,  will  present  an  act  called  "Bright 
Smiles  and  Bright  Songs,"  in  which  he  will 
have  the  aid  of  Ada  Ripel,  Robert  "Mose" 
Burks,  and  Charles  Jones,  dancers,  and  Oscar 
Frederickson   as   conductor. 

George  McKay  and  Ottie  Ardine  call  their 
skit  "On  Broadway."  It  is  composed  of 
bright  patter  and  distinctive  songs  which  are 
given  in  a  fresh  and  breezy  style  that  com- 
pels popularity-. 

Charles  F.  Semon,  "the  Narrow  Fellow," 
who  is  both  comedian  and  musician,  may  be 
relied  upon  for  a  diverting  act. 

Hal  and  Frances,  a  remarkably  clever  team, 
will  divert  with  the  song  skit,  "The  Stock 
Farm." 

Rebla,  juggler  and  pantomimist,  who  works 
with  a  sangfroid  that  is  particularly  appealing, 
will  make  his  first  appearance  in  this  city. 
He  is  lately  from  Europe,  where  he  is  highly 
thought  of. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  the  Avon  Com- 
edy Four  and  the  Bell  Family  of  nine  in  their 
superb  musical  act. 


Columbia  Continues  "Daddy  Long-Legs." 
Henry  Miller  begins  his  second  week  in 
"Daddy  Long-Legs"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
tomorrow  night.  The  fascinating,  romantic 
comedy  he  has  brought  to  San  Francisco  more 
than  justifies  the  praise  it  had  received  here 
prior  to  its  presentation  and  clearly  explains 
the  comedy's  record-breaking  runs  in  Chicago 
and   New  York. 

"Daddy  Long-Legs"  tells  the  story  of  a 
quaint  little  Cinderella  and  a  very  human 
Prince  Charming.  It  is  filled  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth,  and  the  delightful  humor  of 
the  play  is  second  only  to  its  tender  sentiment 
and  wonderfully  human  appeal.  The  fact  that 
it  has  attracted  capacity  audiences  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  furnishes  proof  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  always  prepared  to  give  splendid  sup- 
port to  the  plays  that  are  worth  while.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  comedy  by  Jean  Web- 
ster, which  is  still  the  reigning  hit  of  the  sea- 
son in  New  York,  merits  all  the  good  things 
that  have  been  said  about  it,  it  has  additional 
value  because  of  its  splendid  interpretation  by 
Henry  Miller  and  the  fine  supporting  company 
which  he  brought  across  the  continent. 

Mr.  Miller's  engagement  calls  for  perform- 
ances every  night  in  the  week  and  on  Wednes- 
day and   Saturday   afternoons. 


Opera,  Headliner  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

The  Imperial  Opera  Company,  comprising 
fifteen  talented  vocalists,  will  head  the  new 
eight-act  bill  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday,  in  a 
repertory  of  condensed  versions  of  the  best- 
liked  old-time  favorites.  The  company  was  a 
tremendous  success  here  last  year,  and  the 
cast  is  the  same  as  appeared  on  the  former 
visit.  Excerpts  from  "Lucia,"  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  "Carmen,"  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and 
"Faust"  will  be  presented.  At  each  perform- 
ance thirty  minutes  of  the  best  scenes  from  a 
selected  programme  will  be  given  with  special 
scenery   and  costuming. 

Probably  no  single  entertainer  has  endeared 
himself  more  to  local  vaudeville  audiences 
than  Tom  Kelly,  better  known  as  "That  Irish- 


man." Kelly  has  just  returned  from  an  eight- 
months  tour  of  Australia,  where  he  scored  the 
greatest  hit  of  any  popular  singer  that  has 
ever  visited  the  Antipodes.  He  is  almost  a 
fixture  on  the  Pantages  Circuit,  having  played 
the  time  over  nine  successive  seasons.  Kelly 
has  a  brand  new  packet  of  rollicking  song  hits 
and  a  batch  of  crackling  good  stories  about 
his  friend  O'Brien. 

Sherbourne  and  Montgomery  have  a  grip- 
ping little  melodramatic  playlet,  entitled  "The 
Kidnapper,"  which  has  been  a  great  hit  on 
the  tour. 

Fred  Woodward,  for  two  seasons  the  star 
of  Oliver  Morosco's  extravaganza,  "The  Tick 
Tock  Man  of  Oz,"  in  which  production  he. 
played  the  ludicrous  character  of  "Hank  the 
Mule,"  will  be  another  special  feature.  Wood- 
ward's impersonation  of  the  frisky  mule  is 
startlingly  realistic. 

The  four  Dekock  Brothers  have  a  novelty- 
acrobatic  offering  of  daring  and  difficult  hand- 
to-hand  feats. 

Haley  and  Haley,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
mannish  monkey,  present  a  most  unique  act. 

Another  two-reel  Keystone  comedy,  "The 
Property  Man,"  with  that  inimitable  fun- 
maker,   Charles  Chaplin,  will  also  be  shown. 


Real  Belgian  War  Films  at  the  Cart. 

Showing  war  as  it  really  is,  the  great  film 
taken  by  Edward  F.  Weigle,  staff  photogra- 
pher of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  for  a  single  week  only,  beginning  Sun- 
day, January  10.  These  wonderful  Belgian 
war  pictures  will  be  shown  continuously  from 
eleven   a.  m.   to   eleven  p.   m. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  profits  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  go  to  the  Belgian  Red  Cross 
Fund,  and  these  pictures  are  the  only  ones 
taken  with  the  authorization  of  the  Belgian 
government. 

Starting  with  a  panorama  of  Antwerp,  the 
pictures  show  the  advance  of  the  Fatherland's 
warriors  and  the  final  evacuation  of  the  city. 
The  battles  of  Termonde,  Alost,  Malines,  and 
Lierre  are  flashed  on  the  screen  with  terrible 
reality.  Houses  are  blown  up,  shells  fall  amid 
scattered  ruins  and  complete  the  havoc  of 
their  predecessors.  It  is  all  uncannily  real 
and  makes  for  a  wonderful  object  lesson. 

Everywhere  are  seen  the  alert  Red  Cross 
nurses,  many  different  nationalities  working 
side  by  side.  The  women  and  children  of 
Alost,  in  all  their  wretchedness,  with  little 
bundles  of  clothing,  are  seen  retreating  down 
the  railroad  tracks  as  the  shells  burst  through 
the  roofs  of  their  homes  only  a  few  feet  be- 
hind them. 

The  great  scenes  of  war  are  shown ;  the 
flooding  of  Lierre ;  the  capture  of  Antwerp ; 
the  long,  long  procession  of  refugees  entering 
Holland  ;  the  utter  destruction  of  Malines  ;  the 
march  of  the  Belgian  cavalry.  In  all  its 
ghastly  significance  the  horrors  of  the  great 
European  war  are  truthfully  depicted. 

Forbes-Robertson  will  be  seen  for  the  last 
time  tonight  at  the  Cort  in  "Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back."  "Today,"  the  vivid,  vital 
play  of  New  York  life,  comes  on  Sunday, 
January  17. 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


John  McCormack  to  Sing  Once  More. 

John  McCormack  will  give  an  extra  concert 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  17,  at  2:30.  At  his  last  concert  more 
than  enough  were  turned  away,  unable  to  gain 
even  standing  room,  to  again  fill  the  big  the- 
atre, and  so  Manager  Greenbaum  has  given 
him  a  special  inducement  to  change  his  routing 
and  give  us  one  more  opportunity  to  hear 
his  glorious  voice.  This  will  be  the  last 
chance  to  hear  the  tenor  for  at  least  two 
years,  as  his  time  is  booked  solid  until   1917. 

The  programme  will  be  a  most  beautiful 
one,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
requested  works.  Among  the  special  features 
will  be  the  beautiful  Handelian  aria,  "Waft 
Ye  Angels,"  the  ever-welcome  aria,  "Salve 
Dimora,"  from  Gounod's  "Faust"  and  by  spe- 
cial request  the  Schubert  "Ave  Maria."  The 
old  Irish  gems  will  not  be  neglected,  and 
among  those  promised  are  "The  Snowy- 
Breasted  Pearl"  and  "The  Minstrel  Boy."  As 
soon  as  Manager  Greenbaum  has  canvassed 
the  requests  which  are  coming  in  by  the  hun- 
dreds the  complete  programme  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  next  Wednesday 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
and  the  Cort  Theatre.  To  avoid  disappoint- 
ment all  who  wish  to  embrace  this  final  op- 
portunity of  hearing  McCormack  should  se- 
cure their  seats  in  good  time,  and  Mr.  Green- 
baum will  pay  special  attention  to  all  mail 
orders  addressed  to  him  with  funds  enclosed 
to  the  box-office  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  out-of-town 
mail.  

Eleanora  de  Cisneros  to  Sing  at  Symphony. 
The  music  committee  of  the  Musical  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  announces  the  en- 
gagement of  Eleanora  de  Cisneros,  the  mezzo- 
soprano  contralto,  as  assisting  artist  at  the 
sixth  regular  Symphony  Concert,  Friday  after- 
noon, January  22,  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 


The  announcement  of  Mme.  Cisneros's  en- 
gagement should  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  all  music  lovers,  as  she  is  an  artist  uni- 
versally honored.  Mme.  Cisneros,  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  first  came  to  San  Francisco  as 
one  of  the  leading  artists  with  the  first  season 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House.  She  was  for  four  seasons  with 
the  Covent  Garden  Opera  Company,  London, 
four  seasons  with  the  Royal  Opera  Company, 
La  Scala,  Milan,  two  seasons  with  the  Ham- 
merstein  Opera  Company,  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  and  has  appeared  in  all  of 
the  principal  opera  houses  of  Europe. 

Last  winter  Mme.  de  Cisneros  filled  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Liceo  of  Barcelona,  appearing 
in  revivals  of  "Le  Prophete"  and  "Orfeo." 
The  public  of  that  opera-loving  city  is  most 
exacting.  It  is  seldom  that  a  non-Latin  singer 
is  received  with  enthusiasm,  but  the  American 
had  a  series  of  unequaled  triumphs.  After  the 
Barcelona  engagement  she  appeared  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Madrid.  Having  sung  frequently 
for  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  she  received 
a  command  to  sing  at  the  most  exclusive  event 
of  the  year,  the  king's  birthday  reception, 
limited  to  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  grandees  of  ancient  lineage.  On  this  oc- 
casion Mme.  de  Cisneros  gave  a  recital  pro- 
gramme of  French,  German,  and  English 
songs.  The  gifted  singer  was  personally  com- 
plimented by  the  queen  mother,  Maria  Chris- 
tina, herself  a  distinguished  musician.  Her 
majesty  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
luscious  voice  of  the  singer  and  her  rendition 
of  German  lieder.  The  youthful  Queen  Vic- 
toria presented  the  singer  with  an  exquisite 
jeweled  ornament,  and  his  majesty,  King  Al- 
phonso,    showered   his   compliments. 

The  programme  for  Friday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 22,  will  include  Goldmark's  symphony, 
"The  Rustic  Wedding,"  Henry  Hadley's  tone- 
poem,  "Salome,"  and  Mme.  de  Cisneros's  vocal 
numbers.  

The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 
Lovers  of  chamber  music  will  regret  that 
the  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club 
is  soon  to  close.  The  final  concert  will  be 
given  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  24,  when  works  by  Max 
Reger,  Ernst  Dohnanyi,  and  Johannes  Brahms 
will  be  given.  

The  Alma  Gluck  Concerts. 

On  Sunday  afternoon ,  January  3 1,  Alma 
Gluck.  the  youngest  of  the  world's  great  so- 
pranos, will  make  her  first  appearance  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  under 
the  direction   of  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

Mme.  Gluck  is  an  artist  of  a  temperament 
similar  to  John  McCormack's.  Like  the  Irish 
tenor,  she  possesses  that  faculty  of  seeming 
to  reach  over  the  footlights  and  reach  the 
head  and  heart  of  every  person  in  her  au- 
dience. Mme.  Gluck  is  still  in  her  early 
twenties,  so  she  is  to  be  heard  while  the 
bloom  of  youth  is  still  on  her  voice,  and  Mr. 
Greenbaum  predicts  that  she  will  create  as 
great  a  sensation  here  as  even  Schumann- 
Heink  did  when  she  first  sang  in  this  city. 

Mail  orders  for  the  Alma  Gluck  concerts, 
Sunday  afternoons,  January  31  and  February 
7,  will  now  be  accepted,  and  it  is  possible 
that  an  evening  concert  may  also  be  arranged. 
The  prices  for  Mme.  Gluck  will  be  $2.50  and 
$2  in  the  orchestra,  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1  in  tl;e 
balcony  and  $1   in  the  gallery. 

Mme.  Gluck  will  not  sing  in  Oakland  this 
season. 


The  Land  of  Moresnet. 
Veritably  buried  by  an  encircling  ridge  of 
high  mountains  in  central  Europe,  is  Mores- 
net,  one  of  the  smallest  siid  strangest  terri- 
tories in  the  world.  Officially  it  is  known  as 
the  Neutral  Territory  of  Moresnet.  The 
mountains  roundabout  practically  shut  it  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for  nearly  a 
century,  the  inhabitants  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  feeling  of  being  under  the  rule  of 
an  emperor,  king  or  president.  No  news- 
papers are  printed  to  record  the  doings  of  the 
day,  and  no  national  currency  is  in  circulation. 
As  a  free  territory,  Moresnet  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1815,  when  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope convened  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  to 
establish  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 
Both  Holland  and  Prussia  at  one  time  claimed 
the  mountain  shelf  which  has  since  become 
Moresnet,  but  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached  that  the  disputed  territory,  one  and 
one-half  miles  long  and  one  in  breadth,  should 
belong  to  neither  disputant,  but  should  be 
declared  neutral.  Thus,  with  a  single  stroke, 
something  more  than  1 500  acres  were  cast 
aside  on  a  shelf,  where  it  has  since  remained 
untouched,  unless  the  war  has  swept  it  away. 
In  the  interior  is  one  nf  the  richest  zinc 
mines  in  the  world,  which  years  of  active 
working  have  failed  to  exhaust.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
are  miners.  Few  venture  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  quiet  little  valley,  though  the 
bustling  commercial  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
is  but  five  miles  away.  The  inhabitants  also 
decide — or  did,  at  least,  prior  to  the  Euro- 
pean conflict — whether  they  will  accept  the 
jurisd:ction  of  Prussian  or  of  Belgian  courts. 
As    a    result,     the     wrongdoers     of     Moresnet 


choose  in  such  a  way  as  to  suffer  as  lightly  as 
possible.  In  1818,  when  a  man  was  appre- 
hended for  a  small  theft,  he  was  confronted 
by  a  situation  of  a  Prussian  court  demanding 
death  for  the  payment  of  the  crime,  while 
the  Belgian  code  of  laws  prescribed  only  a 
short  imprisonment.  The  thief's  selection 
is  obvious.  Moresnet  has  no  distinctive  coins 
or  legal  tender.  The  specie  of  Germany  and 
Belgium  is  freely  exchangeable.  The  town 
has  a  polyglot  population  of  German,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  Belgian  families,  but  the  modern 
educational  system  instituted  several  years 
ago  has  since  tended  to  weld  the  people  into 
either  Germans  or  Belgians.  Because  of 
this  mixed  population,  Moresnet  has  come  to 
have  several  names. 

AMUSEMENTS 


One   Extra    Concert 

JOHN 

McCormack 

CORT  THEATRE 

Sunday  aft,  Jan.  17,  at  2:30 

REQUEST  PROGRAMME 
Mail  requests  and  orders  for 
seats  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at 
Sherman,  Clay  «&  Co.'s. 
Tickets  £2.  $1.50,  $1.    Box  and  Logo  Sea  ts  $2  50 
R?ady  next  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Cort  Theatre. 
Steinway  Piano. 
Jan.  21— S.  F.  QUINTET  CLUB. 
Jan.  31—  ALMA  GLUCK. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Hadley Conductor. 

CORT,  Friday,  January  22,  3  p.  m. 

CISNEROS 


Soloist 

Mezzo-Soprano 

ELEANORA  DE 

Programme  includes  Goldmark's  symphony, 
"The  Rustic  Wedding,"  Henry  Hadley's  tone- 
poem,  "Salome,*'  vocal  numbers  by  Mme.  Cis- 
neros. 

Tickets  75c  to  $2.  Box,  Loge  Seats,  $3,  at 
box-offices  Sherman-Clay,  Cort  Theatre,  Kohler 
&   Chase. 

HAIL  ORDERS  with  checks  to  Frank  W. 
Healy,    Manager,    filled    NOW. 
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RPHFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
m  iiiju  m  BetwrtD  Steckt0D  ud  PoweI] 

Safest  and  Most  Maeciticent Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BILL 

JOSEPH  SANTLEY,  Late  Star  of  "When 
Dreams  Come  True,"  assisted  by  Ruth  Randall 
and  Josephine  Kernell,  in  "A  Touch  of  Musical 
Comedy";  FREDERICK  V.  BOWERS  and 
Company,  "Bright  Smiles  and  Eright  Songs"; 
McKAY  and  ARDINE,  "On  Broadway";  HAL 
and  FRANCES  in  "The  Stock  Farm"; 
CHARLES  F.  SEMON,  "the  Narrow  Fellow"; 
REBLA,  the  Unconcerned  Tuggler;  THE 
AVON  COMEDY  FOUR;  Last  Week,  THE 
BELL  FAMILY,  Nine  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
in   an   artistic   musical    offering. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^.Sr 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Nightly,    Including  Sunday,    $2  to  50c 
Mats.    Wednesday   and    Saturday,    25c    to   $1.50 
Second    Week    Begins    Sunday    Night,    Jan.    10 

HENRY  MILLER 

In  Jean  Webster's  Successful   Comedy 

"Daddy  Long -Legs" 

An  exquisite  love  story  brimming  over  with  fuu 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Sat.     Night — Forbes-Robertson     in 

"Passing  of  the  Third   Floor  Back" 

Beginning  Sun.,  Jan.    10 — One  Week  Only 

Continuous— 1 1  a.  m.  to  1 1  p.  m.     All  seats,  25c 

The  Chicago  Tribune 

BELGIAN  WAR  PICTURES 

The  Only  Authentic  Pictures  of  the  Great   Eu- 
ropean Conflict  ever  Produced,     50  per  cent 

of    Profits    Go    to    Belgian    Red    Cross 
Next  Attraction — Beginning  Sunday,  Jan.    17, 

■•ToDAY."    with    Arthur    Byron. 


PA  MT  A  f  EC  MARKET  STREET 

rill  I  rtULO  Opposite  Mason 

IMPERIAL  GRAND  OPERA  CO. 

15    All    Star    Singers    in 
"Momenta  from  Grand  Opera" 

Repertoire — "Lucia,"    "Carmen,"     "II     Trova- 
tore,"    "Faust,"    and    "Cavalleria    Rusticana." 

Back  from  a  Triumphal  Tour  of  Australia 

TOM  KELLY 

"That    Irishman'" 
San     Francisco's     Own     Sto 


8    ALL   FEATURE    PANTA' 
Coming— JAMES  J.   COR  I. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  9,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A  careful  study  of  the  map  revealed  the 
fact  that  Hoboken  is  a  settlement  in  New 
Jersey,  and  of  course  that  explained  it  at  once. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  New  Jersey  is  the 
place  where  the  schoolteachers  clothe  them- 
selves in  talcum  powder  and  advanced  thought, 
and  not  much  else,  and  where  they  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  in  uniforms  if  all  goes  well. 
Therefore  we  are  not  surprised  by  any  item 
of  news  that  comes  from  this  part  of  the  bar- 
baric East. 

The  item  in  question  relates  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  to  marry.  The  plaintiff  was 
a  young  woman,  and  it  would  seem  from  her 
evidence  that  everything  went  well  with  the 
courtship  until  in  a  burst  of  pre-marital  con- 
fidence she  informed  her  blushing  swain  that 
she  would  never,  never  consent  to  become  a 
mother.  Now  in  our  young  days  it  was  con- 
sidered the  height  of  impropriety  for  a  young 
woman  even  to  be  aware  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  marriage  and  maternity. 
The  mid- Victorian  young  woman  must  of 
course  have  had  her  dim  suspicions  in  the 
matter,  but  her  damask  cheek  would  have 
been  suffused  with  a  delicate  carmine  if  she 
had  been  detected  in  such  unmaidenly  specu- 
lations. But  we  have  changed  all  that,  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  and  others 
of  that  ilk.  Apparently  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  lovers  now  talk  about  in  New  Jer- 
sey as  they  wander  through  the  leafy  lanes 
and  exchange  those  tender  obstetrical  confi- 
dences, those  soft  eugenic  nothings,  with  which 
we  are  all  now  so  familiar.  And  it  may  be 
said  in  passing  that  the  lady  was  evidently  not 
a  schoolteacher.  Had  she  belonged  to  the 
noble  teaching  profession,  and  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  salary  from  the  public,  she  would 
be  having  babies  early  and  often,  but  always 
in  office  hours.  She  would  be  trumpeting  on 
public  platforms  and  in  the  public  press  about 
the  divine  rights  of  maternity,  and  denouncing 
the  board  of  education  for  frustrating  women's 
holiest  and  purest  hopes.  And  there  would 
have  been  a  veritable  splurge  of  ecstasy  from 
the  feminist  ranks  in  praise  of  the  woman  who 
had  shown  her  preeminent  fitness  for  the  care 
of  other  people's  children  by  the  neglect  of 
her  own  two  weeks  after  birth. 


But  how  we  digress !  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  lady  told  her  lover  how  she  proposed  to 
avoid  maternity,  but  no  doubt  this  little  matter 
also  was  fully  explained  with  that  delightful 
candor  resulting  from  the  teaching  of  sex 
hygiene  in  our  co-educational  schools.  We 
can  not  expect  to  get  full  details  in  a  law 
report  prepared  by  men  and  censored  by  male 
modesties.  But  the  salient  fact  is  clear 
enough.  On  learning  of  the  lady's  unchange- 
able resolution  never  to  become  a  mother  the 
man  promptly  withdrew  from  the  contract,  and 
was  equally  promptly  served  with  papers  in  the 
afore-mentioned  suit,  and  with  a  claim  foi 
$15,000.  Perhaps  he  actually  wanted  children 
and  was  disappointed  by  the  lady's  ultimatum. 
Perhaps  he  merely  felt  his  own  umvorthiness 
in  the  face  of  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
so  vastly  superior  to  his  own. 

But  the  lady  lost  her  suit,  which  just  shows 
our  urgent  need  of  feminine  judges.  If  we 
must  now  insist  upon  having  "teacher  moth 
ers"  we  ought  also  to  have  "judge  mothers," 
and  "attorney-general  mothers,"  and  "secre- 
tary of  state  mothers,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
This  mere  man  upon  the  bench  said  that  the 
defendant  had  a  right  to  break  his  contract 
"if  he  learns  that  the  prospective  bride  is  in- 
capable of  bearing  or  will  not  bear  children." 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Is  that  not 
enough  to  make  Dr.  Anna  Shaw's  blood  boil, 
and  to  cause  that  lovely  lady  to  remark  thai 
the  judge  must  be  a  white  slaver?  Have  we 
struggled  perspiringly  onward  to  this  so-called 
twentieth  century  only  to  be  told  now  that 
women  have  duties,  when  we  had  supposed 
that  they  had  only  rights,  and  that  their  lives 
ought  not  to  be  one  long  sweet  song  of  pleas- 
ure? Can  such  things  be?  We  need  not  com- 
ment on  the  judge's  remarks  anent  our  duties 
to  posterity  and  the  preservation  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  have  heard  them  before.  They 
belong  to  the  class  of  stereotypes.  Personally 
we  do  not  care  a  red  cent  about  posterity,  nor 
does  any  one  else,  and  as  for  the  preservation 
of  the  human  race,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  chance  of  that  anyway,  even  supposing 
it  desirable,  which  it  is  not,  when  we  compare 
the  difficulties  of  getting  born — since  all 
women  can  not  be  schoolteachers — and  the 
present  facilities  for  dying  on  battlefields. 
The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  this  particular 
man  regarded  matrimony  and  maternity  as  one 
and  indivisible,  like  the  French  republic,  that 
he  took  up  a  strategic  position  to  the  rear 
when  he  discovered  that  he  was  outflanked 
and  enfiladed,  and  that  the  lady  tried  to  dis- 
lodge 1  im  with  the  bayonet  and   failed. 

Now  by  way  of  anticipating  a  concerted 
offensive  movement  from  the  feminists  let  us 
turn  he  picture  round  and  look  at  it  the 
other  wa>  up.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  man 
played  the  part  that  was  actually  played  by 
tie  woman.  Let  us  imagine  him  whispering 
no  her  pearl-tipped  ear  something  like  this: 
7>f  course  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  you  | 


will  not  have  children.  Indeed  I  shall  see  to 
it  that  you  do  not  have  children.  Never,  never 
will  I  consent  to  be  a  father."  Of  course  no 
man  could  conceivably  say  such  a  thing.  He 
would  be  far  too  modest.  Not  even  at  a  sa- 
loon bar  would  the  ordinary  man  say  to  ordi- 
nary men  the  things  that  women  say  on  the 
public  platform.  And  that  is  absolute  solidi- 
fied truth.  But  for  the  moment  we  are  just 
pretending.  Now  what  would  the  woman  say 
to  that  man?  Of  course  she  would  say  noth- 
ing. She  would  turn  round  and  go  home,  and 
she  would  never  allow  him  to  darken  her 
doors  again.  Now  further  imagine  that  man 
going  before  a  judge  and  stating  in  open  court 
that  he  had  said  such  a  thing  to  a  woman, 
and  that  woman  his  intended  wife,  and  that 
he  now  wanted  her  to  pay  him  $15,000.  Im- 
agin  him  saying,  as  this  woman  did  actually 
say  in  her  plea,  "I  wonder  why  the  husband 
(wife)  should  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 
What  does  it  concern  him  (her)  in  the  least?" 
The  thing  is  unthinkable,  the  judge,  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  too,  would  invite  that  man  to 
retire  somewhere  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
solar  system,  where  he  could  neither  be  seen, 
heard,  nor  smelled.  But  a  woman  may  do  this 
thing  and  be  applauded  for  it. 

And,  by  way  of  coping-stone  to  this  edifice 
of  nastiness,  let  us  further  suppose  that  the 
man's  determination  never  to  be  a  father  was 
due  to  the  advice  of  a  fortune-teller. 


There  is  an  old  and  a  beautiful  tradition 
that  the  knitting  woman  weaves  something  of 
her  thought,  something  unseen  and  impalpable, 
into  the  fabric  of  her  work.  Charles  Dickens 
used  that  idea,  although  in  terrible  form,  in 
his  "Tale  of  Two  Cities."  Mme.  Defarge 
wove  into  her  knitting  the  names  of  those 
whom  she  had  silently  condemned,  and  inci- 
dentally we  may  wonder  why  we  hear  so 
little  of  Mme.  Defarge  from  the  histrionic 
feminists,  who  delight  in  tableaux  and  the- 
atrical displays.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miss  Anna 
Shaw  would  look  well  in  tableaux  as  Mme. 
Defarge  and  we  can  imagine  her  as  terribly 
weaving  into  her  work  the  names  of  the  anti- 
suffragists  one  day  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel 
of  her  vengeance.  But  probably  Dr.  Shaw 
does  not  know  how  to  knit,  and  as  for  the 
tableaux,  she  is  not  likely  to  favor  anything 
that  demands  silence. 

Katharine    Hale,    the     Canadian    poet,    has 
written     something     worthy     about     the     in- 
numerable  women   who   are   knitting  for   the 
soldiers  of  Europe  : 
All   through    the    country   in   the   autumn   stillness, 

A  web  of  gray  spreads  strangely,  rim  to  rim; 
And  you  may  hear  the  sound  of  knitting  needles, 

Incessant,  gentle,  dim. 

A  tiny  click  of  little  wooden  needles. 

Elfin  amid  the  gianthood  of  war; 
Whispers  of  women,  tireless  and  patient, 

Who  weave  the  web  afar. 

Little  stories  of  home-folk  (says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  come  out  of  this  knitting. 
One  is  of  a  woman  with  a  bundle  under  her 
arm  who  hailed  a  boy  in  a  street-car.  "You 
are  a  boy  scout,"  she  said,  having  seen  his 
uniform.  When  he  had  assured  her  that  he 
was  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  one  good 
deed  every  day,  she  unrolled  the  bundle  and 
made  him  hold  her  skein  of  wool  while  she 
wound  it  in  the  street-car.  Another  story  is 
of  three  women  who  wanted  to  help  somehow 
and  paid  for  a  small  notice  in  a  newspaper 
that  they  would  supply  wool  free  to  any 
woman  who  wanted  to  knit  but  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  for  her  own  wool.  The  single 
four-line   advertisement   brought    1100   replies. 


A  Copenhagen  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
American  says  that  the  royal  theatres  of  Ber- 
lin, which  have  been  closed  for  several  weeks, 
are  now  used  as  ambulance  stations.  The 
manner  of  closing  makes  a  curious  and  sig- 
nificant story.  In  the  first  months  of  the  war 
all  places  of  entertainment  in  Berlin  remained 
open.  The  civil  and  military  functionaries 
even  had  definite  orders  to  show  themselves 
so  many  times  a  week  in  the  more  famous 
theatres  of  Berlin. 

As  the  months  went  on  the  tale  of  deaths 
lengthened  and  the  Berlin  population  began 
to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  bulletins  of  vic- 
tory. 

The  Kaiser  returned  to  the  capital  between 
two  flying  visits  to  the  fronts.  He  made  it  a 
point  of  appearing  in  the  royal  box  of  the 
opera.  It  was  to  be  a  gala  night  of  triumph 
and  jubilation.  The  great  building  was  bright 
with  uniforms  and  jewels,  but  hardly  had  the 
orchestra  struck  up  the  overture  of  "Lohen- 
grin" than  a  wave  almost  of  hysteria  swept 
the  building. 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  scene  and 
the  monarch  appeared  with  his  brilliant  es- 
cort, there  broke  out  a  storm  of  tears  and 
the  terrible  laughter  of  hysteria.  The  house 
was  in  disorder.  Many  women  fainted  and 
the  performance  had  to  be  brought  to  a  sud- 
den close. 

Hastily  the  emperor  with  his  suite  left  the 
royal  box.  A  very  similar  scene  took  place 
at  Schauspielhaus.  Next  day  the  royal  the- 
atres were  closed  and  the  Kaiser  left  the 
capital  for  the  front  once  more. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of  juvenile  pu- 
pils that  Milton,  the  poet,  was  blind.  The 
next  day  she  asked  if  ar.y  of  them  could  re- 
member what  Milton's  great  affliction  was. 
"Yes'm,"  replied  one  little  fellow,  "he  was  a 
poet." 

It  was  during  a  golf  game  in  Scotland.  The 
first  player  who  drove  off  was  very  bow- 
legged.  The  second  player,  unmindful  that 
his  opponent  was  directly  in  front  of  him, 
struck  the  ball  and  it  whizzed  between  his 
opponent's  legs.  "Hoot,  mon,"  said  the  bow- 
legged  one  in  anger,  "that's  nae  golf!" 
"Aweel,"  said  his  opponent  complacently,  "ef 
'tis  nae  golf  'tis  gude  croquet." 


When  the  late  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  was 
editing  in  New  York  the  Knickerbocker  Mag- 
azine he  gave  a  weekly  reception  that  was  pop- 
ular among  literary  people.  There  arose  at 
one  of  these  receptions  a  noisy  argument 
about  religion.  To  quiet  them  Mr.  Leland 
cried  out  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
above  all :  "Intelligent  persons  are  all  of  the 
same  religion."  A  lull  ensued.  Some  one 
said:  "What  religion  is  that?"  "That,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Leland,  "is  what  intelligent  per- 
sons never  tell." 


Quite  recently  an  old  friend  of  the  Browns 
went  to  see  them  at  their  new  country 
home.  As  he  approached  the  house  a  large 
dog  ran  out  to  the  gate  and  began  barking 
at  him  through  the  fence.  As  he  hesitated 
about  opening  the  gate,  Brown's  wife  came 
to  the  door  and  exclaimed:  "How  do  you  do  ! 
Come  right  in.  Don't  mind  the  dog."  "But 
won't  he  bite  ?"  exclaimed  the  friend,  not 
anxious  to  meet  the  canine  without  some  as- 
surance of  his  personal  safety.  "I  don't 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "We  just  bought 
him  this  morning." 


The  war  was  being  discussed  from  all  an- 
gles at  the  regular  Saturday  night  meeting 
of  the  Gin  and  Possum  Colored  Gentlemen's 
Social  Club.  "Yes,  suh !"  announced  Pomp 
Dawson,  with  a  wise  look  in  his  rolling  eyes, 
"Dem  Guhmans  has  got  guns  dat'll  shoot,  an' 
shoot  tuh  kill  at  twenty-fi'  miles."  "Huh?" 
asked  Brother  Jackson,  cocking  his  head. 
"Yas,  suh!"  went  on  Pomp.  "Dey  not  on'y 
shoot  twenty-fi'  miles,  but  dey  kill  at  twenty-fi' 
miles."  "Great  Lawd !"  gasped  Jackson. 
"Nigger'd  run  all  day  an'  git  killed  'bout  sup- 
pertime,  wouldn't  he?" 


At  a  local  social  affair  some  time  since  the 
subject  of  marriage  came  up  for  discussion. 
"Speaking  of  marriage,"  remarked  one  of  the 
women  guests,  "I  could  never  quite  under- 
stand one  of  the  biblical  references  to  it." 
"To  which  one  do  you  particularly  refer,  Mrs. 
Jones?"  asked  another  of  the  guests.  "About 
marrying  in  Heaven,"  answered  Mrs.  Jones, 
thoughtfully.  "Why  do  you  suppose  there  is 
no  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  in 
Heaven?"  "That's  an  easy  one!"  promptly 
chipped  in  a  sarcastic  matron.  "I  don't  sup- 
pose there  is  a  man  in  the  place." 


Two  Irishmen  arranged  to  fight  a  duel  with 
pistols.  One  of  them  was  distinctly  stout, 
and  when  he  saw  his  lean  adversary  facing 
him  he  raised  an  objection.  "Bedad !"  he 
said,  "I'm  twice  as  big  a  target  as  he  is,  so 
I  ought  to  stand  twice  as  far  away  from  him 
as  he  is  from  me."  "Be  aisy  now,"  replied 
his  second.  "I'll  soon  put  that  right."  Tak- 
ing a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket  he  drew 
lines  down  the  stout  man's  coat,  leaving  a 
space  between  them.  "Now,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  other  man,  "fire  away,  ye  spalpeen,  and 
remimber  that  any  hits  outside  that  chalk 
line  don't  count." 


A  former  member  of  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature, now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Louisville,  tells  of  the  time  that  the  ques- 
tion of  permitting  osteopaths  to  practice  was 
a  mooted  one  in  the  legislative  body.  There 
were  arguments  pro  and  con  until  the  speech 
of  a  mountaineer  statesman  did  much  toward 
settling  the  question.  Obtaining  recognition, 
he  spoke  somewhat  as  follows :  "I'm  in 
favor  of  letting  these  osteopaths  practice. 
The  homeopaths  practice,  the  allopaths  prac- 
tice. All  the  other  'paths  practice.  And, 
after  all,  we  may  do  well  to  remember  that, 
as  the  poet  says,  the  paths  all  lead  but  to  the 
grave." 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lopwig  were  on  the  sea.  They  were 
on  the  broad  Atlantic,  bound  for  America  on 
a  visit  to  their  married  daughter.  An  uneasy 
feeling  that  all  was  not  well  came  over  each 
of  the  old  folks  at  the  same  moment.  They 
tried  to  hide  their  sensations  from  each 
other.  Then  they  began  to  yawn,  and  a  little 
later  Mr.  Lopwig  developed  a  nasty  cough. 
That  made  Mrs.  Lopwig  feel  worse.  She  be- 
gan  to  grow   peevish.      "I   wonder,"   said   her 


husband  in  a  wouid-be  casual  voice,  "what 
makes  the  ship  roll  so  much,  my  dear?"  Mrs. 
Lopwig's  resentment  flared  up.  "It's  that  fool 
of  an  officer  up  there  on  that  little  platform 
arrangement.  The  idiot  keeps  walking  from 
one  side  of  the  ship  lo  the  other.  I  wonder 
he  doesn't  upset  the  boat,  the  brute." 


An  old  lady  in  her  last  illness  prom- 
ised the  priest  to  leave  him  a  sum  of  money 
for  parish  purposes.  When  she  was  dying 
she  asked  the  priest  to  come  nearer  the  bed- 
side   and    gasped    out :      "Father — I've — given 

you "   "Stop,"   said    the   priest,    anxious    to 

have  as  many  witnesses  as  possible,  "I  will 
call  in  the  family,"  and  opening  the  door  he 
beckoned  them  all  in.  "I've  given  you," 
panted  out  the  dying  woman,  "a  great  deal  of 
trouble." 


The  charitable  lady  was  treating  a  pensioner 
to  a  set  of  false  teeth.  The  pensioner  picked 
out  the  cheapest  set  offered.  "Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  well  to  select  better  teeth  while 
you  are  about  it?"  asked  the  lady.  "  I  an. 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  and  get 
good  ones."  "Oh,  ma'am,"  lisped  the  pen- 
sioner. "What'th  the  uthe  of  putting  any 
more  money  into  thomething  that  my  hus- 
band will  only  knock  down  my  throat  the 
firth  time  he  geth  real  mad?" 

In  a  certain  home-missionary  movement 
every  participant  was  to  contribute  a  dollar 
that  she  had  earned  herself  by  hard  work. 
The  night  of  the  collection  of  the  dollars 
came,  and  various  and  droll  were  the  stories 
of  earning  the  money.  One  woman  had 
shampooed  hair,  another  had  made  dough- 
nuts, another  had  secured  newspaper  sub- 
scriptions, and  so  on.  The  chairman  turned 
to  a  handsome  woman  in  the  front  row. 
"Now,  madam,  it  is  your  turn,"  he  said.  "How 
did  you  earn  your  dollar?"  "I  got  it  from 
my  husband,"  she  answered.  "Oh  !"  said 
he.  "From  your  husband  ?  There  was  no 
hard  work  about  that."  The  woman  smiled 
faintly.  "You  don't  know  my  husband,"  she 
said. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Memories. 
I  remember,   I  remember. 

When  people  went  on  hikes 
On    pleasant    Sunday    afternoons, 

Or  rode  those  high-wheeled  bikes. 

I   remember,   I   remember, 

When   people  danced    quadrilles, 

And    had   no    sort   of   longing 
For   Texas   Tommy   thrills. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  good   old  chestnut  bell, 
Which   jingled   whene'er  some  one 

Had   ancient  jokes  to    tell. 

I    remember,    I    remember, 

When  it  was  a  disgrace 
To    seek   divorce,    and   was   a 

Reflection    on    the    race. 

I   remember,  I  remember, 

The  day  of  small  expense, 
When  gasoline  was  selling 

As  low  as  thirteen  cents. 

I    remember,    I    remember, 

It  seems  far  back  to  me, 
A  quarter's  worth  of  beefsteak 

Would  feed  a  family. 

I   remember,   I   remember, 

The    half  I    have    not  told, 
T    can  not   dodge   the  issue, 

I  must  be  growing  old. 

— Milwaukee  News. 


A  Song  of  Daniels. 
I'm  a  diplomat  true,   though  each  officer  blue 

Will   refer  to   me  just  as   "the   Sec.," 
A  cognomen,   I  know,  is  salacious  and  low, 

Since  it  savors  of  wine  that  doth  wreck; 
But  they  have  to  get  back,  since  encountering  lack 

Of  the  nutriment  liquid,  once  prized. 
Aint  it   queer   how    a   man  doing  all    that   he    can, 

As  a  positive   Satan  is  sized? 

From  the  commonest  lips  I  am  told  that  our  ships 

Don't  suffice,   but  are  almost  effete, 
That  the  much-needed  men  think  again  and  again 

About  joining  the    national   fleet, 
For  the  beer  and  the  grog,  though  ordained  by  the 
log, 

With   anathemas  weird   and  profuse, 
Have  been  ousted  for  aye  out  of  sight,   and  today 

One  swashbuckles  on  grape  of  the  juice. 

"Tipperary,"  you   all  at  the   restaurants  bawl, 

Appealed  to  my  sense  of  the  right; 
I   was   ready   to   swear  'twas  a  chanson   de  guerre, 

And    bade   it   a   naval    good-night, 
Till  convinced  by  an  aide  that  the  ditty  oft  played 

Unaccountably  rendered  me  sore, 
Can  objection  be   brought?      I   assuredly  thought 

It  had   something  to  do  with  the  war. 

I've  a  smile  just  as  smug  as  on  William  J.'s  mug, 

While  the  papers  do  little  but  scoff; 
I  ne'er  hazard  a  kick,  for  my  skin  is  too  thick. 

And  the  smile  never   fades   or  comes  off; 
In  the  same  querists  bask  as  their   questions  they 
ask, 

Though    'tis   riling  to   witness,    no   doubt, 
I'm  a  diplomat  true  and  whatever  they  do, 

There's  no  hazard  of  kicking  me  out. 

— Town   Topics. 
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House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.S5 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 3.10 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.15 

Lillcll't  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 


Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..   6.90 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6-25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6-00 

Fuck  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.10 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-W eelt  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic)  and  Argonaut 4.3C 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut -   4-25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  ■   5 

Youth's  Companion  and  Argc  ■ 
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Notes  and  Gossip 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Jean  Adair  of  Riverside  to  Mr.  Shirley  Houghton 
of  Oakland.  Mr.  Houghton  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Houghton  and  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
T.  Seymour  Hall.,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Ruth 
Houghton.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  of  Miss 
Minnie    Bertram   Houghton    of  this   city. 

From  St.  Helena  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Lydia  Rebecca  Boalt  to  Mr. 
Emmet  Britton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Eritton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Heynemann  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Heynemann,  to  Mr.  Harry  Cleveland  Vogel- 
sang. Miss  Heynemann  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  John 
Heynemann  and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Eloesser 
and  Miss  Julia  Heynemann.  Mr.  Vogelsang  is  a 
nephew  of  the  Messrs.  Charles  and  Alexander 
Vogelsang. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jane  Hotaling  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Swinnerton  took  place  Thursday  evening 
at  the  home  on  Franklin  Street  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling-  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Friedenthal  and  Miss  Viola  Page  were  the  bride's 
only  attendants.  Mr.  George  De  Long  acted  as 
best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  the  Messrs.  Doug- 
las  Fry   and   George  Hotaling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  entertained  about 
twenty  people  at  a  dinner-dance  Friday  evening 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  who  has  since 
returned  to  Xew  York  to  resume  her  studies. 

Mis;  Marian  Crocker  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  complimentary'  to 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Harold   Dillingham. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Dillingham, 
who  was  again  entertained  at  a  similar  affair  given 
by  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Ruth  Perkins  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
dinner  February  5,  preceding  the  last  of  the  As- 
sembly   dances. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  was  hostess  at  a  theatre  party 
in  honor  of  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  preceding  the 
dance    given    by    Miss    Gertrude    O'Brien. 

Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Harrington. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mint2er  and  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer 
gave  a  dinner  recentlv  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael. 

A  number  of  New  Year  events  were  given. 
The  Misses  Grace  and  Violet  Buckley  entertained 
a  large  number  of  guests  at  their  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H_  Mendel!, 
Jr.,  served  eggnog  to  their  friends  who  called  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving 
Scott  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  were  ''at  home"  to 
their  friends  in  Burlingame.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin observed  the  day  as  usual  and  entertained  a 
number  of  her  friends  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  entertained  eight 
guests  at  a  theatre  party  which  was  chaperoned 
by  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Dr.  George  Ly- 
man and  Mrs.  Lyman. 

Dr.  John  Rodgers  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clark  gave 
a  children's  party  at  their  home  on  Gough  Street 
in  honor  of  their  little  daughter.  Miss  Dorothv 
Clark. 

Dr.  Frederick  T.  V.  Skiff  gave  a  stag  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  complimentary  to  Cap- 
tain Asher  Potter  Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  entertained 
their  friends  recently  at  an  informal  tea  at  theii 
new    home  on   Broadway. 

Miss  Franc  Pierce  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  complimentary  to  Miss  Jane  Hotaling 
and  her  maid   of  honor.   Miss   Viola  Page. 

Miss  Mollie  Phelan  entertained  a  large  number 
of  children  at  a  holiday  party  at  her  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  in  honor  of  the  children  of  her 
niece,    Mrs.    Frederick  Lawrence  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  dance  Friday  evening.  January  S,  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  in  honor  of  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Herbert    Payne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  dinner  Thursday  evening,  January 
14,  at  their  residence  on  Jackson  Street.  The  af- 
fair will  be  in  honor  of  Captain  Walter  V. 
Cotchett.    U.   S.    A.,   and    Mrs.   Cotchett. 

A  luncheon  was  given  Monday  by  the  woman's 
board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  G.  ile- 
Adoo,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
daugher  of  President   Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Southern  Cotillion  Club  gave  a  dance  Mon- 
day   evening    at    the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  were  "at  home"  New  Year's  Day  and 
entertained  a  large  number  of  guests  who  called 
during  the  afternoon.  They  were  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  Mrs.  Conger  Pratt,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Mur- 
ray. Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy,  and  Miss  Anne 
Peter?. 

Colonel  Stephen  M.  Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Foote  extended  their  hospitality  to  their  friends 
New   Year's  Day  at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Paymaster  John  Hornberger,  I ".  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
llornlerger  gave  a  dioner  recently  at  their  home 
at    Mare    Island. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  will  be  hostess  this  evening 
at  a  din  ,er  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  and  with 
her  guests  will  later  occupy  a  box  at  the  Exposi- 
tion   Civic    Centre  ball. 

will .  be    given    Tuesday    evening    at 

St.    Francis    for   the  benefit  of  the   gen- 

of    the    Red    Cross    in    America.      Miss 

■nana:.     Pratt    will    be    heard    in    a    number    of 

Ciss    Mary   Pasmore,    the   violinist,   and    Mr. 

IcManus,   the  accompanist,    will   also    con- 

u  l  e    to    the    programme. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be  found   a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from    this    city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  arrived  New  Year's  Eve 
from  Chicago,  where  she  spent  Christmas  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman.  Since  Mrs. 
Carolan's  return  from  Europe  in  October  she  has 
been  established  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  in  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carolan  are  furnishing  an 
apartment  at  Stanford  Court  and  will  divide  their 
time  between  this  city  and  Burlingame,  where 
their   country    home    is    nearing   completion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y\  illiam  S.  Tevis  have  returned 
from  Bakersfield,  where  they  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis  for  the  Christmas  week-end.  Mr. 
Gordon  Tevis,  who  came  from  the  East  for  the 
holidays,    has  returned   to  Yale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  their  little 
daughter,  Jane  Cooper,  spent  the  holidays  in  Mon- 
terey with  Mrs.  Cooper's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey. 

Mrs.  Lorillard  Spencer  spent  a  few  days  in  this 
city  en  route  from  Manila  to  her  home  in  New 
York.  During  the  past  year  Mrs.  Spencer  has 
been  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  she  has  established  an  English  school 
for  Moro  children.  It  is  her  intention  to  return 
to  the  Islands  and  continue  her  work  after  a 
visit  with  her  relatives  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
her  recent  illness,  which  prevented  her  attending 
her  daughter's  coming-out  ball  last  week  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  who  has  been  seriously 
indisposed,    is    also    convalescent. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney  and  her  niece.  Miss 
Beryl  Chadwick,  arrived  last  week  from  Rocklin 
and   spent  several  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Marie  and  Mabel  Hathaway, 
spent  the  New  Year  holidays  at  their  country 
home  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leonard  Abbott,  Jr.,  have 
given  up  their  cottage  on  Steiner  Street  and  are 
residing  with  Mr.  Abbott's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Abbott,  at  their  residence  on  Vallejo  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Huntington  are  planning 
to  come  from  New  York  to  spend  several  months 
in   their  Pasadena   home. 

Mr.  George  Whittell,  Jr..  will  return  to  this 
city  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whit- 
tell, who  went  to  New  York  to  spend  the  holiday 
season. 

Mr.  Robert  Hays  Smith  departed  last  week  for  a 
brief  visit  in  New  York. 

Miss  Helen  Jessup  has  returned  to  her  Eastern 
home  after  an  extended  visit  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Frank  B.   Anderson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  chaperoned  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  spent  the  week-end  in 
Truckee,  where  they  enjoyed  the  winter  sports. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  has  recently  been  visiting 
her  grandfather,  Mr.  William  F.  Whittier,  at  his 
home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  returned 
from  San  Diego,  where  they  went  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  and  her  son,  Mr.  Prince 
Hopkins,  are  here  from  Santa  Barbara  for  a  few 
weeks'    visit. 

Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  and  her  son.  Mr.  John 
Cushing,  have  recently  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Jenkins  in    Mill   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hubert  Mee  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Mee's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  at 
their    home    on    California    Street. 

The  Misses  Marie  Louise  Black  and  Corennah 
De  Pue  spent  the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Leroy  Nickel  and  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  at  their 
ranch    near   Gilroy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Medford,  Oregon,  after  having  spent 
the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  N.  Drown. 
Dr.  George  Hayes  Willcutt  came  from  the  East 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Willcutt,  and  to  see  his  friends, 
after  an  absence  of  a  year,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Willcutt  has  decided  to  return  to  New  York, 
where  he  will  remain  for  at  least  six  months. 

Dr.  James  V.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Whitney  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  in  Europe  and 
in  the  East,  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Whitney's 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey 
S.   Goodrich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  their 
children.  Master  Howard  Spreckels  and  the  Misses 
Eleanor  and  Claudine  Spreckels,  returned  Satur- 
day from  Monterey,  where  they  spent  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  will  leave  shorth 
for  Coronado,  where  they  will  spend  several 
months. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  left  Thursday, 
December  31,  for  Yale,  after  having  spent  ten 
days  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountforc 
S.  Wilson,  in  Burlingame.  A  parry  of  college 
men  who  departed  New  Year's  Day  were  the 
Messrs.  Robert  Rathbone,  Horace  Van  Sicklen, 
and  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  who  returned  to 
Yale,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson  to  Harvard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  have  returned  to 
their  ranch  in  Napa  County  after  a  holiday  visit 
with  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Tubbs  of  this  city  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  Reid 
of  San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  is  visiting  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister.  Lieutenant  James  A.  Parker,  Jr., 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  at  the  navy  yard  in 
Portsmouth,    New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Amy  Bassett  is  planning  a  visit  to  thfc 
Orient  and  will  sail  January  9  for  the  Philip- 
pines. She  will  be  the  guest  o.f  Major  Thomas  Q. 
Ashburn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Ashburn  at  Corregi- 
dor  Island.  Miss  Bassett  and  Mrs.  Ashburn  will 
tour  China  and  Japan. 

Captain  Philip  Andrews,  LT.  S.  N.,  with  Mrs. 
Andrews  and  their  little  daughter,  Miss  Jean  An- 
drews, will  arrive  at  Goat  Island  early  this 
month.  Captain  Andrews  has  been  in  command 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maryland,  which  is  at  Mare 
Island. 


Mrs.  Freyer,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Freyer,  U.  S. 
N.  (formerly  Miss  Eugracia  Critcher),  is  expected 
to  arrive  about  January  15  to  remain  a  short  time 
before  proceeding  to  Panama,  where  she  will  join 
Lieutenant  Freyer,  who  is  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Oregon. 

Major  George  D.  Guyer.  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Pre- 
sidio on  leave  of  absence.  Major  Guyer  will  soon 
return  to  El  Paso,  the  temporary  headquarters  of 
his  regiment. 

Brigadier-General  George  Bell,  Jr.,  LT.  S.  A., 
has  lately  been  ordered  to  Galveston  for  duty 
with  the  Fifth  Brigade.  General  Bell  has  been 
in    Omaha    for    some    time. 

Captain  Mutler,  LT.  S.  A.,  is  in  this  city,  having 
come  from  San  Diego  to  observe  the  flights  or. 
Lincoln  Beachey.  Captain  Muller  is  attached  to 
the   Army    Aviation    Corps. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Booth.  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
Booth  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  They 
are  to  leave  soon  for  the  Orient,  where  Lieu- 
tenant Booth  has  been  ordered  to  duty  with  the 
Asiatic    Squadron. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt, 
L".  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  San  Ysidro,  where 
Lieutenant  Pratt  is  on  duty  with  the  First  Cavalry. 
Mrs.  Pratt  will  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  par- 
ents, General  Arthur  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray. 

Captain  John  F.  Wall,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wall, 
Lieutenant  A.  D.  Cowley,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cowley,  and  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Winton,  U.  S.  A., 
sailed  for  Manila  on  the  transport  Sherman,  which 
left    here    January   5. 

Lieutenant  E.  W.  Mclntyre,  L".  S.  A.  (retired), 
spent  the  holidays  with  relatives  in  Riverside. 


The  home  in  New  York  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Michelson  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Michelson  was  for- 
merly Miss  Grace  John  of  Baltimore. 


The  home  in  Menlo  Park  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Merrill  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son. 


Improving  the  O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Line. 
On  December  1 5  the  Oregon- W ash ington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  opened  the 
new  Point  Defiance  line,  which  is  to  become 
a  portion  of  its  Puget  Sound  route  between 
Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle.  The  company 
has  also  completed  its  double-track  service  be- 
tween Portland  and  Tacoma.  The  high  char- 
acter of  service  given  by  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  and  Navigation  Companj-  be- 
tween Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  both 
passenger  and  freight,  will  be  augmented  by 
this  new  line,  which  skirts  the  edge  of  Puget 
Sound  for  several  miles. 


Not  in  German3%  but  in  Switzerland,  by  a 
strange  trick  of  fate,  rests  the  original  man- 
uscript of  "Wacht  am  Rhein."  It  was  be- 
queathed by  the  author,  a  village  druggist  of 
\\  urtemberg,  named  Schneckenburger,  to  one 
of  his  fraternity  at  Berne.  Schneckenburger 
died  in  1849,  too  soon  to  see  his  song  become 
a  success.  It  was  set  to  music  in  1854  for  the 
silver  wedding  of  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Prussia,  the  future  Emperor  William  I.  The 
war  of  1870  brought  it  to  the  front,  the  Prus- 
sians taking  it  as  their  battle  hymn. 


For  Sale. 
Men  with  small  capital  wanted.  Will  sell 
whole  piece  or  will  sell  interest  in  470  acres 
of  the  finest  kind  of  marble  and  carbonate  of 
lime  for  cement.  The  marble  is  something 
beautiful.  All  kinds  of  variegated  colors,  and 
looks  to  be  absolutely  solid.  Only  three  miles 
to  railroad  on  a  gentle  slope.  Samples  sent 
on  demand.  Want  to  interest  some  man  with 
capital  and  will  certainly  show  him  something 
worth  while.  Location,  San  Bernardino 
County,  on  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Address  W. 
T.  Thompson,  203  First  National  Building. 
Riverside,  California. 


Have  you  dined 

in  the 

Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


HP  HE  First  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  an  investment  of  unusual 
merit  which  is  being  offered  at  this 
time,  at  a  very  attractive  price,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Company's  policy  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  California 
shareholders. 

California  is  growing  in  population 
and  industry,  and  the  business  of  this 
Company  is  bound  to  increase  corre- 
spondingly. Faith  in  the  future  of 
California  implies  faith  in  this  Com- 
pany's future. 

Every  share  of  this  stock  has  back 
of  it  more  than  $1000  property  value 
and"  earnings  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  entire  annual  dividend 
on  this  new  stock. 

it  :>  Non-Assessable  and  Tax  Frea 
.n  California,  and  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

rics     SS2.50     per     share.       Xetting 
7.27  per  cent  on  investment. 

For  Further  Particulars 
Apply  to 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONDENSED    REPORT 


Of  the  Condition  of  the 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  OAKLAND,   CAL. 
At   the   Close   of   Business   December   31,    1914. 


Of  the  Condition  of  the 

CENTRAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  OAKLAND 
At   the    Close   of  Business  December   31,    1914. 


RESOURCES: 

Loans    and    Discounts $6,635,415.48 

U.    S.    and    Other   Bonds 2,566,570.40 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks 2,133,923.41 

Customers"    Liability    Lnder    Let- 
ters of  Credit 66,875.71 

5  per  cent  Redemption  Fund ....  72,500.00 


Total 


.$11,' 


i.00 


RESOURCES: 

Loans  on  Real  Estate S  7,792. 

Loans  on  Collateral 365, 

C.   S.  and   Other  Bonds 1,100, 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks 1,696, 

Lot  and  Building  and  Safe  De- 
posit Vaults  at  the  Northeast 
Corner  of    ]4th   and    Broadway, 

Oakland 

Bank  Premises  of  Telegraph  Ave- 
nue Branch  at  49th  and  Tele- 
graph Ave.,  Oakland 

Other  Real   Estate  Oxned 


827.94 
528.41 
659.37 

709.70 


15, 
203. 


000.00 
175.49 


LIABILITIES 


Capital   Stock  Paid  Up 5  1,000,000.00 

Surplus    and    L'ndivided    Profits..         667,451.67 

Circulation    1,393,160.00 

Deposits 8,347,623.07 

Letters   of    Credit 67,050.26 


Total $11,628,739.71 


LIABILITIES: 

Capital  Stock  Paid  Up $      500,000.00 

Surplus  Fund  220,000.00 

Undivided  Profits   6,156.07 

Deposits 10.902,583.64 


Total 


.$11,475,285.00 


Total 


.$11,628,739.71 


COMBINED  DEPOSITS 
COMBINED   ASSETS     - 


$19,250,206.71 
23,104,024.71 


CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  OAKLAND 

and 

CENTRAL    SAVINGS    BANK    OF    OAKLAND 

AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

FOURTEENTH  AND  BROADWAY 

Also  Branch  Central  Savings  Bank.  Telegraph  Avenue  and  Forty-Ninth  Street. 

BANKING  BY  MAIL  BANKING  BY  MAIL 


January  9,  1915. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


City  Engineer  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy  has 
compiled  some  data  regarding  the  dimensions 
of  the  Stockton  Street  tunnel  and  its  cost 
for  the  information  of  the  people  of  the  North 
Beach  district,  who  assessed  themselves  for 
this  undertaking.  The  total  cost  of  the  tun- 
nel aggregates  $621,000.  Of  this  amount 
$430,000  went  into  the  actual  construction 
work  and  $191,000  was  paid  property-owners 
for  damages.  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel 
is  1324  feet,  including  the  approaches.  The 
south  approach  is  275  feet  and  the  north  ap- 
proach 13S  feet  in  length,  while  the  tunnel 
proper  from  portal  to  portal  is  911  feet.  The 
width  is  fifty  feet,  height  eighteen  feet,  thick- 
ness at  base  eight  feet  and  thickness  of  roof 
2.8  feet.  The  total  number  of  cubic  yards  ot 
excavation  is  43,500.  There  were  16,500  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  used  in  its  construction  to- 
gether with  637,000  pounds  of  steel  used  in 
the  reinforcing.  

One  thousand  additional  men  went  to  work 
in  the  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  last  Saturday,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  company. 
By  the  same  order  the  shops  in  Sacramento, 
Bakersfield,  Sparks,  Portland,  Dunsmuir,  Og- 
den,  and  Tucson  took  on  the  men  who  were 
laid  off  in  December  owing  to  slack  times. 
Six  thousand  men  in  all  are  given  jobs  by  this 
order.  The  men  will,  for  the  present,  work 
five  days  a  week  and  eight  hours  each  day. 


his   late   foster  father,   Frank   Dun 
tate  is  valued  at  about  $36,000, 


Bringing  with  them  details  of  the  interest 
being  taken  in  the  East  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  three  members  of  the  New  York 
commission  to  the  big  fair  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  last  Saturday,  and  have  since  been 
completing  arrangements  for  the  New  York  ex- 
hibit. The  trio  consists  of  Assemblyman  John 
R.  Yale  of  Putnam  County,  vice-chairman  of 
the  New  York  commission ;  County  Judge  J. 
Bennett  Southard,  legal  adviser,  and  D.  L. 
Ryan,  secretary.        

Fernando  S.  Vivas,  consul  of  Honduras, 
faces  a  charge  of  arson  issued  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Krull  on  the  testimony 
of  Fire  Marshal  To  we  that  incendiary  evi- 
dence was  found  in  the  home  of  Vivas,  547 
Twelfth  Avenue,  last  week,  when  the  house 
broke  into  flames.  Vivas  was  turned  over  to 
the    Federal    authorities. 


Frank  A.  Bell  of  the  Santa  Fe  Route,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  San  Francisco  railroad 
men,  received  a  promotion  as  a  New  Year's 
gift.  He  has  been  made  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  with  jurisdiction  as  far  south 
as  the  Tehachapi.  For  the  past  few  years  he 
has  been  general  freight  agent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

Frank  M.  Marron,  field  manager  of  the 
California  Pacific  Title  Insurance  Company 
and  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  leading 
experts  in  San  Francisco  on  land  titles,  died 
Saturday  night  at  his  home,  530S  Boyd  Ave- 
nue, Oakland.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  old. 
He  was  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  until 
recently  he  made  his  home  in  the  bay  me- 
tropolis.    The  funeral  was  held  last  Tuesday. 


Frank  Dunn,  deputy  county  clerk,  has  been 
successful  in  Judge  Murasky's  court  in  his 
demand  for  an  accounting  from  his  foster 
mother,    Mrs.   Pauline   Dunn,   of  the   estate   of 


James  C.  Boykin,  assistant  to  the  chairman 
of  the  United  States  government  exhibit  board 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  has  ar- 
rived from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  begin  the 
preliminary  work  attending  the  installation  of 
the  $500,000  Federal  exhibits  at  the  big  fair. 
"The  government  intends  to  divide  its  ex- 
hibits at  the  fair  among  six  of  the  principal 
exposition  palaces,"  said  Commissioner  Boy- 
kin.  "The  most  elaborate  exhibit  will  be  an 
accurate  detailed  model  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
fifty  feet  long.  This  will  be  in  the  Liberal 
Arts   Building."  

The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hansen  Smyth  oc- 
curred on  December  27  at  her  home,  the 
southeast  corner  of  Jackson  and  Scott  Streets. 
She  had  been  ill  but  a  short  time.  Mrs. 
Smyth  had  lived  here  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  was  known  among  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  as  a  rare  type  of  noble- 
hearted  womanhood,  whose  loss  is  irreparable 
to   her   family.  

The  will  of  the  late  Archbishop  Riordan 
was  read  last  Saturday  in  the  presence  of 
Bishop  Hanna  and  other  witnesses  by  Garret 
McEnerney.  It  showed  that  the  late  prelate, 
who  in  life  controlled  by  virtue  of  his  office 
of  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  immense 
properties  and  revenues,  died  a  poor  man.  All 
that  he  who  had  handled  many  millions  an- 
nually was  able  personally  to  dispose  of  was 
a  small  amount  of  property  in  Chicago  which 
formerly  constituted  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
late   archbishop's   father,   and   his   books    and 


The  distinction 
of  serving 

ACME  BEER 

is  sure  to  impress 
your  guests. 


At  this  sign 


m 


you  will  find 


ACME.VVBEER 


the  beer  good  taste  demands. 
There  is  an  "Acme"  dealer  near  your  home. 


Use  IMPERIAL  Cocoa 
Morning,  Noon,  Night 

And  keep  well  and  happy.  It  is  the  highest  grade  cocoa 
on  the  market,  exceptional  strength,  delicate  flavor,  and 
tempting  aroma,  and  now  sells  for  the  same  price  as  or- 
dinary cocoas. 

This  is  due  to  the  European  war.  Dealers  there  are 
practically  out  of  the  market,  and  cocoa  bean  growers 
are  glad  to  sell  at  very  low  prices. 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
buying  opportunity,  and  is  sharing  it  with  the  public. 
Price  reduced  on  October  1. 


Sold  by   all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

"Consultiaz  Eneijtctr  for  J.  E.  Krafft  &  Sons,  Architects. 


his  episcopal  ornaments — which  were  his  pec- 
toral cross,  his  amethyst  ring,  and  similar 
things.  

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  a  pioneer  resident, 
has  passed  away  from  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 


Ten  men  were  seriouslj7  injured  on  Wednes- 
day during  the  noon  hour  when  an  elevator 
in  the  California-Pacific  Building  at  Sutter 
and  Montgomery  Streets  broke  from  its  cables 
and  crashed  from  the  seventh  floor  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  eight  stories  below.  Two  of 
those  injured,  H.  H.  Fitting  of  Alameda  and 
Chester  Stuhr,  a  delivery  boy,  may  die.  The 
remaining  injured  are  H.  Cohn,  364  Eddy 
Street ;  Edward  H.  Howard,  San  Mateo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Howard  Cattle  Company ;  Robert 
Easton,  Santa  Maria ;  Earl  Pressy,  433  Alca- 
traz  Avenue,  Berkeley;  George  E.  Wolfrohn, 
2230  Mission  Street;  Allan  Vishoot,  543  Ho- 
bart  Street,  Oakland;  J.  W.  Fitting,  2331 
Liberty  Street,  Alameda ;  Paul  McDonald, 
2154  Sutter  Street.  McDonald  was  in  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  elevator. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Management 


JAMES  WOODS 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Battalion  Chief  James  Layden  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  fire  department  in  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  grounds  by  Chief 
Thomas  Murphy.       

The  sixteen  judges  of  the  superior  court, 
including  three  new  members  of  that  bench, 
met  on  Tuesday  and  elected  James  M.  Troutt 
presiding  judge  to  succeed  George  A.  Sturte- 
vant.  

The  report  of  County  Clerk  H.  I.  Mul- 
crevy  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  which  was  presented  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  on  Tuesday,  shows  that  the  total 
receipts  were  $72,242.35,  with  disbursements 
of  $53,800,  leaving  a  surplus  to  be  turned  into 
the  county  treasury  of  $18,442.35. 


Paul  Poiret,  who  is  called  the  "command- 
er-in-chief of  fashion,"  has  given  up  his  task 
of  designing  handsome  gowns  for  women,  and 
at  last  reports  was  serving  as  an  infantry- 
man in  the  rank  and   file. 


"Well,  I  see  the  Germans  have  taken  Lodz." 
"I'll  bite.     Loads  of  what?" — Buffalo  Express. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rotes  Reasonable 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reitor. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
8  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling   Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.    U.    SIMMEN, 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  7S3  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  endinjj 
December  31,  1914,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annup  on 
all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Satur- 
day, January  2,  1915.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  principal  from  January  1,    1915. 

II.    C.   KLEVESAHL,    Cashier. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, 526  California  Street,  San  Francisco; 
Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and  Twenty- 
First  Streets;  Richmond  District  Branch,  cor- 
ner Clement  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue;  Haight 
Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Belvedere 
Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 

1914,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  January  J.  !  I  : 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit 
account    and    earn    dividends     from    January     1, 

1915.  GEORGE  TOURNV,  Manager. 


THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO 
CIETV,  corner  Market,  McAllister,  and  Jonc* 
Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  .<  1 . 
1914,  a  dividend   has   I  d    a1    ili<-   rate 

of  four    (4)   per  cent  per  annum 
payable  on  and  after  Saturd  IS 

Dividends  not  drawn  will  '■ 

accounts,    become   a    part    i 

dividend   from  January    I,    ' 

on  or  before  January  11.  19  ' 

from    January     1,    1915. 
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Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  v^ater. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  even7  quarter  of  the  glot^ 


THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Travel  with 
SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oak'and,  Antioeh  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Fan  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 

PhonelSutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  ofe  of  our  own  breefeg  tbentnghlj  maraerai 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PA£K  REDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

X 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    CORGE 

Jff 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


"Have  you  a  circulating  library  ?"  "No, 
ma'am ;  but  I  can  show  you  some  nice  re- 
volving bookcases." — Judge. 

At  the  menagerie — "Is  this  animal  amphib- 
ious ?"  "Amphibious  as  a  lion,  ma'am.  He 
wud  bite  ye  in  a  minute." — Life. 

'"Are  the  Xewriches  entertaining  this  sea- 
son?" "Entertaining?  Well,  I  should  rather 
call  them  amusing.'* — Boston  Transcript. 

Pay  ton — Why  don't  you  go  to  church? 
Parker — Well,  just  while  this  war  lasts  I  don't 
want  to  be  taken   for  a   Christian. — Life. 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can  see  the 
candelabra  ?"  "All  canned  goods  is  on  the  next 
floor/'  replied  the  new  clerk — Harper's  Mag- 
azine. 

C  holly — Before  I  met  you  I  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  making  money.  Ethel — Well,  keep 
right  on !  Pop  aint  so  rich  as  folks  think ! — 
Dallas  News. 

Registrar — How  old  are  you,  madam? 
She — I've  seen  nineteen  summers,  sir.  Reg- 
istrar— How  long  have  you  been  blind  ?— 
Brooklyn   Eagle. 

"Well,  the  New  York  stock  exchange  is 
open  again,  Mrs.  Xurich."  "I'm  so  glad. 
Now  those  poor  men  can  go  off  the  curb." — 
Buffalo   Express. 

"De  world  owes  you  a  livinV'  said  Uncle 
Ebeu,  "but  it's  up  to  you  whether  you  gits  it 
out'n  yoh  own  kitchen  or  in  de  bread  line. ' — 
Washington   Star. 

Bix — By  the  way.  who  is,  or,  rather,  was, 
I  the  god  of  war?  Dix — I've  forgotten  the  duf- 
fer's name,  but  I  think  it  was  Ananias. — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

"All  the  fools  are  not  dead  yet,"  said  the 

sarcastic  man.    "What's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

j  asked    the    simple    one.      "Aren't    you    feeling 

well?" — Joplin  Star. 

Mrs.  Gray — The  window  in  my  hall  has 
stained  glass  in  it.  Mrs.  Green — Too  bad ! 
Can't  you  find  anything  that'll  take  the  stains 
out? — Topeka  Journal. 

Casey — They  say  Murphy  is  dead.  He  was 
afther  bein'  quite  an  athlete.  Moloney — He 
was  thot.  Shure,  he'll  miss  his  could  bath  in 
the   mamin'   now. — Town    Topics. 

Flubdub — Liquor,  they  say,  improves  with 
age.  Guzzler — Well,  don't  let  us  improve  it 
any  more.  It  has  been  at  least  half  an  hour 
since  we  had  a  drink. — Town    Topics. 

Daughter — What  is  the  baron  doing,  father? 
Millionaire  Parent — I've  just  told  him  what 
your  dowry  is  to  be.  and  he's  in  the  library  fig- 
uring out  whether  he  loves  you. — Puck. 

"A  candidate  must  rely  on  br?_ins,  not 
brawn."  "That  depends,"  said-  Senator 
Sorghum,  "on  whether  he  works  as  a  hand- 
shaker or  a  speechmaker." — Washington  Star. 

"My  wife's  dog  has  a  habit  of  barking  at 
me  every  time  I  come  home,"  said  one  hus- 
band. "You're  lucky,"  replied  the  other, 
"Mine  doesn't  notice  me  that  much." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Street  Urchin  |  pointing  at  sentry  in  uni- 
form)— See  *im  ?  Well,  when  'e  sez,  "Oo  goes 
there?"  if  you're  a  Englishman  you  'as  to  say 
"Friend !"  and  if  you're  German,  you  'as  to 
say  "Foe  !' — Punch. 

Customer — I  want  to  get  a  collar  for  my 
wife's  poodle.  Dealer — Something  plain,  sir? 
Customer — Xo.  somthing  showy  and  expensive 
looking.  1  want  some  one  to  steal  the  little 
beast. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Charity  hez  been  kivverin"  a  multitude  o' 
sinners  dis  long  time,"  said  Br'er  Williams. 
"an'  dis  raggedy  ole  coat  o'  mine  makes  me 
think  it's  "bout  time  fer  Charity  ter  git  'round 
ter    de    Righteous." — Atlanta    Constitution. 

Officer  (on  rounds  near  revolving  light) — 
Anything  to  report?  Sentry — Xo,  sir:  there's 
no  muckle  ta  ripport ;  but  yon  folks  hae  been 
bavin'  a  heap  o'  trouble  wi'  their  light;  it's 
gone  oot  twenty  times  in  the  last  oor. — Punch. 

"More  women  will  go  to  heaven  than  men." 
she  declared.  "Perhaps,  but  there's  one  thing 
I  know — there  will  be  fewer  women  on  the 
other  side  than  men."  "How  -do  you  make 
that  out  ?"  "We  always  hear  it  spoken  of 
as  the  silent  shore." — Judge. 

Agent — Can't  I  get  your  order  for  some 
of  the  new  histories  we're  getting  out? 
School  Trustee — W-a-a-1.  I  dunno.  We 
haven't  been  using  the  old  ones  but  a  few 
months.  Agent — But  these  contain  the  name 
of  the  latest  president  of  Mexico.  Yours  are 
out  of  date. — Livingstone  Lance. 
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The  Jitney  Bus. 
Here  since  time  out  of  mind  we  as  a  community 
have  been  railing  at  the  cost  of  cab  service  and  at  the 
annoyances  incidental  to  riding  in  crowded  and  at  times 
none-too-savory  street-cars.  Literally  we  have  prayed 
for  the  day  of  cheap,  expeditious,  and  exclusive  trans- 
portation. Now  comes  the  jitney  bus  (the  word 
jitney  being  the  name  of  a  small  Russian  coin  and 
used  here  symbolically)  and  behold,  there  is  uni- 
versal excitement  and  some  apprehension  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  very  thing  we  have  been  so 
anxious  for — cheap  transportation.  It  has  put  a  crimp 
in  the  taxicab  graft;  it  is  limiting  the  profits  of  the 
United  Railways;  it  is  even  making  itself  felt  as  a 
rival  of  our  sacred  municipal  street-car  system.  Now 
there  are  private  conferences  and  public  conventions  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done  to  protect  society — or 
one  of  its  vested  conditions — against  the  cheap  bus. 
There  are  many  proposals,  all  behind  the  mask  of 
solicitude  for  the  public  welfare,  but  in  truth  founded 
in  the  wish  to  put  restriction  upon  the  jitney  as  a  rival 
of  established   transportation   services.     The   sensation 


which  the  cheap  bus  has  created,  especially  in  Los  An- 
geles, where  they  are  easily  disturbed  by  small  matters, 
would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  pitiful.  Now  the  fate  of 
the  jitney  bus,  like  the  fate  of  everything  else,  depends 
upon  its  adaptability  to  public  service.  If  it  shall  really 
fill  a  public  need — and  who  among  us  has  not  this  forty 
years  and  more  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  at  least  twice 
each  day  that  cheap  transportation  was  a  crying  need? — 
it  will  become  a  permanent  institution.  If  it  does  not 
fill  a  public  need  it  will  cease  to  trouble  anybody.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it. 

Jitney  service  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing  in 
California.  Ever  since  the  economical,  reliable,  unos- 
tentatious "Tin  Lizzie"  came  into  popular  use  there 
has  been  cheap  transportation  service  at  many  points. 
At  San  Mateo,  at  Redwood  City,  at  Palo  Alto,  at  Los 
Gatos,  and  elsewhere  there  await  every  train  a  fleet  of 
Fords  for  service  anywhere  round  about  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  passenger.  One  may  go  from  the  station  at 
Palo  Alto  to  the  extreme  town  limits,  more  than  a  mile, 
for  twenty-five  cents;  or  one  may  go  a  considerable 
stunt  into  the  country  for  fifty  cents.  For  the  same 
service  a  taxicab  in  San  Francisco  will  charge  you 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  if  you  have  had  the  discre- 
tion to  make  a  bargain  in  advance,  and  everything  you 
have  in  your  clothes  if  you  have  left  it  to  the  honor  of 
the  pirate  who  runs  the  machine. 

The  Argonaut  (having  no  interest  in  street  railway 
stocks)  welcomes  the  jitney.  Even  if  it  should  do  no 
great  business  on  its  own  account  it  may  stimulate  the 
street-car  companies  to  better  service  and  even  restrict 
the  systematic  robberies  of  the  taxicab  people.  Munici- 
pal legislation  against  the  jitney  bus  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  profits  of  more  expensive  agencies  of 
transportation  would  be  something  worse  than  ridicu- 
lous. Under  the  same  principle  we  should  stop  all  the 
steam  engines  and  dynamos  in  California  because  they 
make  power  relatively  cheap  and  take  work  out  of  the 
hands  of  laborers,  or  we  should  prohibit  the  touring 
automobile  because  it  cuts  the  profits  of  the  railways. 


This  Unspeakable  War. 

The  European  war,  now  laboring  heavily  in  its  sixth 
month,  is  not  only  the  most  colossal  of  human  con- 
flicts, but  the  most  harrowing.  It  is  the  first  war  on 
a  large  scale  to  be  waged  with  the  devices  and  develop- 
ments of  modern  science.  It  is  the  first  war  fought 
less  by  men  than  by  mechanisms.  In  land  operations 
the  big  gun  has  made  the  defensive  fort  obsolete.  The 
air-craft  has  made  scouting  a  mere  matter  of  direct 
observation.  Long-range  guns  and  scientific  direction 
of  fire  have  so  separated  combatants  that  commonly 
they  do  not  see  each  other.  Warfare  under  these  con- 
ditions has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  a  conflict 
waged  less  by  soldiers  than  by  scientists  and  mechanics. 
There  is  no  longer  the  embattled  array,  the  charge,  the 
clash  of  man  with  man — what  poets  have  called  the 
"rapture  of  the  fight."  There  is  just  the  dirty  busi- 
ness of  working  machine  guns  and  of  wallowing  behind 
entrenchments. 

All  that  once  made  war  spectacular,  brilliant,  in  a 
sense  fascinating — all  is  gone.  Only  the  seamy  side 
of  the  wretched  business  is  left.  Under  the  new  con- 
ditions warfare  is  merely  slaughter  at  long  range  and 
by  machine.  It  is  slaughter  without  the  romance  of  old- 
time  battle — wholesale  murder  and  nothing  else.  Here 
in  the  past  five  and  a  half  months  we  have  had  a  series 
of  continuous  conflicts.  There  has  been  fighting  enough 
to  make  up  the  tale  of  a  thousand  battles  as  battles 
were  once  counted.  Yet  the  record  (if  we  leave  out 
the  Belgian  defense)  gives  us  no  incident  of  brilliant 
action,  of  fine  achievement.  The  war  has  produced 
nothing  tending  to  stimulate  lofty  sentiments  or  to  pro- 
mote heroic  resolution.  It  has  placed  no  wreath  upon 
any  brow.  It  is  just  a  heavy  and  revolting  perform- 
ance of  cold-blooded  operations  more  mechanical  than 


vital,  attended  by  circumstances  of  inordinate  hardship 
and  of  unspeakable  cruelty. 

On  the  sea  there  has  been  colossal  destruction  and 
pitiful  loss  of  life,  but  no  single  combat  under  equal 
and  fair  conditions.  Off  the  coast  of  Chile  a  German 
fleet  with  long-range  guns  met  an  English  fleet  with 
guns  of  shorter  range,  and  from  a  zone  of  safety  and 
with  deliberate  leisure,  with  cold-blooded  ferocity, 
smashed  the  British  ships  and  sent  their  hundreds  to 
a  cruel  and  useless  death.  In  turn  this  same  German 
fleet  later  fell  in  with  an  English  fleet  with  guns  of 
relatively  longer  range  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  cold- 
blooded ferocity  was  itself  smashed  and  destroyed. 
Naval  operations  near  the  European  coast  have  been 
equally  shocking  to  human  sensibilities.  On  both  sides 
many  ships  have  been  struck  by  an  unseen  foe  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea  or  from  explosive  mines  so  placed 
as  to  trap  the  unwary.  Both  combatants,  approaching 
the  enemy's  coasts  by  stealth,  have  dealt  out  ruin  and 
murder  to  non-combatant  and  helpless  populations.  It 
has,  from  all  normal  standards  of  fair  play,  been  a  das- 
tardly business.  It  is,  we  are  told,  "legitimate";  and 
so  it  may  be  in  the  theory  of  the  militarists.  But  it  is  a 
species  of  warfare  harrowing  alike  to  those  who  engage 
in  it  and  to  those  who  observe  it.  There  is  in  it  no 
circumstance  of  fine  inspiration.  It  tends  to  nothing 
but  horror. 

And  what  of  aerial  warfare?  No  higher  achievement 
may  be  accredited  to  the  aeroplane  and  the  Zeppelin 
than  that  of  sailing  at  a  safe  height  over  communities 
of  non-combatants  and  pouring  down  upon  them  de- 
struction and  murder.  In  brief,  the  air-craft  is  simply 
another  horrifying  agency  tending  to  augment  the  cruel- 
ties and  anxieties  of  war,  tending  not  at  all  to  its  dig- 
nities or  inspirations. 

Surely  the  common  sense,  the  humane  instinct  of 
mankind,  must  recoil  from  these  brutal  and  brutalizing 
experiences.  Surely  this  warfare,  so  marked  by  atroci- 
ties, so  lacking  in  any  circumstance  or  suggestion  of 
true  glory,  must  impress  the  world  with  the  unspeak- 
able wickedness  of  the  business  of  war.  Surely  there 
can  come  out  of  this  war  no  influence  that  will  not  make 
for  universal  recognition  of  the  values  of  peace. 


The  Governor's  Message. 

Governor  Johnson  is  not  at  his  best  when  he  takes 
his  pen  in  hand.  Black-and-white  is  too  rigid  a  vehicle 
for  those  temperamental  unctuosities  which  so  vivify 
the  governor's  spoken  discourse.  Still  Mr.  Johnson 
contrives  to  make  himself  understood.  His  message 
to  the  state  legislature  is  a  very  clear  statement  even 
of  some  things  which  his  excellency  would  no  doubt 
have  preferred  to  reserve.  Among  other  things  the 
governor  makes  it  plain  that  at  the  point  of  income  in 
comparison  with  outgo  the  state  is  $3,000,000  shy. 
If  he  had  pursued  the  subject  further  his  excellency 
might  have  told  why,  but  he  halted  before  reaching  this 
phase  of  the  question.  Explanation  is  easy.  The  kind 
of  government  which  Governor  Johnson  has  installed, 
with  its  multiplication  of  officials,  its  heavy  expenditure 
incidental  on  account,  its  many  forms  of  augmented 
expense,  costs  more  than  the  old-fashioned  kind.  The 
governor  says  it  is  better.  Maybe  it  is;  certainly  ii 
costs  more. 

Governor  Johnson's  idea  is  to  pass  up  the  enlarged 
demands  of  the  state  to  the  public  service  corporations; 
and  under  the  system  as  it  has  been  revised  there 
seems  no  other  way  unless  there  should  be  resort  either 
to  new  schemes  of  direct  taxation  or  to  old-fashioned 
standards  of  simplicity  and  economy.  This  of  course 
is  unthinkable.  The  corporations  are  easily  gotten  at; 
and  any  protest  which  they  may  make  will  serve  onl\ 
to  enliven  the  satisfaction  which  very  man  '      Inn 

they  see  the  squeezing  process  applied  an  By 

all  means  pass  up  the  deficit  to  the  corpor, 
are   friendless   as   well   as   soulless.     The 
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holler  the  better  the  fun.  Pass  the  deficit  up  to  the 
corporations:  then  make  another  deficit  and  in  turn 
pass  that  up.     It  is  the  slickest  of  all  financial  devices. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  public 
service  corporations  have  only  one  way  of  getting 
money.  All  they  get  comes  from  the  public,  and  if  they 
are  to  pay  increased  taxes  they  must  by  one  device  or 
another  contrive  to  get  in  more.  Squeezing  money 
from  the  corporations  is  only  a  roundabout  way  of 
getting  it  from  the  public.  Therefore  if  the  corpora- 
tions are  assessed  another  $3,000,000  per  annum  on 
state  account  the  money  must  come  from  the  public 
precisely  as  if  it  were  gotten  through  the  ordinary 
methods  of  assessment  and  taxation.  Let  there  be  no 
delusion  in  respect  of  this  matter.  Let  nobody,  even 
under  the  unctuous  advice  of  our  eloquent  governor, 
vainly  imagine  that  taxes  are  being  evaded  because  they 
are  collected  indirectly  through  the  various  public 
service  corporations. 

Governor  Johnson  seems  very  much  :n  earnest  in  his 
declared  wish  to  hold  down  public  expenditures.  He 
sees  what  is  very  plainly  in  view,  namely,  that  the 
system  he  has  created  is  tremendously  costly.  He  sees 
that  its  demands  are  pressing  heavily  upon  the  public. 
Xow  nothing  so  tends  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  a  state 
administration  as  advancing  taxes,  and  the  governor, 
who  is  no  fool,  perfectly  well  understands  it.  This  is 
why  he  is  so  anxious  (1)  to  put  the  $3,000,000  deficit 
over  upon  the  public  service  corporations,  where  it  will 
not  be  seen  by  the  individual  taxpayer,  and  (2)  to  so 
limit  appropriations  that  the  next  year's  statement  of 
the  individual  taxpayer  may  not  be  higher  than  the 
last.     Excellent  reasoning !     Good  politics ! 

The  governor  indicates  a  determination  to  "crimp" 
the  reform  programme.  Progressivism  he  evidently 
thinks  has  gone  far  enough  for  the  present.  He  makes 
one  exception  and,  naturally  enough,  it  is  one  related 
to  his  personal  scheme  of  politics.  He  is  now,  through 
abandonment  of  Republicanism  and  through  the  failure 
of  Progressivism,  a  man  without  a  party.  Naturally 
he  wishes  to  do  away  with  all  parties.  He  has  many 
reasons,  most  of  them  vague,  a  few  of  them  specious : 
but  the  real  reason  is  that  with  the  party  system  de- 
stroyed Mr.  Johnson  will  be  an  even  more  important 
figure  in  the  political  sphere  than  at  the  present  time. 
A  man  politically  successful  without  a  party,  is  of 
course  beautifully  placed  as  an  all-commanding  figure 
under  a  partyless  system.  And  the  governor  is  right. 
With  parties  out  of  the  way  we  should  have  to  depend 
upon  individuals,  and  who  more  likely  to  rule  the  game 
than  Hiram  himself? 

Probably  Governor  Johnson  will  get  everything  he 
wants  from  the  legislature  now  in  session.  The  gov- 
ernor's office  is  the  fountain  of  jobs,  emoluments,  pun- 
ishments, and  rewards.  With  the  powers  under  his 
hand  the  governor  may  advance  any  measure,  retard 
any  measure.  He  may  pay  for  service  or  favor  in 
state  patronage  or  through  apportionment  of  state  funds 
or  both.  He  knows  how  to  use  these  resources;  he  is 
restrained  by  no  scruples.  He  managed  the  last  two 
legislatures  successfully  by  use  of  the  powers  of  his 
office.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  repeat 
this  record.  , 

President  Wilson  and  a  Second  Term. 

In  spite  of  his  positive  commitment  to  the  one-term 
principle  President  Wilson  is  looking  to  a  second  can- 
didacy. He  does  not  announce  the  fact  in  direct  terms 
— that  would  not  be  in  form.  But  there  can  be  but  one 
interpretation  of  his  remark  last  week  at  Indianapolis 
that  the  American  people  will  later  on  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  their  favor  or  condemnation  of  his 
policies.  Even  if  this  significant  phrase  had  been 
omitted,  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  Indianapolis 
speech  would  have  left  no  question  in  any  mind  of  the 
President's   intentions   with   respect  to   1916. 

Xow  that  Mr.  Wilson's  plans  are  no  longer  in  con- 
cealment we  may  expect  in  series  similar  outpourings 
of  political  buncombe  and,  what  is  even  more  to  be 
regretted,  a  shaping  of  the  policies  of  administration 
toward  the  grand  aim  of  renomination  and  reelection. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  have  gone  ahead  with  his 
high  uuties,  leaving  the  matter  of  his  own  political 
future  to  be  determined  apart  from  personal  activities 
parated  from  any  connection  with  administrative 
c  _s.  


/cry  interesting  in  connection  with  the  President's 
mifest  intentions  is  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in 


the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  and  other  papers  friendly 
to  the  Administration  charging  that  a  "conspiracy" 
exists  among  certain  Democratic  politicians  to  deny 
Mr.  Wilson  a  renomination  in  1916.  This  is  just  the 
sill}'  talk  of  certain  correspondents  who  wish  to  create 
a  political  sensation,  or  who  perhaps  are  too  wanting 
in  experience  and  judgment  to  know  that  a  conspiracy 
must  have  a  more  substantial  basis  than  loose,  resentful 
talk  on  the  part  of  a  few  disgruntled  politicians.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among 
Democrats  with  the  course  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. It  is  the  outcome  of  many  circumstances — of 
patronage  troubles  for  the  most  part.  The  President 
makes  few  concessions  to  what  is  styled  "senatorial 
courtesy."  He  consults  whom  he  pleases,  appoints 
whom  he  pleases.  He  is  at  little  pains  to  take  counsel 
with  or  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  Democratic  sena- 
tors who  do  not  cordially  accept  his  policies,  who  fail, 
in  his  own  phrase  at  Indianapolis,  to  take  orders  from 
the  "captain  of  the  team."  Mr.  Wilson  has,  too,  a  mal- 
adroit habit  of  giving  office  to  factional  enemies  and. de- 
nying it  in  man)'  notable  instances  to  battle-scarred  sup- 
porters. The  idea  is  not  new  in  politics.  It  is  a 
favorite  policy  with  the  cold-blooded,  and,  let  it  be 
whispered  low,  the  President  is  distinctly  a  cold-blooded 
man.  Then  there  are  other  grievances.  The  South, 
which  ought  in  all  conscience  to  be  grateful  for  favors 
received,  is  unhappy  because  the  President  appears  luke- 
warm respecting  its  project  for  rural  credits.  There 
are  still  other  elements  of  disaffection.  Certain  sec- 
tions of  the  South  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  tariff, 
notably  Louisiana.  Tammany  is  honing  its  tomahawk. 
To  put  it  briefly,  the  President  at  this  mid-term  period 
is  getting  just  what  comes  to  every  President  sooner 
or  later  in  the  course  of  his  official  life.  In  the 
immediate  instance  the  reaction  was  postponed  longer 
than  usual — longer  by  many  months  than  in  the 
case  of  President  Taft.  It  is  here  now  and  in  full 
tide.  But  it  is  not  a  conspiracy.  Those  who  insist 
upon  giving  it  the  latter  name  fail  to  comprehend  the 
difference  between  loose  grumbling  and  definitely  or- 
ganized opposition.  The  fact  is  if  Mr.  Wilson  wants 
a  renomination — and  he  wants  it  if  the  chances  for  elec- 
tion shall  seem  to  him  favorable — he  is  going  to  get  it 
and  get  it  easily.  

It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  those  political  ele- 
ments and  forces  personally  antagonistic  to  Mr. 
Wilson  are  avoiding  anything  like  direct  commit- 
ment against  him.  For  example,  the  Hearst  newspapers 
are  systematically  "knocking"  Wilson.  But  they  are 
doing  it  by  inference  rather  than  by  straightforward 
and  forthright  methods.  To  illustrate:  That  brilliant, 
shallow,  characterless  swashbuckler  of  yellow  jour- 
nalism, Mr.  John  Temple  Graves,  is  writing  broadly 
through  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  support  of  Champ 
Clark  as  the  next  Democratic  nominee.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  Hearst  "policy.''  So  far  as  Mr.  Graves  is 
concerned,  it  is  just  part  of  the  day's  work.  Other 
writers  favoring  the  Wilson  faction,  if  it  may  be  so 
styled,  charge  that  the  Champ  Clark  men  are  sowing 
seeds  of  discontent  in  the  party.  All  of  which  is  only 
gossip  founded  on  the  grumbling  above  referred  to. 
Those  who  for  any  reason  are  resentful  against  Wilson 
find  Clark  a  handy  name,  not  indeed  to  conjure  with, 
but  through  which  to  vent  their  ill  nature.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  Wilson 
is  its  best  hope  and  it  will  nominate  him  without 
serious  effort  on  his  part  if  he  wants  to  be  nominated. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  commit  himself  to  a  second 
candidacy  in  positive  terms  until  he  can  feel  assured 
in  his  own  mind  of  success.  He  is  not  without  the 
vanities  which  a  long  career  in  school  work  invariably 
imposes  upon  the  masculine  mind.  Your  school  man, 
accustomed  to  living  on  terms  of  authority  with  imma- 
turity, acquires  the  habit  of  regarding  himself  as  the 
centre  and  head  of  things.  It  gets  in  his  blood  after  a 
while.  If  anybody  doubts  it,  let  him  venture  in  some 
small  way  to  differ  in  opinion  from  some  schoolteacher 
or  college  professor  of  his  acquaintance.  They  are  all 
alike.  In  every  one  of  them  the  vanity  nerve  lies  near 
the  surface.  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to  run  again  and  he  ex- 
pects to  run  again,  but  he  will  not  go  far  enough  in 
the  way  of  positive  declaration  to  prevent  his  drawing 
back  if,  when  the  time  comes,  the  water  should  look 
cold. 

Within  the  current  week  the  Argonaut  has  held  close 
confab  with  a  gentleman  very  much  in  the  know  of 
things  in  the  Democratic  organization.  At  the  be- 
ginning he  out  forth  the  usual  bow-wow  of  the  heavy- 


weight politician  when  visiting  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  But  after  a  while  he  got  down  to  bedrock. 
Upon  this  basis  his  conclusions  were  that  if  we  shall 
have  a  revival  of  prosperity  nothing  can  beat  Wilson. 
He  did  not  get  round  to  what  would  happen  if  pros- 
perity shall  get  lost  somewhere  on  a  sidetrack. 


The  Rights  of  Neutrals. 

The  American  note  to  Great  Britain  with  respect  to 
neutrality  and  contraband  was  friendly.  Likewise  the 
English  note  in  reply  is  friendly.  This  is  quite  as  it 
should  be.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  too-careful 
friendliness  all  round  may  end  in  a  mush  of  mutual  con- 
cession with  no  principle  established. 

Here  is  the  situation :  England,  under  what  is  called 
the  right  of  search,  claims  the  privilege  not  only  of 
estopping  merchandise  in  transit  from  the  United  States 
to  the  countries  at  war,  other  than  her  own  and  those  of 
her  allies,  but  to  countries  with  which  she  as  well  as 
the  United  States  is  at  peace.  She  claims  further  the 
right  to  halt  and  search  an  American  ship  no  matter 
where  she  may  be  going  and  taking  from  such  ship 
persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  countries  with  which 
she  is  at  war.  To  be  sure,  her  formal  denlands  are  not 
thus  directly  set  forth.  It  is  to  her  practice  that  we 
must  look  to  discover  the  basis  of  her  contention. 
Some  time  in  Xovember  an  American  ship  sailing  from 
Bellingham  Bay  to  Boston  was  halted  off  our  Atlantic 
coast  by  a  French  ship  acting  for  the  Allies,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  Germany,  the  ship's  cook,  was  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  In  this  case  an  American  ship  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade  between  two  American  ports  was 
made  the  victim  of  annoyance  and  loss  under  a  theory 
sanctioned  by  England  and  the  powers  in  alliance  with 
her.  Again:  Xumbers  of  neutral  vessels  laden  with 
American  goods  consigned  to  neutral  countries  have 
been  halted  and  "held  up"  from  going  about  their  busi- 
ness. At  least  one  shipper  of  California  dried  fruits, 
carrying  on  a  business  with  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  has  been  prevented  from  sending  goods  to  the 
Danish  port  of  Copenhagen.  In  this  case  the  shipper 
made  specific  request  of  our  State  Department  for  as- 
surances of  its  protection ;  and  while  receipt  of  his 
letters  have  been  acknowledged,  nothing  more  has  been 
done.  Our  State  Department  declines  to  give  to  an 
American  shipper  of  American  goods  in  a  neutral  ship 
to  a  neutral  country  a  certificate  of  protection  against 
seizure. 

All  this  is  manifestly  illogical  and  wrong.  It  is  ab- 
surd, or  something  worse,  that  commerce  between  neu- 
tral countries  in  neutral  ships  should  be  subject  to 
seizure  or  interference  on  the  part  of  countries  who 
choose  for  their  own  reasons  to  fight  each  other. 
It  is  something  very  much  worse  than  absurd  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  sets  up  to  be  the 
biggest  and  richest  country  in  the  world,  should  con- 
sent to  the  disturbance  of  its  commerce  in  neutral  ships 
with  neutral  countries  to  please  England  or  anybody 
else.  It  comes  precious  near  to  the  line  of  cowardice 
when  the  State  Department  at  Washington  can  not  give 
to  an  American  citizen  protection  in  the  shipping  of 
American  goods  in  a  neutral  ship  to  a  neutral  country. 

The  claim  made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  that 
American  goods  sold  to  Denmark  may  ultimately  reach 
Germany.  This  may  be  so.  But  if  so,  England's  con- 
tention is  not  with  the  United  States,  but  with  Den- 
mark. The  fact  that  Denmark  may  sell  to  Germany  in 
no  logical  sense  affects  our  right  to  trade  with  Den- 
mark. It  might  as  reasonably  be  claimed  on  the  part 
of  the  government  at  the  City  of  Mexico  that  England 
has  no  right  to  send  merchandise  to  the  United  States 
because  it  may  ultimately  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  insurgents. 

It  has  remained  for  a  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, his  excellency  Ramulo  Xaon,  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  to  define  in  a  common-sense  way  and 
|  in  plain  terms  the  rights  of  neutrals  under  conditions 
'  similar  to  those  now  existing.  In  an  address  before  a 
gathering  of  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington 
on  December  8th  Senor  Xaon  put  forth  these  pointed 
declarations : 

The  interests  of  the  countries  not  involved  in  conflict  are 
as  much  entitled  to  respect,  as  sacred,  to  say  the  least,  as 
those  which  could  be  invoked  which  misfortune  has  led  to 
belligerency.  The  mission  of  the  neutral  countries  is  to  main- 
tain the  progress  of  the  world  and  to  conserve  its  moral  and 
materia!  energies  as  a  nucleus  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
disturbed  equilibrium  in  a  future  which  we  all  hope  will  be 
immediate.  That  social  mission  which  is  as  supreme  as  the 
very  defensive  sovereignty,  augments  if  possible  the  attention 
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which  deserves  the  respect  tor  the  integrity  of  their  rights  as 
neutrals.  If  these  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  belligerents 
conflict,  a  spirit  of  justice,  a  sentiment  of  humanity  and  a 
reason  of  high  practical  policy  determine  that  the  rights  of 
the  neutrals  must  prevail,  inasmuch  as  their  mission  is  a  mis- 
sion of  progress,  of  preservation,  and  of  life.     * 

The  world's  interests  are  permanent  and  superior  and 
must  triumph  in  the  end  to  the  injury  both  of  the  con- 
veniences and  of  the  moral  prestige  of  those  who  resist  them. 

Continuing,  Seflor  Xaon  declared  that  the  nations  of 
this  continent  seek  recognition  once  for  all 

Of  the  rights  of  neutral  countries  in  such  form  as  to  respond 
at  the  same  time  to  the  requirements  of  their  commerce, 
which  are  vital,  and  to  the  respect  for  their  sovereignty,  which 
is  inviolable  before  the  law  and  which  should  also  be  so  before 
the  conscience  of  the  world.     *     *     * 

The  right  of  the  belligerent  ends  where  the  right  of  the 
neutral  begins.  Therefore  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
fate  of  war  are  reciprocal  and  can  not  go  beyond  the  line 
laid  down  by  the  strictest  necessity  of  belligerency.  Any 
excess  in  its  favor  is  an  injustice,  a  violation  of  law,  an 
arbitrary  act  which  can  find  justification  in  no  sound  con- 
cept, in  no  consideration  other  than  contempt  for  prin- 
ciples.    *     *     * 

As  long  as  the  war  continues  to  offer  us  the  sad  spectacle 
which  moves  all  of  us,  may  at  least  our  democracies  continue 
to  develop  their  productive  energies  and  build  up  their  tradi- 
tion of  harmony  and  continental  fraternity,  which  rest  above 
all   on  right  and  justice. 

In  its  diplomatic  interchanges  with  England  the 
United  States  ought  to  place  itself  squarely  upon  the 
principles. here  laid  down  by  Seflor  Naon.  Concede,  if 
you  will,  that  a  belligerent  has  the  right  to  prevent  the 
supplying  of  merchandise  to  a  country  with  which  it  is 
at  war.  But  that  is  the  sum  total  of  concession.  The 
demand  that  commerce  between  neutrals  in  neutral 
ships  shall  subject  itself  to  prohibition  or  inspection 
goes  beyond  the  line.  The  certificate  of  an  American 
customs  officer  that  a  particular  cargo  in  a  neutral  ship 
is  destined  for  a  neutral  port,  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
And  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington had  the  judgment  and  the  resolution  to  insist 
upon  it.  Xo  country,  least  of  all  England,  would  ven- 
ture to  put  a  feather's  weight  of  obstruction  upon 
American  commerce  with  a  neutral  country  in  a  neutral 
ship  if  the  American  State  Department  should  defi- 
nitely declare  its  purpose  to  insist  upon  this  theory  of 
neutral  rights. 

It  is  possible  that  our  State  Department  feels  itself 
under  restriction  in  respect  of  immediate  contentions 
because  of  claims  made  by  our  own  and  other  countries 
in  times  past  and  duly  enforced.  During  our  Civil 
War,  if  memory  serves,  we  claimed  certain  privileges 
under  the  rights  of  search  and  retention  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  street,  got  away  with  it.  It  is  the 
fashion  among  nations  to  claim  everything  in  emergen- 
cies. But  the  matter  is  one  rather  to  be  determined 
upon  considerations  of  reason  than  of  precedent. 
There  are  precedents  every  way — in  many  ways  that 
were  and  are  wrong.  There  has  now  come  a  time 
when  there  needs  to  be  an  adjustment  upon  reasonable 
lines  rather  than  in  conformity  to  obsolete  practice. 
The  United  States  is  potential  enough,  for  all  its  mili- 
tary disabilities,  to  establish  sound  principles  and  sound 
usage,  and  she  ought  to  do  it  now.  She  ought  to  stand 
firmly  for  the  rights  of  trade  between  neutral  countries 
in  neutral  ships.  Anything  less  than  this  is  in  violation 
of  the  plain  and  unimpeachable  declaration  of  funda- 
mental principles  laid  down  in  the  declarations  above 
quoted  by  Seflor  Xaon. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  communication  from  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant  in  another  column  will  be  read  with  peculiar 
interest  in  this  country.  Xot  only  is  the  writer  a  sena- 
tor of  the  French  Republic  and  a  senator  of  world- 
wide distinction,  but  he  is  intimately  known  in  America, 
where  his  pleas  for  international  peace  have  been 
heard  with  attention  and  sympathy.  The  baron  is  a 
member  of  The  Hague  Conference  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  arbitration  and  of  a  world  amity  has 
amounted  to  a  passion,  and  a  most  honorable  one.  At 
the  same  time  we  may  note  here  one  more  illustration 
of  the  old  adage  that  circumstances  alter  cases.  If 
France  had  not  been  involved  in  the  present  conflict  the 
baron  would  doubtless  have  adopted  an  attitude  of 
strict  neutrality  and  he  would  have  used  his  high  powers 
to  urge  the  warring  nations  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
to  assemble  themselves  in  penitential  garb  at  The 
Hague.  But  France  happens  to  be  involved  and  the 
baron  happens  to  be  a  Frenchman.  Therefore  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  and  to  die, 
if  necessary,  in  the  last  ditch  in  defense  of  his  country. 


Compromise  and  conciliation  are  alike  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  sword  having  said  the  first  word  the 
sword  must  say  the  last  also.  Consistency  is  a  jewel, 
but  then  so  is  patriotism.  If  the  two  are  of  an  inhar- 
monious hue  we  may  perhaps  agree  that  they  are  of  a 
like  beauty  while  drawing  attention  to  certain  stern 
facts  of  human  nature  that  are  in  no  way  to  be  abolished 
by  logic  and  that  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  re- 
former until  they  come  close  to  the  domestic  hearth. 


The  old  question  of  mileage  now,  as  always,  before 
Congress,  is  likely  to  be  threshed  out  for  this  session  in 
the  usual  way.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  an  innovation  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  each 
member  of  Congress  be  allowed,  not  a  fixed  mileage 
rate,  but  the.  actual  traveling  expenses  of  himself  and 
the  dependent  members  of  his  family.  The  argument 
for  this  proposal  is  not  without  weight.  A  man  and 
his  family,  it  is  urged,  ought  not  to  be  penalized  by 
long  separation  or  heavy  expense  because  the  man  is 
elected  to  Congress.  It  is  better,  it  is  argued,  both  for 
the  congressman  and  his  family,  and  in  the  long  run 
for  the  nation,  that  they  live  together  during  as  well 
as  between  sessions.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  a 
bachelor  should  get  the  same  traveling  allowance  to  and 
from  the  capital  as  a  man  like  Representative  Fitz- 
gerald, who  has  not  only  a  wife,  but  seven  children. 
The  project  for  a  family  allowance  is  in  process  of 
being  laughed  to  death,  but  when  the  humor  of  it  shall 
have  been  worked  out  the  common  sense  of  Congress 
may  give  serious  heed  to  the  suggested  innovation. 


Professor  E.  R.  Bryan  of  Colgate  University  re- 
marked in  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  Oregon 
Teachers'  Association  last  week  that  the  best  work 
done  by  men  of  the  intellectual  sort  is  not,  as  Dr.  Osier 
has  stated,  before  the  age  of  sixty,  but  after  that  period. 
In  demonstration  Dr.  Bryan  said  that 
Six  hundred  of  the  most  important  scientists,  statesmen,  and 
Old  World  famous  men  were  selected,  and  it  was  found  that 
only  five  per  cent  of  them  accomplished  their  world's  work 
before  the  age  of  forty  ;  ten  per  cent  between  forty  and  fifty ; 
twenty  per  cent  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  thirty-five  per  cent 
between  sixty  and  seventy ;  twenty-one  per  cent  between 
seventy  and  eighty  ;  and  nine  per  cent  after  they  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighty. 

The  value  of  this  testimony  is  somewhat  affected  by 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  six  hundred  men  referred  to 
stood  in  the  character  of  judge  in  his  own  case.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  in  the  period  beyond  sixty  willing 
to  concede  that  his  work  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
earlier  years  lacks  vigor  and  value.  Something  of  the 
principle  involved  was  set  forth  long  ago  in  a  cele- 
brated interview  by  a  celebrated  fictionist  in  the  famous 
dialogue  between  Gil  Bias  and  the  Archbishop.  The 
truth  is  that  certain  kinds  of  work  may  be  done  best 
in  maturity  of  powers  and  under  fixity  of  mental  habit. 
But  any  kind  of  work  calling  for  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, initiative,  and  sympathy  is  best  done  at  a  period 
of  life  when  the  initiative,  imagination,  and  sympathy 
are  at  high  tide.  Few  men  after  sixty  retain  the  recep- 
tivity of  mind  and  the  enthusiasm  which  enable  them 
to  appreciate  or  perhaps  to  understand  the  impulses  and 
motives  of  the  younger  world  about  them.  Very  many 
men  do  excellent  work  far  into  what  are  called  ad- 
vanced years.  Yet  the  instances,  we  think,  are  rare 
when  men  sixty  or  upwards  add  to  their  professional 
or  business  repute  or  contribute  more  than  a  plodding 
part  to  the  activities  of  life. 


Congress  has  practically  referred  the  issue  of  woman's 
suffrage  to  the  individual  states.  This  partly  to  avoid 
individual  embarrassment,  but  mainly  under  influences 
which  originate  in  the  Southern  States.  Besides  the 
ordinary  motives  connected  with  this  issue  the  South 
has  to  consider  the  consequences  of  bestowing  the  fran- 
chise upon  some  millions  of  black  women.  In  the  South, 
therefore,  woman's  suffrage  is  not  merely  a  sentimental 
issue.  Xow  in  all  likelihood  the  suffrage  propagandists 
will  take  up  the  work  of  agitation  state  by  state;  and 
in  time  they  are  pretty  likely  to  win  everywhere.  The 
reason  is  in  plain  view.  For  any  man  in  public  life  to 
oppose  woman's  suffrage  now  anywhere  outside  the 
Southern  States  is  to  incur  enmity  and  promote  re- 
prisals. In  California,  for  example,  no  man  definitely 
(and  publicly)  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  could  hope 
to  be  elected  to  any  public  office.  The  advocates 
of  the  movement  are  largely  persons  of  one  idea 
who    subordinate    every    other    political    consideration 


to  this  particular  motive.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
politician  incurs  no  penalties  by  favoring  woman's 
suffrage.  Many  of  his  constituents  may  regard  suf- 
frage as  unwise.  But  they  do  not  take  the  mat- 
ter so  seriously  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of  political 
action.  This  being  the  situation,  every  little  vote- 
potting  politician  is  of  course  for  woman's  suffrage. 
He  is  for  anything  that  has  got  a  vote  in  it;  he  is 
against  nothing  if  it  makes  him  an  enemy.  It  is  there- 
fore only  a  matter  of  time  when  woman's  suffrage  will 
be  the  rule  throughout  the  American  states  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  the   South. 


But  for  certain  pages  in  our  recent  history,  notably 
the  procedure  by  which  Alden  Anderson  was  legis- 
lated out  of  the  state  bank  superintendence-,  and  even 
more  notably  the  means  by  which  the  supporters  of 
President  Taft  were  cheated  of  their  right  of  franchise 
three  years  ago,  we  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  movement  on  foot  at  Sacramento  for  a  "shorter 
ballot"  is  aimed  directly  at  Secretary  of  State  Frank 
Jordan.  This  movement  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill  about  to 
be  introduced  by  Senator  Jones  of  Santa  Clara  to  abolish 
the  elective  offices  of  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treas- 
urer, and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a 
project  for  the  appointment  of  these  officials  by  the 
governor.  The  animus  as  related  to  Jordan  is  declared 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  November  election  he 
received  some  28,000  votes  more  than  Governor  John- 
son. The  Argonaut  ventures  the  judgment  that  if  this 
scheme  to  legislate  Jordan  out  of  office  shall  succeed 
the  practical  effect  will  be  to  make  Jordan  the  governor 
in  1918. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  Ex-President  Taft. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  6,  1915. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  I  have  a  sister-in-law  to  whon. 
last  year  I  made  a  Christmas  present  of  a  subscription 
to  your  valuable  paper.  It  has  become  a  great  fireside 
companion  for  her.  She  is  a  woman  of  brilliancy  and 
intellect  and  keenness  of  public  matters.  She  knows  a 
good  thing  when  she  sees  it.  May  I  ask  you  to  see  to  it  that 
my  subscription  for  her  is  renewed.  I  enclose  herewith 
money  order  for  $4.00.  Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.   H.   Taft. 


A  Gracious,  if  Partizan,  Note  from   the  Senator  and  Author, 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 

SEXAT.   PARIS. 

Clermont-Creans,  Sarthe,  le  15  Decembre,  1914. 

Monsieur  le  Direcleur  de  the  Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Cat. — 

Cher  Monsieur:  Je  recois  tres  regulierement  et  rapide- 
ment  the  Argonaut.  Votre  chronique  sur  "the  theatre  of  war" 
est  tres  bien  faite,  tres  impartiale. 

J'ai  lu  avec  grand  inleret  votre  excellent  article  du  24 
Octobre  sur  la  guerre  et  le  mouvement  de  la  paix.  Le  temps 
m'a  manque  pour  y  repondre  plus  tot. 

En  ce  moment  je  ne  puis  penser  qu'a  contribuer  de  toutes 
mes  forces  a  aider  mon  pays  a  chasser  l'armee  allemande  de 
notre  territoire,  et.  cela  fait,  a  aider  ensuite  les  Beiges  dont 
l'heroisme  a  ete  pour  le  monde  entier  un  magnifique  exemple. 
Plus  j'ai  desire,  reclame  la  paix,  plus  mon  devoir  est  aujour- 
d'hui  de  repousser  la  guerre  qui  nous  est  faite  et  qui  est  une 
honte  pour  la  civilisation,  une  honte  dont  vous  ne  pouvez 
avoir,  heureusement  pour  vous,  aucune  idee.  Je  n'accepterai 
aucune  paix  qui  serait  pour  aujourd'hui  une  trcve  et  pour 
demain  une  menace.  Je  veux  une  paix  definitive,  et  tous  les 
Francais,  tous  les  Beiges,  tous  les  Anglais,  tous  les  Russes, 
tous  les  Japonais,  tous  les  Serbes  ont  cette  meme  et  unique 
volonte.  Que  nos  amis  ne  nous  parlent  pas  de  la  paix  tant 
que  les  arinees  allemandes  souilleront  de  leur  presence  et  de 
leurs  crimes  quotidiens,  inexpiables  le  sol  de  la  France  et  de 
la  Belgique.  Les  armees  allemandes  se  sont  a  jamais 
desbonorees.  Nous  ne  combattons  pas  seulement  pour  la 
France  et  pour  la  Belgique,  nous  combattons  pour  tout  le 
monde.  pour  le  nouveau  comme  pour  l'ancien,  car  le  nouveau 
monde  ne  peut  se  developper  sous  le  regime  du  droit  du  plus 
fort  et  sous  la  menace  de  la  violation  des  traites.  Si,  par 
impossible,  le  militarisme  allemand  sortait  vivant  de  cette 
guerre  qu'il  a  follement  dechainee,  il  faudrait  la  recommencer. 
Finissons  en  une  fois  pour  toutes.  Voila  ce  que  pensent,  sans 
une  seule  exception,  tous  les  Francais  et  tous  mes  amis.  Les 
Allemands  pourront  essayer  de  tout  massacrer,  bruier  et 
detruire  en  France  comme  en  Belgique.  S'ils  y  parviennent, 
fee  dont  je  doute,  car  notre  resistance  est  unanime  et  sans 
faiblesse)  nous  les  ensevelirons  sous  nos  ruines.  lis  paieront 
leur   crime,    soyez-en    certain.  Votre   devoue, 

d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 

Excellent  votre  article  du  28  Xovembre  sur  l'inconcevable 
refus  d'accorder   le  "Greek  Theatre"  a  une  representation  de 

charite ! ! 

■■» 

Ten  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Cork  from  800  to  1000 
city-reared  swine  were  marketed  each  week.  At  pres- 
ent only  fifteen  or  twenty  are  offered,  and  from  indi- 
cations the  falling  off  will  be  still  more  noticeable. 
Sanitary  conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
-m»m>    

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  California  oil 
for  fuel  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  equivalent  to  about 
20,000,000  tons  of  coal,  or  about  six  times  the  output 
of  coal  in  Washington,  or.  for  that  matter,  in  all  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  combined,  in  1914. 


Immigration  through  the  port  of  Xew  York  for  I'M  4 
fell  off  to  the  extent  of  601,410  person?  -five 

per  cent,  as  compared  with  1913.  Stai- 
the  number  of  departing  aliens  was  gr- 
than  in  1913. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  16,  1915. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


When  Mark  Twain  took  his  first  Turkish  bath  and  was  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  vigorous  massage  he  remarked  to  the  ope- 
rator thai  it  would  probably  take  months  to  reduce  him  to  the 
requisite  size  by  methods  so  slow  and  tedious.  "Go  away,"  he 
said,  "and  borrow  a  jackplane.  I  will  wait."  The  methods 
of  the  contending  armies  in  France  and  Flanders  seem  to  be 
equally  tedious,  and  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  what  they  think 
they  are  doing  or  trying  to  do.  Why  should  the  winning  of 
a  few  yards  be  considered  as  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat? 
Why  these  tremendous  efforts  to  sap  and  tunnel  and  excavate 
until  the  armies  seem  to  be  composed  of  earthworms  rather 
than  of  men?  To  what  actual  and  vital  end  have  these  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers  given  their  lives  to  bullet  and  shell  and  mine 
and  all  for  the  capture  of  a  single  trench  that  is  but  one  of  an 
endless  succession  of  trenches  that  can  be  dug  far  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  taken  ?  Do  the  Allies  expect  to  dig 
their  way  into  Brussels  and  thence  to  Berlin  at  the  rate  of  a 
yard  a  day  ?  Do  the  Germans  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  emerge  explosively  from  their  last  tunnel  and  find 
themselves  in  Paris?  In  that  case  we  may  appeal  to  Macau- 
lay's  celebrated  schoolboy,  who  will  make  his  usual  calcula- 
tions and  so  predict  the  end  of  the  war  during  the  last  years 
of  the  next  century.  „ 

But  of  course  there  is  method  in  all  this  madness.  It  is  not 
mere  military  pugnacity  that  inspires  these  tremendous  siege 
assaults  upon  trenches  that  command  only  a  few  yards  of 
ground  and  that  can  be  constructed  in  endless  succession  to 
the  rear  like  the  furrows  in  a  plowed  field.  The  capture  of 
a  trench  is  of  no  value  to  the  Germans  as  a  linear  step  on  the 
road  to  Paris.  Nor  do  the  French,  pushing  northward 
through  Alsace,  expect  to  envelope  the  German  army  to  the 
rear  by  advancing  a  yard  or  so  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  and 
"consolidating"  themselves  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  And 
perhaps  the  French  advance  in  Alsace  is  as  good  an  example 
of  the  general  military  aims  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Now 
the  proverbial  "glance  at  the  map"  will  show  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  pushed  southward  across  the  Meuse  to  St.  Mihiel, 
thus  making  a  sharp  loop  in  a  line  otherwise  fairly  straight. 
From  this  loop  they  apparently  can  not  be  dislodged  by  direct 
fighting.  Now  carry  the  eye  eastward  a  few  miles  to  Pont-a 
Mousson,  and  from  Pont-a-Mousson  we  know  that  a  French 
force  is  battling  its  way  north  in  the  direction  of  Metz  by 
this  same  process  of  laying  siege  to  trench  after  trench.  Now 
the  explanation  is  simple.  The  German  line  of  communication 
runs  through  Metz.  That  is  to  say  Metz  lies  on  the  railroad 
line  over  which  pass  all  the  food  and  supplies  needed  by  the 
Germans,  not  only  at  St.  Mihjel,  but  throughout  that  whole 
area  of  the  war.  Cut  that  line  and  the  German  army  must 
retreat  or  strangle,  just  as  a  diver  must  come  to  the  surface 
or  choke  if  you  cut  his  life  line.  Every  cartridge  and  every 
trouser  button  passes  over  that  railroad.  If  that  railroad 
should  be  dominated  by  French  guns  there  would  be  no  more 
cartridges  or  trousers  buttons  that  are  essential  additions  even 
to  superhuman  bravery.  Now  Metz  is  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  the  French  force,  and  therefore  the  gain  of  a  few  yards 
means  a  great  deal.  It  is  well  worth  having.  If  the  Germans 
save  a  trench  they  have  preserved  their  life  line  to  that  ex- 
tent. If  the  French  gain  a  few  yards  it  is  a  measurable  pro 
portion  of  the  road  before  them. 


And  this  seems  true  of  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
fields.  The  main  German  army  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Warsaw  on  the  Bzura  River,  and  at  the  moment  of 
writing  there  are  reports  of  movements  that  indicate  another 
advance.  If  these  reports  prove  to  be  true  it  will  mean  that 
the  cold  weather  has  hardened  the  roads  sufficiently  for  the 
heavy  guns.  Von  Hindenberg  is  said  to  have  been  reinforced 
from  Belgium,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  attack  on  Warsaw 
will  be  carried  out  from  the  west  and  from  Mlawa  on  the 
north.  But  if  the  delay  has  enabled  Von  Hindenberg  to  catch 
his  breath  and  to  receive  reinforcements,  it  has  also  enabled 
the  Russians  to  strengthen  their  defensive  positions.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Russians  are  now  much 
more  favorably  situated  than  they  were  before.  They  have 
heavily  crushed  the  Austrian  armies  to  the  south,  they  have 
defeated  the  Turks,  and  they  have  overrun  the  Austrian 
province  of  Bukowina.  The  threat  of  the  Austrians  compelled 
them  to  fall  back  some  fifty  miles  from  Cracow,  but  they  are 
now  once  more  pushing  westward,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  stopped  by  anything  short  of  a  defeat  in  front  of  Warsaw. 
But  armies  move  slowly,  and  Cracow  will  not  again  be 
threatened  for  some  days  yet. 


Now  that  same  solution  can  be  applied  to  most  of  the  severe 
fighting  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  The  immediate 
objective  will  not  be  detected  on  the  ordinary  map,  but  it 
will  be  found  on  the  large-scale  and  the  railroad  map.  It  is 
usually  a  railroad.  Immediately  behind  the  line  of  the  Allies 
in  Flanders  is  one  of  the  great  trunk  railroads  that  run  direct 
into  Paris.  Now  if  the  Germans  were  able  to  make  a  few 
successive  reports  to  the  effect  that  "we  won  a  trench,"  or 
"we  gained  a  hundred  yards,"  they  would  be  in  possession  of 
that  railroad.  To  that  extent  the  armies  of  the  Allies  would 
be  severed  from  Paris.  Their  whole  line  would  fall  back. 
They  would  be  unable  to  hurry  reinforcements  to  threatened 
points,  and  the  very  railroad  that  had  served  them  so  well 
would  be  used  for  another  and  possibly  a  more  successful 
"drive"  upon  Paris.  The  trench  fighting  is  therefore  not  quite 
so  meaningless  as  it  may  seem. 


A  striking  example  of  this  trench  fighting  comes  to  hand 
at  the  moment  of  writing.  A  few  days  ago  the  French  re- 
ported the  capture  of  three  lines  of  trenches  at  Soissons  on 
the  Aisne.  Now  we  learn  that  the  Germans  are  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  recover  these  trenches,  since  their  possession 
by  the  enemy  brings  the  German  line  of  communication  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  French  guns.  Now  probably  these 
three  trenches  represent  only  a  few  hundred  yards  of  ground, 
but  nevertheless  this  ground  means  the  difference  between 
security  and  a  very  serious  danger.  It  will  be  found  in  all 
cases  that  this  trench  fighting  was  a  very  definite  and  attain- 
able object.  

The  situation  on  the  main  battlefields  is  unchanged.  The 
net  results  of  the  week's  fighting  have  been  small  successes 
on  both  sides,  a  few  yards  gained  here  and  lost  there.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Lord  Kitchener's  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  made  no  definite  claims  to  progress.  He  spoke  of  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  war  and  he  gave  no  hint  that  any 
actual  b- lancing  of  results  had  been  formed  in  his  own  mind. 
It  is  net  Lord  Kitchener's  role  to  be  either  optimistic  or  pessi- 
mistic, and  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  only 
weak  i..inds  that  allow  themselves  either  to  hope  or  to  fear. 
Lord  1  .tchener  deals  in  facts,  and  since  he  had  no  facts  to 
irt    we   may   assume   that  there   were   none    of   any   impor- 

vice.  Nor  does  a  study  of  the  map  show  that  the  rival  lines 
e  done  much  more  than  vibrate. 


It  seems  certain  that  Roumania  will  enter  the  war,  and  this 
means  that  nearly  half  a  million  men  will  flood  into  Hungary 
and  join  hands  with  the  Russian  invaders.  Roumania  would 
have  entered  the  war  long  ago  but  for  two  deterrents.  She 
was  afraid  of  an  attack  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  she  had  a 
bitter  grudge  against  Russia.  It  is  now  freely  stated  that 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  have  been  reconciled  and  that  Russia 
has  held  out  the  olive  branch  by  an  offer  to  return  Bessarabia, 
which  she  took  for  herself  when  she  cut  Moldavia  into  two 
parts.  If  Roumania  had  been  able  to  make  up  her  mind  at 
an  earlier  date  she  could  probably  have  called  to  her  flag  some 
half  million  Austrian  Roumanians  who  are  now  half-heartedly 
fighting  for  Franz-Joseph.  She  might  be  able  to  do  this  even 
now,  but  in  any  case  the  advent  of  Roumania  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  terrific  blow  to  Austria,  and  Austria  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  blows.         

As  a  slight  aid  to  a  comprehension  of  Russia's  military 
strength  it  may  be  said  that  1,800,000  male  Russians  every 
year  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  become  subject  to 
military  duty.  As  a  further  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  of  Russian  mobilization  we  may  imagine  a  Cali- 
fornia force  summoned  to  the  defense  of  the  Eastern  coast  and 
compelled  to  walk  the  whole  way.  It  is  probable  that  Russia 
has  not  more  than  about  one-fifth  of  her  potential  strength 
now  at  the  front.  The  other  four-fifths  are  trudging  through 
the  snows.  

The  extent  of  the  British  mobilization  is  a  matter  of  some 
discussion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Lord  Kitchener  carefully 
refrained  from  figures  during  his  speech  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  November  19  the 
prime  minister  said  that  there  were  then  more  than  1,100,000 
men  on  the  registers  exclusive  of  the  Territorials,  and  this 
would  mean  that  the  total  number  was  about  one  million  and 
a  half.  At  the  same  time  the  prime  minister  said  that  an- 
other million  would  be  needed,  and  it  is  now  generally  assumed 
that  the  second  million  has  been  obtained,  since  Lord  Curzon, 
who  probably  knows  the  facts,  said  that  a  third  million  must 
be  found.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  at  least  two  million 
men  are  under  arms,  but  we  may  doubt  if  any  very  large 
number  have  yet  been  sent  to  the  Continent.  The  military 
expert  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  is  conspicuous 
among  military  experts  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and 
by  the  modesty  of  his  opinions,  says  that  probably  General 
French  is  in  command  of  from  150,000  to  175,000  men. 


effect  upon  the  wheat  crop,  but  this  will  not  mean  actual 
starvation.  It  is  surprising  what  men  can  live  upon  when  they 
have  to,  and  we  may  doubt  if  the  Germans  will  ever  be  re- 
duced to  the  straitened  diet  that  is  habitual  with  the  Rus- 
sians. It  is  true  that  Germany  is  already  adopting  measures 
of  food  economy,  but  what  of  that?  She  would  be  insane  to 
do  otherwise.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Berlin  Vortvcnrts  gives 
a  gloomy  picture  of  unemployment  and  distress,  but  the  Vor- 
w&rts  is  a  Socialist  newspaper,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  waitings  of  a  Ger- 
man Socialist  newspaper  than  of  an  American  Socialist  news- 
paper. They  get  their  living  by  wailing.  It  is  their  chief 
stock  in  trade.  There  are  many  other  German  newspapers 
that  speak  frankly  of  a  wheat  shortage  and  urge  people  to  eat 
the  potato  bread,  but  a  repugnance  to  potato  bread  will  not 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  It  will  not  be  even  a  step  in  that 
direction.  Its  adoption  is  no  more  than  a  measure  of 
prudence.  

The  dum-dum  discussion  is  still  to  the  fore,  but  there  is 
no  particle  of  evidence  that  dum-dums  have  been  used  in  the 
west.  Stanley  Washburne,  writing  to  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can from  Warsaw,  says :  "The  Austrians  as  well  as  the 
Germans  are  using  some  explosive  bullets,  but  I  personally 
believe  these  are  used  only  as  'markers'  for  getting  the 
range  in  the  night  attacks.  It  is  stated  that  ten  such  bullets 
are  issued  to  each  Austrian  soldier  daily.  This  indicates  that 
the  real  purpose  is  to  get  the  range  at  night.  The  incan- 
descent flash  as  the  bullet  bursts  indicates  where  it  hits  and 
gives  a  fairly  accurate  range.  Possibly  soldiers  in  their 
excitement  of  a  fierce  attack  sometimes  use  markers  uninten- 
tionally, thus  inflicting  wounds  of  a  horrible  character.  It  is 
so  rare,  however,  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  shocking  acci- 
dents of  wars."  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
an  American  quartermaster-sergeant,  writing  to  a  Manila 
newspaper,  says  that  a  few  cases  of  sporting  cartridges  were 
accidentally  sent  to  the  Philippines  and  that  these  were 
genuine  dum-dums.  In  his  own  company  two  cases  of  these 
were  distributed,  and  when  once  they  had  been  given  out  they 
were  hard  to  get  back,  "as  the  men  liked  it  and  wanted  more." 
The  whole  agitation  against  the  dum-dum  seems  to  be  a 
bit  of  rather  nasty  hypocrisy,  since  the  dum-dum  is  not 
at  all  more  cruel  than  the  ordinary  shell. 


The  Mohammedan  Holy  War  seems  to  be  a  fizzle,  as  most 
competent  judges  believed  that  it  would  be.  That  an  amiable 
old  gentleman  in  Constantinople  should  be  able  to  call  the 
whole  Moslem  world  to  arms  seemed  an  impossibility.  Here 
in  the  west  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  Moslem  world  as 
being  one  and  indivisible,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  just  as 
deeply  sundered  by  schisms  and  sects  as  its  Christian  com- 
petitor. And  the  misfortunes  of  the  Turks,  so  far  from 
calling  their  co-religionists  to  their  aid,  are  likely  to  have 
just  the  opposite  effect.  Mohammedans  elsewhere  do  not  like 
to  see  the  Sultan  allied  with  a  Christian  power,  and  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  as  a  disproof  of  divine 
guidance.  Thus  the  Aga  Khan,  who  is  the  spiritual  head  ot 
all  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  says  publicly  that  Turkey  has 
"not  only  ruined  herself,  but  she  has  lost  her  position  of 
trustee  of  Islam  and  evil  will  overtake  her."  And  in  the 
meantime  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  war  is 
not  a  popular  one  even  in  Turkey,  since  it  was  sponsored  by 
the  Young  Turk  party,  who  may  roughly  be  compared  with 
the  Populists  of  America  and  who  are  opposed  by  the  whole 
mass  of  conservative  Turkish  opinion.  Doubtless  there  will 
one  day  be  a  Holy  War,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  in 
sight.  

There  are  still  people  so  lacking  in  imagination  as  to  speak 
confidently  of  the  starving  out  of  the  German  people,  but  their 
precise  meaning  is  a  little  doubtful,  if  indeed  they  ever  de- 
scend at  all  into  the  region  of  precision.  Do  they  mean  that 
the  Germans  will  be  so  hungry  that  they  can  no  longer  resist  ? 
Or  do  they  mean  only  that  there  will  be  grave  hardships  and 
privations?  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  probably  already  true  of 
nearly  all  the  nations  involved.  Servia  has  been  fighting  for 
three  years,  although  the  authorities  would  have  told  us  that 
such  perseverance  was  impossible,  and  the  Servians  have  just 
won  the  biggest  victory  in  their  history.  Now  it  is  obviously 
true  that  Germany  will  feel  the  pinch,  and  is  already  feeling  it, 
but  sometimes  privations  act  as  stimulants,  and  not  as  nar- 
cotics.     If    Russia    overruns    Hungary    it    will    have    a    grave 


The  Paris  L'Ulustration  gives  a  description  of  an  electro- 
magnet which  is  now  in  use  among  the  wounded  at  the 
Desgenettes  Hospital  for  drawing  fragments  of  projectiles 
from  the  flesh.  It  is  of  course  of  no  value  for  the  ordinary 
bullet'  made  of  lead  or  that  is  covered  with  German  silver, 
but  for  fragments  of  shells  it  has  proved  invaluable,  and  also 
for  bullets  that  are  covered  with  ferro-nickel.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Rollet  in  1910  and  it  has  fully  justified  itself 
during  the  present  war.  The  magnet  is  described  as  having 
a  strength  of  1150  kilograms  for  23  amperes  under  a  voltage 
of  110,  and  at  present  25  amperes  are  employed. 


Some  doubt  having  been  thrown  on  the  actual  existence  of 
a  42-centimetre  howitzer,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  letter  to 
the  London  Times  from  the  well-known  artillerist,  Major- 
General  Desmond  O'Callaghan,  who  says  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly such  a  gun,  but  that  he  doubts  if  the  Germans  have 
actually  had  more  than  two  of  them  in  the  field.  These 
weapons,  he  says,  require  a  concrete  platform  to  which  the 
mounting  is  bolted  down,  and  their  transport  can  be  effected 
only  on  very  first-class  roads  and  over  bridges  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  weight  of  fifteen  tons,  or  by  rail.  "It  is  the  28- 
centimetre  (11.2  inch)  which  has  wrought  all  the  havoc  with 
General  Brialmont's  steel  cupolas.  These  pieces  weigh  only 
6,3  tons,  their  total  weight  in  action,  i.  c,  including  carriage, 
recoil  cylinders,  etc.,  being  14.8  tons.  The  wheels  are  en- 
circled by  linked  steel  plates,  called  girdles,  which  enable  the 
howitzer  to  travel  on  good  roads  and  also  serve  to  cushion  the 
shock  of  discharge,  for  no  platform  is  needed,  the  howitzer 
being  fired  from  its  wheels.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
long  recoil  permitted  by  the  hydraulic  and  compressed  air 
cylinders  by  which  it  is  controlled.  A  holdfast  in  front  an- 
chors the  carriage.  A  special  transporting  wagon  is  provided, 
adapted  for  mechanical  transport,  from  which  the  howitzer  is 
readily  shifted  to  its  firing  carriage.  It  is  capable  of  being 
fired  up  to  65  degrees  of  elevation  and  has  a  maximum  range, 
at  43  degrees,  of  10,900  yards.  The  shell  weighs  760  pounds 
and  carries  a  burster  of  114  pounds,  high  explosive.  It  is 
said  that  shrapnel  do  not  form  part  of  its  equipment,  but  this 
is  open  to  doubt."  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  January  13,  1915. 


Havana  cigar  factories  are  happy  in  the  possession 
of  a  unique  institution — the  factory  reader.  Nowhere 
else  is  he  to  be  found.  Each  factory  has  its  own  reader, 
employed  by  the  cigarmakers  themselves,  who  also  pay 
for  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  he  reads.  He 
reads  in  a  monotonous  manner  while  the  workers  are 
employed,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear  the  cigarmakers 
when  it  comes  to  literature  do  not  want  trash.  They 
seem  to  prefer  "Don  Quixote"  or  Shakespeare's  plays, 
although,  of  course,  some  Spanish  romances  other  than 
that  by  Cervantes  are  called  for  occasionally. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  prohibited  the  use  of 
preservatives  of  any  kind  in  foodstuffs  and  beverages, 
except  in  the  case  of  wine,  which  may  contain  bi- 
sulphites, sulphuruons  anhydride,  or  sulphuruous  acid, 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  350  milligrams  per  liter. 
^>»   

Practically  all  cows  used  by  Manila  dairymen  have 
been  imported  from  Australia  and  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  bureau  of  health. 


January  16,  1915. 
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FATHERLAND. 


The  Call  Had  Come,  the  Dream  Was  Ended. 


A  labor  gang  was  trenching  for  tile  in  a  near  field 
and  I  went  to  the  boss  to  hire  one  of  his  men.  Of 
course  I  could  have  one,  he  said,  remarking  that  they 
were  treading  on  one  another's  feet,  as  it  were.  .  .  . 
"Take  Joe  over  there.   .    .    .   Hai,  Joe!" 

A  derby  hat  at  any  season  is  unmitigated,  but  in  the 
first  days  of  August,  in  the  splendid  fury  of  summer, 
this  approach  was  not  unlike  the  passing  of  a  kitchen- 
range.  Joe  was  clapped  in  it.  The  whole  field  had  a 
pent  and  airless  look — from  this  crown  of  labor,  heavy, 
sagging  and  mossy.  I  inquired  of  the  boss  if  Joe  were 
hopelessly  addicted.     He  feared  so,  but  added: 

"You'll  forget  that.     Joe's  a  bull  with  a  pick." 

I  led  him  to  the  house  and  brought  forth  a  wide 
light  straw.  In  firm,  quiet  manner  I  took  the  bleak 
hearse  from  his  head  and  hung  it  from  a  projecting 
stone  high  against  the  cobbled  masonry  of  the  stable, 
wondering  if  it  would  affect  the  pigeon-crosses,  as 
Jacob's  rods  of  hazel  and  chestnut  at  the  water-troughs 
ring-streaked  the  new-born  calves.  Joe's  troubled  face 
looked  less  lardy  under  the  straw-thatch,  though  his 
eyes  turned  often  to  the  cobble  work.  In  the  afternoon 
I  found  the  straw  hat  hanging  there,  too  gentle  and 
humane  to  alter  nature  in  any  way,  unless  to  puzzle  the 
hawks  for  a  day  or  two,  or  stimulate  the  sj)iders  to 
new  manners  of  suspension.  The  derby  was  back  in 
place,  clamped  solid  under  the  arc  of  the  pick. 

The  idea  was  to  shelve  a  Roman  path  from  the  shore 
to  the  top  of  the  clay-bluff,  a  fifty-foot  rise.  Joe,  com- 
prehending presently,  tore  loose  at  the  bank  with  a 
brute  strength  altogether  new  to  me.  I  regarded  him 
frequently  and  with  alarm  lest  he  turn  blue.  He  could 
forget  himself  in  that  rending  labor,  as  one  at  his  best 
forgets  the  instrument  when  typing  with  machine. 
Labor,  the  heaviest  and  least  inspiring,  yet  it  filled  him 
so  that  he  asked  no  more.  Having  found  his  work,  he 
lost  himself  and  the  illusion,  time;  gave  himself  to  his 
task — a  celestial  profit  in  that  mystery  which  touches 
the  spirit  of  creativeness  and  silently  fits  a  man  to  live 
indeed. 

It  was  the  children  who.  found  out  that  Joe  was 
Russian;  that  he  had  been  in  this  country  for  a  year, 
had  a  wife  and  baby  boy  at  home,  shortly  to  be  sent 
for.  In  the  afternoons  they  would  fill  his  dinner-box 
with  tomatoes,  radish,  and  cucumbers.  Meanwhile  the 
path  shadowed  forth  from  the  bluff  and  Joe  paved  it 
with  gravel  from  the  beach. 

I  found  it  good  to  be  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  came  to  me  with  pathos,  but  very  clearly,  that  he 
had  come  to  America  to  find  his  Fatherland.  He  rep- 
resented in  a  way  the  excellent  simplicity  which  Tol- 
stoy turned  back  to  rediscover,  although  the  simplicity 
that  Tolstoy  yearned  for  is  ahead.  He  recalled  to 
my  mind  Manchuria,  too;  the  Christless  havoc  of  the 
war  days  there,  and  the  morning  I  awakened  to  hear  a 
brigade  of  his  fellow-peasants  shouting  forth  its  soul 
in  song — singing,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  men  never  sang 
before,  led  singing  to  the  slaughter  of  Liaoyang — faces 
like  Joe's,  miles  of  them,  decent,  simple  men,  the  stuff 
to  make  gods  from,  and  murdered  like  a  pestilence  of 
vermin  a  few  days  afterward,  not  by  the  Japanese,  but 
by  the  debauched  appetites  of  their  princes. 

And  now  Russia  was  at  it  again,  all  Europe  in  fright- 
ful demolition,  and  the  poor  of  the  world  to  pay.  First 
the  flower  of  the  people,  then  the  stalk — all  but  the 
root  to  go.  Every  ship  and  shell,  the  last  confiscations 
and  the  first  by  the  strong  hands  of  war,  indemnities 
demanded  by  victor,  wounds  of  pride,  the  cessations  of 
almighty  trade,  even  the  infringements  of  neutrality, 
to  be  paid  by  the  poor  of  the  world — the  bewildered 
and  hunger-driven  poor,  first  in  blood  and  then  in 
famine  and  labor.  And  from  the  under-men,  from  the 
maimed  and  the  heavy-laden  must  the  earth  be  re- 
plenished again. 

A  last  time.   .    .    . 

It  was  one  of  the  children  who  very  recently  asked 
Joe  if  he  would  have  to  go  away  and  fight.  His  pick 
poised  and  then  lowered  with  its  own  weight.  His 
hard,  rounded  palms  opened  to  the  sky.  A  look  of 
childish  terror  came  into  his  face. 

"No — no — no !"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  as  a  child 
aroused  from  evil  dream.  I  saw  that  there  was  added 
terror,  because  the  little  boy  had  spoken  it. 

It  signified  the  destruction  of  all  he  had  worked  for, 
the  wrecking  of  his  dream.  Not  vague,  nor  dull,  nor 
greedy,  this  dream — a  clear,  clean,  home-making,  labor- 
giving  conception  rather;  a  dream  that  had  found  its 
form  through  thousands  of  tons  of  labor,  hewn  and 
graven  in  earth-clay,  but  clearly  done  in  the  sight  of 
God,   I  think,  an  equitable  holding. 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  war,  but  the  fear  he  would  be 
called.  Across  the  world,  but  still  cornered.  In  the 
heart  of  a  strange  country,  yet  he  was  not  his 
own  law.  Certainly,  Joe  had  not  found  his  Father 
here.  .    .    . 

He  lived  with  desperate  frugality,  slept  in  the  corner 
of  a  machine  shop;  yet  every  stroke  outdoors  of  his 
strong  hand  was  constructive  and  not  for  self,  done 
with  simple  valor  for  a  woman  and  child.  He  was 
established  in  the  beginnings  of  individuality,  because 
be  worked  for  others ;  heroically  on  his  way,  requiring 
no  sentiment  to  call  forth  the  honor  of  worthy  men. 
For  there  is  but  one  path.     Genius  nor  prophet  need 


ask  to  be  more  whole-heartedly  on  the  way.  One  path 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  but  every  path  runs 
two  ways.  Those  who  rise  against  the  grade,  who  face 
the  East,  are  brothers. 

Yesterday  he  touched  the  old  hat  as  I  approached, 
leaned  the  pick-handle  against  the  rim  of  the  trench, 
for  he  was  hip-deep  in  the  ground,  and  rolled  a 
cigarette,  the  one  delicate  thing  that  Joe  does  with  his 
hands. 

"I  go  back  to  Russia,"  he  said,  quietly. 

"To  your  family,  Joe?"  I  asked. 

"No — to  fight." 

No  terror  now,  not  even  the  opposite  swing  to 
apathy.  The  call  had  come,  the  dream  was  ended,  his 
prayer  failed,  his  entity  lost.  The  pressure  of  cen- 
turies had  prevailed  upon  the  beginnings  of  his  per- 
sonal spirit.  .  .  .  He  worked  until  six  as  usual,  said 
good-by  as  usual.  The  children  ate  their  supper  in 
silence.  Joe  meant  Russia  and  world-war  to  them;  to 
us  all  the  war  was  more  intimate  and  horrible.  .  .  . 
"In  a  space  of  fifty  square  yards,"  I  read  from  a  Bel- 
gian chronicle,  "the  bodies  of  two  hundred  Germans  lay 
crying  for  burial." 

"Why,  that's  just  the  size  of  the  vegetable  garden," 
said  one  of  the  children. 

At  the  end  of  dusk  that  night  I  went  out  alone  to 
the  edge  of  the  bluff.  Stillness,  save  for  the  crickets 
and  cicadas ;  the  trees  still  and  the  sky  pure,  the  white 
magnolias  blooming  again.  The  lake  tranced  the  last 
of  the  light ;  lanes  of  corn  were  a  silent  background ; 
children  laughed  in, the  distance  among  the  pleasant 
lights  of  the  neighboring  cottages.  The  two  noblest 
planets  seen  from  earth  were  in  the  sky  and  no  others 
yet,  a  rare  visitation — Jupiter  rising  in  the  east,  Venus 
setting  in  the  west.  The  land  teemed  with  richness  and 
peace;  and  the  white  immortal  reflections  in  the  sky 
completed  the  globe  of  promise.  Yet  fifty  years  from 
now  they  will  say  (never  quite  comprehending)  of  this 
waning  summer  of  nineteen  fourteen,  "In  the  midst  of 
that  year  all  Europe  went  suddenly  insane."  A  last 
time. — Extracted  from  "Fatherland,"  by  Will  Leving- 
ton  Comfort;  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

*■■  

THE  WISE  DOCTOR. 


Everything  for  the  Heir  to  the  Throne. 


The  Shah  of  Persia  (1500  A.  D.)  was  a  widower  and 
he  had  a  son,  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  prince,  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This  good  Shah  had  also  a  grand  vizier, 
a  haughty  and  ambitious  person ;  and  a  doctor,  who  was 
a  very  clever  man. 

The  grand  vizier  hated  the  doctor,  and  the  sight  of 
the  grand  vizier  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  had  a  very  pretty  wife,  the  handsomest 
woman  at  court,  it  was  said,  and  a  great  flirt.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  doctor  was  very 
jealous. 

At  the  time  that  this  tale  begins  the  court  was  greatly 
excited  over  two  events:  the  marriage  of  the  grand 
vizier  and  the  illness  of  the  Shah's  son. 

The  grand  vizier  was  about  to  marry  a  beautiful  Per- 
sian girl,  and  although  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old, 
his  bride  was  hardly  seventeen. 

As  for  the  young  prince,  he  had  been  ill  for  two 
months — very  ill.  Pale,  emaciated,  weak,  taciturn,  he 
was  a  piteous  sight.  He  had  no  appetite,  and  he  could 
not  sleep  at  night.     It  was  heart-breaking. 

And,  curious  to  relate,  vainly  did  the  doctor  examine 
the  prince's  tongue,  feel  his  pulse,  apply  the  stethoscope. 
The  vital  parts  were  all  in  good  condition;  but  still 
the  prince  grew  weaker. 

His  worthy  father  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  said: 

"Doctor,  you  must  know  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
son.  Perhaps  you  fear  shocking  me ;  but  I  want  to  hear 
the  truth,  and  I  command  you  to  tell  me." 

"Mighty  Shah,"  replied  the  doctor,  "I  am  able  to 
satisfy  you,  for  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
son." 

"So  you  have  discovered  the  malady;  and  it  is 
called?" 

"Love,  mighty  Shah.  The  prince  has  no  appetite,  he 
can  not  sleep,  and  he  has  lost  his  spirits,  because  he  is 
in  love ;  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  sleep,  neither  will  he 
recover  his  appetite  and  spirits  until  he  marries  the 
woman  he  loves." 

"And  what  woman  does  he  love  ?" 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  The  prince  will  not 
tell  me  her  name." 

"I  will  ask  him  myself." 

"I  doubt  whether  he  will  reveal  the  secret,  even  to 
your  majesty.  But  be  not  afraid,  doctors  have  means  of 
discovering  the  secrets  which  patients  do  not  wish  to 
reveal.  Before  this  day  ends  I  pledge  you  my  word  that 
I  will  find  the  woman  who  has  aroused  such  a  violent 
passion  in  the  bosom  of  the  prince.  Your  grand  vizier 
is  to  be  married  this  very  day,  and  you  will  have  a  re- 
ception at  your  palace  in  the  evening.  All  the  ladies 
attached  to  the  court  will  be  there.  I  merely  ask  you 
to  make  them  pass  in  single  file  before  your  son.  I  will 
stand  beside  him,  and  hold  one  of  his  hands  carelessly, 
with  my  finger  resting  lightly  upon  his  pulse.  Be  sure, 
noble  Shah,  that  when  the  loved  one  passes  I  will  be 
notified  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  beats.  The 
sign  has  never  yet  been  known  to  fail." 

"That  is  a  capital  idea ;  and  when  you  have  made  the 


experiment,  if  I  permit  my  son  to  marry  this  person, 
you  are  sure  that  he  will  be  cured?" 
"He  will  be  cured." 


Everything  passed  off  as  had  been  arranged.  The  re- 
ception-hall of  the  palace  was  crowded.  Every  one 
attached  to  the  court  was  there.  The  doctor's  beautiful 
wife,  elegantly  dressed,  created  a  sensation — she  out- 
shone even  the  graceful  Persian  girl  whom  the  grand 
vizier  had  married  that  day. 

The  Shah  was  on  his  throne,  and  the  prince,  still  pale 
and  sad,  was  seated  on  his  right.  The  doctor  stood 
near,   holding  the  prince's  hand. 

The  Shah  announced  to  the  courtiers  that  he  was 
going  to  allow  them  all  the  immense  honor  of  kissing 
his  hand.  This  condescension  of  the  sovereign  was  en- 
thusiastically greeted. 

The  ceremony  began,  the  ladies  first  approaching,  and 
after  them  the  gentlemen.  Of  course  in  passing  before 
the  Shah  they  passed  also  before  the  prince. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reception  the  Shah  retired 
to  his  private  apartments  and  summoned  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  arrived,  staggering,  hollow-eyed,  and  look- 
ing very  sad.  The  Shah,  without  noticing  the  appear- 
ance of  his  physician,  cried: 

"Well,  doctor?" 

"Your  highness,  the  experiment  was  successful !" 

"Good !  Then  you  know  the  woman  who  has  excited 
the  passion  of  my  son  ?" 

"I  know  her,"  replied  the  doctor  sadly,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  that  in  such  a  sad  voice  ?"  asked 
the  Shah,  very  much  surprised. 

"Because  I  have  no  reason  to  rejoice,"  replied  the 
doctor,  sighing  more  deeply  than  before.  And  he  con- 
tinued, in  broken  tones:  "Mighty  Shah,  the  woman 
whom  your  son  loves  is  my  wife." 

"By  the  trunk  of  my  white  elephant,"  said  the  Shah, 
gayly,  "she  is  charming,  and  I  understand  my  son's 
love." 

"I,  too,"  sadly  murmured  the  doctor. 

"Let  us  settle  the  matter,"  said  the  Shah.  "Your  wife 
being  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  my  son,  you  will 
give  her  to  him " 

"Your  majesty,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  whose  heart 
seemed  to  be  breaking,  "it  is  impossible !  I  love  my 
wife." 

"The  sacrifice  will  be  so  much  more  meritorious." 

"I  can  never  agree." 

"But  it  is  your  duty." 

"That  is  questionable." 

"Questionable?  I  could  decide  the  question  in  my 
favor,  but  I  wish  to  act  fairly.  Are  you  willing  that  I 
should  propose  the  question  to  my  grand  vizier?" 

"With  all  my  heart." 

"And  you  promise  to  do  as  he  decides?" 

"I  promise,"  replied  the  doctor,  faintly. 

The  Shah  sent  for  the  grand  vizier. 

A  minute  later  the  grand  vizier  entered,  very  ma- 
jestically, as  is  suitable  for  a  prime  minister;  after  bow- 
ing lowly  before  the  sovereign,  he  looked  at  the  doctor 
in  a  manner  which  did  not  augur  very  well  for  that  in- 
dividual and  waited. 

The  Shah  briefly  explained  the  situation,  and  the 
grand  vizier,  evidently  charmed,  cried: 

"What,  sire,  does  the  doctor  hesitate  ?" 

"He  hesitates,"  said  the  Shah. 

"Can  it  be  possible?"  thundered  the  grand  vizier,  as 
if  overpowered  by  indignant  feelings  which  he  could 
not  control.  "What!  when  the  happiness  of  the  prince 
is  at  stake — what  do  I  say — when  his  life  is  at  stake ! 
Why,  under  these  circumstances,  the  sacrifice  is  a  duty 
which  should  be  performed  with  joy  and  rapture. 
Shame  on  you,  doctor;  it  is  a  crime  to  hesitate.  Every- 
thing for  the  sovereign.  Everything  for  the  heir  to  the 
throne.     Everything " 

"You  see,"  said  the  Shah  to  the  doctor,  "you  can't  do 
anything  else " 

The  doctor,  stupefied,  tried  to  stammer  an  objection. 

"No,  no!"  cried,  vehemently,  the  Persian  monarch; 
"you  promised  to  accept  the  grand  vizier's  decision. 
My  son  shall  marry  your  wife.  You  will  obtain  a  di- 
vorce at  once." 

The  doctor,  glancing  timidly  at  the  grand  vizier,  said 
to  him : 

"Is  that  your  real  opinion ;  and  if  you  were  in  my 
place  would  you  make  the  sacrifice  which  is  demanded 
of  me?" 

"Gladly!"  replied  the  grand  vizier,  with  a  tone  of  de- 
votion that  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  Shah. 

This  answer  seemed  to  transform  the  doctor.  His 
eyes  sparkled  and  his  thin  lips  shaped  themselves  into 
a  smile.  He  turned  toward  the  Persian  monarch,  and, 
falling  upon  his  knees,  exclaimed : 

"Mighty  Shah,  pardon  me.     I  have  deceived  you." 

The  Shah  started  and  the  grand  vizier  frowned. 

"Deceived  me?"  cried  the  Shah. 

"Yes,  your  royal  highness.  To  be  sure,  my  wife  is 
pretty  enough  to  turn  a  prince's  head :  but  she  did  not 
have  that  good  fortune." 

"It  is  not  your  wife  ?    Who,  then " 

"Who?"    exclaimed    the    doctor,    with    a     malicious 
glance  at  the  grand  vizier,  which  caused   ''        gentle- 
man to  turn  pale.    "I  will  tell  you.     She  ig  and 
beautiful  girl — a  girl  endowed  with  mai 
she  has  captivated  the  heart  of  the  most  i 
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in   the  kingdom,   your   majesty,   of   course,   excepted." 

The  Shah  looked  at  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  no 
longer  pale,  but  purple.  "In  a  word/'  continued  the 
good  doctor  in  clear  tones,  and  turning  to  the  grand 
vizier,  "it  is  this  gentleman's  wife." 

Who  was  surprised?  The  Shah.  Who  was  dum- 
founded?  The  grand  vizier.  And  who  was  delighted? 
The  doctor. 

"This  being  the  case."  said  the  Shah  to  his  prime 
minister,  "you  will  obtain  a  divorce." 

"Never!"  shouted  the  grand  vizier. 

"Can  it  be  possible?"  thundered  the  doctor,  imitating 
the  tone  and  gestures  of  the  grand  vizier:  "what!  when 
the  happiness  of  the  prince  is  at  stake — what  do  I  say 
— when  his  life  is  at  stake !  Why,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  sacrifice  is  a  duty-  which  should  be  per- 
formed with  rapture.  Shame  on  you,  sir;  it  is  a  crime 
to  hesitate.  Everything  for  the  sovereign.  Everything 
for  the  heir  to  the  throne.     Everything " 

Well,  the  grand  vizier  was  a  sight  just  then.  Xever 
was  there  seen  a  more  woebegone  countenance.  The 
Persian  monarch  burst  out  laughing. 

As  for  the  good  doctor,  he  rubbed  his  hands  together 
hard  enough  to  take  the  skin  off.  He  finished  his  ad- 
versary with  these  words: 

"You  said  just  now  that  you  would  gladly  do  that 
which  I  hesitated  to  do.  Your  devotion  was  heroic. 
Xow  you  know  that  a  public  man  (in  Persia)  is  not 
allowed  to  contradict  himself  every  two  minutes." 

The  grand  vizier  was  conquered.  He  cast  a  terrible 
glance  at  the  doctor,  and,  turning  toward  the  Shah, 
said,  slowly: 

"Master,  your  will  be  done." 

So  the  young  prince  married  the  pretty  Persian  girl 
and   recovered  his  health. — Translated  by  Richard  H. 
Bud  from  the  French  of  Henri  Chivot. 
■■■ 

In  British  Honduras,  and  particularly  in  the  Orange 
Walk  and  Cayo  districts  toward  the  Mexican  border, 
there  grows  wild  in  great  quantities  a  plant  bearing  a 
valuable  fibre,  which  seems  to  have  attracted  no  atten- 
tion as  yet  as  a  commercial  proposition.  The  plant  is 
called  by  the  natives  "silk  grass"  on  account  of  the 
fineness  and  strength  of  the  fibres  it  contains.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  it  is  not  a  grass  at  all.  It  grows  in 
large  clumps,  and  they  in  turn  form  patches  some- 
times many  acres  in  extent.  It  grows  best  on  high 
ground,  and  plants  observed  in  swampy  places  were 
noticeably  smaller  than  the  highland  product.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  somewhat  like  the  henequen,  but  the  leaves 
are  much  longer,  grow  more  closely  together,  are  of  a 

lifferent  shade  of  green,  and  are  not  so  thick.  The 
leaves  sometimes  grow  nine  feet  long,  and  all  start 
from  a  crown  near  the  surface  of  the  ground:  fifty, 
seventy-five,  or  one  hundred  leaves  are  found  on  one 
plant.  When  the  leaves  are  cut  off  with  a  machete  the 
crown  will  produce  new  leaves.  The  fibres  are  near 
the  upper  surface  and  run  the  entire  length  of  the  leaf. 
The  native  way  of  extracting  them  is  to  scrape  the 
pulpy  covering  off  the  leaf  with  a  tablespoon,  exposing 
the  fibre,  and  then  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  rub  the 
fibres  crosswise  of  the  leaf,  with  the  leaf  pressed  down 
on  a  fiat  surface.  This  loosens  the  fibres  and  they  are 
then  easy  to  pull  from  their  bed.  The  fibres  are  then 
washed  to  remove  adhesive  pulp  and  coloring  matter, 
and  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  season.  From  these 
fibres  fishing  lines  of  great  strength  and  durability  are 

made,  only  a  few  strands  sufficing  to  make  a  line 
capable  of  holding  large  fish.  The  native  drivers  of 
ox  teams  in  the  mahogany  camps  braid  their  bull  whips 
from  it.  preferring  it  to  leather,  and  claim  it  is  equally 
as  lasting  as  leather,  if  not  more  so.  Some  of  the  na- 
tives braid  cord  from  it  and  -make  their  hammocks  out 

of  it. 

■■»    

An  important  discovery,  it  is  claimed,  has  just  been 
made  in  the  use  of  cocoanut  water  as  a  rubber  coagu- 
lant, which,  should  it  prove  successful,  would  prove  a 
boon  to  the  Ceylon  rubber  industry  in  particular.  There, 
it  is  said,  millions  of  gallons  of  cocoanut  water  which 
now  run  to  waste  on  estates  in  copra  drying  and  desic- 
cation mills,  can  be  utilized  as  a  profitable  by-product, 
besides  producing  a  superior  coagulant  in  making  rub- 
ber. Details  of  the  process  are  not  now  available,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  cocoanut  water  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment for  four  or  five  days,  after  which  it  can  be  used 
immediately  for  coagulating  latex.  One  to  two  ounces 
of  the  fermented  liquid  will  coagulate  one  pint  of  pure 
Ktex.  It  is  said  to  produce  a  better  rubber  than  that 
procured  from  the  present  method  of  using  crude  acetic 
acid,  especially  so  far  as  color  goes,  and  clearer  than 
that  obtained  from  the  cocoa-fermentation  acid  treat- 
ment. Rubber  ranks  a  close  second  to  tea  as  an  export 
article  from  Ceylon,  and  takes  first  place  among  the 
shipments  from  the  island  to  the  United  States. 
■■» 

Few  places  of  equal  extent  in  mother  earth  ever  pro- 
duced as  much  wealth  in  ore  as  the  famous  "Bridal 
Chamber"  in  the  Lake  Valley  silver  mines  in  Southern 
Xew  Mexico.  It  yielded  over  S3 .000,000,  the  silver  ore 
being  found  twenty  feet  underground,  and  was  taken 
from  i  space  no  larger  than  a  good-sized  room.  One 
niece  of  ore  weighed  81.000  pounds  and  returned 
_ .-  values  of  over  S82.000.  In  another  nearby  shaft 
feet  in  depth  SI  16,000  worth  of  ore  of  the  same 

^racter  was  hoisted  with  a  hand  windlass  in  eight 


"DER  TAG." 

— • 

'Piccadilly"  Describes  the  New   Play  by   Sir  James   Barrie 
as  Patriotic  Rather  Than  Literary. 


Whether  it  was  patriotism  or  dramatic  appreciation 
that  crowded  the  Coliseum  when  Sir  James  Barrie  pro- 
duced his  new  play,  "Der  Tag."  must  be  left  for  indi- 
vidual determination.  An  assemblage  such  as  this,  and 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  is  easily  satisfied.  It  is  intent 
upon  sentiment  rather  than  upon  form,  and  so  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  general  recognition  that  the 
play  itself  was  decidedly  thin.  Indeed  it  was  applauded 
to  the  echo,  while  those  who  were  unable  to  secure  ad- 
mission— and  there  were  thousands  of  them — went 
gloomily  away  to  content  themselves  with  the  reading 
of  the  text  and  to  hope  for  better  luck  next  time. 

There  are  only  three  characters  to  the  sketch  if  we 
exlude  the  Spirit  of  Culture,  which  we  must  on  no 
account  do.  seeing  that  the  part  was  taken  by  Miss 
Irene  Yanbrugh.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  bare  chamber 
in  which  is  seated  the  Emperor  deep  in  thought.  The 
Chancellor  and  an  officer  enter  and  present  the  Emperor 
with  a  document  for  his  signature — evidently  a  declara- 
tion of  war — and  urge  him  to  affix  his  name.  The  Em- 
peror hesitates  while  ambition  assures  him  that  "it  will 
sing  round  the  planet"  : 

Officer — That  is  the  Fatherland  today.  Such  as  we  are,  that 
you  have  n'ade  us,  each  seeking-  to  copy  you  in  so  far  as  man 
can  repeat  his  deity.  It  was  you  fashioned  us  into  a  sword, 
sire,  and  now  the  sword  must  speak. 

Emperor  (approvingly  ) — There  the  sfc-ord  spoke — and  yet  the 
wise  one  said :  "Take  not  your  enemies  together,  but  sepa- 
rately, lest  the  meal  go  to  them  instead  of  to  you."  One  at 
a  time.  (To  Chancellor)  Why  am  I  not  a  friend  of  Russia 
till  France  is  out  of  the  way,  or  France's  friend  until  the 
bear   is   muzzled?      That   was  your   part. 

Chancellor — For  that  I  strove,  but  their  mean  minds  sus- 
pected  me.      Sire,  your .  signature  ! 

Emperor — What  of  Britain  ? 

Officer  (intently) — This — The  Day,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  drunk,  draws  near. 

Emperor — The  Day.  To  The  Day.  I  All  salute  srith  their 
sieords.)     But  when  ? 

Officer — Xow,  if  she  wants  it ! 

Emperor — There  is  no  road  to  Britain — until  our  neighbors 
are  subdued.  Then,  for  us,  there  wilt  be  no  roads  that  do  not 
lead  to  Britain. 

Chancellor  (suavely) — Your  Imperial  Majesty.  Britain  will 
not  join  in  just  now. 

Emperor — If  I  was  sure  of  that ! 

Chancellor — I  vouch  for  it.  So  well  we've  chosen  our  time, 
it  finds  her  at  issue  with  herself,  her  wild  women  let  loose, 
her  colonies  ready  to  turn  against  her,  Ireland  aflame,  the 
paltry   British   army  sulking  with  the  civic  powers. 

Emperor — These  wounds  might  heal  suddenly  if  German 
bugles  sounded.     It  is  a  land  that  in  the  past  has  done  things. 

Officer — In  the  past.  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  but  in  the  past 
alone,   lies   Britain's   greatness. 

At  last  the  Emperor  is  satisfied  that  Britain  will  not 
join  the  fray.  She  will  act  "in  the  best  interests  of  my 
money-bags."  Moreover,  the  Chancellor  has  salved 
the  British  conscience  by  a  secret  pact  "that  if  she 
stands  aloof  the  parts  of  France  we  do  not  at  present 
need  we  will  not  at  present  take."  The  Emperor  sees 
in  imagination  a  million  men  crossing  the  borders  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  he  is  reminded  by  the  Officer 
that  there  is  an  easier  way  than  that,  and  that  the 
Belgian  roads  lie  open.  He  protests  that  the  Belgian 
roads  are  "barred  by  a  fortress  no  guns  of  mine  may 
bear  against — by  honor,  by  my  plighted  word."  But 
France,  says  the  Chancellor,  will  certainly  use  that 
road.  He  has  private  grounds  for  fearing  that  in  the 
greed  for  a  first  advantage  "France  will  call  the  treaty 
but  a  scrap  of  paper."  And  so  the  Emperor  promises 
to  sign  the  declaration  in  an  hour  and  he  is  left  alone 
to  sleep  and  dream: 

Emperor — Even  a  king's  life  is  but  a  day,  and  in  his  day 
the  sun  is  only  at  its  zenith  once.  This  is  my  zenith :  others 
will  come  to  Germany,  but  not  to  me.  The  world  pivots  on 
me  tonight.  They  said  Bonaparte,  coupling  me  with  him.  To 
dim  Xapoleon  !  Paris  in  three  weeks — say  four,  to  cover  any 
chance  miscalculation  :  Russia  on  her  back  in  six.  with  Poland 
snapping  at  her.  and  then,  after  a  breathing  space,  we  reach 
— The  Day!  We  sweep  the  English  Channel,  changing  its 
name  as  we  embark,  and  cross  by  way  of  Calais,  which  will 
have  fallen  easily  into  our  hands,  the  British  fleet  destroyed — 
for  that  is  part  of  the  plan — Dover  to  London  is  a  week  of 
leisured  marching,  and  London  itself,  unfortified  and  panic- 
stricken,  falls  in  a  day!  IV  metis!  Til  leave  conquered 
Britain  some  balls  to  play  with,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
uprising.  Xext  I  carve  America  in  great  mouthfuls  for  my 
colonists,  for  now  I  strike  the  seas.  It's  all  so  docketed.  I 
feel  it's  as  good  as  done  before  I  set  forth  to  do  it.  Dictator 
of  the  world!  And  all  for  pacific  ends.  For  once  the  whole 
is  mine.  We  come  at  last  to  the  great  desideratum,  a  uni- 
versal peace.  Rulers  over  all !  God  in  the  heavens.  I  upon 
the  earth — we  two.  I  Raising  his  brozes  threateningly/  And 
there  are  still  the  Zeppelins !     I'll  sign. 

Then  the  Spirit  of  Culture  comes  upon  the  scene. 
She  reminds  the  Emperor  that  her  dominion  is  universal 
and  that  her  home  is  not  only  in  one  country.  Some- 
times she  had  smiled  "as  when  you  seemed  to  think 
that  you  were  the  two  of  us  in  one.  but  as  kings  go 
you  have  been  a  worthy  king."  She  warns  him  that 
France.  Russia,  and  Britain  are  great  opponents,  but  the 
danger  is  not  from  them,  but  from  Belgium.  Beware  of 
Belgium. 

Then  the  Emperor  awakes  to  find  that  the  world  is 
at  war.  and  he  is  told  by  the  Spirit  of  Culture  that  it  is 
he  who  has  done  it.  He  sees  the  frustration  of  his 
hopes,  and  although  there  is  now  no  Belgium  there 
rests  over  the  country  "a  soft  light,  as  of  a  helm,  and 
through  it  is  a  flaming  sword" : 

Emperor — In  my  dream  I  thought  England  was  gTOwn  de- 
generate and  would  not  fight. 

Culture — She  fought  you  where  Crecy  was,  and  Agincourt, 


and  Waterloo,  with  all  their  dead  to  help  her.  The  dead  be- 
come quick  in  their  ancient  graves,  stirred  by  the  tread  of  the 
island  feet,  and  they  cried  out:  "How  is  England  doing?" 
The  living  answered  the  dead  upon  their  bugles  with  the  "All's 
;  well."  England,  O  Emperor,  was  grown  degenerate,  but  you, 
you,  have  made  her  great. 

Emperor — France,  Russia  ? 

Culture — They  are  around  your  walls. 

Emperor — My  people  ? 

Culture — I  see  none  marching  but  people  whose  feet  make 
no  sound.  Shades  of  your  soldiers,  who  pass  on  and  on,  in 
never-ending  lines. 

Emperor — Do  they  curse  me  ? 

Culture — None  curses :  they  all  salute  you  as  they  pass. 
They  have   done  your  bidding. 

Emperor — The  women  curse  me? 

Culture — Xot  even  the  women.  They,  too,  salute  you.  \"ou 
were  their  Father  and  could  do  no  wrong. 

Emperor — And  you? 

Culture — I  have  come  with  this  gaping  wound  in  my  breast 
to  bid  you  farewell. 

Emperor — God  can  not  let  my  Germany  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

Culture — If  God  is  with  the  Allies.  Germany  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed.   Farewell. 

Xow  in  spite  of  a  certain  impressiveness  of  diction 
this  has  but  slight  reminders  of  the  Barrie  of  other  davs. 
There  is  none  of  the  fine  play  of  words,  the  delicate 
and  sparkling  imagination  that  we  have  learned  to  ex- 
pect. Sir  James  Barrie  could  never  be  other  than  gentle 
and  conciliator)-,  but  when  we  have  admired  everything 
in  the  little  drama  that  there  is  to  admire  it  still  remains 
no  more  than  a  patriotic  utterance  that  is  saved  only 
by  a  certain  dignity  from  the  trite  and  the  common- 
place. And  perhaps  that  is  all  that  we  can  fairly  expect 
under  the  circumstances.  Piccadilly. 

London,  December  25.  1914. 


At  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College,  England,  a 
discovery  has  been  made  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  revo- 
lutionize the  dyeing  trade  and  obviate  the  necessity  of 
importing  aniline  dyes.  The  plan  is  to  utilize  sulphur 
dyes  for  dyeing  wools  and  fabrics  other  than  cotton, 
for  which  sulphur  dyes  have  been  hitherto  exclusively 
applied,  and  the  experimenters  have  discovered  that 
they  may  be  used  with  success  for  wool,  silk,  artificial 
silk,  hemp,  and  other  fibres,  which  can  be  dyed  either 
separately  or  in  combination.  Sulphur  dyes  are  cheap 
and  will,  as  opposed  to  aniline  dyes,  add  to  the  proper- 
ties of  milled  cloth.  Additional  advantages  claimed  for 
the  new  process  is  that  wool,  silk,  artificial  silk,  and 
hemp  can  be  dyed  together  in  one  bath,  thereby  saving 
the  cost  of  separate  dyeing  and  the  cost  of  dyeing  by 
the  present  two-bath  process.  Another  economy  that  is 
effected  is  in  regard  to  the  use  of  steam,  as  by  the  new 
process  wools  are  dyed  at  a  temperature  of  about  ISO 
degrees  instead  of  at  boiling  point  as  under  the  present 
process.  In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  invention  entails  a  reversion  from  costly  machines 
to  cheaper  ones.  The  process  is  already  in  partial  ope- 
ration. Materials  that  have  already  been  dyed  have 
been  subjected  to  all  the  ordinary  tests,  which  they  have 
stood  satisfactorily. 

Xoted  as  the  market-place   for  five  states — Kansas. 

■  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Xew  Mexico — the 
frontier  town  of  Elkhart,  Kansas,  owing  to  its  unique 
geographical  situation,  possesses  the  distinction  of  the 
heaviest  wagon  trade  of  any  town  of  1000  population 
in  the  world.  It  lies  within  three  miles  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  Kansas,  and  the  great  wagon  trains 
which  come  to  this  railway  terminus  every  week-end 
haul  broomcorn  and  other  products  of  the  plains  coun- 
try a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  west  and 
southwest  They  come  from  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
what  was  formerly  Xo  Man's  Land  in  Oklahoma,  and 

I  from  eastern  Xew  Mexico  and  southeastern  Colorado. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  over  which  annually 
passed  S50.O00.O0O  in  commerce,  crossed  the  townsite  of 
Elkhart.  Elkhart  is  the  great  broomcorn  and  grain 
market  of  the  five  states  that  corner  near  here.  Satur- 
day is  sales  day  and  always  300  wagons  can  be  counted 
on  the  streets.     The  nearest  railroad  to  the  west  and 

;  southwest  is  150  miles. 


Xatives  of  British  Honduras  find  that  nature  has 
provided  them  with  splendid  material  for  pillows  and 
mattresses  in  the  pollack  tree.  It  is  a  common  soft- 
wood growth,  with  a  large,  pear-shaped  fruit,  which  has 
a  hard  shell,  changing  to  almost  black  when  ripe,  and 
contains  a  short  staple  brown  fluff  or  silk  fibre.  The 
fluff  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  more  like  the 
finest  of  camel's  hair  than  fibre,  and  is  used  extensively 
for  filling  pillows  and  mattresses.  It  will  not  lump, 
even  after  years  of  service.  Tne  natives  occasionally 
expose  it  to  the  sunlight  for  a  day  or  two.  and  put  it 
back  again  as  good  as  ever. 


France  reports  that  war  damage  in  the  champagne 
district  has  been  much  less  than  might  h3ve  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  vintage  has  been  carried  on  right  up 
to  the  lines  of  battle  at  Rheims.  and  that  a  vintsge  of 
at  least  200.000  hectoliters  (5.2S3.000  gallons)  of  per- 
i  feet  quality  will  be  placed  in  the  cellars  this  year. 
■■» 

There  were  thirty-three  mines  and  prospects  pro- 
ducing quicksilver  in  1914.  of  which  twenty-three  were 
in  California.  In  1913  there  were  twenty-four  pro- 
ducers, of  which  eighteen  were  in  California.  The  out- 
put in  California  in  1914  was  the  smallest  since  1860. 
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AT  THE  FRONT. 


E.  Alexander  Powell  Relates  Some  of  His  Experiences  with 
the  Belgian  Army. 


Air.  E.  Alexander  Powell,  special  war  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World,  makes  a  timely  appearance  in 
the  book  field  with  a  volume  of  his  experiences.  He 
tells  us  that  the  moment  the  war  began  a  veritable 
army  of  correspondents  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
Continent.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  experience  and 
discretion,  and  others  were  not.  There  was  an  army 
of  special  writers  whose  qualifications  for  reporting  the 
greatest  war  in  history  consisted  for  the  most  part  in 
having  successfully  "covered"  labor  troubles  and  mur- 
der trials  and  coronations  and  presidential  conventions. 
Their  stories  were  written  in  comfortable  hotel  rooms 
in  London,  Paris,  Rotterdam,  or  Ostend.  One  of  the 
great  London  dailies  was  represented  in  Belgium  by  a 
beautiful  English  girl,  whose  name  as  novelist  and  play- 
wright is  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
Powell  tells  us  that  he  found  her  on  one  occasion  prac- 
tically in  the  midst  of  a  battle  and  with  bullets  flying 
quickly  through  the  air  dabbing  at  her  nose  with  a 
powder  puff  and  critically  examining  the  effect  in  a 
pocket  mirror: 

"For  the  love  of  God  !"  said  I,  running  out  and  dragging 
her  back  to  shelter,  "don't  you  know  that  you'll  be  killed  if 
you  stay  out  here?" 

** Will  I  ?"  said  she  sweetly.  "Well,  you  surely  don't  ex- 
pect ine  to  be  killed  with  my  nose  unpowdered,  do  you  " 

That  evening  I  asked  her  for  her  impressions  of  her  first 
battle. 

"Well,"  she  answered,  after  a  meditative  pause,  "it  cer- 
tainly was  very  chic." 

The  third  and  largest  division  of  this  journalistic 
army,  says  Mr.  Powell,  consisted  of  free  lances,  who 
went  to  the  Continent  at  their  own  expense  on  the 
chance  of  "stumbling  into  something,"  and  about  the 
only  thing  that  any  of  them  stumbled  into  was  trouble : 

Some  of  them  bore  the  most  extraordinary  credentials  ever 
carried  by  a  correspondent;  some  of  them  had  no  creden- 
tials at  all.  One  gentleman,  who  was  halted  while  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  the  firing-line  in  a  decrepit  cab,  informed  the 
officer  before  whom  he  was  taken  that  he  represented  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  Philadelphia.  Another  displayed  a 
letter  from  the  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine,  saying  that 
he  "would  be  pleased  to  consider  any  articles  which  you  care 
to  submit."  A  third,  upon  being  questioned,  said  naively  that 
he  represented  his  literary  agent.  Then — I  almost  forgot 
him — there  was  a  Methodist  clergyman  from  Boston  who  ex- 
plained to  the  provost  marshal  that  he  was  gathering  material 
for  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  correspondents  was 
Donald  Thompson,  a  little  photographer  from  Kansas. 
He  wore  an  American  army  shirt,  a  pair  of  British 
officer's  riding-breeches,  and  a  Highlander's  forage  cap, 
and  he  carried  a  camera  the  size  of  a  parlor  phono- 
graph. Xo  one  but  an  American  could  have  done  what 
lie  did,  and  no  American  but  one  from  Kansas.  He  not 
only  saw  the  war  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  but  he 
actually  photographed  it: 

Thompson  is  a  little  man,  built  like  Harry  Lauder  ;  hard  as 
nails,  tough  as  rawhide,  his  skin  tanned  to  the  color  of  a 
well-smoked  meerschaum,  and  his  face  perpetually  wreathed 
in  what  he  called  his  "sunflower  smile."  He  affects  riding- 
breeches  and  leather  leggings  and  looks,  physically  as  well  as 
sartorially,  as  though  he  had  been  born  on  horseback.  He 
has  more  chilled-steel  nerve  than  any  man  I  know,  and  be- 
fore he  had  been  in  Belgium  a  month  his  name  became  a  syno- 
nym throughout  the  army  for  coolness  and  daring.  He 
reached  Europe  on  a  tramp  steamer  with  an  overcoat,  a  tooth- 
brush, two  clean  handkerchiefs,  and  three  large  cameras.  Ht 
expected  to  have  some  of  them  confiscated  or  broken,  he  ex- 
plained, so  he  brought  along  three  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
His  cameras  were  the  largest  size  made.  "By  using  a  big 
camera  no  one  can  possibly  accuse  me  of  being  a  spy,"  he 
explained  ingeniously.  His  papers  consisted  of  an  American 
passport,  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  a  letter  from  Colonel  Sam 
Hughes,  Canadian  minister  of  militia,  authorizing  him  to 
take   pictures    of   Canadian    troops    wherever   found. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  dauntless  Thompson. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  persuaded  a  Russian  countess  to 
smuggle  his  films  into  England,  he  himself  being  too 
well  known  to  the  British  secret  service  men: 

The  countess  finally  consented,  but  suggested,  in  return 
for  the  danger  she  was  incurring,  that  Thompson  lend  her  a 
thousand  francs,  which  she  would  return  as  soon  as  she 
reached  London.  As  he  had  with  him  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  he  paid  her  the  balance  in  United  Cigar  Stores 
coupons,  some  of  which  he  chanced  to  have  in  his  pocket- 
1  ook,  and  which,  he  explained,  was  American  war  currency. 
He  told  me  that  he  gave  her  almost  enough  to  get  a  brier 
pipe.  At  Boulogne  he  was  arrested,  as  he  had  foreseen,  was 
stripped,  searched,  and  his  camera  opened,  but  as  nothing 
was  found  he  was  permitted  to  continue  to  London,  where  he 
went  to  the  countess's  hotel  and  received  his  films — and,  I 
might  add,  his  money  and  cigar  coupons.  Two  hours  later, 
having  posted  his  films  to  America,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Belgium. 

Mr.  Powell  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Antwerp  and  of  the  ruthless  destruction  that 
these  defenses  necessitated.  Every  building  throughout 
an  immense  zone  was  leveled,  miles  of  splendid  trees 
were  cut  down,  mansions  that  could  fittingly  have 
housed  a  king  were  dynamited,  and  villages  given  over 
to  the  flames.  Not  since  the  burning  of  Moscow,  he 
says,  has  there  been  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  self- 
inflicted  desolation: 

\Vhen  the  work  of  the  engineers  was  finished  a  jack-rabbit 
could  not  have  approached  the  forts  without  being  seen. 
When  the  work  of  leveling  had  been  completed,  acres  upon 
acres  of  barbed-wire  entanglements  were  constructed,  the 
wires  being  grounded  and  connected  with  the  city  lighting 
system  so  that  a  voltage   could   instantly  be  turned   on  which 


would  prove  as  deadly  as  the  electric  chair  at  Sing  Sing. 
Thousands  of  men  were  set  to  work  sharpening  stakes  and 
driving  these  stakes,  point  upward,  in  the  ground,  so  as  to 
impale  any  soldiers  who  fell  upon  them.  In  front  of  the 
stakes  were  "man-traps,"  thousands  of  barrels  with  their  heads 
knocked  out  being  set  in  the  ground  and  then  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  laths  and  earth,  which  would  suddenly  give 
way  if  a  man  walked  upon  it  and  drop  him  into  the  hole 
below.  And  beyond  the  zones  of  entanglements  and  chevaux 
dc  frisc  and  man-traps  the  beet  and  potato  fields  were  sown 
with  mines  which  were  to  be  exploded  by  electricity  when 
the  enemy  was  fairly  over  them  and  blow  that  enemy,  whole 
regiments  at  a  time,  into  the  air. 

It  was  as  difficult  to  enter  or  leave  Antwerp  as  for  a 
millionaire  to  get  into  heaven.  Every  quarter  of  a  mile 
the  traveler  was  assailed  by  the  harsh  challenge  and 
by  the  sight  of  a  rifle,  and  they  were  by  no  means  mere 
matters  of  form.  On  one  occasion  Air.  Powell  tells  us 
that  he  put  the  matter  to  the  test.  He  made  a  bet  with 
his  companion  that  the  next  sentry  they  met  would  ac- 
cept any  password  offered  to  him  and  that  he  would  not 
know  the  difference: 

As  wc  rolled  over  the  ancient  drawbridge  which  gives  ad- 
mittance to  sleepy  Bruges,  a  bespectacled  sentry,  who  looked 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  been  called  from  an  accountant's 
desk  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  held  up  h:s  hand, 
palm  outward,  which  is   the  signal  to   stop   the   world  over. 

"Halt !"  he  commanded  quaveringly.  "Advance  slowly  and 
give   the  word." 

I  leaned  out  as  the  car  came  opposite  him.  "Kalamazoo," 
I  whispered.  The  next  instant  I  was  looking  into  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle. 

"Hands  up !"  he  shouted,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
quaver  in  his  voice.  "That  is  not  the  word.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  you  were  German  spies.     Get  out  of  the  car  !" 

It  took  half  an  hour  of  explanations  to  convince  him  that 
we  were  not  German  spies,  that  we  really  did  know  the 
password,  and  that  we  were  merely  having  a  joke — though 
not,   as  we  had  planned,   at  his  expense. 

Mr.  Powell  was  in  Antwerp  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Zeppelin  visit.  He  actually  saw  the  dirigible  ap- 
proach and  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  first  bomb,  which 
he  says  was  like  a  falling  star  curved  across  the  sky. 
Subsequently  he  saw  a  hole  in  the  cobble  pavement  big 
enough  to  bury  a  horse,  but  he  saw  also  something  far 
more  distressing  than  that: 

On  no  battlefield  have  I  ever  seen  so  horrible  a  sight  as 
that  which  turned  me  weak  and  nauseated  when  I  entered  one 
of  the  shattered  houses  and  made  my  way,  over  heaps  of 
fallen  debris,  to  a  room  where  a  young  woman  had  been 
sleeping.  She  had  literally  been  blown  to  fragments.  The 
floor,  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  were  splotched  with — well,  it's 
enough  to  say  that  that  woman's  remains  could  only  have 
been  collected  with  a  shovel,  and  I'm  not  speaking  flippantly 
either.  I  have  purposely  dwelt  upon  these  details,  revolting 
as  they  are,  because  I  wish  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  the 
only  victims  of  this  air  raid  on  Antwerp  were  innocent  non- 
combatants. 

Among  the  innumerable  vivid  sketches  given  in  out- 
line by  Mr.  Powell  is  one  of  the  armored  cars  which  he 
says  were  first  used  by  the  Belgians,  although  both  the 
French  and  the  Germans  had  been  experimenting  for 
years  with  cars  of  various  patterns: 

These  grim  vehicles,  which  jeered  at  bullets,  and  were 
proof  even  against  shrapnel,  quickly  became  a  nightmare  to 
the  Germans.  Driven  by  the  most  reckless  racing  drivers 
in  Belgium,  manned  by  crews  of  dare-devil  youngsters,  and 
armed  with  machine  guns  which  poured  out  lead  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  shots  a  minute,  these  wheeled  fortresses  would 
tear  at  will  into  the  German  lines,  cut  up  an  outpost  or  wipe 
out  a  cavalry  patrol,  dynamite  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel  or  a 
culvert,  and  be  back  in  the  Belgian  lines  again  almost  before 
the  enemy  realized  what  had  happened. 

Mr.  Powell's  first  encounter  with  the  Germans  was 
in  the  outskirts  of  Aerschot.  There  were  a  hundred  of 
them  concealed  behind  a  hedge  and  they  had  a  wire 
neatly  strung  across  the  road  at  just  the  right  height 
to  catch  an  automobilist  under  the  chin: 

When   we   were    within   a   hundred   yards    of   the   hedge   an 
officer  in  a  trailing  gray  cloak  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  held  up  his   hand. 
"Halt!" 

I  jammed  on  the  brakes  so  suddenly  that  we  nearly  went 
through  the  wind-shield. 

I  "Get  out  of  the  automobile  and  stand  well  away  from  it," 
j  the  officer  commanded  in  German.  We  got  out  very  promptly. 
"One  of  you  advance  alone,  with  his  hands  up." 
I  advanced  alone,  but  not  with  my  hands  up.  It  is  such  an 
;  undignified  position.  I  had  that  shivery  feeling  chasing  up 
'  and  down  my  spine  which  came  from  knowing  that  I  was 
covered  by  a  hundred  rifles,  and  that  if  I  made  a  move  which 
seemed  suspicious  to  the  men  behind  those  rifles,  they  would 
:  instantly  transform  me  into  a  sieve. 

"Are  you  English  ?"  the  officer  demanded,  none  too  pleas- 
antly. 

"No,  American,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right"  said  he,  his  manner  instantly  thaw- 
ing. "I  know  America  well,"  he  continued,  "Atlantic  City 
and  Asbury  Park  and  Niagara  Falls  and  Coney  Island.  1 
have   seen  all   of  your  famous  places." 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  Belgian 
highway,  surrounded  by  German  soldiers  who  looked  as 
though  they  would  rather  shoot  you  than  not,  discussing  the 
relative  merits  of  the  hotels  at  Atlantic  City,  and  which  had 
the  best  dining-car  service,  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  New 
York    Central ! 

The  author  expresses  his  unqualified  admiration  for 
the  mechanism  of  the  German  army.  Every  possible 
contingency  was  provided  for.  The  maps  were  marvels 
of  accuracy  and  detail.  There  were  printing  presses, 
field  kitchens,  army  cobblers,  and  even  pedicurists : 

If  a  German  soldier  has  even  a  suspicion  of  a  corn  or  a 
bunion  or  a  chafed  heel  and  does  not  instantly  report  to  the 
regimental  pedicurist  for  treatment  he  is  subject  to  severe 
punishment.  He  is  not  permitted  to  neglect  his  feet — or  for 
that  matter  his  teeth,  or  any  other  portion  of  his  body — be- 
cause his  feet  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  Kaiser,  and 
the  Kaiser  expects  those  feet  kept  in  condition  to  perform  long 
and  arduous  marches  and  to  fight  his  battles.  At  one  cross- 
roads I  saw  a  soldier  with  a  horse-clipping  machine.  An 
officer  stood  beside  him  and  closely  scanned  the  heads  of  the 
passing  men.  Whenever  he  spied  a  soldier  whose  hair  was 
a   fraction   of  an  inch  too   long,  that  soldier  was   called  out 


i  of   the   ranks,   the   clipper   was   run  over   his   head   as   quickly 
land   dexterously  as  an  expert  shearer  fleeces  sheep,  and  then 
the  man,   his  hair  once  more  too  short  to  harbor  dirt,  ran  to 
rtj'oin   his   company.     They  must  have  cut  the  hair  of  a  hun- 
dred men  an  hour. 

Mr.  Powell's  book  for  the  most  part  is  neutral  and 
non-controversial,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  there 
could  be  no  account  of  actual  experiences  upon  either 
side  of  the  conflict  that  would  be  altogether  void  of 
offense  to  the  other  side.  For  example,  there  have  been 
innumerable  charges  and  o  amu-r-charges  of  atrocities, 
and  we  can  only  wait  in  patience  for  such  positive  evi- 
dence as  may  be  forthcoming.     It  is  certain  that  any 

jmore  or  less  general  collection  of  millions  of  men  must 
contain  the  usual  proportion  of  criminals  who  will  act 
criminally  if  they  get  the  opportunity  and  irrespective 

|  of  nationality.  We  may  therefore  note  Mr.  Powell's  ex- 
periences as  belonging  to  a  hideous  chapter  of  the  wat 
which  will  possibly  receive  equally  repulsive  contribu- 
tions from  other  parts  and  from  other  sides  of  the  vast 
field  of  operations.  Mr.  Powell  relates  a  conversation 
with  General  von  Boehn,  whom  he  describes  as  a  jovial 
old  warrior  whose  chief  concern  was  the  fear  that  his 
guests  were  npt  getting  enough  to  eat,  and  particularly 
enough  to  drink: 

The  general  began  by  asserting  that  the  accounts  of  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  German  troops  on  Belgian  non-combatants 
were  lies. 

"Look  at  these  officers  about  you,"  he  said.  "They  are 
gentlemen,  like  yourself.  Look  at  the  soldiers  marching  past 
in  the  road  out  there.  Most  of  them  are  the  fathers  of 
families.  Surely  you  do  not  believe  that  they  would  do  the 
unspeakable  things  they  have  been  accused  of?" 

"Three  days  ago,  general,"  said  I,  "I  was  in  Aerschot. 
The   whole    town    is   now   but    a   ghastly,    blackened   ruin." 

"When  we  entered  Aerschot,"  was  the  reply,  "the  son  of 
the  burgomaster  came  into  the  room  where  our  officers  were 
dining  and  assassinated  the  chief  of  staff.  What  followed  was 
retribution.      The   townspeople  got   only   what   they   deserved." 

"But  why  wreak  your  vengeance  on  women  and  children  ?" 
I  asked. 

"Xone   have  beeu  killed,"  the  general  asserted  positively. 

"I'm  sorry  to  contradict  you,  general,"  I  asserted  with 
equal  positiveness,  "but  I  have  myself  seen  their  bodies.  So 
has  Mr.  Gibson,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Brussels,  who  was  present  during  the  destruction  of  Lou- 
vain." 

"Of  course,"  replied  General  von  Boehn,  "there  is  always 
danger  of  women  and  children  being  killed  during  street 
fighting  if  they  insist  on  coming  into  the  streets.  It  is  un- 
fortunate,  but  it  is  war." 

"But  how  about  a  woman's  body  I  sawr  with  the  hands  and 
feet  cut  off?  How  about  the  white-haired  man  and  his  son 
whom  I  helped  to  bury  outside  of  Sempst,  who  had  been 
killed  merely  because  a  retreating  Belgian  soldier  had  shot  a 
German  soldier  outside  their  house?  There  were  twenty- 
two  bayonet  wounds  in  the  old  man's  face.  I  counted  them. 
How  about  the  little  girl,  two  years  old,  who  was  shot  while 
in  her  mother's  arms  by  a  Uhlan  and  whose  funeral  I  at- 
tended at  Heyst-op-den-Berg?  How  about  the  old  man  near 
Vilvorde  who  was  hung  by  his  hands  from  the  rafters  of  his 
house  and  roasted  to  death  by  a  bonfire  being  built  under 
him?" 

Mr.  Powell  gives  us  occasional  glimpses  of  the  actual 
fighting.  Thus  we  have  the  description  of  a  Belgian 
reverse  near  Weerde,  when  the  defenders  were  enticed 
into  a  trap  and  nearly  annihilated : 

The  Germans  had  prepared  a  trap  and  the  Belgians  had 
walked  or  rather  charged — directly  into  it.  Three  minutes 
later  the  dog  batteries  came  tearing  back  on  a  dead  run. 
That  should  have  been  a  signal  that  it  was  high  time  for  us 
to  go,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  we 
waited  to  see  the  ninth  inning.  Then  things  began  to  happen 
with  a  rapidity  that  was  bewildering.  Back  through  the 
hedges,  across  the  ditches,  over  the  roadway  came  the  Bel- 
gian infantry,  crouching,  stooping,,  running  for  their  lives. 
Every  now  and  then  a  soldier  would  stumble,  as  though  he 
had  stubbed  his  toe,  and  throw  out  his  arms  and  fall  head- 
long. The  road  was  sprinkled  with  silent  forms  in  blue  and 
|  green.  The  fields  were  sprinkled  with  them  too.  One  man 
was  hit  as  he  was  struggling  to  get  through  a  hedge  and 
died  standing,  held  upright  by  the  thorny  branches.  Men  with 
blood  streaming  down  their  faces,  men  with  horrid  crimson 
patches  on  their  tunics,  limped,  crawled,  staggered  past,  leav- 
ing scarlet  trails  behind  them.  A  young  officer  of  Chasseurs, 
who  had  been  recklessly  exposing  himself  while  trying  to 
check  the  retreat  of  his  men,  suddenly  spun  around  on  his 
heels,  like  one  of  those  wooden  toys  which  the  curb  venders 
sell,  and  then  crumpled  up,  as  though  all  the  bone  and 
muscle  had  gone  out  of  him.  A  man  plunged  into  a  half- 
filled  ditch  and  lay  there,  with  his  head  under  water.  I 
could  see  the  water  slowly  redden. 

A  final  extract  may  be  selected  from  the  author's  de- 
scription of  the  surrender  of  Antwerp: 

The  first  troops  to  enter  were  a  few  score  cyclists,  who 
advanced  cautiously  from  street  to  street  and  from  square 
to  square  until  they  formed  a  network  of  scouts  extending 
over  the  entire  city.  After  them,  at  the  quickstep,  came  a 
brigade  of  infantry  and  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  infantry 
clattered  half  a  dozen  batteries  of  horse-artillery.  These 
passed  through  the  city  to  the  water-front  at  a  spanking  trot, 
unlimbered  on  the  quays,  and  opened  fire  with  shrapnel  on 
the  retreating  Belgians,  who  had  already  reached  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  Meanwhile  a  company  of  infantry 
started  at  the  double  across  the  pontoon  bridge,  evidently  un- 
aware that  its  middle  spans  had  been  destroyed.  Without 
an  instant's  hesitation  two  soldiers  threw  off  their  knapsacks, 
plunged  into  the  river,  swam  across  the  gap.  clambered  up 
onto  the  other  portion  of  the  bridge  and,  in  spite  of  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  fort  at  the  Tete  de  Flandre.  dashed  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  That  is  the  sort  of  deed  that  wins  the  Iron 
Cross. 

Mr.  Powell's  book  is  doubtless  the  forerunner  of  many 
others  of  a  like  kind,  but  we  are  not  likely  to  find  any- 
thing better.  Mr.  Powell  is  the  ideal  correspondent, 
who  not  only  knows  how  to  relate  his  experiences,  but 
also  how  to  confine  himself  to  his  experiences,  a  com- 
bination that  is  rare  enough  and  to  be  valued  accord- 
ingly. 

FiCHTiNc,  in   Flaxdeks.     By   E.    VI  11, 

F.  R.  G.  S.     Xew  York:  Charles  Scrib 
net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Incredible  Adventures. 
The  evolution  of  the  story  of  the  super- 
human would  make  an  interesting  study,  but 
its  result  would  be  to  place  Mr.  Blackwood 
at  the  head  of  the  list  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Eulwer  Lytton.  We  say  superhuman 
advisedly,  since  the  superhuman  is  by  no 
means  the  supernatural.  The  forces  with 
which  Mr.  Blackwood  deals  are  strange 
enough,  weird  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  they  are  always  natural,  although  they 
may  be  unknown  and  unexplored.  Such  at 
least  we  may  take  to  be  the  author's  in- 
tention, and  in  these  days  of  psychic  re- 
search we  may  believe  anything  with  im- 
punity. Thus  we  have  the  story  of  Lord 
Erne,  who  was  physically  regenerated  by 
his  participation  in  the  terrible  mystic  rites 
of  the  Jura  mountaineers.  And  there  is  the 
other  story,  nearly  as  good,  of  the  house  that 
had  been  used  for  so  long  by  various  kinds 
of  bigoted  religionists  as  to  become  saturated 
by  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  There  are  five 
stories  in  all,  told  with  the  peculiar  and  sug- 
gestive art  of  which  Mr.  Blackwood  is  a 
master,  and  although  they  seem  in  some  cases 
to  be  unduly  wordy,  they  are  a  distinct  and 
worthy  contribution  to  a  literature  that  is 
likely  to  grow  more  rather  than  less  popular. 

Incredible    Adventures.       By    Algernon    Black- 
wood.     New    York:    The   Macmillan    Company. 


the   late   Dr.    Parker   on   a  story   submitted   to 

him    for  judgment.     "The    author,"   said    Dr. 

Parker,    "is    contemptuous.      He    can    not    see 

the  lovely  in  the  unlovely.     Peradventure  for 

a  certain  kind  of  clique  he  might  die,  but  not 

for    the    whole    world.      He    wants    expansion. 

He    can    not    see    a    possible    archangel    in    a 

greengrocer.      He     should     soak     himself     in 

Mary    E.    Wilkins.    .    .    .    His    story    as    a 

1  rattling  succession  of  action  is  quite  above  the 

J  average,  but   it  has  no   soul,  no   God,  no   far-" 

I  away  sky  and  outlook."     Mr,  Mursell  gives  us 

;  a  hundred  good  things   of  this  kind,   but  it  is 

i  his     own     kindly    philosophy     and    a     certain 

radiating  humor  that  gives  charm  to  his  book. 

Byways   in    Bookland.      By  Walter  A.   Mursell. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin   Company;   $1.25  net. 


Cloudesley  Tempest  is  a  harmless  young  man 
!  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  negative  vir- 
tues. He  is  a  type  of  thousands,  but  we  won- 
der if  he  is  worth  three  hundred  of  these 
bright  pages. 

Cloudesley  Tempest.     By  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson. 
New   York :    Brentano's. 


Builder  and  Blunderer. 
It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  review  of 
political  forces  in  Germany  should  necessarily 
centre  around  the  person  of  the  emperor.  But 
perhaps  this  emphasis  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated by  Mr.  Saunders,  who  writes  undei 
the  strain  of  present  events,  although  with 
the  experience  of  many  years'  residence  in 
Berlin  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
Mr.  Saunders  seems  to  burden  the  emperor 
with  a  personal  responsibility  that  future  dis- 
closures may  go  some  way  to  dispel.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  in  spite  of 
White  Books,  Blue  Books,  and  books  of  all 
other  colors  there  must  be  large  sections  of 
the  history  that  was  made  immediately  before 
the  war  of  which  we  know  nothing  and  of 
which  this  generation  is  never  likely  to  know. 

Mr.  Saunders  believes  that  the  emperor 
should  not  be  given  the  credit  for  having 
kept  the  peace  until  the  present  time.  He 
would  rather  compare  him  with  the  pitcher  that 
goes  once  too  often  to  the  well.  The  emperor, 
he  says,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  the 
enfant  terrible  of  European  politics,  and  that 
his  indiscretions  were  not  sooner  calamitous 
was  due  in  the  main  to  the  cautious  states- 
manship of  other  countries  and  to  the  miti- 
gating prudence  of  his  own  advisers.  It  was 
his  telegram  to  President  Kruger  of  the 
Transvaal  that  created,  or  rather  unveiled,  the 
hostility  of  Germany  toward  England.  Al- 
though he  did  his  utmost  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  his  action  he  found  that  he  had 
none  the  less  established  in  the  German  mind 
a  basic  political  principle  that  was  not  to  be 
shaken  and  from  which  dire  consequences 
were  to  follow. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  written  an  interesting 
character  sketch,  and  perhaps  the  common 
frailties  of  human  nature  would  hardly  per- 
mit it  to  be  impartial.  It  is  essentially  a 
product  of  the  moment,  with  its  emphasis  upon 
personalities  and  a  certain  vivacious  partisan- 
ship that  makes  good  reading,  but  not  his- 
tory. 

Builder  and  Blunderer.  By  George  Saunders. 
New  York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;    $1  net. 


The  King  of  Alsander. 
This  highly  veracious  tale  describes  the 
adventures  of  Norman  Price,  who  is  touched 
with  the  fire  of  romantic  adventure  while 
serving  behind  the  counter  of  his  father's 
shop  in  the  English  country  village  of  Blain- 
don.  So  Norman  sets  forth  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Alsander,  where  all  the  statesmen  seem 
to  be  mad,  which  is  by  no  means  a  distinctive 
feature  nowadays  and  hardly  helps  us  at  all 
to  identification.  But  possibly  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  author,  and  if  so  he  may 
have  done  a  good  work  in  helping  to  draw 
together  the  governments  of  the  world  in  a 
common  fraternal  bond  of  insanity.  Of  the 
specific  adventures  of  the  hero  we  need  say 
nothing  here.  They  relate  to  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  people.  There  are  two  heroines  and 
there  is  some  good-natured  bloodshed  as  well 
as  a  mad  king.  But  since  most  kings  seem 
to  be  mad  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  where 
we  should  look  for  the  Kingdom  of  Alsander 
upon  the  map. 

The  King  of  Alsander.  By  James  EIroy 
Flecker.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 


Preaching. 
If  we  must  have  preaching — a  point  by  no 
means  to  be  conceded — it  is  well  that  we 
should  have  good  preaching,  and  certainly  no 
preacher  could  read  Professor  Hoyt's  work 
without  advantage.  A  preacher  to  be  ef- 
fective must  believe  what  he  says,  and  the 
preacher  who  believes  what  he  says  will  prob- 
ably have  the  magnetism  and  the  social  and 
spiritual  virtues  that  make  for  success.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  the  author  strikes  an  im- 
portant keynote  when  he  says  on  his  opening 
page :  "I  am  not  sure  that  the  Christian 
preacher  is  chosen  of  God  more  than  other 
men."  Of  course  he  is  not,  and  his  own 
idea  that  he  is  so  chosen,  that  he  is  in  some 
way  peculiarly  endowed  with  sanctity,  or  in- 
spiration, or  wisdom,  is  by  no  means  among 
the  least  of  the  causes  for  the  present  de- 
cadence of  the   churches. 

Vital  Elements  of  Preaching.  By  Arthur  S. 
Hoyt.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50 
net. 


The  Tonsils  and  the  Voice. 
Dr.  Richard  B.  Faulkner  describes  his  work 
as  "a  comprehensive  monograph  on  the  struc- 
ture, utility,  derangements,  and  treatment  of 
the  tonsils,  and  of  their  relationship  to  per- 
fect tone  production."  But  perhaps  the  main 
object  of  the  author  is  to  protest  against  sur- 
gical interference  with  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
and  certainly  he  displays  a  staggering  volume 
of  high  scientific  opinion  in  support  of  his 
contention.  But  what  shall  we  do  where  doc- 
tors thus  disagree?  It  is  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion, but  in  the  meantime  the  author  may  be 
congratulated  upon  a  work  that  should  add 
largely  to  popular  knowledge  and  that  should 
certainly  not  be  overlooked  by  singers  and 
speakers. 

The  Tonsils  and  the  Voice.  By  Richard  B. 
Faulkner,  M.  D.  San  Francisco :  Gordon  Text- 
Book    Company ;    $2    net. 


■Waterways. 
The  enormous  military  and  commercial  im- 
portance of  such  great  waterways  as  the  Pan- 
ama, the  Kiel,  and  the  Suez  canals,  an  impor- 
tance emphasized  by  the  present  war,  gives  a 
peculiar  and  timely  interest  to  this  volume,  a 
work  that  appears  to  answer  every  question 
that  the  ordinary  reader  is  likely  to  ask.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  a  military  handbook  that 
the  author  has  given  us.  The  canal  system 
of  New  York  receives  adequate  treatment,  as 
well  as  other  great  American  waterways,  and 
there  is  also  a  valuable  chapter  on  "The 
Waterways  Question  and  Conservation  of  Our 
Resources."  The  author  has  produced  a  work 
of  distinct  value,  practical,  concise,  and 
timely. 

Artificial  Waterways  of  the  World.  By  A. 
Barton  Hepburn.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.25    net. 


Byways  in  Bookland. 
The    impulse    to    back   away    with    suspicion 
from  the  book  of  literary  essays  is  not  only 
natural,    but    laudable.      Nine    out    of    ten    of 
them  are  born  in  vanity  and  reared  in  egotism, 
a  weariness  and  a  vexation  to  the  spirit.     But 
there  are  exceptions,  and  Mr.  Walter  A.  Mur- 
sell   has    produced    one   of    them.      He    writes 
like   Mr.    Benson,   and   if   there   is   any   higher 
praise    than    that   we   have   yet   to   hear   of   it. 
He  te'   ;   us   why   he   likes   certain   books,    and 
n    ■-   he  dislikes  them,   which   is   so   much 
ier.     He  is  nearly  the  only  Englishman  who 
discovered   Ambrose   Bierce,   and   he  "en- 
ises"  over  that  mordant  genius.     Especially 
teful  are  we   for   the   criticism   passed   by 


The  Sun  Dance  Trail. 
Stories  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  are  always  interesting  if  well 
told,  and  Ralph  Connor  has  already  shown 
that  he  can  tell  a  good  yarn.  His  "Corporal 
Cameron"  was  a  distinctive  success,  and  now 
here  we  have  a  sort  of  sequel,  in  which  the 
gallant  corporal  and  his  wonderful  wife  be- 
come involved  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  and  as- 
sist in  holding  the  Indian  tribes  in  check.  Mr. 
Connor  knows  his  subject,  and  he  has  an  en- 
viable power,  not  only  of  narrative,  but  of 
characterization. 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  By 
Ralph  Connor.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

Cloudesley  Tempest. 
All  novels  ought  to  have  a  moral  some- 
where, but  we  search  in  vain  for  the  moral 
here.  The  single  characteristic  of  the  hero 
is  commonplaceness.  He  is  expelled  from 
college  and  then  he  is  expelled  from  the 
army,  not  because  he  has  done  anything  posi- 
tively wrong,  but  because  he  is  the  kind  of 
"slacker"  who  does  get  expelled  from  things. 
Then  he  becomes  a  sort  of  glorified  tout  for 
a  stockbroker,  and  here  at  last  he  becomes  a 
success,  marries  a  girl  much  too  good  for 
him,     and     finally     emerges     into     affluence. 


Indian  Myths. 
Katharine  B.  Judson  has  given  us  herein  a 
collection  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  myths 
and  legends  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  she  decorates  her  good  work 
by  refraining  from  all  attempts  to  make  it 
"literary"  or  to  give  it  "literary  charm."  Per- 
haps the  day  will  come  when  the  myths  and 
legends  of  the  world  will  receive  the  com- 
parative study  that  they  deserve,  and  free 
from  the  damaging  basic  conception  that  they 
represent  merely  the  lispings  of  infant  peoples. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  more  poetic  imagery 
in  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America  than  in  the  more  pre- 
tentious literary  efforts  of  those  that  have 
dispossessed  them.  And  of  this  we  have  a  wit- 
ness in  the  present  volume. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  By  Katharine  B.  Judson. 
Illustrated.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50 

net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  resumed  publication 
January  9  with  the  following  list :  "The  Sec- 
ond Blooming,"  by  W.  L.  George,  author  of 
"The  Making  of  an  Englishman,"  "A  Bed  ot 
Roses,"  etc. ;  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo,"  by 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  author  of  "The  Van- 
ished Messenger,"  etc.,  with  illustrations  by 
Will  Grefe ;  "The  Turbulent  Duchess,"  by 
Percy  J.  Brebner,  author  of  "The  Little  Gray 
Shoe,"  "The  Princess  Maritza,"  etc. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley's  new  book,  "The 
Lure  of  the  Land,"  which  the  Century  Com- 
pany announces  for  this  month,  is  intended 
specially  for  the  city  man  and  woman  who  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  farm  offers  the  safe 
and  happy  solution  of  their  special  problems. 

Stella  G.  S.  Perry,  whose  delightful  story 
for  children,  "The  Kind  Adventure,"  was  re- 
cently published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company  is  the  wife  of  George  Hough  Perry, 
who,  as  publicity  manager  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  is  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent campaign  which  is  impressing  "San  Fran- 
cisco 1915"  on  the  public  mind.  Mrs.  Perry 
has  been  active  for  years  in  child  welfare 
work  and  the  fight  against  child  labor. 

Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor,  who  represents 
the  cultured  element  among  the  Irish,  will 
come  forward  this  week  with  a  new  volume 
of  verse,  "Beside  the  Black  Water."  Most 
of  these  poems  were  written  at  the  author's 
ancestral  castle  in  Ireland,  with  the  object  of 
awakening  the  Irish  gentry  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  their  own  rich  ancient  litera- 
ture and  its  stories.  This  object,  akin  to  that 
of  Walter  Scott,  has  produced  work  different 
from  that  customarily  offered  for  Irish  con- 
sumption. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  on  January  9  published 
the  new  novel  by  W.  L.  George,  author  of 
"The  Making  of  an  Englishman,"  which  bears 
the  title,  "The  Second  Blooming."  Explaining 
this  title  this  versatile  English  author  says : 
"The  second  blooming  in  women  is  the  period 
beginning  anywhere  between  five  and  ten  years 
after  their  marriage,  when  those  in  the  upper 
middle  class  can  find  nothing  to  do  ;  in  other 
words  another  dangerous  age."  Mr.  George 
paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  lives  of  three 
married  sisters  during  this  period. 

Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis  is  lecturing  this 
season  on  the  great  world  war  of  1914.  Dr. 
Griffis  has  traveled  extensively  and  is  familiar 
with  the  countries  involved  or  interested  in 
the  struggle.  His  "Belgium :  The  Land  of 
Art,"  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, is  an  excellent  one-volume  description  of 
that  unfortunate  country,  and  he  has  also 
written  much  of  Holland  and  Japan. 

The  apparently  confused  question  of  what 
Egypt  herself  is  going  to  do  in  the  event  of 
a  long  war  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey 
over  Egypt  is  made  clear  in  a  recent  book  by 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  "The  Man  of 
Egypt,"  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can writer  and  lecturer  who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  in  studying  the  na- 
tional life  of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the 
Orient.  As  a  lecturer  he  is  known  in  many 
cities. 

A  seventh  large  edition  of  Marie  Van 
Vorst's  "Big  Tremaine"  has  been  ordered  by 
her  publishers,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  also 
announce  that  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  timely 
story,  "The  Vanished  Messenger,"  is  now  in 
its  fourth  edition. 

"You  can't  help  beir.g  thrilled  and  charmed 
by  mining,  looking  for  ores.  I  was  fascinated 
just  by  ores.  It  gets  into  your  blood — that 
search  for  ores!"  says  Gertrude  Atherton, 
whose  recent  novel,  "Perch  of  the  Devil," 
has  the  romance  of  mining  for  background. 
"And   that — the   fascination   of  the  mines — is 
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one  of  the  things  I  am  thinking  of  when  I 
tell  the  novelist  to  go  West,"  she  added, 
quickly.  "There  are  undiscovered  interests 
out  there.  Not  for  anything  in  the  world," 
declared  Gertrude  Atherton,  abruptly,  "would 
I  let  any  character  in  any  book  of  mine  do 
anything  so  unoriginal  as  climb  into  New 
York  society  or  try  to  make  money  on  Wall 
Street."  "Perch  of  the  Devil"  is  published  by 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane,  the  author  of  the 
new  book  of  dramatic  life  stories  of  real  men 
and  women,  entitled  "Those  Who  Have  Come 
Back,"  is  spending  the  winter  in  California, 
where  he  is  at  work  upon  a  novel.  The  book 
is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  fame  of  "Johnny  Chuck,"  "Reddy  Fox," 
"Peter  Cottontail,"  and  Thornton  W.  Bur- 
gess's other  familiar  animals,  is  rapidly 
spreading.  Over  100,000  copies  of  his  Old 
Mother  West  Wind  Series  and  Bedtime  Story 
Books  have  been  sold,  but  these  animals  drawn 
by  Harmon  Cady  now  make  their  appearance 
on  calendars,  as  a  game,  and  as  edible 
crackers. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  notable  biogra- 
phies of  the  season  is  "The  Memoirs  of  Ad- 
miral Lord  Charles  Beresford,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, in  which  this  popular  English  admiral 
has  told  spiritedly  and  entertainingly  the  story 
of  his  adventurous  career.  Both  the  Ameri- 
can publishers,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  the 
English  publishers,  Methurn  &  Co.,  announce 
second  editions  of  these  memoirs. 

"To  the  Legion"  is  the  stirring  dedication 
of  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson's  new  book, 
"A  Soldier  of  the  Legion,"  recently  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ;  and  a  most  timely 
dedication  it  is,  too,  considering  the  fame  this 
regiment  of  daredevils  is  amassing  in  the 
fighting  in  France  at  the  present  time.  In 
writing  of  her  decision  to  dedicate  the  new 
book  to  the  Legion,  Mrs.  Williamson  said:  "If 
ever  any  body  of  men  deserved  to  have  a  book 
dedicated  to  them  it  is  the  Legion,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  this  is  the  first  they  have  ever 
had." 


The  Beauty  of  the  Yosemite 
No  temple  made  with  hands  can  compare 
with  Yosemite.  Every  rock  in  its  walls  seems 
to  glow  with  life.  Some  lean  back  in  ma- 
jestic repose ;  others,  absolutely  sheer  or 
nearly  so  for  thousands  of  feet,  advance  be- 
yond their  companions  in  thoughtful  attitudes, 
giving  welcome  to  storms  and  calms  alike, 
seemingly  aware,  yet  heedless,  of  everything 
going  on  about  them.  Awful  in  stern,  immov- 
able majesty,  how  softly  these  rocks  are 
adorned  and  how  fine  and  reassuring  the  com- 
pany they  keep :  their  feet  among  beautiful 
groves  and  meadows,  their  brows  in  the  sky, 
a  thousand  flowers  leaning  confidently  against 
their  feet,  bathed  in  floods  of  water,  floods 
of  light,  while  the  snow  and  waterfalls,  the 
winds  and  avalanches  and  clouds  shine  and 
sing  and  wreathe  about  them  as  the  years  go 
by,  and  myriads  of  small  winged  creatures — 
birds,  bees,  butterflies — give  glad  animation 
and  help  to  make  all  the  air  into  music.  Down 
through  the  middle  of  the  valley  flows  the 
crystal  Merced,  River  of  Mercy,  peacefully 
quiet,  reflecting  lilies  and  trees  and  the  on- 
looking  rocks ;  things  frail  and  fleeting  and 
types  of  endurance  meeting  here  and  blending 
in  countless  forms,  as  if  into  this  one  moun- 
tain mansion  Nature  had  gathered  her 
choicest  treasures,  to  draw  her  lovers  into 
close  and  confiding  communion  with  her. — 
From  John  Muir's  "The  Yosemite" ;  published 
by  the  Century  Company. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Our  Sentimental  Garden. 
Nothing  which  the  Castles — Agnes  and 
Egerton — have  yet  done,  and  be  it  said  they 
have  done  much  to  give  genuine  pleasure  to 
book-readers,  surpasses  "Our  Sentimental  Gar- 
den." It  is  even  doubtful  if  they  have  written 
anything  else  quite  so  thoroughly  good.  Their 
Surrey  garden  is  quaint  and  fascinating,  and 
it  is  made  so  very  interesting  that  we  who 
are  not  gardeners  at  once  wish  to  become  such 
— if  we  could  grow  the  many  blooming  plants 
which  they  describe.  Then,  too,  appear  people 
who  live  vividly  and  who  win  instant  affection. 
We  hear  delightful  tales  of  other  times  and 
places,  and  the  garden,  it  appears,  is  charm- 
ingly related  to  other  gardens  in  France  and 
Italy,  to  which  pleasant  journeys  are  offered. 
It  can  be  said  that  all  the  interests  of  the 
garden  lover  are  satisfied  without  at  all  de- 
tracting from  the  other — the  literary  features 
of  the  book.  Many  fine  black  and  white  illus- 
trations beckon  from  the  pages,  and  there  are 
eight  exquisite  color-pages  to  fill  us  with  the 
delight  of  a  Surrey  garden.  An  ideal  gift 
book  for  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  a  book  to  be 
read  by  a  cheery  ingle-nook,  and  one  that 
will  be  a  joy  even  many  years  hence. 

Our  Sentimental  Garden.  By  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton Castle.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.75  net. 


When  to  Lock  the  Stable. 
This  is  a  Missouri  story  and  its  hero  is 
Clem,  who  ambitiously  goes  upon  his  travels 
with  a  circus  and  so  acquires  that  curious 
wisdom  that  enables  him  to  return  to  his 
native  town  as  a  sort  of  earthly  Providence. 
The  story  is  supposed  to  be  humorous,  and 
it  may  even  be  so  regarded  in  Missouri.  None 
the  less  Mr.  Croy  displays  an  occasional  vein 
of  color  that  suggests  possibilities.  Can  it  be 
that  he  does  not  always  recognize  his  own 
best   material? 

When   to  Lock  the   Stable.     By   Homer   Croy. 
Indianapolis:    The   Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  recent  addition  to  the  Scout  Books  for 
boys  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company  is  "In  the  Path  of  La  Salle," 
by  Percy  K.  Fitzhugh  ($1.25).  The  author  in- 
troduces some  of  his  already  well-known  char- 
acters, including  Wesley  Binford,  who  leaves 
home  surreptitiously  and  encounters  all  sorts 
of  adventures  on  the  Mississippi  and  is  finally 
found  by  a  band  of  boy  scouts. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
B.  Sc,  has  written  a  little  volume  on  "Twi- 
light Sleep,"  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers 
(75  cents  net).  All  the  world  now  knows  that 
twilight  sleep — a  silly  name — is  induced  by  the 
drug  scopolamin,  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
traordinary hypnotic  values  for  obstetrical 
purposes.  The  author  gives  a  practical  ac- 
count of  its  use  and  he  adds  a  timely  plea 
for   a   reform  in  obstetrical  methods. 

"The  Grand  Assize,"  by  Hugh  Carton 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.35  net)  is  an  at- 
tempt to  imagine  the  judgment  of  Christ  upon 
various  representative  malefactors  of  the  day, 
such  as  the  drunkard,  the  agitator,  the  para- 
site, the  daughter  of  joy,  and  the  party  poli- 
tician. As  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  wisdom 
of  Christ  would  be  competent  for  such  a  work, 
we  may  congratulate  the  world  upon  a  literary 
and  ethical  acquisition  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Mr.  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  contributes  a 
volume  on  "Poetry"  to  the  exquisite  series  of 
Fellowship  Books  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  (50  cents  net).  It  would 
be  well  if  a  copy  of  this  choice  little  work- 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
and  devastating  army  of  versifiers  now  loosed 
upon  the  world  for  its  many  sins.  They 
might  take  to  heart,  and  so  be  silent,  the 
author's  conclusion  that  "Poetry's  chief  func- 
tion is  to  reconcile  the  inner  harmony  of  man 
(his  soul,  as  we  call  it)  with  the  outer  har- 
mony  of   the   universe." 

Dr.  H.  D.  M.  Spence-Jones,  dean  of 
Gloucester,  explains  in  the  preface  to  his  "The 
Secrets  of  the  Great  Cathedral"  that  his  book- 
is  based  on  the  desire  to  answer  some  of  the 
leading  questions  which  have  been  put  to  him 
as  to  the  genesis  and  meaning  of  the  several 
principal  parts  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  This 
he  has  certainly  done  in  a  most  competent 
and  attractive  way.  His  book  is  a  mingling 
of  history  and  of  architecture  that  has  the 
highest  value,  while  the  illustrations,  many 
of  them  colored,  give  added  charm  to  a  dis- 
tinctive little  volume.  It  is  published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Price,  $1  net. 

Those  familiar  with  the  prodigious  literary 
activities  of  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.  H. 
D.,  will  welcome  this  cyclopedia  of  quotations 
selected  and  arranged  by  Marion  Mills  Miller, 
Litt.  D.,  and  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  It  is  entitled  "A  Poet's  Cabinet,"  and 
it  is  described  as  "passages,  mainly  poetical," 
from  Dr.  Raymond's  works.  That  it  should 
be  possible  to  prepare  a  book  of  this  kind 
containing  448  pages  and  without  the  in- 
clusion of  a  commonplace,  and  still  less  of  a 
banality,  is  a  tribute  that  few  writers  have 
earned.      The    contents    of    the    volume   have. 


been  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
their  subjects,  and  while  this  is  a  good  addi- 
tion to  an  index  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
one.  There  are  eleven  illustrations  by  How- 
ard   Chandler   Christy. 

The  Year  Book  of  Canadian  Art,  compiled 
by  the  Arts  and  Letters  Club  of  Toronto  and 
published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto, 
contains  "the  record  of  the  progress  made  by 
a  young  nation  in  literature,  architecture, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture  during  the 
years  1912-1913."  It  is  a  creditable  record 
and  creditably  set  forth.  By  no  means  its 
least  merit  is  the  collection  of  portraits  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Canada  who  have 
done  things  that  are  worth  doing. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 


General  Charles   King  Writes  an  Interesting  His- 
tory of  the  Great  Soldier. 


Lives  there  have  been  of  General  Grant, 
but  they  only  serve  to  make  "The  True 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  by  General  Charles  King, 
all  the  more  welcome.  New  light  is  thrown 
on  Grant,  the  man  and  the  President,  and 
the  writer  is  happily  particularly  well  fitted 
to  deal  with  his  subject.  It  is  true  his  en- 
thusiasm is  great,  but  it  is  never  permitted  to 
obscure  his  good  judgment,  and  he  tells  a 
fascinating  tale,  which  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sesses  exceptional  intimate   historical  value. 

Grant  had  no  desire  to  go  to  West  Point, 
but  the  appointment  came  through  the  activi- 
ties of  his  father,  and  the  youth  found  him- 
self "booked,  as  it  were,  for  a  life  career 
which  was  just  about  the  last  he  would  ever 
have  chosen,  and  for  which  he  deemed  him- 
self in  the  least  degree  fitted" : 

Little  as  he  desired  to  go  to  West  Point, 
he  less  desired  to  return  from  there  except 
victorious,  with  diploma  and  commission  to 
crown  his  efforts,  and  now  Ulysses  was  worry- 
ing over  the  possibility  of  failure.  If  some 
convulsion  of  nature  had  toppled  the  entire 
academy  into  the  Hudson  that  spring  of  '39 
he  could  have  read  the  news  with  rejoicing. 
Indeed  he  himself  records  that,  soon  after 
his  entrance  upon  duty,  he  watched  with 
actual  hope  the  progress  of  the  move  in  Con- 
gress to  abolish  West  Point.  If  Congress 
killed  the  academy  he  could  then  return  blame- 
less and  scot  free  to  resume  the  farm  life 
and  the  horse  training  he  delighted  in. 

That  the  young  cadet,  fresh  from  the  care- 
free country  life,  having  no  desire  to  become 
a  leader,  should  find  West  Point  distasteful,  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  nature  : 

Accustomed  to  swinging  along  the  winding 
banks  of  the  White  Oak,  or  the  cow  paths  of 
the  pasture  lot,  this  moving  only  measured  a 
pace  of  twenty-eight  inches,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  to  the  minute,  and  all  in  strict  unison 
with  the  step  of  the  guide  on  the  marching 
flank  or  at  the  head  of  the  column,  came  ten 
times  harder  than  ever  did  the  pages  of  "ana- 
lytical" or  the  calculus.  Grant  had  no  sense 
of  rhythm.  He  had  no  joy  in  martial  music. 
The  thrill  and  inspiration  of  the  drum  and 
fife,  or  the  beautiful  harmonies  of  the  old 
academy  band,  then  a  famous  organization, 
were  utterly  lost  on  Ulysses  Grant.  In  all 
the  class  of  1843  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
there  lived  one  solitary  soul  who  found  there 
less  to  like  or  more  to  shrink  from  than  this 
seventeen-year-old  lad  who,  thanks  to  the  op- 
portunities and  to  the  training  there  given 
them,  was  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  be  hailed  as  the  foremost  soldier  of  more 
than  two  millions  of  men   in  the  Union  blue. 

Though  Grant  was  the  "most  popular  quar- 
termaster in  Taylor's  whole  column,"  he  had  a 
strong  dislike  for  the  position,  and  craved 
action.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey  he  left  his 
wagons  to  the  care  of  teamsters  and  galloped 
to  the  front,  just  in  time  to  have  his  wish 
gratified ; 

After  hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  were  close  under  walls  that  were  lined 
with  the  enemy.  They  could  go  no  further, 
for  cartridge  boxes  were  almost  empty.  They 
could  not  go  back  even  if  they  would,  for  the 
open  ground  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  fire  and 
it  was  death  to  attempt  it,  yet  Garland  called 
for  a  volunteer.  Some  one  had  to  make  the 
hazardous  essay — the  trip  to  the  ammunition 
wagons — and  that  some  one  was  Grant. 
Somehow,  somewhere  he  had  picked  up  an- 
other mount  and  speedily  made  himself  mas- 
ter. Somehow  he  had  managed  to  bring  that 
horse  along  and  had  him  screened  behind  a 
shoulder  of  the  wall.  There  was  no  question 
in  Grant's  mind  as  to  the  need  of  cartridges 
or  the  method  of  getting  them.  Silently  he 
lightened  the  girth,  quickly  he  mounted, 
headed  the  excited  beast  for  the  rear,  gave 
him  rein,  lash  and  spur,  and  as  he  darted 
away  for  the  white  wagon  tops,  Grant  flung 
himself  out  of  saddle,  crooking  a  leg  about 
the  cantle  and  clasping  an  arm  over  the  neck, 
and  thus,  Indian  fashion,  at  full  tilt,  with  his 
horse  as  a  shield,  he  drove  through  the  sput- 
ter of  musketry  and  safely  reached  the  train. 
Within  the  hour  Garland's  brigade  was  re- 
supplied,  thanks  to  the  daring  and  skill  of 
their   quartermaster. 

As  the  invading  army  drove  farther  into 
Mexico,  we  are  told  that  "it  was  on  the  San 
Cosme  road  that  'Sam'  Grant,  of  the  Fourth, 
reached   the   height   of  his   early   fame" : 

Sheltered  from  the  direct  aim  of  his  com- 
rades along  the  causeway  and  sweeping  it 
with  every  discharge,  the  Mexican  defenders 
were  exposed  to  a  raking  gunfire — if  only  he 


had  the  gun.  As  luck  would  have  it.  a  moun- 
tain howitzer  had  been  brought  along  by  the 
Voltigeurs,  and  it  was  somewhere  back  among 
the  archways  of  the  aqueduct.  Hastening 
thither  and  asking  no  authority,  Grant  pointed 
out  the  church  to  the  gunners,  told  them  of 
the  splendid  chance  it  gave  and  offered  to 
lead  them  on.  and  on  they  went,  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  dragging  their  little  "boomer" 
with  them.  Then  up  the  steep  and  tortuous 
stairway,  with  prodigious  energy  they  boosted 
their  gun  and  hoisted  shell  and  cartridges, 
and  then  suddenly  from  th?t  isolated  belfry 
there  burst  a  challenge  of  flash  and  flame  and 
the  loud  bellow  of  the  howitzer,  and  all 
Worth's  division  saw  with  delight  that  some 
one  had  had  the  "horse  sense"  to  reach  out 
and  seize  that  commanding  perch,  and  was 
pouring  death  and  destruction  among  the  de- 
fenders at  San  Cosme  Gate. 

As  a  business  man  the  young  soldier  was 
a  failure,  and  "his  brothers  found  him  of  no 
earthly  account  at  driving  bargains  or  tending 
store,"  and  we  have  this  picture  of  him  in 
the  interesting  capacity  of  a  country  store- 
keeper : 

"But  pretty  soon  a  farmer  drove  up  with  a 
lot  of  hides  on  his  sleigh,  and  went  inside  to 
dicker,  and  presently  a  stoop-shouldered, 
brownish-bearded  fellow,  with  a  slouch  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  who  had  been 
sitting  whittling  at  the  stove  when  I  was  in- 
side, came  out,  pulling  on  an  old  light-blue 
soldier's  overcoat.  He  flung  open  the  doors 
leading  down  into  the  cellar,  laid  hold  of  the 
top  hide,  frozen  stiff  it  was,  tugged  it  loose, 
towed  it  over  and  slung  it  down  the  chute. 
Then  one  by  one,  all  by  himself,  he  heaved 
off  the  rest  of  them,  a  ten  minutes'  tough  job 
in  that  weather,  until  he  had  got  the  last  of 
them  down  the  cellar,  then  slouched  back  into 
the  store  again,  shed  the  blue  coat,  got  some 
hot  water  off  the  stove,  and  went  and  washed 
his  hands,  using  a  cake  of  brown  soap,  then 
came  back  and  went  to  whittling  again,  and 
all  without  a  word  to  anybody.  That  was  my 
first  look  at  Grant,  and  look  at  him  now  1" 

In  their  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  his 
official  position  during  the  Civil  War  Grant's 
relatives  caused  him  much  annoyance,  and  this 
led  to  his  stinging  rebuke  to  his  avaricious 
father : 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  the  eyes  of  so  keen  a  money-maker  as 
Jesse  Grant  had  been  blind  to  this  oppor- 
tunity, or  that,  had  he  retained  the  old  do- 
minion over  his  son  which  in  '39  had  prompted 
the  latter  to  "think  so  too  if  he  did,"  the 
elder  would  have  been  among  the  foremost 
seekers  after  cotton ;  but  Jesse,  the  father, 
had  lost  that  domination,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
would  not  spend  a  cent  to  get  his  son  the 
horse  and  uniform  he  needed  as  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-First  Illinois,  yet  within  six  months 
was  importuning  "General"  Grant,  command- 
ing at  Cairo,  to  help  him  get  a  contract  for 
making  harness  for  the  artillery  and  transport. 
He  had  helped  the  son  not  one  cent's  worth 
to  his  high  position,  but  was  speedily  writing 
him  to  give  staff  appointments  to  one  Foley, 
then  to  "Al  Griffith,"  and  later  to  a  Mr. 
Nixon.  Failing  in  these  he  wrote  begging 
that  a  pass  to  the  South,  obviously  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation,  be  given  to  a  Mr, 
Leathers,  and  in  all  these  and  in  kindred  ap- 
peals the  son  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
had  stood  out  against  him.  Finally,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  general  had  found  him- 
self compelled  to  write  bidding  his  father,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  to  cease  meddling  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  "You  are  so  imprudent  that  I 
dare  not  trust  you  with  them"  (particulars  of 
recent  events).  "I  have  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world  who  has  done  me  so  much  injury  as 
you  have  in  your  efforts  in  my  defense.  .  .  . 
For  the  future  keep  quiet  on  this  subject." 

The  kind,  thoughtful  nature  of  the  great  Lin- 
coln is  shown  on  that  memorable  9th  day  of 
March  when  he  invested  Grant  with  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  "first  lieutenant-general  since 
the  days  of  Washington"  : 

Knowing  well  by  this  time  that  Grant  was 
no  speechmaker,  the  ever-considerate  Presi- 
dent had  sent  him  in  advance  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  which  he  proposed  to  make,  and,  still 
further  to  put  the  recipient  at  his  ease,  Mr. 
Lincoln  decided  to  read  in  order  that  Grant 
might  do  likewise.  And  so  it  is  recorded  that 
the  quiet-mannered  officer  from  the  West,  still 
wearing  the  coat  of  a  major-general,  and  for 
once  at  least  buttoned  to  the  chin,  listened 
gravely  to  the  words  of  praise,  encourage- 
ment, and  confidence,  then  fished  from  a 
pocket  half  a  sheet  of  paper  and,  in  low  but 
audible  tones,  read  the  following  reply  :  "Mr. 
President,  I  accept  the  commission  with  grati- 
tude for  the  high  honor  conferred.  With  the 
aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  on 
many  a  field  for  our  common  country,  it  will 
be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
your  expectations.  I  feel  the  full  weight  of 
the  responsibilities  now  devolving  upon  me, 
and  I  know  that  if  they  are  met  it  will  be 
due  to  those  armies  and  above  all  to  the 
favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both 
nations  and  men." 

Grant  demanded  of  his  men  their  utmost 
endeavor,  and  it  was  granted  freely,  but  he 
wore  a  tender  heart  beneath  his  stern  exterior 
which  nothing  seemed  to  ruffle  : 

Every  general  yet  pitted  against  Lee  in  Vir- 
ginia had  recoiled  before  him.  and  this  Grant 
would  not  do.  If  in  headlong  assault  he 
could  not  drive  him  from  his  intrenched  lines, 
he  slipped  around  the  eastward  flank  and  so 
bore  ever  onward.  I  f  beaten  back  at  any 
point  along  that  deadly  front,  he  kept  the 
columns  ever  winding  southward,  sending  back 
the  inspiring  words,  "We  will  fight  it  out  on 
this   line  if  it  takes   all   summer."     Never  be- 


fore had  Northern  general  taken  such  pun- 
ishment and  still  pushed  on.  "Butcher"  they 
cried  at  the  North,  as  the  fearful  list  of 
casualties  grew  and  multiplied.  Cold-blooded 
and  brutal  they  pictured  and  denounced  him, 
sitting  placidly  and  smoking  and  whittling 
while,  in  the  execution  of  his  implacable  will, 
his  men  were  dying  by  hundreds — and  yet  did 
not  Rawlins  and  Bowers  tell  us  how,  when  the 
tidings  came  that  Gordon's  furious  onset  had 
smashed  in  Sedgwick's  right,  with  heavy  loss 
in  killed  and  captured,  though  with  outward 
calm  the  commanding  general  gave  every  need- 
ful order  to  restore  the  faltering  centre,  no 
sooner  were  the  adjutants  sent  scurrying  away 
than,  turning  from  the  silent  few  at  his  camp- 
fire.  Grant  hastily  entered  his  tent,  threw  him- 
self face  downward  on  his  cot,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  known  life  gave  way  to  emo- 
tion uncontrollable. 

Again  we  are  given  an  insight  into  the  heart 
of  the  commander  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Confederacy : 

In  one  immense  herd,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  bridges  at  Petersburg,  were  massed 
the  men  of  Lee's  rear  guard,  squeezing  across 
as  fast  as  possible,  yet  presenting  a  broad  tar- 
get for  the  guns  of  the  field  artillery,  such  as 
never  before  had  been  afforded,  and  Grant. 
"the  Butcher,"  gazing  from  afar  on  the  help- 
less throng,  their  outward  battalions  still 
bravely,  defiantly  facing  the  swift  advance  of 
the  blue  skirmishers,  stayed  the  order  which 
would  have  brought  the  batteries  lashing  from 
the  distant  rear  to  deluge  with  shell  and 
shrapnel  those  thinned  and  devoted  brigades. 
"I  could  not  bear  to  kill,"  he  said,  "when  it 
seemed  so  certain  that  in  a  day  or  two  we 
could  easily  capture." 

An  amusing  little  incident  occurred  at  the 
West  Point  Hotel  one  evening,  after  Grant 
had  risen   to   the  presidency: 

Some  laughing  remark  had  led  to  a  playful 
attack  on  one  of  the  party,  and  in  effort  to  es- 
cape, he  went  bounding  down  the  steep  flight, 
five  steps  at  a  jump,  and  with  all  the  impetus 
of  the  rush,  collided  forcefully  with  a  sturdy 
form  in  sombre  black,  just  rounding  into  view 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  A  silk  hat  went 
spinning  down  the  lighted  pathway,  a  burning 
cigar  shot  into  space,  the  burly  form  recoiled 
from  the  sudden  impact,  and  the  subaltern  at 
fault,  springing  on  after  the  hat,  recovered  it, 
brought  it  back,  carefully  wiping  it  with  his 
handkerchief  and,  all  contrition  and  con- 
fusion, began  his  hurried  apology  to  the  black 
object  heaving  once  more  into  view.  He  had 
got  as  far  as  :  "I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
sir ;  it  was  most  careless,  but  I  declare  I  never 
met  anybody  coming  round  that  corner  be- 
fore" (it  was  the  turn  to  Theodore's  private 
apartments) — and  just  then  the  light  fell  upon 
the  bearded  features  of  the  lately  battered, 
and  there,  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  a  fresh 
cigar  before  resuming  the  restored  hat,  stood, 
all  unruffled  in  spite  of  the  recent  concussion, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  all  that 
eminent  personage  had  to  say,  either  by  way 
of  rebuke  or  remission  of  sins,  he  condensed 
in  three  monosyllables  and  nine  letters:  "Got 
a  light  ?"  It  almost  put  the  sorely  disturbed 
subaltern  once  more  at  his  ease. 

Of  the  problems,  difficulties,  and  ill-feeling 
engendered  by  the  office  of  the  presidency — 
first  term — the  writer  gives  a  good  account, 
and  selecting  at  random  we  read  : 

Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  most  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors — even  courtly  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan— had  been  easy  of  access  to  public 
men,  but  now,  said  these  latter,  "we  can't  get 
in  without  the  countersign."  "The  White 
House  is  a  military  camp."  "The  President 
has  his  sentries  set  and  his  staff  on  duty."  "It 
is  difficult  to  get  a  word  with  him,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  word  out  of  him."  Mr.  Sumner 
was  one  of  the  senators  who  later  worked 
himself  up  into  a  fury  over  this  "odious,  in- 
sulting, degrading,  aide-de-campish"  surround- 
ing of  the  presidential  chair.  The  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Grant  desired  to 
have  at  his  beck  and  call  some  of  the  men 
upon  whom  he  most  relied  in  times  of  stress 
and  danger.  He  had  parted  from  his  military 
staff  on  the  4th  of  March,  yet  arranged  with 
his  successor  as  commanding  general,  his  ever 
devoted  Sherman,  that  three  or  four  of  their 
number  should  be  continued  nominally  on 
Sherman's  staff,  but  practically  as  aides  to  the 
President. 

We  may  well  believe  that  Grant  was  finally 
glad  to  give  up  the  White  House — though  it  is 
doubtful  if  he,  personally,  ever  bad  had  a 
desire  to  go  there — and  we  are  given  this  view 
of  the   quiet   leavetaking: 

But  though  that  second  term  had  come  to 
him  as  a  vindication  of  the  first,  it  closed  in 
such  a  cloud  of  calumny  that  he  was  glad  to 
leave  it ;  and  Julia  Dent,  loyal  to  his  wishes 
when  once  announced,  stifling  her  own  disap- 
pointment, graciously  put  everything  about  the 
White  House  in  order  for  her  successor-to-be, 
prepared  for  the  newcomers  a  welcome  lunch- 
eon on  their  arrival  from  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration,  tactfully  took  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Hayes  and  led  him  to  what  was  to  become  his 
own  table,  and  then,  when  the  bright  and 
cheery  repast  was  ended,  as  tactfully  took  her 
leave,  the  arm  of  her  own  soldier-husband, 
and  gracefully  retired  from  the  scene  of  her 
social   triumphs. 

Iu  a  book  of  400  pages  it  is  seemingly  im- 
possible to  deal  with  a  biography  of  this  na- 
ture, but  General  King  has  accomplished  his 
work  in  a  manner  so  highly  creditable  that 
he  is  to  be  congratulated.  The-  volume  is 
illustrated   with   many   fine    h 

The  True  Ulysses  S.  Gr-  General 

Charles   King.     Philadelph'  ■  -><'ncott 
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THE1"  BELGIAN  WAR  PICTURES. 


The  American  public  has  for  five  months 
been  absorbing  a  vast  deal  of  melancholy 
knowledge  concerning  war  through  the  eyes 
and  minds  of  war  correspondents  and  other 
writers.  We  have  looked  over  hundreds  of 
press  illustrations  of  ruins,  ruined  houses, 
farms,  roads,  and  bridges,  a  ruined  people, 
fleeing  in  millions  from  their  ruined  land. 

So  it  seemed,  at  first,  as  if  there  were  a 
certain  familiarity  in  the  war  pictures  that  are 
being  unreeled  at  the  Cort  this  week.  But 
shortly  there  seemed  to  come  to  all  who 
looked  upon  them  a  new  realization,  a  deeper 
solemnity.  These  people  at  whom  we  were 
gazing  were  breathing,  living,  moving,  under 
the  stress  of  imminent  deadly  danger.  We  saw 
soldiers  going  to  work  in  various  ways,  pre- 
paring methodically  to  resist  an  oncoming  at- 
tack. The  silence  of  moving  pictures  pre- 
vented us  from  being  enlightened  as  to  its 
nearness,  until  we  would  suddenly  see  a  sol- 
dier crumple  and  fall,  and  his  limp  body  borne 
away  by  his  comrades.  The  simplest  state- 
ments in  the  text  thrown  on  the  screen  read 
with  the  epic  solemnity  of  tragedy — "The  ca- 
thedral bells  of  Malines,  which  have  rung  for 
centuries  and  are  now  silent  forever."  In  a 
blank  city  street,  backed  by  dreary  devastation, 
we  suddenly  discovered  the  apparition  of 
figures  fleeing  in  terror  from  some  invisible 
and,  to  us,  unheard  danger.  Or,  ambushed  in 
heaps  of  dislodged  beams  and  bricks,  a  group 
of  soldiers  crouched,  their  bayonets  pointed 
toward   the   unseen    foe. 

The  photographer,  Edwin  F.  Weigle  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  ventured  perilously 
close  to  actual  hostilities  many  times  in  order 
to  take  his  pictures,  secured  the  privilege  from 
the  Belgian  government  by  means  of  a  con- 
tract made  between  the  Belgian  authorities 
and  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  the  incentive  to 
the  Belgians  being  the  guarantee  to  turn  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  receipts  for  these  pictures  over 
to  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  fund.  Mr.  Weigle 
has  taken  remarkably  fine  pictures,  some  of 
them  a  little  dimmed  by  the  smoke  of  the 
battle-darkened  atmosphere,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  singularly  vivid  and  lifelike. 
For  instance :  I  sat  on  a  luxurious  leather- 
upholstered  couch  in  the  foyer  of  the  Cort 
Theatre,  my  feet  resting  on  the  warmly  car- 
peted floor,  while  the  cozily  heated,  balmy 
temperature  that  reigned  within  caused  an- 
ticipatory shivers  to  those  of  chilly  habit.  As 
I  wrapped  myself  warmly  to  face  the  winter 
cold  of  a  rainy,  wind-swept  day  outside  I  saw 
appear  in  the  opening  that  led  to  the  audi- 
torium the  ruins  of  a  Belgian  home.  A 
woman  was  there,  seeking,  with  the  aid  of  her 
little  boy,  to  find  some  salvage  among  her 
dismal  ruins.  There  was  none,  and  the  two 
pitiful  figures  stepped  down  from  the  heap  of 
devastation,  and  with  one  last,  tense,  back- 
ward look,  passed  swiftly  out  of  our  ken.  I 
had  seen  this  picture  but  a  short  time  before, 
but  viewed  again  thus  unexpectedly,  with  the 
freshened  knowledge  gained  of  Belgium's 
plight,  there  was  a  curious  feeling  as  if  I 
were  on  a  Belgian  road,  looking  upon  actuali- 
ties instead  of  pictures  of  them. 

The  photographer  has  not  admitted  to  the 
collection  pictures  that  are  too  horrible  in 
suggestion,  but  they  are  a  mournful  proces- 
sion, for  over  nearly  all  hovers  the  shadow 
of  the  great  intruder,   Death. 

Sad  as  it  is  to  see  the  brave,  hardy  young 
soldiers  plodding  methodically  across  vast, 
melancholy  beet-fields,  in  obedience  to  an  or- 
der to  go  to  the  front,  or  running  crouchingly 
across  possibly  bullet-swept  spaces  to  entrench 
themselves  for  a  last  stand  in  some  sheltered 
recess,  or  with  the  sharp-bladed,  short-handled 
spades  of  which  we  have  read,  putting  their 
youthful  strength  into  the  digging  of  trenches 
which  may  prove  to  be  their  graves,  the 
saddest  sight  of  all  is  that  of  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives.  Over  the  now  famous  pontoon 
bridge  at  Antwerp  they  pass,  hastening,  with 
that  absorbed  look  of  preoccupation  on  their 
faces,  that  intense  absorption  in  the  present, 
which  prevents  human  beings  at  such  times 
from  gi  .'ing  way  to  despair.  They  look  nei- 
ther tragic  nor  stunned  ;  but  as  if  some  great, 
some  terrible  urgency  made  them  hasten  from 
a  plane  spot  behind  them.  As  we  saw  these 
thousands  of  people  hurrying,  hurrying,  some 
of  tli_»n  occasionally  breaking  into  agitated 
runs,  we  realized  the  possibility  of  children 
ving  lost,  so  loosely,  in  the  common  terror, 
re    family   groups   held  together.     As  with 


the  long  procession  in  our  San  Francisco  exo- 
dus of  1906,  there  were  no  visible  tears  nor 
wringing  of  hands,  for  all  humanity  is  alike, 
and  fortunately  nature  has  so  constituted  us 
that  the  urgency  of  the  present  renders  us 
temporarily  oblivious  of  the  possible  want  and 
woe  of  the  future. 

There  are  pictures  here  and  there  that  tem- 
porarily take  one's  mind  off  the  predominant 
tragedy.  Many  men  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  machine  guns  put  in 
operation,  and  every  lover  of  animals  will 
gaze  with  admiration  at  those  responsible, 
steady  looking  Belgian  dogs  whose  military 
training  has  so  develop  their  understanding 
that  they  are  as  obedient  and  systematic  as 
men.  They  are  seen  drawing  the  guns  across 
a  field  being  prepared  for  action,  and,  in  a 
closer  view,  the  artist  has  permitted  us,  as  evi- 
denced in  their  actions,  to  see  how  implicit  is 
their  sense  of  duty  and  their  obedience  to 
signals. 

There  are  many  pictures  showing  the  care 
exercised  in  bearing  away  and  caring  for  the 
wounded ;  and  we  see  the  solicitude  with 
which  bandaged  and  limping  soldiers  are  led 
to  cover.  But  oh,  the  horror  of  desolation 
that  hovers  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead!  The 
wounded  are  still  potentially  useful,  but,  as 
the  lecturer  points  out,  the  dead  are  done  for. 
They  are  so  much  useless  lumber.  In  the 
language  of  the  epoch  that  closed  July  28, 
1914,  they  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  glory. 
We  saw  some  of  these  dead  Germans  lying 
like  cast-off  bundles  of  old  clothing  in  the 
streets  of  ruined  Alost.  There  they  lay,  dis- 
regarded by  the  hurrying  fugitives,  they  who 
had  once  been  rosy,  contented,  honest,  useful 
citizens,  their  willing  toil  helping  to  build  up 
a  great  state.  As  they  lay,  or  crouched,  in 
the  grotesque,  contracted  attitudes  of  sudden 
and  violent  death,  they  did  not  suggest  hu- 
manity at  all,  and  if  the  lecturer  had  not 
drawn  our  attention  to  them,  many  in  the  au- 
dience might  easily  have  mistaken  them  for 
bundles   dropped  by  the   fugitives. 

There   was    another   picture   labeled   simply, 
"He  died  for  his  country."     It  was  a  Belgian 
soldier.     About  him  lay  some  mean  and  ugly 
!  battle   debris.     There  was   a  painful   sense   of 
,  ignominy,  of  futility,  in  thus  viewing  this  un- 
j  regarded  sacrifice.     No  nimbus  of  glory  floated 
above  his  fallen  head  as  he  lay  there 
Without    a    grave,    unknelled,    uncoffined,    and    un- 
known. 

For   the    old   legend    is    exploded.      We   in 
America  know   it  now.     And  if  such  pictures 
as  these   and   others,   suppressed   in   the   early 
days  of  the  war,  which  show  some  of  the  more 
heart-and-sense   sickening   catastrophes   of  the 
1  battlefield  are  only  taken  all  over  the  round 
|  world,  when  this  war  is  over,  the  sad  wisdom 
gained   by   individuals   will   spread   to  peoples. 
These     pictures     awaken     in     us     a     curious 
mingling    of    hope    and    despair.      Despair    for 
1  what  is;  hope  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  in 
'  vain,  and  that  in  the  future  there  shall  be  no 
!  war-toll   of  lives  except  for  self-defense;  no 
further  graft  in  the  heart's  blood  of  the  people 
by  cynical   diplomats  and  rulers   who   are  not 
called    upon    to    take    their    chances    of   being 
mangled,    crippled,    and   dismembered,    or  pos- 
sibly shoveled   with   hundreds   of  the  humbler 
dead  into  the  ghastly  trench  in  which  are 

heaped  and  pent, 
Rider    and    horse — friend,    foe — in    one    red    burial 
blent ! 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

There  is  nothing  startling,  original,  or  novel 
at  the  Orpheum  this  week  ;  nothing  to  attract 
the  especial  attention  of  outsiders,  as  happens 
every  now  and  then,  but  so  needfully  have 
the  tastes  of  habitues  been  considered  that, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  flavor  of  mediocriij'  char- 
acterizing nearly  everything  on  the  pro- 
gramme, each  number  succeeds  in  making  a 
hit.  The  programme  is  largely  a  dancing  and 
singing  affair,  and  there  is  not  a  serious  spot 
in   it.      But  no   one   complains. 

Some  one,  trying  in  a  conversation  to  recall 
one  of  the  performers,  said,  "You  know,  the 
freak  man  with  the  bazoo  music."  Charles 
E.  Semon,  "the  narrer  feller,"  whose  gro- 
tesque get-up,  soliloquized  jokes,  and  diversi- 
fied playing  of  unclassified  instruments  tickled 
the  house,  was  the  individual  alluded  to,  but 
there  were  so  many  freak  men  with  bazoo 
music  that  we  had  quite  a  hunt  to  identify 
Charles   E. 

In  one  number  there  are  nine  of  them,  some 
of  them  men  and  some  women.  These  con- 
sist of  the  Bell  family  so-called,  doubtless, 
because  of  the  lively  figuring  of  bells  in  their 
offering.  The  Bell  family,  set  off  with  oodles 
and  oodles  of  tinsel,  wear  costumes  that  are  a 
cross  between  stage-gypsy  and  toreador  style 
for  the  men  and  Carmenesque  toilets  for  the= 
women.  They  present  with  great  vivacity  a 
series  of  musical  numbers,  the  melodic  bur- 
den of  which  is  borne  in  great  part  by  the 
ever  indispensable  orchestra.  The  Bell  family, 
however,  with  great  energy,  exaggerated  atti- 
tudes, animated  expression,  frenzied  flourishes 
of  their  bells,  and  occasional  bursts  of  poor 
but  zealous  singing,  win  the  liking  of  the  au- 
dience, who  enjoy  the  tintinabulation  of  their 
bells  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  land 


their  chords.  The  whole  affair  is  very  noisy 
and  clangy  and  rather  raw,  but  they  make  an 
enormous  hit.  The  little  brunette  dancer  has 
enough  zip  to  pass  around  to  the  whole  lot  of 
them.  Her  dancing  is  principally  attitudiniz- 
ing, skirt-and-scarf-whirling,  and  physical  ex- 
uberance, but  she  tickles  one  by  her  unfalter- 
ing energy  and  the  determination  with  which 
she  peppers  the  whole  act  with  a  series  of 
perpetual  repeated  poses  and  coquettish  ex- 
pressions. 

The  most  well-known  name  on  this  week's 
programme  is  that  of  Joseph  Santley,  whom 
we  so  recently  saw  at  the  Cort  in  "When 
Dreams  Come  True."  Accompanied  by  two 
nice-looking  girls,  one  of  whom,  and  probably 
both,  figured  as  dancers  in  the  same  com- 
pany, Mr.  Santley  gives  a  bouquet  of  songs, 
each  one  of  which  is  backed  up  by  a  lively, 
whirling  dance.  While  the  youthful  star  does 
not  favor  us  with  very  choice  singing,  he  can 
dance  well.  He  also  has  a  gift  for  attracting 
the  liking  of  his  audience,  although,  for  some 
reason,  he  made  more  of  a  hit  at  the  Cort 
than  at  the  Orpheum.  Perhaps  because  he  has 
not  yet  acquired  the  spot-light,  vaudeville  man- 
ner. But  he  looks  to  be  a  nice  child,  with  his 
honest  eyes,  and  an  effect  he  gives  in  spite 
of  his  profession  of  almost  boyish  uncon- 
sciousness, and  one  wishes  him  a  better  des- 
tiny than  to  pass  his  years  on  the  stage,  ac- 
quiring experience  in  smashing  the  matinee 
girls*  hearts  by  the  efficacy  of  his  rippling 
locks  and  dancing  feet. 

An  exact  contrast  to  Joseph  Santley  and  his 
company  are  Frederick  V.  Bowers  and  his. 
Mr.  Bowers  is  a  song-and-dancer.  He  has  a 
confident  manner,  a  cozily-cushioned  air  of 
vaudeville  prosperity,  enormous  vocalism,  and 
a  perennial  twinkle  in  his  eye.  This  cheerful 
individual,  however,  is  all  business.  It  is 
patent  in  the  care,  the  minute  care,  with  which 
he  trains  appropriate  expressions  on  the  fea- 
tures of  his  company.  Can  it  be,  by  the  way. 
that  that  beautiful  twinkle,  so  neatly  reflected 
in  the  corners  of  his  ever-smiling  lips,  is  not 
born,  but  made?  The  confident  cheerfulness 
of  Mr.  Bowers  was,  however,  but  ill  reflected 
on  the  countenance  of  his  dog  Don,  a  bull- 
terrier  who  carried — reluctantly — a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  on  his  undissimulating  features  an 
expression  of  confirmed  gloom.  Don  was 
really  the  most  delicious  thing  on  the  whole 
programme.  He  was  so  open,  so  honest,  in 
his  dejected  detestation  of  his  job,  and  his 
sick  aversion  to  a  vaudeville  audience  and 
all  that  it  implies.  If,  however,  cheerful  Mr. 
Bowers  could  not  mould  Don's  features  into 
expression,  he  succeeded  brilliantly  with  the 
others,  especially  with  the  young  lady  with  the 
fixedly  enamored  smile  and  the  limelight 
teeth,  who  also  possessed  ,a  figure  and  quan- 
tities of  outlining  costumes.  The  vigorous 
songs  of  Mr.  Bowers,  the  dances  of  his  darky 
coadjutors,  and  the  philandering  of  himself 
and  the  girl  with  the  enamored  smile  carried 
the  act  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

"The  Stock  Farm,"  a  song  skit  which 
showed  the  usual  confident  young  man  making 
up  to  the  usual  smartly-knocking  but  coyly- 
yielding  girl,  proved  how  enduring  is  the  taste 
of  the  audience  for  this  sort  of  thing,  more 
particularly  when  the  performers  have  the 
"get-over"  faculty,  which  happened  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Hal  and  Frances  couple. 

Yet  once  again  we  had  a  taste  of  the  philan- 
dering pair,  this  time  McKay  and  Ardine, 
McKay,  if  possible,  more  confident  than  ever, 
and  Ardine  quite  as  hungry  as  her  prede- 
cessors and  successors  for  the  exchange  of 
the  vaudeville  kiss  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
vaudeville  dancing  steps. 

The  weakest  thing  on  the  programme  was 
the   Avon   Comedy    Four   in   a   so-called   farce 


consisting  principally  of  horseplay,  entitled 
'The  New  Teacher."  Only  one  of  the  four 
had  any  particular  conception  of  vaudeville 
comedy,  but  their  strong  card  were  their  songs. 
They  gave  several  quartets,  all  four  possessing 
huge,  unmodulated  voices,  which  they  used 
with  a  sort  of  child-like,  schoolboy  vigor. 
And  tne  audience  liked  it.  Vaudeville  au- 
diences, in  fact,  love  to  see — or  hear — people 
on  the  stage  doing  things  that  they  them- 
selves can  not  do.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  pour  forth  enormous  blasts  of  har- 
monized song,  and  these  people  could  do  it. 
So  in  spite  of  the  rawness  of  their  offering 
they,  too,  made  a  hit. 

The  best  number  on  the  programme  was 
that  contributed  by  Rebla,  who  bills  him- 
self as  "the  unconcerned  juggler."  His 
jugglery  with  balls,  dishes,  hats,  and  anything 
else  that  came  handy  wTas  miraculously  exact 
and  unerring,  and  the  humor  of  the  thing — 
for  all  jugglers  must  be  humorous  these  times 
— consisted  in  the  exaggeratedly  bored  and  un- 
concerned air  with  which  the  performer 
achieved  the  climax  to  his  most  brilliant 
feats.  He  would  send  a  ball  or  a  plate  spin- 
ning up  into  space.  It  would  seem  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  jugglery.  The  audience 
would  mentally  bid  it  good-night,  when  back 
it  would  come  just  in  time  to  make  a  brilliant 
wind-up  to  the  play,  and  Rebla  would  achieve 
an  air  of  resigned  boredom  as  he  grasped  it 
with  his  wonderfully  urierring  hands  at  the 
psychological  moment. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps 


The  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society  Concert. 

The  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  Steindorff,  is  preparing  a 
great  musical  treat  for  local  lovers  of  ora- 
torio and  modem  music.  On  Thursday  night, 
January  21,  at  Harmon  Gymnasium,  there  will 
be  given  Massenet's  "Eve"  and  Mendelssohn's 
triumphant  "Hymn  of  Praise." 

In  the  French  example  of  the  art  of  ora- 
torio music  Mrs.  Orrin  Kip  McMurray  will 
sing  the  role  of  Eve,  while  Harald  Pracht  will 
intone  the  baritone  measures  assigned  in  the 
narrative  to  Adam.  The  part  of  the  Narrator 
will  be  sung  by  George  C.  Bowden  of  the 
music  department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  be  Mr.  Bowden's  first  local 
appearance  in  an  oratorio  role.  He  will  also 
be  heard  in  the  solo  parts  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  the  soprano  roles  in  which  will  be 
sung  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Addison  and  Miss  Leslie 
Gompertz. 

With  such  a  quintet  of  soloists,  backed  by 
the  superb  singing  forces  of  the  Berkeley  Ora- 
torio Society  and  fortified  by  the  professional 
orchestra  of  symphonic  proportions,  all  under 
Steindorff's  direction,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  concert  will  be  a  fitting  event  to  serve  as 
the  opening  of  the  year  1915  with  music. 


W.  J.  Ferguson  is  by  no  means  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  the  cast  of  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  played  April  14,  1865,  the  night 
President  Lincoln  was  shot.  Jennie  Gourlay, 
H.  A.  Emerson,  and  Harry  Hawk  are  alive, 
and,  it  is  stated,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans  is  still 
living  in  Chicago  ;  while  William  Withers,  Jr., 
leader  of  the  orchestra  that  night,  who  was 
knocked  down  and  cut  by  Booth  on  his  route 
of  escape,  is  still  alive  and  able  to  tell  a 
straight  tale  of  that  night. 


Seventy  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  Po- 
mona College  pursue  advance  studies.  This 
college  states  that  it  sends  to  the  University 
of  California  more  students  for  post-graduate 
work  than  all  other  colleges  west  of  the 
Rockies  put  together. 
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-through  to  San  Diego  via  Los  Angeles 

-A  fast,  elegant  and  luxurious  train  of 
superior  service. 

Leaves  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 4:00  p.m. 

Arrives    Los    Angeles 8:45  a.  m. 

Arrives  San  Diego 1:10  p.m. 

-The  only  daily  through  train  to  San  Diego. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

San  Francisco.  673  Market  St. 
Kearny  315 


January  16,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"To-Day"  Opens  Sunday  at  the  Cort. 

George  Broadhurst  and  Abraham  Schomer's 
much-discussed  drama  of  a  certain  phase  of 
modern  society,  entitled  "To-Day,"  comes  to 
the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  January 
17,  with  a  popular-priced  matinee  on  Wednes- 
day and  a  regular  matinee  on  Saturday. 

"To-Day"  enjoyed  a  longer  run  in  New 
York  last  season  than  any  other  dramatic 
offering,  and  it  has  met  with  great  success 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  The  company  which  will  be  seen  here 
appeared  in  Chicago  for  four  months. 

Briefly  put,  the  story  of  "To-Day"  may  be 
said  to  be  that  of  a  woman  who  capitalizes 
her  pretty  face  and  figure.  She  is  a  thought- 
less butterfly  whose  devoted  husband  has 
failed  in  business  and  is  slowly  regaining  his 
lost  ground,  but  she  can  not  wait  until  he 
rehabilitates  himself.  She  craves  the  fine  rai- 
ment and  the  creature  comforts  of  their  pros- 
perous days.  She  resorts  to  different  ex- 
pedients in  order  to  get  them.  She  even  pur- 
chases gowns  and  hats  she  knows  she  can  not 
pay   for. 

Then  enters  temptation,  not  in  the  form 
of  a  man  concealing  cloven  feet  in  patent- 
leather  pumps,  but  an  exquisitely  gowned 
woman,  who  tells  the  miserable  wife  that 
there  are  luxurious  apartments,  owned  by  ex- 
tremely discreet  women,  where  highly  re- 
spectable men  of  wealth  meet  young  wives 
like  herself  whose  husbands  do  not  earn 
enough   to  satisfy  their  extravagant  tastes. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  said  to  be  handled 
with  such  consummate  skill  by  the  playwrights 
as  to  render  it  a  living,  breathing  representa- 
tion of  life  as  it  is  being  lived  today  in  the 
great  metropolis  among  a  larger  class  than 
one  would  ever  dream  of.  In  fact,  when  "To- 
Day"  was  first  presented  in  New  York  it 
startled  even  the  blase  "first-nighters"  by  the 
vividness  of  its  portrayal  of  conditions  that 
no  one  had  dared  to  hint  at  before  as  existing. 

Arthur  Byron  will  be  seen  in  the  role  of  the 
duped  husband,  and  Bertha  Mann  will  portray 
the  erring  wife.  Others  in  the  cast  which 
Manager  Harry  von  Tilzer  is  sending  here  are 
Clara  Lindsay,  Marguerite  St.'  John,  Alice 
Gale,  Herman  Gerold,  Kathryn  Keys,  and 
Harry   MacFayden. 


Columbia  Continues  "Daddy  Long-Legs." 
The  charm  of  Henry  Miller's  production  of 
the  comedy,  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  has  per- 
meated all  of  San  Francisco,  if  one  is  to  judge 
by  the  success  attending  this  attraction  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  It  is  a  success  of  unusual 
proportions,  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co.,  the  managers  of  the 
theatre,  have  induced  the  Eastern  booking  of- 
fices to  re-arrange  contracts  for  various  at- 
tractions, so  that  Henry  Miller  and  "Daddy 
Long-Legs"  will  remain  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre for  an  additional  two  weeks.  Still  more 
interesting  is  the  announcement  that  extra 
matinees  will  be  given  and  during  the  coming- 
week  there  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday. 

"Daddy  Long-Legs"  is  a  play  of  four  acts 
which  entertains  and  interests  the  theatre- 
goer of  every  class.  The  pathos  of  its  first 
act,  set  in  the  foundling  asylum  where  Judy 
Abbott  is  first  found,  is  offset  by  the  comedy 
of  the  children  who  nestle  about  the  young 
girl  who  afterwards  becomes  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  seeks  to  expend  his  charity  on  her 
by  taking  her  away  from  the  home  and  giving 
her  a  college  education  and  an  opportunity  to 
live  a  life  like  that  of  other  girls. 

Jean  Webster's  book  was  widely  read  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  play  will  make  a  record 
quite  as  pronounced  in  its  way  as  did  the 
book.  The  third  week  of  the  engagement  be- 
gins with  Sunday  night's  performance. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  six  new  acts  and  only  two 
holdovers  in  the   Orpheum  bill  next  week. 

Alice  Eis  and  Bert  French  will  present  an 
entirely  new  act,  styled  "The  Dance  of  the 
Temptress,"  which  is  said  to  completely 
eclipse  all  their  previous  terpsichorean  ef- 
forts. The  title  is  self-explanatory,  and  the 
stage-settings  are  the  most  original  ever  wit- 
nessed. One  of  them  is  a  sea  of  soap  bubbles 
on  which  various  colored  lights  are  thrown 
with   beautiful   effect. 

Wellington  Cross  and  Lois  Josephine,  the 
New  York  musical-comedy  stars,  have  just 
returned  from  London,  where  they  had  a  most 
successful  run  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  The 
act  of  this  clever  couple  is  one  of  the  big 
hits  in  vaudeville. 

Anna  Chandler,  one  of  the  most  successful 
exponents  of  syncopated  melodies,  will  intro- 
duce a  splendid  repertory  of  songs  which  are 
sung   exclusively  by  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Barry  will  present 
their  greatest  hit,  the  comedy  skit,  "The 
Rube." 

Alfred  Wallenstein,  the  California  boy 
'cellist,  will  perform  a  most  delightful  series 
of  solos.  His  accompanist  will  be  Grace 
Adele  Freebey,  a  composer  of  charming  music. 

The  Aerial  Costas,  a  quartet  of  athletes 
consisting  of  three  women  and  one  man,  will 


present  a  startling  and  picturesque  perform- 
ance. 

The  Leo  Zarrell  Company,  consisting  of  two 
men  and  a  boy,  are  dashing  and  daring  gym- 
nasts who  present  a  number  of  novel  and 
daring  gymnastic  stunts. 

The  remaining  acts  will  be  McKay  and 
Ardine  and  Joseph  Santley,  assisted  by  Ruth 
Randall  and  Josephine  Kernell,  in  their  great 
hit,   "A   Touch    of   Musical   Comedy." 


James  J,  Corbett  Headliner  at  Pantages  Theatre. 

James  J.  Corbett,  on  tour  of  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  best-liked  vaudeville  artists  in 
America,  will  top  the  new  show  of  eight  ex- 
ceptionally strong  acts  at  the  Pantages  on 
Sunday.  Corbett  tells  a  routine  of  yarns  with 
an  assortment  of  punches  in  them  that  have 
won  for  him  a  name  as  a  top-notcher  in  the 
ranks  of  classy  monologists.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ex-champion  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  single  entertainers  before  the  foot- 
lights. He  has  been  breaking  all  box-office 
records  on  the  Pantages  circuit  and  will  doubt- 
less play  before  record  crowds  all  week.  Cor- 
bett will  leave  for  Australia  immediately  after 
completing  his  contract  with  the  Pantages 
Circuit,  where  he  will  appear  in  the  Harry 
Rickard  theatres  under  the  management  of  the 
celebrated   sportsman,    Hugh    Mcintosh. 

With  the  star  is  one  of  the  best  balanced 
bills  that  Alexander  Pantages  has  yet  shown. 
Each  act  has  been  especially  picked,  with 
the  Minstrel  de  Luxe  Girls,  a  quintet  of  dash- 
ing singers  and  dancers,  as  the  extra  attrac- 
tion. The  girls  are  attractive  dressers  and 
carry  a  special   stage-setting. 

Harold  Holland  and  his  comedy  players  will 
present  a  rip-roaring  farce  on  the  "Charley's 
Aunt"  order,  entitled  "He's  Married  Alright." 
The  sketch  is  brim  full  of  funny  situations 
with   a  whirlwind  climax. 

Skipper,  Kennedy,  and  Reeves,  one  of  them 
a  ludicrous  black-faced  funmaker,  return  with 
their   inimitable  singing  imitations. 

The  five  Baltus  Brothers  in  hand-to-hand 
balancing  feats  are  another  strong  feature. 

Two  bright-looking  maids  are  the  Transfield 
Sisters,  who  play  on  all  sorts  of  musical  in- 
struments. 

Little  Eva  Lava,  a  child  wonder,  in  songs 
and  dances,  and  a  two-reel  Keystone  comedy 
will  round  out  the  rest  of  the  bill. 


George  M.  Cohan  took  his  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate"  from  Earl  Derr  Bigger's  story  of 
the  same  name,  and  it  scored  so  big  a  hit  that 
it  was  kept  in  New  York  for  an  entire  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  early  attractions  to  be  seen 
at   the    Columbia   Theatre. 


So  great  is  the  demand  for  seats  for 
"Daddy  Long-Legs,"  which  Henry  Miller  is 
now  playing  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  that  an 
extra  matinee  will  be  given  next  Friday  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day matinees. 


Harvard  University  Library  has  commenced 
the  collection  of  all  available  data  relative  to 
the  European  war.  This  project,  in  common 
with  a  similar  undertaking  at  Yale,  aims  to 
bring  together  all  the  possible  documents  and 
pictures  that  may  some  day  be  historically 
valuable  in  determining  the  causes  and  course 
of  the  struggle.  The  library  is  purchasing  the 
most  important  of  the  large  number  of  books 
on  the  war  as  fast  as  they  come  from  the 
press.  But  more  important  than  these  are 
the  foreign  newspapers  which  the  university 
is  collecting  and  filing. 


In  May,  1915,  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New- 
York,  now  under  lease  to  Charles  Frohman, 
will  revert  back  to  the  owner,  Mrs.  Edward 
Harrigan,  widow  of  the  manager  and  player. 
Mr.  Harrigan  in  1891  built  the  theatre,  where 
many  of  his  most  successful  productions  were 
made,  including  "Reilly  and  the  400."  Sub- 
sequently Richard  Mansfield  took  the  house 
for  his  productions,  and  later  Hoyt  and  Mc- 
Kee. 


William  Gillette  is  noted  off  the  stage  for 
his  unbroken  reserve  of  speech  and  action. 
This  is  an  inheritance  from  the  actor's  father, 
Francis  Gillette,  who  was  one  of  the  stern 
Abolitionists,  associated  with  Wendell  Phillips 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  anti-slavery 
days. 


Kipling  received  $800  from  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  for  "The  Light  That  Failed." 
In  1893  one  of  his  "Jungle  Book"  stories  was 
offered  for  $125.  Then  the  world  began  to 
awaken  to  his  worth,  and  five  years  later  S.  S. 
McClure  paid  $25,000  for  the  serial  rights  to 
"Kim." 

—  •  «- 

Moving-picture  film  is  now  being  made  out 
of  skimmed  milk.  -  The  first  roll  of  practical 
skimmed  milk  film  was  shown  recently  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  exhibit  of  the  Illinois  state  food 
commission   at  the  National   Dairy   Show. 


Joseph  Miller,  noted  because  his  joke  book 
is  a  joke  among  joke  writers,  was  born  in 
England  in  1684,  and  died  there  in  1738.  He 
was  an  actor,  famed  for  his  wit. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

McCormack's  Farewell  at  the  Cort  Tomorrow. 

So  many  hundreds  of  requests  have  been 
received  for  certain  numbers  at  the  John  Mc- 
Cormack  farewell  concert  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
this  Sunday  afternoon,  January  17,  at  2:30, 
that  it  has  been  quite  a  task  to  arrange  the 
programme  to  be  given.  Manager  Greenbaum 
promises  that  many  of  the  works  requested 
will  be  sung  as  encore  numbers,  and  that  Mr. 
McCormack  will  do  his  utmost  to  please  one 
and  all  at  his  positively  last  concert  here  this 
season. 

Here  is  a  printed  list  of  works  to  be  yiven 
on  this  auspicious  occasion:  "Secrecy,"  Hugo 
Wolf:  "Ave  Maria,"  Schubert ;  "The  Three 
Comrades,"  Hans  Herman  ;  aria,  "Ah  !  Moon 
of  My  Delight,"  from  "In  a  Persian  Garden," 
Liza  Lehman ;  "Before  the  Dawn,"  Hubert 
Bath  ;  "Life  and  Death,"  S.  Coleridge  Taylor; 
"The  Bard  of  Armagh,"  "Ballynure  Ballad," 
and  "Reynardine,"  from  Herbert  Hughes's  col- 
lection of  old  Irish  folk  songs;  and  "The 
Foggy  Dew,"  arranged  by  Milligan  Fox,  the 
closing  number  being  the  recitative  and  aria, 
"Salut  demeure,"  from  Gounod's  "Faust." 

Seats  for  the  concert  are  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the 
Cort  Theatre. 

Voices  like  John  McCormack's  are  heard  but 
rarely,  and  no  lover  of  beautiful  song  can  af- 
ford to  miss  this  last  opportunity  of  hearing 
this  artist.  

Seventh  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  give  the  seventh  subscription  concert  of 
its  current  season  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Fri- 
day afternoon,  January  22.  Eleonora  de  Cis- 
neros,  mezzo-soprano,  will  be  the  soloist,  and 
the  programme  will  include  Carl  Goldmark's 
pleasing  symphony,  "The  Rustic  Wedding" ; 
Henry  Hadley's  tone-poem  "Salome,"  after 
the  tragedy  by  Oscar  Wilde,  and  which  will 
be  given  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  ; 
Saint-Saens's  great  aria,  "Amour  Viens 
Aider,"  from  "Samson  et  Dalila,"  and  Tschai- 
kowsky's  seldom  heard  but  glorious  "Adieu 
Forets,"  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Goldmark's  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony 
made  an  extraordinary  sensation  when  given 
its  first  production  by  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra at  Vienna  in  1876.  Hans  Richter  di- 
rected, and  the  work  attracted  such  attention 
that  Leopold  Damrosch  brought  it  out  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  the  third  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York. 

Tickets  will  be  ready  Monday,  January  18. 
at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
Kohler  &  Chase,  and  the  Cort  Theatre.  Mail 
orders  with  checks  sent  to  Frank  W.  Healy, 
manager,  filled  now. 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 
There  has  been  a  slight  change  made  in  the 
programme  for  the  final  concert  of  the  season 
by  the  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  24.  It  has  been  decided  to  devote 
the  entire  programme  to  works  never  before 
heard  here.  In  place  of  the  quartet  by 
Brahms  originally  announced,  the  concert  will 
open  with  the  "Quartet,"  Op.  23,  for  piano 
and  strings,  by  Antonin  Dvorak,  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  local  ensemble 
organizations.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
"Serenade"  for  flute,  vioin,  and  viola,  by  Max 
Reger,  and  the  "Quintet"  for  piano  and 
strings,  by  Dohnanyi.  Tickets  may  be  secured 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's.  

The  Alma  Gluck  Concerts. 

Alma  Gluck  jumped  into  fame  in  a  single 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  just 
five  years  ago.  Gatti-Casazza  needed  a  very 
young  singer  to  undertake  the  role  of  Sophie 
in  Massenet's  "Werther."  A  score  of  as- 
pirants appeared,  and  Alma  Gluck  was  chosen. 
Since  then  she  has  climbed  the  ladder  until 
she  has  reached  the  very  top  of  her  profes- 
sion. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mine.  Gluck  has  de- 
voted her  energies  and  gifts  to  the  concert 
stage — a  career  far  more  difficult  than  that 
of  an  opera  singer — but  like  John  McCormack 
she  prefers  it,  as  it  brings  her  nearer  to  the 
people  and  gives  her  audiences  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  her  in  all  the  sides  of  the  art  of 
song. 

Manager  Greenbaum  will  present  the  singer 
in  two  glorious  programmes  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons,  January  31 
and  February  7.  these  being  her  first  appear- 
ances in   the   Wesl. 

At  the  first  concert  the  singer  will  give 
groups  of  old  classics,  in  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  works  by  the  masters  of  the  ro- 
mantic school,  such  as  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Brahms,  a  group  of  works  by  the  Slavic 
composers,  Rachmaninoff,  Smetana.  and  Rini- 
sky-Korsakow,  and  some  charming  works  in 
English. 

Mail  orders  for  both  concerts  may  now  be 
addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.'s  in  San  Francisco,  and  tickets 
will  b<>  ready  at  the  usual  box-offices  as  well 
as  at  the  Columbia  on  Wednesday,  January  27. 


The  Petaluma  Musical  Club  will  hear  Mme. 
Gluck  at  the  Hill  Opera  House  on  Tuesday 
night,  February  2,  and  she  will  sing  for  the 
Berkeley  Musical  Association  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  Thursday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 4. 


JOHN 

McCORMACK'S 

FAREWELL 
CORT  THEATRE 

Thil  Sunday  oft,  Jan.  17.  at  2:30 
Tickets  &•,  $1  50.  SI.  at  slier- 


Llay&l 


sand  CortThe- 
Steinway  I'iano. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  QUINTET  CLUB 

Sunday  aft,  Jan.  24 
ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

Tickets  .r>0fts.  and  $1.  at  usual  music  stores. 

MAIL    ORDERS  NOW  FOR 

Alma  Gluck 

Soprano 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE 

Two  Sunday  afts 

Jan.  31  and  Feb.  7 

Orchestra,  $i!.50,  $2.    Balcony. 
•S"J.$l  ">0.  SI.    Second  Balcony, 
$1.    Box  Seats,  $2.50. 
Send  checks  to  Will.  L.Grei-obaum  at  Sherman, 
i  'lay  &  Co.'s.  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny. 

Coming-—  ZIMRALIST,   Violinist;     and    later 
MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


SVmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

HEPtar  Hadley Conductor. 

CORT,  Friday,  January  22,  3  p.  m. 

ELEANORA  DE  UjllLlVUj 

Programme  includes  Goldmark's  symphony, 
"The  Rustic  Wedding,"  Henry  Hadley's  tone- 
poem,  "Salome,"  vocal  numbers  by  Mme.  Cis- 
neros. 

Tickets  75c  to  $2.  Box,  Loge  Seats,  $3,  at 
box-offices  Sherman-Clay,  Cort  Theatre,  Kohler 
&    Chase. 

MAIL  ORDERS  with  checks  to  Frank  W. 
Healy,    Manager,    filled    NOW. 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  llliU  HI  Bawml  StecktoD  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MsenificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  RECORD  BREAKING  SHOW 

ALICE  EIS  and  BERT  FRENCH  in  "The 
Dance  of  the  Temptress":  WELLINGTON 
CROSS  and  LOIS  JOSEPHINE,  Vaudeville 
Favorites;  ANNA  CHANDLER  in  "All 
"Original  Ideas";  MR.  AND  MRS.  JIMMY 
BARRY,  presenting  "The  Rune":  ALFRED 
WALLENSTEIN,  the  Wonderful  Boy  'Cellist, 
and  GRACE  ADELE  FREEBEY,  Composei 
and  Pianiste;  AERIAL  COSTAS;  LEO  ZAR- 
RELL and  Company,  Entertainers  of  Merit; 
McKAY  and  ARDINE;  Last  Week,  JOSEPH 
SANTLEY,  assisted  by  Ruth  Randal!  and  Jose- 
phine Kernell,  in  "A  Touch  of  Musical 
Comedy." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c. 
50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  TkXt:° 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

— EXTENDED  ENGAGEMENT 

Third  Week  Begins  Sunday  Night,  Jan.   17 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 
Extra  Matinee  Friday 

HENRY  MILLER 

In    the    Successful    Comedy 

"Daddy  Long -Legs" 

By    Jean    Webster 


CQR£ 


Last    time    Sat.-     Belgian    War    Pictures 

Starting    Sunday    Night,    Ian.    1 7 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

The    Vivid.    Vital    Play   of    New    York 'Life 


U 


TO-DAY 


r> 


By  George   Broadhurst  ami   Abraham   Schomer 
With    "The    Perfect    Cast,"    Headed   by 

ARTHUR  BYRON 

Nights    and    Sat.    mat.    prices,    50c   to    $1.50; 
BEST    SKATS,  $1.00.   AT   WED.    MAT. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Ma;  on 


JAMES  J.  CORBETT 

San    ft'anCISCo's    Idol,    in    Humorous    Stories    of 

His    Travels 

FIVE  DE  LUXE  GIRLS,  a  Singing  and 
Dancing  Diversion;  SKIPPER.  KENNEDY 
and  REEVES,  15  Minutes  of  Mirth  and 
Melody;  BALTUS  BROTHERS,  Marvelous 
Olympian    Athletes;    TRANSFIEI.l  -  1  MRS. 

a     Refined     Musical     Novell);     I1 
LAND  ami  Company,  "He's 
LITTLE   EVA   LAVA,  the 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  16,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  task  of  inter- 
viewing the  bride  was  assigned  to  the  re- 
porter who  had  given  definite  proofs  of  deli- 
cacy and  tact.  Brides  were  popularly  sup- 
posed to  shrink  from  the  publicity  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  The  marriage  ceremony  it- 
self, with  its  distressing  candors,  was  often 
an  offense  that  only  a  supposedly  religious 
necessity-  could  palliate,  while  exuberant 
friends  of  the  male  persuasion  were  alter- 
nately warned  and  entreated  to  keep  their 
misguided  sense  of  humor  in  the  background 
and  to  let  the  minister  have  a  monopoly  of 
indelicacy.  Marriage,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  bride,  was  supposed  to  be  no  more  than 
an  elaborate  ritual  of  sentiment  which  left 
everything  pretty  much  as  it  was  before  with 
the  exception  of  a  change  of  name  and  ad- 
dress. Of  course  it  was  all  a  myth,  but  what 
of  that?  -Heaven  help  us  all  when  we  ex- 
change myths  for  brutalities,  and  it  may  be 
said  incidentally  that  there  are  no  such  lies 
as  facts. 

If  we  may  judge  from  some  recent  events 
it  would  seem  that  no  particular  care  need 
henceforth  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  re- 
porter to  interview  the  bride.  Delicacy  will 
be  a  disadvantage  and  tact  will  be  a  detri- 
ment. Send  the  sporting  editor  if  he  happens 
to  be  disengaged.  Give  him  a  copy  of  "Ad- 
vice to  a  Wife"  or  "Talks  with  Our  Girls" 
and  let  him  be  guided  by  the  great  and  glori- 
ous spirit  of  the  day.  And  if  he  feels  that 
such  of  his  natural  delicacies  as  have  sur- 
vived the  prize-ring  may  suffer  violence  at 
the  hands  of  the  bride  he  may  solace  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  all  he  need  do  is  to 
shade  his  face  and  write  down  the  voluntary 
and  unsolicited  remarks  of  the  perfect  lady. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  new  Mrs. 
Croker,  who  is  described  as  the  Indian  girl 
bride.  She  was  interviewed  by  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  the  inter- 
view is  given  mainly  in  the  third  person  and 
that  it  bears  evidence  of  condensation  and  ex- 
cision. Possibly  that  was  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  aboriginal  pruderies  of  the  post- 
office,  which  we  shall  have  to  endure  until  we 
get  a  postmaster  -  general  -  mother.  "Mrs. 
Croker,"  says  the  interviewer,  "believes  that 
motherhood  is  the  highest  glory  that  can  come 
to  a  woman,  and  she  candidly  admits  that  it  is 
her  ambition  to  become  a  mother."  Well,  we 
have  no  objection.  Mrs.  Croker  may  count  on 
our  strict  neutrality  in  this  matter,  but  at 
least  it  is  gratifj-ing  to  know  that  some  one 
wants  to  become  a  mother.  The  path  of 
glory  is  always  open  to  the  brave,  and  she 
may  now  be  assured  that  the  great  American 
public  will  watch  her  progress  with  sympathy 
and  applaud  her  success  with  enthusiasm.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Croker  was  born  in  1S43,  but 
then  the  ordinary  precedents  fail  us  here. 
When  Irish  and  Indian  take  the  field  together 
we  may  be  prepared  for  almost  anything — 
even  twins. 

Now  whether  these  tender  girlish  dreams 
were  extracted  from  Mrs.  Croker  by  the  wiles 
of  the  interviewer  or  whether  they  were  volun- 
teered we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
should  have  liked  a  verbatim  report  of  the  in- 
terview, but  then  these  newspaper  men  are 
never  able  to  gauge  the  public  taste,  in  spite 
of  their  vaunts  to  the  contrary.  The  Sun 
will  devote  column  after  column  to  frivolous 
chat  about  the  war,  but  when  it  comes  to  real 
news  it  is  irritatingly  reticent.  But  at  least 
we  have  one  volunteered  statement  just  as 
though  M rs.  Croker  knew  that .  she  was  ad- 
dressing the  great  American  public  and  was 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing. "There  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
say  for  me,"  she  said,  "and  that  is  to  correct 
the  statement  in  some  of  the  papers  this 
morning  that  spoke  of  me  as  an  Indian  squaw. 
Now  an  Indian  squaw  is  an  Indian  mother.  I 
am  not  vet  a  squaw,  but  I  trust  that  I  shall 
be." 

We  trust  so,  too.  With  the  blessing  of 
Providence  and  Tammany  Hall  we  sincerely 
trust  so.  We  shall  watch  the  society  columns 
in  the  hope  of  presently  reading  the  glad  news 
that  Mrs.  Richard  Croker  has  become  a  squaw 
and  that  mother  and  child  are  doing  well.  Of 
course  we  can  do  nu  more  than  offer  our 
heartiest  good  will,  for  we  must  be  neutral. 
But  our  hearts  are  with  the  Allies. 


Rats  and  dogs  were  considered  delicacies 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  there  is  a  story 
of  a  hostess  who  remarked  after  a  rare  meat 
dinner  that  the  bones  would  be  such  a  treat 
for  dear  Fido,  in  happy  ignorance  that  the 
bones  were  Fido's  own  bones.  And  there 
seems  no  valid  reason  why  dogs  and  rats 
should  not  be  eaten.     We  eat  pigs. 


Paris  is  still  turning  her  eyes  wistfully  to. 
her  dress-making  reputation  and  foreseeing 
the  day  when  her  activities  will  be  once  more 
in  demand.  But  underneath  is  the  feeling 
that  the  dear,  dead  days  are  gone  beyond  re- 
call and  that  a  curtain  of  surpassing  density 
and  of  a  most  sombre  hue  has  fallen  before 
the  gayeties  of  the  past.  The  spring  fashions, 
we  are  told,  will  be  simple  and  sober  and 
cheap. 

But  even  now  there  are  fashions  in  the 
French  metropolis.  There  is  a  "mode"  of 
fastening  the  black  ribbon  in  the  hat.  It  is 
unfashionable  to  wear  mourning  other  than 
of  the  slightest,  while  the  ethical  code  de- 
mands that  no  mention  shall  be  made  of  indi- 
vidual losses.  But  military  costumes  are  much 
in  favor.  The  Belgian  cap  is  popular,  and  so 
is  the  bayonet  belt,  which  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  scabbard.  Another  novelty  is  the 
cartridge  button,  made  of  porcelain,  and  of 
various  colors.  And  there  are  suggestions  of 
the  Scotch  plaid  and  the  Scotch  kilt.  The 
Highlanders  are  said  to  have  a  particularly 
good  time  in  France,  perhaps  because  of  their 
bare  knees.  The  English  and  Irish  soldiers 
were  laden  with  fruit  and  flowers,  but  the 
Highlanders   were   rewarded   with   kisses. 

Probably  Europe  has  not  yet  realized  that 
a  new7  age  has  in  very  truth  dawned  and  that 
the  old  frivolities  will  never  be  resumed  in 
this  generation.  They  have  not  been  merely 
interrupted ;  they  have  been  abolished.  The 
plow-point  has  been  driven  horribly  through 
the  domain  of  human  hearts,  and  not  for  de- 
cades to  come  will  there  be  poppies  in  these 
wheat  fields  nor  vine  leaves  in  the  hair.  The 
male  population  of  fashionable  Europe  will  be 
old  men  whose  memories  will  be  tragedy  and 
children  who  were  nurtured  upon  tears.  And 
in  the  homes  where  there  was  once  the  in- 
toxication of  gayety  there  will  be  the  flag- 
covered  empty  chairs  as  reminders  of  days 
that  will  not  return. 


A  lady  who  writes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
is  exercised  in  her  mind,  not  because  women 
waste  so  much  money  over  their  dress  as  be- 
cause they  waste  so  much  time.  She  tells  us 
that  she  called  recently  on  a  friend,  who  told 
her  that  she  went  every  morning  for  a  fitting. 
Surely  not  every  morning,  said  the  visitor. 
Yes,  every  morning  through  the  eight  winter 
months.  "It's  an  awful  nuisance.  No  won- 
der Fm  a  nervous  wreck.  I  wish  John  would 
let  "me  wear  ready-made  things.  It's  absurd, 
but  it's  a  fact  that  I  hardly  ever  go  through 
the  day  without  going  either  to  the  tailor  or 
the  dressmaker,  or  to  try  on  hats  or  shoes 
or  corsets.  I  have  a  good  many  things  made 
between  seasons,  when  the  prices  are  lower. 
And  I  have  to  squeeze  in  time  to  go  shopping ; 
for  while  I  buy  very  little  in  the  shops,  I  want 

j  to  see  what  the  new  imported  things  look  like, 

I  and  go  to  the  openings." 

The  lady  tells  us  that  she  then  went  to  see 

i  an  old  school  friend,  whom  she  remembered 
as  a  clever  girl  with  a  taste  for  music.     But 

i  she  heard  a  repetition  of  the  same  tale :  "Oh, 
dear,  no,  I  never  go  to  concerts  and  picture 
exhibitions.  To  tell  the  truth  I  don't  do  any- 
thing all  day  long  but  make  clothes,  and  mend 
them,  and  remodel  them,  and  go  to  bargain 
sales,  and  hunt  up  cheap  dressmakers." 

There  are  other  tales  to  the  same  effect  and 
they  mas^  strike  the  unreflecting  as  a  rather 
sad  disclosure.  But  do  they  actually  show  a 
waste  of  time — considered  relatively?  For 
what  would  these  women  be  doing  if  they 
were  not  making  clothes?  It  is  a  question 
worth  asking,  and  it  might  be  well  to  walk 
warily  before  lodging  our  protest.  They  might 
be  trumpeting  about  eugenics,  they  might  be 
reforming  the  world,  or  acting  as  advance 
agents  for  the  millennium,  or  talking  about 
perfectly  awful  things  on  the  public  platform. 
So  we  will  refrain  from  interference  in  this 
matter  lest  some  worse  thing  befall  us. 


The  German  war  bread  which  even-  one  is 
now  being  urged  to  eat  does  not  seem  to  con- 
stitute  a   very   serious   hardship.      Its   distin- 
guishing feature  is  the  admixture  of  potatoes, 
and  a  very-  toothsome  and  wholesome  admix- 
ture   it   is,    as   those   who    have   tried   it  will 
testify.    The  bread  that  was  served  out  during 
the  siege  of  Genoa  was  very  different  from 
this.     Marbot,  who  had  to  eat  it  or  go  with- 
out it.   says  it  was  "a  horrible  compound  of 
damaged  flour,   sawdust,   starch,   hair   powder, 
oatmezl  linseed,  rancid  nuts,  and  other  nasty 
substarres,  to  which  a  little  solidity  was  given 
by  tht-   admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  cocoa, 
^af,   moreover,   was   held    together   by 
bits   of  wood,   without   which   it   would 
Fallen  to  powder.     General  Thiebault,  in 
;  journal  of  the  siege,  compares  this  bread 
peat  mingled  with  oil." 


Manx  women,  too,  have  special  privileges 
(says  the  London  Chronicle).  Every  female 
adult,  widow  or  spinster,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
whether  she  be  owner,  occupier,  or  lodger, 
has  a  vote  for  the  House  of  Keys  elections. 
Every  widow  enjoys  half  of  her  husband's  per- 
sonal estate,  and  has  a  life  interest  in  his 
real  estate,  and  she  can  not  be  deprived  of 
this  by  will ;  whilst  her  written  consent  must 
be  obtained  to  all  transfers  and  deeds  affect- 
ing her  husband's  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  married  woman  can  legally  own  in 
her  own  right  either  money  or  property  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  ;  she  can  have  no  separate 
estate  unless  specially  protected  before  mar- 
riage, and  can  make  no  will  without  the  leave 
of  her  husband. 


Lady — I'm  afraid  you  don't  like  work,  my 
good  man.  Tramp — How  kin  I,  mum?  Work's 
wot  killed  my  poor  wife. — Tit-Bits. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  regiment  of  soldiers  was  at  camp  and  a 
young  Scottish  recruit  was  put  on  sentry  duty 
outside  the  general's  tent.  In  the  morning  the 
general  rose,  looked  out  of  his  tent  and  said 
to  the  young  man  in  a  stern  and  loud  voice  : 
"Who  are  you  ?"  The  young  man  turned 
round  smartly  and  said :  "Fine.  Hoo's  yer- 
sel'  ?""  _ 

A  one-armed  referee  recently  had  charge  of 
a  football  match  in  England.  A  visitor  fisted 
the  ball,  and  a  cry  of  "Foul!"  resulted.  The 
referee,  however,  ignored  the  cry,  and  the 
match  proceeded.  "Arrah  !"  yelled  a  pleased 
Irishman  in  the  crowd.  "Lave  him  be,  bhoys. 
How  can  the  poor  divil  see  iverything  wid  only 
one  arrum  ?" 

Two  countrymen  were  among  the  recruits 
mustered  on  the  drill  ground,  and  one  of  them, 
remarkably  raw,  asked  his  companion  what  to 
do  when  he  got  the  order  "Halt."  "Well," 
was  the  reply,  "when  he  says  'Halt !'  yez 
bring  the  fut  that's  on  the  ground  to  the  soide 
of  the  fut  that's  in  the  air,  and  thin  remain 
quite  motionless !" 


An  ignorant  negro  had  been  persuaded  to 
buy  a  thermometer  by  a  glib-tongued  sales- 
man, and  a  few  days  later  he  came  back  with 
it,  complaining  that  it  didn't  give  satisfaction. 
"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  the  clerk. 
"Ah  dunno,  but  it  aint  made  no  difference 
round  mah  place.  Some  days  de  house  am  too 
cold  an'  odder  days  it's  too  hot." 


At  a  Scottish  watering-place  one  summer, 
Macpherson  was  found  stretched  in  a  con- 
tented mood  on  the  sands,  puffing  his  old  pipe. 
"Come  on,  Mac,"  said  his  companion,  who 
had  just  come  from  town,  "let's  go  for  a  sail." 
"Na,  na,"  replied  Macpherson,  slowly  shaking 
his  head,  "I  hae  had  a  guid  dinner  at  the 
cost  o'  three  and  saxpence,  an'  I'm  takin'  no 
risks." 


In  honor  of  a  visit  paid  to  his  plant  by 
the  governor  of  the  state  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer once  had  a  complete  car  assembled 
in  something  like  seven  minutes.  Some  weeks 
later,  after  this  feat  was  heralded  in  the  daily 
papers,  the  'phone  rang  vigorously.  "Is  it  true 
that  you  assembled  a  car  in  seven  minutes  at 
your  factory?"  the  voice  asked.  "Yes,"  came 
the  reply.  "Why?"  "Oh,  nothing,"  said  the 
calm  inquirer,  "only  I've  got  the  car." 


A  smart  New  York  girl  at  Newport  last 
summer  administered  a  clever  rebuke  to  a 
blase  and  patronizing  young  Englishman 
whom  she  met.  The  girl  overheard  her 
hostess  say  that  she  wished  to  introduce  the 
Briton  to  her  (the  New  York  girl)  and  the 
girl  also  caught  his  reply :  "Very  well,  trot 
her  out."  When  the  Englishman  was  pre- 
sented the  girl  bowed,  carefully  surveyed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  and  then  quietly  said  to 
her  hostess :  "Thank  you.  Now  trot  him 
back,  please." 

An  English  schoolteacher  recently  gave  his 
pupils  a  lecture  on  patriotism.  He  pointed 
out  the  high  motives  which  moved  the  Terri- 
torials to  leave  their  homes  and  fight  for  their 
country.  The  schoolteacher  noticed  that  one 
boy  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  instruction, 
and  as  a  test  question  he  asked  him:  "What 
motives  took  the  Territorials  to  the  war  ?" 
The  boy  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then,  re- 
membering the  public  "send-off"  to  the  local 
regiment  at  the  railway  station,  he  replied : 
"Locomotives,    sir." 


speed,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  job 
looked  in  vain  for  Pat.  At  last  he  saw  a 
much-battered  Irishman  limping  back  down  the 
ties,  and  called  to  him:  "Hello,  Pat!  Where 
did  you  get  off?"  Pat  turned  stiffly,  and  wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  the  steep  embankment, 
sighed  :     "Oh — all  along  here  !" 


Having  but  little  enough  herself,  she  yet 
felt  that  she  must  do  something  to  aid  her 
country  in  time  of  war,  so  she  obtained  per- 
mission to  read  the  Old  Testament  to  such  of 
the  inmates  of  a  home  for  aged  women  as 
cared  to  listen.  She  chanced  upon  the  passage 
concerning  Solomon's  household.  "Had  Solo- 
mon really  seven  hundred  wives?"  inquired 
an  old  woman,  after  reflection.  "Oh,  yes, 
Mary!  It  is  so  stated  in  the  Bible."  "Lor', 
mum,"  was  the  comment,  "what  privileges 
them   early    Christians   had  !" 


Two  New  Yorkers  of  some  experience  in 
travel  other  than  by  the  rapid  transit  lines  of 
the  metropolis  were  telling  hard-luck  stories. 
"About  the  worst  I  ever  got  up  against," 
said  one,  "was  buying  from  a  Connecticut 
Yankee  what  was  represented  to  be  a  pullet, 
and,  by  gravy!  it  turned  out  to  be  a  hen  So 
old  she  couldn't  lay  fresh  eggs."  "Hard  lines, 
hard  lines  !"  sighed  the  other,  who  had  a  red 
nose.  "But  think  of  me  being  marooned  for 
a  whole  month  in  a  Kansas  town  which  was 
so  teetotally  temperance  that  even  the  cows 
had  gone  dry  at  the  last  election!" 


At  Christmas  the  children  of  a  certain  pro- 
vincial school  tried  to  collect  money  by  sing- 
ing carols  and  snatches  of  hymns.  Many  com- 
plaints had  reached  the  rector's  ears  of  bands 
of  youngsters  scampering  through  the  first 
verse  of  "While  Shepherds  Watched,"  and 
then  violently  ringing  the  doorbell.  So  lie 
instituted  inquiries  on  the  next  occasion  he 
visited  the  school.  "Why  is  it,"  he  asked, 
"that,  instead  of  singing  the  hymn  in  a  rev- 
erent way,  you  scamper  through  one  verse  and 
then  ring  the  bell?"  Silence  reigned  for  a 
short  time.  Then  a  shrill  voice  from  a  small 
boy  at  the  back  of  the  room  was  heard  in  ex- 
planation. "'Please,  sir,  it's  'cause  they  always 
lets  the  dog  loose  at  the  second  verse." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Samuel  and  Jake,  two  negroes,  arranged 
a  hunting  trip,  and  were  to  meet  the  next 
morning  at  Jake's  home,  whence  they  were  to 
start.  Meanwhile  Samuel,  passing  a  show 
window,  had  become  hypnotized  by  a  ped- 
ometer, which  he  finally  purchased.  He  was 
on  time  in  the  morning,  and  the  strange  ap- 
paratus at  once  caught  Jake's  eye.  "Whut, 
dat?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  it.  "Dat,"  said 
Samuel,  with  a  superior  air,  "am  a  speed- 
ometer." "Yeh?  Whut's  it  fer?"  "Why, 
dat  tell  yuh  how  fer  yuh  walk  in  a  mile." 


Readers  who  had  some  difficulty  in  remem- 
bering where  the  Falkland  Islands  were,  may 
have  been  helped  by  the  recollection  of  one 
of  Ian  Maclaren's  stories.  After  a  disaster 
to  an  emigrant  ship  many  years  ago,  some 
of  the  survivors  reached  those  islands.  When 
the  news  reached  home,  the  minister  of  a 
Scottish  church  to  which  some  of  the  emi- 
grants had  belonged,  prayed  thus :  "Oh,  Lord, 
we  pray  thee  to  be  with  our  brethren,  stranded 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  which,  as  Thou  know- 
esl,  are  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean." 


Austrian  War  Lament. 
We  Austrians  can  not  stand  the  drizzle 
Of  Russian  shrapnel  at  Przemysl ! 

The  Russians  hordes  are  in  the  track  of 
Our  noble  men  who   flee  to   Cracow. 

A    million    Cossacks    may    debouch, 
At  any  moment,  at  Olkusz! 

A  million  more   reported  are 
At    Kamionkastrumilowa! 

And  yet  another  million  have 
Consumed  all   food  at   Yaroslaf! 

Ah!  ev'ry thing  they  cleared — as  well  as 
The  larders  of  Jaszarokszcellas! 

Then  down  they  poured,  like  molten  lava, 
On    rural,   innocent    Suczawa ! 

And  now  they  march,  with  hungry  screech; 
On    harmless    little   Drohobyez! 

Curs'd  be  the  foreign  rascals,  greasy, 
Who  chased  us  at  Tustanowice! 

Steel  motor  cars — ten  guns  in  each  car — 
Are   rolling  on   toward   Wieliczka! 

How   truly    awful   will    it   be 
If  Cossacks  mangle  us  at  Stryj ! 

No  one  may  even  dare  to  guess  of 
The  patriots  who  fell  at  Rzeszow. 

Of  Czechs,  'tis  said,  they've  buried  a 
Battalion    at    Csikszereda! 

As  at  the  banquet  of  Belshazzar, 
The  finger  writes  at  Njiregyhaza! 

So,  ere  the  sky  with  dawn  grows  streaky 
Let's  fly  to  dear  old  Zaleszczyki! 

— London  Opinion. 


The  Younger  Generation. 
He  had  learned  to  play  at  tennis, 

He  had  won  full  many  a  match; 
On  the  ball   ground  he  was  famous — 

He  could  pitch  and  bat  and  catch. 
He  could  box  and  throw  the  hammer, 

And  at  wrestling  he  was  good; 
He  was  thoroughly  athletic — 

But  his  father  chopped  the  wood. 

She  was  well  informed  on   ethics, 

She   could    formulate  a   plan 
Which  would  show  us  all  our  duty 

To    our   struggling    fellow-man. 
She    could    write   on    household   topics 

In  a  manner  hard  to  beat; 
She  embroidered   fancy   pillows — 

But  her  mother  cooked  the  meat. 

— Town  Topics. 


Pat  was  employed  on  an  engineering  job,  a 
few  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  was  carried  to 
his  work  by  an  express  train,  which  accommo- 
datingly slowed  up  near  the  scene  of  his 
labors.  One  morning,  however,  the  train 
rushed     through     the     cut     without     reducing 


Altogether  Different. 
The  farmer  marveled  greatly   when   he  read  about 

his   son, 
And    of   the    football    battle    that    the    stalwart    lad 

had  won; 
"I    guess,"    he    said,    "he's    learned    to    work,    that 

lazy  boy  o'  mine; 
He    never    did    at    home,     but    now    he's    plowin' 

through   the   line."       —Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.10 

Life  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5. IS 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 


Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  6.90 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6-00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.10 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thricc-a-Wcck  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Fat 

Argonaut 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Youth's  Companion  and  Argor 


4.25 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco    will    be   found   in 
the  following  department ; 

Mrs.  Aipheus  Bull  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bull,  to  Mr. 
Noble  Hamilton.  Miss  Bull  is  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Covington  Pringle,  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson,  and 
Miss  Edith  Bull.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  son  of  Mr. 
end  Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton  and  a  brother  of  Miss 
Helen  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mead  Hamilton.  Xo  date 
has  yet  been   set   for  the   wedding. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Dorn  has  announced  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter.  Miss  Camille  Dorn.  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley C.  Kennedy  of  Honolulu.  Miss  Dorn  is  a  sis- 
ter of  Miss  Marian  Dorn.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Kennedy  and  a  brother 
of  Miss  Jessie  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Kim  Kennedy. 
The  wedding  will  not  take  place  until  next  winter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Nordboff  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
Mr.  Laurence  Stillman  Morrison.  Miss  Xordhott 
is  the  granddaughter  of  Charles  Xordhoff.  Mr. 
Morrison,  who  is  at  present  in  Grass  Valley,  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Morrison  of  Red- 
lands,  and  nephew  of  Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  of 
this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  preceding 
the  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  others  who  entertained 
at  similar  affairs  before  the  dance  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  D.   Pillsbury. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street.  Accompanied  by  her  guests,  Mrs.  Hammon 
later  attended   the   Symphony   Concert. 

Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge 
of  Salt  Lake  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon and  bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Broderick 
Street  Saturday,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed 
her  hospitality- 
Mrs.  James  A.  Folger  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  today  at  her  home  on  Cali- 
fornia   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Morton  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  preceding  the  Jolly  Dancing  Club,  of  which 
they    are    members. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  recently  at  their 
home  on  Laguna  Street. 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  her  aunt.  Mrs. 
Alexander  Garceau,  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  About 
twenty    friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G-  W.  Dinkelspiel  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Thursday  even- 
ing at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Prince  and  Princess  Kampengpetch 
of   Siam. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.   Oscar  Cooper,  who  have  just  re-   I 
turned    from    their    ranch    in    Mendocino    County, 
were   the    guests   of   honor    at   a    dinner    Thursday    ' 
evening    given    by    forty    of    their    friends    at    the 
Burlingame  Club. 

Consul-General  Numano  of  Japan  and  Mrs.  Xu- 
mano  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street. 
Mrs.  Walter  Seymour  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
bridge-tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Monday 
evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  have  issued  in- 
vitations to  a  dinner  Friday  evening.  January  22. 
at  their  home  on  Scott  Street.  The  affair  will 
be   in   honor  of  Miss   Gertrude  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  Monday  evening  given  by 
Mr.  Charles  X.  Black  at  his  home  on  Broadway. 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
tea  Friday  afternoon  given  by  the  Misses  May  and 
Fanny  Friedlander  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  entertained  a  coterie  of  friends  at 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  her 
hospitality. 

Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her- home  on  San  Jose 
Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mme.  Ber- 
nice  de  Pasquali. 

Mrs  Bertha  Welch  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  residence 
on    Devisadero    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Saturday  evening,  when  half  a 
dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  will  entertain 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  musicale  this  afternoon 
at  their  home  at  Easton. 

Major  Harry  Hirsch,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Hirsch 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Captain    Frank    I.    Hines,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 

Hincs    gave    a   bridge    party    Thursday    evening    at 

their  home  at  the  Presidio  in  honor  of  their  house 

Qr.   John    B.    Critchlow   and    Mrs.   Critchlow 

Lake. 

The   wardroom  officers  of  the   V.    S.    S.   St.   Louis 

were   hosts  at   a  dinner-dance  Tuesday  evening  on 

board    Jhip.     The- party  was   chaperoned  by   Captain 

Hous  ^n,  U.   S.  N.t  and  Mrs.  Houston. 

Coiumander  George  W.  Williams.  U.   S.   X.,   and 

s.    Williams  were  the  complimented   guests  at  a 

-    Monday    evening    given    by    Dr.    J.    Dennis 

.mold   and    Mrs.    Arnold    at    their    home    on    Cali- 

rnia   Street. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be   found   a   resume  of  move- 
ments   to    and    from    this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Scwall  are  contemplating 
coming  from  their  home  in  Bath,  Maine,  to  visit 
their  relatives  during  the  Exposition.  Mrs.  Sewall 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth   Ashe,   anu    Mr.    R.   Porter   Ashe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  have  returned 
from  a  holiday  visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Jr.,  is  here  from  Los  An- 
geles visiting  her  son,  Mr.  Cosmo  Morgan  III, 
and  her  parents,   Mr.  and   Mrs.   C.   B.  Jennings. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Moody  has  returned  from  a  few 
weeks"   visit  in   Riverside. 

Miss  Gladys  Scblessinger,  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Linda  Buchanan  and  Miss  Dorothy  Allen, 
has  returned  to  her  home  in  New  York.  She 
was  accompanied  East  by  Miss  Linda  Bryan,  who 
will   spend  the  next  two  months  with  relatives. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Stockton,  where  Mrs. 
Peters  will  take  a  rest  cure  owing  to  a  recent 
nevous   breakdown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  and  their  little 
son  sailed  Wednesday  for  their  home  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin  departed  Thursday 
for  Canada,  where  his  business  interests  will  keep 
him  indefinitely.  He  spent  the  holidays  with  his 
wife  and   two   little   daughters  in   this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Laton  have  returned  from 
Monterey,  where  they  enjoyed  a  week's  visit. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  K.  Xut- 
tali  are  home  from  New  York  after  an  absence 
of  three  months.  They  spent  the  holidays  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Regis  in    New    York. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Grant  returned  Wednesday  after 
having  spent  the  holidays  in  New  York  with  her 
daughter.  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  who  is  attending 
St.    Timothy's    School    in    Catonsville,    Maryland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  have  recently 
been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick 
Kohl  at  their  country  home  in    Easton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  have  pur- 
chased a  home  on  Devisadero  Street  between  Pa- 
cific Avenue  and  Broadway,  where  they  will  be 
established  before  the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  and  their 
guest,  Miss  Ysahel  Chase,  sailed  Wednesday  on  the 
Wilhclmina   for   a   visit   in   Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  has  returned 
from  the  East,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  George 
Hood. 

Dr.  George  Hays  Willcutt  left  Monday  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  remain  during  the  next  six 
months.  He  spent  two  weeks  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   George  B.  Willcutt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  have  returned  to 
Oakland  after  a  visit  in  Coronado  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  her  little  daughter,  Jane, 
are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  at  their 
home  in  Mayfield.  Mr.  Cooper  returned  a  week 
ago  to  his  ranch  in  Mendocino  County  after  a 
visit  in  Monterey  and  Eurlingame. 

Prince  and  Princess  Kampengpetch  sailed  Satur- 
day  on  the  Mongolia  for  their  home  in   Siam. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brander  is  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, where  she  will  remain  indefinitely  so  as  to 
be  near  her  son,  who  is  attending  school. 

Miss    Amy    Bassett    departed     Saturday    on    the 

Mongolia   for    Manila,    where  she   will   visit    Major 

I  Thomas    O.    Ashburn,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs.    Ash 

|  burn.      Before  returning  home   she  will    travel    ex- 

!  tensively   in    China   and  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  have  re- 
i  turned  to  their  ranch  :n  Los  Altos  after  a  few 
j  days'  visit  with  Mrs.  Hill's  mother,  Mrs.  Eugene 
[  Gallois,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis,  have  been 
spending  the  past  week  in  San  Diego,  where  they 
went  to  visit   the   Exposition. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walker    Salisbury    and    Mr.    and 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  have 

been    the   guests  of  Colonel   D.    C.  Jackling  at   the 

Hotel    St.   Francis,    accompanied  their  host  to    San 

I  Diego    to   visit  the    Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  returned  to 
;  their  ranch  in  Merced  after  a  few  days'  visit  in 
j  town. 

Dr.  Albert  Houston  and  Mrs.  Houston  have  re- 
turned to  Palo  Alto  from  Boston,  where  they  have 
been  since  their  arrival   from    Europe. 

Dr.  de  Marville,  who  for  the  last  three  months 
has  been  in  Biarritz  attending  to  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  and  of  the  Can- 
ton Hotel,  transformed  into  an  ambulance,  has 
left,  and  is  now  at  the  Riviera,  where,  according 
to  the  conditions  there,  he  will  either  stop  at  Nice 
or  Cannes,  or  return  to  Paris.  The  French  gov- 
ernment is  not  sending  any  more  wounded  to 
Biarritz    at    the    present    time. 

General  John  Wisser,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wis- 
ser  sailed  on  the  U.  S.  transport  Sherman  January 
5  for  Honolulu,  where  General  Wisser  will  be  in 
command. 

Captain  Richard  K.  Cravens,  U.  S.  A.,  has  ar- 
rived in  this  city  and  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
with  the  Coast  Artillery  in  this  district. 

Lieutenant  Chester  J:  Goodier,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  months. 

Lieutenant  William  Harris  Booth,  L\  S.  X".,  and 
Mrs.  Booth  (formerly  Miss  Hilda  Millet  of  Bos- 
ton) sailed  on  the  U.  S.  transport  Sherman,  which 
left  here  on  the  5th  for  the  Philippines.  Lieu- 
tenant Booth  has  been  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Yulte.  wife  of  Lieutenant  Herman  Trench 
Yulte,  U.  S.  X..  left  recently  for  Coronado,  where 
she  will  join  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Yulte,  who 
is  on  duty  with  the  Marine  Encampment  at  the 
Exposition  at  San   Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Lydia  Hopkins,  have  taken  an 
apartment    at    Stanford    Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  will  depart 
next  week  for  a  brief  visit  in  the  East  with  their 
relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Benjamin  have  gone 
East  to   spend  a  few  months. 

Brigadier-General    Clarence    R.    Edwards,    U.    S. 


A.,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  have  arrived  in  Panama. 
General  Edwards  will  be  in  command  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Raby.  I'.  S.  X..  left  f<>r 
duty  in  Mexican  waters  aboard  the  l_\  S.  S.  Mary- 
land. Mrs.  Raby  will  occupy  an  apartment  in  this 
city    while    Commander    Raby    is   away. 

Ensign  Herbert  Underwood,  U.  S.  X..  sailed 
for  duty  in  the  south  aboard  the  I".  S.  S.  Mary- 
land. Mrs.  Underwood  (formerly  Miss  Frances 
Ramsay)  will  remain  with  relatives  across  the  bay 
during  her   husband's  absence. 

Lieutenant  William  Robert  Monroe,  U.  S.  N., 
who  is  on  duty  as  inspector  at  the  Union  Iron, 
Works,  has  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Major  Sidney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  on  duty 
as  a  military  observer  with  the  British  army  at  the 
front,  was  formerly  military  attache  to  England. 
Mrs.    Cloman    is  at  present  established   in   London. 

Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  L".  S.  N.  (retired),  and 
Mrs.  Sebree  are  visiting  the  Exposition  in  San 
Diego  and  are  planning  a  visit  to  this  city  shortly. 

Medical  Inspector  Charles  de  Yallon,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  observe  the  methods 
of  the  armies  at   the  front. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Army  of  the  Dead. 
I    dreamed    that    overhead 

I    saw    in    twilight    grey 
The  Army  of  the  Dead 

Marching   upon    its   way. 
So    still   and    passionless 

With    faces    so    serene, 
That  scarcely  could  one  guess 

Such  men  in  war  had  been. 

Xo  mark  or  hurt  they  bore, 

Xor  smoke  nor  bloody  stain; 
Xor   suffered    any   more 

Famine,  fatigue,  or  pain; 
Nor  any  lust   of   hate 

Now  lingered  in  their  eyes — 
Who  have  fulfilled  their  fate, 

Have  lost  all  enmities. 

A  new  and  greater  pride 

So  quenched  the  pride  of  race 
That  foes  marched  side  by  side 

Who  once  fought  face  to  face. 
That  ghostly   army's  plan 

Knows  hut  one  race,  one  rod — 
All  nations  there  are  man 

And  the  one    King  is  God! 

Xo  longer  on  their  ears 

The  bugle's  summons  falls; 
Beyond  these  tangled  spheres 

The  Archangel's  trumpet  calls; 
And  by  that  trumpet  led 

Far  up  the  exalted  sky 
The  Army  of  the  Dead 

Goes  by,  and  still  goes  by. 

— Barry  Pain. 


University  Comparisons. 
That  of  the  five  states  which  enroll  in  their 
state  universities  the  greatest  number  of  stu- 
dents California  has  by  far  the  most  students, 
but  gives  the  least  money  for  university  work. 
is  pointed  out  by  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  in 
his  annual  report,  just  issued.  Minnesota,  for 
instance,  gives  a  million  a  year  more  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  than  does  California 
to  the  University  of  California.  Yet  this 
year's  registration  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  S1S0,  as  compared  with  44S4  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Illinois  gives  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  more  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  than  does  California  to 
its  university,  but  Illinois  has  only  5664  stu- 
dents, as  compared  with  California's  S180.  In 
undergraduates  the  University  of  California  is 
far  larger  than  any  other  American  uni- 
versity. For  regular  students,  excluding  sum- 
mer session  students  and  those  in  extension 
courses  of  various  sorts,  it  does  much  the 
largest  amount  of  teaching.  But  besides  its 
immense  regular  enrollment  it  has  a  thousand 
in  university  extension  classes.  15,000  in  cor- 
respondence courses,  and  in  its  various  meth- 
ods of  teaching  instructs  directly  not  less  than 
5S.000   people   each   year. 


The  Haunted  Wood. 
(One    woman    speaks) 
I    stood    above    a    deep-blue    sea. 
The  sky   around   and    over   me 
Was    the    pure    blue    of    constancy, 

And  a  chaste  wind  swept  by  like  snow; 
But,  oh,  I  passioned  to  be  free! 

My  hair  was  red-gold  in  the  sun; 
Through  me  I   felt  the  rich  blood  run 
Like  wine;  my  gown,  all  silken  spun. 
Was    golden    as   the   gathered   wheat. 
The  Orient  knew   no  lovelier  one. 

My    lips   were   parted,    and    I    ran 
Swift   from   the  heights,   and   for   a  span 
Full   speed,   until    my  breath   began 

To  clutch  my  heart:    for  I  had  come 
Into  the  haunted  wood  of  man. 

Branches    and    briers    rusty-brown 
Caught  back  my  hair  and  rent  my  gown; 
The   yellow   leaves   came  pelting  down 
Like  jeering  laughter,   jingling  gold. 
Or   trinkets   of  the   tawdry   town. 

The    cynic    ravens   of   the    place 
Flapped  croaking  in  my  very  face; 
Down  winds  the  path;   and  still  I    race, 

Frantic   to    find    my   sky   once   more, 
Through    deeper    tangles    of    disgrace! 
-William  Rose  Benet,  in   the  Century  Magazine. 


The  Flirt. 
Beautiful   boy.   lend   me  your  youth    to  play    with; 

My  heart  is  old. 
Lend  me  your  fire  to  make  my  twilight  gay   with. 

To  warm  my  cold; 
Prove  that  the  power  my  look  has  not  forsaken, 

That  at  my  will 
My  touch  can  quicken   pulses  and  awaken 

Man's    passion    still. 
The  moment  that  I  ask  do  not  begrudge  me. 

I  shall  not  stay. 
I  shall  have  gone,  ere  you  have  time  to  judge  me, 

My  empty  way. 
I   am  not  worth   remembrance,  little  brother. 

Even  to  damn. 
One  kiss — O  God!  if  I  were  only  other 

That  what  I  am. 

— Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 


To  an  Ancient  Head  of  Aphrodite. 
Solitary  as  a  falling  star 

Who  watched  the  swift  disaster  of  thy  flight, 
Or   dreamed — and    feared— thy   destiny   afar? 
Human  as  the  rose-lipped  living  are 

Thy  little,  modest,   smiling,  youthful  head; 

Long  thou  wert  in  the  dark  earth  closeted 
With  you  no  years  could  steal  or  passion  mar. 

Though  countless  noons  have  crossed  thy   reverie, 

Xo    noon    has   dried    thy  bloom   so   shadowy. 

Oh,  what  is  Time  and  the  slow  march  of  spheres, 
And    exile    from   the   sun    and    human    eyes. 
If  thou  canst  in   these  latter  centuries, 

O    Cyprian,   stir   joy   and   love   and    tears! 

— Katharine  Butler,   in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  ? 
daughter.  Mrs.  Hooper  was  formerly  Miss 
Josephine   Hannigan. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Grau  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  twin 
daughters.  Mrs.  Grau  was  formerly  Miss  An- 
toinette Keystone. 


"Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  with  all  the  big 
stars  in  the  cast,  will  shortly  come  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  and  then  San  Francisco  will 
see  the  comedy  so  successfully  made  from  the 
stories  by  Montague  Glass. 


Motion-picture  shows  are  said  to  be  the  one 
thing  in  England  which  have  not  suffered 
greatly  by  the  war,  and  comics  are  in  great 
demand  there. 


Another  Honor  for  Golden  State. 

Telegram  from  Levy's  Crystobal  Cafe,  San 
Diego,  to  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony:  ''Golden 
State,  Extra  Dry  Champagne  used  exclusively 
at  the  official  banquet  celebrating  the  opening 
of  the  Panama-California  Exposition.  An- 
other distinction  for  your  celebrated  wine." 


AUCTION 

By  order  of  REFEREE  and  EXECUTORS 
we  will  offer  at  our  salesroom 

20  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

MONDAY,   January    18,    1915 

at  12  o'clock  Noon 
The  following  pieces  of  property : 

REFEREE   SALE 

By  Order  of  G.  H.  UMBSEN 

Sole  Referee,  in  Partition 

PARCEL  No.  1 
Nos.  1582-84-86-90  Post  Street,  25:5  east  of 
Laguna,  splendid  income  property,  consisting  of 
2  stores  and  2  flats  of  5  rooms  and  bath  each  ; 
rooms  in  rear  of  stores ;  cottage  of  3  rooms ;  size 
of  lot,  51:8x95. 

PARCEL  No.  2 

Nos.  1587-89-91  Post  Street  and  568  Cedar 
Avenue,  25:5  east  of  Laguaa  Street  ;  2  front- 
ages ;  Post-Street  improvements  consists  of  store, 
with  2  rooms,  and  2  flat*  of  6  and  7  rooms  and 
bath ;  improvements  on  Cedar  Avenue  consist  of 
a  two-story  and  basement  rKuse  of  6  rooms  and 
bath;  size  of  lot,  25:10x120.  These  two  parcels 
will  be  sold  separately  to  the  highest  bidder,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Superior  Court. 

REFEREE   SALE 

G,  H.  UMBSEN,  Sole  Referee,  in  Partition 

Nos.  3046-48-52  Mission  Street,  ju;t  south  of 
Twenty-Sixth  Street;  future  business  property,  at 
junction  of  four  streets ;  65:8  front  by  a  depth  of 
125  feet. 

For  catalogue  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

G.  B.  UMBSEN  &  CO.,  20  Montgomery  Street 

AUCTIONEERS 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  tharocghh  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable ; 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fnlton  St. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 

Direct  Fern'  to  Exposition  Grounds. 

Noted  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  Rates  Reasonable 

Under  Management  of  Victor  Reiter. 


January  16,  1915. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  Sunday  night 
Swami  Trigunatita  died  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital from  injuries  received  when  the  fanatic 
Louis  J.  Vavra  exploded  a  bomb  in  the  Hindu 
Temple.  2963  Webster  Street,  Sunday,  De- 
cember 27.  

With  thirty-nine  tins  of  opium  in  his  pos- 
session, according  to  the  Federal  authorities, 
brought  across  the  Mexican  border  and  to 
San  Francisco,  Archibald  Gowan,  an  account- 
ant until  recently  employed  as  payroll  auditor 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  Company  of 
this  city,  was  arrested  late  Monday  night  for 
opium   smuggling.      

Fernando  S.  Vivas,  consul-general  for  Hon- 
duras, who  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the 
Federal  authorities  for  several  days,  charged 
with  arson,  Tuesday  secured  his  freedom  on 
$3000  bonds.  He  had  been  in  the  Alameda 
County  Jail  since  he  was  remanded  by  Com- 
missioner Krull  to  await  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Grand  Jury. 


The  net  receipts  at  the  Auditorium  ball  of 
Saturday  night  will  reach  at  least  $23,000. 
This  sum  will  be  used  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  interior  of  the  structure.  The  Auditorium 
cost  $2,000,000  and  covers  an  area  of  265  by 
400  feet.  

The  redlight  abatement  law  encountered  the 
test  of  practical  application  in  two  cases 
brought  before  Superior  Judge  Sturtevant 
Monday,  and  as  a  result  it  has  been  consider- 
ably curtailed  in  force.  In  a  nutshell  what 
was  brought  out  amounts  to  this,  namely,  that 
unless  owners  or  lessees  or  agents  of  prop- 
erty in  which  violations  of  the  law  occur,  or 
are  said  to  have  occurred,  know  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions — and  can  be  shown  to  know  of 
them — the  statute   has   no   application. 


Captain  Asa  M.  Simpson,  California  pio- 
neer of  the  '49  gold  rush  and  dean  of  the 
lumber  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  at  the 
Adler  Sanatorium  at  one  o'clock  last  Sunday 
afternoon  after  a  single  day's  illness.  A 
bronchial  affection  that  seemed  not  at  all 
serious  attacked  him  Saturday,  and  at  six 
o'clock  Saturday  evening  he  was  taken  to 
the  sanatorium.  Captain  Simpson  would  have 
been  ninety  years  old  on  February  20.  Despite 
his  advanced  years  he  was  hale  and  hearty 
and  had  personally  conducted  his  lumber  and 
shipping  business  up  to  the  very  hour  that  his 
fatal  illness  beset  him.  Coming  here  in  1849, 
Captain  Simpson,  who  was  a  native  of  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  engaged  at  once  in  the  lumber 
business,  and  the  Simpson  Lumber  Company, 
which  he  then  founded,  has  had  a  continuous 
existence  of  sixty-five  years.  He  leaves  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  funeral  was  held 
on   Friday.  

Frank  I.  Turner  will  preside  over  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Down  Town  Association  for  the 
next  year,  his  election  as  president  of  the  or- 
ganization having  been  unanimous  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  Monday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Byron  Mauzy  and  Paul  Elder  were  chosen  as 
first  and  second  vice-presidents  respectively, 
Tom  Dillon  secretary,  and  Angelo  J.  Rossi 
treasurer.  The  association,  which  was  founded 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  city's  business  dis- 
trict, has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  many 
needed  improvements. 


W.  C.  Barnwell.  W.  A.  Bissell,  E.  S.  Pills- 
bury.  \Y.  S.  Palmer.  W.  R.  Scott.  W.  F.  Her- 
rin.  William  Sproule,  A.  H.  Payson,  and  E. 
O.  McCormick.  Stanley  Moore  becomes  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  company,  and  Thomas  Mel- 
lersh  retires  as  comptroller  of  the  company. 
W.  F.  Sperbeck  was  promoted  from  assistant 
comptroller  to  comptroller,  and  W.  S.  Burr*is 
becomes  assistant  comptroller,  succeeding 
Sperbeck.  The  officers  of  the  company  for 
this  year  are:  President,  W.  S.  Palmer;  vice- 
president,  A.  H.  Payson ;  treasurer,  H.  W. 
Ellicott ;  assistant  treasurer,  A.  K.  Van  De- 
venter  ;  secretary,  G.  L.  King ;  assistant  sec- 
retary, D.  P.  Ewing :  comptroller,  W.  F.  Sper- 
beck ;   assistant   comptroller,   W.   B.   Burris. 


James  Love  Crittenden,  a  son  of  the  Iatt 
Colonel  A.  P.  Crittenden,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Oakland,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  California  since 
1852.  Crittenden  was  a  Southern  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  practiced  law  in  San  Fran- 
cisco until  a  short  time  ago. 


The  new  board  of  twenty-one  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  on  Wednesday 
morning  and  elected  the  following  officers  to 
serve  during  the  year  1915.  President,  W.  N. 
Moore  ;  first  vice-president,  F.  J.  Koster  ;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Robert  Xewton  Lynch ; 
third  vice-president,  Seward  B.  McNear  ;  treas- 
urer, James  J.  Fagan  ;   secretary,  L.   M.   King. 


Specifically  charged  with  converting  to  his 
own  use  $7874.52  of  the  funds  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha,  George  W.  Jorgenson,  for  many 
years  cashier  of  the  big  steamship  line,  was 
arrested  on  Wednesday  at  his  home,  662  Third 
Avenue,  and  taken  to  the  city  prison.  The 
warrant  was  sworn  out  in  Police  Judge  Morris 
Oppenheim's  court  by  William  S.  Avery,  man- 
ager of  the  company.  Manager  Avery  said 
the  reports  from  Experts  Allen  Knight  and  J. 
J.  Petty,  who  have  been  at  work  on  the  books, 
show  that  Jorgenson's  shortage  totals  approxi- 
mately $30,000  in  two  years.  No  report  of 
the  exact  amount  has  yet  been  made. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Henry  Harris,  for  years  manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  San  Francisco  baseball  club  in 
the  old  California  League  and  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  League,  is  dead.  His  body  was  found 
shortly  after  noon  last  Sunday  in  his  apart- 
ments at  1435  Hyde  Street.  He  had  appar- 
ently died  of  heart  disease  some  time  after 
ten   o'clock   on   Saturday   evening. 


Carroll  Cook,  for  twelve  years  a  superior 
judge  and  for  many  years  a  leading  figure  in 
the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  died  on  Friday 
morning  of  last  week  at  his  apartments  at  766 
Sutter  Street,  where  he  had  made  his  home 
for  several  months.  He  had  been  ill  of 
Bright's  disease  for  a  year.  He  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  sixty  years  ago.  His  father, 
Elisha  Cook,  was  an  attorney  before  him.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  the 
same  year  he  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  and  to  the  California  bar  in 
1875.  He  was  long  attorney  for  the  Chinese 
Six  Companies,  the  most  powerful  Chinese 
organization  in  the  United  States.  The 
funeral   was   held    on    Sunday. 


Harold  H.  Fitting,  whose  skull  was  frac- 
tured in  the  elevator  accident  in  the  Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Building,  105  Montgomery 
Street,  last  week,  died  from  his  injuries.  He 
was  a  civil  engineer  employed  by  the  Oakland, 
Antioch  and  Eastern  Railway.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  University  with  the  class 
of  1909.  He  had  been  married  about  a  year 
and  a  half  and  had  one  child.  His  home  was 
at  3231   Liberty  Avenue,  Alameda. 


These   directors    have   been    elected    at   the 
annual   meeting  of  the   Northwestern  Pacific: 


SOME  REASONS  FOR 
IMPERIAL  COCOA 

It  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  selected  cocoa 
beans  by  a  special  process  entirely  Ghirardelli's  own 
by  which  the  flavor  is  not  only  fully  developed,  but 
improved.  Through  this  process  the  surplus  oil  or 
butter  is  scientifically  eliminated  and  the  makers 
therefore  claim  for  Imperial  Cocoa  the  following 
merits: 

1st.  —  Thorough  Digestibility  (can  be 
assimilated  by  the  weakest  stomach). 

2nd. — Possesses  all  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  the  cocoa  bean. 

3rd. — It  is  economical — being  of  superior 
strength,  at  a  moderate  price;  it  is  cheapest, 
as  it  goes  farthest. 

4th. — Most   easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

5th — Unexcelled  for  flavor  and  aroma. 

Imperial  you  should  use  if   you   want  the    best. 

Sold  by    all  best  grocers 
See  that  yours  carries  it 


Mme.  Stephan  Panaretoff,  wife  of  the  Bul- 
garian minister  to  the  United  States,  is  an 
American  woman  who  first  met  her  husband 
while  teaching  in  Robert  College,  Constanti- 
nople. During  the  Balkan  wars  their  son  was 
in  the  bodyguard  of   King   Ferdinand. 

General  Leman,  the  Belgian  commander 
and  hero  of  Liege,  who  was  almost  suffocated 
by  gases  from  chemical  bombs  thrown  in  I  o 
Fort  Loncin  when  the  Belgians  refused  to 
surrender,  is  now  reported  fully  recovered. 
He  was  also  severely  wounded,  and,  after  be- 
ing taken  prisoner,  was  removed  to  Magden- 
burg,  where  an  operation  was  later  found 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Inosuke  Senno,  the  first  woman  bank- 
president  in  the  history  of  Japan,  began  her 
banking  career  less  than  two  years  ago,  though 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  She  lives  but  a 
few  blocks  from  the  institution  itself,  and  is 
at  her  desk  sharp  on  time  every  morning.  In 
the  operations  of  the  bank  nothing  of  any 
financial  importance  is  ever  done  without  her 
approval  and  direction.  She  is  president  in 
every  sense  as  well  as  in  name.  When  travel- 
ing, this  humble  bank  president  usually  goes 
third  class. 

Professor  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  whose 
views  that  if  Germany  wins  the  present  war 
this  country  rr>ust  of  necessity  become  the 
foremost  militaristic  nation  of  the  world  have 
attracted  much  attention,  is  professor  of  the 
history  of  civilization  at  Columbia  University. 
He  is  known  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  scholar 
and  a  writer,  and  has  produced  numerous  vol- 
umes, among  them  being  "The  Principles  of 
Sociology,"  translated  in  French,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Hebrew,  Czech,  and  Japanese  ;  "The 
Theory  of  Socialization,"  and  "Descriptive 
and  Historical  Sociology." 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  who  has  prepared 
an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  under  which  the  national 
capital  would  have  to  give  up  alcohol  in  all 
its  forms  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  prohibition 
communities,  is  from  Texarkana,  Texas.  He 
was  born  at  Wheatville,  Texas,  in  1875.  Upon 
reaching  manhood  he  studied  law,  and,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Texarkana.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1902  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  his  father, 
who  died  in  office.  In  1913  he  was  elected 
United  States  senator  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  resigned.  On  the 
same  day  he  was  also  elected  to  the  high 
office  to   serve  until   1919. 

Honorable  T.  Chase  Casgrain,  Canada's  new 
postmaster-general,  was  born  in  Detroit, 
though  since  childhood  he  has  lived  in  Quebec. 
Law  became  his  profession,  and  in  1882  he 
was  made  crown  prosecutor  for  the  district 
of  Quebec,  and  in  1883.  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  professor  of  criminal  law  in  Laval  Uni- 
versity. In  1885  he  became  a  national  figure 
by    being   made   junior   crown   counsel    at   the 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG-,  S.  F  ,  CAL. 

•Consulting  Engineer  for  J.  K.  Kraft  &  Sons.  Architect!. 


trial  of  Louis  Riel,  impeached  and  hanged  at 
Regina  for  high  treason.  Then  politics 
claimed  him,  and  lie  went  to  the  legislature. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  attorney-general  for 
Quebec,  holding  the  office  for  two  terms.  In 
1904  he  retired  from  public  life,  but  the  Con- 
servatives summoned  him  in  1911  to  aid  in  the 
fight    against    reciprocity. 

William  K.  Graber,  who  has  just  completed 
half  a  century  as  organist  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Holy  Infancy  at  Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania,  has,  so  far  as  known,  served 
longer  in  this  capacity  than  any  other  living 
man.  He  has  also  been  in  the  musical  depart 
ment  of  the  Moravian  Seminary  and  College 
for  Women  for  fifty  years.  After  receiving  a 
thorough  classical  education  in  Gerrcany,  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1S54,  where  he  taught 
school  in  colleges  at  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi, 
and  in  Alabama.  He  went  north,  and  entered 
the  musical  department  of  the  Moravian 
Seminary  and  College  for  Women  in  August. 
1864. 

Rear- Admiral  William  Nelson  Little,  who 
has  just  retired  from  active  service  for  age, 
will  not  create  a  vacancy  for  promotion,  as 
he  is  an  engineer  officer  and  an  additional 
number  in  his  grade.  He  is  now  on  duty  at 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  as  inspector  of  ma- 
chinery and  ordnance.  Rear-Admiral  Little 
became  chief  engineer  in  December,  1896,  his 
rank  being  changed  to  that  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  March,  1899.  He  reached  his  pres- 
ent rank  on  March  26,  1913.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  stationed 
at  the  naval  station  at  Key  West,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  he  was  assigned  to  the  Iris. 

Rear-Admiral  Frank  E.  Beatty,  who  has 
completed  his  tour  of  sea  service  as  com- 
mander of  the  third  division  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  on  the  New  Jersey,  has  been  assigned  to 
shore  duty  as  commandant  of  the  navy  yard 
at  Norfolk.  Rear-Admiral  Beatty  will  not 
have  sea  duty  again,  as  he  retires  for  age  on 
November  26,  1915.  Since  he  has  been  in  the 
navy  he  has  been  at  sea  for  twenty-four  years 
and  seven  months,  and  has  had  shore  duty  for 
seventeen  years.  He  is  a  native  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1875.  In  1910  he  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Washington  navy  yard  and 
superintendent  of  the  naval  gun   factory. 

Charles  Albert  Perkins,  succeeding  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  as  district  attorney  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  had  his  first 
experience  in  that  office  nineteen  years  ago. 
For  seventeen  years  he  has  been  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  but  to  the  public  he  is  com- 
paratively unknown.  As  special  counsel  to 
the  grand  jury  in  1895  he  presented  the  evi- 
dence of  crime  developed  by  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee.     He   is  about   forty-five   years   old,   a 


graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  is  married, 
and  has  one  son.  He  has  a  home  at  Pelham 
Manor  and  winter  apartments  at  the  New 
Weston,  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-Ninth 
Street.  The  district  attorney's  salary  is  $15,- 
000  a  year. 

-*♦*- 

"I  hope  you  will  remember,  Qesar,"  said 
!  the  judge  to  his  man,  "that  your  vote  is  about 
your  dearest  possession."  "Yassuh,"  said 
Cajsar.  "Ah'm  keepin'  dat  in  mind,  jedge ; 
but,  at  de  same  time.  suh.  we  got  tuh  beah  in 
mind  de  fact  dat  it  don't  pay  to  make  it  so 
dear  nobody  kin  afford  to  buy  it,  suh." — 
Judge. 
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TURKISH  BATHS 
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His  Satanic  Majesty — A  husbandette,  eh? 
New  Arrival — Y-e-s,  sir.  His  Satanic  Majesty 
— Why,  you  don't  belong  here ;  you've  had 
yours. — Life. 

Mrs.  Waring — What  language  do  the  Bel- 
gians use,  Paul  ?  Mr.  IVaring — I  don't  know  ; 
but  I  know  what  language  I'd  use  if  I  were 
a  Belgian. — Puck. 

Shopkeeper — That  knife  has  four  blades  be- 
sides a  corkscrew.  Scotchman — Hae  ye  no 
got  one  wf  one  blade  and  fower  corkscrews  ? 
— London   Opinion, 

•'What's  that  guy  doing  with  that  camera  ? 
He's   been   standing   on   that   corner   all   day."   , 
"He's   taking   a   motion   picture    of   that    mes- 
senger  boy." — Nets  York  Post. 

"This  war  is  a  terrible  thing,  isn't  it  ?" 
"Perfectly  dreadful.  Still,  you  don't  have  to 
keep  explaining  to  people  of  your  set  why  you 
are   not   in   Paris." — Brooklyn   Eagle. 

"I  think  you  ran  over  a  man  a  moment  ago," 
said  the  taxi  passenger.  "Do  you?"  replied 
the  chauffeur.  "I'll  look  in  the  papers  to- 
morrow morning  and  see." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

Mr.  Manley — Well,   my  dear,   I've  had  my 

i  life    insured    for   $5000.      Mrs.   Manley — How 

very  sensible  of  you !      Xow  I  shan't  have  to 

keep  telling  you  to  be  so  careful  every  place 

!  you  go. — Pathfinder. 

"A  relative  of  mine  that  I  never  saw  be- 
fore came  to  the  house  last  night."  "Never 
saw  before,  eh !  What's  his  name  ?"  "He 
hasn't  got  any  yet,  but  we  intend  to  christen 
him   William." — Puck. 

"My  barber  has  quit  discussing  the  war." 
"Why  was  that?"  "It  was  his  idea  to  size 
up  his  customers  and  take  sides  accordingly 
but  yesterday  he  guessed  wrong  four  times." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

English    Village    Worthy    (discussing   possi- 
bilities of  invasion) — Wull,  there  can't  be  no 
!  battle    in   these   parts,    Targe,    for   there    baint 
!  no  field  suitable,  as  you  may  say ;  an'  Squire, 
J  'e  won't  lend  'em  the  use  of  'is  park. — Punch. 

His  Wife — This  paper  says  an  army  of  one 
!  hundred    thousand    men    has    wrecked    a    rail- 
road in  Belgium.    Railroad  Magnate — What  a 
j  waste   of  energy  !     A   board   of  five   directors 
j  could  have  done  it  just  as  thoroughly. — Life. 

Barman — Strikes    me    there's    one    o'    these 

bloomin'    German    spies    in    the    smokeroom, 

|  sir.      'E's   bragging  about   bein*   a   Scotchman, 

i  and  the  whiskey   I   took   'im   a  quarter  of  an 

hour  ago,   'e  ain't  even  touched  yet! — Punch. 

Boarder — I  found  something  in  my  bedroom 

'  last  night,  madam,  and Landlady   (indig- 

\  irantly) — There's  no  such  thing  in  the  house ! 
You  must  have  brought  it  in  with  you ! 
Boarder — Ah,  perhaps  I  did — it  was  a  sov- 
ereign ! — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  the  great  beneSt  of  a  col- 
lege education  lies  in  the  friends  you  make." 
"Thaf  s  so.  No  matter  how  old  you  are,  if  you 
have  been  through  college  you  can  always  find 
some  one  to  play  poker  or  bet  on  the  races 
or  go  on  a  spree  with." — Life. 

Salesman  (at  automobile  show) — You  may 
have  noticed  that  the  automobile  is  playing 
a  leading  part  in  the  European  war.  Dead- 
head Spectator — Oh,  come  now.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  shrapnel  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  casualties. — Puck. 

Homan — One  of  the  waiters  at  this  place 
was   formerly   a   duke,   one   of  the   chefs   was 

!  a  count  and  the  bellhop  was  a  prince.  Ryon- 
too — I  suppose   the   manager   was    formerly   a 

j  king  or  emperor  ?  Homan — No ;  he  was  a 
milk  wagon  driver. — New  York  Sun. 

"The  voters  in   my  town   came   forward   in 
,  your  cause  like  one  man."     "Yes,"  replied  the 
man  who  was  defeated.     "That  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  general  proportion.     I   can  remem- 
I  ber  when  you  could  depend  upon  one  man  to 
come  forward  and  do  the  work  of  a  whole  lot 
i  of  voters." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

City  Man — In  this  restaurant  they  weigh 
you  when  you  come  in,  weigh  you  when  you 
go  out,  and  charge  you  so  much  per  ounce 
for  the  difference.  Country  Cousin — What's 
that  man  so  angry  about?  City  Man — He  ob- 
|  jects  to  paying  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for 
the  ice  water  he  drank. — Dallas  News. 

"How  is  this,  Herr  Zwetscke?  You  have 
I  got  your  room  full  of  oleanders  and  other 
'  tropical  plants,  and  a  telephone,  I  see."  "You 
I  see  I  have  been  asked  to  compose  a  poem  on 
,  spring,  that  is  why  I  have  had  a  telephone 
laid  on  the  public  park  to  enable  me  to  listen 
■  to  the  singing  of  the  birds." — Der  Floh. 

"I  want  to  be  excused,",  said  the  worried- 
I  looking  juryman,  addressing  the  judge.  "I 
owe  a  man  ?25  that  I  borrowed,  and  as  he 
is  leaving  town  today  for  some  years  I  want 
to  catch  him  before  he  gets  to  the  train  and 
pay  him  the  money."  "You  are  excused,"  re- 
turned his  honor  in  icy  tones.  "I  don't  want 
anybody  on  the  jury  who  can  lie  like  that." — 
Toledo  Blade. 
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The  Case  of  Thelen  and  Loveland. 
Few,  we  think,  will  be  disposed  to  take  over-seriously 
Ihe  connection  of  Messrs.  Thelen  and  Loveland  of  the 
state  railroad  board  with  the  affairs  of  the  "Bright 
International  Mercantile  Association."  If  we  may  be- 
lieve half  the  current  gossip  this  so-called  commercial 
agency  is  little  better  than  a  get-rich-quick  concern. 
'It  is  certainly  true  that  its  operations  lie  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  railroad  board,  of  which  Thelen 
and  Loveland  are  members.  The  relationship  of  Thelen 
and  Loveland  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bright  Com- 
pany appears  to  be  innocent  enough,  although  manifestly 
an  impropriety.  When  men  of  no  established  responsi- 
bility, of  limited  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
are  shunted  into  great  posts  like  those  held  by  Thelen 
and  Loveland,  they  are  pretty  likely  to  be  found  mixing 
in  quasi-legitimate  affairs.  To  keep  out  of  such  rela- 
tionships, especially  when  one  is  in  a  position  to  be 
constantly  solicited  and  importuned,  calls  for  judgment 
and  poise  which  usually  come  only  through  experience 
in  life  and  from  a  trained  comprehension  of  the  larger 
proprieties.  Neither  Thelen  nor  Loveland  would  ever 
have  been  chosen  by  any  business  organization  for  great 
responsibility.  Their  appointment  to  the  railroad  board 
was  a  matter  of  politics.  Little  regard  was  given  to 
the  broader  phases  of  qualification.     The  men  are  not 


seriously  to  blame.  They  intended  no  wrong.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  they  are  not  men  of  right  calibre 
for  tile  responsibilities  put  into  their  hands — this  much 
is  now  made  evident. 

Oakland's  Pledge  to  the  Exposition. 

Some  three  years  ago,  when  the  promoters  of  the 
Exposition  were  pulling  every  leg  in  sight  to  the 
end  of  making  a  financial  showing  that  would  com- 
mand the  attention  of  Congress,  certain  leading  citi- 
zens of  Oakland  promised  on  behalf  of  that  community 
a  subscription  of  $1,000,000.  The  pledge  was  nei- 
ther official  nor  formal.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
could  not  be  so ;  but  it  was  accepted  by  everybody  as 
an  assurance.  The  Oaklanders  quite  plumed  them- 
selves upon  their  generosity  and  to  a  man  were  willing 
to  accept  congratulations  upon  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  will  and  the  purpose  to  make  the  pledge 
good  were  general. 

When  it  came  to  performance  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Those  who  pledged  the  money  did 
so.  not  upon  personal  account,  but  for  the  com- 
munity :  and  the  only  way  the  community  could  raise 
the  money  was  by  a  bond  issue,  for  which  under  the 
law  as  it  stood  there  was  no  authority.  To  get  over 
this  obstacle  there  was  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  leaving  it  optional  with  counties  to 
make  donations  of  this  sort.  The  proposal  carried, 
taking  the  vote  by-and-large  throughout  the  state;  but 
very  significantly  it  failed  of  a  majority  in  Alameda 
County.  When,  therefore,  the  authorities  were  re- 
cently petitioned  to  order  a  special  election  to  decide 
yes  or  no,  they  declined  upon  the  theory  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  Alameda  County  had  already 
declared  against  the  proposition  by  voting  against  the 
enabling  act. 

There  the  matter  stands.  Many  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Oakland  are  in  favor  of  a  special  election 
at  which  the  matter  may  be  voted  upon  decisively. 
Those  who  take  this  view  are  among  the  leading  men 
of  the  city,  including  such  men  as  A.  C.  Capwell.  Victor 
H.  Metcalf,  Owen  Hotle.  Walter  H.  Leimert,  Frederick 
Kahn,  Julius  Abrahamson.  A.  S.  Lavenson,  Walter 
Mackay.  W.  E.  Gibson.  Abraham  Jonas,  and  many 
others.  Mayor  Mott,  who  had  a  personal  part  in 
making  the  pledge  for  the  Exposition,  is  very  much 
in  earnest  in  the  matter.  He  has  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  facts  of  the  case  and  urging  fulfillment  of 
the  pledge.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who 
take  this  view  are  on  the  right  side  of  what  has  be- 
come a  very  vital  question  in  Alameda  County.  At  least 
the  citizens  of  the  county  should  have  the  privilege  of 
declaring  in  express  terms  whether  they  will  or  will 
not  sustain  the  action  of  those  who  spoke  for  them  in 
the  promise  given  to  the  Exposition. 

It  is  admitted  that  conditions  are  not  what  they  were 
when  this  engagement  was  made.  Oakland,  for  all  her 
amazing  recent  growth  and  for  her  rising  prospects, 
has  had  some  pretty  hard  financial  sledding  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  collapse  of  the  Borax  Smith  en- 
terprises, the  embarrassments  of  the  People's  Water 
Company,  the  difficulties  of  the  Realty  Syndicate — these 
and  other  mishaps  of  a  large  kind  have  had  the  effect 
of  limiting  immediate  financial  conditions.  Yet  with 
all  these  troubles  there  has  been  nothing  approaching 
a  crisis  in  the  East  Bay  region.  If  financial  conditions 
in  an  immediate  sense  have  been  hard,  they  have  not 
disturbed  the  poise  of  the  community  or  its  ability  to 
meet  its  engagements. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  we  think,  for  anybody  to  say 
to  the  people  of  the  East  Bay  region  what  they  owe 
to  the  Exposition  or  to  themselves.  They  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  obligations.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  pledge  to  the  Exposition  fund  was 
given  in  good  faith,  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  that  at 
the  time  nobody  on  either  side  of  the  bay  questioned  its 


fulfillment.  To  have  raised  this  point  with  a  citizen  of 
Oakland  three  years  ago  or  any  time  within  a  year 
thereafter  would  have  been  an  affront. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  something  of  :i 
hardship  upon  Oakland  now  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  developments  of  the  last  two 
years  have  to  a  considerable  extent  changed  the 
conditions.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  commitment 
was  informal,  unofficial,  not  legally  binding.  Still  a 
promise  is  a  promise  and  failure  to  keep  a  promise 
carries  with  it  always  a  suggestion  of  moral  delin- 
quency. Failure  in  this  instance,  no  matter  how  it 
may  be  justified  will  react  to  the  discredit  of  a  com- 
munity which  values  itself  net  more  upon  its  energies 
and  its  material  fortunes  than  upon  the  high  character 
of  its  citizenship.  Oakland  ought  to  redeem  this  pledge 
even  though  it  may  be  held  that  it  was  not  wisely  made ; 
it  should  redeem  it  to  the  end  of  preserving  its  self- 
respect  and  of  sustaining  its  character  for  good  faith. 


"  One  -Track  "  Statesmanship. 

When  the  present  Administration  came  into  office  it 
found  Mexico  in  a  state  of  ferment,  with  American 
policy  toward  that  country  still  undefined.  The  out- 
going Administration,  with  a  proper  consideration  for 
the  incoming,  had  temporized  to  the  end  that  the  latter 
might  have  a  free  hand  unembarrassed  by  commitments 
of  any  kind.  Although  the  situation  had  been  critical 
for  several  months  nothing  had  occurred  to  make  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  imperative.  With  the 
incoming  of  Huerta  as  provisional  president  it  seemed 
probable  that  Mexico  would  be  able  to  adjust  her  own 
troubles.  President  Taft  was  prudently  waiting  upon 
developments — his  policy,  in  truth,  was  that  of  watch- 
ful waiting. 

Concurrently  with  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
American  agents  in  Mexico,  including  the  then  am- 
bassador, advised  the  Administration  to  give  that  coun- 
try leave  to  settle  its  own  troubles.  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  ambassador  that  if  given  the  opportunity  Huerta, 
the  president  de  facto,  would  be  able  to  control  the 
situation.  In  the  meantime  such  government  as  there 
was.  ought,  the  ambassador  declared,  be  held  responsible 
1  for  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  in 
Mexico.  This,  as  already  stated,  was  the  course  of 
President  Taft  and  it  had  the  approval  of  everybody 
familiar  with  Mexican  conditions  excepting  a  few 
American  owners  of  Mexican  lands  and  mines  like  the 
Hearst  estate.  These  interested  parties  were  naturally 
eager  for  the  United  States  under  one  pretense  or  an- 
other to  seize  Mexico  and  under  one  name  or  another 
to  assume  dominion  over  it. 

President  Wilson  would  not  hearken  to  counsel. 
He  would  take  no  instruction  from  precedent.  Dis- 
regarding the  established  diplomatic  agencies,  he  dis- 
patched certain  "confidential  agents"  commissioned  to 
investigate  conditions  and  report  personally  to  him. 
There  was  John  Lind.  who  did  not  know  the  Spanish 
language,  and  William  Bayard  Hale,  who  didn't  know 
much  of  anything  else,  and  others  literally  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Mr.  Lind's  instructions  have  been 
given  to  the  public.  Among  other  things,  he  was  to 
give  the  Mexicans  to  understand  that  "the  government 
of  the  United  Slates  docs  not  fee!  at  liberty  to  stand 
inactively  by."  etc.  He  was  to  demand  an  "immediatt 
cessation  of  fighting."  Later  in  a  message  to  Congress 
the  President  remarked  with  reference  to  Mexican  af- 
fairs. "We  ore  more  than  the  friends  of  constituti 
government,  ue  are  its  champions." 

What  followed  is  very  recent  history.  By  adminis- 
trative order  the  embargo  against  arms  and  munition- 
established  by  the  Taft  administration  on  our  Mexican 
border  was  removed.  Generals  Carranza  and  Villa. 
rebels  against  the  Huerta  regime,  then 
relations,  were  permitted  to  -loci. 
and  everything  the   United   States   coti 
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the  same  time  the  sea  was  practically  closed  against 
the  Huerta  government.  Making  much  of  a  trivia' 
incident  at  Tampico,  an  American  army  was  sent  to 
take  possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  peaceful  errand 
it  accomplished  by  killing  some  120  Mexicans  and 
losing  twenty-one  of  our  American  marines.  Concur- 
rently Huerta  was  told  in  a  direct  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  must  get  out 
and  influences  under  the  hand  of  the  President  were 
employed  to  destroy  Huerta's  credit.  Verily  the  United 
States  did  not  "stand  inactively  by." 

Now  in  the  President's  speech  at  Indianapolis  on 
Jackson  Day  we  discover  a  complete  change  of  mood. 
So  long  as  his  authority  goes,  the  President  says, 
Mexico  will  be  left  to  fry  in  her  own  fat.  He  holds  it 
"a  fundamental  principle  that  every  people  has  the  right 
to  determine  its  own  form  of  government.  *  *  * 
It  is  none  of  my  business,  and  it  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness, how  long  they  take  in  determining  it.  It  is  none 
of  my  business  and  none  of  yours  hozu  they  go  about 
the  business.  The  country  is  theirs.  The  government 
is  theirs.  The  liberty  if  they  can  get  it — and  God  speed 
them  in  getting  it — is  theirs." 

When  did  the  President  get  around  to  this  state  of 
mind?  When  did  he  abandon  the  position  that  the 
United  States  could  not  "feel  at  liberty  to  stand  in- 
actively by,"  etc  ?  If  it  be  now  the  right  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  determine  their  own  form  of  government,  if  it  is 
now  none  of  our  business  what  they  do  or  how  long  they 
take  to  do  it,  why  did  not  the  same  principles  apply  a 
year  and  a  half  ago?  Why  did  the  President,  if  he 
holds  to  the  principle  of  non-interference,  meddle  pri- 
vately and  openly  in  the  turmoil  of  Mexico,  even  to 
the  extent  of  landing  an  army  and  fighting  a  battle  on 
Mexican  soil  and  practically  deposing  a  provisional 
president?  By  what  logic  does  he  reconcile  his  present 
position  with  the  history  of  his  dealings  with  Mexico 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half? 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Wilson  sees  no  incon- 
sistency in  his  course  towards  Mexico.  His  two  poli- 
cies, so  diametrically  opposite,  he  names  by  the  same 
pleasing  name.  Both  are  entitled  watchful  waiting. 
Possibly  the  President  believes  that  in  his  attitude 
towards  Mexico  he  has  followed  a  straight  and  con- 
sistent course.  His  is  indeed  a  curious  mind.  It  flops 
about  from  one  position  to  another,  yet  it  is  always 
positive,  always  cocksure.  He  changed  over  night 
from  a  life-long  conservative  to  an  eager  progressive 
without  seeing  that  the  one  character  stultified  and  re- 
buked the  other.  In  the  matter  of  Mexico  he  has  now 
changed  from  a  policy  illustrated  both  by  diplomatic 
and  military  aggression  to  a  policy  of  passive  looking- 
on — the  very  same  policy  which  at  another  time  and 
under  different  conditions  he  rejected  when  it  was 
urged  upon  him  by  official  advisers  of  our  government 
in  Mexico. 

Once  in  connection  with  a  now  historic  breach  of 
friendship  Mr.  Wilson  in  apology  confessed  that  his 
was  a  "one-track  mind" — that  it  could  address  itself  to 
but  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  has  demonstrated  this  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Pity  it  is  both  for  our  own 
country  and  for  Mexico  that  a  mind  of  narrow  vision 
should  dominate  the  policies  of  the  country  where  our 
responsibilities,  moral  and  material,  are  so  great.  Pity 
it  is  that  we  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  Mexico  when 
they  were  in  the  way  of  settlement;  that  now  we  stand 
aloof  when  internal  settlement  has  become  an  impossi- 
bility.   » 

Financial  Side  of  the  War. 
The  war  loan  issues  of  the  European  countries  now 
in  conflict  stand  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $2,115,- 
000,000;  Russia,  $860,000,000;  Germany,  $1,115,000,- 
000;  France  is  issuing  the  five  per  cent  defense  loan  to 
an  unlimited  amount;  Austria-Hungary,  $485,000,000. 
Great  Britain  issued  the  huge  total  as  above  stated  in 
treasury  bills  as  to  $455,000,000.  and  the  balance  in 
one  tremendous  war  loan  of  $1,150,000,000.  She  does 
not  expect  to  borrow  further  unless  the  war  should 
last  beyond  next  July.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  already  sought  and  obtained  sanction  from  the 
Reichstag  for  an  additional  $1,250,000,000.  She  will 
not  is:  ue  paper  under  this  authority  until  the  opening 
of  the  spring  campaign,  financing  her  war  expense 
until  'hen  by  further  issues  of  notes  by  the  Reichsbank. 
Belg.um,  whose  war  expenses  have  been  very  heavy, 
i:>es  not  figure  in  the  list  of  countries  floating  loans 
because  she  is  not  in  a  position  for  any  financial  opera- 
ions   other   than   that   of   borrowing   from   her   allies. 


Great  Britain  and  France  have  each  lent  her  $50,- 
000,000.  or  $100,000,000  in  all. 

By  way  of  supporting  her  allies  and  colonies  Great 
Britain  has  lent  $400,000,000  to  Servia,  $90,000,000  to 
Australia,  $60,000,000  to  Canada,  $35,000,000  to  South 
Africa,  $25,000,000  to  New  Zealand,  and  $25,000,000  to 
Egypt. 

The  expense  on  war  account  of  the  neutral  countries', 
while  naturally  less  than  that  of  the  countries  at  war, 
is  still  very  considerable,  since  they  have  had  to  make 
ready  for  emergencies  and  also  prepare  by  a  show  of 
strength  to  repel  possible  efforts  to  break  down  iheir 
neutrality.  On  this  account  Italy  is  about  to  issue  a 
loan  of  $200,000,000.  Switzerland  has  issued  loans  ag- 
gregating $16,250,000.  Holland  is  asking  bids  for  loans 
aggregating  $113,750,000.  Denmark  is  floating  a  loan 
of  $15,000,000.  Besides  the  direct  war  cost  every  Eu- 
ropean country  has  suffered  and  is  suffering  heavily  by 
panic  and  dislocation  of  business,  and  practically  every 
one  of  them  has  had  to  enforce  a  moratorium  to  stave 
off  wholesale  bankruptcy. 

An  English  commentator  upon  these  figures  adds  this 
pertinent  reflection:  "If  war  could  ever  be  more  of  a 
crime  at  one  time  than  another,  that  time  would  be 
now.  So  interlaced  have  trade  and  finance  become  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  that  all  are  members  of 
one  great  community,  and  each  suffers  and  rejoices 
with  the  rest.  The  system  has  its  sad  and  dreary  result 
now,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  consequences  may 
engender  such  a  world-feeling  against  war  as  will 
finallv  abolish  war." 


Minor  Washington  Matters. 

It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  authorize  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  takes  only  a  majority  vote  to  make  a  law 
effective  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Two  weeks  ago, 
upon  a  motion  to  submit  a  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  Congress  voted  less  than  the  required  two- 
thirds,  but  more  than  a  majority.  The  effort  to  estab- 
lish national  prohibition  therefore  failed ;  but  the  same 
vote  by  which  it  failed  would  be  sufficient  to  enforce 
prohibition  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  Congress  to  show  its  sincerity.  If  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  voted  for  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment project  is  all  that  it  assumes  to  be,  then  it  will 
be  entirely  practicable  to  put  the  District — including 
Washington — on  a  grape-juice  basis.  There  is  in  cer- 
tain quarters  a  good  deal  of  concern  in  this  connec- 
tion. We  think  it  is  not  well  founded.  The  greater 
number  of  congressmen  who  voted  for  prohibition  did 
so  from  political  motives  and  for  effect  iu  their  own 
districts.  They  have  no  real  enthusiasm  for  prohibition 
and  are  not  likely  to  make  an  effort  to  establish  it  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  political  connections. 
For  all  the  fears  which  are  now  agitating  certain  easily 
agitated   circles,   Washington   is   not  likely   to   go   dry. 


If  anybody  imagines  that  the  naval  parade  through 
the  Canal  and  to  San  Francisco  next  month  is  to  be  on 
a  simple  and  economical  basis,  he  will  learn  something 
that  may  interest  him  by  looking  a  little  into  the 
preparations  now  making  for  that  event.  It  appears 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wholly  an  official  nor  yet  a  mascu- 
line junket.  At  least  two  of  the  ships  are  being  done 
over  with  reference  to  the  accommodation  of  ladies — 
the  wives,  daughters,  and  friends  of  officials.  Brother 
Josephus  Daniels,  for  example,  is  preparing  to  load 
practically  his  entire  family  on  one  of  the  boats.  Fol- 
lowing the  ceremonies  at  San  Francisco,  he  plans  to 
detach  five  ships  and  go  off  to  Honolulu  and  inspect 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  ladies  accompanying  the  squadron. 
If  we  may  believe  the  stories  afloat  at  Washington 
there  is  to  be  a  quite  distinct  "Pinafore"  atmosphere 
on  board  the  ships.  Manners  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  first-class  dancing  school  are  being  practiced  by  the 
crews  of  the  battleship  New  York,  now  lying  at  the 
New  York  navy  yard.  Descriptive  of  the  new  regime 
is  the  following  dispatch,  which  we  find  in  the  Wash- 
ington  Herald: 

In  preparation  for  carrying  the  presidential  party  to  Panama 
for  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Canal  the  order  has  gone 
out  that  the  crew  is  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  smooth  words  and 
gentle  actions.  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  Mrs.  McAdoo,  and 
Miss  Helen  Woodrow  Bones,  the  President's  cousin,  will  be 
aboard. 

The  tars  began  practice  on  the  Sunday  crowds  which  visited 
the  battleship.  There  were  more  "beg  pardons,"  "thank 
yous,"  and  "pleases"  exchanged  than  the  decks  had  ever  known 
before. 


Women  visitors  were  enchanted  by  the  courtesy  of  their 
guides,  but  now  and  then  a  slip  was  made. 

"Hey,  lack,  give  us  a  chaw "  began  one  seaman  to  an- 
other, as  they  met  on  the  main  deck.  At  his  friend's  pained 
glance  he  began  it  over  again. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Watkins,"  he  said  suavely.  "But 
would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  supply  me  with  a  portion  of  chew- 
ing tobacco?" 

"Certainly,  Bill — Mr.  Robbins,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "I  am 
pleased  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

"You're  welcome,    I'm  sure." 

And  so  they  bowed  and  parted,  to  the  amazement  of  a  party 
of   civilians   standing  near. 


The  programme  as  arranged  is  for  the  President  and 
the  ladies  of  his  party  to  board  the  New  York  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  March  5.  Quite  extensive  alterations  are 
being  made  to  accommodate  this  group  of  excursionists. 
Among  other  changes  is  that  of  turning  a  room  on  the 
New  York  formerly  assigned  to  Admiral  Frank  F. 
Fletcher  into  a  bathroom  for  the  personal  use  of  Miss 
Wilson,  who  is  also  to  have  the  room  adjoining  ordi- 
narily occupied  by  the  chief  officer.  The  reconstruc- 
tion and  refitting  of  Fletcher's  old  room,  if  we  may 
believe  gossip  current  at  Washington,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $5000.  Which  the  same  is  going  some  for  an 
administration  committed  to  the  principle  of  Demo- 
cratic simplicity.  

A  fresh  tribute  to  the  much-exploited  name  and  fame 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  appears  in  a  new  variety  of 
siphonaptera  to  which  the  name  of  Rooseveltiella  has 
been  given  by  the  grave  authorities  of  the  hygienic 
laboratory  connected  with  the  United  States  public 
health  service  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. The  Rooseveltiella  is  officially  described  as  a  "non- 
combed,  non-eyed  genus.  The  third  joint  of  the  an- 
tenna is  short  and  distinctly  segmented  only  on  the 
posterior  side.  The  antennal  groove  is  partly  over- 
lapped by  the  gena.  A  row  of  stout  hairs  is  to  be 
found  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  antennal  groove 
more  distinct  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The 
labial  palpi  are  four-jointed,  including  the  basal  un- 
paired segment.  The  tip  of  the  rostrum  is  asymmetrical. 
The  first  abdominal  tergite  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
three  thoracic  nota  taken  together.  The  single  anti- 
pygidial  bristle  in  the  male  is  placed  on  a  cone,  while 
in  the  female  it  is  separate  from  the  apical  edge  of  the 
seventh  tergite.  The  clasping  organs  conform  to  the 
type  found  in  Xenopsylla.  The  hind  coxa  is  pyriform  in 
shape  with  a  shallow  notch  posteriorly  at  the  apex. 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  hind  coxa  there  is  a  row  of 
small  teeth.  The  last  tarsal  joint  of  all  the  legs  has 
four  spines  and  an  apical  hair  on  either  side  with  two 
subapical  spines  on  the  ventral  surface."  All  of  which, 
being  freely  interpreted,  means  that  the  Health  De- 
partment has  discovered  a  new  kind  of  flea  and  named 
it  in  honor  of  the  ex-President,  but  whether  because 
of  the  traditional  pestiferousness  of  the  species  or  of 
the  "row  of  teeth"  described  in  the  above  text  we  are 
not  able  to  say.  It  is  not  of  record  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  as  yet  made  acknowledgment  of  this  compliment, 
but  as  a  man  of  unvarying  courtesy  he  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do  it  in  time. 


The  Jackson  Day  Speech. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country — excepting  of  course 

the  thick-and-thin  partisan  publications — are  dealing  in 

critical  terms  with  the  President's  Jackson  Day  speech 

at  Indianapolis.    Even  papers  like  the  New  York  Times 

and  the  New  York  Post,  which  ordinarily  are  friendly 

to   the  Administration,   agree  that   Mr.   Wilson  ii   his 

first  distinctly  partisan   spiel   fell   far  below   the   level 

of  his  capability  and  habit.     The  following  paragraphs 

are  excerpted  from  leading  Eastern  journals: 

DIVIDEND— NOT   MONEY— STRINGENCY. 
(From  the  New  York  Sun.) 

In  his  speech  at  Indianapolis  on  Friday  President  Wilson 
said : 

"I  want  to  ask  the  business  men  here  present  if  this  is  not 
the  first  lanuary  in  their  recollection  that  did  not  bring  a 
money  stringency  for  the  time  being  because  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  out  great  sums  of  money  by  way  of  dividends  and 
the  other  settlements  which  come  at  the  first  of  the  year." 

Does  the  President  recollect  any  January  in  many  years 
when  there  was  so  little  need  of  money  to  pay  dividends  be- 
cause there  were  so  few  and  such  scant  dividends  to  pay  ? 


WEARINESS  OF  MIND. 
(From  the  New  York  Times.) 
The  friends  of  President  Wilson  will  be  moved  to  apology 
and  extenuation  by  his  Indianapolis  speech.  During  the  last 
two  years  Mr.  Wilson  has  performed  with  remarkable  success 
the  veritable  labors  of  Hercules  that  confronted  him  when 
he  took  office.  He  has  had  little  time  for  recreation  and  re- 
pose. His  speech  gives  evidence  of  the  weariness  of  his 
mind.  He  spoke  much  too  trippingly  and  without  due  con- 
sideration  the   thoughts   that   came   to    him   and   he   did   not 
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make  a  good  Wilson  speech.  It  is  below  the  very  high  level 
of  his  usual  achievement,  the  level  which  the  country  ex- 
pects him  to  reach  ;  and  he  said  some  things  that  he  might  well 
wish  to  unsay.  

THE  MEXICAN  SOMERSAULT. 
(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 
The  more  the  President  explains  his  Mexican  policy  the 
thicker  is  the  muddle  he  makes  of  it.  The  latest  explana- 
tion, given  out  at  Indianapolis  on  Friday,  differs  absolutely 
from  every  justification  offered  before.  Formerly  the  Presi- 
dent was  busy  inventing  excuses  for  having  gone  into  Mexico. 
Now  he  turns  in  his  tracks  and  seeks  only  an  excuse  for 
getting  out  and  staying  out.  *  *  *  It  is  well  that  the  old 
futilities  should  have  gone  by  the  board.  But  it  will  hardly 
be  sufficient  for  the  President  to  replace  them  with  the  cold- 
blooded attitude  of  a  mere  observer  of  blood-letting  across 
the  border.  There  are  legitimate  American  interests  in  Mexico 
to  be  protected,  as  well  as  interests  of  other  nationals,  toward 
whom  we  are  bound  to  assume  a  guardianship  under  our  own 
interpretation    of    the    Monroe    Doctrine. 


A  SECOND  NOMINATION,  OF  COURSE. 
(From  the  Boston  Herald.) 
Press  and  public  evidently  regard  the  inference  legitimately 
drawn  from  the  President's  speech  at  Indianapolis  of  his 
willingness  to  accept  another  nomination  in  1916  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise.  We  do  not  see  why.  Custom  is  a  larger 
factor  in  the  regulation  of  human  affairs  than  any  casual 
resolution  that  may  be  sneaked  into  a  party  platform.  And  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  American  people  to  give  a  President  in 
office  a  nomination  for  a  second  term.  No  one  has  failed  to 
receive  it  since  Chester  A.  Arthur  in  1884.  *  *  *  The 
Republicans  will  throw  a  new  name  to  the  breeze  in  1916,  but 
not  the  Democrats.  Their  only  possible  chance  of  success 
would  be  lost  by  formally  repudiating  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
Administration.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  a  President  is 
selected  for  eight  years,  so  far  as  his  own  party  is  concerned. 
If  his  service  is  w.'thin  that  time  to  be  interrupted  it  must 
be  done  by  the  voters  at  the  poll.  And  that  is  the  point 
where  Mr.  Wilson  will  reach  his  real  Gibraltar. 


THE  OPENING  GUN  FOR  1916. 
(From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.) 
Indianapolis  was  the  scene,  last  evening,  of  a  remarkable 
speech  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His  Jackson 
Day  celebration  he  devoted  to  a  defense  of  his  Administra- 
tion in  its  every  phase,  and  a  defiance  of  his  every  opponent 
within  and  without  the  party.  The  defense  was  interlarded 
with  assurances  of  his  deep  affection  for  "the  people,"  and 
the  defiance  interspiced  with  scathing  sarcasm  for  his  op- 
ponents. A  careful  reading  of  the  speech,  one  of  the  longest 
ever  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  will  convince  many  that  the 
voice  of  the  President  spoke  the  words  of  the  candidate,  that 
rhetoric  having  failed  to  restore  prosperity  at  home  or  peace 
in  Mexico,  Mr.  Wilson  was  resolved  to  enter  at  once  upon  his 
campaign  for  reelection  and  to  make  that  campaign  as  aggres- 
sive and  partisan  as  possible.  The  one-term  plank  in  the  Balti 
more  platform  is  not  for  him.  As  the  keeper  of  his  country's 
conscience,  the  one  and  only  authentic  registrar  of  the  popular 
pulse,  he  will  enter  the  lists  for  a  second  term.  This  is  the 
omniscient  tone  of  the  speech,  relieved  here  and  there  by  the 
emphasizing  rap   of  the  schoolmaster's  ferrule. 


"I  AM  THE  NATION." 
(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 
The  other  subject  to  which  we  have  reference  is  the  Ship- 
ping bill ;  and  here  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  both  in  tone 
and  substance,  the  President's  remarks  were  utterly  unbe- 
filtiug  the  issue  with  which  he  was  dealing.  It  may  be  that 
if  the  Shipping  bill  question  could  be  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  American  people  they  would  show  themselves  to  be 
in  favor  of  it ;  but  to  speak  of  the  men  who  in  the  Senate 
are  opposing  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  a  minority  which 
dares  "to  defy  the  nation"  is  to  speak  without  the  warrant  of 
knowledge  and  to  attempt  to  exercise  a  kind  of  pressure 
which  those  gentlemen  would  be  thoroughly  justified  in  re- 
senting. As  for  the  situation  which  Mr.  Wilson  alleges  to 
exist  and  to  justify  the  rushing  through  of  the  bill  as  an 
emergency  measure,  what  could  be  more  fantastic  than  his 
description  of  it?  "The  farmers  of  the  United  States,"  he 
says,  "those  who  raise  grain  and  those  who  raise  cotton, 
can  not  get  any  profit  out  of  the  great  prices  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  these  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
because  the  whole  profit  is  eaten  up  by  the  extortionate  charges 
for  ocean  carriage."  And  this  on  the  very  day  when  the 
price  of  wheat — not  "on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,"  but  at 
Chicago — was  passing  the  $1.40  mark  and  beating  all  records 
for  a  generation.  

IN    CONFESSION    AND    AVOIDANCE. 
(From  the  New  York  Herald.) 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  historian,  has  placed  the  stamp  of 
his  approval  on  the  action  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  leaving  it  to  Mr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, a  well-known  political  leader,  to  make  open  admission 
of  the  failure  of  "watchful  waiting."  The  mystery  of  presi- 
dential omission  of  reference  to  Mexico  in  the  latest  Address 
to  Congress  has  been  solved.  In  view  of  the  assurances  of 
altruism  and  declarations  of  high  purpose  so  eloquently  set 
forth  in  Presidential  Addresses  when  "watchful  waiting"  was 
born — their  consecration  of  the  United  States  to  the  "service" 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  of  mankind — it  would  have  been 
a  serious  shock  to  the  fine  sensibilities  of  Historian  Wilson 
to  have  seen  a  President  embody  in  a  subsequent  official  com- 
munication to  Congress  the  admissions  made  at  Indianapolis. 

"Have  not  European  nations  taken  as  long  as  they 
wanted  and  spilt  as  much  blood  as  they  pleased  in  settling 
their  affairs,  and  shall  we  deny  that  to  Mexico  because  she  is 
weak?     No,  I  say." 

These  words  of  his  own  epitomize,  and  fairly,  Mr.  Wilson's 
policy  toward  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people.  It  was  solely 
to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  Mexican  factionalists  in  their 
pleasing  practice  of  killing  off  one  another — and,  incidentally, 
all  innocent  bystanders,  without  regard  to  their  nationality — 
that  the  only  government  in  existence  in  Mexico  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  might  of  the  United  States,  that  the  embargo 
against  shipment  of  arms  from  this  country  was  raised,  that 
American  sailors  and  marines  were  sent  to  death  at  Vera 
Cruz. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  jitney  bus  continues  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
street-car  people  and  of  the  daily  newspapers.  The 
movement  comes  happily  upon  a  time  when  Christmas 
is  past,  when  interest  in  the  war  has  waned,  and  when 
our  enterprising  journalism  must  have  something  to 
fill  up  space.  Over  in  Oakland,  where  the  jitney 
literally  crowds  the  streets,  there  is  seriously  proposed 


a  rigid  scheme  of  regulating  this  new  agency  of  trans- 
portation. An  ordinance  now  before  the  city  council 
provides  for  a  license  of  $60  per  year  for  jitney  buses 
carrying  four  or  more  passengers  and  $50  per  year  for 
buses  carrying  three  or  less  passengers.  Drivers  will 
be  duly  licensed  after  demonstrating  their  qualifications 
to  drive  machines,  filing  two  photographs  with  the  chief 
of  police,  and  supplying  testimony  as  to  good  moral 
character.  Applicants  must  be  over  eighteen  and  under 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  chief  of  police  is  authorized 
to  make  new  regulations  from  time  to  time.  Further 
provisions  are  to  the  effect  that  passengers  must  not 
ride  on  running-boards;  that  in  bad  weather  rear 
wheels  must  be  equipped  with  anti-skid  chains  or  tires; 
that  the  buses  must  carry  signs  telling  route  and  ter- 
minii  and  must  not  depart  from  this  route;  that  unless 
all  seats  are  occupied  the  jitney  must  stop  for  any  pas- 
senger hailing  the  driver;  that  "full''  signs  must  be  dis- 
played when  all  seats  are  occupied ;  that  a  liability  bond 
to  protect  passengers  must  be  provided  in  each  case  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000 ;  that  no  greater  fare  than  five  cents 
may  be  solicited;  that  drivers  will  not  be  allowed  to 
smoke  tobacco  or  drink  intoxicants.  This  scheme  seems 
complete.  Whether  it  will  satisfy  the  jitney  owners  and 
drivers  remains  to  be  learned.  An  active  factor  in  the 
agitation  which  the  jitney  has  developed  on  the  Oak- 
land side  of  the  bay  is  an  association  of  street-car 
employees  who  are  fearful  of  what  the  jitney  may  do  to 
them.  This  association  is  conducting  the  campaign  to 
bring  the  jitneys  under  municipal  regulation. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  which  represents 
the  higher  level  of  governmental  dignity — the  mayor 
of  Portland  ordering  an  official  inspection  of  mince 
pies  in  the  local  restaurants  to  determine  their  brandy 
content,  or  the  legislative  proposal  at  Sacramento  to 
prohibit  mirrors  in  elevators  as  a  means  of  safeguard- 
ing the  public  against  the  hazard  of  broken  glass. 


Official  inquiry  at  Sacramento  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee has  developed  the  fact  that  among  the  names 
attached  to  the  petition  under  which  ex-Senator  Grant 
was  recalled  a  considerable  number  were  secured  either 
through  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
vassers or  by  more  positive  fraud.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  irregularities  were  sufficient  in  number  to 
nullify  the  recall  procedure  and  therefore  to  throw  out 
of  office  Senator  Wolfe,  who  was  subsequently  elected 
to  Grant's  place.  Incidentally  the  procedure  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  the  mental  attitude  behind  the  Pro- 
gressive system  of  politics.  Grant,  like  others  of  his 
tribe,  is  a  furious  proponent  of  the  rule-of-the-people 
theory.  Yet  in  a  case  personal  to  himself  he  appears 
as  mightily  eager  to  rest  his  case  upon  a  technicality. 
He  alleges  naught  of  the  fact  that  in  a  straight  con- 
test between  himself  and  Wolfe  "the  people"  chose  the 
latter.  His  effort  is  to  have  his  own  recall  and  the 
subsequent  election  of  Wolfe  quashed  because  of  an 
irregularity  in  a  preliminary  procedure.  Further,  the 
case  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  methods  by 
which  recall  procedures  may  be  brought  about. 

British  traditions  of  patriotism  and  courage  are  not 
being  well  sustained  if  we  may  accept  as  significant  the 
many  and  urgent  appeals  made  by  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment for  recruits.  Xor  is  the  claim  so  often  made 
that  English  sports  are  a  practical  training  in  hardi- 
hood and  a  virtual  discipline  for  war,  sustained  by  re- 
ports that  football  attracts  its  thousands  while  the  re- 
cruiting stations  are  avoided.  Apparently  Britain 
needs  a  revival  of  national  spirit.  No  nation  which 
busies  itself  with  mere  sports  and  neglects  the  appeals 
of  patriotic  service  can  endure  as  against  nations  where 
every  man  is  an  actual  or  potential  soldier.  When  the 
Romans  ceased  to  take  the  field  as  fighting  men,  when 
instead  of  waging  her  own  wars  Rome  employed  mer- 
cenaries for  the  work  of  the  field,  her  day  of  power 
and  prestige  in  the  world  quickly  failed.  England 
would  do  well  to  hearken  to  this  warning. 

Oregon's  new  governor,  Dr.  Withycombe,  signalized 
his  entrance  into  office  last  week  by  an  address  in  which 
he  dwelt  with  especial  emphasis  upon  certain  tendencies 
in  government  as  developed  under  the  Progressive 
movement  which  has  ruled  in  our  neighboring  state  this 
past  half-dozen  years.  Referring  to  what  has  been 
characterized  as  "government  by  commission,"  Gov- 
ernor Withycombe  said: 

In  the  consideration  of  governmental  development  in  Oregon 


during  the  past  few  years,  one  fact  is  clearly  apparent ;  namely, 
a  tendency  toward  de-centralization.  Whatever  the  imme- 
diate causes  behind  it,  this  tendency  creates  a  division  of 
authority  and  in  a  great  measure  the  apportionment  of  duties 
among  several  officials  in  place  of  one.  Accompanying  this 
division  of  authority  has  come  a  division  of  responsibility, 
which  works,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  contrary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  efficiency.  Furthermore,  any  tendency 
involving  the  employment  of  several  heads  instead  of  one  is 
usually  accompanied  by  extravagance  and  waste.  While 
Oregon  in  a  great  measure  has  been  dissipating  her  govern- 
mental authority  among  an  increasing  number  of  officials,  the 
trend  of  scientific  legislation  elsewhere  has  been  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Centralization  of  administration  and  responsi- 
bility is  becoming  more  and  more  universal ;  and,  apparently, 
with  success.  Unless  initiated  too  drastically,  or  carried  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  good  judgment,  steps  toward  reasonable 
centralization  in  no  wise  merit  classification  as  impractical. 
The  tendency  has  proved  its  worth  in  actual  operation. 
Therefore,  I  deem  it  wise  to  express  the  opinion  that  Ore- 
gon's legislation  in  the  future  should  be  guided  by  the  general 
rule  that  centralization  is  desirable  in  the  administration  of 
state  government. 

In  line  with  this  suggestion  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Oregon  legislature  to  do  away  with  some 
dozen  or  more  commissions  to  which  at  various  times 
in  recent  years  certain  responsibilities  of  government 
have  been  committed.     

The  most  rational  explanation  yet  given  of  the  high 
cost  of  foods  comes  from  a  plain  man  of  Anderson, 
North  Carolina.  "Yes,"  remarked  a  local  farmer  when 
questioned  as  to  advancing  prices,  "when  a  feller  has  got 
to  know  the  botanical  name  of  what  he's  raisin'  an'  the 
entomological  name  of  the  insect  that  eats  it,  an'  the 
pharmaceutical  name  of  the  chemical  that  will  kill  it, 
somebody's  got  to  pay." 

The  scheme  of  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Cali- 
fornia proposed  by  the  California  Grape-Growers'  As- 
sociation is  of  course  merely  tentative.  And  we  pre- 
sume it  was  not  intended  as  anything  more  serious. 
But  it  has  this  very  great  value,  namely,  it  raises  anew 
and  in  a  practical  way  the  issue  of  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  commits  to  the  move- 
ment an  element  which  in  times  past  has  been  ranged 
on  the  other  side — not  because  it  had  any  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  low  phases  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  be- 
cause its  interest  was  bound  up  with  that  of  all  other 
interests  menaced  by  radical  prohibition.  The  Grape- 
Growers'  Association,  having  now  placed  itself  defi- 
nitely on  the  side  of  regulation,  is  prepared  to  exercise 
an  effective  measure  of  influence  toward  a  rational 
and  just  solution  of  the  great  issue.  If  the  brewing 
interest  is  wisely  advised  it  will  now  add  its  weight 
to  the  movement  for  regulation  in  general  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  grape-growers.  We  are  told  that 
conferences  of  brewers  are  being  held  looking  to  this 
end,  and  that  in  their  own  way  and  in  their  own  time 
the  brewers  will  proffer  their  cooperation  in  the  move- 
ment for  a  reasonable  and  thoroughgoing  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  laws  governing  the  traffic  in  liquors.  These 
activities  come  none  too  soon.  In  California  as  else- 
where the  enormities  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  its  low 
phases  are  becoming  impressed  upon  the  public  con- 
science. The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall — the  low  sa- 
loon must  go.  It  serves  no  wholesome  purpose;  it  is 
vicious  from  every  point  of  view.  The  prohibitionists 
would  have  carried  the  state  last  November  if  the 
scheme  which  they  presented  had  been  wisely  con- 
sidered. It  was  because  the  proposed  law  went  too  far 
that  it  failed  to  find  favor.  No  proposal  which  would 
infringe  a  reasonable  personal  liberty,  that  would  make 
crimes  of  things  which  are  no  crimes,  and  which  would 
surely  destroy  our  great  vineyard  interest  can  hope  to 
succeed  here.  But  a  carefully  drawn  plan  of  regula- 
tion, such  a  plan  as  will  eliminate  the  low  saloon  and 
its  attendant  evils,  will  not  fail  of  success  when  it  shall 
be  put  up  to  the  voters  of  California. 


The  Argonaut's  War  Series. 
(From  Reedy's  Mirror,  of  St.  Louis.) 

The  very  best  continuous  review  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Europe  that  comes  under  my  eye,  in  skimming  many 
periodicals,  is  the  one  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  headed 
"The  Theatre  of  War,"  and  written  by  Mr.  Sidney  Coryn. 
It  is  done  absolutely  "without  prejudice,"  and  while  sticking 
to  the  text  of  the  official  dispatches,  illuminates  that  text  with 
side  lights  from  the  best  unofficial  correspondence  to  be  found 
in  the  dailies  that  maintain  representatives  near  the  front  and 
in  the  European  capitals.  Mr.  Coryn's  war  feuilleton  ranks  in 
quality  with  the  war  editorials  of  Mr.  Frank  Simonds  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun.  some  of  which,  combined  in  a  book 
recently  published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  make  the  best  his- 
tory of  the  war  up  to  date. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Sometimes  the  narratives  of  politics  and  of  war  run  so  close 
together-  as  to  touch.  Modern  nations  do  not  depose  the 
statesman  in  favor  of  the  soldier,  nor  do  they  so  far  follow 
the  example  of  Rome  as  to  give  supremacy  to  a  military  dic- 
tator, although  even  that  may  come.  And  so  the  question 
Ot  the  moment  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Hungary- 
It  is  a  question  that  the  censors  would  like  to  leave  un- 
answered, but  we  can  answer  it  for  ourselves  if  we  have  the 
happy  faculty  of  putting  ourselves  in  the  other  fellow's  place. 
Hungary  lies  due  east  of  Austria.  To  the  north  of  Hungary 
are  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  the  Russian  forces  are 
flooding  through  the  passes  into  her  wheat  fields.  To  the 
east  of  Hungary  is  Roumania,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any 
illusions  as  to  the  intentions  of  Roumania  and  even  of  Bul- 
garia. Hungary,  in  point  of  fact,  is  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  and  evidently  she  knows  it.  Xow  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  Hungary  is  a  sort  of  tail  to  the 
Austrian  kite,  a  kind  of  Austrian  annex.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  Austria  and  Hungary  are  equal  part- 
ners, a  true  dual  monarchy,  and  it  is  a  partnership  of  in- 
terest and  not  of  love.  Naturally  enough  Hungary  is  now 
asking  herself  what  she  has  to  gain  from  her  present  un- 
comfortable position  between  the  Russian  hammer  and  the 
Austrian  anvil.  She  is  a  sovereign  state,  and  sovereign  states 
have  no  sentiments  where  their  interests  are  concerned.  It 
is  well  within  her  right  to  demand  adequate  protection  both 
fiom  Germany  and  from  Austria,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
protection  to  make  her  own  terms  with  her  enemies.  The 
recent  speech  of  Count  Tisza,  the  resignation  of  Count  Berch- 
told,  are  evidences  that  she  does  not  intend  to  be  a  mere 
buffer.  Xow  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  will  desert  Austria, 
but  it  is  extremely  likely,  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  she  will 
not  allow-  herself  to  be  ignored  and  that  her  protection  from 
Russia  and  from  Roumania  will  become  one  of  the  pressing 
military  problems  of  the  eastern   field   of  war. 


arrangement  of  all  the  other  knots.  Touch  a  snake  at  any 
point  of  its  extended  length  and  its  whole  body  will  twist  and 
writhe.  A  Russian  success  at  Kielce  would  threaten  the  Ger- 
man rear  in  front  of  Warsaw*,  while  a  German  success  at 
Kielce  would  be  a  new  threat  against  Warsaw.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  forecast  what  the  next  moves  will  be.  but  it  remains 
true  that  Cracow  is  the  supreme  objective,  with  Hungary  now 
a  close  second.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Hungary  will  not  soon  take  the  front  place. 


thus  suddenly  let  loose  upon  the  plains  of  Hungary  as  a 
fresh  and  deadly  wound  in  the  side  of  Austria.  The  military 
expert  of  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head  when  he  says,  "Austria  is  the  danger  spot."  If 
Austria  should  collapse  the  German  southern  frontier  must 
be  dangerously  exposed. 


Winter  weather,  which  for  the  most  part  has  held  the 
western  armies  snowbound,  was  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  heavy  fighting  at  Soissons.  The  importance  of  Sois- 
sons  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  The 
city  is  sixty  miles  from  Paris  and  it  indicates  the  vital  point 
of  the  German  centre,  which  explains  the  persistence  with 
which  the  French  had  pushed  their  advance  northward.  It 
was  an  advance  that  had  to  be  checked  at  all  costs,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  checked  quite  effectually  for  the  present, 
although  the  lull  in  the  bulletins  is  an  indication  that  the 
storm  will  soon  break  out  once  more.  When  the  Germans 
fell  back  from  the  Marne  they  took  up  their  first  positions 
north  of  Soissons  and  across  the  Aisne.  and  they  have  been 
there  ever  since.  At  first  they  were  opposed  by  the  British 
army,  but  it  will  be  remembered  ihat  Sir  John  French  suh; 
sequently  transferred  his  forces  to  Flanders.  It  seems  that 
the  French  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Aisne  and  making  a  con- 
siderable advance  to  the  north  before  they  were  eventually 
defeated  and  forced  to  fall  back  to  the  south  of  the  river. 
We  need  not  stay  to  examine  the  reasons  for  the  reverse. 
Doubtless  the  river  floods  and  other  natural  difficulties  played 
their  part.  There  are  always  innumerable  reasons  for  re- 
verses, but  the  tact  remains  that  the  French  are  now  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  that  an  advance  that  seemed  to 
be  promising  has  been  frustrated. 


At  the  same  time  the  French  offensive  may  have  had  other 
reasons  than  the  desire  to  imperil  the  German  centre  and  the 
German  communications.  There  is  a  process  known  in  medi- 
cine as  a  counter-irritant,  and  it  means  that  a  natural  irrita- 
tion at  one  point  may  be  relieved  by  an  artificial  irritation  at 
?nother.  Xow  for  some  weeks  past  the  Germans  have  been 
pushing  very  hard  against  the  Allied  front  in  Flanders  and 
also  against  the  French  advance  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Obviously  a  French  attack  to  the  north  of  Soissons  would 
necessitate  the  sending  of  reinforcements  from  other  points, 
that  is  to  say  from  the  north  and  the  east.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  heard  of  some  small  Allied  successes  in  the  north 
at  the  same  time  as  the  fighting  above  Soissons.  But  if  there 
were  actually  such  successes  they  were  heavily  paid  for  by 
the  French  reverse  to  the  south,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
price  was  not  paid  intentionally.  The  week  as  a  whole  may 
be  described  as  pro-German,  although  not  greatly  so. 


The  spread  of  the  war  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  war  maps  have  in  some  respects  become  obsolete. 
They  do  not  include  the  Caucasus  nor  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Turks,  who  seem  to  have  been  disastrously 
beaten  and  to  be  in  retreat  upon  Erzerum.  The  real  impor- 
tance of  this  defeat  is  not  wholly  a  military  one.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  religion  and  war  are  nearly  inseparable  with 
:he  Mohammedans,  and  especially  those  of  Turkey.  A  beaten 
army  can  not  possibly  have  God  on  its  side,  and  it  is  only 
successful  wars  that  can  be  also  religious  wars.  Already  we 
are  told  that  the  dismay  among  the  Mohammedans  is  great 
and  that  the  disaffection  toward  the  government  is  dangerous. 
Turkey  is  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Old  Turks  or  the 
conservatives,  who  are  the  best  Mohammedans,  and  the  Young 
Turks,  who  are  radicals  and  reformers  and  "tainted"  with 
Western  materialism  and  atheism.  The  Young  Turks,  led 
by  Enver  Pasha,  are  actually  in  power,  and  it  is  they  who 
led  Turkey  into  the  war.  but  power  in  Turkey  is  a  very' 
dubious  quantity  and  its  centre  of  gravity  may  shift  at  any 
moment.  The  Turkish  soldiers  believe  that  the  German  em- 
peror has  been  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  but  even  with 
such  an  inspiration  as  this  they  are  not  fighting  like  the 
warriors  that  they  were  once.  It  would  be  foolish  to  predict 
what  Turkish  armies  are  likely  to  do,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  reverse  at  Erzerum  will  prove  the  death  blow  to  the  con- 
templated invasion  of  Egypt.  It  is  only  an  army  well  dis- 
ciplined, well  led.  and  full  of  enthusiasm  that  could  face  the 
desert  passage  and  the  immense  difficulties  of  artillery  trans- 
port, and  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  qualifications  will  be 
found  to  exist.  

We  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  France  and  Austria 
possess  navies,  and  navies  of  considerable  size.  The  situation 
in  the  X'orth  Sea  has  been  interesting  enough  to  cause  us  to 
overlook  other  situations  that  are  by  no  means  so  vital,  but 
that  are  none  the  less  important.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  Austrian  navy  took  refuge  in  the  three  ports  of  Cat- 
taro, Pola,  and  Sebenico,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
French  ships  are  engaged  in  watching  these  ports  and  in- 
terning the  Austrian  ships.  Another  strong  detachment  of 
the  French  ships  is  engaged  with  British  ships  in  the  attack 
on  the  Dardanelles.  Of  the  three  ports  that  have  been  named 
the  most  important  is  Cattaro.  which  is  right  on  the  verge 
of  the  Montenegrin  frontier.  Xow  Montenegro  is  at  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  and  the  French  admiral  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  fact  to  land  his  guns  on  the  Montenegrin 
coast  and  to  plant  them  on  Mount  Lovchen.  from  which  point 
of  vantage  he  is  battering  the  Austrian  forts  in  Cattaro.  In 
the  meantime  the  Montenegrins  are  protecting  the  French 
guns  and  waiting  until  operations  shall  be  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  take  the  forts  by  storm.  If  that  time  should  come 
the  Austrian  ships  must  either  put  to  sea  and  face  the  French 
ships,  or  surrender  themselves  at  their  anchorage,  or  sink. 
A.  warship  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  when  attacking  a  fort. 
With  good  luck  the  ship  may  hope  to  silence  the  land  guns 
one  by  one,  but  she  herself  must  come  out  into  the  open  and 
expose  herself  to  shots,  any  one  of  which  may  sink  her  and 
all  her  guns.  Moreover,  every  yard  of  the  waters  has  been 
charted  and  the  exact  range  of  every  yard  ascertained. 


The  situation  in  the  east  is  a  complex  one,  and  likely  to 
become  more  so.  Beginning  in  the  far  north  we  find  a  Rus- 
sian army  pushing  westward  into  East  Prussia,  besieging 
Lotzen  and  advancing  with  comparative  ease  across  the 
Mazurian  Lakes,  which  are  now  frozen  in  spite  of  German 
efforts  to  keep  them  "wet"  with  ice  breakers.  Another  Rus- 
sian army  is  advancing  northwest  toward  the  German  fortress 
of  Thorn,  and  of  course  a  success  here  would  endanger  the 
German  forces  to  the  cast  and  around  Lotzen.  Another  Rus- 
sian army  is  forty  miles  west  of  Warsaw  and  defending  the 
capital,  and  still  another  Russian  army  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kielce.  where  it  is  opposed  by  Germans  intent  upon  the  relief 
of  Cracow  from  Russians  coming  from  the  east-  Still  other 
Russian  forces  are  pouring  through  the  Carpathians  and  into 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  It  may  yet  turn  out  that  the  defense 
of  Hungary  will  overshadow  in  importance  all  other  move- 
ments.   

But  these  various  Russian  armies  must  not  be  regarded  as 

separa-  e  and  disrinct.      Imagine  a   string  stretching  from   Lot- 

the   north   to    Kielce   in    the   south,    but    a   siring   with 

-      ed  in  it  at  various  intervals.     The  knots  represent  the 

oration  of  troops  at  points  of  strategic  importance,  but 

he  line  itself  is  practically  continuous.     A  success  for  either 

le   at   any   one   of   these   knots   would   mean    an   instant   re- 


Of  the  attack  upon  the  Dardanelles  we  hear  little  or  noth- 
ing. Even  if  the  protecting  forts  are  silenced  it  is  probable 
that  the  Allies  will  land  troops  rather  than  attempt  to  forct 
their  ships  through  waters  that  are  heavily  mined,  and  with 
mines  that  are  electrically  exploded  from  the  shore.  There 
are,  of  course,  two  kinds  of  mines,  those  that1  are  exploded 
by  contact  and  those  that  are  controlled  from  the  land.  The 
Utter  are  usually  employed  where  the  shore  is  close  enough 
for  electrical  communications.  Contact  mines  could  be  "cir- 
cumvented" by  sending  a  fleet  of  tramp  or  collier  steamers 
ahead  of  the  warships,  but  this  expedient  would  be  useless  for 
electric  mines  that  are  exploded  by  touching  a  button  miles 
away  on  shore  and  as  soon  as  the  warship  is  seen  to  cross 
two  intersecting  lines  of  observation. 


The  military  expert  of  the  London  Times,  already  quoted 
in  these  columns,  has  something  definite  to  say  about  the 
actual  resources  in  the  way  of  human  material  upon  which 
Germany  can  rely.  After  enumerating  the  various  ranks 
already  called  to  the  front  he  asks  what  Germany  can  do  in 
the  way  of  preparing  for  the  gigantic  effort  that  she  cer- 
tainly intends  to  make  in  the  spring.  She  has  at  her  disposal, 
first,  the  1914  contingent  and  recruiting  reserve,  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  men  ;  secondly,  the  Ersatz  men  and  First  Ban 
Landsturm,  3,000,000 ;  and  thirdly,  the  youths  under  twenty, 
say  1,000,000.  But  some  Ersatz  formations  have  already  been 
placed  in  the  field,  many  youths  are  already  serving  as  volun- 
teers, quite  a  number  from  the  Landsturm  First  Ban  have 
marched  with  the  older  trained  men  of  the  Second  Ban.  and 
many  men  are  abroad  and  have  been  unable  to  return.  But 
with  these  deductions  the  total  number  of  untrained  men  who 
'  are  doubtless  now  in  process  of  incorporation  and  training 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000,  and 
this  is  about  the  number  that  we  may  expect  to  see  presently 
launched  into  the  field.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  these  men  can  not  be  described  as  trained  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  They  will  include  men  who  are  iOo  young 
and  too  old  and  they  will  include  married  men.  who  have  not 
much  taste  for  fighting.  But  at  least  they  will  be  the  equal 
in  point  of  training  to  the  new  drafts  from  Great  Britain,  and 
they  will  probably  be  equal  to  the  recruits  that  are  being  raised 
in  France.  And  if  the  Germans  can  put  another  4,000,000 
men  into  the  field  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the 
Allies  should  not  do  the  same.  Their  joint  population  is 
double  that  of  the  Germans  and  their  financial  resources  are 
greater.  But  the  prospect  of  another  eight  or  ten  million 
men  on  the  march  to  death  or  glory,  or  both,  is  not  a  pleasant 
one.  

General  von  Heeringen  has  been  interviewed,  and  the  re- 
sult appears  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  general  has  been  known  as  the  "gray  ghost  of  Metz," 
but  he  is  described  as  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  silky  white 
beard,  mild  eyes,  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  courteous  considera- 
tion for  visitors  and  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  the  general  said  that  they  had 
changed  many  of  their  ideas  of  war.  Instead  of  occupying 
cities  they  had  found  it  better  to  march  their  columns  around 
them  and  to  send  only  small  parties  into  them  in  order  to 
reconnoitre.  Hand  grenades,  he  said,  were  the  best  weapons 
for  street  and  house-to-house  fighting.  A  couple  of  hand 
grenades  would  clear  a  house  quicker  than  anything  else. 
Grenades  were  also  used  in  the  trenches.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  a  baseball  and  were  attached  to  short  wooden 
handles  that  enabled  them  to  be  thrown  with  ease  after  the 
fuse  had  been  lighted  with  a  match  or  cigar.  General  von 
Heeringen,  said  the  report,  had  only  praise  for  both  British 
and  French.  The  French  were  stiff,  hard  fighters,  but  he 
seemed,  like  most  of  the  officers  at  the  front,  to  think  that 
the  British  soldiers  were  the  toughest  opponents.  "The  cor- 
respondent has  found  German  officers  of  all  arms  united  in 
this  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  personnel  and 
material.  The  German  infantryman  has  a  wholesome  appre- 
ciation of  the  way  in  which  the  Tommies  stick  to  their 
trenches  to  the  last.  The  German  artilleryman  praises  the 
work  of  the  British  guns.  The  aviators  who  have  had  to  do 
with  both  French  and  British  flyers  say  that  the  Britons  are 
more  enterprising  than  their  French  colleagues,  and  that  tb  = 
British  biplane  is  superior  in  many  points  to  all  other  air- 
craft. The  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  English  officers 
and  soldiers  are  considered  almost  ideal.  Evidence  of  this  is 
given  by  the  number  of  German  officers  encountered  wearing 
British  greatcoats,  even  staff  officers  of  higher  grades  con- 
sidering themselves  lucky  when  they  can  put  their  shoulder 
straps  and  buttons  on  the  brown  overcoat  of  an  English  pri- 
vate." Sidney  Coryx. 

Sax  Francisco,  January  20,  1915. 


The  proverbial  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  enormous 
influence  that  either  Italy  or  Roumania  could  exercise  on  the 
course  of  the  war.  Germany  may  reasonably  believe  herself 
:o  be  invincible  on  the  north,  east,  and  west.  Here  she  has 
fortifications  of  an  almost  incredible  strength,  fortifications 
that,  with  the  support  of  her  armies,  might  well  prove  to  be 
unshakable.  But  on  the  south  her  only  protection  is  Austria. 
When  Bismarck  had  to  choose  between  Russia  and  Austria 
?s  allies  he  chose  Austria,  and  so  instead  of  fortifications  on 
the  southern  frontier  there  is  only  the  Austrian  army.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  Austrian  army  has  been  a 
:  disappointment.  Individually  her  soldiers  are  probably  as 
brave  as  any  on  earth,  but  she  has  had  to  face  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  that  army  is  Slav,  and  the  Slav 
has  felt  the  call  of  the  blood  and  refuses  to  look  upon  Russia, 
the  leader  of  the  pan-Slav  movement,  as  an  enemy.  Russia 
istutely  taken  care  that  the  advance  guard  of  her  army 
that  is  now  on  the  frontiers  of  Roumania  shall  be  made  up  ot 
Roumanians  who  shall  thus  be  able  to  fraternize  with  their 
brothers  across  the  line.  If,  and  when,  Roumania  shall  deter- 
mine to  join  the  fray  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  may 
not   be    done   by   some   half-million   fighters,   fierce   and    fresh. 


Funerals  in  China  are  most  elaborate,  no  expense 
[  being  spared  to  give  the  departed  a  grand  send-off.  no 
matter  what  his  station  in  life.  Indeed,  bankruptcy, 
owing  to  the  lavishness  of  a  burial  ceremony,  is  no 
uncommon  thing.  The  never-ending  train  of  cere- 
',  monials  that  follows  the  demise  of  a  near  relative  is 
apt,  in  many  instances,  to  take  not  only  all  the  time  of 
the  descendants,  but  all  their  wealth.  For  one  hundred 
davs  after  the  demise,  an  altar  is  maintained  in  the 
home  of  the  surviving  relatives,  before  which  they  bow 
and  weep,  not  once,  but  often  daily.  Relatives  are 
gathered  from  far  and  near  and  quartered  on  the  al- 
readv  afflicted  family.  Priests  are  retained  for  many 
davs  to  aid  in  the  ceremonials. 


Xoted  for  manv  queer  institutions,  Cairo  has  the  un- 
enviable reputation  of  being  the  home  of  the  "deadest 
university  in  the  world."  This  is  El  Azhar,  the  great 
Moslem  university,  which  schools  its  11.000  students  on 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe  which  makes  the 
earth  the  centre  of  the  solar  system  around  which  the 
sun  and  stars  revob'e. 


Xews  print  paper  has  been  made  by  the  forest  service 
laboratory    from    twenty-four   different    woods,    and    a 
number  compare  favorably  with  standard  spruce  pulp 
,  paper. 


January  23,  1915. 
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AFAR  IN  THE  DESERT. 


When  the  Lieutenant  Was  Stricken  with  Vertigo. 


Soft  and  wavering  the  wind  blew  up  off  the  scorched 
desert,  the  air  freshened  suddenly,  and  suddenly  the 
night  fell.  Like  a  barrier  upon  the  horizon  the  ascend- 
ing hills  gradually  took  on  tints  of  gray  or  lilac ;  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  stretched  the  plain  of  reddish  sand, 
traversed  irregularly  by  ravines  of  less  or  greater  dark- 
ness, according  to  their  depth,  and  by  strange  palm- 
groves,  dusty,  yellow,  sun-burned.  Twilight  is  un- 
known in  Africa;  darkness  falls  there  with  a  push,  like 
a  curtain,  and  this  swiftness  of  change  of  setting  is  ac- 
centuated correspondingly  as  the  dry  country  is  reached, 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  in  the  unexplored  lands. 
Here,  past  the  High  Plains,  beyond  Saida,  Ain-Seffra, 
almost  into  Morocco,  on  the  borders  of  the  mysterious 
Fighig,  at  the  farthest  point  whither  the  exploring  col- 
umns have  penetrated,  this  natural  phenomenon  is  pro- 
foundly noticeable ;  the  shades  invade  the  earth  in  the 
briefest  moment,  and  change  and  darken  it  with  their 
clouds  as  ink  darkens  water. 

A  bugle  sounded  within  the  circle  of  tents ;  the  horses 
of  the  picket  lifted  their  heads,  and  the  chasseurs,  in 
their  wide  blouses  and  trousers  of  linen,  went  to  form 
in  line  slowly  for  the  evening  roll-call.  The  bugle-call, 
loud  and  shrill,  was  prolonged  infinitely,  carried  by  the 
sonorous  swells  to  the  foot  of  the  tranquil  mountains, 
where  the  sound  died  out.  The  squadron  was  formed 
on  the  right.  Cabarousse,  captain  commanding,  and  his 
two  lieutenants,  Peyralte  and  Vaudras,  all  drowsy,  re- 
garded the  manoeuvre  carelessly,  without  uttering  a 
word,  with  their  arms  drooping,  and  all  about,  far,  near, 
above,  everywhere,  there  reigned  a  silence  so  great  that 
it  seemed  religious,  sacred,  full  of  august  mysteries. 

The  roll-cail  was  begun.  After  each  name  followed 
the  same  brief,  monotonous  answers,  as  each  day  at  that 
hour,  with  the  apathetic  indifference  of  mechanical 
exertion.  The  adjutant  did  not  even  pause  before  pass- 
ing from  one  name  to  another. 

"Present!  — esent!  — sent!'' 

"Hanrion?" 

Xo  one  answered.  The  adjutant,  surprised,  lifted  his 
gaze  from  his  roll-book,  and  repeated: 

"Hanrion?'' 

Nothing. 

"Well!  are  you  deaf,  you  Hanrion?" 

Xo  answer. 

A  soldier  was  missing.  His  companions  of  the  ranks 
spread  their  hands  and  gesticulated  in  token  that  they 
knew  nothing,  comprehended  nothing.  Cabarousse 
came  forward. 

"Let  us  see!  Who  was  the  last  man  to  see  Hanrion? 
Where  was  it?    When  was  it?     Speak  up  now?" 

In  the  morning,  at  roll-call ;  none  had  seen  him  since. 

"Finish  the  roll-call!     Break — ranks!" 

So  there  was  a  soldier  missing.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  city  Cabarousse  would  have  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  saying  simply,  "A  hair  thrown  to  the  winds!" 
but  here  in  this  complete  solitude,  twenty  leagues  from 
the  last  advanced  post,  an  absent  man  might  as  well 
be  counted  dead  at  once.  And  in  a  squadron  alone 
there,  isolated,  lost,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  itself, 
a  call  without  response  was  enough  to  chill  the  boldest. 
In  the  desert  ranks  are  inevitably  narrowed  and  indi- 
vidualities are  allied;  no  one  is  unknown,  all  are  com- 
rades, and  one  of  these  comrades  had  disappeared.  In 
every  group,  whether  the  sleeves  were  blank  or  braided, 
that  disappearance  was  discussed  passionately,  with  the 
instinctive  horror  of  the  thought — "If  it  were  I !"  For 
human  selfishness  is  never  lost  completely ;  all  solidarity 
rests  on  personal  considerations. 

The  country  here  was  not,  however,  openly  danger- 
ous, not  avowedly  hostile;  the  bands  of  nomad  Arabs 
had  been  repulsed,  driven  back  to  the  mountains,  and 
only  a  Kabyle  village  had  its  huts  a  short  distance  away. 
But  the  Kabyles  are  sedentary,  of  lazy  habits,  and  they 
regard  with'  indifference  the  foreign  troops  defiling 
past  them  in  clouds  of  golden  dust,  and  strike  not,  un- 
less they  are  attacked  in  their  own  dwellings,  under 
their  roofs  of  mud  and  stone. 

And  yet.  nevertheless,  Cabarousse,  suspicious,  twist- 
ing his  mustaches,  looked  obstinately  to  that  side  where 
lay  the  Kabyle  village.  There,  he  was  convinced,  lay 
the  solution  of  the  mystery.  Suddenly  he  strode  toward 
the  groups  of  soldiers. 

"Here  !  let  us  see  about  this  !  no  more  trifling !  Does 
any  one  know  anything? — there  must  be  a  woman  in 
this  business — a  Kabyle  woman,  eh?  Answer — one  or 
another,  or  all  at  once !     But  answer !  or  else " 

"A  woman — or  more  than  one  !  it  is  the  same  thing." 
let  slip  a  soldier,  shaking  his  head  knowingly. 

"Here,  you  !  come  forward,  and  tell  what  you  know  !" 

The  soldier  advanced  and  spoke  out,  finally.  He  was 
a  barracks  gossip,  a  swaggerer,  and  he  spoke  after  his 
kind.  "Well,  this  is  about  it,  my  captain;  one  is  not 
made  of  wood,  you  see,  and  the  desert  is  wide,  and  six 
months  is  a  long  time.  It  is  very  hard — not  to  see  a 
woman  for  that  long."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Kabyle  girls  were  wont  to  go  to  wash  their  bright- 
colored  rags  at  a  rill  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
camp,  and  "The  devil !  one  gets  a  twist  in  both  eyes 
when  one  sees  their  brown,  round  ankles,  as  they  go 
down  to  the  gully.  But  that  is  all !  as  to  their  heads, 
they  are  so  togged  out  that  one  sees  only  their  eyes. 
But  such  eyes !     That  scamp  Hanrion   liked  to  go  to 


watch  them  wash — a  fancy  like  any  other.  He  de- 
clared that  the  tallest  and  the  shortest  of  them  winked 
at  him  sidewise  as  they  passed  by  him ;  and  that  always 
pleases  a  man,  wherever  he  may  be,  my  captain " 

"That  is  enough !"  said  Cabarousse,  and  he  gave  the 
order  to  saddle  the  horses. 

Thirty  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the  tents.  The 
others  were  galloping  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  b) 
the  clear  rays  horses  and  riders  projected  gigantic 
shadows,  scattered  by  the  haste  of  march,  but  equal  in 
their  dimensions,  the  lines  being  maintained  strictly. 
The  thirst  for  battle  and  the  joy  of  vengeance  impelled 
the  squadron;  besides,  any  excitement  is  welcome  which 
comes  to  break  the  monotony  of  long  days  of  idleness. 
Then  forward !  Up  rose  and  fled  from  the  road  the 
marauding  jackals,  whose  shrill  squeals  insult  from  afar 
their  natural  enemy,  man,  once  he  is  safely  past  them. 
Xow  and  then  a  sabre  sounded  against  a  stirrup,  or  a 
horse  which  left  his  place  was  by  force  of  hand  re- 
turned thither;  but  always  the  troop  continued  ad- 
vancing with  spectral  aspect,  forming  an  ever-retreating 
picture. 

The  soldiers  were  content  with  the  expedition,  per- 
ceiving that  the  death  of  one  among  them  was  not  to  be 
passed  over  indifferently,  and  that  all  bloody  memories 
would  find  prompt  vengeance.  Little  by  little  a  sparse 
vegetation  spread  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses;  then 
the  way  was  streaked  by  the  silhouettes  of  palm-trees; 
farther  yet,  and  the  Kabyle  village  stood  confusedly  out 
from  the  earth,  with  its  mud-hovels,  low,  narrow-win- 
dowed, whose  doors  were  too  small  for  human  stature ; 
and  round  about  the  inclosures  for  cattle,  now  vacant. 

At  a  brief  word  of  command  the  squadron  halted. 
Xo  light  shone,  all  was  dark;  no  one  moved,  nor  any- 
thing whatever.  Only  a  few  vagabond  dogs,  scenting 
the  strangers,  barked  upon  the  dung-heaps.  The  troop 
surrounded,  at  a  walk,  the  village,  still  silent,  still  dark. 
Dismount !  They  entered  the  first  hut.  and  it  was  va- 
cant ;  vacant,  too,  the  second ;  the  third  vacant ;  all 
were  vacant — the  inhabitants  had  fled,  taking  their  ef- 
fects and  weapons.  This  was  their  guilty  confession. 
More  than  that  all  farther  search  was  now  useless  and 
without  purpose. 

But  what  was  that  ?  Lying  across  a  doorway,  with  its 
face  in  a  heap  of  filth,  was  the  body  of  a  man,  with  its 
throat  cut,  its  face  bathed  in  blood.  It  was  Hanrion. 
Then  on  the  vast  night  arose  a  clamor  of  rage,  which 
presently  sinks  into  grief — a  tone  of  unspeakable  sad- 
ness, of  supreme  pity.  Afar  stretch  the  undulating 
plains ;  and  the  imperturbable  chain  of  hills,  black  now, 
seemed  insolently  to  bar  the  way  to  reprisals. 

Stiff  upon  his  horse,  gloomy  and  forbidding  in  the 
ciear  night,  Cabarousse  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the 
invisible,  as  one  who  dreams  of  vengeance. 

"Lieutenant!"  he  cried  at  last,  "take  fifty  men  and 
crush  that  brood  of  maggots  until  not  two  are  left 
living !  Oh,  that  I  must  stay  at  my  post !  that  I  might 
go  with  you !" 

When  the  ranks  were  formed  the  sub-lieutenant, 
Phillippe  Vaudras.  saluted  and  started  with  his  fifty 
men  toward  the  Unknown  before  them,  while  Caba- 
rousse and  his  squad  returned  at  a  foot-pace,  in  their 
own  despite,  to  the  camp,  with  heads  bent,  with  hearts 
saddened,  bearing,  laid  across  two  horses,  the  bloody 
body  of  the  murdered  Hanrion. 

Tall,  slender,  a  leonine  blonde,  with  clear  blue  eyes, 
when  he  left  the  military  school,  Philippe  Vaudras  had 
chosen  Africa  as  a  field  for  adventure,  and  in  a  year 
of  camp-life  he  had  made  himself  noted  for  his  bravery. 
and  this  in  a  wild  squadron  where  every  man  was 
valiant.  Because  of  his  white  hands,  his  sweet  voice, 
and  his  youth,  the  soldiers  called  him  "The  Little  One," 
"Mademoiselle  Vaudras,"  or  else  "My  Lady  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant" ;  but  when  he  charged  across  the  plain  that 
"little  one"  gladdened  the  heart;  his  horse  had  splendid 
legs  and  was  always  first  in  the  combat:  and — what  a 
powerful  fist  had  "my  lady  sub-lieutenant" !  His  sol- 
diers were  fain  to  follow  Vaudras,  since  they  could 
never  get  before  him;  and  they  followed  him  with  en- 
thusiasm, drunken  with  his  wildness,  and,  above  all.  so 
that  nothing  of  ill  should  befall  him.  He  seemed  pre- 
cisely the  chief  necessary  for  that  romantic  expedition, 
for  that  tragic  night,  for  that  setting  extraordinarily 
tragic;  after  him,  his  troop  would  follow  blindly. 

At  the  head  of  the  vanguard  and  on  the  flanks  of 
the  squads,  the  guides,  the  explorers,  the  pathfinders, 
bent  over  their  pommels,  with  their  gaze  fixed  on  the 
ground,  directing  their  course  by  tracks  almost  invisible 
by  the  pale  light.  Across  a  width  of  forty  yards  there 
appeared  in  the  sand  deep  marks,  footprints  of  men  anil 
beasts,  whose  wide  spaces  attested  the  tumultuous  flight, 
the  disorder  of  defeat,  beneath  the  furious  lashes  of 
the  Kabyle  drivers,  terrified  by  that  corpse  they  left 
behind  them. 

The  horses  of  the  pursuers  were  panting.  "Halt!" 
commanded  Vaudras.  The  chasseurs  camped  as  well  as 
they  could ;  they  lay  down  to  sleep  with  an  arm  through 
the  bridle,  and  in  spite  of  the  jerks  and  pulls  of  the  ani- 
mals their  sleep  was  deep  and  dreamless.  At  last  a  faint 
white  streak  appeared  on  the  horizon  ;  dawn  was  break- 
ing; and  suddenly  a  growing  light  dispelled  the  shadows 
and  discovered  distant  objects.  Then  on  the  flank  of 
the  hills  appeared  the  tribe  they  were  pursuing,  a  long 
gray  line  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  climbing  the  heights  in  haste,  and  the  air  con- 
veyed to  them,  like  a  call,  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  and 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep. 


With  one  simultaneous  shout  the  riders  spurred  to  a 
gailop;  but  if  they  saw,  they  were  seen  also;  and  the 
Kabyles,  abandoning  already  the  heaviest  of  their  lug- 
gage, ran  up  the  steps  in  a  revolt  of  confusion. 

An  hour  later  Vaudras  and  his  troopers  found  theni- 

I  selves  all  at  once  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy. 

having  arrived  thither  by  means  of  literal  goat-paths. 

The  Kabyles  had  made  front  and  were  awaiting  them. 

The   situation   explained   their   audacity.     Between   the 

fugitive  tribe  and  the  blue-and-red  chasseurs,  the  only 

path  open  was  an  extremely  narrow  pass  which  joined 

■two  level   spaces;   this   pass   ran   along  the  side  of  the 

mountain  like  a  forbidding  balcony,  hung  over  a  gorge 

of  immense   depth.      It   was  not   wide   enough    for  two 

horsemen  abreast,  and  that  beneath  the  unerring  fire  of 

!  the  Kabyles  on  the  heights. 

The  French  soldiers  thrust  their  heads  forward  to 
gaze  at  the  abyss,  saying  by  their  grimaces,  "If  we  were 
!,  birds,  now !" 

Suddenly  the  bugler,  a  little  scamp  of  twenty  years 
old  at  the  utmost,  spurred  his  horse  forward  in  bra- 
vado and  sounded  the  charge.  The  signal  was  given. 
the  horses  started  of  their  own  accord,  and  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  menacing  pass,  heads  flush  with 
tails  before  them,  the  first  squad  dashed  splendidly, 
under  a  furious  fusillade.  Only  one  man,  restraining 
!  his  horse  with  both  hands — only  one  man,  rigid  as  if 
petrified  in  his  saddle,  remained  behind  it  as  rear- 
guard. 

It  was  Vaudras. 

One,  two,  four,  five,  twenty;  the  troopers  thundered 
past  him.  shaking  their  heads  under  that  hurricane  of 
balls,  but  laughing  and  encouraging  one  another  with 
shouts.  The  sub-lieutenant  remained  immovable,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  summit,  a  cold  sweat  running  off 
his  temples. 

Vaudras  was  smitten  with  vertigo. 

To  be  attacked  by  vertigo  is  almost  as  bad  as  to  go 
mad  outright.  The  horror  of  it  suffocates  and  para- 
lyzes :  and  the  man  predisposed  by  temperament  to  that 
mysterious  potency  of  empty  space,  to  that  magnetic 
attraction  from  abysses,  loses  all  consciousness  of  him- 
self and  all  will-power:  he  pales,  he  trembles,  he  re- 
cedes, and  flies  from  the  mute  summons  of  the  invisible 
death  awaiting  him  in  the  air. 

Vaudras  was  afraid. 

Ah  !   the  battle !   there  is  the  powder  which   laughs. 

the    lead    which    whistles,    the    steel    which    darts,    the 

blood  which  flows,  the  splendid  shocks,  the  noisy  death 

|  at  will !     But  that  great  mouth,  silent,  terrific,  waiting 

to  suck  one  in — no  ! — no  ! — no  !  impossible  !  never  ! 

Thirty  men  had  passed,  had  taken  the  lead  of  Vau- 
dras. They  fancied  that  their  officer,  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  doubtless,  watched  their  tragic  defile,  and 
would    follow    to    place    himself   at   their   head    again. 

Forty  men  had  gone  forward :  the  balls  whistled 
harshly,  scratching  the  granite  walls  with  terrible  re- 
bounds. The  Kabyles  were  firing  volleys,  continual 
discharges,  sure  that  they  were  lost  if  the  charging 
foes  should  reach  them.  Vaudras  was  exposing  him- 
self as  a  target  uselessly. 

All  the  fifty  men  had  passed  by  him.  He  remained 
alone.  He  dismounted,  meaning  to  try  the  pass  on 
foot ;  his  horse  broke  from  him  and  hurled  itself  after 
the  others;  at  quarter  the  length  of  the  trail,  its  shoes 
slipped  on  the  rock,  it  lost  its  footing,  and  was  whirled 
into  the  abyss,  its  four  hoofs  turned  upward.  Vaudras 
screamed,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets.  He 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  he  dragged  himself  upon 
his  stomach,  but  brute  instinct  drew  him  backward. 
He  could  not  go  on. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  his  men  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Kabyles.  three  times  their  number,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  their  danger.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren sallied  from  their  rock-crannies,  and  hung  them- 
selves from  the  bridles,  they  plunged  knives  into  the 
bellies  of  the  horses,  they  scratched,  they  bit,  they  threw 
stones.  In  that  swarming  of  the  horde,  that  entangle- 
ment, that  furious  grasp  of  the  raving  multitude,  the 
chasseurs,  suffocated,  dragged  down,  felt  their  limbs 
grow  numb.  Their  bleeding  bodies  were  drenching 
the  earth  with  red,  and  their  leader  was  not  there  to 
inspire  them,  to  ordain  a  victory  ! 

It  was  faring  ill  with  them.  Their  long  sabres, 
dulled  and  bent,  were  withdrawn  with  difficulty  from 
their  thrusts  into  the  masses.  Their  arms  were  weak 
and  broken.  They  were  powder-burned — at  such  close 
range  were  the  Kabyles  firing.  They  were  deafened 
by  the  yells  of  the  dog-,  excited  by  that  combat;  they 
were  deafened  by  the  shrieks  of  the  children,  by  the 
howls  of  the  women,  and  by  the  roars  of  the  men :  cut. 
bitten,  bleeding,  scorched  on  all  sides,  the  little  troop 
melted  slowly  before  the  multitude  which  assailed  un- 
ceasingly. Sally,  ambuscade,  be  the  attack  of  what  ilk- 
it  might,  it  meant  defeat  and  death  to  the  French 
cavalrymen. 

Vaudras  once  more  started  to  run  forward,  and  with 
his  mouth  foaming  he  fell  back  once  more — the  last 
time.  From  afar  he  gazed  with  an  infinite  tenderness 
upon  his  men.  dying  there  without  him — but.  ah!  in 
dying  they  were  fighting  bravely — slaying  gallantly, 
lie  drew  his  pistol  from  his  bi  It,  he  held  it  against  his 
temple,  be  pressed  the  trigger,  and  the  I  nlsions 

of  the  death   agon)    precipitated   his 
bottomless  abyss  which  had  brougl 
cursed  vertigo. — Translated  fot     ' 
French  of  Maurice  Monteg 
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January  23,  1915. 


THE  CENTURY  OPERA  COMPANY. 


'  Flaneur "  Writes  od  the   Failure   of   a    Promising    Musical 
Enterprise. 


And  it  will  not  come  until  the  hunt  for  "patronage" — 
perhaps  the  most  odious  word  in  the  language — has 
been  expunged  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

New  York,  January  14,  1915.  Flaneur. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


When  I  reflect  on  the  fate  that  has  just  befallen  the 
Century  Opera  Company  in  New  York  and  Chicago  I 
am  reminded  of  what  was  recently  said  by  an  eminent 
authority  about  the  status  of  pictorial  art  in  America. 
He  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  artist 
despised  the  public  and  the  public  despised  the  artist. 
In  other  and  more  civilized  days,  say  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  artist  was  a  sort  of  national  ward,  a 
public  property  and  a  public  pride.  It  is  true  that  he 
"gave  the  people  what  they  wanted,"  but  the  people 
took  care  to  want  what  the  artist  chose  to  give  them, 
and  he  chose  to  give  them  the  best  he  had.  But  the 
modern  public  has  become  rancid  with  dollars  and 
equality.  Artistic  ideals  are  voted  on  like  sheriffs  and 
dog-catchers,  and  the  only  test  of  value  is  a  majority. 
Therefore  the  artists  sulk  in  their  tents  and  despise 
the  public  from  whom  they  are  forced  to  demand  a 
meagre  living. 

The  Century  Opera  Company  closed  its  New  York 
.eason  on  November  21  and  betook  itself  to  Chicago. 
Now  it  has  failed  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
it  would  similarly  fail  in  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and 
Cleveland.  Of  course  there  is  no  lack  of  explanations 
of  such  a  debacle.  It  is  always  safe  to  "blame  it  on 
the  war."  Messrs.  Aborn  have  put  out  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  financial  conditions  have  adversely  af- 
fected the  whole  theatrical  world  and  that  they  have 
but  suffered  with  the  rest.  Their  contract  has  still  a 
year  and  a  half  to  run,  and  who  knows  what  a  year 
and  a  half  may  bring  forth  ?  But  of  one  thing  they  are 
sure.  They  have  not  failed  to  supply  "what  the  publii 
want" 

But  another  part  of  the  same  statement  seems  to  fur- 
nish the  solution  of  the  problem,  at  least  in  part.  Here 
it  is:  "We  did  not  expect  to  get  the  patronage  of  the 
social  elect  to  any  great  extent  this  season  at  the 
Auditorium,  but  we  did  try  very  hard  to  get  it.  So- 
ciety does  not  take  kindly  to  grand  opera  except  at 
very  high  prices.  The  few  real  music  lovers  in  so- 
ciety have  attended  the  Century  performances  occa- 
sionally, but  not  with  the  enthusiasm  they  would  have 
shown  under  the  lure  of  the  'diamond  horseshoe.'  Only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  elite  really  like  grand  opera, 
and  the  rest  attend  only  as  a  social  function." 

Now  there  we  seem  to  have  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut. 
If  the  "patronage  of  the  social  elect"  was  not  expected, 
why  was  it  sought?  Why  "try  very  hard"  to  get  the 
support  of  people  who  would  value  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  only  by  the  price  of  admission  tickets  and  who 
can  see  nothing  unless  it  is  preceded  by  the  dollar  mark  ? 
If  only  ten  per  cent  of  these  vulgar  people  really  like 
grand  opera  and  the  rest  attend  only  as  a  social  func- 
tion, why  should  grand  opera  be  arranged  and  shaped 
for  their  peculiar  benefit? 

It  is  evident  enough  that  the  Century  Opera  Com- 
pany has  fallen  between  two  stools.  Trying  to  serve 
God  and  mammon,  it  has  estranged  both.  The  mass  of 
the  people  who  enjoy  good  music  can  not  afford  to  pay 
as  much  as  $2.  The  mass  of  the  "elite"  can  not  afford 
to  pay  as  little  as  $2.  Presumably  the  Abofns  were  not 
responsible  for  the  business  arrangements  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  have  been  hit  hard  by  the  failure. 
But  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  music  directors  in  general 
can  learn  the  lesson  that  they  must  choose  between  the 
elite  and  real  people,  between  the  social  functioners 
and  the  music  lovers.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  them  both, 
at  least  not  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  where  production 
costs  are  very  high  and  large  revenues  essential. 

And  this  leads  one  to  ask  why  the  opera  company 
should  have  been  confined  to  the  big  cities  unless  on 
the  theory  that  the  elite  were  necessary  to  its  success? 
For  this  is  precisely  the  stipulation  that  was  made. 
The  big  cities  are  sated  with  grand  opera  and  they  do 
not  want  it,  while  the  small  cities  get  practically  none 
of  it  and  want  it  very  much.  Mr.  Robert  Grau,  writing 
in  Musical  America,  points  out  that  Atlanta  can  spend 
$100,000  for  a  week  of  opera,  and  that  Dallas,  Texas, 
can  produce  $40,000  for  three  nights.  Then  why  should 
it  not  be  possible  for  a  company  as  capable  and  as  well 
equipped  with  scenery  and  paraphernalia  as  was  the 
Century  concern  to  make  a  comprehensive  tour  of  the 
country  and  a  most  profitable  tour?  Why  must  it  run 
around  on  a  still  hunt  for  the  elite  who  care  nothing 
for  music  to  the  neglect  of  people  who  love  music  and 
who  are  willing  to  pay  reasonably  for  it.  The  expense 
of  a  country  tour  would  be  small  and,  as  Mr.  Grau  says, 
it  would  be  possible  to  drop  one-third  of  the  Century 
company  and  thereby  to  eliminate  prodigious  waste.  If 
a  small  portion  of  the  money  sunk  in  the  effort  to  give 
New  York  and  Chicago  what  they  do  not  want  were 
invested  in  a  touring  organization  such  as  has  been 
prosperous  during  thirty  consecutive  years,  the  amazing 
spectacle  of  nine-tenths  of  the  country  without  opera 
of  any  kind  would  not  only  cease  to  exist,  but  the  day 
would  oe  hastened  when  good  music  would  he  as  gen- 
erally accessible  in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe.  But 
that  <ay  will  not  come  so  long  as  the  smiles  of  rich 
peop.j  are  considered  as  essential  to  success.  It  will 
:  ...Tie  until  good  music  is  offered  because  it  is  good 
-ic.  and  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  public  will  buy 

at  prices  fixed  by  a  sound  economical  business  judg- 

ent  that  knows  how  to  shape  the  means  to  the  end. 


Trappers  of  wild  game,  big  and  small,  have  figured 
in  fact  and  fiction,  furnishing  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
tales  of  this  country,  but  so  far  the  meek  and  lowly 
turtle-trapper  has  not  figured  in  romance,  though  he 
is  a  person  of  importance,  and  up  in  his  native  haunts 
in  the  Muskegon,  Michigan,  country  plies  his  unique 
occupation  assiduously.  On  the  Muskegon  River  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  of  that  name  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  marsh  lands,  turtle  pastures  in  ideal  form. 
Here  the  turtles  grow  fat  and  are  easily  trapped  by  the 
hunters.  Every  year  over  50.000  turtles  are  shipped 
from  Muskegon  to  the  East  for  use  in  the  big  hotels 
and  other  places.  The  spring  and  late  fall  are  the 
height  of  the  turtle  shipping  season.  In  Muskegon 
turtles  are  most  frequently  called  "water  chickens,"  this 
name  being  used  as  the  meat  furnished  is  almost 
exactly  like  the  white  breast  meat  of  a  chicken.  All 
sorts  of  methods  are  used  to  capture  turtles,  but  a  pe- 
culiarly constructed  trap  is  most  generally  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  turtle  hunter.  Two  common  barrel 
hoops,  a  little  wire  netting,  and  a  few  short  pieces  of 
rope  form  this  trap.  The  two  barrel  hoops  are  placed 
in  about  the  position  they  would  be  on  a  barrel  and 
wire  is  nailed  completely  around  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  end,  left  open.  This  end  is  fitted  with  a 
net  work  of  rope,  so  placed  that  it  is  easy  enough  for 
the  turtle  to  get  in.  but  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  extricate  himself.  The  bait,  consisting  of  a  half- 
pound  or  more  of  raw  meat,  is  placed  inside.  Some 
of  the  turtles  caught  weigh  almost  thirty  pounds,  while 
the  average  specimens  are  about  half  that  size.  A 
single  shipment  of  the  specimens,  however,  is  fre- 
quently close  to  half  a  ton  in  weight.  The  men  en- 
gaged in  turtle  hunting  for  the  most  part  live  in  shacks 
on  the  Muskegon  River  flats  the  year  round. 


The  Japanese  employ  some  600,000  persons  in  the 
seaweed  industries.  These  are  mainly  engaged  in  pre- 
paring edible  products.  China  alone,  it  appears,  con- 
sumes £120,000  worth  of  gelatinous  articles  made  from 
seaweed  ever}'  year.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese  use 
seaweed  in  the  manufacture  of  such  diverse  objects  as 
policemen's  boots,  picture  frames,  marbled  floors,  and 
electric  switchboards.  In  France  seaweed  finds  utility 
as  a  stiffener  for  mattresses  and  as  size  for  straw  hats, 
while  the  native  fishermen  of  Australia  make  ropes  and 
fishing  nets  from  the  local  varieties.  Steps  are  being 
taken  in  this  country  to  develop  the  seaweed  industry, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  would  provide  lucrative  employ- 
ment for  thousands  during  the  winter  and  establish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  food  for  war-time  (says  the 
Liverpool  Mercury).  Up  to  the  present,  however,  not  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  persuading 
people  that  there  is  money  in  seaweed.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  achieved  some  popularity  in  this  country  as 
a  succulent  vegetable.  The  variety  known  as  "stoke"  in 
Ireland,  and  "laver"  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been 
in  demand  for  years.  The  Welsh  show  a  particular 
taste  for  green  laver,  but  other  varieties  in  constant 
demand  are  "purple  laver,"  "dulse,"  and  "currageen." 
The  British  edible  seaweed  should  be  boiled  thoroughly. 
In  summer  twelve  hours  is  required  for  this  culinary 
process,  but  in  winter  two  hours  is  stated  to  be  suf- 
ficient. Served  with  roast  meats,  it  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely palatable,  although  Southey,  who  indulged  in 
these  delicacies,  admitted  them  to  be  acquired  tastes. 
"Dulse"  is  an  acknowledged  delicacy  for  children, 
whilst  "currageen"  from  Waterford  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  as  a  substitute  for  isinglass  in  jellies. 
■■■ 

Andros  Island,  among  the  Bahamas,  is  ninety  miles 
in  length  and  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
most  of  its  extensive  area  has  never  been  explored.  It 
is  an  unbroken  wilderness,  inhabited  solely  by  about 
3500  negroes.  It  has  great  forests,  seldom  penetrated 
by  white  men,  of  mahogany,  mastic,  ebony,  logwood, 
and  cedar;  swamps,  creeks,  and  bayous,  teeming  with 
wild  fowl,  including  the  flamingo,  which  is  found  here 
in  vast  numbers.  No  real  effort  has  been  made  to  ex- 
ploit its  resources.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
Bahamas  which  has  running  streams  of  water,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  barrier  reefs,  which  provide 
sheltered  waters  ideal  for  yachting.  It  is  a  splendid 
field  for  the  sportsman. 

Use  of  mangrove  bark  in  tanning  has  lately  been 
attended  with  excellent  results.  The  content  of  tannin 
is  relatively  much  higher,  it  is  asserted,  than  in  oak 
bark  of  the  choicest  sort.  The  bark  is  thin,  all  of  it  is 
heavily  impregnated  with  tannin,  and  there  is  no  waste 
to  it.  Mangrove  is  the  common  plant  of  the  swamps 
and  watery  districts.  It  furnishes  a  fairly  good  fuel 
after  it  has  become  seasoned,  but  in  British  Honduras, 
where  quantities  are  used,  it  is  brought  green  to  Belize 
by  the  Garibs  and  natives  in  their  dugouts  and  dories, 
where  it  is  bought  by  the  dealers  and  stacked  up  in 
their  yards  to  season.  The  bark  is  removed  by  the  use 
of  machetes  and  hatchets  while  the  wood  is  fresh. 


The  Light  of  Other  Days. 
Oft  in  the  stilly  night 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me : 
The   smiles,  the  tears 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Xow  dimm'd  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  1 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The   friends   so   link'd   together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fied 
Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  he  departed ! 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. — Thomas  Moore. 


Osage  orange  wood  is  a  source  of  dye  and  can  be 
used  to  supplement  the  imported  fustic  wood  as  a  per- 
manent vellow  for  textiles. 


The  Sailing  of  the  Sword. 
Across  the  empty  garden-beds. 

When  the  Sword  -went  out  to  sea, 
I  scarcely  saw  my  sisters'  heads 

Bowed  each  beside  a  tree. 
I  could  not  see  the  castle  leads. 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Alicia  wore  a  scarlet  gown, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 

But  Ursula's  was  russet  brown ; 
For  the  mist  we  could  not  see 

The  scarlet  roofs  of  the  good  town, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Green  holly  in  Alicia's  hand, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea; 

With  sere  oak-leaves  did  Ursula  stand ; 
Oh  1  yet  aias  for  me ! 

I  did  but  bear  a  peeled  white  wand. 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Oh,  russet  brown  and  scarlet  bright, 

When  the  Sword  put  out  to  sea, 
My  sisters  wore ;  I  wore  but  white : 

Red,  brown,   and  white  are  three ; 
Three  damozels ;  each  had  a  knight, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Sir  Robert  shouted  loud,  and  said, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 

"Alicia,  while  I  see  thy  head. 
What  shall  I  bring  for  thee?" 

"Oh,  my  sweet  lord,  a  ruby  red" ; 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

Sir  Miles  said,  when  the  sails  hung  down. 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea, 

"Oh,  Ursula !  while  I  see  the  town, 
What  shall  I  bring  for  thee?" 

"Dear  knight,  bring  back  a  falcon  brown" ; 
The  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

But  my  Roland,  no  word  he  said 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea; 

But  only   turned   away  his  head, — 
A  quick  shriek  came  from  me : 

"Come  back,  dear  lord,  to  your  white  maid"  ; 
The  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

The  hot  sun  bit  the  garden  beds. 

When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

Beneath  an  apple-tree  our  heads 
Stretched  out  toward  the  sea ; 

Gray  gleamed  the  thirsty  castle  leads. 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea. 

Lord  Robert  brought  a  ruby  red. 

When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

He  kissed  Alicia  on  the  head : 
"I  am  come  back  to  thee : 

"Tis  time,  sweet  love,  that  we  were  wed, 
Now  the  Sword  is  back  from  sea  S" 

Sir  Miles  he  bore  a  falcon  brown. 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

His  arms  went  round  tall  Ursula's  gown, 
"What  joy,   O   love,  but  thee? 

Let  us  be  wed  in  the  good  town, 
Now   the  Sword   is   back   from   sea!" 

My  heart  grew  sick,  no  more  afraid, 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea; 

Upon  the  deck  a  tall  white  maid 
Sat  on  Lord  Roland's  knee ; 

His  chin  was  pressed  upon  her  head, 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea! 

^ — William   Morris. 

A  Farewell. 
My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you ; 
No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson^  I  can  leave  you 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 
One   grand   sweet   song. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 
^t»    

Currency  in  China  has  had  all  sorts  of  surprises  for 
the  layman,  but  the  present  situation  is  simply  ex- 
traordinary. There  is  now  found  to  be  an  actual  ple- 
thora of  dollars  and  small  coins,  and  since  last  August 
the  Chinese  have  been  melting  them  and  converting 
them  into  sycee.  The  reason  why  dollars  are  being 
melted  is  that  large  issues  of  the  provincial  mints  have 
found  no  use  in  the  market,  and  as  all  Chinese  accounts 
are  in  taels  the  present  price  of  the  dollar  is  not  very 
conducive  to  its  existence  and  circulation. 
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WITH  THE  ALLIES. 


Richard  Harding  Davis   Relates   Some   of  His   Perilous   Ex- 
periences as  a  War  Correspondent. 


Although  the  war  correspondent  is  supposed  to  be  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo  we  have  already  had  two  substantial 
volumes  from  enterprising  newspaper  men  who  have 
made  their  way  to  the  front  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
Mr.  E.  Alexander  Powell's  book  has  already  been 
noted  in  these  columns.  Now  comes  an  equally  vi- 
vacious story  from  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who 
seems  to  have  led  the  strenuous  life  to  some  purpose  and 
to  have  fully  earned  the  commendations  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  showered  upon  him.  By  way  of  explaining 
his  own  attitude  Mr.  Davis  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
this  is  not  a  war  against  Germans  as  we  know  Germans 
in  America,  where  they  are  among  our  sanest,  most 
industrious,  and  most  responsible  fellow-countrymen. 
It  is  a  war  against  the  military  aristocracy  of  Germany, 
men  who  are  military  mad  and  who  appeal  to  war  only 
to  save  themselves  from  democracy. 

Mr.  Davis  tells  us  that  he  had  no  credentials  except 
a  pass  issued  by  General  von  Jarotsky  which  gave'hiin 
leave  to  pass  the  German  lines  in  Brussels  and  en- 
virons. The  word  environs  seemed  somewhat  elastic, 
and  the  only  way  to  interpret  it  was  to  go  on  until  some 
German  soldier  should  supply  a  definition.  At  Hal  he 
and  his  companion  were  arrested  by  an  officer  who 
pointed  a  revolver  at  them,  but  they  were  presently  re- 
leased, or  rather  ignored,  and  they  then  decided  to  push 
on  with  the  army  and  await  events : 

X  was  seated  against  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road  eating 
a  sandwich,  an  occupation  which  seems  almost  idyllic  in  its 
innocence,  but  which  could  not  deceive  the  Germans.  In  mc 
they  saw  the  hated  Spion,  and  from  behind  me,  across  a 
plowed  field,  four  of  them,  each  with  an  automatic,  made  me 
prisoner.  One  of  them,  who  was  an  euthusiast,  pushed  his 
gun  deep  into  my  stomach.  With  the  sandwich  still  in  my 
hand,  I  held  up  my  arms  high  and  asked  who  spoke  English. 
It  turned  out  that  the  enthusiast  spoke  that  language,  and  I 
suggested  he  did  not  need  so  many  guns  and  that  he  could 
find  my  papers  in  my  inside  pocket.  With  four  automatics 
rubbing  against  my  ribs,  I  would  not  have  lowered  my  arms 
for  all  the  papers  in  the  Bank  of  England.  They  took  me  to  a 
cafe  where  their  colonel  had  just  finished  lunch  and  was  in  a 
most  genial  humor.  First  he  gave  the  enthusiast  a  drink  as 
a  reward  for  arresting  me,  and  then,  impartially,  gave  me  one 
for  being  arrested.  He  wrote  on  my  passport  that  I  could  go 
lo  Enghien,  which  was  two  miles  distant.  That  pass  enabled 
me  to  proceed  unmolested  for  nearly  two  hundred  yards. 
I  was  then  again  arrested  and  taken  before  another  group  of 
officers.  This  time  they  searched  my  knapsack  and  wanted 
to  requisition  my  maps,  but  one  of  them  pointed  out  they 
were  only  automobile  maps  and,  as  compared  to  their  own, 
of  no  value.  They  permitted  me  to  proceed  to  Enghein.  I 
went  to  Enghein,  intending  to  spend  the  night  and  on  the 
morning  continue.  I  could  not  see  why  I  might  not  be  able 
to  go  on  indefinitely.  As  yet  no  one  who  had  held  me  up 
had  suggested  I  should  turn  back,  and  as  long  as  I  was  will- 
ing to  be  arrested  it  seemed  as  though  I  might  accompany  the 
German  army  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

And  arrested  he  was,  both  early  and  often. 
Eventually  he  was  brought  before  the  general  staff 
seated  in  luxurious  motor-cars  or  on  the  grass  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  They  seemed,  says  Mr.  Davis,  to  be- 
long to  a  different  race.  Among  themselves  they  were 
"like  priests  breathing  incense": 

One  of  them  came  to  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  I 
was  stranded  and  trying  not  to  feel  as  lonely  as  I  looked. 
He  was  much  younger  than  myself  and  dark  and  handsome. 
His  face  was  smooth-shaven,  his  figure  tall,  lithe,  and  alert. 
He  wore  a  uniform  of  light  blue  and  silver  that  clung  to 
him  and  high  boots  of  patent  leather.  His  waist  was  like  a 
girl's,  and,  as  though  to  show  how  supple  he  was,  he  kept 
continually  bowing  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  in  ele- 
gant protest  gesticulating  with  his  gloved  hands.  He  should 
have  been  a  moving-picture  actor.  He  reminded  me  of  An- 
thony Hope's  fascinating  but  wicked  Rupert  of  Hentzau.  He 
certainly  was  wicked,  and  I  got  to  hate  him  as  I  never 
imagine  it  possible  to  hate  anybody.  He  had  been  told  off  to 
dispose  of  my  case,  and  he  delighted  in  it.  He  enjoyed  it 
as  a  cat  enjoys  playing  with  a  mouse.  As  actors  say,  he 
saw  himself  in  the  part.     He  "ate"  it. 

"You  are  an  English  officer  out  of  uniform,"  he  began. 
"You  have  been  taken  inside  our  lines."  He  pointed  his 
forefinger  at  my  stomach  and  wiggled  his  thumb.  "And  you 
know   what    that   means!" 

I  saw  playing  the  damn  fool  with  him  would  be  waste  of 
time. 

"I  followed  your  army,"  I  told  him,  "because  it's  my  busi- 
ness to  follow  armies  and  because  yours  is  the  best-looking 
army  I  ever  saw."     He  made  me  one  of  his  mocking  bows. 

"We  thank  you,"  he  said,  grinning.  "But  you  have  seen 
too  much." 

"I  haven't  seen  anything,"  I  said,  "that  everybody  in  Brus- 
sels hasn't  seen  for  three  days." 

He  shook  his  head  reproachfully  and  with  a  gesture  signi- 
fied the  group   of  officers. 

"You  have  seen  enough  in  this  road,"  he  said,  "to  justify 
us   in   shooting  you  now." 

Mr.  Davis  had  a  passport  that  bore  his  photograph, 
and  in  that  photograph  he  was  shown  as  wearing  a 
uniform  that  resembled  that  of  a  British  officer.  He 
explained  that  the  photograph  was  eight  years  old  and 
that  the  uniform  had  been  made  to  his  own  order  be- 
cause it  was  so  comfortable : 

Rupert   of   Hentzau   smiled   delightedly. 

"Do  you  expect  us  to  believe  ihat?"   he   protested. 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "If  you  could  invent  an  explanation  for 
that  uniform  as  quickly  as  I  told  you  that  one,  standing  in  a 
road  with  eight  officers  trying  to  shoot  you,  you  would  be 
the   greatest   general    in    Germany." 

That  made  the  others  laugh  ;  and  Rupert  retored :  "Very 
well,  then,  we  will  concede  that  the  entire  British  army  has 
changed  its  uniform  to  suit  your  photograph.  But  if  you 
are  not  an  officer,  why,  in  the  photograph,  are  you  wearing 
war   ribbons?" 

I  said  the  war  ribbons  were  in  my  favor,  and  I  pointed  out 
that  no  officer  of  any  one  country  could  have  been  in  the 
different  campaigns  for  which  the  ribbons  were  issued. 

"They  prove,"  I   argued,   "that  I   am    a  correspondent,    for 


only  a  correspondent  could  have  been  in  wars  in  which  his 
own    country    was    not    engaged." 

I  thought  I  had  scored ;  but  Rupert  instantly  turned  my 
own   witness   against  me. 

"Or  a  military  attache,"  he  said.  At  that  they  all  smiled 
and  nodded  knowingly. 

The  young  officer  was  all  for  shooting  the  supposed 
spy  on  the  spot,  but  the  others  demurred  on  the  not 
very  complimentary  ground  that  he  was  evidently  of 
weak  mind.  And  in  the  intervals  of  the  discussion  the 
cross-examination  was  renewed: 

It  was  all  like  that.  They  would  move  away  and  whisper 
together,  and  I  would  try  to  guess  what  questions  they  were 
preparing.  I  had  to  arrange  my  defense  without  knowing 
in  what  way  they  would  try  to  trip  me,  and  I  had  to  think 
faster  than  I  ever  have  thought  before.  I  had  no  more  time 
to  be  scared,  or  to  regret  my  past  sins,  than  has  a  man  in 
a  quicksand.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  they  were  divided 
in  opinion  concerning  me.  Rupert  of  Hentzau,  who  was  the 
adjutant  or  the  chief  of  staff,  had  only  one  simple  thought, 
which  was  to  shoot  me.  Others  considered  me  a  damn  fool ; 
I  could  hear  them  laughing  and  saying:  "Er  ist  ein  durnmer 
Mensch."  And  others  thought  that  whether  I  was  a  fool  or 
not,  or  an  American  or  an  Englishman,  was  not  the  question  ; 
I  had  seen  too  much  and  should  be  put  away.  I  felt  if, 
instead  of  having  Rupert  act  as  my  interpreter,  I  could  per- 
sonally speak  to  the  general  I  might  talk  my  way  out  of  it, 
but  Rupert  assured  me  that  to  set  me  free  the  Count  de 
Schwerin  lacked  authority,  and  that  my  papers,  which  were 
all  against  me,  must  be  submitted  to  the  general  of  the  army 
corps,   and  we  would  not  reach  him  until  midnight. 

"And  then! — "  he  would  exclaim,  and  he  would  repeat  his 
pantomime  of  pointing  his  forefinger  at  my  stomach  and 
wiggling  his   thumb.      He  was  very  popular   with   me. 

The  general,  when  he  was  finally  reached,  proved 
amenable  to  reason,  and  Mr.  Davis  received  a  pass  per- 
mitting him  to  return  at  once  to  Brussels  by  a  specified 
road  and  to  report  there  by  a  given  date  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  a  spy: 

Fearing  my  military  education  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  appreciate  this,  for  the  last  time  Rupert  stuck  his 
forefinger  in  my  stomach  and  repeated  cheerfully  :  "And  you 
know  what  that  means.  And  you  will  start,"  he  added,  with 
a  most  charming  smile,    "in  three  hours." 

He  was  determined  to  have  his  grilled  bone. 

"At  three  in  the  morning!"  I  cried.  "You  might  as  well  take 
me  out  and  shoot  me  now  !" 

"You  will  start  in  three  hours,"  he  repeated. 

"A  man  wandering  around  at  that  hour,"  I  protested, 
"wouldn't  live  five  minutes.  It  can't  be  done.  You  couldn't 
do  it."  He  continued  to  grin.  I  knew  perfectly  well  the 
general  had  given  no  such  order,  and  that  it  was  a  cat-and- 
mouse  act  of  Rupert's  own  invention,  and  he  knew  that  I 
knew  it.  But  he  repeated  :  "You  will  start  in  three  hours, 
Mr.  Davis." 

I  said:  "I  am  going  to  write  about  this,  and  I  would  like 
you  to   read  what  I  write.     What  is  your  name?" 

He  said  :  "I  am  the  Baron  von" — it  sounded  like  "Hossf  er" 
— and,  in  any  case,  to  that  name,  care  of  General  de  Schwerin 
of  the  Seventh  Division,  I  shall  mail  this  book.  I  hope  the 
Allies  do  not  kill  Rupert  of  Hentzau  before  he  reads  it ! 
After  that !      He  would  have  made  a  great  actor. 

The  author  gives  us  a  stirring  picture  of  the  burning 
of  Louvain  that  he  himself  witnessed,  although  for  a 
time  the  Germans  "to  hide  their  work  kept  us  locked 
in  the  railroad  carriages" : 

In  other  wars  I  have  watched  men  on  one  hilltop,  without 
haste,  without  heat,  fire  at  men  on  another  hill,  and  in  conse- 
quence on  both  sides  good  men  were  wasted.  But  in  those 
fights  there  were  no  women  or  children,  and  the  shells  struck 
only  vacant  stretches  of  veldt  or  uninhabited   mountain  sides. 

At  Louvain  it  was  war  upon  the  defenseless,  war  upon 
churches,  colleges,  shops  of  milliners  and  lace-makers ;  war 
brought  to  the  bedside  and  the  fireside  ;  against  women  har- 
vesting in  the  fields,  against  children  in  wooden  shoes  at  play 
in  the  streets. 

At  Louvain  that  night  the  Germans  were  like  men  after 
an  orgy. 

There  were  fifty  English  prisoners,  erect  and  soldierly. 
In  the  ocean  of  gray  the  little  patch  of  khaki  looked  pitifully 
lonely,  but  they  regarded  the  men  who  had  outnumbered 
but  not  defeated  them  with  calm,  uncurious  eyes.  In  one 
way  I  was  glad  to  see  them  there.  Later  they  will  bear  wit- 
ness. They  will  tell  how  the  enemy  makes  a  wilderness  and 
calls  it  war.     It  was  a  most  weird  picture. 

Mr.  Davis  saw  the  second  day  of  the  battle  at  Sois- 
sons.  He  tells  us  that  the  rout  of  the  Germans  was 
marked  by  knapsacks,  uniforms,  and  accoutrements 
scattered  over  the  fields  on  either  hand  as  far  as  you 
could  see.  Red  Cross  flags  hanging  from  bushes 
showed  where  there  had  been  dressing  stations.  Under 
them  were  bloodstains,  bandages  and  clothing,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  German  soldiers  that  the  first  aid  had 
failed  to  save: 

After  death  the  body  is  mercifully  robbed  of  its  human 
aspect.  You  are  spared  the  thought  that  what  is  lying  in 
the  trenches  among  the  shattered  trees  and  in  the  wheat- 
fields  staring  up  at  the  sky  was  once  a  man.  It  appears  to 
be  only  a  bundle  of  clothes,  a  scarecrow  that  has  tumbled 
among  the  grain  it  once  protected.  But  it  gives  a  terrible 
meaning  to  the  word  "missing."  When  you  read  in  the  re- 
ports from  the  War  Office  that  five  thousand  are  "missing," 
you  like  to  think  of  them  safely  cared  for  in  a  hospital  or 
dragging  out  the  period  of  the  war  as  prisoners.  But  the 
real  missing  are  the  unidentified  dead.  In  time  some  peasant 
will  bury  them,  but  he  will  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
medal  each  wears  around  his  neck.  And  so,  with  the  dead 
man  will  be  buried  his  name  and  the  number  of  his  regiment. 
No  one  will  know  where  he  fell  or  where  he  lies.  Some 
one  will  always  hope  that  he  will  return.  For  among  the 
dead  his   name   did  not   appear.      He  was   reported   "missing." 

The  scene  after  the  bombardment  of  Rheims  was  a 
hideous  one.  The  cathedral  had  been  devoted  to  the 
wounded  and  there  were  many  Germans  there  who  had 
been  killed  by  their  own  shells  directed  against  the  edi- 
fice. The  French  doctors  were  doing  their  best  and 
"the  wounded  watched  them  drawing  slowly  nearer, 
until  they  came,  fighting  off  death,  clinging  to  life  as 
shipwrecked  sailors  cling  to  a  raft": 

A  young  German  officer,  his  smart  cavalry  cloak  torn  and 
slashed,  and  filthy  with  dried  mud  and  blood  and  with  his 
eyes  in  bandages,  groped  toward  a  pa*l  of  water,  feeling  his 
way  with  his   foot,  his  arms  outstretched,   clutching  the  air. 


To  guide  him  a  priest  took  his  arm,  and  the  officer  turned 
and  stumbled  against  him.  Thinking  the  priest  was  one  of 
his  own  men,  he  swore  at  him,  and  then,  to  learn  if  he  wore 
shoulder-straps,  ran  his  fingers  over  the  priest's  shoulders, 
and,  finding  a  silk  cassock,  said  quickly  in  French  :  "Pardon 
me,    my    father ;    I    am    blind." 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  Mr.  Davis  tells  us 
that  the  British  recruiting  was  all  that  could  have  been 
wished,  although  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was 
writing  in  the  early  days  of  the  war : 

The  reply  to  Kitchener's  appeal  for  recruits  was  as  prompt 
and  generous.  The  men  came  so  rapidly  that  the  standard 
for  enlistment  was  raised.  That  is,  I  believe,  in  the  history 
of  warfare  without  precedent.  Nations  often  have  lowered 
their  requirements  for  enlistment,  but  after  war  was  once 
well  under  way  to  make  recruiting  more  difficult  is  new. 
The  sacrifices   are  made   by   every   class. 

The  author  has  nothing  but  warm  praise  for  Brand 
Whitlock,  American  envoy  to  Brussels.  Mr.  Whitlock 
may  not  have  known  much  of  diplomacy,  but  he  knew 
how  to  handle  men,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  him  that 
Brussels  was  not  destroyed.  Moreover,  he  had  a  direct 
way  of  going  at  things : 

One  day,  while  the  Belgian  government  still  was  in  Brus- 
sels and  Whitlock  in  charge  of  the  German  legation,  the 
chief  justice  called  upon  him.  It  was  suspected,  he  said, 
that  on  the  roof  of  the  German  legation,  concealed  in  the 
chimney,  was  a  wireless  outfit.  He  came  to  suggest  that  the 
American  minister,  representing  the  German  interests,  and 
the  chief  justice  should  appoint  a  joint  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  of  the  rumor,  to  take  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,   and  make  a  report. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  quicker,"  said  Whitlock,  "if  you  and  I 
went  up   on  the  roof   and   looked  down   the   chimney?" 

The  chief  justice  was  surprised,  but  delighted.  Together 
they  clambered  over  the  roof  of  the  German  legation.  They 
found  that  the  wireless  outfit  was  a  rusty  weather-vane  that 
creaked. 

The  author  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  British  soldiers 
while  in  Paris.  Many  of  the  wounded  were  brought 
there,  and  the  city  was  in  easy  reach  of  officers  wanting 
supplies  and  with  a  few  days*  leave  from  the  front : 

It  is  a  delight  to  hear  them  talk.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  English  is  so  sane  and  fair.  In  risking  their  legs  or 
arms,  or  life  itself,  they  see  nothing  heroic,  dramatic,  or 
extraordinary.  They  talk  of  the  war  as  they  would  of  a 
cricket-match  or  a  day  in  the  hunting-field.  If  things  are 
going  wrong  they  do  not  whine  or  blame,  nor  when  fortune 
smiles  are  they  unduly  jubilant.  And  they  are  so  appallingly 
honest  and  frank.  A  piece  of  shrapnel  had  broken  the  arm 
of  one  of  them,  and  we  were  helping  him  to  cut  up  his  food 
and  pour  out  his  Scotch  and  soda.  Instead  of  making  a  hero 
or  a  martyr  of  himself,  he  said  confidingly :  "You  know,  I 
had  no  right  to  be  hit.  If  I  had  been  minding  my  own  busi- 
ness I  wouldn't  have  been  hit.  But  Jimmie  was  having  a 
hell  of  a  time  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  I  just  ran  up  to  have  a 
look  in.  And  the  beggars  got  me.  Served  me  jolly  well 
right.     What?" 

On  one  occasion  he  met  a  subaltern  who  had  been 
given  so  many  commissions  that  all  his  money  save 
five  francs  was  gone,  and  how  could  he  remain  in  Paris 
for  two  days  on  five  francs?  Mr.  Davis  offered  to  be 
his  banker,  but  he  said  he  would  try  elsewhere  first.. 
The  next  day  the  author  met  him  on  the  boulevard  and 
asked  him  what  sort  of  a  riotous  existence  he  was  hav- 
ing on  five  francs: 

"I've  had  the  most  extraordinary  luck,"  he  said.  "After 
I  left  you  I  met  my  brother.  He  was  just  in  from  the  front, 
and   I   got  all  his   money." 

"Won't   your    brother   need   it?"    I    asked. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  subaltern  cheerfully.  "He's  shot  in 
the  legs,  and  they've  put  him  to  bed.  Rotten  luck  for  him. 
you  might  say,  but   how  lucky  for  me!" 

Had  he  been  the  brother  who  was  shot  in  both  legs  he 
would  have  treated  the  matter  just  as  lignt-heartedly. 

One  English  major,  before  he  reached  his  own  firing-line, 
was  hit  by  a  bursting  shell  in  three  places.  While  he  was 
lying  in  the  American  ambulance  hospital  at  Neuilly  the  doc- 
tor said  to  him  : 

"This  cot  next  to  yours  is  the  only  one  vacant.  Would 
you  object  if  we  put  a  German  in  it?" 

"By  no   means,"   said  the  major;   "I   haven't  seen   one  yet." 

The  military  conversations  overheard  at  the  restau- 
rant tables  were  of  never-ceasing  interest.  Maxim's, 
once  given  over  wholly  to  gayety,  was  now  filled  with 
men  in  red  and  blue  uniforms,  men  in  khaki,  men  in 
bandages.  Among  them  were  English  lords  and  French 
princes  with  titles  dating  from  Agincourt  to  Waterloo, 
where  their  ancestors  had  met  as  enemies : 

At  one  table  Arthur  H.  Frazier,  of  the  American  embassy, 
would  be  telling  an  English  officer  that  a  captain  of  his  regi- 
ment who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  Courtrai  had, 
like  a  homing  pigeon,  found  his  way  to  the  hospital  at  Neuilly 
and  wanted  to  be  reported  "safe"  at  Lloyds.  At  another 
table  a  French  lieutenant  would  describe  a  raid  made  by  the 
son  of  an  American  banker  in  Paris  who  is  in  command  of  an 
armed  automobile.  "He  swept  his  gun  only  once — so."  the 
Frenchman  explained,  waving  his  arm  across  the  champagne 
and  broiled  lobster,  "and  he  caught  a  general  and  two  staff 
officers.  He  cut  them  in  half."  Or  at  another  table  you 
would  listen  to  a  group  of  English  officers  talking  in  wonder 
of  the   Germans'  wasteful  advance  in  solid   formation. 

"They  were  piled  so  high,"  one  of  them  relates,  "that  I 
stopped  firing.  They  looked  like  gi'ay  worms  squirming  about 
in  a  bait-box.  I  can  shoot  men  coming  at  me  on  their  feet, 
but  not  a  mess  of  arms  and  legs." 

"I  know,"  assents  another ;  "when  we  charged  the  other 
day  we  had  to  advance  over  the  Germans  that  fell  the  night 
before,  and  my  men  were  slipping  and  stumbling  all  over 
the  place.     The  bodies  didn't  give  them  any   foothold." 

Mr.  Davis  is  at  no  trouble  to  hide  his  opinions  either 
on  the  behavior  of  the  belligerents  or  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  atrocities.  But  into  these  there  is  no  need 
here  to  enter,  since  the  book  will  speak  for  itself  to  an 
audience  that  should  be  nation-wide,  but  his  testimony 
will  certainly  take  its  place  in  the  great  debit  and  credit 
account  from  which  the  inexorable  hand  of  history  will 
eventually  expunge  everything  but  proved 
strated  truth. 

With    the    Allies.     By    Richard    II 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1 
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Sinister  Street. 
If  Michael  Fane  were  a  real  human  being 
— and  possibly  he  is — how  conceited  he  would 
become  with  so  much  publicity.  We  have  now 
a  second  volume  of  his  biography,  a  volume 
of  654  pages,  and  when  we  reach  the  last  of 
these  pages  the  hero  is  still  only  twenty-two. 
At  the  rate  of  a  volume  for  each  four  years 
we  foresee  many  books  yet  to  come  unless 
Michael  should  be  so  beloved  of  the  gods  as 
to  die   young. 

But  Michael  is  an  interesting  boy,  and  he 
may  yet  become  a  good  citizen  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  seventh  volume. 
Just  at  present  he  is  passing  through  the 
mystic  phase,  and  at  night  he  dreams  oi 
"cadences  resounding  through  a  world  of 
polychromatic  images  and  recondite  jewels,  or 
spiritual  maladies  and  ruinatory  comets,  ot 
potions  for  revenge  and  love,  of  talismans  to 
fortune,  touchstones  of  treasure  and  eternal 
life,  and  strange  influential  herbs."  This 
sounds  bad,  but  Michael  was  only  twenty-two. 
None  the  less  he  would  be  rejected  by  the 
immigration  officials  on  the  ground  of  psycho- 
pathic inferiority,  which  means  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  the   commonplace. 

Apart  from  the  question  whether  Michael  is 
actually  worth  such  biographical  prodigality — 
and  this  remains  to  be  seen — the  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  piece  of  microscopical 
work  that  leaves  his  hero  stripped  of  all 
concealments  and  naked  to  the  marrow.  The 
Recording  Angel  could  do  no  more.  And  it 
makes  capital  reading. 

Sinister  Street.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  New 
York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Masefield. 
It  might  be  injudicious  to  say  that  John 
Masefield  has  won  for  himself  the  greatest 
name  in  modern  English  verse,  but  at  least 
he  belongs  to  some  two  or  three  whose 
achievements  are  surprising  enough  upon  a 
world  stage  that  seemed  to  be  swept  clean  of 
anything  even  suggestive  of  genius.  Mase- 
field's  earlier  poems  were  a  little  staggering 
to  the  conventions,  and  this  in  itself  was  a 
merit  at  a  time  when  the  conventions  had  be- 
come smothering,  but  in  his  later  verse  he  has 
succeeded  in  shedding  his  faults  without  any 
diminution   in   force   or  virility. 

The  present  volume  contains  five  poems. 
"Philip  the  King"  is  in  dramatic  form  and 
it  presents  the  Spanish  court  at  the  time  of 
the  Armada,  when  the  news  of  early  suc- 
cesses was  displaced  by  the  tidings  of  utter 
calamity.  The  story  is  told  in  the  main  by  a 
Spanish  captain  who  describes  to  the  king  the 
last  great  fight  with  Drake  and  his  fire  ships: 

The    English    would    not   close; 

They    fought   us   as  they  chose. 

Dealing  us  deadly  blows 
For    seven    hours. 

Lords  of  our   chiefest   rank 

The    bitter    billow    drank, 

For  there  the  English  sank 
Three   ships   of   ours. 

Mr.  Masefield's  knowledge  of  the  sea  stands 
him  in  good  stead,  and  this  may  be  said  also 
of  "The  River"  and  "The  Wanderer,"  both 
belonging  to  the  class  of  narrative  poems 
which  so  well   suit   Mr.   Masefield's  genius. 

But  perhaps  even  more  notable  is  the  short 
war  poem  entitled  "August,  1914."  Here  we 
have  none  of  the  blatant  boasts  nor  hectorings- 
already  so  amply  supplied  by  the  meaner 
rhymesters.  Mr.  Masefield  imagines  the  in- 
spiration coming  from  those  long  dead  in 
linglish  soil,  the  "sense  of  many  watchers 
muttering  near" ; 
A    muttering  from   beyond   the  veils  of   Death 

From  long-dead  men,  to  whom  this  quiet  scene 
Came   among    blinding   tears   with    the    last   breath, 

The    dying   soldier's   vision    of   his   queen. 

Mr.  Masefield  has  never  done  anything  bet- 
ter than  these  poems,  refreshingly  welcome  in 
a  desert  of  poetic  mediocrity.  But  since  grati- 
tude has  been  defined  as  a  lively  sense  of 
favors  to  come  we  shall  assuredly  expect  that 
even  greater  successes  will  come. 

Philip  the  King,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John 
Masefield.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
$1.25    net. 


Blind  Eyes. 
What  is  a  girl  to  do  who  is  about  to  be 
married  and  who  then  discovers  to  her  con- 
sternation that  marriage  implies  something 
more  than  a  ceremony  in  a  church.  "That," 
said  Xina,  "is  what  marriage  means,"  as  she 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  innocent  Cynthia's  bed 
and  expounded  the  mysteries.  It  is  an  irri- 
tating way  to  begin  a  chapter,  but  of  course 
we  can  use  our  imaginations. 

Therefore    Cynthia    decides    that    she    can 
never,   never   be   wed  and  she   breaks  her  en- 
gagement,   leaves    the    house    of    her    married 
sister,    who    knows    a    thing   or    two,    and    be- 
comes  a    stenographer   in   London,    where   she 
proceeds   to    fall    in    love   with    a    fe'low-clerk. 
She   shares    her   room    with    another  girl,    who 
becc   ics  the  mistress  of  a  rich  man,  and  thus 
CynV'ia   is   still    further   initialed.      And   so   it 
ntil    we    take    leave    of    this    interesting 
oung   lady,    with    all    scruples    gone    and    bar- 
kers   down,    virtually    asking    the    young    man 
ith  whom  she  has  fallen  in  love  to  marry  her. 


The  moral  of  all  this  extraordinarily  plain 
speaking  seems  to  be  that  everything  becomes 
tolerable,  legitimate,  and  even  desirable  by 
the  sanction  of  love. 

Blind      Eyes.       By      Margaret      Peterson.       Chi- 
cago:   Browne    &    Howell    Company. 


A  Stage  Story. 

Mr.  Merrick's  stories  are  not  great  work.s 
of  art,  but  of  their  kind  they  are  faultless. 
They  are  smooth  and  balanced  narratives  of 
the  things  that  happen,  and  with  a  certain 
delicate  idealism  that  shows  both  feeling  and 
skill. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  story  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  journalist  and  a  young  girl 
singer  who  finds  herself  in  the  worst  of  all 
predicaments  in  a  Paris  cafe  chantant.  Ralph 
Lingham  is  animated  by  the  best  of  all  chival- 
rous motives,  as  well  as  by  love,  when  he 
marries  Meenie  Weston,  but  his  devotion  is 
subjected  to  a  too  severe  strain  when  ho 
finds  presently  that  his  young  wife,  who 
seemed  so  forlorn  and  helpless,  makes  he- 
name  on  the  stage,  while  his  own  money- 
earning  powers  as  a  writer  sink  to  zero. 
How  can  he  consent  to  live  upon  his  wife? 
And  so  outraged  pride  degenerates  into  re- 
sentment, as  sometimes  happens  when  the 
lordly  male  is  dethroned  by  weaker  and  gentler 
hands.  Of  course  it  all  comes  right  in  the 
end  and  we  finish  the  last  page  in  a  glow  of 
kindly  sentiment. 

When  Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Window.  By 
Leonard  Merrick.     New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 


adopt    some    other    procedure    than    that    of    a 

;  blind     and     heartless     mechanism.       Diseased 

morals  must   be   treated   as   we   treat   diseased 

j  bodies — they    must    be    separately    diagnosed, 

I  not   only   with   the    head,    but    with    the   heart. 

We   have   spent   millions   of  dollars   in   wrong 

and   illogical   ways   and   it   would  now   become 

i  us  as  a  practical  people  to  look  at  the  crimi- 

|  nal,   not   through   his   crimes,   but   through   his 

still  persisting  humanity.     The  author  gives  us 

instances    of    her    own    experiences     but    they 

are  given   as   instances,   and   not   as   mere   bits 

|  of   sensationalism.      She    has   certainly   voiced 

a  sentiment  that  is  growing  stronger  and  she 

has  done  something  to   help  it  on   its  way. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Bars.  By  Winifred 
Louise  Taylor.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.50    net. 


Pauline  Bonaparte. 
Pauline    Bonaparte    was    Napoleon's    second 
sister,    and    when    that    has   been   said   every- 
[  thing    has    been    said    that    is    worth    saying. 
,  None  the   less   Mr.   Hector   Fleischmann   gives 
I  us  a  substantial  volume  about  a  woman  whose 
!  life   was   that   of   the   tenderloin   and   who   did 
nothing  to   distinguish   her  from  the  vast   sis- 
terhood of  frailty  and  folly  and  vice  to  which 
she    belonged.      Pauline    had    three    husbands 
and    lovers    innumerable.      She    was    evil    and 
beautiful,    without    either    soul    or    conscience, 
and   we   may   reasonably   wonder   why  any   ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  save  her  from  the  ob- 
livion  which    would    certainly    be    her   lot    but 
for    the    fact    that    she    was    the    sister    of    a 
great  man.     At  the  same  time  we  may  wonder 
if    Pauline   would   have   been   so   bad   had   she 
not   been    dragged    into   the    skies   by   the   tre- 
mendous comet  to  which  the  accident  of  birth 
had  attached  her. 

Pauline  Bonaparte  and  Her  Lovers.  By  Hec- 
tor Fleischmann.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  $3.50  net. 

Those  Who  Have  Come  Back. 

Mr.  MacFarlane,  while  not  adding  substan- 
tially to  our  knowledge  of  criminology,  gives 
us  a  series  of  pictures  of  criminals  who  have 
"come  back"  under  the  guidance  of  humaniz- 
ing influences.  The  author  swims,  of  course, 
with  the  tide  both  in  his  style  and  in  his 
opinions.  He  writes  in  the  gatling-gun  man- 
ner favored  by  the  cheap  magazine  and  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  criminal  is  the 
victim  of  society  and  that  so  long  as  we  have 
poverty  we  shall  have  also  desperate  deeds. 
And  we  may  admit  frankly  that  no  one  will 
succumb  to  temptations  that  do  not  exist,  and 
that  the  avoidance  of  water  is  a  certain  guar- 
antee against  drowning. 

The  book  is  earnest  and  vivid,  but,  like  most 
of  its  kind,  it  fails  to  recognize  that  crimi- 
nality is  a  purely  human  distinction  and  that 
many  of  the  worst  of  all  moral  offenses  lie 
outside  of  the  criminal  code. 

Those  Who  Have  Come  Back.  By  Peter  Clark 
MacFarlane.      Boston:   Little,    Brown  &    Co.;    $1.35 

net. 


Whitaker's  Dukedom. 
The  impersonation  of  some  wealthy  or  aris- 
tocratic person  has  formed  the  plot  of  many  a 
good  novel,  but  we  do  not  remember  any  pre- 
vious instance  where  the  impersonator  has 
permanently  "got  away  with  it."  This  it 
what  actually  happens  in  Mr.  Jepson's  new 
story,  which  shows  what  a  courageous  person 
Mr.  Jepson  must  be  and  the  intrepid  way  in 
which  he  handles  fate  and  fortune.  The 
same  flash  of  lightning  that  kills  the  Duke  of 
Lanchester  merely  stuns  James  Whiiaker,  to 
whom  he  is  talking,  and  as  the  two  men  are 
physical  duplicates  and  as  they  are  alone  in 
the  forest,  what  more  natural  than  that  the 
poor  man  should  exchange  clothes  with  the 
rich  man  and  for  once  in  his  life  pose  as  a 
duke  ?  This  is  what  James  Whitaker  does, 
and  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary  he  may 
still  be  in  possession  of  the  ducal  estates  and 
even  casting  his  vote  in  the   House  of  Lords. 

Whitaker's  Dukedom.      By    Edgar  Jepson.      In- 
dianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


Behind  the  Bars. 
Miss  Taylor  has  written  one  of  the  few 
books  of  genuine  value  on  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  and,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
valuable  because  it  advocates  no  royal  road  to 
relief  and  demands  no  law  for  the  instant  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  The  criminal,  says 
Miss  Taylor,  is  the  result  of  ages  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  his  making  our  own  civilization 
has  contributed.  If  we  are  to  destroy  crimi- 
nality  and   to   leform    the   criminal    we  must 


Chaucer. 
We  may  well  wonder  if  Chaucer  can  be  re- 
called to  popular  favor  by  any  process  o  f 
modernization,  however  skillful.  But  at  least 
the  attempt  is  an  eminently  worthy  one,  and 
it  has  now  been  made  with  rare  ability  and 
restraint  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy 
MacKaye.  They  tell  us  that  they  .have  en- 
deavored to  paraphrase  the  original  text  as 
little  as  possible  and  never  to  misrepresent  it. 
Some"  few  excessive  coarsenesses  have  been 
omitted  and  the  raciness  and  archaic  flavor 
have  been  preserved  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  reader's  ease.  As  an  example  of 
method  a  single  paragraph,  selected  at  ran- 
dom, may  be  quoted  :  "All  ye  prudent  women, 
take  ensample  here  from  Anelida  and  false 
Arcite ;  because  she  list  to  call  him  'dear 
heart,'  and  was  so  meek,  therefore  he  loved 
her  little.  The  nature  of  man's  heart  is  to 
delight  in  what  is  held  back,  so  may  God 
save  me !  For  what  he  can  not  have,  that 
would  he."  Now  that  is  good  work.  Lesser 
men  would  have  polished  that  stone  until  it 
shone  with  ugliness.  Here  we  have  the  real 
Chaucer,  and  with  nothing  removed  except  in- 
comprehensibilities. It  need  only  be  added 
that  the  book  is  a  handsome  one  of  some  six 
hundred  pages,  boldly  printed  and  with  many 
capital   illustrations  by  Warwick   Goble. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  Now  first  put  into  modern  English  by 
John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $2    net. 


College  Without  Money. 
In   this   book   is   collected   the   testimony   of 
I  some  sixty  men  and  women  who  have  worked 

their  way  through  college  and  who  tell  us 
■  how  they  did  it,  why  they  did  it,  and  the 
|  benefits  that  accrued  to  them.     One  is  inclined 

to  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  make  all 
I  college  men  earn  their  education  or  go  with- 
I  out,  since  it  would  seem  from  experience  that 
:  the  higher  education  paid  for  by  parents  and 
i  guardians  has  comparatively  small  value.  We 
1  prize  what  we  have  fought  for  and  we  fight 
j  for  what  we  prize — nothing  else. 

College  Men  Without  Money.  By  C.  B. 
Riddle.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;' $1    net. 

The  Lure  of  the  Camera. 
Mr.    Olcott's   book   is   calculated    to    lure   us 
I  all  into   the  black  magic  of  photography.     He 
I  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a  professional,  which  is 
i  evident  enough,  since  there  are  very  few  pro- 
fessionals who   can   do   work   so  good  as  this. 
I  But   the   book   contains   very  much   more   than 
1  photographs.     Mr.  Olcott  has  visited  the  homes 
>  and     haunts     of     Scott,     Eliot,     Wordsworth, 
Drummond,  Burns,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Haw- 
I  thorne,    Emerson,   Thoreau,    and   Aldrich,    and 
he  shows  us  that  he  can  use  his  pen  with  as 
much  skill  as -his  camera  and  that  his  appre- 
ciation  of  good  books  is  as  keen   as  his  love 
for    good    pictures.      His    work,    both    literary 
and  artistic,  is  admirable. 

The  Lube  of  the  Camera.  By  Charles  S.  Ol- 
cott.     Boston:  Houghton    Mifflin   Company;   $3  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
On  January  20  a  volume  of  hitherto  un- 
published poems  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  was  issued  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  This  is  edited  by  Sir  Frederic  G. 
Kenyon,  K.  C.  B..  D.  Litt.,  who  has  also  con- 
tributed an  introduction  dealing  with  the 
Browning  manuscripts.  The  book  contains 
twenty-nine  poems  by  Robert  Browning  and 
six  by   Mrs.   Browning. 

"The  Lone  Star  Ranger"  is  a  new  novel 
by  Zane  Grey  just  published  by  the  Harpers. 
It  is  a  tale  of  Texas  border  life  in  the  70's, 
giving  a  picture  of  the  contest  between  the 
outlaws  and  the  rangers.  The  principal  figure 
is  the  young  and  powerful  son  of  the  older 
fighting  stock  who  hoped  to  keep  clean  of  the 
life  of  a  gun-fighter.  Fate  was  stronger  than 
his  desire  for  peace,  and  he  is  precipitated 
into  the  outlaw  world,  where  he  finds  a  girl 
who  is  held  under  restraint. 

That  the  true  lesson  of  our  military  history 
teaches  the  unfitness  an  J  unreliability  of  a 
citizen-soldiery  for  efficient  service  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  Captain  Robert  Stockton,  Jr., 
in  "Peace  Insurance,"  just  issued  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  As  early  as  November,  1775, 
General  Washington  began  to  complain  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  raw  troops.  "Desertion, 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  war,  became 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.     Discipline 
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was  but  a  farce,  and  homesick  soldiers  took 
every  action  to  get  away."  After  Washington 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  at  Long  Island  "the 
militia  deserted  by  whole  regiments,  by  half 
ones,  and  by  companies  at  a  time."  Washing- 
ton wrote:  "I  am  persuaded,  and  am  as  fully 
convinced  as  I  am  of  any  one  fact  that  has 
happened,  that  our  liberties  must  of  necessity 
be  greatly  hazarded,  if  not  entirely  lost,  if 
their  defense  is  left  to  any  but  a  permanent 
standing  army." 

As  a  result  of  the  urgent  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  ever-growing  Conrad  public, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  on  the  15th  of  January 
published  the  great  Polish-English  author's 
volume  of  short  stories,  entitled  "A  Set  of 
Six."  While  this  volume  is  absolutely  new 
in  this  country,  it  is  one  that  was  brought  out 
in  England  some  little  time  ago.  The  only 
one  of  the  stories  which  has  been  published  in 
book  form  in  the  United  States  is  "The  Duel," 
published  here  separately  under  the  title  of  "A 
Point    of  Honor." 


"  The  one  indispensable  book  on 
the  Great  War"  is 

The  World  War 

How  it  Looks  to  the  Nations  Involved 
and  What  it  Means  to  Us 

By  Elbert  Francis  Baldwin 

Many  books  on  the  war  have  ap- 
peared. You  are  probably  tired  of 
seeing  them.  But  this  is  the  one  book 
that  gives  a  just  estimate  of  all  the 
principles  involved — which  everyone 
should  read  and  should  possess  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. 

Ask  for  it  at  the  Bookstore  or 

at  the  Library.     Also 

ask  for 

"The  finest  poem  on  the   Great  War" 

John  Masefield's  New  Book 

PHILIP  THE  KING 

And  Other  Poems 
By  John  Masefield 

Author  of  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy,"  etc. 

"August,  1914,"  is  described  as 
the  finest  poem  inspired  in  England 
by  the  war  ...  it  suggests  the  qual- 
ity of  Gray's  '  Elegy'  .  .  .  while 
'Philip  the  King'  ranks  with  the 
drama  of  the  greatest  Victorian  poets." 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


January  23,  1915. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case. 

To  analyze  the  documents  submitted  by 
England,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Germany  and 
so  determine  their  relative  responsibilities  in 
the  intricate  game  of  diplomacy  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  is  a  trivial  undertaking 
compared  with  that  of  setting  forth  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  war  and  their  ultimate 
responsibility,  but  ii  is  an  undertaking  that 
Mr.  Beck  has  performed  exceedingly  well. 
The  diplomatic  correspondence  set  forth  in 
the  several  White  and  Orange  Books  he  has 
handled  after  the  manner  of  evidence  and 
testimony  in  court  and  has  arrived  at  some 
striking  conclusions,  one  of  which  is  that  the 
German  authorities  were  not  ingenuous  in 
their  claim  that  they  sought  to  avoid  war 
and  urged  Austria  to  delay  her  attack  on 
Servia.  He  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  sig- 
nificant omissions  of  certain  letters  from  the 
German  White  Book,  the  existence  of  which 
is  implied. 

The  strongest  feature  of  Mr.  Beck's  inter- 
esting study  is  his  statement  concerning  the 
development  of  an  international  morality — a 
conscience  of  mankind,  and  the  weakest  is 
his  failure  to  realize  that  all  the  documentary 
material  he  has  employed  is  probably  verj 
incomplete.  Nevertheless  "The  Evidence  in 
the  Case"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  war. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case.  %  By  James  M. 
feck,  LL.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    SI. 

Betty's  Virginia  Christmas. 

Although  the  holiday  season  has  passed,  this 
story  of  Virginia  is  just  as  readable  at  pres- 
ent— in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  always, 
at  any  season,  prove  quite  delightful.  It  is  in 
Molly  Elliott  Seawall's  best  style,  and  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac," 
"Papa  Bauchard,"  and  "Little  Jarvis"  has  not 
yet  produced  anything  more  entertaining. 
Betty  is  all  that  a  Virginian  should  be — the 
daughter  of  a  soldier,  a  pretty  girl  of  many 
accomplishments,  who  can  paper  a  room  or 
play  the  harp  equally  well,  and  is  altogether 
thoroughly  captivating.  The  re*ader  is  intro- 
duced to  a  number  of  kindfy,  charming 
young  people,  and  taken  into  the  delights  of  a 
stirring  fox-hunt,  an  old-fashioned  Virginia 
country  ball,  and  a  Christmas  dinner.  It  is 
good  to  know  such  a  chivalrous  young  man  as 
Fortescue  the  West  Pointer,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion one  can,  with  right  good  will,  lift  both 
hands  and  say,  ''Bless  you,  my  children." 

Betty's  Virginia  Christmas.  By  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.50    net. 


tian  Science  Institute,  of  which  the  principal 
is  .Mrs.  Augusta  E.  Stetson.  Perhaps  the 
scope  of  this  volume  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  sub-title,  which  reads  "A  record  of  un- 
settled questions  which  arose  in  the  year  1909 
between  the  directors  of  the  Mother  Church, 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  New  York  City,  eight  of 
its  nine  trustees,  and  sixteen  of  its  prac- 
titioners."     The    price   is   $2.50. 


An  Extravaganza. 
Anne  Warner  has  done  better  work  than  this 
and  far  more  humorous.  She  tells  us  of  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Claverhouse,  whose  doctor 
tells  him  he  has  only  six  months  more  to  live 
and  who  is  silly  enough  to  believe  it.  But 
Claverhouse  is  engaged  to  marry  Madeline 
Wythe,  and  in  order  that  she  may  not  grieve 
unduly  at  his  death  he  proceeds  to  destroy  her 
love  for  him  by  a  series  of  pranks  and  esca- 
pades well  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Of  course  Claverhouse  recovers,  as 
they  always  do  in  such  stories,  and  then  he 
has  cause  to  wish  that  he  had  not  been  so 
desperately  funny. 

The  Gay  and   Festive  Claverhouse.      By   Anne 
Warner.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    ii    Co.. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Art  of  Life  Series  now  in  course  of 
issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch  150  cents  net)  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  publication  of  "Self- 
Culture  Through  the  Vocation,"  by  Edward 
Howard  Griggs.  The  author  would  have  us 
look  upon  our  vocations  as  containing  potential 
cultural  benefits  apart  from  their  material 
profits,  and  although  his  little  book  is  de- 
scribed as  optimistic,  which  is  probably  not 
his  fault,  it  is  eminently  sane  and  suggestive. 
"Design  in  Landscape  Gardening,"  by  Ralph 
Rodney  Root,  B.  S.  A.,  M.  L.  A.,  and  Charles 
Fabens  Kelley,  A.  B.  (Century  Company;  $^ 
net),  is  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  land- 
scape architecture  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  average  landowner  and  so  written  as  to 
solve  most  of  the  usual  difficulties.  The  prob- 
lem of  planting  and  leaf  color  receive  special 
attention,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  should 
prove  of  practical  value  to  those  in  search  of 
landscape  beauty.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
photographs,  drawings,   and  plans. 

"Lichens  from  the  Temple,"  by  Robert  Res- 
talrig  Logan  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  little 
volume  of  verse  that  is  well-nigh  faultless  in 
form  and  workmanship,  but  with  the  usual 
defect  of  a  lack  of  substantial  ideas.  There 
are  the  usual  verses  to  weeping  willows,  to 
the  moon,  to  fading  blossoms,  to  spirit-voices, 
and  sheep,  and  shadows,  but  nothing  that  can 
quicken  a  pulse  or  inspire  with  a  touch  of 
revelation.  One  would  suppose  that  a  writer 
with  such  unusual  powers  of  graceful  lan- 
guage would  sometimes  strike  from  the  shoul- 
der. 

G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  issued  a  formid- 
able volume  entitled  "Vital  Issues  in  Chris- 
tian Science,"  issued  by  the  New  York  Chris- 


THE  NIGHTSIDE  OF  JAPAN. 

T.  FujimotD  Writes  Quaintly  ot  Life  as  Seen   by   a 
Japanese. 

Frank    and    naive    is    T.    Fujimoto's    "The 
I  Nightside   of  Japan,"   which   at   once   becomes 
'  a    guidebook    as    well    as    a    veritable    encyclo 
I  padia   of  city  life  in  the  land  of  cherry  blos- 
soms.     However,    it   lacks    the    matter-of-fact- 
ness  of  a  guidebook,  being  written  in  a  highly 
!  interesting  vein.     Certainly  it  is  human,  puls- 
ing with   life,    and   thoroughly   descriptive.     A 
rare  insight  into  an  unusual  phase  of  Japanese 
life    is    given,    and    the    quaint    English,    often 
enough    halting    and    of    curious    grammatical 
construction,    is    rather    pleasing    than    other- 
wise.     The  author   says:      "Many  books  have 
been   written  on  Japan  by  the   Europeans,  but 
as   everything  was   observed  with   their    Euro- 
pean eyes,  the  true  features  of  the  country  of 
the    'Rising    Sun'    could    not    be    satisfactorily 
exhibited  by  them." 

The  publishers  announce  that  they  "had  the 
thought  of  giving  this  manuscript  to  a  literary 
man  to  correct,  but  on  consideration  decided 
that  revision  would  have  destroyed  much  ol 
its  quaint  charm  and  Oriental  atmosphere." 
It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  that  they  took  this 
view,  otherwise  much  of  the  appeal  of  the 
volume  would  have  been  lost.  Once  begun, 
one  will  want  to  finish  the  book,  and  then  put 
it  by  for  reference.  From  an  edifying  chap-  j 
ter  on  "The  Rikisha-Man"  the  following  is 
taken  : 

One  day  in  December  I  went  to  the  house  of  | 
a  head  rikisha-man,  accompanied  by  Kinsan. 
my  new  friend ;  and  when  I  was  introduced 
to  the  master  and  told  him  my  wishes  to  be- 
come a  rikisha-man  he  kindly  taught  me  the  | 
process  for  entry  into  the  rikisha-man  circle. 
First,  the  uniform  and  articles  necessary  for  ! 
the  calling  must  be  prepared,  and  they  con- 
sisted of  a  cap,  a  livery,  a  shirt,  a  trousers, 
a  lantern,  and  a  blanket.  If  these  articles 
should  be  newly  bought  they  would  cost  over 
ten  yen,  but  as  I  had  not  such  a  big  sum  I 
was  troubled  how  to  get  them.  Looking  my 
face,  the  head  rikisha-man  smiled  and  whis- 
pered to  me,  "Never  mind,  my  boy  ;  it  is  quite 
enough  if  you  can  show  these  articles  on  the 
occasion  when  you  have  to  be  inspected  at  the 
police.  I  shall  lend  you  good  ones  when  you 
go  to  the  police,  and  afterwards  you  would 
better  buy  some  old  ones  at  a  shop  of  second- 
hand articles."  I  was  much  moved  and  re- 
lieved by  the  kindness  of  the  master,  but  at 
the  same  time  another  anxiety  rose  in  my 
mind.  It  was  the  for  the  examination  at  the 
police.  "What  kind  of  examination,"  in- 
quired I  to  the  headman,  "shall  I  have  at  the 
police  ?"  "You  will  be  examined  whether  you 
are  able  to  be  a  good  guide  in  the  city,"  re- 
plied the  old  fellow.  "But  I  don't  know  the 
particulars  of  Tokyo  yet."  "Then  you  are 
better  to  commit  memory  the  principal  streets 
and  places  by  the  map  of  Tokyo."  As  soon 
as  I  came  home  I  opened  a  map  and  made 
efforts  to  study  it  until  late  in  the  night. 

Next  morning  J  went  to  the  Honjo  police 
station  and  made  application  for  the  registra- 
tion of  rikisha- man-ship.  Being  summoned 
before  a  constable,  I  was  first  inquired  of 
my  age  and  caste.  Then  he  made  another 
inquiry  about  the  reasons  of  becoming  the 
rikisha-man  ;  he  advised  me  that  a  young  man 
as  I  am  would  not  be  good  to  fall  into  the 
lowest  class  of  laborers  like  rikisha-men,  and 
added  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  find 
any  other  business  proper  for  a  student.  I 
thank  for  his  kind  advice,  but  told  him  that  I 
could  not  find  any  other  work  which  can  earn 
money  necessary  for  me  at  present.  At  last 
he  consented  to  register  my  name  in  the 
rikisha-man  list  of  the  Honjo  circle,  and  then 
there  followed  the  inspection  on  the  uniform 
and  articles.  I  could  easily  pass  it,  owing 
to  the  favor  of  the  kind  headman,  and  come 
home  much  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this 
morning. 

This  afternoon,  after  paying  back  the  uni- 
form to  the  head  rikisha-man,  I  went  to  a  shop 
of  old  sundry  articles  and  could  collect  all 
things  necessary  for  my  new  profession.  Ap- 
proaching the  evening,  I  finished  supper  and 
first  tried  to  put  on  the  rikisha-man's  uniform. 
1  was  a  novice  of  the  rikisha-men  circle.  How 
funny  my  appearance  was  in  this  evening;  my 
head  was  half  concealed  in  an  old  military 
cap,  perhaps  once  worn  by  a  brave  soldier 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  my  body  wrapped 
in  a  narrow-pieced  coat  of  school  uniform 
over  an  old  knit  undershirt,  the  trousers  being 
an  old  black  military  duck,  and  the  feet  were 
covered  with  the  Japanese  socks  ftabi),  over 
which  I  put  on  straw  sandals.  When  my 
sister  gave  me  her  old  blanket  she  said,  "Are 
you  going  to  be  a  rikisha-man  since  this 
evening  at  last?"  and  her  eyes  were  fuil  of 
tears.  I  put  the  blanket  on  my  shoulder,  and 
took  a  small,  long,  paper  lantern  in  m\  right 
hand.  Bidding  farewell  to  her  and  my  brother, 
I  left  my  home  for  the  house  of  the  rikisha 
master. 

It  was  dark  now.  I  called  on  Kinsan  first, 
and  he  went  together  with  me.  On  the  way 
he    taught    me    how    to    induce    the    guests    to 


take  rikisha,  told  that  it  was  strictly  prohibited 
to  return  on  the  same  road  unless  I  was  hired 
by  a  guest,  and  that  the  lantern  should  be 
lighted  in  any  case.  He  remarked  that,  if  1 
violated  these  police  regulations.  I  should  lie 
punished  with  a  fine. 

Arriving  at  the  master's  house,  Kinsan 
thanked  him  for  his  kind  assistance  on  the 
registration  of  his  friend  at  the  police,  and 
asked  him  to  lend  me  a  rikisha  cart.  The 
master  showed  me  a  pretty  old  cart,  and  said 
it  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  newcomer, 
as  it  was  comparatively  lighter  than  others. 
By  the  kind  leadership  of  Kinsan  I  oiled  its 
axle,  and  after  paying  ten  sen,  the  hire  of  the 
cart  for  this  night,  I  marched  out  for  the 
battlefield  first  for  my  life  !  When  we.  Kinsan  , 
and  I,  came  in  a  street  just  behind  Asakusa 
Park,  Kinsan  tried  to  challenge  two  young  : 
fellows  passing  by  us :  "Hallo !  Will  you 
take  rikisha?  Only  ten  sen  to  Yoshiwara !" 
One  of  the  two  turned  back  and  said,  "Ten 
sen  too  dear!  Eight  sen  each  will  do."  "'All 
right,"  echoed  Kinsan.  "Please  yet  on  the 
cart"  ;  and,  turning  to  me.  he  said,  "Take  one 
on  yours."  By  Kinsan's  help  I  could  capture 
the  first  guest  for  my  new  profession.  As 
soon  as  the  two  debauchees  got  on  the  carts, 
we  ran  quickly  to  carry  them  into  the  "Night- 
less  City." 

"I  say,  rikisha-man,"  cried  one  on  Kinsan's 
cart,  "make  haste  !  If  you  pass  other  riki- 
shas  on  the  way,  I  shall  increase  the  fare  by 
two  sen  for  every  rikisha!"  "All  right,"  re- 
plied my  friend,  who  began  to  run  his  full 
speed,  and  I  followed  him.  The  distance  to 
Yoshiwara  is  short,  and  the  road  even  and 
straight  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  my  training  of  feel 
during  the  labor  as  the  newspaper  distributer, 
it  was  very  hard  to  run  by  drawing  a  cart,  and 
the  sweat  flowed  down  over  the  face  and  body, 
even  in  the  cold  night  of  winter  my  shirt  and 
coat  got  wet  through,  as  if  I  met  with  a  sud- 
den shower.  Before  we  arrived  at  the  Great 
Gate  (O-mon),  we  had  passed  six  carts.  Get- 
ting down  from  the  carts  at  the  gate,  one  of 
the  two  praised  us  with  satisfaction  upon  his 
face :  "Thank  for  your  troubles !  As  you 
are  young,  we  could  come  very  quick.  Take 
this  !"  and,  giving  two  fifty-sen  silvers  to  Kin- 
san, the  two  hastened  away  into  the  gate. 
Kinsan  gave  me  one  of  the  silvers,  and  said 
with  a  smile,  "What  a  luck  for  us  this  night!" 
At  this  moment  two  students  happened  to 
come  out  of  the  gate,  and  Kinsan  did  not  miss 
to  catch  the  birds.  "Gentlemen."  called  he 
out.  "will  you  take  the  cart?  We  are  going 
back;  please  get  on  to  the  tram."  "How  much 
to  the  main  road?"  asked  one  of  the  students. 
"Only  ten  sen  each,"  responded  Kinsan.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  carts,  and  again 
I  ran,  following  Kinsan's  cart.  Soon  we  came 
to  the  halting-place  of  the  tramcar  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Asakusa  Temple,  and  received 
ten  sen  each.  While  I  was  searching  for  an- 
other guest,  mingled  in  many  rikisha-men, 
Kinsan  was  quick  to  catch  a  new  bird,  and  ran 
away  tor  somewhere, 

Suddenly  I  was  called  by  a  lady.  "Mr. 
Rikisha-man,  will  you  take  me  to  the  street 
Imado  ?"  "All  right,  thanks,  madam,"  replied 
I,  a  little  perplexed  by  the  unexpected  happy 
application.  Much  glad  to  have  got  a  guest 
independently  by  myself,  I  ran  with  all  my 
strength.  "Don't  run  so  quick,  Kurumayasan 
(Mr.  Rikisha-man)  !"  cried  the  lady.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  in  so  great  haste.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  not  trained  well  in  your  work 
yet."  Certainly  I  was  a  new  rikisha-man,  first 
appeared  this  night.  It  is  sure  that  she 
judged  me  by  my  queer  dress  ;  and  in  addition 
to  it,  as  she  was  lighter  than  a  man,  I  often 
jumped  up  while  running,  and  she  had  an  in- 
sight into  the  rawness  of  my  art  on  drawing 
cart.  After  quarter  an  hour  I  arrived  at 
Imado,  and  was  taught  by  her  to  turn  into 
a  narrow  side  street.  When  she  got  down  at 
the  entrance  of  her  house  there  appeared  a 
young  girl  of  some  eighteen  and  received  her. 
The  lady  gave  me  thirty  sen,  and  very  kindly 
told  me  to  take  a  rest  for  a  while.  I  thanked 
her,  but  soon  left  the  house  for  further  work. 
When  I  came  near  a  large  beef  shop  in  the 
street,  I  found  two  empty  rikishas  and  rikisha- 
men  repeatedly  bowing  before  a  policeman. 
Afterwards  I  was  told  by  them  that  they  had 
been  pressing  upon  passers-by  to  take  rikisha, 
and  being  discovered  by  the  policeman,  pun- 
ished with  the  fine  of  thirty  sen  each.  A  fine 
of  thirty  sen  !  A  great  part  of  the  sum  earned 
by  their  hard  work  in  this  night  was  thus  for- 
feited. How  foolish  and  poor  fellows  they 
were  ! 

Near  a  cross-road  I  was  waiting  for  another 
guest,  but  could  catch  none  till  half-past  ien. 
I  felt  extreme  cold,  and  my  hands  and  teet 
were  gradually  to  be  benumbed.  I  went  into 
a  mochiya  (a  lowest  class  shop  of  nce-brcad 
and  other  eatables)  to  take  something  and 
warm  my  body.  The  shop  was  thronged  with 
rikisha-men,  the  habitue  of  every  night,  and  1 
did  not  expect  to  find  Kinsan  among  them. 
When  he  saw  me  he  came  to  me  and  asked  : 
"My  brother,  how  it  was  with  you?"  "After 
I  parted  from  you,"  answered  I,  "I  got  thirty 
sen  only."  "Same  for  me,  either,"'  said  he, 
"but  we  are  rather  lucky  this  night.  There  is 
a  man  who  got  thirty  sen  only  and  was  fined 
twice." 

Young  and  old  rikisha-men  sat  around  a 
dirty  large  square  table,  and  were  talking 
noisily  while  they  ate  mochi  and  drank  tea. 
All  their  dresses  were  old  and  filthy,  far  worse 
than  mine.  Some  twisted  ragged  blankets 
round  their  neck,  and  some  carried  half-broken 
paper  lanterns  by  their  side.  An  old  man  com- 
plained that,  though  he  worked  hard  till  very 
late  every  night,  he  could  not  come  home  with 
the  money  sufficient  for  supporting  his  family, 
for  he  must  pay  the  hire  for  the  cart,  the 
prices  for  candles  of  the  lantern,  and  the  cost 
of  luncheons  ;  and,  moreover,  sometimes  fines 
were  squeezed  in  consequence  of  his  uninten- 
tional violation  of  the  police  regulations. 
Listening  to  these  shabby  orators,  and  much 
interested  with   various  topics  entirely  strange 


to  me,  I  took  two  trays  of  mochi.  and  after 
paying  ten  sen,  I  left  the  shop  to  expose  my 
nody  again   into  the  chill  air  of  the  midnight. 

I  held  up  the  frozen  shaft  of  the  can  and 
at  the  moment  about  to  turn  a  corner  a  gi 
man  in  cloak  appeared  before  me.  and  said  : 
"Kurumaya  (rikisha-man),  take  me  to  the 
bluff  of  Hongo.  How  much  do  you  wanl  " 
"What  part  of  the  bluff,  sir'"  asked  I.  "Wry 
near  to  the  Imperial  University,"  replied  he. 
"It  is  very  late  now.  sir.  said  l  again.  "I 
ask  you  to  pay  fifty  sen."  "Forty  sen  will 
do!"  commanded  he.  At  last  I  ■.-reed  i"  go 
by  forty  sen,  and  ran  a  -iih  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  cart,  encouraging  my  legs,  alread} 
tired  out  by  the  unaccustomed  hard  work  since 
the  evening.  It  took  a  quarter  to  go  up  th< 
ascent  of  Kiridoshi,  and  when  1  came  near 
the  front  gate  of  the  University  I  inquired 
the  guest:  "Here  is  the  University,  sir, 
where  is  your  house?"  There  was  no  answer 
from  him — he  fell  into  sleep  on  the  cart. 
After  a  few  moments,  awakened  by  my  voice, 
he  cried,  "Go  straight  on  farther!"'  I  was 
compelled  to  run  on  again,  and.  coming  at  a 
corner  about  quarter  a  mile  distant  from  the 
University  gate,  he  cried  again,  "Turn  the 
corner!"  At  last  I  could  arrive  at  his  house: 
he  paid  forty  sen  sharp,  and  disappeared  into 
his  house. 

The    bell    on    the    clock-tower    of    the    Firs! 
Higher  Middle  School  struck  one.     I  shivered 
by    cold    and    hastened    to    go    home.      Sweat, 
which    had    been    streaming    over    my    whole 
;  body,   "began   to    freeze   now,    and    I    felt    pains 
at  every  part  of  the  body.     I  put  on  the  nlan- 
I  ket  over  the   head  and  walked  quickly,   warm- 
ing the  hands  by  holding  them  over  the  light 
]  of  lantern.     The  severe  cold  bit  me  more  and 
more  ;   stars   were   gazing  upon   me   with    their 
j  piercing    eyes    high    above    the    sky,    and    the 
I  roofs    of    the    houses    on    both    sides    of    the 
1  street  were  covered  with  the  glazed   frost.     It 
was  a  quarter  past  two  when  I  threw  m\    hall" 
I  frozen  body  into  my  house. 

The    work    is    handsomely    illustrate  I 
I  halftones   and   drawings,    and   is   a   strong    ad- 
dition   to    literature    of   merit.      More    bj     this 
author  would  be  welcome. 
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'  TO-DAY." 


George  Broadhurst  has  become  one  of  our 
notable  American  dramatists.  In  emancipating 
himself  from  writing  light  farces  only,  he 
showed  his  innate  taste  for  serious  themes. 
And  he  has  taken  his  work  seriously,  having, 
it  is  very  evident,  saturated  himself  with  the 
technic  of  Continental  dramatists.  In  study- 
ing the  work  of  European  writers,  however, 
he  has  strayed  rather  widely  from  American 
ideals.  Europe  has  so  much  older  a  civiliza- 
tion than  ours  that  an  almost  despairing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  darker  truths  of  life  is 
inevitable  in  European  literature.  But  in 
young,  vigorous,  growing  America  optimism 
is  the  note.  Hopefulness,  idealism  prevail, 
and  from  them  come  the  national  taste  for 
"uplift"  in  the  drama — the  serious  drama. 
For  that  reason  it  always  remains  an  incon- 
gruity, the  sort  of  artless  unconscious  enjoy- 
ment with  which  Americans  accept  the  cyni- 
cism and  the  elegantly  vicious  suggestion  in 
Americanized  versions  of  European  operettas 
and  musical  comedies. 

In  Mr.  Broadhurst's  plays,  therefore,  one 
detects  a  reflection  of  the  more  sombre  spirit 
characteristic  of  European  drama.  With  this, 
however,  is  blended  remarkably  realistic 
presentations  of  American  present-day  life, 
given  in  well-constructed,  compact,  and  bril- 
liantly written  drama.  When  I  say  ''brilliantly 
written"  I  do  not  mean  with  verbal  fireworks 
or  showy  epigrams.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  But 
in  "Bought  and  Paid  For,"  "The  Price,"  and 
"To-Day*"  the  brilliancy  of  the  writer's  work 
consists  in  the  economy  and  ability  with  which 
he  employs  his  material.  There  is  not  a  word 
wasted  in  the  dialogue.  Not  a  scene,  not  a 
character,  hut  what  contributes  strongly  to 
the  entire  structure.  In  the  touches  of  humor 
in  the  dialogue  the  author  still  continues  to 
make  his  point.  Every  time  that  that  mellow 
and  lovable  old  German,  Father  Wagner,  sasTs 
"American  style"  and  the  audience  laughs 
Mr.  Broadhurst  has  neatly  added  one  more 
count  to  his  indictment  of  the  American  prodi- 
gal, which  in  this  case  consists  of  those 
money-dispensing  wives  whose  gods  are  dress 
and  display.  It  is  they  who  are  indicted  in 
"To-Day,"  a  play  whose  title  indicates  that 
the  sores  on  the  body  domestic  that  Mr. 
Broadhurst  attacks  with  his  keen  and  glitter- 
ing surgeon's  scalpel,  are  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  in  a  state  of  rank  and  ugly  growth 
all  around  us.  It  is  true  that  plenty  of  people 
will  not  admit  it,  refuse  to  face  it ;  true,  also, 
that  others  do  not  realize  it.  But  students  of 
the  national  psychology  discern  a  significance 
in  such  matters  as  the  extremes  in  woman's 
dress  and  the  national  epidemic  of  the  dance 
which  reveal  a  certain  sense  of  demoralization 
resulting  from  too  much  prosperity  in  hands 
incapable  of  wisely   administering  it. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Broadhurst  treats  of  in 
"To-Day,"  and  treats  of  most  realistically  and 
interestingly.  For  even  in  the  darkest  and 
most  terrible  phases  of  the  play  the  interest 
felt  is  of  that  breathless  nature  which  holds 
audiences  rigid  in  an  almost  painful  tension 
of  suspense. 

The  play  begins  lightly  and  gayly  enough  to 
suit  any  taste.  Two  pretty  women,  beautifully 
gowned,  discussing  in  a  handsomely  appointed 
home  such  pleasant  vanities  of  life  as  pretty 
tress  5,  gay  parties,  and  luxurious  automo- 
biles. They  agree  that  a  most  desirable  pos- 
session is  a  husband  who  is  a  good  business 
man,  and  eventually  an  article  of  this  nature 
appears  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Fred- 
erick Wagner,  a  fine  young  man  whose  ex- 
ploits in  Wall  Street  have  been  somewhat  nul- 
lified by  his  wife's  activity  in  dispensing  the 
medium  he  has  been  so  laboriously  acquiring. 
The  young  husband  is  "all  in,"  exhausted,  and 
in  need  of  a  quiet  evening  in  the  bosom 
of  a  loving  and  sympathetic  family.  But  his 
pretty,  spoiled  young  butterfly  of  a  wife  wants 
him  at  her  party,  sounds  of  the  escaping  mer- 
riment of  which  reach  us  from  an  adjoining 
apartment. 

An  old  couple,  German,  but  partly  Ameri- 
canized, figure  on  the  scene  as  slightly  incon- 
gruous elements,  until  the  husband  arrives; 
ther.  it  is  evident  that  between  them  and  him 
flow  the  full  tides  of  a  deep  and  trustful 
fai  .ly  affection.  This  parental  pair  form  a 
si  -tiful  and  indispensable  element  in  the 
play  for  to  them  do  the  emotions  induced  by 
the  play  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief,  as  to 
something  lovely  and  enduring  izi  human  na- 
whea  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  the 


young  wife  and  her  friend  are  made  apparent. 
The  husband  is  the  victim.  He  loves  and 
trusts  a  creature  that  has  not  one  trait  to  at- 
tract or  upon  which  to  rely.  Youth  and 
physical  charm  are  her  sole  assets.  As  the 
play  develops,  and  we  see  what  a  diseased 
excrescence  she  is  upon  an  otherwise  whole- 
some family  life,  common  sense  suggests  an 
operation  through  the  medium  of  the  divorce 
court.  Her  husband  is  a  man  of  character 
and  resolution.  In  life,  when  the  inevitable 
discovery  came,  that  is  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. Divorce,  however,  often  as  it  figures 
in  drama  and  fiction,  is  never  used  as  a 
denouement,  Mr.  Broadhurst  had  planned  a 
darker  and  more  terrible  outcome.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  working  it  out  with  all  his 
unquestioned  ability7.  He  made  it  seem  cred- 
ible. 

The    play    goes    with    immense    momentum. 
In  the  final  scene  we  sit  like  statues,  scarcely 
breathing.     We  are  .watching  the  working  out 
of  one  of  those  terrible  tragedies  the  truthful- 
ness and  probability  of  which  the  newspapers 
daily    confirm.      But    there    is    one,    only    one, 
false  note  in  the  whole  play.     That  old  couple, 
as    painted    by    Mr.    Broadhurst,    would    never 
have     contributed      from     the     clean,     sober, 
healthy,     wholesome     currents     of    life     that 
flowed    in    their    veins    that    awful    tide    that 
made  a  murderer's  vision  see  scarlet.     It  is  the 
tenderloin    men   who    treat    their   women    that 
way,    and    not    the    good    and    honorable    man 
who   was  luckless  enough   to  have  taken  Lily 
Wagner   to   wife.      She   was   only   an   "easiest 
way"  girl,  but  worse,   far  worse,  than  Eugene 
Walter's    feeble    heroine.      Lily    Wagner,    al- 
though sheltered  and  cherished,  was  bound  to 
sink    inevitably    when    her    desires    conflicted 
with  her  destiny.     You  can  draw  a  moral  from 
"To-Day,'*  if  you  will,   or  rather  a  stern,  al- 
most savage  warning.     But  whenever  we  men- 
tally   regard    the    Wagner    trio,    that    is,    the 
parents    and   the   son.    after   the   play   is   over 
and    we    are    reviewing;    our    impressions,    we 
I  run    against    that    basic    fact    that    Frederick 
J  Wagner  was  not  that  kind  of  man.     Not  that 
!  one   pauses  to   realize   it   during  the   progress 
of  the  play.     Founded  though  the  piece  is  on 
many  of  the  basic  truths  of  human  nature,  it 
has   action  enough  to  suit  the  most  melodra- 
matic   in    tastes.      The    component    parts    are 
fitted   in   as   accurately    and   compactly   as  the 
!  stones  in  an  arch.     And  when  the  final  scene 
i  came,    like    the   bursting   of    a    thunder-storm. 
|  it  was  frightful,  but  the  climax  had  been  led 
I  up  to  so  skillfully  and  inevitably,  that  during 
j  that  morbid  fascination  in  which  we  were  held 
I  by  the  display'  of  the  primitive  ferocity  in  hu- 
man  nature  we  were  temporarily  oblivious  of 
the    incongruity   between    the    husband's    deed 
j  and   his  real  character.     Still  Mr.  Broadhurst 
I  could  no  doubt  advance  much  proof  in  sup- 
[  port    of    the   probability    of   his    climax.      And 
j  it  is  often  true  that 

To  be  wroth   with  those  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

So  while  we  sat  there  watching  the  dreadful 
1  issue  of  the  play  it  went  with  the  sweep  and 
'  the  momentum  of  a  fearful  reality. 

An  exceptionally  fine  company  gave  the  play 
the  sort  of  representation  that  it  requires. 
Arthur  Byron,  of  course,  we  know.  Never 
1  having  actually  attained  to  the  dignity  of  star- 
i  dom.  perhaps  because  of  a  certain  sober  sta- 
bility about  his  work,  he  yet  stands  for  the 
,  better  elements  among  the  acting  body  of  the 
!  American  stage,  and  his  name  in  itself  con- 
stitutes a  drawing  card.  Mr.  Byron  can  act 
comedy  so  well  that  some  theatre-goers  who 
j  have  only  seen  him  in  light  and  mirthful 
'  pieces  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  terrific, 
driving  force  with  which,  after  having  estab- 
j  lished  the  reality  of  Frederick  Wagner's  char- 
:,  acter  in  the  preceding  acts,  he  showed  us  the 
primitive  brute  brought  to  life  by  the  vile- 
ness  of  outraged  trust  in  the  soul  of  the  same 
quiet  citizen.  Powerfully  depicted,  too,  was 
the  voiceless  horror  of  the  husband  when 
j  cold  realization  had  come.  And  how  mag- 
nificently natural  were  the  pose  and  sbudder- 
ings  of  terror  of  the  wretched  wife. 

Clara  Mann,  an  actress  whose  name  is  al- 
most unknown  to  home-staying  denizens  of 
this  theatre-loving  city,  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished in  the  art,  not  only  of  consistent  char- 
acter representation,  but  also  in  that  of  de- 
picting intense  emotion.  Mean  and  petty  and 
i  selfish  as  were  all  the  feelings  that  swayed 
j  Lily  Wagner,  that  last  burst  of  overwhelming 
!  terror,  so  graphically  depicted  by  the  actress, 
brought  her  wife's  wretched  little  pinch- 
beck soul  within  the  instinctive  sympathy  of 
common   humanity. 

Miss  Claire  Lindsay's  conception  of  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Garland  fell  in  perfectly 
with  that  of  the  author.  Her  skilful  sang 
froid.  and  the  apparent  nonchalance  yet 
actual  solicitude  with  which  the  temptress 
conveyed  half  meanings  during  the  scene  of 
temptation,  were  points  in  a  generally  clever 
and  consistent  impersonation,  and  due  heed 
was  given  to  the  requirement  of  elegant  and 
up-to-date   costuming. 

Another  portraiture,   that  of  Mrs.   Farring- 
don.   who    is   a   sort  of   high-art,    handsomely- 
bound,  and  gilded   edition   de   luxe  of  a  pan- 
1  derer,  was  very  effective  in  the  role,  with  her 
I  resplendence  oi  mature  yet  shapely  flesh  set 


off  by  sumptuous  toilets,  her  declicately  bal- 
anced social  graces,  her  silken  tones,  and  her 
adroitly  refined  insinuations.  The  author  has 
striven  to  give  a  flavor  of  originality  to  the 
character  by  showing  the  lady  as  susceptible 
to  the  charm  of  Shelley  and  Beethoven. 
This,  however,  failed  to  interest  the  audience, 
who  by  this  time  had  begun  to  hear  faintly 
"the  beating  of  wings,  the  beating  of  giant 
wings,"  the  wings  of  doom. 

All  the  beauty  inherent  in  the  play  dwelt,  as 
I  have  already  said,  in  the  characters  of  the 
homely  old  parents  of  the  husband.  Mr.  Her- 
man Gerold,  who  impersonates  the  father,  is 
evidently  a  German,  as  evidenced  by  both  fea- 
tures and  speech  characteristics.  But  these 
adventitious  elements  in  the  artistic  success 
of  the  portraiture  should  not  tend  to  mini- 
mize the  real  understanding  with  which  Mr. 
Gerold  expressed  the  kindly,  simple,  genial 
soul  of  old  Mr.  Wagner. 

A  more  than  common,  fine,  and  delicate 
characterization  of  the  mother  was  given  by 
Miss  Alice  Gale,  who  in  addition  to  the  tech- 
nical skill  with  which  she  achieved  a  German 
flavor  in  the  externals  of  the  character,  ex- 
hibited also  the  art  of  delicately  indicated  yet 
thoroughly  conveyed  feeling.  The  presence  of 
this  couple  was  particularly  instrumental  in 
placing  a  depth  of  family  atmosphere  and 
family  sentiment  to  the  background  of  the 
picture  that  greatly  enriched  and  humanized 
it.  The  blended  character  of  the  two  and  one 
or  two  scenes  in  the  play  reminded  me  of  a 
brilliant  short  story  of  Jewish  family  life  in 
one  of  our  American  weeklies,  entitled  tvThe 
Mind  Cat,"  in  which  something  of  a  similar 
upheaval  takes  place  with  happier  results.  In 
that  story  the  wife  was  fundamentally  straight 
and  the  finale  profoundly  natural  yet  perfectly 
artistic  The  reader  was  soothed  and  satisfied 
by  the  evocation  of  sweet  and  wholesome  feel- 
ing and  by  the  overwhelming  testimony  to  the 
enduring  nature  of  family  affections.  This  is 
the  omission,  the  blank,  in  "To-Day."  There 
is  a  mixture  of  ill-assorted  domestic  elements, 
and  a  frightful,  devastating  explosion.  Every- 
thing lies  in  ruins  ;  and  oh,  the  pity  of  seeing 
the  old  couple  out  in  the  cold,  gazing,  moan- 
ing and  bewildered,  on  the  havoc  wrought 
It  is  quite  true.  These  things  happen.  And 
what  has  happened  is  founded  on  dominant 
human  emotions.  But  what  has  failed  us  is 
some  essence  of  the  great  suggestion  de- 
manded by  the  national  temperament — hope 
instead  of  despair — and  that  gleam  from  the 
future  that  beckons  toward  a  victory  that 
shall  issue  from  present  defeat.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  the  future,  George  Broadhurst  will 
recognize  that  demand  made  by  a  growing 
and  spiritually  optimistic  people  and  will  turn 
his  unusual  talents  toward  artistically  grati- 
fying it. 

Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment,  however,  thai 
because  of  this  omission  one  should  dismiss 
either  the  play  or  the  performance  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  Theatre-goers  who  value 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  powerful 
drama  artistically  presented  will  want  to  see 
"To-Day."  While  it  fails  to  carry  a  message 
of  hope,  at  least  it  carries  with  it  a  warning 
— too  savage  a  warning,  perhaps — but  given 
with  power  and  purpose,  and  the  piece  is 
played  by  a  company  so  competent  as  to  carry 
over  every  fine  shade  etched  in  by  the  author. 
And  there  are  many  fine  shades  in  the  play,  as 
well  as  bold  and  brilliant  action. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 

Vaudeville  would  seem  this  week  to  have 
captured  a  name  and  personality  big  in  the 
better  and   more   _-T)utable   class   of  pugilistic 


annals  in  the  shape  of  Jim  Corbett.  It  is  a  I 
drawing  name  in  San  Francisco,  where  Cor- 
bett has  long  been  known  and  esteemed  in 
circles  interested  in  athletics.  Big  audiences 
acclaim  him,  and  big  flower-pieces  attest  the 
kind  of  regard  which  will  dig  down  into 
pockets  to  prove  it. 

And  yet,  poor  Jim  Corbett !  Who  would 
choose  such  a  fate  for  him?  If  I  remember 
right,  he  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
in  the  art  of  acting.  But  he  has  a  name  of 
commercial  value.  Therefore  he  has  to  drag 
it  around  the  country  and  draw  an  income 
from  it  by  trying  to  be  a  monologist.  Well, 
he  is  one,  all  right,  a  monologist  with  one 
theme — himself.  He  impresses  one  as  having 
placed  himself  patiently  and  good-naturedly 
in  the  hands  of  his  vaudeville  trainers,  who 
have  coached  him  in  the  delivery  of  his  group 
of  yarns,  and  ineffably  flat  yarns  they  are, 
too.  Evidently  the  gentle  ex-fighter  does  not 
possess  much  innate  humor,  or,  at  least,  the 
art  of  conveying  it.  Whether  it  is  his  own  or 
his  adviser's  idea  to  stick  to  the  subject  of 
himself,  it  struck  me  as  a  very  bad  one. 
WTiat?  Can  a  champion  or  once-great  cham- 
pion travel  all  over  his  own  country  and  the 
broad  world  and  store  up  no  more  exciting 
experiences  than  those  resulting  in  retailing 
the  exclamation  of  "two  kids  who  said  'Gee  ! 
that's  Jim  Corbett!'"  or  telling  of  the  hotel 
steward  who  insisted  on  ejecting  Corbett's 
dog  from  a  hotel  dining-room  until  he  dis- 
covered the  identity  of  the  illustrious  guest 
Why  in  the  world  does  not  the  monologist 
monologize  with  other  men's  jokes,  since  he 
has  none  of  his  own  ?  For  one  can  not  call 
these  experiences  which  Corbett  retails  with 
bursts  of  laughter,  and  assurances  that  they 
are  the  funniest  ever,  as  humor.  I  have  an 
idea,  however,  that  he  can  not  tell  a  comic 
yarn  comically.  He  just  stands  up  before  us, 
six  feet  of  athletic  manhood,  pleasant  and 
likable — and  would  be  more  so  if  they  would 
provide  him  with  a  less  self-glorifying  theme 
— well-tailored,  immaculately  creased,  and 
reels  off  his  yarns  with  every  appearance  of 
firmly  believing  that  they  have  some  body  to 
them.  And  the  women  in  the  audience  look 
faintly  puzzled,  while  the  men  laugh  good- 
naturedly  and  sympathetically,  partly  because 
it  is  expected  of  them,  partly  because  men 
have  a  habit  of  laughing  because  they  like 
the  exercise,  and  partly  because  Jim  Corbett 
is  a  San  Francisco  boy  and  was  once  cham- 
pion of  the  manly  art  of  self-defense. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  a  melange  of  the 
usual  vaudeville  features,  of  which  the  best  is 
the  work  of  the  Silbon  Sisters,  three  solid 
pink  aerialists  who  look  plump,  but  whose 
apparent  plumpness  consists  largely  of  firm 
and  dependable  muscle.  They  have  been  per- 
formers in  the  Barnum  &  Bailej-  circus,  which 
accounts  for  their  proficiency.  The  three 
might  easily  name  themselves  "The  Women 
with  the  Iron  Jaws,"  for  they  take  many  liber- 
ties with  their  teeth,  and  think  nothing  of 
repeatedly  suspending  themselves  from  them. 
Besides  this  they  do  some  pretty  trapeze  work. 
working  in  unison,  with  graceful  uniformity  of 
movement 

A  comedy  playlet  breaks  up  the  monotony 
of  "mirth  and  melody,"  in  which  the  actor- 
author  indulges  brashly  in  a  long  and  luxuri- 
ous soliloquy  and  the  rest  is  the  usual. 

Josephixe   Hart   Phelps. 


One  of  the  early  attractions  for  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  is  Rose  Stahl,  the  popular  star 
of  the  popular  successes,  "The  Chorus  Lady" 
and  "Maggie  Pepper."  She  is  bringing  her 
latest  hit  called  "A  Perfect  Lady,"  by  Ren- 
nold  Wolf  and  Channing  Pollock. 
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-A  fast,  elegant  and  luxurious  train  of 
superior  service. 

Leaves  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 4:00  p.m. 

Arrives   Los   Angeles 8:45  a.  m. 

Arrives  San  Diego 1:10p.m. 

-The  only  daily  through  train  to  San  Diego. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

San  Francisco.  673  Market  St. 
Kearny  315 
Oakland.  121S 
Broadway 
cr  ^J  "V_  ~  JaniBftiHP.J'J»--      Lakeside  425 
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"To-day"  Continues  at  the  Cort. 

The  society  drama  "To-Day,"  which  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  New  York  last  season, 
where  it  ran  longer  than  any  of  its  contempo- 
raneous dramas,  is  attracting  considerable 
patronage  to  the  Cort  Theatre.  It  deals  with 
a  subject  which  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
almost  every  woman — clothes — and  the  gentler 
sex  seemingly  have  taken  to  it  as  if  it  were 
meant  for  them  alone,  but  the  men  in  attend- 
ance always  seem  to  get  a  fine  moral  out  of 
its  principal  female  character,  who  is  not  only 
enchained  by  Dame  Fashion,  but  is  a  slave  to 
all  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can  bring,  even 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  forgetting  her  marital 
yows. 

Arthur  Byron,  who  has  been  recalled  as 
the  leading  man  for  Mrs.  Fiske  in  "The  High 
Road,"  is  winning  high  praise  for  his  delicate 
handling  of  the  trying  role  of  the  husband, 
and  Bertha  Mann  shows  by  her  portrayal  of 
the  vain,  shallow,  selfish  wife  that  she  is  well 
on  the  way  to  stardom.  The  entire  support- 
ing company  is  of  unusual  excellence.  Alto- 
gether it  is  as  admirable  an  organization  as 
has  been  seen  here  in  many  months. 

The  engagement  will  continue  throughout 
this  week  and  next,  with  popular  matinees  on 
Wednesdays  and  the  usual  matinees  on  Satur- 
days. 

"Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  with  Peggy  O'Neil  in 
the  title-role,  comes  to  the  Cort  on  Sunday, 
January  31.  

Next  'Week  Concludes  "Daddy  Long-Legs." 
Henry  Miller's  extension  of  his  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  in  nowise 
be  too  long  a  period  in  which  to  accommo- 
date all  those  who  will  wish  to  see  the  charm- 
ing performance  of  Jean  Webster's  comedy, 
"Daddy  Long-Legs."  The  extra  Friday  mati- 
nees, in  addition  to  the  regular  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees,  and  the  Sunday  even- 
ing performances  will,  by  Saturday  night,  Jan- 
uary 30,  round  out  a  remarkable  record  of 
thirty-six  consecutive  presentations  of  the 
play,  a  record  which  smashes  any  and  all  ever 
made  here  at  a  high-class  theatre. 

That  San  Francisco  is  able  to  support  a  two- 
dollar  attraction  in  lavish  fashion  for  four 
consecutive  weeks,  with  extra  matinees,  is  a 
striking  commentary  upon  the  splendid  con- 
ditions existing   here. 

Mr.  Miller  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  brought  to  this  city  an  attraction  which 
has  been  able  to  please  the  public  to  such  an 
extent  that  crowded  houses  have  been  in  at- 
tendance throughout  tbe  engagement.  Renee 
Kelly  in  the  role  of  Judy  Abbott  has  pleased 
theatre-goers  beyond  measure.  She  is  a 
charming  little  actress  with  a  fine  personality. 
The  Wednesday  and  Friday  matinees  are 
given  at  popular  prices. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other new  show,  which  will  have  as  its  head- 
line attraction,  Ching  Ling  Foo,  the  world's 
greatest  magician,  and  his  company  of  ten 
Celestials  in  their  marvelous  legerdemain  per- 
formance. According  to  critics  throughout 
the  country  there  is  none  to  compare  with  this 
Oriental  genius.  A  variety  of  tricks  with  a 
dash  of  singing  and  dextercus  athletics  are 
included  in  the  feats  of  Ching  Ling  Foo  and 
his  company.  One  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  act  is  the  singing  of  his  seven- 
teen-year-old daughter,  Chee  Toy,  who  is 
probably  the  only  Chinese  prima  donna  in  the 
world  who  sings  American  songs. 

Kate  Elinore  and  Sam  Williams  will  ap- 
pear in  their  delightful  creation,  "The  Hunter 
and  the  Hunteress,"  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  twenty  minutes  of  laughs. 

The  Schwarz  Company,  two  foreign  panto- 
mimists,  will  present  their  creation,  "Th<; 
Broken  Mirror,"  which  possesses  an  idea 
which  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  causes 
great  diversion. 

Jack  E.  Gardner  has  turned  his  back  upon 
the  lyric  stage  and  has  become  a  dramatic 
actor.  His  new  departure  is  entitled,  "Curse 
You,  Jack  Dalton,"  and  is  an  exaggerated 
melodrama  of  the  old  school  acted  upon  a 
moving-picture  screen.  Mr.  Gardner's  sup- 
porting company  consists  of  film  creations  and 
he  fits  himself  into  the  various  situations,  fur- 
nishing a  highly  amusing  and  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment. 

The  Danube  Quartet,  the  European  casting 
marvels,  are  topnotchers  in  their  line.  Their 
performance  is  remarkable  for  its  rapidity  and 
the  number  of  new  feats  they  successfully 
accomplish. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Elsa  Ruegger, 
the  greatest  of  all  female  'cellists ;  Anna 
Chandler,  who  is  making  a  tremendous  hit 
with  her  ludicrous  songs,  and  Alice  Eis  and 
Bert  French  in  their  terpsichorean  sensation, 
"The  Dance  of  the  Temptress." 


A.  Bert  Wesner,  Headliner  at  the  Pantages. 

A.    Burt    Wesner,    one    of    the    best-known 

characters    on    the    American    stage,    with    his 

own  company,   will  make  his  vaudeville  debut 

at  the  Fantages  on  Sunday  in  Edward  Scott's 


charming  playlet  of  domestic  life,  entitled 
"Father's  Way."  Mr.  Wesner  was  for  over 
eight  years  leading  character  actor  with  the 
Alcazar  stock  company  and  won  legions  of 
friends  and  admirers  by  his  superb  perform- 
ances. His  versatility  is  boundless,  as  he  has 
played  light  roles  and  heavy  parts  with  the 
same  ease.  "Father's  Way"  is  a  touching 
story  of  a  mother's  love  for  a  wayward  boy 
who  has  left  home  because  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  ways  of  his  father.  Mr.  Wesner 
enacts  the  part  of  an  Irish  contractor  who 
has  risen  to  wealth  through  hard  work.  He 
is  the  diamond  in  the  rough  with  a  big  heart, 
and  though  upbraiding  the  boy  who  leaves 
his  home  later,  he  loves  his  son  with  a  yearn- 
ing that  he  keeps  to  himself.  May  Nannary, 
an  old  favorite  here,  will  play  the  mother, 
while  Sidney  Rainer  and  Hector  Fasham  have 
the  roles  of  the  two  sons. 

The  Twelve  American  Whirlwind  Beauties 
are  also  headliners  on  the  bill.  The  girls  dis- 
play great  acrobatic  proclivities  in  their 
dancing,  which  runs  the  gamut  from  ballroom 
steps  to  the  newest  Parisian  fling. 

Cora  Simpson  and  company  have  a  great 
comedy  sketch  dealing  with  woman's  rights, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  big  hits  of  the 
bill. 

O'Neal  and  Walmsley,  a  twain  of  real  fun- 
makers,  have  a  screamingly  ludicrous  talking 
act,  entitled  "Those  Two  Nuts." 

The  Baker  troupe  of  bicycle  performers, 
and  Mile.  Remi  and  Signor  Ballengeri  in  ope- 
ratic duets,   are  other  good  acts. 

A  special  feature  will  be  motion  pictures 
showing  the  earthquake   district  in   Italy. 


"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  by  George  M. 
Cohan,  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  same 
name,  is  described  as  a  fantastic  melodrama. 
It  is  scheduled  for  early  appearance  her*?. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  House. 
A  wise  man  built  himself  a  house 

All    happiness   to    win, 
It  had  no  door,   so   poverty 

Could  never  enter  in. 

And  then,  to  guard  against  mischance 

Beyond  a  shade  of  doubt, 
It   had  no  window,  so  that  love 

Could    not  go  flying  out. 

But  after  it  was  built  and  done 

He  found  his  woes  begin; 
It  had  no  window,  so  that  love 

Could  not  come  winging  in. 

And  bringing  greater  trouble  still 

Upon    the    luckless   lout, 
It  had  no  door,  so  poverty 

Could    not   go   marching   out. 

— McLandburgh    Wilson. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 


Ships. 

THE    ORE. 

Before  Man's  laboring  wisdom  gave  me  birth 
I   had   not  even    seen  the  light  of  day; 

Down  in  the  central  darkness  of  the  earth 
Crusht  by  the  weight  of  continents  I  lay. 

Ground  by   the  weight  to   heat,    not  knowing  then 

The  air,  the  light,  the  noise,  the  world  of  men. 

THE   TREES. 

We  grew  on  mountains  where  the  glaciers  cry, 

Infinite  sombre  armies  of  us  stood 
Below  the  snow-peaks  which  defy  the  sky; 

A  song  like  the  gods  moaning  filled  our  wood; 
We  knew  no  men — our  life  was  to  stand  stanch, 
Singing  our   song,    against   the   avalanche. 

THE     HEMP     AND     FLAX. 

We  were  a  million  grasses  on  the  hill, 

A  million  herbs  which  bowed  as  the  wind  blew, 

Trembling   in    every    fibre,    never   still; 

Out  of  the  summer  earth  sweet  life  we  drew. 

Little  blue-flowered   grasses  up  the  glen, 

Glad  of  the  sun,  what  did  we  know  of  men? 

THE    WORKERS. 

We  tore  the   iron    from  the  mountain's  hold. 
By  blasting  fires  we  smithied  it  to  steel; 

Out  of   the  shapeless  stone   we   learned  to    mold 
The  sweeping  bow,  the  rectilinear  keel; 

We  hewed  the  pine  to  plank,  we  split  the  fir, 

We  pulled  the  myriad  flax  to  fashion  her. 

Out  of  a  million  lives  our  knowledge  came, 
A  million   subtle  craftsmen  forged  the  means; 

Steam   was   our    handmaid    and   our   servant    flame. 
Water  our  strength — all  bowed  to  our  machines. 

Out   of   the   rock,    the  tree,    the    springing   herb 

We  built  this  wandering  beauty  so  superb. 

THE    SAILORS. 

We,  who  were  born  on  earth  and  live  by  air, 
Make  this  thing  pass  across  the  fatal  floor, 

The  speechless  sea;  alone  we  commune  there 
Jesting  with  death,  that  ever-open  door. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  signs  by  which  we  drive 

This  wind-blown  Iron  like  a  thing  alive. 

THE    SHIP. 

I   march  across  great  waters  like  a  queen, 
I  whom  so  many  wisdoms  helped  to  make; 

Over  the  uncruddled  billows  of  seas  green 
I  blanch  the  bubbled  highway  of  my  wake. 

By  me  my  wandering  tenants   clasp    the  hands 

And  know  the   thoughts  of  men  in   other  lands. 
— John   Masefield,   in  Harper's  Magazine. 

"I  suppose  the  tariff  is  the  most  important 
political  question  in  New  England."  "Polit- 
ical! My  dear  sir,  in  New  England  the  tariff 
is  not  a  political  matter — it  is  a  religion."— 
Life. 


The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club. 
The  final  concert  of  the  first  season  by  the 
San  Francisco  Quintet  Club  will  be  given  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  in  the  Colonial  Ball- 
room, this  Sunday  afternoon,  January  24,  at 
2 :30.  This  organization  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  interesting  group  of  ensemble  players, 
and  its  work  has  been  most  excellent.  The 
players  seem  to  do  their  work  as  if  they  loved 
it,  and  Messrs.  Hecht  and  Greenbaum  feci 
very  proud  of  the  artistic  success  of  the  ven- 
ture and  promise  that  the  good  work  will  be 
resumed  next  season.  The  programme  for 
this  Sunday's  concert  consists  of  three  im- 
portant works  never  before  heard  in  this  city. 
It  is  as   follows : 

Ouartet,  Op.  23,  for  Piano  and  Strings Dvorak 

Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Viola.. Max  Reger 
Quintet  for  Piano  and   Strings Dohnanyi 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  Sunday  at  the 
St.  Francis  news-stand.  Prices  are  50  cents 
and   $1.  

Programme  for  Alma  Gluck's  First  Concert. 

Alma  Gluck,  young  and  beautiful,  who  has 
won  world-wide  fame  before  reaching  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  whose  voice,  art,  and 
personal  magnetism  have  made  her  one  of  the 
most  beloved  artists  now  before  the  public, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  the  West  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 31,  under  the  management  of  Will  L. 
Greenbaum. 

Alma  Gluck  is  to  be  heard  in  all  the  glory 
of  her  charming  youth  and  in  programmes 
that  will  delight  music  lovers  of  all  classes. 
At  the  first  concert  she  will  sing  the  follow- 
ing varied  and  beautiful  list  of  works  : 

Air  of  Asteria  from  the  opera  "II  Telermaco".. 

_ Gluck 

Ridente    la    Calma Mozart 

Un  moto  di  Gioja Mozart 

Oh   Sleep,  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me Handel 

Mermaid's  Song    Haydn 

Du   bist   die    Ruh Schubert 

Die    Forelle    Schubert 

Die   Lotusblume    Schumann 

Der  Sandmann    Schumann 

Botschaft  .    Brahms 

Bohemian    Cradle    Song Smetana 

Peasant    Song    Rachmaninoff 

Chanson    Indoue    Rimsky-Korsakow 

Song  of  the    Shepherd    Lehl Rimsky-Korsakcw 

AUah   Chadwick 

Little  Gray  Dove. Saar 

From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water. .  .Cadman 

Faery    Song     Schindler 

Will  o'   the   Wisp Spross 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  7,  with  an  entire  change 
of  programme,  the  list  containing  a  group  of 
old  classics ;  a  group  of  French  works  by 
Paladhile,  Ravel,  Massenet,  and  Charpentier ; 
a  group  by  Slavic  composers,  Rachmaninoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakow,  Rubinstein,  and  some 
Russian  folksongs  arranged  by  the  violinist 
Zimbalist,  and  a  group  in  English  by  Mac- 
Do  well,  Parker,  Horsman,  Worrill,  and  Cot- 
tonet,  all  of  whom  are  Americans.  The  ac- 
companist  will   be   Wilhelm   Spoor. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  next  Wednesday  morning,  and 
mail  orders  should  be  addressed  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Mme.  Gluck  will  not  appear  in  Oakland. 


portant  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  with  Sam 
Chotzinoff  at  the  piano. 


Drama  Travelogues. 
A  series  of  twelve  readings  from  the  mod- 
ern drama  is  to  be  given  by  Josephine  L. 
Caro  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery  each  Thurs- 
day forenoon  at  10:45  o'clock,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 28.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  course 
is  that  the  plays  have  been  selected  to  mirror 
the  different  countries.  The  first  reading  will 
be  on  America,  the  play  "Romance,"  by  Ed- 
ward Sheldon,  to  be  followed  by  plays  treat- 
ing on  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Norway,    Russia,   and   India. 


After  a  conference  with  M.  Dalimier,  under 
secretary  of  state  for  fine  arts,  Jacques  Roche, 
director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  has  decided  that 
it  is  impossible  to  open  the  Opera  yet.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  musicians,  a  quarter  of  the  cho- 
rus and  half  the  machinists  are  mobilized. 
There  is  no  tenor  left.  During  the  enforced 
closure  the  building  will  be  renovated. 


Albert  Spalding  with  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Albert  Spalding,  the  well-known  American 
violinist,  will  be  the  soloist  at  the  next  sub- 
scription concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  and  at  a  special  Sunday  concert  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  7.  Mr.  Spalding  will 
have  much  work  to  do  at  both  concerts,  as 
he  will  play  Beethoven's  violin  concerto  at 
the  Friday  concert,  and  at  the  Sunday  con- 
cert Mendelssohn's  beautiful  concerto  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  a  group  of  vio- 
lin solos  with  the  talented  accompanist,  Andrt 
Benoist,  at  the  piano.  Both  concerts  will  com- 
mence promptly  at  three  o'clock  and  the  pro- 
grammes will  be  arranged  with  Conductox 
Hadley's  skill  and  knowledge  of  what  will 
make  the  best  appeal.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Spalding's  numbers  the  Symphony  No.  7  of 
Beethoven  and  Bantock's  comedy  overture, 
"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  will  be  given  on 
February  5.  At  the  Sunday  concert  the  or- 
chestra will  play  Franck's  Symphony  in  D 
minor,  three  pieces  from  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust,"  and  the  overture  from  Wagner's  "Die 
Meistersinger." 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  production  of 
granite  in  California  is  the  quantity  of  stone 
quarried  from  large  residual  bowlders.  These 
bowlders,  according  to  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  represent  the  remnants  left 
from  prolonged  disintegration  of  large  granite 
masses,  but  after  a  thin  weathered  coating  is 
removed   they   yield   sound   stone. 


Efrem  Zimbalist 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  young  Russian  violin 
virtuoso,  visited  this  city  just  four  years  ago 
when  but  twenty  years  of  age.  In  the  in- 
terim, as  was  to  be  expected,  his  artistry  has 
grown  and  grown,  until  today  he  ranks  among 
the  five  greatest  living  masters  of  the  violin. 
He  possesses  a  style  quite  his  own  and  has 
been  called  by  the  greatest  critics,  "the  true 
poet  of  the  violin."  Manager  Greenbaum  an- 
nounces that  this  artist  will  give  his  first  re- 
cital here  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  2S. 
He  will  play  programmes  of  quite  an  unhack- 
neyed   character,    including   some    of   the   im- 


SAN  FRANCISCO  QUINTET  CLUB 

This  Sunday  aft,  Jan.  24,  at  2:30 
ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 


GLUCK 

Soprano 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE 

2  Sunday  alts,  Jan.  31— Feb.  7 

Tickets  $2.50.  $2,  $1.50.  $1,  ready 

next  Wednesday  at  Sherman, 

Clay  &  Co.'s.  Kohler  tfc  Chase's 

and  Columbia  Theaire. 

Knabe  Piano. 


next     ZIMBALIST 

"The  Poet  of  the  Violin  " 


In  March— MAGGIE  TEYTE. 
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RPHFIIM      OFARRELL  STREET 
1H  11L.U1I1  ^em  SUldllI1„  jjj  Power, 

Safest  Ind  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every   Day 
ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

CHING  LING  FOO,  the  World's  Famous 
Magician,  and  His  Company  of  10  Celestials; 
KATE  ELINORE  and  SAM  WILLIAMS  in 
"The  Hunter  and  the  Hunter-ess";  "THE 
BROKEN  MIRROR,"  presented  by  the 
SCHWARZ  COMPANY;  JACK  E.  GARDNER 
in  the  Travesty,  "Curse  You,  Jack  Dalton"; 
DANUBE  OUARTET,  Europe's  Casting  Mai 
vels;  ELSA  RUEGGER,  World's  Greatest 
Woman  'Cellist,  assisted  by  the  Celebrated 
Conductor,  Edmund  Lichtenstein;  ANNA 
CHANDLER;  Last  Week,  ALICE  EIS  and 
BERT  FRENCH  in  "The  Dance  of  the 
Temptress." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&££' 

^^Geary  ond  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 
Fourth    Week    Begins    Sunday    Night,    Jan.    24 

Popular    Price    Mats.    Wednesday    and    Friday 
Regular  Mat.  Saturday  * 

HENRY  MILLER 

in 

"Daddy  Long -Legs" 

Sunday  Night,  January  24,  will  see  the  Twenty- 
Eighth    Record-Breaking   Performance 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Week    Starting    Sun.    Night 

Matinees   Wednesday  and  Saturday 

The  Vivid,  Vital  Play  of  New  York  Life 

"TO-DAY" 

By  George    Broadhurst    and    Abraham    Schomer 
With  "The  Perfect  Cast,"  Headed  by 
ARTHUR  BYRON 
Nights  and   Sat.   mat.,    50c   to   $1.50;    BEST 
SEATS  $1.00  AT  WED.  MAT. 

Next— Com.    Sun.,    Jan.    31,    "PEG    O'    M\ 
HEART,"  with  Peggy  O'Neil. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Special  Engagement    of   San  Francisco's 
Favorite  Actor 

A.  BERT  WESNER 


"FATHER'S  WAV 
A   Charming   Domestic   Comedy 

12    AMERICAN    WHIRLWIND 
Best  Girl  Act  of  the   S 

Special    Motion    Pictures    S 
Earthquake    Dis1 
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January  23,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Women  seem  to  be  developing  a  certain 
talent  for  the  sudden  discovery  of  obvious  and 
universal  facts  in  nature  and  then  sobbing 
over  them.  A  few  months  ago  they  detected 
the  surprising  truth  that  schoolteachers  of  the 
orthodox  sex  and  under  orthodox  conditions 
were  capable  of  having  children.  It  was  a 
sublime  disclosure  and  one  calculated  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  stone  tiger  or  a  police- 
man. Think  of  the  dear  little  innocents  in  our 
public  schools  who  would  henceforth  enjoy 
the  priceless  benefits  of  tuition  from  experi- 
enced young  women  whose  own  babies  were  in 
the  creche.  Think  of  the  maternal  solicitude 
now  to  be  lavished  upon  the  children  of  the 
city  by  "teacher-mothers"'  who  had  hardly  seen 
enough  of  their  own  little  ones  to  know 
whether  they  were  boys  or  girls.  And  so  one 
great,  harrowing  sob  arose  to  heaven  and  the 
teacher-mother  became  an  inspiration  and  an 
institution. 

And  now  we  have  another  discovery  calcu- 
lated to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  man- 
liest women  among  us,  and  to  provoke  a  sob 
that  will  echo  through  the  country-  A  num- 
ber of  New  York  ladies  aptly  and  inclusively 
described  as  "prominent"  have  suddenly  been 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  men  and  ab- 
solutely all  soldiers  without  exception  have,  or 
have  had,  mothers,  and  that  all  these  mothers, 
irrespective  of  age.  color,  caste,  and  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  are  therefore  "mothers 
of  men."'  Xow  wouldn't  that  make  you 
"choke  and  blow  your  nose"  as  Kipling  says 
in  one  of  his  hymns.  And  to  think  that  we 
should  have  overlooked  this  for  so  long. 

And  so  they  have  had  a  great  mass-meeting 
of  "mothers  of  men."  The  report  says  that 
3000  were  present,  and  there  must  actually 
have  been  3002,  since  we  see  that  Miss  Jant. 
Addams  and  Miss  Rev.  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  were  among  those  who  decorated  the 
proceedings  and  who  can  be  described  as 
"mothers  of  men"  only  in  a  metaphorical,  al- 
legorical, mystical,  or  Pickwickian  sense.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  stop  the  war,  but 
as  the  evening  papers  have  not  yet  come  in 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  success. 
Miss  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  presented  a  report 
from  which  we  learn  that  women  have  "a 
peculiar  moral  passion  against  both  the  cruel- 
ties and  the  waste  of  war,*'  and  also  that 
women  are  the  "custodians  of  life  of  the 
ages."  The  former  statement  is  peculiarly 
and  flagrantly  untrue,  and  the  latter  state- 
ment would  be  equally  so  if  it  meant  anything 
at  all,  which  it  does  not.  From  the  siege  of 
Troy  down  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
forty  years  ago  women  have  been  the  pro- 
vokers of  war  and  its  applauders.  At  the 
present  moment  they  are  decking  themselves 
in  military  uniforms,  and  we  may  note 
casually  a  remark  by  Mr.  Irving  Cobb  that 
even  if  European  nations  do  not  wi  sh  to 
continue  the  present  war  "the  women  will 
make  them."  A  few  years  ago  nearly  the 
whole  human  race  was  governed  despotic- 
ally by  two  women,  the  Empress  of  China  and 
the  Queen  of  England.  The  Empress  of  China 
was  never  known  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
peace,  and  it  is  credibly  said  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria once  seriously  quarreled  with  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  because  he  resisted  her  wish 
to  make  unnecessary  war  upon  a  great  Euro- 
pean power.  Wherever  there  has  been  an  out- 
break of  popular  warlike  passion  it  has  al- 
most invariably  been  fanned  and  embittered 
by  women.  And  as  for  the  statement  that 
women  are  the  "custodians  of  life,"  pre- 
sumably this  means  that  women  sometimes 
have  babies,  and  even  this  dwindling  habit  is 
now  being  denounced  as  a  mere  male  inven- 
tion for  the  subjection  of  the  sex.  Neverthe- 
less "mothers  of  men"  is  a  fine  alliterative 
phrase  to  sob  over. 


The  German  authorities  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  the  resources  of  the  military  postoffice 
are  already  taxed  to  their  full  capacity  and 
that  patriotic  young  ladies  can  be  of  material 
assistance  by  refraining  from  loading  the 
mails  with  love  letters  for  General  von  Hin- 
denburg.  By  way  of  emphasis  the  authorities 
wish  it  to  be  known  that  the  gallant  old  sol- 
dier does  not  open  his  own  mail.  This  is 
done  for  him  by  secretaries  and  censors,  who 
are  usually  unemotional  and  unromantic  per- 
sons. Moreover,  the  general  himself  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  period  of  susceptibility, 
and  he  is  so  much  occupied  at  the  present 
time  as  to  have  hardly  any  leisure  at  all  for 
what  may  be  called  the  heart  interest.  And, 
finally,  he  is  already  married,  although  this 
is  a  mere  detail  that  the  modern  woman  will 
consider   as   immaterial    and   irrelevant. 


Smarting  under  the  just-ascertained  fact 
that  our  one  and  only  suit  of  evening  clothes, 
an  ar.-ient  and  honored  friend,  has  been  given 
to  the  Belgians,  we  ask  in  grief  rather  than  in 
anger  where  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  end  ? 
Wr  t  do  the  Belgians  want  with  an  evening 
suit  anyway  ?  If  we  were  not  too  sick  at  heart 
to  overhaul  our  wardrobe  and  too  apprehensive 
•t  the  result  we  should  probably  find  that  sun- 
ry  other  garments  that  we  have  loved  and 
perished  for  years  have  gone  the  same  road. 


We  do  not  believe  that  our  evening  suit  will 
have  any  appreciable  effect  in  staunching  the 
wounds  of  that  bleeding  nation  unless  they 
boil  it  down  and  make  soup  of  it,  but  at 
least  we  should  have  been  consulted  on  the 
point  before  we  were  thus  left  naked  to  the 
world,  so  to  speak. 

And  then  there  is  the  knitting.  We  shall 
have  to  do  something  about  that  before  long. 
It  seems  that  even  the  officers  on  American 
battleships  are  now  putting  in  their  spare  time 
knitting  garments  for  the  Belgians.  What 
a  triumph  for  Secretary  Daniels,  who  has 
long  cherished  the  hope  of  converting  our  war- 
ships into  headquarters  for  the  uplift  and 
mothers*  meeting  movements.  How  his  gal- 
lant naval  heart  must  have  swelled  with  pride 
as  he  saw  this  first  fruit  of  an  effort  that  will 
one  day  turn  our  dreadnoughts  into  hives  of 
peaceful  industry  with  all  the  officers  busy 
with  their  tatting  and  the  men  so  happily  em- 
ployed with  the  guessing  competitions  in  the 
Ladies7  Home  Companion. 

But  the  knitting  will  have  to  be  regulated 
in  some  way.  A  gentleman  who  writes  bit- 
terly to  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  there  is 
a  domestic  stringency  throughout  America, 
and  he  seems  to  suggest  that  husbands  and 
sons  are  going  without  adequate  food  because 
their  wives  and  mothers  are  too  busy  knitting 
to  provide  it  for  them.  Of  course  all  these 
weird  garments  are  not  intended  for  the  Bel- 
gian refugees.  Some  of  them  will  go  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches,  and  as  we  have  seen 
and  examined  some  of  these  garments  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  they  would  have  a  most 
terrifying  effect  upon  the  Germans. 

And  yet  there  is  something  contagious  about 
this  relief  work.  We  ourselves  have  done  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  an  advisory,  admoni- 
tory, directing,  and  critical  way.  Indeed  upon 
one  memorable  occasion  we  nailed  down  a 
packing-case,  and  even  when  we  discovered 
the  evening-suit  tragedy  we  said  nothing  thai 
could  be  described  as  audible.  Our  attitude 
toward  that  affliction  was  of  the  "absent  treat- 
ment" variety.  And  upon  still  another  occa- 
sion we  tried  to  persuade  a  young  lady  friend 
to  part  with  a  pair  of  her  shoes  in  the  noble 
cause.  She  had  already  spoken  depreciatingly 
of  that  pair  of  shoes,  so  we  ventured  to  ask 
her  to  give  them  to  the  Belgians.  We  ap- 
pealed to  her  in  the  name  of  humanity.  We 
asked  her  to  consider  the  glow  of  pride  with 
which  she  might  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  her 
shoes  were  now  being  worn  by  some  stalwart 
Belgian  soldier,  who  might  thus  be  stimulated 
to  fight  on  for  hearth  and  home.  But  she 
received  our  suggestions  with  marked  frigidity. 
And  yet  this  same  young  woman  had  been 
privy  to  the  conveyance  of  the  evening  suit, 
and  so  there  we  have  an  example  of  feminine 
neutrality. 

Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  these  garments 
will  be  properly  sorted  by  competent  authori- 
ties before  they  are  distributed.  It  is  all 
right  that  soldiers  in  the  trenches  should  be 
kept  warm,  but  it  would  be  only  mockery  to 
supply  them  with  a  lot  of  ruffle-edged,  lace- 
trimmed  absurdities  coming  down  about  four 
inches  above  the  knees  and  hitched  together 
equatorially  with  a  bit  of  faded  pink  ribbon. 
And  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going  to 
happen  unless  we  are  much  mistaken. 


Mr.  Brandeis  is  right  in  his  attack  or» 
bargain  sales  (says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican  but  wrong  as  to  the  remedy;  even  if 
prices  could  be  standardized  by  law  it  would 
be  a  doubtful  blessing.  In  the  establishment 
of  uniform  prices  America  has  led  the  way, 
and  Europe  has  to  a  considerable  extent  fol- 
lowed. We  have  come  far  from  the  days 
when  every  small  purchase,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  Orient,  was  a  bargain  calling  out 
a  free  exercise  of  skill  on  both  sides.  There 
are  still  lines  in  which  this  practice  prevails, 
but  in  the  typical  American  store  one  asks 
the  price  of  an  article  and  takes  it  or  leaves 
it.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  reform  has  done  away  with  bargaining; 
dealer  and  manufacturer  can  not  force  a 
price  on  the  public,  nor  can  they  tell  by  in- 
tuition what  price  the  public  will  pay.  If  the 
initial  price  is  too  high  it  has  to  be  cut,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  experimentation,  spe- 
cially with  new  lines,  is  legitimate;  sometimes 
it  takes  the  form  of  selling  practically  the 
same  thing  at  quite  different  prices.  More- 
over, the  value  of  many  articles  is  not  a  con- 
stant, but  changes  almost  daily  from  the  time 
they  are  put  on  sale,  and  any  attempt  to  hold 
the  price  level  would  be  going  contrary  ti. 
the  nature  of  things.  It  is  this  inevitable  ele- 
ment of  fluctuation  which  the  unscrupulous 
seize  upon  for  the  delusion  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated public,  but  the  remedy  seems  to  be  to 
educate  the  public  into  a  little  more  sophisti- 
cation— that  is  a  phase  of  "national  ef- 
ficiency." 


A  country  deacon  went  home  one  evening 
and  complained  to  his  wife  that  he  had  been 
abused  down  at  the  store  shamefully.  "One  of 
the  neighbors,"  he  said,  "called  me  a  liar." 
Her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  him  to  prove  it?"  she  exclaimed. 
"That's  the  very  thing — that's  the  trouble," 
replied  the  husband;  "I  told  bim  to  prove  it 
and  he  did," 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 


'RAVEL  to  LOS  ANGELES 
by  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC, 

giving  choice  of   routes  via   the 
Coast  Line  or  San  Joaquin  Valley 


Six  Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
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Lv.  San  Francisco  (^JoT)       7:45  a.  m. 
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Lv.  San  Francisco  (stS) 
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2:20  p.  m. 


Convenient   Connection  at 
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Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares  and  Pullman  Berths 
ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  a  town  meeting  a  large  taxpayer  rose  up 
to  protest  against  building  a  new  schoolhouse 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  town.  "What's  the 
good  of  it?  They  are  an  ignorant  set  down 
there  anyway." 

In  a  country  paper  in  Kentucky  there  re- 
cently appeared  this  church  notice:  "First 
Baptist :  afternoon  service  at  three  o'clock, 
especially  for  old  people  ;  subject,  'Mountains 
On  the  Road  to  Hell.*  Solo:  'I  Want  to  Go 
There.'  by  Mrs.  Blank." 


Two  gentlemen  were  complimenting  each 
other  on  their  habits  of  temperance.  "Did 
you  ever,  neighbor,"  said  one,  "see  me  with 
more  than  I  could  carry  ?"  "No,  indeed," 
was  the  reply,  "but  I  have  seen  you  when  I 
thought  you  had  better  gone  twice  after  it." 


Somebody  once  said  to  Robert  Hall,  "How 
many  discourses  do  you  think  a  minister  may 
get  up  each  week?"  Answered  Hall,  "If  he  is 
a  deep  thinker  and  a  great  condenser,  he  may 
get  up  one ;  if  he  is  an  ordinary  man,  two  ; 
but  if  he  is  an  ass,  sir,  he  will  produce  half 
a  dozen." 


Mr.  Einstein  was  about  to  take  the  train 
for  a  long  journey,  and  was  busy  giving  his 
family  orders.  At  the  last  moment,  when  it 
was  thought  he  had  finished,  he  turned,  after 
taking  a  look  at  his  youngest  son,  and  said 
to  his  wife,  "Und  mind,  Becky,  save  Abie's 
new  glasses  all  you  can.  Ven  he  aint  lookin' 
at  nodding  in  particular,  dake  dem  off." 


After  shaking  hands  at  the  ferry  dock  the 
other  day,  one  colored  man  inquired  of  an- 
other: "Didn't  you  marry  de  Widow  Jones 
about  de  first  of  Jinuary  ?"  "Dat's  me — I 
did,"  was  the  answer;  "but  I've  dun  left  her." 
"Why,  how's  that?"  "Well,  de  fust  week  she 
called  me  honey ;  de  next  week  she  sulked 
around  and  called  me  old  Richards  ;  the  third 
week  she  cum  for  me  wid  a  flatiron,  an'  I'se 
kinder  got  a  hunch  she  don't  like  me." 


It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  the  book  agent. 
Sales  were  desperately  slow,  and  as  a  last  re- 
sort he  decided  to  try  a  near-by  house  despite 
its  shabby  appearance.  "Have  you  a  Charles 
Dickens  in  your  home  ?"  he  asked  politely. 
"No,"  she  snapped.  "Or  a  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  ?"  "No."  "Or  a  Walter  Scott  ?" 
"No,  we  aint,  an'  what's  more  we  don't  run 
a  boarding-house  here  either.  If  you're  look- 
ing for  them  fellows  you  might  try  the  house 
across  the  street.  I  understand  they  keep 
boarders." 


It  is  the  custom  of  a  minister  in  a  certain 
country  town  to  read  in  church  the  requests 
for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  Not  long 
ago  the  minister  was  absent  and  a  city 
clergyman,  who  did  not  know  the  custom,  of- 
ficiated in  his  place.  At  the  usual  time  the 
deacon  handed  the  notices  to  the  minister,  ex- 
plaining what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  In 
a  few  moments  the  congregation  was  startled 
to  hear:  "A  man  going  to  see  his  wife  de- 
sires the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  his 
safe  return."  The  notice  really  read :  "A 
man  going  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  for  his  safe  return." 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  upon  one  occasion 
in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  political  speech 
when  some  wag  in  the  audience  crowed  like  a 
cock.  It  was  done  to  perfection,  and  the 
audience  was  in  a  gale  of  laughter.  Even  the 
great  orator's  friends  felt  uneasy  at  his  recep- 
tion of  the  interruption.  But  Mr.  Beecher 
stood  perfectly  calm.  He  stopped  speaking, 
listened  till  the  crowing  ceased,  and  while  the 
audience  was  laughing  he  pulled  out  his  watch. 
Then  he  said:  "That's  strange.  My  watch 
says  it  is  only  ten  o'clock.  But  there  can't  be 
any  mistake  about  it.  It  must  be  morning, 
for  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  are  ab- 
solutely infallible." 

The  crisis  had  passed,  though  the  patient 
had  had  an  exceptionally  narrow  escape.  In 
fact,  at  first  the  attending  physician  had  given 
him  up.  Probably  he  was  as  much  surprised 
as  anybody  else  to  see  the  turn  for  the  better. 
Perhaps  the  patient  had  made  that  turn  in 
spite  of  the  doctor.  At  any  rate  he  was  not 
going  to  die,  and  so  the  medical  gentleman 
informed  the  patient's  wife.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?"  she  demanded.  "You  told  me  'e 
couldn't  live  a  fortnight."  "Well,  I'm  going 
to  cure  him,  after  all,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Surely  you  are  glad?"  The  woman  wrinkled 
her  brows.  "Put  me  in  a  bit  of  a  'ole,"  she 
said.  "I've  been  an'  sold  all  'is  clothes  to 
pay   for  'is   funeral." 


In  a  foothill  California  district  there  is  a 
man  who  runs  a  small  ferry  across  one  of  the 
rivers,  charging  twenty-five  cents  for  one 
transportation  of  a  single  team  and  forty  cents 
for  a  double  one.  One  afternoon  in  the  early 
days  of  automobiling  a  city  man  drove  up  to 


the  ferry  in  a  touring  car  and  attempted  to 
go  on  to  the  boat,  but  was  held  up  by  the 
captain,  who  told  him  to  wait.  Finally,  after 
the  boat  had  crossed  the  river  two  or  three 
times,  the  motorist  began  to  get  impatient. 
"Can't  take  ye  over  yet,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain in  response  to  the  motorist's  demands. 
"Yer  the  fust  one  o'  them  things  that  ever 
crossed  here,  an'  I  don't  know  what  ter 
charge  ye."  "Don't  know  what  to  charge 
me?"  "Nope.  I've  sized  ye  up  fore  and  aft, 
an'  I'm  durned  if  I  know  whether  to  charge 
ye  as   a  single  rig  or  a  double  team." 


An  old  Scotswoman  had  a  reputation  far 
and  near  for  her  fine  fowls,  and  had  often 
been  awarded  prizes  at  the  neighboring  shows. 
During  the  Christmas  season  a  gentleman 
staying  in  the  neighborhood,  hearing  her 
poultry  so  highly  praised,  resolved  to  give  her 
a  trial,  so  sent  an  order  for  the  finest  turkey 
she  had,  and  after  a  little  delay  was  delighted 
to  receive  as  fine  a  specimen  as  could  be 
wished  for.  This  delight,  however,  was 
short-lived,  for  on  trying  to  carve  the  bird  he 
found  it  so  tough  as  to  resist  all  his  efforts. 
Enraged,  he  sallied  forth  to  find  the  woman, 
who  he  believed  had  swindled  him.  After 
listening  to  his  outburst  of  wrath  she  ex- 
claimed, "Hoots,  man,  why  ye  canna  tell  a 
guid  fowl  when  ye  see  ane.  That  bubbly- 
jock's  ta'en  th'  first  prize  at  th'  show  for  th' 
last  seeven  years  !" 


All  Farmer  Hayseed's  hands  were  in  the  vil- 
lage choir.  At  Christmas  they  used  to  come 
round  to  their  master's  home,  and  after  much 
singing,  or  rather  bawling,  receive  a  gratuity. 
This  Christmas  being  an  extremely  dark 
night,  they  took  a  stable  lantern  with  them, 
and  arranged  themselves  on  Hayseed's  lawn. 
They  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first  verse 
of  "While  shepherds  watched"  when  the  old 
farmer's  head  appeared  at  the  window,  and  a 
voice  floated  through  the  air.  "Say,  you 
chaps,"  roared  the  glum-looking  farmer,  as  he 
threw  a  handful  of  money  to  the  peace  dis- 
turbers, "I'll  give  my  blessing  freely  if  you'll 
only  sing  'Christians,  awake,'  or  '  'Ark  the 
'erald  hangels  sing,'  but,  for  'eaven's  sake, 
doan't  'e  sing  'While  shepherds  watched.' 
Last  Christmas,  whiles  you  were  a  murderin' 
that  same  tune,  some  villyuns  come  'long  an' 
lifted  eight  o'  ma  best  sheep  from  under  your 
bloomin'  noses." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Lucky  Man. 
When   a  realistic   artist 

Gets   a  thirst,    relief  is  nears 

He  can  seize  his  pen  and  quickly 

Draw   himself  a  glass  of  beer. 

— St.  Louis  Times. 


Gasolene. 
The  power  of  gasolene  I  sing 

That   serves    us   passing   well. 
It  conquers  well-nigh  everything 

Except    its    smell. 

With  it  the  birdman  plows  the  air, 

The   farmer    plows  the    lea; 
The  auto  speeder,  free  from  care, 

Plows  you  and  me.     — Toronto  Globe. 


Now  Pleads  in  Vuesne. 
A  maiden  who  lives  in  Duquesne 
Was  chased  by  a  bull  through  a  luesne, 
Her  beau  climbed  a  tree 
And   ever   since  she 
Has   treated    his   suit   with    disduesne. 

— Omaha  Bee. 


The  Soft  Answer. 
She — 

You  overestimate  your  charms; 
I  did  not  fall  into  your  arms, 
The  first  proposal  that  you  made 


He- 


My  love,  you  need  not  be  afraid; 
Of  that  I'm  perfectly  aware — 
Indeed,   you  were  not  even  there! 

— Jttdg:. 


The  Call  of  the  Colleges. 
Send  us  your  sons — and  the  ones  who  are  strong. 
They  shall  be  petted   and  boosted  along; 

Coaches  shall   model  them, 

Trainers    shall    coddle    them, 
They   shall  be   favored   above   all   the    throng. 

They    shall    be   made    into   giants  indeed, 
Titans    for   power   and   demons   for   speed ; 

Rooters  shall  bray   for  them, 

Bandmerj    shall    play    for    them, 
They  shall   be   featured   in  papers  you   read. 

Send  us  your  sons — if  they're  fragile  and  frail, 
Rooting  shall   strengthen    their  lungs   without    fail; 

Cheering   the   'Varsity 

Builds  up  their  sparsity, 
Waving   of   pennants   shall    make   them  more    hale! 

If  they  are  pindling  and  pale-faced  and   ill, 
They   shall    have   study  and   books   to    their   fill; 

They  shall  not  sweat  themselves, 

Worry   or    fret   themselves 
Over  such   militant  nonsense  as  drill! 

Send  us  your  sons — if  they're  husky  of  frame, 
They  shall  gain  muscle  and  glory  and   fame; 

But — if   they're   slender  ones, 

Flat-chested,  tender  ones, 
They    snail    go    forth — pretty    much    as   they   came! 
— Bcrton   Braley,    in   Puck. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip 
A    chronicle   of   the    social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco    will    be    found   in 
the   following  department : 

News  comes  from  Pelham,  New  York,  of  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Mary 
Claire  Mullaly  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Vernon  Norton 
of  Connecticut.  Miss  Mullaly  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Mullaly  of  Pelham 
and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullaly,  who  has 
resided  in  this  city  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  some  time  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Pickering  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Rhoda  Pickering,  to  Mr.  Tenney  Williams  of 
Tucson,  Arizona.  Miss  Pickering  is  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.  Mr.  Williams  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Williams  of  San 
Jose.  He  has  resided  for  several  years  in  Tucson. 
Mrs.  Charles  Humphrey  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal dinner  Sunday  evening  at  her  home  at  the> 
Presidio. 

Major  Roger  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Brooke 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Five  Hundred  Club 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gardner  gave  a  bridge-tea  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  issued  invitations 
to  a  luncheon,  Tuesday,  January  26,  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  in  honor  of  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  who 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  re- 
turned   last    week    from    Europe. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  the  the  dansant  Monday  afternoon  at 
the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame  Sunday  evening,  when  a 
dozen   friends  enjoyed   their  hospitality. 

Captain  Walter  V.  Cotchett,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Cotchett  were  the  complimented  guests 
at  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Miss  Ernestine  McNear  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
George  Nickel,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  given  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Thomas  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  preceding  the  ball 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  others  who 
entertained  at  similar  affairs  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott. 
Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  was  host  at  a 
supper-dance  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Pavo  Real 
at  Tait's. 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Saturday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  at  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bartlett  at  their 
home  in  Montecito. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlee  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Sixteenth  Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Miss  Elizabeth   Bull  and   Miss  Vesta  Reed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop  gave  an 
informal  dinner  at  their  home  on  Buchanan  Street 
Wednesday  evening  preceding  the  dance  at  the 
California    Club    Hall. 

The  Misses  Inez  and  Zepha  Pischel  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dance  Friday  evening 
at  their  home  on  California  Street  in  honor  of 
their  house  guest,  Miss  Norma  Burling  of  Coro- 
nado. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Mrs.  William  Hay- 
dock  Fillmore  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  given  by  Mrs.  George  Ham- 
mer at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Easton  in  honor  of  her 
mother,   Mrs.    C.  W.   Godey. 

Miss  Cecelia  O'Connor  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  Sunday  evening, 
when  a  coterie  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 
Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party 
Thursday  at  her   home   on    Clay    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  gave  a 
dinner  and  bridge  party  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Monday  evening 
given  by  Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Bradley  Wallace.  Judge  William  C.  Van  Fleet 
and  Mrs.  Van  Fleet  entertained  the  young  people 
at    dinner  preceding  the    affair. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Heynemann  was  hostess  at  a 
dinner  Friday  evening,  when  she  entertained  a 
number  of  the  debutantes  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Johnson. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell,  as  Miss 
Waller  left  Sunday  for  New  York  to  continue  her 
studies. 

Miss  Edith  Rucker  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
tea  Tuesday,  January  26,  at  her  home  on  Gough 
Street.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Swinnerton. 

The  pupils  of  the  Potter  School  have  issued  in- 
vitations to  a  dance  Saturday  evening,  February 
6,  at  Century  Club  Hall.  Among  the  patronesses 
are  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Mrs.  John  McNear,  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcin- 
tosh. 

Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  entertained  a 
nuinbe-  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
;il    their    home   on    Broadway. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  entertained  a  number  of 
frier ';  3t  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Monday 
even  -ig. 

Mi.  and   Mrs.  Rudolph   Spreckels  gave  a  dinner 

.     then    home  on  Pacific  Avenue  Monday  evening, 

hen  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Mrs.   Jessie    Patton    Berry   has  issued   invitations 

)    a    dance    Wednesday    evening,    February    3,    at 


Century  Club  Hall  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Berry,  who  on  this  occasion  will  make  her 
formal  bow  to   society. 

Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  William  Roth  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  on 
Green    Street. 


Movements  and 'Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be  found   a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  apartment  at  Stanford  Court, 
where    they    are    comfortably    settled. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  are 
spending  the  winter  in  New  York,  where  they  arc 
established  in  an  apartment  on  Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels,  who  are 
lesiding  in  New  York,  are  contemplating  leaving 
next  month  for  Florida.  Upon  their  return  they 
will  come  to  this  city  to  visit  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
town  and  are  occupying  the  home  on  Gough 
Street  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Eyre  Pinckard. 

Mr.  Herman  G.  Herkomer  is  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  where  he  will  remain  several  weeks. 
At  the  close  of  his  exhibition  of  portraits  Mr. 
Herkomer  will  join  his  wife  at  their  ranch  near 
Auburn. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  has  returned  to  San  Ra- 
fael after  a  few  days*  visit  with  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home    Lansdale. 

Miss  Fannie  Friedlander  and  her  nephew,  Mr. 
Friedlander  Bowie,  returned  Monday  from  the 
East,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Mee  spent  the  week-end 
in    San    Rafael. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Jackling  left  Saturday  for  Coro- 
nado  for  a  week's  visit.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  and 
Miss   Virginia  Jolliffe. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  at  her  home  in 
San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Hartman  has  come  from  the  East 
to  visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.     Carter    Pitkin    Pomeroy. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope and  is  visiting  her  relatives  in  Chicago. 
Her  daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Redding,  remained 
in  Paris,  where  she  is  engaged  in  Red  Cross  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  have  returned 
from  San  Diego,  where  they  went  to  attend  the 
Exposition. 

Miss  Harriet  Stone  will  leave  the  end  of  this 
month  for  Sacramento,  where  she  will  visit  Dr. 
June  Harris   and   Mrs.    Harris. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute,  who  returned  recently 
from  Europe,  spent  the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  at  their  home 
in   Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Harriet,  Janetta,  and  Mary- 
Alexander,  have  decided  to  come  from  New  York 
in   June  to   visit   the    Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Moulder  arrived  last 
week  from  Hongkong  and  are  visiting  Mrs,  An- 
drew Moulder,  who  is  also  entertaining  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Bayard    Moulder    of    Canada. 

Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  and  her  son,  Mr.  John 
Cushing,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San 
Rafael  after  having  spent  two  months  in  town. 
.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton  (formerly  Miss 
Jane  Hotaling)  have  been  spending  their  honey- 
moon  in    Monterey. 

Mr.  Henry  Abbott  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Os- 
bourne  Plunkett  of  Vancouver,  have  been  spending 
the   past  week  in    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson  and  Miss  Grace 
Gibson  went  to  San  Diego  last  week  to  attend  the 
Exposition. 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  and  Mrs.  Le  Conte 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Berkeley  after  a 
trip  to  Europe.  En  route  home  they  spent  several 
weeks  in  Georgia,  whe^e  they  joined  their  chil- 
dren, who  remained  there  with  relatives  during 
their  absence. 

Miss  Olive  Wheeler  has  returned  from  Missoula, 
Montana,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past 
month    with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank  Lusk. 

Miss  Isabel  Norman  has  arrived  from  New 
York  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Selfridge. 

Miss  Norma  Burling  of  Santa  Barbara  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  Miss  Margaret  Moore  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  will  depart 
February  3   for  a  trip  to  Panama. 

Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell  has  gone  to  Coronado  for 
an  indefinite  visit. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Howard  arrived  Saturday  from 
her  home  in  Boston,  having  been  called  by  the 
fatal  injury  to  her  son,  Mr.  Edward  W,  Howard, 
who  was  a  victim  of  an  elevator  accident.  Mrs. 
Howard  is  accompanied  by  her  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Frederick  Whitwell. 

Mrs.  H.  Neil  Hobart  is  at  present  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  where  her  children,  the  Misses  Hannah 
and  Ruth  Hobart  and  Master  Walter  Hobart, 
joined   her  during  the    holidays. 

The  Misses  Jolliffe  have  moved  from  their 
Broadway  home,  which  they  leased  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich,  and  are  settled  in 
a    house   on    Vallejo    and    Franklin    Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  have  moved  into 
their  new  home  on  Devisadero  and  Green  Streets, 
where  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  has  also  purchased  a  house 
which  she  is  furnishing  for  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  who 
have  recently  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  to 
New    York. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  Dougherty,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Dougherty  arrived  recently  from  Texas, 
where  Lieutenant  Dougherty  has  been  stationed. 
They  are  the  guests  of  Lieutenant  Dougherty's 
parents.  General  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Dougherty, 
at  their  home  in  Pleasanton. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mis.  Hartigan  will  not  come  to  California 
as  had  been  expected,  owing  to  Lieutenant  Harti- 
gan's  orders  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Dolphin  at  the  Wash- 
ington  navy  yard. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  G.  Mauldin,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philippines 
and  will  arrive  in  this  city  about  the  middle  of 
February. 

Captain  Robert  C.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  de- 
tailed by  the  President  as  a  major  in  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts.  Captain  Davis  will  relieve  Captain 
Edwin  J.  Bracken. 

Major  George  W.  Mclvor,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Mclvor  and  their  children  have  arrived  in  this 
city  from  the  Philippines.  They  will  be  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  William  Smedberg  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Felton  before  continuing  their  jour- 
ney to   Washington,    D.    C. 

Captain  Walter  Cotchett,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  and 
Mrs.  Cotchett,  who  came  from  the  East  recently, 
have  decided  to  make  their  home  here  and  have 
taken  the  Boardman  house  on  Devisadero  Street 
near  Pacific  Avenue.  Captain  Cotchett  was  for 
several  years  American  military  attache  at  Vienna. 
Major  Brooke  Payne,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  re- 
cently in  this  city  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Captain  W.  H.  Burn,  U.  S.  A.,  has  taken  up 
his  duties  at  Angel  Island  in  the  recruiting  de- 
partment. 

Major  P.  W.  Davison,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  G. 
Morgan,  U.  S.  A.,  are  in  this  city  en  route  to 
their  new  posts. 

General  E.  J.  McClermand,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
McClermand,  and  Colonel  F.  C.  Fauntleroy,  U. 
S.  A.,  are  guests  at  the   Cecil    for  the  winter. 

Lieutenant  Junius  W.  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  returned  from  their  honeymoon 
and  are  at  Fort  Scott.  Mrs.  Jones  was  formerly 
Miss   Marie   Byrne  Harmon  of  New   York. 

Mrs.  Greer,  wife  of  Captain  Allan  Greer,  U.  S. 
A.,  left  recently  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
to  join  Captain  Greer,  where  he  has  been  ordered 
from  the   Mexican  border. 

Colonel  William  Lassiter,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
just  been  retired,  has  served  thirty  years  in  the 
army  and  saw  service  in  the  Indian  wars  and  the 
Spanish-American    and    Philippine    campaigns. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Mears,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Mears  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Highland,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  Lieutenant  Mears  is  on 
duty. 

Major  M.  C.  Buckey,  U.  S.  A.,  has  again  taken 
up  his  duties  at  Fort  Baker  after  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  some   weeks. 

First  Lieutenant  T.  B.  Esty,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is 
stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  is  in  this 
city  on  two  months*  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Irving  Hall  Mayfield,  U.  S.  N.,  and  I 
Mrs.  Mayfield  (formerly  Miss  Juliet  Borden)  left 
recently  for  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Mayfield  will  visit 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivy  L.  Borden,  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  later  will  go  to  New  Orleans  to  be 
the  guest  of  her  husband's  relatives  before  joining 
Lieutenant  Mayfield  in  Colon,  where  he  is  on  duty 
aboard   the   U.    S.    S.    Severn. 

Captain  James  Longstreet,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  stationed  here  for  several  years,  has  been 
ordered  to  Texas  City,  where  he  will  join  the 
Sixth    Cavalry. 

Captain  Charles  A.  Clark,  U.  S.  A.,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  Hawaii,  has  reported  for 
duty  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  and  is  in  command 
of    the    Fifty-Seventh    Company. 

Second  Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Harms,  U.  S.  A., 
of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  is  the  latest  officer  to  be- 
come a  student  aviator  with  the  corps  at  San 
Diego. 

Brigadier-General  Edward  McClermand,  U.  S. 
A.  (retired),  and  Mrs.  McClermand  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  and  are  planning  to  remain  here 
for   the  next  few  months. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Freeman,  U.  S.  A.,  now  at 
the  Letterman  General  Hospital,  and  Captain  Wil- 
liam H.  Richardson,  U.  S.  A.,  now  on  duty  at 
Fort  Miley,  have  oeen  ordered  to  other  posts — 
Captain  Freeman  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
and  Captain  Richardson  to  Fort  Bayard,  New 
Mexico. 

Captain  John  T.  Aydelotte,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Cap- 
tain Thomas  J.  Flynn,  U.  S.  A.,  who  are  en  route 
to  this  city  from  foreign  service,  will  be  sta- 
tioned  at   posts  about  the  bay. 

»•»        

The  home  of  Lieutenant  James  Howell,  U. 
S.  A.  (retired),  and  Mrs.  Howell  has  been 
brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Howell  was  formerly  Miss  Geraldine 
Forbis,  the  daughter  of  Major  Wales,  TJ.  S. 
A.  (retired),  and  Mrs.  Wales. 

-*■•■»- 

The  home  in  San  Mateo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Costigan  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a   daughter. 

-*«■» 

In  a  Japanese  home  at  the  New  Year  the 
cake  called  mochi  is  as  indispensable  as  plum 
pudding  in  a  British  house  at  Christmas. 
Mochi  is  made  from  a  certain  glutinous  rice 
and,  though  greatly  relished  by  the  Japanese, 
among  whom  it  is  a  favorite  present,  it  is 
nevertheless  fatal  to  the  digestion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean. A  feature  of  the  approaching  festivi- 
ties is  the  sight  of  gangs  of  mochi  men  going 
about  the  streets  making  the  cake,  which  is 
done  by  pounding  the  dough  in  a  mortar  on 
the  side  of  the  street  till  the  mass  resembles 
in  consistency  a  huge  lump  of  white  rubber; 
and  then  it  is  steamed  over  a  fire  in  the  open 
to  the  delight  of  the  onlooking  crowds  of  chil- 
dren and  even  their  elders,  all  gloating  over 
the    relishing   odor. 


Hughes-Wismer-Riley  Concert. 
■  The  concert  that  was  announced  for  Jan 
uary  19  of  the  Hughes-Wismer-Riley  trio  wa 
unavoidably  postponed,  owing  to  Mr.  Riley' 
absence  in  San  Diego.  It  will  be  given  earl; 
in  March,  when  the  Beethoven  trio  in  B  fiat 
and  the  Haydn  duet  in  D  major  for  violin  and 
'cello    will    be    rendered. 


! 


Refined  lady  of  education  wishes  position 
as  traveling  companion  to  lady.  Box  87,  Argo- 
naut office. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LEASE 

An  unusually  attractive  home  of  five  bed- 
rooms and  three  baths,  servants'  quarters 
with  bath,  two  sleeping  porches,  garage, 
and  an  extensive  marine  view.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Box  10,  Argonaut  Pub.  Co. 


A  thoroughly  experienced  nurse  wants  posi- 
tion with  infant  or  small  child.  First-class 
references.     Will   travel.     Box   84,   Argonaut 

office. 

+»*• 

"She  is  a  very  smart  woman."  "High-brow 
or  low-neck  species?" — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
8  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.      Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.   M.    SIMMEN, 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 


HpHE  First  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  an  investment  of  unusual 
merit  which  is  being  offered  at  this 
time,  at  a  very  attractive  price,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Company's  policy  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  California 
shareholders. 

California  is  growing  in  population 
and  industry,  and  the  business  of  this 
Company  is  bound  to  increase  corre- 
spondingly. Faith  in  the  future  of 
California  implies  faith  in  this  Com- 
pany's future. 

Every  share  of  this  stock  has  back 
of  it  more  than  $1000  property  value 
and  earnings  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  entire  annual  dividend 
on  this  new  stock. 

It  is  non-assessable  and  Tax  Free 
in  California,  and  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

Price  $82.50  per  share.  Netting 
7.27  per  cent  on  investment. 

For  Further  Particulars 
Apply  to 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Japan-  China-Philippines- 
Honolulu 

Reached  by 

Pacific  Mail  Magnificent  Steamers 

via 

"THE  SUNSHINE  BELT" 
CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Under  the  Personal  Supervision  of 
Mr.V.  MORONI,  one  of  the  World's 
Most  Famous  Caterers. 

KOREA. Sails  Saturday,  Jan.  30 

SIBERIA *'  "  Feb.    G 

CHINA "  "  Feb.  20 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Postals. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  3S4  Flood  Building 

Phone  Kearny  3620    SAN  FRANCISCO 


January  23,  1915. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


Mrs.  Anna  S.  Whitney,  widow  of  the  late 
Arthur  L.  Whitney,  salt  manufacturer,  has 
been  awarded  a  verdict  for  $  1 0,000  against 
the  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Company  by  a 
jury  in  Judge  Deasy's  court.  The  verdict  was 
on  a  life-insurance  policy  which  Whitney  had 
taken  out  several  years  before  his  death.  The 
insurance  company  refused  to  pay  the  policy, 
declaring  that  Whitney  had  heart  disease  when 
he  was  examined  by  their  physician,  but  did 
not  disclose  the  fact  to  the  physician. 


Fernando  Somoza  Vivas,  consul  of  Hon- 
duras at  San  Francisco,  has  been  indicted  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury  on  a  charge  of  arson. 
Vivas  is  accused  of  setting  fire  to  his  home 
at  547  Twelfth  Avenue,  December  27.  On 
being  arraigned  the  prisoner  denied  the 
charge,  and  also  claimed  immunity  from  prose- 
cution as  the  representative  oi  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, under  the  rules  of  international 
courtesy.  He  is  now  in  the  Alameda  county 
jail.  

Under  pressure  from  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  filed  in  the  United  States 
courts  the  International  Mercantile  and  Bond 
Company  has  placed  its  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  trade.  The  company  is  a  col- 
lecting and  adjusting  concern,  which  has  been 
doing  business  for  wholesalers  and  has  been 
in  existence  for  about  ten  years.  S.  L. 
Bright  is  the  president.  It  has  branches  in 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  and  Chicago,  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  owned  by 
a  company  of  the  same  name  which,  is  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  Delaware.  The 
amount  of  the  liabilities  is  said  to  be  about 
$80,000.  Bright  is  still  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  reorganize  the  concern. 


Eduardo  Perotti,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
exhibitions  in  Montevedeo  and  commissioner- 
general  of  Uruguay  to  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  Monday.  "I  can  start  off  with  ont 
thing,"  Perotti  said,  "and  that  is  the  as- 
surance that  the  exhibits  I  am  here  to  install 
are  exceptionally  representative  of  Uruguay's 
progress  and  resources  and  form  in  toto  the 
most  complete  exhibit  ever  sent  by  us  to  any 
foreign  exhibition."  There  would  be,  he  said, 
no  less  than  twelve  hundred  samples  of  Uru- 
guay's mineral  wealth,  inclusive  of  agates, 
gold,  the  various  granites,  and  other  minerals 
for  which  the  South  American  republic  is 
famous.  

Mrs.  Louise  Wulf,  proprietor  of  the  Hotei 
Stenton,  572  Eddy  Street,  appeared  before 
Police  Judge  Sullivan  on  Monday  morning  on 
a  charge  of  arson.  She  was  released  on  $500 
bail.  She  is  accused  of  hiring  others  to  set 
fire  to  the  place.  Francisco  Cabacha,  a  Fili- 
pino graduate  of  the  Berkeley  High  School, 
and  Raymond  Cervantes,  another  Filipino,  also 
were  taken  into  custody.  Mrs.  Wulf  said 
Cabacha  had  conspired  against  her.  Other 
witnesses  testified  to  the  same. 


Counsel  for  convicted  officials  of  the  West- 
ern Fuel  Company  have  filed  in  the  United 
States  district  court  a  bill  of  exceptions  in 
connection  with  their  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals. John  L.  Howard,  president  of  the 
Western  Fuel  Company ;  James  B.  Smith,  F, 
C.  Mills,  and  E.  H.  Meyer  were  indicted  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  on  charges  of  defrauding 
the  United  States  government  of  customs  du- 
ties by  a  system  of  underweighing  coal  re- 
ceived at  this  port.  Howard  died,  Smith  was 
sentenced  by  Judge  Dooling  to  serve  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment  and  pay  a  fine  of  $5000, 
and  Meyer  and  Mills  to  serve  eighteen  months 
each.  ■ 

Edward  Whiting  Howard,  president  of  the 
Howard  Cattle  Company  and  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  agricultural  development  of  Cali- 
fornia, died  on  Tuesday  at  the  Adler  Sana- 
torium from  injuries  received  in  the  elevator 
accident  in  the  California-Pacific  Building  Jan- 
uary 6.  He  leaves  a  widow,  Olivia  Lansdale 
Howard,  and  two  brothers,  William  D.  M. 
Howard  and  John  Kenneth  Howard,  a  law 
student  at  Harvard,  and  five  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom  is  eight  and  a  half  years. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Baron  Stephen  Burian  von  Rojecz,  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Count  Leopold  von  Berch- 
told  as  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
has  been  Hungarian  minister  at  the  imperial 
court,  and  was  formerly  minister  of  finance 
and  chief  of  administration  for  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovinia. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Divinity  School,  has  been  granted 
leave  o f  absence  by  the  board  o f  trustees 
during  the  present  winter  quarter  to  visit 
Japan  as  ambassador  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  of 
which  organization  he  is  the  president.  The 
plan  proposes  a  series  of  addresses  at  the 
chief   centres    of   Christian    activity    in   Japan. 


including  the  universities.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  these  addresses  will  be  to  give  the 
Japanese  Christians  an  idea  of  Christianity 
in  America. 

Dr.  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  official  delegate 
of  the  University  of  California  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  Chicago,  has  been  honored 
through  being  chosen  president  of  the  society. 
The  association  will  hold  its  next  annual  ses- 
sion in  San  Francisco. 

Carlos  Melendez,  the  newly-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  as- 
sumed the  office  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Araujo  in  February,  1913.  He  resigned  last 
June  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  the  constitution  of  Salvador 
prohibiting  the  election  of  a  candidate  for 
an  office  he  has  held  six  months  prior  to  the 
election. 

Captain  von  Muller,  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Emden,  has  arrived  in  England 
and  is  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  officers'  deten- 
tion camps  in  Wales.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Emden  by  the  Sydney,  Von  Muller  was 
taken  to  Colombo  and  thence  to  England  by- 
way of  Port  Said.  He  was  quietly  landed  at 
Tilbury,  near  London,  and  taken  immediately 
to  Wales. 

H.  E.  M.  Cowie,  who  succeeds  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Eastern  lines  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  is  head  of  the  Pacific  department. 
He  began  his  career  with  the  express  com- 
pany in  1881  as  the  office  boy  of  the  man 
whom  he  succeeds,  Mr.  H.  S.  Jodlier,  re- 
signed, after  having  been  in  the  business  for 
fifty-six  years. 

Henri  Marteau,  the  celebrated  French  vio- 
linist, who  two  years  ago  left  the  Geneva 
Conservatory  to  replace  Joseph  Joachim  as 
professor  at  the  Berlin  Conservatory,  was  ar- 
rested in  Berlin  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
He  has  since  been  confined  in  a  fortress.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  having 
made  a  tour  of  this  country  in  1893  and  1898. 
He  founded  a  prize  for  violin  sonatas  by 
American    composers. 

General  Garza,  who  has  just  been  selected 
to  succeed  Eulalio  Guiterrez  as  president  ot 
Mexico,  is  a  Villa  adherent,  and  first  came 
into  prominence,  in  a  political  sense,  when  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Carranza-Villa 
peace  commission,  which  attempted  to  arrange 
a  settlement  between  the  leaders  early  last 
summer.  Garza  was  leader  of  the  delegation 
from  the  division  of  the  north  to  the  Aguas 
Calientes  conference,  and  his  work  in  that 
turbulent  convention  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence. 

Charles  P.  Sumner,  who  has  just  suc- 
ceeded William  Coverly  as  manager  of  the 
Anchor  Line  in  this  country,  is  the  founder 
and  owner  of  the  Sumner  freight  line  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  complaint  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
resigning  in  1904,  when  he  went  to  Boston 
in  the  interest  of  the  Cunard  Line.  For  forty 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  shipping  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  his  management 
of  affairs  during  the  troubled  times  since  the 
war  began  enabled  his  line  to  keep  up  a  regu- 
lar  service. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Wolfe  Mur- 
ray, the  new  chief  of  the  British  imperial 
general  staff,  was  appointed  last  March  to 
succeed  Lieutenant-General  Hart  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  troops  in  South  Africa, 
with  the  supernumerary  rank  of  full  general. 
He  had  been  appointed  general  officer  com- 
manding-in-chief, Scottish  Command,  in  De- 
cember, 1913.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
lines  of  communication  in  the  Ashanti  cam- 
paign, and  also  in  Natal  during  the  South 
African  war.  He  was  quartermaster-general 
in  India  in  1903-04,  and  on  returning  home 
was  master-general  of  the  ordnance  till  1907. 
For  four  years  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Ninth  (Secunderabad)  Division  in  India.  He 
is  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

Sister  Margaret  Clothilde  Macdonald, 
matron-in-chief  of  the  Canadian  Army  Nurs- 
ing Service,  who  accompanied  the  Canadian 
army  to  England,  together  with  half  a  hun- 
dred nurses,  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  but 
was  trained  as  a  nurse  in  New  York.  She 
served  during  the  Spanish-American  War  at 
Montauk  Point,  and  later  went  to  South 
Africa  with  the  first  Canadian  contingent, 
where  she  served  in  different  hospitals.  After 
peace  had  been  restored  she  was  made  matron 
of  the  Canadian  Army  Sisters,  a  title  which, 
since  the  present  war  began,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  matron-in-chief.  She  will  have  the 
superintendence  of  the  base  hospitals  in  both 
France  and  England  and  of  their  acting 
matrons. 

Prince  Hussein,  the  new  Sultan  of  Egypt,  is 
a  son  of  the  Khedive  Ismail  and  a  brother  of 
the  late  Khedive's  father,  Mohammed  Tewfik, 
and  has  strong  English  sympathies,  which  be- 
came strengthened  and  firmly  rooted  in  1889, 
when  King  Edward  (then  Prince  of  Wales) 
visited  Egypt.     Tewfik  Pasha  appointed  Prince 
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Yes,  since  1852,  when  San  Francisco  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  firm  of  D.  Ghirardelli  has  been  man- 
ufacturing the  product  of  the  cocoa  bean  in  this 
city. 

Long  ago  it  decided  to  make  a  better  cocoa  than 
it  had  ever  made — a  cocoa  to  compete  with  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  Cocoa  is  the  result. 

The  world  has  never  seen  its  superior.  It  is  backed 
by  the  reputation  of  the  D.  Ghirardelli  firm  since 
1852. 

IMPERIAL  is  stronger  than  other  makes,  goes 
farther,  possesses  a  want-more  flavor,  and  it  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  brands. 

You,  reader,  as  a  particular  person,  should  use  it. 


Sold  by  alt  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investieati'ins — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,   S.  F.,  CAL. 

*Consultiae  Engineer  for  J.  E.  Kra£t  &  Sunt,  Architect!. 


Hussein  to  accompany  the  prince  on  his  tour, 
and  the  friendship  thus  formed  continued  un 
til  King  Edward's  death.  At  one  period  he 
lived  in  Naples  for  three  years.  His  wide 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  he  was  at 
pains  to  extend  by  frequent  long  visits  to  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  study  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction, has  won  him  a  popularity  of  which  no 
other  member  of  the  Khedivial  family  can 
boast.  Long  years  of  steady  public  work  have 
prepared  him  for  the  sphere  of  ruler  of  mil- 
lions. As  minister  of  public  works  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  devastated  country  during  the  big 
Nile  floods.  His  instant  action  in  many  mo- 
ments of  emergency  did  much  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  in  the  low-lying  lands. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  as  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  he  promoted  education  by  es- 
tablishing bursaries,  and  his  award  of  many 
prizes  stimulated  the  students  to  progress. 
As  minister  of  the  interior  he  continued  to  do 
excellent  work,  while  as  minister  of  war  he 
reorganized   the    military    system. 


Nationalities  of  Musicians. 
With  the  exception  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
who  were  German  born,  many  musicians  who 
are  frequently  classed  as  Germans  are  Aus- 
trians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Hol- 
landers (says  Musical  America).  It  is  true 
that  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn,  and 
that  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were 
musicians  in  the  orchestra  of  the  elector 
of  Cologne.  But  they  had  emigrated  from 
Antwerp,  forced  by  professional  neces- 
sity, and  came  originally  from  Louvain,  near 
Antwerp.  Besides  this  Beethoven  went  to 
Vienna  while  still  a  youth  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  there,  just  as  Brahms  left 
Hamburg  in  early  manhood  to  make  his  home 
in  Vienna.  They  should  be  called  Viennese. 
Of  course  Schubert  was  purely  Viennese,  Mo- 
zart and  Haydn  were  also  Austrians ;  Gluck 
was  a  Bohemian ;  Bruckner  from  Upper  Aus- 
tria ;  Carl  Goldmark,  a  Hungarian ;  Dvorak, 
Smetana,  Fibich,  and  Bendel  belonged  to  the 
Czech  school — that  is,  Slavs  and  not  Ger- 
mans. Wagner  and  Schumann  were  Saxons, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  Saxony  was,  for  a 
long  time,  more  Austrian  than  German.  We 
find  this  same  condition  among  the  executant 
musicians.  Hans  Richter,  who  has  been 
counted  a  German  conductor,  was  born  in 
Hungary,  was  educated  in  Vienna,  and  fol- 
lowed his  professional  career  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Nikisch  is  also  Hungarian,  in 
family,  birth,  and  education ;  Gustav  Mahler 
was  a  Bohemian;  Anton  Seidel,  a  Hungarian; 
Franz  Schalk,  a  Viennese,  and  Mottl  can  also 
be  classed  as  such,  for  he  was  born  near  that 
city  ;  Weingartner  is  a  Dalmatian  ;  other  con- 
ductors often  classed  among  the  Germans,  but 
either  Austrians  or  Hungarians,  are  Rotten- 
berg,   Kunwald,   Frolich,   Stransky,   and   Pauer. 


Among  violinists  Joachim  was  born  in  Hun- 
gary, and  studied  at  Vienna ;  Kreisler  is  a 
Viennese,  so  also  Hellmesberger ;  Hubay, 
Kubelik,  Flesch,  and  Von  Decsey  are  Hun- 
garians ;  Popper,  the  'cellist,  was  born  at 
Prague  ;  Sevcik,  the  great  teacher,  is  a  Czech  ; 
Auer  is  a  Hungarian.  Among  pianists  we 
mention  Leschetizky  and  Rosenthal,  who  came 
from  Austrian  Poland ;  Sauer  is  a  Viennese, 
although  born  at  Hamburg;  D'Albert  was  born 
at  Glasgow ;  De  Pachmann  in  Russia. 


The  Girls'  High  School  Alumna:  Association 
will  hold  a  reception  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Sat- 
urday, January  30,  from  three  to  six  p.  m. 
All  members  of  the  association  and  former 
pupils  of  the  school  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 


Have  you  dined 

in  the 

Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


The  management  of  the 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Announces  the  inauguration 
of  Dancing  in  the  Rose 
Room,  week  -  day  evenings, 
from  Monday,  January  the 
twenty-fifth. 

Dinner  and  Supper  a  la  Carte. 

Dancing  at  nine  o'clock.     Evening  drees. 

Geary  street  entrance,  or 

through  hotel. 


Hotel  Oakland 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition       -  >unds. 

Not-ad  for  Cuisine  and  Service.  E 
Under  Management  of  Vn 
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Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches . 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

fan  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Sbafter  Ave. 


Phone^Sutter  2339 


Phone  Piedmont  870 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  owe  breeding  thorough!;  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Telephone  Sutter  G14 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    CORGE 

XT 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Hall— Wat  is  hell  !     Ball— It  is  worse.     Heli 

doesn't   hurl    people    who    are  not  in    it.- — Town 

Topics. 

"Jiggs  says  he  can't  warm  up  to  his  work."'  ■ 
"Certainly  not  :  he  makes  artificial  ice." — Buf- 
falo Express. 

He — She's  a  thoroughly  queenly  woman. 
She — Yes  ;  even  her  teeth  have  gold  crowns. 
— Town    Topics. 

Dorothea  Nczvrox — Where  is  papah  ?  Mrs. 
Newro.r — In  the  library,  dearie — but  don't 
wake  him  up  now. — New  York  Sun. 

Debtor — I  want  to  pay  that  little  bill  of  i 
yours.  Creditor — Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you.  I 
Debtor — But  I  can't. — London   Globe. 

"Have  you  a  careful  chauffeur  ?"  "Very. 
He  never  runs  over  any  one  unless  he's  sure 
he  can  make  a  getaway." — New   York  Sun. 

Motorist — Have  you  driven  for  good  people  ? 
Chauffeur — Gee!  You  should  have  seen  the 
obituaries    of   some    of    'em. — Topeka   Journal. 

Irate  Sergeant  (to  unhappy  recruit,  who 
won't  cut  it  short) — Silence  wid  you! — whin 
you're  spakin'   to  a  officer  ! — London   Opinion. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  friend  there?" 
"Oh,    he's    a    politician    in    hard    luck.      Got    a 
confession    that    no    magazine    seems    to    care  i 
lo  buy." — Puck. 

Judge — Did    the    looker-on    at    the    fight    go  I 
home  in  the  interim?     Ignorant  Witness — No. 
sir  ;    he   went   home   in   the   ambulance. — Balti-  \ 
more  American. 

"I    like    this    quaint    little    mountain    village  ] 
of  yours,   waiter.      I   suppose   I   can  get  plenty 
of  oxygen   here?"      "No,   sir;    we've   got   local 
option." — Sacred  Heart    Review. 

Mrs.  Exe — Did  the  lawyer  for  the  defense 
submit  you  to  a  cross-examination  ?  Mrs. 
Wye — No,  indeed ;  he  was  just  as  pleasant 
about  it  as  he  could  be.-— New   York  Situ. 

"I  can  give  you  a  cold  bite,"  said  the  I 
woman.  "Why  not  warm  it  up?"  asked  the  | 
tramp.  "There  aint  any  wood  sawed."  "So  ?  | 
Well,  give  it  to  me  cold." — New  York  Sun. 

"When    you    turns    over    a    new    leaf."    said  i 
Uncle  Eben,   "you's  got  to  make  up  yoh   mind 
not    to   notice   de   people  dat  insist   on   huntin' 
up    de   back    numbers   an'    makin'    remarks." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Look    here !"    said    an    excited    man    to    a 
druggist.     "You  gave  me  morphine  for  quinine 
this  morning."     "Is  that  so?"  replied  the  drug- 
gist.    "Then  you  owe  me  twenty-five  cents." — -  j 
Christian  Register. 

Newedd — Did  you  spend  so  much  money  as  j 
this    before    I    married   you  ?      Mrs.   Newedd — 
Why,  yes.     Newedd — Then  bless  me  if  I  can 
understand  why  your  father  went  on  so  when 
I  took  you  away  from  him. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"How  about  the  sanitary  conditions  at  your 
hotel?  Is  everything  healthy?"  asked  Jimp- 
son.  "Waal,"  said  the  rural  proprietor,  "no- 
body never  ketched  nothin'  at  my  haouse  what 
hadn't  been  brought  there  by  some  outsider." 
— Judge. 

"Lor!  Mrs.  Brahn,  wot's  that  'orrible  noise 
goin'  on  in  your  'ouse  ?"  "Yer  see,  Mrs. 
SmitT.  my  'usband's  gran'farver  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  in  case  the  perlice  comes  rahnd 
'e's  practicing  so's  'e  can  pass  for  a  Swiss." 
— Bystander. 

"Your  legal  department  must  be  very  ex- 
pensive." "It  is,"  sighed  the  eminent  trust 
magnate.  "Still,  I  suppose  you  have  to  main- 
tain it?"  "Well,  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  obey  the  law." — 
Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

The  Waiter  (to  the  housemaid) — Well, 
'ere's  me.  with  two  brothers  and  a  cousin  in 
Portland  Prison  and  three  sisters  in  Padding- 
ton  Workus,  and  then  the  first  question 
strangers  always  asks  me  is,  "Waiter,  are 
you   a   German?" — Sketch. 

"Yes,"  said  the  haughty  actor,  "I  began 
my  career  as  Legree  in  an  Uncle  Tom  troupe." 
"Oh,"  replied  the  ingenue,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted by  him  lo  pay  for  her  own  luncheon. 
"I  thought  you  might  have  been  one  of  the 
chunks  of  ice." — London  Evening  Standard. 

"Did  you  notice  that  lovely  girl  in  the 
pretty  brown  dress,  waiting  in  the  lobby?"  he 
asked  his  wife  as  they  took  their  seats  in  the 
theatre.  "What !  That  frowsy  thing  with  the 
false  puffs,  enameled  face,  gold  teeth,  made- 
over  dress,  imitation  mink  furs,  and  torn 
gloves?  Xo,  I  didn't  notice  her.  Why?" — 
Puck. 

"It — er — seems,"  said  he,  regarding  the  un- 
fortunate with  scientific  interest,  "that  the 
attacks  of  fever  and  chills  appear  on  alter- 
nate days.  Do  you  think — is  it  your  opinion 
— that  they  have,  so  to  speak,  decreased  in 
violence,  if  I  may  use  that  word?"  The 
patient  smiled  feebly.  "Doc,"  said  he,  "on 
fever  days  my  head's  so  hot  I  can't  think, 
and  on  ague  days  I  shake  so  I  can't  hold  an 
opinion." — Nezv    York   Globe. 


You  cherish  your  jewels  and  valuable 
papers,  you  will  profit  by  rhe  number  of 
burglaries  reported  daily  in  the  papers,  and 
rent  a  safe  deposit  box. 

Your  home  may  be  visited  tonight.  Make 
it  impossible  for  the  burglar  to  lay  hands 
on  your  valuables.  Safe  deposit  boxes  $4 
a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


HONOLULU 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  February  2,  and  every  two 
weeks  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands  Sydney,  19  day*  from  San  Francisco. 
S337.50  round  trip  first  class.  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S   LEADING   PAPER 

HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna. 

San    Francisco. 

Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING'  BUREAU 

Phone   Kearny   392.  88    First    Street 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

•S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Saturday,   Feb.    13,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,   Mar.  6,1915 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon    accommodations 
at  reduced  rates)  ....  Saturday,  Mar.  20,1915 

S.  S.  Shinyo    Maru Saturday.    April    3,1915 

*Calls  at  Manila. 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day   of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market   St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and  per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
207  Powell  St.      -  San  Francisco 


Ogden  Route 

to  the  EAST 

Across  the  Sierras  and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut-Off 

Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago 


"Overland  Limited" 

(Extra  Fare  $10) 

"Pacific  Limited" 


Lv.  Ferry  Station  4:00  p.  m. 


Lv.  Ferry  Station  10:20  a.  m. 


"San  Francisco  Limited9' 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  2:00  p.  m. 

"Atlantic  Express"        Lv  Ferry  Station  7:00  p  m 
Dining  Car  Service  the  Very  Best 

Every  Mile  Protected  by  Automatic 
Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
UNION  PACIFIC 
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The  Case  of  Loveland  and  Thelen. 

Until  Messrs.  Loveland  and  Thelen  began  to  explain 
tilings  the  Argonaut,  never  easily  excited,  was  disposed 
to  look  lightly  upon  the  fact  that  certain  members  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  had  permitted 
themselves  to  become  interested  financially  in  a  get- 
rich-quick  enterprise.  Obviously  an  indiscretion,  it 
still  seemed  less  a  scandal  than  an  impropriety.  But 
much  explanation — some  of  it  a  bit  feverish — has  given 
gravity  to  what  last  week  seemed  a  small  matter. 

Here  are  the  facts  as  they  have  been  developed 
through  the  newspapers:  One  Bright,  who  appears 
to  have  been  richer  in  imagination  than  in  fixed 
capital,  undertook  to  set  up  an  agency  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  broken-down  businesses,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  public  service.  His  company  was  to 
take  over  declining  or  bankrupt  concerns  (under  a 
liberal  scheme  of  discount)  and  put  them  on  their 
feet.  It  had  beneficent  as  well  as  practical  aims,  since 
according  to  the  representations  of  Mr.  Bright  it  was 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  banish  bankruptcy 
from  the  world.  It  was  in  brief  a  combination  of  the 
blue  sky  idea  with  Shylockism.    Modestly  it  was  styled 


the  International  Mercantile  and  Bond  Company.  It 
appears  that  prior  to  his  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  railroad  commission  Mr.  Loveland  was  employed 
as  a  promoter  of  this  enterprise.  He  was  to  get  $250 
a  month  for  his  services,  with  a  certain  side  reward  in 
the  way  of  promotion  stock.  When  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  railroad  commission  he  gave  up  his  job  with 
Bright,  but  later  resumed  it  under  the  old  terms.  Ulti- 
mately, according  to  his  own  statement  as  presented 
through  a  newspaper  interview,  he  became  the  owner 
of  $20,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  International  Mer- 
cantile and  Bond  Company  acquired  in  connection  with 
the  activities  above  outlined. 

Among  others  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Loveland  in  his 
character  of  promoter  was  young  Mr.  Max  Thelen, 
then  a  member  of  the  railroad  commission,  now  its 
president.  Mr.  Thelen  by  his  own  statement  loaned  to 
the  Bright  company  $2500  in  real  money,  this  loan 
being  secured  by  twenty-five  shares  of  capital  stock 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Bright  regarded  this  transaction 
a  mere  cover  to  a  sale  of  stock,  and  now  declares  Mr. 
Thelen  to  have  been  through  the  whole  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  company  a  shareholder  in  it.  But 
Mr.  Thelen  insists  that  it  was  a  mere  loan,  adding  with 
naive  impressiveness  that  he  had  "forgotten  it."  A  cer- 
tain carelessness  in  trifles  is  understandable  in  a  man 
of  Mr.  Thelen's  known  wealth.  None  the  less  it  is 
notable  that  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  at  the  time 
the  note  was  made  to  fix  the  interest  rate  at  the  satis- 
factory ratio  of  ten  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent!  This  was 
Mr.  Thelen's  idea  of  what  his  private  capital  should 
bring  in  at  a  time  when  the  railroad  commission  of 
which  he  was  a  dominating  member  had  determined  and 
enforced  the  rule  fixing  six  per  cent  as  the  legiti- 
mate return  upon  capital.  Possibly  the  interest  rate 
fixed  in  the  note  covering  the  loan  Mr.  Thelen  had 
"forgotten"  was  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Such  accidents  do 
sometimes  happen  to  men  subject  to  absent-mindedness 
in  financial  matters. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Bright  was  not  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  beneficent  phases  of  his  work  as  to  neglect 
its  more  material  side.  He  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
energy  to  the  "placing"  of  stock,  largely  through  agents 
operating  as  had  Mr.  Loveland  earlier  in  the  game. 
He  admits  that  his  agents  were  authorized  to  "men- 
tion" the  fact  that  Messrs.  Thelen  and  Loveland 
of  the  state  railroad  commission  were  shareholders 
in  his  company.  Whether  upon  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion so  casually  given,  or  under  the  spell  of  the  benefi- 
cent purpose  implied  in  the  enterprise,  very  consider- 
able blocks  of  stock  were  sold  to  attorneys  and  agents 
of  public  service  corporations  having  more  or  less  busi- 
ness with  the  state  railway  commission.  If  that  dis- 
creet old  bird,  the  fearsome  S.  P.,  did  not  spread  its 
tail  to  this  particular  brand  of  salt,  the  fact  should 
stand  to  its  credit.  Lesser  railroad  companies  and  other 
kinds  of  public  service  companies  saw  and  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  to  combine  beneficence  under 
the  Bright  idea  with  a  side  affiliation  with  two  members 
of  the  railway  commission. 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  a  case  of  mis- 
placed confidence.  Among  the  embarrassed  businesses 
taken  over  by  the  International  Mercantile  and  Bond 
Company  was  the  Sonoma  Valley  Water,  Light  and 
Power  Company.  There  appears  to  have  been  some 
misunderstanding  in  the  matter,  since  early  in  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  bond  company,  its 
manager,  Mr.  Bright,  declared  that  the  Sonoma  com- 
pany was  the  property  of  the  bond  company.  More 
recently  (since  Thelen's  and  Loveland's  names  have 
been  involved  in  the  matter)  he  declares  that  the  So- 
noma company  never  became  the  property  of  the  bond 
company,  but  represented  an  investment  on  his  own 
private  account.  Be  the  fact  what  it  may,  the  Sonoma 
Valley  concern  some  time  in  1913  obtained  from  Com- 


missioner Thelen,  who  at  that  time  was  either  a  creditor 
(by  his  own  statement)  or  a  partner  (by  Mr.  Bright's 
statement)  of  the  bond  company,  permission  to  issue 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $30,000.  The  allegation  is  that 
Mr.  Thelen  as  railroad  commissioner  authorized  a  bond 
issue  by  a  company  in  which  he  was  interested  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  you  choose  to  believe  his  testimony  or 
that  of  Mr.  Bright.  The  significance  of  this  point  will 
be  seen  in  connection  with  Section  7  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Act,  which  reads: 

*  *  *  No  person  in  the  employ  of  or  holding  any  official 
relation  to  any  corporation  or  person,  which  said  corporation 
or  person  is  subject  in  whole  or  in  part  to  regulation  by  the 
commission,  and  no  person  owning  stocks  or  bonds  in  any  such 
corporation,  or  who  is  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  interested 
therein,  shall  be  appointed  to  or  hold  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner,   or   be    appointed    or   employed   by   the    commission. 


The  facts  as  above  outlined — and  they  are  widely 
published  and  not  refuted — are  indubitably  and  un- 
pleasantly suggestive.  If  they  related  to  the  doings 
of  sophisticated  and  responsible  men  we  should  know 
precisely  what  to  make  of  them.  But  they  must  be  in- 
terpreted with  reference  to  the  Messrs.  Loveland  and 
Thelen.  Who  and  what  are  they?  The  circumstances 
call  for  frankness:  Mr.  Loveland  is  a  man  of  more 
experience  than  success  in  small  business  and  in  small 
politics..  The  fact  that  he  was  personally  available  as 
a  salesman  in  "placing"  stock  in  a  project  like  that  of 
Bright's  sufficiently  defines  his  status  as  a  business  man. 
The  fact  that  he  was  blind  to  the  impropriety  of  the 
Bright  connection  after  he  became  a  member  of  the 
railroad  commission  is  a  further  demonstration  of 
his  quality.  Mr.  Loveland  is  by  no  means  a  bad  man; 
he  is  not  a  dishonest  man;  he  is  just  a  man  of 
dull  perceptions  and  commonplace  character.  He  is 
ridiculously  unfit  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  railroad 
commission.  He  meant  no  wrong — he  didn't  know  bet- 
ter than  to  mix  up  incongruous  relationships.  Now  as 
to  Mr.  Thelen:  He  is  little  more  than  a  boy  and  much 
less  than  a  man  of  affairs.  He  is  purely  a  theorist  with 
a  mind  keen  as  a  razor  and  about  as  broad.  He  has 
been  a  diligent  student  and  he  has  the  college  boy's  out- 
look, plus  a  furious  enthusiasm  to  make  over  the  world 
in  accordance  with  theoretical  conceptions.  We  can 
easily  believe  that  in  his  dealing  with  Loveland  and 
Bright,  Mr.  Thelen  intended  no  wrong.  He  wanted, 
quite  naturally,  to  make  his  savings  count  and  he 
didn't  know  better  than  to  invest  in  a  fly-by-night 
scheme  not  without  connections  with  the  railroad  com- 
mission. He  meant  no  harm — he  was  and  is  just  an 
unfledged,  inexpert,  unsophisticated  boy  without  any 
real  conception  of  the  obligations  and  restraints  of  his 
official  place.  

Now  the  central  and  all-sustaining  prop  of  the 
political  Utopia  which  Governor  Johnson  has  es- 
tablished in  California  is  this  same  railway  commis- 
sion of  which  Mr.  Thelen  is  the  president  and  Mr. 
Loveland  a  shining  lay  figure.  If  the  developments 
connected  with  the  International  Mercantile  and  Bond 
Company  are  not  of  a  terribly  shocking  kind  they  are 
at  least  serious  enough  to  cast  a  very  unpleasant 
reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission. This  body  holds  extraordinary  powers.  To 
it  has  been  committed  authority  over  business  ope- 
rations which  involve  the  security  of  some  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  capital  and  the  interests  of  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  individuals.  Whether  regarded  as 
duty  or  as  privilege  the  responsibility  of  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  is  enormous.  If  so  much  au- 
thority be  consistent  with  safety  or  with  liberty — which 
we  gravely  doubt — it  can  at  least  only  be  so  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall  be  men  of  unquestionable 
character  and  approved  judgment.  Every  favoring 
opinion  which  has  ever  been  declared  or  felt 
tion  with  the  state  railroad  commission  r. 
the  ground  if  the  members  of  that  body  lii 
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picion  of  self  interest  or  of  triviality  of  character.  Xo 
man  is  fit  to  be  a'  railroad  commissioner  under  the  tre- 
mendous grant  of  authority  bestowed  by  the  Johnsonian 
law  as  it  stands  upon  our  book  of  statutes  unless  he  be 
like   Caesar's   wife,   above   suspicion. 

The  developments  of  this  case  put  upon  Governor 
Johnson  an  imperative  and  unpleasant  obligation.  It 
is  a  situation  in  which  he  must,  if  he  would  sustain  his 
obvious  duty,  put  aside  personal  considerations — every 
consideration  excepting  the  public  interest.  If  he  would 
accredit  the  claims  of  the  movement  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  if  he  would  sustain  his  own  pre- 
tensions and  his  pledges,  he  must  reorganize  the  rail- 
road commission.  Neither  Mr.  Loveland  nor  Mr. 
Thelen  is  in  a  position  to  further  serve  the  state. 
Power  of  removal  rests  with  the  legislature,  but  prac- 
tically it  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  himself. 
Demand  on  his  part  for  the  resignations  of  Messrs. 
Thelen  and  Loveland  would  of  course  be  met  with  in- 
stant compliance.  It  is  currently  reported  that  the 
governor  has  made  such  demand  in  the  case  of  Love- 
land and  that  under  motives  of  private  friendship  and 
political  loyalty  he  will  "whitewash"  Thelen.  He  would 
make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other.  This  will 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Governor 
Johnson  can  not  keep  his  skirts  clean  by  making  a 
"goat"  of  one  commissioner  while  retaining  another. 
He  must  in  this  case,  if  he  would  be  faithful  to  his 
name,  to  his  cause,  and  to  his  duty,  cut  to  the  bone.  A 
railroad  commissioner  of  California  must  be  above  sus- 
picion. Or  you,  Governor  Johnson,  and  your  whole 
scheme  of  politics  must  fall  into  distrust  and  contempt ! 


This  incident  serves  to  lay  bare  a  fundamental  con- 
sideration affecting  the  reform  movement  in  California 
and  elsewhere  as  related  to  schemes  of  regulation. 
Work  like  that  of  the  California  railroad  commis- 
sion calls  not  only  for  character,  but  for  judg- 
ment. It  should  engage  the  service  of  only  first-class 
men — men  of  demonstrated  capability  and  of  estab- 
lished responsibility.  But  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  a  commission  made  up  of  out-dated  or  unfledged 
professional  men,  to  whom  any  public  job  is  a  promo- 
tion and  a  God-send,  and  of  broken  or  declining  men 
of  small  business.  Interests  of  mighty  magnitude  are 
put  into  hands  which  have  not  had  to  do  with  impor- 
tant things,  hands  without  experience,  without  capa- 
bility, without — as  shown  by  the  immediate  incident — 
sense  even  of  the  common  and  minor  proprieties.  No 
private  business,  no  combination  of  capital,  would 
ever  for  a  single  moment  consider  the  employment  of 
any  one  of  these  men  in  a  relationship  calling  for 
large  powers.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a 
commission  made  up  of  small  men  goes  about  its  business 
in  a  small-minded  way:  that  it  works  out  in  small- 
minded  results.  Some  good  it  may  have  done  in 
stopping  patent  abuses:  but  in  doing  it.  business  con- 
fidence has  been  destroyed.  Despite  ten  thousand  cir- 
cumstances of  advantage  and  promise,  business  of  every 
kind  is  dull  in  California.  Why?  Because  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  has  been  destroyed;  initiative  has  been 
balked ;  capital  has  been  driven  into  retirement.  Large- 
minded  men  will  not  work  under  the  orders  of  men 
of  small  mind.  Capital  will  not  venture  in  enterprises 
where  it  must  submit  to  vexatious  meddling  at  the 
hands  of  mediocrity,  political  calculation,  and  personal 
selfishness.  . 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Many  who  have  felt  that  Senator-elect  Phelan  might 
be  better  employed  in  investigating  home  affairs  than 
in  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  doings  of  Ameri- 
can officials  in  and  with  reference  to  far-away  Santo 
Domingo,  would  find  something  to  interest  them  if  they 
would  read  Eastern  journals  which  report  this  inquiry 
in  detail.  Our  own  daily  newspapers  of  course,  having 
no  vision  or  consciousness  relative  to  anything  beyond 
the  Oakland  hills,  have  told  us  little  or  nothing  about 
the  amazing  developments  in  the  Santo  Domingo  case. 

It  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  this  case  that 
we  delve  back  for  a  moment  into  forgotten  history. 
The  negro  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  is  about  the  least 
competent  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
country  has  resources  of  extraordinary  value.  But  the 
islr.nders  are  half  savage  and  in  a  political  sense  in- 
c;.  jable.  The  government  reflects  the  character  of  the 
people.  Yet  for  many  years  Santo  Domingo  had  fair 
credit  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe,  of  which  it 
made  the  most  by  borrowing  great  sums  under  ruinous 

5counts  and  at  high  rates  of  interest.     There  came  a 


tune  when  there  were  no  means  of  paying  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest.  The  governments  of  the  creditor 
countries  grew  insistent  and  threatened  severe  meas- 
ures. At  this  point  the  United  States  stepped  in  and 
undertook  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  administer- 
ing the  finances  of  the  country.  As  representing  the 
receivership  of  its  affairs  it  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  a 
body  of  trained  men  whose  business  it  was  to  collect 
the  revenues,  supervise  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  to  turn  in  whatever  overplus  of  money  there  might 
be  to  those  who  held  the  obligations  of  the  country. 

Every  President  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  affairs 
of  Santo  Domingo,  from  Cleveland  to  Taft,  looked 
upon  our  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  country  as  a 
solemn  duty  and  as  a  matter  sacredly  apart  from  con- 
siderations of  American  politics.  Messrs.  Roosevelt 
and  Taft,  under  whose  administrations  the  conditions 
grew  serious,  were  scrupulously  careful  in  the  selection 
of  agents.  They  paid  no  attention  to  political  con- 
siderations; they  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  the  best  men 
who  could  be  got  for  the  work  there.  Nothing  in  our 
political  history  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1913  has 
been  more  creditable  to  the  American  national  character 
than  the  service  of  our  agents  in  Santo  Domingo. 

One  of  the  large  incidental  purposes  of  the  American 
government  in  connection  with  Santo  Domingo  has 
been  that  of  instructing  a  benighted  people  in  the  evils 
of  extravagance  and  graft  in  the  management  of 
public  business.  The  idea  has  been  not  only  to  help 
Santo  Domingo  out  of  her  immediate  troubles,  but  to 
show  her  how  to  avoid  troubles  in  future.  This  idea 
has  been  an  inspiring  influence  throughout  this  whole 
business  and  its  effect  has  been  seen  in  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  disinterestedness  and  efficiency. 


"//  henever  you  desire  a  suggestion  from  me  in  regard 
io  a  man  for  any  place  down  there,  call  on  me."  Again: 
"You  know  lww  valuable  workers  are."  Still  again: 
"}'on  knozv  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  rewards 
for  the  deserving."  With  pathetic  ignorance  of  the  re- 
quirements the  good  Doctor  says,  "I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is 
necessary."  A  rough-neck  interpretation  of  this  in- 
quiry would  make  it  imply  that  a  lack  of  linguistic 
attainments  would  be  graciously  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Bryan. 

\\  e  can  recall  nothing  in  the  recent  course  of  Ameri- 
can affairs  so  sinister,  so  cheap,  so  mean  as  the  atti- 
tude wdiich  it  betrays  in  the  American  Secretary  of 
State.  It  defines  him  as  a  gross  spoilsman,  an  un- 
blushing trafficker  in  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  low- 
politics,  as  a  man  incapable  of  any  appreciation  of  the 
larger  obligations  of  his  own  position  or  of  the  special 
obligations  of  our  relationship  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Mr.  Bryan  w-ould  turn  to  political  account  a  high  trust 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  exercise  in  friendship  for 
a  neighboring  and  incompetent  nation.  He  would  trans- 
mute into  political  merchandise  the  offices  and  posts  for 
which  poor  Santo  Domingo  is  paying  under  our  pro- 
fessions of  disinterestedness  in  confidence  alike  of  our 
honest}'  and  of  our  friendship. 


Mr.  Wilson,  curiously  enough,  did  not  take  Santo 
Domingo  seriously.  Perhaps  he  thought  "the  higher 
good"  would  be  advanced  by  giving  Mr.  Bryan  his 
head.  The  matter  of  appointments  came  directly 
to  the  State  Department,  and  everything  connected 
with  it  was  referred  to  Mr.  Bryan,  who  acted  in  con- 
sultation with  the  President's  secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty. 
They  quickly  made  a  mess  of  things.  Recalling  an 
efficient  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, they  put  in  his  place  one  James  L.  Sullivan, 
a  whisky-drinking  politician  whose  appointment  was 
desired  by  a  coterie  of  New  York  men  who  control  the 
Banco  Nacional  at  Santo  Domingo,  an  institution  with- 
out standing  in  the  island,  but  which  sought  to  monop- 
olize the  deposit  of  customs  duties  and  other  govern- 
ment funds  in  the  hands  of  United  States  agents.  Then 
Mr.  William  E.  Pulliam,  receiver-general  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo customs  during  the  Taft  administration,  was  re- 
called and  one  Walter  W.  Vick,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bryan's, 
was  put  in  his  place.  An  expose  of  the  motive  for 
this  change  is  afforded  by  a  letter  written  by  Bryan  to 
Yick  under  date  of  August  20,  1913.     Mr.  Bryan  says: 

Now  that  you  have  arrived  and  have  acquainted  yourself 
with  the  situation,  can  you  let  me  know  what  positions  you 
have  at  your  disposal  with  which  to  reward  deserving  Demo- 
crats? Whenever  you  desire  a  suggestion  from  me  in  regard 
to  a  man  for  any  place  down  there,  call  on  me. 

You  have  had  enough  experience  in  politics  to  know  how 
valuable  workers  are  when  the  campaign  is  on  and  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  find  suitable  rewards  for  the  deserving.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language 
is  necessary  for  employees.  Let  me  know  what  is  requisite, 
together  with  the  salary,  and  when  appointments  are  likely 
to  be  made.  Sullivan  will  be  down  before  long  and  you  and 
he  together  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as 
may  be  necessary  there.  You  will  find  Sullivan  a  strong, 
courageous,  reliable  fellow.  The  more  I  have  seen  of  him 
the  better  satisfied  I  am  that  he  will  fit  into  the  place  there 
and  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

To  get  the  full  flavor  of  this  precious  epistle  we  must 
compare  it  with  letters  of  instruction  given  to  former 
receivers  of  Dominican  customs  by  former  Secretaries 
of  State  on  file  at  Washington.  We  find  one  of  these 
letters  produced  in  Eastern  journals.  In  one  Mr.  Root, 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  impressed  upon  the  re- 
ceiver that  his  work  was  that  of  a  trustee.  He  was  to 
consider  himself  as  an  administrator  of  trust  funds.  He 
was  in  waj'S  large  and  small  to  bear  in  mind  that  he 
represented  the  American  government  in  a  delicate  and 
important  capacity  and  that  he  was  to  protect  every 
phase  of  his  administration  by  the  most  careful  safe- 
guards. Scrupulously  he  was  to  avoid  anything  or 
everything  having  the  slightest  suggestion  of  interested- 
ness  as  related  to  himself  or  to  the  United  States.  In 
comparison,  how  pitiful  appears  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Bryan:  "Let  me  know  'what  positions  you  have  at  your 
disposal  zeith  which  Io  reward  deserving  Democrats." 


Commenting  on  this  expose,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  seriously  and  not  too  severely  remarks: 

We  know  of  no  defense  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  this  matter  which 
will  not  heighten  his  offense.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  was  doing  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  He 
never  did  take  any  interest  in  civil  service  reform.  The 
whole-hog  principle  always  seemed  about  right  to  him.  It 
was  good  Nebraska  fashion  to  peddle  out  all  available  offices 
to  one's  friends.  Nobody  had  so  many  needy  friends  as  Mr. 
Bryan  when  he  went  to  Washington.  They  were  fairly  en- 
camped about  him.  Their  pleading  eyes  looked  up  to  him  to 
be  fed.  How  could  he  resist  the  appeals  of  his  old  .cam- 
paigners who  sat  three  in  a  chair  in  front  of  his  door  ?  And 
if  jobs  were  to  be  had  in  Santo  Domingo,  why  not  go  straight 
after  them  ?  Grant  all  this.  Admit  that  Mr.  Bryan  wr.ote  the 
letter  without  one  twinge.  What  does  that  prove?  What, 
but  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  so  dense  where  he  ought 
to  be  delicate,  so  callous"  where  he  ought  to  be  sensitive,  that 
he  does  things  to  shock  the  general  sense  of  propriety  and  of 
morals  without  the  glimmer  of  an  idea  that  he  is  giving  of- 
fense ?  Than  this  no  severer  condemnation  could  be  passed 
upon  a  public  man.  We  saw  a  revelation  of  such  dull  appre- 
hension on  Mr.  Bryan's  part  when  he  went  off  Chautauqua- 
circuiting  for  money,  and  fell  into  a  rage  when  he  found  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  either  made  fun  of  him  or  denounced 
him  for  making  rags  of  the  dignity  of  his  office.  That  was 
bad  enough,  but  his  spoils-grabbing  letter  is  worse.  It  is 
worse  in  itself,  and  it  is  worse  as  revealing  the  kind  of  ap- 
palling unconsciousness  with  which  Mr.  Bryan  docs  discredit- 
able things.  Those  who,  in  their  admirable  simplicity,  do 
God's  will  and  know  it  not.  are  the  subject  of  high  praise  by 
the  poet.  But  what  is  io  be  said  of  those  who  do  the  will  of 
the  wicked,  and  know  it  not?  This  at  least  may  be  said,  that 
they  will  be  regarded  by  intelligent  Americans  as  having 
committed  the  unforgivable  political  sin  and  to  be  unfit  to 
represent  them  in  high  office.  It  is  a  calm  judgment  that  Mr. 
Bryan  has  exhausted  his  usefulness  to  the  Administration 
and  is  now  a  burden  upon  it.  President  Wilson  must  be 
wishing  that  the  Secretary  would  write  another  letter — one 
containing  his  resignation. 


In  like  spirit  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks: 

Mr.  Bryan's  pachydermous  and  benighted  attitude,  it  is 
needless  to  point  out.  outrages  that  powerful  sentiment  in  the 
country  which  sustains  the  merit  as  against  the  political  prin- 
ciple in  filling  administrative  offices,  a  sentiment  which  is  the 
product  of  a  generation  of  laborious  agitation  and  which  will 
not  suffer  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  to  be  cast 
back  into  the  muck  heap  of  spoilsmongering  without  a  bitter 
protest  and  struggle.  Mr.  Bryan's  offense  is  magnified  many 
times  because  of  his  high  position  in  the  Administration,  for 
he  has  influence  second  only  to  that  of  the  President  himself, 
and  such  unblushing  utterances  from  him  must  deeply  alarm 
as  well  as  affront  the  best  citizenship  of  the  land. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  "made"  the  Wilson  administration,  it  is  very 
possible  that  he  will  also  destroy  its  chances  of  indorsement 
by  the  people  in  the  next  presidential  election.  His  political 
support  of  the  President  has  tfius  far  been  of  incalculable 
value  in  maintaining  a  strong  Administration  party  in  Con-J 
gress,  and  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  con- 
tinue in  a  party  leadership  that  admits  of  no  challenge  with- 
out Mr.  Bryan's  sincere  and  cordial  aid.  That  is  why  the 
damage  done  by  the  Yick  letter  is  irreparable.  The  President 
can  not  force  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bryan  without  dividing 
his  party   and  wrecking  his  administration. 

The  burden  of  the  sinister  principles  avowed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  must  be  carried  as  a  liability  to  the  end,  and 
what  a  terrible  political  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition 
this  development  will  be  needs  no  demonstration. 

In  the  face  of  the  Bryan  letter,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  it  Mr.  Bryan  is  still  Secretary  of 
State  and  apparently  in  high  favor  with  the  President, 
it  would   seem   quite   useless  to   make   further   inquiry 
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into  misdoings  on  the  part  of  the  notorious  Sullivan 
and  other  American  officials  in  Santo  Domingo.  Se- 
lected as  these  men  were  under  sinister  motives  and 
instructed  and  inspired  as  they  have  been  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  it  need  surprise  nobody  that  they  are 
discrediting  the  American  character.  But  what  boots  it 
if  Minister  Sullivan  gets  drunk  and  Receiver  Vick  plays 
financial  favorites,  and  if  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  of 
the  receiver's  staff  deal  in  small  peculations,  if  in  the 
head  and  fountain  of  American  authority  there  is  the 
coarseness  of  mind  and  the  open  dishonesty  betrayed 
by  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  to  Receiver  Vick.  There  never 
was  a  group  of  minor  officials  anywhere  who  did  not 
make  their  own  the  spirit  of  their  chief,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  follow  his  example.  Mr.  Bryan  himself 
has  established  the  principle  and  defined  the  plan  under 
which  American  responsibility  has  been  degraded  and 
the  American  name  shamed  in  Santo  Domingo. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Truly  these  be  troublous  days  for  Governor  Johnson. 
Besides  his  embarrassment  in  connection  with  the  state 
railroad  commission  here  is  another  growing  out  of 
the  business  methods  of  his  friend  Dennis  Duffy,  chair- 
man of  the  prison  commission.  Duffy  is  charged  by 
the  Bradbury  heirs  with  having  appropriated  $4000  of 
their  money  to  his  own  account  and  by  various  other 
people  with  various  other  irregularities.  The  governor 
has  met  the  situation  by  demanding — and  getting — 
Duffy's  resignation.  But  the  incident  has  gone  hard 
with  his  excellency.  Duffy  was  a  personal  friend,  and 
it  was  in  the  character  of  personal  friend  that  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  prison  board.  Other  personal 
friends  of  the  governor  have  been  placed  by  executive 
favor  on  various  other  of  the  administrative  boards  of 
the  state.  Now  with  Loveland  and  Thelen  and  Duffy 
all  gone  wrong  all  at  once,  the  governor  hardly  knows 
'where  to  place  his  confidence  and  to  bestow  his  favors. 
One  fact  ought  to  be  impressed  on  Governor  Johnson 
by  these  various  miscarriages,  namely,  that  personal 
friendship  is  the  very  last  consideration  that  should 
enter  into  the  making  of  executive  appointments.  Many 
men  have  tried  it,  but  few  have  found  success  or  satis- 
faction in  it.  Official  favor  bestowed  through  friend- 
ship, the  governor  should  know  by  this  time,  commonly 
ends  in  loss  of  the  friend  and  in  disaster  to  the  public 
service.  

While  the  governor  is  engaged  in  disciplining  the 
children  of  his  official  paternity  he  might  do  well  to 
turn  his  attention  for  a  moment  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
Eshleman.  Mr.  Eshleman  undeniably  has  good  quali- 
ties. But  along  with  some  merits  he  has  certain 
peculiarly  irritating  defects.  Nobody  who  was  in  or 
anywhere  about  the  Palo  Alto  station  one  day  last 
April  will  ever  forget  the  exhibition  which  Commis- 
sioner Eshleman  made  of  himself  under  provocation 
occasioned  by  failure  of  the  Los  Gatos  electric  line 
to  make  close  connection  with  a  train  for  San 
Francisco.  The  honorable  commissioner,  quite  unduly 
irritated,  first  grew  warm,  then  hot.  Then  he  lost  his 
self-control  altogether.  In  loud  tones  he  informed 
everybody  in  and  about  the  place  or  within  earshot 
what  "I"  intend  to  do  to  the  offending  railroad  com- 
pany. The  commissioner's  rage  would  have  been 
amusing  if  it  it  had  not  been  so  pitiful  as  an  exhibition 
of  unbridled  rage  over  a  trivial  matter,  supported  by 
a  colossal  vanity.  These  qualities  have  reasserted  them- 
selves within  the  week  in  connection  with  a  quite  un- 
necessary controversy  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Metson,  a  San 
Francisco  lawyer.  Metson  very  sharply  and  mayhap 
unjustly  criticized  the  findings  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission during  Eshleman's  chairmanship  in  a  case  in 
which  he  was  directly  interested.  A  poised  and  dig- 
nified man  would  have  left  Mr.  Metson  to  stew  in  his 
own  juice,  so  to  speak.  But  Mr.  Eshleman  retorted 
in  hot  anger  and  in  terms  of  fierce  vituperation.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  a  retort  of  this  kind  con- 
vinces nobody.  But  it  does  expose  an  unamiable  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  man  who  makes  it.  The  Argo- 
naut doesn't  know  whether  Metson  or  Eshleman  be 
light  or  wrong,  but  it  does  know  that  Mr.  Eshleman 
would  have  conserved  his  dignities  by  letting  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission  speak  for  itself. 


It  is  creditable  to  Governor  Johnson  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  many  rising  troubles  he  has  pre- 
served a  sufficient  measure  of  calmness  to  give  in  cer- 
tain cases  good  counsel  to  the  legislature.  Both  wise 
and  fortunate  is  his  determination  with  respect  to  legis- 


lation as  affecting  alien  Japanese.  "This  year,"  he  says, 
"there  is  no  occasion  for  further  action.  No  valid  rea- 
son exists  why  our  alien  land  bill,  passed  with  so  much 
difficulty  two  years  ago,  should  now  again  be  presented 
to  the  legislature  for  amendment,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  why  it  should  not.  It  is  my  hope,  and  to  this 
end  so  far  as  consistently  I  can  I  shall  lend  my  aid, 
that  the  existing  law  shall  not  be  disturbed."  This  is 
wise,  timely,  statesmanlike.  Further  to  be  commended 
is  Governor  Johnson's  declared  wish  that  there  shall  be 
little  new  and  radical  legislation  at  this  session.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  sees  that  the  state  has  had  enough  of 
agitation;  it  is  further  to  his  credit  that  he  has  the 
courage,  even  in  the  face  of  the  more  intemperate  radi- 
cals of  his  faction,  to  declare  his  mind  plainly.  He 
might  go  further  along  conservative  lines  and  do  still 
better.     But  he  has  at  least  done  something. 


Within  the  week  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  passed  down  a  decision  invalidating  radical  laws 
recently  enacted  in  Kansas,  Oregon.  Oklahoma,  and 
other  states  discriminating  favorably  to  the  demands 
of  union  labor.  It  had  to  come.  When  through  control 
of  legislative  forces  a  partisan  interest  gains  a  special 
privilege  it  is  right  that  a  higher  authority  should  de- 
stroy it.  Yet  we  can  not  regard  the  matter  as  wholly 
fortunate,  since  it  tends  to  swing  the  pendulum  as  far 
away  from  an  ideal  adjustment  one  way  as  it  was 
originally  swung  the  other  way.  The  true  principle 
applicable  to  the  affairs  of  capital  and  labor  is  as  usual 
the  middle  course.  No  man  has  an  intrinsic  right  to 
be  kept  in  his  job  because  he  is  a  unionist.  No  em- 
ployer has  an  intrinsic  right  to  make  non-unionism  a 
condition  of  employment.  The  open  shop,  rightly  inter- 
preted, works  both  ways.  Ultimately  as  employers, 
unions,  and  legislatures  come  to  see  the  light,  we  shall 
have  a  fixed  rule  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
for  or  against  unionism.  This  will  put  unionism  on  the 
right  basis  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  to  the  non- 
unionist  the  rights  which  attach  to  citizenship  in  a  free 
country.  

There  has  been  some  speculation  at  Washington  as  to 
why  Senator-elect  Phelan  was  called  in  to  conduct  the 
inquiry  into  the  Santo  Dominican  scandals.  A  careful 
observer  on  the  ground  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  came 
as  the  result  of  double-teaming  by  the  two  best  men 
in  the  cabinet,  Garrison  and  Lane.  The  administration 
of  the  Dominican  customs  is  a  joint  charge  of  the 
State  and  War  Departments.  Nominally  it  is  under 
the  bureau  of  insular  affairs  of  the  War  Department, 
but  the  State  Department  makes  the  appointments. 
The  War  Department  has  felt  aggrieved  at  the  manner 
in  which  Bryan  has  destroyed  its  work.  Garrison  is 
presumed  to  have  told  his  troubles  both  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Lane.  Then  Lane  is  presumed  to  have  put 
it  squarely  up  to  the  President  with  the  suggestion  that 
Phelan  be  put  on  the  job  of  looking  into  it.  Or  it  may 
have  been  that  the  President  wished,  by  a  marked  ex- 
hibition of  personal  favor,  to  attach  the  incoming  sena- 
tor to  the  Administration  in  a  very  close  way. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  several  instances  in_ 
the  course  of  the  present  Administration  when  a  seri- 
ous diplomatic  muddle  has  developed,  Mr.  Lane, 
who  has  enough  work  of  his  own  to  do,  the  Lord 
knows,  is  found  busy  under  cover  straightening  things 
out.  His  activity  in  the  Mexican  matter  preceding 
the  Niagara  conference  will  be  recalled.  Lane's  in- 
terest in  state  affairs  has  become  so  marked  that 
everybody  is  wondering  what  he  wants,  for  every- 
body at  Washington  wants  something.  Lane  can  never 
be  President,  so  that  guess  is  not  in  order.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  what  he  wants  is  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  second  Wilson  administration,  if 
there  should  be  a  second  Wilson  administration.  If  Mr. 
Wilson  is  reelected  it  will  give  him  an  opportunity, 
which  he  must  very  much  desire,  to  reorganize  the  cabi- 
net. Besides  Bryan,  who  is  now  a  notable  incubus, 
there  is  poor  old  Josephus  Daniels,  who  makes  not  only 
himself  but  the  Administration  ridiculous — and  there 
are  others.  Unquestionably  the  President  will  wish  to 
retain  Lane,  and  it  is  quite  understandable  that  he 
(Lane)  should  have  ambitions  for  the  seat  of  honor 
at  the  President's  right  hand  at  the  cabinet  table. 


are  to  be  withdrawn  and  new  names  acceptable  to  the 
aggrieved  senators  are  to  be  sent  in.  The  President 
would  not  yield  absolutely,  but  evidently  be  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  make  a  determined  fight  in  the 
matter.  No  President  who  accepts  responsibility  for 
legislative  results  will  ever  do  this.  Probably  as  long 
as  this  government  survives  there  will  be  recurrent 
outbreaks  of  this  same  old  fight  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol. 


Here  for  the  past  five  or  six  months  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  busy  almost  to  the  point  of  over- 
riding the  laws  of  the  land  in  behalf  of  the  cotton- 
growers  of  the  South.  The  war  having  cut  the  price 
of  cotton  in  two  and  put  a  tremendous  hardship  upon 
the  South,  it  was  demanded  that  the  government  should 
do  what  it  could  in  the  matter.  The  government  has 
tried,  and  it  has  in  truth  done  something.  But  now 
comes  wheat,  going  at  a  price  unheard  of  in  modern 
times.  And  the  government  which  the  other  day  was 
trying  to  boost  the  price  of  cotton  is  now  "investi- 
gating" and  striving  to  pull  down  the  price  of  wheat. 
Why  in  the  name  of  heaven  should  the  government  be 
disturbed,  and  why  should  it  appoint  commissioners  to 
investigate,  because  the  American  farmer  is  getting  a 
big  price  for  one  of  his  staple  products? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


To  Germany  via  Copenhagen. 

Santa  Clara  County,  January  24,  1915. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Referring  to  a  statement  in  your  edi- 
torial on  "The  Rights  of  Neutrals,"  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a 
packer  of  dried  fruits  said  to  ine  last  week  when  I  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  the  loss  of  the  north  of  Europe  market, 
where  before  the  war  he  had  a  large  trade.  He  told  me  that 
for  some  time  after  the  war  broke  out  it  stopped  entirely,  but 
now  it  was  getting  back  to  normal,  as  his  dealer  in  Bremen 
wrote  to  ship  to  Copenhagen  and  he  "would  get  it  all  right." 

M. 


There  are  indications  that  the  conflict  between  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
patronage,  has  been  compromised  as  all  such  conten- 
tions have  been  in  the  past.    The  President's  appointees 


A  Voice  from  Nebraska. 

Ainsworth,  Neb.,  January  22,  1915. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  I'm  nobody  in  particular ;  just  one  of 
the  250,000  voters  in  Nebraska,  an  old  superannuated  doctor 
retired  from  practice,  but  who  tries  to  keep  up  with  the  doings 
of  the  world.  For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  the  impulse  to  in- 
flict myself  upon  your  attention  in  appreciation  of  your  work 
as  it  comes  to  me  syndicated  in  the  Nebraska  State  Journal's 
Sunday  edition.  But  your  last  gibe  at  the  feminists  in  the 
Journal  for  the  17th  instant  anent  that  Hoboken  woman  who 
sued  the  victim  of  her  blandishments  for  "breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  in  which  the  damages  were  laid  at  $15,000"! 
The  humor  of  the  matter  as  you  handle  it  is  side-splitting.  If 
the  extravagances  of  the  feminist  movement  could  be  ridiculed 
to  death,  your  stuff  would  kill  it  sure.  But,  my  dear  fellow 
(now  I  just  imagine  you  as  a  middle-aged  man,  rather  slender, 
with  light  hair,  blue  eyes  that  do  your  smiling  instead  of  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  and  dressed  spick  and  span 
like  a  Bostonian) — but,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  old  enough  to 
have  witnessed  the  movement  almost  from  its  inception  in 
New  England  before  the  time  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  By  the 
by,  I  was  present  at  her  trial  in  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
and  the  heroics  attributed  to  her  by  her  collaborating  biogra- 
pher when  Judge  Hunt  directed  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  are 
made  up  out  of  whole  cloth.  "Resistance  to  tyrants  is  service 
to  God."  Faugh !  I  heard  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  she 
did  say  was:  "You'll  have  to  put  me  in  jail,  for  I'm  $10,000 
in  debt  and  can  never  pay  the  fine."  I  don't  pretend  that  that 
is  a  verbatim  report  of  her  words,  but  it  is  the  substance  of 
her  speech.  Her  manner  was  precisely  that  of  a  thoroughly 
angry  woman  during  her  speech  and  when  she  flaunted  down 
into  her  chair.  The  conduct  of  Judge  Hunt  all  through  the 
trial  and  down  to  his  reply  to  her  speech — "You  have  no  occa1 
sion  to  distress  yourself.  Miss  Anthony ;  there  is  no  order 
for  your  commitment" — calm,  dignified,  patient,  considerate, 
even  kind,  was  that  of  the  ideal  judge.  One  incident,  which  to 
me  has  always  been  a  matter  of  interest,  I  never  have  seen  men- 
tioned in  print.  The  trial  ended  in  the  forenoon  of  the  third 
day,  as  I  now  recall  it,  which  I  think  was  Friday.  Judge 
Seldon,  Miss  Anthony's  lawyer,  had  finished  his  plea  the  day 
before.  The  Federal  district  attorney  made  the  government's 
argument  the  next  forenoon,  in  the  course  of  which  in- 
numerable precedent  decisions  were  cited  and  the  judge's 
desk  was  piled  high  with  the  law  books  containing  them,  each 
carefully  scanned  by  his  honor.  When  the  argument  came 
to  an  end  and  the  judge  had  directed  a  verdict  of  guilty  he 
took  out  of  his  breast  pocket  a  folded  paper,  remarking : 
"Since  this  is  a  case  of  considerable  importance  it  is  de- 
sirable the  language  of  the  decision  should  be  carefully  chosen, 
so  last  night,  before  retiring,  I  sat  down  and  reduced  it  to 
writing."  Again  this  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Yet  he  had 
listened  with  all  patience  and  consideration  to  an  inter- 
minably long  argument  with  his  decision  already  in  his  pocket. 
Maybe  this  is  a  chestnut  to  you,  but  it  appeals  to  me  as  a 
sufficient  answer  to  Miss  Anthony's  innuendos  against  his 
fairness.  With    sincere    regard,    yours, 

William   B.   Ely.  M.  D. 
(Ann   Arbor,  '78.) 

[In  one  point  only  our  correspondent  is  in  error.  Nothing 
in  the  Argonaut  is  syndicated,  but  a  good  deal  that  appears  in 
the  Argonaut  is  subsequently  conveyed — to  use  a  delicate  word 
— by  other  newspapers,  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  among 
them. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 

In  spite  of  attempts  to  introduce  the  alpaca  into 
countries  away  from  its  native  habitat,  failure  has  at- 
tended them.  It  is  rarely  found  below  an  altitude  of 
5000  feet.  Its  wool  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  lustre  and 
quality,  and  occasionally  attains  a  length  of  six  inches. 

The  only  water  in  Iquique  for  drinking 
is  supplied  by  a  company  that  has  had  a  r 

twenty  years  and  pipes   the   water   from  nf 

ninety  miles. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  30,  1915. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Speculations  as  to  the  duration  of  the  war  are  so  numerous 
and  so  varied  that  we  can  all  discover  justification  for  our 
peculiar  kinds  of  prejudice.  Thus  we  find  one  observer,  in- 
telligent and  well  informed,  who  sees  no  reason  why  the 
struggle  should  not  continue  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years,  says  this  melancholy  commentator,  the  countries 
of  Europe  will  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Their  people,  cut  to  the  bone  and  bled  white  like  veal,  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  scrape  a  living  from  fields  fertilized  by 
millions  of  corpses.  The  end  of  the  war  will  be  the  end  also 
of  European  history.  And  as  a  counterfoil  to  this  gloomy  fore- 
cast we  have  other  observers,  equally  intelligent  and  equally 
well  informed,  who  are  confident  that  the  spring  or  the  earlj' 
summer  will  see  the  establishment  of  peace  and  the  lions  and 
the  lambs  lying  down  together  in  idyllic  harmony. 


irrespective  of  the  fact  that  Germany  had  much  the  smaller 
force  at  the  beginning.  Assuming  Germany's  loss  on  Sunday 
to  have  been  one  cruiser,  she  has  now  lost  four  armored 
cruisers,  eight  protected  cruisers,  one  small  cruiser,  eleven 
auxiliary  cruisers,  nine  gunboats,  nine  destroyers,  two  sub- 
marines, three  mine-layers,  while  one  battle  cruiser  and  one 
light  cruiser  have  been  sold  to  Turkey.  England  has  lost 
three  battleships,  three  armored  cruisers,  three  cruisers,  four 
light  cruisers,  two  auxiliary  cruisers,  two  torpedo  boats,  two 
destroyers,  three  submarines,  eight  mine-sweepers  and  trawlers 
and  one  training  ship.  Germany  has  thus  lost  forty-eight  ships 
and  England  has  lost  thirty-one,  although  some  of  the  English 
losses  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  German.  It  may  be 
said  that  Russia  has  lost  four  ships,  France  five,  Japan  five, 
Turkey  two,  and  Austria  five,  England  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted the  building  of  two  battleships  that  wrere  on  the  stocks 
when  the  war  began.  Germany  also  had  at  least  one  battle- 
ship near  completion  at  the  same  time. 


It  is  well  to  avoid  predictions,  but  it  is  well  also  to  face 
the  facts.  And  the  most  prominent  fact  is  the  now-existing 
state  of  stalemate  in  the  West  so  far  as  direct  military  ope- 
rations are  concerned.  The  Allies  can  not  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  France  and  Belgium  by  any  direct  military  processes. 
And  the  Germans  can  not  advance  further  into  France  and 
Belgium  against  the  resistance  of  their  enemies.  There  may 
be  many  minor  successes  on  both  sides.  Trenches  may  be 
captured  and  lines  of  communications  may  be  cut.  There 
may  even  be  withdrawals  to  shorter  lines  of  trenches  for  pur- 
poses of  concentration,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  any  decisive  results  can  be  secured  by 
direct  assault.  Nor  are  the  new  armies  likely  to  do  anything 
that  the  old  armies  have  not  done.  If  the  Germans  can  put 
another  four  million  in  the  field  the  Allies  can  do  the  same. 
There  seems  to  be  no  room  anywhere  in  the  West  for  a  dis- 
tinctly military  success  that  shall  change  the  whole  complexion 
of  things.  

In  the  east  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  deadlocked,  but  it  is 
nearly  so.  The  balance  of  advantage  is  with  the  Russians, 
and  we  may  believe  that  it  will  become  a  bigger  balance  as 
the  Slav  levies  continue  to  reach  the  front.  But  the  goddess 
of  fortune  has  no  evident  favorites.  She  is  not  smiling  dis- 
cernibly  upon  either  side.  The  tide  of  fight  ebbs  and  flows  and 
there  is  nc  reason  to  expect  any  conclusive  or  staggering  blow. 
Evidently  if  the  war  is  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within 
the  next  few  months  it  must  be  through  some  event  that  is 
not  of  a  strictly  military  character. 


When  the  war  broke  out  England  had  thirty  battleships  and 
first-class  cruisers  and  Germany  had  twenty-one.  These,  of 
course,  were  in  addition  to  large  fleets  of  smaller  craft.  Up 
to  date  not  a  single  German  battleship  has  put  to  sea.  Eng- 
lish experts  confidently  expect  a  sortie  in  force  from  Kiel, 
however  desperate  such  a  sortie  might  be,  but  there  are  Italian 
strategists  who  believe  that  Germany  intends  to  keep  her  main 
fleet  intact  so  that  however  the  war  may  go  she  will  still  re- 
main the  second  naval  power  of  the  world.  If  the  war  should 
go  against  her  the  possession  of  her  navy  would  be  a  power- 
ful card  to  lay  on  the  peace  table.  If  she  should  win  the  war 
her  navy  would  still  be  an  inestimable  possession.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  strange  anomaly  of  the  struggle  that  Eng- 
land should  be  able  to  move  her  armies  at  will  from  her  own 
shores  to  the  shores  of  France  while  so  powerful  a  German 
fleet  is  unable  to  interfere. 


But  is  there  any  such  possible  event?  There  seems  to  be 
one  such  possibility  visible  even  to  the  eye  of  a  strict  im- 
partiality. It  is  evident  that  Hungary  is  dismally  unhappy  at 
the  prospect  of  an  invasion  that  she  can  do  little  or  nothing 
to  stop.  Hungary  is  not  at  all  interested  in  Pan- Germanism, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  there  are  other  large  parts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  that  have  no  smiles  for  German  hopes.  The 
Slav  element  is  a  running  wound  in  the  side  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  There  are  reports 
of  peace  meetings  throughout  Hungary  with  which  the  govern- 
ment has  not  interfered.  Now  if  Hungary  should  decide  to 
pull  her  own  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  it  could  hardly  mean 
anything  less  than  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  war,  and 
while  even  this  might  not  be  final,  it  would  bring  finality 
within  sight.  And  that  the  Germans  know  this  is  clear 
enough.  They  know  that  they  must  protect  Hungary  or  lose 
her,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Russia,  too,  knows  the  vital 
importance  of  making  good  her  footing  in  Hungary  and  so 
forcing  the  Hungarian  people  to  choose  between  invasion  and 
an  independent  peace.  The  entry  of  Roumania  might  have 
very  much  the  same  effect  upon  Hungarian  opinion  as  a  Rus- 
sian advance.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  believe  that  the 
only  hope  of  an  early  peace  lies  in  some  such  happening  as 
the  withdrawal  of  Hungary  and  the  consequent  collapse  of 
Austria,  and  in  such  a  matter*  as  this  we  can  all  judge  the 
probabilities  for  ourselves.  At  the  same  time  we  may  also 
remember  that  the  chapter  of  the  wholly  unforeseen  is  a 
large  one  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  popular  adage 
that  it  is  the  unforeseen  that  happens. 


Sunday's  battle  in  the  North  Sea  has  no  actual  importance 
except  in  the  loss  of  a  German  cruiser.  The  German  ships 
undoubtedly  intended  to  repeat  their  recent  performance  on 
the  English  coast  and  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  en- 
counter a  British  fleet.  It  is  a  matter  of  bad  luck,  since  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  patrol  some  four  hundred  miles  of 
coast  so  effectively  that  nothing  can  creep  through.  The  Ger- 
man claim — a  somewhat  cautious  and  guarded  one — to  have 
sunk  a  British  cruiser  was  probably  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption, since  the  official  British  report  states  positively  that 
there  was  no  such  loss,  and  while  the  British  reports  are  some- 
times guilty  of  suppressions  and  concealments  they  are  never 
guilty  of  lies.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  practically  no 
foreign  newspapers  are  allowed  to  enter  Germany,  and  the 
temptation  to  mitigate  a  misfortune  is  therefore  great.  And 
it  does  seem  that  one  of  the  British  ships  was  injured  and 
i lii s  may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  she  had  sunk.  If 
the  Germans  actually  intended  to  make  another  coast  raid 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  still  relying  upon  psychological 
effects  and  are  willing  to  run  great  risks  to  secure  them.  For 
Zi  coat  raid  is  not  one  of  those  projects  upon  which  old  or 
obsolete  ships  can  be  employed.  Only  first-class,  effective 
ships  are  of  use  for  such  a  service  as  this  where  guns  and 
spe.  \  must  alike  be  of  the  highest  order.  In  this  case  a 
fail  re  has  meant  the  loss  of  one  German  cruiser  and  prob- 
:"  two,  since  independent  reports  speak  of  a  second  Ger- 
-liip  as  being  badly  injured. 


So    far   'he   naval    war    has    been    to    Germany's    detriment. 


The  airship  raid  on  England  probably  did  as  much  damage 
as  it  was  capable  of  doing — that  is  to  say  very  little.  It  de- 
stroyed several  houses  and  it  injured  several  people  and  inci- 
dentally it  swelled  the  enlistment  totals.  Now  these  airships 
came  unexpectedly  and  therefore  they  were  unopposed.  Con- 
sequently they  were  able  to  fly  low  and  to  aim  with  all  the 
deliberation  of  leisure.  If  they  had  been  attacked  by  artillery 
or  by  other  aircraft  they  would  have  flown  high  with  corre- 
sponding detriment  to  their  aim.  Hudson  Maxim,  who  prob- 
ably knows  as  much  of  explosives  as  any  man  living,  has 
always  laughed  at  the  efficacy  of  bombs  thrown  from  the  air. 
He  says  that  the  heaviest  bomb  thrown  in  this  way  is  not 
likely  to  do  more  than  break  windows  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  To  use  his  own  impressive  example,  he  says  that 
if  Germany  were  to  send  a  hundred  Zeppelins  a  day  to  Lon- 
don and  each  one  were  to  blow  up  a  house  the  total  would 
be  36,500  houses  in  a  year,  and  as  London  builds  60,000  houses 
yearly  the  injury  could  hardly  be  described  as  mortal.  More- 
over, we  must  remember  that  the  force  of  these  bombs  is 
expended  upward.  It  is  only  the  buried  explosive  that  does 
much  damage.  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  aim  from  an 
airship,  especially  if  the  airship  is  at  a  height  and  moving 
fast,  and  the  difficulties  are  enormously  increased  if  the  raia 
is  made  at  night,  which  it  usually  is.  A  Zeppelin  attack  upon 
any  important  point  would  certainly  be  resisted  by  aeroplanes, 
and  to  avoid  these  deadly  mosquitoes  the  Zeppelin  would  have 
to  rise  to  such  a  height  that  even  London  would  look  like  a 
blot  on  the  ground  and  individual  buildings  would  be  invisible. 
Even  if  the  bomb  were  dropped  on  a  warship  it  might  do  very 
little  damage  unless  it  reached  some  interior  or  confined  point 
before  exploding.  And  to  hit  a  moving  warship  from  a  height 
!  and  probably  at  night  would  be  a  practical  impossibility. 
Both  the  Zeppelin  and  the  aeroplane  took  part  in  Sunday's 
battle  and  they  seem  to  have  done  no  more  than  throw  their 
bombs  into  the  water.  It  is  noteworthy  that  bombs  thrown 
:  by  criminals,  sometimes  bombs  of  large  size,  have  rarely  done 
!  any  damage  that  would  be  of  value  from  the  military"  point 
of  view.  

The  aeroplane  is  likely  to  do  much  more  than  the  Zeppelin. 
Indeed  it  has  already  done  much  more.  The  aeroplane  is 
cheap  and  it  is  quickly  made.  Therefore  it  need  not  be 
treasured  and  protected  like  its  bloated  and  costly  sister.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  Austria  had  600  aeroplanes,  Belgium 
60,  Great  Britain  900,  France  1400,  Germany  1400,  Italy  300, 
Russia  1000,  and  Japan  20.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Teutonic  allies  had  2000,  as  against  3380  belonging  to  their 
enemies.  And  probably  these  figures  are  still  substantially 
correct.  

The  heavier  fighting  that  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  as  soon 
as  the  weather  moderates  will  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Metz.  Indeed  this  is  already  the  storm  centre  so  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  meagre  reports.  If  there  is  any 
really  crucial  fighting  in  the  west  it  will  be  here.  For  one 
thing  the  French  are  on  German  soil  and  the  moral  effects 
of  this  are  bad  from  the  German  point  of  view.  And  secondly 
any  substantial  French  successes  here  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  the  German  communications  through  Luxembourg. 
But  so  far  the  Germans  seem  to  have  been  able  to  check  the 
French  offensive  at  definite  points,  although  they  have  not 
themselves  been  able  to  assume  the  offensive.  Thus  the  battle 
of  Soissons,  although  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  won  by  the 
Germans,  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  driving  of  the 
French  back  to  their  old  positions  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Aisne.  And  now  we  are  told  that  the  Germans  are  similarly 
concentrating  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  French  advance 
I  near  Pont-a-Mousson,  an  advance  that  constitutes  a  threat 
against  Metz.  

So  far  as  the  eastern  war  is  concerned  it  seems  likely  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  has  now  been  shifted  to  the  frontiers  of 


Hungary  and  that  the  most  critical  fighting  is  likely  soon  to  take 
place  there.  The  Teuton  army  intended  for  a  new  invasion  of 
Servia  has  been  diverted  to  the  defense  of  the  Carpathian 
passes,  and  for  this  the  reason  has  already  been  indicated. 
Hungary  is  not  enthusiastic  for  war  and  she  never  has  been. 
Her  defection  might  easily  follow  an  impression  that  her 
defense  was  ignored  or  that  she  was  being  regarded  merely 
from  the  strategic  point  of  view.  And  the  defection  of  Hun- 
gary would  have  the  gravest  effect  on  the  Austrian  morale. 
None  the  less  it  would  be  well  to  watch  the  maps  carefully 
for  indications  of  Russian  movements  to  the  northwest  in  the 
direction  of  Thorn,  and  to  the  northeast  in  the  direction  of 
East   Prussia.  

Contrary  to  the  general  impression  the  Allies  are  now 
occupying  more  German  territory  than  the  Germans  are  occu- 
pying territory  of  the  Allies.  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
estimating  the  situation  a  week  ago,  says  that  against  Germany's 
occupation  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  in  the  west  is  to 
be  put,  on  the  sides  of  the  Allies,  only  some  100  square  miles 
of  German  territory  in  Alsace.  Russian  occupation  of  enemy 
territory,  however,  adjusts  the  balance.  On  the  East  Prus- 
sian frontier  Russian  forces  are  established  along  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory,  the  area  of  which  may  be  estimated  con- 
servatively as  600  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  Galicia  is 
30,321  square  miles,  of  which  Russia  occupies  virtually  all 
except  the  corner  west  of  the  Dunajec  River.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  4033  square  miles  of  Bukowina,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  in  Russian  occupation,  and  certain  fractions  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  the  extent  of  which  we  have  no  means 
of  estimating,  but  which  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  total. 
We  may,  therefore,  put  the  area  of  enemy's  country  occupied 
by  the  Allies  at  some  figure  between  30,000  and  35,000  square 
miles,  which  makes  the  territorial  balance  slightly  in  their 
favor.  

Hadji  Soulayman  Mounir-LTlah,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  explains  the  causes  that  underlie  such  very  tepid  en- 
thusiasm as  the  average  Turk  is  now  displaying  toward  the 
war.  The  average  Turk,  he  says,  is  not  allowed  to  read  any 
news  except  the  carefully  prepared  sheets  issued  from  official 
sources.  And  these  sheets  assure  him  that  the  whole  Moslem 
world  is  in  a  blaze  and  that  the  Koran  has  been  established 
in  the  French  capital.  Moreover,  he  has  been  convinced  that 
the  German  emperor  has  become  a  Mohammedan.  Thus  we 
have  a  news  item  in  the  Terdjiman-i-Afkier  to  the  effect  that 
''the  speech  of  his  Moslemic  majesty,  Chezar  Yilyam  the 
Second,  delivered  last  week  from  the  throne  of  the  former 
house  of  the  French  Parliament,  is  a  lasting  credit  to  his 
wonderful  record.  There,  surrounded  by  the  vanquished,  he 
offered  his  imperial  right  hand  to  all  the  former  Deputies  of 
the  French  House  of  Representatives,  whose  hearts  were 
touched  by  his  Moslemic  majesty's  magnanimity.''  Another 
Turkish  newspaper  with  an  even  more  peculiar  name  an- 
nounces that  all  the  Belgian  churches  have  been  turned  into 
mosques  and  that  all  the  Belgian  people  have  confessed  the 
true  faith,  while  another  ''wireless  from  Amsterdam  informs 
the  faithful  that  the  British  government  has  offered  2000 
donkev  loads  of  gold  as  indemnity  if  the  mighty  fleet  of  his 
Moslemic  majesty  abandons  its  attack  on  London."  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  glorious  news  the  Hadji  informs  us  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Moslem  population  of  Constantinople  is  one 
of   "suppressed  anger." 


We  shall  probably  be  fairly  correct  if  we  strike  an  average 
between  the  assertion  that  Germany  has  an  abundance  of 
copper  and  the  counter-assertion  that  the  scarcity  is  so  great 
as  to  endanger  the  ammunition  supply.  Copper  is  used  as  a 
casing  for  shells,  but  no  one  has  yet  said  that  some  other 
metal  could  not  be  employed  for  most  of  the  purposes  to 
which  copper  is  now  put.  In  the  meantime  we  may  note  an 
announcement  that  appears  in  the  Berliner  Tagcblatt  to  the 
effect  that  soldiers  must  salve  all  the  copper  they  can  find  on 
the  battlefields  and  offering  a  reward  of  three  cents  a  pound. 
A  reward  is  also  offered  for  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  zinc, 
and  lead.  The  Xorddeutsche  Alegemeine  Zeitung  in  a  state- 
ment subsequently  suppressed  by  the  authorities  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  shortage  of  saltpetre,  which  imperils  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammunition.  The  price  of  copper  in  Germany  has  risen 
from  $300  to  $625  a  ton,  but  if  the  scarcity  were  actually 
critical  the  government  would  have  seized  the  whole  supply 
and  there  would  have  been  none  at  all  on  the  market.  Vi  e 
may  also  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  copper  mines  in 
Saxony,  although  their  output  is  not  a  large  one.  In  the 
same  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  German  govern- 
mental regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  food  supply 
have  no  extraordinary  significance  and  they  may  be  nothing 
more  than  measures  of  that  far-sighted  prudence  for  which 
Germany  is  distinguished.  That  there  should  be  need  for 
strict  economy  is  likely  enough,  but  it  is  just  the  exercise  of 
strict  economy  that  may  prevent  a  dangerous  scarcity. 

San  Francisco,  January  27,  1915.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Authorization  has  been  secured  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  graze  on  the  national  forests  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  season  of  1915,  212.280  cattle  and  horses, 
505.750  sheep  and  goats,  and  7950  swine.  Compared 
with  the  grazing  season  of  1914,  these  numbers  consti- 
tute a  considerable  net  increase.  During  the  year  ap- 
proximately 835.000  acres  in  the  national  forest  permit 
were  eliminated  from  the  forests. 


In  spite  of  patriotic  resolutions  to  drink  nothing  but 
sake  at  public  dinners,  other  tipples  would  appear  to  be 
ousting  the  national  beverage  from  public  favor  in 
Japan.  In  1914  the  valuation  of  bottled  wine,  of  cham- 
pagne, and  whisky  imported  was  noticeably  higher  than 
during  the  previous  year. 


January  30,  1915. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  MYSTERY. 


Captain  Deschamps   Relates  His   Uncanny   Experience  with 
Its  Ghostly  Occupant. 


If  my  memory  is  good  it  was  in  the  year  1859  that 
the  incredible  fact  which  I  am  going  to  relate  took  place 
in  the  good  city  of  Compiegne.  The  old  inhabitants 
still  remember  the  excitement  which  the  incident  caused, 
and  people  speak  of  it  under  their  breath. 

Know  then  that  that  evening  I  was  completely  filled 
with  melancholy.  I  had  just  taken  coffee,  and  it  was 
execrable.  In  order  to  forget  that  annoyance  I  had 
sought  amends  in  the  pleasant  smoke  of  a  cigar,  and 
that  smoke  was  acrid.  The  cold  was  biting,  ennui  was 
entering  the  house  by  every  pore  and  by  every  door, 
and  was  even  penetrating  through  the  windows,  when 
a  violent  ring  of  the  bell  resounded  in  my  ear.  I  went 
to  open  the  door  in  a  very  bad  humor. 

"Ah,  I  find  you  in !"  exclaimed  my  friend  Deschamps, 
springing  into  the  room  with  a  vivacity  which  seemed 
to  me  very  singular,  as  -he  was  a  person  of  quiet  man- 
ners, rather  serious  than  lively. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked,  shutting  the  door. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied,  "only  I  was  afraid  you  might 
have  gone  out,  and  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  again." 

"Come  in,  then,"  I  replied,  "and  welcome.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  you  have  dropped  in  providentially,  for  I  really 
believe  I  was  becoming  ennuied,  and  if  you  will  grant 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  a  little  while  you 
will  save  me  from  that  catastrophe." 

Gabriel  Deschamps,  captain  of  dragoons,  was  of  a 
slightly  romantic  nature.  He  easily  persuaded  himself 
that  all  the  women  adored  him,  and  when  he  had  im- 
bibed a  little  too  much  absinthe,  which  happened  quite 
often,  that  is  to  say  every  day,  no  one  was  more  tender. 
A  perfect  conqueror !  Physically,  he  would  be  called  a 
handsome  man,  having  high  color,  thick  moustache,  red 
lips,  well-shaped  nose,  and  a  bright  eye.  As  he  entered 
there  was  no  visible  change  in  his  appearance,  tht 
muscles  of  his  face  did  not  indicate  any  disturbance  of 
his  mind,  but  I  thought  him  pale  and  fatigued. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  news?" 

"Well,  my  friend,  I  have  come,  just  as  you  see  me, 
from  Compiegne,"  he  replied: 

"From  Compiegne?" 

"From  Compiegne,  on  horseback,  eighteen  leagues,  at 
full  speed." 

"At  full  speed?     Then  you  have  deserted?" 

"Ah,  something  else,  quite  as  good." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  then?  You  don't  know  how  you 
excite  my  curiosity.     Is  there  a  duel  in  the  case?" 

"There  is  to  be  no  duel." 

"What  then?" 

"There,  there;  I'm  afraid  you  will  make  fun  of  me." 

"You  would  not  allow  that,  captain." 

"Who  can  tell  ?  Have  you  not,  you  scribblers  for  the 
papers,  ways  of  ridiculing  people  which  leave  them  in 
doubt  whether  to  smile  or  to  wring  your  nose?" 

"Come,  uncork  the  bottle,  my  dear  captain,  and  drink 
a  little  glass  of  brandy." 

"No,  thank  you.     I  will  not  drink  today." 

"Then  it  is  more  serious  than  I  thought.  I  declare, 
I  have  never  seen  you  so  excited." 

"It  is  so  stupid  for  me  not  to  understand  it,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  come  to  see  you  this  evening.  You,  who 
are  a  skeptic,  perhaps  can  give  me  the  key  of  the  phe- 
nomenon which  disturbs  my  mind." 

"Speak,  and  I  will  listen,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
captain,  with  all  due  interest." 

"First,  you  must  know  that  I  have  the  good  fortune 
of  possessing  a  lady  friend " 

"Hum !     I  suspected  that  before  you  said  it." 

"Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  joke  me " 

"That's  all,  my  dear  captain.  Henceforth  I  am  mum. 
Continue." 

So,  thus  reassured,  he  began : 

Well,  then,  I  have  a  charming  friend,  with  whom  I 
am  quite  seriously  in  love,  I  acknowledge.  Three  days 
ago,  being  at  liberty  and  not  knowing  how  to  kill  time, 
I  left  the  barracks  with  one  of  my  friends — the  first 
lieutenant  of  my  regiment — to  take  a  walk  along  the 
river  bank.  Night  commenced  to  fall,  and  a  villainous 
fog  which  you  could  have  cut  with  a  knife  rose  over 
the  Oise,  and  threatened  quickly  to  spread  over  the 
city. 

"I  say,  Gabriel,"  exclaimed  by  friend  Dulaurier, 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  cold  and  the  north  wind  which 
was  blowing,  "are  you  so  heated  that  an  hour's  walking 
along  the  river  is  necessary  to  cool  you  off?  For  my 
part.  I  don't  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  if  you  like 
we  will  go  to  the  Cafe  Chapins  and  have  a  glass  of 
punch." 

"In  faith,  no,"  I  replied;  "I  prefer  to  go  and  see  Julie. 
(I  need  not  tell  you  that  is  my  friend's  name.)  Will 
you  come  with  me?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Dulaurier.  "An  hour  spent 
with  a  pretty  woman  is  always  agreeable." 

We  proceeded  toward  the  Faubourg  Hurtebize,  where 
my  friend  lives.  The  distance  was  quite  long,  but  the 
expectation  of  warming  ourselves  at  the  blaze  of  a  com- 
fortable hearth  was  enough  to  abridge  it.  Unfortu- 
nately we  were  mistaken  in  our  calculations.  Julie  was 
out.  The  servant  told  us,  very  indefinitely,  that  madame 
would  probably  dine  out  and  that  she  intended  to  spend 
the  evening  at  the  theatre. 


"By  my  faith,"  exclaimed  Dulaurier  at  this  bad  news, 
"we  are  in  luck,  and  I  am  going  straight  to  the  Cafe 
Chapins." 

"Let's  go  by  the  avenues.  It's  as  short  as  the  Rue  de 
Pierrefonds." 

That  is  what  we  did.     Scarcely  had  we  advanced  fif- 
teen steps  in  the  cursed  avenues,  black  as  coal,  thanks 
j  to  the  fog,  which  was  thicker  than  ever,  when  I  lost 
I  sight  and  sound  of  my  friend  Dulaurier.    I  don't  know 
whether  he  turned  to  the  right  and  I  to  the  left,  or  the 
reverse,  but  it  is  certain  that  we  were  separated  as  if  by 
j  the  wall  of  China.     I  called  him.     No  reply.     Without 
'  thinking  any  more  about  him,  and  knowing  that  I  would 
find  him  again  at  the   Cafe   Chapins,  I  continued  my 
dangerous   walk.     All   at  once   I   hit   my  foot  against 
something  strange,  which  had  no  apparent  form,  and 
I  stooped  down  to  look  at  it  closer.     Was  it  a  dog,  a 
stone,  or  a  human  being?     It  moved.     I  examined  it, 
opening  my  eyes   wide.     It   was  a  woman.     She  was 
seated  at  the   foot  of  a  tree,  cowering  like  a  beggar, 
seeming  not  to  feel  the  cold,  nor  to  fear  the  solitude, 
nor  to  notice  my  presence  and  scrutiny. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  madame?"  I  said.  "Are 
you  ill?" 

"No,"  she  replied  in  a  faint  voice. 

"This  is  not  the  weather  for  sleeping  in  the  open  air." 

"Here  or  anywhere  else,  what  does  it  matter?" 

"At  night  a  woman  all  alone  is  exposed  to  disagree- 
able adventures,"  I  continued,  moved,  I  don't  know 
why,  by  this  eccentricity,  "and  at  such  a  time " 

"Any  time  is  good  for  me,"  she  said. 

"Nevertheless,  if  you  will  permit  me,  madame,"  I  re- 
plied with  a  certain  warmth,  "to  accompany  you  home, 
I  will  offer  you  my  arm." 

"Willingly,"  she  said. 

She  rose  immediately.  I  offered  her  my  arm,  but  she 
did  not  accept  it,  and  walked  by  my  side.  I  admit  that 
this  first  part  of  the  adventure  already  puzzled  me 
somewhat,  and  instead  of  suffering  from  the  cold,  which 
I  feared  for  her,  I  felt,  not  without  astonishment,  sev- 
eral drops  of  perspiration  forming  on  my  forehead. 
Impressed  with  the  strange  encounter,  my  mind  was 
confused  and  unsettled.  My  ideas  were  foggy  as  well 
as  the  air.  What  was  this  woman?  Was  she  really  a 
woman?  If  so,  would  I  enjoy  an  agreeable  surprise 
when  I  should  see  her  face?  Would  it  not  probably  be 
as  sweet  as  her  voice? 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  she  stopped.  I  could  not 
tell  anything  about  what  street  we  were  in,  but  without 
being  uneasy  for  a  minute  I  approached  her. 

"This  is  my  house,"  she  said.  "Will  it  please  you  to 
enter?" 

Although  I  was  far  from  expecting  such  a  proposi- 
tion, made  in  the  calmest  tone,  nevertheless  I  accepted 
with  alacrity,  anxious  to  carry  the  affair  to  the  end, 
no  matter  what  should  happen,  and,  moreover,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  her  before  having  seen  her  face. 

The  stranger  advanced  toward  her  house.  The  shrill 
ringing  of  a  bell  resounded  within  and  the  doors  flew 
open.  On  each  side  of  the  door  stood  a  servant  in 
mourning  livery,  holding  a  torch  of  lighted  wax. 
Haughty  as  a  queen,  she  entered  before  me  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow  her.  By  the  light  of  the  torches 
I  observed  that  she  was  completely  clothed  in  black 
and  that  a  thick  veil  covered  her  face. 

You  know  me,  my  dear  friend,  and  you  know  that  the 
devil  himself  could  not  frighten  me.  Well,  I  confess  to 
you,  with  all  due  humility,  that  I  felt  a  slight  shudder 
run  through  me.  But  I  took  courage  and  entered.  The 
apartment  into  which  I  was  introduced  was  magnifi- 
cently furnished.  Rugs  covered  the  inlaid  floor  and 
prevented  the  sound  of  footsteps  from  being  heard. 
Casting  my  eyes  on  the  clock,  I  noticed  that  it  was  about 
to  strike  twelve.  At  a  sign  from  their  mistress  the 
servants  went  out  as  quiet  as  ghosts,  after  having 
lighted  several  wax  candles  as  large  as  those  of 
churches,  the  flickering  and  dull  flame  of  which,  how- 
ever, sent  forth  only  a  faint  light  around  us. 

I  was  alone  with  her.  That  was  what  I  was  waiting 
for,  and  really  she  did  not  make  me  wait  long.  After 
motioning  me  to  sit  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  she 
raised  her  veil.  I  was  dazzled  at  the  sight  of  her  face, 
and  all  my  uneasiness  and  fears  seeming  to  me  imagi- 
nary, before  that  brilliant  apparition  scattered  in  an 
instant.  An  angel,  a  demon,  if  you  will,  but  a  superb 
woman.  I  lost  my  senses.  Now  do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  what  passed  between  us  ?  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
on  my  honor.  I  only  remember  that  in  pressing  her 
hand  in  mine  I  felt  the  same  sensation  as  in  touching 
marble.  I  remember  that  her  eyes,  so  soft,  were  fixed 
and  motionless,  and  yet  she  looked  at  me  with  an  air 
of  interest  so  natural  or  of  pity  so  profound  that  I,  tak- 
ing it  for  love,  fell  at  her  feet.  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
long  I  remained  in  that  position,  but  I  was  willing  to 
stay  there  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  for  I  felt  that  I  was 
dying  of  happiness,  and  unknown  transports  were  waft- 
ing me  beyond  this  world.  All  at  once  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  twelve.  This  sharp  noise  seemed  funereal 
in  the  silence. 

I  quickly  rose,  without  knowing  why.  Turning  my 
eyes  toward  the  fireless  chimney,  I  saw  the  mirrors 
becoming  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  the  hangings  be- 
ing darkened  like  the  mirrors,  and  the  candles  gradually 
going  out.  Dazed  by  this  phantasmagoria,  I  looked  for 
my  unknown  companion.  Gone  !  The  servants — gone ! 
I  sprang  forward.  The  street  door  opened  before  me, 
and  I  rushed  out  of  that  diabolical  den  without  being 


]  able  to  explain  to  myself  how  I  entered  it  nor  why  I  had 
just  left  it. 

Feeling  that  I  was  perspiring  profusely,  I  wanted  to 
wipe  my  forehead,  but  I  could  not  find  my  handkerchief. 
The  fresh  air  having  restored  me  to  my  senses,  and 
being  anxious  to  investigate  this  denouement,  which 
was  beyond  my  comprehension,  I  drew  my  sword,  and 
cut  a  deep  notch  in  the  mysterious  house,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Rue  de  Pierrefonds,  as  I  immediately 
made  sure. 

You  can  imagine  how  much  I  needed  rest  and  quiet- 
ness after  such  an  adventure,  and  so  I  returned  to  my 
room.  The  next  day,  when  I  related  this  singular  story 
to  Dulaurier  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  when  I 
offered  to  show  him  the  house  he  treated  me  as  if  1 
were  crazy.  However,  he  ended  by  agreeing  to  ac- 
company me  in  my  search.  Nothing  'was  easier  than  to 
find  the  house  again,  as  I  had  marked  it  with  an 
ineffaceable  sign.  We  were  greatly  astonished  at  see- 
ing the  window  shutters  fastened  tight,  the  rusty  hinges 
of  the  door,  and  all  the  appearances  of  a  deserted  house. 
I  rang  the  bell.  No  answer.  Impatient  at  this  failure, 
I  rang  again  so  violently  that  a  neighbor  opened  his 
window. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"The  lady  who  lives  in  this  house,"  I  replied. 

"She  died  two  years  ago,"  said  the  neighbor,  "and 
since  then  the  house  has  been  empty." 

"Impossible!" 

"If  you  have  come  to  buy  it,"  continued  the  neigh- 
bor, "apply  at  No.  12.  There  is  a  gentleman  there  who 
will  give  you  the  information  you  want." 

I  thanked  the  obliging  neighbor,  who  shut  his  win- 
dow again,  and  I  went  immediately  to  No.  12,  with  the 
hope  that  this  person  to  whom  I  was  directed  could  help 
me  to  unravel  the  affair,  which  seemed  to  become  more 
puzzling  since  I  had  determined  on  solving  it.  My 
friend  and  I  presented  ourselves  at  No.  12,  and  M. 
Bourdon  was  wonderfully  polite  to  us  as  soon  as  I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  buy  the  property  he  had  for  sale. 

"It's  a  good  bargain,"  he  said,  "and  when  you  have 
looked  at  the  house " 

"I  know  it,"  I  replied. 

"You  know  it?"  said  he,  turning  toward  me. the  most 
astonished  look  in  the  world.  "Impossible !  It  is  more 
than  six  months  since  I  myself  have  put  my  foot  in  it, 
and  as  I  have  the  keys  of  the  house  in  my  desk— Ah ! 
beg  your  pardon,"  he  quickly  added,  "you  were  there 
before  the  owner's  death?" 

"I  was  there  yesterday  evening,"  I  replied,  "and  I 
stayed  there  for  some  time  in  the  companv  of  a  charm- 
ing young  lady." 

M.  Bourdon  suddenly  looked  at  my  friend,  as  if  to 
ask  whether  I  was  insane.  I  understood  his  meaning, 
and  without  being  offended  I  continued,  hoping  to  make 
him  change  his  mind  about  me,  and  wishing  to  furnish 
him  with  the  most  ample  details  of  my  visit. 

T  know,"  said  I  in  conclusion,  "that  you  place  little 
faith  in  my  words,  since  I  can  not  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  truth.  But  there  is  an  unanswerable  way  of  veri- 
fying my  assertions.  On  leaving  the  house  in  question 
I  could  not  find  my  handkerchief,  and  I  think  I  remem- 
ber having  left  it  on  the  sofa  in  the  salon.  Will  you 
come  with  us  and  prove  it?  If  we  find  my  handker- 
chief, what  will  you  say?" 

"Aly  dear  captain,"  said  M.  Bourdon,  "I  shall  say 
nothing,  but  I  shall  sell  you  the  house  at  your  own 
price." 

"I  would  not  have  it  at  any  price,"  I  said  in  a  low 
tone  to  Dulaurier. 

M.  Bourdon  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  my  proposi- 
tion, and  on  reaching  the  door  triumphantly  pointed 
out  to  me  cobwebs  in  the  lock. 

"Do  you  give  in?" 

"Not  yet." 

"But  this  door  has  not  been  opened  for  six  months." 

"I  tell  you  I  crossed  this  threshold  yesterday  morn- 
ing." 

We  entered.  Everything  about  the  mournful  aspect 
of  that  house  expressed  desertion,  neglect,  solitude. 
The  walls  were  mouldy,  a  thick  dust  covered  the  floor, 
the  ceilings  were  cracked,  and  cobwebs  overran  the 
staircase.  On  entering  the  salon  the  first  object  that 
struck  my  eye  was  my  handkerchief  lying  on  the  sofa. 

He  paused.     After  a   time  he  spoke:     "There's   niv 
story,  my  dear  friend ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 
"Are  you  a  somnambulist,  captain?"    ' 
"I  don't  know.     I  was  never  aware  of  it." 

"Were  you— how   shall   I   say   it?— a   little when 

you  left  the  barracks  with  your  friend  Dulaurier?" 
"Hum !     I  remember  very  little  about  it." 
"It  is  necessary  to  enlighten  me  on  these  two  points 
before  asking  my  opinion  of  your  adventure,  otherwise 
I  can  explain  it  in  this  way — you  went  to  sleep  King 
on  your  back,  and  had  a  bad  dream." 

Captain  Deschamps  was  killed  six  months  afterward 
in  the  campaign  in  Italy  without  having  answered  the 
two  questions. — Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
French  of  Charles  Valois. 


A  remarkable  instance  of  railroad  building  where  no 
traffic  was  to  be  obtained  is  found  in   Si  in  the 

Paisley  and  Barrhead  line.     It  was  am::  Par- 

liament in  1897  and  was  finally  compl. 
day  of  its  completion  to  the  present  not  . 
has  ever  run  over  the  line. 
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THE  OLD  THEATRES. 


'  Flaneur "  Shows   How   the   Old   Dramatic   Landmarks  Are 
Submerged  by  Commercialism. 


If  there  are  ghosts  of  dead  men  there  seems  no  ade- 
quate reason  why  we  should  not  have  also  ghosts  of 
dead  buildings,  and  especially  of  buildings  that  were 
once  full  of  the  effervescence  of  human  genius  and 
pleasure,  Mr.  Blackwood  in  one  of  his  most  weird 
romances  made  use  of  this  very  idea.  Buildings,  and 
even  areas,  he  says,  might  be  so  saturated  with  the 
minds  that  had  used  them  as  to  be  veritably  and  even 
visibly  haunted,  and  there  are  some  other  novelists 
who  have  found  a  rich  mine  of  fancy  in  the  same  con- 
ception. Perhaps  some  of  our  psychic  researchers  may 
presently  turn  their  ponderous  intelligences  in  this  di- 
rection. 

I  should  imagine  that  the  atmosphere  of  Xew  York 
is  inimical  to  these  shadowy  survivals,  but  then  who 
can  tell?  At  least  we  should  know  where  to  look  for 
them.  When  Wallack's  theatre  has  been  torn  down 
and  a  skyscraper  erected  in  its  place — and  this  van- 
dalism is  about  to  be  committed — it  might  be  psy- 
chically profitable  to  consult  the  nightwatchman  for 
such  ghostly  experiences  as  may  come  his  way.  With 
an  imagination  lubricated  by  appropriate  spirituous 
compounds  he  might  tell  us  something  of  Lester  Wal- 
lack.  who  was  a  fine  actor  in  his  day  and  whose  indig- 
nant shade  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  wander 
through  the  new  and  prosaic  office  building  and  to 
wail  over  an  ingratitude  that  has  allowed  not  only  his 
dramatic  achievements,  but  actually  his  name,  to  be 
forgotten.  Lester  Wallack  has  a  right  to  be  a  ghost 
if  any  man  ever  had.  and  an  angry  and  vengeful  ghost 
at  that.  Let  us  hope  that  at  least  the  skyscraper  will 
be  called  by  his  name,  even  though  the  irreverent 
stranger  shall  be  moved  to  ask,  "Who  was  Wallack?" 

But  the  ghost  of  Wallack  may  find  a  companion  in 
misfortune  by  merely  crossing  the  road,  if  ghosts  may 
be  considered  as  desiring  comradeship,  which  of  course 
they  do  not.  For  just  over  the  way  is  the  old  Bijou 
Theatre,  also  doomed,  and  it  was  at  the  Bijou  that 
Henry  E.  Dixey  played  "Adonis''  and  played  it  well. 
Dixey  is  still  alive,  but  many  of  the  old  Bijou  players 
are  dead  and  forgotten  by  all  but  a  few  old  stagers 
whose  memories  go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  so 
these  old  actors  may  compare  phantom  notes  with  Wal- 
lack and  deplore  the  ingratitude  of  a  public  always 
ready  to  run  after  some  new  thing  and  to  neglect  the 
old,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  better. 

And  so  if  we  once  admit  the  existence  of  these  dra- 
matic shades  wandering  desolate  and  forlorn  amid  the 
sites  of  their  ancient  glories  we  must  be  prepared  to 
encounter  quite  a  swarm  of  them.  For  example,  the 
old  Standard  has  disappeared,  although  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  not.  There  is  now  a  department  store 
where  once  the  Standard  stood,  but  its  frequenters  on 
bargain  days  show  no  signs  of  being  aware  that  they 
stand  upon  holy  dramatic  ground.  But  it  is  even  more 
mournful  to  reflect  that  Weber's  is  now  for  sale,  and 
who  can  predict  the  base  uses  to  which  it  may  descend? 
Of  late  days  it  has  been  used  for  moving  pictures. 
Another  doomed  house  is  Tony  Pastor's,  and  per- 
haps extinction  is  better  than  slow  decay.  The  Madi- 
son Square  Theatre  has  become  an  office  building,  and 
it  was  here  that  Richard  Mansfield  first  burst  upon  an 
astonished  world.  If  Charles  Coghlan  could  visit  the 
old  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  he  would  certainly  not 
think  that  vaudeville  was  an  improvement  upon  his 
own  performances,  but  let  us  hope  that  Coghlan  is 
now  better  employed  than  in  such  visitations. 

The  Bowery  was  once  the  home  of  many  famous 
theatres,  and  some  of  them  are  still  there,  although 
their  glory  has  departed.  Booth,  Forrest,  and  Macready 
once  adorned  the  stages  that  now  bear  the  tread  of 
lesser  men,  and  of  men  who  do  not  even  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  Yiddish.  It  is  a  sad  transformation,  but  sic 
transit  gloria  mv.ndi,  and  time  on  the  warpath  plays  no 
favorites. 

When  cities  enlarge  their  boundaries  they  show  a 
certain  heartless  recklessness  in  transferring  their  dis- 
tinctive centres  of  activity.  Their  professions  of  senti- 
ment are  mere  hypocrisies.  They  obliterate  or  debase 
the  scenes  of  ancient  romance,  and  without  a  heart 
throb.  The  antiquarian  will  find  no  commemorative 
tablets  to  aid  him  in  his  search  through  the  dreary 
deserts  that  are  created  by  what  we  call  progress.  But 
at  least  we  may  say  in  defense  of  Xew  York  that  she 
is  not  allowed  to  grow  according  to  her  own  sweet  will. 
Inexorable  nature  has  pointed  out  her  path,  and  it  is 
always  to  the  north.  The  claims  of  commerce  take 
precedence  over  all  others,  and  so  big  business  con- 
stantly pushes  the  resident  ahead  of  it,  not  caring  much 
where  he  goes  so  long  as  he  clears  the  road  and  takes 
the  retail  store  with  him.  But  he  takes  not  only  the 
retail  store,  but  also  the  theatre,  with  him,  and  then 
the  oncoming  tide  of  commerce  floods  over  the  ancient 
sites  vithout  staying  a  moment  to  be  either  sentimental 
or  polite. 

The  disappearance  of  all  the  old  theatres  should  at 
lea.  be  a  lesson  in  humility,  but  it  is  a  lesson  ill- 
leai  ->ed.  We  still  talk  about  our  "imperishable  monu- 
ments" ami  we  still  "point  with  pride"  to  our  struc- 
_J  achievements  in  the  full  certainty  that  our  de- 
fendants also  will  "point  with  pride"  to  the  same 
hings.     But  they  will  not.     Our  fathers  never  doubted 


for  one  moment  that  they  had  the  rights  of  it  when 
they  bravely  assembled  in  their  crowds  at  the  opening  of 
Wallack's  Theatre  and  proudly  predicted  that  it  would 
\  ever  remain  among  the  glories  of  Xew  York.  And 
now  even  the  poor  ghosts  are  likely  to  be  choked  by 
the  dust  storms  of  its  demolition,  and  if  there  are  any 
moistened  eyes  they  will  be  due  to  that  same  demolition 
and  not  to  fond  memories  of  the  dear  dead  days.  For 
if  any  one  should  ask  "Who  was  Wallack?"  there  will 
assuredly  be  the  answer  "damfino."  Flaneur. 

Xew  York,  January  22,  1915. 


There  have  hitherto  been  in  existence  three  social 
classes  in  Chosen,  namely,  yangpan  (nobles),  sangmin 
(commoners),  and  chunmin  (outcasts).  The  last  in- 
cluded seven  sub-classes,  namely,  paikchyong  or  pariahs, 
witches,  actors,  prostitutes.  Buddhist  priests,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  slaves.  Of  these  seven  classes,  six 
rather  pertained  to  profession,  that  is  to  say  the  men 
or  women  employed  in  them  were  looked  down  upon 
as  outcasts  only  so  long  as  they  were  engaged  in  such 
professions,  and  were  accorded  the  rank  of  commoners 
as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  engage  in  the  despised  pro- 
fessions. On  the  other  hand,  paikchyong  meant  a 
people  of  low  caste,  and  men  and  women  belonging  to 
that  class  were  permanently  precluded  from  becoming 
commoners,  much  less  yangpan.  For  hundreds  of  years 
they  were  humiliated,  being  given  no  place  in  society. 
It  was  only  after  Korea  became  a  protectorate  of  Japan 
that  the  paikchyong  came  to  be  treated  in  point  of 
fact  on  an  equality  with  the  common  people.  During 
the  Korean  regime  paikchyong  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  silk.  They  were  also  prohibited  from  wearing 
turumaki,  or  the  Korean  overcoat,  or  to  use  hats  made 
of  fur.  The  use  of  funeral  attire,  as  worn  by  the  com- 
mon people,  was  also  forbidden  them.  In  case  of  mar- 
riage, too,  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  either  horses  or 
sedan-chairs,  and  the  bridegroom  made  his  ceremonial 
journey  mounted  on  a  cow.  while  the  bride  was  carried 
on  a  platform  without  covering.  Their  graveyard  was 
kept  strictly  separate  from  that  for  the  common  people. 
Some  restriction  was  also  placed  on  the  characters  to 
be  used  by  them  for  their  names.  Unrestricted  resi- 
dence by  paikchyong  with  the  common  people  was  pro- 
hibited, so  they  had  to  confine  themselves  to  a  special 
quarter  (says  the  Far  East).  It  was  also  forbidden 
them  to  smoke  in  the  presence  of  the  common  people,  to 
join  a  meeting  of  the  common  people,  or  to  wear  footgear 
made  of  leather.  They  were  not  allowed  to  enlist,  nor 
were  they  allowed  to  pay  taxes,  and  there  was  no  census 
taken  of  them.  The  majority  of  them  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Other  vocations  engaged  in  by  them  were 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  manufacture  of  trunks  with  wil- 
low branches,  and  manufacture  of  candles.  Some  of 
them  were  also  engaged  in  tanning,  and  others  sold 
beef  or  dog  flesh.  Of  these,  the  first  two  mentioned 
were  the  monopoly  of  the  paikchyong.  The  duty  of 
public  executioners  was  also  discharged  by  them.  This 
monopolizing  of  vocations  and  non-association  with  the 
commoners  helped  them  to  amass  money,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  are  found  not  a  few  rich  men  among 
them.  The  new  regime  has  emancipated  this  peculiar 
class  of  Koreans  from  social  oppression,  and  though 
the  conventionalism  of  society  is  retarding  the  effect 
of  the  emancipation  somewhat,  the  measures  taken  by 
the  government  have  evidently  put  spirit  into  the  paik- 
chyong and  elevated  their  character.  Some  of  them  are 
now  giving  modern  education  to  their  children  by  en- 
gaging teachers. 

■■» 

Having  failed  in  the  preliminary  trials  last  year,  the 
Defiance,  built  in  the  hope  that  she  would  prove  worthy 
to  race  against  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  challenger  for  the 
America's  cup,  has  been  sold  for  junk.  The  Defiance 
was  built  by  a  syndicate  of  Xew  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  yachtsmen,  and  cost  over  $100,000  to  build 
and  conduct  through  her  brief  season  of  racing.  De- 
fiance had  the  smallest  lateral  plane  of  any  of  the  three 
aspirants  for  cup  defense  laurels,  and  yet  was  designed 
to  carry  a  larger  spread  of  sail  than  either  Resolute  or 
1'anitie.  She  was  so  much  over-canvassed  that  after 
a  race  or  two  her  sail  plan  had  to  be  cut  down,  and 
later  in  the  season  it  was  still  further  reduced.  She 
was  tender  and  weak,  so  much  so,  it  was  reported,  that 
those  who  sailed  on  her  were  afraid  of  the  craft. 
Finally  it  was  announced  that  there  were  flaws  in  her 
mast  step,  and  the  yacht  was  withdrawn  from  the  trials. 
Commodore  E.  Walter  Clark,  the  largest  owner,  bought 
out  the  interest  of  the  other  members  of  the  syndicate 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  craft  it  was  decided  she  was  not  fitted  for 
a  further  career  on  the  water  and  thus  was  sold  for 
junk. 

White  arsenic,  commonly  known  as  "arsenic,''  was 
produced  in  this  country  last  year  only  as  a  by-product 
in  the  smelting  of  lead,  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  but 
the  output  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  4227  short  tons,  valued  at  $251.- 
268.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  two-thirds  over 
the  output  of  1913.  Xo  direct  production  of  white 
arsenic — that  is,  no  production  from  arsenic  minerals 
treated  primarily  for  their  arsenic  content — has  taken 
place  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  because  the 
arsenic  saved  at  the  smelters  and  the  imported  material 
have  been  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap  that  such  a  produc- 
tion has  been  impracticable. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Blind  Boy. 

0  say  what  is  that   thing  call'd   Light, 
Which   I   must  ne'er  enjoy  ; 

What   are  the  blessings   of  the  sight, 
O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the   sun   shines  bright ; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My   day   or  night   myself  I   make 

Whene'er  I   sleep  or  play ; 
And   could   I   ever  keep   awake 

With  me  'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy   sighs   I   often  hear 

You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 
But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 

A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  can  not  have 

My  cheer  of  mind  destroy : 
Whilst  thus   I   sing,   I   am   a   king, 

Although  a  poor  blind  boy.      — Colley  Cibber. 


Song  from  Comus. 
Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  braid  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair ; 
Listen    for   dear   honor's    sake, 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 
Listen  and  save ! 

Sabrina  answers. 
By   the   rushy-fringed   bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank. 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azure  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue  and  emerald  green. 

That  in  the  channel  strays ; 
Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread. 
Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request 
I  am  here  ! 


John  Milton. 


Solitude. 
Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A   few  paternal    acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In   his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with   attire  : 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In   winter  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 
Hours,  days,   and  years,  slide  soft  away 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 
Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  ease 
Together   mixt,   sweet   recreation. 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown  : 
Thus  unlamented  let   me   die ; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  live. 
9 — Alexander  Pope. 

Sleep. 
Come.  Sleep :  O  Sleep  !  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 

The  baiting-place  of  wit.  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,   the  prisoner's  release. 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ; 

With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw 

O   make  in  me  those   civil  wars  to  cease  ; 
I  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  of  noise  and  blind  of  light, 

A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head : 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  in  right. 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me. 
Livelier  than   elsewhere,   Stella's   image   see. 

— Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Sunset  Wings. 
Tonight  this  sunset  spreads  two  golden  wings 

Cleaving   the    western    sky ; 
Wing'd  too  with  wind  it  is,  and  winnowings 
Of  birds:  as  if  the  day's  last  hour  in  rings 

Of  strenuous  flight  must  die. 

Sun-steep 'd  in  fire,  the  homeward  pinions  sway 

Above  the  dovecote-tops ; 
And   clouds   of  starlings,   ere  they  rest  with  day. 
Sink,    clamorous   like   mill-waters,    at   wild   play. 

By  turns   in  every   copse : 

Each  tree  heart-deep  the  wrangling  rout  receives,- 

Save  for  the  whirr  within. 
You  could  not  tell  the  starlings  from  the  leaves ; 
Then  one  great  puff  of  wings,  and  the  swarm  heaves 

Away  with  all  its  din. 

Even  thus  Hope's  hours,  in  ever-eddying  flight, 

To   many   a  refuge  tend ; 
With  the  first  light  she  laugh'd,  and  the  last  light 
Glows  round  her  still :  who  natheless  in  the  night 

At  length   must  make  an  end. 

And  now  the  mustering  rooks  innumerable 

Together  sail  and  soar. 
While  for  the  day's  death,  like  a  tolling  knell, 
Unto  the  heart  they  seem  to  cry,  Farewell. 

No   more,   farewell,   no   more ! 

Is  Hope  not  plumed,  as  'twere  a  fiery  dart  ? 

And  oh !  thou  dying  day. 
Even  as  thou  goest  must  she  too  depart. 
And  Sorrow  fold  such  pinions  on  the  heart 

As  will  not  fly  away? 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
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MR.  GREX  OF  MONTE  CARLO. 


Mr.  Oppenheim  Writes  a  New  Novel  of  International  Diplo- 
macy and  War. 


Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  has  written  one  more 
novel  of  international  diplomacy,  and  at  a  time  when 
history  is  giving  its  own  peculiar  force  to  romance. 
He  imagines  a  meeting  of  European  statesmen  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  order  to  arrange  the  sides  for  the  approaching 
conflict.  Germany  and  Russia  are  in  accord  and  their 
efforts  are  bent  upon  the  persuasion  of  France  to  join 
the  great  coalition  against  England.  Germany,  says 
Herr  Selingman,  to  Monsieur  Douaille.  intends  to  take 
Calais,  and  "'then  our  solemn  task  will  be  begun": 

"All.  well !  dear  Monsieur  Douaille,"  he  exclaimed,  patting 
the  other's  shoulder  in  friendly  fashion,  "tonight  we  merely 
chatter.  Tonight  we  are  here  to  make  friends,  to  gain  each 
the  confidence  of  the  other.  To  ourselves  let  us  pretend  that 
we  are  little  boys,  playing  the  game  of  our  nation — France, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  Germany  and  Russia,  to  be  frank  with 
you,  are  waiting  for  one  last  word  from  Germany's  father, 
something  splendid  and  definite  to  offer.  What  we  would  like 
France  to  do,  while  France  loses  its  money  at  roulette  and 
flirts  with  the  pretty  ladies  at  Ciro's,  is  to  iry  and  accustom 
itself  not  to  an  alliance  with  Germany — no !  Nothing  so 
Utopian  as  that.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  may  remain  apart. 
They  may  agree  to  be  friends,  they  may  even  wave  paws  at 
one  another,  but  I  do  not  suggest  that  they  march  side  by 
side.  What  we  ask  of  France  is  that  she  looks  the  other 
way.  It  is  very  easy  to  look  the  other  way.  She  might  look, 
for   instance — towards   Egypt." 

But  England  also  has  her  representative  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Hunterleys,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  traveling  for  pleasure,  but  who  is 
actually  doing  a  little  secret  service  work  for  his  coun- 
try. One  of  Sir  Henry's  agents  conceals  himself  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  of  the  Russian  agent,  who  is 
known  as  Mr.  Grex,  in  order  to  overhear  the  conclave, 
but  he  is  detected  and  escapes  under  fire  in  the  car 
of  the  young  American  whose  sympathies  have  been 
enlisted  by  Sir  Henry  Hunterleys : 

A  bullet  struck  the  back  of  the  car  and  another  whistled 
over  their  heads.  Then  they  dashed  around  the  corner,  and 
Richard,  turning  on  the  lights,  jammed  down  his  accelerator. 

"Gee  whiz  !  that's  a  bloodthirsty  crew  !"  the  young  man  ex- 
claimed,  his   eyes  fixed   upon  the   road.     "Is  he   hurt?" 

Roche  was  lying  back  on  the  seat.  Hunterleys  was  on  his 
knees,   holding  on  to   the  framework  of  the  car. 

'"They've  got  me  all  right,  Hunterleys,"  Roche  faltered. 
"Listen.  Everything  went  well  with  me  at  first.  I  could  hear 
— nearly  everything.  The  Frenchman  kept  his  mouth  shut — 
tight  as  wax.  Grex  did  most  of  the  talking.  Russia  sees  nothing 
in  the  entente — England  has  nothing  to  offer  her.  She'd  rather 
keep  friends  with  Germany.  Russia  wants  to  move  eastward 
— all  Persia — India.  She's  only  lukewarm'  any  way,  about  the 
French  alliance  as  things  stand  at  present,  and  dead  off 
any  truck  with  England.  There's  talk  of  Constantinople,  and 
Germany  to  march  three  army  corps  through  a  weak  French 
resistance  to  Calais.  They  talked  of  France  acting  to  her 
pledges,  putting  her  recruits  in  the  front,  taking  a  slight  defeat, 
making  a  peace  on  her  own  account,  with  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine restored.  She  can  pay.  Germany  wants  the  money. 
Germany — Germany " 

An  interview  between  the  German  and  English  rep- 
resentatives forms  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
state  of  affairs  that  now  actually  exists : 

Selingman  patted  his  companion  on  the  shoulder. 

"Listen,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "there  are  no  such  things  as 
allies.  An  alliance  between  two  countries  is  a  dead  letter 
so  soon  as  their  interests  cease  to  be  identical.  Now  Austria 
is  our  ally  because  she  is  practically  Germany.  We  are  both 
mid-continental  powers.  We  both  need  the  same  protection. 
But  England  and  France  !  Go  back  only  fifty  years,  my  dear 
Hunterleys,  and  ask  yourself — would  any  living  person, 
living  now  and  alive  then,  believe  in  the  lasting  nature  of 
E  .h  an  unnatural  alliance  ?  Wherever  you  look,  in  every 
quart  r  of  the  globe,  your  interests  are  opposed.  You  robbed 
France  of  Egypt  ?  She  can't  have  wholly  forgotten.  You 
dominate  the  Mediterranean  through  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Cyprus.  What  does  she  think  of  that,  I  wonder?  Isn't 
it  s  humiliation  for  her  when  she  does  stop  to  think 
of  it?  You've  a  thousand  years  of  quarrels,  of  fighting 
and  rapine  behind  you.  You  can't  call  yourselves  allies 
because  the  thing  isn't  natural.  It  never  could  be.  It  was 
only  your  mutual,  hysterical  fear  of  Germany  which  drove 
you  into  one  another's  arms.  We  fought  France  once  to 
prove  ourselves,  and  for  money.  Just  now  we  don't  want 
either  money  or  territory  from  France.  Perhaps  we  don't 
even  want,  my  dear  Englishman,  what  you  think  we  want, 
but  all  the  same,  don't  blame  us  for  trying  to  dissolve  an 
unnatural  alliance." 

In  order  to  obviate  the  danger  from  spies  in  private 
houses  the  diplomats  arrange  to  continue  their  conversa- 
tions in  a  yacht  that  is  hired  for  the  purpose,  but  this 
plan  is  foiled  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  American 
millionaire,  Richard  Lane,  who  manages  to  substitute 
his  own  yacht  for  the  one  that  was  assigned  and  actually 
to  conceal  the  British  representative  on  board  of  it: 

Then  the  bombshell  fell.  A  strange  voice  suddenly  inter- 
vened, a  voice  whose  American  accent  seemed  more  marked 
than  usual.  The  four  men  turned  their  heads.  Selingman 
sprang  to  his  feet.  Mr.  Grex's  face  was  marble  in  its  white- 
ness. Monsieur  Douaille,  with  a  nervous  sweep  of  his  right 
arm,  sent  his  glass  crashing  to  the  floor.  They  all  looked  in 
the  same  direction,  up  to  the  little  music  gallery.  Leaning 
over  in  a  careless  attitude,  with  his  arms  folded  upon  the  rail, 
was   Richard  Lane. 

"Say,"  he  begged,  "can  I  take  a  hand  in  this  little  discus- 
sion ?" 

The  romance  of  the  story  is  supplied  by  the  infatua- 
tion of  Richard  Lane  for  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Grex, 
who,  it  seems,  is  actually  a  Russian  grand  duke.  Lane 
lays  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  girl  in  the  approved  Amer- 
ican way,  and  with  such  success  that  the  lady  finally 
capitulates : 

She  stood  quite  still.  Her  eyes  were  still  fixed  seawards, 
but  she  was  looking  beyond  the  yacht,  now,  to  the  dim  line 
where  sky  and  sea  seemed  to  meet.  The  vision  of  her  past 
days  seemed  to  be  drnwn  out  before  her.  a  little  monotonous, 
a  little  wearisome  even  in  their  splendor,  more  than  a  little 


empty.  And  underneath  it  all  she  was  listening  to  the  new 
music,   and   her   heart   was   telling  her  the   truth. 

"You  don't  need  to  make  any  plans."  he  said  softly.  "Go 
and  put  on  your  hat  and  something  to  wear  motoring.  Bring 
a  dressing-bag,  if  you  like.  Flossie  is  waiting  for  us  and  she 
is  rather  a  dear.     You  can  leave  everything  else  to  me." 

She  looked  timidly  into  his  eyes.  A  new  feeling  was  upon 
her.  She  gave  him  her  hand  almost  shyly.  Her  voice 
trembled. 

"If  I  come,"  she  whispered,  "you  are  quite  sure  that  you 
mean   it  all?     You  are  quite  sure  that  you  will  not  change?" 

He  raised  her  hand  to   his  lips. 

"Not  in  this  world,  dear,"  he  answered,  with  sublime  con- 
fidence,  "nor  any  other  !" 

The  author's  political  ideas  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what falsified  by  the  facts,  but  then  who — except  Mr. 
Oppenheim — shall  pretend  to  fathom  the  profundities 
of  European  diplomacy.  At  least  he  has  written  a  capi- 
tal yarn  and  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  anything 
so  trivial  as  events. 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


THE  ANTARCTIC. 


The  Popularity  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton's  Diaries  Is  Proved 
by  a  New   Edition. 


A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton's  story  of  his  Antarctic  expedition  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  a  casual  notice.  The  first  edition  con- 
tained much  matter  of  purely  technical  and  scientific 
interest,  and  this  necessitated  not  only  an  inconvenient 
bulk,  but  also  an  inconvenient  price.  Xow  we  have  a 
volume  of  comfortable  dimensions,  well  printed  and 
illustrated,  and  within  the  financial  reach  of  every  one. 
And  it  is  a  volume  that  omits  nothing  that  the  average 
reader  will  wish  to  know. 

The  volume  is  largely  a  reproduction  of  the  author's 
diary,  and  it  is  therefore  terse  and  condensed.  Thus  we 
have  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  winter  quarters,  of  the 
deadly  monotonies,  and  of  the  efforts  to  relieve  them : 

We  lived  under  conditions  of  steady  routine,  affected  only 
by  short  spells  of  bad  weather,  and  found  amply  sufficient  to 
occupy  ourselves  in  our  daily  work,  so  that  the  spectre  known 
as  "polar  ennui"  never  made  its  appearance.  Mid-winter's 
day  and  birthdays  were  the  occasions  of  festivals,  when  our 
teetotal  regime  was  broken  through  and  a  sort  of  mild  spree 
indulged  in.  Before  the  sun  finally  went  hockey  and  foot- 
ball were  the  outdoor  games,  while  indoors  at  night  some  of 
us  played  bridge,  poker,  and  dominoes.  Joyce,  Wild,  Mar- 
ston,  and  Day  during  the  winter  months  spent  much  time  in 
the  nroduction  of  the  "Aurora  Australis,"  the  first  book  ever 
written,  printed,  illustrated,  and  bound  in  the  Antarctic. 

The  difficulties  of  polar  travel  are  innumerable,  but 
perhaps  its  effect  upon  eyesight  is  the  most  distressing: 

The  strain  on  the  eyes  under  these  conditions  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  when  the  sun  is  covered  and  the  weather  is  thickish 
that  snow  blindness  is  produced.  Snow  blindness,  with  which 
we  all  became  acquainted  during  the  southern  journey,  is  a 
very  painful  complaint.  The  first  sign  of  the  approach  of  the 
trouble  is  running  at  the  nose;  then  the  sufferer  begins  to 
see  double,  and  his  vision  gradually  becomes  blurred.  The 
more  painful  symptoms  appear  very  soon.  The  blood-vessels 
of  the  eyes  swell,  making  one  feel  as  though  sand  had  got  in 
under  the  lids,  and  then  the  eyes  begin  to  water  freely  and 
gradually  close  up.  The  best  method  of  relief  is  to  drop 
some  cocaine  into  the  eye,  and  then  apply  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent, such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  order  to  reduce  the  dis- 
tended blood-vessels.  The  only  way  to  guard  against  an 
attack  is  to  wear  goggles  the  whole  time,  so  that  the  eyes 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  strain  caused  by  the  reflection  of 
the   light  from  all  quarters. 

Sometimes  the  author  gives  play  to  his  imagination 
and  to  the  wonders  inspired  by  sights  that  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  by  human  eyes : 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  view  land  not  previously 
seen  by  human  eyes,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  keen 
curiosity,  not  unmingled  with  awe,  that  we  watched  the  new 
mountains  rise  from  the  great  unknown  that  lay  ahead  of  us. 
Mighty  peaks  they  were,  the  eternal  snows  at  their  bases,  and 
their  rough-hewn  forms  rising  high  towards  the  sky.  No  man 
of  us  could  tell  what  we  would  discover  in  our  march  south, 
what  wonders  might  not  be  revealed  to  us,  and  our  imagina- 
tions would  take  wings  until  a  stumble  in  the  snow,  the  sharp 
pangs  of  hunger,  or  the  dull  ache  of  physical  weariness 
brought  back  our  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
present.  As  the  days  wore  on,  and  mountain  after  mountain 
came  into  view,  grimly  majestic,  the  consciousness  of  our  in- 
significance seemed  to   grow  upon  us. 

The  story  of  the  last  few  days  before  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  journey  are  extraordinarily  vivid  and  in- 
teresting. Thus  we  find  the  following  entry  under  the 
date  of  January  2,  1909: 

Terribly  hard  work  today.  We  started  at  6  :45  a.  m.  with 
a  fairly  good  surface,  which  soon  became  very  soft.  We 
were  sinking  in  over  our  ankles,  and  our  broken  sledge,  by 
running  sideways,  added  to  the  drag.  We  have  been  going 
uphill  all  day,  and  tonight  are  11,034  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  has  taken  us  all  day  to  do  10  miles  450  yards,  though  the 
weights  are  fairly  light.  A  cold  wind,  with  a  temperature  of 
minus  14  degrees  Fahrenheit,  goes  right  through  us  now,  as 
we  are  weakening  from  want  of  food,  and  the  high  altitude 
makes  every  movement  an  effort,  especially  if  we  stumble 
on  the  march.  My  head  is  giving  me  trouble  all  the  time. 
Wild  seems  the  most  fit  of  us.  God  knows  we  are  doing  all 
we  can,  but  the  outlook  is  serious  if  this  surface  continues 
and  the  plateau  gets  higher,  for  we  are  not  traveling  fast 
enough  to  make  our  food  spin  out  and  get  back  to  our  depot 
in  time.     I  can  not  think  of  failure  yet. 

On  January  4  the  intrepid  explorer  was  forced  to 
recognize  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  and  that  the 
retreat  must  not  be  delayed.     He  writes : 

The  end  is  in  sight.  We  can  only  go  for  three  more  days 
at  the  most,  for  we  are  weakening  rapidly.  Short  food  and 
a  blizzard  wind  from  the  south,  with  driving  drift,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  47  degrees  of  frost,  have  plainly  told  us  today 
that  we  are  reaching  our  limit,  for  we  were  so  done  up  at 
noon  with  cold  that  the  clinical  thermometer  failed  to  regis- 
ter the  temperature  of  three  of  us  at  9J   degrees.     We  started 


at  7  :40  a.  m.,  leaving  a  depot  on  this  great  wide  plateau,  a 
risk  that  only  this  case  justified,  and  one  that  my  comrades 
agreed  to,  as  they  have  to  every  one  so  far,  with  the  same 
cheerfulness  and  regardlessness  of  self  that  have  been  the 
means  of  our  getting  as  far  as  we  have  done  so  far.  Pa- 
thetically small  looked  the  bamboo,  one  of  the  tent  poles, 
with  a  bit  of  bag  sewn  on  as  a  flag,  to  mark  our  stock  ot 
provisions,  which  has  to  take  us  back  to  our  depot,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  north.  We  lost  sight  of  it  in  half  an 
hour,  and  are  now  trusting  to  our  footprints  in  the  snow  to 
guide  us  back  to  each  bamboo  until  we  pick  up  the  depot 
again.     I  trust  that  the  weather  will  keep  clear. 

The  journey  was  none  the  less  continued  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  we  find  the  following  entry  under  the 
date  of  January  5: 

Today  head  wind  and  drift  again,  with  50  degrees  of  frost, 
and  a  terrible  surface.  We  have  been  marching  through  eight 
inches  of  snow,  covering  sharp  sastrugi,  which  plays  havoc 
with  our  feet,  but  we  have  done  thirteen  and  one-third  geo- 
graphical miles,  for  we  increased  our  food,  seeing  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  this  to  enable  us  to  accom- 
plish anything.  I  realize  that  the  food  we  have  been  having 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  our  strength,  let  alone  supply 
the  wastage  caused  by  exertion,  and  now  we  must  try  to  keep 
warmth  in  us,  though  our  strength  is  being  used  up.  Our  tem- 
peratures at  5  a.  m.  were  94  degrees  Fahrenheit.  We  got 
away  at  7  a.  m.  sharp  and  marched  till  noon,  then  from  1 
p.  m.  sharp  till  6  p.  m.  All  being  in  one  tent  makes  our 
camp  work  slower,  for  we  are  so  cramped  for  room,  and  we 
get  up  at  4  :40  a.  m.  so  as  to  get  away  by  7  a.  m.  Two  of 
us  have  to  stand  outside  the  tent  at  night  until  things  arc 
squared  up  inside,  and  we  find  it  cold  work.  Hunger  gripi 
us  hard,  and  the  food  supply  is  very  small.  My  head  still 
gives  me  great  trouble.  I  began  by  wishing  that  my  worst 
enemy  had  it  instead  of  myself,  but  now  I  don't  wish  even  my 
worst  enemy  to  have  such  a  headache ;  still,  it  is  no  use 
talking  about  it.  Self  is  a  subject  that  most  of  us  are  fluent 
on.  We  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  carrying  through  the 
day,  and  we  can  only  go  for  two  or  three  more  days.  Never 
ence  has  the  temperature  been  above  zero  since  we  got  on 
to  the  plateau,  though  this  is  the  height  of  summer.  We 
have  done  our  best,  and  we  thank  God  for  having  allowed  us 
to  get  so  far. 

January  9  was  the  last  day  out,  and  the  British  flag 
was  planted  in  the  snow  as  the  mark  of  farthest  ad- 
vance.   The  author  writes : 

Our  last  day  outwards.  We  have  shot  our  bolt,  and  the 
tale  is  88  degrees  23  minutes  south,  longitude  162  degrees 
east.  The  wind  eased  down  at  1  a.  m.,  and  at  2  a.  m.  we  were 
up  and  had  breakfast.  At  4  a.  m.  we  started  south,  with  the 
Queen's  Union  Jack,  a  brass  cylinder  containing  stamps  and 
documents  to  place  at  the  furthest  south  point,  camera, 
glasses,  and  compass.  At  9  a.  m.  we  were  in  88  degrees 
23  minutes  south,  half  running  and  half  walking  over  a  sur- 
face much  hardened  by  the  recent  blizzard.  It  was  strange 
for  us  to  go  along  without  the  nightmare  of  a  sledge  dragging 
behind  us.  We  hoisted  her  majesty's  flag  and  the  other  Union 
Jack  afterwards,  and  took  possession  of  the  plateau  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty.  While  the  Union  Jack  blew  out  stiffly 
in  the  icy  gale  that  cut  us  to  the  bone,  we  looked  south  with 
our  powerful  glasses,  but  could  see  nothing  but  the  dead 
white  snow  plain.  There  was  no  break  in  the  plateau  as  it 
extended  towards  the  pole,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  goal  we 
have  failed  to  reach  lies  on  this  plain.  We  stayed  only  a 
few  minutes,  and  then,  taking  the  queen's  flag  and  eating  our 
scanty  meal  as  we  went,  we  hurried  back  and  reached  our 
camp   about   3   p.   m. 

The  return  march  is  described  day  by  day.  Sir  Er 
nest's  birthday  was  on  February  15,  and  he  tells  us  that 
he  was  given  a  cigarette  made  out  of  pipe  tobacco  and 
some  coarse  paper,  and  that  it  was  delicious.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16  he  writes: 

A  fair  surface  today,  but  no  wind.  The  sastrugi  are  dis- 
appearing. We  are  appallingly  hungry'-  We  are  down  to 
about  half  a  pannikin  of  half-cooked  horse-meat  a  meal  and 
four  biscuits  a  day.  We  covered  thirteen  miles  today,  with 
the  temperature  from  zero  to  minus  7  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
There  are  appearances  of  wind  from  the  south,  long  windy 
streamers  of  torn  stratus.  We  are  so  weak  now  that  even 
to  lift  our  depleted  provision  bag  is  an  effort.  When  we 
break  camp  in  the  morning  we  pull  the  tent  off  the  poles  and 
take  it  down  before  we  move  the  things  inside,  for  the  effort 
of  lifting  the  sleeping-bags,  etc.,  through  the  doorway  is  too 
great.  At  night  when  we  have  come  to  camp  we  sometimes 
have  to  lift  our  legs  one  at  a  time  with  both  hands  in  getting 
into  the  tent.  It  seems  a  severe  strain  to  lift  one's  feet 
without  aid  after  we  have  stiffened  from  the  day's  march. 
Our  fingers  are  extremely  painful.  Some  of  us  have  big 
blisters    that   burst    occasionally. 

The  party  rejoined  the  ship  on  March  1.  after  aban- 
doning the  sledge  and  many  of  the  stores.  The  volume 
concludes  with  some  personal  narratives  and  appendices. 

The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.  By  Sir  Ernest 
Shacklcton.  C.  V.  O.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $1.50  net. 


For  picturesque  variety  and  romantic  appeal  nf  the 
panoramas  running  like  double  cinematograph  films  past 
the  car  windows,  the  great  African  trunk  line  can  never 
know  a  rival.  Six  thousand  miles,  across  sixty-five  de- 
grees of  latitude;  a  score  of  climates  and  the  lands  of 
a  hundred  different  peoples  or  tribes;  the  second  longest 
of  the  world's  rivers  and  two  of  its  largest  lakes ;  the 
greatest  dam  ever  built,  conserving  water  for  the 
world's  richest  lands;  the  most  imposing  and  ancient 
of  all  temples;  the  greatest  waterfall,  and  the  most  im- 
portant gold  and  diamond  mines:  and  finally,  one  of  the 
last  great  expanses  of  real  wilderness,  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  may 
be  seen  in  their  primitive  state  from  a  train — all  these 
Seen,  traversed,  or  experienced  in  twelve  days. 


A  few  years  ago  many  of  the  leading  restaurants 
and  hostclries  of  New  York  absolutely  refused  to  "list" 
fine  California  wines.     Today  they  are  in  demand  at  the 


city's    famous   dining    places,   and    esp<  ci; 
noticeable  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  lift;. 
opened  fully  125,000  quarts  of  champag 
amount  it  is  estimated  that  75,000  bol 
in  California. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Youth  of  the  City. 
It  is  possible  to  render  ungrudging  respect 
to  the  public  spirit  and  philanthropy  that  in- 
spire such  a  book  as  this,  while  at  the  same 
time  deploring  the  shortness  of  vision  that 
is  displayed  by  the  suggested  remedies.  The 
author  seems  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
evils  into  which  city  youth  is  led  by  its  own 
follies  and  lack  of  training  and  self-restraint 
and  to  demand  their  abolition  by  the  passage 
of  laws  and  by  an  extension  of  that  most 
sinister  evil  known  as  inspectorship.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  children  are  tempted  to  gamble 
by  slot  machines.  Therefore  there  must  be  a 
law  abolishing  slot  machines.  Some  girls  are 
forced  into  immorality  by  insufficient  wages. 
Therefore  we  must  have  minimum  wage 
laws  in  every  state.  Girls  in  hotels  are 
sometimes  degraded  by  tips.  Therefore  abol- 
ish tips.  Girls  suffer  from  "overstrain  and 
from  dullness  during  their  leisure  hours," 
and  this,  too,  must  be  corrected,  pre- 
sumably by  laws.  The  marriage  of  diseased 
persons  is  an  evil ;  therefore  all  persons  must 
have  medical  certificates  of  health.  That  no 
law  was  ever  yet  known  to  do  what  it  was 
expected  to  do,  that  all  laws  have  unforeseen 
results,  apparently  has  never  occurred  to  an 
author  whose  reliance  upon  statutes  and  po- 
licemen is  nothing  short  of  pathetic.  That  a 
medical  certificate,  for  example,  to  any  effect 
whatsoever  can  be  purchased  by  any  one  for 
$5  she  seems  never  to  have  realized.  She 
does  not  realize  that  prohibition  of  marriage 
is  a  direct  invitation  to  vice,  or  that  there 
are,  good  men  and  women  who  would  prefer 
any  alternative,  whether  of  celibacy  or  illicit 
unions,  to  the  measures  she  suggests.  And  she 
seems  to  suppose  that  the  mere  citation  of  a 
case,  as  of  the  boy  and  girl  who  got  married 
on  a  nickel,  is  ample  justification  for  a  law 
that  would  affect  millions  of  persons.  That, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  new  legislation — that  the  great  masses  of 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  are  to  be 
draggooned,  inspected,  penalized,  and  policed 
for  the  protection  of  follies  and  recklessnesses 
that  have  been  engendered  by  our  collective 
materialisms  and  greeds. 

Safeguards  for  City  Youth  at  Work  and  at 
Play.  By  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50    net. 


Americans  and  Britons. 
It  was  once  said,  and  wisely,  that  there  are 
few    men   who   can   be   trusted  to   talk   sanely 
about   their    own    country.      Perhaps   it   is    al- 
most  as   difficult   to   talk   judicially   about    an- 


"  The  most  valuable  book  on 
The  Great  War"  is 

The  World  War 

How    it    Looks    to    the    Nations 

Involved  and  What   it 

Means  to  Us 

By  Elbert  Francis  Baldwin 


"A  classic  of  the  Great  War"  is 

John  Masefield's  New  Book 

PHILIP  THE  KING 

And  Other  Poems 

By  John  Masefield 

Author  of  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy,"  etc. 
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recommended    last    week  ?       If 

not,  get  them   now   at   the 

Bookstore  or  Library. 

"THE  WORLD  WAR"  is  said 
to  be  the  one  indispensable  vol- 
ume so  far  published  for  those  who 
desire  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  situation." 

"PHILIP  THE  KING  and 
Other  Poems,"  a  leading  review 
says,  "will  remain  a  classic  of  the 
w  ir  .  .  .  'August,  1914,'  is  the  most 
striking  poem  on  the  present  war 
.  .  'Philip  the  King"  is  a  drama 
of  power  and  noble  verse." 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
64  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


other  country  or  even  to  know  enough  of 
another  country  to  talk  about  it  at  all.  But  an 
exception  must  be  made  of  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
de  Sumichrast,  who  is  an  Englishman,  but 
who  knows  enough  of  America  to  see  far  be- 
low the  surface  and  to  write  of  what  he  sees, 
not  only  with  understanding,  but  with  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  Of  travel  impressions  we 
have  perhaps  had  more  than  enough.  They 
are  amusing,  but  uninstructive.  Of  a  genuine 
critical  analysis  we  can  never  have  enough. 

Perhaps  the  keynote  of  this  delightful  book 
may  be  said  to  be  a  recognition  that  the  fea-  ' 
tures   of  American   life  that   are  most  visible  j 
are    also    the    least    representative.     Thanks 
largely  to  a  popular  press,  it  is  the  clamor  of 
freaks  and  oddities  that  demands  and  receives  j 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vast  masses 
of  mental  and  moral  values.     We  have  learned 
to    live   in    an    atmosphere   of   the   exceptional 
and  the  spectacular,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  j 
the    foreigner   if  he   sees   only   the   froth    and 
spume   on  the   surface   and   knows   nothing  of 
the    deeps    below.      But   it   is   the   realities   of 
American   life  that  the   author  keeps   steadily 
in  view.      Whether  he    is   writing   of   govern- 
ment,   law,    marriage,    woman,    art,    education, 
or  the  press  he  shows  a  rotundity  and  clarity  I 
of  vision  that  reconcile  us  even  to  his  hardest  | 
knocks,  and  perhaps  the  hardest  knock  of  all 
is    the    general    charge    that    we    display    our 
vices  and  conceal  our  virtues.     Even  on  that 
sensitive    point,    the    love    of   money,    he    says 
that   "Americans    do    love    money ;    they   have  I 
that  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  ' 
races   of  the   earth.     They  also  know  how  to  ; 
use   it   wisely   and   generously.      They   do    not 
all  worship  the  golden  calf ;  they  do  make  the 
almighty   dollar   their   servant."     America,   he 
says  in  conclusion,  is  "the  hope  of  a  humanity 
yet  unborn." 

American's  and  the  Britons.  By  Frederick  C. 
de  Sumichrast.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1.75   net. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story. 
There  are  few  people  whom  the  history  of  I 
man   and  his   evolution   does  not   interest  and 
who    can   look   back   to   their   progenitors   and 
view  their  own  upward  progress  in  civilization 
with    complacency.      The   story   of   man    when  | 
told  by   an   author   of  such   recognized   ability  ' 
as    Professor    G-    F.    Scott    Elliott   is   unusual, 
and   one   chapter   of  this  masterly  work  leads  ; 
one  on   and  on  to  the   end.     It  is   written   in 
popular  style,  and  one  is  struck  with  the  part 
which   we   are   told   is   played   by   heredity   in  ' 
the    world's    advancement.      The    author    first  i 
treats  of  the  history  of  the  earth,  in  becoming  \ 
prepared    for   the    support    of   life,    and    when  j 
animal  life  appears,  whether  or  not  the  reader 
believes   that   the   lemur-monkey-man   was   the  \ 
beginning    of    the    human    race,    he    will    find 
the    book    of    absorbing    interest,    for    it    sup- 
plies  the  need  of  a  splendid  summary,  a  group- 
ing  together    of    the    various    discoveries    and 
theories.      There    is    a    scientific    background, 
for    Professor    Elliott    rarely    makes    a    state- 
ment   without    giving    references    to    the    best 
scientific   authorities.      We   are   led   up   to   the 
beginnings    of    race    distribution    in     Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  of  the  leading  views  as  ] 
to  the  peopling  of  North  and  South  America. 
Step   after  step   the   growth   of   civilization  is 
traced,  and  upon  reaching  the  early  Bronze  Age  j 
our  forefathers  are  left  to  their  own  devices,   | 
to  tell  their  own  history.     Professor  Elliott's 
book,    with    its   illustrations    and   diagrams,    is 
stimulating,    informing,    and    altogether    satis- 
factory. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story.  By  Professor 
G.  F.  Scott  Elliott.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company;  $2  net. 


being  among  the  few  American  novelists  who 
have  acquired  the  priceless  art  of  taking  pains. 
The  chief  characters  are  Joan  Heron  and  Gil- 
bert Aderhold,  who  have  the  comradeship  of 
love  and  the  darker  comradeship  of  suspected 
sorcery.  Imprisoned  for  this  heinous  crime, 
they  escape  and  start  for  America,  but  they 
are  detected  by  the  superstitious  crew  and 
cast  adrift.  They  reach  a  savage  island,  are 
captured  by  Spanish  slavers  who  murder  their 
child,  escape  from  the  slavers,  and  reach  an- 
other island,  from  which  they  are  rescued  by 
an  English  ship  and  so  are  taken  back  to 
England  and  to  inevitable  identification  as  the 
sorcerers  who,  six  years  before,  had  evaded 
the  clutches  of  the  law. 

It  is  a  good  story  and  told  with  extraordi- 
nary intensity  and  skill.  If  anything  the  in- 
tensity is  too  great  and  the  strain  upon  the 
reader  too  continuous.  We  feel  that  we  want 
to  be  let  down  now  and  then  and  that  a  few 
pages  of  idling  would  be  a  welcome  relaxation. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  the  defect  of  a 
virtue.  Intensity,  energy,  accuracy,  and  dra- 
matic effect  make  a  combination  of  literary 
virtues  so  rare  as  to  be  peculiarly  welcome, 
and  we  find  all  these  virtues  and  others  in 
"The  Witch." 

The  Witch.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.40  net. 


War  and  Insurance. 

Professor  Josiah  Royce  comes  to  the  front 
with  a  proposal  to  end  war  by  a  system  of  in- 
ternational insurance,  not  only  against  war, 
but  against  the  common  calamities  of  man- 
kind. The  funds  of  such  an  organization 
would  be  administered  by  an  international 
body  and  would  be  in  charge  of  some  essen- 
tially neutral  country,  "such  as  Sweden  or 
Switzerland"  (or  Belgium?).  The  various  na- 
tions  would  then  voluntarily  insure  them- 
selves for  such  amounts  as  seemed  good  to 
them.  In  this  way  we  should  create  a  sort  of 
insurance  tribunal  whose  policy  it  would  be  to 
minimize  war  risks  and  who  would  thus  act 
as  a  sort  of  earthly  providence,  or  perpetual 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Moreover,  no  ag- 
gressor nation,  in  the  event  of  war,  could 
claim  compensation,  and  the  trustees  would 
therefore  have  to  ask :  Who  committed  the 
first  act  of  war? 

But  is  this  actually  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  Would  the  nation  that  forcibly  re- 
sists insults,  or  intolerable  but  pacific  aggres- 
sion, be  guilty  or  not  guilty?  There  is  no 
combination  of  human  intellects  that  could 
authoritatively  determine  the  blame  for  most 
of  the  wars  that  have  been  fought  Does  the 
firing  of  the  first  shot  constitute  guilt?  Must 
allowances  be  made  for  race  hatreds  a  thou- 
sand years  old  ?  And  what  is  an  "essentially 
neutral"  country? 

There  will  be,  and  already  are,  many  such 
books  as  this,  but  none  more  earnest  or 
benevolent.  Perhaps  we  shall  presently  face 
the  fact  that  there  is  actually  no  remedy  for 
war  except  the  slow-growing  moral  sense  of 
the  world. 

War  and  Insurance.  By  Josiah  Royce.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1    net. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Oriental  Rug. 
Whatever  our  tastes  may  be,  we  can  all  ap- 
preciate an  Oriental  rug,  and  realize  that 
could  it  speak,  what  might  it  tell  of  romance, 
adventure,  deprivation,  and  even  tragedy.  It 
is  quite  well  known  that  the  history  of  many 
of  these  gems  of  Eastern  looms  is  to  a  certain 
extent  legible  in  their  weave,  design,  and 
colors.  This  and  more  is  related  by  Dr.  G. 
Griffin  Lewis,  who  has  already  given  us  "The 
Practical  Book  of  Oriental  Rugs,"  and  who 
has  now  successfully  endeavored  to  present 
in  a  concise  form  certain  facts  which  will  en- 
able the  novice  to  more  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  characteristics  of  these  Eastern 
treasures.  The  volume  is  of  equal  interest  to 
the  rug  expert,  and  for  those  who  are  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  rugs  for  their  home 
the  book  will  be  a  precious  guide.  A  colored 
frontispiece  and  thirty  full-page  illustrations, 
in  addition  to  a  carefully  prepared  reference 
key  to  the  important  types,  give  a  splendid 
means  of  recognition  and  identification. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Oriental  Rug.  By  Dr. 
G.  Grimn  Lewis.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $1.50    net. 


The  Witch. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston  needed  no  fresh 
achievement  to  maintain  her  high  position 
among  American  novelists.  The  author  of 
"Lewis  Rand"  and  "To  Have  and  to  Hold" 
need  have  no  fear  for  her  laurels. 

"The  Witch"  is  a  story  of  witchcraft  days 
in  England  somewhere  toward  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  That  it  is  historically  ac- 
curate   goes    without    saying,    Miss    Johnston 
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Abrahamic  tablets  still  in  existence  is  prob- 
ably several  million.  But  does  not  the  author 
trench  somewhat  on  the  domain  of  mere  theo- 
logical dogma  when  he  speaks  of  the  "real 
superhuman  authorship  and  authority"  of  the 
Bible? 

Biblical  Libraries:  A  Sketch  of  Library  His- 
tory from  3400  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  150.  By  Ernest 
Cushing  Richardson.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity   Press;    $1.25    net. 


The  Lower  Amazon. 

Mr.  Algot  Lange  established  himself  as  an 
authority  on  South  American  affairs  when  he 
wrote  "In  the  Amazon  Jungle,"  which  was  a 
record  of  an  adventurous  journey  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  Javary  tributary  at  the  extreme 
west  of  Amazonia.  Now  he  tells  us  of  other 
journeys  in  the  Lower  Amazon  region  in  the 
State  of  Para.  He  went  up  the  Tocantins 
River,  he  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  Rio 
Moju,  and  he  made  two  trips  to  the  interior 
of  the  Island  of  Marajo  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon. 

His  book  will  appeal  to  an  unusually  wide 
circle  of  readers.  The  merchant  will  find  in- 
formation and  stimulating  information  about 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  a  little-known 
region,  the  sportsman  will  be  tempted  by  ad- 
venture and  by  big  game,  while  the  scientist 
will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  archaeological 
discoveries  and  the  extraordinary  problems 
that  they  involve.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  reader  who  is  without  specialties 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  charmed  by  a  vigorous 
and  racy  volume  and  by  a  glimpse  at  places 
and  peoples  that  at  present  are  little  more 
than  names. 

The  Lower  Amazon.  By  Algot  Lange.  New 
York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 


The  German  Enigma. 
It  is  strange  that  a  Frenchman  should  fur- 
nish us  with  one  of  the  best  presentations  of 
German  political  thought  that  has  yet  seen 
the  light.  Mr.  Georges  Bourdon,  one  of  the 
best-known  publicists  in  France,  undertook  a 
tour  through  Germany,  not  that  he  might  in- 
terpret the  German  mind  toward  world  poli- 
tics, but  that  he  might  secure  an  expression 
of  the  German  mind  from  Germans  them- 
selves. He  talked  with  such  men  as  Von 
Kinderlen-Waechter,  Johannes  Kampff,  Adolph 
Wagner,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Prince  Hatzfeldt, 
and  Herman  Suderraann.  He  discussed  with 
them  not  only  the  immediate  problems  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  Agadir  incident,  but  he  tried 
to  reach  a  comprehension  of  German  ideals 
and  of  the  basic  German  attitude  from  which 
those  ideals  spring.  The  result  is  a  book  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value,  a  book 
wholly  untouched  by  false  patriotisms,  a  book 
in  which  the  author  has  suppressed  himself 
in  favor  of  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks  and 
whose  words  he  records. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  points  that 
he  elicits  is  the  difference  between  militarism 
and  pugnacity.    To  be  militaristic  is  not  neces- 
sarily  to   be    bellicose.      One   may    even   be   a 
I  militarist  and  a  pacifist.     The  German  army  is 
I  not    inevitably    a    machine    for    fighting,    but 
I  rather   for   the   training   of   the   youth    of  the 
I  nation  in  the  essentials  of  German  character, 
'  in     orderliness,     perseverance,     sobriety,     obe- 
1  dience,  and  attention  to  detail.     The  army  is 
popular   because   it   is    an    embodiment   of  the 
national    characteristics    of    peaceful   progress. 
The  volume  is  no  less  illuminating  on  German 
government,    finance,    and    education,    and   al- 
though the  reader  will  naturally  form  his  own 
judgments  on  the  validity  of  the  many  pleas 
advanced  he  will  none  the  less  be  signally  ob- 
durate  if   he    fails   to   gain    a   new   angle   of 
vision.    It  is  none  the  less  strange  that  such  a 
task  should  be  left  to  a  Frenchman  and  that 
so  many  sound  views  and  opinions  should  not 
have  become  articulate  in  a  more  direct  way. 

The  German-  Enigma:  An  Enquiry  Among  Ger- 
mans as  to  What  They  Think,  What  They  Want, 
What  They  Can  Do.  Bv  Georges  Bourdon.  New 
York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Biblical  Libraries. 

Apparently  a  biblical  library  is  any  collec- 
tion of  books  that  existed  in  any  country  re- 
motely connected  with  the  biblical  story.  The 
title  is  an  infelicitous  one.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  libraries  were  not  biblical  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  the  Persian  nor  the 
Babylonian. 

But  the  book  itself  has  solid  values.  It 
tells  us  exactly  what  was  meant  in  antiquity 
by  the  word  library-  It  explains  the  various 
ways  of  making  books  and  of  preserving 
them.  It  shows  what  they  were  about,  why 
they  were  written,  and  the  extent  and  means 
of  our  knowledge  of  them.  That  there  is 
room  for  such  a  work,  and  indeed  for  one 
very  much  larger  than  this,  is  shown  by  the 
surprising  statement  that  the  number  of  pre- 


Domestic  Books. 
The  new  interest  in  domestic  education  and 
in  the  full  utilization  and  beautification  of  the 
home  is  well  evidenced  by  the  special  domestic 
book  list  that  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  Here  we  have  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  new  books  repre- 
senting every  department  of  domestic  science 
and  appealing  to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ages. 
Beginning  with  text-books  and  works  of  refer- 
ence for  elementary  schools,  for  secondary 
schools,  and  for  college  courses,  we  find  works 
relating  to  the  home,  its  construction  and 
maintenance;  the  home  beautiful;  foods; 
cookery  ;  home  economics  ;  the  laws  of  health  ; 
child  welfare;  woman's  sphere;  needlework; 
games  and  pastimes;  and  besides  works  of 
general  interest,  books  on  gardens  and  gar- 
dening especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
suburban  and  country  dweller.  Such  a  list  is 
a  surprising  commentary  on  one  of  the  great 
movements  of  the  day,  perhaps  the  most  salu- 
tary movement  of  them  all. 


January  30,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Anne  Feversham. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Snaith,  there 
will  be  no  disposition  to  deny  him  the  virtue 
of  courage.  First  of  all  he  has  written  an 
historical  novel,  and  this  is  usually  supposed 
to  demand  some  hardihood,  and  secondly  he 
has  introduced  Shakespeare  as  one  of  his 
characters,  which  may  be  thought  to  smack 
rather  of  recklessness  than  of  bravery.  But 
Mr.  Snaith  is  no  haphazard  worker.  He  has 
studied  his  ground  carefully.  The  play  actor 
of  three  centuries  ago  had  no  social  status, 
and  it  is  no  small  feat  to  portray  this  fact 
while  preserving  the  greatness  of  character 
and  of  dignity  that  we  like  to  associate  with 
Shakespeare.  But  since  we  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  man  Shakespeare  was,  we  are  willing 
to  believe  that  he  may  have  been  this  kind  of 
man.  And  there  are  very  few  authors  who  i 
could  do  so  much  as  this  to  satisfy  us. 

Mr.    Snaith's    heroine    is    Anne    Feversham, 
who  rescues  Gervase  Heriot,  who  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  and  who  is  in  the  custody  of 
Anne's  father,  Sir  John  Feversham,  constable 
of  Nottingham  Castle.     The  young  couple  run  l 
off   together    and    become    wandering    players. 
They    presently    join    Shakespeare's    company, 
and  so  it  happens  that  Anne  plays  the  part  of 
Rosalind  before  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  who 
recognizes  her  as  well  as  the  other  part  that 
she   played   in  the  liberation   of  a   condemned 
prisoner.      Things  look  bad   for  a   time,  since 
the   Virgin   Queen   was  not   without   a  temper  i 
of  her  own  as  well  as  a  certain  power  of  ex-  j 
pression  in  the  vernacular.     But  it  all  comes 
right  in  the  end,   thanks  to  the  power  of  the   ' 
novelist  to  control  fate.     Mr.  Snaith  has  done 
well  in  the  historical  field  and  he  deserves  an 
applauding  audience  and  an  encore. 

Anne  Feversham.     By  J.  C.  Snaith.     New  York: 
D.    Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 


tists  have  conformed  to  them.  Bernard  Shaw, 
he  tells  us,  is  "easily  the  first  living  dramatist 
of  England."  He  is  also  "a  deeply  earnest, 
constructive  social  student  and  philosopher," 
and  here  Mr.  Burton  may  run  against  the 
rocks  of  contention.  For  Yeats  and  Lady 
Gregory  and  Synge  he  has  less  praise,  but  no 
blame.  For  Galsworthy  he  has  a  somewhat 
reluctant  admiration,  while  Sutro,  Grundy, 
Maugham,  Davies,  and  Marshall  are  grouped 
as  having  "a  skillful  hand."  American  dra- 
matic work  is  "less  impressive,"  but  it  has 
"waxed  more  serious-minded  and  skillful." 

Mr.  Burton  does  not  wish  to  "elevate"  the 
stage  as  that  detestable  word  is  usually  em- 
ployed. He  wishes  to  make  the  playhouse 
"innocently  pleasant,  rational,  and  sound  as 
art,"  and  such  a  process  as  this  ought  not  to 
injure  the  box-office.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  wherever  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to 
appreciate  dramatic  values  Mr.  Burton's  book 
will  be  of  inestimable  service.  It  enables  us 
to  look  at  the  stage  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

How  to  See  a  Play.  By  Richard  Burton.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 


Napoleon. 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  author  of  this  latest 
life  of  Napoleon,  expresses  himself  as  unable 
to  understand  the  continuing  fervor  of  a  Na-  j 
poleonic    cult   that    seems   proof    alike    against  j 
the    facts    of    history    and     the    lessons    of 
morality.     But  the  explanation  is  simple.     The 
popular    admiration    for    individual    force    is  ; 
greater  than   either   patriotism   or  virtue.     At  ; 
a  time  when  there  is  not  a  single  genius  upon   : 
the  human  stage,  when  we  are  submerged  un 
der  oceans  of  rather  vicious  mediocrity,  it  is 
natural    and   even   wholesome   that   we   should 
pay   honor   to    a   man   who,    of   all   other   men 
of  this   age,   has  reminded  us   of  the  race  of 
Titans.    To  expatiate  upon  Napoleon's  wicked-  ' 
ness  and  to  expect  a  decidedly  wicked  world 
to   be  moved  to   its  heart  thereby  is  likely  to 
be  futile. 

But  when  the  author  has  finished  with  his 
moralizings  and  his  characterization — satisfac- 
torily short — he  settles  down  to  the  production 
of  a  thoroughly  good  history.  That  it  should 
contain  anything  new  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Possibly  no  history  of  Napoleon  will  ever 
again  contain  anything  new.  But  to  make  so 
competent  a  digest  of  the  essentials  in  so 
overwhelming  a  mass  of  fact  is  no  small  feat, 
and  Major  Griffiths  has  done  it  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  average  reader,  who  wishes 
for  something  alike  concise  and   inclusive. 

Life  of  Napoleon.  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

A  Reclamation  Story. 
This  capital  romance  by  Francis  Lynde 
could  doubtless  justify  itself  by  many  an 
incident  in  the  records  of  the  reclamation 
service.  The  hero  is  a  young  engineer  named 
Brouillard,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  dam  across  the  Niquoia  Canon  so 
as  to  convert  the  valley  above  into  a  great 
storage  reservoir.  The  project  contains  so 
many  opportunities  for  individual  profit  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cortwright,  who 
is  a  millionaire  and  therefore  not  without  in- 
fluence in  government  circles.  Brouillard 
proving  incorruptible,  Cortwright  declares  war 
upon  him.  and  we  have  a  magnificent  denoue- 
ment when  the  young  engineer  plays  his  trump 
card  by  flooding  the  valley  in  which  a  pros- 
perous city  has  injudiciously  established  itself. 
Two  beautiful  girls  are  involved  and  serve  to 
soften  a  situation  that  might  otherwise  be  un- 
duly virile. 

The  City  of  Numbered  Days.  By  Francis 
Lynde.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 


How  to  See  a  Play. 
Mr.  Richard  Burton  has  abundant  qualifica- 
tions for  his  role  of  instructor  in  the  dra- 
matic values.  He  is  president  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America.  He  knows  his  subject 
from  the  ground  up.  And  he  has  enthusiasm 
and  discernment.  If  he  fails  to  persuade  his 
reader  to  look  earnestly  for  the  best  things 
and  to  know  them  when  he  sees  them  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  reader  alone. 

Mr.  Burton  traverses  rapidly  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  stage,  not  as  history,  but  in  order 
to  show  the  nature  and  purpose  of  true  drama 
and  the  forces  that  give  to  it  its  appeal.  But 
the  bulk  of  his  book  is  devoted,  naturally,  to 
modern  times.  Having  laid  down  the  intent 
and  the  true  principles  of  drama,  he  tries  to 
show  us  the  extent  to   which   modern   drama- 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  a  third  volume  of  the  Jean  Cabot 
Series.  It  is  entitled  "Jean  Cabot  in  Cap  and 
Gown,"  by  Gertrude  Fisher  Scott.  It  relates 
the  heroine's  final  year  at  Ashton  College,  in 
which  there  is  the  usual  full  allowance  of 
study,  sport,  and  exercise.  The  price  is  $1 
net. 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  have  published  the  "Ori- 
gin and  Meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by 
Theodore  Wehle.  The  object  of  the  author  is 
to  show  in  a  concise  form  the  results  of 
modern  criticism  on  the  Old  Testament 
writings,  and  he  does  this  in  a  clear  and  un- 
mistakable way  and  with  a  careful  avoidance 
of  theological  predilections  and  prejudices. 
It  is  a  book  that  admirably  fulfills  its  purpose. 

"The  Letter- Writer's  Handbook,"  by  John 
Rexburn,  has  been  added  to  the  Practical  Se- 
ries now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Browne  & 
Howell  Company  (75  cents  net).  The  author 
deals  with  business  correspondence,  public 
business,  social  correspondence,  and  the  use 
of  words,  and  while  avoiding  the  usual  ab- 
surdities of  specimen  letters  he  manages  to 
convey  some  substantial  and  sensible  advice 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  advantage  even  the 
good  letter-writer. 

Dr.  William  S.  Sadler,  M.  D.,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  new  volume,  "Worry  and 
Nervousness,"  aptly  sub-titled  "The  Science 
of  Self-Mastery,"  and  just  published  by  A.  C- 
McCIurg  &  Co.  ($1.50  net).  The  author  ar- 
gues sensibly  that  worry  is  a  state  of  mind 
and  must  be  combatted  in  the  main  by  men- 
tal means,  that  is  to  say  by  self-control,  and 
he  devotes  over  five  hundred  pages  to  sound 
and  salutary  advice  and  to  a  careful  dissection 
of  the  malady  and  an  appraisement  of  the 
various  remedies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  practical  books  that  have  been  written, 
but  the  author  would  have  been  well  advised 
to  omit  some  of  the  illustrations,  which  are 
silly. 

A  singularly  sane  and  helpful  little  volume 
has  been  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
under  the  title  of  "The  Industrial  Training 
of  the  Girl."  The  author  is  Professor  Wil- 
liam A.  McKeever,  and  he  is  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  character  is  the  most 
priceless  acquisition  within  the  reach  of  either 
girl  or  boy.  He  deals  with  the  kindergarten, 
public  school,  high  school,  and  college  periods, 
and  to  each  section  he  appends  a  list  of  books 
on  useful  and  cognate  topics.  There  can  be 
no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  faddism  anywhere  in  this  little 
book,  that  it  contains  nothing  but  sage  and 
practical  advice  that  can  not  fail  to  advan- 
tage even  the  best  of  parents.  Price,  50 
cents  net. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  issued  from  2  Jack- 
son Place,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  just  made 
its  untimely  appearance.  It  is  a  record  ot 
prodigal  activities  and  of  expenditures,  and 
we  can  only  wonder  somewhat  drearily  into 
what  limbo  of  space  they  have  evaporated. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  letter  to  the  trustees  contains 
the  following  passage :  "Lines  of  future 
action  can  not  be  wisely  laid  down.  Many 
may  hav  to  be  tried,  and  having  full  con- 
fidence in  my  Trustees  I  leav  to  them  the 
widest  discretion  as  to  the  mosures  and  policy 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt,  only 
premising  that  the  one  end  they  shall  keep  un- 
ceasingly in  view  until  it  is  attaind,  is  the 
speedy  abolition  of  international  law  between 
so-cald  civilized  nations."  The  spelling  alone 
is  a  severe  strain  on  international  amities.  It 
is  surprising  that  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  see 
the  weakening  effect  of  fads  that  provoke  de- 
rision. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors: 
The  date  has  just  been  fixed  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Booth  Tarkington's  new  novel, 
"The  Turmoil."  It  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Harpers  and  will  appear  February  11.  "The 
Turmoil"   is  the   first  Tarkington   novel  to  be 


published  in  two  years,  and  it  represents 
nearly  that  time  in  point  of  actual  work,  for 
only  a  few  short  stories  have  come  from  his 
pen  while  he  has  been  engaged  on  "The  Tur- 
moil." 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  has  had  a  book 
dedicated  to  him  without  permission.  The  ' 
book  is  "With  the  Allies,"  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  and  published  by  the  Scribners. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  war  in  Belgium  from  the 
inside.  It  has  been  out  only  a  few  weeks  and 
is  now  in  its  third  edition. 

St.  John  G.  Ervine,  whose  new  novel,  "Mrs. 
Martin's  Man,"  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  is  already  well  known  for  his  vivia 
pictures  of  Irish  life,  though  hitherto  he  has 
confined  himself  largely  to  the  dramatic  form 
of  literature.  Several  of  his  plays  have  been 
produced  with  considerable  success  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland.  "Mrs.  Martin's  Man"  is 
of  much  the  same  character  as  his  dramas,  in  | 
that  it  reflects  the  simple,  homely  existence 
of  members  of  the  poorer  class  of  society  in 
present-day   Ireland. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  modern  Euro- 
pean literature  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
storm  which  broke  about  Artzibashef's 
"Sanine"  a  few  years  ago.  This  startling  and 
revolutionary  novel  has  been  published  in 
every  modern  language  except  English,  but 
now  a  translation  by  Percy  Pinkerton,  with 
an  introduction  by  Gilbert  Cannan,  the  popu- 
lar young  English  novelist,  is  announced  for 
immediate  publication  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Unique  in  fiction  is  Romains's  "The  Death 
of  a  Nobody,"  just  published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch  It  is  the  story  of  a  dead  man.  As 
a  literary  feat  it  is  a  marvel ;  as  a  psycho- 
logical study  it  is  without  a  parallel.  The  re- 
viewers have  recognized  its  quality:  within  a 
month  of  issue  it  became  the  subject  of  lauda- 
tory notices  by  the  best  literary  editors,  with 
the  result  of  an  unusual  sale  for  a  book  whose 
appeal  is  only  to  the  highest  intelligence. 

Maxim  Gorky  has  come  back  !  In  the  new- 
volume,  "Tales  of  Two  Countries,"  he  dis- 
closes versatility  of  theme  and  method  that 
renew  his  admirers'  faith  and  reaffirm  the 
power  that  made  a  sure  place  for  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  living  fiction  writers.  This  is 
Gorky's  first  book  since  "The  Spy,"  the  tale 
of  Russian  revolutionaries  and  the  secret 
police. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  whose  autobiogra- 
phy, "Serving  the  Republic,"  tells  his  experi- 
ences in  various  bodies  of  the  service,  has 
just  stated  in  Washington  that  in  no  state  in 
the  Union  is  the  prescribed  minimum  peace 
strength  of  all  organizations  of  the  militia 
maintained,  and  in  many  instances  the  de- 
ficiency has  reached  such  a  figure  as  to  have 
the  organizations  such  in  name  only.  How- 
ever, in  "Serving  the  Republic"  there  are  in- 
stances where  raw  troops  gave  an  account  of 
themselves.  Harper  &  Brothers  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 

James  Elroy  Flecker,  author  of  the  story 
entitled  "The  King  of  Alsander,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Putnams,  is  the  son  of  the  head 
master  of  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
After  a  distinguished  career  at  Oxford  he 
joined  the  consular  service  and  was  for  some 
time  stationed  at  Beirut  in  Syria.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  poet ;  his  first  volume  having  ap- 
peared in  1906.  "The  King  of  Alsander"  is 
one  of  the  books  most  actively  discussed  in 
London    literary    circles. 

S.  G.  Tallentyre,  whose  capacity  for  pene- 
trating study  of  character  was  abundantly 
illustrated  in  those  volumes  of  creative  biog- 
raphy "Voltaire"  and  "Mirabeau,"  has  written 
a  romance  entitled  "The  Story  of  Matthew 
Hargraves,"  recently  published  by  the  Put- 
nams. A  story  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. "Matthew  Hargraves"  avoids  the  blatant 
side  of  history,  presenting  instead  a  lifelike 
picture  of  the  middle-class  man  and  woman 
of  the  time.  Matthew  Hargraves  belongs  to 
the  sturdy  average  of  humanity,  and  it  is 
because  the  experiences  that  mark  his 
progress  through  life  are  taken  from  that 
common  fund  of  suffering  and  joy  that  they 
seem  so  vital  and  real  to  the  reader. 

The  Wren's  Nest,  the  home  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  been 
open  to  the  public  twenty  months,  and  during 
that  time  four  thousand  visitors  have  paid 
loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Uncle  Remus. 
Copies  of  the  recently  published  Visitors'  Edi- 
tion of  "Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends,"  from 
the  press  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
are  on  sale  there  and  have  assisted  materially 
in  paying  for  the  property,  which  now,  entirely 
free  of  debt,  is  owned  by  the  Uncle  Remus 
Memorial   Association. 

The  relaxations  as  well  as  the  pain  and  peril 
of  Antarctic  life  are  treated  by  Raymond  E. 
Priestley  in  his  "Antarctic  Adventure,"  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  What  ex- 
plorers do  when  they  are  not  fighting  the  ele- 
ments, combatting  gales,  and  defying  bergs  is 
told  delightfully  by  the  geologist  and  historian 
of  Scott's  exploring  party.  The  amusements, 
bathing  arrangements,  birthdays,  books,  box- 
ing  matches,    dreams,    food,   music,   appetites, 


tobacco  substitutes,  and  other  details  of  Ant- 
arctic domestic  life,  as  well  as  the  more 
ghastly  phases  of  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  the 
South  Polar  regions,  comprise  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  very  readable  and  instructive 
book. 

The  name  of  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  appeared 
some  ten  times  last  year  in  the  lists  of  some 
of  the  best  publishers  as  the  author  of  a  new 
book.  Despite  this  industry  Mr.  Verrill  has 
been  at  work,  con  amore,  for  several  years  on 
a  boys'  book  of  travel  in  the  West  Indies,  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Cormorant,"  which  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  have  just  contracted  for.  It  follows  the 
author's  personal  experiences  rather  closely 
and  tells  of  a  yachting  trip  from  New  York 
to  Barbadoes,  covering  the  little-known  as  well 
as  the  tourists'  favorites  among  the  West  In- 
dies. 

In  the  far  Canadian  Northwest  there  is  a 
country  little  known  to  man  which  perhaps 
will  never  be  more  than  thinly  settled,  which 
James  Oliver  Cur  wood  calls  God's  country ; 
and  since  he  argues  that  no  country  could  be 
God's  country  without  a  woman,  his  new 
book,  published  on  January  15  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  bears  the  title,  "God's  Country — 
And  the  Woman." 

An  important  account  of  the  part  played  in 
history  by  one  of  the  threatened  areas  of  the 
present  war  is  contained  in  an  informing  little 
volume  by  Ruth  Putnam,  entitled  "Alsace  and 
Lorraine,"  which  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are 
publishing.  From  the  dim  days  of  European 
struggle,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  constituted 
one  of  the  chief  storm  centres  of  rival  ambi- 
tions. Their  history  has,  therefore,  an  intrin- 
sic importance  which  attaches  to  few  land 
groups  of  similar  area.  As  the  almost  in- 
evitable prize  of  a  victorious  France,  they 
have  a  special  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  possible  outcome  of 
the  present  clash  of  nations. 

In  1913  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
offered  by  Winthrop  Ames  for  the  best  play 
to  be  submitted  anonymously  by  an  American 
author.  Nearly  seventeen  hundred  manu- 
scripts were  received,  and  in  June,  1914,  the 
judges — Augustus  Thomas,  Adolph  Klauber, 
and  Mr.  Ames — awarded  the  prize  to  "Chil- 
dren of  Earth,"  by  Alice  Brown.  This  has 
just  been  produced  by  Mr.  Ames  at  the  Booth 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  has  also  just  been 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

New  Books  Received. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W. 
Steevens.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  biography  of  Lord 
Kitchener. 

Germany's  War  Mania,  New  York:  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

The  Teutonic  point  of  view  as  officially  stated  by 
her  leaders. 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary.  New  York:  Funk 
&    Wagnalls   Company;    $1.50   net. 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
New   Standard   Dictionary. 

Peace    Insurance.       By    Richard     Stockton,    Jr. 
Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;    $1    net. 
A  consideration  of  the  war  problem. 

Heroes  of  Peace.     By  F.  J.  Gould.     New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  75  cents. 
A  record   of  brave  citizens. 

Child  Training.  By  V.  M.  Hillyer.  New 
York:   The   Century   Company;   $1.60   net. 

A  system  of  education  for  the  child  under  school 
age. 

A   Pillar   of    Salt.      By    Horace   W.    C.    Newtc. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel  of  idle  wives. 

The  Great  Mirage.      By  James   L.   Ford.      New 
York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.3S    net. 
A  novel. 

Law  and  Usage  of  War.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
clay.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 

A  practical  handbook  of  the  law  and  usage  of 
land  and    naval   warfare  and  prize. 

The  Adventures  of  Detective  Barney.  By 
Harvey  J.  O'Higgins.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;    $1.30   net. 

Some    detective    stories. 

The  Lure  of  the  Land.  By  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 
New   York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.40  net. 

A  book  for  those  who  would  like  to  live  in  the 
country. 

Eros.  By  Emil  Lucka.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;   $1.75. 

A  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  sex 
relation  through  the  ages. 

My  Heart's  Right  There.     By  Florence  L.  Bar- 
clay.      New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  75  cents. 
A  little  story  of  the  war. 

Police  Practice  and  Procedure.  By  Cornelius 
F.  Cahalanc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.50   net. 

A  complete  manual   for  reference  and  review. 

Memories  of  Forty  Years.  By  Princess  Cathe- 
rine Radziwill.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany;   $3.75   net. 

An    autobiography. 


The  Life  Story  of  a  Ruse 
Marie  Sukloff.  New  York:  Tl 
pany;  $1.50  net. 

The    experience    of    a    young 
count    of    her    peasant    childho. :■'. 
prison,  her  exile  to  Siberia,  ar.- 
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THE  ORPHEUM 


The  management  of  this  popular  vaudeville 
house  has  been  able  to  emancipate  itself  for  a 
time  from  the  horrid  spell  of  the  dancing  and 
singing  comedians,  and  this  week  is  presenting 
a  varied  bill,  containing  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  entertaining  novelties  to  appeal  to  more 
catholic  tastes. 

The  diversified  act  of  Ching  Ling  Foo,  "the 
world-famous  magician,  and  his  company  of 
wonderful  Celestials"  may  be  considered,  no 
doubt,  as  the  most  pronounced  novelty  of  the 
week.  Not  that  either  Ching  Ling  Foo  or  his 
company  impress  one  as  "first  chop"  in  the 
line  of  Oriental  mystery  and  magic.  Their 
elaborately  embroidered  costumes  carry  a  hint 
of  theatrical  cheapness  and  overwear,  the  feats 
in  magic  of  the  head  of  the  company  are 
rather  clumsily  performed,  albeit  quite  wonder- 
ful enough  in  the  results  accomplished,  and 
the  juvenility  of  the  "wonderful  company" 
prevents  one  from  being  in  a  properly  over- 
awed slate.  All  this,  however,  does  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  enter- 
tainers not  only  entertained  adequately,  but 
thoroughly.  The  audience  enjoyed  the  nov- 
elty, was  mildly  amused  over  the  rather  child- 
ish, clumsy,  and  tentative  comedy  between  the 
head  magician  and  his  first  assistant,  and 
quite  took  to  its  heart  little  Chee  Toy.  You 
see  I  utterly  reject  the  "Miss"  in  spite  of  the 
flourished  assertion  that  the  young  singer  is 
the  only  Chinese  prima  donna  in  the  world  who 
sings  popular  American  songs.  But  Chee  Toy 
is,  as  yet,  a  child.  Her  sweet  little  voice,  with 
its  occasional  pardonable  breaks  and  distinctly 
juvenile  tone,  is  the  voice  of  a  child.  The 
spell  that  she  wrought  upon  the  audience  is 
partly  the  spell  of  childhood.  Added  to  that, 
however,  the  little  Asiatic  maid  has  a  very 
distinct  charm  of  her  own.  Her  voice,  thread- 
like at  first,  but  swelling  into  a  fuller  note 
as  she  gradually  reposed  with  confidence  upon 
the  delighted  response  of  the  audience,  has 
that  penetrating  quality,  allied  to  a  carrying 
distinctness  of  enunciation,  which  is  always  a 
great  aid  to  a  singer,  and  her  bright  face, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  winningly  roguish  smile 
did  the  rest.  In  fact  little  Chee  Toy  made  the 
hit  of  the  afternoon,  and  scored  one  more  for 
the  Flowery  Kingdom.  There  is,  besides,  a 
pronounced  interest  in  seeing  the  mark  made 
by  America  upon  these  Orientals  after  they 
have  passed  through  her  great  melting  pot, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  peculiar  sensation  to 
listen  to  an  almond-eyed  little  Chinese  maid 
singing  with  all  the  appropriate  emphasis 
and  expression  the  latest  doggerel  of  the 
latest  and  most  popular  vaudeville  song. 
You  made  life  cheery 
When    you    called    me   dearie. 

The  oldsters  in  the  company,  although 
rather  tame  in  respect  of  their  "stage  manner, 
accomplished  feats  in  diabolo,  in  balancing, 
and  in  whirling  spears,  while  the  youngsters 
looked  cute,  contorted,  spun  plates,  and  per- 
formed acrobatic  feats.  Ching  Ling  Foo  mys- 
teriously produced  huge  bowls  of  water  in 
which  disported  live  and  lively  fish  apparently 
from  folds  in  his  embroidered  draperies.  The 
~ct,  although  not  brilliant,  was  so  received  as 
to  be  eminently  successful,  and  it  has  its  in- 
teresting features  aside  from  that.  America 
is  the  great  crucible.  Everything  that  is  de- 
cent, honest,  and  self-supporting  is  fish  for 
our  net,  and  in  this  world  of  ferocious  preju- 
dices and  race  antagonisms  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  pleasant  to  mark  the  cordial  attitude  of 
vaudeville  audiences  toward  professional  waifs 
and   strays  from  other  lands. 

"The  Schwarz  Company,"  who  are  evi- 
dently  German-Americans,  or  more  probably, 
from  their  accent,  Anglo-Germans,  and  who 
offer  a  further  instance  of  the  effects  of  that 
same  melting-pot,  give  an  excellently  played 
comedy  skit  called  "The  Broken  Mirror."  The 
central  idea  in  the  piece,  that  of  one  per- 
former, behind  a  mirror  frame,  duplicating 
all  the  movements  and  gestures  of  another,  is 
far  from  novel,  but  the  application  of  the  idea 
is  good,  and  furthermore,  is  distinctly 
amusing.  Affording  as  it  does  the  main  per- 
former an  opportunity  to  throw  in  a  lot  of 
incidental  acting  between  the  enormously 
clever  duplications  and  leading  up  to  a  skillful, 
effect  vc  denouement,  pleasing  to  sympathetic 
auditors  who  laughed  but  who  entered  thor- 
ough, into  the  feelings  of  the  distressed  man- 
■  ,  it  resulted  in  a  highly  entertaining 
number. 

Still    another    novelty    is    the    travesty    en- 

iKercd  by  Jack   E.   Gardner,   who   calls   his 


burlesquing  mixture  of  patter  and  movies, 
"Curse  You,  Jack  Dalton."  Mr.  Gardner  him- 
self is  an  active  young  man  who,  under  a 
joyous  and  ebullient  aspect,  works  like  a 
horse.  He  has  a  nimble  tongue,  a  dimply  and 
smile-spangled  countenance,  and  floods  of  en- 
tertaining patter  at  his  tongue's  end,  which  he 
weaves  into  a  running  and  highly  amusing 
commentary  on  some  made-to-order  movies. 
A  fresh  breeze  of  novelty  blows  through  his 
act,  and  the  performer  succeeds  in  keeping 
his  audience  thoroughly  entertained  while  he 
rapidly  pours  forth  his  flood  of  description, 
which  includes  exhortations  to  the  silently 
moving  figures  on  the  screen,  cleverly  simu- 
lated handshakes,  promptly  obeyed  commands, 
and  scraps  of  irreverent  comment.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  travesty  on  movie  melodramas,  but 
the  apparently  high  spirits  of  the  chief  per- 
former, his  busy  simulation  of  coercing  tht 
actions  of  his  pawns  on  the  screens,  his  clever 
loquacity,  and  the  perfection  with  which  he 
has  rehearsed  his  talk  and  movements  so  as 
to  blend  it  perfectly  with  the  actions  of  the 
movie  players  entitles  the  piece  to  a  little 
niche  of  its  own  as  an  amusing  vaudeville 
novelty. 

The  Alice  Eis  and  Bert  French  novelty,  en- 
titled "The  Dance  of  the  Temptress,"  has  a 
place  of  honor  on  the  programme,  and  there- 
fore no  doubt  has  been  a  drawing  card.  Au- 
diences, however,  no  matter  how  absorbed  they 
may  be,  rarely  become  very  demonstrative 
over  acts  appealing  solely  to  the  eye.  Still  I 
never  heard  of  an  audience  with  a  male  ma- 
jority failing  to  be  deeply  gratified  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  symmetrical  and  alluring  young 
woman  making  lavish  revelations  of  her 
physical  charms  through  the  medium  of  an 
act  which  seems  to  demand  such  revelations. 
Alice  Eis's  principal  asset  is  her  figure.  I  for- 
got all  about  her  dance,  the  figure  was  so 
much  in  evidence,  although  she  also  has  a 
pretty  face.  She  appears  as  a  primitive 
maiden,  grass-clothed — although  where  did  the 
p.  m.  get  that  silver-tissued  tunic? — who  lays 
herself  out  to  lay  out  another  primitive  being, 
a  youth  who  throws  away  his  bow  and  arrow 
at  the  joyful  sight  of  the  naughty  Circe  and 
joins  her  in  a  wild  Bacchanalian  dance.  You 
must,  however,  be  sure  to  read  your  pro- 
gramme in  advance,  so  as  to  learn  that  the 
huge  bank  of  rose-tinted  foam  which  fills  up 
the  back  of  the  stage  is  a  poison  employed  by 
the  temptress  to  destroy  her  victims.  But 
what  does  it  typify?  Or  does  it  typify  any- 
thing? Well,  never  mind,  it  is  novel,  the 
performers  plunge  in  or  out  of  it,  it  divides 
into  floating  shreds  of  foam,  and  at  close 
quarters  it  smells  like  cheap  scented  soap. 
The  woman  is  handsome  and  shapely,  the  two 
performers  take  themselves  seriously,  and 
!  probably  the  audience  backs  them  up  in  that 
1  respect,  and  the  act  is  a  success. 

Anna    Chandler    has    no    particular    novelty 
to   offer,  unless  it  is  herself.     But  everything 
|  she    does — songs,    monologues,    jokes,    dancing 
1  movements,    good    clothes,    irreverent   and    ir- 
relevant asides  addressed  to  the  bashfully  re- 
sponsive members  of  the  orchestra — each  and 
!  all  carry  over.     She  has  a  big,  robust,  music- 
j  hall  voice,   and  a  telling,   assured,   robust  per- 
I  sonality.     Without  a  sense  of  their  being  any 
:  imitation  there  is  a  suggestion  of  Trixie  Fri- 
i  ganza   about   her.      Only,    although    she   has   a 
good  song  or  two  about  the  war  and  the  Ex- 
position with  which  she  captured  the  audience, 
her  stuff  is  not  as  good  as  the  only  Trixie's. 
But  to   be  thought  of   in  the  same  breath   as 
Trixie  Friganza  is  a   compliment. 

"The   Hunter  and  the   Hunter-ess"   also   in- 
I  volve  the  coyly  responsive   orchestra   in  their 
,  act.      I    thought    Kate    Elsinore,    "the    hunter- 
j  ess,"   rather  alarming  and   overpowering  to   a 
sober,    conservative    taste,    but    she    certainly 
,  made  good   with   her  audience,   individuals   of 
whom   she   playfully  snapped   at  with   her   toy 
:  gun    when    they   paid    her   the    compliment    of 
laughing  at  her  alleged  jokes.     However,  one 
can  derive  a  contemplative   enjoyment  in  her 
1  act    from    seeing   what    big,    bashful    boys   the 
usually    impassive    members    of    the    orchestra 
|  become    when    the    massively    lively    Elsinore 
!  drags  them   into   the   white   light   of  publicity. 
I  They   always   respond   in   low,   timid,   lady-like 
tones,  but  when  the  ordeal  is  safely  over  they 
are    like    nothing  so    much    as   schoolboys    re- 
freshed by  having  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
;  ably    and    come    out    alive    from    a    distressing 
'  social  ordeal. 

The  Danube  Quartet  gave  a  series  of  thrill- 
ing feats  in  "casting,"  as  they  term  it.  That 
is,  one  of  their  number  swings  between  the 
grasps  of  two  of  his  mates  on  the  trapeze, 
performing  in  the  interim  the  most  mar- 
velously  daring,  yet  perfectly  timed  and  bal- 
anced somersaults,  leaps,  and  whole  revolu- 
tions of  his  supple  body  that,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  we  have  yet  seen.  True,  these  trapeze 
men  grow  more  and  more  daring  and  their 
:  feats  more  wonderful.  And  beautiful  it  is,  if 
one  is  not  nervous  or  apprehensive,  to  see"  the 
,  easy  perfection,  the  muscular  strength,  the 
supple  grace,  of  the  startling  feats  of  such  re- 
assuringly unerring  and  such  daring  perform- 
ers as  the  Danube  Quartet. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  merit  the 
best  thing  on  the  week's  programme  is  the 
'cello  playing  of  Elsa  Ruegger,  a  woman  whose 
personality,  held  quietly  in  reserve  during  the 
rendering   of    her   several    numbers,    revealed 


itself  as  one  of  simplicity  and  charm  during 
her  acknowledgment  of  applause.  Ably  ac- 
companied by  her  associate,  Edmund  Lichten- 
stein,  whose  violin  playing  also  showed  the 
artist  musician,  Miss  Ruegger  in  the  beauti- 
ful "Samson  and  Delilah"  aria  carried  beauti- 
fully its  burden  of  profound  sadness,  the 
strings  of  her  instrument  giving  forth  rich 
and  beautifully  shaded  tones.  In  contrast 
her  playing  of  the  swift,  sparkling,  airy,  fairy 
"Dance  of  the  Elves"  amounted  to  a  musical 
feat.  It  was  really  remarkable ;  one  could 
scarcely  believe  that  that  flitting,  dancing 
quintessence  of  lightness,  frolicsomeness,  and 
gayety,  with  its  inclusion  of  the  dancing  move- 
ment and  the  eerie  spirit,  was  being  rendered 
on  the  deep-toned,  sombre  'cello.  As  an  en- 
core the  performer  met  the  taste  of  the  house 
half  way  by  giving  them  a  very  sympathetic 
rendition  of  "I  hear  you  calling  me,"  to  which 
the  violin  served  as  a  sweet,  echoing,  follow- 
ing refrain. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


Alas!  poor  Yorick  !  And  is  this  what  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  those  cozily  placed  Al- 
cazar players  has  to  come  to?  To  leave  San 
Francisco  during  the  biggest  year  of  its  spec- 
tacular career,  to  be  dislodged  from  his  com- 
fortable niche,  to  forfeit  for  a  time  at  least 
the  admiration  and  appreciation  of  a  tried 
and  trusted  public,  and  to  embark  upon  the 
doubtful  enjoyments  of  a  vaudeville  circuit — 
this  is  what  A.  Burt  Wesner  and  no  doubt 
others  of  the  Alcazarans  have  to  do.  It  is 
rather  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ever-rising 
vogue  of  the  "movies"  that  a  big  city  like 
San  Francisco  can  not  continue  to  support  s 
permanent  stock  theatre.  Valuable  an  ele- 
ment as  are  the  "movies"  in  the  lives  of 
hard-working  toilers  who  can  not  afford 
higher-priced  entertainments,  any  one  sym- 
pathetically interested  in  the  real  drama  can 
not  but  regret  the  hard  knocks  it  is  receiving. 
However,  theatrical  history  is  in  the  making. 
It  is  evident  that  managers  will  have  to  think 
up  some  way  of  keeping  their  wares  within 
the  means  of  the  public.  This  probably  infers 
a  disappearance  of  costly  scenic  adjuncts  and 
a  consequent  reappearance  of  scenery-sub- 
merged personalities.  In  many  ways  the  next 
five  or  ten  years,  with  their  inevitable  radical 
changes,  are  going  to  be  intensely  interesting 
ones.  What  a  misfortune  for  those  who  have 
to  drop  out  of  life  these  times  and  cease  to 
follow  that  absorbing  serial  which  at  present 
is  carrying  on  the  world's  social,  industrial, 
and  racial  history. 

To  return  to  A.  Burt  Wesner  and  the  Pan- 
tages  Theatre.  For  the  latter  has  got  him, 
and  in  him,  no  doubt,  a  drawing  card  for  the 
week,  for  Mr.  Wesner,  by  his  reliable  work 
and  his  likableness  as  a  stock  company  actor, 
in  which  department  he  has  figured  attractively 
and  admirably  in  many  roles,  has  won  in  San 
Francisco  a  cordial  and  constant  following. 
Perhaps  the  Alcazar  company  may  balk  at  that 
word  "constant,"  but 

"Times  is  changed,"  says  the  dog's  meats  man. 

"Lights    is    riz,"    says    the    dog's    meats   man. 

Mr.  Wesner  figures  as  the  protagonist  in  a 
mild,  inoffensive  "heart's  throbs"  drama, 
which,  while  it  would  never  "cause  tears  to 
flow  in  eyes  unused  to  weep,"  could  easily 
start  a  gentle  trickle  from  sympathetic  eyes 
appertaining  to  artlessly  sympathetic  hearts. 
The  author  of  the  play  has  constructed  a  do- 
mestic atmosphere,  a  family  hearthstone,  a 
successful  son,  and  a  black  sheep  brother,  a 
white-haired  mother — they  always  submit  to 
white  locks  in  the  heart  throbs  drama  long 
before  the  age  when  modern  mothers  begin  to 
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look  up  "janes" — and  a  nice,  gray-haired 
father  with  a  brogue — A.  Burt  Wesner.  Mr. 
Wesner  has  an  admirable  brogue,  and  gen- 
erally plays  his  part,  as  compared  to  his  asso- 
ciates, with  the  authority  and  finish  of  a  star 
surrounded  by  stock  actors.  But  they  are 
not  at  all  a  bad  little  group  he  has  around 
him,  considering.  The  mother  has  a  nice, 
fresh,  comely  face,  and  the  successful  son 
has  a  very  successful  smile.  The  black  sheep, 
too,  is  all  right,  and  the  little  play,  on  the 
whole,  with  Mr.  Wesner  in  it,  is  rather  su- 
perior. 

Harvey  Orr,  as  John,  the  successful  son, 
sings  "Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing 
young  charms,"  in  a  sweet,  simple,  natural 
way,  which  made  quite  forgivable  the  occa- 
sional  breaks  in  his,    as  yet,   untrained  voice. 

Other  singing  of  a  pleasing  nature  was  ren- 
dered by  Mme.  Remi  and  Signor  Ballengeri, 
the  two  giving  operatic  duets  very  acceptably. 
And  still  more  singing  of  a  strictly  vaude- 
ville flavor  was  furnished  by  the  "American 
Whirlwind  Beauties,"  a  group  of  a  dozen  or 
more  well-dressed  girls  who  gave  the  au- 
dience what  they  like  in  the  way  of  popular 
songs   and  acrobatic  dances. 

The  Baker  Troupe,  following  along  the  lines 
of  a  comic  act  of  trick  riding  on  wheels  that 
was  recently  given  at  the  Orpheum,  performed 
quite  as  well,  with  about  the  same  variety  of 
wheeled   machines. 

Cora  Simpson,  a  smiling  young  lady  who, 
in  spite  of  palpably  elocutionary  leanings, 
bears  heavily  on  her  well-meaning  but  unfor- 
givable r's,  figures  as  a  wife  turned  politician. 
The  startling  suddenness  with  which  a  do- 
mestically satisfactory  denouement  is  accom- 
plished in  "We  Want  Our  Rights"  is  certainly 
encouraging  to  the  aspirant  for  authorship  of 
vaudeville  playlets. 

O'Neal  and  Walmsley  give  an  act  contain 
ing  patter  talk  and  general  nonsense,  which, 
although  they  are  plainly  still  in  the  kinder- 
garten stage  of  vaudeville  development,  rec- 
ommended itself  to  the  favor  of  the  audience, 
and  as  the  curtain  went  down  one  reflected 
anew  on  what  a  godsend  vaudeville  houses 
are  to  the  hordes  of  stage  aspirants  who  just 
need  a  little  quarter-hour  of  the  public's  atten- 
tion in  order  to  prove  whether  or  not  they 
can  for  a  time  earn  an  honest  living  by  demon- 
strating what  they  can  do  in  the  glare  of  the 
spotlight.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  derisive  exhibition  of  blind  men  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  1784  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  training  school  for  the  af- 
flicted of  this  class.  It  is  related  that  a  Paris 
innkeeper,  to  found  a  new  attraction  for  a 
street  fair,  took  five  blind  men,  arrayed  them 
in  grotesque  habiliments,  furnished  them  with 
discordant  musical  instruments,  and  bade  the 
people  come,  see — and  laugh.  The  pitiful 
spectacle  touched  the  heart  of  an  onlooker, 
who  established  a  school  whereby  the  sight- 
less might  be  educated. 


Isadora  Duncan  has  announced  her  inten- 
tion to  supply  "an  art  education"  to  1000  chil- 
dren made  orphans  by  the  war.  She  hopes, 
after  the  war  is  ended,  to  take  her  present 
pupils  and  many  others  to  an  island  which 
she  has  purchased  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
There  she  expects  eventually  to  teach  1000 
children,  200  each  from  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can children  who  may  wish  to  be  included,  but 
for  whose  support  it  will  be  necessary  tv 
have  subscriptions. 


French  Oceana  has  3500  persons  engaged  in 
diving  for  pearls. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  Returns  to  Cort. 

J.  Hartley  Manners's  blithe  and  breezy  com- 
edy, "Peg  o'  My  Heart,  '  with  Peggy  O'Neil 
and  the  New  York-Chicago  company,  will  be 
the  attraction  at  the  Cort  beginning  Sunday. 
January  31.  It  will  be  remembered  what  a 
delightful  impression  was  made  by  Miss  O'Neil 
when  she  was  here  before  as  the  effervescent 
little    Irish-American   girl. 

So  many  pleasant  things  have  been  said  of 
this  delightful  play  by  the  local  press  and  the 
many  patrons  of  the  theatre  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  performance  last  year 
that  about  the  only  item  of  news  interest  for 
the  forthcoming  engagement  is  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  star  cast  that  Oliver  Mo- 
rosco  has  selected  for  the  Pacific  Coast  tour. 

Peggy  O'Neil  will,  of  course,  enact  the 
dainty  little  Irish  heroine  and  in  her  support 
will  be  the  original  Jerry,  Henry  Stanford,  the 
Prince  Charming  to  Peg's  vision ;  Reginald 
Mason  as  Brent,  the  "misunderstood"  hus- 
band who  seeks  surcease  of  sorrow  in  un- 
manly intrigue  at  the  cost  of  Ethel's  reputa- 
tion ;  Emelie  Melville  as  Mrs.  Chichester,  the 
stately  and  formal  English  aunt  with  whom 
Peg  is-  sent  to  reside  in  England ;  and  Clar- 
ence Handyside  as  the  good-natured  solicitor; 
all  these  people  from  the  world-famous  long 
run  of  two  years  in  New  York.  From  the  Chi- 
cago company  come  Roland  Hogue,  a  new 
variation  of  the  silly-ass  English  son  ;  Lillian 
Kemble  Cooper  as  the  austere  daughter,  Ethel ; 
Gordon  Burby  as  the  comical  butler  in  a 
dismally  conventional  household,  and  Grace 
Hasemier  as  a  coquettishly  capped  nose-in-the- 
air  housemaid.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Morosco 
has  ever  had  a  better  balanced  cast  than  he 
has  selected  for  this  company. 


Today  Last  of  "  Daddy  Long-Legs." 
Tonight — Saturday — will  see  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  final  performance  of  the  record- 
breaking  Henry  Miller  engagement  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre.  The  actor-manager  has  given 
San  Francisco  even  a  finer  production  of 
"Daddy  Long-Legs"  than  he  did  either  New 
York  or  Chicago,  and  the  charm  of  the  Jean 
Webster  play  spread  broadcast  over  the  city. 
Miller  has  to  his  credit  the  longest  run  in  the 
theatrical  history  of  San  Francisco  so  far  as 
two-dollar  shows  are  concerned,  and  it  is  a 
record  to  be  proud  of  these  days.  The  last 
matinee  will  be  given  today. 

The  Columbia  will  be  dark  next  week.  The 
bookings  for  the  near  future  at  the  Columbia 
are  of  an  exceptionally  fine  order.  The  first 
is  that  of  Rose  Stahl  in  her  latest  comedy  hit, 
"A  Perfect  Lady."  This  will  be  followed  by 
George  M.  Cohan's  new  fantastic  melodrama 
called  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  Ziegfeld's 
Follies,  and  "Potash  and  Perlmutter." 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli.  recently  dramatic  so- 
prano of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
New  York,  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill  next 
week.  Musical  critics  everywhere  she  has 
sung  credit  Mme.  Jomelli  with  one  of  the 
finest  voices  on  the  grand  opera  stage.  While 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  she 
met  with  glorious  success  both  in  New  York 
and  on  tour  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  stars  of  that  organization.  She 
will  sing  the  choicest  numbers  from  her 
repertory. 

Paul  Armstrong,  who  wrote  "Jimmy  Valen- 
tine" and  numerous  other  successful  plays, 
has  added  to  the  list  of  his  successes  a  one- 
act  satire  entitled  "Woman  Proposes,"  which 
will  be  presented  with  the  well-known  come- 
dienne, Ruth  Allen,  and  a  company  of  eight. 
Mr.  Armstrong  thinks  it  is  high  time  that 
the  truth  were  known  about  just  how  men 
who  have  no  idea  of  marrying  find  themselves 
wedded  and  settled  down. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Crane,  who  return 
from  New  York,  where  they  created  a  sensa- 
tion with  their  ballroom  dances,  will  present 
their  latest  terpsichorean  sensations. 

Milt  Collins,  styled  "the  Speaker  of  the 
House,"  is  probably  the  only  politician  whose 
election  is  assured,  his  audience  invariably 
electing  him  Mayor  of  Laughland.  Mr.  Col- 
lins's  conception  of  the  German  politician  dis- 
coursing on  American  topics  is  funny  in  the 
extreme. 

Mile.  Maryon  Vadie,  a  youthful  and  skillful 
interpreter  of  lyric  and  classic  dances,  and  a 
corps  de  ballet  under  the  direction  of  Hans 
S.  Linne,  will  present  a  series  of  seven  new 
dances. 

Rae  Eleanor  Ball,  violin  virtuoso,  and  a  fine 
musician  with  splendid  technic,  will  be  heard 
in  classical  and  popular  numbers. 

With  this  bill  Elinore  and  Williams  and 
Ching  Ling  Foo  and  his  company  terminate 
their  engagements. 


Jean  Traig,  Headliner  at  Pantages  Theatre. 
Jean  Traig,  the  young  girl  whose  story  has 
been  running  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the  local 
daily  newspapers,  will  make  her  theatrical 
debut  as  the  star  attraction  of  an  exceptionally 
good  bill  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  Miss 
Traij,'  is  unquestionably  the  most-talked-of 
young  woman   in   San   Francisco,   and   her  ap- 


pearance in  vaudeville  should  crowd  the  Mar- 
ket Street  theatre  to  the  doors. 

Sophie  Treadwell.  the  local  newspaper 
writer,  who  wrote  the  story  of  Miss  Traig, 
has  taken  a  page  from  the  life  of  the  girl 
which  she  has  moulded  into  a  stirring  playlet 
which  she  entitled  "An  Unwritten  Chapter." 
It  recounts  an  incident  which  actually  befell 
Jean  Traig  while  she  was  struggling  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  this  city.  Frederick  X.  Snook, 
a  character  actor  of  ability,  and  K.  Kanabain, 
a  Japanese  player  formerly  with  Walker 
Whiteside  in  the  original  cast  of  "The  Ty- 
phoon," will  be  in  support  of  Miss  Traig. 

The  regular  circuit  headliner  will  be  the 
Royal  Mikado  Jiu  Jitsu  troupe  of  athletes, 
consisting  of  fourteen  of  the  most  famous 
wrestlers  from  Japan.  All  the  intricate 
demonstrations  of  the  art  of  self-defense  will 
be  shown  by  the  troupe. 

Danny  Simmons,  known  as  "the  Military 
Hobo,"  is  the  big  comedy  hit  of  the  new  bill. 
Simmons  was  a  big  attraction  here  last  year, 
and  he  has  added  several  new  songs  and 
topical  numbers  to  his  act. 

Ted  and  Uno  Bradley  sing,  patter,  and  play 
popular  numbers  on  the  piano. 

Wright  and  Lane,  man  and  woman,  offer 
society   dances   with   a   whirlwind   finish. 

Jules  Merceau  and  company  do  bits  oi 
juggling,  hoop-rolling,  and  have  a  couple  of 
comedy  canines  to  help  out.  Another  laugh- 
able two-reel  Keystone  comedy  film  will  also 
be  shown. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

The  Alma  Gluck  Concert  Tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  January  31,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  lovers  of  beautiful  song 
will  have  their  first  opportunity  of  hearing 
Alma  Gluck,  who  is  beyond  doubt  the  very 
foremost  of  the  younger  generation  of  prima 
donnas. 

The  programme  will  include  works  by 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Handel,  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  and  other  masters.  The 
modern  Russian  school  will  be  represented  by 
works  of  Smetana,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakow,  and  American  composers  such  as 
George  Chadwick,  Louis  Victor  Saar,  Charles 
Wakefield  Cadman,  Kurt  Schindler,  and 
Charles  Gilbert  Spross  will  have  numbers  on 
the  programme. 

The  second  and  last  Gluck  concert  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  February  7,  with  a 
complete  change  of  programme.  On  this  oc- 
casion an  aria  from  the  old  opera,  "Hippolyte 
et  Aricie,"  by  Gluck,  Beethoven's  "Haiden 
Roselin,"  the  air  "Come,  Beloved,"  from 
Handel's  "Atalanta,"  and  old  English  and 
Italian  classics  will  comprise  the  first  group 
of  works.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  group 
of  French  works  by  Ravel,  Massenet,  Char- 
pentier,  and  Paladhile,  after  which  Slavic 
composers  will  have  a  group  to  themselves, 
and  a  special  feature  in  this  group  will  be 
some  songs  of  Little  Russia,  arranged  by 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  Russian  violin  virtuoso. 
Works  by  MacDowell,  Parker,  Worrill,  and 
other  American  composers  will  complete  the 
exceptional  offering. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at 
the  usual  music  stores.  Address  mail  orders 
to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s.  

Important  Week  for  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Next  week  will  be  a  most  important  one 
for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
On  Friday  afternoon,  February  5,  with  Al- 
bert Spalding,  the  leading  American  violinist, 
as  soloist,  the  orchestra  will  give  the  eighth 
symphony  concert  of  its  subscription  series  of 
ten  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  programme, 
which  will  commence  promptly  at  three 
o'clock,  includes  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  5, 
Beethoven's  Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
and  Bantock's  comedy  overture,  "The  Pierrot 
of  the  Minute." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  7,  at  2:30 
p.  m.  sharp,  at  the  new  Exposition  Civic  Au- 
ditorium, Polk  and  Grove  Streets,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  large  portion  of  the  musical 
public  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  that  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
patronize  the  severely  classical  Friday  after- 
noon concerts,  the  orchestra  will  give  a  spe- 
cial Sunday  concert.  In  order  that  this  con- 
cert may  be  at  once  a  most  "gala  and  joyful 
occasion"  the  orchestra  will  be  augmented  to 
eighty  musicians  and  two  of  the  most  popular 
stars  of  the  musical  world,  Albert  Spalding, 
violinist,  and  Rudolph  Ganz,  the  Swiss  pianist, 
will  appear  as  soloists.  Conductor  Henry  Had- 
ley  has  arranged  a  programme  beautifully  bal- 
anced and  precisely  appropriate,  including 
Wagner's  overture,  "The  Mastersinger,"  Bee- 
thoven's Emperor  Concerto  for  the  piano,  two 
movements  of  Goldmark's  symphony,  "The 
Rustic  Wedding,"  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  for 
che  violin,  and  Tschaikowsky's  overture,  "The 
Year   1812." 

The  large  seating  capacity  of  the  Exposition 
Civic  Auditorium  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco,  which 
maintains  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, to  make  the  scale  of  prices  for  the 
special  Sunday  concert  so  moderate  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  income  of  all.  Four  thousand 
general   admission   tickets   will  be   sold  at  25 


cents  each,  twenty-two  hundred  reserved  seats 
at  50  cents  each,  and  the  boxes,  which  total 
two  thousand  seats  and  seat  six  or  eight,  will 
be  sold  for  $5  each.  Single  box  stats  will  be 
sold  for  $1.  Tickets  for  this  special  concert 
will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  com- 
mencing Monday  next  and  at  the  box-offices  of 
the  Auditorium  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 


Efrem  Zimbalist  Coming  Shortly. 

After  the  festivities  attending  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  are  over,  Manager  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  will  present  the  greatest  violinist 
to  visit  this  city  this  season,  Mr.  Efrem  Zim- 
balist, the  young  Russian  virtuoso,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  is  ranked  among  the  world's 
five  greatest  masters  of  that  instrument. 

Zimbalist  has  been  often  called  "the  poet  of 
the  violin."  He  plays  with  a  spirit  of  ro- 
mance quite  his  own  ;  his  individuality  of  tone 
and  style  is  as  marked  as  that  of  Kreisler  or 
Elman.  Not  only  is  he  a  great  violinist,  but 
a  great  musician  as  well,  and  his  talent  for 
the  piano  almost  equals  that  of  for  the  violin, 
while  as  a  composer  his  originality  is  most 
striking. 

Zimbalist  promises  some  most  important 
and  unusual  programmes,  including  a  rarely 
heard  Concerto  by  Spohr  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant Brahms  Sonatas.  The  first  Zimbalist 
concert  will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

«»» 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


Berkeley  Musical  Association  Concert. 
The  second  concert  of  the  fifth  season  of 
the  Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  evening.  February  4,  in  Harmon 
Gymnasium.  The  artists  will  be  Mme.  Alma 
Gluck,  soprano,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  New  York,  and  Mr.  William  Spoor 
at  the  piano.  The  doors  will  be  open  at  7  :45 
p.  m..  instead  of  7 :30.  The  concert  is  to 
begin  at  S  :  1 5  o'clock,  and  after  that  time  the 
doors  will  only  be  opened  between  the  num- 
bers on   the  programme. 


Husband — You  spend  altogether  too  much 
money.  Wife — Not  at  all !  The  trouble  is 
you    don't    make    enough. — Boston    Transcript. 

AMUSEMENTS 


August,  1914. 
How  still  this  quiet  cornfield  is  tonight! 

By    an    intenser    glow    the    evening    falls. 
Bringing,    not   darkness,    but    a    deeper    light; 

Among    the    stooks    a    partridge    covey    calls. 

The    windows   glitter  on    the  distant   hill; 

Beyond    the    hedge    the    sheep-bells    in    the    fold 
Stumble  on  sudden  music  and  are  still; 

The   forlorn   pinewoods  droop  above  the   wold. 

An    endless   quiet    valley    reaches  out 

Past  the  blue  hills    into   the  evening  sky; 

Over    the    stubble,    cawing,    goes    a    rout 

Of    rooks    from   harvest,    flagging  as  they  fly. 

So  beautiful   it  is,   I   never   saw 

So   great   a   beauty   on    these    English    fields, 
Touched    by   the    twilight's    coming    into    awe, 

Ripe  to  the  soul  and  rich  with  summer's  yields. 

These  homes,  this  valley  spread  below  me  here, 
The    rooks,    the   tilted    stacks,    the  beasts   in   pen. 

Have  been  the  heartfelt  things,  past-speaking  dear 
To   unknown  generations   of  dead   men, 

Who,    century  after  century,    held   these    farms, 
And,    looking  out  to    watch  the  changing  sky, 

Heard,   as  we   hear,    the   rumors  and   alarms 
Of  war  at  hand  and  danger  pressing  nigh. 

And  knew,  as  we  know,  that  the  message  meant 
The  breaking  off  of  ties,  the  loss  of  friends, 

Death,    like    a    miser    getting    in    his    rent, 

And  no  new  stones  laid  where  the  trackway  ends. 

The  harvest  not  yet  won,  the  empty  bin, 
The    friendly    horses   taken    from    the   stalls, 

The  fallow  on  the  hill  not  yet  brought  in, 

The    cracks    unplastered    in    the    leaking    walls. 

Yet  heard  the  news,  and  went  discouraged  home, 
And    brooded    by    the    fire    with    heavy    mind. 

With    such   dumb    loving    of  the    Berkshire    loam 
As  breaks  the  dumb  hearts  of  the  English  kind, 

Then  sadly   rose  and  left  the  well-loved   Downs, 
And  so  by  ship  to  sea,  and  knew  no   more. 

The  fields  of  home,  the  byres,  the  market  towns, 
Nor   the  dear   outline   of  the   English   shore, 

But   knew    the    misery    of   the    soaking   trench, 
The   freezing   in   the    rigging,    the  despair 

In  the  revolting  second  of  the  wrench 

When   the   blind    soul    is   flung   upon    the   air, 

And   died    (uncouthly,   most)    in    foreign   lands 
For  some  idea  but  dimly  understood 

Of   an    English    city    never    built   by    hands 

Which  love  of  England  prompted  and  made  good. 


If  there  be  any  life  beyond  the  grave, 

It  must  be  near  the  men  and  things  we  love, 

Some   power   of   quick   suggestion    how   to   save, 
Touching   the    living   soul    as   from    above. 

An    influence    from    the    Earth     from    those    dead 
hearts 

So   passionate   once,   so  deep,   so  truly  kind, 
That    in   the  living  child   the  spirit    starts 

Feeling  companioned   still,    not   left  behind. 

Surely  above  these   fields  a  spirit   broods, 
A    sense  of   many    watchers   muttering   near 

Of   the    lone    Dowland    with    the    forlorn    woods 
Loved    to    the   death,    inestimably   dear. 

A   muttering    from   beyond   the  veils   of    Death 
From   long-dead   men,    to   whom   this  quiet  scene 

Came  among  blinding  tears  with  the  last  breath, 
The  dying  soldier's   vision    of   his  queen. 

All   the  unspoken  worship  of  those  lives 
Spent    in    forgotten    wars    at    other    calls 

Glimmers    upon    these    fields    where    evening    drives 
Rcauty    like   breath,    so   gently   darkness   falls. 

Darkness    that   makes   the    meadows    holier   still. 

The  elm-trees  sadden   in  the  hedge,   a   sigh 
Moves  in   the  beech-clump  on  the  haunted  hill. 

The    rising    planets    deepen    in    the    sky. 

And    silence  broods  like   spirit   on   the  brae. 

A    glimmering   moon    begins,    the    moonlight    runs 
Over   the   grasses   of   the    ancient    way 

Rutted   this  morning  by  the  passing  guns. 
— From    '■Philip    lite    King,    and    Other    Poems,"    by 
John  Masefield. 


GLUCK 

Prima  Donna  >npntno 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

This  Sunday  aft,  Jan.   31,  at 

2:30,   and    Next    Sunday   aft, 

Feb    7,  at  2:30. 
Tickets  *2.50,'$2,  $1.50.  $1.  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'.".  Kohler 
&  Chase's  and  Columbia. 


COMING  FEB.  28  nr,SIiY 

ZIMBALIST  viou'n^t 

In  March  — MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

tlEnrtr  Hadley Conductor. 

TWO  CONCERTS 

8th  Subscription  Concert 

Cort,  Friday,  Feb.  5,  3  p.  m. 

Soloist:   SPALDING 
(Violinist) 
Tickets,    75c    to    $2;     Box,    Loge    Seats,    $3. 
Seat  sale  Monday,  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Cort 
Theatre,  Kohler  &  Chase's. 

SPECIAL  SUNDAY  CONCERT 

Feb.  7,  2:30  p.  m. 

at  the 

Exposition  Civic  Auditorium 

(Polk    and    Grove    Streets; 

80— MUSICIANS— 80 

and 

2— GREAT  SOLOIST.-— J 

ALBERT    SPALDING,    Violinist 

RUDOLPH    GANZ,    Pianist 

SPECIAL    PRICES 

Reserved   seats,    50c:   general    admission.   J5c, 

box   seats,    $1    each:    full   boxes,    seating   six    or 

eight.  $5. 

Tickets  Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Mail    orders    with    checks    and    stamped    en- 
velope for  all  concerts  of  San   Francisco  Svm- 
phony  Orchestra  to  FRANK  \V.  HEALY.  Mgr., 
always  filled  in  advance  of  window  sales. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  111AI  HI  BMwot  Stoddoo  and  Pmdl 

Safest  m.i  Most  MaEnificemTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  MARVELOUS  NEW  SHOW 

MME.  JEANNE  JOMELLI,  Prima  Donna 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  Paul 
Armstrong's  new  one-act  satire,  "WOMAN 
PROPOSES,"  with  Ruth  Allen  and  a  Com- 
pany of  Eight;  MR.  and  MRS.  DOUGLAS 
CRANE  in  Their  Dances;  MILT  COLLINS. 
"The  Speaker  of  the  House";  MLLE.  MAR- 
YON VADIE  and  Company  in  a  Series  of 
Lyric  Dances;  RAE  ELEANOR  15ALL,  Violin 
Virtuoso;  KATE  ELINORE  and  SAM  WIL- 
LIAMS; Last  Week,  CHING  LING  FOO  and 
His   Company  of   Celestials. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone— Douglas  70. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Saturday  Night — "Today" 

With    Arthur    Byron 

Beginning   Sunday   Night,   January    31 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Return    of    the    Biggest    Success    of    the    Cort's 

Last   Season 

Olivet    Morosco's    Produd  ioi 

"PEG    O'    MY    HEART" 

By    T.   Hartley    Manners 

With    PEGGY   O'NEIL 

And    the    New    York-Chicago    Cast 

Nights     and     Sat.     mat.     prices.     50c     to     $-- 

POPULAR  $1.00  MAT.  WEDNESDAY.  


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Jean  Traig — Herself 

Whose    tragic    story    has    been    running    in    the 

Bulletin 

And    company    in 

"An  Unwritten  Chapter" 

Written   by   Sophii     i 


7  Other  Great 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  have  no  right  to  expect  psychological 
or  sociological  disquisitions  in  war  bulletins, 
but  none  the  less  we  could  wish  that  some  of 
them  were  more  explicit.  For  example,  we 
have  a  recent  dispatch  to  tie  effect  that  the 
new  German  war  levies  will  include  numbers 
of  married  men,  and  if  the  announcement  had 
stopped  right  there  we  should  have  no  cause 
for  complaint,  since  married  men  are  entitled 
to  all  the  relief  they  can  get.  But  the  corre- 
spondent, doubtless  anxious  to  show  his  su- 
perior knowledge,  goes  on  to  add  that  mar- 
ried men  do  not  make  the  best  soldiers  and 
that  they  fight  unwillingly.  Probably  it  took 
him  about  ten  seconds  to  write  that  incen- 
diary statement,  and  he  did  it  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  perplexities  that  it  would  cause 
or  the  vast  problems  that  were  thus  recklessly 
brought  to  the  surface.  It  may  have  been 
carelessness,  but  it  sounds  suspiciously  like 
malice. 

For  why  should  married  men  fight  unwill- 
ingly ?  What  did  they  get  married  for  if  they 
did  not  want  to  fight  ?  It  is  only  when  we 
look  seriously  at  such  a  question  as  this  that 
we  see  how  big  it  is,  and  yet  there  were  prob- 
ably hundreds  who  read  this  inflammatory  and 
explosive  utterance  without  a  thought  of  its 
profundities  and  mysteries. 

For,  once  more,  why  should  married  men 
fight  unwillingly?  It  would  appear  to  us  as 
though  the  exact  converse  might  be  true. 
Presumably  these  men  had  a  natural  tendenc3* 
to  fight  or  they  would  not  have  married. 
There  must  originally  have  been  a  love  of 
conflict  or  they  would  not  thus  have  reck- 
lessly exposed  themselves.  They  must  either 
have  had  a  pugnacious  disposition  or  else  their 
ignorance  must  have  been  so  profound, 
amounting  almost  to  imbecility,  as  to  justify 
the  eugenists  in  forbidding  their  marriage 
altogether.  But  we  refuse  to  believe  that  all 
married  men  are  imbeciles,  although  such  a 
contention  is  not  without  its  supporters.  We 
are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  the  married  man  has  given  proof  of 
a  naturally  combative  disposition,  there  are 
some  special  reasons  why  he  wishes  to  con- 
fine his  belligerency  to  the  domestic  circle  and 
to  keep  the  war  within  reasonable  boundaries. 
Now  what  can  those  reasons  be? 

There  is  at  least  one  reason  that  jumps  to 
the  eye,  so  to  speak.  The  married  man  may 
feel  that  he  has  already  done  his  share  of 
fighting  and  that  now,  crippled  and  disabled, 
but  still  defiant,  he  is  entitled  to  nurse  his 
wounds  in  honorable  retirement.  He  may 
plead  that  his  life  has  been  a  continuous 
struggle  and  that  he  is  at  last  justified  in 
merely  holding  his  trenches,  in  maintaining  a 
strict  defensive,  and  in  allowing  the  unmar- 
ried man  to  bear  his  share  of  the  sterner 
glories  of  the  field. 

But  there  is  an  alternative  claim  that  the 
married  man  may  justifiably  advance.  He 
may  say  that  he  has  proved  his  incapacity 
for  war,  that  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  de- 
feat, and  that  the  high  hopes  of  success  with 
which  he  began  his  career  have  set  in  clouds 
and  discomfiture.  For  of  what  military  value 
is  a  man  who  has  already  been  beaten  and 
cowed,  who  has  learned  the  practice  of  in- 
stant surrender,  of  abject  capitulation?  Of 
what  use  are  the  services  of  a  soldier  whose 
one  thought  is  of  flight  and  concealment  ? 
The  army  would  be  better  without  the  aid  of 
such  a  man  as  this,  already  inured  to  capitu- 
lation, bruised,  and  abject  by  the  rigors  of 
domestic  discipline. 

But  doubtless  the  government  looks  at  the 
matter  from  another  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  many  points  of  view  there 
are.  Perhaps  the  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  only  the  married  man  who  can  turn 
the  tide  of  war  and  that  therefore  it  was  the 
act  of  a  sound  military  prudence  to  leave  the 
best  till  the  last.  Imagine,  they  may  say,  the 
effect  upon  the  Allies  when  they  learn  the 
awful  tidings  that  the  married  men  at  last  are 
on  the  march  and  that  ten  thousand  warriors 
who  have  proved  their  valor  by  matrimony  are 
about  to  throw  themselves  into  the  fray.  For 
here  are  new  regiments  of  men,  reckless  and 
dare-devil  desperadoes,  who  not  only  are  not 
afraid  to  die,  but  who  would  rather  die  than 
go  home  again.  Here  are  men  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  passed  in  peril  and  who  <*n 
not  even  know  when  they  are  worsted.  Is  it 
likely  that  men  who  have  survived  through 
years  of  married  life  would  have  other  than 
scorn  for  the  relatively  puny  dangers  of  bullet 
and  bayonet?  This,  we  may  believe,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  government  which  has  thus 
reserved  the  married  men  for  culminating  and 
daring  deeds,  formidable  in  themselves,  but 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  daily 
plights  of  married  life. 

Thus  there  are  many  points  of  view  to  this 
perplexing  problem.  Evidently  the  German 
gove  nment  expects  great  things  from  its  mar- 
ried men  ;  it  looks  forward  to  deeds  of  bravery 
of  which  unmarried  men  would  be  incapable. 
W  shall  await  with  confidence  a  display  of 
va'-tr  of  an  exceptional  kind  from  these  sea- 
soned and  experienced  troops,  and  we  utterly 
refuse  to  believe  in  their  unwillingness  to  ex- 
change one  battlefield  for  another  or  to  re- 
:mquish  a  field  of  strife  that  was  hopeless 
from   the   beginning   in   favor   of   one   where 


their  chances  of  success  are  so  much  better. 
But  we  shall  have  still  to  determine  whether 
these  married  men  have  acquired  their  excep- 
tional bravery  as  a  result  of  marriage,  or 
whether  the  fact  of  marriage  proves  them  to 
be  exceptionally  brave. 


An  indignant  person  writes  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  to  ask  if  any  foreign 
management  would  allow  a  lady  to  enter  an 
opera  house  in  the  middle  of  the  first  act  and 
to  insist  noisily  on  the  ejection  of  another 
lady  who  had  been  accidentally  shown  to  the 
wrong  seat. 

Why  of  course  no  foreign  management 
would  permit  such  a  thing,  but  then  all  for- 
eign concerns  are  notoriously  indifferent  to 
the  sublime  principles  of  liberty.  What  would 
become  of  democracy  and  the  divine  rights  of 
the  citizen  if  wealthy  ladies  were  not  allowed 
to  advertise  their  money,  their  jewelry,  and 
their  insolences  by  diverting  attention  from 
the  stage  to  their  own  unpleasant  persons  ? 
Surely  the  correspondent  in  question  must  be 
aware  that  if  ladies  were  not  allowed  to  do 
these  things  they  would  not  go  to  the  opera 
at  all,  and  then  the  great  musical  world  would 
languish  for  lack  of  "patronage."  For  these 
ladies  do  not  visit  the  opera  house  for  the 
sake  of  the  music.  They  merely  tolerate  the 
music.  They  go  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  an  effective  entrance,  a  purpose  that 
would  be  entirely  frustrated  unless  they  were 
half  an  hour  late. 


Mr.  Taft,  speaking  before  a  girls'  school  in 
New  York,  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  from 
the  President's  report  that  only  260  out  of 
2700  girl  graduates  had  been  married.  Mr. 
Taft  said  that  this  showed  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  girls.  The  remark 
itself  was  an  example  of  that  graceful  chiv- 
alry for  which  Mr.  Taft  himself  is  distin- 
guished, the  obvious  inference  being  that  all 
these  unmarried  girls  had  been  besieged  by 
suitors  who  had  been  duly  repulsed  in  defer- 
ence to  a  yearning  for  the  higher  and  celibate 
life. 

Now  this  may  have  been  so,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  not.  As  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment of  course  we  are  all  willing  to  concede 
that  the  unmarried  girl  is  in  the  position  of 
the  defender  of  a  fortress  who  refuses  to 
capitulate  to  overwhelming  numbers.  None 
the  less  we  are  forced  by  stern  truth  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  numberless  girls  who  un- 
willingly remain  single  because  no  one  has 
invited  them  to  do  otherwise.  If  marriage  is 
unattractive  to  some  women  it  is  becoming 
still  more  unattractive  to  an  even  larger  num- 
ber of  men,  who  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
feminist  idea  that  no  bridal  outfit  is  com- 
plete without  a  dictagraph  or  to  the  many  de- 
cisions of  addle-pated  and  fawning  judges  to 
the  effect  that  the  married  man  has  no  rights 
whatsoever. 


If  there  are  any  lovers  of  quiet  left,  who 
do  not  care  for  din  with  dinner  (says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post),  they  may  find  encour- 
agement in  the  following  remark  of  Thomas 
D.  Green,  president  of  the  Hotel  Association, 
at  its  meeting  last  night  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  : 

"I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  will 
return  to  the  legitimate  and  dignified  manner 
of  hotel-keeping — the  time  when  we  will  no 
longer  be  expected  to  compete  with  Hammer- 
stein's  or  Keith's  in  order  to  sell  a  highball — 
to  the  time  when  we  can  serve  our  foodstuffs 
free  from  the  dust  of  a  dancing  floor — to  the 
time  when  the  quality  of  our  food  and  the 
excellence  of  our  service  will  be  the  magnet 
which  attracts,  and  not  the  size  of  our  rag- 
time orchestra  or  the  condition  of  our  dancing 
floor." 

"»»»■ 

The  Institute  of  France  had  its  inception  in 
1570,  when  there  was  founded  in  Paris  by 
the  French  poet,  Antoine  de  Baif,  a  literary 
and  musical  society,  known  as  the  Academy  of 
the  Valois.  Charles  IX  granted  it  letters  pat- 
ent on  November  20,  1570,  as  "The  Academy 
of  Poetry  and  Music."  It  had,  however,  no  sta- 
bility. Attacked  upon  every  occasion  and 
criticised  by  its  opponents,  its  members 
ceased  to  meet  after  1584.  Almost  half  a 
century  passed  before  a  revival  took  place. 
For  some  time,  since  the  year  1629,  a  small 
circle  of  enthusiastic  students  was  wont  to 
meet  at  each  other's  home  for  the  study 
of  French  language  and  literature.  From  year 
to  year  its  membership  increased,  and,  in 
1634,  Cardinal  Richelieu  proposed  to  the  so- 
ciety to  have  their  private  status  changed  into 
a  public  institution,  with  many  rights  and 
privileges.  Upon  agreement  by  the  society, 
it  was,  henceforth,  known  as  "the  French 
Academy,"  with  a  charter  from  Louis  XIII, 
of  January,  1635.  It  consisted,  then,  of  forty 
members,  the  "Forty  Immortals,"  and  at  no 
time  and  under  no  pressure  whatsoever,  has 
this  number  been  increased.  True  it  is  that, 
also,  here  royal  prerogative  and  personal  in 
trigue  often  added  an  inferior  member,  while 
the  far  superior  remained  excluded,  for  whom 
popular  indignation  created  the  world-known 
"forty-first  seat."  For  a  century  and  a  half 
the  Academy  Leld  stated  meetings,  until  Au- 
gust 5,  1793. 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 


'RAVEL  to  LOS  ANGELES 
by  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC, 

giving  choice  of   routes  via    the 
Coast  Line  or  San  Joaquin  Valley 


Six  Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 


The  Coaster- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  C^oT') 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Valley  Express — 


/  Ferry  \ 


Lv.  San  Francisco  ^siTtiorj 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Limited- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sS«?n) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Owl- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (stS) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Lark- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  H&foT e) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:45  a.  m. 
10:55  p.  m 


I  0:40  a.  m. 
7:20  a.  m. 


4:40  p.  m. 
7:55  a.m. 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.m. 


8:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


Sunset  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sFS)  9:00  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  2:20  p.  m. 

Convenient   Connection  at 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Diego 

Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares  and  Pullman  Berths 
ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  society  composed 
of  men  from  the  Emerald  Isle  a  member  made 
the  following  motion :  "Mr.  President,  I 
move  yee's  that  we  whitewash  the  ceiling 
green  in  honor  of  the  ould  flag." 


Jock  Robinson,  having  been  making  merry 
wilh  some  boon  companions,  finally  took  his 
leave  and  got  aboard  a  street-car.  Soon  he 
was  fast  asleep,  but  was  finally  aroused  by 
the  conductor  calling  "Robinson  Street!" 
Sleepy  and  befuddled,  Jock  made  answer, 
"It's  no.      I   treated  last  time." 


The  River  Clyde  has  been  brought  up  to  its 
present  draft  by  means  of  dredging,  and  so  the 
Scotch  are  very  proud  of  it.  A  party  of 
American  sightseers  turned  up  their  noses  at 
the  Clyde  one  day.  "Call  this  a  river?"  they 
said.  "Why,  it's  a  mere  ditch  in  comparison 
with  our  Mississippi  or  St.  Lawrence  or  Dela- 
ware." "Aweel,  mon,"  said  a  Scotch  by- 
stander, "you've  got  Providence  to  thank  for 
your   rivers,   but  we   made  this   oursels." 


Mr.  Meek  was  laboriously  hooking  up  the 
back  of  his  wife's  evening  dress  just  as  the 
clock  was  striking  their  dinner  hour  and  their 
dinner  guests  were  ringing  the  doorbell.  Mr. 
Meek  breathed  hard  ;  his  forehead  was  damp 
and  his  hands  shook.  "I  do  wish  some  one 
would  invent  a  machine  to  do  this  kind  of 
work!"  he  muttered,  miserably.  "Why,  they 
have !"  replied  his  wife,  brightly,  as  she  ap- 
plied some  powder  nonchalantly  to  her  nose. 
"They  have,   and  you  are  it." 


He  was  of  the  newly-rich  type,  and  was 
showing  a  friend,  also  wealthy  and  eager  of 
social  success,  through  his  house  one  evening, 
when  the  latter  chanced  to  notice  a  portrait 
hung  in  the  drawing-room  that  seemed  very 
familiar  to  him.  The  host  observed  his  look 
of  interest,  "An  ancestor  of  mine,"  he  said 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  portrait.  "That  so  ?"  commented  the 
visitor.  "I  hate  to  show  you  up,  old  man ; 
but  the  last  time  I  saw  that  portrait  it  hung 
in  a  London  art  shop,  and  it  came  within  $2000 
of  being  an  ancestor  of  mine." 


Recently  when  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  outlook  for  the 
Republican  party  in  1916,  and  .he  answered 
with  a  story.  "A  black  man  was  arrested  for 
horse-stealing  while  I  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  Vermilion  County,"  he  said,  "and  was 
placed  on  trial  after  being  duly  indicted. 
When  his  day  in  court  came  he  was  taken 
before  the  judge  and  I  solemnly  read  the 
charge  in  the  indictment  to  him.  'Are  you 
guilty  or  not?'  I  asked.  The  black  man  rolled 
uneasily  in  his  chair.  'Well,  boss,'  he  finally 
said,  'aint  dat  the  very  thing  we's  about  to 
try?'" 


Every  one  had  gathered  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  and  all  were  feeling  con- 
tented with  themselves  as  well  as  at  peace 
with  the  outside  world,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested as  a  pastime  that  every  lady  should 
state  the  gift  she  most  coveted,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  she  would  most  prize.  With 
prompt  acquiescence  each  registered  hei 
choice.  Mrs.  Wellman  wished  for  the  most 
exquisite  jewels  extant,  Mrs.  King  desired  to 
be  the  best-dressed  woman  in  society,  Mrs. 
Drayton  preferred  to  own  the  handsomest 
lurnouts,  while  Mrs.  Smith  craved  popularity. 
Robinson,  springing  from  his  chair,  exclaimed  : 
"Heavens!  don't  any  of  you  care  for  beauty?" 
Some   of   them   still   think   it   was   intentional. 


The  thrifty  peasant,  Nazr-ed-din,  one  day 
received  a  visit  from  his  needy  cousin,  Hafiz- 
■  i— Ill-Favored,  who  besought  of  him  the  loan 
ior  a  day  of  his  donkey.  "I  should  be  most 
naPPy,  good  cousin,"  said  Nazr-ed-din,  "but 
unfortunately  he  has  gone  astray,  and  I  have 
no  manner  of  knowledge  where  he  may  be." 
The  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  the 
donkey  set  up  a  loud  braying  from  a  shed  in 
the  yard,  "Hee-honk  !  hee-honk  !"  "But,  good 
Nazr!"  exclaimed  Hafiz,  "there  is  surely  thy 
donkey  at  home  and  seemingly  quite  well." 
Whereupon  Nazr-ed-din  rose  in  great  wrath 
and  showed  Hafiz  the  door.  "Begone,  scoun- 
drel!"  he  shouted;  "wouldst  thou  insult  me 
in  my  own  house  by  taking  the  word  of  a 
donkey  before  my  own  ?" 


any  resentment  toward  me  for  all  the  work 
I  had  done  against  him.  At  last  my  turn  was 
reached.  The  governor,  having  been  prompted 
by  another  man,  arose  and  said,  'The  next  per- 
son on  the  programme  is  W.  J.  Bryan,'  and  as 
I  came  forward,  he  stepped  toward  me,  smiled, 
and  extended  his  hand.  I  felt  greatly  pleased 
that  he  did  not  harbor  any  resentment  against 
me  and  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  as  he  drew 
me  toward  him  and  whispered,  'Quick!  Do 
you  speak,  sing,  or  dance  ?'  He  had  never 
even  heard  of  me." 


The  snow  was  falling  heavily  in  an  English 
town  as  a  broken-down  instrumentalist  was 
striving  to  cajole  a  medley  of  Christmas  melo- 
dies out  of  a  battered  euphonium,  when  a 
lady  beckoned  him  and  offered  him  a  shilling 
to  play  "Christians,  awake !"  The  musician 
thereupon  rendered  the  air  with  as  much 
vigor  as  the  elements  would  allow.  "Splen- 
did!" exclaimed  his  benefactress.  "Play  that 
through  again  five  times  and  I  will  give  you 
two  shillings."  Thus  for  a  full  half-hour  the 
street  rang  with  the  well-known  melody. 
Pocketing  his  fee,  the  musician  asked  :  "Yer 
seem  fond  o'  that  tune,  don't  yer,  missus?" 
"Fond?"  echoed  the  lady.  "Why,  I  detest  it, 
only — my  next-door  neighbor  is  a  Jew  !" 


Buffon,  the  great  naturalist,  one  day  enter- 
tained a  company  of  distinguished  savants  at 
dinner,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  all 
went  into  the  garden.  It  was  a  very  hot  sum- 
mer's day.  In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  there 
stood  on  a  pedestal  a  large  glass  globe,  which 
one  of  the  guests  happened  to  touch  with  his 
hand,  when  he  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  it  was  warmer  on  the  shady  side  than  on 
the  side  turned  toward  the  sun.  He  com- 
municated this  discovery  to  the  other  guests, 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  verify  the  state- 
ment. What  could  be  the  cause  ?  An  ani- 
mated discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  every  imaginable  law  of  physics  was 
made  to  account  for  the  strange  paradox.  At 
length  the  scientists  agreed  that  it  must  be  so, 
owing  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  repulsion,  or 
exhalation,  or  some  other  law  of  physics  with 
a  long  name.  The  host  was,  however,  not 
quite  convinced,  and,  calling  the  gardener,  he 
said  to  him  :  "Pray,  tell  us  why  the  globe  is 
warmer  on  the  shady  side  than  on  the  side 
turned  to  the  sun?"  The  man  replied:  "Be- 
cause just  now  I  turned  it  round  for  fear  of 
its  cracking  with  the  great  heat." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


The  Modest  Little  Maid. 
Miss  Prudence  Prim  retires  in  gloom; 

To    guard    against   surprise, 
She  sends  her  sewing  from  the  room — 

She   fears  the   needles'    eyes. 
She  plugs  the  keyhole  up  to  thwart 
The    rubber  plant,    across   the   court. 

— C.  L.  Edson,  in  Judge. 


In  the  Dark  Ages. 
When    Rastus  Johnsing's  son  arrived, 

He  looked  just  like  his  poppy. 
In    fact,    the   doctah    done   declared 
He  was  a  carbon  copy. 

— Cornell    Widow. 


The  year  after  he  went  to  Nebraska,  in 
1888,  William  Jennings  Bryan  delivered  fifty 
speeches  against  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  and  in  each  one  made  it  clear  why 
he  should  not  be  elected.  He  was  elected, 
however,  by  the  usual  majority.  "On  the  fol- 
lowing St.  Patrick's  Day,"  says  Mr.  Bryan,  "I 
was  to  make  a  short  speech,  and  Governor 
Thayer,  whom  I  had  tried  to  defeat,  presided. 
It  was  a  varied  programme,  consisting  of  songs 
and  speeches  and  vaudeville  numbers.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  tad  been  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  and  I  wondered  whether  he  felt 


The  Finished  Mother. 
She'd   a  pain   in   her  back  and    a  tear  in   her  eye, 
And    it    wasn't    her    fault — she    could    make    af- 
fidavit; 
The  baby  was  crying,  she  didn't  know   why — 

The  dinner  was  burning,  and  she  couldn't  save  it. 

In   college,    she'd  learned  such  details   as  just  how 

The    ancient     Egyptians     wrapped     linen     'round 

mummies. 

But  how  could  it  help  her  to  find  out,  right  now. 

To    wrap    flannel    bands    around    young    Yankee 

tummies? 

She    knew    the    translation    of    "Erin    Go    Bragh," 
And    the    proper    rendition    on    "Integer    Vitx"; 
But   she   couldn't   conceive   that   the   simple   "Yaw- 
yaw!" 
Meant    "Please    take    the    pin    from   the   back  of 
my  nightie!" 
She  knew  about  accents  and  breathings—she  knew 
The    Consonant-Changes,    as    taught    in    Grimm's 
Law — ■ 
But  not  that  the  guttural,   "Gurgle-goo-goo!" 

Meant  "Nipple's  collapsed,   and  the  bottle  won't 
draw!" 

They   had   taught   her   the   dates  of   the   births   of 
the  kings 
And  the  probable  epoch  of  Freedom's  first  bleed- 
ing; 
But  ah!     They'd  neglected  such  practical  things 
As  "The  Time  When  the   Baby  Should   Get  HI* 
First   Feeding." 
She   was   taught   how   to    paint,    how  to   punt,    how 
to  fly— 
The  mystery  is  that  the  girl  didn't  smother; 
But  this  was  the  sermon  that  bade  her  goodby 
From      college — "Your      Destiny— Woman      and 
Mother." 

(And    "Rockaby-Eaby,"    she   sang  to   the   girl 

Who  kicked  in  her  arms,  and  most  strongly  pro- 
tested; 
"I   wish  that  the"  teachers  who  set  in  a  whirl 
My    jumbled-up    brain    were     right    quickly    ar- 
rested ! 
And   'Rockaby-Baby,'   and  let  us  agree 

If  ever  by  luck  or  God's  grace  I  can  raise  you, 
1*11    teach   you   the   things   that    they   didn't   teach 
me, 
And  maybe  your  children  will  rise  up  and  praise 

you!") 
— Ted    Robinson,    in    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Ingles  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Hazel 
Ingles,  to  Mr.  Robert  Sharon.  Mr.  Sharon  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Sharon  of 
Oakland  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Hamilton 
Brown,  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Claude,  and  the  Misses 
Ruth  and  Esther  Sharon.  He  is  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Sharon  and  of  Lady  Hesketh  of  Lon- 
don. The  wedding  will  take  place  in  May  at  the 
home  in  Oakland  of  Miss   Ingles's  parents. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marian  Waiter  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Sinsheimer  took  place  Thursday  at  noon 
at  the  home  on  Franklin  Street  cf  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  X.  Walter.  Upon  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip  the  young  couple 
will  reside  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Edward  Carpenter, 
wife  of  Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  military  at- 
tache. 

Mme.  X'umano  was  the  complimented  guest  at  an 
informal  luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Ainsworth  at  her  home  on  Leavenworth  Street. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  entertained  the  members 
of  the  sewing  club  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Jackson    Street. 

Mrs.    Carter    Pitkin    Pomeroy    was    hostess    at    a 

luncheon  recently  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Miss    Mary*    Donohoe  entertained    several    of  the 

debutantes  at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home 

on  Jackson   Street. 

Mrs.  George' Mclvor  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Thursday  given  by  Mrs.  George  C. 
Doardman  at  her  home  on   California  Street. 

Mrs.  Squire  V.  Mooney  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Saturday  afternoon  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Marcia 
and  Elizabeth  Fee- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Thursday  Evening  Dancing  Club 
this   week  at  their  home  on   Pacific   Avenue, 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  given  by  Miss  Dorothy- 
Woodward   at   her  home   in   Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Tames  McXab  was  hostess  at  a  bridge  party 
and  tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of 
Senor  Horatio  Anasagasti,  commissioner-general  to 
the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  from 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Rood  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  where  she  en- 
tertained  forty  guests. 

Mrs.  Drury  Melone  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  tea  Thursday  afternoon  given  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Casper  Brown,  at  her  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 
Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  preceding  the  subscription-  dance  at  the 
Hotel    St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  and  her  son,  Mr.  Bradley- 
Wallace,  gave  a  tea  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel 
Coronado,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
two    weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  Dimond  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
simitar  affair  Tuesday  given  by  Mrs.  Warren  Dear- 
born   Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  Wednesday,  when 
a  coterie  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  entertained  a  number  of 
frirmls  st  a  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
her  sister.  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Dutton,  who  will  spend 
ral  months  in  California. 
Mrs.  Fritz  Henshaw  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  given  by  Miss  Elinor 
Tay  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Helen  Wright  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
party  Tuesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise 
McXear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  an  informal  dance  Tuesday 
evening   at   their    home   on    Vallejo    Street. 

M  rs .  CI  inton  La  Montagn  e  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Julia  Van  Fleet 
and  Jean  Wheeler. 

Mr.     Ernest    Wiltsee    entertained    a    number    of 
5    Thursday  evening  at  the  Dolce  Far  Xiente 
Club   at    the   Cliti    House. 

Mr.  Henry  Miller  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  supper  party  recently  given  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Spreckels. 

The   members  of  the  Gayety   Club  entertained  a 

large    number    of    friends    at    a    dance    Wednesday 

g    at    the    home    on    Laguna    Street    of    Miss 

Nickel.       Among    those   who    gave   dinners 

mg  the  affair  were  the  Misses  Marie  Louise 

i'.iack,  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis,  and  Mary  Dono- 

Ljvell  White  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
lea  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  3,  at  her 
home  on   Sacramento   Street. 

Miss    Beatrice    Nick-.-     entertained    a    number    of 
at     a    house    parly    over    the     week-end    at 
(he   Miller  ranch   near  Gilroy. 

Mrs     John    J.     Brice    was    one    of    the    hostesses 
at   tt     dinner-dance   Tuesday  evening  at  the  Fair- 
The    affair    was    in     honor    of    her 
r.    Miss    Elizabeth    Brice. 

and  Mrs.  Dr.ugias  Crane,  who  have  recently 
!  to  San  Francisco,  were  the  guests  of 
at    a    reception    Thursday    evening    given    by 


the  members  of  the  Dolce  Far  X'iente  Club  at  the 
Cliff  House. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Xiebaum  was  the-  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  Friday  given  by  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Dar- 
ling at  the   Francisca    Club. 

Lieutenant  Coleman  Nock---lds.  I*.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Xockolds  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  their 
home  at  the  Presidio  in  honor  of  General  Edward 
McClernand,   U.    S.   A.,   and   Mrs.   McClernand. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Murray  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Tobin  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  tea  Sunday  afternoon  at  her  home 
at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Kates  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  R. 
Pourie,  who  with  her  husband.  Captain  Pourie, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  recently  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Captain  Victor  Houston,  U.  S.  X..  and  Mrs. 
Houston  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
dinner-dance  Friday  evening  on  the  L".  S.  S.  St. 
Louis.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Ensign  Charles 
F.  Greene,  U.  S.  X".,  and  Ensign  Grady  B.  White- 
head, U.  S.  X.,  who  will  leave  shortly  for  the 
Asiatic  station. 

Mrs.  Sue  Merriman  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
card  party  Saturday  evening  at  her  home  at  the 
Presidio. 

Surgeon  J.  M.  Holt,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and  Mrs. 
Holt  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  dance 
Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude  Wood- 
ward. 

Miss  Dorothy  Bennett  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  home  at  Mare  Island  of  her  par- 
ents. Captain  Frank  Bennett,  t".  S.  X„  and  Mrs. 
Bennett. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts- 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this    city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis,  have  re- 
turned from  San  Diego,  where  they  enjoyed  a  two 
weeks'  visit.  En  route  home  they  spent  a  few 
days    in    Santa   Barbara. 

Miss  Margaret  Xichols  has  been  spending  the 
past  two  weeks  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  was  the 
guest  of  Miss  Alice  Elliott.  During  her  absence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  came  to  town  from 
San  Mateo  for  a  visit  with  Bishop  William  Ford 
Nichols  and   Mrs.   Xichols. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  is  planning  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Honolulu,  and  will  accompany  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith,  upon  her  return 
to   the   Islands. 

Senator  Francis  J.  Xewlands  and  Mrs.  Xew- 
lands  arrived  last  week  from  Xevada  and  were 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Frances  Taylor  has  returned  to  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Bliss  at  their  home  on  Green   Street. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Marian 
Sproul,  who  arrived  last  week  from  Chico,  departed 
Monday  for  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  remain 
several  months. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Hatch  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Har- 
riet Hatch,  who  arrived  from  Honolulu  last  week, 
departed  Wednesday  for  the  East. 

M.  and  Mme.  Gogorza  are  again  in  America, 
having  arrived  recently  from  Italy,  where  they 
were  enjoying  a  vacation  when  war  was  declared. 
They  are  planning  to  come  to  California  during 
the  Exposition. 

Miss  Elva  De  Pue  is  slowly  recovering  from  an 
accident  in  the  paper  chase  Sunday,  when  she  was 
thrown  from  her  horse  and  broke  her  arm.  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins  met  with  a  similar  accident  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  fortunately  escaped  any  serious 
injury. 

'     Miss  Flora  Low  and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan  have 
gone  to    Monterey  to   spend   several   weeks. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  has  arrived  in  Pasa- 
dena from  her  home  in  Chicago.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Mrs.  Pullman  to  spend  a  few  months  each 
year  in  California  and  she  is  planning  to  be  here 
several   weeks   during  the   Exposition. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  Green  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
a  recent  operation   for  appendicitis. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Mountford    S.    Wilson  spent  sev- 
eral   days    last    week    at    the    Exposition    in    San 
!  Diego. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Lloyd  P.  Tevis  arrived  last  week 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Tevis's 
,  parents,    Mr.   and  Mrs.    Richard   Girvin. 

Mr.   H.   P.   Wood  has  come   from  Honolulu  and 
will    remain   here  during   the    Fair.      Mr.    Wood    is 
resident    commissioner    of   Hawaii    to    the    Panama- 
Pacific    International    Exposition    and    head    of    the 
.  Hawaiian  Promotion  Committee. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Jackling  and  his  guests  returned 
Sunday  from  San  Diego,  where  they  spent  a  week 
at   the   Exposition. 

Mrs.    Cyrus    Walker    has    decided    to    spend    the 
summer  months   in   Maine,   where  she  has   rented  a 
;  house.     Her  sister,    Mrs.    Ira    Pierce,    will   be  with 
her   most    of   the  time. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn  has  returned  from  an  of- 
ficial visit  in  Sacramento.  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  has 
been  seriously  ill  during  the  past  three  months,  is 
rapidly  regaining  his  former  health. 

Mrs.     Kent    Weaver    has    recently    been     visiting 

Miss  Beatrice  Howitt  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Cranston  Chamberlin  will 

depart  next  week  for  Boston,  where  they  will  visit 

Mr.    Chamberlin's    family. 

The  Misses  Core'nnah  De  Pue,  Ruth  Zeile,  Marie 
Louise  Black,  Helen  Garritt,  and  Gertrude  Hop- 
kins spent  the  week-end  with  Miss  Beatrice  Xickel 
at  her  country  home  near  Gilroy. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  and  her  son,  Mr.  Bradley 
Wallace,  are  among  our  townspeople  who  have 
been  to  San  Diego  to  visit  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  have  returned  from,  ex- 
tended visits  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Xewhall  have  been 
occupying  their  town  residence  recently  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Xewhall,  who  has  been  suffering 
from  a   severe  cold. 

Miss  L.izie  Bolton  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ment in  Paris  after  an  absence  of  several  months 
in  England.  Miss  Bolton  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton  of  this  city. 

Mrs.    Willard    X     Drown    is    home    again    after   a 


visit  with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  at  their  home  in  Medford, 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  has  returned  from 
an   extended    visit   in    Southern   California. 

Mrs.  Philip  Wooster  and  her  daughters,  tn<= 
Misses  Ory  and  Edith  Wooster.  will  come  to  Cali- 
fornia in  June  to  spend  the  summer  months  with 
Mrs.  Wooster's  mother,  Mrs.  Dore,  who  will  at 
that  time  be  established  in  her  country  home  in 
j  San  Mateo. 

i        Mr.    Ernest    Mailliard    has    returned    to    this    city 
;  to   reside   permanently   after   an    absence   of   several    ' 
■  months  in   Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fay  have  returned 
'  from  a  visit  in  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Law  left  last  week  for  Monterey 
owing  to  the  illness  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Warner,  who  is  recovering  from  her  recent  indis- 
position. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay  have  returned 
from  the  East,  where  they  went  last  August  to 
place  their  children.  Miss  Helen  Holladay  and 
Master    Collis    Holladay,    in    schools. 

Mrs.    William   Boericke    has   gone   East  to  spend 
1  a    few    weeks    with    her    son-in-law    and    daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Symmes. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  has  reecntly  been  visiting 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.   Heine  von   Schroder  has   recovered   from   an 
:  attack  of  measles  which   confined  him  to  his  room 
]  at   the   home  of   Mrs.    Eleanor   Martin    for   several 
weeks. 

Miss    Mauricia    Mintzer    and    her    brother,    Mr. 

|  Lucio    Mintzer,    have    come    from    San    Rafael    to 

|  spend  four  months  on   this  side  of  the  bay.     They 

:  have  rented  the  home  on  Broadway  of  Mrs.  Emelie 

Donohoe. 

Colonel  George  T.  Bartlett.  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
recently  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  has  assumed 
command  of  the  Pacific  Coast  defense  pending  a 
permanent  appointment  to  the  post  to  succeed 
Brigadier-General  John  P.  Wisser,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
',  is   now  in  command   in  the  Hawaiian   Islands. 

Captain  William  B.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in 
this  city  recently  from  Texas,  on  leave  of  absence. 
Colonel    George    K.    McGlachin,    U.    S.    A.,    com- 
manding   officer    at    Fort    McDowell,    is    again    on 
duty   after   a   short  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Milton  Artells  Elliott,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  will  leave  about  the  first  of  April  for 
the  Philippines,  where  Captain  Elliott  will  be  sta- 
tioned  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mrs.    Robert  Christian  Humber,  wife  of  Captain 
Humber,  U.  S.  A.,  will  said  Februarv  1  for  Hono- 
!  lulu. 

Mrs.  Sebree,  wife  of  Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  U. 
S.  X".,  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  is  a 
guest  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Captain  H.  M.  Bankhead,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Bank- 
head,  and  their  daughter,  who  are  en  route  to 
the  Philippines  from  Fort  Sam  Houston,  are  guests 
at  the   Bellevue  Hotel. 

Captain  George  W.  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Wallace    (formerly    Miss   Xoyes)    have  left    for    El 
;  Paso,  where  Captain  Wallace  is  on  duty. 

Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive 
\  soon  from  San  Ysidro  and  take  up  his  duties  as 
(  aide  to  General  Arthur  Murray,  U.   S.  A. 

Colonel    James    Arrasmith,    L~.    S.    A.,    who    led 
the    American    troops    into    China    at    the    time    of 
the  Boxer  uprising,  is  in  this  city  on  a  short  leave 
[  of  absence. 

Captain  George  Shaw,  U.  S.  A.,  will  soon  be 
on  duty  in  the  Western  Department,  as  he  has  re- 
cently been  relieved  as  major  of  the  Philippine 
Scouts. 

Mrs.  Crittenden,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
Kirby  Crittenden.  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
wife  of  Captain  George  Williams,  L*.  S.  X.,  will 
leave  about  March  1  for  San  Diego,  where  they 
will  join  their  husbands,  who  are  on  dutv  aboard 
the  U.    S.    S.    Cleveland. 


Making  Gold  Leaf  an  Ancient  Trade. 
For  probably  3000  years  gold  leaf  has  been 
made  practically  in  the  same  manner — by  hand. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  beat  the 
gold  with  machinery,  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. The  initial  work  done  with  the  gold 
in  the  process  is  to  melt  it  and  add  some  sil- 
ver alloy  and  copper.  The  amounts  of  the 
two  last-named  metals  vary  according  to  the 
grade  of  leaf  to  be  made.  The  metal  is  then 
poured  into  a  mold,  and  after  cooling  is  in  a 
bar  about  five  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide, 
and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  is 
rolled  out  into  strips  about  120  feet  long  and 
as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  book  paper.  The  gold 
beater  is  given  a  strip  weighing  sixty  penny- 
weight, and  he  starts  making  the  leaf.  For 
three  days  the  beater  has  this  bit  of  precious 
metal  in  his  care.  It  is  charged  up  to  him, 
and  it  is  up  to  him  to  make  3000  sheets  of 
leaf  with  it.  It  may  take  longer  than  three 
days  to  make  the  leaf,  for  the  weather  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  also  the  least  indis- 
position of  the  beater  shows  marked  effect. 
The  beater  after  getting  the  gold  cuts  it  into 
little  squares  of  about  one  inch,  and  he  lays 
200  of  them  between  sheets  of  '"cutch"  paper. 
This  paper  is  made  by  a  secret  process  in 
France.  Xo  substitute  has  been  found  for  it 
that  is  suitable.  Finishing  the  cutting  and  ar- 
ranging the  little  squares,  he  puts  the  pack 
into  a  parchment  cover  and  starts  the  beating. 
Using  the  twenty-pound  hammer,  he  pounds 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  keeps 
turning  the  "cutch."  About  half  an  hour  is 
necessary  for  this  part  of  the  work,  when  the 
gold  begins  to  show  on  the  edges  of  the  paper, 
having  thinned  out  to  four  times  the  original 
size.  These  leaves  are  then  taken  and  cut  into 
four  squares  each  with  a  "skewing"  knife. 
The  little  squares  are  picked  up  with 
boxwood  pincers  and  each  is  placed  between 
the  intestinal  skins  of  an  ox.  These  delicate 
skins  are  all  imported  from  England,  the 
process  of  curing  them  being  known  to  but  a 
few  people.  The  pack  this  time  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  the  "shoder"  and,  placing  the 
parchment  cover  on  again,  the  beating  is  re- 
sumed. After  about  two  hours'  work  the  800 
squares  are  flattened  out  until  they  appear  on 
the  edges  of  the  skins,  being  then  about  four 
inches  by  four.  These  are  cut  into  3200 
squares  by  the  use  of  a  unique  little  instru- 
ment called  a  "wagon."  It  is  like  a  little  bob- 
sled with  runners  made  of  lacquered  cane  from 
Japan.  They  go  through  the  beating  process 
in  ox  skins.  This  pack  is  called  the  "mould" 
and  is  the  final  beating.  The  time  taken  in 
this  last  operation  consumes  on  the  average 
twelve  hours,,  and  sometimes  it  takes  much 
longer,  depending  on  the  weather,  the  eye, 
and  steadiness  of  the  arm.  The  leaves  are  so 
thin  now  that  one  can  see  through  them.  It 
would  take  about  300,000  of  them  to  make  a 
pack  one  inch   thick. 


Veteran  English  Actress. 
The  veteran  English  actress,  Mrs.  John 
Billington,  recently  celebrated  her  ninetieth 
birthday  amid  the  hearty  congratulations  of 
her  friends.  Few-  indeed  there  are  able  to 
boast  of  having  lived  in  the  reigns  of  five 
English  monarchs  and  yet  to  be,  like  Mrs. 
Billington,  able  to  recall  with  remarkable 
vividness  many  of  the  important  events  of  her 
long  life.  The  fact  that  she  was  playing  at 
the  Adelphi  in  1857  seems  of  itself  sufficiently 
startling,  but  even  that  was  not  the  starting 
point  of  her  stage  career.  It  -was  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  Manchester,  some  years  pre- 
viously, that  she  made  her  debut,  under  the 
management  of  Charles  Dillon,  as  the  Fool  in 
"King  Lear."  A  little  later  she  played  the 
parts  of  the  boy  in  "Belpbegor'  and  of  Albert 
in  "William  Tell."  As  quite  a  girl  she  es- 
sayed the  role  of  Juliet  to  the  Romeo  of  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman,  while  among  her  most 
cherished  recollections  are  her  selection  to 
originate  the  character  of  Mrs.  Cregan  in  "The 
Colleen  Bawn,"  and  her  subsequent  associa- 
tion, as  Gretchen.  with  Joseph  Jefferson,  when 
in  1865  that  eminent  American  actor  went  to 
London  to  present  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  With 
such  a  store  of  interesting  memories  it  is  per- 
haps a  little  surprising  that  Mrs.  Billington 
has  never  undertaken  the  pleasant  task  of 
writing  her  memoirs.  What  a  splendid  record 
the  world  should  have  had  of  the  Victorian 
stage  had  she  only  consented  to  turn  a  favor- 
able ear  to  the  oft-repeated  appeals  made  by 
her  friends  that  she  would  consent  to  do  so  ! 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
S  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

IXTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEX, 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  oar  own  breeding  tharonghJ?  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  ELDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIEXTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

*S.S.Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Feh.    13,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,   Mar.  6,  1915 

S.  S.  Nippon   Maru    (saloon    accommodations 
at  reduced  rates) ...  .Saturday,  Mar.  20,1915 
S.  S.  Shinyo   Maru. .. -Saturday,  April   3,1915 
*Calls  at  Manila, 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc  -No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For     freight     and     passage     apply     at    office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
625   Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


In  1913  Russia  had  246,414,760  acres  in 
grain  crops,  and  Argentina  is  credited  with 
about   15,300,000  acres  in  wheat. 


EGGS — the  famous  ''JLTST  LAID" — shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Caf., 
R.  R.,  2C. 


HONOLULU 

$1  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco").  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  UO.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  February  2,  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving'  five  days  on  the 
Islands.  Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class,  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  6  73  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Sixty-seven  women  and  children,  the  wives 
and  little  ones  of  Germans  interned  at  Shang- 
hai, arrived  here  Monday  from  the  Orient  on 
the  Pacific  Mail  liner  Siberia.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  party  are  the  families  of  gov- 
ernment officials  who  held  office  in  the  Ger- 
man possession  of  Tsing-tau  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation. While  the  men  were  detained  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  following  the  fall  of  Tsing-tau, 
the  women  and  children  were  ordered  deported 
by  the  Japanese,  and  they  are  now  en  route 
home  to  Germany. 


Don  Manuel  Vicente  Ballivian,  former  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  and  colonization  for  Bo- 
livia and  now  representing  his  county  as 
commissioner-general  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Sunday 
after  a  thirty-two-day  trip  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans.  The 
commissioner-general  was  accompanied  on 
his  trip  by  Dr.  Otto  Buchtien,  also  of  the  Bo- 
livian commission,  and  he  will  be  followed  in 
a  few  weeks  by  Luis  Abelli  and  Rosendo 
Pinilla.  These  men,  with  Consul  Carlos  San- 
jines  of  this  port,  constitute  the  body  which 
will  take  charge  of  Bolivia's  participation  in 
the  Exposition.  

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Hospital  for  Children  and  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  Monday  morning  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  that  the  name  of 
Dr.  Adelaide  Erown,  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  institution  and  a  recent  ap- 
pointee to  the  state  board  of  health,  be 
stricken  from  the  hospital  staff  of  physicians. 
Dr.  Reginald  Knight  Smith,  who  resigned 
from  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  in  De- 
cember, was  reinstated,  and  Dr.  Donald 
Forbes  was  elected  to  the  position  of  staff 
dentist   for  the   ensuing  year. 


The  Redlight  Abatement  Act  is  constitu- 
tional when  applied  to  notorious  resorts,  ac- 
cording to  a  decision  by  Superior  Judge 
Sturtevant  last  Saturday.  As  soon  as  the 
judge  had  finished  delivering  his  decision  At- 
torney George  Appell,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Walter  H.  Linforth,  who  represented  the 
defendants,  announced  that  an  appeal  would 
be  taken  immediately  to  the  supreme  court. 
In  this  case  the  court  held  the  owners  of  the 
property  could  not  contend  that  they  had  not 
received  due  notice  that  their  property  was 
being  used  for  immoral  purposes  because  the 
fact  that  the  house  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  such  purposes  was  in  itself  notice  to  the 
owner  that  he  was  violating  the  law. 


The  late  Frederick  W.  Dohrmann's  estate 
was  valued  at  $717,331.45,  according  to  an  in- 
ventory and  appraisement  filed  in  the  superior 
court  by  State  Inheritance  Tax  Appraiser  J. 
M.  Burnett.  

A  proposition  made  at  the  board  of  super- 
visors' special  meeting  on  charter  amend- 
ments last  week  to  place  the  city  engineer, 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  and  the  chief 
of  police  within  the  civil  service  fold  was 
beaten  by  thirteen  votes  to  five.  It  was  voted 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  submit  to  the 
people  the  question  of  advisability  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "raising  the  dollar 
tax  limit."  Also  the  board  voted  to  submit  to 
a  popular  vote  the  inclusion  among  the  city's 
civil  servants  of  the  following  list  of  officials  : 
Deputy  city  auditor,  deputy  tax  collector, 
chief  deputy  assessor,  deputy  coroner,  deputy 
recorder,  under  sheriff,  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  secretary  of  the  park  commis- 
sioners, secretary  and  chief  examiner  of  the 
civil  service  commission,  and  curator  of 
Golden   Gate   Park  Museum. 


The  will  of  the  late  A.  M.  Simpson,  mil- 
lionaire lumberman,  has  been  filed  for  probate 
in  Judge  Graham's  court  by  Edgar  M.  Simp- 
son and  Edith  Simpson  Pike,  son  "  and 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  who  are  named  as 
executors  without  bonds.  The  estate  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  The 
will  states  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  deceased 
that  his  estate  should  be  distributed  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  state. 


Two  Chinese  were  killed  in  a  tong  war 
which  broke  out  last  Sunday  night.  The 
shooting  took  place  in  the  hall  where  leading 
Chinamen  of  San  Francisco  were  sitting  down 
to  a  long-heralded  conference  which  was  sup- 
posed to  forever  end  all  differences  between 
the  rival  Chinese  organizations  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  state  and  to  seal  a  perpetual 
truce.  

Richard  Bernstrom  of  Stockholm,  Swedish 
commissioner  to  the  Exposition,  arrived  here 
on  Tuesday  to  take  up  a  year's  residence  in 
this  city,  during  which  time  he  will  be  di- 
rector-in-chief  of   Swedish   participation. 


With  a  total  issue  of  50,000  season  tickets 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  the  manage- 
ment regards  this  in  itself  as  a  good  omen 
for  the  success  of  the  Exposition  from  the 
box-office     standpoint.      Notwithstanding     the 


decree  of  the  Exposition  directors  several  days 
ago  that  no  more  tickets  be  issued  except  to 
cover  applications  on  file,  requests  continue 
to   pour  into   the   office   for   more. 


The  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  W. 
G.  Irwin,  millionaire  Honolulu  planter,  filed 
a  petition  on  Tuesday  for  an  order  of  final 
distribution.  Simultaneously,  the  attorneys 
for  the  Associated  Charities  gave  notice  of 
opposition  to  the  order  unless  a  bequest  in  the 
will  of  $25,000  to  the  "United  Charities  of  San 
Francisco"  was  allowed.  They  claim  the  gift 
was  intended  for  the  Associated  Charities. 


The  board  of  education  has  fixed  the  mid- 
term vacation  of  two  weeks  for  the  schools. 
They  will  be  closed  from  March  27  to  April 
12.  The  summer  vacation  will  begin  June  5, 
the  date   of  reopening  not  yet  being  decided. 


Archibald  R.  Gowan,  accused  of  association 
with  "Joe"  Shoong  in  extensive  opium- 
smuggling  operations  from  Mexico,  indicted  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury,  has  since  been  in- 
dicted on  two  counts  of  conspiracy  by  the  in- 
quisitorial body.  Shoong,  proprietor  of  the 
Chinese  Toggery  on  Market  Street,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  indictment. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  recognition  of  over  twenty-five  years' 
service  with  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
Julius  P.  Meyer  of  New  York  has  been  given 
the  decoration  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  Fourth 
Class  by  the  German  emperor,  through  Am- 
bassador Count  BernstorrT.  He  is  now  vice- 
director  and  assistant  general  manager.  Only 
a  few  Americans  have  received  this  decora- 
tion, among  them  being  James  Speyer,  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan. 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Burt,  who 
rose  from  pit  boy  to  privy  councillor,  and  who 
is  known  as  "the  Father  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," is  to  retire  on  account  of  his  age.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  work  in  a  mine  and 
remained  a  miner  until  he  was  twenty-five. 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
Liberal  in  1874,  ana  has  been  a  member  ever 
since.  He  is  seventy-seven  years  old  and  uni- 
versally loved  and  respected  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

John  M.  Carnahan,  the  telegraph  operator 
who  flashed  the  news  of  the  Custer  massacre 
to  the  world  in  1876,  retired  on  New  Year's 
Day,  after  active  service  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  has  entered  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pension  which  the  company  granted  for 
long  service.  It  was  while  he  was  manager 
and  operator  in  the  Western  Union  office  in 
Bismarck,  Dakota,  that  he  sent  to  the  world 
the  account  of  the  Custer  massacre  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  in  July,   1876. 

Former  Governor  William  T.  Haines  of 
Maine,  whose  term  of  office  recently  expired, 
has  registered  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Maine.  He  plans  to  take  a  course  in  agri- 
culture. Failing  eyesight  and  impaired  health 
after  long  application  to  the  law  are  said  to 
have  decided  the  former  governor  to  take  up 
farming  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Waterville,  Maine,  in 
1878.  He  is  a  bank  director  and  is  also  asso- 
ciated  with   a  large   manufacturing  plant. 

Charles  Hoffbauer.  the  artist,  who  while  a 
student  in  Paris  won  a  second  medal  at  the 
Salon  with  nis  firSt  picture,  a  feat  never  be- 
fore or  since  duplicated,  is  now  pt  the  front 
with  his  regiment  in  France.  J*  For  two  years 
prior  to  the  war  breaking  out  he  was  engaged 
in  making  some  elaborate  decorative  work  for 
the  Richmond  Confederate  Memorial.  He  is, 
perhaps,  best  remembered  by  his  famous 
painting  in.  the  Luxembourg,  called  "War," 
showing  a  ffead  Soldier,  in  a  woodland,  on  a 
white    horse. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  the  new  president 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  a 
native  of  California  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  of  the  class  of  1884. 
Later  he  attended  Harvard.  Since  1908  her 
has  been  president  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Various  reviews  have  carried  articles  on 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  educational  matters 
from  bis  pen.  A  wise,  strong,  and  broad  edu- 
cator, he  will  be  free  in  New  York  from  cer- 
tain circumstances  which  have  hampered  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  much  is  expected 
from   him. 

Emanuel  L.  Philipp,  the  new  governor  of 
Wisconsin,  elected  as  a  rebuke  to  the  'Wis- 
consin Idea"  of  politics,  grew  up  in  the  wilds 
of  the  state  of  which  he  is  now  chief  execu- 
tive. He  has  never  sought  or  held  office  be- 
fore. At  six  he  led  the  oxen  and  his  father 
held  the  plow.  He  attended  school  in  winter, 
and  when  eighteen  qualified  as  a  teacher.  By 
teaching  and  raising  turkeys  he  obtained  suf- 
ficient money  to  pay  for  a  course  in  a  telegra- 
phers' school.  Then  he  became  a  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  operator,  station  agent,  and 
contracting  agent  in  succession.  Later  he  or- 
ganized the  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  now  president.  He  also 
spent  ten   years  in  the  Southern  lumber  busi- 
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Yes,  since  1852,  when  San  Francisco  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  firm  of  D.  Ghirardelli  has  been  man- 
ufacturing the  product  of  the  cocoa  bean  in  this 
city. 

Long  ago  it  decided  to  make  a  better  cocoa  than 
it  had  ever  made — a  cocoa  to  compete  with  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  Cocoa  is  the  result. 

The  world  has  never  seen  its  superior.  It  is  backed 
by  the  reputation  of  the  D.  Ghirardelli  firm  since 
1852. 

IMPERIAL  is  stronger  than  other  makes,  goes 
farther,  possesses  a  want-more  flavor,  and  it  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  brands. 

You,  reader,  as  a  particular  person,  should  use  it. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,"  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F  ,  CAL. 

•Coniultine  Eneinecr  for  J.  E.  Kraft  &  Sons*  Architects. 


ness.  His  wealth  is  now  rated  at  $500,000. 
He  has  turned  over  his  business  to  associates 
for  the  next  two  years  and  expects  to  spend 
his  $5000  salary  as  governor  and  $15,000  a 
year  additional  to  serve  the  state  as  "business 
doctor.'"  He  is  a  conservative  Republican  in 
politics. 

Brigadier-General  Eli  D.  Hoyle.  who  has 
just  left  active  service  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Luzon,  having  reached  the  age 
limit,  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  After  graduating  he  remained 
at  West  Point  until  August  31,  1S75,  as  an  as- 
sistant instructor  in  artillery  tactics.  In  1877 
he  left  to  do  frontier  duty  at  San  Antonio. 
He  returned  to  West  Point  in  1882  as  adju- 
tant, remaining  for  three  years.  In  May, 
1898,  he  was  offend  the  appointment  of  cap 
tain  and  commissary  of  subsistence  of  volun- 
teers, but  he  declined  it ;  and  in  July  of  that  j 
year  became  a  major  and  chief  ordnance  officer 
of  volunteers,  going  to.  Porto  Rico  with  the 
expedition.  General  Hoyle  was  graduated 
from  the  Artillery  School  in  18SS,  received 
the  degree  of  A-  M.  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  18987  and  wras  a  member  of  the 
general  staff  from  March,  1907,Mmtil  April, 
1908. 


Have  you  dined 


in  the 


Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


"The  Whirl  of  the  World"  is  due  for  early 
presentation  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Winter  Gar- 
den shows,  which  gives  some  indication  of  its 
magnitude.  In  the  company  are*^  number  of 
people  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  several 
of  whom  were  here  with  "The  Passing  Show 
of  1912":  Eugene  and  Willie  Howard,  John 
T.  Murray,  Elizabeth  Goodall,  Lucille  Cava- 
naugh,  Juliette  Lippe,  Trixie  Raymond,  Moon 
and  Morris,  Texas  Guinan,  Burrell  Barbaretto, 
Edward  Cutler,  Clarence  Harvey,  Lewis  J. 
Cody,   Wyclif  Parker. 


In  spite  of  the  gloom  which  hangs  over 
London  at  night,  and  the  general  depression 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  the  more  important 
London  theatres  offered  their  Christmas  pan- 
tomimes as  usual,  taking  the  position  that 
children  must  not  be  robbed  of  their  holiday 
treat  because  of  the  war.  "Cinderella,"  "Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  "Sleeping  Beauty."  and 
a  number  of  other  favorite  fancies  of  child- 
hood were  revived  with  nearly  the  same  bril- 
liancy as  in  past  years. 

Arthur  Hnmmerstein  has  fallen  into  an.ot.her 
successful  inheritance  in  "High  Jinks,"  which 
comes  to  the  Cort  soon,  with  Stella  Mayhew 
heading  the  original  cast.  The  book  and  lyrics 
were  written  by  Otto  Hauerhach,  while  Ru- 
dolf Friml  is  responsible  for  the  sparkling 
score.  "High  Jinks"  is  sprightly  in  both  song 
and  s*ory  and  is  known  to  be  filled  with  melo- 
dies of  the  haunting  variety. 


The  management  of  the 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Announces  the  inauguration 
of  Dancing  in  the  Rose 
Room,    week  -  day    evenings. 


Dinner  and  Supper  a  la  Carte. 

Dancing  at  nine  o'clock.     Evening  dress. 

Geary  Street  entrance,  or 

through  hotel. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND 

Table  d'hote  Dinners 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays.  Sundays, 

$1  25  per  plat'-  with  wine 

Informal  Dinner  Danssnl  Thursdays 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROM;: 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue. 
Branches:    London,    Paris. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  30,  1915. 


Pears' 

Tbe  public's  choice  since  1789. 

''Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  lie  cried. 

'No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shatter  Ave. 

Phone'Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEAVING   PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 
Royal  Gorge 

Route 


MEANS       x 


SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

a 
THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutler  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Waiter  !  Vienna  steak,  please."  "  'Ush, 
sir;  we  calls  'em  Petrograd  patties  now,  sir?" 
— Bystander.    • 

"What  is  technic?"  "Technic  is  the  art 
of  making  the  simplest  passages  sound  dif- 
ficult."— Musical  America. 

"Is  the  man  your  sister  is  goin'  to  marry 
rich  ?"  "Naw ;  every  time  the  marriage  is 
mentioned  pa  says,  'Poor  man.'  " — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

"Does  your  married  life  seem  homelike,  my 
boy?"  "Oh,  yes.  My  wife's  quarrels  are  ex- 
actly like  the  rows  mother  used  to  make." — 
Chicago  News. 

"I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Inkleigh  got  her  start 
as  a  writer  of  fiction."  "Composing  refer- 
ences for  her  discharged  help,  I  understand." 
— Boston   Transcript. 

"Do  your  children  ask  you  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions?" "They  used  to,"  replied  Mr.  Bliggins. 
"But  now  they're  too  busy  teaching  their 
mother  and  me  the  latest  dances." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Voice  from  the  Well — Help!  Help!  Philan- 
thropist— Be  patient,  my  good  man.  Your 
case  will  be  investigated,  and,  if  found  de- 
serving, you  will  receive  assistance  in  due 
course. — Life. 

"What  kind  of  cigars  do  you  wish  to  give 
your  husband,  madam — Havana  or  domestic?" 
"Oh,  domestic,  by  all  means.  I'm  giving  them 
to  him  to  encourage  him  to  spend  his  even- 
ings at  home." — Judge. 

Visitor  at  Seashore — Could  you  tell  me 
what  time  the  tide  is  up  ?  Odd-Job  Man — 
Well,  sir,  they  do  expeck  'igh  water  at  six ; 
but  then  you  know  wot  these  'ere  rumors 
are  nowadays*=-Pjmc/i. 

Crawford — Did  you  have  your  regular 
schedule  when  you  went  on  your  motoring 
tour?  Crabshaw — Oh,  no;  we  just  naturally 
stopped  wherever  the  car  happened  to  have 
its   breakdown. — Judge. 

Judge — What  excuse  have  you  for  not  serv- 
ing on  the  jury?     Venireman — Your  honor,  I 
suffer    from    chronic    dyspepsia,    and    just    at  j 
present  I  feel  as  if  every  one  in  this  court-  , 
room  ought  to  hang. — Life. 

Skids — Does   your   wife   take    an   intelligent  ; 
interest  in  the  war?     Skittles — Well,  not  espe-  | 
cially  so.     When  I  told  her  of  the  loss  of  the 
U-15  she  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  ' 
it  was  a  theatre  seat. — Puck. 

"Times  have  changed  for  the  better.  Tor- 
ture, for  instance,  is  no  longer  allowed."  ul 
don't  know  about  that.  There  are  four  fami- 
lies in  this  apartment  whose  children  take 
music    lessons." — Baltimore    American. 

"Did  you  swear  off  drinking  New  Year's?" 
"You  bet  I  did."  "Aw  come  on  and  have  a 
drink !"  "Sure !"  "But  you  said  you  had 
sworn  off?"  "Sure.  I  had  to  say  *hat  to  get 
you  to  offer  to  set  'em  up." — Houston  Post. 

Husband — Be  reasonable,  ^lear  !  Alexander 
the  Great  drank  more  than  I  do !  So  did 
Peter    the    Great,    Adolphus     the     Great,    the 

great   Bismarck,   and Wife — Oh,  indeed  ! 

And  were  they  buyers  .for  Goldburg  &  Vladi- 
I  mer  at  thirty  a  week  ? — Town  Topics. 

"Your    honor,"    said    the    foreman     of     the 

1  jury,  "this  lady  is  suing  this^gent  for  $10,000 

for  a  stolenJciss."     "Correct,"  responded  the 

judge.     "You  are  to  decide  if  it  was  worth  it." 

1  "That's  the  point,  your  honor.     Could  the  jury 

i  have   a   sample?" — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"I  suppose  you  know  all  about  railroads, 
banking  and  currency,  and  kindred  subjects?" 
,  "No,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "If  I  studied 
i  all  those  things  I'd  have  so  little  time  to  make 
speeches  that  my  constituents  would  think  I 
was  neglecting  my  business." — Washington 
Star. 

i  Miss  Ritta — Aren't  you  fond  of  dialect 
j  poetry,  Mr.  Drestbeeph?  Mr.  Drestbeeph  (of 
]  the  Chicago  Browning  Society) — Well,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  Eugene  Field  do  very 
j  well ;  but  I  came  across  some  poems  by  a  fel- 
low named  Chaucer  the  other  day,  and  he 
!  carries  it  too  far. — Life. 

Mandy — What  foh  yo*  been  goin'  to  de  post- 
office  so  reg'lar?  Are  you  corresponding  wif 
some  other  female?     Rastus — Nope,  but  since 

j  Ah  been  a-readin'  in  de  papers  'bout  dese 
"conscience    funds"    Ah    kind    of    thought   Ah 

I  might  possibly  git  a  lettah  from  dat  ministah 

|  what  married  us. — Topeka  Journal. 

First  Boomer — You  fellows  have  no  git-up 
about  you  at  all.     Why  don't  you  have  photo- 

,  graphs  of  your  town  taken,  like  we  did?  Are 
you  ashamed  of  it?    Rival  Boomer — Naw,  that 

i  aint  the  reason  at  all.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand, young  fellah,  that  our  town  don't  stand 

|  still  long  enough  to  be  photographed. — Terre 
Haute  Express. 

Proprietor — What  kind  of  work  could  you 
possibly  do  around  an  office?  Needy  Appli- 
cant-3-I'm  a  kind  o'  all-around  handy  man, 
mister.      I    kind   hold    a    door    open,    light    a 


match  for  ye,  look  out  an'  see  if  it's  rainin', 
call  a  taxi,  drop  letters  down  the  chute,  an' 
tell  folks  yer  out  when  ye  aint. — Buffalo 
Courier. 

Willis — This  paper  says  the  Belgians  have 
ripped  open  their  dykes.  Mrs.  Willis — Dear 
me,    how   embarrassing!      Our   Woman's    Club 


must  start  knitting  new  ones  at  once. — Buffalo 
Courier. 

Bridget — Enjoy  slape,  is  it?  The  minute  I 
lay  down  I'm  aslape,  and  the  minute  I'm 
awake  I  have  to  get  up.  Where's  the  time 
for  enjoying  slape  to  come  in  I'd  like  yez 
to  tell  me? — Life. 


Why  People  Rent 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

To  secure  absolute  safety  for  their  valu- 
ables— jewelry,  deeds,  stocks,  bonds,  insur- 
ance policies,  etc. 

To  place  them  where  fire,  flood,  and 
burglar  can  not  reach  them. 

To  make  it  easier  for  their  loved  ones  in 
case  of  death  to  the  holder  of  the  box.  His 
family  then  knows  for  a  certainty  just  where 
all  his  valuable  papers  are. 

To  enable  estates  to  be  more  rapidly 
settled,  because  the  papers  are  at  hand. 
Boxes  $4  a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
CROCKER  BUILDING     Po.t  and  Market  St.. 

Lnder  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Ogden  Route 

to  the  EAST 

Across  the  Sierras  and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut-Off 

4    Daily  Trains 
San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

"  Overland  Limited ' '       Lt.  f       Station  4:00     m. 

(Extra  Fare  $10) 


'Pacific  Limited" 


Lv.  Ferry  Station  10:20  a.  m. 


'San  Francisco  Limited" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  2:00  p.  m. 

'Atlantic  Express"        Lv.  Ferry  Station  7:00  p,  m. 
Dining  Car  Service  the  Very  Best 

Every  Mile  Protected  by  Automatic 
Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

SOlfTiiERN  PACIFIC 
UNION  PACIFIC 


has  just  the  right    body" 
- — body  enough  to  keep  the 
metal  surfaces  apart — but  not 


ZEROLENE 


to  be  a  drag  on 
the  power — light 
enough  to  reach 
the  places  where 

{he  SfaniarJ  Oil /or  Motor  Cars    needed— and 

quickly.      And  it 
maintains  body  at  cylinder  heat. 
Dealers  everywhere. 
Standard  Oil 
Company 

(California) 
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Stop,  Look,  Listen! 

At  a  special  election  to  be  held  March  16th  there  is 
to  be  submitted  a  job-lot  of  amendments  to  the  mu- 
nicipal charter,  some  thirty-six  in  number.  It  is  per- 
haps early  for  their  serious  consideration,  since  six 
weeks  is  a  long  time  to  hold  anything  in  mind.  But 
just  the  same  it  may  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  take  stock 
of  the  fact  that  certain  very  serious  things  are  to  come 
up  for  determination  at  the  hands  of  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco.  Among  these  proposals  is  one  to  cut  out 
"the  dollar  limit" — that  is,  to  eliminate  the  restriction 
which  the  charter  now  imposes  upon  municipal  taxation, 
excepting  in  or  for  special  emergencies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  dollar  limit  has  been  ignored  ever  since  the 
great  fire  of  1906,  under  necessity  or  pretense  or  both. 
Now   it   is    proposed   to   do   away   with    it   altogether. 

Other  of  the  proposed  amendments  are  aimed  quite 
directly  to  conciliate  organized  labor.  One  calls 
for  the  "union  label"  on  municipal  printing,  which 
would  give  monopoly  of  the  work  to  organized  labor 
even  though  it  might  be  done  as  well  and  at  less  cost 
by    independent    labor.      Another    proposed    amendment 


provides  for  a  differential  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  pur- 
chases on  municipal  account  in  favor  of  local  as  against 
outside  bidders.  This  is  another  sop  to  unionism.  Hav- 
ing by  its  exactions  increased  the  cost  of  pretty  much 
everything  made  or  done  in  San  Francisco,  unionism 
now  proposes  to  shut  out  competition.  Then  there  is  the 
usual  demand  for  increase  of  salaries  in  various  depart- 
ments of  municipal  employment.  More  pay  is  wanted 
for  the  mayor's  secretary,  for  clerks  in  the  recorder's 
office,  for  guards  at  the  city  and  county  jail,  for  certain 
employments  in  connection  with  the  fire  department. 
Salaries  are  asked  for  the  members  of  the  board  of 
health,  who  hitherto  have  se.rved  without  pay. 

There  may  be  merit  in  some  of  these  proposals,  but 
up  to  now  no  arguments  have  been  presented  tending 
to  impress  judgment.  Certainly  no  argument  worthy 
of  respect  can  be  offered  in  connection  with  proposals 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  organized  labor  as  against 
independent  labor.  Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  the  counsels  so  familiarly  her- 
alded at  public  cross  roads.  It  will  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  Stop,  Look,  and  Listen  ! 


Some  Tendencies  in  Politics. 

When  one  morning  last  week  it  was  announced  in 
the  news  dispatches  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  "Justice  Hughes  concurring,"  had  nullified  the 
Kansas  "coercion  statute" — a  radical  measure  for  pro- 
motion of  monopoly  of  industry  for  organized  labor — a 
friend  remarked  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  "There 
goes  Hughes's  chance  for  the  presidency."  Whether 
Mr.  Hughes  has  a  chance  for  the  presidency  we  shall 
not  now  undertake  to  discuss,  but  we  can  not  believe 
that  his  position  before  the  country  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  his  judgment  in  the  immediate  case.  Prob- 
ably "Justice  Hughes  concurring"  will  call  forth  indig- 
nant protest  in  the  councils  of  organized  labor,  or  at 
least  among  the  extremely  radical  minority.  But  the 
labor  vote  is  not  such  a  factor  in  American  politics  as 
it  was  a  year  ago,  and  it  will  not  be  the  influence  that 
it  was  in  national  politics  in  the  years  1911-12. 

Hard  times  make  for  conservatism.  They  do  indeed 
inflame  the  anarchistically  minded.  But  the  average 
working  man  is  not  thus  minded.  With  him  what  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  calls  the  belly  issue  is  the  dominating 
influence:  and  with  that  issue  in  sight  he  quickly  for- 
gets his  "class  consciousness"  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
programme  as  it  relates  to  politics.  Two  years  ago 
Justice  Hughes  would  probably  have  been  lambasted  all 
over  the  country  for  the  opinion  he  has  given  in  the 
Kansas  case.  Today  no  one  pays  the  least  attention  to 
it.  Not  a  single  newspaper  that  has  come  under  our 
notice  has  any  mention  of  it  as  related  to  politics. 

Mr.  Victor  Murdock  of  Kansas,  a  progressive  of  pro- 
gressives whose  furiosities  of  mind  and  of  policy  lost  for 
him  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  elec- 
tion of  last  November,  has  recently  had  something  to  say 
on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  There  is,  said 
Mr.  Murdock.  a  distinct  return  throughout  the  country 
to  "reactionary  thought."  This,  he  said,  with  the  de- 
sire of  many  Progressive  voters  to  "take  a  whack  at 
the  Democrats  by  insuring  the  defeat  of  that  party,"  ex- 
plained why  most  of  the  Progressive  congressional  can- 
didates had  been  beaten.  "The  people,"  said  Mr.  Mur- 
dock, "are  getting  exactly  what  they  want  from  Con- 
gress. The  minute  they  want  a  change  they  will  get  it. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  looking  for  radical 
action  now  from  the  President  or  from  Congress  or 
from  the  people  or  from  the  newspapers.  The  Euro- 
pean war  is  the  greatest  piece  of  reaction  in  history,  for 
it  mocks  the  thought  of  universal  brotherhood,  but  my 
idea  is  that  the  war  will  not  last  long,  and  that  when  it 
is  over  there  will  be  a  rebound  towards  better  things." 

If  this  statement  fails  of  complete  concession  it  at 
least  makes  plain  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
gressive movement,  even  its  most  radical  figures,  have 


for  the  moment  lost  courage  and  hope.  This  implies  a 
revival  of  Republicanism  even  though  it  postpones  to 
future  adjustment  the  lines  upon  which  Republicanism 
will  rally  its  forces.  Undoubtedly  there  is  to  be  a 
heavyweight  contest  in  the  Republican  party  between 
radical  and  conservative  policies.  And  the  latter  are 
going  to  win.  It  is  not  going  to  be  conservatism  of 
the  past;  it  will  be  a  conservatism  somewhere  midway 
between  the  lines  as  they  were  drawn  in  1912.  It  will 
be  a  conservatism  that  will  concede  something  to  the 
radical  notions  of  day-before-yesterday,  a  conserva- 
tism which  realizes  that  with  the  return  of  prosperity 
we  shall  have  a  revival  of  progressive  sentiment  either 
within  the  old  parties  or  outside  of  them. 

The  country  is  getting  shaken  down  to  a  sober  realiza- 
tion of  things^  not  as  they  might  be,  but  as  they  are. 
Sociological  theories,  sentimental  phrases,  have  not  the 
appeal  that  they  had  a  while  back.  "Progress"  in  gov- 
ernment has  reached  the  point  of  declining  confidence; 
it  has  spelled  confusion  in  government  and  it  has  laid 
on  higher  taxes.  A  great  many  just  average  citizens 
are  asking  themselves  if  what  they  thought  was 
progress  was  not  in  reality  political  reaction — a 
progress  so  amazingly  fast  as  to  nearly  complete  a 
cycle  and  approach  closely  to  a  rear-end  collision  with 
the  most  ancient  form  of  government,  absolutism. 
When  things  come  to  this  pass  something  is  going  to 
happen.  The  country  is  thinking  the  thoughts  which 
must  involve  a  return  from  the  movement  for  a  doubt- 
ful democracy  to  the  safer  standards  of  representative 
government.  t 

Some  Reflections  on  an  Unpleasant  Episode. 

We  think  it  unlikely  that  any  notion  of  the  impro- 
priety of  their  connection  with  a  get-rich-quick  project 
ever  crossed  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Loveland  and 
Thelen.  But  the  judgment  that  they  were  innocent 
of  intentional  wrongdoing  in  no  degree  justifies  the 
fact.  Rather  it  is  an  arraignment  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  capacity,  a  demonstration  of  their  unfit- 
ness for  the  responsibilities  of  the  public  utilities 
commission.  Business  with  men  who  know  nothing 
of  business  is  a  mystery,  and  often  a  fascinating  one. 
They  see  men  all  about  them  acquiring  wealth  in  ways 
which  seem  simple  and  easy:  and  inspired  by  a  natural 
wish  to  advance  their  own  fortunes  they  plunge  in 
where  men  of  caution  and  an  instinct  for  propriety 
fear  to  venture.  The  country  had  a  supreme  illustration 
of  this  species  of  innocent-minded  hardihood  in  the 
case  of  General  Grant,  who.  following  his  service  in 
the  presidency  indiscreetly  lent  his  name  and  great 
fame  to  a  swindler  who  used  it  to  entice  multitudes  to 
their  financial  ruin. 

Mr.  Loveland  ought  to  have  known  better.  While 
no  expert  man  of  affairs  he  still  has  had  some 
experience  in  business :  he  should  have  known  the 
difference  between  green  goods  and  real  money.  He 
should  have  recognized  the  "promoter"  in  the  interesting 
Mr.  Bright;  and  he  should  have  seen  in  the  project  a 
scheme  to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  his  failure  to  understand  that  an  enter- 
prise which  in  addition  to  a  salesman's  salary  could  give 
him  $20,000  in  promotion  stock  was  on  its  face  a  fraudu- 
lent and  sinister  thing.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  fact  that  he  could  assist  in  peddling  stock 
among  attorneys  and  agents  of  corporations  having 
business  before  the  utilities  commission  without  seeing 
the  motive  involved  in  the  whole  wretched  business 
Vet  he  did  Ibis  cheap  work  and  took  this  cheap  profil 
openly.  He  was  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind  to  what  it  all 
implied. 

Mr.  Thelen,  by  his  own  statement,  approached  the 
matter  with   a  keener  mind.     Nominall)  <l   to 

the  Bright  concern  a  sum  of  money,  - 
cisely  relative  amount  of  capital  stock, 
he   took   care   to   evade   the    respon- 
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holder  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  to  himself  divi- 
dends at  the  rate- of  ten  per  cenl  whether  the  concern 
should  be  able  to  make  a  profit  or  not.  The  method  of 
the  transaction  betrays  calculation.  It  even  smacks  of 
fraud.  And  surely  Mr.  Thelen  ought  to  have  known 
that  his  own  name  and  that  of  Loveland  would  have  a 
very  considerable  weight  in  promoting  sales  of  stock 
in  view  of  their  official  relationships.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  deal  is  bad — very  bad.  Yet  there  is  that  in  Mr. 
Thelen's  assurances  which  carry  conviction.  Possibly 
he  did  not  know  the  gun  was  loaded;  assuredly  he  did 
not  expect  it  to  go  off  at  half-cock. 


Governor  Johnson's  attitude  towards  this  incident  is 
explainable  only  by  reference  to  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment and  character.  He  is  by  nature  an  emotionalist 
and  a  partisan.  Practice  as  a  criminal  lawyer  has  stimu- 
lated both  these  tendencies.  He  has  certain  elements  of 
character.  But  a  judicial  and  abstract  and  impersonal 
integrity  is  not  one  of  them.  Thus  if  we  may  believe  re- 
ports from  Sacramento  we  see  him  in  an  effort  to  do  two 
things,  both  essentially  wrong.  He  would  satisfy  the 
popular  demand  for  a  victim  by  throwing  over  Love- 
land — making  him  the  scapegoat  of  this  malodorous 
incident.  At  the  same  time  he  would  with  an  emotional 
loyalty  stand  by  his  friend  and  associate,  Thelen,  who 
if  there  be  any  difference  at  all  is  exhibited  as  the 
more  calculating  and  cunning  of  the  two  men.  This 
plan  has  failed  to  carry  through  because  Loveland, 
aroused  at  last  to  what  our  Methodist  brethren 
call  a  realizing  sense  of  things,  has  declined  to 
submit  himself  as  a  sacrificial  victim.  There  are 
members  of  the  legislature  who  insist  not  unreason- 
ably upon  an  official  public  investigation  of  the  whole 
case.  But  there  will  be  no  investigation.  There  is  too 
much  in  the  record  of  the  board  of  public  utilities  that 
would  not  look  well  in  the  light  of  searching  inquiry. 
Proposals  past  and  proposals  future,  looking  to  a  re- 
view of  the  course  of  the  board  of  utilities,  will  alike 
be  smothered  by  the  hand  of  executive  influence. 

It  is  said  that  Governor  Johnson  feels  assured  that 
he  can  "put  over"  this  matter  as  he  has  many  another 
affecting  the  repute  of  his  administration.  No  doubt 
he  thinks  that  by  ignoring  the  smoke  he  can  stifle  the 
flame.  We  think  the  governor  is  wrong.  We  think 
he  fails  to  see  this  incident  in  its  full  enormity,  as  an 
exposition  of  a  moral  weakness  in  his  scheme  of  political 
organization.  We  think  he  fails  to  comprehend  that  loss 
of  public  respect  for  the  public  utilities  commission  must 
imply  loss  of  confidence  in  a  regime  which  lacks  the 
resolution  to  purge  itself  of  its  own  derelicts,  which 
insists  upon  maintaining  in  a  seat  nominally  dedicated 
to  large  equities  men  demonstrably  of  petty  and,  to  put 
it  gently,  of  imperfect  character. 


It  is  painfully  apparent  that  the  public  has  abandoned 
hope  of  getting  men  of  large  calibre  in  public  service 
even  where  the  duties  are  important  and  the  considera- 
tion- as  related  to  public  welfare  of  a  large  kind.  It 
appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  only  small  men, 
only  interested  men,  only  bidable  men  may  be  drawr, 
into  public  service,  even  in  very  important  relation- 
ships. Take  the  case  under  consideration :  It  was  re- 
ported last  week  that  there  was  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the 
public  utilities  commission.  Who  was  thought  of  in 
connection  with  this  post?  Did  anybody  suggest  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  be  brought  to  the  presidency 
of  a  large  bank  or  the  administration  of  any  great 
property  or  the  consideration  of  any  large  public  ques- 
tion calling  for  experience  and  character?  Quite  the 
contrary.  When  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Loveland  was 
to  be  ousted  by  the  governor,  public  speculation  imme- 
diately busied  itself  with  considerations  as  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Three  men  were  named  as  probable  appointees 
at  the  hands  of  Governor  Johnson.  They  were  P.  H. 
McCarthy,  a  labor  agitator  and  coarse  politician,  An- 
drew Gallagher,  a  man  of  precisely  the  same  stripe, 
and  Paul  Sinsheimer,  a  very  young  man  whose  training 
in  affairs  has  been  gained  as  a  reporter  for  a  more- 
than-less  yellow  newspaper.  Xo  one  of  these  men 
would  by  any  stretch  of  impropriety  ever  have  been 
thought  of  in  connection  with  a  large  professional  or 
business  responsibility.  Two  of  them  are  mere  hard- 
hitting politicians.  The  other  is  just  a  nice  young  chap 
with  a  fire-eyed  enthusiasm  for  political  and  social  re- 
form engrafted  upon  an  academic  education. 

Of  course  any  system  which  automatically  puts  cheap 
or  inexpert  men  in  posts  of  great  responsibility — posts 
obviously  beyond  their  powers — must  in  time  fall  into 
public  disrespect.  The  outcome  is  as  certain  as  sun- 
rise. But  in  the  meantime  there  must  be  tremendous 
damage — material  and  psychological,  to  borrow  a  fine 
phrase — to  interests  very  important  in  their  relation  to 
society.  In  the  long  run  abuses  of  power,  no  matter 
how-  it  may  be  sought  to  justify  them  by  high  preten- 
sions and  lofty  names,  will  work  themselves  out.  But 
in  the  process  there  is  prodigious  sacrifice  on  the  scores 
of  public  and  private  welfare. 


In  addition  to  the  vice  of  false  principle  at  its  founda- 
tion which  attaches  to  government  by  commission,  we 
have  in  this  incident  an  illustration  of  one  of  its  char- 
acteristic defects.  The  methods  of  political  selection 
can  never  by  any  chance  find  proper  men  for  posts  of 
large  responsibility.  Men  brought  in  for  political  or 
other  reasons  are  always  representative  of  political 
or  other  purposes.  They  always  go  about  their 
work  like  the  small  men  that  they  are  and  in  the  spirit 
of  political  bias.  Take,  for  example,  the  statement 
given  out  last  week  by  Mr.  Thelen  in  response  to 
charges  of  impropriety  in  the  matter  of  the  Sonoma 
Water  Company.  He  stated  the  case  very  well.  He 
should  have  stopped  when  he  had  made  his  point 
clear.  But  not  content  to  let  it  go  at  that,  he 
wandered  off  into  a"  partisan  arraignment  of  his 
critics  and  in  a  partisan  defense  of  himself  and  the 
board  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  of  the  scheme  of 
reform  of  which  that  board  is  a  product.  Despite  cer- 
tain elements  of  plain  fact  and  of  careful  reasoning,  it 
was  a  pitiful,  narrow,  personal,  and  in  the  final  analysis 
a  despicable  statement.  There  was  in  it  something  of 
the  squeak  of  a  rat  caught  in  a  door. 

Large  affairs  call  for  men  capable  of  looking  at 
things  in  the  abstract  and  without  prejudice.  They  call 
for  a  breadth  of  mind  capable  of  distinguishing  imper- 
sonally  what  is  right  and  just  from  what  is  wrong  and 
part;al.  Such  men  there  are  fortunately  in  every  com- 
munity. They  arc  found  in  professional  and  business 
connections  of  large  responsibility  and  authority.  But 
th.,y  are  not  subject  to  the  call  of  a  partisan  executive: 
thcv   are  not  available  for  service,  official  or  other,  in 

hich  the  cards  are  packed  and  the  findings  arranged 
n  advance. 


The  Ship  Purchase  Project. 

Unless  all  signs  fail  President  Wilson  stands  face  to 
face  with  the  most  serious  of  his  many  fights  with  Con- 
gress. Nine  members  of  his  party  have  openly  cast 
off  his  leadership  and  have  joined  with  the  minority  in 
a  procedure  which  gives  promise  of  beating  the  ship 
purchase  bill,  upon  which  the  President's  heart  has 
been  set. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  corporation  capitalized  in  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  with  the  government  as  a  subscriber 
to  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  authorized  to  take 
the  remaining  forty-nine  per  cent  in  case  it  can  not  be 
sold  to  private  investors.  It  is  practically  the  institu- 
tion of  a  government  project.  In  addition  to  the  first 
subscription  there  is  to  be  a  further  contribution  of 
$30,000,000  on  government  account  through  the  sale  of 
so-called  Panama  Canal  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $30,000,000. 
The  funds  thus  provided  are  to  be  used  "to  purchase, 
construct,  equip,  maintain,  and  operate  merchant  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  vessels  so  acquired  are  to  be 
listed  in  the  American  registry,  but  they  are  to  be 
limited  to  trade  with  foreign  countries  excepting  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Tutuila.  The 
government  is  to  be  represented  in  the  management  of 
these  vessels  by  a  "shipping  board''  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Postmaster-General,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  There  are  minor  details,  but 
all  to  the  essential  purpose  of  taking  over  by  purchase 
or  creating  by  construction  a  fleet  of  government- 
owned  ships  to  be  employed  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

Objection  to  this  measure  as  developed  in  Congress 
within  the  past  month  rests  upon  many  grounds.  First 
of  all  there  is  protest  against  it  as  a  radical  change  in 
the  traditional  policy  of  our  government  to  one,  per- 
haps to  a  number,  of  our  great  industries.  Regarded 
as  an  emergency  measure,  it  is  argued  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  effective.  It  is  further  denied  that  an 
emergency  exists  in  our  foreign  trade.  Many  foreign 
ships,  to  be  sure,  have  been  withdrawn  from  service 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  European  war,  but  it  is 
urged  that  the  decline  in  available  tonnage  is  matched 
by  the  decline  in  commerce  resulting  from  the  war  and 
having  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  volume  of  avail- 


able tonnage.  The  foreign  trade  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria has  practically  disappeared,  and  this  fact  operates 
as  an  offset  to  the  shortage  of  tonnage.  Senator  Bur- 
ton is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "on  the  whole 
the  world's  trade  has  diminished  in  a  ratio  commen- 
surate with  the  loss  of  ocean  tonnage." 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  since  the  war  began 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  ocean 
freight  rates  it  is  set  forth  that  the  war  itself  furnishes 
adequate  causes  for  the  existing  condition ;  and  a  spe- 
cial point  is  made  of  the  significant  fact  that  at  no 
time  in  the  past  half-year  has  there  been  a  lack  at 
American  ports  of  unchartered  available  tonnage.  In 
further  explanation  of  the  advanced  rates  Senator  Bur- 
ton in  an  exhaustive  argument  has  cited  the  derange- 
ment caused  by  the  war,  which  includes  the  danger 
of  capture  or  detention,  the  scattering  of  mines  near 
harbors  and  along  navigable  routes,  the  delay  of 
handling  boats  in  trade  with  countries  involved  in  the 
war,  the  difficulties  of  loading  and  repairing  under  war 
conditions — these  with  a  hundred  other  embarrassments 
to  commerce  due  to  the  abnormalities  of  the  time.  Then 
there  is  the  difficulty  encountered  by  ships  in  foreign 
trade  of  getting  return  cargoes  and  even  of  obtaining 
coal  for  the  return  voyage.  On  top  of  all  there  is  the 
cost  of  war-risk  insurance  both  on  a  ship  and  her 
cargo. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  facilitate  Ameri- 
can foreign  commerce,  and  this,  it  is  argued,  is  pre-, 
cisely  what  it  can  not  do.  The  amount  of  money  pro- 
vided— $40,000,000 — is  inadequate  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  ships  or  the  construction  of  an  adequate  fleet  of 
American  built  ships.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Senator  Bur- 
ton and  others  who  have  studied  the  situation  that  the 
purchase  of  foreign  ships  is  impracticable,  since  it  would 
antagonize  countries  whose  good  will  we  ought  to  re- 
tain, and  that  the  construction  of  an  American  fleet 
would  require  time  far  beyond  the  probable  period  of 
the  European  war.  Merely  to  transfer  ships  from  pub- 
lic to  private  ownership  would  accomplish  nothing.  As 
to  the  proposal,  embodied  among  the  details  of  the  bill, 
to  transfer  to  the  government  fleet  for  commercial  pur- 
poses government  vessels  now  utilized  for  auxiliary 
naval  purposes,  that  result  could  be  accomplished  readily 
without  resort  to  the  doubtful  machinery  of  the  pro- 
jected scheme. 

Further  protest,  based  on  objections  to  permanent 
government  ownership  of  ships,  has  been  summarized 
as  follows:  (a)  Subtraction  from  the  field  of  personal 
endeavor,  (b)  destruction  of  individual  initiative  and 
motive  for  effort,  (c)  the  constant  tendency  to  maxi- 
mum costs,  (d)  multiplication  of  government  em- 
ployees and  officials,  (e)  increased  opportunity  for  cor- 
ruption, (f)  labor  problems,  (g)  administrative  and 
executive  inefficiency,  (h)  restriction  of  the  motive  to 
invent  and  improve  the  facilities  of  service,  etc.,  and 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  industries  reach  their 
highest  perfection  and  greatest  efficiency  when  allowed 
to  develop  in  the  free  play  of  economic  forces.  This 
is  a  process  of  constant  change  and  adaptation  calling 
for  high  executive  ability  and  the  utmost  freedom  of 
action,  while  government  agencies  are  necessarily 
sharply  limited  by  absolute  law  and  tend  to  become 
stereotyped,  cumbersome,  and  immobile. 

It  is  further  argued  that  while  American  commerce 
is  undoubtedly  suffering  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  prices  of  American 
commodities  have  not  been  disastrously  affected  by  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  shipping.  Charter  rates  have  ad- 
vanced, it  is  true,  but  so  have  prices  for  all  classes  of 
commodities  for  which  there  is  now  market  in  foreign 
countries. 

Here  in  outline  we  have  the  arguments  which,  with 
many  variations  and  enforcements,  have  been  presented 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  discussions  of  a  special  in- 
tensity by  Senators  Burton,  Root,  and  others  during  the 
past  month.  From  the  beginning  of  this  discussion 
there  have  been  covert  expressions  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  certain  leading  Democrats.  Now  some  nine 
Democratic  senators  have  broken  away  from  their  party 
colleagues  and  have  actively  joined  forces  with  the 
Republican  minority  in  protest  against  this  measure. 

It  is  not  likely  that  President  Wilson  will  tamely 
abandon  a  movement  to  which  he  has  given  unqualified 
public  and  private  endorsement  and  which  he  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Administration  measures  to  be 
urged  with  all  the  powers  at  his  command.  These 
powers  are  very  large.  The  party  caucus  is  first  to  be 
tried:  and  if  that  shall  fail,  there  remains  the  adminis- 
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trative  whip  used  so  effectively  last  winter  by  the 
President.  In  any  event  the  game  will  he  worth 
seeing.  . 

A  Righteous  Veto. 

For  a  long  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
felt  in  a  vague  way  that  immigration  from  foreign 
countries  ought  to  be  restricted.  This  sentiment  took 
radical  shape  some  three  decades  ago  with  respect  to 
Orientals — specifically  Chinese — resulting  in  the  law 
which  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  practically 
barred  "Mongolians"  from  American  soil.  The  active 
agent  in  this  early  anti-alien  movement  was  organized 
labor,  then  a  far  less  potent  force  than  now.  With  the 
growth  of  unionism  positive  sentiment  against  the  for- 
eigner has  definitely  increased,  though  within  unionism 
there  are  elements  which  have  held  in  suppression  a 
movement  which  would  have  shut  tight  the  gates.  Very 
naturally  foreigners  already  resident  in  the  country — 
and  the  unions  are  largely  made  up  of  men  alien  by  birth 
— have  not  wished  for  a  restriction  so  complete  as  to 
prevent  the  coming  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  old-country 
friends.  The  presence  here  of  socialistic  agitators  of  the 
Herr  Most  and  Emma  Goldman  type  has  inspired  an 
anti-alien  sentiment  among  classes  not  personally  af- 
filiated with  labor.  Capital,  wishing  protection  against 
anarchists  and  social  agitators,  has  not  been  unwilling  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  immigration  even  while,  with 
a  fine  inconsistency,  protesting  against  any  arrangement 
that  would  limit  the  labor  supply  from  foreign  sources. 
Recently  the  anti-alien  movement  has  become  more  ag- 
gressive. In  California  it  seeks  to  exclude  the  Japanese ; 
in  the  South  it  is  aimed  at  the  Sicilians  and  Greeks; 
in  the  East  its  animus  is  directed  against  the  southern 
and  central  Europeans  who  flood  the  cheap  labor  mar- 
ket and  compete  directly  with  the  more  popular  element 
in  labor  unionism. 

So  far  back  as  President  Cleveland's  second  adminis- 
tration Congress,  in  response  to  the  urgencies  of  labor 
unionism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  anti-socialistic  capi- 
talism on  the  other,  passed  a  restrictive  law  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  the  ground  that  the  tests 
which  it  prescribed  were  not  of  a  practical  kind.  Mr. 
Cleveland  held  that  a  man  might  be  illiterate  and  yet 
worthy  of  reception  here.  Again  there  was  passed  up 
to  President  Taft  a  similar  bill,  which  was  vetoed  upon 
the  same  considerations.  It  has  now  fallen  to  President 
Wilson  to  consider  a  third  restrictive  measure.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  returned 
it  to  Congress  unapproved  with  a  very  explicit  statement 
of  his  reasons  therefore.  President  Wilson  questions 
the  propriety  of  abandoning  "the  traditional  and  long- 
established  policy''  of  the  country  in  closing  "the  gates 
of  asylum"  which  from  the  original  settlement  of  the 
continent  "have  always  been  opened  to  those  who  could 
find  nowhere  else  the  right  and  opportunity  of  consti- 
tutional agitation  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  men."  This  is  the 
time-honored  sentiment  which  has  thus  far  dominated 
American  policy.  It  is  a  sentiment  popularly  less  cher- 
ished than  formerly.  Possibly — we  think  probably — a 
time  his  come  when  it  properly  may  give  way  to  con- 
siderations of  immediate  national  interest.  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  theory  which  defines 
America  as  an  "asylum  for  the  oppressed"  has  little 
to  justify  it  in  the  present  condition  of  world  affairs. 
President  Wilson,  if  conservative  in  little  else,  must 
in  connection  with  this  issue  be  regarded  as  a  "re- 
actionary." 

But  the  President's  most  serious  objection  is  identical 
with  that  of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Taft.  The  literacy 
prescriptions  laid  down  by  the  present  act  he  declares 
"are  not  tests  of  quality  or  of  character  or  of  personal 
fitness,  but  tests  of  opportunity."  This  ground  is  in- 
vincible. An  illiterate  man,  worthy  and  industrious,  is 
infinitely  a  more  desirable  citizen  than  an  educated 
scoundrel.  For  every  illiterate  foreign-born  man  or 
woman  whose  presence  here  has  put  a  burden  or  an  em- 
barrassment upon  the  country,  ten  such  might  be  found 
of  sufficient  education  to  meet  the  test  prescribed  in  the 
hill  just  vetoed.  In  the  vast  multitude  of  cases  the  il- 
literate immigrant  makes  positive  contribution  to  the 
working  force  of  the  country.  Such  troubles  as  have 
come  to  us  directly  through  foreign  immigration  have 
for  the  most  part  related  to  persons  of  education.  Your 
chronic  malcontent,  your  social  agitator,  is  almost  in- 
variably a  man  with  some  claims  to  intellectual  culture. 
The  President  is  right.  Xo  literacy  test  will  keep  out 
the  more  serious  undesirables.     Practically  the  whole 


effect  of  such  restriction  must  be  suffered  by  the  un- 
schooled rather  than  by  the  vicious. 

The  country,  we  think,  will  sympathize  with  the 
President's  views.  It  will  not.  we  think,  be  willing  to 
put  up  bars  against  the  illiterate  peasant  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  welcome  to  classes  whose  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  may  be  a  menace  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  common  welfare.  We  think  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  that  out  even  of  a  rank  illiteracy 
have  come  personal  forces  of  the  highest  value  in 
American  life.  Few,  we  think,  would  be  willing  to 
establish  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into  the  country 
rules  that  would  have  barred  both  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Under  the  direct  initiative  of  President  Wilson 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are,  as  the  Presi- 
dent himself  puts  it,  "making  studies"  with  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  magnitude  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. This,  reduced  to  practical  terms,  means  that  the 
government  is  taking  a  census  of  the  unemployed  with 
particular  care  for  thoroughness  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York.  This  activity  has  gotten  forward  to  a  point 
where  the  President  feels  justified  in  the  statement, 
made  last  week  to  a  group  of  newspaper  writers,  that 
current  reports  of  unemployment  are  ver\  much  exag- 
gerated.   

Unemployment,  probably,  is  the  condition  here  and 
elsewhere  which  has  brought  on  that  very  curious  de- 
velopment to  which  the  name  of  jitney  service  has 
been  given.  Of  the  several  hundred  men  now  crowd- 
ing the  streets  of  our  Pacific  Coast  cities  with  the 
so-called  jitney  busses,  perhaps  ninety  per  cent  regard 
this  work  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  fill  in  a  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  idly.  The  net  returns 
of  jitney  service  are  small,  but  even  to  earn  a  little  is 
better  than  to  earn  nothing.  With  the  return  of  nor- 
mal times  the  jitney  operators  will  return  to  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  Another  circumstance  which  has 
helped  to  promote  the  jitney  invasion  is  the  fact  that 
most  if  not  all  the  automobile  dealers  are  loaded  up 
with  old  cars,  taken  in  exchange  in  the  way  of  trade 
and  still  fit  for  a  period  of  rough  service  before  going 
to  the  scrap  heap.  Sold  or  rented  to  men  who  will 
operate  them  as  jitneys,  they  may  be  made  to  yield 
something.  When  the  existing  stock  of  second-hand 
and  worn  cars  shall  be  exhausted  it  will  tend  to  limit 
the  business.  At  the  low  rates  at  which  service  must 
be  done  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  recruit  the 
equipment   through  the  purchase  of  new   cars. 


(lanius  proceedings  against  two  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinel  i"  tesf  the  provision  of  a  law  which  for- 
bids the  reduction  or  discharge  from  tin-  civil  service 
of  an  honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  whose 
record  is  rated  good.  One  M.  S.  Pershing,  an  honor- 
ably discharged  soldier  and  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  is 
plaintiff  on  one  of  these  suits  against  Secretary  Daniels. 
Pershing  alleges  that  the  law  in  protection  of  veterans 
was  violated  when  he  was  discharged  last  April  from 
the  navy  yard,  where  he  was  working  as  a  machinist 
at  $3.52  per  day.  He  sets  forth  that  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge  his  efficiency  was  rated  as  good  and  that  the 
only  reason  for  his  dismissal  was  lack  of  work.  He 
further  sets  forth  that  he  was  rendering  efficient  service, 
and  as  his  rating  had  never  been  less  than  good,  he  was 
entitled  under  the  law  to  retain  his  place  on  the  pay-roll 
whether  or  not  there  was  work  to  be  done.  The  other 
case  was  that  of  one  George  Dean,  a  postofnee  employee 
incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmity.  The  facts  are  that 
one  of  these  men  was  dismissed  because  there  was  no 
work  on  hand  for  him  to  do ;  the  other  because  he  could 
do  no  work.  Pershing  and  Dean  belong  to  a  class 
which  numbers  several  thousands  employed  in  one 
service  or  another  by  the  government,  receiving  both 
pay  for  their  civil  employment  and  pensions  for  mili- 
tary service.  Many  of  these  veterans,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  are  now  past  service.  But  the  law  says  that  they 
must  keep  their  jobs.  Laws  do  not  protect  thousands 
of  other  incompetents,  but  political  influence  does. 
When  the  national  organization  of  letter  carriers,  of 
rural  free  delivery  carriers,  or  of  other  employees 
brings  corporate  influence  to  bear,  congressmen  and 
heads  of  departments  hasten  to  placate  them  by  any 
species  of  adjustment  that  may  be  necessary,  no  matter 
how-  costly  to  the  government. 

There  was  something  of  academic  over-refinement  in 
President  Wilson's  declination  the  other  day  to  be  pres- 

|  ent  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  General  Xa- 
thaniel  Greene  of  revolutionary  fame  because  it  might 
in  some  quarters  be  regarded  as  a  sentimental  infringc- 

|  ment  of  our  neutrality,  the  point  being  that  General 
Greene  won  his  honors  in  fighting  against  England. 
Very  much  to  the  point  was  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Gallinger  a  few  days  later,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
President's  refusal,  that  out  of  consideration  for  Eng- 
lish sensibilities  it  might  be  a  nice  thing  for  us  to 
abolish  the   Fourth  of  July. 


There  is  an  interesting  inside  to  the  story  which  rep- 
resents Postmaster-General  Burleson  as  "defying  Con- 
gress" in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  service  to  the  tune  of  some  $17,000,000.  Mr. 
Burleson's  plan  is  to  let  out  the  rural  delivery  routes. 
Congress  has  refused  to  authorize  the  change,  but  Mr. 
Burleson  proposes  to  go  ahead  without  congressional 
approval.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  "inside"  is  con- 
cealed. The  rural  carriers  are  under  protection  of  the 
civil  service  regulations.  They  may  not  be  displaced  so 
long  as  their  working  record  is  good.  Most  of  them 
were  appointed  to  the  service  during  Republican  ad- 
ministrations and  quite  naturally  are  Republicans  in 
politics.  Burleson  wants  to  get  rid  of  them  to  the 
end  that  he  may  fill  up  the  service  with  Democrats. 
Like  Brother  Bryan  he  feels  the  necessity  of  rewarding 
campaign  service  past  and  of  stimulating  campaign 
service  future.  He  sees  the  opportunity  in  a  change 
of  postofnee  policy  that  will  circumvent  the  restric- 
tions of  civil  service  regulations.  The  rural  free  de- 
livery service  has,  through  successive  developments,  be- 
come a  fairly  good  thing  politically  speaking.  When 
it  started  in  1896  the  carriers  were  paid  $300  per  year, 
and  there  were  multitudes  of  applicants  for  jobs.  The 
pay  was  raised  to  $400,  then  to  $500,  then  to  $600,  then 
to  $720,  then  to  $800,  and  so  on  until  now  it  stands 
at  $1200.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of 
carriers  runs  into  the  thousands  in  every  state,  and 
that  each  individual  carrier  may  under  careful  inspira- 
tion become  a  useful  agent  in  politics  the  importance  of 
the   service    politically   speaking  becomes   evident. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Griefs  of  War. 

San  FRANClsdo,  January  28,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
date  December  31,  1914,  written  by  an  elderly  widow  who 
lives  in  a  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants.  Grand  Duchy  of 
Brunswick.  Germany.  I  (was  requested  to  assist  in  the  trans- 
lation and  believe  that  some  of  your  readers  will  be  interested 
in  this  uncensored  news.  The  letter  came  sealed  and  had  not 
been  opened.  Harrv  East  Miller. 

Dear  Mr.  :  You  can  not  imagine  the  hard  times  we  are- 
having  in  the  country.  No  men  have  been  left,  all  have  gone  to  the 
war.  We  have  at  present  one  old  map  to  help  us,  and  what  can 
one  expect  from  a  man  who  is  seventy-two  years  old.  But  we  shall 
have  to  put  up  with  such  help,  as  all  others  must  who  have  not 
been  able  to  retain  a  laborer.  This  is  not  the  worst;  everybody 
in  the  country  has  to  turn  over  alt  crops  to  the  army  and  then  re- 
ceives only  a"  portion  of  the  same.  Here  the  crops  are  taken  by 
the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  and  if  the  crops  are  not  sufficient  what  will 
become  of  our  poor  cattle?  We  are  not  permitted  to  keep  any 
wheat,  nor  may  we  bake  any  cake,  and  even  potatoes  have  to  be 
used  very  sparingly.  It  is  a  very  bad  time  and  we  do  hope  that 
there  will  not  be  a  famine  followed  by  typhus  fever  and  other 
sicknesses. 


Certain  procedures  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  last  week  afford  a  hint  as  to  why 
governmental  machinery  at  Washington  is  so  costly  in 
its  operation  and  at  the  same  time  so  wanting  in  ef- 
ficiency.    The  cases  in  question  were  two  upon  man- 


The  Pacification  of  Mexico. 

San  Francisco,  February  1,   1915. 
Editor  Argonaut  :     The  pacification   of   Mexico   is  a  vital 
problem    in    our   public   affairs.     It   is   a   practical    duty   under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  foreign  citizens;  it  is  a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  civiliza- 
tion, to  our  position  as  the  standard-bearer  of  human  liberties. 
This  pacification  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways :     First  by 
I  military   occupation   costing  lives   and   treasure   at   the   inaugu- 
ration and  indefinite  time  and  cost  to  hold   the  people  of  that 
country   in  enforced  peace.      No   time   can  be  set   for  this  ac- 
complishment nor  definite  result  fixed  for  its  attainment,  nor 
i  that  ultimate  good  will  follow.     In  fact,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able  that   such   military   occupancy   will   leave   generations   of 
bitterness  and  resentment  at   our  course. 

The  second  method  involves   no  expenditure  of  lives,    prob- 

j  ably  a  far  less  expenditure  of  money,  and  can  be  ultimately 

accomplished    in    less    time.      Its    results    would    be    enduring 

I  through  the  ages  and  would  raise  our  neighbor  to  a  far  higher 

|  place  among  the  nations  than  he  now  occupies.     This  method 

I  is  to  leach  successive  classes  of  the  Mexican  youth  both  at 

;  home  and  by  schooling  in  our  midst,  and  for  half  a  generation 

if  necessary,  the  principles  of  human  liberties  and  of  peaceful 

law  and  order. 

With  this  population  it  is  freely  admitted  that  it  is  a  long 
and  difficult  task.     But  the  tractable   Mexican   is  as  easily  led 
into    right    lines   as   he    is   beguiled   into   insurrection    and    dis- 
order,   and    with   proper   system    his   education    can    be   accom- 
j  plished  and  the  destinies  of  his  country  controlled  along 
I  lines.      By   both    public   and    private    capital    this  ' 

can    be   done.      When   accomplished,   it   wout 
monument   of   the   American   people  to   the  ci\il 
world,  to  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  the  woi 
peace."  M.v 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


In  spite  of  much  talk  of  a  general  Allied  offensive  in  the 
west  there  has  so  far  been  no  such  movement.  There  has 
been  much  desperate  fighting  at  half  a  dozen  points  on  the 
long  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  and  there  have 
been  what  may  be  called  siege  advantages  on  both  sides.  If 
the  Allies  have  been  searching  for  some  weak  point  in  the 
German  lines  they  have  failed  to  find  it.  If  the  Germans 
have  had  hopes  of  a  new  advance  upon  Paris  they  have  no- 
where found  the  needed  opportunity.  But  it  is  probable  that 
both  sides  have  been  waiting  for  the  weather  to  moderate 
and  that  nothing  of  a  critical  nature  will  be  undertaken  until 
it  does.  Lord  Kitchener  has  allowed  it  clearly  to  be  known 
that  he  intends  to  throw  a  million  men  into  the  field  in  May, 
and  whatever  the  German  offensive  plans  may  be  they  will 
be  put  into  operation  before  then.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
note  reports  from  Holland  to  the  effect  that  large  numbers 
of  German  troops  are  moving  forward  and  that  there  are 
activities  that  seem  to  presage  something  of  importance.  If 
winter  has  put  an  end  to  extensive  operations  it  has  facili- 
tated preparations  upon  an  enormous  scale,  and  if  these 
preparations  on  the  German  side  can  be  brought  to  a  head 
before  Kitchener's  army  is  ready  for  work  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  the  Allies  might  be  pushed  back  considerably.  The 
forces  are  now  so  evenly  balanced  that  it  may  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  tip  the  scale  either  way. 

The  situation  in  the  east  is  much  more  complicated.  The 
insistent  demand  for  protection  that  has  been  made  by  Hun- 
gary has  caused  some  radical  changes  in  the  German  plan, 
and  the  centres  of  gravity  may  be  said  to  have  partly  shifted 
from  Warsaw  and  Cracow  to  the  Carpathians  in  the  south  and 
to  Prussia  in  the  north.  We  may  remind  ourselves  that  if 
Hungary  should  become  gravely  disaffected — and  she  is  dan- 
gerously near  that  point — she  might  secede  from  the  Austrian 
empire  and  make  her  own  peace  terms.  And  that  would  be 
the   end   of  the  Austrian   Empire. 


but  it  is  evident  that  she  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  her- 
self directly  in  the  path  of  the  cruiser,  or  she  may  sight  the 
cruiser  in  sufficient  lime  to  get  in  her  path.  Moreover,  even 
her  projecting  periscope  is  so  inconspicuous  as  possibly  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  attendant  destroyers.  A  destroyer's 
mode  of  attack  on  a  submarine  is  usually  by  ramming.  The 
submarine  is  of  frail  construction  and  would  smash  like  an 
eggshell  on  the  impact  of  the  destroyer's  bow. 


Let  us  look  first  at  the  northern  end  of  a  battle  line  that  is 
one   thousand   miles  long.     And  here   it  may   be   said  to   have 
two    terminals.      The    first    is   pointed    toward   Koenigsberg   in 
East    Prussia,    and    the    second    toward    the    great    fortress    of  j 
Thorn   on   the   Vistula.     A   Russian  army  is   well   within   Ger-  j 
man    territory    and    has    been    reported    as    fifty    miles    from 
Koenigsberg    and    struggling    desperately    for    every    foot    of  I 
progress  against  a   German  defense  that   is  being  steadily   re- 
inforced.    So  far  as  the  attack  upon  Thorn  is  concerned  the  | 
Russian    forces    are    about    ten    miles    from    the    frontier    and  i 
they,  too,  are  being  hotly  opposed  and  they  are  also  in  danger 
of    a    rear    attack    by    Germans    coming    south    from    Mlawa.  ', 
Koenigsberg,  Thorn,  and  Mlawa  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  i 
maps  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  ganglia  of  this  northern 
struggle.  

The  movement  against  Koenigsberg  is  by  all  counts  the 
more  important.  Already  it  constitutes  an  invasion  of  Ger- 
many and  at  a  most  sensitive  point.  East  Prussia  is  the  home 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whose  aristocratic  preten- 
sions have  so  far  estranged  the  rural  population  as  to  reduce 
it  to  the  verge  of  revolt.  There  was  extensive  rioting  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  Russian  invasion,  while  the  exodus  to 
Berlin  of  the  dispossessed  people  produced  the  most  uneasy 
feeling  throughout  the  country.  Upon  that  occasion  the  in- 
vading Russians  were  disastrously  beaten  and  they  may  be 
beaten  again  now,  but  if  they  should  be  successful  in  main- 
taining their  present  foothold  the  moral  effects  must  be  very 
great.  

Coming  south  from  the  Prussian  frontier,  we  find  that 
Warsaw  still  furnishes  an  important  knot  in  the  line,  and  it 
is  a  knot  so  tight  as  to  defy  all  efforts  to  unravel  it.  The 
Germans  are  about  thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  but  the 
fortifications  upon  either  side  are  now  so  strong  as  to  produce 
a  deadlock.  Moreover,  we  may  believe  that  considerable  num- 
bers of  troops  have  been  sent  to  the  south  for  the  attack  and 
the  defense  of  the  Carpathian  passes,  the  doorways  into  Hun- 
gary. Here  the  main  fighting  has  been  to  the  northeast  and 
northwest.  None  the  less  the  German  attack  upon  Warsaw 
continues  vigorously.  Evidently  a  success  here  would  have  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  the  Russian  aggressive  against  both 
Koenigsberg  and  Thorn.       

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  no  more  cruiser  raids  on 
the  British  coast.  The  results  even  at  the  best  are  insig- 
nificant, and  Germany  certainly  can  not  afford  to  risk  any 
more  cruisers.  She  can  not  have  more  than  nine  of  them  left, 
and  of  these  two  were  recently  uncompleted,  while  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  third  was  seriously  damaged  in  the 
North  Sea  fight  of  ten  days  ago.  Germany  has  now  lost  six- 
teen cruisers,  which  leaves  a  tremendous  gap  in  her  navy, 
although  so  far  she  has  lost  no  battleships.  The  German 
claim  in  have  sunk  a  British  cruiser  in  the  last  fight  must 
In-  dismissed  as  untenable  unless  we  must  suppose  that  Admiral 
Beatty  deliberately  lied.  The  German  assertion  is  based 
mainly  on  the  report  of  an  aviator  and  we  must  suppose  that 
what  he  saw  was  actually  the  sinking  of  the  Biucchcr. 


There  is  a  point  in  Admiral  Realty's  report  that  is  worthy 
oi  note.  He  says,  "The  presence  of  the  enemy's  submarines 
subs  quently  necessitated  the  action  being  broken  ofT."  Other 
reports  say  that  it  was  the  vicinity  of  the  mine  fields  that 
compelled  the  British  ships  to  relinquish  the  chase.  But  if 
th  submarines  were  the  most  important  factor  we  must 
re-Jster  another  mark  of  efficiency  in  favor  of  the  mosquito 
craft.  It  is  evident  that  neither  a  high  speed  nor  the  pro- 
nation of  destroyers  was  considered  by  Admiral  Beatty  to  be 
sufficient.     A   submarine   can    not   possibly   overhaul   a   cruiser, 


Admiral  Beatty's  ships  carried  12-inch  and  13.5-inch  wire- 
wound  guns,  said  by  the  Krupps  to  be  badly  designed  and  un- 
reliable. The  12-inch  gun  weighs  about  sixty  tons  and  will 
penetrate  8-inch  armor  at  twenty  miles,  striking  a  blow  equiva- 
lent to  raising  53,000  tons  one  foot.  The  range  during  the 
battle  was  from  five  to  twelve  miles,  and  as  the  ships  were 
traveling  nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour  the  marksmanship  must 
have  been  of  a  high  order. 


A  dispatch  from  Berlin  says:  "Remarkable  figures  regard- 
ing a  new  German  naval  gun  are  given  by  a  German  artillery 
expert  writing  in  the  Artilieristische  Mounts  Heft.  In  dis- 
cussing an  assertion  by  the  London  Times  that  the  German 
navy  possesses  a  gun  which  carries  three  miles  further  than 
the  best  British  weapon,  the  writer  admits  that  the  Krupps  arc 
manufacturing  a  gun  whose  projectile  weighs  920  kilograms 
(about  a  ton)  and  which  develops  a  muzzle  velocity  of  940 
metres  (about  3700  feet)  in  a  second.  The  expert  reckons 
from  these  figures  that  the  gun  has  fifty-eight  per  cent  more 
muzzle  force  than  the  British  navy's  best  weapon  and  has  a 
range  of  about  forty-two  kilometres  (about  twenty-eight 
miles),  while  the  Channel  at  Dover  is  only  thirty-three  kilo- 
metres (about  twenty-two  miles)  wide.  He  says  the  figures 
given,  if  correct,  will  permit  the  Germans  eventually  to  com- 
mand the  English  coast  from  Calais  for  a  distance  of  nine 
kilometres    (about   six  miles)    inland   with  the  new  gun." 


A  Turkish  attack  upon  Egypt  no  doubt  seems  enticingly 
easy  to  the  writers  of  newspaper  headlines.  It  may  not  seem 
so  easy  to  the  Turkish  commanders,  who  are  doubtless 
listening  intently  for  the  premonitory  rumbles  of  an  Egyptian 
revolt  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign.  The  Egyptians 
are  not  a  strikingly  intelligent  people,  but  neither  are  they 
fools,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  men  with  the  semblance 
of  human  beings  who  would  revolt  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing themselves  back  under  Turkish  rule.  Oriental  revolts 
have  usually  had  a  precisely  opposite  intention  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Egypt  was  never  more  profoundly  passive 
than  at  the  present  time.  But  from  the  military  point  of 
view  the  project  of  invasion  seems  almost  impossible.  The 
Turkish  army  must  cross  a  desert  190  miles  long.  The  few 
wells  that  exist  have  been  carefully  destroyed.  The  sand  is 
almost  impassable  by  artillery.  And  as  soon  as  the  army 
of  invasion  had  floundered  through  this  frightful  and  water- 
less wilderness  it  would  find  itself  in  front  of  a  greatly  su- 
perior British  army  that  has  been  elaborating  its  fortifica- 
tions for  months.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  army  of 
100,000  Turks  would  need  150.000  camels  to  carry  its  baggage, 
water,  and  ammunition.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  is  not  im- 
possible, but  it  is  wildly  improbable. 


We  still  hear  that  Roumania  and  Italy  are  about  to  enter 
the  war,  but  so  far  they  have  not  done  so.  None  the  less 
there  can  not  be  much  doubt  of  their  intention.  Italy  is  ob- 
viously preparing  herself  to  the  last  shoe  buckle.  She  re- 
fused German  aid  in  her  late  catastrophe.  And  Roumania  has 
just  accepted  a  loan  from  Great  Britain  which  could  have 
been  intended  for  nothing  but  war  purposes.  Italy  and  Rou- 
mania are  so  closely  in  sympathy  that  they  are  almost  certain 
to  act  in  concert.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  an  under- 
standing with  England  to  enter  the  war  simultaneously  with 
the  dispatch  of  the  new  levies  in  May.  In  any  case  they 
would  probably  prefer  to  delay  operations  until  the  spring. 


Italy's  reluctance  is  due  to  a  point  of  honor.  She  was 
allied  with  Germany  and  Austria,  but  it  was  a  defensive  and 
not  an  offensive  alliance.  She  was  not  consulted  in  the 
Servian  matter  and  she  felt  herself  in  no  way  obliged  to 
participate  in  its  results.  But  to  refrain  from  helping  her 
allies  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  helping  their  enemies, 
and  there  is  a  party  in  Italy  that  is  unwilling  to  see  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany.  But  if  Italy  should  enter  the 
war  by  a  roundabout  way,  so  to  speak,  there  would  be  no 
strong  objections  from  any  one,  and  a  roundabout  way  could 
be  found  in  a  declaration  against  Turkey.  Now  Turkey,  by 
declaring  a  Holy  War,  has  menaced  Italian  interests  in  Tripoli. 
By  sending  an  army  against  Egypt  she  has  still  further 
menaced  them,  since  the  Mohammedans  of  Tripoli  could 
hardly  keep  quiet  with  a  Turkish  force  fighting  in  Egypt. 
Turkey  has  been  warned  by  her  German  advisers  to  do  noth- 
ing hostile  to  Italy,  but  if  Italy  wants  an  excuse  she  can 
easily  find  one.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  against 
Italy  and  Roumania  quite  as  much  as  against  Russia  that  the 
Austro-German  forces  are  advancing  for  the  protection  of 
Hungary.  Italy  can  place  a  million  men  in  the  field  and  keep 
them  there  at  that  strength.  Roumania  can  do  the  same  with 
about  half  a  million  men. 

The  Zeppelin  uses  two  kinds  of  bombs,  one  that  is  merely 
dropped  and  another  that  is  projected  from  a  sort  of  torpedo 
tube  with  a  universal  joint  so  that  it  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction.  The  bomb  is  usually  about  twenty  inches  long  and 
four  inches  in  diameter.  In  addition  to  the  explosive  proper, 
which  is  in  the  nose,  it  carries  a  combustible  compound  that 
starts  a  sort  of  turbine  which  gives  to  the  projectile  a  pro- 
pulsive as  well  as  a  rotatory  motion.  But  it  gives  off  no  flame, 
since    flame    would    be    dangerous   to    a   gas-filled    balloon.      A 


bomb  on  being  dropped  from  a  Zeppelin  has  two  movements, 
li  is  carried  downward  by  gravity  and  it  is  also  carried  for- 
ward by  the  motion  of  the  airship,  and  it  is  this  forward 
motion  that  makes  the  aim  so  uncertain. 


Although  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  on  the  planta- 
tions in  French  Indo-China  is  constantly  increasing, 
most  of  the  product  is  obtained  from  a  wild  shrub  (Cin- 
namomum  Louroiri)  growing  in  the  forest.  When  a 
native  discovers  a  cinnamon  tree  he  must  make  a 
declaration  before  the  local  administration,  which  cuts 
down  the  tree  and  authenticates  its  product.  The  profits 
accruing  to  the  discoverer  of  a  single  tree  sometimes 
reach  a  large  sum.  This  industry  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants  of  Fai-fo.  The  va- 
riety most  prized  is  the  wild  royal  cinnamon  of  Thanh- 
Hoa,  which  is  thought  by  the  Chinese  to  possess  a  high 
medicinal  value.     It  brings  as  high  as  $80  a  pound. 


The  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  various  countries  at  war 
have  been  asked  for  their  opinions  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
struggle.  All  of  them  profess  to  believe  that  it  will  go  on 
for  years.  Now  with  all  due  deference  to  these  eminent  men 
it  may  be  said  that  their  opinions  have  no  value  and  simply 
because  they  are  not  real  opinions.  They  are  diplomatic 
opinions.  Six  months  ago  every  one  of  these  men  would 
have  said  that  war  was  unthinkable,  inconceivable,  and  that, 
too,  would  have  been  a  diplomatic  opinion,  since  every  one  of 
them  knew  that  war  was  inevitable.  An  authoritative  opinion 
today  that  the  war  would  be  a  short  one  would  be  hailed  at 
once  as  a  confession  of  weakness.  Therefore  no  such  opinions 
are  given.  

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  an  outraged  sentiment  of 
humanity  that  will  compel  the  laying  down  of  arms,  although 
that  sentiment  is  a  very  real  and  a  very  powerful  thing.  But 
there  are  other  factors  at  work  and  they  are  studiously  ignored 
by  the  authorities  that  have  been  consulted  and  who  base 
their  estimates  solely  upon  military  considerations.  And  even 
from  this  limited  point  of  view  there  are  military  considera- 
tions upon  which  none  of  them  touch.  If  Italy  and  Roumania 
enter  the  war  it  will  be  the  last  page  of  the  last  chapter. 
It  will  mean  the  collapse  of  Austria,  and  with  Austria  gone 
the  southern  frontiers  of  Germany  are  undefended.  Now  we 
may  have  the  kindliest  feelings  for  Austria  and  still  recog- 
nize that  she  is  mortally  wounded.  There  are  constant  rumors 
that  she  is  seeking  peace  and  while  the  earlier  rumors  were 
emphatically  contradicted  by  Russia"  the  later  ones  have  not 
been  so  contradicted.  Austria's  mobilization  orders  have 
called  forth  fierce  rioting  in  Trieste,  Fiume,  Agrain,  and 
Karlstadt,  and  we  are  told  of  serious  troubles  in  Transylvania 
and  that  general  apprehension  is  felt  as  to  the  outcome. 
From  England  we  read  that  the  increase  in  food  prices  is 
being  severely  felt.  Riots  are  reported  from  Italy,  and  a  dis- 
patch from  Berlin  speaks  of  a  large  force  of  police  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prevent  the  looting  of  the  bread  shops.  That 
these  reports  have  been  allowed  to  reach  the  outside  world  is 
indication  that  the  facts  themselves  are  of  the  gravest  kind. 
The  bulletins  of  battles  are  likely  still  to  hold  the  imagina- 
tion, but  the  actual  critical  news  of  the  day  may  not  be  found 
in  them,  but  rather  in  the  unobtrusive  news  items  that  speak 
of   the    popular   mutterings   of   sullen    discontent. 


And  perhaps  Austria  is  not  the  only  country  that  is  racing 
neck  by  neck  with  revolution.  Wars  have  sometimes  been 
considered  as  a  useful  alternative  to  revolution  and  have  yet 
been  followed  by  revolution.  Stories  of  abundant  food,  or 
universal  enthusiasm,  and  of  crowded  theatres  may  well  be 
taken  cum  grano  sal  is.  Let  us  remember  that  there  are  now 
countries  in  Europe  that  not  only  exclude  every  foreign  news- 
paper, but  that  censor  practically  every  letter  that  comes  in 
or  that  goes  out.  Now  military  secrecy  requires  no  such  safe- 
guards as  these.  They  are  dictated  by  a  fear  of  revolution, 
and  it  may  be  said  unhesitatingly  that  revolution,  or  threatened 
revolution,  is  one  of  the  factors  to  which  we  may  look  with 
some  amount  of  confidence  as  a  peace  bringer.  That  the  un- 
numbered millions  of  dumb  and  driven  sheep  that  make  up  the 
population  of  Europe  will  continue  to  be  dumb  and  driven 
sheep  during  the  five  or  ten  years  of  war  complacently  con- 
templated by  the  serene  highnesses  and  generalissimos  and 
political  high  mightinesses  who  contribute  their  "opinions"  to 
the  press  is  unthinkable.  They  may  seem  to  control  the  man- 
hood of  Europe,  but  even  they  can  hardly  suppose  that  they 
own  it.  And  even  popular  enthusiasm,  never  so  intense  as 
we  are  led  to  believe,  must  eventually  dissolve  in  the  torrents 
of  blood  represented  by  the  casualty  lists  with  their  millions 
of  names.  The  war  will  not  last  ten  years  nor  five.  Indeed 
it  would  be  safer  to  make  our  computations  in  months  rather 
than  in  years.  And  it  might  also  be  safe  to  predict  that  the 
war  will  not  be  brought  to  an  end  by  battles,  but  by  starvation, 
riots,  and  revolution.  Sidney  Corvn. 

San  Francisco,  February  4,  1915. 


The  phenomenal  increase  which  has  characterized 
the  growth  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  eight  years  was  more  than  main- 
tained in  1914.  The  amount  of  petroleum  produced  in 
the  last  twelve  months  approximated  292,000.000  bar- 
rels. These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  more  than 
thirteen  per  cent  over  the  production  in  1913,  which 
reached   the   total   of  248.446.230  barrels. 


The  amount  of  gold  or  any  other  metal  ever  coined  in 
Paraguay  is  so  small  that  it  can  with  safety  be  entirely 
excluded  from  consideration.  None  whatever  is  in 
circulation  at  this  time  and  the  very  few  coins  of  Para- 
guayan origin  outstanding  are  held  as  curiosities. 


February  6,  1915. 
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IF  THINE  ENEMY  THIRST. 


An  Eye  for  an  Eye  and  a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth. 


If  you'll  'ear  my  gentle  voice — and  it's  a-gettin' 
bloomin'  gentle  now — there's  nothink  so  heasy  as 
preachin'.     Hit's  the  practicin'  that's  so  bloody  'ard. 

'Ere  I  lies,  a  cawnvic'  in  the  'orspital  ward  of  a 
Hamerican  state  prison,  a-coughin'  of  my  blessid  lungs 
out,  and  servin'  a  tenner  for  'uggin'  of  a  dear  hold 
gemmun  with  hundue  haffection.  Yet  I  wos  a  good 
little  bit  of  a  chappie,  doncherno,  when  I  wos  a  kid.  I 
grew  up  good,  too ;  used  to  be  p'inted  bout  has  a  lovely 
hexample  at  the  Silver  Star  Mission  Sunday-School  in 
Bleedin'  'Art  Yard — and,  snare  me  for  a  dickey-bird,  hif 
I  didn't  use  to  instruck  one  of  the  hinfant  classes  meself. 
So  you  see,  guv'nor,  that  I  knows  somethink  of  the 
preachin'  part  of  the  bizness.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  'ow 
I  come  out  in  the  practicin'. 

One  of  the  pawson  fellers  that  used  to  come  to  the 
mission  was  a  bloke  called  the  Reverind  'Osea  Cawning. 
'E  wos  a  'ard  un,  'e  wos — a  regular  winegar  chap. 
Yes,  blawst  me  if  'e  wosn't  wus  than  winegar — 'e 
wos  hall  bitin'  hacid,  the  sorter  cove  that  wos 
never  'appy  'cept  'e  wos  a-preachin'  'ell  and  damnation. 
I  never  wonst  'ear  'im  speak  of  Gord  as  a  Gord  of 
mercy,  but  alius  as  a  horful  bein'  of  wengeance  and 
punishment. 

I  wos  a-commin'  down  Haldget  Street  one  doiy,  when 
I  see  Pawson  Cawning  a-chinnin'  it  with  a  big,  fat  cove 
— one  of  those  'ere  solid  ole  duffers  that  looks  as  hif 
they  wos  stuffed  out  with  Bank  of  Hingland  notes. 
The  pawson  'ad  a  little  book  in  'is  'and,  and  pretty  soon 
I  see  old  money-bags  put  'is  fat  forefinger  in  'is  weskit- 
pockit  and  'ook  out  a  couple  of  sovs.  Then  the  pawson 
wrote  something  down  in  the  little  book,  and  dropped  the 
yellow-boys  in  'is  purse. 

"Beggin  again,"  I  says,  says  I  to  myself,  and  s'elp 
me  Bawb  hif  I  wasn't  goin'  to  turn  and  walk  awoiy, 
rather  than  speak  to  'is  nibsey,  the  pawson,  when  I  see 
'im  do  somethink  which  med  my  berlood  run  cold.  You 
see,  sir,  it  'appened  in  this  woiy.  In  sayin'  good-bye  to 
the  rich  cove  the  pawson  got  a  little  flurrid,  doncherno, 
and  instead  of  puttin'  the  purse  in  'is  hinside  coat- 
pockit,  and  the  little  book  wot  'ad  the  names  down  on 
it  in  'is  houtside  coat-pockit,- strike  me  ugly  if  'e  didn't 
button  up  the  little  book  in  'is  hinside  pockit,  and  drop 
the  purse  into  the  pockit  of  'is  top-coat.  Has  quick  has 
I  see  this,  I  says  to  myself,  says  I : 

"Now,  'ere's  the  pawson  gone  and  put  'is  purse  w'ere 
every  young  crook  can  feel  it  a-bulgin',  even  if  'is 
fingers  wos  hall  thumbs.  Just  think  you  now,  the  paw- 
son will  lose  all  that  blessid  money  wot  'e's  been  workin' 
so  'ard  to  rake  in,  and  the  poor  'eathin  won't  get  a 
blessid  fawthin'.  Now,"  I  says,  says  I,  "I'll  jus'  let  'im 
know  wot  a  hawful  mistake  he's  made." 

With  that  I  walks  up  be'ind  the  pawson,  and  slips  my 
'and  into  'is  pockit,  just  to  show  'im  where  the  bloomin' 
purse  wos,  when  'e  turned  like  lightnink  and  grabs  me 
by  the  wrist. 

"Ah,  you  young  rascal,"  'e  says,  says  'e,  "pick  my 
pockit,  would  you  ?" 

Then,  as  'e  looks  at  me  close :  "Gracious  'evins,"  'e 
cries,  "ef  it  aiiit  young  Tggins,  of  the  mission !  Wot 
baseness  !     Wot  a  hawful  hingrate  !" 

I  told  im  I  wos  only  goin'  to  take  'is  purse  hout  of 
'is  pockit  and  give  it  to  'im,  so  as  'e  could  put  it 
sommers  safe,  but  'e  only  larfed — a  nawsty,  'orrid  larf, 
that  sounded  like  as  hif  'e  was  sharpenin'  a  knife  for 
me  on  a  steel  foile. 

When  I  see  that  'e  wouldn't  believe  me  I  struggled  to 
get  awoiy,  but  'e  gripped  my  wrist  with  sich  a  horful 
grip  that  'e  activally  broke  one  of  the  bones.  I  felt  it 
go  snap,  and  begged  'im,  for  Gord's  sake,  to  let  me  hoff. 
but  'e  only  larfed  again — that  orful  larf,  and  said  that, 
s'elp  'im  'evin,  'e  would  make  a  wuss  example  of  me 
nor  wos  ever  Lot's  wife.  With  that  'e  'anded  me  hover 
to  a  cop,  wot  seized  me  by  the  shoulder  w'ile  the  pawson 
— an'  it's  the  gorspel  truth  I'm  a-tellin'  you,  guv'nor — 
kep'  a  'old  on  the  broken  wrist  an'  kep'  a-grindin'  away 
at  the  loose  bones,  until  w'en  I  gets  to  the  station-'ouse 
I  was  dead  foint  with  the  sickness  of  it.  Even  the  cop 
see  that  I  worn't  shammin',  but  the  pawson,  *e  hinsisted 
that  I  was  a  young  reprobate,  that  'e  'ad  discovered  my 
true  character  the  first  moment  he'd  fixed  'is  peepers  on 
my  'andsome  mug — and  so  they  shoved  me  into  chokey. 
Then  'e  wanted  to  come  in  and  proiy  with  me,  but  the 
sergeant,  'e  gave  the  pawson  a  queer  kind  of  a  look 
loike,  up  and  down — so  fawshin,  doncherno — and  says, 
says  'e,  'twas  "again'  the  regilations." 

The  pawson  was  there  bright  an'  early  nex'  mawning. 
an'  I  thought  at  fust  'e  wasn't  a-goin'  to  happear  ag'in' 
me.  but  bless  'is  Christian  'eart.  I'm  jiggered  if  'e  didn't 
want  ter  proiy  with  me  ag'in.  I  begged  'im  to  let  my 
pore  mother  know  where  I  wos,  but  'e  said  she  would 
be  much  better  hof  to  be  rid  of  me,  and  that,  w'en  I  got 
hout  of  jail,  I  could  go  back  to  'er  a  better  man.  Then 
I  begged  'im  to  give  me  another  chawnce,  but  'e  said 
'e  might  'av'  if  I  'adn't  tried  to  steal  the  Lord's  money, 
and  that  nothink  could  move  'im. 

Of  course  I  wos  committed,  altho'  the  superintendent 
of  the  mission  give  me  a  hangelic  character.  The  paw- 
son, 'owever,  got  in  a  regilar  black  heye  to  anythink 
like  hextenuating  circumstances  by  saying  that  I  wos 
a  'ipercrite  of  the  most  hout  and  hout  koind,  an'  the 
beak  giv'  me  seven  year  at  Pentonville. 

I  got  hout  in  something  hover  six  year,  on  haccount 
of  my  good-condick  credits.     The  chaplain  at  Penton- 


ville wos  a  very  different  snoozer  to  the  Rev.  'Osea 
Cawning,  and  when  I'd  made  my  time  'e  advised  me  to 
get  away  from  Lunnon — to  leave  hold  Hingland,  in  fack 
— and  begin  life  ag'in  in  a  new  world.  'E  did  more  nor 
giv'  me  hadvice — which  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  picnic 
— 'e  give  me  a  letter  to  a  brother  of  'is,  the  capt'in  hof 
a  ship  that  wos  a-goin'  hout  to   Hinjy.     So   I   shipped. 

I  wos  comin'  hout  of  the  galley  one  mornin' 
with  a  big  tooreen  of  pease-soup  in  my  'ands,  when  who 
should  I  see.  sittin'  in  a  chair  on  the  quarter-deck,  but 
the  Rev.  'Osea  Cawning.  It  knocked  me  so  bloody  silly 
that  I  dropped  the  tooreen  onto  the  deck.  That  was  the 
beginnin'  of  my  troubles  there,  for  when  the  bo'sun's 
mate  turned  round  at  the  row  and  see  the  greasy  slush 
a-runnin'  down  the  planks  to  the  scuppers,  he  fetched  me 
such  a  'orrible  lick  across  the  shoulders  with  a  rope's- 
hend  that  I  actoally  thought  'e  'ad  broken  my  spoine. 
I  let  out  a  screech  that  must  'ave  waked  up  the  whole 
ship.  At  hany  rate  it  woke  up  the  pawson,  and  as  soon 
as  'e  seen  me  'e  knew  me. 

"Merciful  'evins!"  he  cries,  "hif  it  haint  that  bloody- 
minded  joil-bird,  young  Tggins!" 

My  life  wos  just  a  'ell,  sir,  for  the  nex'  two  weeks, 
and  I  howes  it  all  to  that  servint  of  the  meek  and 
lowly. 

Jest  at  the  time  when  I  wos  a-thinkin'  of  either  cuttin' 
the  pawson's  throat  with  the  carvin'-knife.  or  throwin' 
myself  hoverboard  a  fire  broke  hout  about  midnight  in 
the  cargo — w'ich  wos  mostly  furniture  and  coal  oil — 
and  there  was  hold  'Arry  to  pay.  Hi  say  hit  wos  spon- 
taneous combust'in — or  a  wisitation  of  Providence ;  but, 
strike  me  bloind,  guv'nor,  hif  that  pawson  didn'  go  and 
lay  it  hall  along  to  me.  There  .wasn't  time,  'owsomever, 
to  show  Cawning  'ow  mistaken  'e  wos,  for  the  cargo 
was  hall  in  a  bloise  afore  you  could  say  'anky-panky, 
just  for  hall  the  world  as  hif  it  'ad  been  set  afire  to  in 
'arf  a  dozen  places  at  wonst.  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  mawnin'  the  vessel  was  flame  and  smoke  from  hend 
to  hend,  and  we  'ad  to  take  to  the  boats.  There  wos 
only  two  of  these  that  wos  big  enough,  or  stawnch 
enough,  to  be  of  hany  use,  and  there  wos  such  a  horful 
sight  of  smoke  and  smeach  a-pourink  up  between  hev'ry 
plank  that  we  tumbled  into  these  without  horder. 
Hev'rybody,  of  course,  wanted  to  be  in  the  first  boat, 
and  the  consekevence  wos  that,  when  she  pulled  hoff, 
she  wos  a-loaded  down  till  the  sea  come  just  a  hinch  or 
two  from  her  gunnell.  The  capt'in  tried  to  keep  hup 
discipline,  but  'twasn't  no  use;  and  as  I  wos  small  and 
weak,  I  wos  beat  back  and  'ad  to  get  into  the  port 
boat,  which  wos  just  where  the  bloomin'  smoke  wos  the 
'eaviest  and  most  smotherink.  Gord  was  a-watchink 
hover  me,  you  see,  sir — for  I  'ear  tell  arterwards  that 
hev'rybody  in  the  first  boat  was  drowned,  and  I  know 
that  hev'rybody  in  our  boat  died — 'cept  this  'ere  braund 
from  the  burnink. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  myself  in  the  boat — and  jiminy 
craminy,  wot  a  black  night -it  was — I  crawled  up  to  the 
bow  and  stowed  away  in  there  a  bag  of  biskivits  and  a 
'arf  bottle  of  sherry  wine,  which  we  'ad  in  the  galley 
for  cookiu'.  I  didn't  say  nothink  about  the  swag,  cos 
you  see,  sir,  I  didn't  know  'ow  much  tuck  there  wos 
in  the  boat,  and  I  thought  I  'ad  better  wait  a  bit  an' 
see  which  way  the  cat's  meat  wos  a-valkin'  afore  I  let 
pussy  out  of  the  bag.  Well,  sir,  it  wos  just  a-bloomin' 
good  job  that  I  did,  for  when  we  looked  around  in 
the  mawnin',  you  can  tickle  me  to  death  with  a  'ot 
feather  hif  it  didn't  turn  out  that  there  wasn't  a  crumb 
or  a  drop  on  board. 

The  rosy,  bloomin'  dawrn  showed  me  another  thing — 
it  showed  me  a  sweet  and  lovely  gemman  sleepin'  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  with  'is  'at  horf  and  'is  foice  all 
smudged  up  'with  smoke.  It  wos  the  Reverind  'Osea 
Cawning.  I  carn't  hexplain  to  you,  sir,  just  'ow  it  wos ; 
but  w'en  I  see  'im  sprawled  out  there,  with  'is  'ead 
doddlin'  this  woiy  and  that,  I  feel  somethink  come  hover 
me  like  a  'ot  and  cold  flush  all  to  wonst — just  as  I  re- 
member 'avin'  'ad  w'en  I  wos  took  down  with  the 
smallpox.  I  felt  as  though  somethink  wos  goin'  to 
appen,  and  as  though  I  wos  goin'  to  be  right  in  it. 

The  sun  jumped  hout  of  the  sea,  like  a  red-'ot  cannon- 
ball,  and  by  the  time  it  wos  hover'ead,  hit  wos  a  white- 
'ot  cannon-ball.  'Oly  Moses,  but  that  doiy  was  a  blis- 
terer,  and  about  'arf-past  four  one  of  us,  a  Norway 
feller,  that  'ad  got  badly  'urt  in  the  'ead  by  the  pump- 
wheel,  just  stretched  'imself  hout  an'  died.  The  paw- 
son kept  a-snoozin'  all  doiy,  with  'is  'ead  under  one  of 
the  seats,  an'  the  hother  feller,  a  hold  man  'e  wos,  and 
I  think  a  Hirishman,  set  on  the  gunnel  paddlin'  'is  feet 
in  the  water,  and  dippin'  'is  straw  'at  in  the  sea  to  keep 
'is  'ead  cool.  Gord  love  ye,  sir,  'e  moight  just  as  well 
'ave  dipped  'is  'at  in  'ot  water,  for  the  sea  itself  seemed 
lo  be  a-bilin'.  There  wasn't  breeze  enough  to  lift  a 
chickadee's  feather,  and  'twas  so  bloomin'  'ot  that  I 
couldn't  wink  my  heyelids,  they  wos  that  droy.  Hof 
course  I  didn't  dare  say  a  word  about  the  biskivits  and 
sherry,  cos  I  knew  there  wasn't  enough  to  go  aroun". 
and  I  didn't  want  any  blarsted  row  about  it,  doncherno. 
So  I  suffered  with  the  rest  on  'em  durin'  the  doiy,  hut 
w'en  the  sun  dropped  down  into  the  sea,  so  like  a  red- 
'ot  cannon-ball  again  that  you  could  'ear  hit  iss.  and  hit 
got  dark  with  a  rush,  I  just  took  a  nibble  at  a  biskivit 
and  a  swig  or  two  at  the  sherry,  and  went  to  sleep 
feelin'  quite  comfor'able.  W'en  I  woke  next  doiy.  the 
Hirish  sailor-man  wos  gone,  so  I  suppose  V  toppled 
hoff  the  gunnel  durin'  the  night.  The  pawson  wos  still 
a-lyin'  lion  'is  back  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  with  is 
'ead  htinder  the  seat,  so,  as  I  feel  kind  of  peckish, 
doncherno,  I  raked  hout  my  tuck,  and  'elped  myself  to 


a  biskivit  or  two  and  another  good  swig  of  the  wine. 
It  must  'av'  been  the  gurgle  of  the  sherry  that  woke  up 
the  pawson,  for  w'en  I  turned  around  hafter  puttin' 
the  bottle  back  in  its  place,  there  wos  the  Rev.  'Osea 
Cawning.  wrigglin'  hout  from  htinder  the  seat  like  a 
long  black  worm.  Xotwithstandin'  the  shelter  of  the 
seat,  'is  'cad  looked  like  a  roasted  skull,  with  'orrid 
streaks  of  'air  and  dirt  hall  over  it.  and  w'ile  'e  steadied 
'imself  with  one  'and;  'e  clawed  in  the  hair  with  the 
hother,  and  pointed  to  w'ere  I  knows  'is  mouth  wos, 
although  I  could  see  nothink  but  a  black  crack.  I 
thought,  too.  I  see  'im  makin'  a  sort  of  a  movement 
with  this  crack  that  looked  like  "Tggins!"  Arter 
sittin'  a  w'ile  an'  lookin'  hat  'im  and  thinkin'  bloody 
'ard,  I  goes  hover  and  sits  down  on  the  seat  'longside 
of  'im. 

"Feelin'  horful  bad,  pawson?"  I  asks  'im,  kind  of 
sympathetic-loike. 

'E  rolls  up  'is  blood-shot  eyes  at  me.  and  nods  'is  'ead. 

Then,  some'ow,  I  couldn'  'elp  sayin':  "You've  made 
me  feel  horful  bad  in  your  doiy.  pawson,"  says  I. 

'E  shook  'is  'ead,  piteous-loike.  and  pointed  again  to 
w'ere  'is  mouth  wos. 

"Do  you  remember  that  doiy  when  you  broke  my 
wrist — this  wrist?"  I  says,  puttin'  it  right  in  front  of 
'im,  so  that  'e  couldn'  'elp  seein'  it — "and  kep'  a-grindin' 
and  a-grindin'  at  it  with  such  a  horful  pain  that  it  makes 
me  sick  even  now  to  think  of  it?  Do  you  remember  all 
that,  pawson  ?" 

'E  tried  to  bring  'is  two  'ands  together  as  though  'e 
wos  beggin'  for  mercy ;  but  'e  couldn't  do  it,  an'  fell 
back  in  a  'eap,  loike  a  bundle  of  dirty  clothes. 

"And  do  you  remember."  I  goes  hon,  "  'ow  you 
wouldn'  rest  until  you  'ad  me  be'ind  the  prison-bars  and 
made  me  a  regilar  joil-bird?" 

'E  rolls  'is  'ead  about  and  sort  of  blows  out  a  sound 
that  seemed  like  "Forgive  me."  I  wos  very  glad  to 
'ear  'im  say  that,  doncherno,  cos  it  sounded  as  though 
'e  wos  a-beginnin'  to  realize  wot  a  bloody  bad  friend 
'e  'ad  been  to  me.     So  I  went  on : 

"And  do  you  remember,"  I  says,  says  I,  "  'ow,  as  soon 
as  you  found  hout  I  wos  on  board  the  Eron,  you  started 
bin  to  make  my  life  a  'ell  for  me?" 

Then  I  says:  "Cos  hif  you  don't,  /  do,  an'  damn  well, 
too,  doncherno." 

I  stops  a  minnit.  lookin'  down  at  the  pawson  as  'e 
clawed  about  with  'is  'ands,  then  I  goes  on  again,  an'  I 
says,  says  I : 

"Talkin's  bloody  dry  work ;  it's  about  time  I  took  a 
nip." 

I  watches  the  pawson  as  I  says  this,  an'  I  sees  'is 
chest  'eave  hup  and  down,  an'  'is  eyes  turn  just  as  I've 
seen  a  'are's  heyes  turn  w'en  the  bloody  yelpin'  pack  of 
'ounds  wos  close  onto  'er.  So  I  steps  back  to  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and,  takin'  hout  the  sherry  bottle,  I  wets  hit 
in  the  sea  onst  or  twice,  then  lets  it  dry  in  the  sun — 
which  wos  a  trick  for  coolin'  things  hoff  that  I  'ad 
learned  from  the  cook.  Sittin'  down  on  the  seat  'long- 
side  'im  ag'in.  I  puts  the  bottle  hup  to  my  lips  and  took 
a  good  gurglin'  drink — only  'twas  more  gurgle  than 
drink.  W'en  the  pawson  see  an'  'ear  me  a-doin'  this, 
'e  hacts  just  like  a  bloomin'  loonatic.  or  rather  more 
like  a  dorg  in  a  fit.  'E  struggles,  and  yelps,  and  fights 
hin  the  hair  with  'is  fists,  while  a  reddish-black  froth 
comes  up  to  'is  mouth. 

"  'Old  on,  pawson,"  I  says,  says  I,  "you'll  do  yourself 
a  hinjury  hif  you  go  hon  a-hactin'  like  that.  I've  been 
a-tellin'  you  'ow  you've  served  me — you  a  minister  of 
the  blessed  gorspel  of  good-will  towards  man — an'  now 
I'm  a-goin'  to  show  you  'ow  your  hown  pet  joil-bird  'as 
learned  'ow  to  return  good  for  hevil.  I  might  say  some- 
think about  a  kiss  for  a  blow,  but  you're  such  a  'ijus- 
lookin'  bloke,  such  a  niis'rable,  horful-lookin'  hobjick, 
that,  blow  me  tight,  biff  I  think  as  'ow  your  hown 
mother  would  kiss  you.  You  know,  pawson,"  I  says. 
says  I,  "I  remember  when  I  wos  a  little  kid  at  the  Sil- 
ver Star  Mission,  back  in  Lunnon,  that  I  learned  a  text 
— and  dam'  me  hif  I  don't  think  I  learned  hit  from  you 
— a  text  w'ich  said  as  'ow  'Hif  thine  henemy  thirst, 
give  'im  drink.'  Now,  'ere  we  har,  hafloat  on  the  broad 
and  bloody  hocean.  with  horful  death  a-starin'  us  in  the 
face:  me  a  houtcast  and  a  child  hof  sin,  and  you  a  'oly 
man  of  Gord.  Now,  you've  been  my  henemy  ever  since 
you  set  your  bloomin'  bopticks  on  me.  yet  I'm  a-goin'  to 
foller  the  command  of  the  good  book,  and  I'm  a-goin' 
to  give  my  henemy  drink.  'Cos  why.  'cos  'e's  my 
henemy,  and  'cos  'e's  thirsty — hawful.  beastly,  ravin', 
tearin',  'OYVLIX'  thirsty — and  I'm  a-goin'  to  give  'im 
hall  'e  wants  to  drink." 

1  'ad  a  hold  tarpaulin'  'at  on.  and.  steppin'  down  the 
boat  towards  the  stern,  so  thai  the  pawson  couldn't  see 
me,  1  filled  it  right  hup  with  nice,  green,  luke-warm, 
salt-sea  uater.  Then  li  ft  in*  hup  'is  'ead  with  one  'and. 
I  pried  hopen  'is  gap  of  a  mouth  with  my  thumb,  and 
let  'im  drink  the  'ole  blessed  'atful ! 

For  a  minnit  or  two  he  lay  still  and  contented  loike. 
with  the  salt  water  a-drivilin'  hout  of  the  corners  of  'is 
in. null  and  with  'is  'ands  lyin'  across  on  'is  'oly  bussim. 
Then  in  a  few  minnits  'e  seemed  to  grow  hunheasy; 
then  'c  bent  bisself  hup  in  the  middle  as  though  'e  'ad 
been  squeezed  in  from  both  hends :  then  'e  staggered  to 
'is  knees  and  feet,  and  with  a  'orrid  screech  of  "Glory" 
threw  bisself  hoverboard. 

And  then,  sir.  jusl  lo  show  'ow  a  kind  Goi  I  In 

hover  them  wot  does  'is  biddin',  a  big  si. 
right  'longside  in  less  than  six  hours,  and 
the  Cherub,  was  saved.  Thom 
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SINGERS  AND  SALARIES. 


'Flaneur"  Describes  a  New  Operatic  Economy  Made  Pos- 
sible by  the  War. 


Caruso's  announced  intention  to  leave  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  February,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  season,  and  to  betake  himself  to  Monte  Carlo,  has 
aroused  a  wail  of  lamentation.  One  might  suppose  that 
music  in  general  must  disappear  with  Caruso  and  that 
we  must  be  doomed  henceforth  to  an  operatic  silence. 
Of  course  half  of  this  absurd  outcry  is  affectation. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  music  that  is  not  opera  and 
there  is  plenty  of  good  opera  that  is  not  Caruso.  We 
shall  all  go  on  pretty  much  as  we  have  before,  and  when 
it  pleases  Caruso  to  come  back,  that  is  to  say  when  it 
appears  to  him  to  be  financially  advisable  to  come  back, 
he  will  do  so.  And  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  come. 

But  there  is  some  sort  of  a  story  connected  with 
Caruso's  departure,  and  of  course  it  turns  upon  the  war. 
Everything  turns  upon  the  war  nowadays,  but  in  this 
case  the  connection  is  an  indirect  one.  It  is  current 
talk  in  the  musical  world  that  the  war  has  given  operatic 
managers  a  long-sought  opportunity  to  reduce  salaries 
and  that  Caruso's  remuneration  was  to  be  included  in 
the  general  cut.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that  musical 
salaries  have  been  absurdly  high  for  a  long  time  past 
and  the  managers  were  helpless  in  the  matter  in  the 
face  of  an  American  demand  for  the  best  singers  ob- 
tainable and  of  a  European  competition  to  retain  their 
services  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  now  the 
war  has  changed  all  this.  There  has  been  a  veritable 
migration  of  songbirds,  who  find  that  Europe  has 
something  else  to  do  than  listen  to  them  and  who  are 
experiencing  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  what  it 
means  to  hunt  for  the  job  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
job  to  hunt  them.  Xow  the  managers  would  be  more 
than  human  if  they  failed  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  There  is  no  particular  sentiment  involved.  The 
singers  have  invariably  exacted  all  that  the  traffic  would 
bear.  They  have  given  full  play  to  their  own  com- 
mercial instincts,  which  are  always  of  the  keenest,  and 
they  have  added  their  various  temperamental  tantrums 
to  their  financial  exactions  until  the  life  of  the  manager, 
like  the  life  of  the  policeman,  has  been  a  most  unhappy 
one  and  a  most  unremunerative  one.  And  now  the  shoe 
is  upon  the  other  foot.  The  supply  is  greater  than 
the  demand,  and  according  to  well  understood  market 
rules  the  prices  have  fallen.  It  no  longer  falls  to  the 
singer  to  say  what  he  will  accept.  It  is  for  the  man- 
ager to  say  what  he  will  pay. 

Xow  this  may  or  ma}'  not  be  the  reason  for  Caruso's 
departure.  Mr.  G.  Gatti-Casazza  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  says  that  Caruso  is  bidding  him  a  fond 
farewell  under  duress,  so  to  speak,  that  he  has  had  a 
contract  with  Monte  Carlo  since  1909,  and  that  he 
can  not  postpone  its  fulfillment  any  longer,  and  that  this 
can  be  proved  by  documents.  Monte  Carlo  has  been  per- 
suaded to  be  patient  for  all  these  years,  but  now  patience 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Monte  Carlo  needs  Caruso 
and  will  have  him  in  the  hope  that  the  magic  of  his 
voice  will  fill  not  only  the  opera  house,  but  also  the 
gaming  rooms.  Xow  the  Casino  has  been  nearly  empty 
since  the  war,  its  usual  habitues  either  playing  a  more 
deadly  game  elsewhere  or  having  no  money  left  to  spend 
on  the  lighter  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  said  that  Caruso 
is  to  receive  S3000  a  night  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  so  he 
"follows  the  flag."  Xone  the  less  it  may  still  be  true 
that  the  Metropolitan  could  have  retained  Caruso  if 
they  had  been  willing  to  raise  the  bid  and  to  go  one 
better  than  Monte  Carlo.  The  great  singer  has  not 
allowed  himself  wholly  to  be  weaned  by  his  art  from 
an  occasional  consideration  of  baser  things. 

But  apart  from  Caruso  himself  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  lias  been  a  general  cut  in  salaries  at  the  Metro- 
politan. When  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  came  to  the  helm 
he  found  himself  the  inheritor  of  contracts  that  made 
all  hope  of  profit  a  wild  and  impossible  dream.  Even 
with  a  full  house  there  were  no  profits  in  sight.  Last 
year  it  is  said  that  the  books  just  balanced,  and  as  the 
trend  of  things  was  still  downward  it  was  evident  that 
something  must  be  done  if  unpleasant  deficits  were  to 
be  avoided.  And  then  in  the  nick  of  time  came  the 
war  and  the  invasion  of  singers  who  were  not  only  will- 
ing to  take  the  minimum  wage,  but  glad  to  get  it. 
Naturally  enough  and  properly  enough  the  Metropolitan 
seized  its  opportunity  to  put  matters  on  a  business-like 
footing.  The  salaries  that  it  offered  were  still  superior 
to  European  prices,  but  the  day  of  extortion  was  ob- 
viously over.  And  if  the  day  of  extortion  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  it  would  have  spelt  operatic  ruin. 
The  new  policy  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Xew  York 
Tribune  "on  the  authority  of  an  official  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera   Company."     The  communication  has  a  j 

ed  sting  to  it.  It  suggests  the  turning  of  the 
worm  and  perhaps  the  following  paragraphs  arc-  worth 
quotation : 

_  "The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  is  about  to  take  a  de- 
cided stand  against  the  exactions  of  singers  in  the  matter  of 
salaric.  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  will  refuse  to 
consent  to  any  increase  which  they  may  demand. 

--r.  a  woman,  will  even  be  asked  to  accept  a  smaller 

salaf-   next  season  than   the  one  she  at   present  receives,  and 

if  sh     refuses  this  offer  she  will  not  ;i  L     There  is 

iltion,  however,  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  smaller 

of  the  chorus  and  orchestra. 

"The  contemplated  action  should  have  been  taken  years  ago, 

-    each  year  the  singers  were  demanding  more,  and  unfortu- 

-.heir  demands  had  usually  been  granted." 


After  an  admission  that  the  finances  of  the  company 
are  in  a  bad  way  owing  to  diminished  audiences,  the 
official  in  question  continues: 

"We  do  not  want  to  be  unjust,  and  we  are  not  going  to  take 
any  unfair  advantage  of  the  situation,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  our  expenses  have  greatly  increased,  and  we  are  facing  a 
serious  deficit. 

"The  exactions  of  singers  have  been  continually  increasing 
until  they  have  become  unbearable.  In  the  past,  through 
weakness,  we  have  given  in  to  them.  The  war  has  simply- 
presented  us  with  the  psychological  moment  to  put  an  end  to 
these  exactions,  and  when  their  contracts  come  to  an  end, 
we  will  refuse  to  increase  the  amounts  the  artists  receive, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  highly  paid  soprano  we  will  even  ask 
her  to  accept  less. 

"We  simply  feel  that  the  high-salaried  artists  must  realize 
that  they  can  no  longer  dictate  to  us.  If  they  try  to,  there 
are  plenty  of  others  willing  to  take  their  places." 

Certainly  the  public  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  man- 
agement in  its  efforts  to  reduce  things  to  a  reasonable 
footing.  It  would  have  been  done  long  ago  if  it  had 
been  possible,  and  now  at  last  the  war  has  made  it 
possible.  Flaneur. 

Xew  York,  January  29,  1915. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


As  a  commercial  possibility  the  nipa  palm,  abounding 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  seems  to  be 
unusually  attractive,  both  as  a  producer  of  sugar  and  of 
alcohol.  Already  a  quantity-  of  the  sap  is  used  by 
Manila  distillers  in  making  what  is  regarded  by  many 
persons  as  the  best  alcohol  manufactured.  It  is  claimed 
that  nipa  furnishes  the  cheapest  raw  material  in  the 
world  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  that  denatured 
alcohol  made  in  this  way  is  a  fuel  for  gasoline  motors 
which  is  cheaper  than  gasoline  and  fully  as  efficient.  It 
is  stated  that  with  a  motor  built  for  the  use  of  alcohol 
this  fuel  would  be  twenty  to  thirty-  per  cent  better  than 
gasoline.  There  are  over  100.000  acres  of  nipa  swamp 
now  available  in  the  Archipelago,  of  which  about  ninety 
per  cent  have  never  been  touched.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  untapped  swamp  area  of  the  islands  wTould  yield 
50,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  fuel  every  season.  Some 
of  these  areas  are  privately  owned,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  is  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
and  can  be  leased  for  ten  per  cent  of  the  raw  material 
produced  each  season.  Practically  all  the  alcohol  now 
produced  in  the  Philippines  comes  from  one  nipa  swamp 
of  about  45.000  acres,  of  which  one-third  is  being 
worked.  Xipa  grows  on  lowlands  that  are  overflowed 
by  the  tides.  It  is  propagated  from  the  rocts  of  old 
plants  and  from  seeds  which  float  on  the  water  until 
they  lodge  and  take  root.  The  palm  begins  to  yield 
sap  when  four  years  of  age  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce for  over  fifty  years.  A  striking  characteristic  of 
nipa  sap  is  that  it  is  self-fermenting  and  ready  for  the 
still  within  a  few  hours  after  it  drips  from  the  plant. 
The  alcohol  obtained  from  this  sap  is  called  "tuba" 
and  is  capable  of  rectification  as  high  as  any  alcohol 
known.  Xo  modern  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  industry  to  lessen  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
sap  or  of  distilling  it:  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made 
so  far  to  improve  the  cultivation  or  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  sap. 

■■■  

"Kamiko,"  as  paper  clothing  is  called  in  Japan,  is 
made  of  the  real  Japanese  paper  manufactured  from 
mulberry  bark.  The  paper  has  little  "size"  in  it,  and 
though  soft  and  warm,  a  thin  layer  of  silk  wadding  is 
placed  between  two  sheets  of  the  paper  and  the  whole 
is  quilted.  Velvet  shirts  and  drawers  made  in  this 
way  are  more  comfortable  than  flannels.  The  Japanese 
soldiers  realized  the  value  of  this  kind  of  clpthing  when 
they  had  to  weather  a  Siberian  winter.  The  only  draw- 
back to  this  clothing  is  that  it  is  not  washable.  A  com- 
pany in  Yokohama  is  supplying  large  quantities  of 
paper  shirts  to  the  Russian  army.  It  states  that  paper 
clothes  are  extensively  manufactured  in  Japan.  The 
garments  are  made  of  tough,  soft  fabric,  strong  enough 
to  hold  buttons  sewn  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  and  are 
said  to  be  verv  serviceable. 


In  all  parts  of  West  Africa  there  are  evidences  that 
for  centuries  before  the  natives  began  to  import  or  to 
buy  European  cotton  goods  from  the  European  trader 
they  grew  their  own  cotton  and  wove  on  hand  looms 
their  own  cotton  goods.  They  also  manufactured  soap, 
and  have  made  free  use  of  it  in  keeping  both  their 
clothes  and  bodies  clean,  as  may  be  observed  by 
those  who  travel  through  the  country.  Some  wash 
their  bodies,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  two  and  three 
times  a  day. 

Xo  longer  may  the  Panama  hat  be  said  to  be  a 
product  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Western  world,  for 
now  the  Chinese  are  producing  a  popular  Panama,  hav- 
ing established  a  modern  factory  at  Chengtu,  and  its- 
operation  has  been  very  successful.  The  hats  are  made 
from  the  leaf  of  a  native  palm  that  is  abundant  in  that 
region.  The  leaves  are  cut  into  thin  strips,  bleached. 
and  woven  into  hats  that  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from   the   foreign   product.     About  200   workmen   are 

employed. 

-*  «  ^- 

I  he   spreading  of  rabies  by  infected  coyotes  among 
cattle   grazing  in   the  national   forests  has  assumed  a 
grave  aspect  in  the  forests  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  ' 
In  one  county  alone  a  loss  of  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  is  charged  to  rabid  coyotes. 


The  Master. 

Supposed  to  have  been   written    not  long  aft€r  the  Cilil  War, 

A  flying  word  from  here  and  there 

Had  sown  the  name  at  which  we  sneered. 

But  soon  the  name  was  everywhere. 
To  be  reviled  and  then  revered : 
A  presence  to  be  loved  and  feared, 

W  e  can  not  hide  it.  or  deny- 
That  we,  the  gentlemen  who  jeered. 

May  be  forgotten  by  and  by. 

He  came  when  days  were  perilous 

And  hearts  of  men  were  sore  beguiled ; 
And  having  made  his  note  of  us. 

He  pondered  and  w-as  reconciled. 

Was  ever  master  yet  so  mild 
As  he,  and  so  untamable  ? 

\\  e  doubted,  even  when  we  smiled, 
Xot  knowing  what  he  knew  so  well. 

He  knew  that  undeceiving  fate 

Would  shame  us  whom  he  served  unsought ; 
He  knew  that  he  must  wince  and  wait — 

The  jest  of  those  for  whom  he  fought ; 

He  knew  devoutly  what  he  thought 
Of  us  and  of  our  ridicule : 

He  knew  that  we  must  all  be  taught 
Like  little   children  in   a  school. 

We  gave  a  glamour  to  the  task 

That  he  encountered  and  saw  through. 
But  little  of  us  did  he  ask. 

And  little  did  we  ever  do. 

And  what  appears  if  we  review 
The  season  when  we  railed  and  chaffed  ? 

It  is  the  face  of  one  who  knew 
That  we  were  learning  while  we  laughed. 

The  face  that  in  our  -vision  feels 

Again  the  venom  that  we  flung. 
Transfigured  to  the  world  reveals 

The  vigilance  to  which  we  clung. 

Shrewd,   hallowed,    harassed,    and   among 
The  mysteries  that  are  untold. 

The  face  we  see  was  never  young 
Xor  could  it  ever  have  been  old. 

For  he,  to  whom  we  had  applied 

Our  shopman's  test  of  age  and  worth, 

Was  elemental  when  he  died. 
As  he  was  ancient  at  his  birth  : 
The  saddest  among  kings  of  earth. 

Bowed  with  a  galling  crown,  this  man 
Met  rancor  with  a  cryptic  niirth, 

Laconic — and    Olympian. 

The  love,  the  grandeur,  and  the  fame. 

Are  bounded  by  the  world  alone ; 
The  calm,  the  smoldering,  and  the  flame 

Of  awful  patience  w-as  his  own  : 

With  him  they  are  forever  flown 
Past  all  our  fond  self-shadowings. 

Wherewith  we  cumber  the  Unknown 
As  with  inept,  Icarian  wings. 

For  we  were  not  as  other  men : 

'Twas  ours  to  soar  and  his  to  see: 
But  we  are  coming  down  again. 

And  we  shall  come  down   pleasantly  ; 

Xor  shall  we  longer  disagree 
On  what  it  is  to  be  sublime. 

But  flourish   in   our  perigee 
And  have  one  Titan  at  a  time, 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 


Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People. 
When  the  Xorn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening   and  darkening  as  it   hurried   on. 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  ancient  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy ; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears : 
Then   mixed  a   laughter  with   the   serious   stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That   tender,    tragic,    ever-changing  face. 
He  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A   man   to  match   the  mountains   and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him.  the  red  earth ; 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things : 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff: 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  falls  for  all : 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well ; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn ; 

The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars  : 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock  ; 

The  undelaying  justice  of  the  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

Sprung   from   the   West. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind. 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
L"p    from    log   cabin    to   the    Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  foot  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 
And  evermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king : 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring   his   splendid    strength    through   ever}-   blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  thinking  heart ; 
And    when    the   judgment   thunders   split    the   house, 
Wrenching  the   rafters   from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.     He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when   he  fell   in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As   when   a   lordly   cedar,  green   with   boughs. 
Goes  down  with   a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

— Edu-in  Markham. 
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IMMIGRANTS  IN  AMERICA. 


Stephen    Graham    Tramps   to    Chicago    and    Describes  What 
He  Saw  and  Heard. 


Mr.  Stephen  Graham  is  well  aware  that  he  was 
passing  from  one  pole  of  human  society  to  the  other 
when  he  transferred  his  hobo-like  activities  from 
Russia  to  America.  Mr.  Graham  has  learned  Russia 
in  the  only  way  that  such  a  country  can  be  learned. 
He  has  tramped  through  its  length  and  breadth  asking 
hospitalities  from  the  sky  and  hedgerow  when  nothing 
else  availed  and  content  with  the  lot  usually  meted 
out  to  the  penniless.  And  now,  having  seen  the  Russian 
at  home  in  his  poverties  and  his  enforced  austerities, 
he  has  followed  him  across  the  sea  to  his  new  home 
in  America,  not  as  a  mere  observer,  but  as  a  partici- 
pant in  his  vicissitudes,  his  hopes,  and  his  fears. 

To  pass  from  Russia  to  America,  says  Mr.  Graham, 
is  to  pass  from  the  most  backward  to  the  most  forward 
country  in  the  world,  from  the  land  of  Tolstoy  to  the 
land  of  Edison,  from  the  most  mystical  to  the  most 
material.  Moscow  is  the  literary  capital  of  Europe, 
while  America  is  "the  site  of  the  New  Jerusalem."  But 
in  Russia  you  will  find  nowhere  such  tyranny  as  that 
of  Ellis  Island — unless  you  are  a  Jew.  The  sick,  the 
deficient,  the  criminal,  the  poor  women  on  the  streets, 
the  drunkards,  are  precious  to  Russia.  Her  compas- 
sions are  called  forth  by  suffering  of  all  kinds.  She 
understands  misery.  She  loves  those  whom  God  has 
chastened,  believing  them  to  be  worthy  of  such  redemp- 
tive pains.  Evidently  Mr.  Graham  loves  the  Russian, 
who  is  so  different  from  the  Russian  government.  And 
Mr.  Graham  gives  the  impression  of  knowing  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

The  author  meets  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people 
on  the  Atlantic  steamer,  for  of  course  he  travels  steer- 
age. He,  too,  is  an  immigrant,  for  only  thus  can  he 
get  the  right  angle  of  vision.  Among  them  is  a  young 
Englishman,  the  type  of  thousands  to  whom  his  own 
country  has  nothing  to  offer  but  starving,  black-coated 
"respectability" : 

As  my  acquaintance  talked  he  rapidly  became  simpler,  more 
child-like,  confiding,  and  tears  stole  down  his  cheek.  The  re- 
served and  surly  lad  became  a  boy.  "What  a  life,"  said  he, 
"to  search  work  all  day,  beg  a  shilling  or  so  from  my  mother 
in  the  evening,  meet  my  girl, '  tell  her  all  that's  happened, 
then  at  night  to  finish  the  day  lying  in  bed  trying  to  imagine 
what  I'd  do  if  I  had  a  thousand  a  year! 

"I  reckon  I  could  have  earned  a  living  with  my  own  hands,  but 
my  people  were  too  proud  ;  yes,  and  I  was  too  proud  also,  and 
my  girl  might  not  have  liked  it.  Still,  I'd  have  done  anything  to 
earn  a  sovereign  and  take  her  to  the  theatre,  or  go  out  with 
her  to  the  country  for  a  day,  or  make  her  a  nice  present  and 
prove  I  wasn't  mean.  I  used  to  be  generous.  When  I  had  a 
job  I  gave  plenty  of  presents  ;  but  you  can't  give  things  away 
when  you  have  to  borrow  each  day.  You  even  walk  instead 
of  taking  a  car,  and  you  are  mean,  mean,  mean — mean  all  day. 
Then  in  the  evening  you  talk  of  marrying  a  girl,  of  having  a 
little  home,  and  you  dare  to  kiss  her  as  much  as  you  can  or 
she  will  let,  and  all  the  while  you  have  in  the  wide  world 
only  a  few  coppers — and  a  mother." 

Mr.  Graham  does  not  like  Ellis  Island,  but  he  is  evi- 
dently too  polite  to  say  all  that  he  thinks.  He  found 
it  pathetic  to  see  Russians  and  Poles  empty  their  purses, 
exhibiting  to  men  with  good  clothes  and  lasting  "jobs" 
all  the  money  they  had  in  the  world: 

At  half-past  two  I  gave  particulars  of  myself  and  showed 
the  coin  I  had,  and  was  passed. 

"Have  you  ever  been  arrested?"   asked  the  inspector. 

Well,  yes,  I  had.  I  was  not  disposed  to  lie.  I  had  been 
arrested  four  or  five  times.     In  Russia  you  can't  escape  that. 

"For  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude?"  he  went  on. 

"No,  no." 

"Have  you  got  a  job  in  America?"  (This  is  a  dangerous 
question  ;  if  you  say  "Yes"  you  probably  get  sent  back  home  ; 
it  is  against  American  law  to  contract  for  foreign  labor.) 

I  explained  that  I  was  a  tramp. 

This  did  not  at  all  please  the  inspector.  He  would  not  ac- 
cept that  definition  of  my  occupation,  so  he  put  me  down  as 
author. 

"Are  you  an  anarchist?" 

"No." 

"Are  you  willing  to  live  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  a  polygafnist  ?" 

"What  does  that  mean?"  I  asked. 

"Do  you  believe  a  man  may  possess  more  than  one  wife  at 
a  time?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Have  you  any  friends  in  New  York?" 

"Acquaintances,   yes." 

"Give  me  the  address." 

I  gave  him  an  address. 

"How  much  money  have  you  got?"  .  .  .  "Show  me, 
please!"     .      .      .     And  so  on.     I  was  let  go. 

Mr.  Graham  talked  freely  with  Americans  of  all 
kinds.  He  met  an  American  literary  man  who  explained 
to  him  the  difference  between  American  and  British 
poverty.  The  latter  was  hopeless,  but  in  America  pov- 
erty was  always  hopeful.  "But,"  said  the  author,  "you 
must  be  as  rebellious  as  we  are" : 

"No,  no."  My  companion  wouldn't  have  it.  "We  don't 
look  at  people  that  way  in  America.  But  you're  right  about 
looks.  It's  looks  that  make  people  hate.  It's  eyes  that  make 
them  curse  and  swear  and  hate.  Every  day  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  eyes  look  at  one.  I  think  eyes  have  power  to 
create.  If  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  pass  by  a  man 
and  look  at  him  with  their  eyes  they  almost  change  him  into 
what  they  see.  If  in  the  course  of  years  millions  of  eyes  look 
at  an  individual  and  see  in  him  just  some  little  bolt  in  a  great 
machine,  then  his  tender  human  heart  wants  to  turn  into  iroi*. 
The  ego  of  that  man  has  a  forlorn  and  terrible  battle  to  fight. 
He  thinks  he  is  fighting  himself;  he  is  really  fighting  the  mil- 
lions of  creative  eyes  who  by  faith  are  changing  flesh  and 
blood   into    soulless   machinery." 

The  author  went  to  the  Russian  cathedral  in  New 
York  to  celebrate  Easter.     The  men  and  women  there 


were  all  Russians,  but  they  wanted  ardently  to  be  Amer- 
icans. But  on  that  night  they  were  once  more  Russians 
at  heart.  Traditions  called  strongly  to  them,  but  in 
spite  of  their  new  American  traditions  they  were  still 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  revolution : 

Coming  out  of  the  cathedral  we  each  received  a  verbose 
revolutionary  circular  printed  in  the  Russian  tongue:  "Keep 
holy  the  First  of  May  !  Hail  to  the  war  of  the  Classes  !  Hur- 
rah for  Socialism!  Workmen  of  all  classes,  combine!" — and 
so  on.  In  Russia  a  person  distributing  such  circulars  would 
be  rushed  off  to  gaol  at  once.  In  New  York  it  is  different, 
and  "influences'"  of  all  kinds  are  in  full  blast.  I  looked  over 
the  shoulders  of  many  groups  outside  the  cathedral  on  Easter 
Day  and  found  them  reading  those  New  York  rags,  which 
are  conceived  in  ignorance  and  dedicated  to  anarchism.  It 
seems  the  Russian  who  comes  to  New  York  is  at  once  grabbed 
b>  the  existent  Social-Democratic  organizations,  and  though 
he  go  to  church  still,  he  begins  to  be  more  and  more  attached 
to  revolutionism.  It  is  strange  that  these  organizations  are 
directed,  not  against  the  Tsar  and  the  officialdom  of  Russia, 
but  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
mercial machine.  There  is  no  question  of  America  being  a 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  Russian.  The  latter  is  assured  at 
once  that  America  is  a  place  of  even  worse  tyranny  than  the 
land  he  has  come  from.  But  if  he  does  not  take  other  people's 
word  he  soon  comes  to  that  conclusion  on  his  own  account. 
For  he  finds  himself  and  his  brothers  working  like  slaves  and 
drinking  themselves  to  death  through  sheer  boredom,  and  he 
finds  his  sisters  in  the  "sweatshops"  of  the  garment-workers, 
or  loses  them  in  houses  of  evil. 

Mr.  Graham  was  struck  by  the  conventionality  of 
America.  You  must  conform  to  type  even  though  you 
are  only  a  tramp.  To  be  unusual  is  to  be  an  object  of 
suspicion : 

Thence  it  may  be  surmised  that  America  is  no  place  for 
individuals  as  such.  Originality  is  a  sin.  Americans  hate 
to  give  an  individual  special  attention,  special  notice.  Even 
personal  salvation  is  merged  in  mass  salvation.  The  revivalist, 
his  press  agents,  and  stewards  are  a  means  of  wholesale  sal- 
vation. A  revival  meeting  is  a  machine  for  saving  souls  on  a 
large  scale.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  revivalist  himself 
took  his  stand  as  an  exceptional  individual.  Not  at  all :  he  is 
only  a  type.  American  public  opinion  does  not  allow  a  man 
to  stand  out  as  superior.  It  is  surprising  the  dearth  of  noble 
men  in  the  popular  estimate  of  today.  Mockery  follows  on 
the  heels  of  noble  action  or  individual  action,  and  reduces  it 
to  type.  That  is  a  great  function  of  the  American  press  of 
today,  the  defaming  of  men  of  originality  and  the  explaining 
away  of  noble   action. 

Another  point  shrewdly  noticed  by  the  author  is  the 
disappearance  from  America  of  the  individual  sense  of 
religion.  In  its  place  has  come  a  sort  of  "ethical  ram- 
page," for  which  happy  descriptive  phrase  we  may  be 
grateful : 

One  thing  I  noted  in  America,  that  the  blossom  of  religion 
seems  to  have  been  pressed  between  Bible  leaves,  withered 
and  dried  long  ago.  What  is  called  religion  is  a  sort  of  ethical 
rampage.  The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  "probing  sin" 
and  "whipping  vice."  The  rich  are  signing  cheques,  the  hos- 
pitals are  receiving  cheques.  The  women  of  the  upper  classes 
are  visiting  the  poor  and  adopting  the  waifs.  But  seldom  did  I 
come  in  contact  with  a  man  or  a  woman  who  stood  in  humble 
relation  to  God  or  the  mystery  of  life.  Even  the  great  passion 
to  put  things  right,  lift  the  masses,  stop  corruption,  and  build 
beautiful  cities  and  states  is  begotten  in  the  sureness  of 
science  rather  than  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Far  from  fear- 
ing God,  preachers  announce  from  their  pulpits  that  they  are 
"working  with  Him,"  or  "cooperating  with  the  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  world,"  or  "hastening  on  the  work  of  evo- 
lution." For  my  part  I  believe  that  it  is  my  sacred  due  to 
my  brother  that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  of  facing  this 
world,  the  mystery  of  its  beauty  and  of  his  life  upon  it,  that 
he  find  out  God  for  himself  and  learn  to  pray  to  Him.  But 
that  is  at  once  Eastern  and  personal. 

American  hospitality,  says  Mr.  Graham,  is  of  two 
kinds.  One  is  given  to  a  person  because  of  his  intro- 
ductions, the  other  on  the  strength  of  a  common  love 
of  mankind.  America  is  rich  in  the  former,  but  not  so 
rich  in  the  latter: 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  an  introduction 
helps  you  more  than  in  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  how 
vastly  more  hospitable  the  Americans  are  than  the  British  ! 
It  is  wonderful  the  extent  to  which  an  American  will  put  him- 
self to  trouble  in  order  to  help  a  properly  introduced  visitor 
to  see  America.  It  is  a  real  hospitality,  and  it  springs  from 
a  great  belief  in  America  and  in  the  American  people,  and  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  if  nation  and  individuals  are  to  co- 
operate to  do  things  in  the  world,  they  must  unbend  and  think 
of  others   beside   themselves. 

In  the  course  of  his  tramp  Mr.  Graham  met  an  old 
Russian  who  was  going  home  in  order  to  enter  a  monas- 
tery and  pray.  He  had  been  successful,  but  he  had 
dreamed  a  dream  of  St.  Serges,  who  had  told  him  to  go 
back  to  Russia,  where  perhaps  there  is  oppression,  but 
where  "men  are  brothers" : 

"When  I  started  home  I  was  surprised  that  so  many  farmers 
said  'No'  when  I  wanted  to  sleep  in  their  barns.  I  even  got 
angry  and  shouted  at  them.  But  as  I  went  further  I  got 
patient,  and  came  to  pray  to  God  every  day  and  often  to  give 
me  my  bread  and  bring  me  safely  to  Russia.  Then  I  got  peace, 
and  never  was  afraid  or  angry,  reckoning  that  even  if  I  did 
die  in  America  I  should  be  dying  on  the  way  home,  and  my 
face  would  be  turned  towards  Russia.  I  reckon  that  if  I  die 
my  soul  will  get  there  just  the  same." 

"It's  not  often  that  in  Russia,  when  a  man  is  refused  bread, 
he  says,  'Glory  be  to  God  !'  "  said  I,  recalling  how  the  tramp 
had  crossed  himself  after  the  farmer's  refusal. 

"No ;  not  often.  I  thought  out  that  for  myself.  At  first 
I  was  silent  when  people  turned  me  away.  I  gave  thanks 
only  when  they  took  me  in.  But  after  a  while  my  silence 
seemed  a  sort  of  impatience  and  angriness.  So  I  recollected 
God  even  then,  and  crossed  myself.  A  tramp  has  no  ikons,  so 
he  needs  all  sorts  of  things  to  remind  him." 

The  poor  exile  had  told  his  story,  and  looked  at  me  with 
dim,  affectionate  eyes.  He  held  my  hand  tightly  in  his  as  we 
said,    "Good-by" ;    he   going   eastward,    I   westward. 

That  was  a  way  of  living  in  the  fear  of  God.  That  old  man 
had  real  hospitality  in  his  soul. 

The  inhospitality  of  the  farmer  to  the  tramp  was 
explained  on  the  ground  of  changed  times.  The  farmer 
is  not  so  well  off  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  the  tramp, 
too,  has  -Mine what  deteriorated  with  the  passage  of 
lime: 

I    believe    the   Americans    would   be   a    truly    charitable    and 


hospitable  people  if  the  evils  of  over-commercialism  were 
remedied,  and  if  business  were  made  kinder  and  more  human, 
and  taxes  were  evenly  distributed.  There  is  an  immense 
good-will  towards  man  in  America:  it  is  only  rendered  abor- 
tive by  mammon.  I  for  my  part  have  to  thank  numberless 
farmers,  east  and  west,  for  kindly  interest  and  good  talks, 
loaves  of  bread,  cups  of  coffee,  and  pleasant  meals.  Several 
times  when  I  have  been  cooking  by  the  side  of  a  road  a  farm 
wife  has  come  running  out  to  me  with  something  hot  from  her 
kitchen,  with  an  "Eat  this,  poor  man,  and  God  bless  you,  you 
must  be  hungry." 

Sometimes  we  get  extraordinary  glimpses  of  immi- 
grant psychology,  side  lights  upon  the  minds  of  mcr 
who  really  think  and  whose  horizon  lines  are  not 
marked  only  by  dollars.  Thus  we  are  told  of  a  little 
Bulgarian  immigrant  with  whom  the  author  stayed  foi 
two  days,  an  impractical,  nervous,  temperamental  boy, 
but  none  the  less  with  ideas  of  his  own  : 

"You   think   Bulgaria   a  better  country?" 

"  'S  a  poor  country,  that's  all.  There's  more  life  in  Europe. 
Americans   don't   know   what  they   live   for." 

I  looked  with  some  astonishment  on  this  day-laborer  in 
shabby  attire  talking  thus  intelligently,  and  withal  so  frankly. 

He  told  me  he  hated  the  English.  They  had  said,  anent 
the  Balkan  war,  "The  fruits  must  not  be  taken  from  the 
victors" ;  but  when  Montenegro  took  Scutari  they  were  the 
first  to  say  to  King  Nicholas  "Go  back,  go  back."  He  thought 
I  was  a  Slav  immigrant  like  himself,  or  he  would  not  have 
struck  up  acquaintance  with  me.  But  he  seemed  relieved 
when  I  told  him  my  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the   Slavs. 

We  talked  of  Russian  literature,  and  of  Tolstoy  in  particu- 
lar. 

"Tolstoy  understood  about  God,"  said  he.  "He  said  God 
is  within  you,  not  far  away  or  everywhere,  but  in  yourself. 
By  that  I  understand  life.  All  life  springs  from  inside. 
What  comes  from  outside  is  nahthing.  That  is  how  Ameri- 
cans live — in  outside  things,  going  to  shows,  baseball  matches. 
I  know  Shakespeare  was  the  mirror  of  life,  that's  not 
what  I  mean.  .  .  .  To  be  educated  mentally  is  light  and 
life ;  to  be  developed  only  physically  is  death  and 
That's  why  I  say  bulldogs,  not  civilize.  When  I  was  in 
Philadelphia  I  hear  a  Socialist  in  the  park  and  he  asked,  'How 
d'ye  fellows  live  ? — eat — work,  eat — work — drink,  eat — work 
— sleep,   eat — work — sleep.     Machines,   that's   what  y'are.'  " 

The  bigness  of  America,  says  the  author,  has  pro- 
duced its  corresponding  virtues  and  defects.  If  the 
American  is  disposed  to  boast  he  is  disposed  also  to  be 
generous  and  magnanimous: 

America  suffers  terribly  from  its  own  success,  its  vastness, 
its  great  resources,  its  commercial  scoops,  its  wealth,  vested 
en  masse  and  so  vulgarly  in  the  person  of  lucky  or  astute  busi- 
ness men.  This  has  bred  a  tendency  to  chronic  exaggeration 
in  the  language  of  the  common  people,  it  has  brought  on  the 
jaunty  airs  and  tall  talk  of  the  man  who,  however  ignorant  he 
may  be,  thinks  that  he  knows  all.  But  success  has  also  brought 
kindness  and  an  easy-going  temperament.  There  are  no  people 
in  the  world  less  disposed  to  personal  ill-temper  than  the 
Americans.  They  are  very  generous,  and  in  friendship  ram- 
pageously  exuberant.  They  are  not  mean,  and  are  disinclined 
to  incur  or  to  collect  small  debts.  They  would  rather  toss 
who  pays  for  the  drinks  of  a  party  than  pay  each  his  own 
score.  They  have  even  invented  little  gambling  machines  in 
cigar  stores  and  saloons  where  you  can  put  a  nickel  over  a 
wheel  and  run  a  chance  between  having  five  cigars  for  five 
cents,  or  paying  twenty-five  cents  for  no  cigars  at  all. 

In  Chicago  Mr.  Graham  saw  an  election  bill  printed 
in  five  languages,  but  he  predicts  that  in  ten  years  it 
will  have  simplified  itself  into  the  formula  "Vote  for 
Casey."  And  here,  by  the  way,  is  an  example  of  the 
German  policy  of  preserving  the  loyalty  even  of  those 
who  have  offended  against  the  military  law  by  running 
away  from  it: 

I  met  an  Alsatian  who  told  me  how  he  had  fled  from  home 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  crossed  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier, and  got  into  Basle  at  midnight,  and  had  traveled  to 
America  via  Paris  and  Havre,  and  had  never  gone  back.  He 
did  not  want  to  serve  in  the  German  army.  His  father  had 
been  a  great  French  soldier  in  the  Franco-German  war. 

"If  you  went  back  now  would  the  German  authorities  bring 
you,  to  trial  ?"  I  asked. 

"No.     I   have  the  emperor's  pardon  in  black  and  white." 

"Do  many  of  those  who  run  away  get  pardon?" 

"Only  when  there  is  good  cause.  I  used  to  send  money 
home  regularly  lo  keep  my  sister.  The  mayor  of  the  town 
heard  of  my  generosity,  reported  it  to  Berlin,  and  a  pardon 
was  written  out   for  me." 

"They  thought  it  a  pity  to  keep  a  good  citizen  out  of  his 
own  country,  even  though  he  had  cheated  the  army.  A  wise 
action,  eh  ?"  said.  I 

"The  Germans  are  'cute,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Graham  intends  to  go  back  to  Russia.  He  feels 
that  America  is  too  big  and  prosperous  for  his  peace 
of  soul.  But  for  him,  success  is  a  reproach ;  and  failure, 
danger,  calamity,  incertitude  is  a  glory.  For  this  world. 
he  says,  is  not  a  satisfying  home  and  there  are  those 
who  confess  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
the  earth.  But  we  are  glad  that  .Mr.  Graham  came  to 
America. 

With  Poor  Immigrants  to  AMERICA.  By  Stephen 
Graham.    New  York:  The  Maemillan  Company;  $2  net. 


Houses  for  white  inhabitants  in  Kongo  are  very  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  number  of  native 
huts.  The  white  population  is  only  5500,  while  the 
natives  number  approximately  9,000,000.  The  latter, 
however,  do  not  know  the  use  of  waterproof  papers 
and  roofings  such  as  are  imported  from  Europe  and 
America,  and  in  addition  their  purchasing  power  is 
extremely  limited.  In  the  towns  the  blacks  imitate  the 
Europeans  in  the  matter  of  houses  as  well  as  in  dress, 
and  with  hoards  obtained  from  old  b'>xe^  they  build 
small  houses,  with  doors  and  window's  much  like  those 
in  which  the  white  inhabitants  live,  although  of  course 
much  smaller.  The  roofs  are  rendered  water-tight  by 
covering  them  with  small  sheets  of  tin.  usually  made  by 
flatening  out  tin  cans  and  boxes.  Thus  Ian 
which  petroleum  and  other  oils  are  imp 
linings  of  boxes  and  barrels  containing  ti- 
ke-table values  in  Kongo. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

May  Iverson's  Career. 
Already  we  have  had  two  books  about  May 
Iverson,  and  now  here  is  a  third.  The  heroine 
has  finished  her  career  at  St.  Catharine's,  and 
being  eighteen  years  old  and  therefore  full  of 
experience  and  discretion,  she  decides  to  be- 
come a  nun  instead  of  a  journalist.  Her 
father  persuades  her  to  try  the  newspaper 
world  at  least  for  three  years,  and  so  May 
finds  herself  in  New  York  on  the  staff  of  the 
Searchlight, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  journalistic  aspirants 
will  not  regard  May's  career  as  in  any  way 
typical,  or  believe  that  important  assignments 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  chapter  are  thus 
showered  upon  the  sweet  girl  reporter.  If  so 
disillusion  awaits  them.  But  it  is  a  vivid 
and  interesting  story,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
May  Iverson  does  not  become  a  nun.  She  be- 
comes— but  this  is  disclosed  in  the  final  pages, 
always  reserved  for  such  purposes. 

May  Iverson's  Career.  By  Elizabeth  Jordan. 
New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers;    $1.25   net. 


Plant  Breeding. 
Perhaps  we  are  only  at  the  dawn  of  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
characteristics  of  plants  can  be  modified  in  the 
direction  of  their  utmost  productivity  and 
utility.  Necessity  is  a  spur  to  ingenuity  and 
to    knowledge,    and    the    food   problem    is    one 


that  will  not  wait.  For  this  reason  there 
should  be  a  welcome  for  such  a  work  as  this, 
a  work  that  shows  the  exact  status  of  plant 
science  and  explaining  the  precise  steps  by 
which  our  present  progress  has  been  achieved. 
The  chapters  on  selection,  reproduction, 
genetics,  and  Mendel's  Law  are  particularly 
good. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Plant  Breeding.  By 
Tolin  M.  Coulter.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1.50  net. 

Mexico. 

Probably  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  know- 
ing the  whole  of  the  inner  history  of  Mexico 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  war-ridden  areas  of  Europe  that  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press  is  to  be  found,  and  there  are 
many  things  commonly  known  to  most  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  anything 
at  all  that  are  rarely  even  hinted  at  by  cau- 
tious newspapers  keenly  anxious  for  their  ad- 
vertising columns  and  subscription   lists. 

When  Mr.  Henry  Baerlein  wrote  his  great 
book  about  Mexico,  now  nearly  two  years  ago, 
it  was  received  with  the  applause  well  merited 
by  its  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness.  Mr. 
Baerlein  was  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  and  therefore  he  knows  how  to  get  the 
facts  and  how  to  set  them  forth  in  their  due 
perspective.  He  tells  us  the  extent  to  which 
the  oil  interests  are  responsible  for  the  present 
situation,  and  as  he  has  either  told  the  truth  or 
been   guilty   of   a   grave   libel   we   may   assume 
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from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  prosecuted 
that  he  has  told  the  truth. 

But  it  is  this  second  and  cheap  edition  with 
which  we  are  now  more  particularly  con- 
cerned. Many  things  have  happened  since 
1913,  and  Mr.  Baerlein  sets  them  forth  with 
the  same  picturesque  energy  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  But  his  book  as  a  whole  is 
something  more  than  a  statement  of  events 
and  a  luminous  attempt  at  their  explanation. 
The  solution  of  this  and  of  all  other  prob- 
lems of  the  kind  lies  in  a  comprehension 
of  what  men  are  rather  than  of  what  they  do, 
and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  is  no  other  writer  who  so  well  enables 
us  to  comprehend  the  Mexican  character.  It 
is  a  childish  character  and  made  up  of  child- 
ish cruelties,  irresponsibilities,  and  virtues. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  of  the  toreador  who 
was  arrested  for  murder  but  released  at  once 
because  his  absence  would  be  a  detriment  to 
the  forthcoming  bullfight.  A  hundred  inci- 
dents such  as  this  enable  us  to  know  the  Mexi- 
can at  home  and  tempt  us  to  wonder  whether 
even  an  approach  to  democratic  institutions 
could  be  other  than  a  curse  to  a  people  who 
understand  nothing  and  respect  nothing  but  the 
strong  hand.  This  new  edition  should  certainly 
popularize  a  work  of  unusual  competence  and 
one  that  displays  the  art  of  the  journalist  at 
its    best. 

Mexico,  the  Land  of  Unrest.  By  Henry  Baer- 
lein. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2 
net. 


Earth  Triumphant. 
Mr.  Conrad  Aiken  feels  it  necessary  to  say 
in  his  foreword  that  before  he  ever  heard  of 
Masefield  he  was  experimenting  with  narra- 
tive poems  of  daily  life.  Masefield  has  of 
course  influenced  him,  and  he  may  even  have 
unconsciously  picked  up  some  of  his  manner- 
isms, although  he  hopes  that  these  echoes  are 
"neither  very  important  nor  many." 

The  explanation  is  unneeded.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Aiken  should  not  imitate 
Masefield.  He  could  hardly  find  a  better 
model,  and  while  we  may  reasonably  depre- 
cate what  is  only  an  imitation,  and  no  more, 
there  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  similarities 
that  are  only  those  of  form  and  that  the  more 
effectively  display  an  originality  of  thought 
and  a  tension  of  expression  that  are  beyond 
praise.  Certainly  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  a 
dread  of  resemblances  should  check  such  lines 
as  : 

His  clock  struck  nine,  his  clock  struck  ten; 

And  still   lie  mused  on   this;    and   then 

He  felt  within  his  soul  ascend, 

Quietly   as  a  breath  of  wind 

That   blows    in    Alay   through    apple-bloom, 

A    cool    light    coming    through    the    gloom. 

But  the  Masefield  strain  is  not  always  so 
delicate  as  this,  and  then  the  author  is  in  dan- 
ger of  brutalities  that  Masefield — apparently — 
Has  now  learned  to  avoid.  Thus  we  have  the 
description   of  the   dance  : 

Short    breaths,    arms    held    out    straight,    a    subtle 
swaying, — 
Sometimes  a  girl,  with  music  almost  crazed, 
Wailed   a   few  bars;    and    all   the  musicians  playing 
Leaned    to    their    bows    a    little,    like    men    half 

dazed    .    .    . 
Women    were    drunk    with    it,    their    skirts    they 
raised, 
They    showed    their    knees — -frantic    they    were    to 

tear 
These    husks    away    and    leave    bright    bodies    bare. 

There    are    three    narrative   poems    of    some 
length  and  half  a  dozen  shorter  poems,  all  of 
them    of   an   almost   bewildering   strength    and 
with  recurrent  threads  of  extraordinary  beauty 
that  might  perhaps  be  an  even  greater  beauty 
but    for    a    certain   materialism   that    it    is    not 
the  part  of  the  reviewer  to  censure: 
Hirelings   are   we    of  the    time. 
God    pity   us!      For  we   must  seek 
In   city   filth,    in    streets  that   reek. 
Dark    inspiration    for    our    rhyme. 

Mr.  Aiken  is  a  poet  of  a  high  order  who 
has  given  us  a  volume  of  verse  for  which  we 
can  not  be  sufficiently  grateful,  it  being  under- 
stood that  gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  other 
favors   to   come. 

Earth  Triumphant.  By  Conrad  Aiken.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Junipero  Serra. 

We  are  so  used  to  regarding  Serra  as  a  re- 
ligious force,  pure  and  simple,  that  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  part  that  he  played  in  the 
political  life  of  his  day.  But  for  Serra  the 
Russians  would  have  owned  California  and 
they  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  oust  as 
the  Spaniards.  The  Mexican  authorities  were 
prepared  to  evacuate  a  territory  that  seemed 
to  them  so  valueless,  and  they  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  opposition  of  Serra.  All 
this  is  made  clear  by  Mr.  Fitch,  who  thus 
assigns  to  the  great  missionary  a  place  upon 
the  chessboard  of  nations. 

None  the  less  it  was  Serra's  religious  zeal 
that  will  give  him  immortality,  and  here  Mr. 
Fitch  can  do  no  more  than  skillfully  remind 
us  of  a  well-known  story.  He  baptized  5S00 
Indians,  with  dubious  benefits  to  the  Indians, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubts  of  the  value  of 
his  great  work  for  civilization.  Still  less  can 
we  doubt  the  value  of  an  example  of  heroism 
and  endurance  almost  without  a  parallel,  and 
perhaps  it  is  for  this  that  we  owe  Serra  our 
chief  gratitude.     Mr.  Fitch  has  written  a  thor- 
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oughly   good   biography,    and   one   that   can   be 
unhesitatingly    recommended. 

Tunipero  Serra.     Bv  A.   H.    Fitch.     Chicago-   A. 
C.'McClurg  &   Co.;   $1.50  net. 


Panama. 

Among  the  jungle  of  books  that  have  been 
written  on  Panama  and  the  Canal  there  is 
one  that  stands  out  meritoriously  for  its  ad- 
mirable blending  of  all  the  characteristics  that 
such  a  book  should  have.  Mr.  Arthur  Bullard 
produced  his  work  first  in  1911,  and  he  now 
gives  us  a  revised  edition  with  added  chapters 
on  "Finishing  the  Job"  and  "The  Profit,"  and 
also  seven  new  full-page  plates.  The  author 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  Canal.  He 
gives  us  also  the  story  of  Panama  itself,  with 
all  its  adventures  and  romance.  And  when 
he  comes  to  the  present  day  he  states  the 
things  that  are  exactly  so  and  without  the  ec- 
static flag-wavings  that  are  supposed  to  be 
patriotic.  And  it  may  be  said  that  he  writes 
vividly  and  interestingly,  by  no  means  the  least 
of  virtues  in  such  a  book  as  this. 

Panama:  The  Canal,  The  Country.  The 
People.  By  Arthur  Bullard  (Albert  Edwards). 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2  net. 


Germany's  War  Mania. 
A  book  described  as  "the  Teutonic  point 
of  view  as  officially  stated  by  her  leaders  :  a 
collection  of  speeches  and  writings,"  and  it 
could  not  be  better  described.  The  collection 
is  given  without  prejudice  to  either  side,  and 
proves  interesting  reading,  though  it  hardly 
throws  any  new  light  on  the  situation.  A 
scholarly  prefatory  note,  expressing  the  Brit- 
ish point  of  view,  is  presented,  having  been 
excerpted  from  Lord  Bryce's  "Neutral  Na- 
tions and  the  War."  There  are  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  Kaiser,  the  crown  prince,  Von 
Bethman-Hollweg,  Prince  von  Biilow,  General 
von  Bernhardi,  General  von  der  Goltz,  and 
others.  Each  chapter  is  subdivided,  and  we 
find  among  the  subdivisions  of  the  space  al- 
lotted to  the  Kaiser  the  following:  "I  Will 
Protect  Peace,"  "The  Kaiser  divinely 
Chosen,"  "Imperial  Acquisitions  to  Be  Kept," 
"Providence  Created  the  Instrument,"  "Cher- 
ished Memories  of  Conquest."  Needless  to 
say  the  addresses  which  furnished  these  ex- 
tracts were  made  some  years  ago.  In  view  of 
happenings  in  Europe  since  last  August  thi.s 
volume  will  prove  thoughtful  reading,  for  its 
contents  have  been  chosen  with  fine  discrimi- 
nation by  the  publishers. 

Germany's     War     Mania.      New     York:     Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


Flower  Arrangement. 
This  book  is  a  revelation  of  the  extent  to 
which  scientific  rules  have  been  applied  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  re- 
ceptacles. In  the  West  we  are  content  to 
apply  such  taste  as  we  may  have  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pleasing  effects.  The  Japanese  con- 
sider the  sex  of  the  flower  and  its  religious 
significations.  They  have  established  laws  of 
correspondence  between  flowers  and  human  at- 
tributes and  the  great  natural  forces.  Thus 
certain  combinations  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, curves  and  angles  must  be  studied,  the 
shape  of  the  receptacle  is  a  matter  of  rule, 
and  the  precise  surfaces  of  exposed  soil  must 
be  measured.  Flowers  that  do  not  naturally 
conform  with  the  rules  must  be  artificially 
shaped,  and  they  must  be  displayed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  their  normal  environment. 
The  book  is  a  most  curious  one  and  one  that 
illustrates  not  only  the  potentialities  of  flower 
arrangement,  but  also  a  certain  imaginative 
ingenuity  that  is  a  mark  of  the  Japanese  mind. 
There   are   eighty-eight   illustrations. 

Japanese  Flower  Arrangement.  By  Mary 
Averill  (Kwashinsai  Kiyokumai).  New  York:  John 
Lane    Company;    $1,50   net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Italian  Painting. 
The  object  of  the  authors  is  to  produce  "a 
guide  to  the  study  of  Italian  painting  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  detailed  for  the  beginner 
and  yet  embodying  the  results  of  modern 
criticism."  In  this  object  they  have  succeeded 
well,  although  it  is  evident  that  a  volume  of 
some  400  pages  covering  so  much  ground  must 
necessarily  be  condensed.  None  the  less  the 
comments  are  adequate,  and  in  all  cases  they 
show  both  careful  research  and  scholarship. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  I 
covers  the  Medieval  Period  and  Proto-Renais- 
sance,  and  includes  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  An- 
tonio of  Murano.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  the 
Early  Renaissance  in  Florence  and  Central 
Italy ;  Part  III  covers  the  Early  Renaissance 
in  Padua  and  Venice  and  Renaissance  North 
Italy  ;  in  Part  IV  we  have  the  Florentine  High 
Renaissance  and  Raphael,  with  important 
chapters  on  Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
and  Raphael.  Part  V  deals  with  the  High 
Renaissance  Venice,  and  the  concluding  sec- 
tion deals  with  North  Italy  in  the  High 
Renaissance.  There  is  also  a  bibliography, 
indices  of  artists  and  paintings,  of  drawings, 
and  of  private  collections.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  inclusive  piece  of  work  and 
decorated  by  very  numerous  illustrations  of 
high   merit. 

A  Short  History  of  Italian  Painting.  By 
Mice  Van  Vechten  Brown  and  William  Rankin. 
New   York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.25   net. 


through  the  jealousy  of  another  woman,  who 
resurrects  Claud's  past  for  purposes  of 
vengeance  and  then,  womanlike,  repents  of 
her  malice.  It  is  a  story  of  distinct  merit, 
simple  and  charming,  and  incidentally  wt 
gain  more  bee  lore  than  we  ever  expected  to 
acquire. 

The  Honey  Star.     By  Tickner  Edwardes.     New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Princess  Radziwill  as  a  Memoir 'Writer. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the 
memoir  writers  is  the  Princess  Catherine 
Radziwill,  who  contributes  a  stout  volume  en- 
titled "Memories  of  Forty  Years"  to  the  mass 
of  political,  social,  and  diplomatic  gossip  con- 
cerning the  leading  courts  of  Europe.  By 
birth  the  Princess  Radziwill  was  a  Russian 
Pole  of  good  family,  and  by  marriage  to  a 
member  of  the  rich  and  proud  Polish  house 
of  Radziwill.  prominent  both  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  she  had  unusual  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving men  and  affairs. 

Her  gossip  is  sprightly  and  now  and  again 
throws  an  interesting  side  light  on  well- 
known  personages,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
singularly  lacking  in  value  for  the  student  of 
social  or  political  history.  -  What  a  pity  that 
a  person  of  such  linguistic  attainments,  social 
graces,  and  wide  acquaintance  should  not 
have  been  gifted  likewise  with  an  insight  into 
the  important  social  and  diplomatic  problems 
of  her  time,  that  she  might  have  left  us  valu- 
able historical  material  as  a  result  of  her  in- 
tercourse with  the  makers  of  history. 

She  was  much  impressed  by  her  visits  to 
England,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
German  Kultur.  and  in  a  striking  passage  she 
says : 

If  any  one  asked  me  what  I  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  a  young  man's  education  I 
should  without  a  moment's  hesitation  reply, 
"A  year  or  two  in  England."  For  in  order 
to  understand  the  true  significance  of  the 
word  "civilization"  it  is  necessary  to  see 
something  of  English  life,  study  English  po- 
liteness, as  well  as  understand  English  broad- 
ness of  view  and  tolerance   of  every   opinion. 

Her  opinion  of  Gladstone  was  perhaps  in- 
fluenced somewhat  by  the  Conservative  circle 
in  which  she  moved,  but  she  displays  a  shrewd 
insight  when  she  remarks  :  "The  weak  point 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  personality  was  his  vanity 
and  the  admiration  it  inspired  him  to  entertain 
for   his   own   perfections." 

Winston  Churchill,  little  more  than  a  lad 
at  the  time  of  her  visit,  comes  in  for  an 
amount  of  attention  well  justified  by  his  later 
career.  In  regard  to  him  she  quotes  an  esti- 
mate given  her  by  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant 
Duff: 

"Winston,"  he  said,  "is  a  curious  mixture  of 
American  impudence  and  English  caution,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  later  on  his  wildest  acts  in 
life  will  be  very  wisely  premeditated." 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  deals  with 
pleasant  gossip  concerning  personalities  in  the 
Russian  capital,  where  she  spent  considerable 
time.  Possibly  a  reading  of  the  "Memoirs" 
may  stir  some  people  to  study  in  more  serious 
works  the  personages  dealt  with,  in  which 
case  the  work  of  the  Princess  Radziwill  will 
not  have  been  entirely  in  vain. 

Memories  of  Forty  Years.  By  Princess  Cathe- 
rine Radziwill.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany;  $3.75  net. 


The  Honey  Star. 
This  is  a  story  of  English  country  life,  not 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  with  its  squire  and 
parson  that  makes  us  so  tired,  but  of  the  small 
farmer  and  the  laborer,  whose  resemblance  to 
human  beings  is  more  distinct.  The  hero  is 
Claud  Laughton,  -who  has  a  mysterious  past 
and  who  has  settled  in  Whinbury  as  a  bee- 
keeper using  all  the  modern  appliances  and  so 
invoking  the  enmity  of  old  Caleb  Lorrie,  who 
adheres  to  traditional  methods  and  therefore 
to  failure.  But  Caleb  dies  and  his  pretty 
daughter  leaves  her  position  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  in  order  to  manage  her  father's 
hives.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  what 
the  diplomats  would  call  a  rapprochement  is 
soon  established  between  Claud  and  Lisabel. 
although    the    situation    becomes    complicated 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors: 
"A  Quiet  Corner  in  a  Library."  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Henry  Hudson,  is  a  compila- 
tion of  essays  by  this  famous  American  who 
now  resides  in  London.  In  this  volume  Pro- 
fessor Hudson  discusses  in  his  own  highly 
attractive  way  the  writers  Tom  Hood,  George 
Lillo,  and  Samuel  Richardson,  and  the  author 
of  "Sally  in  Our  Alley."  This  book  is  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  a  similar  nature  from 
the   Rand,    McNally  &  Co.'s  presses. 

An  addition  of  some  importance  to  Brown- 
ing literature  is  the  volume  entitled  "New 
Poems,"  by  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  which  comes  from  the 
press  this  week.  It  contains  in  all  thirty-five 
poems  by  the  Brownings,  twenty-nine  by 
Robert  Browning  and  six  by  Mrs.  Browning. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  none  of 
these  poems  have  hitherto  been  published. 

The  two  books  which  above  all  others  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
present  Egyptian  problem  has  arisen  are  Lord 
Cromer's  "Modern  Egypt"  and  Sidney  Low's 
"Egypt  in  Transition."  Both  of  the  volumes 
give  a  valuable  insight  into  the  situation, 
bringing  forward  many  arguments  and  facts 
which  assume  considerable  significance  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments. 

The  war  of  1914,  exciting  interest  in  past 
problems  as  well  as  in  a  stormy  present,  has 
turned  the  attention  of  the  general  public  to 
the  make-up  of  European  nations.  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  history  of  which  is  given  in  a 
volume  by  Ruth  Putnam,  just  published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  occupy  an  importance  place 
in  the  study  of  the  European  conflicts  of  the 
past  as  they  do  in  that  of  the  present.  Ruth 
Putnam,  author  of  "Charles  the  Bold"  and 
"William  the  Silent,"  presents  a  connected 
sketch  of  the  evolution  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine— from  Caesar  to  Kaiser,  that  is,  from  58 
B.  C.  to   1871   A.  D. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  re- 
cently put  to  press  for  reprintings  the  follow- 
ing books:  "The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution" (  Volume  X  of  "The  American  Na- 
tion"), by  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin;  "The  Con- 
quest of  England,"  by  John  Richard  Green  ; 
"The  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition" ;  "The 
Captain  of  the  Eleven,"  by  E.  B.  and  A.  A. 
Knipe  ;  and  "The  Speaking  Voice,"  by  Kathe- 
rine  J.  Everts. 

Charles  D.  Stewart,  author  of  "The  Fugitive 
Blacksmith,"  "Finerty  of  the  Sand-House," 
and  a  number  of  other  books,  both  serious  and 
humorous,  has  become  the  executive  clerk  to 
the  new  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Harry  A.  Franck,  author  of  "A  Vagabond 
Journey  Around  the  World,"  "Zone  Policeman 
88,"  etc.,  is  still  engaged  iii  seeing  South 
America.  After  walking  from  Panama  down 
the  west  coast,  he  crossed  to  Buenos  Aires, 
and  so  up  to  Brazil,  where  he  took  the  job  of 
manager  of  Edison's  "Kinetophone"  for  that 
country.  He  will  visit  every  one  of  the  twenty 
states  of  Brazil  before  he  returns  to  the 
United    States. 

"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  Mark  Twain's 
romantic  story  of  the  little  king  and  his  sub- 
ject who  changed  places  with  each  other,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  War  Department  for  use 
in  the  schools  in  Manila.  The  publishers  of 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper"  have  received 
a  considerable  order  for  this  book  to  be  sent 
to  the   Philippines. 

The  following  books  will  be  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  early  this 
month  :  "Kitchener  :  Organizer  of  Victory," 
by  Harold  Begbie  ;  "The  Life  of  Edward  Row- 
land Sill,"  by  William  Belmont  Parker  ;  "The 
Higher  Individualism."  by  Edward  Scribner 
Ames  ;  "Katy  Gaumer,"  a  new  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  story  by  Elsie  Singmaster  ;  "Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Industry  of 
America,"  by  Arthur  Elliott  Suffern :  "Wel- 
fare as  an  Economic  Quantity,"  by  G.  P.  Wat- 
kins  ;  "The  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists," 
by  Thomas  H.  Dickenson  ;  and  a  new  edition, 
brought  up  to  date,  of  Ploetz's  "Handbook  of 
Universal    History." 


WHO  GOES  ADVENTURING  ? 

Gentlemen    Adventurers,   in   clays  of   long   ago, 
Ruflled  it  from  Wapping  Stairs  round  to  Plymouth 

Hoe, 
Watched    their    ships    a-fitting    and,    as    soon    as    it 

might  be, 
Drained    the   tankards,    buzzed    the   girls,    and    took 

their    ways   to  sea. 

Where   they    fared    they   little   cared,   or   when  they 

came    again; 
What  they   sought   was  less  than   nought,  yet  more 

than    most    attain — 
Liberty  to  do  and  be  all  they  had  never  been, 
Fill  the  eye  with  seeing  and  the  heart  with  having 

seen. 

But   who   goes   adventuring,   adventuring    today.' 

Well,  here's  a  one,  and  there's  a  one,  and  more  of 

us  beside, 
Aboard  the  outward-bounders  on  the  Mersey  or  the 

Clyde: 
The   sailing  ports   have   changed,   perhaps,    but    not 

the  sailing  breed; 
So   sign    an'   sail  wi'    us,    if   it's   adventure    that  you 

need. 


of    Good    Queen 
with   noth- 


Gcntlemen     Adventurers     i'    days 

Bess 
Dreamed  of    El    Dorado,    would   contei 

ing   less; 
Sold  their  share  and  portion  of  the  housen,  goods, 

and   gear, 
Sailed     to     seek    another     li  fe     and     carve    a     new 

career. 

Staking  all,   to    stand    or    fall   upon    the   game    they 

played ; 
Won    the    main    and    staked    again;    or    lost,    and 

starkly-paid: 
Lost,    and    in    the    losing    won    the    larger,    longer 

game, 
The    makings   of   an    Empire    and    the    honor   of   the 

name. 


ut  who   now  goe. 


oering  the  El  Dorado  calif 
yet  that  will  answer  to  the 


There  are  plenty  of 
call, 

And    sell    our    sole    possessions    and    forsake    our 
ancient  alt, 

To   join    the   newer    nations,    and    upon    their   raw- 
new  rim 

Find   plenty    of   adventure    to   help   getting    'em    in 


Gentlemen     Adventurers     who     took     the     Spanish 

Main 
Sailed   their  gallant  cockleshells  to  beard  the   King 

of    Spain; 
Ran  a  circle  round  the  globe  in  clumsy  little  craft 
Scarce  as  big  as  fishing-boats  in  burden,  beam,  and 

draft. 

Undismayed    what    odds    they    played    in    seas    or 

men    or    ships, 
Facing  death  with  even  breath  and  jests  upon  their 

lips. 

Searching    oceans    all    unknown,    and    marking    in 

their  wake 
Paths     the     pioneers     would     prove     and     colonists 

would  take. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Duffield  &  Co.  have  published  "The  Treasure 
Finders,"  by  Oliver  Clay  ($1.25  net).  Mr. 
Clay  gives  us  a  series  of  stories  of  the  men 
who  explored  and  conquered  the  New  Worl  I. 
French,  English,  Spanish,  Nurse,  and  Dutch 
are  all  represented,  from  Lief  Ericsson  t<> 
Henry  Hudson.  It  is  a  capital  series  of 
stirring  deeds. 

James  Pott  &  Co.  have  published  a  litlle 
volume  that  will  be  found  useful  to  Lhos< 
travelers  whose  Mecca  this  year  will  be  Cali- 
fornia-. It  is  entitled  "California  and  the  Far 
West."  by  K.  E.  M.  Dumbell,  and  it  contains 
a  satisfactory  survey  of  the  various  Western 
routes  as  well  as  an  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  main  points  of  interest.  The  price  with 
map  is  75  cents. 

A  delightful  little  volume  on  books  and  their 
readers  and  editors  and  their  contributors  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Macgregor  Jenkins,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Probably  Mr. 
Jenkins  knows  as  much  about  the  reading 
public  as  any  man  alive,  and  as  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor — a  plank  of  salvation  for  the 
harassed  editor — his  little  book  is  one  not  t<i 
be  neglected.  Its  title  is  "The  Reading  Pub- 
lic," and  it  is  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company.      Price.    75   cents   net. 

Those  interested  in  the  Liberian  negro  will 
find  much  of  importance  in  "Negro  Culture  in 
West  Africa,"  by  George  W.  Ellis.  K.  C,  F.  R. 
G.  S.  ( Neale  Publishing  Company ;  %2  net ). 
The  author,  himself  colored,  was  for  eight 
years  secretary  of  the  American  legation  to 
Liberia,  and  he  has  not  only  studied  the  con- 
ditions, but  he  has  also  collected  folklore, 
proverbs,  and  photographs.  He  also  gives  us 
some  specimen  stories,  written  in  the  Vai 
tongue  with  translations.  The  price  is  $2 
net. 

Some  echoes  of  an  old  war  are  furnished 
by  Mr.  Edward  Fraser  in  his  "Napoleon  the 
Gaoler,"  just  published  by  Brentano's  ($1.75 
net).  Mr.  Fraser's  book  is  made  up  of  the 
personal  experiences  and  adventures  of  Brit- 
ish sailors  and  soldiers  during  their  captivity 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  France.  Chief  among 
these  narratives  is  a  recently  discovered  manu- 
script relating  the  writer's  experiences,  efforts 
at  escape,  recapture,  and  dungeon  life.  It  i^ 
all  eminently  readable  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out a  certain  evil  relevance  to  current  events. 


The  Century  Company  has  just  ordered  the 
forty-seventh  large  printing  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Hegan  Rice's  first  success,  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch." 


•searching  for  the 


But  now,  who  goes  a-scarching, 
track' 

Uncharted  seas  are  getting  scarce,   but,  far  out  and 

alone,  ■ 

You'll  find  us  in  the  Arctics  yet,  or  trying  on  our 

own 
To    cross    the    desert,    climb    the    range,    locate    the 

mountain   gap, 
And   carry   on   the  good   old   game   of   marking   up 

the   map. 

Gentlemen      Adventurers,      beneath      the     seals      of 

Kings, 
Plundered    through    the    Indies    that    for    all    their 

plunderings 
They    brought    to    double    riches    through    peaceful 

truck   and    trade; 
Helped    them    hold    their    treasure-chest,    and    traffic 

unafraid. 

What    they    took    they    ne'er 

government ; 
Satisfied    to    guard    and    guide 

tent; 
Safe   to    build    and   barter   and   to    reap 

had   sown; 
Building    up    the    fortunes    of    their    vassals    with 

their    own. 

But    who     now    goes    a-bnilding,    a-building    up    a 
throne.' 

Perhaps  you've   never   met  with    us   upon   an   Island 

cruise 
Or   fixing   camp   and   kingship   over   any   blacks   we 

choose.' 
lie   break 

with    our    peace 
And  cocoanuts  and 

increase. 

Gentlemen    Adventurers,    in    fighting    days    of    old, 
Hunted    both    the    hemispheres    for    glory    and    for 

gold, 
Snuffing,    like  the   war-horse,    the  battle    from   afar. 
Homing  with  the  eagles  on  the  sight  and  sound  of 

war; 


forsook,     in    gold    or 
people    well    con- 
.vhere   they 


th    our    rifles 


id   we   mend 


opra   trade,   and   they — and   we 


A  new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  big 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
1915  will  be  a  special  section  devoted  to  the 
Expositions  at  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
This  special  section  will  be  profusely  illus- 
trated and  contain  graphically  written,  illumi- 
nating articles  by  special  correspondents  de- 
scribing both  fairs  from  every  angle  of  view, 
and  will  be  invaluable  to  readers  who  con 
template  visiting  the  Expositions,  as  well  as 
those  who  may  be  unable  to  do  so.  As  usual, 
the  Times  Illustrated  Weekly  and  the  Semi- 
Monthly  Magazine  will  be  distributed  with  the 
Sunday  Times  in  1915. 


Flot  a-foot  for  fight  or  loot  of  town  or  treasure- 
train. 

Just  as  quick  to  join  or  pick  the  quarrel  bare  of 
gain ; 

The  first  in  the  forlorn  hope,  the  last  to  leave  the 
breach, 

.Making  war  a  sport  and  trade  to  live  and  learn 
and  teach. 


Now,   who 


vill 


.<" 


a-riding,    a-riding    to    the   -.ears' 
enough   today    !<■   keep   us  all   in 


There   aren't 

jobs, 
But    you   may    find   a   few  ft)    us   in   »<. 'St    the   lighting 


untry's  battles  the  addi  c. 


-I 


still    the    same    old 
The    Firing    Line. 
—Boyd   Cable, 


Number   One,   Front    Rank, 

II    the    Cornhill    Magazine. 


'"pHE  First  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  an  investment  of  unusual 
merit  which  is  being  offered  at  this 
time,  at  a  very  attractive  price,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Company's  policy  to  in- 
crease the  number,  of  its  California 
shareholders. 

California  is  growing  in  population 
and  industry,  and  the  business  of  this 
Company  is  bound  to  increase  corre- 
spondingly. Faith  in  the  future  of 
California  implies  faith  in  this  Com- 
pany's future. 

Every  share  of  this  stock  has  back 
of  it  more  than  $1000  property  value 
and  earnings  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  entire  annual  dividend 
on  this  new  stock. 

It  is  •  non-assessable  and  Tax  Free 
in  California,  and  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

Price  $82.50  per  share.  Netting 
7.27  per  cent  on  investment. 

For  Further  Particulars 
Apply  to 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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demi-goddess,  the  j-icher  and  deeper  apprecia- 
tion that  we  give  to  one  who  sings  as  from  the 
heart  of  an  inspired  woman. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


THE  ALMA  GLUCK^CONCERT. 

A  handsome  young  woman,  her  tall  figure 
cast  in  heroic  mould,  but  gowned  according 
to  the  very  latest  of  fashion's  decrees,  last 
Sunday  walked  proudly,  commandingly  to  the 
front  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  stage,  acknowl- 
edged the  greeting  plaudits  of  the  packed  au- 
dience with  a  sort  of  lofty,  condescending  hu- 
mility, and  almost  before  she  had  opened  her 
mouth  stepped  into  her  new  kingdom.  This 
was  Mme.  Alma  Gluck,  a  singer  of  unique  and 
exceptional  charm,  for  beside  possessing  the 
gift  of  a  rich,  full-toned,"  pure,  sweet  soprano, 
she  controls  and  guides  its  lovely  outpourings 
with  such  a  blending  of  art,  instinct,  and 
lyric  temperament  as  to  almost  immediately 
win  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  recognition. 
The  singer,  indeed,  has  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  magnetism,  this  being  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  richness  of  temperament  already 
referred  to.  Vocal  endowment,  allied  to  lyric 
intelligence,  lyric  temperament,  and  lyric  ac- 
complishment, amount  to  riches  beyond  the 
ordinary  in  a  concert  singer's  equipment,  as 
was  speedily  realized  by  the  expectant  au- 
dience. And,  as  the  programme  developed, 
it  was  furthermore  discovered  that  it  was  an 
exceptionally  well-chosen   one. 

Mme.  Gluck  opened  with  a  Gluck  aria, 
which  demonstrated  the  technical  distinction 
of  her  vocalism  and  the  dramatic  quality  in 
her  voice.  From  that  she  passed  to  a  couple 
of  characteristic  Mozart  compositions,  sweet, 
spontaneous,  and  flowing  out  in  those  waves 
of  delicious  melody  of  the  peculiarly  Italian 
flavor  that  blended  so  fascinatingly  with  the 
German  supermusician's  native  stamp. 

Then  came  the  first  call  to  the  heart-strings. 
This  was  in  Handel's  "Oh,  Sleep,  why  dost 
thou  leave  me,"  which  was  beautifully  within 
the  most  flawless  notes  of  the  singer's  voice 
and  sung  with  a  wealth  and  pleading  sweet- 
ness of  supplication  that  held  the  audience 
fairly  spellbound  with  the  surprise  and  the 
beauty  of  it. 

The  Haydn  "Mermaid  Song"  was  evidently 
given  as  a  contrast,  and  the  lovely  singer 
poured  into  its  allegro  measures  the  ripple 
and  ebb  and  flow  of  sea-green  waves,  which 
were  exquisitely  echoed  from  the  piano 
in  sparkles  of  musical  foam  under  the  magical 
fingers  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Spoor,  a  pianist  wnose 
accompaniments  were  so  beautifully  in  keep- 
ing with  the  quality  of  Mme.  Gluck's  song  as 
to  seem  its  ideal  complement. 

In  charmingly  spontaneous  response  to  the 
growing  enthusiasm  of  her  audience  the  singer, 
somewhere  along  this  place  on  the  programme, 
granted,  as  an  encore,  "My  lovely  Celia,"  a 
song  of  lover's  pleading  of  a  noticeably  Eng- 
lish flavor,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the 
popular  "Who   Is  Sylvia?" 

In  the  German  group  we  heard  the  solemn 
note  of  aspiration,  and,  in  "Der  Sandmann,'" 
the  playful  admonition  of  a  young  mother  to 
her  sleepy  children.  This  was  found  to  be  a 
delightful  little  bit  of  domestic  sentiment, 
with  which  was  mingled  attractively  the  scat- 
tering of  the  magic  sand  and  the  elfin  ap- 
proaches of  the  sly  magician. 

"Die  Lotos  Blume,"  a  sweet  Schumann  com- 
position, as  distinctly  characteristic  of  this 
maker  of  sweet  songs  as  is  a  man's  hand- 
writing of  himself,  was,  with  other  Schubert 
and  Schumann  songs  and  a  Brahms  number, 
deeply  enjoyed  by  the  lovers  of  German  music, 
who  tasted  to  the  full  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
their  tongue  musically  rendered  by  a  singer 
who  pays  full  heed  to  the  art  of  beautiful  and 
expressive  articulation. 

The  inevitable  lullaby  was  a  tender  and 
brooding  "Bohemian  Cradle  Song."  This  was 
part  of  a  Slav  group,  which  included1  a  "Peas- 
ant Song"  by  Rachmaninoff,  a  pathetic  yet 
dramatic  number,  in  which  the  racial  sadness 
and  sombreness  of  the  Slav  delver  of  vast, 
melancholy  fields  was  made  strikingly  articu- 
late. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  omit  mention  of  any 
one  number,  so  unerringly  correct  was  the 
taste  which  had  guided  their  selection,  and 
so  lovely  the  vocalism  which  conveyed  their 
finest  and  subtlest  meanings.  In  Rimsky- 
Korsa 'cow's  "Shepherd  Song,"  for  instance, 
the  singer  lilted  forth  the  joy  of  spring,  even 
while  giving  delicate  shades  of  the  subjective 
wist*  illness  that  underlies  human  joys.  The 
encv-e,  "Ah,  my  laddie,"  ravished  the  lovers 
of  .  _otch  sentiment,  and  a  deliciously  sung 
.roup  of  English  songs  completed  the  pro- 
tamine, winning  for  the  imposing  singer,  who 
is   cast  in   the   mould   of  a   Wagnerian-opera 


Music,  dancing,  Chinese  magic,  a  playlet, 
and  a  couple  of  comedy  numbers  make  up  the 
very  good  Orpheum  bill  of  the  week.  There 
are  only  two  left-overs,  one  of  them  Ching 
Ling  Foo,  who  on  a  second  hearing,  or  rather 
seeing,  contrives  to  make  the  wonder  grow. 

Rae  Eleanor  Ball  heads  the  bill  as  a  violin 
player.  She  is  an  extremely  good-looking 
young  lady  with  a  thrilling  costume,  equally 
thrilling  tresses,  all  hair  and  a  yard  long — the 
real  article — and  a  very  nimble  bow,  which 
makes  her  violin  talk.  It  speaks  rather  sen- 
sationally, but  with  coquetry,  and  more  par- 
ticularly does  it  utter  sweetly  amatory  yearn- 
ings to  some  not  impossible  him.  All  of  which 
seemed  to  accord  with  the  rather  exotic  and 
self-centred  personality  of  the  performer,  in 
spite  of  the  well-posed  and  well-poised  com- 
posure with  which  she  tacitly  and  smilingly 
acknowledged  the  amatory  booings  of  a  group 
of  larkish  young  men  in  the  upper  circles,  who 
signalized  their  warm  approval  of  her  good 
looks,  her  execution  with  the  violin,  and  the 
languid  coquetry  of  her  regard. 

The  week's  programme,  by  the  way,  includes 
the  spectacle  of  a  lot  of  pretty  women.  There 
are  several  in  Paul  Armstrong's  "Woman  Pro- 
poses," seven  in  the  Maryon  Vadie  "Lyric 
Dances,"  one  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Crane,  who  is  not  a  beauty, 
but  who  has  grace,  charm,  and  temperament, 
may  close  the  list,  since  little  Chee  Toy  seems 
more  like  a  bit  of  Asiatic  bric-a-brac  unex- 
pectedly and  agreeably  alive. 

The  "Lyric  Dances"  are  particularly  flower- 
like  with  the  spectacle  of  girlish  beauty,  the 
fair  seven  who  figure  in  them  being  selected 
apparently  for  similarity  of  type.  Their  act 
is  charmingly  pretty,  the  six  in  the  corps  de 
ballet  making  their  first  appearance  in  a  con- 
certed "Blue  Danube"  waltz,  their  softly- 
rounded,  elastic  figures  of  youth  set  off  with 
pale-green,  fluttering  Grecian  peplums  leaping 
in  graceful  silhouettes  against  the  dark  velvet 
background,  and  the  familiar  magic  of  the 
waltz  music  completing  the  general  spell  of 
beauty.  There  are  seven  dances  in  all,  the 
solos  being  danced  with  girlish  grace  by  the 
premiere,  Mile.  Maryon  Vadie,  a  dainty  blonde, 
who  looks  as  young  and  as  unhardened  as  the 
rest.  The  pretty  group  has  none  of  that  bat- 
tered, vaudeville-worn  air  that  some  of  the 
.girls  acquire.  The  members  look  as  if  they 
had  as  yet  made  no  acquaintance  with  tall 
bottles  and  small  birds,  their  pretty  looks 
showing  the  refinement  of  childhood's  fresh, 
unspoiled  charm.  They  are  daintily  built, 
graceful  in  dance  and  pose,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  filmy  Grecian  draperies,  as 
lovely  as  a  springtime  bank  of  swaying  flow- 
•ers.  The  music  to  which  they  dance  has 
been  selected  with  care  and  judgment,  and 
was  played  beautifully  by  the  ever-reliable 
orchestra,  trained  as  it  is  in  the  rhythmic 
music  of  the  dance.  The  different  dances  are 
modeled,  some  of  them,  upon  Maud  Allan  or 
Isadore  Duncan  dances,  and  some  on  those 
that  we  have  seen  so  beautifully  rendered  by 
the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet.  But,  although 
these  girls  are  not  examples  of  life-training 
in  the  graceful  art,  the  same  judgment  that 
selected  lovely  music  selected  also  those 
dances  which  their  skill  could  meet. 

The  art  of  ballroom  dancing  is  again  being 
demonstrated  by  the  Douglas  Cranes,  who 
have  quite  a  list  of  new  dances.  The  same 
fervor  of  temperament  that  made  the  graceful 
little  dancer  come  out  all  right  when  she 
broke  into  the  drama  serves  her  in  good  stead 
in  the  dance,  for  no  one  knows  better  than 
a  dancer  how  that  fervor  helps  out.  One  sees 
it  in  all  of  Mrs.  Crane's  movements,  the 
waving  of  her  arms,  the  tilt  of  her  head,  the 
rhythmic  movements  of  her  slender,  graceful 
limbs.  Beside  it,  the  business-like,  matter-of- 
factness  of  Douglas  Crane  as  seen  in  the 
dance  makes  him  seem  to  serve  merely  as  a 
"feeder"   to   his  willowy   little   wife. 

The  playlet  of  the  week  is  quite  an  enter- 
taining bit  of  cynicism,  in  which  Paul  Arm- 
strong, the  sentimentalist,  abjures  sentimen- 
tality— or  pretends  to — for  the  time  being, 
and  proves  to  the  receptive  and  amused  spec- 
tator that  it  is  the  girls  who,  in  the  great 
pursuit  of  matrimony,  do  the  proposing.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  this  affronting  truth  he 
has  a  trio  of  young  maidens  at  a  ball  inveigle 
their  several  admirers  to  a  secluded  place  in 
the  conservatory,  work  on  their  sentiments, 
finally  propose,  and  then  proceed  by  natural 
instinct  to  convince  the  happy,  dismayed,  and 
slightly  dazed  victim  that  he  it  is  who  has 
done  the  job.  The  author  has  had  a  still 
young  and  attractive  but  thoroughly  scan- 
dalized aunt  listen,  in  company  with  the  male 
cynic  who  first  opened  her  eyes  to  the  daring 
of  the  modern  maid,  to  these  revelations  of  her 
three  nieces'  enterprise.  Mr.  Armstrong 
wishes  to  intimate,  apparently,  that  the  aunt 
has  retained  her  charming  singleness  to  the 
age  of  thirty  only  because  buccaneering  maid- 
ens of  more  determined  bent  had  submarined 
her  young  man  into  matrimony.  And  so  we 
finally  have  the  grateful  spectacle  of  the  man 


himself,  having  been  previously  relieved  of 
the  two  raiding  wives  respectively  through 
widowerhood  and  divorce,  proposing  to  the 
thirty-year-older  who  had  been  too  weak- 
spirited  to  annex  him  herself.  But,  goodness  ! 
— the  outlook  would  have  been  rather  bad  for 
her  if  the  two  wives  had  not  been  removed 
by  a  just  fate  and  a  manoeuvring  author.  So, 
maidens,  perhaps  you  would  do  well  to  do 
your  own  proposing.  It  was  George  Bernard 
Shaw  who,  in  "The  Superman,"  first  kindly 
but  firmly  conveyed  to  a  heartlessly  credulous 
world  that  this  is  the  way  that  matrimony 
comes  around,  and  this  no  doubt  has  stiffened 
Mr.  Armstrong  in  his  fell  purpose.  The 
players  who  handle  the  playlet  are  a  group  of 
eight,  of  whom  half  know  their  business  quite 
well  enough  to  convey  the  various  shades  in 
the  author's  ideas,  while  the  other  four  are 
manifestly  beginners.  The  two  leading  play- 
ers, who  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily,  are 
Ruth  Allen  and  George  Kelly.  The  subject 
appealed  to  the  larkish  young  men  in  the  gal- 
lery, who  lent  a  hand  to  the  action  of  the 
play  by  encouraging  and  egging  on  the 
chicken-hearted  alleged  suitors  and  by  utter- 
ing explosive  sounds  indicative  of  the  en- 
amored condition  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced by  the  charms  of  the  girls.  They  acted 
exactly  like  an  excited  group  of  dramatic 
school  pupils  who  were  for  the  first  time  see- 
ing their  classmates  in  public  and  whose  feel- 
ings were  nicely  balanced  between  friendly 
derision  and  exhilarated  encouragement.  But, 
aside  from  these  adventitious  aids  to  its  suc- 
cess, the  playlet  would  go  well,  because  the 
mere  feat  of  going  through  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, either  for  the  proposer  or  the  proposee, 
has  always  madly  interested  the  youth  of  both 
sexes ;  added  to  which  Mr.  Armstrong  has  in- 
troduced his  cynical  mctif  in  very  neat  dia- 
logue. 

If  the  sight  of  matrimonial  proposals  ex- 
hilarates the  young  men,  sounds  from  political 
affrays  appeal  to  the  older  ones.  Milt  Collins 
in  a  burlesque  speech  in  German  dialect,  in  an 
act  which  he  calls  "The  Speaker  of  the 
House,"  contrives  to  work  in  amusingly  many 
a  shrewd  hit  and  pointed  political  allusion. 
People  have  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
by  applauding  that  which  falls  in  agreeably 
with  their  views,  and  the  speaker  finds  his 
burlesque  discourse  agreeably  punctuated  with 
laughter. 

The  really  big  attraction  of  the  week  is 
something  quite  gilt-edged,  Mme.  Jomelli  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  having  been 
captured  and  temporarily  confined  within  tht 
ramparts  of  vaudeville.  Mme.  Jomelli  is  a 
Frenchwoman,  with  an  immense  soprano  voice 
that  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our 
California  products.  It  is  a  big,  resplendent 
organ  of  the  kind  that  Californians  like.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  we  have  such  mighty  valleys, 
mountains,  and  trees,  not  to  mention  our  large 
horticultural  products,  that  our  people  take 
so  kindly  to  vocal  amplitude,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  marked  taste  in  this  respect,  and 
Mme.  Jomelli  meets  it  fully.  Her  voice  is  so 
perfect  in  many  of  its  notes  that  it  suggests 
Patti's,  although  it  is  bigger  and  fuller  than 
Patti's  wonderful  organ.  It  is,  in  fact, 
physically  so  vital,  so  robust,  and  so  depend- 
able that  it  is,  when  let  out  to  its  full  extent, 
almost  startling.  What  has  prevented  Mme. 
Jomelli  from  a  wider  renown  than  she  already 
possesses  with  such  a  magnificent  organ  is  a 
deficiency  of  that  exquisite  discretion  and  that 
delicately  guided  temperamentalism  which  so 
beautifies  the  much  less  resplendent  soprano 
of  Mme.  Gluck,  the  other  first-rank  singer  that 
we  have  been  hearing  this  week.  Mme.  Jo- 
melli sings  with  a  sort  of  impersonal  air,  like 
a  magnificent  instrument  played  mechanically. 


All  the  marks  of  expression  are  there,  for  the 
singer's  superb  natural  endowment  has  been 
polished  and  pruned  to  such  perfection  as  it 
could  attain.  The  limitations  reside  in  the 
singer  herself,  whose  voice  sings,  but  whose 
soul  is  too  calm  and  well-balanced  to  enter 
with  full  sincerity  into  the  emotions  so  cor- 
rectly indicated  by  her  vocal  art.  The  singer 
met  the  tastes  of  the  audience  very  happily 
by  giving  "Annie  Laurie,"  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Koine."  Hav- 
ing won  them  first  in  English,  her  French 
song  was  showered  with  applau=e,  and  the  act 
was  a  sensational  success. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


I  am  afraid  that  those  of  us  who  have  not 
followed  the  story  of  Jean  Traig's  life  are  a  , 
little  out  of  it  this  week,  for  the  debut  of 
"the  most-talked-of  girl  in  San  Francisco" 
would  naturally  interest  most  keenly  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  talking.  I 
gather,  however,  that  Miss  Traig  has  suf- 
fered in  some  way  from  man's  inhumanity  to 
woman.  However,  she  has  emerged  from  the 
ordeal  young  and  pretty,  and  she  has  a  child, 
which  is  generally  a  hostage  to  fortune  well 
worth  the  struggle  that  humanity  in  minia- 
ture puts  its  forebears  to  in  order  to  bring 
it  safely  to  adolescence.  Somebody  also  has 
taken  Miss  Traig  in  hand  to  exploit  her  and 
train  her  for  her  part  as  protagonist  in  Sophie 
Treadwell's  playlet,  "An  Unwritten  Chapter," 
which  depicts  a  man-about-town  laying  a  trap 
for  youth  and  beauty  in  need.  The  bait  is  a 
fine  supper,  and  it  fetches  the  girl,  who,  it 
turns  out,  has  not  the  wherewithal  for  her 
next  meal  and  has  the  keen  appetite  of  pov- 
erty-fed youth,  and  who  devotes  herself  ar- 
dently to  the  viands,  paying  only  the  scantiest 
attention  to  her  host.  The  pretty  girl  whom 
he  has  trapped  finally  gets  the  best  of  him,  in 
spite  of  his  coign  of  vantage.  She  has  come 
for  the  meal  only,  and  when  he  savagely  inti- 
mates that  she  must  pay  in  the  one  coin  he 
wants  she  points  out  that  he  is  offering  to 
buy  her,  a  human  being,  for  a  meal,  while 
he  pays  large  sums  for  the  jewels  in  his  col- 
lection. This  pointed  intimation  that  man 
greatly  undervalues  woman's  purity  is  Miss 
Treadwell's  point,  and  having  made  it,  she 
proceeds  to  indicate  a  struggle  between  the 
two  in  which  the  girl,  having  apparently  taken 
lessons  in  jiu  jitsu  from  her  associates  on  the 
bill,  musses  the  villain's  hair  badly  and  comes 
off  with  full  honors.  Of  course  in  a  play, 
or  playlet  either,  with  a  purpose,  the  purpose 
is  apt  to  get  very  much  to  the  fore.  How- 
ever, an  incident  of  this  kind  can  scarcely 
fail  to  interest  the  audience.  Frederick  Snook 
filled  his  role  appropriately,  and  Miss  Traig, 
whose  youth  and  blonde  beauty  proved  win- 
ning cards,  faced  her  public  with  astonishing 
aplomb  and  with  no  g'aucherie  whatever,  un- 
less for  a  rather  marked  suggestion  to  her 
stage   accent  of  being  made  to   order. 

The  act  of  the  week  that  divides  honors 
with  this  in  the  interest  of  the  public  is  "The 
Jiu  Jitsu  troupe  of  Japanese  athletes."  This 
is  a  group  of  brawny  sons  and  daughters  of 
Japan,  the  muscular  huskiness  of  the  girls  be- 
ing concealed  by  their  Japanese  costume,  but 
the  men,  stripped  to  fighting  costume,  show 
their  bare  brawn,  through  which  play  muscles 
compacted  of  stone,  steel,  and  india  rubber. 
The  act  goes  by  so  quickly,  there  are  so 
many  contests,  and  a  member  of  the  non- 
pugilistic  sex  is  so  unfitted  to  describe  contests 
of  strength  that  I  can  only  say  the  act  was 
interesting  and  exciting;  that  it  seemed  to  be 
the  real  thing,  right  from  the  heart  of  Japan  ; 
that  the  performers  tossed  each  other  lightly 
as    feathers    over    each    other's    heads ;    that 
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those  who  were  worsted  came  down  full- 
length  on  the  floor  with  such  resounding 
smacks  of  their  brown,  tough  bodies  that  the 
reality  of  the  fall  was  patent ;  that  the  lean, 
tall  fellow  howled  like  a  hungry  wolf  in  the 
heat  of  the  combat,  the  embroidered  umpire 
squeaked  signals  and  pattered  Japanese  like 
an  excited  parrot,  and  the  husky  maidens 
were  as  stolid  and  unemotional  while  tossing 
a  mass  of  writhing,  protesting  arms  and  legs 
and  whipcord  muscles  over  their  heads  as  if 
they  were  merely  beating  up  a  batch  of  bis- 
cuits. As  a  result  of  seeing  the  act  I  would 
advise  anemic  young  city  men  to  look  into 
jiu  jitsuism,  hire  a  Japanese  instructor,  and 
proceed  to  develop  some  leaping  biceps  and  a 
chest  arched   like  the  bridge  of  sighs. 

Josephine  Hart   Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Bevani  Opera  Company  at  the  Columbia. 

So  great  a  success  has  the  Bevani  Opera 
Company  made  in  this  city  with  its  most  re- 
cent performances  that  the  Columbia  Theatre 
has  booked  the  organization  for  a  special  en- 
gagement of  one  week,  commencing  with  this 
Sunday  night,  February  7.  It  has  been  many 
seasons  since  an  operatic  organization  has 
come  to  this  city  so  thoroughly  well  equipped 
in  singers  who  have  been  able  to  make  satis- 
factory impressions  in  all  the  operas  of  the 
repertory. 

On  Sunday  night  the  company  will  be  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  "Gioconda,"  with  the  cast 
including  Vergeri,  Gentle,  Castellani,  and  Di 
Biasi.  An  elaborate  production  is  promised. 
"Norma"  is  to  be  sung  on  Monday  night, 
and  on  Tuesday,  "Aida."  The  matinee  on 
Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to  "Lucia,"  and 
on  Wednesday  night  the  double  bill  of  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "I'Pagliacci"  will  be 
heard.  "The  Love  Tales  of  Hoffman"  is  the 
bill  for  Thursday  night,  and  "Norma"  will  be 
repeated  on  Friday.  The  Saturday  matinee 
will  be  "II  Trovatore"  and  the  farewell  per- 
formance on  Saturday  night  will  be  the  com- 
pany's big  hit,  "Carmen."  There  is  a  splen- 
did advance  sale  of  seats  for  all  perform- 
ances. The  matinees  are  to  be  given  at  50 
cents,  75  cents,  and  $1.  The  evening  prices 
are  50  cents  to  $2. 


Second  "Week  of  "  Peg  o'  My  Heart." 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  has  been  more  than  re- 
peating its  triumph  of  last  year  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  for  the  attendance  on  the  return  en- 
gagement has  been  even  greater  than  it  was 
before.  The  Manners  comedy  and  Peggy 
O'Neil,  the  winsome  little  actress  who  plays 
Peg,  are  firmly  established  as  genuine  San 
Francisco  favorites.  The  second,  and  what 
must  the  final,  week  of  the  engagement  begins 
with  tonight's  performance.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged, however,  to  add  one  more  night  to 
the  original  engagement,  that  of  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Peggy  O'Neil's  delightful  interpretation  of 
the  central  role  is  well  known.  She  brings 
to  the  part  just  the  Celtic  piquancy  that  it 
demands,  for  Miss  O'Neil  is  both  Celtic  and 
piquant.  She  radiates  charm  the  moment  she 
appears  upon  the  stage.  The  humorous  lines 
of  the  playwright  trip  from  her  lips  with  a 
certain  rare  spontaneous  quality  that  is  inde- 
scribable. 

The  plot  of  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  is  too  well 
known  to  require  retelling.  Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  the  little  Irish-American  girl  who 
is  suddenly  transplanted  to  an  aristocratic 
homr-  in  England  and  who  resents  the  trans- 
planting. Particularly  she  resents  the  process 
oi  their  "making  a  lady  of  her."  But,  of 
course,  she  does  become  quite  a  lady  and 
everything  ends  happily  as  it  should  in  all 
good  plays. 

j  In  addition  to  Miss  O'Neil,  Oliver  Morosco 
has  sent  the  New  York-Chicago  cast,  an  ad- 
mirable organization  in  its  entirety.  There 
will  he  a  popular-priced  matinee  on  Wednes- 
day in  addition  to  the  regular  matinee  Satur- 
day. 

"The  Whirl  of  the  World,"  the  great  Win- 
ler  Garden  spectacle  show,  headed  by  Eu- 
gene and  Willie  Howard,  will  be  seen  at  the 
Cort  beginning   Monday,   February   15. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
,  The  W.  Horelik  Ensemble,  which  numbers 
fourteen  people  and  includes  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  exponents  of  Russian  folk  dances 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  will 
head  the  Orpheum  bill  next  week  in  their  pan- 
tomimic sensation,  "In  the  Gypsy  Camp," 
which  is  a  story  told  without  words,  of  jeal- 
ousy, hatred,  love,  and  beauty.  It  finishes 
with  a  sort  of  terpsichorean  carnival  during 
which  is  given  an  exhibition  of  cyclonic 
fencing  that  proved  one  of  the  greatest  sen- 
sations  New   York  has  ever  known. 

Charley  Grapewin,  the  favorite  comedian, 
will  appear  in  the  domestic  comedy,  "Pough- 
Beepsie,"  which  is  <~me  continuous  laugh.  He 
will  be  supported  by  Anna  Chance,  who  is 
not  only  fair  to  look  upon,  but  an  excellent 
foil    for   Mr.    Grapewin's   humorous   acting. 

Butler  Haviland  and  Alice  Thornton  will 
present  the  plotless,  sobless  comedy  trifle,  "At 
Trouville,"  which  is  based  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate  incident   of   a   young  man   who   while   in 


bathing  has  a  portion  of  his  attire  taken 
from  his  bath  wagon  and  the  effort  he  un- 
successfully makes  to  reach  his  hotel  unob- 
served. 

Santly  and  Norton,  a  pair  of  entertaining 
vocalists  whose  songs  are  garnished  with 
comedy  trimmings  and  who  also  introduce  a 
bit  of  burlesque  and  a  few  minutes  at  the 
piano,  furnish  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  act. 

Next  week  will  terminate  the  engagements 
of  Paul  Armstrong's  one-act  satire,  "Woman 
Proposes,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Crane,  and 
Milt  Collins.  It  will  also  be  the  last  of  the 
famous  Metropolitan  Opera  House  prima 
donna,  Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  who  has  scored 
a   triumph.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages. 

The  Tai  Pien  troupe  of  Chinese  acrobats, 
magicians,  and  jugglers  are  the  topping  fea- 
ture of  the  new  bill  of  eight  acts  which  opens 
at  the   Pantages   at  Sunday's  matinee. 

Last  week's  headliner,  the  royal  jiu  jitsu 
troupe  of  wrestlers,  proved  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  acts  that  has  come  over  the  cir- 
cuit, and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Tai  Pien 
family  is  equally  as  interesting  with  its  feats. 
The  act  will  return  after  the  Los  Angeles 
engagement  and  play  at  the  Chinese  village  in 
the  fair.  The  production  carries  a  gorgeous 
silk  stage  mounting  and  the  men  are  the  pick 
of   the   high-class   theatres   in   China. 

Fred  Duprez  calls  himself  the  "Interna- 
tional Monologist,"  and  his  performances  for 
the  past  few  months  have  won  him  the  title 
of  "the  best-liked  comedian  that  has  ever 
played  the  Pantages  circuit."  Duprez  is  an 
entertainer  with  original  methods,  and  his 
travesties  on  the  old-time  "mellerdrammer" 
are   a   continual   scream   of   laughter. 

When  the  "Texas  Tommy"  was  first  brought 
to  the  front  a  lad  named  "Dutch  Mike"  Eng- 
lish won  gold  medals  and  money  prizes  ga- 
lore galloping  around  the  different  contests 
that  were  the  rage  here  at  that  time.  "Dutch 
"Mike"  and  his  partner,  Edith  Allard,  went  to 
New  York  with  a  little  ragtime  band  that  they 
picked  up  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  and  did  un- 
usually well.  The  couple  were  the  hit  of  the 
vaudeville  and  roof  gardens  in  New  York  and 
were  immediately  signed  up  for  the  Pantages's 
time.  They  have  three  new  dances,  the 
"Frisco  Flea  Hop,"  "Submarine  Dip,"  and 
"Broncho  Gallop." 

Guy  Woodward  and  players  will  play  an  old 
burlesque  travesty   on   "East   Lynne." 

Paine  and  Nesbit  in  a  comedy  skit,  Gaude- 
Iope,  a  different  equilibrist,  and  Zinca  Pana, 
the  Gypsy  violinist,  with  a  two-reel  Keystone, 
will  complete  the  bill. 


German  War  Pictures  at  the  Savoy. 

"The  German  Side  of  the  War"  is  the  title 
of  a  remarkable  motion  picture  which  will 
be  presented  for  one  week  only  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  beginning  this  Sunday.  The  five- 
reel  film,  which  is  direct  from  Germany  and 
bears  the  sanction  of  the  Kaiser,  shows  the 
German  phases  of  the  present  conflict  ex- 
clusively. The  Kaiser  appears  in  many  of  the 
scenes  and  is  shown  reviewing  his  troops  at 
the  mobilization  and  again  addressing  his 
people  from  the  Royal  Palace  in  Berlin.  Only 
the  battlefields  where  the  Germans  have  been 
victorious  are  included,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  pictures  that  they  show 
that  the  emperor's  troops  are  well  fed  and 
invariably  cheerful,  while  their  prisoners  are 
well  treated,  well  nourished,  and  generally 
well  cared  for.  A  feature  of  the  effects  in  the 
regiment  photographs  is  the  famous  German 
"goose  step"  of  the  soldiers  on  the  march. 
Scenes  in  Vienna,  with  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  greatly  in  evidence,  are  also  included. 

The  performance  will  be  continuous  on 
Sunday^  from  11  a.  m.  to  11  V  m.,  and  on 
week  days  the  pictures  will  be  shown  at  2  :30, 
7  :30,  and  9  p.  m. 


Rose  Stahl  Coming  in  "A  Perfect  Lady." 
Popular  Rose  Stahl  will  be  the  star  to  open 
the  regular  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
on  Sunday  night,  February  14.  She  is  to  be 
seen  for  the  first  time  here  in  the  new  com- 
edy, "A  Perfect  Lady,"  written  by  Channing 
Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolf.  The  comedy  is 
in  four  acts  and  treats  of  ihe  invasion  of  a 
small  country  town  by  a  trio  of  theatrical 
people,  who  proceed  to  make  things  lively  by 
the  introduction  of  the  tango  craze.  Need- 
less to  say  this  creates  great  excitement  in 
the  little  Western  town"  of  Sycamore,  and  the 
resulting  complications  are  said  to  be  most 
diverting.  It  is  said  that  Rose  Stahl  in  the 
role  of  Lucille  Higgins  has  a  creation  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  characters 
she   has   so  ably  interpreted   in  the  past. 


Emil  Sauer  has  accepted  the  position  offered 
him  by  the  Vienna  Conservatory  as  head  of 
the  Master  School  of  Piano  Playing,  in  place 
of  Leopold  Godowsky,  who  now  is  in  America, 
as  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Vienna  from 
Ostende,  where  the  outbreak  of  war  found 
him  spending  the  summer.  He  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  at  once,  and  they  will  not  be  en- 
tirely new  to  him,  for  he  was  connected  with 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  before  Leopold  Go- 
dowsky became  the  head  of  its  advanced  piano 
department. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

The  Second  Alma  Gluck  Concert. 

Alma  Gluck  will  give  her  second  pro- 
gramme at  the  Columbia  Theatre  tomorrow 
— Sunday — afternoon  at  2:30,  presenting  an- 
other programme  of  rare  beauty  and  interest. 

The  opening  group  will  consist  of  old 
classics.  There  will  be  an  aria  from  the  old 
French  opera,  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie,"  by  J.  P. 
Rameau ;  "Haiden  Roeslein,"  by  Beethoven ; 
"So  Sweet  She  Is,"  an  old  English  melody 
arranged  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch ;  the  Italian 
song,  "Fingo  per  mio  dileto,"  arranged  by  , 
Pauline  Viardot ;  and  the  aria,  "Come,  Be-  , 
loved,"   from  Handel's  "Atalanta." 

The  second  group  will  be  devoted  to  French   ■ 
compositions,    as    follows :      "Psyche,"    Palad- 
hile ;    "Tout   Gai,"    Ravel;    "Twilight,"    Masse- 
net ;    "Les   Trois    Sorciers"    and   "Chevaux   de 
Bois,"  Charpentier. 

Then  will  follow  a  group  by  Slavic  com-  ■ 
posers.  Rachmaninoff  will  be  represented  by  ' 
"Lilacs"  and  "The  Whispering  of  Spring" ;  j 
Rimsky-Korsakow  by  his  beautiful  "Air  of  I 
the  Czar's  Bride,"  and  a  special  feature  will  ! 
be  some  folk  songs  of  Little  Russia  arranged  i 
by   Efrem   Zimbalist,   the   violin  virtuoso. 

A  group  of  American  works  by  MacDowell, 
Parker,  Cottenet,  Worrill,  and  Horsman  will 
complete  the  list. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  the  Columbia.    

Symphony  Concert  at  Special  Prices. 

The  biggest  programme  and  the  lowest 
schedule  of  prices  ever  asked  for  any  con- 
cert will  be  the  feature  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra's  special  concert  at  the 
Exposition  Civic  Auditorium  tomorrow — Sun- 
day— afternoon  at  2 :30  o'clock.  Augmented 
to  eighty  musicians,  the  orchestra  will  have 
as  soloists  Albert  Spalding,  the  leading  Amer- 
ican violinist,  and  Rudolph  Ganz,  the  great 
Swiss  pianist.  Conductor  Hadley's  programme 
includes  Wagner's  overture,  "The  Master- 
singer"  ;  Beethoven's  piano  concerto,  "The 
Emperor" ;  Goldmark's  symphony,  "The  Rus- 
tic Wedding"  ;  Mendelssohn's  concerto  for  the 
violin,  and  Tschaikowsky's  overture,  "The 
Year   1812." 

There  will  be  1550  reserved  seats  on  the 
main  floor  and  708  in  the  balcony  at  50  cents 
each ;  1412  seats  not  reserved  on  the  main 
floor  and  2705  in  the  balcony,  not  reserved, 
at  25  cents  each.  There  are  250  boxes  on  the 
main  floor  and  balcony.  The  price  of  a  box 
seating  eight  is  $5.  Single  box  seats  are  $1 
each.  

Efrem  Zimbalist  Will  Soon  Be  Heard. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  28,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  young 
Russian  master  of  the  violin,  will  give  his  one 
and  only  recital  in  San  Francisco  this  season. 
Manager  Greenbaum  had  originally  planned 
for  two  or  more  concerts,  but  the  demands 
for  the  virtuoso's  services  are  such  that  music 
lovers  will  have  to  be  content  with  but  one' 
offering,  but  that  one  will  be  colossal,  for  the 
artist  has  selected  the  big  and  important  num- 
bers from  his  two  programmes  and  combined 
them  for  this  special  occasion. 

There  will  be  a  Brahms  Sonata,  a  rarely 
heard  Concerto  (No.  9)  by  Spohr,  six  works 
by  Kalinnikow,  Brahms,  Kreisler,  Haydn-Auer, 
Couperin-Liebersohn,  Rameau-Liebersohn,  and 
the  famous  "Faust"  Fantasie  by  Wieniawski, 
all   on   one  programme. 

In  addition  to  playing  this  recital  Mr.  Zim- 
balist will  be  special  soloist  at  the  symphony 
concert  and  appear  before  the  Berkeley  Mu- 
sical  Association   in   recital. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Manager  Will  Greenbaum  announces  a  re- 
turn engagement  with  an  increased  company 
of  Ruth  St.  Denis  at  the  Alcazar,  opening 
Sunday  night,  February  21,  and  continuing  for 
one  week  only.  Many  new  dances  will  be 
given  here  for  the  first  time. 


The  next  of  the  great  operatic  stars  now 
touring  in  concert  to  be  heard  here  will  be 
Maggie  Teyte  of  Covent  Garden  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  who  will  be  presented  by  Manager 
Greenbaum  on  March   14. 


Emmanuel  Reicher,  late  of  the  Freie  Buehne 
and  the  Deutsches  Theatre  in  Berlin,  has  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  and  founded  "The 
Modern  Stage,"  under  whose  auspices  are  to 
be  produced  an  interesting  group  of  plays,  of 
which  Hauptmann's  "r.lgar,"  Ibsen's  "John 
Gabriel  Borkmann,"  and  the  last  play  of 
Bjornsterne  Bjornson  will  form  an  unusual 
trio.  Mary  Shaw  and  Hedwig  Reicher  are  to 
appear,  as  well  as  other  prominent  players  who 
are  being  selected  by  Herr  Reicher.  The  pur- 
pose, as  announced,  is  to  produce  "great  and 
unusual  plays  which  are  little  known  or  un- 
known here." 

-«»» 

Brooklyn's  $1,000,000  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  building,  which  is  the  testi- 
monial of  Mrs.  William  Van  Rennselaer 
Smith  to  her  son,  Clarence  E.  Smith,  is  rap- 
idly approaching  completion,  and  will  be  the 
largesl  and  finest  in  the  world.  The  struc- 
ture alone  will  cost  about  $1,500,000,  and 
grounds,  furnishing,  and  equipment  will  bring 
the  total  investment  to  about  $1,700,000. 
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ZIMBALIST 

THE  RUSSIAN"  VIOLIN  VIRTUOSO 
ONE  CONCERT  -  SUNDAY  AFT.  FEB.  28 


In  March— MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


SPECIAL  SUNDAY  CONCERT 

SYMphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Hehhy  hadley Conductor. 

FEBRUARY  7th,  2:30  p.  m. 

Doors  Open  at  1:30  p.  m. 

at  the 

Exposition  Civic  Auditorium 

(Polk    and    Grove    Streets) 

SO— MUSICIANS— 80 

TWO  GREAT  SOLOISTS 

ALBERT    SPALDING,    Violinist 

RUDOLPH    GANZ,    Pianist 

Note     Special     Prices— Reserved    seats,     50c; 

general  admission,  25c;  box  seats,  $1  each;  full 

boxes,  seating  eight,  $5. 

Seat  Sale — Tickets  NOW  at  box-office  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.  and  at  Auditorium  day  of 
concert.  .Mail  orders  NOW  to  Frank  W.  Healv, 
711-712   Head   Building. 


O 


RPHFF1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  MLiUlll  fc,^  Slscklon  aid  PornJJ 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez'ery  Day 
VAUDEVILLE  AT  ITS  GREATEST. 

W.  HORELIK  ENSEMBLE  in  Their 
Dancing  Sensation,  "In  the  Gypsy  Camp"; 
CHARLEY  GRAPEWIN,  supported  by  Anna 
Chance,  in  "Poughkeepsie":  BUTLER  HAVI- 
LAND and  ALICE  THORNTON,  presenting 
"At  Trouville";  SANTLY-  and  NORTON, 
Singers;  Paul  Armstrong's  one-act  satire, 
"WOMAN  PROPOSES,"  with  Ruth  Alien  and 
Company  of  Eight;  MR.  and  MRS.  DOUGLAS 
CRANE  in  Their  Dances;  MILT  COLLINS; 
Last  Week,  Great  Artistic  Triumph,  MME. 
JEANNE  JOMELLI.  Prima  Donna  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  TPhu& 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning   Sunday    Night,    Feb.    7 

Special    Engagement    of   One    Week 

ALLESANDRO 

BEVANI    OPERA   COMPANY 

Sun.  night,  "Gioconda" ;  Mon.,  "Norma" ; 
Tues.,  "Aida";  Wed.  mat.,  "Lucia";  Wed.  eve., 
"Cavalleria"  and  "Pagliacci";  Thurs.,  "Love 
Tales  of  Hoffman";  Fri.,  "Norma";  Sat.  mat., 
"Trovatore";  Sat.  night,  "Carmen." 

Evenings,  50c  to  $2;  matinees,  50c,  75c,  $1. 

Sunday  night,  Feb,  14 — Rose  Stahl  in  "A 
Perfect   Lady." 


C0R£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sunday    Night 

Last    Performance   Sunday    Night,    Feb.    14 

Oliver   Morosco   Presents  the   Irresistible 

Comedy    of    Youth 

"PEG    O'    MY    HEART" 

By   T.  Hartley  Manners 
With  PEGGY  O'NEIL 
And    the    New    York-Chicago    Cast 
Nights    and     Sat.     mat.     50c    to    $2.       BEST 
SEATS  $1    AT  WED.   MAI'. 

Next— Beginning    Monday,     Feb.     15,    "THE 
WHIRL  OF  THE   WORLD." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Enchanting  Vaudeville 

ORIGINAL  TAI  PIEN  TROUPE  of  CHI- 
NESE  MAGICIANS.  Acrobats  and  Jugglers; 
FRED  DUPREZ,  the  International  Monologist; 
"DUTCH  MIKE"  ENGLISH,  EDITH  AL- 
LARD  and    Their    Ragtime    Hand;    PAINE   and 

NESBIT,  "I  Just  Dropped  In";  Vaudeville's 
Great  Travesty  ,..i  "EAST  LYNNE";  ZINCA 
PANIA,  tin-  Gypsy  Violinist;  GAUDELOPE, 
the   Different    Equilibrist. 


QAVOY  THEATRE 

•^  McALLlSTER  STREET,  near  Market 

One   Week— Commencing    February   7 

Sunday.  Continuous  from   H   a.  m,  to   II  p.  m, 

Week    Days,  at   2:30,  7:30  and   9  |».  m. 

First    Time;    in    California! 

Five    Reels   of   Authentic   Pictures 

"THE  GERMAN  SIDE 
OF  THE  WAR" 

!  in.-  i    from    Germany    and    Sam 
Kaiser.     Interesting  Explanai  ■ 
Prices.     20c 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  6.  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


If  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  what  is 
humorously  known  as  the  emancipation  ot 
women  were  "onto"  their  job  they  would  take 
speedy  and  effective  steps  for  the  suppression 
of  the  women's  page  in  the  Sunday  newspapers. 
There  is  no  such  enemy  to  the  cause  as  this 
broadside  of  driveling  inanities  that  is  offered 
weekly  on  the  altar  of  male  derision. 

Of  course  the  women's  page  is  writlen  by 
women.  That  goes  without  saying.  But  it 
is  inspired  by  men.  It  is  governed  by 
a*  male  tradition,  and  this  tradition,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  does 
not  change.  The  woman  editor  is  given  clearly 
to  understand  that  her  audience  is  one  of 
congenital  idiots  and  that  under  no  condi- 
tions must  she  ever  deviate  into  either  sin- 
cerity or  sense.  She  is  supplied  with  a  cut- 
and-dried  schedule  of  the  things  that  are  "in- 
teresting to  women"  and  over  these  boundaries 
she  must  never  allow  herself  to  stray.  Left 
to  herself  she  could  probably  make  a  quite 
respectable  woman's  page,  but  she  is  in  the 
gyves  of  tradition.  She  is  handcuffed  to  the 
formula. 

The  male  idea  is  written  broadly  over  all 
these  unspeakable  pages,  and  it  is  buttressed 
and  fortified  by  fraud.  It  appears  to  be  writ- 
ten by  gushy  young  creatures  who  are  bubbling 
and  frothing  with  feminine  interests,  but  who 
actually  are  soured  and  contemptuous,  cynical, 
and  blase.  The  young  mother  who  writes 
agonizingly  to  the  editor  to  report  that  her 
angel  child  was  distinctly  heard  to  say  "damn" 
does  not  exist.  She  was  invented.  So  was  the 
domestic  genius  who  wants  to  tell  us  how  she 
turned  her  grand  piano  into  a  clothes  press, 
or  of  a  new  and  delightful  use  for  cabbage 
water,  or  potato  parings,  or  how  she  uplifted 
her  husband  by  embroidering  texts  on  his 
shirt  tails.  Did  you  ever  meet  such  women 
as  these?  Of  course  not.  They  are  all  in- 
vented. They  belong  to  the  male  editor's  con- 
ception of  the  things  that  are  of  "interest  to 
women." 

Now  a  little  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
feminine  mind  would  have  saved  the  editor 
from  those  pitfalls.  But  he  has  no  elementary 
knowledge.  Being  an  "expert"  he  has  nothing 
but  traditions  and  preconceptions.  Otherwise 
he  would  be  well  aware  that  women  are  not 
interested  in  the  children  of  other  women. 
There  is  nothing  on  this  whole  terrestrial  ball 
that  has  so  little  attraction  for  them.  And  he 
would  know,  too,  that  women  do  not  want  to 
hear  about  domestic  contrivances  and  econo- 
mies, nor  how  to  make  a  dining-table  out  of 
an  apple  box,  nor  a  pincushion  out  of  an  old 
brick.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  told  how  some 
apocryphal  person  made  her  new  summer  suit 
for  $1.97.  What  more  pernicious  for  the 
perusal  of  a  husband  than  stuff  of  this  kind, 
or  more  likely  to  tighten  his  purse  strings? 
And  yet  the  egregious  women's  page  is 
crammed  with  matter  of  this  kind  that  the 
average  woman  will  hasten  to  conceal  lest  hei 
husband  shall  see  it  and  therefore  invite  her 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  possibly  even  pro- 
duce the  $1.97  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

And  there  is  another  heresy  that  constantly 
appears.  Women  are  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  "what  other  women  are  doing."  So  they 
are,  perhaps,  if  the  other  women  are  impor- 
tant, but  then  they  are  interested  because  the 
other  women  are  important  and  not  merely 
because  they  are  other  women.  The  fact  of 
sex  identity  repels  rather  than  attracts.  For 
example,  women  are  not  interested  in  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  Presidents  except  in 
so  far  as  their  dress  is  concerned.  They  re- 
sent the  fact  that  these  ladies  are  enjoying  a 
fortuitous  and  unearned  notoriety.  They  do 
not  want  to  know  that  Mrs.  Marshall  holds  a 
sort  of  a  court,  or  that  she  knits  socks  for  the 
Belgians,  or  makes  herself  ridiculous  in  a 
hundred  other  ways.  The  mere  fact  that  Mrs. 
Marshall  is  a  woman  accidentally  raised  to  a 
position  of  calamitous  prominence  does  not 
attract  them.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  read 
and  then  they  bristle.  They  do  not  want  to 
know  Mrs.  Marshall's  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  hand-painted  coal  boxes  nor  do  they  care 
anything  about  Mrs.  Marshall's  domestic  pe- 
culiarities. Now  if  Mrs.  Marshall  were  to 
dress  in  some  extraordinary  way,  that  is  to 
say  at  extraordinary  expense,  she  would  be 
interesting. 

We  may  doubt  if  women  are  interested  in 
society  leaders  except  from  the  single  stand- 
point of  dress.  Women  like  to  read  that  other 
women  are  spending  enormous  amounts  upon 
clothing,  but  it  is  the  clothing  they  are  in- 
terested in  and  not  the  women.  They  do  not 
care  to  hear  about  women  who  are  doing  some 
"great  public  work"  because  they  have  an  un- 
erring instinct  that  tells  them  that  usually  the 
work  is  being  done  for  prominence.  The 
woman  who  gets  her  "picture  in  the  news- 
papers" is  an  object  of  loathing  to  other 
woi  len  because  she  excites  their  envy  and  be- 
cause they  know  all  the  arts  and  strategies 
that  conduced  to  that  end.  They  know  that 
tr  great  pqblic  work  is  a  pose  and  that  the 
women  who  are  really  doing  important  things 
aic  nearly  unheard  of.  In  shorl  the  women's 
ige  consistently  overlooks  the  supreme  fact 
nf  the  nature  of  women,  which  is  hostility  to 
i heir  own  sex  and  a  full  comprehension  of 
'Heir  own  sex.     The  secret  that  every  woman 


is  trying  strenuously  to  keep  is  her  absolute 
identity  with  all  other  women.  Her  whole  life 
is  a  valiant  pretense  to  be  different,  and  the 
women  who  wriggle  themselves  on  to  the 
women's  page  are  hated  because  their  pretense 
seems   to   be   a   successful   one. 


Paris  is  reconciling  herself  to  the  fact  that 
she  will  no  longer  be  a  leader  of  fashions 
inasmuch  as  there  are  likely  to  be  no  fash- 
ions to  lead.  She  is  under  no  illusions  as  to 
a  resumption  of  business  at  the  old  stand  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Here  in  America, 
where  it  is  naturally  hard  to  realize  how 
deeply  the  iron  has  bitten,  we  still  talk  as 
though  the  war  were  a  lamentable  interruption 
to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  fashionable 
world,  but  no  more  than  an  interruption.  We 
still  imagine  that  presently  we  shall  all  con- 
tinue just  about  where  we  left  off,  picking  up 
the  broken  threads,  and  patching  the  torn 
fragments  of  the  social  fabric.  But  Paris 
knows  better  than  that.  All  the  warring  coun- 
tries know  better  than  that.  They  are  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  not  only  of  armies, 
but  of  social  systems  with  their  aristocracies 
and  their  castes.  They  see  the  passing  of  the 
great  world  of  pleasure,  of  idleness,  and  of 
luxury.  They  are  standing  before  the  open 
grave  of  institutions. 

Paris  fashions,  say  the  reports,  will  now  be 
of  sober  hues  and  of  the  simplest  design.  The 
sartorial  language  of  mourning  is  pretty  much 
the  same  all  over  the  world.  There  is  hardly 
an  aristocratic  family  in  France,  or  Germany, 
or  England,  or  Austria  that  is  not  in  black 
for  some  one,  for  father,  or  husband,  or  sou, 
It  looks  as  though  the  younger  generation  of 
aristocrats  would  be  well-nigh  obliterated  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  lists  of  officers  dead 
on  the  battlefield.  For  nearly  all  the  officers, 
at  least  in  England,  belong  to  the  aristocratic 
class,  and  today  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
stock  a  ballroom  except  with  boys  and  old 
men.  The  proportion  of  officers  killed  is  far 
higher  than  of  privates.  Positively  they  have 
been  killed  by  thousand-  in  all  of  the  armies, 
and  each  one  represents  some  high-placed 
family  to  whom  Vanity  Fair  can  never  again 
beckon  with  alluring  fingers.  The  war  must 
represent  a  mighty  gulf  between  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  the  future  will  be  one  of  an 
imperishable  and  universal  sadness,  of  a  pov- 
erty that  will  hold  pleasure  at  arm's  length, 
of  a  rehabilitation  that  must  begin  below  the 
soil  and  mount  upward  by  generations  of  toil 
and  suffering.  It  is  a  new  world  that  is  being 
created  before  our  eyes  and  it  will  not  be 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  old  one.  Paris 
may  regain  and  keep  her  old  preeminence  in 
beauty,  but  she  must  relinquish  her  pre- 
eminence in  fashion  and  frivolity.  For  such 
wares  as  these  there  will  be  no  market  for 
many  a  long  year  to  come. 


Out  in  Portland,  Oregon,  no  one  has  been 
injured,  let  alone  killed,  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident in  the  last  nine  months.  And  all  be- 
cause the  city  maintains  a  good-sized  pile  of 
hard  rocks  at  its  municipal  jail  (says  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette).  To  a  man  whose 
most  strenuous  exercise  is  the  opening  of  mail, 
issuance  of  orders  which  exercise  only  his 
brain  and  his  mouth,  or  the  pushing  of  a 
fountain  pen,  a  rock  pile  looks  like  a  moun- 
tain. The  majority  of  automobile  owners,  un- 
less they  happen  to  be  golf  players,  seldom 
get  more  than  this  amount  of  exercise.  Con- 
sequently when  they  are  furnished  with  sledges 
and  ordered  to  attack  said  pile  of  rocks,  their 
hearts  are  as  lead. 

In  Portland  the  automobile  driver  who  is 
caught  while  traveling  at  a  speed  in  excess 
of  the  limit  prescribed  is  hurried  to  the  police 
court,  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  escorted  to 
the  rock  pile,  there  to  work  out  his  sentence. 
No  fines  are  levied.  Every  conviction  means 
a  sojourn  with  the  pick  and  rock  squad. 

As  a  result  there  is  little  or  no  speeding  in 
Portland,  a  city  of  300,000  people.  And, 
again,  because  there  is  no  speeding  there  are 
comparatively  no  automobile  accidents.  The 
record  of  the  last  nine  months  shows  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  ordinance.  It  is  hard  on  the 
undertakers  and  doctors,  but  it's  a  pleasant 
protection  for  those  residents  of  Portland  who 
find  it  necessary  to  travel  the  streets  on  foot. 


The  earliest  locks  known  to  man  were  of 
Chinese  make.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  exact  date  of  those  still  extant,  they 
are  wonderfully  well  made,  and  as  strong  as 
any  manufactured  in  Europe  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Chinese  lock- 
smith of  today  uses  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  tools  that  his  forefathers  had,  for  they  are 
very  simple  and  primitive  (says  the  Wide 
World  Magazine).  He  carries  all  his  impedi- 
menta in  two  cabinets,  sitting  on  one  and 
working  at  the  other.  When  he  has  finished 
all  the  work  available  in  one  neighborhood 
he  fastens  the  two  cabinets  to  a  bamboo  rod 
and  slings  it  over  his  shoulder.  He  tramps 
through  the  towns  burdened  in  this  way,  and 
stops  when  he  is  called. 


In  some  parts  of  France,  where  heavy  rains 
leave  the  country  in  a  marshy  condition,  the 
postmen  travel  on  stilts,  as  do  the  shepherds 
and    market    people. 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 


"RAVEL  to  LOS  ANGELES 
by  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC, 

giving  choice  of   routes  via   the 
Coast  Line  or  San  Joaquin  Valley 


Six  Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 


The  Coaster- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  C^tfoT) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Valley  Express- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (skS) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Sunset  Limited — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (skS) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Owl— 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (stS) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


The  Lark — 


LC  V  ■  /Third  Street\ 

v.  Dan  rrancisco  ^  station  ) 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:45  a.  m. 
10:55  p.  m 


1 0:40  a.  m. 
7:20  a.  m. 


4:40  p.  m. 
7:55  a.m. 


6:00  p.m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


8:00  p.  m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


Sunset  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (stS)  9:00  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  2:20  p.  m. 

Convenient   Connection  at 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Diego 

Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares  and  Pullman  Berths 
ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Patrick,  having  use  for  the  mucilage,  went 
in  search  of  the  bottle,  which  he  found  at 
last,  but  also  found  that  the  cork  was  likely 
to  get  the  better  of  the  argument.  In  a  burst 
of  anger  he  said,  "Oi'll  git  yez  out  now  if 
Oi  have  to  shove  yez  in." 


An  elderly  farmer  drove  into  town  one 
day  and  hitched  his  team  to  a  telegraph  post. 
"Here !"  exclaimed  a  burly  policeman,  "you 
can't  hitch  there !"  "Can't  hitch !"  shouted 
the  irate  farmer.  "Well,  why  have  you  got 
a  sign  up,  'Fine  for  Hitching'?" 


A  young  upstart  whose  snobbishness  had  not 
been  conducive  to  popularity  made  the  re- 
mark, "My  brother  and  I  are  the  only  gentle- 
men born  who  are  dancing  professionally  in 
New  York."  A  woman  standing  near  put  up 
her  lorgnette  and  looked  him  over  and  said, 
"Dear  me,  what  a  pity  you  could  not  have 
stayed    gentlemen  !" 


The  most  curious  phase  of  the  eager  and 
earnest  and  foolish  days  of  the  young  Con- 
federacy was  the  universal  belief  that  the 
Yankees  wouldn't  and  couldn't  fight.  "We 
can  whip  'em  with  popguns,"  said  Judge  Sam 
Rice  in  1860;  "but,  damn  'em,  they  wouldn't 
fight  that  way,"  he  said  in  an  explanatory 
speech    in    1866. 

A  raw  Irishman  shipped  as  one  of  the  crew 
on  a  schooner.  His  turn  at  the  wheel  came 
around,  and  after  a  somewhat  eccentric  session 
in  the  pilot-house  he  found  himself  the  butt 
of  no  little  humor  below.  "Begorrah,"  he 
growled  at  last,  "and  ye  needn't  talk.  Oi 
done  more  steerin'  in  tin  minutes  than  anny 
av  ye  done   in   yer   whole  watch." 


The  grave-looking  clergyman  managed  to 
pass  the  office-boy  and,  unannounced,  opened 
the  door  of  the  manager's  private  office,  in- 
terrupting him  in  the  midst  of  important  work. 
"My  friend,  I  come  on  business  of  the 
Lord "  "Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  man- 
ager. "There  are  several  partners  here,  and 
the  one  who  attends  to  the  Lord's  business  is 
out." 


At  one  time  Joe  Jefferson  was  persuaded  to 
accompany  a  friend  to  a  new  comedy  produc- 
tion. The  piece  in  itself  proved  to  be  in- 
ferior, and  the  comedians  were  even  more  so. 
On  their  way  out  the  friend  remarked  that  the 
comedians  seemed  nervous.  "What  they  need 
is  life,"  he  concluded.  "You're  too  severe," 
said  the  gentle-hearted  Jefferson,  his  grave 
face  concealing  internal  laughter.  "Ten  years 
would  be  enough." 


The  good  people  of  the  church  gave  the 
poor  children  of  the  parish  a  bountiful  New 
Year's  dinner,  and  the  delight  of  the  young- 
sters was  much  more  manifest  than  their 
table  manners.  One  little  fellow  was  dis- 
covered clutching  a  doughnut  in  one  fist  ana 
a  lump  of  steak  in  the  other.  He  was  re- 
proved for  his  breach  of  etiquette,  and  took 
the  reproach  very  meekly.  But  a  moment 
later  he  turned  to  the  diner  next  him  and 
remarked  regretfully :  "The  trouble  about 
these  here  table  manners  is  that  they  was  in- 
vented by  somebody  who  wasn't  never  really 
hungry  !" 

While  in  New  York  Congressman  Riordan 
had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Wilkins  Building, 
which  is  on  H  Street,  near  Fifteenth.  He 
understood  that  the  building  was  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets.  Arriving 
there,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  building. 
Seeing  a  negro  loading  flower-pots  on  one  of 
the  four  corners,  he  said :  "Can  you  tell  me 
where  the  Wilkins  Building  is?"  "Yas,  sah. 
Dat's  around  here.  Lemme  see  whar  dat  is." 
He  looked  up  and  down  Fifteenth  Street,  and, 
failing  to  recognize  the  building,  said  in  a 
perplexed  way :  "I  suttingly  did  see  dat 
buildin'  round  heah  yistiddy." 


In  his  newly-published  volume  of  reminis- 
cences Lord  Charles  Beresford  relates  an  in- 
cident which  befell  him  when  returning  from 
a  ball  in  London  in  the  early  morning.  "I 
came  upon  a  person  selling  whelks  (small 
shellfish;.  He  invited  me  to  sup — or  break- 
fast— upon  a  plate  of  these  delicacies.  'How 
much  do  you  charge  for  a  plateful  ?'  'Three- 
pence,' said  he.  'I'll  give  you  sixpence  for 
every  plateful  you  eat  yourself.'  'Done,'  said 
he.  He  finished  two  platefuls  and  had  begun 
a  third,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  rebellion 
from  within,  swiftly  followed  by  catastrophe. 
'That's  not  fair,'  I  said.  'You  can't  count 
those  two  platefuls."  'Oh,  my  Gawd,*  he  said, 
'  'ave  I  got  to  begin  again  ?'  " 


else.  "Oh,  I  say  now,"  protested  the  magis- 
trate ;  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  never 
in  your  whole  life  poached  a  bird?"  "Yus,  I 
do,  sir!"  answered  James,  with  conviction. 
"Never  in  me  loife  'ave  I  shot  a  bird  as  I 
'adn't  no  roight  to — never  but  wance — an'  that 
toime  'appen  as  hit  wus  a  ribbit  wot  I  clumped 
hover  the   'ead  wif  a  stick." 


The  names  of  musical  compositions  do  not 
always  convey  the  impression  that  is  intended 
by  their  composers,  as  one  listener  discovered 
recently  at  a  San  Francisco  concert.  One 
woman  was  much  interested  in  the  music  and 
sat  as  close  to  the  orchestra  as  possible,  atten- 
tively listening  to  every  note.  A  popular  air 
had  just  been  played.  It  was  a  catchy  melodi- 
ous bit  of  music  and  was  received  with  warm 
applause.  Immediately  following  it  on  the 
programme  was  Dvorak's  "Humoresque,"  and 
the  attentive  listener  drew  back  in  disgust. 
"Just  think!"  she  said  in  tones  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  those  near  by.  "Just  imagine 
playing  something  humorous  after  that  other 
beautiful  piece.      It  ought  not  to  be  allowed." 


San  Francisco  is  famed  for  its  many  res 
taurants,  and  epicures  have  their  favorites. 
Recently  a  party  dropped  into  a  Hungarian 
establishment  noted  for  its  cuisine.  A  neat 
Hungarian  waitress  took  their  orders.  That 
is,  she  remembered  everything  ordered  as  long 
as  it  was  pointed  to  on  the  menu  card.  She 
didn't  talk  English,  but  read  by  position,  as 
the  musicians  say.  "I'm  cold,"  said  one 
lady  while  the  girl  was  out.  "Can't  I  have 
my  coffee  now?"  "Sure,"  answered  her  es- 
cort, and  tried  to  order  coffee.  But  the 
minutes  fled  and  no  coffee  came,  and  after  a 
while  the  lady  got  warmer  and  decided  to 
countermand  the  order.  So  when  the  waitress 
came  back  the  man  said:  "We  ordered  coffee, 
but  never  mind  it  now."  "Vot?"  smiled  the 
waitress.  "Never  mind,"  enunciated  the  host, 
distinctly.  The  head  waiter  appeared  in  a 
minute.  "What  was  that  last  you  ordered?" 
he  asked,  anxiously.  "The  girl  says  that  she 
has  everything  all  right  except  that  two  of 
you  want  'neffermine'  and  it  isn't  on  the  bill 
of   fare." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


System. 
Little    Christmas    presents. 

Put   away    with    care, 
Do    to    sell    next    summer 

At  a    Fancy  Fair. 

Little    satin    gim-cracks 

Bought    for    Charitee, 
Make,  next  Christmas  morning, 

Gifts  for  you  and  me! 

Thus    a   little    system 

(Simple,    quite,    and    cheap) 

Makes   the   Christmas   Spirit 
Earn  its  board  and  keep. 

— Sarah   Redington,    in   Life. 


Sheridan's  Ride. 
(As  Passed  by   the  Board   of  Censors.) 
Up  from  (deleted  by  censor)  at  (deleted) 
Bringing  to  (deleted  by  censor)  fresh  dismay, 
The   affrighted   air   with   a   shudder   bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  haste  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The    terrible   grumble,    and    rumble    and    roar, 
Telling  that  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  (deleted  by  censor)  twenty  miles  away. 

And    louder    still    those   billows    of    war 

Thundered   along  the  horizon's  bar; 

And    louder  yet    into    (deleted    by    censor)    rolled 

The  war  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold, 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

And  (deleted  by  censor)  twenty  miles  away. 

— Puck. 


James,  haled  before  the  bench,  was  charged 

I  with  poaching.  It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  and  James  was  indignant. 
Quivering  with  rage,  he  denied  that  he  had 
ever,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  shot  a 
bird  out  of  season   or  belonging  to  some  one 


How  We  Made  Hens  Lay. 
(A   scientific    poultry    raiser    says   that    hens   will 
lay   if  given   a  proper   form   of  amusement.) 
Our  hens  are  worthless  wasters,  they'd  cackle,  eat 

and  sleep; 
But  though  we  used  them  kindly,  they'd  never  earn 

their    keep. 
We  tried   to   entertain    them,    the   phonograph    we'd 

play 
Each     morning    in     the    barnyard,    and     still     they 

wouldn't   lay. 
We  showed  them  comic  papers,  we  talked  about  the 

war; 
But  they  were  duil  and  listless  and  idle  as  before. 

In  dreadful  desperation  we  gave  a   fancy  ball, 

But  though  they  were  invited  they  did  not  come 
at  all. 

We  hired  spell-binding  speakers,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, 

To  stir  them  to  their  duty  with  ringing  eloquence. 

We  shot  off  roman  candles,  we  tried  to  teach  them 
games, 

And  then  some  one  suggested  that  we  read  them 
Henry  James. 

Imagine  our  amazement,  when  without  pause  or 
rest 

The  creatures  started  laying  as  if  they  were  pos- 
sessed. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of 
the  words 

That  from  the  writer's  pages  we  fed  the  listening 
birds. 

And  though  we  can't  get  Henry,  one  boost  we'll 
have  to  hand  him: 

We've  proved  beyond  all  question  that  chickens  un- 
derstand him! 
— /.   J.    Montague,    in    Cleveland   Plain    Dealer. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Aileen 
McCarthy,  to  Mr.  Morgan  Adams  of  Los  Angeles. 
No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathleen  Miller  and  Mr. 
Clark  Van  Fleet  took  place  Monday  at  the  home 
in  Santa  Rosa  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Boone  Miller.  Mr.  Van  Fleet  is  the  son 
of  Judge  William  C.  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fleet  and  a  brother  of  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  and 
the  Messrs.  Allan  and  William  C.  Van  Fleet,  Jr. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Fleet  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Clare  Mullally  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Vernon  Norton  took  place  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  Pelham,  New  York..  The  bride 
is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally  of  this  city. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Summerhayes  and 
Dr.  Richard  Conroy  of  Med  ford,  Oregon,  took 
place  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  in  this  city 
of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs.  AureHus  Buckingham. 
Mrs.  Michael  Campion  was  the  matron  of  honor 
and  Miss  Alys  Summerhayes  attended  her  cousin 
as  maid  of  honor.  Dr.  L  J.  Emmons  of  Med  ford 
was  Dr.  Conroy's  best  man.  Upon  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  the  young  couple  will  re- 
side in   Medford. 

Mrs.  Edward  Carpenter  was  the  complimented 
guest  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Pillsbury  at  her  residence  on  Pacinc  Ave- 
nue. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
bridge-tea    Wednesday    at   the    Francisca    Club. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hartman,  who  is  visiting  her 
from   the   East. 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  gave  a  bridge-lunch- 
eon at  her  home  on  Pacinc  Avenue  Monday,  when 
a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained 
about  one  hundred  friends  at  a  dinner-dance  at 
their  home  on  California  Street,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 27,  in  honor  of  their  house  guest.  Miss 
Rheinstrom,  of  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lucas  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Satur- 
day at  her  home  in  Alameda.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  William  Shea,  who  with  her  hus- 
band. Lieutenant  Shea,  U.  S.  N.,  has  recently  re- 
turned  from   Milwaukee. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  was  the  complimented 
guest  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  William  de  Fremery  entertained  a  large 
number  of  friends  at  a  reception  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
Accompanied  by  their  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tobin 
later  attended  the  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Patton 
Berrv  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Dorothv 
Uerry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a 
dinner  Monday  evening  and  with  their  guests  at- 
tended the  supper-dance  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  her  sister.  Mrs.  Harry 
Checkering,  were  hostesses  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  their  home  in  Oakland.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Miss  Marian  Haines,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Dexter,  has  recently  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Neville  Castle  entertained  a  number  of 
debutantes  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of  her  daughter.  Miss 
Robina  Henry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of 
the  Misses  Anne  Peters  and  Gertrude  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton  was  the  complimented 
guest  W  ednesday  afternoon  at  a  bridge-tea  given 
by  Miss  Edith  Rucker  at  her  home  on  Gough 
Street. 

The  Misses  Hannah  and  Emily  Du  Bois  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a 
bridge  part}*  :n  honor  of  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  who 
was  the  complimented  guest  again  Tuesday  even- 
ing, when  Mrs.  T.  W.  Wright  and  Miss  Helen 
Wright  were  hostesses  at  .the  dinner-dance  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  entertained  a  large 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  the  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Among  others  who 
were  hosts  and  hostesses  on  this  occasion  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
McXear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Friday  evening,  when  a 
score  of   friends  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed 
her    hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Morton  entertained  the 
members  ot  their  dancing  club  Wednesday  evening 
at   their  home   on    Buchanan    Street. 

Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  California  Street  in  honor 
of  the  season's  debutantes. 

Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
Joseph  Donohoe,  were  the  complimented  guests 
Friday  evening  at  a  dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Grant  at  their  residence  on  Broadway. 
The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
gave  a  calico  dance  Friday  evening.  The  affair 
was  preceded  by  several  informal  dinner  parties. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray.  V.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Scott. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
A    nexed  will  be  found   a  resume  of  move- 
to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
e  v.  hereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

i.izzie  Bolton  is  again  occupying  her  apart- 
Paris  after  a  visit  in   England,  where  she 


joined  friends  when  war  was  declared.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Sherman  remained  in  Paris  during  all 
of  the  trouble  and  write  that  their  friends  are  now 
returning  to  their  homes  in  the  French  capital. 
Mrs.  Sherman  was  formerly  Miss  £da  Moody  of  [ 
this    city. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  arrived  a  week  ago  from 
Chico  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander 
at   her  home  on   Presidio  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Van  Fleet,  who  were  mar- 
i  ied  recently  in  Santa  Rosa,  have  been  spending 
their    honeymoon    in    Inverness. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  is  at  present  in  London 
with  her  daughter,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  John  Hu- 
bert Ward.  Mrs.  Reid  will  return  to  America  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  and  will  come  to  Cali- 
fornia and  open  her  country  home  in  Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy  have  rented  the 
Galhvey  house  in  San  Mateo  and  are  coming  from 
Chicago  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Miller  arrived  last  week 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  month  with  Mr.  Miller's  mother, 
Mrs.    Harriet  Peterson  Miller. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  spent  several  days  in 
Santa  Barbara  with  Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham 
en  route  home  from  San  Diego,  where  she  was 
one  of  a  party  entertained  by  Colonel  D.  C.  Jack- 
ling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  have  purchased 
a  home  in  Burlingame,  where  they  have  decided 
to  reside  permanently. 

Mr.    and     Mrs.     Robert    Hayes    Smith    have    re- 
turned  to  their  residence  on    Pacific  Avenue   from 
the    Fairmont   Hotel,    where    they    have    been    stay- 
ing while  their  house,  which  was  damaged  by  fire,    , 
has   been   undergoing  extensive   repairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague  are  settled 
in  their  new  home  on  Devisadero  and  Green 
Streets.  Since  their  return  from  their  honeymoon 
they  have  been  the  guests  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine. 

Miss  Laura  Currey  of  Dixon  has  been  spending 
the  past  two  weeks  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Buckbee. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  will  depart  tomorrow 
for  Xew  York,  but  will  be  home  again  within  a 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  and  Mrs.  Godcy 
returned  Monday  from  a  visit  in  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  returned 
from  Xew  York,  where  they  have  been  spending 
the  past  three  months. 

Miss  Margaret  Xichols  is  home  again  after  an 
absence  of  two  weeks  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
was  the  guest  of   Miss   Frances   Elliott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ratcliffe  have  returned 
from  a  week's  visit  in  Southern  California. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker,  who  is  attending  an  Eastern 
school,  has  recently  been  visiting  the  Misses  Eu- 
dora  and  Beatrice  Miller  at  their  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.    C. 

Miss  Genevieve  Cunningham  is  visiting  Miss 
Dorothy  Drake  in  Los  Angeles,  and  expects  to  be 
away   until    the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Thorne  and  Miss  Wag- 
goner spent  a  week  in  this  city  en  route  from 
their  home  in  Tacoma  to  San  Diego,  where  they 
have  been  joined  by  Mr.  Thome's  brother,  Mr. 
Oakley   Thorne,  of  Xew  York. 

Mrs.  Russell  Bogue,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Maud  Payne,  arrived  last  week  from  Xew  York 
and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  Eugene  Free- 
man,   at    the   Hotel    Bellevuc. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  been  spending  the 
past  two  weeks  in  the  East,  where  he  joined  his 
wife,  who  arrived  recently  from  Europe.  Their 
daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Redding,  remained  in 
Paris  to  continue  her  work  at  the  American  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Campbell  Whyte  of  London  is  with  his 
regiment,  the  Royal  Fusilliers,  on  the  battle  line 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Whyte  has  been  a  frequent  visitor 
here  and  won  the  golf  championship  four  years 
ago   in   the   Monterey   tournament. 

Dr.  George  Wharton  James  is  planning  to  come 
to  this  city  in  March  to  remain  several  weeks. 
During  his  visit  he  will  give  a  series  of  lec- 
tures. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Armour  are  traveling 
through  California  and  are  planning  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  this  city  before  sailing  on  the  Man- 
churia the  end  of  this  month  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  delayed 
their  departure  for  the  East  until  Tuesday,  when 
they  left  for  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  they  will 
visit  Mr.  Chamberlin's  relatives.  During  their  ab- 
sence Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  Keeney  will  remain 
with    their   little  son    in   San    Mateo. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Katherine  Herrin,  have  been  entertaining  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Drum,  Miss  Marian  Xewhall,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin  during  the  past  week  in  San  Diego, 
where  they  went  to  visit  the  Exposition. 

Miss  Frances  Howard  has  entirely  recovered 
from  her  recent  illness  and  has  returned  to  her 
home  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  spent  the 
week-end  in  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frederick    W.    Sharon. 

Among  the  Xew  York  people  who  are  planning 
to  visit  the  Exposition  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gwynne    Vanderbilt. 

Mrs.  Stevens  Sands  will  be  here  early  in  March, 
as  also  will  Mrs.  Theresa  Oelrichs,  who  is  antici- 
pating with  pleasure  an  indefinite  visit  in  her 
former   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  will  soon  arrive 
from  Bakersfield  and  will  occupy  the  home  in  San 
Mateo  of  Mr.  Tevis's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.   Tevis,  whb  are  in  town  for  the  winter. 

Captain  Frederick  Perry.  V*.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Perry  are  expected  to  arrive  in  this  city  shortly. 
Captain  Perry  has  been  appointed  for  duty-  with 
the  government  exhibit  board  of  the  Exposition. 
Mrs.  Curtis,  wife  of  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Curtis,  LT. 
S.  X.,  and  their  son  have  returned  from  a  tour 
of  the  Orient  and  will  remain  here  for  ■  some 
time. 

Major  George  W.  Mclvor.  U.  S.  A..  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ivor,  and  their  children,  who  arrived  on  the  last 
transport  from  the  Philippines,  left  last  Wednes- 
day for  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  will  re- 
main   for    the    next   two   years. 

Brigadier-General  Eli  D.  Hoyle,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Luzan  in  the  Philip- 
pines,   and    who   has  just  been    retired,   will   arrive 


within  the  next  we^k.  The  retirement  of  General 
Hoyle  gave  Colonel  William  A.  Mann.  V-  S.  A., 
his  promotion. 

Lieutenant  Bruce  Butler.  I'.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Butler  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Xew  York. 
Lieutenant  Butler  will  soon  join  his  regiment  at 
its   new    station    at    Plattsburg    Barracks. 

Captain  Asher  Carter  Baker.  U.  S.  X.,  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  Paymaster  Charles  Baker.  U.  S.  X.. 
made  a  several  days'  motor  trip  through  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  they  sp^nt  the  week- 
end. 

Major  James  G.  Harbord,  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
promoted,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Pre- 
sidio   of    Monterey. 

Mrs.  Pourie,  wife  of  Captain  J.  R.  Pourie,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  recently  returned  from  Manila,  where 
Captain  Pourie  is  on  duty,  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment on  Pacific  Avenue,  near  Baker  Street,  which 
she  will  occupy   until   Captain   Pourie  returns. 

Major  Sherwood  Cheney,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  on 
leave  from  his  post  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
is  the  guest  of  Major  Williard  Xewbill.  U.  S.  A., 
at  bis  apartment  in  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 

Lieutenant  Philip  R.  Faymonville,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  aboard  the  U.  S.  mine 
planter,  Colonel  George  Armistcad. 

Captain  Louis  R.  Ball,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  or- 
dered before   the    retiring  board. 

Lieutenant  William  Shea,  I*.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
Shea,  who  arrived  recently  from  Milwaukee,  where 
Lieutenant  Shea  has  been  on  duty  for  the  past 
three  years,  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Shea's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wenzerburger.  Lieutenant  Shea  is 
attached  to  the  Bear, 

Captain  Walter  Harvey,  U.  S.  X..  arrived  re- 
cently from  the  Atlantic  coast  en  route  to  the 
Asiatic  station,  where  he  is  to  serve  on  fore:gn 
duty  for  the  next  three  years.  Mrs.  Harvey  has 
been  here  for  some  time  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.    1.    H.    Wood    in    Berkeley. 

-■#•- 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Theriot  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  son.  Mrs.  Theriot,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Kathleen  -de  Young,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Passer-By. 
Step  lightly  across  the  floor. 
And   somewhat  more  tender  be. 

There  were  many  that  passed  my  door. 

Many  that  sought  after  me. 

I  gave  them  the  passing  word — 

Ah,   why  did  I  give  thee  more? 

I  gave  thee  what  could  not   be  heard, 

What    had   not   been   given   before: 

The  beat  of  my  heart  I  gave.    .    .    . 

And  I  give  thee  this  flower  on  my  grave. 

My  face  in  the  flower  thou  mayst  see. 

Step  lightly  across  the  floor. 

—Edith  M.  Thomas,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


The  Sea  Wind. 
I   am  a  pool  in  a  peaceful  place, 
I  greet  the  great  sky  face  to  face, 
I  know  the  stars  and  the  stately  moon 
And  the  wind  that  runs  with  rippling  shoon— 
But   why  does  it  always  bring  to  me 
The  far-off  beautiful  sound  of  the  sea? 

The  marsh-grass  weaves  me  a  wall  of  green, 
But  the  wind  comes  whispering  in  between. 
In  the  dead  of  night  when  the  sky  is  deep 
The  wind  comes  waking  me  out  of  sleep — 
Why  does  it  always  bring  to  me 
The   far-off   terrible  call  of  the  sea? 

— Sara  Teasdale,  in  Smart  Set. 


To  Aid  Polish  War  Sufferers- 
To  aid  the  needy  and  starving  Poles,  who 
are  among  the  worst  sufferers  of  the  war, 
their  countrymen  and  friends  in  this  city  have 
organized  a  relief  committee,  which  will  as- 
sist in  raising  funds  today — Saturday.  The 
day  will  be  known  as  Polish  Flag  Day,  and 
miniature  Polish  flags  will  be  sold.  The 
Crocker  National  Bank  is  depositary  for 
funds,  and  those  who  wish  to  aid  the  Polish 
sufferers  from  war  can  mail  checks  direct  to 
the  bank  if  desired. 


A  Song  of  Kabir. 
Lamps  burn  in  every  house,  O  blind  one!  and  you 

can  not  see  them. 
One  day  your  eyes  shall  suddenly  be  opened,  and 

you    shall    see;    and    the   fetters   of  death    will 

fall  from  you. 
There  is  nothing  to  say  or  to  hear,  there  is  nothing 

to  do: 
It  is  he  who  is  living,  yet  dead,  who  shall  never  die 

again. 

Because    he    lives    in    solitude,    therefore    the    Yogi 

says  that  his  home  is  far  away. 
Your    Lord    is    near;    yet    you    are    climbing    the 

palm-tree   to   seek   Him. 
The  Brahmin  priest  goes  from  house  to  house  and 

initiates   people    into    faith : 
Alas!  the  true  fountain  of  life  is  beside  you,  and 

you  have  set  up  a  stone  to  worship. 
Kabir  says:    "I  may   never  express  how  sweet  my 

Lord  is.     Ybgo  and  the  telling  of  beads,  virtue 

and  vice — these  are  naught  to  Him." 
—From      "Songs     of     Kabir,"     by     Rabindranath 

Tagore. 


The  passing  of  Wallack's  Theatre  inspires 
a  Xew  York  writer  to  an  account  of  the  last 
days  of  the  man  who  for  forty  years  had  been 
actor  and  manager :  "Lester  Wallack  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  fortune  that  he  had 
worked  so  faithfully  to  accumulate  almost  to- 
tally obliterated.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
learn  how  a  public  can  forget  its  one-time 
idol ;  he  lived  long  enough  to  feel  the  pain 
of  an  illness  that  literally  forced  him  off  the 
stage.  There  were  many,  very  many  sad  hours 
in  the  great  actors  last  days,  and  perhaps  the 
saddest  hour  was  the  night  of  his  great  benefit 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  Booth 
and  Barrett  and  Modjeska  and  Jefferson  and 
Florence,  and  many  members  of  his  one-time 
company,  all  old-time  friends  and  companions, 
were  appearing  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  de- 
clining days  of  the  one-time  public  idol.  They 
were  ail  there  that  night,  all  the  great  artists, 
all  society,  all  the  great  public,  every  one,  in- 
deed, but  the  man  himself.  It  was  much  like 
'Haralet'  with  the  prince  left  out.  Loud  calls 
from  the  front  of  the  house  came  for  'Wal- 
lack.' Where  was  he?  Up  to  that  moment  he 
had  not  been  thought  of.  There  was  a  hurry- 
ing and  a  scurrying,  and  messengers  were  sent 
post-haste  for  the  man  who  sat  alone  in  his 
home  only  a  few  blocks  away,  suffering  from 
illness,  forgotten  and  neglected,  on  the  night 
he  should  have  been  feted.  At  first  he  refused 
to  go,  but  better  councils  prevailed,  and  when 
he  appeared  before  the  curtain  he  received  a 
welcome  that  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 
This,  his  last  appearance  before  the  public, 
took  place  on  May  21,  1888.  He  died  at  Stam- 
ford the  following  September." 


Tattooing  on  the  thighs  shows  that  a  Bur- 
mese boy  has  reached  manhood.  The  designs 
are  always  of  animals,  each  one  surrounded 
by  letters  or  words  so  that  it  stands  out  sepa- 
rate from  other  patterns.  The  dyes  used  in 
Burma  are  red  and  blue,  but  the  former  fades 
quickly,  leaving  only  the  blue  showing. 


A  thoroughly  experienced  nurse  wants  posi- 
tion with  infant  or  small  child.  First-class 
references.  Will  travel  Box  84,  Argonaut 
office. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
8  to  20,  through  activity-,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEN, 

645    Mills  Building,    San   Francisco. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePne 

We  offer  of  oar  own  breefog  tberongbh  wamatA 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 


Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMT    - 


2934  Fulton  St. 


Cyril  Maude  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  large 
percentage  of  play-readers  are  unreliable  in 
their  work.  "This  is  one  reason,"  says  Mr. 
Maude,  "that  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
good  plays.  The  play-reader  can  not  obtain 
the  full  merits  of  a  manuscript  by  reading  it 
in  the  usual  fashion.  If  a  system  of  play- 
reading  by  actors  was  devised.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  result  in  more  plays 
being  produced  and  more  successful  authors 
found." 

■«•»» 

A  new  French  boat  driven  by  aerial  screw 
which  can  carry  twenty-five  persons  and  two 
tons  of  freight  in  ten  inches  of  water  offers 
a  suggestion  for  overcoming  the  difficulty  of 
military  operations  on  inundated  territory'- 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

*S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  Feb.    13,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,  Mar.  6,1915 

S.  S.  Nippon   Maru    (saloon   accommodations 
at  reduced  rates) ...  .Saturday.  Mar.  20,  1915 
S.  S.  Shinyo   Maru ....  Saturday,  April  3,1915 
'Calls  at  Manila. 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing.' 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For     freight    and     passage     apply     at    office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
62$   Market  St.  \Y.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Refined  lady  of  education  wishes  position 
as  traveling  companion  to  lady.  Box  87,  Argo- 
naut office. 


EGGS — the  famous  '\TUST  LAID" — shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
R.  R.,  2C. 


HONOLULU 

$1  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10.000  ton  uispl.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  February  16.  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands.  Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class,  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francuco 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


After  five  years  here  as  inspector  of  immi- 
gration Captain  Frank  Ains worth,  stationed 
;it  Mare  Island,  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
service.  Charges  were  filed  by  Richard  R. 
Taylor,  special  agent  in  the  immigration 
service.  Following  the  filing  of  charges  in 
Washington  Captain  Ainsworth  declared  he 
was  being  attacked  for  his  rigid  rulings  for 
the  exclusion  of  undesirable  Hindus  and  Chi- 
nese, and  brought  charges  against  Taylor  and 
F.  H.  Lamed.  Political  forces  have  been  at 
work  since,  he  says,   to   oust  him. 


Mrs.  Frederick  Jacobi,  a  well-known  former 
resident,  died  last  week  in  New  York.  Dur- 
ing her  life  here  she  was  known  for  her  chari- 
ties. Her  daughter,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr., 
'  was  called  to  New  York  by  her  last  illness. 
She  leaves  in  San  Francisco  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Jacobi,  Mrs.  William  Greenebaum, 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Silverberg,  and  six  brothers, 
M.  J.,  Manfred.  H.  U.,  A.  J.,  Edward,  and 
Charles  Erandenstein. 

The  sum  of  $7S.244.S2  has  been  collected 
on  the  second  installment  of  the  Twin  Peaks 
tunnel  assessment  by  Ta?;  Collector  Bryant. 
There  remains  about  $275,000  to  be  collected 
before  March  26.  Bryant  has  also  collected 
$16,297.44  in  redemptions  on  257  lots  sold 
last    May    for    delinquent    tunnel    assessments. 


I  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  Santiago  Ar- 
rillaga,  one  of  the  best-known  musicians  of 
this  city,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Oak- 
land,   following    a    brief    illness.      He    was    a 

.  native  of  France,  and  for  forty  years  stood 
for  all   that   was  best  in  music  on  the   Pacific 

it  Coast.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  old,  and 
the  composer   of  many   charming  works. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  John  Keogh,  a 
pioneer  mining  man,  was  held  on  Tuesday. 
He  died  at  his  home  on  Jordan  Avenue  from 
an  attack   of  pneumonia. 


The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals 
has  upheld  the  law-  which  makes  it  a -crime  to 
have  opium  in  one's  possession.  Max  Stein- 
feldt,  a  clerk  formerly  in  the  Hotel  Belve- 
dere, under  sentence  of  six  months  for  hav- 
ing opium  in  his  possession,  made  the  appeal 
on  the  grounds  that  the  mere  possession  of 
opium  did  not  constitute  a  crime  under  the 
law.  

*  Admiral  Dewa,  special  representative  of  the 
Mikado  to  the  Exposition,  arrived  Monday 
to  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 


I  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has 
made  a  formal  offer  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors to  sell  its  entire  system  to  the  city 
for  the  lump  sum  of  $34,500,000,  reserving 
certain  lands  not  requisite  for  the  supplying 
or  operating  of  the  system. 

Postoffice  receipts  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  over 
$6000,  according  to  figures  announced  by  Post- 
master Fay.  For  January,  1915,  receipts  were 
43.01;  for  January.  1914.  receipts  were 
$274,407.78.  

The  steamer  Cranley,  Captain  Henderson,  is 
in  port  completing  a  cargo  of  foodstuffs  for 
the  Belgians.  She  took  on  $200,000  worth  of 
provisions  at  Portland. 


Colonel  Robert  C  Van  Vliet  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  army  after  thirty-five  yeais  of  service. 
Colonel  Van  Vliet  is  now  in  Galveston  with 
his  command.  He  was  for  a  long  time  com- 
manding officer  of  the  United  States  military 
prison  at  Alcatraz  Island. 


The  Hind,  Rolph  &  Co.  steamer  Drummuir 
was  looted,  stripped,  and  sunk  oft"  the  lower 
South    American    west   coast    on    December    6 

,  by  a  German  fleet,  according  to  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  Drummitir's  captain,  J.  C. 
Eagles,  written  at  San  Antonio,  Argentina. 
The  ship,  he  states,  was  taken  despite  his 
protestations  to  Admiral  von  Spee  that  it  was 
American  owned.  It  flew  the  British  flag  and 
had  a  Canadian  register.     The  ship  was  worth 

,  $75,000  and  carried  a  cargo  valued  at 
$100,000.  

John  Middleton,  a  California  pioneer  and 
well-known  retired  real  estate  dealer,  has 
'  died  within  the  week,  following  an  illness  ol 
nearly  two  years'  duration.  He  came  across 
the  plains  to  California  from  Philadelphia 
with  his    father.  

The  ashes  of  the  late  General  George  Stone 
were  sent  East  last  Monday.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  January  28.  He  was  a  notable 
figure  in  the  political  history  of  California 
and  an  active  man  of  affairs.  He  was  for- 
merly receiver  for  the  United  States  land 
office,  naval  officer  of  the  port,  and  head  of 
the   Pacific    Portland    Cement    Company. 


The   estate    of   the   late   Archbishop    Patrick 
W.  Riordan.  valued  at  less  than  $10,000,  was 


left  to  the  Reverend  Daniel  J.  Riordan  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Lilly  of  Chicago,  his  brother  and 
sister.  The  archbishop's  library  was  be- 
queathed to  St.  Patrick's  Seminary  in  Menlo 
Park.  

A  lease  has  been  taken  on  Recreation  Park 
by  Henry  Berry  for  twenty-one  years,  which 
will   make  it  the   home  of  the  San   Francisco 

baseball  club  for  that  length  of  time  if  de- 
sired.   

Edwin  E.  de  Groot  has  assumed  his  duties 
as  head  of  the  recreation  department  of  the 
board  of  education.  An  appropriation  of  $5000 
was  voted  in  the  last  municipal  budget  for 
this  social  centre  work,  of  which  De  Groot 
will  have  charge. 


Henry  Eickhoff,  since  1875  an  attorney 
here,  has  been  appointed  a  director  of  the 
state  prison  board  to  succeed  Dennis  M. 
Duffy,  resigned.  This  is  the  first  political 
position  Eickhoff  has  ever  had,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  1890  he  was  elected  a  town 
trustee    of   San   Rafael. 


John  A.  Prentice,  who  has  become  quite 
well  known  as  a  club  man  since  coming  here, 
is  in  prison  and  faces  three  felony  charges. 
sworn  to  by  Fred  Ferrogiaro,  an  officer  of 
the  Bank  of  Italy.  He  is  charged  with  obtain- 
ing $7500  by  showing  false  documents,  saying 
that  he  had  $16,374  on  deposit  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Indian  service.  The 
signature  to  this  paper  is  said  to  be  a  false 
one.  Another  complaint  is  that  on  July  24 
he  obtained  money  by  making  a  false  state- 
ment of  his  financial  condition.  Bonds  have 
been   fixed   at   $50,000.    or    $25,000    cash. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ernest  Roume,  former  governor-general  of 
the  French  province  in  East  Africa,  has  been 
appointed  governor-general  of  Indo-China  by 
the  cabinet. 

Lieutenant-General  Erich  von  Falkenhayn, 
just  resigned  as  minister  of  war  of  Germany, 
has  been  made  a  general  of  infantry,  and  in 
addition  to  this  honor  retains  his  place  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  field  army. 

The  first  battle  squadron  of  the  British  navj 
has  been  placed  in  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Stanley  Cecil  James  Colville.  Although  he 
has  reached  the  highest  position  in  the  navy, 
Admiral  Colville  has  just  turned  his  fiftieth 
year. 

Robert  H.  Gittins,  congressman  from 
Niagara  Falls,  has  made  his  way  in  the  world 
since  he  was  thirteen.  At  that  age  he  be- 
came clerk  in  a  lumber  y«rd,  and  remained 
a  clerk  until  he  was  twenty-seven.  Then  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  and  eventually  went 
to  Congress. 

Otto  H.  Pittman,  who  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Geographical  So- 
ciety, has  been  attached  to  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  since  1867,  and 
has  been  its  superintendent  for  fourteen  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geographical 
Society  and  was  its  vice-president  for  five 
years. 

Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  President  Grover  Cleveland,  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hibben,  daughter  of  Prince- 
ton's president,  and  other  prominent  young 
women,  is  one  of  the  students  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  training  school  for  nurses  in  New  York. 
The  course  consists  of  daily  instruction  for 
eleven  weeks  with  three  afternoons  a  week 
in  a  hospital.  The  young  women  have  in 
mind  becoming  nurses  in  the  war  when  they 
have  completed  their  course. 

James  A.  Finch,  pardon  attorney  for  the 
Federal  Department  of  Justice,  and  who  is 
now  nearing  the  completion  of  the  case  of  the 
ironworkers'  dynamite  conspiracy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  building,  has  held  office  through  three 
administrations.  He  started  life  as  a  country 
teacher  in  New  York,  studied  law,  and  later 
went  to  Washington.  Here  he  began  editing 
bills  and  debates  in  Congress  relating  to 
trusts,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  anti-trust 
decisions,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  It  was  Attorney-General  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte  who  appointed  him  to  his  present 
post- 
Richard  Irvine  Manning,  who  has  succeeded 
that  picturesque  figure.  Cole  Blease,  as  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  is  a  native  of  that 
state,  and  when  a  mere  lad  assumed  a  man's 
duties  in  carrying  on  the  plantation  left  by  his 
father.  He  attended  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1879,  leaving  before  completing  his 
course,  and  began  farming  in  a  small  way. 
For  several  years  he  had  a  hard  struggle  and 
then  met  with  some  success.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  and  in  1898 
was  chosen  a  state  senator.  In  1906  he  was 
a  candidate  for  governor  in  the  primaries 
against  ex-Governor  Ansel,  but  was  defeated. 
Since  that  time  he  has  held  no  state  office 
except  that  of  trustee  of  Clemson  College. 
He  has  been  president  of  the   Sumter   Cotton 


The  Athletic  Girl 
Finds  Cocoa 
an  Ideal  Food 


Because  it  is  a  rich, 
tempting,  nourishing 
food  in  liquid  form, 
and  it  keeps  her  in 
glowing  health. 

Especially  is  this  true 
if  it  is  Ghirardelli's  Imperial  Cocoa,  the  most 
delicious  cocoa  you  ever  tasted.  It  possesses 
all  the  strength  of  the  finest  cocoa  beans, 
and  the  special  Ghirardelli  process  improves 
the  flavor  and  adds  to  its  mineral  qualities 
required  by  the  human  body. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

•Cowa/riBf  Eneiitterfcr  J.  E.  Kraft  &  Sons,  Architect!. 


Warehouse  Company,  president  cf  the  Home 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Sumter,  and  director  of  the  Sum- 
ter  Telephone    Manufacturing   Company. 

Major-Genera]  Arthur  Murray,  who  retires 
from  active  service  on  April  29,  has  been  in 
command  of  the  Western  Department  since 
June,  1911.  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1S74.  In  1SS7  he  was  appointed  judge- 
advocate-general  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri. He  took  up  the  stud3^  of  law  while 
a  lieutenant,  and  in  1896  was  assigned  as  in- 
structor of  military  science  at  Yale.  When 
the  Spanish-American  war  broke  out  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  field  artillery  and  served 
through  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  campaigns. 
In  1901  he  was  detailed  to  the  command  of 
Fort  Totten  and  of  the  submarine  defense 
school. 

Marshall  Morgan,  just  appointed  secretary 
of  the  American  and  British  claims  arbitra- 
tion commission,  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tcnncssccan.  The  commission  has  held  three 
sittings,  one  at  Washington,  a  second  at  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  and  a  third  at  Washington  in 
1914.  A  fourth  session  was  in  progress  in 
Paris,  France,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  European  war.  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a  native  of  Nashville,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  law  department  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  He  has  been  court  reporter  and 
lawyer,  and  gave  up  the  legal  practice  to  be- 
come a  newspaper  man.  beginning  as  a  re- 
porter. 

Frank  Bartlette  Willis,  Ohio's  new  governor, 
came  from  the  country,  where  his  boyhood 
was  spent  on  a  farm.  It  fell  to  him  lo  per- 
form the  usual  line  of  drudgery  which  is  part 
of  the  life  of  every'  farm  hand,  and  he  re- 
solved to  fit  himself  for  something  else.  Sav- 
ing the  money  earned  by  hard  work  in  the 
fields,  he  paid  his  way  through  school.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  had  his  A.  B.  from 
Ohio  Northern  University,  which  thought  so 
highly  of  the  young  professor  that  it  retained 
him  as  an  instructor.  After  receiving  a  few 
more  degrees,  he  still  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  continue  a  teacher  and  retain  his  in- 
terest in  farming.  His  entrance  into  the  polit- 
ical field  was  rather  sudden,  but  once  he  had 
hearkened  to  the  call,  he  made  mighty  strides. 
Governor  Willis  is  a  big  man  physically,  stand- 
ing well  over  six  feet  and  weighing  250 
pounds,   with   an  intellect   to   match. 


At  the  close  of  the  Century  opera  season 
in  Chicago  many  of  the  artists,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  were  retained  under  contract  by  the 
Aborn  brothers,  who.  as  before  the  inception 
of  the  Century  company,  will  form  one  or  two 
traveling  companies,  which  will  be  known  as 
the  Aborn   Grand  Opera  Companies. 


Have  you  dined 


in  the 


Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


The  management  of  the 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Announces  the  inauguration 
of  Dancing  in  the  Rose 
Room,    week  -  day    evenings. 

Dinner  and  Supper  a  la  Carte 

Dancing  at  nine  o'clock 

Geary  Street  entrance,  or 
through  hotel. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND 

Table  d'hote  Pinners 

Tuesdays.  Thursdays,  Sundays. 

$1.25  per  plate  with  fl ine 

Informal  Pinner  Pansant  Thursdays 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors.  Supply 

Houses,   Business   Men,   and 

Corporations. 

.-ILLEX'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny  392.  88  First    Street 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  aD  p 

SELf-PROPELUM  TRICYCLE  CHAM 
foe  Tin    :    - 
Invalid    CH- 
and  retail  Bl 
1714M»nWStrK' 

1202  S.  Mai»     . 
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Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789- 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Pan  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 

PhonelSutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First    Street,   corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Froo  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


Carol      so 
most    votes 


disliked? 

fur    lieiny. 


Miss  Sicno — I  did. 
-Judge. 


Aland— What     niakei 

Beatrix — She   got    the 
popular. — Life. 

"Why  did  your  wife  leave  you?"  "Force  of 
habit.  I  guess.  She  was  a  cook  before  I  mar 
ried  her." — Chicago  Herald. 

Beggar — I  haven't  tasted  food  for  a  month. 
Dyspeptic — You  aint  missing  much.  It's  the 
same  old  taste. — Town  Topics. 

"Dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  observed  the  Sage. 
"Maybe  not,"  replied  the  Fool.  "But  their 
tombstones  are  awful  liars." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

"I  want  one  of  Mr.  Poe's  works."  "Yes. 
madam;  any  special  title?"  "Oh,  give  me 
something  he's  just  written." — Chicago 
Herald. 

Charlie     Loved  ay — Um — ah — er — er  !       He  ! 

he Jeweler  (to  his  assistant) — Bring  that 

tray   of  engagement   rings  here.    Henry. — Buf- 
falo Courier. 

Mr.  Slowboy  (calling  on  girl) — You  seem — 
er — rather  distant  this  evening.  The  Girl — 
Well,  your  chair  isn't  nailed  down,  is  it?— 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"They  are  always  bragging  of  their  an- 
cestors." "Yes,  from  the  way  they  talk  you 
would  almost  imagine  they  had  selected  them 
themselves." — Deroit    Free   Press. 

Mr.    Goldrox — So    my    son    has   proposed    to 
you — and   you've  accepted  him  ?     I   think  you 
might  have  seen  me  first, 
but   I  preferred  your  son, 

Mistress — Look  here.  Susan,  I  can  write 
my  name  in  the  dust  upon  this  table?  Susan 
— Ah,  mum,  there's  nothing  like  eddication, 
is  there,  mum? — Vancouver  Sunset. 

Doctor — You  must  go  away  for  a  long  rest. 
Overworked  Merchant — But,  doctor,  I'm  too 
busy  to  go  away.  Doctor — Well,  then,  you 
must  stop  advertising. — St.  Louis  Times. 

"There     were     plenty    of    other     men     who 
wanted  to  marry  me."     "Yes,  and  not  one  of  | 
the    ungrateful    hounds    has    been    around    to   i 
even   so   much    as   thank   me." — Toledo   Blade. 

Struggling  Author  (who  has  just  read  his 
latest  story  to  his  wife) — There!  That's  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did.  His  Wife — Yes,  dear. 
What  magazine  shall  you  send  it  to  first  ? — 
Life. 

Private  Smith  (getting  anxious  over  the 
nun-arrival  of  a  German  attack  which  his 
company  has  been  told  to  expect) — Hope  noth 
ing's     happened     to     the     blighters ! — London 

Opinion. 

Dauber — I    observe   that   you   don't   like   my   I 
pictures,  sir;  but  I  can  only  paint  things  as  I   i 
see    them.      Critic — Then    you    shouldn't   paint 
while   you're   seeing   things   like   that. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Well,  doctor,  how  did  you  enjoy  your  Afri- 
can journey?     How  did  you  like  the  savages?"   i 
"Oh,   they  are  very  kind-hearted  people;  they   ' 
wanted   to   keep    me   there   for   dinner." — Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 

"May,"    he    said,    "what   would   you   do   if    I   j 
should  die?     Tell  me."     "Please  don't  suggest 
such  a  thing,"  said  his  wife.     "I  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  a  stepfather  for  our  little  bov." — 
The  Club-Fellow. 

"We  are  going  to  give  up  having  Johnny 
get  an  education."  "For  what  reason  ?" 
"W  ell,  we  can't  get  him  sterilized  every  morn- 
ing in  time  to  go  to  school." — Southern 
Woman's  Magazine. 

"Must  you  say  'No'?"  he  pleaded.  "It  is 
not  necessary".'  she  returned,  sweetly  ;  "I  can 
say  'Most  assuredly  not.'  In  fact,  there  are 
several  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thought." 
—Liverpool  Mercury. 

Foreman  (street  department ) — Bad  cess  to 
thim  reformers,  annyway  !  We  used  to  kape 
did  min  on  th'  pay-roll  fer  a  year,  and  now 
there's  a  kick  if  a  corpse  draws  his  pay  fer 
two   wakes. — Town    Topics. 

Reilly — You'll  be  sorry'  to  hear  that  Pat 
was  drowned  yesterday.  Doolcy — But  I 
thought  he  was  such  a  good  swimmer?     Reilly 

1  — Yes,  but  he  was  a  union  man.  He  swam  for 
eight  hours  and  then  gave  it  up — on  principle. 

j  — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"\\  hat  are  you,  anyway,"  contemptuously 
;  inquired  Mrs.  Peck  during  the  quarrel,  "a  man 
!  or  a  mouse  ?"  "A  man,"  answered  Henry 
,  Peck,  bitterly.  "If  I  were  a  mouse  I'd  have 
,  you  up  on  that  table  right  now,  yelling  for 
help." — New  York  Sun. 

Old  Lady  (compassionately/ — Poor  fellow  ! 
I  suppose  your  blindness  is  incurable.  Have 
you  e\er  been  treated?  Blind  Man  (sighing) 
—  Yes.  mum.  but  not  often.  'Taint  many  as 
likes  to  be  seen  going  into  a  public-house 
with  a  blind  beggar. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Londoner    (groping    his    zvay    through    the 

darkened   streets/ — Hang   it.      Here   I've   been 

sitting  all  evening  in  a  pitch  black  auditorium 

I  to  hear  music  by  that   Hun,  Wagner,  and  now 


I've  -M't  to  bark  my  shins  all  the  way  home 
because  of  that  barbarian  Zeppelin.  Damn 
the  Germans,  anyway. — Punch. 

cr  i  instructing  recruit  in  signaling) — 
Didn't  you  get  that  message?  Recruit — Yes, 
sir;  'Three  Taubs  and  a  Zeplin  comin'  hover 
the   'ill.      Officer — Then    why   the  deuce   didn't 


you     send     it     on  ?      Recruit—  Well,    sir.    Hi 
couldn't    'ardly  believe  it. — Punch. 

■■Then  you  think  lb.it  as  a  game  howling  is 
superior  to  golf?"  "Yes.  there  are  times  in 
golf  when  you  are  liable  to  find  yourself 
about  halt  a  mile  from  a  bar." — Cleveland  En- 
quirer. 


"MERCIFUL  GOODNESS,  MY  JEWELS  STOLEN!" 

"  Well,   it's   my    own    fault  —  I    should    have 
placed  them  in  a  safe  deposit  box." 

A  safe  deposit  box  for  $4  a  year  can  be  had 
at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING         Post  and  Market  Streets 

Under  Management 

John  F.  Cunningham 


Ogden  Route 

to  the  EAST 

Across  the  Sierras  and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut-Off 
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A  Charter  Violation. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  invoke  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  declaration  that  the  competitive  bidding 
clause  of  the  city  charter  means  just  what  it  says,  and 
that  it  can  not  be  rescinded  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
or  even  by  the  magnificent  mandate  of  a  labor  union? 
The  clause  is  clear,  precise,  and  unambiguous.  The 
board  of  supervisors  knew  that  they  were  violating  it 
when  they  passed  the  resolution  that  all  city  printing 
must  bear  the  union  label.  The  mayor  knew  that  he. 
too.  was  violating  it  when  he  canceled  the  contract  with 
the  Xeal  Publishing  Company.  If  he  did  not  know  it  he 
must  be  mentally  deficient — and  perhaps  this  is  the 
kindest  explanation  of  his  conduct — but  of  course  he 
did  know  it  and,  thus  knowing  it,  he  broke  his  oath  of 
office  to  sustain  the  law  and  decided  to  sustain  the  labor 
union  instead. 

The  case  is  peculiarly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 


contract  was  given  to  the  Neal  Company  at  a  time 
when  they  were  entitled  to  use  the  union  labei,  and  it 
was  canceled  because  they  had  ceased  to  use  the  union 
label.  This  means  in  effect  that  city  contracts,  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered,  can  not  become  effective  unless 
and  until  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  labor  union. 
If  this  were  allowed  to  stand  there  seems  small  reason 
why  we  should  go  to  the  trouble  to  elect  either  super- 
visors or  mayor  if  they  are  to  be  mere  marionettes  con- 
tortioning  under  the  strings  of  an  organization  without 
any  legal  status  at  all.  And  there  seems  still  less  rea 
son  why  we  should  talk  about  self-government  or 
democracy. 

As  a  result  of  this  disgusting  business  the  city  has 
been  put  to  the  expense  of  three  actions  and  practically 
no  printing  has  been  done  for  two  years.  And  with 
such  costly  malfeasance  as  this  going  on  before  our 
eyes  we  are  still  able  to  express  our  surprise  at  a  high 
tax  rate.  , 

Congressional  Manners  and  "Private  Pensions." 
Without  a  doubt  the  Congressional  Record  is  the 
dullest  newspaper  in  the  world.  Yet  there  may  now 
and  again  be  found  in  its  columns  that  which  is  worth 
the  attention  of  the  social  and  political  student.  In  the 
Record  for  February  1st  we  find,  with  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  this  statement  by  the 
Speaker  in  opening  the  session : 

Before  taking  up  the  next  bill,  the  Chair  desires  to  make  a 
statement.  The  rules  of  the  House  prohibit  smoking  inside 
of  this  hall.  Complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Chair  more 
than  once  about  members  smoking  in  the  hall.  Now  there  is 
plenty  of  space  outside  of  this  hall  for  gentlemen  to  smoke. 
And,  while  the  Chair  is  about  it,  he  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  members  to  keep  their  feet  down 
from  the  tops  of  the  seats. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Record  we  find  extended 
reference  to  more  serious  things.  Among  other  matters 
there  is  printed  a  bill  embodying  the  subject  matter  of 
some  hundreds  of  other  bills  granting  to  various  per- 
sons, to  the  number  of  three  hundred  or  more,  special 
pensions.  About  this  time  every  session  there  is  a  flood 
of  these  bills,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  passed 
omnibus  fashion.  A  bill  like  that  reported  in  the 
Record  of  February  1st  summarizes  some  hundreds  of 
bills,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  vote  in  Congress  behind 
each  one  of  them.  A  member  with  a  demand  of  his 
own  for  a  special  pension  is  usually  more  than  willing 
to  vote  in  promotion  of  a  thousand  other  similar  claims 
for  the  sake  of  getting  his  personal  bit  of  graft  through. 
Thus  behind  each  pension  bill  there  is  usually  a  ma- 
jority. By  this  process  the  government  is  mulcted 
to  the  extent  of  an  added  annual  charge  of  $300,000  to 
$400,000  on  pension  account. 

A  special  or  private  pension  theoretically  is  a  pen- 
sion granted  by  vote  of  Congress  in  cases  not  entitled 
to  pension  under  existing  law  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  liberal  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  The  theory 
of  military  service  performed  or  sacrifices  made  in  de- 
fense of  the  country  is  lost  sight  of.  These  special  pen- 
sions, if  the  truth  be  told,  are  granted  as  acts  of  charity, 
complicated  with  motives  of  politics.  The  original 
theory  has  become  merely  a  subterfuge  for  getting 
public  money  for  favorite  individuals  who  are  either 
directlv  or  through  their  kin  constituents  of  congress- 
men. 

In  many  instances  the  demand  is  in  behalf  of  women 
whose  "military  service"  consists  of  having  married, 
usually  in  his  decrepit  old  age,  some  old  "vet.''  More 
frequently  than  otherwise  the  sole  motive  of  the  mar- 
riage was  to  make  a  basis  for  a  claim  for  a  pension. 
We  find  in  the  Record  of  February  1st  a  sample  case, 
that  of  one  Ada  J.  Bevell.  widow  of  one  Benjamin  T. 
Bevell,  who  served  as  a  private  in  Company  t  i.  Twenty- 
Third  Regiment,  Missouri  Infantry.  Bevell  prior  to 
his  death  was  a  pensioner  at  $24  per  month.  The  pres- 
ent claimant  married  Bevell  in  1887,  twenty-two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  and  despite  his  recorded  in- 


firmities. She  asked  for  a  pension  in  the  sum  of  $50 
per  month,  but  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions recommends  a  grant  of  $12  per  month.  There  is 
an  elaborate  statement  of  Mrs.  Bevell's  necessities  de- 
scending to  a  curiously  detailed  and  intimate  recital  of 
her  needs. 

Now  the  army  records  exhibit  the  late  Bevell  as  a 
worthless  scamp  who  upon  receiving  his  pension  aban- 
doned all  efforts  towards  personal  and  family  support 
fell  into  questionable  habits,  and  finally  abandoned  his 
wife.  The  claim  of  the  Widow  Bevell  therefore  rests, 
not  upon  any  pretense  of  military  or  other  public  service, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  she  married  in  1887  a  vagrant 
and  a  scoundrel  presumably  for  his  connection  with  the 
pension  roll  and  by  way  of  establishing  a  claim  for  her- 
self. Yet  this  demand  is  urged  by  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, is  recommended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Pensions,  and  is  assured  the  support  of  some  hundreds 
of  votes  under  the  log-rolling  principle.  This  case,  if 
not  definitely  typical,  at  least  goes  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pension  roll  has  been  padded  to  a 
point  which  has  made  it  not  merely  a  national  bur- 
den, but  an  organized  system  of  political  and  social 
corruption. 

Alameda  County  Will  Pay. 
In  January,  1911,  when  San  Francisco  and  Xew 
Orleans,  through  representatives  at  Washington,  were 
competing  for  official  authorization  as  the  Exposition 
city,  the  east  bay  communities  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
former  with  a  voluntary  pledge  of  $1,000,000.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  telegram  authorized  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  sent  by  the  officers 
of  the  chamber  to  a  committee  of  San  Francisco  citi- 
zens at  Washington,  as  follows : 

To  the  San  Francisco  Panama-Pacific  Committee,  New  Hotel 
Willard,  Washington,  D.  C— 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
a  membership  of  1700  representatives  of  the  activities  of  a 
community  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in  the  six  cities 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  one  in  interest, 
we  pledge  through  you  to  our  sister  city,  most  loyal  support 
and  cooperation,  and  stand  ready  to  support  a  million-dollar 
bond  issue  by  Alameda  County  if  required  in  addition  to  the 
amount  already   subscribed. 

(  Signed  I      \Y.   S.   Mackay,   President. 

A.   A.    DeNNISON,    Secretary. 

That  this  pledge  represented  the  will  and  intent  of 
the  east  bay  communities  there  can  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  Xot  one  word  of  protest  was  uttered  against 
it  by  the  east  bay  press,  by  any  organized  body,  or  by 
any  individual  of  standing.  On  the  contrary  it  became 
instantly  a  matter  of  local  pride  that  Alameda  County 
had  exhibited  a  spirit  so  generous,  and  that  the  pledge 
had  been  made  at  a  time  when,  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
a  mighty  help  in  winning  the  favor  of  Congress  for 
San  Francisco. 

That  this  pledge  was  or  is  legally  binding,  nobody 
will  maintain  for  a  moment.  Oakland  and  her  sister 
cities  may  repudiate  it  if  they  want  to.  If  an  obliga- 
tion at  all,  speaking  strictly,  it  is  essentially  one  of 
sentiment  and  of  honor.  It  has  been  said  that  Oak- 
land does  not  wish  to  make  good  on  this  pledge.  In  this 
belief  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Alameda  County 
have  long  hesitated  about  calling  a  special  election  at 
which  a  popular  verdict  might  be  rendered.  Finally 
upon  the  urgency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of 
many  taxpayers,  large  and  small,  an  election  has  been 
called  for  March  25th.  At  this  election  the  voters  of 
Alameda  County  will  give  their  verdict. 

The  question  now  is,  shall  Alameda  County  at  a  cost 
nf  $1,000,000  redeem  a  promise  made  by  a  group  of 
citizens — a  promise  whose  terms  were  distinctly  under- 
stood and  universally  approved  at  the  time,  but  not 
legally  binding?  There  are  two  views  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  There  are  those  to  •  i 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  n 
volve  Alameda  County  in  this  oblig 
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of  $1,0  10,000  i;  more  than  should  have"  been  subscribed 
under  any  circumstances :  that  events  since  the  pledge 
was  made  have  involved  the  community  in  unforeseen 
and  onerous  burdens;  that  to  pay  over  this  money  now 
would  be  a  hardship;  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  Alameda  County  may  without  impro- 
priety repudiate  a  pledge  made  indiscreetly  and  pre- 
sumptuously on  community  account. 

All  of  which,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  is  what  lawyers 
call  begging  the  question.  The  issue  now  relates  not 
so  much  to  the  point  of  discretion  involved  in  the 
promise  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  in 
the  fact  that  the  promise  was  given  and  popu- 
larly ratified.  Admitted  that  in  a  legal  sense  the 
promise  was  informal;  that  there  is  no  way  by  which 
payment  may  be  enforced.  Alameda  County  may  evade 
or  repudiate  the  contract  without  subjecting  herself  to 
any  species  of  formal  penalty.  But  may  she  do  this 
without  loss  on  several  counts,  including  community 
self-respect  and  community  repute?  We  think  not. 
However  the  feeling  may  be  now  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  engagement,  there  is  nothing  to  do  if  Alameda 
Countv  would  save  herself  against  permanent  embar- 
rassment but  to  pay  the  score. 

On  top  of  a  series  of  financial  reverses  it  will  come 
a  bit  hard  to  clear  off  this  obligation.  But  if  it  shall 
not  be  done,  the  fact  will  remain  a  haunting  reproach — 
even  a  haunting  self-reproach — to  a  community  which 
values  itself,  not  without  justification,  upon  the  stability 
and  the  integrity  of  its  people  and  of  its  institutions. 
It  is  something  of  a  burden  to  pay,  but  refusal  to  pay- 
will  become  an  even  greater  burden.  That  the  citi- 
zens of  Alameda  County  will  take  this  view  of  the 
matter  the  Argonaut  has  not  the  first  doubt.  They  will 
be  asked  to  say  yes  or  no  at  an  election  fixed  for  March 
25th.  Nobody,  we  think,  acquainted  with  the  people 
of  Alameda  County,  knowing  their  spirit  and  under- 
standing their  exceptional  standards,  can  question  the 
result.  . 

Mexico. 

The  letter  from  Mexico  City  printed  on  another  page 
tells  its  own  story.  It  is  a  genuine  letter  from  an  Ameri- 
can woman  to  a  woman  friend,  with  nothing  omitted  ex- 
cepting such  details  as  might  identify  the  writer — which 
obviously  would  not  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  herself 
or  her  family.  It  exhibits  certain  phases  of  the  situation 
in  Mexico  with  an  emphasis  tenfold  greater  than  the 
official  reports  and  the  multitudinous  writings  of  special 
correspondents. 

Mexico  with  its  eighteen  to  twenty  millions  of  some- 
thing more  than  half  savage  people  is  now  a  country 
without  government.  It  is  a  land  ridden  by  conflicting 
hordes  of  barbarous  military  chiefs.  There  are  no 
rights,  public  or  private,  which  must  be  respected,  no 
authority  which  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  in  truth  a 
colossal  carnival  of  robbery,  rapine,  murder.  Neither 
life  nor  property  are  secure.  Of  the  latter,  nothing 
movable  is  left  untouched. 

The  writer's  account  of  the  looting  of  an  American 
dairy  establishment,  with  the  beating-up  of  its  Ameri- 
can manager,  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  incidents  which 
illustrate  the  utter  helplessness  of  American  citizens 
and  of  American  interests  in  Mexico.  Our  citizens  in 
Mexico  find  themselves  abandoned  by  their  country,  left 
to  the  mercies  of  rival  banditti  armies,  subject  to  every 
form  of  outrage.  But,  since  the  policy  of  watchful 
waiting  has  been  superseded  by  the  policy  of  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect,  there  seems  no  hope  for  better  things 
until  the  American  people  install  at  Washington  a  gov- 
ernment sufficiently  imbued  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  sufficiently  courageous  to  take  the  obviously 
necessary  course  which  the  situation  demands.  A 
President  who  regards  the  goings-on  in  Mexico  as 
'none  of  my  business"  may  be  depended  upon  to  allow 
things  to  drift  on  in  contempt  alike  of  the  interest  of 
American  citizens  and  of  humanity.  It  is  ten  thousand 
pities  that  it  is  so:  but  there  seems  no  help  for  it. 


A  Very  Stupid  Rule. 

The  resolution  of  the  board  of  education,  based  upon 

r.n   opinion   of   the   attorney-general  to  the  effect  that 

salaries  must  not  be  paid  to  educators  who  are  not 

citizen;,   should  not  be  allowed  to   stand  for  a   single 

tinner  Assuming  that  the  law  has  been  cor- 

intcrpreted    by    the    attorney-general,    it    would 

e    the   legislature    now    in    session   to    repeal   or 

tend  a  rule  that  in   its  stupid  ignorance  would  be  a 

i    to    a    backwoods    settlement.      Culture,    after 

i.  is  not  a  matter  of  nationality,  nor  is  it  so  common 


that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  any  possible  source  where 
it  may  be  found.  There  are  no  frontiers  to  knowdedge 
nor  boundaries  to  intellect  and  capacity,  and  this  is  so 
far  a  truism  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  repeat 
it.  A  rule  that  would  make  it  illegal  to  invite  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Germany,  France,  or  England  to 
lecture  before  our  universities  and  schools,  that  would 
be  a  death  blow  to  the  admirable  system  of  international 
exchange  professorships,  is  so  preposterous  as  to  be 
self-condemned.  And  it  may  be  said  further  that  a 
rule  that  would  deprive  us  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  such  a  man  as  Henry  Morse  Stephens  would  do  no 
more  than  expose  us  to  the  derision  of  the  world,  and 
deservedly  so.  We  may  heartily  wish  that  such  men 
would  become  citizens  and  so  give  to  the  nation  a  cer- 
tain gratifying  sense  of  proprietorship,  but  to  penalize 
them  for  not  doing  so  and  at  the  same  time  to  penalize 
ourselves  to  a  much  greater  extent  would  be  a  sheer 
naked  stupidity  that  we  ought  to  avoid  in  defense  of 
our  own  reputation.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  legis- 
lature is  now  in  session  and  it  could  do  nothing  more 
worthy  or  more  acceptable  than  to  rectify  this  matter 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


A  Delicate  Line  in  Veracity. 

The  latest  development  of  Mr.  Bryan's  eccentric 
genius  is  in  connection  with  the  ship  bill  now  pending, 
and  concerning  which  the  Democratic  membership  of 
the  Senate  appears  hopelessly  split.  Various  news- 
papers last  week,  notably  the  New  York  Sun,  published 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  British  government 
had  protested  against  the  purchase  and  operation  by  the 
United  States  of  interned  belligerent  vessels.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Bryan  was  absent  from  Washington  on  one 
of  his  interesting  lecture  tours.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment entered  prompt  denial.  Upon  his  return  Mr. 
Bryan  gave  out  a  statement  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said,  "No  nation  has  protested  against  the  passage  of 
the  ship  bill." 

Prior  to  this  incident,  when  the  ship  bill  was  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  statement  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  England  had  made  protest  against 
the  purchase  of  interned  ships.  Mr.  Underwood,  the 
Democratic  floor  leader  in  the  House,  telephoned  to  the 
State  Department  for  information  and  was  told  that 
"Sir  Edward  Grey  had  made  no  protest."  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  information  Mr.  Underwood  entered  a 
positive  denial. 

Now  the  facts  are  as  follows :  Early  in  December, 
after  the  ship  bill  had  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
but  before  consideration  of  it  had  reached  a  critical 
stage.  Mr.  Bryan  "informally" — and  very  foolishly — 
asked  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
what  the  attitude  of  the  British  government  would  be 
if  our  government,  under  the  authority  of  this  bill, 
should  buy  German  ships  and  attempt  to  operate  them. 
This  inquiry  gave  Sir  Cecil  an  opportunity  for  which 
he,  no  doubt,  was  grateful.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Bryan  a 
note  in  which,  speaking  largely,  he  said  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  in  such  circumstances  would  be  antago- 
nistic to  the  point  of  protest.  Great  Britain,  he  said, 
would  regard  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  violation  of  neutrality.  This  letter  was  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  hands  a  week  or  more  before  he,  Bryan, 
through  the  State  Department  gave  assurance  that  "no 
nation  had  protested." 

The  point  made  by  way  of  justifying  Mr.  Bryan's 
point  blank  falsehood  is  that  the  letter  from  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice  was  "unofficial."  This  may  satisfy  Mr. 
Bryan's  conscience.  But  it  has  not  satisfied  Mr.  Under- 
wood and  it  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  anybody  with  intelli- 
gence enough  to  know  the  difference  between  what  is 
true  and  what  is  not  true. 


appeals  to  him  as  in  any  way  reprehensible.  Deserving 
Democrats,  as  we  all  know,  must  have  their  rations, 
and  the  President  seems  to  have  no  objection  to  the 
supply  of  those  rations  at  the  cost  of  national  repute. 

If  the  President  does  actually  entertain  any  qualms 
in  this  matter  he  is  singularly  successful  in  hiding  them. 
The  Vick  letter  is  not  actually  more  repulsive  than  the 
Pindell  incident,  and  practically  it  is  less  harmful.  It 
is  fairly  safe  to  insult  San  Domingo  by  the  appointment 
of  a  vulgar  roustabout,  but  the  Pindell  nomination  was 
an  insult  to  a  great  power  with  the  capacity  and  the 
will  to  retaliate,  as  witness  the  recent  rebuff  to  the 
benevolent  Americans  who  wished  to  visit  the  prisoners 
of  war.  But  the  President  had  nothing  to  say,  at  least 
nothing  audible,  about  a  proceeding  that  was  an  affront 
to  Russia  at  a  peculiarly  delicate  time  and  that  pro- 
duced a  snicker  of  derision  throughout  Europe.  He 
had  nothing  to  say  when  the  egregious  Williams  was 
sent  as  American  minister  to  Greece.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  when  various  South  American  offices  were  filled 
by  the  blatant  vulgarities  so  dear  to  Mr.  Bryan's  heart. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Her- 
rick  at  Paris. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  vividly 
sensible  of  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  perhaps 
even  more  sensible  of  other  obligations  that  are  still 
prospective.  His  position  is  doubtless  a  difficult  one. 
He  must  be  guided  not  only  by  retrospect,  but  by  fore- 
sight, since  gratitude  has  been  aptly  defined  as  a  lively 
sense  of  favors  to  come.  But  if  he  actually  disapproved 
of  these  crude  and  brutal  Bryanisms  he  could  have 
mitigated  them.  He  could  have  tactfully  insisted  that 
at  least  there  must  be  some  observance  of  the  outward 
forms  of  decency,  some  sort  of  deference  to  public 
opinion  of  the  better  sort.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  such  disapproval.  Mr.  Bryan's  demeanor  when 
under  conviction  of  this  latest  outrage  was  not  such 
as  to  suggest  a  realization  of  the  enormity  he  had  com- 
mitted or  that  he  might  have  incurred  the  presidential 
censure.  Evidently  he  knew  that  he  had  not  incurred 
the  presidential  censure  and  that  in  adding  one  more  to 
his  long  catalogue  of  enormities  he  was  merely  carrying 
cut  a  policy  that  was  in  full  accord  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Administration.  Such,  at  least,  is  likely  to  be 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  rightly  inclined  to  believe 
that  silence  gives  consent. 


The  President's  Silence. 
The  effort  of  Democratic  newspapers  to  hold  the 
President  blameless  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
egregious  letter  to  Mr.  Vick  is  dictated  by  party  exigen- 
cies and  it  will  deceive  no  one.  If  it  were  a  first 
offense  there  might  be  some  reasonable  plea  for  oblivion, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  a  first  offense.  It  comes  at  the 
end  of  a  long  list  of  similar  offenses,  and  nowhere  in 
that  discreditable  list  is  there  the  record  of  a  word  of 
disapproval  from  the  President.  That  the  Vick  letter 
represents  a  fixed  and  settled  Bryan  policy — if  Mr. 
Bryan  can  be  said  to  have  anything  so  weighty  as  a 
policy  about  anything — goes  without  question,  seeing 
that  he  avows  it.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  President  views  it  with  other  than  a 
benevolent  complacence  or  that  a  crude  spoils  system 


Compulsory  Marriage  Again. 

Miss  Charlotte  Smith  and  Representative  J.  L.  Dono- 
van deserve  the  admiration  if  not  the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  their  strenuous  appeals  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  recalcitrant  bache- 
lor. The  proposal  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  mooted  in  the  public  press, 
advocated  on  the  public  platform,  and  commented  upon 
in  these  columns.  But  now  we  have  a  direct  invoca- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  although  in  this  in- 
stance the  project  was  tactfully  shelved  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Women, 
once  driven  to  the  point  of  desperation,  have  always 
been  resistless. 

None  tlte  less  we  must  not  enter  rashly  or  heed- 
lessly upon  a  reform  so  momentous.  We  must  be  cir- 
cumspect in  this  matter,  avoiding  alike  the  extremes 
of  vindictiveness  and  of  weakness.  A  proper  indigna- 
tion must  be  kept  within  bounds  and  justice  must  be 
tempered  with  mercy.  We  are  told  that  there  is  more 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  men  made  perfect.  It  is  better 
to  wheedle,  to  persuade,  to  cajole  the  bachelor  into  a 
sense  of  sin  than  to  fix  upon  him  the  badge  of  public 
shame.  And  here  it  must  be  admitted  that  Miss  Char- 
lotte Smith,  w-hose  judgment  may  have  been  perverted 
by  self-interest,  has  displayed  a  lack  of  foresight  that 
may  prove  an  injury  to  her  cause.  Speaking  before 
the  legislature,  she  demanded  a  tax  upon  all  bachelors 
"except  those  who  can  plead  that  their  moral  character 
has  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  unfit  them"  for  the 
holiest  if  not  the  happiest  of  states.  Now  here  at  once 
we  have  a  lack  of  the  precision  that  is  so  essential  to 
legislation.  For  who  shall  decide  the  exact  amount  of 
moral  obliquity  that  shall  entitle  its  proud  possessor 
to  exemption?  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  plead  the 
cigarette  habit,  or  must  there  be  an  actual  avowal  of 
those  anti-suffragist  sentiments  that  are  so  well  known 
to  indicate  an  addiction  to  white  slavery,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  or  even  procrastination?  Who  shall  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  wickedness  that  must  be 
proved  by  the  obdurate  bachelor  before  he  can  claim 
immunity?      And   what   will    become   of   the    hitherto 
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spotless  reputation  of  Massachusetts  if  we  are  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  clamorous  crowds  of  bachelors  vo- 
ciferously proclaiming  their  iniquities  before  an  aston- 
ished community  and  even  entering  upon  a  sort  of 
competition  in  villainous  confessions  in  order  to  estab- 
lish their  privileges  within  the  meaning  of  the  law? 
And  it  would  be  still  more  distressing  if  hitherto  repu- 
table bachelors  should  actually  embark  upon  a  career 
of  vice  de  novo,  and  so  seek  to  purchase  their  freedom 
at  the  cost  of  their  immortal  souls.  Not  without  con- 
sternation can  we  contemplate  the  official  inquisitorial 
documents  that  must  be  served  upon  persons  suspected 
of  bachelorhood,  and  that  under  the  head  of  "claims 
for  exemption"  would  demand  an  enumeration  of  such 
moral  lapses  as  might  be  advanced  in  self-defense. 

All  this  could,  of  course,  be  avoided  by  the  payment 
of  the  suggested  tax  of  $5.  But  here  again  Miss  Char- 
lotte Smith  shows  a  lack  of  penetration  and  of  the 
cautious  and  far-sighted  prudence  that  should  distin- 
guish the  innovator.  For  such  a  tax  would  neither  be 
financially  remunerative  nor  morally  redemptive. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  discriminatory  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional, since  the  rich  bachelor  would  pay  it 
with  a  cynical  and  offensive  joy,  a  caustic  and  flippant 
exultation,  while  the  poor  man  would  be  driven  to 
avail  himself  of  the  sin  schedule  and  perhaps  in  his 
maddened  desperation  to  charge  himself  with  miscon- 
duct of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent  and  that  might 
subsequently  be  used  against  him.  It  might  further  be 
urged  that  the  sublime  principle  of  sex  equality,  for 
which  we  are  all  willing  to  die,  would  demand  that 
the  unmarried  woman  should  be  penalized  as  well 
as  the  unmarried  man.  But  doubtless  Miss  Charlotte 
Smith  would  be  ready  with  a  conclusive  rejoinder.  She 
would  plead  that  the  singleness  of  the  woman  is  rarely 
due  to  her  own  will,  and  that  the  law  is  intended  to 
punish,  not  misfortune,  but  misconduct. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  not  to  be  solved  hap- 
hazard or  by  happy-thought  legislation.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safest  to  avoid  all  coercion  in  the  matter  and 
to  take  refuge  in  the  reflection  that  the  fact  of  bache- 
lorhood is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  moral  obliquity  and 
irresponsibility,  that  is  to  say  of  marital  unfitness,  and 
so  to  be  cured  rather  by  psychopathic  than  by  punitive 
measures. 

Henry  Ford's  Benevolence. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford's  spectacular  success  in  the  auto- 
mobile world  has  given  to  his  sociological  opinions  a 
certain  fictitious  value  from  which  it  would  be  well  to 
free  ourselves.  An  extraordinary  commercial  capacity 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding  soundness  of 
judgment  in  such  matters  as  penology  or  prison  reform 
but  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  meritorious  promi 
nence  in  any  particular  department  of  activity  is  often 
assumed  to  justify  an  invasion  of  other  and  wholh 
unrelated  fields  of  effort. 

And  so  we  find  Mr.  Ford  undertaking  a  champion 
ship  of  the  criminal  that  does  more  credit  to  his  heart 
than  to  his  head.  All  that  the  criminal  needs,  he  says, 
is  work  and  justice,  and  he  will  "guarantee  to  take  every 
man  out  of  Sing  Sing  and  make  a  man  of  him."  Al- 
ready he  has  a  number  of  ex-convicts  working  for  him, 
and  they  have  made  good. 

Now  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  work  and  justice  or  to  dispute  the  evident  fact 
that  many  men  are  driven  over  the  borderland  into 
crime  by  a  lack  of  work  and  by  injustice.  At  the  same 
time,  and  when  we  have  stripped  these  truisms  of  their 
emotionalism,  they  mean  no  more  than  the  equally  evi- 
dent fact  that  men  would  not  become  criminals  unless 
they  thought  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
in  order  to  stiffen  weak  backs  against  precisely  this  sort 
of  temptation  that  the  penal  code  has  been  created. 
The  assurance  of  good  pay,  good  food,  good  clothing, 
and  good  housing  would  of  course  save  many  a  man 
from  the  downward  path,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  convicts  in  Sing  Sing  would  accept  Mr. 
Ford's  $5  a  day  as  a  pleasant  alternative  to  the  precari- 
ous life  of  the  criminal  that  is  much  worse  paid  than 
this.  But  good  citizenship  does  not  consist  of  the 
virtue  that  is  virtue  only  in  the  absence  of  temptation. 
It  means  the  virtue  that  resists  temptation.  The  man 
who  refrains  from  doing  what  he  is  now  no  longer 
tempted  to  do  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  reformed.  What 
we  need  is  not  men  who  will  be  virtuous  only  when  it 
appears  to  pay  to  be  virtuous.  We  need  men  who  will 
be  virtuous  when  virtue  does  not  seem  as  though  it 
would  pay,  and  there  is  actually  no  other  virtue. 

Certainly  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  our  prison 


systems  as  in  most  other  human  institutions.  But  we 
may  well  be  on  our  guard  against  the  invitation  to 
declare  a  general  amnesty  for  criminals  on  the  ground 
that  they  acted  criminally  because  they  were  tempted 
to  do  so — in  other  words  because  they  wanted  to  do  so. 


John  Muir's  Letters. 

George  James  Wharton  or  James  Wharton  George, 
or  however  else  it  may  please  that  gentleman  to  ar- 
range his  patronymics,  will  hardly  increase  his  prestige 
by  entering  into  any  sort  of  a  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  letters  of  the  late  John  Muir.  The  legal 
rights  in  the  matter  may  be  one  thing  and  the  moral 
rights  quite  another,  as  often  enough  happens.  But 
the  moral  rights  are  not  at  all  in  doubt,  at  least  not  by 
any  one  possessing  a  rudimentary  ethical  sense.  Letters 
written  by  John  Muir  belong  to  John  Muir's  heirs,  and 
to  John  Muir's  heirs  they  ought  to  go.  Certainly  they 
ought  not  to  be  retained  by  a  writer  whose  publicity 
instincts  are  abnormally  over-developed  and  who  has 
already  offended  the  public  taste  by  an  assumption  of 
omniscience  upon  Indian  matter  based  on  methods  of 
research  that  to  say  the  least  of  it  are  unconventional. 
A  public  dispute  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  an  insistence 
upon  nebulous  legal  rights,  will  be  resented  as  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  John  Muir,  who  never  in  his 
life  insisted  upon  a  legal  right  and  whose  wishes  on 
such  a  question  are  not  open  to  doubt. 

The  ownership  of  such  relics  as  these  ought  to  be 
definitely  settled  by  law,  since  evidently  it  can  not  be 
settled  by  decency  and  good  taste.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  similarly  disgusting  quarrel  was  waged 
over  the  letters  and  literary  remains  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  They  had  a  monetary  value,  just  as  John 
Muir's  letters  have  a  monetary  value,  and  therefore 
they  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  small  fry  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  coin  into  dollars  the  gracious  and  tendei 
memory  of  the  dead  giant.  Appeals  for  decency  were 
in  vain  then  and  probably  they  will  be  in  vain  now. 
But  at  least  it  may  be  well  to  place  upon  record  the 
public  opinion  upon  such  a  matter  as  this.  And  the 
public  opinion  is  that  John  Muir's  letters  ought  to  go 
where  John  Muir  would  have  had  them  go  if  it  had 
ever  occurred  to  his  modest  mind  that  they  would 
constitute  a  desirable  property.  And  John  Muir  would 
have  wished  that  this  particular  property  should  go  to 
his  heirs,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  alike  of  conscience 
and  of  pride  to  see  that  this  is  done. 


Editorial  Note. 
With  every  possible  desire  to  see  Nevada  recoup  her- 
self for  her  disappointments  in  the  mining  field  and  for 
her  vanishing  divorce  revenues,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
she  is  adopting  the  worst  possible  means  to  that  end. 
Her  new  legislation  practically  throwing  the  state  wide 
open  so  far  as  racing  is  concerned  will  bring  her  nei- 
ther prosperity  nor  credit.  Doubtless  it  will  attract 
a  swarm  of  four-flushers,  gamblers,  and  confidence  men, 
who  will  win  their  money  and  spend  it  again  in  the 
approved  way,  but  no  community  was  ever  built  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  this  or  ever  will  be.  Moral  credit 
is  an  asset  and  moral  discredit  is  the  most  crushing 
of  all  liabilities,  and  Nevada  ought  to  share  in  what  is 
now  the  common  knowledge  of  civilization.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  saloon  and  the  betting  ring  is  an  accurate 
gauge  of  communal  decay.  These  disreputable  institu- 
tions can  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  sort  of 
hectic  activity,  a  superficial  liveliness,  but  as  a  founda- 
tion for  real  advancement  and  prosperity  they  are  a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  alike  false  and  ruinous.  And. 
once  more.  Nevada  ought  to  know  this. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  American  Woman  in  Mexico. 

The  following  letter,  from  an  American  woman  living  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  comes  to  the  Argonaut  direct  from  the  friend 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  : 

Mexico  Citv.  December  6,  1914. 

Mv  Dear  C :     Events  have  rushed  so  over  one  another 

for  the  last  year,  and  we  have  been  so  often  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  I  have  neglected  my  friends  and  rela- 
tions, not  from  forgetfulness,  but  from  a  feeling  that  it  was 
wasted  energy  to  try  sending  letters  to  the  U.  S.  The  in- 
ability to  communicate  with  one's  friends  by  either  letter  or 
telegram  most  nearly  gives  the  "abandoned  island"  sensation 
of  anything  that   I   can  imagine. 

In  the  last  three  months  I  have  witnessed  three  triumphal 
entries — Carranza,    Zapata,    and    Villa — and    three    ignominious 

retreats Huerta,    Carranza,    and    Blanco.     The   most   stirring 

times  commenced  when  Carranza  sneaked  out,  for  one  could 
hardly  call  his  departure  by  any  other  name.  It  was  done  so 
stealthily  that  one  was  reminded  of  that  old  worn-out  quota- 
tion,  "They  folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs  an.!  silently  stole 
away."      One    day,    shortly    after    he    left,    presumably    leaving 


tin  town  in  Blanco's  protection,  my  husband  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  had  just  as  soon  go  and  bring  our  little  girl 
from  school,  explaining  that  Blanco's  men  were  taking  the 
horses  from  the  carriages,  leaving  the  latter  in  the 
This  seemed  too  preposterous  to  believe,  but  fortunately  I 
went,  instead  .if  sending  the  carriage.  You  could  not  believe 
the  sights  thai  I  saw  during  my  trip  across  the  citv.  In  the 
most  important  streets  of  the  city,  such  as  Bueareli,  particu- 
larly   around    the    Iron-Horse,    the    Paseo,    and    even    son 

the  business  streets,  there  stood  innumerable  carriages  both 
private  and  public,  without  their  horses.  There  were  also 
drays,  milk-wagons,  delivery  wagons,  and  every  imaginable 
vehicle,  some  loaded  and  some  unloaded,  minus  their  mules, 
waiting  to  be  hauled  oil".  The  method  of  taking  these  animals 
was  very  simple — about  ten  soldiers  surrounded  the  vehicle 
with  drawn  guns,  some  of  them  kept  their  guns  leveled  on 
the  coachman  while  the  others  unharnessed  and  look  off  the 
animals. 

By  this  clever  device,  as  well  as  some  other  looting.  Bianco 
managed  to  procure  enough  animals  to  get  his  troops  out  of 
town,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  do.  He  did  not 
wait  to  get  guarantees  from  Zapata  for  the  poor  unfortunate 
civilians,  but  as  long  as  he  saved  his  own  neck,  and  removed 
his  "beautiful"  harem  from  the  scene  of  warfare,  that  was 
all  that  was  really  important.  Speaking  of  harems — can  you 
conceive  that  men  so  before  the  public  eye  as  Blanco.  Villa, 
and  all  the  other  generals  of  whom  you  have  read  would  dare 
travel  around  with  a  following  of  women  ?  Yet  this  is  not 
only  true,  but  friends  of  mine  personally  saw  the  Carrancistas 
take  four  different  girls.  One  was  taken  from  the  posloffice 
at  the  point  of  guns,  the  other  was  driven  into  Gonzales's 
house  on  the  Paseo,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  while  we 
were  having  lunch  at  San  Angel  Inn,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  restaurants  in  town.  Blanco  and  his  men  were 
having  lunch  there.  Suddenly  they  got  up  from  the  table, 
walked  to  an  adjoining  table,  where  two  men  were  lunching 
with  two  very  pretty  girls,  drew  their  guns,  requested  the 
men  to  leave  the  place — which  the  men  promptly  did — took 
possession  of  the  girls,  and  I  learned  afterward,  for  all  the 
guests  left  in  a  hurry,  they  had  a  high  old  time  from  then 
until  some  time  the  next  morning.  These  scenes  sort  of  spoil 
the  joy  of  dining  out. 

As  I  said,  Blanco  and  his  men  left,  going  out  on  the  north 
of  the  city,  and  taking  everything  that  lay  in  their  path.  They 
stripped  the  Rosario  Dairy — a  large  American  concern — of 
every  mule,  horse,  and  wagon.  At  the  same  time  the 
Zapatistas  were  entering  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  and 
taking  everything  that  lay  in  their  path.  Monday  morning 
we  were  advised  that  they  had  laid  Hill's  dairy  bare  and  it 
was  certainly  true.  The  place  is  a  sight.  They  took  out  every 
cow  and  horse,  beat  up  the  American  manager  for  protesting, 
and  then  went  into  the  house  and  every  stick  of  furniture  that 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them  they  broke  into  splinters 
and  threw  out  the  windows.  They  cut  holes  in  the  tops  of 
the  trunks  that  were  locked  and  took  out  the  contents.  Mr. 
Hill  was  in  the  fields  when  it  happened,  so  that  he  was  left 
without  even  a  collar.  Mrs.  Hill  escaped  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbor  with  the  few  clothes  which  she  had  on  her  back  and 
that  is  all  they  have  left  in  the  world. 

Well,  this  was  getting  pretty  hot  and  we  thought  our  turn 
might  come  next.  I  took  the  babies  and  went  to  a  hotel  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  we  went  to  the  American  Hospital, 
where  the  Americans  were  preparing  for  a  big  Kermess.  The 
institution  had  gotten  behind,  as  it  had  been  affected  by  both 
the  European  and  the  Mexican  wars.  In  the  afternoon  a 
friend  came  in  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  by  constant  questioning 
I  learned  that  the  Zapatistas  had  raided  our  place,  taking  off 
all  our  horses  and  mules,  all  the  bedding,  zarapes,  and  men's 
clothes  on  the  place,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  small  articles  lying 
j  around  the  house.  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  there  we 
stayed  for  two  days.  It  was  a  lovely  Thanksgiving,  but  if  we 
|  do  not  lose  the  rest  we  will  never  murmur,  for  so  many  have 
|  lost  every  cent  and  are  living  in  hiding  besides.  The  Carran- 
cistas shipped  carloads  of  furniture  out  of  town,  simply 
stripped  houses.  Since  this  pleasant  experience  of  ours  I 
have  not  left  the  children,  have  either  stayed  at  home  with 
them  or  taken  both  of  them  along  with  me.  Since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hill  Dairy  we  have  been  getting  milk  for  the 
babies  from  the  McManuses,  but  as  all  their  horses  were  taken 
they  can  not  deliver  it  ;  so  we  have  to  send  for  it,  which  is 
of  course  inconvenient  and  uncertain  in  such  trying  condi- 
tions. 

The  next  historical  event  in  this  grand  and  glorious  country 
was  the  entrance  of  Angeles,  with  the  advance  of  Villa's 
troops,  and  this  was  a  story  all  in  itself.  Without  doubt,  never 
has  there  been  a  corresponding  sight  in  history.  If  you  will 
picture  to  yourself  the  inside  of  one  of  these  Mexican  hovels 
with  their  conglomeration  of  men.  women,  children,  dogs, 
chickens,  dishes,  vermin,  and  tin  cans  scattered  o\er  the  door. 
and  place  this  scene  bodily  on  the  top  and  inside  freight  cars, 
you  will  have  a  very  clear  conception  of  what  an  im] 
sight  the  entry  of  these  troops  really  was.  Villa  entered  a 
few  days  later  in  the  same  picturesque  style  with  the  addition 
of  several  bird  cages  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  cars. 

Well,  today  they  had  their  procession  through  the  streets 
with  Villa  and  Zapata  leading.  Base  hypocrites,  they  have- 
not  been  able  to  agree  about  anything  yet,  and  a  grand  rup- 
ture is  expected  at  any  minute.  They  certainly  are  making 
grandstand  plays  for  Uncle  Sam's  benefit,  and  he  sits  up 
there  like  a  little  schoolboy  and  swallows  il  whole.  This 
temperance  business  gives  me  a  pain.  Zapata  was  never 
known  to  be  sober  after  five  at  night  six  months  ago,  but 
perhaps  he  is  an  unusual  Mexican  and  has  suddenly  reformed. 
And    \illi — well,   they  are  all  cut   from   the   same  cloth. 

Certainly  Americans  have  lots  of  courage  to  enter  com- 
merce with  South  America,  as  die  United  States  government 
wants  them  to.  If  the  United  Slates  government  protects 
them  there  in  the  same  way  that  il  lias  their  Mexican  com- 
merce the  lii'st  revolution  will  pill  an  end  I"  it  all.  Why  don't 
the  American  people  wake  up  and  see  that  Wilson  by  his 
actions  in  Vera  Cruz  has  made  the  United  States  responsible 
for  the  indebtedness  "i  this  republic  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
demnities to  Foreign  governments.  Carranza  is  issuing  $1.10,- 
000,000  paper  pesos  in  the  south,  and  goodness  only  knows 
how  much  has  been  issued  by  the  other  factions.  Of  course 
there  is  nol  .me  cent  ..I"  eilller  gold  or  silver  in  the  country. 
the  banks  were  absolutely  stripped  months  :\Ko  and  the  mines 
are    exporting    as    rapidly    as    possible. 

We  are  all  well  excepting  fur  the  nervous  si  ruin,  which  is 
beginning  to  tell  on  all  of  us.  It  is  trying  to  plan  to  do 
your  marketing  "providing  the  street-cars  are  running  or 
there  isn't  a  riot  downtown." 

I  hope  thai  I  haven't  tired  you  out,  but  politics  are  nil  thai 
we  think,  wriie.  or  talk  of  in  these  days.    Give  my  love 

family,  anil   believe  me,  As  ever  yours,  I".. 

The  value  of  all  the  gold  produced  in  the  United 
States  from  1792  to  January  1.  1914,  is  estimated  bj 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  $3,549,799,400; 
the  value  of  silver  at  $1,709,517,600. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  government's 
game  refuge,  in  Arizona,  now  contains 
sand  deer. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  last  week  infringed  the  rules  of  neutrality  by  being  pro- 
German  it  seems  as  though  this  week  had  offended  in  the 
other  direction  by  being  pro-Allies.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  week  has  been  pro-Russian,  since 
most  of  the  heavy  fighting  has  been  in   the  east. 


The  situation  in  the  east  is  now  somewhat  clearer.  We 
still  have  the  four-hundred-mile  battle  line  from  Tilsit  in  the 
far  north,  south  through  Warsaw  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
But  when  the  southern  extremity  has  been  reached  the  line 
turns  eastward  and  nearly  at  right  angles  and  stretches  away 
to  Bukowina  and  Roumania  along  the  Carpathians. 


wounded,  and  prisoners  3,900,000  men  and  the  Allies  2.060,000 
men.  But  these  figures  are  necessarily  vague  because  we  do 
not  know  how  many  of  the  wounded  have  returned  to  the 
colors.  Mr.  Belloc  does  not  believe  that  France  put  more 
than  3,000,000  men  in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
out  of  her  paper  strength  of  4,000,000,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  levies  have  been  continuous  during  the  last  six 
months.  A  well-informed  authority  in  the  east  puts  the 
German  losses  at  10,000  men  a  day,  and  this  would  closely 
approximate  to  Mr.  Belloc's  estimate.  The  total  losses  are 
probably  about  35,000  men  a  day,  that  is  to  say  the  daily 
losses  are  equal  to  what  would  have  been  considered  a  good- 
sized   army    a   generation    ago. 


Now  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  critical  point  was 
Cracow,  and  all  movements  elsewhere  were  to  be  valued  for 
their  effect  upon  the  attack  or  defense  of  Cracow.  But  now  the 
centre  of  gravity  has  shifted.  In  fact  we  may  say  that  there  are 
two  centres  of  gravity.  The  first  is  in  East  Prussia,  where 
the  Russian  attack  is  a  very  formidable  one.  And  the  second 
is  along  the  line  of  the  Carpathians,  which  constitute  the 
natural  fortifications  of  the  broad  and  level  fields  of  Hungary. 
East  Prussia  is  important  because  it  is  the  scene  of  a  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  German  territory.  Hungary  is  important 
because  Hungary  is  fretful  and  insistent  upon  adequate  pro- 
tection   under    threat    of    revolution    and    secession    from    the 


Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  there  been  such  tremendous 
fighting  in  front  of  Warsaw,  which  is  about  half  way  between 
these  vital  points?  Now  it  is  just  for  that  very  reason  that 
the  struggle  in  front  of  Warsaw  has  been  so  severe.  Russia 
does  not  wish  to  abandon  Warsaw,  although  her  military 
authorities  were  at  one  time  in  favor  of  doing  so.  She  would 
go  a  long  way  to  avoid  that  and  she  would  call  troops  from 
other  fields  for  that  purpose.  And  it  is  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  call  oft"  her  troops  from  north  and  south  that  the 
Germans  in  front  of  Warsaw  have  been  so  persistent.  The 
possession  of  Warsaw  would  be  of  no  great  value  to  Germany 
except  for  its  moral  effect,  but  the  attack  on  the  Polish 
metropolis  would  abundantly  justify  itself  if  it  had  the  effect 
of  relieving  the  pressure  on  East  Prussia  and  on  Hungary. 
Now  the  significant  fact  is  that  it  has  not  done  this.  Russia 
is  now  strong  enough  to  continue  the  full  weight  of  her  ham- 
mer blows  both  in  the  north  and  the  south,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  repulse  the  Germans  from  before  Warsaw.  Evi- 
dently she  has  now  enough  men  to  fight  simultaneously  on  the 
three  great  fields  that  constitute  her  right  in  East  Prussia, 
her  centre  before  Warsaw,  and  her  left  in  the  Carpathians. 
Her  lack  of  communications  has  been  balanced  by  the  size 
of  her  armies.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  weaken  one  part 
of  the  line  for  the  support  of  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  herself  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  weaken 
her  attacks  upon  Warsaw  in  order  to  aid  her  own  fight  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south.  She  is  reported  as  detaching  large  ■ 
bodies  of  men  from  in  front  of  Warsaw  and  sending  them  into 
East  Prussia,  where  the  pressure  of  the  invaders  is  be-  i 
coming  increasingly  menacing.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  week's  war  has  gone  so  distinctly  against  her. 


The  battle  in  front  of  Warsaw  was  probably  the  most  ter- 
rible in  the  history  of  warfare.  The  Germans  are  said  to 
have  attacked  in.  their  usual  mass  formation,  twenty  men 
deep,  and  to  have  advanced  against  heavily  manned  and  forti- 
fied trenches  defended  by  hundreds  of  guns.  An  observer  de- 
scribes them  as  melting  away  like  snow  before  a  powerful 
jet  of  steam.  Casualty  estimates  are  notoriously  unreliable, 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement 
that  the  attackers  lost  30,000  men  in  killed  alone.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  there  is  something  almost  like  quiet  in 
front  of  Warsaw,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  confident  of  holding  their  positions  without  any 
weakening  of  their  lines  elsewhere. 


Now  if  the  French  have  somewhere  near  3,00,000  men  in 
the  field,  allowing  for  losses  on  the  one  hand  and  new  levies 
on  the  other,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  where  all  these  men 
are.  Are  they  all  on  the  trench  line  from  Nieuport  to  Nancy? 
It  seems  hardly  likely,  since  we  have  been  told  that  this  line 
is  attenuated  to  the  extreme  limit  of  safety.  Of  course  there 
are  certain  points,  such  as  Soissons  and  St.  Mihiel,  where  the 
forces  have  been  massed,  although  the  reports  show  that  there 
were  only  about  20,000  men  on  either  side  at  the  battle  of 
Soissons.  But  even  allowing  for  such  mass  points,  it  is  still 
hard  to  account  for  3,000,000  men.  The  average  trench  al- 
lowance is  one  man  to  each  ten  feet  of  trench,  and  even  if 
we  remember  that  the  trenches  are  often  parallel,  that  two 
or  three  shifts  are  needed  to  man  them,  and  that  there  are 
large  bodies  of  men  at  crucial  points,  we  shall  still  find  our- 
selves a  long  way  from  3,000,000  men.  Now  there  have  been 
many  private  letters  and  reports  from  Paris  containing  hints 
of  a  new  French  army  that  has  been  gradually  built  up  during 
the  last  few  months  and  that  is  being  held  in  concealment  for 
some  special  purpose.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  likely 
than  that  France  has  prepared  herself  to  throw  a  new  army 
into  the  field  when  the  new  British  army  shall  be  ready  in 
May.  Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  Italy,  too,  is  waiting  for 
a  conjunction  oT  events  that  might  give  a  decisive  force  to  her 
intervention.  

In  spite  of  the  enormous  casualty  lists  there  is  still  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  war  will  show  a  smaller  proportion  of  killed 
in  comparison  with  the  totals  in  the  field  than  the  wars  of  the 
past.  Since  the  Seven  Years  War  the  percentages  have  grown 
steadily  less  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  that 
have  been  compiled  by  a  European  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press:  Seven  Years  war,  42;  Napoleonic  wars,  35; 
Crimean  war,  15;  Italian  war,  10;  Franco-Prussian  war,  14; 
Chinese  war,  10;  Boer  war,  9;  Manchurian  war,  25;  Turko- 
Bulgarian  war,  12 ;  Turko-Servian  war,  10 ;  Turko-Greek 
war,  8.  Casualty  lists  of  individual  battles  show  the  same  di- 
minishing ratio  of  killed  as  indicated  by  the  following  per- 
centages: Borodino,  30;  Austerlitz,  25;  Waterloo,  17;  Sol- 
ferino,  12;  Mukden,  20;  Liau-Tjang,  10;  Lule  Burgas,  12; 
Tchataldja,  10;  Monastir,  5.  These  figures  refer  only  to  those 
actually  killed  in  battle  or  who  die  as  an  immediate  result  of 
their  wounds.  Those  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  hospital 
alive  have  the  chances  enormously  in  their  favor,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistics  that  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
French  government : 

Wounded,  but  fit  for  almost  immediate  return  to 

the  front   54.50  per  cent 

Wounded,   and  on   leave 24.50  per  cent 

Wounded,  and  still  in  hospital 17.40  per  cent 

Permanently  disabled,  unfit   for  further  service..    1.46  per  cent 
Wounded,  and  died  from  wounds 3.48  per  cent 

These  figures  testify  as  much  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeons 
as  to  the  relative  innocuousness  of  the  modern  bullet,  which 
either  kills  on  the  spot  or  not  at  all. 


The  situation  in  the  Carpathians  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
There  are  three  important  passes  through  the  range.  Uzsok 
is  nearly  due  south  of  Leraberg,  Wyszkow  is  due  south  of 
Cracow,  and  Dukla  is  nearly  due  south  of  Przemysl.  The 
main  Russian  advance  seems  to  be  through  the  Dukla  Pass, 
and  according  to  the  latest  reports  the  Russians  have  been 
checked  partly  by  the  Austrians  and  partly  by  the  snow.  In 
the  meantime  both  Germany  and  Austria  are  massing  troops  Id 
Hungary  in  order  to  meet  the  Russian  army  should  it 
eventually   succeed   in   flooding   over   the   mountains. 

In  addition  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary  through  the  Dukla 
and  Uzsok  passes  there  is  also  the  Russian  movement  into 
Bukowina.  The  last  news,  some  time  ago,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  advance  has  been  checked,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
this  check  continues.  Indeed  the  latest  news  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Russians  are  evacuating  Bukowina  "for  strategic 
reasons."  but  what  those  reasons  may  be  is  not  yet  clear. 
It  may  be  that  the  Russian  intention  was  not  to  invade  Tran- 
sylvania, but  rather  to  proceed  northward  and  join  hands  with 
the  other  Russian  forces  coming  through  the  passes,  and  in 
this  case  there  would  be  an  effort  toward  an  harmonious  ad- 
vance. But  of  this  we  shall  doubtless  hear  more  at  some 
later  date.  

Hiiaire   Belloc's  estimate  of  losses,   while  avowedly  only  an 

te.   is  probably  correct.     Thus  we  find  that  he  estimates 

the    British   losses  at   100.000,  and   three  days  later  comes  the 

nffi'  >al   statement   in    Parliament   that   they    are    104,000.      Mr. 

believes  that  at   the  opening  of  the  war  Germany  and 

ustria  put  8.000,000  men  in  the  field  and  the  Allies  6,500,000. 

intimates   that   Germany   and   Austria   have   lost  in   killed, 


The  advance  guard  of  the  Turkish  army,  bent  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt — if  there  actually  is  such  an  army — has 
already  met  with  disaster  and  is  reported  to  be  in  full  retreat. 
The  defending  forces,  strongly  entrenched,  lost  a  mere  handful 
of  men,  and  we  are  told  also  that  there  are  French  and 
British  warships  in  the  canal  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
Australian  and  Indian  troops  on  land.  We  may  further  note 
that  there  are  still  no  signs  of  the  Holy  War  and  that  Mo- 
hammedans in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  rather  more  than 
usually  quiet.  It  may  be  said  that  a  Holy  War  as  that  term 
is  usually  understood  is  not  declared  against  a  specific  nation. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  Holy  War  and  not  a  political  war 
means  that  it  is  to  be  waged  against  all  Christians  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found.  A  war  from  which  certain  Christian 
nations,  such  as  Italy,  were  to  be  exempt,  would  not  arouse 
the  interest  or  enthusiasm  of  Mohammedans  in  general,  inas- 
much as  it  would  obviously  lack  the  religious  impetus. 


Submarine  attacks  upon  British  and  French  shipping  may 
succeed  in  the  destruction  of  many  ships,  but  anything  like  a 
submarine  blockade  is  out  of  the  question.  A  blockade  to  be 
recognized  must  be  effective.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  do  what 
it  professes  to  do.  It  must  be  so  disposed  as  actually  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  ships  or  at  least  to  make  the  passage 
extremely  difficult.  Now  a  submarine  at  best  is  a  slow-moving 
craft  and  a  very  vulnerable  one.  Its  only  means  of  attack  or 
defense  is  the  torpedo.  If  it  is  sighted  by  any  kind  of  a 
warship  it  is  practically  doomed.  Even  a  rifle  bullet  might 
be  fatal  to  it.  It  can  not  overhaul  any  ship  whatsoever,  but 
it  must  wait  in  the  path  of  its  intended  victim,  and  it  must 
show  its  periscope  above"  the  water  until  it  is  sure  of  its  aim. 
Now  the  British  and  French  navies  are  strong  in  destroyers, 
craft  of  great  speed  and  armed  with  quick-firing  guns,  and 
these  destroyers  will  be  thickly  strewn  along  the  ocean  lanes. 
The  submarine  has  an  excellent  chance  of  an  occasional  prize, 
but  it  has  a  still  more  excellent  chance  of  being  itself  caught. 
And  certainly  it  can  not  draw  a  cordon  or  anything  approach- 
ing a  cordon  across  the  ocean  lanes. 


Although  the  Zeppelin  has  not  yet  crowned  itself  with 
laurels  nor  even  entered  very  seriously  into  the  competition 
for  honors  it  has  called  forth  some  astonishing  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  its  enemies.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hit  a 
target  that  is  moving  through  the  air  at  a  great  height  and  at 
a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  but  there  are  now  guns  so 
mounted  that  they  can  be  swung  into  their  aim  almost  in- 
stantly and  that  can  not  only  cover  every  point  of  the  circle, 
but  that  can  be  fired  vertically.  And  when  these  guns  are 
placed  on  armored  automobiles  that  are  able  to  pursue  the 
Zeppelin  and  at  its  own  speed  they  become  formidable  foes. 
Moreover,  they  throw  a  shrapnel  shell  that  explodes  in  every 
direction,  and  there  are  also  grenades  specially  constructed  to 
ignite  the  gas  with  which  the  Zeppelin  is  filled.  A  battle 
between  a  Zeppelin  and  an  armored  automobile  should  be  a 
distinctly  interesting  experience,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of 
the  automobile  if  the  roads  are  good.  Many  of  the  British 
and  French  ships  are  now  fitted  with  these  special  guns,  and 
they  would  certainly  have  the  advantage  over  the  Zeppelin, 
which  must  be  nearly  or  quite  overhead  before  it  can  come 
into  its  most  effective  action,  whereas  the  battleship  can  open 
fire  almost  as  soon  as  the  Zeppelin  comes  into  sight.  It  is 
true  that  the  Zeppelin  carries  bomb-throwing  guns,  but  they 
are  of  short  range  and   incomparable  with  the  land   weapons. 


It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  war  will  rob  the  military 
expert  of  any  of  his  undeserved  honors,  although  he  seems  to 
have  allowed  no  opportunity  for  a  mistake  to  slip  past  him 
unobserved.  We  were  told  with  every  possible  assurance 
that  there  would  be  no  more  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  that 
the  armies  of  the  future  would  never  even  see  each  other. 
The  bayonet  was  supposed  to  have  become  obsolete,  and  bayo- 
net drills  were  nearly  abandoned  by  the  German  army.  The 
supremely  valuable  arm  was  to  be  the  cavalry,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Bernhardi  was  insatiable  in  his  demands  for 
an  increase  of  this  particular  department.  The  only  valid  pro- 
tection of  a  frontier  was  supposed  to  be  forts,  and  the  absence 
of  German  forts  on  the  Belgian  boundary  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  German  advance  through  Belgium.  All  these  theories 
have  been  falsified.  There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of 
hand-to-hand  fighting  with  the  bayonet,  which  still  remains 
the  most  efficient  of  all  weapons.  Cavalry  has  hardly  been 
used  at  all,  and  forts  have  been  entirely  discredited,  while  it 
is  the  humble  trench  that  has  proved  itself  to  be  almost  in- 
vincible. At  the  present  moment  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to 
walk  from  Nieuport  to  Alsace  without  showing  your  head 
above  the  ground,  while  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  trenches 
have  been  dug  along  the  east  coast  of  England  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  defenses  against  invasion.  But  the  military 
expert  will  probably  remain  as  omniscient  as  ever  in  his 
own  estimation.  He  will  count  heads  and  predict  the  results 
of  battles  and  the  predictions  will  always  be  falsified.  He 
will  dogmatize  as  freely  as  ever  on  the  basis  of  his  orthodox 
theories,  and  the  theories  will  prove  to  be  entirely  wrong. 
For  example,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  militarism  that  a 
;  soldier  is  not  worth  his  salt  until  he  has  been  in  the  army 
;  for  at  least  two  years,  and  yet  we  see  that  the  raw  levies  of 
■  Germany,  France,  and  England  fight  every  bit  as  bravely  and 
as  well  as  the  seasoned  and  trained  troops.  And  in  the  matter 
of  bravery  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  any  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  and  here,  too,  we  find  another  falsified 
prediction  of  those  who  talked  in  a  surpassingly  silly  way 
about  national  degeneracy  and  the  fighting  superiority  of  one 
nation  over  another.  It  would  seem  that  all  men  are  equally 
brave.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  February  10,   1915. 


During  the  year  1914  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
service  saved  or  rescued  from  peril  476  persons.  The 
total  valuation  of  property  saved  amounted  to  over 
$9,000,000.  The  great  variety  of  the  services  rendered 
constitutes  an  extremely  interesting  series  of  marine 
mishaps.  These  are  extended  over  all  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  where  revenue  cutters 
are  stationed  or  which  are  within  reach  of  these  busy 
vessels.  The  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Texas,  the 
coast  of  Porto  Rico,  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
entire  Pacific  coast,  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of  Alaska  were  all  patrolled. 
An  unusual  number  of  mutinies  occurred  on  board 
merchant  vessels  during  the  year  and  revenue  cutters 
were  called  upon  for  assistance  in  quelling  them.  The 
most  important  case  was  that  of  the  American  ship 
Ma>tga  Reva,  from  Philadelphia  bound  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  about  six  hundred  miles  out  on  her  voy- 
age the  crew  of  twenty-three  men  mutinied  on  account 
of  alleged  ill-treatment,  took  charge  of  the  ship,  and 
sailed  her  back  to  Delaware  Breakwater.  The  revenue 
cutter  Onondaga  on  November  10,  1913,  responded 
promptly  to  the  request  of  the  master  for  aid,  put  an 
armed  guard  on  board  the  ship,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  United  States  marshal  and  the  district  attorney 
for  Delaware  took  all  the  mutineers  on  board  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  Federal  authorities  in 
that  city  to  await  trial.  The  revenue  cutter  service  was 
originallv  established  in  1790,  at  the  second  session  of 
the  First  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  result  of  the  need 
for  the  services  of  a  coast  patrol  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  customs  laws  and  an  organized  armed  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  sea  coast,  there  being  at  that  time 
no  naval  establishment.  By  evolutionary  processes  co- 
incident with  the  steady  growth  of  the  nation  duties 
have  been  successively  added  to  this  service  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  the  maritime  interest  in  so 
far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  many  governmental 
functions. 


February  13,  1915. 
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A  WORKER  OF  MIRACLES. 


The  Man  Who  Promised  to  Raise  the  Dead. 


Toward  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there 
suddenly  appeared  in  Florence,  Italy,  a  personage  call- 
ing himself  Dr.  Attrapeccini.  Whence  he  came,  no  one 
knew.  His  name  indicated  an  Italian  origin;  but,  from 
his  accent  in  speaking,  one  would  have  supposed  him 
to  be  a  German,  while  his  long  beard,  grave  expression, 
and  majestic  bearing  seemed  suggestive  of  the  Orient. 
Certain  manuscripts,  indeed,  declare  him  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Gascony ;  but  the  authenticity  of  these  manu- 
scripts has  not  been  proved. 

Whatever  might  be  his  nationality,  however,  the  doc- 
tor had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Florence  than  he  caused  to 
be  announced,  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  cor- 
net, and  drum,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  first  of  May,  at 
precisely  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  would  repair 
to  the  city's  cemetery,  and  there  restore  to  life  five  per- 
sons of  his  own  choosing. 

At  last  the  excitement  grew  so  intense  that  the 
podestat,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  resolved  to 
send  for  Dr.  Attrapeccini  and  demand  an  explanation. 
A  man  who  was  able  to  restore  five  dead  persons  to  life 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  what  was  passing 
in  the  mind  of  a  podestat,  and,  accordingly,  the  magis- 
trate was  just  about  to  strike  his  gong  to  summon  an 
usher,  when  the  doctor  himself  was  announced. 

"You  come  just  in  time,  doctor,"  said  the  magistrate; 
"I  was  about  to  send  for  you.'' 

"I  knew  it,  my  lord,  and  wish  to  anticipate  your  or- 
ders," was  the  reply,  uttered  in  a  calm  tone  that  filled 
the  podestat  with  amazement. 

He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  was  going  to  in- 
terrogate the  newcomer,  when  the  latter  exclaimed : 

"I  understand,  my  lord,  that  some  of  your  people  here 
have  doubts  of  my  science  and  even  my  honesty — in 
short,  that  I  am  suspected  of  coming  to  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  making  dupes." 

"Something  of  that  kind  has  been  intimated,"  replied 
the  magistrate. 

"They  say,  moreover,"  continued  Dr.  Attrapeccini, 
"that  I  intend  to  decamp  a  day  or  two  before  the  first 
of  May." 

"That  also  has  been  said,"  assented  the  podestat. 

"You  can  understand,"  said  the  stranger,  slowly,  "that 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  put  an  end  to  these  reports.  I 
have  come  to  request  of  you  that  a  guard  of  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  men  be  stationed  round  my  house,  so  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Florence  before 
releasing  from  their  tombs  five  persons,  as  I  have  prom- 
ised. You  can  not  say  that  my  request  is  an  unreason- 
able one,  since  you  had  determined  before  seeing  me  to 
have  me  watched." 

"Your  request  is  granted,"  he  said.  "I  shall  have 
your  house  guarded  night  and  day  by  twenty  men,  until 
the  time  comes  for  you  to  fulfill  your  promise,  or  until 
you  change  your  mind,  and  acknowledge  you  were  not 
in  earnest.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wiser  for  you  to  leave 
the  city  at  once ;  believe  me,  it  is  not  safe  to  put  a  whole 
town  in  commotion.  I  know  the  Florentines,  and  I 
believe  them  to  be  capable  of  falling  upon  you  in  fury, 
perhaps  of  hanging  you,  when  they  find  they  have  been 
mocked  at  and  tricked.  The  least  serious  mishap  that 
could  be  befall  you  would  be  a  sojourn  of  several 
months  in  prison  while  you  waited  for  the  public  in- 
dignation to  subside." 

"I  should  deserve  even  more  severe  treatment  if  I 
failed  to  carry  out  my  programme,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  doctor's  interview  with  the  magistrate  was  soon 
known  all  over  Florence,  and  the  news  of  it  served  to 
increase  the  popular  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
stranger. 

A  week  before  the  first  of  May  a  man  about  forty 
years  old,  and  dressed  completely  in  black,  entered  the 
doctor's  study.  He  was  the  Senator  Arozzo,  celebrated 
for  the  violenl  grief  he  had  displayed  on  the  death  of 
his  wife  six  months  before. 

"Signor  Attrapeccini,"  said  he,  briskly,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  waste  words.  Although  what  you  promise  is 
generally  considered  impossible,  I  admit  that  it  may  be 
possible,  and  I  have  come  here  to  beg  you  to  leave  my 
wife  at  rest  in  the  cemetery." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  man  of  science,  with  a  laugh; 
and  the  widower  repeated  his  own  words  earnestly. 

"I  beg  of  you !"  he  cried ;  "  I  am  about  to  marry 
again — the  banns  will  be  published  next  month.  You 
would  not  like  to  put  a  man  in  such  a  predicament, 
would  you?" 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  a  purse  full  of  gold  on  the 
table. 

"Set  your  mind  at  rest,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  con- 
tinue the  preparation  for  your  wedding." 

The  next  day  he  received  a  visit  from  Philippini,  the 
most  famous  physician  of  Florence,  and  indeed,  of  all 
Tuscany ;  out  of  every  hundred  Florentines  at  least 
eighty  were  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  care. 

"Learned  and  honored  brother,"  said  he  to  Attrapec- 
cini. "I  trust  that  you  would  not  do  me  the  injury  of 
bringing  back  to  the  light  of  day  any  of  the  unfortu- 
nate people  who  have  chanced  to  pass  away  while  in 
my  hands." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  other;  "just  give  me  the 
names  of  the  persons  you  mean." 

"That  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,"  said  Philip- 
pini ;  "would  it  not  be  more  simple  for  you  to  exclude 
from  your  ceremony  all  my  former  patients?"  and  with 


these  words  he  laid  on  the  table  a  heap  of  gold  coins. 
"It  shall  certainly  be  as  you  wish,  my  dear  brother," 
said  the  foreign  physician. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  upon  Philippini  when  it 

was  opened  again  to  admit  two  brothers,  named  Ga- 

j  vazza.     The  Duke  Pierre  Gavazza  and  his  brother,  the 

!  Marquess  Paul,  had  risen,  partly  by  their  own  merits 

J  and  partly  by  good  luck,  to  the  first  rank  of  the  Italian 

nobility ;  but  their  journey  had  been  long  and  difficult, 

as  their  father  had  been  a  miller.     It  was  this  miller 

whom  they  did  not  wish  to  see  restored  to  life. 

Dr.  Attrapeccini  was  shocked,  and  exclaimed  angrily 
that  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  two  persons 
could  be  so  unnatural  as  to  oppose  the  resuscitation  of 
their  own  father.  It  was  nothing  less  than  parricide, 
and  he  would  not  connive  at  such  baseness !  He  had 
not  had  any  intention  of  reviving  the  miller,  but  now- 
he  would  take  good  care  to  do  so,  and  unless  he  changed 
his  mind,  the  old  Gavazza  would  be  the  first  person  re- 
suscitated in  the  cemetery. 

The  dismay  of  the  duke  and  the  marquess  may  he  im- 
agined. They  offered  money,  but,  although  they  had 
brought  a  large  sum  with  them,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
allay  the  scruples  of  Attrapeccini,  and  each  of  the 
brothers  was  obliged  to  sign  a  note. 

The  eve  of  the  first  of  May  arrived,  and  the  guards 
around  his  house  were  doubled,  and  received  the  strict- 
est orders,  for  the  chief  magistrate  knew  that  the  people 
would  blame  him  if  the  invoker  of  the  dead  were  al- 
lowed to  escape.  It  was  estimated  that  fifty  thousand 
persons  were  assembled  in  the  cemetery  or  its  vicinity 
on  the  first  of  May,  at  six  in  the  morning,  and,  as  the 
doctor  did  not  appear  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour  as 
he  had  promised,  fifty  thousand  voices  cried  out : 
"Attrapeccini !  Attrapeccini !"  At  the  same  time  the 
chief  magistrate  presented  himself  at  the  stranger's 
J  house,  and  found  the  interior  of  it  just  as  empty  as  the 
exterior  was  well  guarded. 

The  restorer  of  the  dead  had  departed  by  way  of  the 
cellar,  where  there  was  an  opening  into  the  next  house, 
and  the  chronicle  reports  that  he  took  with  him  a  sum 
equivalent  to  fifty  thousand  florins,  which  had  been 
paid  to  him  on  consideration  of  his  not  performing  a 
miracle,  and  of  leaving  the  dead  in  their  graves. — 
Translated  from  the  Italian. 


THE  'WARNING  GHOST. 


Its  Timely  Appearance  Prevented  a  Dastardly  Crime. 


A  German  count,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
many  years  in  the  Prussian  army,  found  himself,  after 
the  treaty  of  Basle,  about  to  leave  the  service,  not  only 
from  his  own  inclination,  but  also  because  called  to 
the  management  of  a  large  estate,  fallen  to  him  through 
his  mother's  early  death,  but  according  to  her  will  held 
during  his  minority  by  his  father,  with  whom  it  was 
to  remain  in  case  the  son  died  first  without  children. 
As  a  child  he  had  but  seldom  seen  his  father,  and  since 
his  mother's  death,  never  without  aversion,  and  could 
all  the  less  love  the  man,  ever  unfriendly  to  him  and 
cruel  to  his  mother,  when  all  the  glow  of  his  heart  was 
turned  to  one  whom  he,  with  unceasing  pain,  had  seen 
at  last  succumb  a  victim  of  many  years'  suffering. 

After  passing  some  merry  weeks  among  his  comrades, 
and  half  promising  not  to  leave  the  regiment  forever, 
he  departed,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  good  wishes 
from  his  friends  who  reluctantly  saw  him  go,  and  went 
straight  to  an  old  castle  that  belonged  to  him  to  make 
with  his  father,  who  dwelt  there,  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  impending  change.  Reluctantly  he 
approached  the  parental  abode,  and  a  presentiment  al- 
most persuaded  him  to  turn  back,  but  from  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  one  conference  he  continued  his 
journey. 

The  father  had  married  again,  and  with  the  second 
wife  had  other  children.  The  son,  whose  remembrance 
of  a  beloved  mother  made  him  feel  ill  at  the  bare  idea 
of  a  stepmother,  was  made  the  more  unhappy  by  know- 
ing how,  even  in  his  mother's  lifetime,  she  stood  in 
relations  with  his  father  which  had  caused  the  dead 
much  grief.  However,  the  few  days  he  intended  to  stay 
there  once  over  and  the  business  done,  there  opened 
before  him  the  smiling  prospect  of  a  life  of  independ- 
ence, which  he  meant  to  devote  to  the  improvement  of 
his  wide  estate.  Filled  with  these  thoughts,  and  more 
cheerful  the  nearer  he  came  to  his  property,  already 
recognizing  forests  on  the  side  and  green  mountains  in 
the  background  as  his  own,  he  lost  by  degrees  that  un- 
pleasant feeling  which  had  till  now  accompanied  him, 
and  wholly  abandoned  himself  to  the  happiness  of 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  course  of  existence. 

"Indeed  he  is  to  be  congratulated  who  turns  his  mind 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  brings  to  it  art  and 
knowledge.  Xature  is  grateful  toward  those  devoted  to 
her,  and  only  with  the  shallow  brains  who  embrace 
her  without  ardor  can  she,  in  rain  and  drought,  and 
failure  of  crops,  seem  to  be  angry.  The  true  farmer, 
who  knows  how  to  profit  by  her  manifold  gifts,  she 
will  never  destroy." 

Amid  such  contemplations  he  arrived  at  nightfall  at 
the  castle,  and  could  not  repress  a  shudder  upon  enter- 
ing. His  father,  to  whom  he  had  written  announcing 
his  coming,  was  absent,  but  was  hourly  expected.  In 
the  meantime  the  newcomer  visited  the  garden  and  the 
adjoining  field,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  see  his  step- 
mother yet.  Later,  long  after  dark,  they  announced  to 
him  his  father's  return.    He  went  in,  and  found  a  chilly 


reception.  After  supper  they  wished  each  other  "good- 
night," and  separated.  A  servant  of  the  house  lighted 
him  to  his  room,  where,  wearied  by  the  journey  and 
disagreeable  fancies  excited  by  the  sight  of  such  strange 
yet  near  relatives,  he  soon  found  uneasy  sleep. 

About  one  o'clock  he  awoke  from  deep  dreams.  A 
little  dog  which  was  very  dear  to  him.  and  had  accom- 
panied him  on  this  journey,  sprang  anxiously  to  the  bed, 
and  with  complaining  whimper  seemed  to  want  to  show 
his  master  something.  He  raised  himself,  and  after  he 
had  taken  the  dog  on  the  bed  and  caressed  him  with- 
out his  ceasing  to  cringe  with  fear  and  softly  whine, 
he  gave  him  closer  attention,  and  observed  by  the  moon- 
light that  the  dog's  eyes  remained  always  directed  to- 
ward one  corner  of  the  room.  He  looked  there  to  learn 
what  could  frighten  the  dog,  and  his  blood  ran  cold 
and  his  hair  bristled,  when  he  saw  a  mist-like  figure 
that  resembled  his  dead  mother  in  every  line,  and, 
crouching  in  the  corner,  seemed  sinking  with  trouble 
and  fear.  She  looked  sadly  at  him,  and  then  with 
audible  groans  toward  the  door,  while  she  lifted  her 
arms  in  lamentation  and  warning.  The  count  was  be- 
side himself,  and  unable  to  speak  to  the  phantom;  his 
breath  seemed  to  fail  him.  Outside  he  heard  heavy 
steps  go  up  and  down,  then  stop  close  beside  his  door, 
as  if  some  one  doubted  whether  to  come  in  or  not. 
This  lasted  by  turns  a  long  while,  and  still  more  per- 
plexed his  stupefied  senses.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  scream  or  move  a  hand.  By  and  by  he  sought  again 
to  collect  himself,  and  as  he  again  looked  in  the  corner 
the  apparition  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  but  the  walking 
up  and  down  outside,  and  the  doubtful  pauses  before 
the  door,  went  on  all  the  plainer.  Then  he  suddenly 
took  courage,  sprang  up,  seized  his  sword,  and  tore  open 
the  door,  with  the  words: 

"What  do  you  want?" 

He  could  see  nothing  in  the  dark  vestibule,  but  he 
heard  something  fall  near  him,  and  some  one  flying 
dow-n  the  stairs.  Looking  about,  he  picked  up  a  large 
knife,  which  he  kept,  and  went  back  to  his  room,  where 
he  watched  through  the  rest  of  the  night,  with  a  thou- 
sand torturing  thoughts.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
servant  came  with  breakfast,  the  count  asked  him  what 
had  been  the  disturbance  in  the  house  that  night. 

"So  it  awakened  you,  too,"  answered  the  old  hunts- 
man. "I  thought  there  were  thieves,  and  would  have 
given  an  alarm;  but  when  I  saw  it  was  the  gracious 
master  who  went  about  the  house,  probably  because  he 
could  not  sleep,  I  stayed  quietly  in  bed  and  went  to 
sleep  again." 

When  the  huntsman  had  gone  the  count  drew  the 
knife  from  its  sheath  and  found  his  father's  name  on  it. 
An  icy  chill  ran  over  him.  He  at  once  ordered  horses. 
The  dog  had  sprung  out  when  the  door  was  first  opened, 
and  could  not  be  brought  back  by  caresses  or  threats. 
Just  as  the  carriage  came  he  returned  to  his  master. 
The  count  traveled  away  without  speaking  to  any  one. 
and  in  melancholy  turned  back  to  the  city.  The  fearful 
thought  that  his  father  would  have  murdered  him,  and 
the  ghost  of  his  mother  appeared  to  waken  and  to  warn, 
pursued  him  incessantly  with  terrible  pain.  A  riddle  to 
his  friends,  since  he  could  disclose  the  horrible  affair 
to  no  one,  his  dark  meditations  not  to  be  dispersed,  he 
had  to  be  given  in  charge  of  a  skilled  physician,  who 
could  not  learn  from  him  the  cause  of  his  sullen  be- 
havior. 

He  died  in  deep  melancholy  a  few  months  later,  after 
hearing  of  his  father's  sudden  death  and  his  mismanage- 
ment of  the  property.  Among  his  papers  this  story  was 
found,  written  down  with  the  same  particulars  as  told 
here. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  German 
of  Barnhagen  von  Ense. 


The  central  feature  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey's  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will 
be  two  stagelike  settings — partly  model  and  partly 
painted — representing  a  district  in  the  arid  West  both 
before  and  after  development.  In  the  before-develop- 
ment  scene  topographic  engineers  are  at  work  with 
their  instruments  on  the  headlands,  geologists  have 
stripped  a  bed  of  coal  and  are  taking  samples  for  analy- 
sis, and  other  geologists  are  studying  rock  formations. 
In  the  foreground  is  an  automatic  river  gage;  farther 
back  a  hydrographer  is  measuring  the  flow  of  the  stream 
as  it  races  by.  In  the  background  is  a  camp  and  pack 
train.  The  second  scene  shows  the  same  district  after 
development.  The  results  of  the  stream  gaging  have 
been  utilized  in  planning  a  power  plant  that  shows  in 
the  distance  and  an  irrigation  project  that  covers  the 
valley  floor.  The  coal  bed  is  being  mined,  an  oil  field 
with  derricks  is  under  development,  a  sandstone  bed 
is  being  quarried,  and  mining  and  milling  are  in 
progress  in  the  mountains.  A  town  has  also  sprung  up 
and  roads,  railroads,  and  other  evidences  of  civilization 
abound.  The  scenes  are  illustrative  of  the  basic  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  also  explain  why  this  or- 
ganization is  not  even  better  known  than  it  is.  It  car- 
ries on  the  pioneer  work  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
engineer  and  the  constructor;  but  when  these  men  ap- 
pear on  the  ground  to  erect  permanent  monuments  t" 
their  professions,  the  survey  disappears  from  the  scene 
and  moves  on  to  new  fields. 


At  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  larch 
large    areas    in    eastern    Oregon    has    ben 
weakened  by  mistletoe,  and  the  forest  Sen 
steps  to  combat  the  pest. 
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R.  L.  STEVENSON— NEW  LETTERS. 


Written  in  His  Younger  Days  and  Illuminating  His  Nature. 


The  three  following  letters  are  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  by  kind  permission  of  their  owners  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Osbourne. 

The  first,  to  an  early  friend,  was  written  when 
Stevenson  was  twenty-three,  after  a  breakdown  in 
health : 

Dover,  November  5th. 

My  Dzak  Friend:  I  came  down  today  in  company  with 
a  man  who  regaled  me  with  the  chronicle  of  accidents  that 
had  befallen  him — he  had  broken  in  his  time  seven  ribs,  a 
collarbone,  a  leg.  and  an  arm,  and  seemed  not  one  penny  the 
worse.  The  country  was  very  lovely ;  one  grand  spread  of 
russet  and  green;  and  to  the  Med  way,  which  accompanied  us 
for  a  little  way,  I  quite  lost  my  heart.  Tonight  it  blows 
most  lamentably,  and  the  noise  of  both  wind  and  sea  dins 
in  my  ears.     I  fear  I  shall  not  have  a  pleasant  crossing. 

This  is  the  first  day  I  have  not  seen  you  for  ten  days — "a 
faggot's   blaze" — but   I   am   still   warm  and   shall   keep   warm. 
:.'.tbough   I   am   now    <  to  use    Tim's   pathetic  phrase)    "out 
in  the  night." 

I  have  an  article  in  my  head  which  I  think  might  do  for 
the  Portfolio.     You  see  you  always  inspire  me. 

Paris,  November  6th. 

We  had  a  very  bad  passage ;  there  was  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  all  around  me :  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  cabin  was  overset  and  an  avalanche  of  bags,  camp- 
stools,  coats,  etc..  was  sent  down  to  leeward,  one  heavy  lurch, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  many.  I  am  very  tired,  or  I 
should  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.  As  it  is.  I  must  just 
say  what  I  -would  have  said.  I  would  have  said  a  lot  about 
the  smell  of  foreign  towns  :  which  you  will  be  able  to  supply : 
and  a  lot  also,  about  effects  of  poplars  which  seem  to 
me  sometimes  quite  perfect.  Especially  rivers  winding  hither 
and  thither  in  a  discreet,  diplomatic  way  and  always  between 
poplar  colonnades.  There  were  two  English  ladies  in  the  car- 
riage with  me.  going  to  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  a  man ; 
all  three  stolid,  obtuse,  and  unemotional.  It  did  make  me 
angry-  to  think  that  a  third  of  the  money  that  will  be  spent  in 
hawking  these  dull  creatures  through  all  that  is  sunny  and 
beautiful  would  suffice  to  take  you,  with  all  your  eager  sensi-" 
bilities  and  quick  nerves. 

It  is  not  nine  yet  and  I  am  overcome  with  sleep.  Tonight 
I  arrived  tired  in  a  great  city  after  nightfall :  and  I  did  the 
same  on  the  Saturday  before  last ;  only  how  ditlerent  were 
the  two  arrivals !  Tonight  I  was  going  a  stranger  among 
strangers ;  and  on  Saturday  I  was  coming  home. 

I  went  out  and  dined  at  a  cafe  and  then  smoked  a  pipe  up 
and  down  the  streets ;  it  was  cold  a  little,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  lights  and  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  new  language 
in  my  ears.  McMahons  address  is  pasted  up  everywhere  and 
political  pictures  fill  the  windows. 

7th. 

I  sleep  ten  and  lie  in  bed  twelve  hours  consistently.  I  have 
had  breakfast  and  have  just  crawled  upstairs  to  get  a  rest. 
My  room  is  on  the  sixth  floor ;  although  they  make  it  out  to 
be  the  fourth  only  by  dint  of  calling  one  the  entresol  and  not 
calling  another  anything  at  all. 

I  just  stop  to  remark  upon  French  dogs,  which  seem  to 
me  more  French  considerably  than  the  French  people.  They 
are  charmingly  national.  I  saw  two  today  reading  McMahon's 
message,  or  pretending  to  read  it,  with  patriotic  concern. 

I  am  half  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  go  on  today  or  not : 
but  I  shall  go  if  I  am  able.  Paris  is  cold,  and  wearies  me  a 
little  besides.  And  then  I  do  wish  to  get  settled  and  have 
my  books  and  papers  all  about  me  once  more,  and  be  able  to 
write  to  you  in  comfort  instead  of  shivering  up  here  among 
the  sparrows.  I  am  very  like  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop,  by 
the  by ;  bv  a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  neighboring  roof,  the 
idea  that  one  is  in  the  open  air  is  almost  irresistibly  forced 
upon  one  in  this  numero  dix-ter,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
temperature  to  belie  it. 

I  am  growing  gradually  more  rested  while  I  gossip  with 
you.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  Poste  Restante.  just  in  case,  and 
thence  to  some  good  booksellers  to  inquire  about  a  lot  of 
books  on  the  French  Calvinists  which  are  necessary  to  my 
little  covenanting  game.  If  I  only  were  not  so  tired  I  would 
write  such  lots :  but  my  spine  is  beginning  to  crawl.  So 
gcod-by.  R-  L.  Stevenson. 

The  next  letter,  to  the  same  friend,  belongs  to  the 
spring  of  1875,  and  was  written  in  Edinburgh.  Steven- 
son came  to  think  less  highly  of  the  prose  poems  to 
which  he  refers,  and  one  only  was  ever  printed: 

Thursday. 

I  have  been  in  town,  and  had  a  fine  time  with  toothache ; 
I  am  writing  such  nice  things — at  least  so  I  fancy.  I  have  no 
time  for  elaborate  letters;  and  yet  my  heart  is  much  with 
you.  as  you  will  see  when  you  come  to  read  what  I  have 
written. 

Friday. 

Since  Tuesday  evening,  I  have  written  six  prose  poems, 
and  I  shall  very  likely  do  a  seventh  before  night.  At  this 
.  I  shall  have  a  book  in  no  time.  What  about  my  exam.  ? 
O  God  knows,  tomorrow  for  that — tomorrow  tor  that.  I  do 
believe  some  of  them  are  good.  There's  one  about  Sudbury 
aeadows  which  is  simply  a  little  masterpiece.  I  desire 
to  repeat  that,  in  case  you  might  think  I  didn't  mean  it.  Em 
as  cock  a  hoop  as  a  man  can  be;  and  that,  in  spite  of  tooth- 
ache which  hangs  round  me  and  now  and  then  makes  a  run  in. 

I  have  done :  "The  quiet  waters  by,"  that's  Sudbury.  'In 
a  Garden."  that's — well,  it's  rather  private.  "A  Summer 
night."  that's  about  staying  out  a  whole  night  making  plans  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  Bob  and  I  did  it.  "The  Drunkard 
and  the  Sea."  that's  a  wild  thing  that  I'm  pleased  with.  "The 
Lighthouse.  No.  1 :  On  the  roof."  I'm  going  to  have  another 
called  "In  the  lightroom."  Lastly  "A  Sermon  by  your  leave"  : 
but  I  don't  know  if  they  will  give  me  leave.  Of  course  they'll 
remind  people  of  Baudelaire,  but  I  think  they're  really  quite 
unlike. 

Saturday. 

Not  a  moment — catch  post — all  well  and  jolly.  Don't  keep 
me  too  long,  although  after  this  sorry  note  anything  fair — 
like  Jinglt  in  Pickwick — Dieu  vous  benisse. 

Sunday. 

Interrupted.     Wal,  you  can't  get  a  letter  till  Tuesday.     I 

had  a  nice  time  today,  lying  about  the  church   outside  in  the 

sunshine,   hearing  the  psalms   and  the  stony  solitary  voice  of 

the  preacher.     All  the  same.  Sunday  comes  hard  on  one.     The 

mind   goes  back  of  a   Sunday  ;   and  repents.     I   hope  you  will 

like  my  prose  poems  ;  I  hope  you  will  like  something  of  mine, 

ay,    I   think  there  are  some  of  the  bits  of  letters   I  have 

:i  that  might  come  in  ;  a  letter,  for  instance.  I  wrote 

la*-  M  jrecn  and  daisies  an  I  gr« 

wi.»ds.       Per  nt    last    winter    about    the 

hi  the  chapel.     Ever  yours,  s  Stevens 

The  next  belongs  to  the  winter  of  1875-6  and  is  to 

-   me  friend: 
I   could   not   write   yesterday,   because,   hosanna !    I   am   hard 


\  at  work.  Last  Friday  a  sudden  spasm  seized  me  and  I  sat 
down    to    "Fontainebleau"    and    yesterday    I    had    finished   the 

\  scroll :  today  I  have  copied  out  the  first  three  pages,  print 
pages.  I  mean.  So  that's  a  great  improvement.  I  am  just  set 
on  work,  and  yet  I  don't  give  up  exercise,  but  keep  at  it  like 
a  man.  As  long  as  this  fit  lasts,  life  is  easy  enough.  I  shall 
have  the  whole  paper  ready  for  press  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
or  I  shall  be  much  astonished. 

Figure   to   yourself,    I   wrote  a  review   of   Lord   for 

Fair — a  few  pages  of  scurrility  that  I  wrote  laughing 
in  an  hour  or  two — and  I  got — guess ! — I  got  five  pounds  for 
it  and  the  price  of  the  book!  That  was  jolly,  wasn't  it?  Long 
live  Vanity  Fair.' 

Keep  up  your  heart.  (You  see  how  the  vane  has  turned 
round  since  last  I  wrote.  I  am  actually  a  comforter.)  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  life,  and  no  aim  or  end. 
no  star  as  signpost  in  the  whole  sordid  maze.  But  I  have 
had  good  time  in  the  course  of  the  pilgrimage  from  nothing  to 
nowhere  ;  and  so  have  you.  If  I  could  get  to  London  today 
(as  I  wish  I  could),  I  "feel  sure  I  could  make  you  have  one 
more  good  time,  I  feel  so  good  and  jolly.  So  the  fight's  not 
lost,  after  all :  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  all  my  life  under  the 
constellation  of  the  black  dog.  O  dear  friend,  I  wish  I  could 
be  with  you  a  moment  just  to  show  you  it's  all  right.  I 
know  it'll  be  all  wrong  a  week  hence  or  perhaps  tomorrow.  Je 
:she.'  What  a  pity-  this  good  hour  should  be  wasted. 
However,  even  this  letter  may  do  you  good,  if  it  is  only  to 
remind  you  that  to  each  and  all  the  spirit  of  delight  does 
sometimes  come.  Ever  your  faithful  friend,  R.  L.  S. 

— From  "Macmillan's  Annual."     The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. New  York. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


GOLD  PRODUCTION  OF  1914. 


Results  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines. 


Estimates  indicate  a  gain  in  gold  output  of  nearly 
$4,000,000  in  the  United  States  for  1914.  The  total 
yield  will  not  be  far  from  S92.823.500.  Of  this  amount 
California  produced  more  than  one-fifth,  and  remains 
the  premier  gold-producing  state  of  the  country.  There 
are  about  800  producing  mines  in  the  state,  of  which 
approximately  half  are  deep  mines  and  half  placers  of 
various  kinds. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  business  of  gold 
mining  in  California,  for  during  the  last  four  or  five 
months  of  1914.  owing  to  the  "hard  times,"  a  distinct 
revival  of  interest  in  gold  mining  was  shown,  account- 
ing to  a  great  extent  for  the  increase  in  yield.  Some 
eld  workings  which  have  been  considered  as  worked  out 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  ago  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce small  quantities  of  gold.  Hundreds  of  small 
miners,  rockermen,  and  sluicers  have  gone  into  aban- 
doned diggings  and  managed  to  make  a  living. 

The  state  contains  milling  plants  with  a  capacity  of 
about  2.000,000  tons  a  year,  with  an  average  value  in 
gold  and  silver  of  S5.61  a  ton,  and  in  all  metals  of  S5.66. 
Amador  County-  is  the  largest  producer  of  gold  ores,  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  Calaveras.  Xevada,  and  Tuolumne. 

In  placer-mining  operations  in  California  the  dredg- 
ing industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  producing  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  total 
gold  yield  of  the  state  and  about  ninety-two  per  cent 
of  the  placer-gold  output.  The  principal  gold-dredging 
fields  of  the  state  are  at  Oroville,  Butte  County;  Fol- 
som,  Sacramento  County;  and  Marysville,  Yuba  County*, 
but  dredgers  are  also  producing  in  Calaveras,  Merced, 
Siskiyou.  Stanislaus.  Placer,  and  Trinity  counties.  The 
hydraulic  placers  of  the  state,  formerly  so  important  in 
gold  yield,  now  produce  only  about  3.73  per  cent  of  the 
total.  However,  this  can  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  value  of  hydraulic  placer  ground  is  actually  growing 
less,  for  the  strict  debris  laws  have  prevented  once  rich 
and  large  mines  of  this  character  from  operating  for 
many  years. 

In  Alaska  the  output  of  gold  increased  about  $300,000, 
the  industry  was  generally  prosperous,  and  a  large 
amount  of  dead  work  continued  to  be  done  preparatory 
to  increased  output  from  lode  mines.  The  placer  yield 
was  about  $10,700,000,  or  the  same  as  in  1913.  and  in- 
creases made  in  the  Ruby.  Seward  Peninsula.  Iditarod. 
and  Hot  Springs  districts  offset  declines  in  output  from 
Fairbanks  and  other  camps.  Abundant  rainfall  favored 
placer  mining.  About  twentv-six  gold-lode  mines  pro- 
duced about  $5,100,000. 

Arizona,  production  of  gold  increased  about  $500,000. 

Colorado  mines  increased  their  yield  by  over  $1,500,- 
000  above  that  of  1913,  the  greater  part  of  this  increase, 
or  $1,143,000.  being  made  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district, 
where  the  mines  and  mills  had  another  active  year. 

In  Idaho  the  mine  output  decreased  over  $250,000. 
owing  largely  to  the  small  output  of  the  De  Lamar  mine. 
but  the  dredges  in  Lemhi  and  Boise  counties  had  a  pros- 
perous year. 

In  Montana  the  mine  yield  increased  over  fourteen 
per  cent  and  the  total  production  was  about  $4,000,000. 
or  more  than  for  any  year  since  1906. 

Xevada  mines  showed  a  decrease  of  about  four  per 
cent,  or  over  $400,000,  in  gold  output.  The  yield  at  the 
great  Goldfield  camp  alone  declined  by  over  $1,000,000, 
but  this  decrease  was  offset  by  increased  yield  from 
Tonopah,  Fairview.  Wonder,  Round  Mountain.  Na- 
tional, Seven  Troughs,  and  other  camps.  At  Manhat- 
tan the  output  declined  about  forty  per  cent. 

The  mine  production  of  Xew  Mexico  increased  nearly 
$300,000.  but  in  Oregon  the  output  declined. 

In  South  Dakota  the  output  was  normal.  The  great 
Homestake  mines  and  mills  were  operated  through  the 
year,  treating  a  slightly  increased  tonnage  of  slightly 
l'>\\er  grade. 

The  Philippine  production  has  steadilv  increased  and 
in  1914  passed  the  $1,000,000  mark. 

Following  California  as  producers  come  Colorado. 
Alaska.  Xevada,  and  South  Dakota  in  order  named. 


"  Loves  She  Like  Me  ?  " 

0  say,    my   fluttering   heart, 
Loves   she   like  me  ? 

Is  hers  thy  counterpart, 

Throbs  it  like  thee? 
Does  she  remember  yet 
The  spot  where  first  we  met. 
Which  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 

Loves  she  like  me? 

Soft  echoes  still  repeat 

"Loves  she  like  me  ?" 
When  on  that  mossy  seat. 

Beneath  the  tree, 

1  wake  my  amorous  lay 
While  lambkins  round  me  play. 
And  whispering  zephyrs  say, 

Loves  she  like  me  ? 

On  her   I   think  by   day. 

Loves  she  like  me? 
With  her  in  dreams  I   stray 

O'er  mead  and  lea. 
My  hopes  of  earthly  bliss 
Are  all  comprised  in  this. 
To  share  her  nuptial  kiss, — 

Loves  she  like  me  ? 

Does  absence  give  her  pain  ? 

Loves  she  like  me? 
And  does  she  thus  arraign 

Fortune's  decree  ? 
Does  she  my  name  repeat  ? 
Will  she  with  rapture  greet 
The  hour  that  sees  us  meet  ? 

Loves  she  like  me? — Samuel  Wood-worth. 


Last  Night. 
I  sat  with  one  I  love  last  night, 
She  sang  to  me  an  olden  strain  ; 
In   former  times  it  woke   delight. 

Last   night — but   pain. 

Last  night  we  saw  the  stars  arise. 
But  clouds  soon  dimmed  the  ether  blue : 
And  when  we  sought  each  other's  eyes 
Tears  dimmed  them  too  ! 

We  paced  along  our  favorite  walk. 
But   paced  in   silence  broken-hearted : 
Of  old  we  used  to  smile  and  talk : 
Last  night — we   parted. 

— George  Darley. 
♦       — 

A  Lyric 
There's  nae  lark  loves  the  lift,  my  dear. 

There's  nae  ship  loves  the  sea. 
There's  nae  bee  loves  the  heather-bells. 

That  loves  as  I  love  thee,  my  love. 

That  loves  as  I  love  thee. 

The  whin  shines  fair  upon  the  fell, 

The  blithe  broom  on  the  lea : 
The  muirside  wind  is  merry  at  heart : 

It's  a'  for  love  of  thee,  my  love. 

It's  a'  for  love  of  thee. 

— Algernon    Charles  Su-inburne. 


A  White  Rose. 


The  red  rose  whispers  of  passion, 

And  the  white  rose  breathes  of  love ; 

Oh,  the  red  rose  is  a  falcon. 
And  the  white  rose  is  a  dove. 

But  I  send  you  a  cream-white  rosebud 

With  a  flush  on  its  petal  tips; 
For  the  love  that  is  purest  and  sweetest 

Has   a  kiss  of  desire  on  the  lips. 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


Romance. 
I  will  make  you  brooches  and  toys  for  your  delight 
Of  bird-song  at  morning  and  star-shine  at  night. 
I  will  make  a  palace  fit  for  you  and  mc, 
Of  green  days  in  forests  and  blue  days  at  sea. 

I  will  make  mv  kitchen,  and  you  shall  keep  your  room. 
Where  white  flows  the  river  and  bright  blows  the  broom, 
And  you  shall  wash  your  linen  and  keep  your  body  white 
In   rainfall    at   morning   and   dewfall   at   night. 

And  this  shall  be  for  music  when  no  one  else  is  near 
The  fine  song  for  singing,  the  rare  song  to  hear  ! 
That  only  I   remember,   that  only  you  admire. 
Of  the  broad  road  that  stretches  and  the  roadside  fire. 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Maureen. 
O.  you  plant  the  pain  in  my  heart  with  your  wistful  eyes. 

Girl    of    my    choice.    Maureen ! 
Will  you  drive  me  mad  for  the  kisses  your  shy,  sweet  mouth 
denies, 

Maureen  ? 

Like  a  walking  ghost  I  am,  and  no  words  to  woo. 

White  rose  of  the  West.  Maureen: 
For  it's  pale  you  are,  and  the  fear  that's  on  you  is  over  me 
too, 

Maureen ! 

Sure  it's  one  complaint  that's  on,  us.  asthore,  this  day. 
Bride  of  my  dreams,  Maureen : 
',  The  smart  of  the  bee  that  stung  us  his  honey  must  cure,  they 
say, 

Maureen ! 

I  111  coax  the  light  to  your  eyes,  and  the  rose  to  your  face. 
Mavoumeen.  my  own   Maureen! 
When  I  feel  the  warmth  of  your  breast,  and  your  nest  is  my 
arm's  embrace, 

Maureen ! 

O  where  was  the  King  o"  the  World  that  day — only  me? 

My  one  true  love.   Maureen  ! 
And   you   the   Queen   with   me   there,   and   your  throne   in   my 
heart,  machree, 

Maureen  !  — John    Todhunter. 


According  to  an  Osaka  newspaper  a  violin  manufac- 
tory in  Xagoya  has  sent  a  shipment  of  violins  to  this 
country  to  nil  a  large  order. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  SINGER. 


Lilli  Lehmann  Writes  an   Interesting  Story  of  a  Great  Mu- 
sical Career. 


The  autobiography  that  begins  with  a  "history  of  my 
dear  family"  and  with  the  four  great-grandfathers 
usually  arouses  a  feeling  of  consternation  and  causes  a 
hurried  turning  of  the  pages  to  see  how  far  the  inflic- 
tion lasts.  But  Lilli  Lehmann  has  some  excuse  for  thus 
beginning  at  the  beginning,  for  she  came  of  a  musical 
family,  and  doubtless  her  genealogy  will  be  of  interest 
to  students  of  heredity.  But  at  the  moment  our  in- 
terest is  with  the  author  herself,  and  so  we  may  con- 
fess to  have  skipped  some  seventy  or  eighty  pages  in 
our  haste  to  reach  the  actual  reminiscences  with  which 
this  fine  book  is  so  liberally  stocked. 

Even  then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  year  1860,  and 
this  is  still  a  long  time  ago.  The  author  was  then  a 
girl  at  Prague,  and  she  remembers  Pauline  Lucca,  who 
"stood  the  whole  theatre  on  its  head"  with  a  certain 
consuming  passion  that  could  afford  to  be  careless  of 
accuracy: 

Pauline  Lucca  sent  us  children  nearly  every  evening,  by 
mamma,  who  had  her  seat  in  the  ladies'  box,  big  cornu- 
copias of  confectionery,  which  she  received  at  the  theatre, 
for  it  was  then  the  custom  for  the  habitues  of  the  theatre  to 
send  ices  and  bonbons  every  night  to  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
pany. She  was  most  unconventional,  and  it  sounded  very 
funny  when  she  would  say  in  pure  Viennese  dialect:  "Please, 
Frau  von  Lehmann,  lend  me  your  wipe,  I  have  forgotten 
mine."  She  carried  most  of  her  wardrobe  herself  to  the 
theatre,  and,  if  mamma  met  her  near  our  house  and  offered 
her  assistance,  she  always  declined  it  by  saying,  "Who  does 
not  wish  to  look  at  me  when  I  have  a  bundle  need  not  look  at 
me  at  all."  When  she  was  to  sing  Iphigenie,  Frau  Burggraf 
asked  her:  "Do  you  know  the  myth?"  to  which  she  promptly 
replied:  "1  never  bother  my  head  about  the  rent  (Miethej 
the  year  round,  for  father  pays  that !" 

In  1870  the  author  went  to  Bayreuth  to  see  Wagner. 
He  played  and  sang  the  first  scene  of  "Rheingold,"  and 
she  was  so  charmed  by  the  harmonies  that  she  promised 
to  take  the  part  of  Woglinde  and  that  her  sister  and 
Fraulein  Lammert  should  take  the  parts  of  the  other 
two  maidens,  and  so  "you  do  not  need  to  trouble  your- 
self any  more  about  the  three,  dear  Herr  Wagner" : 

We  saw,  also,  the  four  daughters  and  the  small,  quiet 
Siegfried,  scarcely  four  years  old,  who  dug  and  planted  in 
his  little  garden.  Each  of  the  children  had  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  where  he  or  she  might  practice  gardening.  Two 
huge  St.  Bernards,  Marke  and  Brangane,  and  several  terriers 
were  running  about  the  court,  for  Wagner  was  a  great  friend 
of  animals.  We  stayed  to  a  meal  with  the  Wagners,  during 
which  he  talked  much  about  vegetarianism  that  he  wanted  to 
adopt  entirely,  but  his  physician  was  opposed  to  it.  After 
what  I  know  of  it  today  from  my  own  experience,  I  am 
certain  that  Wagner,  without  going  to  the  extremes  of  vege- 
tarianism, would  have  found  it  a  means  of  lengthening  his 
life. 

Anton  Rubinstein  figures  briefly  in  these  pages.  The 
author  says  she  met  him  often,  and  usually  after  he  had 
played  a  tremendous  concert  programme.  He  would 
be  exhausted  and  wet,  but  when  he  was  implored  to  rest 
he  would  say,  "Yes,  Lilli,  you  are  well  placed,  you  have 
an  assured  salary;  but  if  I  want  to  buy  the  most  neces- 
sary article,  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  concert": 

Poor  man,  how  many  abused  his  talents  and  kindness.  A 
few  months  before  his  death  we  met  each  other  by  chance, 
at  the  Nordwest  station  at  Vienna,  and  we  had  been  on  the 
same  train  without  knowing  it.  From  fear  of  annoying  him, 
I  meant  to  pass  by  without  recognition,  but  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  do  it.  Walking  up  to  him  courageously,  I  greeted 
him  cordially.  It  took  some  time  for  him  to  recognize  me; 
he  had  trouble  with  his  eyes,  and  now  could  see  only  very 
poorly.  Then  his  face  lighted  up,  he  stroked  my  hair  ten- 
derly, and  said  in  his  dear,  veiled  voice  almost  sadly,  slowly, 
and  gently  as  though  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  me,  "Lilli. 
you  have  grown  quite  gray."  "I  have  been  so  for  a  long 
time!  We  have  not  seen  each  other  for  such  a  while!  But 
you  have  become  so,  too,  dear  friend  !"  "Yes,  I,  of  course  ; 
but  you,  my  Noemi  !"  We  exchanged  only  a  few  words  more. 
He  wanted  to  go  on  farther,  to  Russia,  that  night.  I  never 
saw  Anton  Rubinstein  again. 

For  Wagner  the  author  expresses  constantly  her  ad- 
miration, and  she  saw  so  much  of  him  that  she  was 
certainly  justified  in  forming  her  own  opinion.  She 
sang  at  Bayreuth  in  1876.  and  she  says  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  cast  and  the  presence  of  the  "great  genius'" 
himself  combined  in  an  immeasurable  whole  that  in- 
spired them  almost  with  frenzy: 

Wagner  was  goodness  and  consideration  itself  to  all  his 
artists.  He  was  most  especially  so  to  me.  His  penetrating 
eye  often  rested  tenderly  and  searchingly  on  me  as  though  he 
would  pierce  me  through  and  through.  He  was  troubled  in- 
cessantly by  others  about  little  things,  and,  if  he  then  occa- 
sionally flew  into  a  passion,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Only  a  few  knew  of  the  immense  labor  of  this  man.  Even 
if  he  had  trod  on  corpses  to  reach  his  goal,  who  would  have 
blamed  him  for  it  ?  But  Wagner  did  not  do  that.  He 
exerted  himself  honestly,  and  often  with  endless  patience, 
to  see  justice  done  to  each,  and  to  bring  everything,  even  the 
most  disagreeable  happening,  with  the  exercise  of  much  skill, 
to  a  good  issue.  I  have  never  experienced  his  "ingrati- 
tude," and  I  never  observed  it  towards  others.  In  order 
to  create  Bayreuth  he  had  to  believe  in  himself,  and  had  to 
ask  sacrifices  of  those  who  were  able  to  make  them.  There 
were  cares  enough  by  his  side,  of  which  we  had  no  suspicion. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  confining  his  broad  mind  in  narrow 
limits.  We  knew  well,  even  then,  that  the  money  for  the 
enormous  expenses  could  be  raised  only  through  revenues 
that  were  refused.  How  bad  the  outlook  was,  even  in  his 
house,  at  that  time,  I  did  not  learn  until  twenty  years  later 
from  Frau  Cosima. 

Liszt  occasionally  figures  in  these  reminiscences. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  his  annoyance  when  Wagner  re- 
quested that  nothing  but  German  should  be  spoken  in 
his  house,  although  French  was  the  mother  tongue  of 
Frau  Cosima,  and  Liszt  himself  always  used  French  in 
conversation ; 

It   is    remarkable    what    a    relative    stranger    Liszt    remained 


to  me.  We  now  were  together  every  evening,  in  the  year 
76  almost  oftener ;  he  was  always  dear  and  kind,  and 
praised  us  liberally,  and  yet  I  never  got  nearer  to  him.  It 
may  have  been  because  he  was  either  claimed  by  the  famil> 
at  "Wahnfried,"  or,  especially  in  '76,  was  obliged  to  be 
almost  exclusively  with  those  visitors,  who,  as  patrons, 
brought  money  to  the  enterprise,  and  who  took  him  by 
storm  and  did  not  allow  him  to  have  a  free  moment.  Per- 
haps the  cause  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  pretty 
women,  young  and  old,  who  dogged  his  footsteps,  accom- 
panied him  to  and  from  church,  who  appeared  like  little 
beauty  plasters  at  his  side,  and  who  seemed  to  be  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  great  man  as  sun  and  air.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  it !  He  was  accustomed  to  it  from  his  pupils,  from 
the  thousand  needy  persons  who  implored  his  assistance,  and 
whom,  with  his  kindness  of  heart,  he  helped  knowingly  and 
indeed  unkowingly,  also,  for  they  misused  his  name  as 
teacher. 

We  have  a  story  of  the  king  in  connection  with 
Fraulein  Scheffsky,  who  was  given  the  part  of  Sieglinde 
in  "Walkure"  because  she  was  supposed  to  be  a  royal 
favorite,  although  she  had  neither  the  poetry  nor  the 
brains  that  were  requisite : 

When  the  king  came,  on  August  6th,  to  the  general  re- 
hearsals, he  must  have  noticed  how  bad  things  were  with 
Sieglinde,   for  he  inquired  of  Wagner  why  the  part  had  been 

given    to   Fraulein    S .      Wagner   replied  :      "Because   we 

understood  that  your  majesty  was  especially  interested  in 
the  lady."  "Oh,  no,"  said  the  king,  "not  at  all.  Sometimes 
I  have  her  sing  Lieder  at  my  winter  garden,  hidden  behind 
trees  and  flowers,  but  that  is  all."  As  Wagner  repeated  this 
to    me    himself   it    is    authentic.      It    is    perhaps   a    mere    story 

that  Fraulein  S jumped  into  the  waves  of  the  little  lake 

in  this  very  same  winter  garden,  cried  for  help,  and  as  the 
king  appeared,  attempted  to  cling  to  him.  The  king  is  said 
to  have  shouted  at  her,  "Don't  touch  me  !"  and  then  to  have 
rung  for  the  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  assist  the  lady. 
Frau  Vogl  and  then  Frau  von  Voggenhuber  were  chosen 
originally  for  Sieglinde,  but  both  had  to  decline,  as  they  were 
ill  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  another  glimpse  of  Liszt  during  the  Bay- 
reuth session  of  1875-1876,  and  the  author  tells  us  also 
that  she  sat  sometimes  with  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  al- 
though she  knew  little  of  him  and  therefore  missed  her 
opportunities : 

There  were  many  nights  when  Liszt  charmed  us  by  his 
wonderful  playing.  A  miracle  happened  to  him  as  soon  as 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  piano.  A  veil  seemed  to  fall  from  his 
face,  revealing  to  the  spectator  a  very  different  picture,  the 
inner  spiritual  view  of  the  artist,  the  great  man.  So  he 
played  his  Rhapsodies,  and  created  tone  paintings,  in  which 
were  reflected  his  home,  his  heart,  and  his  elegant  per- 
sonality. Around  him  stood  all  the  pretty  women,  about  whom 
he  spun,  who  enchained  him,  to  whom  he  threw  kisses, 
laughter,  regard,  and  love  in  tones,  with  whom  he  played  as 
with  children,  but  who  did  not  understand  him.  The  young 
Countess  DonhofT,  nee  Camporeale,  subsequently  Princess 
Bulow,  who  was  then  very  beautiful,  he  apostrophised,  when 
she  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piano,  and  listened  to  his 
C  sharp  minor  Rhapsody.  He  paid  her,  inimitably,  his  homage 
of  admiration  in  the  F  sharp  major  movement  with  the  four- 
lined  D  sharp  and  C  sharp  as  the  emphasized  points.  They 
all  coquetted  with  him,  and — shall  I  say  it? — he  with  them, 
but  it  was  dear  and  kind  in  the  old  man  ;  there  was  nothing 
unpleasant  about  it.  His  playing  transfigured  his  external 
appearance,  in  which  his  deepest  self  was  then  reflected. 

In  1877  Lilli  Lehmann  sang  at  the  Music  Festival  at 
Cologne  under  the  leadership  of  Verdi.  The  festival 
was  adorned  also  by  Johannes  Brahms,  and  the  author 
tells  us  that  as  she  mounted  the  platform  she  gave  him 
her  bouquet  to  hold  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him 
pick  it  to  pieces  and  hand  a  flower  from  it  to  each 
young  girl  in  the  chorus  while  he  shook  with  laughter. 
Then  we  have  a  story  of  Minnie  Hauk,  who  was  popu- 
lar with. the  public  but  not  with  the  members  of  her 
company,  on  account  of  her  unamiable  disposition : 

Minnie  Hauk  was  a  great  favorite  for  a  long  time  with  the 
press  and  the  public,  but  she  was  already  less  popular,  and 
least  of  all,  with  the  members  of  the  company.  She  was 
equally  unamiable  towards  all  her  colleagues,  whether  men  or 
women.  When  Niemann,  for  instance,  during  a  rehearsal  of 
"Aida,"  put  his  arms  about  her  at  the  end  of  the  opera  to 
enable  her  to  sink  down  in  death,  she  requested  with  emphasis 
that  he  would  not  touch  her.  Niemann  replied,  "Then  you 
will  fall !"  to  which  she  answered,  "That  doesn't  matter,"  and 
"bang"   down  she  went. 

The  author  tells  us  of  a  remarkable  incident  that 
happened  to  her  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
"Dinorah"  at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  To  her  amaze- 
ment she  found  that  she  was  not  in  the  cast  and  that 
her  part  had  been  given  to  a  very  inferior  singer.  She 
wrote  at  once  to  the  emperor  asking  for  her  discharge, 
and  on  receiving  no  reply  she  consulted  Fricke,  who 
asked  her  in  surprise  if  she  had  not  seen  a  statement 
that  had  been  made  in  the  press.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  "Fraulein  Lehmann  is  much  out  of  health,  and 
sees  the  necessity  before  her  of  being  absent  from  the 
stage  for  a  number  of  months  continuously,  when  she 
will,  without  question,  be  able  to  return  to  it."  She 
went  at  once  to  interview  the  editor,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

"See  here,  this  notice  appeared  in  your  paper." 

"Yes,  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  was  accepted." 

"By  whom  was  it  written?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Who  is  the  responsible  editor?" 

"I  am." 

"How  did  the  notice  get  in  the  paper  without  your  knowl- 
edge ?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"If  you  are  ihe  responsible  editor  must  you  not  have  read 
it?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"Will  you  retract  this  article?" 

"Yes.  but " 

"Will  you  retract  this  article,  I  ask,  and  in  all  the  other 
newspapers,  also,  in  which  it  has  been  copied?" 

"Pardon   me,   this  tone " 

"You  have  no  right  to  speak  as  though  you  have  the 
choice  of  retracting  or  not;  my  tone  is  such  as  is  suited  to 
your  article.     Will   you  do   it?" 

"But " 

And  then  I  could  not  contain  myself  any  longer,  and  I  boxed 
the  ears  of  the  wretch  for  his  unexampled  coarseness  towards 


me   and   my   profession,    which    he    believed    he    might    indulge 
in  without  being  called  to  account. 

Lilli  Lehmann  appeared  in  America  in  1885,  and  ^he- 
has  nothing  that  is  not  gracious  to  say  of  the  country 
and  the  people.  But  of  course  she  encountered  the 
usual  absurdities   from  the  ubiquitous  reporter: 

On  this  occasion  only  some  newspaper  interviewers  ap- 
peared, who  approached  me  at  once  with  the  question,  "How 
do  you  like  America?"  Good  heavens,  how  cm  one  have  an 
opinion  of  America  without  having  set  foot  on  its  soil !  But 
some  one  nudged  me  to  reply,  it  is  fine,  and  I  said  "very 
much."  It  is  enough  to  make  one's  hair  rise  to  read  what 
stuff  is  served  up  to  newspaper  readers  after  these  inter- 
views, and  one  is  often  seized  with  a  desire  to  trump  over 
their  incredible  questions  with  still  more  incredible  replies. 
But  one  is  polite  in  America,  and  spares  himself  and  others 
annoyance  and  agitation  ;  each  individual  is  his  own  master, 
and,  thereby,  more  is  gained  than  lost. 

"Carmen,"  "Walkure,"  and  "The  Queen  of  Sheba" 
were  played  with  triumphant  success,  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba"  being  brought  out  with  a  gorgeous  mounting 
that  cost  $80,000.  There  were  real  black  slaves,  and 
she  tells  us  that  she  asked  one  little  brown  rogue  where 
he  got  the  color  that  he  used  and  he  replied  indignantly. 
"Oh,  I  am  not  colored."  But  all  the  same  there  were 
difficulties : 

The  opera-house  was  not  equipped  for  the  newest  me- 
chanical demands ;  no  one  was  accustomed  to  work  rapidly, 
and  so  every  change  turned  into  a  trial  of  patience  for  the 
German  management  and  artists,  and  I  was  often  brought  to 
despair.  It  was  delayed  by  requests  like,  Please  bring  me  a 
lath,  please  let  me  have  another  nail  here,  please  fasten  these 
steps,  this  barrier,  this  bench,  the  carpet.  Then  everything 
was  attended  to  at  a  snail's  pace.  I  once  advised  that  the 
workers  should  be  promised  some  extra  pay,  as  Director  Lowe 
did  at  Breslau,  if  they  finished  an  hour  earlier,  and  that  the 
next  time  the  same  amount  should  be  taken  away,  in  case 
they  were  not  ready.  The  method  was  well  planned  but  was 
not  approved.  So  everything  continued  to  dawdle  along 
calmly,  and  there  was  a  never-ending  conflict  between  my 
patience  and  the  customs  of  the  world  across  the  seas.  I 
gave  my  own  assistance  everywhere,  so  as  not  to  be  put  out 
by  a  fall,  by  being  killed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  Finally,  I  ac- 
complished so  much  that  Mr.  Stanton,  our  very  elegant  young 
director,  who  afterwards  called  himself  "Intendant,"  but  who 
was  really  secretary  of  the  big  enterprise,  shook  all  the 
wings  with  his  white  kid  gloves,  or  ran  up  and  downstairs 
to  try  their  solidity  before  the  curtain  rose,  and  at  last  I 
became  mistress  also  of  the  incredible  confusion  behind  the 
scenes,  where  everybody  tramped  about,  whistled,  talked 
aloud,  slammed  doors,  etc.  I  declared  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  sing  any  further,  and  that  helped  matters,  for  it  became 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  the  workmen  were  given  soft  shoes,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  now  began  both  to  hear  and  to  see.  Sometimes 
I  swore  in  pure  German — I  am  aware  it  was  not  lady- 
like— but  I  swore  all  the  same  to  clear  the  air  about  me.  and 
finally  I  succeeded. 

The  difficulties  of  the  American  presentations  became 
I  still  more  acute  when  the   company  went  on  tour,  al- 
though  there  was  an  unvarying  and  triumphant  success. 
After  the  close  of  the  season,   we  traveled  for  two  months 
!  with   the   "Ring,"   in   which,    every  week.    I   sang   three    Briin- 
I  hildes  in  succession,   and  usually  a  fourth   role  on  Saturdays. 
j  As   we   carried    with   us   from   New    York   the   scenery,    neces- 
saries,   costumes,   orchestra,    chorus,   wardrobe   women,   etc..   it 
I  was    not    too    exhausting    although    very    hard    work.       \ "ery 
j  absurd    scenes   often    occurred.      At    each   place    I    had   a    dif- 
ferent "Grane"  ;  here  it  was  a  pony,  there  it  was  a  drayhorse. 
]  Sometimes   rats   gnawed  the   feathers   on   the  unpacked   "Wal- 
!  kure"     helmets,     or    such     things    occurred     as    happened     to 
;  Kalisch   at  the   close  of  the  "Gotterdammerung."  when  he.  as 
Siegfried,  lay  on  the  bier,  with  Gutrune  standing  in   front  of 
him,  and  his  whole  body  began  to  itch  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to   ask  her  to   scratch   him,  because  he  could  not   endure  it  a 
moment   longer.      When   he   got   up.    he   was   covered   all    over 
with  blisters,  caused  by  vermin  that  had  got  in  the  fur  covers 
on  the  way. 

A  final  extract  may  be  devoted  to  the  author's  visit 
to  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  whom  she  met  at  Castle 
Segenhaus.  near  Xeuwied,  and  who  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  her.  as  indeed  she  did  upon  every  one. 
Lilli  Lehmann  had  dinner  with  the  king  and  queen,  and 
told  them  stories  of  America,  and  then  the  princess 
conducted  the  visitor  to  her  room: 

The  day  began  for  the  princess  earlier  than  for  us.  About 
six  o'clock  she  held  a  short  service  of  worship,  with  her 
servants  assembled  about  her.  and  issued  her  orders  for  the 
day.  At  eight  o'clock  there  was  the  general  breakfast,  in 
which,  however,  their  majesties  did  not  participate,  as  the 
queen  had  to  remain  in  bed  until  eleven  o'clock  :  I  was 
permitted  to  spend  a  full  hour  with  her.  Three  feet  of  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  nevertheless  the  queen  wished 
to  go  with  us  to  the  "Graves."  She  was  seated  in  a  sleigh, 
Bungert  walked  beside  her.  and  King  Carol  and  I  wade! 
behind  through  the  deep  snow.  My  admiration  for  the  quiet 
authority  of  the  man  steadily  increased.  He  had  found 
heavy  tasks  awaiting  him  when  he  assumed  the  government, 
and  he  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  learned  enough  of  the 
unworthiness  of  men  in  three  horrible  wars,  and  he  said  : 
"All  kings  should  be  forced  to  go  through  war  like  common 
soldiers,   then  no  more  of  it  would   take  place." 

Here  we  must  leave  a  very  delightful  and  a  very 
voluminous  book,  a  book  that  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
the  history  of  operatic  music  for  half  a  century.  And 
it  is  rendered  peculiarly  delightful  by  the  sincerity  that 
animates  it  and  that  shows  it  unmistakably  to  be  the 
work,  not  only  of  a  great  singer,  but  of  a  good  woman. 

My  Path  Through  Life.  By  Lilli  Lehmann. 
Translated  by  Alice  Benedict  Seligman.  New  York: 
G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50  net. 


Russia  lacks  only  ten  longitudinal  degrees  of  stretch- 
ing half  way  round  the  earth,  and  possesses  one-sixth 
of  landed  area  of  the  planet.    Perhaps  the  strangest  fact 
is  that  Russia's  Asiatic  possessions  are  forty  tim 
great  as  those  of  Japan,  even   since  the  new  As 
balance    that    followed    the    Russo-Japanese    war    was 
struck.    The  variety  of  Russia 
pire  second  only  to  the  United   5tafc 
food-producing  country  in  the  world.     I1 
i  tions  in  mineral  wealth  and  timber  supply. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Awakening'. 
That  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  should 
be  championed  so  strongly  from  France  is  not 
surprising.  The  French  home  is  probably  the 
most  perfect  of  human  institutions,  and  its 
sanctity  is  buttressed  by  the  Catholic  church, 
now  nearing  the  crest  of  a  religious  revival. 
Henri  Bordeaux  should  certainly  find  a  sym- 
pathetic audience  in  his  own  country,  and  it 
is  a  fairly  safe  prediction  that  he  will  find 
one  here,  too,  not  only  for  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  but  for  the  fine  graces  of  his  work- 
manship. 

In  this  case  the  husband  is  a  literary  man 
threatened  by  his  wife  with  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  infidelity.  There  is  certainly  no 
doubt  of  the  infidelity  nor  concealment  of  it. 
M.  Derize  has  left  his  wife  and  is  living  with 
another  woman.  The  only  question  is,  Why  is 
he  doing  so  and  to  what  extent  has  Mme. 
Derize  contributed  to  the  domestic  tragedy? 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Derizes  of  the  world  will  do  this  very  thing 
if  they  believe  that  they  have  sufficient  cause. 
But  a  reconciliation  is  finally  effected 
through  the  mediation  of  monsieur's  lawyer,  to 
whom  Derize  has  given  a  copy  of  his  diary  in 
justification  of  his  action.  The  lawyer  shows 
the  diary  to  the  wife,  and  the  wife  thereby 
reaches  an  understanding  of  her  husband 
which  leads  to  forgiveness.  And  here  we  have 
the  text  of  the  sermon.  Husbands  and  wives 
must  understand  each  other  and  they  must  be 
willing  to  go  slowly  until  they  do.  Mme. 
Derize  is  led  to  see  that  the  devouring  pas- 
sion of  her  husband's  life  is  his  literary  work 
and  that  she  has  never  shown  the  slightest 
interest  in  it  or  sympathy  for  it.  For  interest 
and  sympathy,  without  which  Derize  can  nei- 
ther live  nor  work,  he  has  been  driven  else- 
where, and  he  has  been  willing  to  give  his 
heart  in  exchange,  as  men  always  have.  The 
diary  is  the  typically  despondent  cry  of  un- 
happy husbands  everywhere,  and  doubtless  un- 
happy wives  could  produce  an  exactly  corre- 
sponding document. 

The  story  is  told  neatly  and  tidily,  as  the 
best  French  stories  usually  are.  And  perhaps 
this  is  almost  a  defect.  The  characters  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  mechanical  and  events  to 
move  with  unnatural  precision  like  pawns  on 
a  chessboard.  We  do  not  feel  warmly  in 
contact  either  with  husband  or  wife.  But  the 
fault  is  a  small  one  and  robs  the  story  of  none 
of  its  values.  It  is  a  convincing  presentation 
not  only  of  the  most  frequent  cause  of  di- 
vorce, but  also  of  the  typical  French  family, 
whose  high  ethical  qualities  are  appreciated 
at  far  below  their  real  worth. 

The  Awakening.  By  Henri  Bordeaux.  Trans- 
lated bv  Ruth  Helen  Davis.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &    Co.;   $1.35   net. 


conducted  trip  to  Switzerland,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  this  spirit  of  reckless  revolt  is 
often  found  in  the  meek  and  the  repressed. 
In  the  course  of  her  journey  she  meets  Herr 
Dremmel,  the  pastor  of  a  village  in  East 
Prussia,  whose  clerical  duties  are  a  mere 
background  for  an  absorbing  interest  in  agri- 
culture in  general  and  manures  in  particular. 
So  Ingeborg  marries  her  Prussian  pastor  and 
thenceforth  we  have  a  description  of  her  life 
in  Koekensee,  near  Koenigsberg,  and  of  her 
valiant  and  not  unsuccessful  efforts  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  new  environment. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  authoi 
knows  Germany.  Nor  need  it  be  said  that  the 
book  is  full  of  the  most  delightful  humor, 
although  we  are  left  still  in  doubt  as  to  why 
Ingeborg  married  Herr  Dremmel.  Nor  can 
we  believe  that  she  was  quite  so  innocent  as 
to  be  wholly  unaware  of  what  she  was  doing 
when  she  went  off  with  the  English  artist. 
Xone  the  less  the  story  makes  capital  reading, 
every  page  of  it,  and  those  who  want  illumi- 
nation on  the  subject  of  the  German  versus 
the  English  mind  will  find  it  here.  The  illus- 
trations by  Mr.  Arthur  Little  deserve  spe- 
cial praise. 

The  Pastor's  Wife.  By  the  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden."  New  York: 
Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 


Japan. 

The  capacity  to  admire  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
an  essential  part  of  the  traveler's  equipment, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
possesses  it  to  the  full.  His  book  on  Japan 
gives  one  the  impression  of  the  benevolent 
and  kindly  visitor  in  charge  of  competent  na- 
tive guides  and  exponents  who  take  patriotic 
care  that  their  country  shall  show  itself  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  weli-bred  guest  can,  of 
course,  be  trusted  to  show  no  curiosity  about 
anything  not  intended  to  be  seen.  He  will 
not  peep  into  dark  corners  nor  display  an  in- 
terest in  the  cellars. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  has 
faults.  Broadly  speaking,  it  has  none.  It  is 
a  fine  piece  of  appreciative  work  and  free 
from  the  intolerable  evil  of  condescension  and 
patronage.  Japanese  religions  are  treated  re- 
spectfully, the  historical  references  are  bal- 
anced and  accurate,  and  the  domestic  life  of 
the  people  is  sketched  with  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration. 

Mr.  Mabie  tells  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  so 
told,  that  there  is  now  a  visible  reaction  in 
Japan  against  the  indiscriminate  imitation  of 
things  Western.  Japan  Anglicized  or  Ameri- 
canized would  impoverish  civilization.  She 
has  been  hospitable  to  innovations,  but  her 
virile  national  spirit  is  now  protecting  her 
against  the  adoption  of  the  bad.  She  was  fas- 
cinated for  a  time  and  then  for  a  time  she 
was  repelled.  Now  comes  the  era  of  intelli- 
gent comprehension,  and  it  should  be  mutual. 

Japan  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Bv  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2  net. 

The  Pastors  Wife. 

The  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden"  introduced  us  most  successfully  to 
the  German  mind,  and  now  we  are  able  to  re- 
new the  acquaintance  and  to  make  it  still 
more  intimate. 

The  heroine  is  Ingeborg,  the  daughter  of 
an  English  bishop,  and  a  most  unpleasant 
bishop  he  is.  Ingeborg's  mission  in  life  is  to 
attend  to  her  father's  correspondence  and  to 
sit  hur.  bly  in  the  reflected  radiance  from  the 
episcopal  chair. 

But  Ingeborg  acquires  a  toothache  and  is 
reluc*  intly  sent  to  a  London  dentist  with  the 
expectation  that  the  cure  will  probably  take 
i  we  ,:  or  ten  days  to  complete.     But  the  den- 

-i    performs   his   magic   on   the   spot,   and   so 

geborg,    having    ten    days'    leisure    and    ten 

money   determines   to  join    a   personally 


A  History  of  London. 
Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  F.  S.  A.,  has  already 
given  us  two  books  on  London,  the  "Gov- 
ernance of  London"  and  the  "Making  of  Lon- 
don," but  the  third  and  latest,  simply  entitled 
"London,"  is  probably  the  most  interesting  of 
all.  He  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
recognized  authority  and  his  years  of  study 
and  research  well  fit  him  for  the  task,  which 
in  his  capable  hands  becomes  a  pleasure. 
This  is  no  dry-as-dust  volume,  but  one  very 
human-like  and  extremely  readable  and  in- 
structive, for  the  author  combines  the  rare 
qualities  of  artist,  antiquarian,  political  scien- 
tist, and  historian,  and  has  produced  a  book 
of  lasting  value.  It  is  the  history  of  Lon- 
don from  the  earliest  Celtic  times,  showing 
that  she  has  ever  been  a  city-state  maintaining 
and  cherishing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
separate,  unified  principality.  The  references 
are  apt  and  illuminating.  The  author  has 
collected  a  splendid  selection  of  old  drawings, 
maps,  and  etchings  conducive  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  city  in  days  long  past. 

London.      By    Sir    Laurence    Gomme,    F.    S.    A. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $2    net. 


Carillons. 

A  carillon,  says  Mr.  Rice,  is  a  set  of  bells 
attuned  to  intervals  of  the  chromatic  scale, 
and  as  he  finds  that  there  is  no  existing  book 
on  the  subject  of  carillons  he  has  set  to  work 
to  produce  one,  with  special  reference  to  the 
carillons  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Mr.  Rice 
does  not  tell  us  if  there  are  still  any  carillons 
in  Belgium,  but  doubtless  this  will  be  ascer- 
tainable at  some  later  date.  In  speaking  of 
Louvain  he  says  in  a  footnote,  "These  caril- 
lons w^ere  destroyed  by  the  Germans  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1914,''  and  he  makes  a  similar  remark 
about  the  carillons  of  Mechlin.  Speaking  of 
the  carillons  at  Ypres  he  advises  us  to  stand 
•"at  the  further  end  of  the  Vandenpeereboom- 
plaats"  to  get  the  best  results.  It  is  bad  ad- 
vice. We  do  not  propose  to  stand  anywhere 
in  Ypres  just  at  present.  It  is  the  last  place 
on  earth  where  we  should  wish  to  stand. 

But  Mr.  Rice  has  written  a  capital  book, 
one  that  is  full  of  interesting  experiences  and 
which  seems  to  tell  us  everything  that  can  be 
told   about  carillons. 

Carillons  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  By  Wil- 
liam Gorbam  Rice.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $1.50   net. 

College  and  Life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  volume  will 
have  as  wide  an  audience  as  it  deserves.  It 
consists  of  eight  talks  on  familiar  under 
graduate  problems  by  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
president  of  the  faculty  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  author  speaks  of  the 
struggle  for  personal  recognition,  of  the  fight 
for  character,  of  the  nature  of  true  religion, 
and  of  scholarship  and  beauty.  He  is  invari- 
ably benignant,  but  he  can  be  none  the  less 
severe,  as  in  his  arraignment  of  the  under- 
graduate for  his  contempt  of  beauty  and  for 
his  illiteracy.  He  quotes  Abraham  Flexner, 
who  said  that  "a  youth  may  win  his  degree 
today  on  a  showing  that  would  in  an  office 
cost  him  his  desk."  And  he  argues  for  a 
return  to  the  semi-prescribed  curriculum,  tell- 
ing us  a  story  of  the  student  who  explained 
his  choice  of  subjects  on  the  ground  that 
"there  isn't  any  course  here  which  comes  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  is  up  more 
than    one    flight    of    stairs." 

The  College  Course  and  the  Preparation  for 
Life.  By  Albert  Parker  Fitch.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin   Company;   $1.25   net. 


Father  Brown. 
It  was  left  to  Mr.  Chesterton  to  discover  or 
invent  a  new  kind  of  detective  in  the  person 
of  Father  Brown,  who  joins  all  the  gentle 
virtues  of  his  vocation  with  almost  uncanny 
powers  of  observation  and  deduction.  We 
have  already  had  one  volume  of  these  re- 
markable stories  under  the  title  of  "The  In- 
nocence   of    Father    Brown,"    and    now    here 


comes   another  just  as  good,   and  it  can  have 
no    higher    praise    than    that. 

The  Wisdomof  Father  Brown.  By  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.30  net. 

The  Idle  Rich. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Leacock  is  se- 
curing the  audience  that  his  genuine  humor 
i  merits.  It  is  a  humor  unmixed  with  mere 
clownishness  and  a  humor  that  is  always 
kindly.  In  this  volume  he  gives  us  eight 
sketches  of  life  in  Plutoria  Avenue,  and  Plu- 
toria  Avenue  is  to  be  found  in  every  large 
city  and  most  of  its  denizens  are  universally 
known.  For  example,  there  is  no  figure  so 
familiar  as  that  of  Dr.  Boomer,  the  president 
of  the  university,  whose  weather  eye  is  per- 
petually open  for  donations.  Dr.  Boomer's 
plan  is  first  to  secure  premises  too  big  for 
his  scientific  apparatus,  and  he  then  appeals 
for  more  apparatus  to  fill  it.  Securing  more 
than  enough  for  this  purpose,  he  proceeds  to 
demand  adequate  accommodation  for  the  ap- 
paratus, and  so  the  great  cause  of  industrial 
science  "advanced  with  increasing  and  gigantic 
strides."  This  is  the  kind  of  humor  that  we 
need.     Nothing  is  so  illuminating  as  laughter. 

Arcadian  Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich. 
By  Stephen  Leacock.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Great  Mirage. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  young  aspirants 
for  newspaper  fame  will  accept  this  story  as 
faithful  to  journalistic  life  in  New  York. 
Young  girls  who  have  done  a  little  casual 
reportorial  work  in  their  native  villages  do 
not  step  at  once  into  metropolitan  positions  at 
$35  a  week.  They  are  lucky  if  they  get  $15. 
Nor  do  they  become  "society  editors"  in 
three  months,  no  matter  how  bright  they  are. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  the  author  intended 
to  "point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale,"  and 
this  he  has  done  very  well  indeed.  Kate 
Craven  finds  that  New  York  is  not  a  place 
of  easy  wealth  and  luxurious  living,  of  pic- 
turesque poverty  and  bohetnian  society  in 
which  artists  and  musicians  and  radiant  act- 
resses float  joyously  down  the  stream  of  life. 
She  discovers,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  lot 
of  the  newspaper  woman  is  one  of  incessant 
struggle  against  jealousies,  suspicions,  and 
temptations  and  that  all  her  youthful  visions 
were  mirages.  In  all  practical  respects  the 
story  is  not  true  to  life,  but  ethically  it  may 
be  said  to  be  quite  true,  so  when  Kate  finally 
"pulls  out"  and  marries  one  of  the  few  de- 
cent men  on  the  staff  of  the  Megaphone  we 
feel  nearly  as  much  relieved  as  no  doubt  she 
did  herself. 

The  Great  Mirage.  By  James  L.  Ford.  New 
York:    Harper   &   Brothers;    $1.35    net. 
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CALIFORNIA  THE  BEAUTIFUL £2.50 

By  Edwin  Markham 

CALIFORNIA.  AN"  INTIMATE  HISTORY..  2.00 

By  Gertrude  Atherton 

THE  TOURISTS  CALIFORNIA 1.25 

By  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood 
CALIFORNIA,  ROMANTIC  AND    BEAUTI- 
FUL   3.50 

By  George  Wharton  James 
CALIFORNIA.  ROMANTIC  AND  RE- 
SOURCEFUL   1.25 

By  John  F.  Davis 

THE  PASTEL  CITY  BY  THE  SEA 25 

By  Juliet  W.  James 

CHIMES  OF  MISSION  BELLS 155 

By  Maria  Antooia  Field 

THE  MI-SIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA 2.00 

By  Racine  MeRoskey 
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Essays  by  Charlemagne  Tower. 

Tendencies  of  the  day  are  toward  the  more 
serious  affairs  of  life — the  study  of  national 
questions  throughout  the  world — and  the 
American  who  would  become  a  broader 
thinker  and  a  more  painstaking  student  is  di- 
rected to  the  admirable  book  of  essays  by 
Charlemagne  Tower,  LL.  D.  The  author  dis- 
cusses subjects  which  have  to  do  with  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power,  in  relation 
to  other  nations.  Few  Americans  have  had 
the  opportunities  presented  to  Mr.  Tower, 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Russia  1889-1902,  and  to  Ger- 
many 1902-1908.  and  his  scholarly  views  are 
presented  in  seven  essays,  offering  an  intel- 
lectual treat.  At  the  present  moment  they 
possess  a  special  interest.  They  include  "The 
European  Attitude  Toward  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," "The  Treaty  Obligations  of  the  United 
States  Relating  to  the  Panama  Canal,"  "Di- 
plomacy as  a  Profession,"  "Some  Modern  De- 
velopments of  International  Law,"  "Lord 
Cornwallis  in  America,"  "The  Relations  of 
the  United  States  to  Arbitration  for  the 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,"  "Gen- 
eral Howe's  Campaign  in  the  Revolutionary 
War." 

Essays  Political  and  Historical.  By  Charle- 
magne Tower,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company;    $1.50  net. 


Christianity. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Martin  is  the  latest  among 
the  increasing  number  of  writers  who  have  the 
courage  to  examine  the  story  of  Jesus  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  they  would  study 
any  other  historical  event  by  critical  appeal 
to  evidence  and  record.  He  shows  us  not  only 
the  exact  evidential  values  of  the  sacred 
writings,  but  he  tells  us  of  the  beginning  of 
ecclesiastical  organization,  the  formation  of 
dogmas,  and  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  new 
religion  to  the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  sec- 
ond coming.  It  is  one  of  the  most  illumi- 
nating books  that  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
few  books  of  the  kind  that  are  absolutely  free 
from   preconceptions. 

The  Dawn  of  Christianity.  By  Alfred  W. 
Martin,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Under  the  title  of  "Deutschland  Ueber 
Alles"  John  Jay  Chapman  has  collected  a 
number  of  utterances  of  representative  Ger- 
mans— statesmen,  military  leaders,  scholars, 
and  poets — in  defense  of  the  war  policies  of 
their  country.     Mr.  Chapman  also  analyzes  the 


meaning  of  these  utterances,  and  in  a  way 
adverse  to  the  German  cause.  As  a  collec- 
tion of  documents  the  volume  has  some  his- 
torical value.  It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Put* 
nam's  Sons.     Price,  75  cents. 

With  a  view  to  stimulating  among  children  a 
love  of  peace  and  a  hatred  of  war  Mr.  F.  J. 
Gould  has  collected  a  number  of  heroic  inci- 
dents in  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
world  and  the  conquest  of  nature.  His  little 
volume  is  entitled  "Heroes  of  Peace."  and  it 
is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  75 
cents. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published  a 
volume  of  verse  under  the  title  of  "The  Way- 
side Shrine,"  by  Martha  Elvira  Pettus.  Tht 
workmanship  is  fairly  good,  but  unfortunately 
the  author  has  nothing  to  say.  But  to  this 
there  is  one  exception.  We  are  told,  versically, 
of  a  young  girl  who  is  reading  Plato  and  who 
remarks,  "And  we,  dear  friend,  have  so  much 
more  than  he." 

So  far  from  Canadian  life  having  been  full} 
exploited  by  the  story-teller,  it  would  seem 
that  this  particular  reservoir  has  hardly  been 
tapped.  In  "Canadian  Nights,"  by  Albert 
Hickman,  we  have  a  number  of  capital  yarns, 

j  racy   and  spirited,   and   withal   humorous,  that 

'  will  certainly  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
love  outdoor  narrative  based  on  Canadian  nia- 

I  terial.     The  book  is  published  by  the  Century 

I  Company.      Price,    SI. 30  net. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  has 
published  "Clear  Grit,"  a  collection  of  lec- 
tures, addresses,  and  poems  by  Dr.  Robert 
Collyer.  There  is  no  need  to  say  anything 
either  of  the  intense  humanitarianism  or  the 
literary  excellences  of  Dr.  Collyer's  work. 
Well  nigh  everything  that  he  said  was  di- 
rected toward  the  permanences  of  human 
nature,  and  therefore  it  will  stand  the  test 
of  time.     The  price  is  $1.50  net. 

The  scope  of  "The  Book  of  Little  Houses," 
just  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  (50 
cents  net),  is  indicated  by  the  following  open- 
ing words  of  its  introduction  :  "In  this  little 
book  will  be  found  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  houses  that  have  been  built  at  costs  vary- 
ing from  $1500  to  $10,000  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  together  with  building  hints 
that  have  been  regarded  as  of  great  value  by 
the  readers  of  the  Countryside  Magazine  and 
Suburban  Life,  in  which  they  have  ap- 
peared." 

"The  Psychological  Aspects  of  Christian 
Experience,"  by  Richard  H.  K.  Gill,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is 
an  attempt  to  discriminate  between  emotional- 
ism and  religion,  with  a  plea  for  the  latter 
as  against  the  former.  It  is  well  done  in 
spite  of  a  somewhat  airy  attribution  of  certain 
experiences  to  hysteria.  The  author  is  also 
too  prone  to  speak  of  hallucination,  which 
seems  to  be  anything  seen  by  others  and  not 
by  himself,  and  of  the  subconscious  self, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  meaningless 
phrase. 

"Freedom  Talks.  No.  1,"  by  Julia  Seton, 
M.  D.,  professes  to  represent  the  very  es- 
sence of  all  New  Thought  literature.  New- 
Thought,  as  judged  from  this  well-written 
volume,  seems  to  be  no  more  than  the  most 
ancient  of  philosophies  '  liberally  adulterated 
with  water  and  selfishness.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  "New  Thought  calls  for  no  renuncia- 
tion," which  seems  to  place  it  at  the  opposite 
pole  to  even  the  lowest  forms  of  religion.  We 
may  observe  also  that  the  author  identifies 
"God"  and  "good,"  a  solecism  from  which 
any  cheap  dictionary  would  have  saved  her. 
The  book  is  published  by  Edward  J.  Clode 
($1  net). 
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The  Russian  Court. 
The  title  of  the  book,  "Behind  the  Veil  at 
the  Russian  Court,"  should  be  sufficient  to  put 
one  on  one's  guard,  but  the  charming  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  its  note  of  intimacy 
as  well  as  of  authority  tend  to  allay  suspicion. 
Surely  the  author,  Count  Paul  Vassili,  can  be 
no  less  than  some  high  court  functionary  in 
close  touch  with  all  that  has  happened  in 
Russia  for  forty  years.  Yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  author  is  no  such  thing — the  very 
choice  of  a  nom  de  plume  displays  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  Russian.  "Count  Paul  Vas- 
sili," whom  many  writers  have  taken  seriously, 
is  none  other  than  Mme.  Edmond  Adam  (for- 
merly Juliette  Lamber),  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  and  now  a  garrulous 
old  lady  devoting  her  literary  talents  to  the 
writing  down  of  backstairs  gossip  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  do  infinite  harm. 

In  her  earlier  book  on  Petrograd  society, 
published  in  the  'seventies,  she  showed  keen 
journalistic  ability.  Her  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational politics  of  the  time  and  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  prominent  people 
gave  a  certain  value  to  her  estimates  of  men 
and  manners.  In  the  present  volume  the  first 
part,  which  is  devoted  to  the  period  prior  to 
1894,  is  not  utterly  bad.  The  author  naturally 
fails  to  realize  that  the  repressive  measures 
of  Alexander  III,  although  undertaken  with 
the  best  of  motives,  could  not  fail  to  leave  to 
his  successor  a  legacy  of  political  troubles  of 
the  most  serious  kind.  In  general  it  would 
appear  that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign  this  brilliant  Frenchwoman  was 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  highly  placed  people 
to  enable  her  to  obtain  material  of  value  con- 
cerning Russian  affairs  and  personalities  at 
the   Russian  court. 

The  second  half .  of  her  book,  however, 
shows  her  dependent  entirely  on  rank  out- 
siders, and  since  she  bases  her  estimates  upon 
their  gossip — the  sort  of  backstairs  gossip  one 
hears  in  any  capital — these  estimates  are  not 
only  cruelly  false  and  malignant,  but  in  view 
of  the  authoritative  character  of  her  earlier 
work,   exceedingly  harmful. 

Accordingly  she  accepts  with  full  credence 
the  absurd  stories  concerning  the  weakness, 
vacillation,  heartlessness,  and  cowardice  of  the 
present  emperor,  Nicholas  II,  the  haughtiness 
and  bad  temper  of  the  empress,  and  the  igno- 
rance, spoiled  character,  and  incurable  illness  '< 
of  the  little  heir  apparent,  Alexis.  What  a 
pity  that  there  is  not  some  suitable  punish- 
ment possible  for  the  circulation  of  such 
j-candalous  falsehoods.  These  are  the  sort  of 
stories  so  industrioush'  circulated  in  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  feeling  against 
Russia  and  likewise  by  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary committee  in  Geneva  in  their  press 
campaign.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  knew  anything  of  the  true 
Russia  that  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril  sued  Frank 
Munsey  in  the  English  courts  for  libel  on 
account  of  lies  published  concerning  him  and 
the  publisher  was  obliged  to  settle. 

Apart  from  these  maj  or  falsehoods  Mme. 
Adam's  book  is  full  of  petty  details  of  a 
scandalous  character.  Space  does  not  suffice 
to  mention  them  all,  but  a  few  instances  will 
serve   as   illustrations. 

Concerning  the  present  empress  and  her 
ladies-in-waiting  she  writes :  "She  did  not 
forgive  them  the  slightest  failing  in  their 
duties,  and  treated  them  with  high  disdain. 
She  never  allowed  them  to  sit  down  in  her 
presence,  even  expecting  them  to  stand  whilst 
reading  aloud  to  her.  They  were  always 
obliged,  also,  to  be  ready  in  full  dress  to 
await  her  commands,  no  matter  whether  she 
required  their  services  or  not." 

What  a  picture  of  a  charming,  shy  lady  who 
used  herself  to  wheel  about  the  park  in  her 
invalid  chair  the  sweet  yountr  Princess  Or- 
beliani,  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting  who  had 
become  crippled  with  rheumatism  !  And  when 
Mme.  Adam  writes  of  the  cowardice  of  Nicho- 
las II  I  can  not  help  recalling  how  I  used  to  see 
him,  at  the  very  height  of  the  terrorist  move- 
ment, driving  about  the  streets  of  Petrograd  in 
his  little  single  sleigh  unattended  except  for  his 
coachman.  Nicholas  II  is  not  a  coward,  and 
he  is  an  able  and  conscientious  ruler,  modest, 
and  not  given  to  playiijg  to  the  gallery.  In 
a  country  where  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  ironclad  bureaucracy  the  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  undergoes  many 
limitations,  but  the  emperor's  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  The  Hague  Conferences  and  the 
(  suppression  of  the  vodka  traffic,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  measures,  mark  him  as  one  of 
the   important  men   of  the   world. 

Mme.  Adam's  estimates  of  Stolypin,  of 
Witte,  and  other  statesmen  of  Russia  are 
equally  false,  and  she  fails  entirely  to  under- 
stand the  revolution  of  1905  and  the  parties 
'  and  policies  that  came  out  of  it.  Alas  that 
when  she  had  completed  her  earlier  books 
she  did  not  know  when  "to  let  well  enough 
alone."  J.  E.  L. 

Behind  the  Veil  at  the  Russian  Court.  By 
"Count  Paul  Vassili."  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors: 
Burton   E.   Stevenson's   "Little   Comrade,   A 
Tale  of  the  Great  War,"  will  be  published  by 
Henry   Holt  &   Co.    February   20.     This   is,   so 


far  as  observed,  the  first  "war"  novel  to  be 
announced.  Mr.  Stevenson  spent  some  months 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  summer  be- 
fore last,  so  he  has  unusual  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  of  his  tale,  which  is  understood 
to  be  of  the  mystery-international  intrigue  va- 
riety, and  is  concerned  with  the  adventures  of 
a  young  American  surgeon  who,  on  leaving 
the  Congress  of  Surgeons  at  Vienna  last  July, 
found  himself  in  love  and  in  the  maelstrom 
of  the  Belgian  invasion. 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  of  having  trained 
soldiers  and  enough  of  them  to  insure  the 
adequate  defense  of  the  United  States,  Cap- 
tain Richard  Stockton,  Jr.,  treats  at  some 
length  in  "Peace  Insurance,"  just  issued  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  citizen-soldier  as  shown  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  There  were  about  30,000  men  on  each 
side.  The  percentage  of  efficiency  was  ex- 
traordinarily low  in  every  respect.  The  regu- 
lar army  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
less  than  17,000  men,  dispersed  all  over  the 
country.  There  were  but  800  regulars  at  Bull 
Run,  and  these  covered  the  retreat  of  what 
was  left  of  the  28,000  militia  and  volunteers, 
brave  but  disorganized  civilians.  ''Had  the 
United  States  had  a  trained  army  on  the  field 
instead  of  an  untrained  mass  of  civilians  Bull 
Run  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War — not  the  beginning,"  writes  Captain 
Stockton. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  report  that  their  first 
edition  of  "Musicians  of  Today,"  by  Romain 
Rolland,  author  of  "Jean  Christophe,"  is  ex- 
hausted and  a  second  one  in  press.  They  are 
so  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  book 
that  they  are  planning  following  it  with  the 
author's  "Some  Musicians  of  Former  Days" 
and  a  volume  containing  his  "Haendel"  and 
"Beethoven." 

The  first  publication  date  announced  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  February  is  the 
20th,  when  the  following  books  will  appear: 
"Kitchener:  Organizer  of  Victory,"  by  Harold 
Begbie ;  "Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the 
Coal  Industry  of  America,"  by  A.  E.  Suffern  ; 
"The  Life  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill,"  by  W.  B. 
Parker;  "The  Higher  Individualism,"  by  Ed- 
ward Scribner  Ames ;  "Welfare  as  an  Eco- 
nomic Quantity,"  by  G.  P.  Watkins ;  "Katy 
Gaumer,"  a  novel  by  Elsie  Singmaster  ;  and  a 
new  edition  of  Ploetz's  "Handbook  of  Uni- 
versal History." 

The  advance  demand  for  "The  Turmoil," 
Booth  Tarkington's  novel,  which  was  published 
on  February  11  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  has 
been  so  unusually  large  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  go  to  press  for  a  second  edition.  All 
of  the  first  edition  was  ordered  two  weeks  be- 
fore  "The   Turmoil"   made   its   appearance. 

The  latest  novel  by  Henry  Bordeaux,  en- 
titled "The  Will  to  Live,"  translated  into 
English,  contains  some  of  the  most  forceful  and 
poignant  of  the  author's  work.  The  plot  turns 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Roquevillard  family, 
of  whom  the  father,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
plays  the  leading  role.  His  son,  Maurice,  is 
suspected  of  having  stolen  a  sum  of  money, 
but  is  not  willing  to  accuse  the  woman  he 
loves,  who  is  the  real  culprit.  The  father  de- 
fends him  on  the  son's  own  terms  by  the  sheer 
sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  family's  past 
record  and  traditions.  In  the  face  of  sor- 
rows and  misfortunes  he  exerts  his  will  to 
live  and  conquers  fate.  More  copies  of  Bor- 
deaux's books  are  sold  in  France  today  than 
those  of  any  other  writer.  Duffield  &  Co.  are 
publishing  the  work  this  month. 

A  new  book  of  poems  by  Fannie  Stearns 
Davis  has  just  been  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company  under  the  title  "Crack  o'  Dawn." 
It  is  as  charming  a  collection  as  its  prede- 
cessor, "Myself  and  I,"  and  will  doubtless 
make  friends  as  quickly  as  did  that  former 
volume.  Miss  Davis  writes  of  common  experi- 
ences, the  incidents  of  every  day  and  the 
sights  of  every  day.  The  almost  universal 
appeal  of  her  verse  is  due  partly  to  this  fact 
and  partly  to  the  melody  of  her  lines. 

A  book  of  timely  interest  just  published  by 
the  Putnams  embraces  "The  Confessions  of 
Frederick  the  Great"  and  Treitschke's  "Life 
of  Frederick,"  edited  with  a  topical  and  his- 
torical introduction  by  Douglas  Sladen  and 
preceded  by  a  foreword  from  the  pen  of 
George  Haven  Putnam.  The  coupling  of 
these  two  works  in  a  single  volume  has  a 
significance  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
bearing — the  one  as  an  intimate  expression, 
the  other  as  an  able  biographical  sketch — upon 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  Prussian  and  of 
world  history.  Treitschke  strongly  influenced 
the  philosophy  of  war  and  the  views  regarding 
the  destiny  of  the  German  nation  embodied  in 
Bernhardi's  much-discussed  book,  and  Fred- 
erick's "Confessions,"  is  the  soil  from  which 
the  school  of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  drew 
sustenance. 

From  "Life  in  a  German  Crack  Regiment," 
just  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. :  "It  is 
society  that  is  answerable  for  the  lieutenant, 
society  which  imbues  him  with  the  idea,  the 
crazy  idea  I  might  say,  that  he  is  a  creature 
specially  favored  by  the  Almighty,  which  in- 
stills into  him  the  poison  of  *You  are  quite  dif- 
|  ferent    from    every    one   else,'      Society   drives 


him  into  making  debts  and  living  gayly  upon 
them,  just  as  the  rich  do.  Bismarck  used  to 
say :  'Other  nations  can  imitate  everything 
we  possess  except  the  Prussian  lieutenant.' 
The  old  statesman  was  right  when  he  spoke. 
Would  he  be  equally  right  today,  I  wonder?" 

Millicent,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  has  writ- 
ten an  account  of  her  experiences  in  war- 
swept  Belgium  with  the  Red  Cross  Society 
during  the  early  days  of  the  German  invasion. 
Her  book  is  called  "Six  Weeks  at  the  War" 
and  will  be  issued  immediately  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.  The  duchess  was  in  Xaniur  dur- 
ing the  siege. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish  today  a  "some- 
what different"  story  in  "Amarilly  of  Clothes- 
Line  Alley,"  by  Belle  K.  Maniates.  Amarilly 
was  a  child  of  the  slums,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  eight,  all  wage-earners  except  the 
baby.  How  prosperity  in  the  end  came  to  the 
Jenkins  family,  how  Amarilly  got  an  educa- 
tion, how  the  Boarder  married  Lily  Rose  and 
built  the  annex,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
rector's  surplice,  are  told  in  a  wholesome 
little  story — a  book  for  the  many  who  are 
weary   of  problem   novels. 

Louis  Joseph  Vance,  author  of  "The  Lone 
Wolf"  and  "The  Brass  Bowl,"  has  a  new 
novel  from  the  presses  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
"Sheep's  Clothing"  wouldn't  be  one  of  the 
very  best  stories  Louis  Joseph  Vance  has 
written  if  it  did  not  contain  action  and  ex- 
citement and  mystery  in  plenty  right  through 
to  the  thrilling  climax  where  Tad  Craven  is 
presented  with  the  death  card — the  knave  of 
spades. 

There  is  not  in  print  anything  so  valuable 
and  succinct  upon  Italy's  immigration  policy, 
the  whole  question  of  Tripoli,  her  relation  to 
Balkan  affairs,  and  her  constant  effort  to 
maintain  peace  in  Europe  by  a  policy  of 
loyalty  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  friendship 
for  England  and  France  as  "Italy's  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Policy,"  by  Senator  Tommaso 
Tittoni,  twice  Italy's  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  work  has  just  been  published  by 
E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Charles  Agnew  MacLean,  who  is  editor-in- 
chief  for  Street  &  Smith  and  over  such  maga- 
zines as  the  Popular,  Ainslee's,  and  others, 
has  written  in  conjunction  with  Frank 
Blighton,  the  author,  aviator,  and  newspaper 
man,  a  story  of  the  great  war  entitled  "Here's 
to  the  Day,"  which  will  be  published  this 
month  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

For  some  time  Charles  Scribner 's  Sons  have 
contemplated  adding  a  set  of  Poe  to  their  Li- 
brary   of    Modern    Authors.      They    were    de- 
terred from  doing  so,  however,  by  the  appear- 
ance   of    the    edition    brought    out    under    the 
supervision     of  .  Professor     George      Edward 
;  Woodberry    and    the    late    Edmund    Clarence 
■  Stedman,   which   seemed   almost  perfect  in  its 
'  editorial  treatment.     Recently  it  has  been  their 
I  good  fortune  to  acquire  all  rights  in  this  cele- 
brated edition,  which  needed  only  to  be  reset 
,  in  larger  type  to   make  it  perfect.      Professor 
Woodberry  has  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
|  tunity  to   incorporate  such  changes  as  seemed 
desirable.      The    Stedman-Woodberry    Edition, 
as  it  will  be  called,   will,  therefore,  be  com- 
plete  and  definitive,   of  as  great  value  to  the 
special    student    as    to    the    general    reader    of- 
I  Poe.     The  set  is  enriched  with  a  remarkable 
I  series    of    well-authenticated    portraits,    views 
1  of    scenes    connected    with    Poe,    and   eighteen 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Albert  Edward 
Sterner,    all    reproduced    in    photogravure,    to 
which    are    added    two    facsimiles    of   the    au- 
thor's manuscript. 


Italian  Parliament.  Authorized  translation  by- 
Baron   Bernardo   Quaranta  di   San   Severino. 

Three  Gentlemen  from  New  Caledonia.  Bj 
R.  D.  Hemingway  and  Henry  de  Halsalle.  New 
York:   G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons;   $1.35  net. 

A    novel. 

The  Earth  :  Its  Life  and  Death.  By  A. 
Bcrget.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.75 
net. 

A  description  of  the  various  phenomena  that  g<> 
Id  make  up  the  life  of  the  world  and  a  glimpse  at 
the   death  of  the  globe. 

The  English  Poems  of  Henry  Kin.;.  I).  D. 
Edited  by  Lawrence  Mason.  Ph.  D.  New  Haven: 
Vale    University    Press;    $1.35    net. 

Now  first  collected   from  various  sources. 

The   Song  of   Roland.  Translated   into    English 

verse  by  Leonard  Bacon.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity   Press;    $1.S0    net. 

An  accurate   translation  of  the  old    French. 

The  Nations  at  War.  By  L.  Cecil  Tane.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;   $1    net. 

A  forecast  of  the  political  and  moral  results  of 
the    great    European    war. 

Mrs.    Martin's    Man.      By    St.    John   G.    Ervine. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel  of  home  life  in  Ireland. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment  Printing   Office. 

Showing   the   operations,    expenditures,    and    con- 
dition of  the  institution    for  the  year  ending  June 
,  30,    1913. 

Songs  of  Kabir.  Translated  by  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company: 
$1.25   net. 

One  hundred  songs  of  Kahir,  the  Indian  mystic 
who   lived  about   1440. 


THE  CURSE  OF  O'KELLY. 


New  Books  Received. 

New  Poems.  By  Robert  Browning  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Company;    $1.25    net. 

Thirty-five  poems  by  the  Brownings,  hitherto  un- 
published and  first  brought  to  light  in   1913. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Church.  By  Paul 
Moore  Strayer.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50    net. 

An  effort  to  adapt  the  church  to  new  tasks. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Life- 
Saving  Service.  Washington :  Government  Print- 
ing   Office. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1914. 

Genetic  Theory  of  Reality.  By  James  Mark 
Baldwin,  Ph.  D„  D.  Sc,  LL.  I>.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons;    $2. 

The  outcome  of  Genetic  Logic  as  issuing  in  the 
esthetic    theory    of    reality    called    Pancalism. 

The    Economic    Strength    of    Great    Britain. 
By     Harold     Cox.       New     York:     The     Macmillan 
Company;    10   cents  net. 
A   financial    analysis. 

Before  the  Gringo  Came.  By  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company; 
$1.35    net. 

Souvenir  of  California,    1915. 

Earnest.       By     Gilbert     Cannan.       New 
York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A    novel. 

Alsace  and  Lokkaine.  By  Ruth  Putnam.  New 
York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.25. 

Fn.m   Gesar  to  Kaiser,   58  B.  C.-1S71  A.   D. 

Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy.  By  the 
Italian  Foreign  Affairs  Minister,  Senator  Tommaso 
Tittoni.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 

A    selection    from    the    speeches    rlelivered    in    the 


Perhaps  no  more  curious,  interesting,  and 
forceful  example  of  the  invective  in  verse 
was  ever  written  than  "The  Curse  of  O'Kelly," 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  light- 
fingered  gentry  lifted  the  O'Kelly  watch  while 
the  owner  was  on  a  visit  to  Doneraile,  County 
Cork.  Carmac  O'Kelly  was  a  noted  harper, 
gifted  with  much  speech  and  a  picturesque 
expression  thereof.  So  he  cursed  the  town  as 
perhaps  no.  town  was  ever  cursed  before,  and 
certainly  as  no  other  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished  since.      The   rhyme   follows : 

Alas!    how  dismal    is  my  tale, 
I    lost   my    watch    in    Doneraile ; 
My    Dublin    watch,    my   chain   and  seal. 
Pilfered    at    once    in    Doneraile. 
May   fire  and   brimstone  never  fail 
To   fall   in  showers  in   Doneraile; 
May   all   the  leading  fiends  assail 
The  thieving  town   of  Doneraile; 
As   lightnings  flash  across  the  vale. 
So  down  to  hell  with  Doneraile; 
The    fate    of    Pompey,    at    Phaisale, 
Be    that    the  curse   of   Doneraile: 
May   beef  or   mutton.    Iamb  or   veal 
Be  never    found   in    Doneraile; 
But   garlic  soup  and  scurvy   kale 
Be   still   the    food   of  Doneraile; 
And   forward  as  the  creeping  snail, 
Industry   be  at   Doneraile; 
May  Heaven   a  chosen  curse  entail 
On    ragged,    rotten    Doneraile; 
May  sun  and  moon  forever  fail 
To  beam  their  lights  on   Doneraile; 
May    every    pestilential   gale 
Blast    that   cursed   spot — Doneraile; 
May  no  sweet  cuckoo,  thrush  or  quail 
Be   ever    heard    in    Doneraile ; 
May  patriots,  kings,  and  commonweal 
Disperse   and    harass    Doneraile ; 
May  every  post,  gazette,  and  mail 
Sad   tidings  bring  of  Doneraile; 
May    vengeance    fall    on    head   and    tail, 
From  north  to  south  of  Doneraile; 
May  profit  small  and  tardy  sale 
Still   damp   the  trade  of   Doneraile; 
May    fame   resound  a  dismal    tale 
Whenever  she  speaks  of  Doneraile; 
May    Egypt's   plagues   at   once   prevail 
To   thin  the  knaves  of   Doneraile; 
May  frost  and  snow,  sleet  and  hail 
Benumb  each  joint  in   Doneraile; 
May  wolves  and  bloodhounds  race  and  trail 
The   cursed    crew   of  Doneraile; 
May    Oscar   with    his   fiery   flail 
To  atoms   thrash    all    Doneraile; 
May  all,    from   Belfast  to    Kinsale, 
Scoff,   curse,  and  damn  you,   Doneraile, 
May    neither    flour    nor   oatmeal 
Be  found  or  known  in  Doneraile: 
May  want  and  woe  each  joy  curtail 
Thai    e'er    was    known    in    Doneraile; 
May    no   one   coffin    want   a   nail 
That  wraps  a  rogue  in  Doneraile; 
May   all   the   thieves   who   rob  or  steal, 
The  gallows  meet  in  Doneraile; 
May    nil    the  sons  of  Gramanzale 
Blush   at    the   thieves  of   Doneraile; 
May  mischief  big  as   Norway  whale 
O'er  whelm    the    knaves   of    Doneraile; 
May  curses  whole  and  by  retail 
Pour  with    full   force  on  Doneraile; 
May    every    transport    want    to   sail 
A  convict   take   from    Doneraile; 
May    cold    and    hunger    still    congeal 
The   stagnant    blood   of   Doneraile; 
May  every  hour  new  woes   reveal 
That    hell    reserves   for   Doneraile; 
May    every  chosen   ill   prevail 
O'er  all  the  imps  of  Doneraile; 
May    the   Inquisition    straight   impale 
The    Rapparecs  of    Doneraile; 
May   curse  of   Sodom    now   prevail 
And   sink  to  ashes  Doneraile; 
May    Charon's  boat    triumphant    sail. 
Completely    manned    from    Done 
Oh!    may    my    couplet    never    E 
To  find  new  curse  for  Doi 
And    may  grim    Pluto's  ir. 
evel    groan    with    Doncrni 
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quotations,"  sweet,  haunting  melodies  that 
have  somehow  become  familiar  to  the  ear  as 
Shakespeare  and  the   Bible  are. 


THE  BEVANI  OPERA  COMPANY. 


"N'orraa,"  Bellini's  tuneful  if  antiquated  sur- 
vival from  the  fading  past,  was  the  vehicle 
chosen  for  the  Bevani's  appearance  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  night.  In  spite 
of  plentiful  downpours  from  weeping  skies  a 
good  audience  assembled,  and  gave  every  sign 
of  enjoying  the  opera  thoroughly. 

Hazel  Sanborne.  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, replaced  Alice  Gentle  in  the  role  of 
Adelgisa,  and  won  the  favor  of  the  audience 
in  spite  of  the  great  local  success  that  has 
been  gained  by  the  other  American  songstress. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  American  and  European  opera 
singers  in  the  matter  of  histrionic  abandon. 
Histrionism  proper  does  not,  of  course,  flour- 
ish in  opera.  The  singer  has  altogether  too 
much  on  his  mind,  and,  generally  speaking,  is 
obliged  to  have  constant  aid  from  the 
prompter,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  running 
crutch  and  gives  the  opening  words  of  each 
and  every  phrase.  This,  naturally,  is  a  very 
marked  deterrent  to  emotional  abandon,  but 
the  Europeans,  in  spite  of  their  business-like 
state  of  mind,  still  contribute  so  much  energy 
and  action  to  their  role  as  to  persuade  an 
average  auditor  that  he  is  seeing  genuine 
acting.  With  the  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  always  a  more  determined  effort; 
their  acting  is  not  so  much  an  almost  auto- 
matic part  of  their  study  of  the  role.  Some- 
times this  effect  of  a  gentle  reserve  through 
which  struggles  the  expression  of  the  violent 
emotions  involved  in  the  scene  portrayed  lends 
itself  well  to  a  role.  Hazel  Sanborne.  al- 
though not  strongly  dramatic  in  vocalism, 
seemed,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  be  very 
well  adapted  to  the  character  of  Adelgisa, 
whose  pity,  gentleness,  and  tender  remorse 
were  suitably  portrayed  by  the  young  Ameri- 
can both  vocally  and  dramatically.  Her  sweet 
and  pure  soprano  seemed  light  at  first,  but  it 
became  so  colored  and  enriched  by  the  emo- 
tions expressed  in  the  numerous  highly  dra- 
matic scenes  in  which  Adelgisa  takes  part  that 
her  fitness  as  an  opera  singer  was  thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

It  was,  however,  a  Vergeri  night.  Emilia 
Yergeri.  without  beauty7,  grace,  charm,  or  dis- 
tinction, yet  won  enthusiastic  salvos  from  the 
audience  by  the  solid  merit  of  her  vocalism. 
She  was  like  a  rock  of  dependability  in  every 
scene,  and  her  strongly  dramatic  soprano,  in 
spite  of  a  lack  of  beauty  to  its  less  telling 
notes,  during  the  spectacular  passages  came 
from  her  broad,  deep  chest  in  volumes  of 
pure,  flexible  tone  fully  charged  with  the  dra- 
matic fervor  which  stirs  an  audience  to 
demonstrations.  The  congratulatory  attitude 
of  her  associates  and  the  happiness  written  on 
Mme.  Vergeri's  features  showed  a  general 
recognition  in  the  company  itself  that  she 
had  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  all-round  scrap  in  Act  II  went  off  par- 
ticularly well.  Who  doesn't  love  to  look  on  at 
a  shindy,  provided  he  is  not  lending  a  hand 
and  is  in  a  safe  place  ?  Vergeri  was  excel- 
lent iu  this  scene  and  stirred  things  up  con- 
siderably. She  was  so  much  the  injured  wife 
and  the  man  so  thoroughly  the  defiant  male 
who  will  have  things  his  way. 

Castellani's  big  robust  tenor  fitted  well  with 
the  character  of  the  impenitent  Roman  pro- 
consul, whose  masculine  defiance  when  his 
perfidy  was  discovered  also  helped  in  warming 
up  this  fiery  scene.  In  fact  the  mouldy  old 
opera  had  quite  a  successful  revival,  in  spite 
of  the  big  blanks  in  the  orchestral  score  and 
the  tiddy-um-ti-tum-tiddy-um-ti  character  to 
some  of  the  accompaniments. 

Hazel  Sanborne's  stage  personality,  voice, 
and  general  style  show  that  she  is  adapted  to 
pensive,  gentle  characters  with  a  strain  of 
mournfulness.  She  is  billed  to  appear  as 
Lucia,  and  Michaela  in  "Carmen,"  and  will 
probably  be  successful  in  both  roles.  Vergeri 
apparently  does  not  appear  again  during  the 
week,  her  Sunday  night  assumption  of  the  role 
of  Gioconda  completing  her  work  for  the 
A-eek. 

The  chorus,  a  very  hem-  one.  both  in  thi 
matte  of  tipping  the  scales  and  in  vocal  vol- 
ume, won  special  applause  by  the  character 
of  its  work  in  some  of  the  beautiful  old  cho- 
rus'-  .  There  .are  a  lot  of  melodious  gems  in 
the  opera  which  have  made  themselves  known 
in  .*.e  decades  since  the  days  of  the  vogue 
nee  enjoyed  by  the  composition,  and  those 
bad    never    heard    "Norma"    before    dis- 

.ered    that    it    is.    like    "Hamlet,"    "full    of 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  best  of  this  week's  bill  consists  really 
of  the  repetitions.  I  really  believe  if  you 
listened  attentively  enough  you  could  hear  a 
consolidated  chorus  of  watch-tickings  during 
the  acting  of  "Woman  Proposes."  The  actors 
have  greatly  improved  during  the  week's  run, 
and  so  mute  and  motionless  are  the  audiences 
that  it  is  very  evident  the  subject  of  marriage 
proposals  rivals  in  interest  what  to  eat  and 
what  to  wear.  Even  the  grayheads  listen  with 
a  holding-t he-breath  mien. 

Mme.  Jomelli  also  remains,  and  repays 
scrutiny.  She  is  a  kind  of  musical  curio. 
Her  voice  is  so  magnificent,  except  for  its 
over-size,  and  its  notes  are  so  true  that  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  plainly  her  temperamental 
deficiency  is  written  in  her  face,  especially  in 
her  large,  expressionless  eyes.  She  sang  "Be- 
lieve me  if  all  those  endearing  young  chrams" 
as  if  she  wasn't  quite  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  There  was  a  strong  sense  of  the 
mechanical  in  all  her  careful  marks  of  ex- 
pression. I  fancy  that  she  has  been  hastily 
coached  in  singing  it  on  the  discovery  that 
vaudeville  audiences  grow  enthusiastic  over 
her  English  songs.  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
about  which  audiences  feel  almost  a  biblical 
sentiment,  she  sings  beautifully.  She  makes 
a  great  effort  in  this  song  to  restrain  the  im- 
mense volume  of  her  voice,  and  not  one  of 
those  great  blasts  of  overwhelming  vocalism 
escapes  during  this  number.  Every  note  is 
rich  and  rare,  and  her  delivery  of  this  song 
reaches  the  nearest  to  Patti's  of  any  singer 
I  have  heard  since  the  great  diva  trod  on  her 
proud  preeminence  as  first  soprano  of  the 
world. 

"At  Trouville,"  a  humorous  skit  represent- 
ing an  American  couple  trying  to  speak  French 
to  each  other  at  the  French  watering  place, 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  quite  a  fetching 
couple  who  captured  the  favor  of  the  house 
by  means  of  natural  attractiveness,  and,  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  Butler  Haviland  by  name, 
by  a  sort  of  dry,  yet  mellow  Uncle  Samish 
sense  of  humor.  Alice  Thornton  is  scarcely 
pretty  and  has  no  voice  to  speak  of.  but  for 
some  reason  she  altogether  cuts  out  prettier 
girls  with  actual  instead  of  alleged  voices. 

Santly  and  Norton  give  a  lot  of  sung  and 
spoken  babble  of  the  kind  that  amuses  the 
house,  and  leaves  the  auditor  sympathetically 
light-headed  when  the   act  is  over. 

Charley  Grapewin,  supported  by  Anna 
Chance,  gives  a  kind  of  a  playlet  which  is 
really  built  up  to  frame  the  laughing,  jovial 
personality  of  Mr.  Grapewin.  It  serves  as 
food  for  laughter. 

The  most  notable  novelty  of  the  week  is  "In 
the  Gipsy  Camp."  a  dancing  number  entirely, 
although  there  is  some  slight  pantomime  in- 
volved. The  dancers  are  costumed  like  gip- 
sies and  give  a  series  of  rapid,  energetic, 
whirling  dances  which  it  is  stated  are  Rus- 
sian folk  dances.  They  certainly  seem  to 
have  a  special  racial  flavor,  and  evidently  fill 
up  the  quarter-hour  very  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  audience. 

The\-  are  giving  us  the  rare  treat  this  week 
"of  leaving  out  the  usual  banal  moving-picture 
comic  story-  Instead  we  accompany  a  bird- 
man  on  his  trip  over  a  picturesque  section  of 
France  in  a  hydro-aeroplane,  and  thus  enjoy 
the  novel  sensation  of  taking  the  only  Euro- 
pean tour  that  Americans  are  like  to  take 
during  this  era  of  many-nationed  belligerency. 


They  will  take  no  more  kindly  to  preaching 
than  their  elders  will,  but,  like  them,  will  ab- 
sorb the  moral,  if  moral  there  be,  uncon- 
sciously, just  as  the  primitive-minded  adult 
theatre-goer  accepts  the  dictum,  as  developed 
in  melodrama,  that  vice  is  punished  and 
virtue  rewarded.  Both  in  school  and  at  home 
the  children  receive  their  due  share  of  ad- 
monition and  exhortation.  To  them  the  drama 
should  be  a  realm  of  delight,  appealing  to  the 
rich  stores  of  undeveloped  imagination  and 
idealism   enshrined  in   childish   souls. 

Those  who  are  undertaking  to  find  plays 
for  "The  Theatre  of  the  Children"  are  going 
to  face  rather  a  limited  field.  The  old  fairy 
tales  that  are  beloved  classics,  some  few  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  such  child  dramas  as. 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  "The  Little 
Princess"  and  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  and 
the  ever-popular  "Alice  in  Wonderland" ;  these 
seem  to  almost  cover  the  ground.  Luckily 
"The  Children's  Theatre"  in  New  York — not 
the  "Children's  Educational  Theatre,"  be  it 
understood — which  was  established  for  profit 
will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  writing 
of  child  drama.  It  has  already  in  fact,  the  pro- 
duction there  of  "The  Racketty-Packetty 
House" — by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
again — being  one  indication.  Marguerite 
Merington  has  also  written  a  book  of  plays 
for  children,  appropriate  to  various  of  child- 
hood's annual  festivals,  in  which  pretty  fan- 
cies, a  charmingly  appropriate  sense  of  humor, 
and  delightfully  humorous  dialogue  perform  a 
liberal   part. 

The  play  chosen  for  the  opening  piece  at 
the  new  children's  theatre  here  is  an  old  Ger- 
man classic,  entitled  in  the  original,  "Struw- 
welpeter."  In  Germany  it  is  as  much  a  child 
classic  as  Mother  Goose,  and  its  boisterous 
troupe  of  child  characters  have  been  fre- 
quently seen  starting  childish  laughter  on  the 
stage  of  London  theatres.  It  corresponds  in 
child  drama  to  the  adult's  farcical  play  and 
has  some  sort  of  a  sketchy  moral.  Because 
of  its  standing  as  a  German  classic,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  racial  interest  attached  to  it  there- 
by, it  was  put  on  at  the  Forest  Theatre  of 
Carmel,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  was  se- 
lected as  the  opening  piece  for  the  season  of 
child  dramas  just  inaugurated.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  it  has  grounds  for  continuing 
in  the  favor  of  the  authorities  who  chose  it. 
!  Children,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  at  the 
impressionable  stage  and  extremely  susceptible 
to   outside  suggestion. 

The  sheep  take  such  a  fearful  joy,  even  the 
best  of  them,  in  observing  or  hearing  about 
the  graceless  antics  of  the  goats,  and  it  is  as 
such  that  the  four  in  "Shock-headed  Peter'- 
must  be  regarded.  However,  the  piece  was 
chosen  to  give  the  children  opportunity  for 
laughter,  and  in  that  particular  the  old  Ger- 
man  classic  has  been  a  great  success. 

However,  the  March  play,  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," and  that  chosen  for  April,  "Sinbad 
the  Sailor,"  impress  one  as  much  happier 
choices. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  philanthropic  en- 
terprise will  succeed.  In  New  York  the 
originators  of  the  child  theatre  plan  found 
that  entertainments  for  children  had  been  apt 
to  run  to  vaudeville  features  of  questionable 
taste  and  propriety.  They  planned  to  elimi- 
nate that  tendency  entirely,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. They  have  also  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  sufficiency  of  dramatic  talent  and 
enthusiasm  among  the  children  to  provide 
plenty  of  child  players.  In  order  to  make  the 
children  feel  a  greater  sense  of  ownership  in 
the  theatre  they  are  encouraged  to  learn  to 
help  in  making  costumes — which  are  of  the 
simplest — and  even  to  assist  as  far  as  possible 


THE  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE. 


On  February  the  fifth  "The  Theatre  of  the 
Children"  was  opened  in  San  Francisco,  the 
plan  being  by  its  management  to  give  after- 
noon performances  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays 
of  each  week  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Auditorium.  In  this  undertaking  it  is  aimed 
to  follow  the  general  plans  and  purposes  al- 
ready instituted  by  those  who  conduct  the 
"Children's  Educational  Theatre"  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  under- 
taking conducted  for  no  man's  financial  profit. 
Gotten  up  by  well-known  people  whose  ethical 
and  philanthropic  motives  are  recognized,  the 
enterprise  bids  fair  to  flourish.  The  chil- 
dren have  already-  attended  by  the  hundred, 
many  of  them  having  been  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room.  This,  also,  is  the  story  of  the 
children's  theatre  in  New  York. 

It  is  well  for  San  Francisco  childhood  that 
its  wishes  and  needs  are  thus  recognized. 
The  selfish  grown-ups  have  too  long  monopo- 
lized this  field  of  amusement  for  themselves, 
and  the  children  have  been  forced  to  go 
without  satisfying  that  love  of  the  drama  that 
is  just  as  instinctive  with  them  as  with  their 
parents,  or  else  bend  their  tastes  toward  en- 
tertainments fit  only  for  adults.  As  a  result 
those  who  are  frequently  taken  to  the  theatre 
— which  means,  in  their  case,  vaudeville — be- 
come unfortunately  precocious  in  their  tastes 
and  over-developed  on  the  wrong  side.  What 
the  children  want,  and  what  they  should  have, 
is  an  appeal  to  their  instinctive  love  for  the 
beautiful,  the  marvelous,  and  the  heroic  as 
told   in   fairy   tales,    myths,   and   legends. 


toward   constructing   the   scenery   and   shifting 
the  scenes. 

Our  local  enterprise  being  but  just  past  its 
incipiency,  San  Francisco  children  so  far  will 
more  particularly  fill  the  role  of  spectators. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  after  a  time 
play  a  more  active  part. 

The  Forest  Theatre  of  Carmel  contributed 
the  use  of  the  costumes  for  "Shock-headed 
Peter,"  and  a  group  of  talented  amateurs  and 
some  youthful  professionals  undertook  the 
roles.  Much  action  and  even  some  acrobatics 
were  necessary,  and  the  piece  went  off  with 
great  spirit.  The  Home  Recreation  League, 
which  has  shown  itself  solicitous  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  children,  is  the  sponsor  for 
the  move,  while  Garnet  Holme  is  the  pro- 
ducer, and  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton  is  the  man- 
ager. Inquisitive  grown-ups  may  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  if  they  will,  by  witnessing  the  per- 
formance to  the  tune  of  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar 
But  the  happy  children  may  pour  in  in  droves 
at  ten  cents  a  head. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

Warsaw,  one  of  the  great  war  centres  of 
the  present  conflict,  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Poland.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  supplanted  Cracow  as 
the  capital  of  Poland,  Cracow-  remaining,  how- 
ever, the  coronation  city.  In  July,  1656,  the 
Poles  were  vanquished  here  in  a  three  days* 
battle  by  the  forces  of  Charles  N  of  Sweden 
and  Frederick  William,  the  "Great  Elector" 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1702  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  entered  the  city.  The  Russians,  in 
November,  1794,  stormed  Praga,  a  suburb  of 
the  city,  and  forced  Warsaw  to  capitulate.  In 
1795,  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the  city 
was  given  to  Prussia.  In  1806  the  town  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  but  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807)  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  independent  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Poland,  after  its  occupation  by  the  Russians 
in  1813.  In  November,  1830,  it  rose  against 
the  Russians,  but  the  latter  reentered  the  city 
in  September  of  the  following  year.  Much 
rioting  and  bloodshed  took  place  in  the  city 
in   1905-1906. 


After  thirteen  years  as  conductor  of  Ger- 
man opera  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, Alfred  Hertz  has  resigned  to  enjoy  a 
Sabbatical  year.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Ar- 
thur Bodansky,  a  native  of  Vienna.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera,  Mann- 
heim. Last  year  he  conducted  "Parsifal"  at 
Covent  Garden,  London.  He  has  refused  an 
offer  from  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House. 


Porto  Rico  possesses  what  is  said  to  be  the 
smallest  street-car  in  operation.  It  is  horse- 
drawn,  and  has  accommodation  for  only  three 
passengers. 


Panama -Pacific  Cook  Book 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 
SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E . 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 

THE  BLAIR-MURDOCH  COMPANY 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


SAN 
DIEQO 


_     A', 

j^ii^r^vtfcisco 


— through  to  San  Diego  via  Los  Angeles 

— A  fast,  elegant  and  luxurious  train  of 
superior  service. 

Leaves  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 4:00  p.  m. 

Arrives   Los   Angeles g:45  a"  m 

Arrives  San  Diego .1:10p.m. 

—The  only  daily  through  train  to  San  Diego. 

^       T>_Santa  Fe  Ci*y  Office* 

fcan  Francisco,  673  Market  St.  " 
Kearny  315 


-     Oakland.  121$ 
Broadway 
Lakeside  425 
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Rose  Stahl  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Rose  Stahl  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning  this 
Sunday  night,  February  14.  The  Henry  B. 
Harris  Estate  is  presenting  Miss  Stahl  this 
season  in  a  new  comedy  entitled  "A  Perfect 
Lady."  This  engagement  will  be  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city  of  Miss  Stahl  in  her 
new  character  of  Lucille  Higgins. 

It  is  by  her  unique  talent  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  comedy  lines  and  situations  that 
Miss  Stahl  is  best  known  among  playgoers. 
She  has  done  many  other  parts  during  her  ca- 
reer, but  her  plays  in  recent  seasons  have 
given  particular  play  to  her  ability  to  win 
laughter.  In  adding  Lucille  Higgins  to  her 
other  famous  creations  it  is  said  she  has 
builded  a  character  which  maintains  the  high 
standard  set  by  her  work  in  the  past.  There 
is  great  opportunity  in  the  new  part  for  char- 
acter work  and  at  the  same  time  there  are 
scenes  which  give  the  star  an  opportunity  to 
win  the   hearts   of  her   audience. 

"A  Perfect  Lady"  was  written  by  Channing 
Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolf.  It  is  in  four  acts 
and  tells  the  story  of  how  three  members  of  a 
fly-by-night  burlesque  troupe  decide  to  settle  in 
the  little  town  of  Sycamore,  Kansas.  In  order 
to  pay  their  way  they  determine  to  inoculate 
the  townspeople  with  the  tango  craze,  which 
had  not  yet  reached  so  far  west.  The  com- 
plications which  ensue  are  lively,  laugh-pro- 
voking, and  interesting.  The  character  study 
of  the  people  of  the  small  community  are  said 
to  be  particularly  true  to  life.  "A  Perfect 
Lady'*  is,  in  fact,  a  dramatization  of  the  tango 
craze.  It  serves  well  its  purpose  of  providing 
Miss  Stahl  with  an  excellent  character  and 
the  playgoers  with  a  pleasant,  laughter-filled 
evening. 

The  Henry  B.  Harris  Estate  has  surrounded 
Miss  Stahl  with  an  excellent  company  of 
players,  including  Frank  Beamish,  Beatrice 
Xoves,  Raymond  von  Sickle,  Cherrie  Carlisle, 
G.  Davidson  Clark,  Adelle  Adams,  Wilmer 
Bentley,  Agnes  Marc,  Charles  Mathews,  Helen 
Leslie.  Charles  E.  Sturges,  Marion  Stephenson. 
Carl  Harbough,  and  others.  The  scenic  equip- 
ment is  builded  on  modern  standards. 

There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesdays  and 

Saturdays.  

The  New  BilHat  the  Orpheum. 
The   headline  honors   at   the   Orpheum  next 
week    will    be    divided    between    the    Rigoletto 
Brothers   and   Edwin   Stevens   and  Tina   Mar- 
shall. 

Charles  and  Henry  Rigoletto  are  twin 
brothers  who  closely  resemble  each  other  both 
in  appearance  and  ability.  Their  versatility 
is  their  crowning  achievement.  They  are  in- 
strumentalists, jugglers,  magicians,  mimics,  il- 
lusionists, acrobats,  and  aerial  gymnasts. 

Edwin  Stevens,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  character  actors,  is  always  worth 
while,  and  his  fair  colleague,  Miss  Marshall, 
is  a  winsome,  dainty,  and  accomplished  act- 
ress. These  artists  will  appear  in  a  sketch  by 
Junie  McCree,  entitled  "Two  Old  Men  and  the 
Devil."     It  has  proved  a  tremendous  hit. 

Marie  Fitzgibbons,  styled  "The  Great  Big 
Story-Teller,"  is  an  exceptionally  gifted  monol- 
ogist  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor.  She  has  a 
large  assortment  of  diverting  and  novel  stories 
and  much  enjoyment  can  be  relied  upon  from 
her  efforts. 

Eleanor  Haber  and  her  company  will  present 
an  exceedingly  clever  one-act  comedy  by  Ethel 
Rosenthal,  entitled  "The  Office  Lady."  It  re- 
volves round  the  wit  of  a  slangy  and  bright 
Stenographer. 

Brent  Hayes,  appropriately  styled  Banj  o 
Virtuoso,  will  play  the  compositions  of  the 
great  masters  with  the  same  perfection  as  he 
does  the  simple  plantation  melodies. 

Louis  London,  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
baritone  voice,  will  contribute  what  he  terms 
"Character  Song  Studies."  They  consist  of 
the  singing  of  several  songs  in  various  cos- 
tumes. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Charley  Grape- 
win,  assisted  by  Anna  Chance.  They  will  pre- 
sent a  new  sketch,  entitled  "The  Awakening  of 
Mr.  Pipp."  It  will  also  close  the  engagement 
of  the  dancing  sensation,  the  W.  Horelik  En- 
semble.   

"The  Whirl  of  the  "World  "  at  the  Cort. 

"The  Whirl  of  the  World,"  the  big  Winter 
Garden  entertainment,  which  has  been  gen- 
erally acclaimed  the  greatest  musical  attrac- 
tion of  the  past  ten  seasons,  and  which  is 
credited  with  breaking  every  known  record  for 
musical-comedy  business  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  and  Philadelphia  during  the  past 
season,  comes  to  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Mon- 
day night,  February  15,  beginning  an  engage- 
ment of  two  weeks. 

The  mammoth  spectacle  revue  is  well  laden 
with  song  and  comedy,  prodigally  supplied  with 
scenic  surprises  and  gorgeous  costuming,  and 
the  company  boasts  of  a  long  list  of  stars  and 
near-stars  headed  by  Eugene  and  Willie  How 
ard,  two  of  America's  greatest  singing  come- 
dians, who  were  last  seen  locally  with  "The 
Passing  Show  of  1912."  Others  of  the  com- 
pany of  125  are  Juliette  Lippe,  a  famous 
Krench  prima  donna,  who  was  recruited  from 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  for  the  leading  sing- 


ing role  ;  John  T.  Murray,  Elizabeth  Goodall, 
Texas  Guinan,  Lucille  Cavanaugh,  Trixie 
Raymond,  Burrell  Barbaretto,  Clarence  Har- 
vey, Moon  and  Morris,  Wyclif  Parker,  Lewis 
J.  Cody,  Edward  Cutler,  Rio  and  Norman,  and 
a  chorus  of  sixty  singing  and  dancing  beau- 
ties, who  have  been  lavishly  outfitted  with 
gorgeous  costuming  and  millinery  from  the 
studio   of   Melville  Ellis. 

Harold  Atteridge,  author  of  the  book  and 
lyrics,  and  Sigmund  Romberg,  who  has  pro- 
vided the  sumptuous  musical  setting,  have 
given  the  production  a  catchy  assortment  of 
songs  which  have  become  instantaneously 
popular. 

Peggy  O'Neil  will  say  farewell  in  "Peg  o' 
My    Heart."  

Two  Headliners  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

There  are  two  big  headliners  on  the  new 
bill  which  opens  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday 
— Harry  Girard  and  his  own  company  of 
singers  in  "The  Luck  of  a  Totem,"  and  a  spec- 
tacular swimming  and  diving  production  en- 
titled "Neptune's  Daughters."  These  two  fea- 
tures have  been  making  new  records  on  the 
circuit  and  a  big  week  is  anticipated. 

"The  Luck  of  a  Totem"  is  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  Girard's  own  opera,  "The  Alaskan," 
which  was  produced  in  New  York  a  few  sea- 
sons ago.  It  is  a  tinkling  musical  operetta 
with  a  wealth  of  magnificent  scenery  and 
elaborate  costuming.  The  leading  role  in  the 
piece,  which  embraces  ten  talented  singers, 
will  be  played  by  Girard  and  Agnes  Caine 
Browne. 

"Neptune's  Daughters"  comprise  a  half- 
dozen  shapely  swimming  maidens  who  dip  and 
plunge  from  the  rafters  of  the  stage  into  a 
big  tank  filled  with  water.  Vivian  Marshall, 
who  has  been  over  the  circuit  several  times 
before,  is  the  star  of  the  diving  girls. 

Hilliar,  known  as  the  tricky  trickster  and 
shadowgraphist,  is  an  entertaining  feature  of 
the  bill.  His  sleight-of-hand  dexterity  with 
coins  and  cards  is  as  puzzling  as  it  is  enter- 
taining. 

Hamilton  and  Barnes  have  a  brand  new 
singing  and  talking  skit  with  a  burlesque  on 
a  wedding  scene  that  is  screamingly  funny. 

A  dancing  specialty  with  elaborate  scenic 
effects  will  be  the  offering  of  the  Quinn 
Brothers  and  Marion. 

By  request  "His  Prehistoric  Past,"  the  Key- 
stone in  which  Charles  Chaplin  made  the  hit 
of  his   career,   will   be   shown. 


working  with  the  idea  of  making  a  dance  play 
from  this  beautiful  poem  for  several  years, 
and  has  just  completed  the  task. 

The  sale   of  seats  will  open  at  the  Alcazar 
Theatre  next  Thursday  morning. 


AMUSEMENTS 


George  M.  Cohan's  mystery  farce,  "Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate,"  with  Cyril  Scott  in  the 
leading  role,  supported  by  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  company,  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  the  not  distant  future. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

Rudolph  Ganz  and  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Next  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Roudolph  Ganz,  the  eminent  Swiss  pianist,  as 
soloist,  will  give  its  last  concert  but  one  of 
the  1914-1915  subscription  series.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  Mendelssohn's  gayest 
symphony,  the  No.  4  in  A,  which  the  com- 
poser styled  "The   Italian." 

In  1830  Mendelssohn,  a  great  traveler, 
visited  England,  Scotland,  and  Hungary,  and 
then  decided  to  go  to  Italy,  there  to  complete 
four  important  works  that  he  had  in  hand : 
"The  Fingal's  Cave,"  overture  to  "The  Wal- 
purgis  Night,"  a  cantata,  and  the  "Scotch" 
symphony.  As  he  could  not  "call  up  a  misty 
Scotch  mood"  under  the  bright  Italian  skies 
he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  and  unflagging 
industry  to  composing  an  "Italian"  symphony. 

In  the  Liszt  E  flat  concerto  Rudolph  Ganz 
has  always  given  remarkable  and  brilliant 
presentations  of  the  composer's  great  message, 
and  at  next  Friday's  concert  he  will  be 
listened  to  with  keen  sympathy  and  rapt  at- 
tention. The  tone  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  of 
Richard  Strauss,  which  completes  next  Fri- 
day's programme,  was  the  feature  of  the  first 
season  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Tickets  will  be  ready  Monday  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase  s,  and  the 
Cort  Theatre.  Mail  orders  to  Frank  W. 
Healy,   manager,  filled  now. 


Savoy  Continues  German  'War  Pictures. 

So  great  has  been  the  sensation  created  by 
"The  German  Side  of  the  War,"  the  remark- 
able five-reel  motion  picture,  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  and  so  many  have  been  unable  to  see 
it  that  arrangements  have  been  perfected  to 
extend  the  engagement  for  a  second  and  posi- 
tively last  week,  beginning  Sunday,  and  with 
continuous  performances  every  day,  running 
from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
at  night. 

This  very  extraordinary  picture  is  authentic 
in  every  detail,  has  the  sanction  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  has  been  pronounced  satisfactory  in  every 
particular  by  thousands  of  San  Franciscans 
since  it  was  first  shown  here  Sunday.  Every 
detail  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man army  is  plainly  brought  out,  and  one  of 
the  many  features  that  invariably  brings  out 
great  applause  is  the  wonderful  charge  of  the 
Uhlans,  with  thousands  of  the  famous  horse- 
men on  their  superb  steeds  performing  the 
most  intricate  evolutions. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  commissary  de- 
partments, and  other  branches  of  the  service 
is  thoroughly  exploited,  while  scenes  in 
Vienna,  showing  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
reviewing  his  troops,  are  of  surpassing  in- 
terest. 

"The  German  Side  of  the  War"  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  motion  pictures  seen  here 
and  is  not  alone  interesting  to  German-Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  to  the  people  of  every  na- 
tionality.   

Ruth  St.  Denis  Coming  for  a  Week. 

The  brilliant  success  of  Ruth  St.  Denis  and 
her  splendid  company  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre 
last  December  resulted  in  that  management 
arranging  with  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  Miss  St. 
Denis's  representative,  for  a  return  engage- 
ment, to  be  the  first  attraction  at  that  theatre 
for  the   Exposition   season. 

With  a  strongly  augmented  company  the 
great  dance  artist  will  commence  her  engage- 
ment on  Sunday  night,  February  21,  for  a 
period  of  one  week,  and  special  matinees  at 
popular  prices  will  be  given  on  Monday 
(Washington's  Birthdayl,  Thursday,  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

Miss  St.  Denis  will  again  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  Ted  Shawn,  America's  foremost  classical 
dancer,  Hilda  Beyer,  and  Rene  St.  Denis,  be- 
sides the  new  members,  Miss  Saidee  von  Hoff, 
Mme.  Psychema,  who  is  designated  as  a  deco- 
rative, classical,  and  interpretative  dancer,  and 
Willard  Foote  and  Winifred  Fair,  exponents 
of  the  modern  dance.  Mr.  Edmond  Roth  will 
again  conduct  the  splendid  orchestra. 

Miss  St.  Denis  will  offer  a  number  ol 
dances  never  before  seen  in  this  city,  and  a 
new  dance  play  called  "The  Garden  of  Kama," 
founded  on  the  "Indian  Love  Lyrics,"  by 
Laurence    Hope.      Miss    St.    Denis    has    been 


Zimbalist  to  be  Heard  February  28. 
The  one  and  only  concert  by  Efrem  Zim- 
balist, "the  poet  of  the  violin,"  will  be  given 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  28,  at  2:30.  A  most  interest- 
ing feature  on  the  programme  will  be  the 
"Concerto"  No.  9,  by  Louis  Spohr,  a  master- 
piece that  has  rarely  if  ever  been  heard  here 
in  public.  Zimbalist  will  be  assisted  by 
Samuel   Chotzinoff,   pianist. 


Alma  Glue-:  Arranges  to  Return. 

So  many  were  unable  to  secure  seats  at  tht 
Alma  Gluck  concert  last  Sunday  that  Man- 
ager Greenbaum  completed  arrangements  for 
the  exquisite  singer  to  return  here  for  an 
extra  concert  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  7, 
after  the  completion  of  her  Coast  tour.  Mme. 
Gluck  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  Exposition 
and  gladly  consented  to  rearrange  her  route 
accordingly. 

She  will  sing  a  special  programme  on  this 
occasion  and  by  request  will  sing  the  aria, 
"Depuis  le  Jour,"  from  "Louise,"  which  is  one 
of  the  "best  sellers"  among  talking-machine 
records,  and  will  repeat  a  group  of  folk  songs 
of  eight  countries  with  which  she  scored  a 
success  in  London  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Greenbaum  promises  that  it  will  be  a  pro- 
gramme of  song  such  as  has  rarely  been 
offered   in  this  city. 

Mail  orders  will  now  be  accepted  for  this 
special  event.  

Maggie  Teyte  Coming  in  Concert. 
Maggie  Teyte,  the  charming  little  soprano 
of  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  and  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  who  in  concert  work  oc- 
cupies a  field  all  by  herself,  will  make  her  first 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  March.  Mr. 
Greenbaum  announces  concerts  at  the  Colum- 
bia on  Sunday  afternoons,  March  14  and  21, 
and  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  on  Friday  after- 
noon, March  19.  Miss  Teyte  specializes  in  old 
French  and  English  songs. 


We  rightly  regard  pantomime  as  a  purely 
British  institution,  for  no  other  country  puts 
fairy  tales  on  the  stage  at  Christmas  time ; 
but  most  of  the  stories  we  dramatize  are  the 
common  property  of  all  civilized  nations,  and 
in  their  most  familiar  forms  have  almost  all 
been  borrowed  by  us  from  other  countries 
(says  the  London  Chronicle).  "Bluebeard," 
"Cinderella,"  and  "Tom  Thumb"  we  owe  to 
France.  "Puss  in  Boots"  comes  from  Italy, 
"Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  hails  from  Norway, 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  is  German,  "Sinbad 
the  Sailor"  derives,  of  course,  from  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  "Babes  in  the  Wood"  and 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  are  among  the  few 
purely  English  stories. 

«•» 

The  famous  Scottish  regiment,  the  "Black 
Watch."  dates  back  to  1730,  when  six  com- 
panies of  Highlanders  were  raised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Edinburgh,  and  the  following  year 
were  consolidated  into  a  regular  regiment,  the 
"Highland  Regiment,"  and  were  numbered  the 
Forty-Second.  On  becoming  amalgamated  the 
colors  on  their  tartans  were  extracted,  leaving 
only  the  dark  green  ground,  hence  the  name. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Haoley Conductor 

Cort,  Friday,  Feb.  19, 1915, 3  p.m. 

Ninth  Subscription  Concert 

SOLOIST 
RUDOLPH  GANZ,  Pianist 

Tickets  on  sale  Monday,  Feb.  15,  at  box- 
offices  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase 
and    Cort    Theatre. 

Prices,  75c,  %\,  §1-50,  $.2;  Box  and  Loge 
seats,    $3. 

Hail  orders  to  Frank  \Y.  Healy,  Mgr.,  filled 
now. 


RUTH 

ST.  DENIS 

Assisted  by 

TEDS  HAW  N 

and  an  increased  company  of 
dancers, 

GRAND  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 
ALCAZAR  THEATRE 

Commencing  Sunday  Night,  Feb.  21 

Mats.  Monday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

Evening  Prices— SI  50  '$1.  50  cts.  Mutin.-.:-s— 
$1  and  50  cts.  Box-office  at  Alcazar  Theatre 
Thursday,  Feb.  18. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
in  ULum  g^^ Sieckl0D Md  Powefl 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificeniTbeatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  FLOWER  OF  VAUDEVILLE 

THE  RIGOLETTOS,  the  Sensational  Twin 
Brothers,  in  Their  Remarkable  Display  of 
Versatility,  Dexterity,  and  Strength;  EDWIN 
STEVENS  and  Miss  Tina  Marshall,  presenting 
"Two  Old  Men  and  the  Devil,"  by  Tunie  Mc- 
Cree; MARIE  FITZGIBBON,  the  Great  Big 
Story  Teller;  ELEANOR  HABER  and  Com- 
pany in  "The  Office  Ladv";  BRENT  HAYES, 
the  Master  of  the  Banjo;  LOUIS  LONDON  in 
Character  Song  Studies;  CHARLEY  GRAPE- 
WIN,  assisted  by  Anna  Chance,  presenting 
"The  Awakening  of  Mr.  Pipp";  Last  Week, 
the  Dancing  Sensation,  W.  HORELIK  EN- 
SEMBLE in   "The  Gipsy   Camp." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  !z££? 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Sunday   Night,  Feb.  14 
Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

ROSE 
STAHL 

Id  the  New  Comedy 

"A  PERFECT  LADY" 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sundav  Night — "Peg  o'   Mv  Heart," 
with    Peggy    O'Neil 

Two  Weeks — Com.   Monday   Night,    Feb.    15 

The      New      York     Winter      Garden's      Mighty 

Monarch  of  Mirth  and  Mystery 

THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  WORLD 

Company    of    125,    Including 
Eugene— HOWARD— Willie 
The    Carnum  and   Bailey  of  All   Musical    Revues 
Night   and    Sat.    mat.    prices,    50c   to   $2;    two 
••POP.'"   $1.50    MATS.— WED.   and   THURS. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


Two  Star  Headline  Attractions 

HARRY    GIRARD    AND    COMPANY 
In    the    Musical    Alaskan    Incident 

"THE  LUCK  OF  A  TOTEM" 

BIG     CAST— SPECIAL     SCENERY 

Book  bv    Harry   Girard.      Music   and    Lyrics    by 

Jos.    Blethen,  Jr.,  and  Oliver   Morosco 

"NEPTUNE'S  DAUGHTERS" 

A    Spectacular    Diving    Production    with    Six 

Shapely    Swimming    Sprites 

A  GREAT  EIGHT-ACT  SHOW. 


QAVOY  THEATRE 

*J  McALUSTER  STREET,  near  Market 

Dailv,    from    II   a.   m.  to    11  p.  m. 

SECOND    and     POSITIVELY    LAST    WEEK 

Starts    Sunday.    Feb.    14 

THE    SENSATION    OF    THE    CITY! 

Five    Reels    of    Authentic    Motion     P 

"THE  GERMAN  SIDE 
OF  THE  WAR  " 

Direct    from    Germany    and     5 
Kaiser 


108 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  13,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Almost  we  are  persuaded  to  depart  from 
that  spirit  of  strict  neutrality  that  has  so 
far  been  our  guiding  star,  our  highest  and 
holiest  aspiration.  Upcn  more  than  one  oc- 
casion we  have  been  tempted  to  ask  our 
shrinking  and  sensitive  souls  if  war  is  actually 
the  unmitigated  evil  that  it  is  represented 
to  be,  if  there  may  not  be  compensations  in 
the  bosom  of  nature  even  for  the  horrors  of 
ihe  stricken  field.  It  has  seemed  to  us  in 
our  wilder  and  more  delirious  moments  that 
there  may  be  certain  advantages  in  a  din  of 
conflict  that  for  a  moment  can  still  the  sigh- 
ing and  the  sobbing  of  national  effeminacies, 
that  shall  remind  us  of  the  realities  of  sex, 
and  that  "male  and  female  created  He  them." 
We  have  been  far  too  diffident  to  express 
these  haunting  convictions  in  the  face  of  the 
shrill  falsetto  clamor  raised  by  the  men  who 
disguise  themselves  as  women  and  the  women 
who  disguise  themselves  as  men  and  who  so 
eternallv  squeak  and  gibber  themselves  into 
the  limelight  of  "reform."  But  now  Mr. 
George  Davies  in  tie  columns  of  the  New 
York  Sun  has  given  us  the  needed  leadership 
bv  his  poem,  "Hoch  der  Kaiser."  But  Mr. 
Davies's  hoch  is  not  thus  exultantly  raised 
for    political    reasons.     Otherwise    we    should 


woman  looks  upon  the  soldier  in  uniform  as 
the  highest  ideal  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
not  likely  to  disappear  while  the  average 
woman  thinks  herself  as  never  so  adorned  as 
when  she  is  masquerading  in  the  plumes  and 
feathers,  the  gilt  and  the  tinsel  of  the  sol- 
dier. 


The  great  and  sacred  cause  of  the  "mother- 
teacher"  has  now  been  reinforced  by  a  photo- 
graph prominently  displayed  in  the  New  York 
newspapers.  It  represents  one  of  the  mother- 
teachers  apparently  in  bed  and  clasping  her 
infant  in  her  arms.  Thus  we  have  gratifying 
proof  that  mother  and  child  are  both  doing 
well  and  that  the  lady  will  be  able  to  return 
to  her  duties  as  a  teacher  as  soon  as  she  can 
find  some  obliging  person  to  assume  her  du- 
ties as  a  mother.     Let  us  sob. 


Reports  from  the  East  say  that  all  the  new 
dances  are  doomed  and  that  the  waltz,  the 
two-step,  and  the  polka  are  about  to  be  rein- 
stated in  public  favor.  The  fox-trot  promised 
for  a  time  to  win  its  way  to  popularity,  but 
this,  too,  will  have  to  disappear  before  the 
new  wave  of  reaction. 

Curiously  enough,  all  this  seems  to  be  due 
I  to  a  certain  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  dance 


teachers  and  to  the  social  authorities.  So  long  i 
shake  at  him  the  minatory  finger  of  neutrality,  as  there  were  protests  against  the  tango  every  | 
Mr     Davies    desires    to    hoch   the    Kaiser    for   i  one  danced  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  higher-ups 


giving  us  something  beside  sillinesses  to  think 
about,  for  furnishing  us  with  something  sub- 
stantial to  cry  about,  for  reminding  us  of  sun- 
dry stern  realities  of  human  nature  that  can 
not  be  hidden   even  by  the  petticoats  that  we 


had  decided  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  to 
make  the  best  of  it  the  dancers  themselves  de- 
cided to  switch  to  the  other  side.  So  long  as 
there  was  an  objection  to  the  improprieties 
the  improprieties  flourished.     As  soon  as  the 


have  seen  fit  universally  to  adopt.     Mr.  Davies     improprieties  were  accepted  they  vanished. 


offers  his   "hail  to   the   Caesar  who's  given  us 
men  our  rightful  heritage  back  again": 
Who  kicks  the  dancing  shoes  from  our  feet; 

Snatches    our   mouths    from   the    hot    forced   meat; 
Drags  us   away   from    our   warm   padded    stalls; 
From   our   ivory  keys,    our   song  books    and  balls; 
Orders  man's    hands    from  the   children's    go-carts; 
Closes  our  fool   schools  of  "ethics"   and   "arts.** 
Puts  our  ten   fingers   on  triggers  and  swords, 
Marshals  us  into  War's  legions  by  hordes. 

And  there  is  a  message  also  for  the  women, 
who  are  invited  to  exchange  the  "transparent 
mesh"  that  now  covers  their  shoulders  for  real 
cloth  marked  with  the  Red  Cross : 
These  women  who  write  of  loves  that  are  loose, 
(Those   little   perversionist   scribes  of  the   Deuce!) 
Laughter  of  lies  lilting  lewd  at  their  lips, 
Their  souls  and  brains  both  in  a  maudlin   eclipse; 
Their  bosoms   as  bare  as   their  stories   and   songs; 
These    coaxers    of    dogs    with    their    ''rights*'    and 
their  wrongs. 

And  then  comes  a  concluding  invocation  to 
men  to  cease  being  women : 

Ye.   men  who   seem   women  in   work  and  at   play; 
Ye.  who  do  blindly  as  women  may  say: 
Ye,  who  kill  life  in  the  smug  cabarets; 
Ye,  all,  at  the  beck  of  the  little  tea-tray; 
Ye,  all,  of  the  measure  of  daughters  of  clay. 

Waken  to  face  me:  be  women  no  more; 
But  fellow-men -born,  from  top  branch  to  the  core; 
Men  who  must  fight — who  can  kill,  who  can  die, 
While  women  once  more  shall  be  covered  and  shy. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  sentiments  will 
not  be  popular  among  those  whose  denuncia- 
tions of  war  are  inspired  more  by  jealousy 
of  war  than  by  detestation  of  its  horrors. 
They  would  not  have  been  popular  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  in  Washington  of  the  Women's 
Peace  party,  upon  which  occasion  we  are  tola 
that  "men  and  women  sobbed  and  hundreds 
struggled  to  get  within  earshot  of  the  speak- 
ers." The  women,  we  are  told,  were  in  silk 
and  velvet  gowns,  fresh  from  fashionable 
teas  and  functions,  and  they  fought  so  fiercely 
in  the  cause  of  amity  that  in  the  crush  "many 
gowns  were  torn."  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  a  resolution  was  passed  that  "as  the 
mother  half  of  humanity  we  demand  that  our 
right  to  be  considered  in  the  settlement  of 
questions  concerning  not  only  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  nations,  be  recognized  and 
respected." 

And  now  by  way  of  recovering  our  sanity, 
as  well  as  our  ability  to  look  at  facts  instead 
of  theories,  let  us  note  the  ultimatum  just 
issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Milli- 
ners that  has  been  lately  in  session  for  the 
determination  of  the  styles  for  1915.  It  seems 
that  ''battleship  gray"  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
color  and  that  hats  to  be  strictly  in  fashion 
must  resemble  submarines  and  aeroplanes. 

Yes,  that  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
fashion  notes  from  New  York,  which  say 
that  military  styles  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  and  that  no  woman  can  consider  her- 
self up  to  date  unless  she  resembles  a  French, 
or  German,  or  Belgian,  or  Russian  soldier. 
We  must  admit  that  the  "mother  half  of  hu- 
manity" is  setting  infinite  amusement  from 
the  war,  what  with  the  opportunity  to  sob  at 
public  meetings  and  to  trick  itself  out  like 
petticoated  soldiers  on  the  public  streets. 

No  ,'  what  would  be  thought  of  men,  the 
bloodthirsty  wretches,  if  their  new  fashions 
should   dictate   the  mounting   of  a   couple   of 


Of  course  there  was  no  impropriety-  about  the 
xango  except  when  it  was  danced  by  fat,  bald- 
headed  men,  who  are  a  good  deal  of  an  im- 
propriety anyhow,  whether  they  dance  or  not. 
All  dances  are  improper  when  they  are  danced 
by  improper  people,  but  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  should  de- 
nounce the  tango  and  impute  sin  to  those 
dancing  it.  Perhaps  the  archbishop  had  been 
in  bad  company — of  course  for  purposes  of 
observation — and  had  been  misled  by  those 
supplementary  antics  that  belong  properly  to 
the  dancers  rather  than  to  the  dance.  But 
no  one  seeemd  to  take  any  particular  notice 
of  the  archbishop  except  to  tango  with  a 
somewhat  added  zest.  And  now  that  all  the 
protests  have  been  withdrawn  the  dancers  have 
discovered  that  the  tango  is  out  of  date. 

Of  course  a  very  big  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
the  tango  was  the  variety  of  its  forms  that 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  find  two  dancers 
with  the  same  step.  Dancing  teachers  every- 
where invented  variations  of  their  own  in  or- 
der to  give  distinction  to  their  performances, 
and  the  result  was  a  veritable  terpsichorean 
Tower  of  Babel  that  made  the  tango  almost  an 
impossibility.  A  return  to  the  old  dances  will 
be  bad  for  the  teachers,  who  flourish  on  inno- 
vations. Every  one  knows  the  old  dances  and 
there  will  be  little  or  no  demand  for  instruc- 
tion. 


"Society  is  more  conventional  than  it  is 
good  mannered  at  times,"  remarked  a  man  of 
Manhattan  manners  to  a  Sun  reporter,  "and  I 
know  people  of  both  kinds.  Particularly  I 
know  a  lady  who  is  conventional  and  bad 
mannered  and  I  know  a  business  man  who  is 
unconventional  and  if  not  exactly  good  man- 
nered, better  mannered  than  the  lad}-. 

"Not  long  ago  he  was  at  an  evening  affair 
— he  went  because  his  wife  wanted  him  to  go 
— and  he  wore  a  shop-tied  tie,  a  gaucherie  a 
man  of  conventional  habits  could  not  possibly 
be  guilty-  of.  The  lady  in  question  noticed  it 
and  in  her  naive  way  she  asked  him  why  he 
wore  that  kind  of  a  tie. 

"  'Well,  madam,*  he  replied,  'I  do  it  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  to  give  stupid  people  a 
subject  of  conversation  and  the  other  is  to 
show  that  unconventional  taste  isn't  much 
worse  than  conventional  bad  manners.* 

"Of  course,  he  had  no  right  to  say  it,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  the  lady  have  any  right 
to  comment  on  "his  dress,  so  it  may  be  called  a 
standoff,  though  the  man  still  wears  a  tied  tie 
and  the  lady  does  not  make   any  comments." 


What  is  said  to  be  the  rarest  piece  of  Chi- 
nese porcelain  in  the  world  has  just  been 
brought  to  this  country  and  is  now  in  a  pri- 
vate collection  in  New  York.  It  is  a  full-size 
yellow  hawthorne  beaker,  and  is  valued  at 
about  $200,000.  Not  another  like  it  is  known. 
It  was  found  in  the  possession  of  an  old 
French  family  three  years  ago,  but  not  until 
after  the  war  began  would  the  owner  consider 
its  sale.  The  beaker  is  twenty-nine  and  three- 
quarter  inches  high,  the  same  height  as  the 
great  black  hawthorne  beakers  of  the  Altman 
collection.  There  are  many  examples  of  black 
hawthorne  full-size  beakers  and  some  of  full 
size  with  green  grounds.  Collectors  have 
dreamed  of  full-size  yellow  hawthorne  beakers, 
but  this  is  the  first  one  that  has  come  to  light. 
The  decorations  on  the  yellow  ground  are  of 
min;  ature  guns  on  their  shoulders  or  a   sweet     hawthornes,   magnolias,   and   flowering  shrubs, 


Httl.j :    imitation    cartridge    belt    around    their 
wai    s.   or  if  their  boots  should  be   fashioned 
.orpedoes  ? 
No,  war  is  not  likely  to  disappear  with  the 


issuing  from  rocks.  The  prevailing  colors  are 
auberger.e,  green,  and  white.  The  workman- 
ship is  declared  to  be  perfect,  so  that  the 
beaker  not  only  is  unique,   but  is  the  highest 


of  feminine   political   influence.     It  is   ;  form    of    expression    in    the    art    of   porcelain 
not    likely    to    disappear    while    the    average     making. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  performance  of  "Faust"  in  Cork  the 
basso  who  enacted  the  part  of  Mephistopheles 
was  so  stout  that  the  trap  door  was  too  small 
to  permit  his  descent  to  the  infernal  regions, 
and  all  of  his  body  above  the  waist  was  still 
visible  above  the  stage.  One  of  the  gallery 
gods,  noticing  his  dilemma,  exclaimed  :  "Be- 
gorra,   the   place   is   full !" 


A  well-known  metropolitan  choral  con- 
ductor was  once  holding  voice  trials  prelimi- 
nary to  the  organization  of  a  colored  choral 
club  of  jubilee  singers.  One  of  the  soprano 
applicants  was  extremely  reticent  when  asked 
to  sing  a  scale.  Finally  the  director,  becom- 
ing impatient,  asked :  "What's  the  matter — 
don't  you  sing?"  "Well,"  she  hesitatingly  re- 
plied,  "not  puhsonally." 

The  skipper  of  an  English  tramp  steamer 
one  dark,  stormy  night  was  endeavoring  to 
get  his  bearings,  being  not  at  all  certain  of 
his  immediate  position.  He  pored  over  an 
old  chart  which  did  not  seem  to  help  matters, 
then  turning  to  his  first  officer,  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  small  black  speck  on  the  chart :  "If 
that's  Cardiff,  Bill,  we're  orl  right ;  but  if  it's 
a  fly-spot,  'eaven  'elp  us  !" 


Sir  David  Baird,  a  man  of  notoriously  bad 
temper,  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  Hyder 
Ali.  The  Oriental  despot  chained  his  pris- 
oners two  and  two  and  flung  them  into  an  un- 
derground cell.  The  news  of  this  cruel  incar- 
ceration caused  a  thrill  of  horror  in  England, 
but  the  sole  comment  made  upon  it  by  Baird's 
stoic  mother  was,  "God  help  the  puir  chiel 
that's  chained   wi'   oor   Davy." 


Telephone  girls  are  forbidden  to  "answer 
back,"  no  matter  how  abusive  a  subscriber 
may  be.  Sometimes  they  get  around  these 
hard  conditions  in  a  very  clever  way.  For 
instance,  the  subscriber,  after  vainly  trying 
for  ten  minutes  to  get  the  number  he  had 
asked  for,  shouted :  "What  the  deuce  is  the 
matter  with  you  telephone  girls,  anyhow — are 
you  all  crazy  ?"  The  answer  came  with  exas- 
perating sweetness:  "I  don't  know.  Ask  In- 
formation." 


During  the  South  African  war  an  order  was 
issued  to  the  men  of  the  Highland  regiments 
that  they  must  cover  up  their  tartan  kilts,  as 
they  made  too  good  targets  for  the  enemy. 
The  order  proved  very  unpopular  and  caused 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  sol- 
diers concerned.  When  Sir  George  White 
heard  this  he  thought  of  a  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. "Let  them  cover  up  only  the  front 
of  their  kilts,"  he  said.  "The  enemy  will 
never  see  the  other  side." 


A  stout  woman  with  a  considerate  nature 
had  cultivated  the  habit  of  buying  two  seats 
when  she  intended  to  visit  a  theatre.  In  this 
manner  she  always  hoped  to  remain  in  comfort 
without  annoying  any  one  by  overlapping.  On 
one  occasion  she  handed  an  attendant  her  two 
tickets,  as  usual.  The  attendant  scrutinized 
them,  then  looked  at  her.  "Who  is  going  to 
occupy  the  other  seat,  madam?"  "I  am  going 
to  occupy  them  both,  sir !"  retorted  the  lady 
indignantly.  "Very  good,  ma'am ;  but  the 
seats  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle!" 


A  lady  with  an  unusually  sweet  voice  is 
connected  with  a  charitable  organization  and 
often  sings  at  funerals  in  the  tenements.  At 
the  funeral  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by 
falling  from  a  scaffold  she  was  met  by  a 
woman  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge.  To  her 
the  singer  said :  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
sing?"  "Blest  if  I  know,"  w;s  the  reply.  "I 
don't  know  what  the  fav'rite  of  the  corpse 
was  and,  fallin'  from  a  scaffold  like  he  done, 
he  didn't  have  no  chance  to  pick  out  a  piece." 
Then  she  thrust  her  head  inside  a  door  and 
said  to  some  one  in  the  room  :  "Do  any  of 
you  know  what  the  corpse's  fav'rite  hymn 
was  ?" 


years."  was  the  answer.  "Do  they  treat  you 
well  ?"  "Yes."  "Do  they  feed  you  well?" 
"Yes."  After  addressing  a  few  more  ques- 
tions to  him  the  visitor  passed  on.  She 
noticed  a  smile  broadening  on  the  face  of  her 
attendant,  and  on  asking  the  cause  heard  with 
consternation  that  the  old  man  was  none  other 
than  the  medical  superintendent.  She  hurried 
back  to  make  apologies.  How  successful  she 
was  may  be  gathered  from  these  words:  "I 
am  sorry,  doctor.  I  will  never  be  governed  by 
appearances  again." 


According  to  the  story  they  are  telling  in 
New  York  the  German  Kaiser  was  compli- 
menting a  soldier  named  Einstein,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"I  am  told,"  so  the  Kaiser  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"that  you  are  a  very  poor  man  and  the  only 
support  of  your  aged  parents.  Because  of  your 
poverty  you  shall  have  your  choice  between 
taking  the  Iron  Cross  or  a  hundred  marks.'" 
"Your  majesty,"  inquired  the  canny  hero, 
"vat  is  the  cross  vorth  in  money?"  "Not 
much,"  said  the  emperor;  "it  is  the  honor  that 
makes  it  valuable.  It  is  worth  perhaps  two 
marks."  "Veil,  den,"  said  Private  Einstein, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
saluting.  "I  vill  take  the  Iron  Cross  and 
ninety-eight  marks  in  cash  !" 


The  sombre-visaged  man  rose  in  the  rear 
of  the  crowded  hall,  close  to  the  door,  when 
the  chair  asked  if  any  visitor  had  a  message 
to  deliver.  "Brothers,"  he  said,  "this  is  my 
first  attendance,  but  I  am  a  Socialist  almost  by 
nature,  and  I  think  I  can  understand,  from 
the  previous  speakers,  what  you  want.  In  the 
first  place,  you  want  a  realm  where  every  one 
has  to  be  good  by  law."  "We  do  !  we  do  !;' 
cried  half  a  dozen  long-haired  young  men  in 
turned-down  collars.  The  speaker  continued  : 
"Where  food  and  clothing  give  no  trouble,  and 
money  does  not  exist."  "That's  it!  That's 
what  we  want."  "Where  every  one  goes  to 
worship  on  Sunday,  and  regular  hours  are 
kept,  week  in,  week  out."  "Yes,  that's  it !" 
"Well,    I  myself  have  just  come   from  such  a 

place "       "Where?       What's      it     called?" 

"It's  a  place  called  prison,"  he  said,  and  hur- 
ried out. 


A  philanthropic  lady  visited  an  asylum  not 
long  ago  and  displayed  great  interest  in  the 
inmates.  One  old  man  particularly  gained  her 
compassion.  "And  how  long  have  you  been 
here,     my     man  ?"     she     inquired.       "Twelve 


When  Geraldine  Farrar's  illness  necessi- 
tated a  postponement  of  the  "Madame  Sans- 
Gcne"  premiere  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  recently  many  of  those  who  had  pur- 
chased seats  were  unaware  of  the  change  until 
they  presented  themselves  at  the  opera  house. 
The  Metropolitan  had  given  the  change  of 
bill  as  much  publicity  as  possible,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  numerous  amusing  incidents  when 
confused  opera-goers  found  themselves  listen- 
ing to  "Aida"  instead  of  the  Giordano  novelty. 
One  man  in  the  middle  of  the  first  act  rushed 
from  the  auditorium  and  demanded  to  see 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.  He  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Henkel.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is 
"Madame  Sans-Gene'  that  I  have  been  listening 
to  for  half  an  hour?"  he  demanded.  "No,  I 
do  not,"  answered  Mr.  Henkel,  pointing  to 
the  many  placards  in  the  lobby.  "Well,  I'll 
be  blowed  !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Stump  Speech. 
Dear    fellow-citizens    and    friends, 

It  fills  my  heart  with  cheer 
And  joy  to  the  occasion  lends 

To    see   you  here. 
Your  culture,  intellect^  and  grace 

Invest  the  world  with  charm, 
But  I  must  others  of  our  race 

View    with    alarm  1 

With  gravest  apprehension  I 

Must   deprecate  the  fact 
Some  legislation  by  and  by 

We  must  enact. 
Now  office  I  have  never  sought, 

Eut  there   is  many  a   flaw, 
And  now  I  am  convinced  there  ought 

To  be  a  law! 

However,    as    I    said   before, 

And   will   not  be  denied, 
Unto  my  record  more  and  more 

I   point  with  pride. 
I  glory  ia  the  grand  old  flag 

Of   this    land  of   the    free. 
In  duty  you  must  never  lag — 

Come,  vote  for  me! — New   York  Sun. 


The  Newspaper  Headlines. 

MONDAY. 

"The    Germans    Haven't    Got    a    Chance." 
"The  Frenchmen  Have  Foes  on  the  Run.' 

"The  Germans  Put  a  Crimp  in  France." 
"The   Germans    Fall   Before  Verdun." 

TUESDAY. 

"The  Allies  Fall  Back  in  Dismay." 

"The  Germans  Beat  a  Quick  Retreat." 

"The  Allies  Win  a  Glorious  Day." 
"The   Allies    All    Admit    Defeat." 

WEDNESDAY. 

"The    Kaiser's   Forces    Driven    Back." 
"The  Allies   Lose  a  Lot  of  Ground." 

"The    Germans    on    Disastrous    Tack." 
"The    Allies    Losing  All    Around." 

THURSDAY. 

"The  English  Rout  the  German  Host." 
"The  Germans  Wipe  the  English  Out." 

"The  English  Seem  to  Hold  the  Coast." 
"The  Germans  Send  the  Foe  to  Rout." 


"The  Allies   Suffer   Bad    Defeat." 
"The  Germans  Are  About  to  Quit." 

"The    Allies    Win    the    Day    Complete." 
•'The  Germans  Win,  No  Doubt  of  It." 

SATURDAY. 

"The    Allies    Make    Important    Gain." 
"The  Allies  Lose  Their  Only  Chance." 

"The  Germans  Win,  That  Much  Is  Plain." 
"A  Wholesale    Victory    for    France." 

SUNDAY. 

The    Sunday    papers   take   the    mess 
And   scramble  the  events  so  pat, 

We  read  the  stuff  and  try  to  guess 
Just  where  the   victory   is  at. 

— Milwaukee  Daily  News. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco    will    be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  -the  dinner- 
dance  at  tiie   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Captain  William  Matson  and  Mrs.  Matson  gave 
a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Richard  Bernstrom,  the  commis- 
sioner-general from  Sweden  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
International    Exposition. 

Miss  Franc  Pierce  entertained  the  Wednesday 
Bridge  Club  this  week  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 

Miss  Marguerite  Sullivan  was  hostess  at  a  large 
tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalfe  will  entertain  a 
large  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  this  evening 
at  their  home  in  Oakland.  Accompanied  by  their 
guests  they  will  later  attend  the  ball  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland  to  be  given  by  the  Ladies'  Relief  Society. 

Miss  Rhoda  Pickering  was  the  complimented 
guest  at  a  bridge-tea  Wednesday  afternoon  given 
by  Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen  at  her  home  on 
Green  Street. 

Mr.  Alfred  Whit  tell  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Friday 
evening. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea 
Wednesday  afternoon   at   her   home   in   Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Masten  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  their  home  on  Washington  Street.  Accom- 
panied by  their  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masten  later 
attended  the  Assembly  Oriental  Ball  at  Scottish 
Rite  Hall.  Among  others  who  gave  dinners  pre- 
ceding the  affair  were  the  Misses  Ruth  Ferkins, 
Elsie    Booth,    Eleanor    and    Dorothy    Manning. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  of  Chico  was  the  guest  of 
honor  Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Darling  at   the   Francisca   Club. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Kittredge, 
who  has  recently  arrived  from  the  East.  Mrs. 
Kittredge  was  the  complimented  guest  Friday  at 
a  similar  affair  given  by  Miss  Ida  Bourn  at  her 
home   on    Broadway. 

Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Cowles  entertained  a  co- 
terie of  friends  at  an  informal  tea  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  home  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  James 
Marvin    Curtis. 

Master  James  Moffitt  was  host  Saturday  evening 
at  a  dinner  at  the  home  on  Broadway  of  his  par- 
ents. Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and   Mrs.   Moffitt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  L.  Van  Hulen  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  tea  Tuesday,  February  16,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Chester  Foute  and  Miss  Augusta  Foute. 

Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  was  the  complimented 
guest  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt   at    her  home  on    Broadway. 

The  Misses  Elvira,  Coralie,  and  Lenore  Mejia 
were  hostesses  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  in  honoi 
of  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  whose  engagement  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Donohoe  has  recently  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mann  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  on 
California    Street. 

Mrs.  Seward  McNear  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea 
at  her  home  on  Green  Street  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fee  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Monday  at  her  home  on 
Buchanan   Street. 

Mrs.  William  Shea  was  the  complimented  guest 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Jose- 
phine Lindley  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Joseph  Moody  was  host  at  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  his 
parents,   Mr.   and   Mrs.  Frederick  Moody. 

Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  entertained  a  large  number 
<.f  friends  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  bridge-tea  at 
the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Russell    Wilson. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Moore  was  hostess  Tuesday  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Miss  Sara  Coffin  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesday  evening  at  the  dinner-dance  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  Among  others  who  entertained 
on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lilley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Huse. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    II.    Macdonald    Spencer    gave    a 


dinner  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  Friday  even- 
ing, when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame  Friday  evening  preceding  the  calico 
dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  were  the 
complimented  guests  Saturday  evening  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson 
at    their   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Templcton  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  and 
matinee  party  Friday  afternoon,  when  a  dozen 
friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  gave  a  bridge-tea  at 
her  home  on  Lake  Street  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  a  coterie  of  friends  enjoyed   her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  afternoon  at  the  the  dansant  at 
the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

The  Misses  Elizabeth  Bull  and  Vesta  Reed  were 
the  complimented  guests  Thursday  afternoon  at  a 
tea  given  by  Miss  Marian  Huntington  at  her  home 
on    Maple    Street. 

Mrs.  William  Monroe  was  hostess  Thursday  at 
a  bridge-luncheon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Rucker,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Rucker  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Thursday  evening  at  a  bridge  party  at  their  home 
at    Fort    Scott. 

Captain  Walter  Cotchett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cotchett  gave  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Devisa- 
dero  Street  Tuesday  evening,  when  a  score  of 
friends   enjoyed    their   hospitality. 

Ensign  R.  E.  Bell,  U.  S.  N.,  was  host  at  a  tea 
Friday  afternoon  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Oregon. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Katherine  Mac- 
Adam. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Funston  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Hundred  Club  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  at  the  Presidio.  Mrs.  Funston 
will  leave  next  month  for  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
join  her  husband,  General  Frederick  Funston,  U. 
S.  A. 


1 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  departed 
Monday  for  New  Orleans  to  attend  the  Mardi 
Gras  festivities  en  route  to  Florida  and  Cuba. 
On  their  return  trip  they  will  visit  Captain  Clar- 
ence Edwards,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  at 
Panama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  of  Paris,  who 
have  come  to  California  to  reside,  have  leased  the 
home  on  Broadway  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dris- 
coll. 

Dr.  T.  Morris  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray  of 
Boston  are  spending  the  winter  at  El  Mirasol  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Among  others  established  at  EI 
Mirasol  are  Mr.  George  Fisher  Baker,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Dean  Sage  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sel- 
den  of  Albany,  New  York,  have  arrived  at  Mira- 
mar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  of  Santa 
Barbara  have  recently  been  visiting  Captain  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs.  McKittrick  at 
their    ranch   near    Bakersfield. 

Miss  Loleta  Armour  of  Chicago  is  visiting  her 
cousin  and  his  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Dan- 
forth  Armour,  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are 
spending  their  honeymoon.  Miss  Armour's  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  is  expected  to  arrive 
shortly  and  will  join  her  family  in  the  southern 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Irving  Wright  have  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  travel- 
ing during  the  past  three  years,  and  are  estab- 
lished  in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilcox  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Claire 
Wilcox,  are  here  from  Portland,  Oregon,  for  an 
indefinite  visit. 

Mr.  Allen  Hamilton  has  returned  from  Honolulu 
and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Hamilton,    at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Callahan,  who  arrived  recently  from 
Salt  Lake,  will  remain  several  months  in  this 
city.  Mrs.  Callahan  was  formerly  Miss  Gertrude 
Van    Wyck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Rumsey  are  coming 
from  New  York  for  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Rumsey  is  captain  of  the  Cooperstown 
polo  team  that  is  to  play  in  the  Exposition  tour- 
nament. Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Rumsey  was 
Miss    Mary    Harriman. 

Mrs.   Ryland  Wallace  and  her  son,   Mr.    Bradley 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

is  indispensable  to 
the  preparation  of 
the  finest  cake,  hot- 
breads,  rolls  and 
muffins. 


HAS  HO  SUBSTITUTE 

No  other  baking  powder  equals  it  in 
strength,  purity  and  wholesomeness. 


Wallace,    have   returned    from   Southern    California. 

Miss  Ruth  Taft  arrived  Monday  from  Boston 
and  is  the  guest  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Starr  Keeler,  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 
Miss  Taft  is  related  to  former  President  William 
H.    Taft. 

Mrs.  Dolly  Greenbaum  has  gone  to  Corouado 
with  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Fleishman, 
who  came  from  Cincinnati  to  attend  the  polo 
tournament. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Warren  Thayer  sailed  Sat- 
urday for  their  home  in  Honolulu  after  an  ex- 
tended  visit    in  this   city   and    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  have 
arrived  from  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  are  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Kruttschnitt's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Pickering.  They  were  accompanied  from 
Tucson  by  Mr.  Tenny  Williams,  fiance  of  Miss 
Rhoda   Pickering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitt  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  who  have  been  visiting  many  places  of  in- 
terest in  Southern  California,  will  visit  the  Expo- 
sition in  this  city  before  returning  East.  Mrs. 
Hitt  was  formerly  Miss  Katherine  Elkins  of  El- 
kins,   West   Virginia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  of  Burlingame  has  been 
spending  the  past  two  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry   T.    Scott  at  the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Spieker  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Drum,  will  leave  shortly  for  New  York,  where 
they  will  make  a  brief  visit  before  sailing  for 
Jamaica.  They  expect  to  be  away  about  two 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham  returned  Tues- 
day from  a  few  days'  visit  in   Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  King  sailed  Saturday 
for  Honolulu,   where  they  will  spend  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  has  arrived  from  New 
York  to  be  here  for  the  opening  of  the  Exposition 
and  will  be  at  the  Fairmont  during  an  indefinite 
visit  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  has  departed  for  New 
York,    where   she  will  make  a    brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  arrived 
last  week  in  New  York  after  a  visit  of  several 
months  in  London  with  their  son-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  who  are 
occupying  the  home  in  Grosvenor  Crescent  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Richard  McCreery. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Harms,  \5.  S.  A.,  arrived  re- 
cently en  route  to  Honolulu,  where  he  will  take 
up  his  new  duties. 

Brigadier-General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
one  time  in  command  of  this  department,  has  been 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment and  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps  in   Washington,  D.   C. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Harrigan,  XI.  S.  A.,  has  been 
detailed  as  inspector-instructor  of  the  militia  of 
California  with   headquarters  in   Sacramento. 

Colonel  Daniel  Cornman,  U.  S.  A.,  who  returned 
from  Vera  Cruz  on  account  of  illness  last  fall, 
has  been  retired  at  his  own  request. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Morrow,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at 
the  Letterman  General  Hospital  for  treatment. 

Major  William  F.  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  will  shortly 
assume  his  new  duties  at  the  Letterman  General 
Hospital. 

Major  Arthur  Thayer,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
at  the  Letterman  Hospital  for  some  time,  sailed 
on  the  transport  which  left  here  last  Friday. 

Lieutenant  David  Roscoe,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  de- 
tailed to  assist  Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  U.  S. 
A.,  at  the  Exposition.  Lieutenant  Roscoe  and 
Mrs.  Roscoe  are  coming  from  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey. 

Lieutenant  William  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  has  ar- 
rived from  the  East  and  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  assistant  to  Captain  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A„  the 
military   attache   to    the    Exposition. 

Mrs.  Soule,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Soule, 
U.  S.  N.,  left  recently  for  Olympia,  Washington, 
where  she  will  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Pettygrove. 

Captain  Alvin  B.  Barber,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Barber,  who  have  resided  in  Berkeley  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  been  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton, D.   C. 

Mrs.  McCaskey  of  Pacific  Grove,  widow  of  the 
late  General  William  S.  McCaskey,  returned  re- 
cently from  a  month's  visit  with  friends  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Captain  Holmes,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Mrs. 
Holmes,  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Margaret 
Holmes,  who  left  here  two  years  ago  for  Europe, 
are  residing  in  a  villa  on  one  of  the  Italian  lakes. 
Miss  Holmes  is  taking  a  course  of  nursing  at  a 
hospital  with  the  intention  of  offering  her  services 
to  the  Italians  should  they  be  involved  in  the 
war. 

Lieutenant  Kenyon  A.  Joyce,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now 
inspector-instructor  of  militia  cavalry  in  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington,  with  headquarters  in 
this    city. 

Captain  E.  A.  Stuart,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  to  his 
new  station  in  the  Philippines  on  the  LT.  S.  trans- 
port   which    left    Friday. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Lowe,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Emily 
Johnson,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Johnson  of  this  city. 


The  home  in  London  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Rose  Vincent  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Maud  Bourn,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  of  this 
city. 


A  Bible  distribution  station  will  be  built 
at  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  The  Scriptures  will  be  distributed 
in  127  different  languages,  and  every  sailor 
who  passes  through  the  Canal  will  be  given 
a  free  Bible. 


Benefit  for  Children's  Hospital. 
A  mardi  gras  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  will  be  held  in  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  next  Tuesday  evening.  The  advance 
sale  of  tickets  has  been  unusually  large,  which 
means  that  this  very  worthy  cause  will  be 
greatly  benefited.  Tickets  will  be  on  public 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  two  days  before 
the  ball,  but  they  may  be  obtained  now  from 
any  member  of  the  auxiliary  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  of  which  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron is  chairman,  and  at  the  leading  hotels  in 
this  city  and  Oakland. 


Grand  Canyon  Exhibit  at  the  Exposition. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Zone  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  stands  the 
Santa  Fe  exhibit — a  reproduction  of  the 
Grand  Canon  of  Arizona  and  Pueblo  Indian 
villages.  The  exhibit  covers  about  six  acres 
of  ground,  and  in  many  respects  is  the  great- 
est exhibit  ever  built  at  any  exposition.  Over 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  great  canon  are 
shown,  each  section  reproduced  accurately  and 
carefully,  and  wrought  so  wonderfully  that  it 
is  hard  for  the  observer  to  realize  that  he  is 
not  standing  actually  on  the  rim  of  the  canon 
itself. 

The  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona  at  the  Expo- 
sition is  viewed  from  observation-parlor  cars, 
moved  by  electricity  on  an  elevated  trestle 
along  the  rim  of  the  canon  and  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  great  gorge.  The  most 
brilliant  reds,  yellows,  purples,  and  combina- 
tions of  colors  that  give  the  misty  blue  haze 
that  hovers  over  the  canon  are  seen  also  in 
the  reproduction.  In  some  places  the  enor- 
mous depth  of  7000  feet  in  effect  has  been 
developed.  The  cost  of  building  this  replica 
was  $300,000,  the  expense  for  the  entire  work 
being  borne  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  from  whose  lines  the  canon 
is  accessible. 

On  the  roof  of  the  main  building  that  ex- 
tends across  the  entire  frontage  of  the  Grand 
Canon  exhibit  on  the  Zone  has  been  con- 
structed a  Pueblo  Indian  village,  wherein  the 
daily  life  and  the  character  of  this  tribe  of 
Indians  are  accurately  shown.  Navajo  blan- 
ket weaving,  pottery  making,  basket  weaving, 
grinding  corn  by  hand  with  stone  pestle,  and 
many  other  things  of  a  similar  character  will 
go  on  constantly,  and  the  public  will  be  per- 
mitted to  see  where  and  how  these  people  live 
and   what  they   do. 


During  1914,  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  eugenic  marriage  law,  4000  fewer  mar- 
riages were  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  board 
of  health  than  in  1913. 


EGGS— the  famous  "JUST  LAID"— shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
R.  R.,  2C. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
8  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,    Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEN, 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Refined  Anglo-French  lady  seeks  position  as 
companion-secretary,  companion-governess,  or 
would  help  in  office.  Perfect  English  and 
French,  highest  references.  Address  Miss 
Outran,  428  22A  Ave.,  or  phone  Pacific  4555. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

*S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Saturday,   Feb.    13,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,   Mar.  6,1915 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon   accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Mar.  20,  1915 

S.  S.  Shinyo   Maru Saturday,  April  3,1915 

*Calls  at  Manila. 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day  of  sailingv 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


HONOLULU 

$1  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  February  16,  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands.  Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class,  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St.,  San  Fran ciico 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Construction  of  a  bridge  for  the  use  of  pe- 
destrians crossing  the  Embarcadero  from  the 
Ferry  Building  to  the  foot  of  Market  Street 
will  begin  soon,  the  board  of  state  harbor 
commissioners  announce.  The  specifications 
as  approved  call  for  a  foot  bridge  from  the 
second  floor  of  the  Ferry  Building  just  north 
of  the   main    entrance. 


Dr.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding,  a  stockholder 
and  ex-director  in  the  firm,  has  filed  a  suit  in 
the  superior  court  against  George  A.  Moore 
&  Co.  for  the  restitution  to  the  company 
funds  amounting  to  $16,600  alleged  to  have 
been  paid  within  the  last  three  years  to  Duval 
Moore  and  F.  W.  Peters  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased  salaries   and  annual  bonuses. 

Working  with  a  "master  key,"  burglars  en- 
tered the  room  of  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Barron  at 
the  Bellevue  Hotel  and  stole  jewelry  to  the 
value  of  $3000.  Practically  the  entire  lot  has 
been  found  in  a  safe  deposit  box  in  a  local 
bank.  Martin  Rouse,  former  clerk  in  the 
hotel,  and  Albert  Harris  have  been  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  burglary. 


The  California  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
by  a  unanimous  decision  declared  that  the 
union  label  is  not  required  on  printed  sup- 
plies furnished  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
The  sweeping  decision  affects  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  printing  establishments  in  this  city. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Appellate 
Court  and  upheld  the  decision  of  Superior 
Judge  Se«well.  The  case  arose  by  the  refusal 
of  Mayor  Rolph  to  sign  a  contract  which  the 
board  of  supervisors  had  awarded  to  the  Neal 
Publishing  Company.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  charter  is  paramount,  but  does  not 
prohibit  buying  manufactured  printed  sup- 
plies  from  a  non-union  house. 


Sunday  and  Monday  the  worst  storm  in 
many  years  swept  the  bay,  doing  considerable 
damage.  Sunday  the  ferry  service  was  in- 
terrupted for  more  than  an  hour  owing  to 
the  gale.  

The  will  of  the  late  Judge  Carroll  Cook 
leaves  all  his  possessions,  real  and  personal, 
excepting  his  law  library,  to  his  daughters, 
Elsie  and  Houston  Cook.  The  law  library  and 
all  money  owing  him  is  bequeathed  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Bessie  G.  Cook.  The  total  value 
of  the  estate  is  placed  at  $10,000. 


M.  J.  Hynes,  public  administrator  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  since  1904, 
died  February  6.  Mayor  Rolph  has  appointed 
William  J.  Hynes,  brother  of  the  deceased,  to 
succeed  him.  W.  J.  Hynes  has  been  chief 
deputy  in  the  office  for  several  years. 


Accordingly  to  the  recently  issued  annual 
report  of  the  Catholic  Humane  Bureau, 
$70,139  were  received  last  year  from  the  state 
and  from  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  amount  was  supplemented  by 
$10,681.62  from  subscriptions  and  donations. 
of  which  $5428.88  were  the  proceeds  from  the 
charity  ball.  A  free  clinic  has  been  estab- 
lished at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  special  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  create  a  fund  for  sup- 
porting it.  

Dr.  George  E.  Ebright  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  appointed  president  of  the  state 
board  of  health  to  succeed  Dr.  Martin  Regens- 
berger,  whose  term  has  expired. 


Mrs.  Delia  B.  Fitting  has  filed  suit  against 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  to  recover  $100,234.60 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  Harold 
H.  Fitting,  civil  engineer,  a  victim  of  the  ele- 
vator accident  in  the  California-Pacific  Build- 
ing on  January  7.    

Preliminary  estimates  show  that  city  ex- 
penditures will  be  increased  $500,000  a  year 
if  all  of  the  proposed  charter  amendments 
carry.  It  is  said  that  the  ten  per  cent  dif- 
ferential for  the  benefit  of  home  industry,  if 
passed,  will  add  about, $300,000  a  year. 


amount  of  these  expenditures,  including  bond 
issues,  is  $13,828,711.89.  The  budget  appro- 
priation for  the  entire  year,  exclusive  of  bond 
money,    amounted   to    $14,916,465.16. 


The  foreign  trade  department  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  a 
statement  which  declares  that  the  exports 
from  San  Francisco  for  the  month  of  January 
amounted  to  more  than  $7,221,660,  an  increase 
of  $1,790,919  over  January  of  last  year. 


According  to  a  decision  rendered  by  Jud^e 
3raham  the  bequest  of  $750,000  made  to  the 
university  of  California  by  the  late  Ernest  V. 
Lowell  is  void.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  rela- 
ives  of  the  deceased  to  whom  the  bequest  re- 
verts will  make  a  gift  of  the  money  to  the 
miversicy  in  order  to  carry  out  their  brother's 
vishes.  

Livingston  Gilson,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
test-known  mining  engineers  of  the  Pacific 
-oast,  died  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  age 
•f  eighty-three  years.  He  came  to  California 
ii  1852  and  for  many  years  had  interests  in 
Tuolumne  County.  In  1870  he  went  into 
artnership  with  Henry  Janin  as  a  mining  ex- 
ert and  in  1896  became  chief  expert  for  the 
-ondon  Exploration   Company. 


By  formal  action  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors the  bond  issue  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Spring  Valley  properties  has  been  fixed  at 
$34,500,000  and  the  date  for  the  election  has 
been  set  for  April  20. 


Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  West  Coast- 
San  Francisco  Life  Insurance  Company,  filed 
last  Tuesday  heralded  the  merging  of  two  of 
San  Francisco's  oldest  insurance  concerns,  the 
West  Coast  Life  and  the  San  Francisco  Life 
Insurance  Companies.  All  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  merger  and  it  will  be 
consummated  as  soon  as  the  stockholders  give 
their  ratification.       

The  death  of  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  Jr., 
wife  of  the  cashier  of  the  Crocker  National 
Bank,  occurred  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
family  home,  1342  Jones  Street,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  two  years,  during  which  she  had  been 
an  invalid.  She  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Stuart  Haldorn  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann.  She 
was  born  in  San  Francisco  forty-two  years  ago 
and  passed   most   of  her  life   here. 


John  C.  Wilson  and  B.  A.  Wilbrand,  stock- 
brokers charged  with  embezzling  $17,600  from 
Louis  Rosenthal,  capitalist  and  insurance  man, 
were  acquitted  on  Wednesday  afternoon  after 
five  minutes'  deliberation  by  a  jury  in  Su- 
perior Judge   George  H.   Cabaniss's  court. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Auditor  Boyle  has  issued  a  statement  of  the 
nancial  condition  of  the  city  for  the  first  six 
nonths  of  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1, 
914,  and  ending  January  31,  1915.     The  total 


Joseph  H.  Choate,  the  dean  of  the  American 
bar,  has  just  begun  his  eighty-third  year.  He 
is  now  at  his  New  York  home  and  has  almost 
recovered  from  his  illness  of  last  summer, 
but  is  not  quite  as  active  as  he  was  in  his 
vigorous  late  'seventies. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  taken  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Aberdeen  and  Tara,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  Ireland,  over  which  he  was  lord-lieu- 
tenant for  about  ten  years.  Tara,  in  County 
Meath,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Irish 
kings  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  wife  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  Stockholm,  has  organized  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  American  women 
residents  of  Stockholm,  to  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican nurses  in  Europe.  She  says  the  Swedish 
Red  Cross  in  Stockholm  reports  that  it  is  not 
in  need  of  any  supplies. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Booth-Clibborn,  oldest 
daughter  of  the  late  General  William  Booth 
and  often  called  "the  greatest  woman 
preacher,"  has  come  from  France  to  the  United 
States  to  plead  for  American  intervention  in 
the  world  war.  Mrs.  Booth-Clibborn  spent 
thirty  years  in  France  and  Belgium,  doing  mis- 
sionary work.  She  withdrew  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  several  years  ago. 

While  his  work  and  responsibility  are  as 
great  as  any  of  the  commanders  of  the  vari- 
ous German  army  corps,  Dr.  von  Schjerning, 
general  staff  surgeon  of  the  army,  is  almost 
never  heard  of.  He  it  is  who  is  held  directly- 
responsible  for  the  work  performed  by  the 
surgical  division  of  the  army  all  along  the 
lines  of  action.  During  the  recent  illness  of 
the  Kaiser  Dr.  von  Schjerning  was  one  of  the 
staff  in  attendance  at  the  bedside  of  the 
stricken  war  lord.    ' 

John  C.  Cooper,  recently  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  District,  is  a  loco- 
motive engineer  and  has  long  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  1909 
he  was  elected  precinct  committeeman  ot 
Youngstown.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
state  legislature  and  became  a  leader  of  the 
Republican  minority  in  the  state  house  of 
representatives.  He  is  an  ardent  prohibitionist 
and  advocate  of  moral  measures.  In  February, 
1910,  he  became  a  "Billy"  Sunday  convert. 

Ambrose  Swasey,  who  recently  gave  $200,- 
000  to  engineernig  societies  to  promote  re- 
search in  that  field,  designed  and  built  the 
Lick,  Yerkes,  £nd  United  States  naval  ob- 
servatories. He  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  the  Cleveland 
Engineering  Society,  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  British  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society.  In  1900  he  received  from 
the  French  government  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  his  work  on  astronomical 
instruments. 

Charles  David  Marx,  who  has  just  been  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  is  head  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering   department    at    Stanford    University. 


Try  It  Tomorrow 
For  Breakfast 

And  you'll  like  it  so  well 
that  you'll  use  it  every  morn- 
ing in  preference  to  any 
other.  It  is  made  to  appeal 
to  people  of  discriminating 
taste,  and  is  of  such  excep- 
tional quality  that  its  makers 
invite  you  to  compare  it  with 
all  other  makes,  imported  or 
domestic. 

IMPERIAL  COCOA  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  finest  selected  cocoa 
beans  by  a  special  process,  discovered 
and  perfected  by  the  D.  Gbirardelli 
Company,  by  which  the  flavor  is  ex- 
ceptionally developed  and  improved. 

Though  wonderfully  rich, 
refreshing  and  invigorating, 
it  can  be  easily  assimilated 
by  the  weakest  stomach. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ask  for  IMPERIAL. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans— Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F-,  CAL. 
•  Consulting  Engineer  far  J.  E.  Kraft  &  Sam,  Architects. 


The  organization  has  60,000  members,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  conferred  such  an 
honor  on  a  man  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Professor  Marx  is  a  native  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  after  graduating  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity he  went  to  Germany,  taking  a  course 
at  the  Karlsruhe  Polytechnicum.  He  was 
United  States  assistant  engineer  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  improvement  project,  1882-84,  and 
prior  to  coming  to  California  was  professor 
of  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  minister  of 
finance  and  defense  in  the  Union  government 
of  South  Africa,  graduated  from  Cambridge 
and  became  attorney-general  under  the  Paul 
Kruger  regime  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
During  the  Boer  war  he  fought  against  the 
British.  He  is  now  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm, 
but  the  life  did  not  appeal  to  his  studious  na- 
ture, hence  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  South 
African  College  at  Stellanbosch.  He  took  one 
scholarship  after  another,  and  by  so  doing  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who, 
when  finances  were  required,  sent  the  youth 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  three 
years.  At  Cambridge  his  career  was  a  bril- 
liant one,  the  young  student  capturing  the 
gold  medal  and  heading  the  lists  of  both  parts 
of  the  law  tripos  of  1894. 

Frederick  Haynes  Newell,  known  as  the 
"father  of  the  reclamation  service,"  has  been 
relieved  from  his  position  as  director  of  that 
division  of  the  government's  business  after  a 
service  of  thirteen  years.  He  will  henceforth 
act  as  a  consulting  engineer  for  the  reclama- 
tion commission  at  a  per  diem  instead  of  a 
salary,  which  means  that  he  may  soon  be  out 
of  the  service  altogether.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  exceptional  reclamation  work  was  un- 
dertaken and  completed.  Probably  the  most 
spectacular  of  Mr.  Newell's  achievements  is 
the  Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona,  which  is  284 
feet  high  and  1080  feet  long  on  top,  supplying 
180,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world 
with  water  to  make  it  possible  to  till.  He  is 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  a  graduate  as  a  mining 
engineer  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Boston.  Following  graduation 
he  went  into  the  West  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Geodetical   Survey. 


Have  you  dined 

in  the 

Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


The  management  of  the 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Announces  the  inauguration 
of  Dancing  in  the  Rose 
Room,   week  -  day   evenings. 

Dinner  and  Supper  a  la  Carte 

Dancing  at  nine  o'clock 

Geary  Street  entrance,  or 
through  hotel. 


Extra  Santa  Fe  Service. 
On  February  7  the  Santa  Fe  put  on  extra 
train  service  from  the  East  to  take  care  of  the 
Exposition  influx  of  visitors.  The  "Mission- 
ary," with  standard  and  tourist  sleepers,  leaves 
Chicago  daily  at  10:30  a.  m. ;  the  "Texan" 
leaves  New  Orleans  daily,  and  the  regular 
trains,  the  "California  Limited.'!  "Overland," 
and  "Tourist  Flyer"  are  operated  according 
to  an  amended  schedule  which  shortens  the 
running  time. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND 

Table  d'hote  Dinners 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays.  Sundays. 

$1.25  per  plate  with  wine 

•  Informal  Dinner  Dansant  Thursdays 

Victor  Reiter.  Manager. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  readb 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh   Avenue,   New   Yor'; 
Branches:   London,   Paris,   Berlin,   S: 
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Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thorough!;  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shatter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  870 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First   Street,   corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 

X       MEANS       m 

SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 

X 
TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


'"Did  you  ever  play  cards  for  money  ?" 
"Yes,  but  I  never  got  it^-^CJeveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

City  man — How  many  servants  do  you 
keep?  Suburbanite — About  one  out  of  twelve. 
— Buffalo  Express. 

"She  promised  to  marry  him,  but  circum- 
stances prevented."  "What  circumstances  ?" 
"His." — Town  Topics. 

"At  last  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  troubles," 
exclaimed  the  Optimist.  "Which  end?"  asked 
the    Pessimist,    gloomily. — Life. 

Shopper — It  seems  to  me  these  eggs  are 
rather  small.  Merchant — Perhaps  they  are, 
mum,  a  trifle — owing  to  th'  war. — Judge. 

"This  place  is  now  under  martial  law,"  said 
the  townsman.  " 'Oo's  'e?"  asked  the  yokel. 
"Hany  relation  o'  Bonar  Law?" — Spectator. 

Mr.  Citybred — Do  your  cows  give  you  milk? 
Mr.  Tallgrass — No  one  ever  gives  me  nothin'. 
I  have  to  swap  'em  fodder  for  it. — Chicago 
News. 

"How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  to 
run  a  motor  car  ?"  "Oh,  three  or  four." 
"Weeks?"  "No,  motor  cars."— Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Teacher — What  calendar  do  we  use — the 
Gregorian  or  the  Julian?  William — Neither; 
ours  is  from  the  Blinkenstutter  Brewing  Com- 
pany.— Puck. 

Bright — An  apple  a  day  will  keep  the  doc- 
tor away,  says  this  article.  Simple  One — Yes, 
and  an  onion  a  day  will  keep  everybody  away. 
— Livingston  Lance. 

Mrs.  Newlyrich — I  didn't  know  Titian  was 
a  painter.  Miss  Causfique — What  did  you 
think  he  was?  Mrs.  Newlyrich — I  thought  it 
was  a  hair  dye. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  language 
of  flowers?"  "Only  this  much:  A  five-dollar 
box  of  roses  talks  a  heap  louder  to  a  girl  than 
a  fifty-cent  bunch  of  carnations." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"Ef  yo'  had  your  choice,  Liza,  which  would 
yo'  rather  do — live,  or  die  an'  go  to  heaven?" 
"Ah'd  rather  live."  "Why,  Liza  White,  yo' 
scan'lous  chile  !  Sunday-school  haint  done  yo' 
no  good  'tall !" — Life. 

Highbrozv  Guest  (on  porch  of  Southern 
hotel  in  evening) — Yonder  is  Saturn.  Low- 
brow Guest — Point  it  out  to  me.  Not  that  I 
care  a  rap,  only  just  so  I  can  tell  the  fellows 
back  North  that  I  saw  it. — Puck. 

Barber — Hair  pretty  thin,  sir.  Been  that 
way  long?  Man  in  Chair — Long?  I  was  born 
that  way.  It  is  true  that  subsequently  I  en- 
joyed a  period  of  hirsute  efflorescence,  but  it 
did  not  endure. — Boston   Transcript. 

"You  admit  you  are  guilty,  then,"  thundered 
the  judge.  "Ah  do,  jedge.  Ah's  guilty.  Ah 
stole  dem  pants.  But,  your  honah,  dere  aint 
no  sin  when  de  motive  am  good.  Ah  stole 
dem  pants  to  get  baptized  in." — Harper's 
Magazine. 

Lady  (purchasing  alarm  clock) — Never 
mind,  thank  you.  I  won't  take  one  if  they've 
been  made  in  Germany.  It  would  be  sure  to 
play  some  dirty  trick.  Go  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  or  something  of  that  sort ! — Lon- 
don   Opinion. 

"I  tell  you,  comrades,"  cried  the  Socialist 
orator,    "if    you    will    only    give    Socialism    a 

chance,  you  will  find  it  works "     "Aw,  go 

wan !"  replied  the  cheer  leader  in  the  au- 
dience. "What  we  want  is  suthin'  that  abol- 
ishes work." — Judge. 

Doctor — You  have  nervous  dyspepsia,  same 
as  Brown  had.  His  was  caused  by  worrying 
over  his  butcher's  bill.  I  directed  him  to  stop 
worrying.  Stranger — Yes,  and  now  he's 
cured,  and  I've  got  it.  I'm  his  butcher. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Bachelor,  with  the  conscious 
pride  of  sacrifice.  "I  make  a  point  of  giving 
up  certain  pleasures  during  Lent."  "Huh  !" 
snorted  the  Married  Man.  "You  bachelors 
have  a  cinch  on  that  sort  of  thing.  What  are 
forty  days  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five?" — 
Town  Topics. 

"It  seems  a  pity,  my  dear  Miss  Gotham, 
that  you  New  York  society  women  don't  give 
up  more  of  your  time  to  raising  money  for 
the  war  sufferers."  "My  dear  Marjorie,  how 
can  you  say  such  a  thing?  Haven't  I  sat  up 
until  two  o'clock  for  three  nights  now  playing 
charity   bridge?" — Life. 

Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee 
(in  our  village) — Now  I'm  a-goin'  to  hofTer  a 
suggestion.  Hi  suggest  that  when  this  'ere 
Belgium  family  'ave  got  settled  down  like 
that  two  hevenin's  per  week  we  should  'ave 
'em  'ere,  to  hedicate  us  into  Frenchy  talk, 
and  in  return  we'd  learn  'em  Hinglish.  See? 
— London  Opinion. 

"Why  do  tjiey  say  'as  smart  as  a  steel 
trap'  ?"  asked  the  talkative  boarder.  "I  never 
could  see  anything  particularly  intellectual 
about   a   steel   trap."      "A    steel    trap   is   called 


smart,"  explained  an  elderly  person  in  his 
sweetest  voice,  "because  it  knows  exactly  the 
right  time  to   shut   up." — Stray  Stories. 

Old  Lady — This  be  a  terrible  war,  doctor. 
He — It  is,  indeed.  Old  Lady — It's  a  pity 
some  one  don't  catch  that  there  old  Kruger. 
He — Ah,    you   mean   the   Kaiser.      Old  Lady — 


Aw — changed  his  name,   has  he — deceitful  old 
varmint  ? — Punch. 

Brigadier-General — 1   want    to   get   the   most  I 
powerful    pair    of   binoculars    you    have.      Op- 
tician— Here  you  are,  sir.     Made  in  Germany. 
With    these    glasses    you    can    even    see    the! 
United  States  army. — Life. 
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"  Well,   it's   my    own    fault  —  I    should    have 
placed  them  in  a  safe  deposit  box." 
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Rival  Filibusters. 

The  President  is  still  in  grievous  difficulties  over  the 
Shipping  Bill,  and  they  are  difficulties  that  he  might 
have  avoided  but  for  his  disposition  to  identify  his 
own  wishes  and  opinions  with  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  the  country  at  large.  Washington  reports  speak  of 
an  extra  session  as  being  not  yet  inevitable,  but  since 
the  President  is  determined  not  to  recede  from  his 
position  and  his  opponents  are  equally  determined  not 
to  recede  from  theirs,  it  looks  as  though  there  were  no 
escape. 

But  legislation  by  filibuster  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, both  at  the  points  of  efficacy  and  dignity.  A  fili- 
buster to  be  successful  needs  nothing  more  than  an  iron 
physical  capacity  and  an  inexhaustible  power  of  speech. 
It  is  a  rather  demeaning  and  humiliating  exhibition  for 
a  great  legislative  assembly,  and  certainly  one  that  con- 
duces neither  to  political  wisdom  nor  to  public  respect. 
The  filibuster  has  now  been  put  into  practice  by 
both   parties.     The   Democrats,   of   course,   were   filled 


with  a  righteous  indignation  at  a  procedure  frankly 
described  as  coercion  and  blackmail,  but  the  desertion 
of  nine  Democratic  senators  put  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot,  and  they  proceeded  with  a  most  energetic  filibuster 
on  their  own  account  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  re- 
inforcements necessary  to  prevent  a  defeat. 

An  amusing  feature  was  furnished  by  Senator  Owen 
of  Oklahoma.  Senator  Owen's  long  suit  may  be  de- 
scribed as  congressional  morality,  and  so  he  prepared 
a  lengthy  and  ponderous  speech  on  "cloture  in  the 
Senate,"  containing  the  usual  ponderous  platitudes  on 
the  evils  of  obstruction.  Senator  Owen  thought  so 
much  of  his  speech  that  he  had  several  thousand  copies 
printed  for  distribution  among  his  admiring  con- 
stituents. On  the  first  page  appears  the  following 
warning : 

The  minority  veto  in  the  Senate,  with  its  power  to  prevent 
the  majority  from  fulfilling  its  pledges  to  the  American  people, 
should  end.  The  right  to  obstruct  the  public  business  by  a 
factional  filibuster  must  cease.  The  power  of  an  individual 
senator  to  coerce  or  blackmail  the  Senate  must  be  terminated. 
These  national  evils  can  no  longer  be  concealed  by  the  false 
cloak  of  "freedom  of  debate." 

But  the  printing  presses  had  hardly  ceased  to  revolve 
before  the  Democratic  filibuster  was  in  full  blast  and 
Senator  Owen's  great  speech  was  somewhat  up  in  the 
air.  But  probably  it  was  distributed  just  the  same. 
The  Oklahoma  Democrats  will  not  know  enough  of  the 
facts  to  be  critical.  , 

Flags  and  Blockades. 

There  is  at  least  a  ray  of  comfort  in  the  diplomatic 
fog  that  envelops  the  American  dispute  with  Germany 
and  England.  The  correspondence  is  evidently  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lansing  of  the  State  Department,  which 
is  precisely  where  it  ought  to  be.  If  Mr.  Bryan  can 
be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  innocuous  absurdity  which 
is  his  natural  home  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
American  cause  will  lose  nothing  from  the  manner  of 
its  presentation.  The  notes  already  dispatched  are 
classic  models  of  what  such  notes  ought  to  be. 

Now  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  dispute  in  its 
graver  aspects  is  not  to  be  settled  by  mere  appeals  to 
what  is  farcically  known  as  international  law  nor  by 
the  invocation  of  documents  framed  to  meet  conditions 
that  no  longer  exist.  There  is  no  conceivable  law,  nor 
document,  nor  agreement,  that  can  be  allowed  to  justify 
the  sinking  of  an  American  ship  engaged  on  its  proper 
business,  nor  that  can  justify  a  possible  provocation  of 
such  an  act.  If  there  is  any  such  law  or  custom  then 
it  stands,  ipso  facto,  nullified.  If  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  British  ships  causes  a  distrust  that  is  dan- 
gerous to  American  ships,  then  the  flag  must  not  be  so 
used,  even  though  a  thousand  precedents  were  violated. 
That  point  is  so  evident  that  it  need  not  be  argued. 
And  it  certainly  will  not  be  argued. 

The  present  dispute  originated  in  the  announced  de- 
termination of  Germany  to  blockade  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  France  by  means  of  submarines,  or  rather  to 
declare  a  war  zone  around  those  coasts  which  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  would  be  the  same  thing  as  a 
blockade.  Now  the  blockade  as  a  war  measure  is  per- 
fectly understood,  but  a  blockade  by  means  of  sub- 
marines is  not  understood,  seeing  that  submarines  have 
never  before  figured  in  a  war.  International  law  is 
fairly  clear  on  the  subject  of  blockades.  If  foreign 
ships  venture  within  the  blockaded  area  they  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  They  are  liable  to  be  overhauled,  and 
if  they  contain  contraband  they  may  be  captured  or 
sunk,  but  with  certain  restrictions  incidental  to  the 
saving  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  announce  a  blockade.  It  must 
be  a  real  and  an  effective  blockade.  That  is  to  say,  the 
blockading  force  must  make  it  practically  impossible  to 
enter  the  forbidden  area  without  detection.  Now 
whether  Germany  can  establish  a  real  blockade  of  this 
long  coast  line  by  means  of  some  fifty  submarines  at  most 


is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  experts.  If  it  is  decided 
that  such  a  force  is  inadequate  and  that  the  blockade 
is  not  effective,  then  neutral  ships  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  disputed  area  and  to  all  the  ordinary  immunities  of 
neutrals. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  much  more  vexatious 
question.  It  is  a  rule  of  war  that  the  passengers  and 
sailors  of  a  merchant  ship  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
necessity  for  capturing  a  cargo,  and  Germany  has  faith- 
fully adhered  to  this  rule  in  the  many  cases  where  her 
warships  have  seized  the  craft  of  her  enemy.  In  many, 
perhaps  most,  instances  she  has  destroyed  the  craft, 
but  not  until  passengers  and  crew  have  been  removed 
either  to  the  warship  or  to  their  own  boats.  But  is  it 
possible  to  observe  such  a  rule  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
marine, where  surprise  is  the  first  essential  to  success? 
The  submarine  moves  slowly.  The  moment  she  is 
seen  she  is  in  danger.  Even  a  rifle  bullet  may  disable 
her.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  run  away  from  her, 
and  even  her  terrible  torpedo  may  be  evaded.  How  is 
it  possible  that  she  should  first  satisfy  herself  of  the 
nationality  of  her  suspected  enemy,  that  she  should 
overhaul  her,  or  arrange  for  the  safety  of  her  crew 
and  passengers?  She  can  not  place  a  prize  crew  on 
board,  for  she  has  no  available  men.  Nor  can  she  ac- 
commodate the  human  beings  on  board  her  victim. 
Even  setting  them  adrift  in  their  own  boats  might 
easily  be  a  sentence  of  death.  Germany's  plea  that  her 
vital  interests  are  "sufficient  excuse  for  every  method 
of  warfare"  may  be  valid  enough  when  applied  strictly 
and  precisely  to  her  enemies,  but  when  she  warns  all 
neutral  ships  to  keep  away  from  the  supposedly 
blockaded  area  because  "their  becoming  victims  of  tor- 
pedoes directed  against  the  enemy's  ships  can  not  be 
averted"  she  is  on  something  more  than  questionable 
ground.  It  not'  only  can  be  averted,  but  it  must  be 
averted.  The  horror  of  sending  even  an  enemy's  mer- 
chant ship  to  the  bottom  without  an  instant's  warning 
to  crew  or  passengers  is  evident  enough,  but  with  that 
we  need  not  immediately  concern  ourselves.  But  the 
prospect  of  the  New  York,  for  example,  being  suddenly 
torpedoed  into  perdition  with  hundreds  of  American 
lives  on  board  is  not  one  to  be  viewed  with  equanimity. 
If  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  "can  not  always  be 
averted,"  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  very  plainh 
that  the  consequences  of  such  an  act  "can  not  always  be 
averted."  And  there  is  no  need  to  say  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be. 

The  use  of  a  misleading  flag  is  not  in  itself  an  offense. 
It  has  been  done  a  thousand  times  and  by  all  nations. 
The  Emden  flew  a  Japanese  flag  when  on  her  raiding 
expeditions,  and  American  ships  are  said  to  have  done 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Lawrence  in  "The 
Principles  of  International  Law"  says :  "With  regard 
to  private  vessels,  their  nationality  is  shown  by  the  flag 
they  are  entitled  to  fly.  A  false  flag  may  be  hoisted, 
but  the  right  of  search  is  a  protection  to  belligerents 
against  such  an  obvious  device."  The  British  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1894  contains  this  proviso:  "If  a  per- 
son uses  the  British  flag  and  assumes  the  British  na- 
tional character  on  board  a  ship  owned  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  persons  unqualified  to  own  a  British  ship,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  ship  appear  to  be  British, 
the  ship  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  act 
unless  the  assumption  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  capture  by  the  enemy  or  by  a  foreign  ship  of 
war  in  the  exercise  of  some  belligerent  right."  Bel- 
ligerents, says  Lawrence,  may  protect  themselves 
against  the  false  flag  by  the  right  of  search,  and  here 
we  see  the  futility  of  laws  and  precedents  designed  for 
other  conditions.  For  the  submarine  can  not  exercise 
the  right  of  search.  And  since  she  is  debarred  from 
the  remedy  she  ought  to  be  absolved  also  in  mi  the 
need  of  such  a  remedy.  False  flags  on: 
flown,  and  if  that  principle  is  once  cle  1 

in  the  case  of  the  American  flag  it  would  w 
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the  air.  but  it  would  remove  the  last  possible  excuse  for 
such  calamitous  mistakes  as  are  now  threatened. 

But  that  the  Lusitania  intended  to  deceive  any  one 
is  unthinkable.  She  could  not  do  so  if  she  tried.  As 
well  might  the  Statue  of  Liberty  proclaim  herself  to  be 
a  mining  shack  as  the  Lusitania  pretend  to  be  anything 
else.  Her  captain  may  have  intended  to  secure  a  few- 
minutes'  hesitation  in  case  of  attack,  which  would  have 
been  to  his  advantage,  or  he  may  have  meant  the  flag 
as  an  indication  that  there  were  Americans  on  board. 
Or  it  may  have  been  a  mere  piece  of  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  admiralty,  and  this  is  the  most  likely  sup- 
position of  all.  But  whatever  the  legal  rights  of  the 
procedure  may  be,  it  must  not  be  repeated.  This  ruse  de 
guerre  has  outlived  its  usefulness..  It  deceives  no  one 
and  it  is  essentially  ugly.  And  since  it  has  become  dan- 
gerous to  American  ships  it  must  be  discontinued.  And 
of  course  it  will  be  discontinued. 

But  the  larger  question  of  the  blockade  remains.  Is 
it  effective  or  not?  Are  submarines  capable  of  any 
effective  blockade?  And  for  the  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these  we  shall  have  to  wait.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  can  be  solved  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  dreadful 
test  of  experiment 


Grand  Opera. 

The  visit  of  the  Bevani  Opera  Company  was  an 
event  of  some  importance,  not  only  to  those  who 
enjoyed  their  very  fine  and  finished  performances,  but 
also  to  music  lovers  in  general,  who  were  thus  given 
cause  to  hope  that  San  Francisco  may  yet  become  a 
centre  of  operatic  art.  The  Bevani  company  labored 
under  the  disadvantage  of  playing  at  a  theatre  identi- 
fied with  another  form  of  the  drama.  It  was  an  inno- 
vation, and  innovations  require  time  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  public  mind.  But  these  were  incidentals 
inseparable  from  the  existing  conditions  and  without 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  performances.  And  the 
quality  of  the  performances  was  beyond  criticism.  It 
was  faultless.  Even  those  whose  recollections  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Minnie  Hauk  have  never  seen  anything 
finer  than  the  "Carmen"  of  the  Bevani  company.  It 
was  art  in  its  highest  form,  and  it  was  beautiful  enough 
to  delight  the  most  fastidious. 

The  artistic  success  of  the  Bevani  company  is  an 
indication,  and  one  among  many,  that  we  have  over- 
estimated the  values  of  the  great  vocal  stars  in  the  pro- 
duction of  opera.  Even  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  Xew  York  has  had  the  courage  to  defy  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  song  trust  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  invasion  of  singers  from  Europe  to  reduce  sal- 
aries to  something  like  a  reasonable  figure.  It  is  true 
that  Caruso  has  returned  to  Europe,  and  he  may  be 
followed  by  others.  But  grand  opera  will  go  on  just 
the  same  and  just  as  acceptably.  The  public  is  willing 
to  appreciate  competent  work,  even  though  the  name 
of  the  worker  be  relatively  unknown.  This  adulation 
of  great  names  is  little  more  than  a  superstition.  It 
is  easily  dissipated.  And  when  it  has  been  dissipated 
it  will  be  found  financially  possible  to  produce  grand 
opera  in  cities  where  it  has  been  deemed  impossible. 
And  it  may  be  said,  although  with  bated  breath,  that 
musical  appreciation  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  greatest 
cities.  Quite  the  contrary.  Where  grand  opera  has 
been  taken  on  tour  with  the  less  well  known  and  there- 
fore cheaper  singers  it  has  usually  been  successful, 
sometimes  more  so  than  where  a  whole  galaxy  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  have  been  displayed  on  the  pro- 
grammes. 

The  singers  must,  of  course,  be  competent  That 
goes  without  saying.  And  competence  is  the  first  es- 
sential, and  not  some  world-famous  name.  Contrary  to 
the  conventional  opinion,  we  do  not  go  to  look  at  a 
singer,  but  to  hear  him.  He  is  judged  by  his  voice,  and 
not  by  his  success  in  insinuating  himself  into  the  lime- 
light The  Bevani  company  contained  no  scintillating 
names,  but  it  did  contain  the  highest  operatic  merit, 
and  those  who  heard  their  productions  were  in  agree- 
ment that  they  had  never  heard  anything  better.  And 
what  more  can  be  wished  for? 

Now  unless  the  "movies''  are  henceforth  to  rule  the 
dramatic  roost  we  shall  have  to  give  some  serious  atten- 
tion 'o  the  no-star  opera.  Mary  Pickford  is  doubtless 
among  the  winsomest  of  God's  creatures,  but  on  the 
can>  as  she  is  lamentably  dumb,  and  we  have  two  ears 
ell  as  two  eyes,  and  the  disposition  to  delight  them 
all  s-multaneously.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  a  Pacific  Coast  Opera  Company  on  tour  be- 
-n   Seattle   in   the   north   and   Los   Angeles   in   the 


south.  Or  perhaps  even  a  purely  California  company 
on  circuit  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  with 
stays  at  Alameda  and  Oakland.  It  needs  no  more  than 
the  initial  courage  and  confidence,  and  the}'  would  not 
be  misplaced.  And  we  should  find  then  that  we  had 
not  only  done  a  remarkably  good  thing  for  ourselves, 
but  that  we  had  set  a  musical  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  exactly  what  California  ought 
to  do.  , 

A  Spanish  Protest. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  Spain  and  other  European  powers 
are  preparing  a  joint  protest  against  the  anarchy  in 
Mexico  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  somewhat  delicate 
situation,  and  a  situation  that  should  never  have  arisen. 
Spain  has  now  received  the  extremity  of  insult  that  it 
I  was  possible  for  the  barbarians  governing  Mexico  to 
inflict  Her  minister,  Jose  Caro,  was  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  with  all  his  suite  and  he  is 
now  a  refugee  on  an  American  warship  at  Vera  Cruz. 
But  for  the  fact  that  Mexico  is  politically  irresponsible 
for  her  actions  she  would  now  be  at  war  with  Spain. 
And  of  course  all  Spaniards  throughout  the  country  are 
in  peril  of  their  lives,  a  predicament  that  they  share  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  with  all  other  foreigners,  in- 
cluding Americans.  Xow  Americans  by  this  time  are 
probably  hopeless  of  aid  or  protection,  but  they  may 
'  receive  these  blessings  vicariously,  so  to  speak,  through 
the  protests  of  Europe.  And  but  for  the  war  we  may 
be  sure  that  those  protests  would  already  have  been 
insistent 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  look  into  the 
executive  mind  at  Washington  and  so  to  ascertain  if 
there  are  any  plans  or  policies  toward  Mexico  hidden 
in  its  depths.  Is  there  anything  at  all  there  except  drift 
and  vacillation  and  the  vague  hope  that  something  will 
turn  up? 

There  have  now  been  four  presidents  of  Mexico  since 
the  usual  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  ballot-box 
government  wras  supposed  to  have  been  ushered  in  by 
the  expulsion  of  Huerta.  Francisco  Carbajal  fled  to 
Europe,  thereby  showing  that  at  least  he  had  discre- 
tion. Then  came  Carranza.  whose  term  of  office  was 
short  and  strenuous.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gutierrez, 
and  after  Gutierrez  came  Garza.  Xow  the  unspeakable 
Villa  is  exercising  whatever  authority  exists,  but  even 
the  official  mind  must  admit  that  the  passage  from 
Huerta  to  Villa  is  hardly  along  the  broad  road  of  con- 
stitutional democracy  that  the  collegiate  text-books  had 
given  us  the  right  to  expect.  Surely  we  did  not  invade 
Mexico  in  so  ridiculous  a  way,  in  so  tragic  a  way,  in 
order  to  install  Villa  in  the  presidential  chair.  If  the 
President  had  so  strong  an  objection  to  a  "murderer," 
what  must  be  now  his  feeling  toward  a  man  who  is  not 
only  a  murderer,  but  a  common  professional  cutthroat? 

The  President  has,  of  course,  no  policy  with  regard 
to  Mexico  except  the  policy  of  drift.  Perhaps  a 
threatened  interference  from  Europe  may  help  to  clarify 
the  situation. 

The  Full  Crews  Law. 

Thirteen  railroad  companies  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Xew  Jersey  have  now  determined  on  an  action  that 
should  have  been  taken  long  ago  and  to  make  a  direct 
public  appeal  for  the  removal  of  exactions  that  are  irk- 
some and  extortionate. 

The  immediate  cause  of  complaint  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Full  Crews  law,  thus  ingeniously  named  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  it  is  a  law  enacted  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  safety.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  a  law  intended  to  enforce  the  employment  of  many 
thousands  of  men  whose  services  are  not  required  and 
who  actually  render  no  services  whatever.  Economic- 
ally it  is  indefensible.  It  is  simply  a  system  of  enforced 
charity.  It  is  as  senseless  as  employing  men  to  count 
the  grains  of  sand  in  a  bucket. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  result  of  this  direct 
and  argued  appeal.  If  it  is  received  with  any  sort  of 
recognition  that  these  great  railroad  corporations  are 
performing  services  essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation 
then  the  result  will  not  be  at  all  in  doubt.  If  the  public 
is  now  disposed  to  treat  the  railroads  without  prejudice 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  fair  play  that  they  would  ex- 
tend to  any  other  great  enterprise — the  ocean-carrying 
trade,  for  example — the  Full  Crews  law  will  be  repealed 
and  its  only  beneficiaries  will  be  invited  to  go  to  work 
like  other  people. 

Eventually  that  will  have  to  be  done.  The  taxpayers 
will  presently  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
are  actuallv  the  victims  of  the  extortion  that  is  being 


practiced  and  that  every  cent  of  these  unnecessary 
wages  is  being  paid  by  them.  A  railroad  company,  like 
a  grocer  or  a  butcher,  must  either  cover  its  expenses  by 
adequate  prices  or  become  bankrupt,  and  if  those  ex- 
penses are  artificially  swollen  by  superfluous  wage  bills 
the  cost  of  the  commodity  must  be  proportionately  high. 
There  can  be  no  more  obvious  economic  truth  than 
that 

Of  course  an  awakening  will  come,  but  possibly  not 
before  the  pinch  of  high  prices  has  become  still  more 
acute.  Excessive  and  fanatical  regulation  costs  money 
and  the  public  pays  it.  Boards  and  commissions 
and  inspectors  cost  money  and  the  public  pays  it 
all.  The  public  pays  everything,  and  the  process  of 
inventing  profitable  commissions  and  boards  and  in- 
spectorships for  which  the  public  is  to  pay  has  become 
an  art.  But  when  the  public  is  invited  also  to  pay  the 
wages  of  thousands  of  men  whose  services  are  wholly 
fictitious  it  seems  time  to  draw  the  line.  And  of  course 
it  will  be  drawn. 

Sundayism. 

Intelligent  persons  have  so  far  been  content  to  look 
upon  the  mountebank  performances  of  "Billy"  Sunday 
with  an  amused  or  contemptuous  indifference.  The 
baser  order  of  mind,  whether  lay  or  religious,  demands 
its  pabulum  of  sensation  and  emotionalism  and  it 
usually  gets  it.  either  at  a  Bull-Moose  convention,  a 
feminist  mass  meeting  pledged  to  end  the  war  not  later 
than  next  Friday  afternoon,  or  through  the  maniacal 
ravings  of  the  revivalist.  These  are  among  the  neu- 
rotic tendencies  of  the  day  for  which  time  and  laughter 
are  the  only  remedies. 

But  the  Rev.  Luke  M.  Steele  of  Philadelphia  sounds 
a  note  of  warning  that  ought  not  to  fall  upon  deaf  ears, 
although  probably  it  will.  Philadelphia  has  just  been 
swept  by  the  Sunday  tornado  and  is  presumably  now  in 
a  state  of  grace  which  we  hope  will  bear  fruit  But  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Steele  has  doubts.  He  thinks  that  even  a 
state  of  grace  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  if 
it  uproots  reason  and  substitutes  impulse  for  reflection. 
And  so  he  warns  his  audience  "of  a  time  when,  taught 
by  you  to  feel  instead  of  to  think,  these  same  crowds 
shall  be  swayed  by  self-seeking  agitators." 

That,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  and  what  will  happen  in  the  future,  and  with 
an  increasing  momentum  under  the  impetus  of  a  polit- 
ical and  religious  Sundayism.  This  particular  dema- 
gogue— and  no  less  a  demagogue  because  he  happens  to 
be  a  minister — preaches  a  theology  of  the  crudest  and 
crudest  kind,  a  theology  that  would  be  scorned  by  a 
self-respecting  cannibal.  But  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
mesmerizing  an  otherwise  intelligent  audience  into  its 
acceptance  and  bringing  them  in  floods  of  hysterical 
tears  to  the  mourners'  bench.  He  does  it  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  acrobatic  performances  and  a  surprising 
but  not  enviable  vocabulary  of  slang  and  profanity.  He 
could  persuade  that  same  audience  of  anything  else  that 
he  pleased.  He  could  embark  his  hearers  on  a  crusade 
for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Turks, 
on  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  JewTS,  or  on  a 
pogrom  for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews.  And  for  an 
appropriate  fee  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  might  not 
do. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  emotionalism,  al- 
though actually  emotionalism  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  tuberculosis  or  Bryanism.  But  none  the  less  we 
may  well  be  on  our  guard  against  a  collective  hysteria, 
a  sort  of  mob  neurosis,  which  is  invoked  by  the  sup- 
pression of  intelligence  and  which  is  quite  capable  of 
all  mob  crimes,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  mob  con- 
sciousness is  the  most  frightful  thing  on  earth.  An 
incendiary  theology  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  thing, 
although  it  is  a  contemptible  thing.  But  it  produces  a 
state  of  emotionalism  that  may  easily  become  dangerous 
in  adroit  and  turbulent  hands."" 

The  present  epidemic  of  collective  hysteria  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  first  Bull-Moose  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  when  men  and  women  sobbed  and 
laughed  and  cheered  with  all  the  abandon  of  dementia. 
But  it  has  traveled  far  since  then.  Movement  has  fol- 
lowed movement,  and  the  one  essential  to  a  successful 
"launch"  has  been  the  capacity  to  sob  in  public.  They 
float  to  their  absurd  triumphs  upon  tears,  and  then  they 
disappear,  elbowed  out  of  the  way  by  some  competitive 
silliness.  Xever  was  there  such  a  contagion  of  excite- 
ment as  now,  and  we  shall  certainly  be  fortunate  if 
the  era  of  tear-stained  emotionalism  is  not  presently 
utilized  by  some  "Billy"  Sunday  who  will  preach  a  hell- 
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fire  more  tangible   and   more   real   than  the  venerable 
theological  bogev  of  the  religious  revivalist. 


Life-Saving  Stations. 

Presumably  the  powers  that  be  know  why  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  receive  such  inadequate  attention  from 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service,  but  if  so  they 
are  quite  successful  in  keeping  that  knowledge  to  them- 
selves. Possibly  they  think  the  Pacific  Coast  is  unin- 
habited. From  Florida  to  Maine,  seventeen  hundred 
miles  of  coast,  there  are  197  life-saving  stations,  where- 
as from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  thirteen  hundred 
miles  of  coast,  there  are  only  18  such  stations.  After 
making  all  due  allowances  for  the  wild  Atlantic  weather 
the  discrepancy  is  a  startling  one,  and  it  should  be 
lessened   forthwith. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  not  a  single  life- 
saving  station  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  equipped 
by  the  government  with  a  wireless  apparatus,  which  is 
surely  an  essential  to  maritime  safety.  Now  a  wire- 
less apparatus  is  not  a  costly  affair  and  its  absence  is 
inexcusable  where  human  lives  are  at  stake.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  wireless  apparatus  at  the  little  sta- 
tion of  Bandon  in  Oregon,  but  in  this  case  it  was 
actually  installed  by  the  crew  at  their  own  expense,  the 
men  subscribing  $112  from  their  meagre  pay. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  now  open.  Ships  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  will  be  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  their  captains. 
In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  service  we  may  expect 
to  hear  of  unnecessary  losses  of  life,  and  if  this  is  so 
it  will  be  a  grave  reproach  to  the  authorities,  who  have 
been  reminded  over  and  over  again  of  a  need  that  is 
now  pressing.  Last  year  the  value  of  cargoes  lost  or 
endangered  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  $18,000,000. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Mails  between  the  United  States  and  European  coun- 
tries, after  a  long  period  of  interruption,  are  now  mov- 
ing almost  normally.  Early  in  the  war  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  because  all  the  German  ships 
went  out  of  commission,  which  made  it  difficult  to  get 
American  mail  into  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Now  there  are  regular  sailings  from  the  United  States 
to  Holland  ports,  to  Italian  ports,  and  to  the  ports  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  United  States  mails  reach 
Germany  and  Austria  from  the  north  through  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Holland  and  from  the  south  through 
Italy.  Delay  in  receipt  and  transmission  of  German 
mail  is  probably  due  to  the  interior  state  of  affairs  in 
that  country  and  to  the  strict  censorship  being  exer- 
cised there.  Germany,  it  appears,  declines  to  permit 
mail  to  go  into  or  come  out  of  the  country  without 
close  inspection.  Very  recently  the  American  postal 
authorities  have  arranged  to  get  parcel  post  packages 
into  Germany  by  way  of  Holland. 


An  unofficial  report  from  Washington  says  that  Sena- 
tor Borah  has  been  showing  a  predilection  for  Oyster 
Bay  as  the  scene  of  those  little  week-end  jaunts  so 
necessary  for  the  refreshment  of.  tired  legislators. 
Oyster  Bay  is  a  delightfully  salubrious  spot,  but  then 
people  will  talk,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  presi- 
dential election  politics  are  beginning  to  loom  above  the 
horizon.  If  Senator  Borah  can  refrain  from  being  so 
radical  as  to  frighten  away  the  safe  and  sane  conserva- 
tives, and  at  the  same  time  radical  enough  to  secure  the 
support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  at  least  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
silence,  he  would  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  work 
for  such  presidential  ambitions  as  he  may  be  supposed 
to  harbor.  And  it  may  be  said  in  all  seriousness  that 
at  the  moment  there  is  no  one  else  in  sight  and  avail- 
able who  is  better  fitted  to  carry  the  olive  branch  of 
conciliation  and  compromise. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
the  woman  also  may  be  indicted  as  particeps  criminis  in 
prosecutions  under  the  Mann  Act,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  particeps  criminis  she  usually  is.  According  to  the 
opinions  of  Washington  lawyers  ''this  decision  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  prosecutions  very  difficult,"  and 
since  most  prosecutions  are  built  on  a  foundation  of 
blackmail  we  may  consider  that  this  is  a  point  to  the 
good.  Indeed  the  Mann  Act  has  now  no  friends  any- 
where, at  least  among  those  who  are  mentally  entitled 
to  hold  opinions  about  anything.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, but  then  it  is  so  fatally  easy  to  pass  laws  and 
so  fatally  difficult  to  remove  them  from  the  statute 
books.  A  bad  law  clings  like  a  leech  and  it  draws  blood 
like  a  leech. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Since  facts  should  always  take  precedence  of  theories  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Germans  have  won  a  considerable  suc- 
cess in  East  Prussia,  and  it  is  the  second  considerable  suc- 
cess that  they  have  won  on  the  same  ground.  The  Russians 
are  withdrawing  to  their  own  frontier  and  to  the  shelter  of 
their  fortifications,  and  this  fact  is  not  only  announced  from 
Berlin,  but  it  is  admitted  from  Petrograd.  There  are  also 
stories  of  Russian  reverses  in  Bukowina,  but  of  these  we  have 
fewer  details.  Thus  at  both  ends  of  the  seven-hundred-mile 
battle  line  the  Russians  are  in  retreat  and  we  may  assume 
that  the  second  invasion  of  East  Prussia  has  come  to  an 
end.  

So  much  for  the  facts,  and  doubtless  they  have  proved 
a  vast  encouragement  to  German  patriotism.  Elsewhere  and 
among  busy  people  who  can  do  little  more  than  glean  a  gen- 
eral impression  from  newspaper  headlines  they  have  produced 
the  effect  that  the  week  as  a  whole  has  been  favorable  to 
Germany  and  that  the  invaders  are  being  driven  from  German 
soil.  And  this  effect  has  been  deepened  by  reports  of  smaller 
German    successes   in    France. 


too,  we  see  an  important  indication  of  the  meaning  of  events. 
And  if  we  are  inclined  to  the  roseate  view  we  may  find  herein 
some  grounds  for  expectation  that  we  shall  see  the  end  of  the 
war  one  way  or  the  other  before  the  spring  fades  into  sum- 
mer. But  what  an  amazing  spectacle  of  German  force  is 
this  war  that  she  is  waging  on  two  sides  of  a  continent,  on 
the  water,   under  the  water,   and   in   the  air. 


But  the  actual  meaning  of  the  success  is  not  to  be  read 
in  newspaper  headlines.  It  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  general  plan  of  campaign,  and  we  must  ask  ourselves 
to  what  extent  that  plan  has  been  interfered  with.  Before 
we  can  understand  what  has  actually  happened  in  East  Prussia 
we  must  know  why  the  Russians  were  there  at  all  and  why 
the  Germans  attacked  them.  And  the  latter  question  is,  of 
course,  easily  answered.  The  Russians  were  occupying  Ger- 
man territory,  and  therefore  their  expulsion  became  a  matter 
of  national  honor.  Moreover,  this  may  be  a  convenient  place 
to  suggest  that  every  one  of  the  nations  now  at  war  has  the 
day  of  settlement  in  its  mind,  and  the  terms  of  that  settle- 
ment will  be  largely  affected  by  the  extent  of  hostile  territory 
that  it  occupies.  To  be  the  man  in  possession  has  its  distinct 
values,  and  a  nation  may  ask  for  peace  without  the  inference 
of  actual  defeat  so  long  as  it  occupies  any  considerable  part 
of  its  enemy's  soil.  This  partly  explains  the  tenacity  with 
which   Germany   holds    on   to    Belgium   and    Russia   to   Galicia. 


But  the  question  why  Russia  invaded  East  Prussia  is  not 
so  obviously  answered.  It  is  "a  long,  long  way"  from  East 
Prussia  to  Berlin,  and  that  Russia  invaded  East  Prussia  for 
the  mere  sake  of  invasion  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  For  the 
solution  of  the  problem  we  must  turn  further  south  to  War- 
saw and  even  to  the  Carpathians.  Now  the  German  forces 
are  limited  ;  the  Russian  practically  unlimited.  Russia  would 
like  to  see  her  enemy's  line  as  long  and  as  thin  as  possible. 
She  was  withstanding  a  tremendous  assault  upon  Warsaw,  and 
to  prevent  that  assault,  and  other  assaults,  from  becoming 
still  more  tremendous  she  threw  an  army  into  East  Prussia. 
Imagine  a  man  who  is  defending  the  front  of  his  house  against 
burglars  and  who  is  then  harassed  by  the  fact  that  other 
burglars  are  picking  the  scullery  lock.  Thus  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  East  Prussia  was  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure 
upon  Warsaw,  and  it  did  this  most  effectively.  The  tre- 
mendous battles  in  front  of  Warsaw  have  practically  ceased 
after  the  most  frightful  losses  ever  known  to  history.  The 
German  attack  upon  Warsaw  was  one  of  magnificent  energy 
and  courage,  but  it  failed,  and  it  failed  because  of  the  large 
forces  that  were  sent  for  the  defense  of  East   Prussia. 

Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Russians  in  East  Prussia 
intended  to  withdraw,  and  still  less  that  they  would  accept 
defeat  with  equanimity.  Obviously  they  were  outmatched 
and  outfought.  Intended  to  divert  German  forces  from  War- 
saw, they  diverted  more  of  them  than  they  had  reckoned  on. 
Moreover,  the  German  communications  are  so  admirable,  their 
mobility  so  great,  that  when  they  had  once  decided  to  relax 
their  efforts  upon  Warsaw  they  were  able  to  throw  their  men 
with  unexpected  rapidity  into  East  Prussia.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  the  Russian  attack  upon  East  Prussia  that 
was  largely  instrumental  in  saving  Warsaw,  and  that  the 
saving  of  Warsaw  was  much  more  important  than  anything 
that  could  befall  the  Russian  forces  in  the  north. 


Will  Germany  be  able  to  arrest  British  commerce  by  means 
of  her  submarines?  It  seems  hardly  possible.  Without  a 
doubt  she  can  waylay  a  ship  here  and  a  ship  there,  but  can 
her  submarines  do  this  often  enough  and  without  being  caught 
to  produce  any  effect  ?  We  do  not  know  how  many  sub- 
marines she  has,  hut  she  can  hardly  have  more  than  fifty,  and 
probably  not  more  than  thirty.  Now  consider  the  great  ocean 
areas  that  she  has  to  watch  and  the  necessity  for  every  sub- 
marine to  return  to  its  base  within  a  certain  time  limit.  Con- 
sider also  the  fact  that  a  submarine  is  blind  except  when 
she  raises  her  periscope  above  the  water  and  that  when  she 
does  this  she  becomes  at  once  visible.  It  is  true  that  she 
can  remain  submerged  for  many  hours  and  that  when  she  lies 
quietly  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  water  she  can  conserve  all 
her  resources.  But  only  when  she  herself  is  visible  can  she 
see  her  enemy,  or  steer  with  precision.  She  is  slow  in  move- 
ment when  she  is  on  the  surface  and  still  slower  under  the 
surface.  What  chance,  then,  would  she  have  to  escape  for. 
very  long  the  vigilance  of  a  thousand  quick  small  craft  that 
will  probably  be  loosed  upon  her  track.  A  motor  launch — and 
there  are  thousands  of  such  available — with  a  quick-firing 
gun  would  be  a  formidable  foe  in  every  way.  She  would  be 
much  quicker  than  the  submarine.  She  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  hit  with  a  torpedo  except  at  close  range,  and  in 
that  case  she  would  be  extremely  likely  to  see  the  periscope 
of  her  foe.  A  submarine  showing  her  periscope  would  take 
at  least  two  minutes  to  submerge  and  become  invisible,  and 
during  those  two  minutes  a  small  quick-firing  gun  could  cer- 
tainly make  itself  felt.  The  submarines  would  have  to  lie 
in  the  regular  narrow  ocean  lanes  of  commerce  and  they 
would  therefore  be  easy  to  look  for.  No,  the  submarines  can 
not  stop  traffic  nor  come  anywhere  near  doing  so.  And  no 
one  who  knows  anything  about  submarines  believes  that  they 
can  or  that  they  could  even  keep  the  sea  in  the  commercial 
lanes  against  the  pursuit  that  would  be  instituted  against  them. 


Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  dispatch  of  troops  from  England 
to  France  could  be  stopped  by  submarines.  The  distance  from 
Dover  to  Calais  is  nineteen  miles,  and  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  English  and  French  navies  to  sweep  every  inch  of  water 
for  miles  upon  each  side  of  this  passage.  It  would  be  even 
easier  to  dispatch  the  troops  by  roundabout  ways  and  upon 
swift  transports,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  told  that 
this  has  been  done  and  that  half  a  million  British  soldiers 
have  already  been  landed  at  other  French  ports.  Probably 
that  is  no  more  than  a  rumor,  but  it  is  entirely  practicable. 


When  the  war  began  Germany  had  thirty-six  submarines. 
|  She  is  supposed  to  have  lost  five,  and  no  one  knows  how- 
many  more  she  may  have  built,  but  certainly  there  has  been 
no  time  to  build  many.  But  it  is  only  the  newer  craft  that 
would  be  capable  of  extended  operations.  It  is  known  that 
there  are  seven  submarines  of  295  tons  with  a  speed  of  thir- 
teen knots  on  the  surface  and  nine  knots  submerged.  These 
carry  twenty-three  officers  and  men.  There  are  also  fourteen 
craft  with  a  displacement  of  890  tons,  and  with  a  speed  of 
seventeen  knots  on  the  surface  and  twelve  knots  submerged. 
They  carry  one  fourteen-pound  disappearing  gun  and  one 
one-pound  auto-aircraft  gun.  But  there  are  probably  some 
better  craft  than  these  and  more  modern,  but  not  many  of 
them.  All  German  submarines  are  driven  by  heavy  oil  en- 
gines on  the  surface  and  electric  motors  when  submerged. 
The  modern  ships  have  four  or  five  torpedo  tubes  and  they 
carry  a  supply  of  eight  or  nine  torpedoes.  These  ships  have 
a  radius   of  about   2000   miles. 


There  are  now  four  points  of  importance  in  the  eastern 
field  of  war.  They  are  East  Prussia,  Warsaw,  Bukowina,  and 
the  Carpathian  passes.  The  Germans  have  won  substantial 
successes  in  East  Prussia  and  in  Bukowina.  They  have  been 
defeated  in  front  of  Warsaw,  and  the  Russians  are  holding 
their  own  and  even  advancing  in  the  Carpathian  passes.  The 
Russian  authorities  hint  at  some  new  plan  of  campaign  and 
speak  of  the  retreats  in  East  Prussia  and  Bukowina  as  being 
strategic.  But  then  strategic  means  such  a  number  of  things. 
Like  charity,   it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 


But  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  have  been  notable  in  an- 
other way.  Hitherto  a  great  German  effort  in  one  field  has 
been  accompanied  by  German  quiescence  in  the  other,  and 
this  was  of  course  due  to  the  transfer  of  men  between  east 
and  west.  But  now  we  have  seen  a  simultaneous  energy  in 
both  east  and  west.  In  the  Argonne  and  on  the  Yser  there 
have  been  desperate  German  assaults,  while  equally  desperate 
fighting  was  reported  from  Warsaw  and  now  from  East 
Prussia.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Spring  is  only  about 
a  month  away,  and  with  the  spring  will  come  the  great  Eng- 
lish reinforcements  that  can  hardly  be  viewed  with  uncon- 
cern. The  German  admiralty  in  its  letters  to  neutrals  ex- 
planatory of  its  proposed  naval  activities  says  :  "England  is 
on  the  eve  of  shipping  numerous  troops  and  large  quantities 
of  war  material  to  France."  The  spring  will  probably  bring 
Italy,  Roumania,  and  Greece  into  the  fielJ.  It  is  obvious  that 
whatever   Germany    can    do,    she    must   do    at   once,   and    here, 


The  difficulties  of  the  submarine  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
narrative  of  the  captain  of  the  Leinster,  which  arrived  re- 
cently in  Dublin  after  sighting  its  enemy  just  outside  Dublin 
Bay.  The  report  says  :  "The  submarine  approached  us  while 
she  was  submerged,  but  we  sighted  her  as  she  was  emerging 
less  than  a  mile  away.  She  at  once  signaled  for  us  to  halt 
under  threat  of  being  fired  upon,  but  I  ordered  full  steam 
ahead,  changing  the  course  every  few  miles.  The  submarine 
stood  the  weather  well,  but  we  were  soon  going  at  a  twenty- 
four-knot  speed  and  outdistanced  her."  In  this  case  the 
Leinster  does  not  seem  to  have  been  armed,  but  had  she 
had  a  quick-firing  gun  on  board  it  is  easy  to  see  that  her 
chances  of  escape  would  have  been  even  greater  and  she 
might  actually  have  destroyed  the  submarine  at  the  easy 
range  of  a  mile.  

In  the  recent  North  Sea  fights  most  of  the  hits  were  made 
on  the  decks  of  the  vessels  by  dropping  shells  which  had 
reached  a  height  of  three  miles  in  their  curve.  Curiously 
enough,  a  ship  that  is  fighting  end  on  to  her  enemy  is  more 
likely  to  be  hit  than  one  in  the  broadside  position.  The 
gunner  rarely  misses  his  direction,  so  perfect  are  the  modern 
sighting  appliances,  but  the  projectile  may  fall  short  or  pass 
over  the  target.  Therefore  an  end-on  ship  furnishes  the  best 
mark    because    it    is    longer. 


The  Germans  recently  reported  a  successful  torpedo  hit  at 
a  distance  of  five  miles  against  a  moving  target,  and  if 
this  is  actually  the  case  it  was  an  astonishing  piece  of 
marksmanship.     A   torpedo   when   it   leaves  its   tube  Is  at 

a  speed  of  about  forty-five  knots.  It  would  tl 
cbout  seven  minutes  to  travel  five  miles,  even  if  \ 
its    full   speed,    which   it   would   be   hardly   likeh 
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a  fairly  fast  warship  would  travel  over  three  and  a  half 
knots  during  that  time.  Projectile  calculations  are  now  a 
fine  art  and  there  is  nothing  actually  impossible  in  the  per- 
formance. At  the  same  time  the  gods  of  luck  must  have  been 
in   a   propitious   mood   at   the   moment. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  recent  passenger  from  Europe  says  that  England  has  pre- 
pared a  fleet  of  Zeppelin  destroyers.  They  consist  of  diri- 
gible balloons,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  very  fast  and  carry  a  small  crew, 
p.nd  instead  of  guus  they  carry  torpedoes.  The  idea  is  to 
rise  above  the  Zeppelin  and  throw  torpedoes  upon  it.  Through 
its  man3'  compartments  a  Zeppelin  might  be  hit  by  gun  fire 
without  serious  injury,  but  a  torpedo  would  have  a  much 
wider  explosive  range.  An  action  of  this  kind  over  a  city 
would  be  distinctly  interesting  for  the  people  underneath. 
The  torpedoes  might  miss  their  aim  and  they  would  then  be 
more  dangerous  to   their   friends  than  to   their   foes. 


The  extent  of  the  war  orders  in  America  are  staggering  in 
their  size.  The  New  York  Globe  says  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  had  to  refuse  an  order  for  100,000  tons  of 
barbed  wire  and  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  was 
similarly  compelled  to  decline  a  $5,000,000  order.  A  manu- 
facturer's agent  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe  says : 
"Every  factory  in  England  that  can  be  turned  into  a  factory 
for  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  is  now  busy  turning 
out  things  for  the  army  on  the  Continent.  And  still  the  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply.  Orders  are  going  begging  that 
are  staggering  to  one  who  is  not  on  the  inside  of  the  situation. 
For  instance,  there  is  an  order  waiting  for  $10,000,000  worth 
of  shells.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  American  manu- 
facturer in  some  other  line  who  is  not  crowded  with  orders 
could  make  an  immense  profit  on  this  if  he  would  make  a  few 
changes  in  his  works  so  that  he  could  produce  shells.  Should 
this  be  done  he  would  be  given  a  guarantee  that  would  cover 
the  cost  of  changes  and  make  him  a  fortune.  Another  order 
that  is  going  begging  is  for  250,000,000  cartridges  for  machine 
guns,  which  means  more  than  $5,000,000,  and  this  order  would 
be  increased  to  800,000,000  if  it  were  even  remotely  possible 
to  guarantee  delivery  within  the  next  three  to  six  months. 
But  every  factory  is  now  running  up  to  the  limit,  and  there  is 
scarcely  anj-  use  even  talking  about  it  in  the  United  States. 
A  million  cartridges  for  machine  guns  is  just  a  mouthful.  One 
of  those  guns  fires  a  thousand  cartridges  while  one  is  talking 
about  it.     It  fairly  eats  up  ammunition." 


The  military  expert  of  the  London  Times  says,  "We  have 
now  as  many  troops  trained  and  training  at  home  and  in 
France  as  Germany  has  in  the  western  theatre  of  war."  This 
would  mean  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  million 
men,  and  the  estimate  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  since  the 
recent  army  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  obviously 
based  on  a  strength  of  3,000,000  men.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  many  of  these  men  are  at  the  front  nor  how  far  their 
training  has  actually  proceeded. 


The  French  army  also  is  now  admittedly  stronger  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  authorities  admit  the 
loss  of  250,000  killed  and  missing  and  about  450,000  wounded 
and  sick,  but  of  these  over  half  have  rejoined  their  regiments 
and  at  least  eighty  per  cent  will  eventually  rejoin.  The  two 
classes  of  conscripts  that  have  been  called  number  about 
500,000  men.  There  are  also  about  200,000  men  of  the  class 
of  1916.  It  is  estimated  that  when  all  losses  have  been 
liberally  deducted  France  can  still  count  on  2,750,000  men  in 
addition  to  her  native  troops.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  men  in  the  field  have  immeasurably  improved  in 
fighting  values.  The  early  impetuosity  has  given  way  to  steady 
courage,  and  this  of  course  is  true  of  all  the  forces  every- 
where, although  the  Germans  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fighting 
better  than  they  were  at  the  beginning,  for  that  would  be  im- 
possible. Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco.  February  16,  1915. 

The  bureau  of  science  of  the  Philippine  government 
is  making  a  study  of  the  plant  known  as  Blumea  bal- 
samifera,  known  by  the  natives  in  the  Philippines  as 
4'sambonv  or  "gabuen,"  and  which  produces  camphor, 
The  shrub  is  one  of  the  most  common  weeds  in  the 
Philippines.  It  grows  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  with 
a  stem  almost  woody  in  texture,  and  has  long  been  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  as  well  as  by  natives 
of  China  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  Chinese  in  parts 
of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  Provinces  already  distill 
considerable  camphor  from  the  plant,  the  chief  draw- 
back to  the  more  extensive  use  of  it  being  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  secure  the  gum.  The  bureau  of 
forestry  at  Manila  is  introducing  the  ordinary  camphor 
tree  of  China  and  Japan  into  the  mountain  districts  of 
Luzon  in  large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
future  camphor  production  in  the  islands. 
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Like  the  ribs  of  a  long-dead  giant  so  stand  the  rusty 
ribs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  U'aterce,  two  miles  inland,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  ship  was  deposited  in  1868 
by  a  monster  tidai  wave.  The  ship,  with  practically  its 
entire  crew  aboard,  was  swept  from  its  anchorage  off 
Irica  and  carried  inland,  where  it  was  left  on  an  even 
kee',  almost  uninjured. 

<i» 

Over  3000  have  been  fully  graduated  from  govern- 

rr-  nt  Indian  schools  and  several  hundred  from  mission 

Sf-nools   of   various   denominations.     The   majority   of 

these  are   well-known   and   respected   citizens  in  their 

ctive  communities.     There  are  now  two  senators 

two  representatives  in  Congress  of  Indian  blood. 


The  State  of  Mexico. 

Alameda,  February   15,   1915. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Your  editorial  and  letter  from  an  Amer- 
ican lady  in  Mexico  City  were  very  interesting,  and  having 
been  in  business  in  Mexico  City  some  twenty-seven  years  I 
can  fully  appreciate  the  sorry  plight  of  our  shamelessly  un- 
protected countrymen  in  that  bandit-ridden  country.  The  en- 
closed is  from  an  old  friend,  and  I  thought  you  might  care  to 
use  it  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  treatment  our  people  are 
receiving.  These  friends  were  mildly  handled  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  some  two  hundred  of  our  citizens  have  been 
killed,  thousands  robbed,  and  women  and  girls  outraged,  and 
the  spineless  Administration  of  this  great  country  looks  calmly 
on  and  sends  "personal  representatives,"  junketing  trips  for 
cheap  politicians.  Would  any  other  country  on  earth  have 
stood  for  what  our  people  have  suffered  and  are  suffering? 
When  one  Englishman  was  killed  wasn't  there  a  rumpus  ? 
Another  happening  of  that  kind  and  the  English  fleet  would 
haul  up  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  and  other  ports  and 
demand  and  get  immediate  satisfaction.  Kindly  do  not  use 
name  or  title  of  writer  of  enclosure,  and  I  will  appreciate  re- 
turn of  same.  Yours  truly,  F.  P.  H. 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  December  25,  1914. 

Please  stretch  the  mantle  of  your  charity  over  my  pencil,  for  my 
time  is  short  and  I  can  not  find  pen. 

Your  good  family  letters — our  only  mail — have  just  come  with 
their  Xmas  greetings.  After  being  "incommunicado"  with  the  out- 
side world  for  about  five  weeks,  Villa,  with  an  army  of  18,000, 
made  his  triumphant  entry  December  17th,  and  was  received  (as 
usual)  with  great  popular  rejoicing,  much  of  which  was  real,  for 
since  July  8th,  when  the  Constitutionalists  took  the  city,  the  churches 
had  been  closed,  the  cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace  used  as  a 
barracks  for  Yaqui  Indian  troops,  priests  expelled  or  in  prison, 
schools  suspended,  many  citizens  shot  and  others  robbed  (by  forced 
loans)    of  millions. 

But  the  reign  of  fear  is  not  over,  for  Dieguez  (Constitutionalist 
governor),  who  evacuated,  is  trying  to  retake  the  city,  and  from 
the  thousands  of  troops  leaving  the  city  for  south  and  west,  and 
the  reports  of  battles  near  by,  we  judge  the  threat  to  be  real.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  may  fail,  for  he  is  a  cruel  man,  whose  last  act 
before  leaving  was  to  have  twenty-seven  political  prisoners,  one  a 
priest,   shot    in   the  panteon   beside  their    open   graves. 

We  found  our  little  home  in  a  rather  forlorn  condition  on  our 
return  in  October,  though  the  house  was  uninjured  by  the  fighting 
all  round,  thanks  to  the  American  flag  and  the  British  consul  who 
put  it  there.  The  house  had  been  entered  by  thieves  and  many 
things  which  we  are  trying  hard  to  forget  were  carried  ott.  The 
Federals  at  the  time  of  the  expelling  of  all  Americans  last  April 
took  our  horse  and  buggy,  guns  belonging  to  F ,  etc. 

Our  San  Andres  farm  and  school  have  also  suffered  from  rob- 
bery-j  as  well  as  by  earthquake  and  rain.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
put  new  roofs  and  ceilings,  which  were  torn  down  by  the  summer 
rains,  on  nearly  all  the  buildings.  Of  course  our  few  head  of 
stock  were  either  killed  or  driven  ott,  though,  strange  to  say,  the 
little  farm  has  yielded  a  fine  big  harvest.  I  am  now  putting  a 
fine  fence  of  adobe  brick  and  barbed  wire  round  the  little  farm. 

For  my  almost  daily  visits  to  the  school  I  have  been  obliged  to 
secure  passports,  and  at  times  have  failed,  because  of  the  proximity 
of   the  enemy.      Robberies   and  hold-ups  have  become  very   common. 

That  you  may  understand  the  methods  of  the  bandidos,  as  well 
as  for  your  personal  interest,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  briefly  of  our 
own   experience   last   week. 

On  the  night  of  Villa's  entry,  December  17th,  at  about  10:30, 
as  I  was  sitting  alone  reading,  the  other  members  of  the  family 
having  retired,  I  heard  the  chain  on  the  front  gates  rattle  and  went 
to  the  door,  turned  on  the  light  in  the  corridor,  and  asked  who  was 
there.      The   reply   came,    "Please   come   here." 

I  thought  it  was  the  mozo  from  the  next  door,  where  an  old 
American  lady  is  ill.  I  proceeded  towards  the  gate  and  when  within 
ten  feet  I  saw  some  ten  or  twelve  men  lined  up  with  their  rifles 
and  pistols  reaching  through  the  iron  pickets  of  the  fence.  I  was 
"covered."  '"Soldiers,"  I  thought,  "after  some  enemy  who  have 
mistaken  the  house."  The  leader  demanded  admission.  I  protested 
that  I  was  an  American  and  had  no  one  in  hiding.  "Open  or  we 
shoot,"  was  the  answer.  "I  will  get  the  key,"  I  said,  and  turned 
towards  the  house.  '"No,  no,  stand  or  we  will  shoot.  Call  your 
mozo  for  the  key." 

I  called  the  mozo    (E ),   asleep  at  the  rear  of  the  house,   and 

the  calling  awakened  the  family.  When  the  gate  was  unlocked  the 
leader  took  his  position  behind  me  with  his  pistol  pointed  over  my 
right  shoulder,  and  fifteen  men  followed  to  the  front  door.  Eight 
bandidos  entered  the  house,  eight  remained  in  the  yard,  and  as  many 

more  kept  guard   outside,   where  thej    put    E on    his  knees   and 

beat  him  with  their  guns  to  make  him  tell  where  his  master  had 
his  money  hidden.  They  also  deprived  him  of  his  blanket  and 
shirt. 

I  tried  to  reassure  the  family  by  telling  them  they  were  soldiers 
who  had  mistaken  the  house.  But  the  light  showed  otherwise. 
They  were  barelegged,  wearing  only  breechclouts,  blankets,  som- 
breros, and  sandals.  When  the  family  and  servants  and  an  Indian 
bov  who  had  come  from  the  country  to  attend  our  school  and  was 
passing  the  night  with  us,  were  assembled,  and  the  chief  had  be- 
come assured  no  other  men  were  present,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
point  their  guns  at  my  head,  while  he  said,  "We  must  have  from 
you  and  your  son  at  once  ten  thousand  pesos  or  we  will  take  you 
with  us  until  it  is  paid."  To  this  I  replied  with  a  laugh  (rather 
forced  it  must  have  been),  "I  have  no  money  for  you.  We  are 
Americans,  as  you  may  see  by  the  flag  at  the  door.  You  have  made 
a  mistake." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  the  chief.  "Show  us  the  rooms.  We  must 
have  your  money." 

Four  remained  in  the  sitting-room  and  parlor  and  four  followed 
me  to  search  the  rooms.  Two  held  their  guns  at  my  head  while 
I  unlocked  trunks,  chests,  wardrobes,  etc.,  and  the  other  two  did 
the  searching. 

After   a    few   minutes    a   pistol    shot    rang  through    the   house    and 

F ,    who    had    escaped    from    the    guards    during    the    confusion, 

joined  me  to  say  that  the  Indian  standing  guard  over  Mrs.  

had  accidentally  "shot  himself  in  the  leg.  The  eight  men  outside  had 
rushed   in,   ordered  the   light  out  and  locked  the  door.      During  the 

next  half-hour  little  A was  with  me.     I  wish  you  could  have 

seen  and  heard  her.  (No,  that  was  not  a  good  wish!)  She  played 
a  splendid  and  useful  part,  comedy  with  a  tragic  setting.  As  soon 
as  she  joined  me  I  said  to  her  (in  English  of  course),  "We  must 
play  for  time,  help  will  come!"  And  we  did.  No  key  would 
readily  fit,  though  the  pistols  were  at  our  heads,  and  they  were 
shouting    "Pronto,    Pronto." 

A kept  up  a  constant  stream  of  talk  in  Spanish.  They  de- 
manded that  she  should  show  them  at  once  the  safe,  caja  de  fierro — 
"Oh  yes,  the  safe.  Come  this  way,"  and  she  led  them  into  the  but- 
ler's pantry  and  showed  them  the  ice  chest,  caja  de  hielo.  How 
greedily  they  pounced  on  it,  and  how  the  chunk  of  ice,  etc.,  cooled 
their  ardor  with  its  disappointment.  "No,  no,  dinero  puro.  Dinero 
solo,  pronto."  Next  she  led  them  into  the  store  room  with  its  score 
of  locked  closets  and  drawers,  which  we  proceeded  very  slowly  to 
unlock. 

"You  see,  capitan,  here  is  sugar  only,  and  here  is  only  flour,  and 

here  is  coffee,"   etc.      "No,   no,   money,   only  money."      Then  A 

led  them  on.  "Oh  yes,  well,  we  will  now  go  to  the  next  room." 
And  we  all  filed  into*  the  kitchen.  At  this  their  patience  I  felt  was 
nearly   broken.      Poking  me   with  a   pistol    in   the  back   of  the   neck 

and    using    some    hard    words,    they    followed   us    into    Mrs.   s 

room.       Mrs.    had    preceded    us    from    another    room    under 

guard,  and  we  found  her  trying  to  divide  equally  between  her  two 
escorts  $71    in   U.    S.   bills. 

Then   F came  and    found   for  them  his  Xmas  savings  of  $50 

in    Mexican  pesos.      Then    in    answer    to    Mrs.   's   pleadings    to 

"give  •  them    all    I    had,"    I    produced    from    my    pocketbook    $75    in 

Mexican    money.      This  only  whetted   their  greed.      I  warned   A 

to  keep  them  away  from  the  safe,  in  which  was  a  little  jewelry, 
several  hundred  pesos,  and  some  American  money,  kept  in  a  little 
clothes  press  between  her  room  and  mine.     And  she  did. 

"We  want  money.  Show  us  the  safe."  "Come  this  way,  capi- 
tan." She  tripped  ahead,  into  her  own  room,  turned  up  the  light, 
and  called  out,  "This  is  my  room,  capitan,  come  in."  We  filed  in, 
past  the  safe.  "Don't  you  think  this  is  a  pretty  room,  capitan? 
This  is  where  I  keep  my  little  jewelry.  No.  capitan,  that  bracelet 
is  not  solid  gold,  but  take  it  for  your  little  girl.  You  have  a  little 
girl,  capitan?  Yes,  that  little  watch  is  gold,  take  it.  Yes,  that 
little  watch  is  silver.  It  will  not  run,  but  take  it;  it  may  please 
your  little  girl.     No,  there  is  no  money  in  that  purse — I  am  sorry — 


oh  yes,  fifty  cents.  No,  the  purse  is  not  silver,  but  your  wife  may 
like  it.      Take   it,"   etc. 

The  five  men  helped  themselves  to  everything  that  looked  good, 
even  to  clothing.  Then  they  took  A-  ■  aside,  keeping  me  away 
with  a  pistol  at  my  head,  and  with  four  pistols  at  her  face  and 
breast  whispered  to  her.  I  soon  heard  her  say,  "No,  capitan.  you 
shall  not  take  away  my  mother.  I  am  an  American,  I  do  not  lit 
Have  I  not  told  you  the  truth?  Upon  my  honor  as  an  American  I 
do  not  know  where  there  is  any  more  money.  Capitan,  have  you 
a_  mother?  And  would  you  like  to  have  your  mother  carried  off? 
No,  my  father  and  brother  and  I  will  die  for  her."  (You  may 
imagine  the  desperation  of  my  helpless  rage.) 

Just     then     low     whistles     sounded     outside    and    the    chief    said 

"vamano5."     We  filed  out  into  the  parlor.      Mrs.  was  sitting 

where  they  had  placed  her  and  her  guard,  who  had  shot  himself, 
standing  in   his  pool    of  blood. 

With    the    warning    not    to    leave    the    house    until    daylight    they 

stole  away.      E came  in  nearly  naked  and  very  cold.     He   said 

there  were  twenty-five  besides  others  surrounding  the  house.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  with  the  help  of  a  ladder  (the  bandits  had  locked 
the  gate  arid  taken  away  the  key)  and  the  Indian  boy  we  had 
warned    our   neighbors. 

All  send  love  to  all,  with  a  Tiny  Tim  Xmas  blessing  from  your 
friend,  — . 


THE  MOST  HISTORIC  LANDS. 


Xo  other  people  possess  lands  of  such  wonderful  his- 
toric interests  as  the  Turks  (says  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine).  Occupying  a  region  only  a  third 
as  great  in  area  as  the  United  States,  they  have  yet  a 
territory  within  whose  boundaries  the  greatest,  the  most 
influential  events  in  human  history  have  occurred. 

The  Bible,  with  little  exception,  is  an  account  of  the 
doings  of  people  who  never  got  beyond  what  have 
hitherto  been  the  confines  of  Turkey.  From  a  single 
corner  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  arose  the  Babylon  that 
in  its  day  all  but  ruled  the  world.  From  that  same 
region  envy  and  famine  conspired  to  send  the  children 
of  Abraham  into  Egypt,  which  until  recently  was  em- 
braced in  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans.  Thence,  as  they 
marched  back  from  Africa  to  Asia,  through  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sin  to  the  Promised  Land,  they  never  once  set 
foot  off  of  what  came  to  be  Turkish  soil.  And  when 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  arose  it  stood  over  a  manger,  on 
land  that  is  now  Turkish  soil. 

In  Asia  Minor  once  dwelt  Crcesus,  whose  name  to 
this  day  expresses  the  last  degree  of  wealth.  Here  was 
Perganus,  whose  library  in  its  period  was  the  finest  in 
the  world,  making  such  demands  for  papyrus  that 
Ptolemy  was  led  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  that 
commodity  from  Egypt.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Cssars, 
Asia  Minor  alone  contained  500  populous  cities,  en- 
riched with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  adorned  with  all 
the  refinements  of  art. 

The  civilization  of  the  Hittites,  whose  lands  finally 
were  occupied  by  the  hosts  of  Israel;  the  civilization  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  greatest  colonizers  of  ancient 
times :  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  rival  of  Persia  and 
Chaldea  in  the  value  of  the  heritage  it  bequeathed  to 
the  future ;  the  civilization  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  in  its  day  more  gorgeous  than  any 
that  had  gone  before — all  found  their  home  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  afterward  came  to  be  the  land  of 
the  Turk.  Mohammed,  and  the  religion  which  bears  his 
name  and  now  claims  several  hundred  million  adherents, 
were  also  born  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  greatest  of  these  ancient  empires  was  the  Baby- 
lonian. The  Babylonians  built  their  civilization  upon 
an  irrigation  ditch  and  made  Babylonia  a  land  teeming 
with  people,  the  seat  of  magnificent  cities,  and  the  home 
of  a  world-conquering  empire.  Babylonia  rivaled  the 
Valley  of  the  Xile  in  production.  Every  Greek  trav- 
eler who  wandered  that  way  marveled  at  the  luxurious- 
ness  of  the  crops  of  Mesopotamia.  Even  Herodotus 
hesitated  to  tell  the  story  in  its  fullness  lest  the  people 
for  whom  he  wrote  history  might  regard  him  as  a  na- 
ture faker.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  stirred 
the  admiration  of  the  travelers  out  of  the  west,  so  that 
they  wrote  them  down  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Xebuchadnezzar  built  them  for  his  wife,  i 
Amytis,  the  beautiful  Mede,  to  rescue  her  from  her 
homesickness  for  her  native  Median  hills. 

King  Sargon,  though  he  lived  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, reviewed  his  reign  much  as  a  President  of  the  I 
United    States   or   a   great   European   sovereign   might 
review  his  official  career.     He  tells  us  that  he  restored  ■ 
ancient  ruined  cities  and  colonized  them ;  that  he  made 
barren  tracts  of  land  fertile;  that  he  gave  his  nation 
a  splendid  system  of  reservoirs,  dams,  and  canals;  that 
he  protected  the  needy  from  want,  the  weak  from  op- 
pression, filled  the  nation's  granaries  with  corn,  brought  j 
down  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  found  new  markets 
for  the  nation's  products. 

Babylon's  fortifications  are  said  to  have  had  a  cir- 
cumference of  fifty-five  miles,  the  outer  wall  of  which 
was  350  feet  high  and  eighty-five  feet  thick.  The 
palace  of  Sargon  II  covered  about  twenty-five  acres, 
and  its  front  was  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Capitol.  Forty-eight  great  winged  bulls  guarded 
its  entrances,  and  upon  its  walls  were  more  than  two 
miles  of  sculptured  slabs  telling  the  story  of  the  king's 
reign. 


A  quaint  old  law  for  the  punishment  of  petty  of- 
fenders exists  to  this  day  in  Middleburg,  The  Xether- 
lands,  and  anything  resembling  it  is  not  known  to  exist 
elsewhere.  Owing  to  dampness  weeds  quickly  spring 
up  in  the  streets,  between  the  paving  stones,  and  here, 
under  the  eye  of  a  none-too-severe  guard,  the  offenders 
are  put  to  work  with  a  large  trowel-shaped  knife,  clear- 
ing away  the  up-springing  blades  of  green.  Each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  wooden  stool,  hence  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the)r  are  not  hard  driven.  Here  men  and  women 
alike,  who  have  been  convicted,  work  in  this  manner. 
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MRS.  HAWTREY'S  FAILURE. 


In  Which  She  Proves  the  Loyalty  of  Vallandigham. 


Mrs.  Vallandigham  was  sitting  in  the  library  and  had 
heard  it.  "Alice!"  There  was  no  mistaking  the  name. 
She  went  into  the  study  and  looked  at  the  form  of  her 
sleeping  husband  on  the  couch.  Could  she  believe  her 
senses? — the  face  actually  was  smiling.  Smiling,  and 
thinking  of  Alice !     Oh,  that  was  too  much. 

Mrs.  Vallandigham  went  back  to  the  library  to  think 
it  over.  To  begin  with,  who  was  Alice?  Mentally  she 
summoned  every  person  of  the  name  whom  she  knew. 
There  was  a  maiden  aunt  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  she  be- 
lieved, who  was  called  Alice.  A  half-sister  also,  she 
remembered,  bore  that  appellation.  For  that  matter  the 
big  thoroughbred  hound,  at  the  moment  sleeping  in  the 
outhouse,  answered  to  the  name.  But  none  of  these 
seemed  to  suit;  so  finally,  unable  to  fix  on  a  particular 
Alice,  she  resolved  it  into  a  generic  term,  comprehen- 
sive of  the  sex,  and  decided  that  the  Alice  of  Mr.  Val- 
landigham's  dreams  was  simply  the  latest  of  his  prob- 
ably numerous  enamoratas. 

Having  reached  this  seemingly  logical  conclusion 
Mr*.  Vallandigham  began  to  formulate  a  plot,  in  which, 
later,  the  services  as  accomplice  of  her  bosom  friend, 
Mrs.  Hawtrey,  became  engaged.  It  was  a  result  of  the 
joint  machinations  of  the  two  that  Vallandigham  re- 
ceived, sitting  his  office  one  day,  this  note: 

If  Mr.  Vallandigham  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  at 
No.  252  Murchison  Avenue,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mrs.  Haw- 
trey would  be  pleased  to  see  him. 

\  allandigham  read  the  note  through  several  times. 
It  was  an  unexpected,  a  puzzling  invitation.  Of  course 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  it;  perhaps  she  had  been 
buying  mining  stock — some  that  sold  for  a  cent  a  share, 
with  prospects  of  immediate  dividends — and  did  not 
want  to  consult  him  about  it  publicly.  At  any  rate  a 
woman's  appeal  was  a  command,  and  he  canceled  an 
engagement  of  some  importance  to  go. 

At  intervals  throughout  the  day  Vallandigham 
thought  about  the  invitation,  and  when  that  evening 
after  dinner  he  called  at  No.  252  he  was  occupied,  to 
an  extent  at  least,  with  speculations  which  Mrs.  Val- 
landigham, had  she  possessed  the  mentally  telepathic 
power  of  reading  them,  would  not  wholly  have  ap- 
proved. The  thoughts,  it  is  true,  were  of  mere 
curiosity.  Still  what  woman  would  admit  that  her  lord 
and  master  (purely  a  figurative  term  in  this  instance, 
for  she  recognized  no  such  suzerainty)  has  a  right  to 
be  curious  about  another  than  herself. 

Arrived  at  No.  252  Vallandigham's  reception  was  as 
cordial  as  the  note  he  had  received  had  given  promise. 
Ushered  into  the  attractive  drawing-room,  he  was  kept 
waiting  for  the  shortest  possible  space  before  the  author 
of  the  invitation  came,  smiling,  to  meet  him.  Mrs. 
Hawtrey  was  radiant  in  an  evening  gown  which  added 
a  bewitching  fascination  to  natural  charms  that  were 
equaled  by  few.  Almost  petite  in  stature,  yet  tall 
enough  to  escape  being  called  "little,"  with  a  wealth 
of  golden  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes — eyes  that  were  not 
over  favorable  to  a  man's  peace — Mrs.  Hawtrey  was  a 
valid  excuse  for  Charles  Vallandigham,  or  an)'  other 
person,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  call. 

The  salon  of  the  Widow  Hawtrey  was  famed  not 
only  within  but  without  the  select  circle  of  those  who 
were  favored  with  her  personal  acquaintance.  Art  and 
letters  were  almost,  though  not  quite,  a  passion  with 
her.  Vallandigham,  too,  had  a  taste  for  literature  and 
painting,  and  himself  had  dabbled  somewhat  in  both. 

Which  facts  are  here  set  down  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  it  was  but  natural  that  after  a  prelimi- 
nary conversation  on  casual  topics  Vallandigham  was 
invited  into  the  studio  to  inspect  a  bit  of  work  on  which 
Mr^  Hawtrey  lately  had  been  engaged.  It  was  a  study 
of  a  sunset  in  the  mountains,  and  the  soft,  warm  color- 
ing of  the  canvas  aroused  all  the  artistic  enthusiasm  of 
Valiandigham. 

He  was  still  admiring  the  painting  when  a  maid  an- 
nounced a  caller,  and  Mrs.  Hawtrey,  apologizing,  left 
him  for  a  few  moments  alone.  Charles  Vallandigham 
was  the  soul  of  honor.  The  thought  of  reading  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  any  one  would  no  sooner  have 
occurred  to  him  than  would  the  thought  of  stealing 
some  of  the  furniture.  But  it  was  not  to  be  set  down 
to  his  discredit  that  he  had  eyes ;  and  in  casting  an 
altogether  casual  glance  at  the  writing  desk  he  saw  lying 
there  a  letter  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  his  wife. 

Even  that  circumstance  would  not  have  had  interest 
for  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  further  fact  that  the 
first  word  that  had  caught  his  eye  was  his  own  name, 
Charles.  Furthermore,  in  seeing  "Charles"  he  could 
lot  help  seeing  also  the  word  before  and  the  word  after 
it.  That  again  was  to  be  blamed  to  the  construction 
)f  the  visual  organ,  rather  than  to  himself.  And  the 
hree  words  were  "When  Charles  comes." 

So  far  all  that  he  had  read  had  been  accidental.  Of 
he  ethics  of  his  further  conduct  there  might  be  ques- 
>on.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say  that  what  he  did  read 
'an  thus : 

My  Dear  Cecilia:  When  Charles  comes  keep  him  enter- 
ained  as  best  you  can  until  I  arrive.  Then  take  me  behind 
he  studio  portieres.  Be  as  sweet  to  him  as  you  can.  for  my 
ake.  though  I  know  how  painful  the  ordeal  will  be  for  you. 
shall  know  by  what  I  hear  whether  he  is  a  man  who  has  eyes 
(  or  other  women  than  his  wife.        Sincerely  yours, 

Julia  Vallandigham. 

"A-hm!"  murmured  Vallandigham  when,  without  dis- 


turbing it,  he  had  finished  reading  the  note.  Knowing 
nothing  of  his  scandalous  exclamation  when  dozing  on 
the  couch,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  situation. 
However,  out  of  it  stood  the  fact  that  his  trusted  con- 
sort had  ceased  implicit)'  to  trust  him  and  was  about  to 
put  his  devotion  to  a  test.  It  also  was  apparent  that 
Mrs.  Hawtrey  had  volunteered  herself  as  a  means. 

Vallandigham  was  standing  nonchalantly  before  a 
painting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  when  Mrs.  Haw- 
trey returned,  thinking  of  nothing,  to  all  appearances, 
but  the  charm  of  the  reproduced  landscape. 

"What  a  hypocrite  you  are,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Val- 
landigham," she  said,  coming  forward  all  smiles.  "You 
would  make  one  believe  that  you  really  admire  one's 
poor  efforts,  while  all  the  time  you  must  be  saying  to 
yourself  what  a  horrible  daub  it  is." 

"You  do  yourself  injustice,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hawtrey," 
replied  Vallandigham.  "No  praise  of  mine  could  ade- 
quately describe  the  perfection  of  art  with  which  nature 
is  here  improved  upon." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  I  am  sure.  And  I 
suppose  it  really  is  nicer  to  tell  an  untruth  gallantly 
than  cruelly  to  express  one's  real  views." 

"It  is  no  untruth,  I  assure  you." 

"I  can  not  very  well  argue  the  point.  Will  you  not 
be  seated?"  And  Mrs  Hawtrey  suited  her  own  action 
to  the  invitation. 

Vallandigham  took  an  easy  chair.  Only  a  library 
table  stood  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Hawtrey  allowed 
an  arm  to  rest  carelessly  on  its  edge  while  she  fingered 
the  leaves  of  a  book. 

■  "You  never  can  be  lonesome  here,  Mrs.  Hawtrey," 
said  Vallandigham  after  the  briefest  period  of  silence. 
"Surrounded  by  so  much  that  is  beautiful,  and  yourself 
so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  the  mere  world 
can  have  but  few  attractions." 

"Oh,  do  not  think  so,  I  pray  you.  Indeed,  I  am  very 
fond  of  the  world.  And  I  am  often  very  lonely.  [A 
pause.]  By  the  way,  you  must  have  thought  it  strange 
that  I  asked  you  to  call.  Perhaps  you  will  make  a  little 
allowance  for  the  unconventional  now  that  I  have  con- 
fessed to  loneliness.  I  wanted  some  one  to  talk  to — 
some  one  to  criticize  my  painting — who  really  knows 
something." 

Mrs.  Hawtrey  lowered  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  blushed 
just  a  trifle,  and  what  might  have  been  a  soupcpn  of  a 
sigh" escaped  her  lips.  Vallandigham  noted  it,  and  had 
Mrs.  Hawtrey  happened  to  look  up  at  the  right  moment 
she  would  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  significantly  intel- 
ligent smile  which  played  across  his  features  for  an 
instant  before  he  resumed : 

"I  can  not  understand  how  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Haw- 
trey could  be  lonely.  Surely  if  she  is,  she  has  none  but 
herself  to  blame.  It  is  too  rare  a  privilege  to  help  dis- 
sipate such  loneliness  for  it  not  to  be  eagerly  seized. 
But  perhaps  there  is  none  whose  society  she  considers 
worthy  of  her." 

Mrs.  Hawtrey  flashed  a  look  of  puzzled  surprise  from 
beneath  her  eyebrows  over  across  the  table.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  tinge  of  sarcasm,  or  at  any  rate  of  insin- 
cerity, in  Vallandigham's  tone  for  which  she  was  not 
prepared.  But  Vallandigham,  taking  no  apparent  notice, 
continued : 

"Are  you  a  church  member,  Mrs.  Hawtrey?  That  is 
an  excellent  way  to  become  acquainted  with  people. 
Mrs.  Vallandigham,  now,  is  never  lonely.  She  is  a 
member  of  Temple  Church,  you  know,  and  they  have 
missionary  meetings  and  church  socials  and  bazaars  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  she  has  a  splendid  time." 

Mrs.  Hawtrey  beat  a  distinctly  angry  tattoo  on  the 
table.  Was  her  guest  actually  amusing  himself  at  her 
expense?  It  looked  like  it.  There  was  a  little  hard 
ring  of  defiance  in  her  laugh  as  she  replied. 

"Oh,  you  know  Mrs.  Vallandigham  also  has  the  honor 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham's  society,  and  that  makes  such  a 
difference." 

"It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  but  she  really  does  not 
have  much  of  my  society — not  nearly  so  much  as  I 
wish  were  the  case.  I  am  a  busy  man  and  often  have 
to  return  to  the  office  in  the  evening,  after  being  awaj 
from  home  the  entire  day." 

"I  suppose  you  are  so  busy,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  that 
you  never  have  time  for  anything  but  business.  The 
little  relaxations,  the — well,  some  men  actually  are  flirts, 
you  know;  but,  of  course,  you  never  think  of  anything 
but  business.     Do  you?" 

Mrs.  Hawtrey  had  forced  herself  back  into  a  re- 
covered composure,  and  returned  to  the  attack.  The 
petulant  tattoo  had  given  place  to  the  measured  finger- 
ing of  the  book  leaves.  She  leaned  forward  slightly, 
resting  an  elbow  on  an  arm  of  the  chair,  and  smiled 
straight  into  Vallandigham's  eyes.  But  for  the  letter  he 
had  read  there  is  no  knowing  what  foolish  thing  he 
might  have  said. 

"The  office  keeps  me  pretty  well  tied  down,"  he  re- 
plied. "A  man  has  to  stick  closely  to  business  nowa- 
days if  he  wants  any  business  to  stick  to.  And  cer- 
tainly I  never  should  think  of  'flirting,'  as  you  call  it, 
anyway."  The  contemptuous  accent  which  Vallan- 
digham injected  into  the  word  "flirting"  did  him  credit. 

"Oh,  no,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Hawtrey  in  a  tone 
which  would  have  been  demure  had  it  not  been  so  un- 
mistakably piqued.  "Men  are  becoming  so  awfully 
good  nowadays." 

"I   don't  know   about  that."  said  Vallandigham.     "I 
don't  think  we  are  any  better  than  we  ought  to  be. 
Sometimes  we  take  advantage  of  others  in  a  business  I 
way  that  is  not  always  justifiable." 


"Oh,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  business,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  mean  that 
you  are  so  awfully  correct." 

"We  try  to  do  what  is  right  as  well  as  we  can,  I 
trust,"  said  Vallandigham,  and  Mrs.  Hawtrey  looked 
up  as  though  she  half  expected  to  see  a  halo  come  sift- 
ing down  from  the  ceiling  and  encircle  her  guest's  brow. 

Vallandigham  broke  the  silence. 

"What  an  odd  design  on  those  portieres,"  he  re- 
marked, glancing  at  the  rich  folds  which  draped  from 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  room.  Will  you  pardon  my 
curiosity,  Mrs.  Hawtrey?  You  have  been  so  kind  in 
showing  me  interesting  objects  that  I  am  afraid  a 
share  of  the  blame  for  my  rudeness  must  fall  upon  you. 
May  I  examine  them?" 

As  her  guest  rose  Mrs.  Hawtrey  quickly  intercepted 
him. 

"Please  do  not,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  they — they — are 
quite  ordinary.  I  shall  change  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  your  artistic  taste  if  you  admire  such  common 
things." 

Mrs.  Hawtrey  stood  squarely  between  Vallandigham 
and  the  curtains.  In  sheer  courtesy  he  was  obliged  to 
forego  his  designs  upon  them. 

"I  would  not  lose  caste  in  your  estimation,"  he  said. 
"I  no  longer  am  interested  in  the  pattern." 

Mrs.  Hawtrey  resumed  her  seat  with  an  audible  sigh 
of  relief.  Then  she  returned  to  the  attack.  Having 
warded  off  an  impending  catastrophe,  she  felt  some- 
what encouraged.  Moreover,  her  woman's  vanity  re- 
belled against  the  lack  of  progress  she  was  making. 

"Do  you  believe" — the  boldness  of  her  words  startled 
even  herself — "do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
woman  really  to  love  more  than  one  man,  Mr.  Val- 
landigham? You  know  the  question  was  seriously  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  society  women  recently." 

"I  can  not  express  an  opinion  regarding  woman's 
capabilities  or  her  limitations,"  said  Vallandigham. 
"Personally,  though,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  am  gallant 
enough  to  be  sure  that  woman  can  do  anything  to  which 
she  sets  her  mind.  With  us  men  it  is  different.  I  sup- 
pose the  trouble  is  with  our  natures.  We  can  love  only 
one  woman." 

Despite  herself  Mrs.  Hawtrey  smiled. 

"And  you — love  Mrs.  Vallandigham?" 

"Certainly." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Hawtrey  from  Mr;. 
Vallandigham  the  following  morning: 

My  Dear  Cecilia  :  Probably  you  were  surprised  to  find  no 
one  when  you  came  to  release  me  from  my  hiding  place  be- 
hind the  curtains  last  evening.  But  when  I  listened  to  Charles, 
and  saw  how  unjust  were  my  suspicions  that  he  could  possibly 
care  for  any  other  woman  than  his  wife,  I  felt  too  ashamed 
of  myself  to  stay  longer.     Until  we  meet  again,  I  am. 

Yours  lovingly,  Julia. 

William  R.  Stewart. 
San  Francisco,  February,  1915. 


Many  of  the  world's  most  famous  salt  mines  are  in 
operation  in  Galicia.  Those  at  Wieliczka  have  been 
worked  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  at  one  time  being  a 
principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  Polish  kings.  Rail- 
roads are  not  permitted  to  run  near  them  lest  their  vi- 
brations result  in  cave-ins.  Within  these  mines  are  a 
labyrinth  of  salt-hewn  streets  and  alleys,  lined  with 
pillared  churches,  staircases,  restaurants,  shrines,  and 
monuments.  Nearly  2000  workmen  are  employed  in 
the  salt  mines,  working  in  eight-hour  shifts.  The  damp, 
salty  atmosphere  seems  to  shorten  their  days ;  but  even 
at  that  they  do  not  appear  unhappy,  in  spite  of  the  small 
wage  of  twenty  cents  a  day  they  are  paid.  There  are 
little  lakes  in  the  mines,  sometimes  thirty  feet  deep, 
which  are  navigated  by  ferryboats.  Many  of  the  little 
ponies  which  draw  the  cars  over  the  tiny  salt  railway 
have  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  generations,  and  are 
born  blind. 

A  Lazarus  of  the  forest  is  the  Eastern  scrub  pine,  also 
called  Jersey  pine,  a  small,  puny  tree  of  poor  and  piti- 
ful form,  willing  to  subsist  on  the  "crumbs"  that  fall 
from  the  table  of  others.  It  grows  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  further  south 
and  west.  It  creeps  into  open  spaces,  and  is  the  com- 
panion of  sassafras  and  huckleberry  bushes.  Old,  worn- 
out,  gullied  fields  appeal  to  this  pine,  because  little  else 
will  grow  there,  and  it  is  not  obliged  to  fight  for  room. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  impoverished  soil 
begins  to  recover,  broad-leaf  seedlings  come  in.  As 
these  increase  in  size,  the  scrub-pines  die.  and  finally 
disappear.  Though  they  have  been  in  full  possession 
of  the  ground,  they  are  unable  to  hold  it  against  com- 
petitors. 

In  Pennsylvania  one  inhabitant  out  of  every  twelve 
has  Polish  blood  in  his  veins ;  in  Xew  York  one  out  of 
fourteen,  and  in  Massachusetts  one  out  of  ten.  In  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  every  eighth  person  is  of  Polish 
descent.  Chicago  is  said  to  have  more  Poles  in  it  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world  except  Warsaw  and  possibly 
Lodz.  Cleveland  has  more  than  40,000  Polish  resi- 
dents, yet  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia.  Buffalo. 
Milwaukee,  and  Detroit  all  have  Polish  colonies  larger 
than  Cleveland's. 

Since  1860  the  Indian  population  of  the  o 
increased  materially.     There  are  now  300.0' )0 
of  various  tribes,  compared  with  254,300  in  I  Si 
own  lands  valued  roughly  at  $600,000,000. 
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CHINESE  ART  TREASURES. 


The   Sale   of   the  J.  Pierpont   Morgan   Collection  is   Related 
by  "Flaneur." 


It  is  possible  that  America  will  one  day  awake  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  the  great  art  storehouse  of  the  world. 
It  may  even  become  complacently  proud  of  the  fact, 
but  that  will  not  be  until  it  has  overcome  the  habit  of 
looking-  upon  the  possession  of  art  treasures  as  a  sort 
of  "mark  of  the  Beast"  and  as  an  indication  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  "higher-ups"  who  must  be  inconti- 
nently suppressed.  An  antipathy  to  art,  a  willingness 
to  penalize  art  by  tariffs  and  otherwise,  is  one  of  those 
phases  of  our  national  life  that  one  day  we  shall  be  glad 
to  forget. 

These  eminently  sagacious  remarks  are  called  forth 
by  the  sale  to  Duveen  Brothers  of  the  Morgan  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  porcelains.  None  of  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned  seems  particularly  anxious  to  talk 
about  prices  or  conditions,  but  they  admit  that  the  sale 
itself  is  an  accomplished  fact.  And  the  transaction  is 
rendered  still  more  curious  by  the  circumstance  that  this 
is  the  second  time  that  these  treasures  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duveens.  It  was  the  late  James  A. 
Garland  who  began  what  is  now  the  most  celebrated  col- 
lection of  its  kind  in  the  world.  That  was  forty  years 
ago,  but  Mr.  Garland  pursued  his  hobby  for  years  be- 
fore it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  at  least  laid  the 
foundations  of  something  great  and  unique. 

In  1893  Mr.  Garland  found  that  he  could  no  longer 
give  house  room  to  his  trophies.  They  were  too  nu- 
merous and  also  too  valuable  to  expose  to  the  dangers 
of  a  private  house.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  and  so  he  naturally  decided  that  to  lend 
his  collection  to  the  museum  would  be  the  best  way  out 
of  his  difficulty,  while  it  would  also  enable  the  public 
to  participate  in  its  delights.  It  is  said  that  when  Mr. 
Garland  saw  his  porcelain  in  the  museum,  properly 
displayed  and  properly  lighted,  he  realized  for  the  first 
time  not  only  its  beauty,  but  its  importance.  Hence- 
forth he  collected  more  enthusiastically  than  ever  and 
became,  if  possible,  still  more  indifferent  to  the  prices 
that  he  paid. 

Mr.  Garland  continued  to  add  to  his  collection  until 
1898.  His  health  failed  him  during  that  year,  and 
when  he  died  soon  after  the  whole  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  Duveen  Brothers,  who  are  said  to  have  paid 
a  price  of  $3,500,000.  Duveen  Brothers  bought  it  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  business  and  sold  it  again 
almost  at  once  to  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan.  Now  it  re- 
turns once  more  to  the  custody  of  the  Duveens,  who 
may  therefore  regard  it  as  an  old  friend,  since  not  only 
did  they  previously  own  it,  but  they  also  added  very 
largely  to  it  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  collection  as  it  now  stands  contains  some  six- 
teen hundred  pieces.  It  has  never  yet  been  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  but  it  certainly  represents  the 
whole  range  of  Chinese  ceramic  art.  Among  its  treas- 
ures are  the  famous  Black  Vases  with  their  wonderful 
floral  decorations  in  translucent  glass  and  also  the 
green  and  yellow  vases  of  the  K'ang  Hai  period. 
Equally  wonderful  are  the  rose-colored  garnitures  and 
the  "famine  verte"  varieties,  and  the  rose-back  egg-shell 
plates,  as  rare  as  they  are  celebrated.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  collection  includes  a  number  of  the 
"solid  colors"  or  "monochrome  glasses,"  some  of  them 
without  a  rival  in  the  world.  Another  exquisite  feature 
is  the  blue  and  white  porcelain  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing 
dynasties,  representing  every  kind  of  cobalt-blue  under- 
glaze  work.  The  blue  of  this  ware  was  made  to  vary 
with  successive  eras,  but  the  variations  were  so  slight 
that  they  would  escape  the  ordinary  eye  altogether. 
Still  other  treasures  are"  the  "ginger  jars"  with  their 
marvelous  whites  and  blues  and  the  flawless  perfection 
of  the  ware.  These  jars,  say  Duveen  Brothers,  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  strong  and  full-toned  azure 
blue,  reminding  one  of  deep  sapphire  qualities  in  min- 
eral gems,  and  therefore  are  easily  recognizable  and  are 
nc  plus  ultra  of  their  kind,  used  as  tributes  of  imperial 
favor  in  former  time,  or  serving  as  right  princely  gift 
objects.  Prominent  among  the  group  of  early  speci- 
mens in  the  Morgan  collection  are  examples  from  the 
Han,  Sung,  Yuan,  and  Ming  dynasties,  notably  the 
pieces  showing  relief  embellishment,  or  with  perfora- 
tions and  tooled  outlines  that  afford  divisions  for  the 
different  enamel  color  separations  peculiar  to  the  Yuan 
and  Ming  dynasties,  these  being  distinguished  by  a  deep 
lapis-blue  or  violet  color  resembling  plum  skins  of  the 
tone  of  aubergine,  as  well  as  the  turquoise  blue  and 
amber-yellows,  varying  in  tints  with  the  epoch  of  pro- 
duction of  particular  kilns,  represented  in  the  collection 
by  figures,  jars,  mammoth  plant  and  fish  jars. 

The  richest  phase  of  every  brilliant  period  of  Chinese 
ceramic  art  is  here  represented,  in  some  instances  ex- 
clusively, and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  neither  money" 
nor  endeavor  will  ever  bring  its  like  together  again. 
Any  existing  specimens  at  all  comparable  to  many  of 
its  most  strikingly  beautiful  pieces  are  locked  up  in 
such  nation-owned  collections  as  the  Altman,  British 
M'.seum.  South  Kensington,  Grandidier  (Louvre), 
Dresden  Museum,  or  in  such  private  galleries  as  Mr. 
E  Iward  Tuck's,  of  Paris,  or  Mr.  YVidencr's,  of  Phila- 
f.  lphia. 

Mr.  Duveen  is  not  willing  to  say  how  this  latest  sale 
was  brought  about.  Indeed  he  can  not  do  so  without 
divulging  a  confidence,  but  he  does  say  that  his  firm 
wanted  the  collection  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it.    A 


few  weeks  ago  they  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr. 
Morgan's  attorney  and  the  matter  was  soon  brought  to 
a  head.  The  deal  has  now  been  finally  consummated 
and  "that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  new  owners  will  do 
with  their  acquisition.  Presumably  they  will  sell  it 
again,  but  at  least  we  may  express  the  hope  that  the 
public  will  not  be  debarred  from  its  educational  values. 

New  York,  February  12,  1915.  Flaneur. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Meteor  Mountain,  Arizona,  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
teresting sights  of  that  state,  but,  owing  to  its  location, 
at  Canon  Diablo,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  it  is  seldom 
visited.  Scientists  may  disagree  about  its  cause,  but 
it  is  now  the  belief  of  many  that  it  is  due  to  a  gigantic 
meteor  which  ages  ago  plunged  far  into  the  earth  and 
caused  a  rim,  which  is  now  about  150  feet  high,  to 
form,  giving  the  depression  the  appearance  of  a  one- 
time crater.  The  crater  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across  and  is  from  300  to  400  feet  deep.  There  are 
300  acres  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  giving  ample  room 
for  the  mining  operations  which  have  been  carried  on 
to  a  depth  of  125  feet  by  means  of  a  shaft.  From  its 
bottom  borings  have  been  made  to  solid  formation  with- 
out finding  trace  of  the  meteor.  Fragments,  however, 
have  been  picked  up  outside  the  rim  at  a  considerable 
distance.  One  scientist  writes  as  follows:  "As  this 
huge  projectile  penetrated  below  the  surface  the  up- 
ward escape  of  material  around  the  mass  would  be 
impeded,  and  that  directly  in  its  path  and  also  that  on 
the  sides  would  become  greatly  compacted.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  rapid  downward  passage  of  the  body- 
would  produce  fusion  and  probably  also  a  partial  vola- 
tilization, and  the  effect  of  the  impact  would  convert 
any  moisture  present  into  steam  of  great  explosive 
power.  The  result  would  be  that  quantities  of  the  sur- 
rounding material,  together  with  portions  of  the  meteor 
itself,  would  be  ejected  and  thrown  back  over  the  rim 
of  the  crater  and  scattered  over  the  surrounding  plain. 
Such  is  a  hypothetical  reproduction  of  the  event  which 
would  explain  this  curious  crater  and  the  conditions 
that  surround  it.  It  is  believed  mining  operations  will 
be  taken  up  again,  and  that  some  way  will  be  found  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  beneath  the  crater  and  ascertain 
whether  the  greatest  of  meteors  is  resting,  as  many  be- 
lieve, in  a  solid  mass  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Arizona  desert,  or  whether  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  original  body  of  the  meteorite  but  the  scattered 
material  now  found  upon  the  surface." 

m»w 

Americans  who  have  been  influenced  by  the  Orient 
to  the  extent  of  taking  their  tea  clear,  without  milk  or 
sugar,  are  now  learning  that  the  Occident  is  bent  on 
teaching  the  Chinese  to  use  milk  with  their  decoction 
of  tea  leaves — and  condensed  milk  at  that.  An  enter- 
prising condensed-milk  company  is  pushing  the  cam- 
paign, and  expects  to  be  successful.  This  concern  has 
already  introduced  condensed-milk  ice  cream  to  the 
Chinese  and  they  like  it  so  well  that  many  of  the  restau- 
rants keep  it  always  on  hand.  Practically  no  fresh  milk 
is  to  be  had  in  China,  although  the  natives  seem  familiar 
enough  with  the  virtues  of  both  the  fresh  and  the  con- 
densed article.  Canned  salmon  is  another  Western 
staple  that  has  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  Far 

East. 

^i» 

For  more  than  300  years  the  water  supply  of  the  city 
of  Havana  was  carried  through  an  open  ditch,  built  in 
1592.  The  supply  originated  at  the  springs  of  the 
Almendares  River,  nine  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  this 
source  still  provides  an  adequate  flow,  for  the  springs, 
which  have  since  been  fully  developed,  number  400  and 
are  enclosed  by  a  heavy  wall  of  masonry  which  is 
constantly  under  military  guard.  An  aqueduct  has  long 
since  supplanted  the  ditch. 

■■■   

The  important  part  played  by  the  sugar  industry  in 
the  material  welfare  of  Porto  Rico  is  shown  by  the 
figures  of  exports.  Out  of  a  total  valuation  of  exports 
amounting  to  $43,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  sugar  alone  constituted  over  $20,000,000. 
This  was  the  lowest  sum  realized  for  sugar  exports  in 
five  years.  Under  normal  conditions  sugar  constitutes 
two-thirds  the  total  value  of  all  exports. 

■  ■■ 

Virginia  still  leads  in  the  production  of  peanuts,  with 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  following.  The  last  statistics 
show  that  there  were  680,000  acres  in  this  country 
planted  to  this  product.  Curiously  enough,  Marseilles, 
France,  is  the  greatest  peanut  consumer  in  the  world, 
owing  to  the  use  made  of  the  nut  in  the  production  of 
oil,  which  substitutes  to  a  great  extent  for  olive  oil. 


Although  there  are  1600  miles  of  railway  lines  in 
Uruguay,  there  is  but  one  tunnel  in  the  entire  country. 
It  was  bored  more  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  exces- 
sive curves:  than  to  avoid  unusual  engineering  dif- 
ficulties. The  relatively  flat  nature  of  the  country 
makes  railway  building  less  expensive  than  in  other 
South   American   countries. 


Many  of  the  Belgian  beet-sugar  factories  are  ope- 
rating, notwithstanding  the  war.  The  manufacturers,  it 
is  announced,  state  that  they  have  no  expectation  of 
making  any  profits,  but  they  are  doing  a  great  work 
in  that  they  are  saving  $6,000,000  worth  of  beets  and 
are  providing  employment  and  a  livelihood  for  their 
hands. 


Washington. 
Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on -the  Great; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best — 
The   Cincinnatus   of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeath  the   name   of  Washington, 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one ! 

,  Lord  Byron. 

The  New-Come  Chief. 
Beneath  our  consecrated  elm  . 
A  century  ago  he  stood, 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the  wood 
Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  could  not  overwhelm 
The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough-hewn  helm : — 
From  colleges,  where  now  the  gown 
To  arms  had  yielded,  from  the  town. 
Our  rude  self-summoned  levies  nocked  to  see 
The  new-come  chief  and  wonder  which  was  he. 
No  need  to  question  long;  close-lipped  and  tall, 
Long  trained  in  murder-brooding  forests  lone 
To  bridle  others'  clamors  and  his  own. 
Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  them  all, 
The   incarnate  discipline  that  was  to   free 
With  iron  curb  that  armed  democracy. 

A  motley  rout  was  that  which  come  to  stare, 

In  raiment  tanned  by  years  of  sun  and  storm, 

Of  every  shape  that  was  not  uniform, 

Dotted  with  regimentals  here  and  there  ; 

An  army  all  of  captains,  used  to  pray 

And  stiff  in   fight,    but  serious  drill's  despair, 

Skilled  to  debate  their  orders,  not  obey  ; 

Deacons  were  there,  selectmen,  men  of  note 

In  half-tamed  hamlets  ambushed  round  with  woods, 

Ready  to  settle   Freewill  by  a  vote. 

But  largely  liberal  to   its  private  moods ; 

Prompt  to  assert  by  manners,  voice,   or  pen, 

Or  ruder  arms,  their  rights  as  Englishmen, 

Nor  much  fastidious  as  to  how  and  when  : 

Yet  seasoned  stuff  and  fittest  to  create 

A  thought-staid  army  or  a  lasting  state  : 

Haughty  they  said  he  was,  at  first ;  severe  ; 

But  owned,  as  all  men  own,  the  steady  hand 

Upon  the  bridle,  patient  to  command, 

Prized,  as  all  prize,  the  justice  pure  from  fear, 

And  learned  to  honor  first,  then  love  him,  then  revere. 

Such   power  there   is  in   clear-eyed   self-restraint 

And  purpose  clean  as  light  from  every  selfish  taint. 


Never  to  see  a  nation  born 

Hath  been  given  to  mortal  man, 

Unless  to  those  who,  on  that  summer  morn, 

Gazed  silent  when  the  great  Virginian  . 

Unsheathed  the  sword  whose  fatal  flash 

Shot  union  through  the  incoherent  clash 

Of  our  loose  atoms,  crystallizing  them 

Around  a  single  will's  unpliant  stem, 

And  making  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 

Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,   as  from  its  womb. 

Nebulous   at  first  but  hardening  to   a   star, 

Through  mutual  share  of  sunburst  and  of  gloom, 

The  common  faith  that  made  us  what  we  are. 

That  lifted  blade  transformed  our  jangling  clans, 
Till  then   provincial,   to   Americans, 
And  made  a  unity  of  wildering  plans ; 
Here  was  the  doom  fixed ;  here  is  marked  the  date" 
When  this  New  World  awoke  to  man's  estate, 
Burnt  its  last  ship   and   ceased  to   look  behind : 
Nor  thoughtless  was  the  choice ;  no  love  or  hate 
Could  from  its  poise  move  that  deliberate  mind. 
Weighing  between  too  early  and  too  late 
Those  pitfalls  of  the  man  refused  by  Fate : 
His  was  the  impartial  vision  of  the  great 
Who  see  not  as  they  wish,  but  as  they  find. 
He  saw  the  dangers  of  defeat,  nor  less 
The  incomputable  perils  of  success ; 
The  sacred  past  thrown  by,  an  empty  rind  ; 
The  future,   cloud-land,   snare   of  prophets  blind ; 
The  waste  of  war,  the  ignominy  of  peace  ; 
On  either  hand  a  sullen  rear  of  woes. 
Whose  garnered  lightnings  none  could  guess. 
Piling  its  thunder-heads  and  muttering  "Cease !" 
Yet  drew  not  back  his  hand,  but  gravely  chose 
The  seeming-desperate  task  whence  our  new  nation  rose 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Washington. 
God  wills  no  man  a  slave.  *  The  man  most  meek, 
Who  saw  Him  face  to  face  on  Horeb's  peak,    ■ 
Had  slain  a  tyrant  for  a  bondman's  wrong, 
And  met  his  Lord  with  sinless  soul  and  strong. 
But  when,   years  after,   overfraught  with   care. 
His   feet  once  trod   doubt's  pathway  to   despair. 
For  that  one  treason  lapse,  the  guiding  hand 
That  led  so  far  now  barred  the  promised  land. 
God  makes  no  man  a  slave,  no  doubter  free ; 
Abiding  faith  alone  wins  liberty. 

No   angel   led  our  chieftain's  steps  aright ; 
No  pilot  cloud  by  day,  no  flame  by  night : 
No  plague  nor  portent  spake  to  foe  or  friend  ; 
No  doubt  assailed  him,  faithful  to  the  end. 

Weaklings  there  were,  as  in  the  tribes  of  old. 

Who  craved  for  fleshpots,  worshipped  calves  of  gold. 

Murmured  that  right  would  harder  be  than  wrong. 

And  freedom's  narrow  road  so  steep  and  long ; 

But  he  who  ne'er  on  Sinai's  summit  trod, 

Still  walked  the  highest  heights  and  spake  with  God  ; 

Saw  with  anointed  eyes  ho  promised  land 

By  petty  bounds  or  pettier  cycles  spanned, 

Its  people  curbed  and  broken  to  the  ring, 

Packed  with  a  caste  and'saddled  with  a  King,— 

But  freedom's  heritage  and  training  school,    -" 

Where  men;  unruled  should  learn  to  wisely  rule;-- 

Till  sun  and  moon  should  see  at  Ajahon 

King's  heads  in  dust  and  freemen's  feet  thereon. 

His  work  well  done,   the  leader  stepped  aside. 
Spurning  a  crown  with  more  than  kingly  pride, 
Content  to  wear  the  higher  crown  of  worth. 
While   time  endures,   first  citizen  of  earth. 

— James  Jeffrey  Roche. 


Sugar  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  a  day  is  consumed 
i  this  country. 


February  20,  1915. 
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THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 


. 


Dr.  Frederick  W.  Holls  Discusses  the  Famous  Futility  at  the 
Hague  and  Some  of  Its  Bearings  on  Events. 


The  publication  of  a  voluminous  history  of  The 
Hague  Conference  of  1899  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  ironies  of  the  day.  Such  at  least  will  be  the  popular 
view,  although  students  of  international  law  should  wel- 
come a  volume  of  such  substantial  value  in  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  the  disputes  that  are  now  waging. 
But  the  last  word  will  be  with  the  philosopher  and  the 
ethicist.  Here,  they  will  say,  is  a  veritable  monument 
of  intellectual  futilities  and  of  portentous  hypocrisies. 
Here  is  another  example  of  an  emotionalism  that  dis- 
regards the  facts  of  human  nature  and  that  is  content 
to  build  imposing  edifices  upon  theories  that  have  no 
basis  whatsoever  in  reality.  And  their  strictures  may 
receive  added  emphasis  from  the  conviction  of  the  au- 
thor, as  expressed  in  his  preface,  which  was,  of  course, 
written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that  "the  Peace 
Conference  accomplished  a  great  and  glorious  result,  not 
only  in  the  humanizing  of  warfare  and  the  codification 
of  the  laws  of  war,  but,  above  all,  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  Magna  Charta  of  International  Law,  the  binding 
together  of  the  civilized  powers  in  a  federation  for 
justice  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Arbitration." 

Public  opinion  in  1899  was  wiser  than  the  world's 
statesmen — or  shall  we  say  less  insincere?  The  author 
reminds  us  that  there  was  no  enthusiastic  welcome  for 
the  conference  that  its  "lofty  aim"  did  not  save  it  from 
sarcasm,  cynicism,  or  condemnation.  Indeed  there  was 
popular  speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  conference 
could  last  a  fortnight  without  ending  in  a  quarrel,  and 
perhaps  precipitating  a  general  war.  And  it  may  be 
added  there  is  today  something  more  than  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  conference  itself  was  little  more  than 
a  conclave  of  glorified  international  spies,  far  less  in- 
tent upon  the  cause  of  peace  than  upon  the  effort  to 
detect  the  vulnerable  joints  in  each  other's  armor. 

Curiously  enough,  the  American  charge  d'affaires  in 
Russia  reported  a  striking  apathy  that  existed  toward 
the  conference  in  the  country  of  its  birth.  Writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  says: 

It  is,  perhaps,  at  first  blush  a  little  disappointing  that  this 
great  proposition  of  the  emperor's  does  not  meet  with  warmer 
enthusiasm  among  the  Russians  themselves.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  idea  that  a  vast  army  is  anything 
but  a  glory  and  a  blessing  is  not  only  new,  but  is  contrary  to 
the  traditions  instilled  into  the  Russian  mind  and  carefully 
fostered  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  To  expect 
them  now  to  at  once  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  a  proposition 
which  involves  the  belief  that  this  great  military  establishment, 
hitherto  held  up  as  the  bulwark  and  safety  of  the  nation, 
is  in  fact  but  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
which  threatens  to  paralyze  its  development,  would  be  to  re- 
quire an  elasticity  of  temperament  which  the  national  charac- 
ter does  not  possess.  Nor  does  the  humanitarian  aspect  espe- 
cially, appeal  to  the  ordinary  Russian  mind.  The  semi-oriental 
influences  and  traditions  of  the  people  have  bred  in  them  a 
slight  regard  for  the  value  of  human  life  and  an  apathetic 
fatalism  which  does  not  admit  of  the  same  point  of  view  as 
exists  in  Western  peoples.  But  furthermore,  as  this  is  essen- 
tially a  military  centre,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  society 
has  some  near  individual  interest  in  the  army,  any  proposition 
looking  to  a  reduction  of  the  army  suggests  the  possibility 
of  affecting  personal  interests  which  could  not  be  com- 
placently regarded. 

These  reports  of  proceedings  are  by  no  means  with- 
out their  grim  interest.  Under  the  head  of  "The  Hu- 
manizing of  War"  we  find  a  discussion  of  the  various 
kinds  of  powder : 

Upon  the  subject  of  powders,  by  which  term  the  propelling 
charge  of  projectiles  as  distinguished  from  the  bursting 
charge,  was  meant,  the  proposition  was  an  agreement  not  to 
make  use  of  any  more  powerful  powders  than  those  employed 
at  present,  both  for  field  guns  and  muskets.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject Captain  Crozier  declared  that  the  prohibition  of  the  adop- 
tion of  more  powerful  powders  than  those  actually  in  use 
might  easily  work  against  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Russian 
proposition,  namely:  economy.  A  powder  being  powerful  in 
proportion  to  the  production  of  gas  furnished  by  the  charge 
and  the  atmosphere  of  combustion,  it  might  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce powder  which,  while  furnishing  a  greater  volume  of  gas 
at  a  lower  temperature  of  combustion,  might  be  more  power- 
ful than  any  powder  now  actually  in  use,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  the  lower  temperature,  it  might  injure 
the  musket  much  less,  and  thus  increase  the  latter's  durability. 

Captain  Crozier  was  the  American  representative, 
and  we  are  told  that  his  point  was  so  well  taken  that 
the  proposal  was  dropped.  But  one  is  inclined  to  won- 
der what  all  this  had  to  do  with  the  humanizing  of 
war. 

We  turn  with  some  curiosity  to  the  subject  of  bal- 
loons. The  aeroplane  was  still  in  the  future,  and  ap- 
parently the  value  of  the  balloon  was  still  problematical. 
And  here,  too,  we  find  the  same  futility  and  apparent 
lack  of  desire  to  do  anything  effective: 

On  the  subject  of  balloons,  the  sub-committee  first  voted 
a  perpetual  prohibition  of  their  use,  or  that  of  similar  new 
machines,  for  throwing  projectiles  or  explosives.  In  the  full 
committee,  on  motion  of  Captain  Crozier,  the  prohibition  was 
1  unanimously  limited  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years  only.  The 
action  taken  was  for  humanitarian  reasons  alone,  and  was 
founded  upon  the  opinion  that  balloons,  as  they  now  exist, 
form  so  uncertain  a  means  of  injury  that  they  can  not  be 
used  with  accuracy.  The  persons  or  objects  injured  by  throw- 
ing explosives  may  be  entirely  disconnected  from  the  conflict, 
and  such  that  their  injury  or  destruction  would  be  of  no 
practical  advantage  to  the  party  making  use  of  the  machines. 
The  limitation  of  the  prohibition  to  five  years'  duration  pre- 
serves liberty  of  action  under  such  changed  circumstances  as 
may  be  produced  by  the  progress  of  invention. 

The  matter  of  expanding  bullets,  that  is  to  say  Dum 
Dums,  received  its  full  share  of  attention.  Expanding 
bullets  were  defined  as  "bullets  which  expand  or  flatten 


in  the  human  body,  such  as  jacketed  bullets  of  which 
the  jacket  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  has  in- 
cisions in  it."  Sir  John  Ardagh  of  Great  Britain  ob- 
jected to  the  prohibition: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  words  describing  technical 
details  of  construction  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
prohibition  somewhat  too  general,  and  result  in  its  being  dis- 
regarded, and  that  it  will  not  seem  to  admit  an  exception  for 
which  I  wish  to  provide,  namely:  the  construction,  in  the 
present  or  in  the  future,  of  a  projectile  with  a  sufficient  force 
to  stop  an  individual  who  has  been  hit  and  to  put  him  out 
of  the  struggle  immediately,  and  which  thus  fulfills  the  indis- 
pensable requirements  of  war,  without  at  all  occasioning  use- 
less suffering.  The  completely  jacketed  bullet  of  our  Lee- 
Metford  rifle  is  deficient  in  this  regard.  It  has  been  proven 
that  in  one  of  our  small  wars  in  India  a  man  perforated  five 
times  by  these  bullets  was  still  capable  of  walking  to  the  Eng- 
lish hospital  at  a  considerable  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  wounds  dressed.  After  the  battle  of  Omdurman, 
quite  recently,  it  was  shown  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
Dervishes  who  were  wounded,  but  who  had  still  saved  tbem- 
selevs  by  flight,  had  been  hit  by  small  English  bullets,  at  the 
same  time  when  the  Remington  and  Martini  bullets  of  the 
Egyptian  army  were  sufficient  to  put  the  soldier  hors  de  com- 
bat. It  was  necessary  to  find  a  more  efficacious  means  of 
warfare,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  the  projectile  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Dum  Dum  bullet  was  manufactured 
in  India,  at  the  arsenal  ot  that  name  near  Calcutta.  In  the 
Dum  Dum  bullet  the  jacket  ends  by  leaving  a  small  piece  of 
the  core  uncovered.  The  effect  of  this  modification  is  to 
produce  a  certain  extension  or  convexity  of  the  point,  and  to 
give  a  force  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  bullet  which 
is  completely  jacketed,  at  the  same  time,  however,  less  ef- 
fective than  that  of  the  Enfield,  Snider,  or  Martini  bullets,  all 
of  which  have  greater  calibre.  The  wounds  made  by  this 
Dum  Dum  bullet  suffice  ordinarily  to  give  a  stopping  shock 
and  to  place  a  soldier  hors  de  combat,  but  their  effect  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  cause  useless  suffering. 

Sir  John  Ardagh  was  profuse  in  his  protestation  of 
humanitarian  principles,  but  he  explained  that  a  bullet 
lost  much  of  its  value  if  it  failed  instantly  to  stop  the 
rush  of  its  victim.  The  shock  of  impact  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  be  effective.  He  was  willing  to  vote  for  any 
general  humanitarian  clause,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
be  bound  by  technical  specifications.  And  herein  he 
was  supported  by  the  American  representative: 

Captain  Crozier  supported  the  position  of  Sir  John  Ardagh, 
and  deprecated  the  attempt  to  cover  the  principle  of  prohi- 
bition of  bullets  producing  unnecessarily  cruel  wounds  by 
specification  of  details  of  construction  of  the  bullets,  and  he 
proposed  the  following  formula  as  an  amendment : 

"The  use  of  bullets  inflicting  wounds  of  useless  cruelty, 
such  as  explosive  bullets,  and  in  general  every  kind  of  bullets 
which  exceeds  the  limit  necessary  for  placing  a  man  hors  de 
combat,  should  be  forbidden." 

The  committee,  however,  adhered  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion, without  even  voting  upon  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Captain  Crozier,  the  vote  standing  twenty  to  two — the  latter 
being  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
one  abstention  (Portugal).  China,  Mexico,  and  Luxemburg 
were   not   represented   on   the   committee. 

It  is  also  curious  to  note  that  America  and  England 
found  themselves  on  the  same  side  in  objecting  to  any 
prohibition  of  shells  which  diffuse  porsonous  or  as- 
phyxiating gases,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  such 
projectiles  would  be  more  and  not  less  merciful  than 
the  usual  kinds : 

1.  That  no  shell  emitting  such  gases  is  as  yet  in  practical 
use  or  has  undergone  adequate  experiment ;  consequently  a 
vote  taken  now  would  be  taken  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  as 
to  whether  the  results  would  be  of  a  decisive  character,  or 
whether  injury  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  attain  the  end 
of  warfare,  of  immediately  disabling  the  enemy,  would  be  in- 
flicted. 

2.  That  the  reproach  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  addressed 
against  these  supposed  shells  was  equally  uttered  formerly 
against  firearms  and  torpedoes,  although  each  are  now  em- 
ployed without  scruple.  Until  we  know  the  effects  of  such 
asphyxiating  shells,  there  was  no  saying  whether  they  would 
be  more  or  less  merciful  than  missiles  now  permitted. 

3.  That  it  was  illogical  and  not  demonstrably  humane  to 
be  tender  about  asphyxiating  men  with  gases,  when  all  were 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  allowable  to  blow  the  bottom 
out  of  an  ironclad  at  midnight,  throwing  four  or  five  hundred 
men  into  the  sea  to  be  choked  by  water,  with  scarcely  the 
remotest  chance  of  escape.  If,  and  when,  a  shell  emitting 
asphyxiating  gases  has  been  successfully  produced,  then,  and 
not  before,  will  men  be  able  to  vote  intelligently  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  methods  of  injuring  an  enemy  were  declared  to 
be  not  unlimited,  and  we  find  a  list  of  the  things  that 
must  not  be  done.  A  good  many  of  these  things  are 
now  being  done  if  we  may  trust  current  reports: 

Article  22.  The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of 
injuring  the  enemy  is  not  unlimited. 

Article  23.  Besides  the  prohibitions  provided  by  special 
conventions,   it  is   especially  prohibited: 

(a)  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms  ; 

(b)  To  treacherously  kill  or  wound  individuals  belonging  to 
the  hostile  nation  or  army; 

(c)  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid  down 
arms,  or  having  no  longer  any  means  of  defense,  has  surren- 
dered at  discretion  ; 

(d)  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given  ; 

(e)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  material  of  a  nature  to 
cause   superfluous  injury; 

(f)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the  national 
flag,  or  military  ensigns,  and  the  enemy's  uniform,  as  well 
as  the  distinctive  badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention  ; 

(g)  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  unless  such 
destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  neces- 
sities of  war. 

Article  24.  Ruses  of  war  and  the  employment  of  methods 
necessary  to  obtain  information  about  the  enemy  and  the 
country  are  considered  allowable. 

Article  25.  The  attack  or  bombardment  of  towns,  villages, 
habitations,  or  buildings  which  are  not  defended  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  permanent  court  of  ar- 
bitration called  forth  an  earnest  speech  from  Mr.  Holls, 
representing  the  United  States.  And  at  least  we  may 
credit  Mr.  Holls  with  a  certain  spirit  of  prophecy  that 
has  now  been  justified.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  speech : 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  is  abroad,  most  unmistakably, 


even  among  our  friends  and  well-wJshers,  that  by  reason  of 
conflicting  interests  of  a  political  nature,  or  for  other  causes 
which  can  not  be  discussed  openly,  the  results  of  this  con- 
ference may  turn  out  to  be  purely  platonic,  inadequate,  un- 
satisfactory, perhaps  even  farcical ;  and,  moreover,  it  should 
be  clearly  recognized  and  remembered  that  public  anxiety  on 
this  point  is  based  upon  recent  experience  in  a  case  presenting 
many  analogies  to  the  situation  before  us.  A  conference  was 
called  not  many  years  ago  upon  the  noble  and  generous 
initiative  of  his  majesty  the  German  Emperor,  upon  a  sub- 
ject profoundly  interesting  to  mankind ;  namely,  the  proper 
protection  of  the  interests  of  labor,  and  it  met  at  Berlin, 
having  a  most  distinguished  and  representative  membership ; 
but  what  was  the  result?  Resolutions  of  .a  purely  academic 
character  were  adopted,  and  that  conference  is  even  now 
almost  forgotten. 

M.  Bourgeois  of  France  was  more  sanguine,  and 
consequently  less  successful  in  the  role  of  prophet.  Or 
perhaps  he  was  merely  giving  eloquent  expression  to 
the  Gallic  temperament : 

Gentlemen,  what  is  now  the  rule  among  individual  men 
will  hereafter  obtain  among  nations.  Such  international  in- 
stitutions as  these  will  be  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  powerful.  In  the  conflicts  of  brute  force,  where  fighters 
of  flesh  and  with  steel  are  in  line,  we  may  speak  of  great 
powers  and  small,  of  weak  and  of  mighty.  When  swords  are 
thrown  in  the  balance,  one  side  may  easily  outweigh  the  other. 
But  in  the  weighing  of  rights  and  ideas  disparity  ceases,  and 
the  rights  of  the  smallest  and  the  weakest  powers  count  as 
much   in  the   scales  as  those  of  the  mightiest. 

The  American  representatives  were  keenly  anxious 
for  some  adequate  protection  for  private  property  at 
sea  except  contraband.  They  put  forward  a  document 
showing  the  consistency  of  their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion and  containing  the  following  quotation  from  the 
treaty  of  1785  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia: 

Tous  les  vaisseaux  marchands  et  commercants,  employees 
a  la  l'echange  des  productions  de  differents  endroits,  et,  par 
consequent,  destines  a  faciliter  et  a  repandre  les  ncces- 
sites,  les  commodites  et  les  douceurs  de  la  vie,  passeront  libre- 
ment  et  sans  etre  molestes.  Et  les  deux  Puissances 

contractantes  s'engagent  a  n'accorder  aucunes  commissions  a 
des  vaisseaux  assures  en  course,  qui  les  autorisent  a  prendre 
ou  a  detruire  ces  sortes  de  vaisseaux  marchands  ou  a.  in- 
terrompre  le  commerce.      (Art.  23.) 

In  1823  President  Monroe,  after  discussing  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  submitted  the  following  proposition: 

Aucune  des  parties  contractantes  n'autorisera  des  vaisseaux 
de  guerre  a  capturer  ou  a  detruire  les  dits  navires  (de  com- 
merce et  de  transport),  ni  n'accordera  ou  ne  publiera  aucune 
commission  a  aucun  vaisseau  de  particuliers  arme  en  course 
pour  lui  donner  le  droit  de  saisir  ou  detruire  les  navires  de 
transport  ou  d'interrompre  leur  commerce. 

The  conference  was  not  without  its  lighter  aspects,  as 
witness  the  menu  of  the  farewell  dinner,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a  drawing  by  M.  Bourgeois : 
July  25,  1899 
HOTEL   D'ORANGE 
Proces-verbal    (Tres    Confidentiel ) 


Conflit   de   Hors   d'eeuvres 

Potage  mediation 

Consomme   Protocol   final 

Filet  de  boeuf  aux  bons  offices 

Tourne  dos  a.  la  guerre 

Arbitrage  de  volailles 

Cailles   roties   sur   enquete 

Salade  au  Compromis 

Liste  d'artichauds,  sauce  facultative 

Revision  de   peches   sans  appel 

Bombes   glacees 

Litige  de  patisseries 

Fruits  de  circonstances 

Fromages  asphyxiants 

Dessert  amical 


Vin  obligatoire 

The  author  admits  that  there  was  disappointment  with 
the  results  of  the  conference,  although  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  disappointment  was  not  justified. 
One  wonders  what  he  thinks  now : 

Disappointment  at  the  results  of  the  conference  was  also 
expressed,  and  was  probably  sincerely  felt,  on  the  part  of  many 
so-called  "friends  of  peace,"  who  held  that  too  many  conces- 
sions were  made  to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  "evil 
spirit  of  war."  The  conference  did  not  denounce  war  in  gen- 
eral terms,  nor  did  it  declare  it  or  believe  it  to  be  evil  under 
all  circumstances.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  directors  of  a 
new  railway,  at  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  this 
mode  of  transportation,  found  it  necessary  to  denounce  stage- 
coaches, or  that  they  regarded  horses  as  worthy  of  being  con- 
demned forever  and  under  all  circumstances.  They  contented 
themselves,  it  may  be  assumed,  with  furnishing  a  better  alter- 
native, and  thus  allowed  full  play  to  the  force  of  events. 

In  his  final  chapter  the  author  considers  the  effect 
of  the  conference  upon  international  law  and  also  upon 
public  sentiment.  Maintaining  that  its  results  were 
attuned  to  the  better  thought  of  the  world,  he  adds : 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the  conference  is,  of  course, 
in  direct  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  ideas  of 
"barrack-trained"  pseudophilosophers,  especially  in  Germany, 
who  have  attempted  to  regard  war  as  a  "positive  good,"  a 
"necessary  element  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world" — 
in  a  sense  different  from  pestilence,  famine,  or  evil  in  general. 
Argument  seems  wasted  upon  adherents  of  this  view.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  he  who  draws  a  theoretical  distinction 
in  favor  of  the  horrors  of  war  as  compared  with  other  in- 
evitable evils  afflicting  mankind,  scarcely  occupies  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  those  cannibals  who  measure  the  extent  of 
the  blessings  expected  from  their  idol  by  the  number  of  vic- 
tims offered  at  its  shrine. 

As  has  been  said,  the  book  will  have  its  value,  a  dis- 
tinct and  real  value.  At  the  same  time  it  produces  the 
impression  that  the  conference  as  a  whole  was  pledged 
to  insincerity,  that  most  of  its  members  had  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks,  that  they  were  covertly  sneer- 
ing at  the  popular  sentiments  that  had  called  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  author  himself  has  rlone 
his  work  thoroughly,  intelligibly,  and  intelligently. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hag 
erick  W.  Holls,  D.  C.  L.     New  York :  Th 
Company;  $4  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Turbulent  Duchess. 
At  a  firs:  glance  we  back  away  suspiciously 
from  what  seems  to  be  an  historical  novel, 
somewhat  dreading  the  usual  painful  efforts 
to  be  historical.  But  a  further  glance  re- 
assures us.  Here  we  have  a  romance  pure  and 
simple,  with  human  beings  as  characters  and 
without  the  customary  and  weird  strivings 
toward  accuracy  of  speech  and  custom.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Germany  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago.  The  little  Kingdom  of  Podena  is 
ruled  by  the  "turbulent  duchess,"  a  wayward 
and  delightful  being  whom  we  should  like  tt. 
meet  again.  She  has  to  protect  her  kingdom 
from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  well  as 
from  the  King  of  France,  and  it  is  therefore 
eminently  desirable  that  she  should  be  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  many  suitors  for  her  hand. 
But  here  comes  the  conflict  between  love  and 
policy.  We  perceive  that  the  duchess  is 
gradually  becoming  enamored  of  Bergolet,  hei 
newly  engaged  jester,  and  the  author  deserves 
infinite  credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he  in- 
troduces Bergolet  to  the  scene  and  gradually 
advances  him  until  he  dominates  the  situation. 
Not  for  the  first  time  in  fiction  has  the  jester 
proved  to  be  the  real  man  and  his  folly  but 
a  cloak  for  wit  and  courage.  Who  Bergolet 
actually  is  the  reader  must  ascertain  for  him- 
self, and  in  the  process  of  discovery  he  will 
be  thrilled  by  the  adventure  and  charmed  by 
the  tenderness  of  the  romance.  At  a  time 
when  slipshod  work  and  false  sentiment  are 
''good  enough"  and  when  novels  are  "dashed 
off"  with  insolent  speed  it  is  delightful  to  find 
so  finished  a  piece  of  work  as  this.  Nothing 
so  good  of  its  kind  has  appeared  of  late  years. 

The   Tcbbclent   Duchess.      By   Percy   J.    Breb- 
ner.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Sl.30  net. 


The  Great  Missionary. 

The  day  of  the  Christian  missionary,  as  we 
have  understood  that  term,  is  probably  closing 
forever.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
aot  only  that  so-called  Pagan  people  prefer 
their  own  faiths  and  assert  the  superiority  of 
those  faiths,  but  that  even  what  is  called 
Social  Christianity  is  not  in  demand  where 
Dther  ideals  have  ruled  for  ages.  Nor  is  the 
missionary  now  likely  to  find  a  ready  answer 
to  the  demand  for  some  tangible  fruits  of  re- 
ligious reformative  values  in  the  countries 
from  which  he  has  come. 

But  for  these  very  reasons  the  present  rec- 
ord is  the  more  valuable.  John  E.  Clough 
went  to  India  in  1864  and  speedily  found  that 
old  methods  must  be  revised  and  that  the  walls 
of  the  caste  system  were  not  likely  to  crumble 
before  the  blast  of  the  theological  trumpets. 
Converts  could  be  found  plentifully,  but  they 
came  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  who  snatched  readily  at  what- 
ever offered  them  some  kind  of  social  status. 
But  to  a  large  extent  the  educational  key 
opened  a  door  that  seemed  so  relentlessly 
locked.  Even  the  exclusive  Brahmin  was  will- 
ing to  learn  the  white  man's  law,  but  we  may 
still  doubt  if  his  religious  assumptions  were 
more  than  skin  deep.  There  are  plenty  of 
learned  Asiatics  who  assert  today  that  their 
people  will  take  the  white  man's  science  and 
successfully  conceal  their  hatred  of  his  re- 
ligion and  philosophy. 

But  Mr.  Clough  certainly  had  successes, 
great  successes.  And  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cesses was  his  actual  and  practical  love  for  the 
people.  His  mentality  was  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  average  missionary,  and  he  joined 
to  this  a  personal  devotion  that  was  infinitely 
more  effective  than  his  theology.  And  so  the 
man  himself  is  much  more  interesting  than  his 
work.  He  had  a  strong  saintliness  that  gave 
force  to  whatever  he  did  and  that  fortified  his 
common  sense  instead  of  detracting  from  it. 
He  did  not  denounce  the  native  faiths,  but  he 
tried  to  build  upon  them.  His  keynote  was 
sympathy,  and  sympathy  never  fails.  His 
book  is  therefore  to  be  welcomed,  not  so  much 
as  a  record  of  missionary  work,  but  as  the 
life  story  of  strong  and  heroic  work.  And 
among  its  subsidiary  values  is  the  picture 
that  it  gives  of  Indian  life,  drawn  by  one  who 
did  not  think  himself  superior  to  that  life, 
but  whose  pride  it  was  to  live  on  its  level. 

Social  Christianity  ix  the  Orient.  Bv  John 
E.  Clough,  D.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50    net. 

The  Drunkard. 

A  story-  of  a  drunkard  is  inevitably  ugly, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  told  at  all  it  should  be  told 
well  and  without  the  conventional  ending  of 
the  glorious  reform  that  so  rarely  happens. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Beresford  has  told  his  story 
well.  The  drunkard  is  Robin  Gregg,  brilliant 
and  a  sot.  He  lives  with  his  sister-in-law, 
Margaret,  who  knows  his  secret,  and  when 
Martin  Bond,  his  secretary,  also  discovers  his 
secret  we  have  the  foundation  of  the  alliance 
betwe  n  Martin  and  Margaret  upon  which  the 
story  hinges.  For  a  time  it  seems  that  their 
joint  efforts  will  save  the  wretched  Gregg, 
wbc  displays  all  the  subtle  malice  and  cun- 
ninj;  of  dipsomania,  but  when  he  finds  that 
;he  .^formative  understanding  between  secre- 

ry  und  sister-in-law  is  deepening  into  some- 

.  nrmer  he  refuses  any  longer  to  submit 

the  kindly  restraint  and  turns  his  would-be 


saviors  out  of  doors  and — naturally — into  each 
other's  arms.  And  so  the  blinds  in  Demetrius 
Road    are    lowered    upon    unutterable    things 

'  that  are  best  left  to  the  imagination.  None 
the  less  we  like  poor  Robin  Gregg,  with  his 
intellectual   strength   and  his  moral   weakness, 

,  and  perhaps  the  author  intended  us  to  do  so. 

The    House    in    Demetrius    Road.      By    J.    D. 

Beresford.      New    York:    George    H.    Doran    Com- 

1  pany;    $1.30. 

Young  Earnest. 
With  such  unusual  powers  of  depiction  and 

I  imagination  we  can  only  wonder  that  Mr. 
Cannan  should  stock  his  pages  with  so  many 
insignificant    and     even     disagreeable    people. 

1  The  story  concerns  the  love  affairs  of  John 
Rene  Fourmy,  a  young  student  with  a  bad 
heredity-  behind  him  and  whose  circumstances 
have  made  him  morbid  and  introspective. 
First  of  all  Rene  falls  in  love  with  Cathieen 
Bentley,  who  is  superior  to  him  in  position 
and  whose  parents  quickly  blight  the  young 
romance,  and  with  the  rather  selfish  acquies- 
cence of  the  girl.  Then  Rene  makes  love  to 
Linda  Brock,  or  she  makes  love  to  him,  and 
marries  her.  A  rupture  soon  follows,  Rene 
goes  to  London  in  a  semi-insane  condition,  is 
befriended  by  a  pretty  factory  girL  and  an 
'•alliance"  follows.  And  finally  we  find  our 
young  hero  once  more  in  love  with  Cathieen 
and  the  poor  factory  girl  discarded  and  on  her 
disconsolate  way  to  America. 

Now   there  may  be  lots  of  young  men  like 

j  Rene,  and  doubtless  there  are.  There  may  be 
lots  of  girls  like  Cathieen  and  Linda  and  Ann. 
Indeed  we  have  met  them.     There  are  lots  of 

j  wastrels  like  the  elder  Fourmy  and  of  vulgar 
nonentities   like   Rene's   brother   George.     But 

j  we  may  doubt  if  they  are  worth  writing  novels 
about  if  the  novelist  can  do  no  more  than  dis- 
play the  characteristics  that  are  so  disagree- 

I  ably,  obvious  to  all  of  us.  Nor  do  we  willingly 
acquiesce  in  what  seems  to  be  the  theory  of 
the  story  that  where  "love"  is  concerned  we 
had  better  do  just  whatever  we  happen  to 
want  to  do,  and  that  desire  is  nature's  signal 
of  the  propriety  of  surrender. 

Young     Earnest.       By    Gilbert     Cannan.       New 
York:    D.   Appleton   &   Co.;   $1.35   net. 


caustic,  and  practical,  and  there  are  few  who 
could  read  them  without  some  internal 
squirms.  Thus  the  younger  brother  is  told 
that  "Any  fellow  who  on  your  salary  can  keep 
company  with  a  girl  for  a  year  and  still  save 
a  thousand  dollars  must  have  picked  out  the 
right  sort  of  girl."  And  again,  "It  is  a  good 
deal  better  for  you  to  be  friendless  and  out 
of  debt  than  popular  and  in  the  hole."  Mr. 
Switzer  will  certainly  give  cause  for  some 
wholesome  ruminations. 

Letters  of  a  Self- Made  Failure.     By  Maurice 
Switzer.      Boston:   Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $1  net- 


Justice. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Justice  Emery 
admits  no  platitudes  to  these  vital  pages.  He 
writes  as  one  to  whom  justice  is  an  ethical 
reality  capable  not  only  of  definition,  but  of 
precise  application  to  the  problems  of  life. 
He  tells  us  that  justice  consists  in  securing  to 
each  individual  as  much  liberty  of  action  in 
the  exercise  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers 
as  is  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  others  and 
with  such  restrictions  only  as  are  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  This 
is  best  to  be  secured  by  a  government  with 
division  of  powers,  having  a  written  constitu- 
tion and  also  an  independent  judiciary  to  de- 
fend human  rights  when  assailed  by  impatient 
and  changeable  majorities.  Lovers  of  justice 
will  therefore  try  to  raise  rather  than  to  lower 
the  status  of  courts,  and  so  the  learned  au- 
thor asks,  "Are  not  they  the  reactionaries 
who,  despite  the  lessons  of  history,  would  re- 
.vert  to  the  days  of  a  dependent,  recallable, 
and  hence  timid  judiciary?"  This  weighty- 
little  book  can  hardly  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended at  a  time  when  justice  is  honored 
rather  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance 
and  when  the  most  sacred  word  in  the  lan- 
guage is  constantly  invoked  in  the  support  of 
tyranny. 

Concerning  Justice.  By  Lucilius  A.  Emery. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press: 
$1.35    net. 

The  Oil  Conquest  of  the  World. 

How  little  we  know  of  such  a  common 
article  as  oil  is  demonstrated  after  reading 
'The  Oil  Conquest  of  the  World."  The  name 
has  a  formidable  sound — rather  like  a  sta- 
tistical report — but  the  book  is  anything  but 
statistical.  It  is  in  the  Conquest  of  Science 
Series  by  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  who  has  given 
us  such  works  as  "The  Railway  Conquest  of 
the  World,"  and  the  author's  name  is  suf- 
ficient guaranty  of  the  value  of  his  latest 
volume.  Written  in  plain  terms,  it  is  thor- 
oughly readable,  besides  containing  a  wealth 
of  information,  beginning  with  the  chapter  on 
"The  Coming  of  Oil."  It  takes  up  all  the  oil 
fields  of  the  world  and  explains  with  distinct- 
ness the  methods  employed  in  making  the 
various  kinds  of  oil  and  how  they  all  came 
into  use.  In  fact  the  book  is  an  authoritative 
history  of  the  subject  and  its  author  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  the  outcome  of  his  labors. 
Several  dozen  fine  illustrations  add  to  the 
general  attractiveness  of  the  300  pages,  and 
it  can  be  said  they  have  been  chosen  with 
discriminating  taste. 

The  Oil  Conquest  of  the  World.  By  Fred- 
erick A.  Talbot.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
j  Company;  $1.30  net. 


A  Self-Made  Failure. 
Letters  make  a  good  medium  for  imparting 
advice  that  is  homely  enough  and  unconven- 
tional enough  to  be  effective.  And  here  we 
have  a  collection  of  letters  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  man  to  his  younger  brother  and 
that  seems  to  be  as  good  as  anything  of  the 
kind    that    has    appeared.      They    are    witty, 


Architecture. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Scott  explains  that  his  inten- 
tion is  "to  formulate  the  chief  principles  of 
classical  design  in  architecture."  He  sug- 
gests that  while  we  have  plenty  of  archi- 
tectural opinions  we  have  a  lack  of  archi- 
tectural taste.  Our  theories  are  not  reasoned 
ones  and  they  are  often  at  variance  with  the 
facts  to  be  explained.  We  are  rich  in  what 
he  calls  architectural  habits,  scraps  of  tradi- 
tion, caprices,  and  prejudices,  so  that  now  we 
have  reached  a  state  where  no  building  is  so 
bad  that  it  can  not  be  justified,  or  so  good 
that  it  can  not  plausibly  be  condemned.  To 
clarify  such  a  condition  we  need  a  history  of 
taste  and  a  history  of  ideas,  and  therefore 
we  have  this  attempt  "to  trace  the  natural 
history-  of  our  opinions,  to  discover  how  far 
upon  their  own  premises  they  are  true  or  false, 
and  to  explain  why,  when  false,  they  have  yet 
remained  plausible,  powerful,  and,  to  many 
minds,  convincing."  To  this  end  we  have  a 
volume  of  nine  chapters,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  devoted  to  the  romantic,  the 
mechanical,  the  ethical,  and  the  biological  fal- 
lacies. There  is  also  a  valuable  analysis  of 
the    academic    tradition. 

The  Architecture  of  Humanism.  By  Geoffrey 
Scott,     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2  net. 
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LIFE      IX     A     GERMAN     CRACK     REGI- 
MENT   tl.00 
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The  Intriguers. 

Mr.  Harold  Bindloss  is  so  well  known  for 
his  vigorous  stories  that  his  name  on  a  title- 
page  is  now  a  sufficient  recommendation.  In 
this  case  he  tells  the  story  of  a  young  British 
officer  who  shoulders  the  responsibility-  for 
the  misconduct  of  another  and  so  betakes 
himself  to  the  wilderness,  where  he  meets  fur- 
ther troubles  at  the  hands  of  blackmailers  as 
well  as  the  romance  essential  to  such  a  yarn. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  remembered  as  stand- 
ing well  in  its  class. 

The  Intbigcers.  By  Harold  Bindloss.  New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company;    $1.30    net. 


Christopher  Quarles. 
Writers  of  detective  stories  seem  now  to  be 
in  competition  as  to  who  can  invent  the  most 
curious  kind  of  detective.  Mr.  Chesterton's 
detective  is  a  priest.  Mr.  Brebner  prefers  a 
college  professor  who  is  a  sort  of  clairvoyant, 
and  his  beautiful  niece  who  has  flashes  of  in- 
spiration. The  result  is  quite  a  success.  We 
have  a  series  of  interesting  "cases,"  and  we 
finish  up  in  a  blaze  of  glory  with  a  romance, 
which  is  not  always  considered  as  essential 
to  the  detective  brand  of  fiction. 

Christopher    Quaju.es.      Bv    Percv   James    Breb- 
ner.     New  York:   E.  P.    Dutton  &   Co.;  $1.35    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Arthur  F.  Stone,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 
has  published  a  volume  of  "Speeches  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Stafford."  There  are  twenty- 
seven  of  these  speeches  delivered  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  and  occasions. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  issued 
three  little  volumes  of  lectures  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan  (30  cents  net  each).  They  are 
entitled  "The  Price  of  a  Soul,"  "The  Value 
of  an  Ideal,"  and  "The  Prince  of  Peace." 
These  are  some  of  the  famous  Chautauqua  lec- 
tures, full  of  the  resonant  commonplaces  which 
seem  tc  be  a  popular  substitute  for  thought. 

"The  Cry-  of  Youth,"  by  Harry  Kemp 
i  Mitchell  Kennerley ;  $1.25  net),  is  a  volume 
of  verse  written  since  Mr.  Kemp's  return  from 
England,  and  is  mostly  in  the  style  familiar  to 
magazine  readers.  Mr.  Kemp  is  a  real  poet. 
but  he  might  improve  his  workmanship  by  a 
search  for  beautiful  things  and  their  beautiful 
expression.  He  is  inclined  to  be  too  pas- 
sionate and  too  indignant 

"Civic  Righteousness  and  Civic  Pride,"  by 
Dr.  Xewton  Marshall  Hall,  D.  D.  (Sherman, 
French  &  Co. :  $1.25  net),  may  be  described  as 
a  plea  for  purity  in  civic  life,  and  as  such  it 
must  command  both  respect  and  sympathy. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  somewhat  marred  by 
theological  bias  and  by  the  assumption  that 
"the  church"  possesses  a  leadership  and  an 
authority  that  are  certainly  not  discernible. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Emil  H.  Richter  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  on  "Prints,"  with 
a  review  of  their  technic  and  history.  These 
lectures  have  now  been  published  in  volume 
form  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  ($2), 
and  they  are  to  be  heartily  recommended  to 
those  interested  in  a  fascinating  art.  A  valu- 
able and  attractive  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
reproduction  of  some  seventy  famous  prints. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished ''The  Story  of  Beowulf,"  translated 
from  Anglo-Saxon  into  modern  English  prose 


by  Ernest  J.  B.  Kirtlan.  B.  A.,  B.  D.  ($1.50 
|  net).  The  translation  itself  is  a  good  one, 
:  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  there  are  especially 
1  valuable  features  in  the  shape  of  an  explana-  . 
1  tory  introduction  and  lengthy  appendices.  The 
j  form    and    decorations    of    the    book    are    also 

highly  commendable. 

Desmond  FitzGeraldL  Inc.,  have  published 
a  book  entitled  "Human  Harmonies  and  the 
Making  of  Them."  The  author  argues  that 
inharmony  is  the  paralysis  of  the  race  and  its 
main  obstacle  to  advance,  and  so  he  tells  us 
how  inharmonies  may  be  overcome  in  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  in  the  nation,  to  the  end 
,  that  all  social  problems  may  be  solved.  The 
book  would  be  more  readable  if  it  did  not 
bristle  with  italics,  which  have  a  headachy 
effect.     The  price  is  50  cents  net. 

The  novelized  play  and  the  dramatized  novel 
are  rapidly  becoming  institutions,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  more  generally  successful  than  the  for- 
mer. In  novelizing  a  play  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
a  certain  abruptness  of  scene  and  dialogut 
and  even  a  certain  over-balance  of  the  parts 
that  are  ornaments  to  a  play,  but  defects  to  a 
i  novel.  But  these  faults  are  largely  evaded 
■  by  Laurence  Eyre,  who  has  now  novelized  his 
play,  "The  Things  That  Count,"  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  have  a  story  of  considerable 
merit,  readable  from  first  word  to  last.  It  is 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Dr.  Frederick  Lincoln  Anderson,  D.  D..  ex- 
plains that  his  book,  "The  Man  of  Nazareth" 
(  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1),  is  not  a  life 
of  Jesus  nor  a  summary  of  teachings  nor  a 
character  sketch.  With  the  ordinary  man  in 
view  he  tries  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  the  mind,  and  he  does 
this  without  critical  arguments,  displays  of 
:  scholarship,  or  citations.  The  result  will  be 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Christian,  al- 
though even  he  may  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
raise  too  elaborate  a  structure  of  definition 
and  interpretation  upon  so  narrow  an  histor- 
ical  foundation. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

European  Politics. 

When  a  journalist  adds  to  his  skill  in  con- 
cise, pointed  writing  a  fund  of  solid  historical 
knowledge  the  result  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons knows  his  history — a  rare  thing  among 
newspaper  correspondents — and  in  addition 
has  been  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  sev- 
eral peoples  and  problems  with  which  his  book 
deals.  "The  New  Map  of  Europe"  is  not  a 
happy  title  for  this  valuable  work — rather 
should  it  be  styled,  "A  Handbook  of  Recent 
European   Politics." 

The  public  must  surely  be  wearied  of  the 
steady  grist  of  "war  books"  that  prolific 
writers  are  turning  out,  but  while  Mr.  Gib- 
bons's  work  comes  under  this  head  it  is  timely 
rather  than  ephemeral.  It  is  a  valuable  refer- 
ence book  for  the  present  time,  and  as  such 
may  be  heartily  recommended  to  any  one  in- 
terested in  such  topics  as  "Germany  in  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine,"  "Algeciras  and  Agadir," 
"The  Passing  of  Persia,"  "Austria-Hungary 
and  Her  South  Slavs,"  "Racial  Rivalries  in 
Macedonia,"  "The  Young  Turk  Regime  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,"  "The  Albanian  Fiasco." 
The  volume  contains  a  score  of  chapters  deal- 
ing with  these  and  other  subjects,  all  treated 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  by  a  competent 
student   and   eye-witness. 

The  New  Map  of  Europe.  By  Herbert  Adams 
Gibbons.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2 
net.  _ 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction. 
Having  already  compiled  many  invaluable 
reference  books,  Mr.  William  S.  Walsh  now 
comes  forward  with  still  another  addition  to 
his  splendid  list,  "Heroes  and  Heroines  of 
Fiction."  It  should  have  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come, as  its  value  is  seen  at  a  glance,  and  in 
the  library  it  is  deserving  of  a  front  position. 
To  the  author  it  will  fill  a  want  which  so  far 
has  not  been  given  the  attention  required. 
The  teacher  will  find  the  volume  a  mine  of 
useful  and  condensed  information.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  to  give  the  name  and  setting 
with  a  brief  critical  estimate  by  the  best 
literary  authorities  of  all  the  heroes  and 
heroines  in  prose  and  poetry  of  modern  times. 
It  can  be  said  that  Mr.  Walsh  has  accom- 
plished  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction.  By  William 
S.  Walsh.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $3    net. 


Nations  at  War. 

In  Indiana  they  tell  the  story  of  a  country- 
man returning  from  the  great  journey  of  his 
life,  a  visit  to  Washington,  and  relating  his 
experiences  in  the  national  capital.  "Did  you 
hear  our  great  Senator  Beveridge  ?"  he  was 
asked.  "Oh,  yes,  I  heard  him  address  the 
Senate  for  four  hours  straight."  "Well,  what 
did  he  talk  about?"  was  the  query.  "He  didn't 
say,"  came  the  ingenuous  reply. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  L.  Cecil  Jane's 
"The  Nations  at  War."  The  chapter  head- 
ings are  alluring,  but  the  subject  matter  bears 
no  relation  to  them,  being  a  mass  of  truisms, 
or  what  might  pass  for  such,  of  a  hetero- 
geneous and  disconnected  character.  It  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  "contribution"  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  war. 

The  Nations  at  War.  Ey  L.  Cecil  Jane.  New 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Century  Company  has  decided  to  issue 
Roland  G.  Usher's  "Pan-Americanism"  early 
in  March.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is,  "A 
forecast  of  the  inevitable  clash  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe's  victor."  The  au- 
thor's "Pan-Germanism"  was  for  months  last 
year  the  best  selling  non-fiction  book  all  over 
the  country.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  new 
book  comes  closer  to  this  country  than  the 
other.  Its  style,  according  to  the  publishers, 
is  as  keen  and  swift  as  the  earlier  volume. 

Are  we  beginning  to  realize  that  prophecy 
of  Kipling's  with  the  pouring  out  of  Eastern 
blood  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  ?  The 
whole  earth  has  felt  the  electric  shock  of  this 
war,  and  men  respond  to  the  message  from 
the  farthest  lands  in  a  fraternal  fashion  that 
would  have  seemed  incredible  a  few  years 
ago.  The  history  of  other  days  is  revived 
in  "The  Old  East  Indiamen,"  which  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company  is  publishing  this  month. 
The  stately  fleets  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  India  to  which  they  sailed  are  gone 
forever,  but  E.  Keble  Chatterton  has  given 
them  a  splendid  monument  in  this  fine  book, 
well  worthy  of  study. 

James  Lane  Allen,  whose  new  novel,  "The 
Sword  of  Youth,"  will  be  published  this  "month 
by  the  Century  Company,  is  living  and  work- 
ing in  Xew  York.  "The  Sword  of  Youth"  has 
the  Civil  War  as  background,  and  is  some- 
what more  in  the  manner  of  "The  Choir  In- 
visible" and  "The  Kentucky  Cardinal"  than 
some  of  his  more  recent  novels. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ancient  halls 
of  Oxford  now  form  the  sole  home  of  nearly 
all  of  the  Belgian  famous  universities.  When 
the  LTniversity  of  Louvain  was  invited  to  re- 
move to  Oxford  until  the  fortunes  of  war 
should  render  it  possible  to  revive  its  former 


existence  a  number  of  its  professors  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  such  of  their  students  as 
were  unable  to  serve  in  the  Belgian  army 
went,  too.  The  late  Andrew  Lang  gave  us  in 
his  "Oxford"  an  authentic  history  and  picture 
of  the  beautiful  city  that  is  now  the  protector 
of  so  many  of  the  world's  intellectual  treas- 
ures. It  has  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  worthy 
of  its  intrinsic  importance,  one  of  the  fine  il- 
lustrated editions  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

In  his  new  book,  "A  Far  Country,"  Winston 
Churchill  turns  to  certain  of  our  social  ills  and 
with  great  daring  lays  bare  the  truth.  The 
title  is  taken  from  the  biblical  quotation  con- 
cerning the  prodigal  son — "and  took  his  jour- 
ney into  a  far  country  and  there  he  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living."  This  gives 
some  hint  of  the  tremendous  scope,  tensity, 
and  human  interest  of  the  author's  theme. 
It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

"Bealby,"  the  new  H.  G.  Wells  novel  just 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  is  the 
story  of  the  revolt  of  a  little  boy  who  does 
not  want  to  be  a  steward's  helper  or  a  mem 
ber  of  the  serving  class,  but  whose  heart  is 
set  on  accomplishing  "something  big."  It  is 
told  with  a  delightful  sense  of  the  whimsical. 
The  situations  abound  in  humor — that  pe- 
culiarly fascinating  humor  for  which  Mr. 
Wells  is  so  famous.  Bealby,  alias  "Dick  Mal- 
travers,"  who  runs  away  from  his  troubles 
only  to  encounter  fresh  ones,  is  as  wholly 
charming  a  character  as  Mr.  Wells  has  ever 
created,  and  one  whose  ever-changing  for- 
tunes the  reader  follows  with  unbroken  in- 
terest. 

Professor  Paul  Leland  Haworth,  in  his  new 
novel,  "America  in  Ferment,"  shows  this 
country  as  it  is  today  and  what  it  promises 
to  be  tomorrow.  It  is  not  a  history  of  cap- 
tains and  conquests,  but  the  vivid  story  of  a 
people's  accomplishments,  tendencies,  and  am- 
bitions. Constitutional  reform,  commission 
government,  industrial  warfare,  trade  unions, 
standard  of  living  and  its  cost,  immigration, 
woman's  revolt,  socialism  are  only  a  few  of 
the  issues  to  which  "America  in  Ferment" 
gives  heed  and,  to  their  solution,  help.  It  is 
published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

"North  of  Boston,"  by  Robert  Frost,  author 
of  "A  Boy's  Will,"  etc.,  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  In  these  poems 
he  is  said  to  accomplish  successfully  the 
rather  astonishing  feat  of  making  New  Eng- 
land farm  folk  speak  in  verse  and  yet  seem 
natural.  On  this  point  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  "the  poems  represent  what  would  be  said 
by  men  and  women  when  speech  is  most  per- 
fectly expressive  of  some  deeply  felt  and  con- 
sidered matter.  True  poetry  is  always  fine 
speech,  as  Mr.  Frost  has  discovered  quite 
freshly." 

"It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  by  Roi  Cooper  Me- 
grue  and  Walter  Hackett,  novelized  by  Samuel 
Field,  is  a  comedy  of  love  and  business,  made 
from  the  play  that  has  been  filling  the  Cohan 
Theatre,  New  York,  since  September.  A 
laughing  riot  on  the  stage,  it  is  all  that  and 
a  very  human  story,  too,  in  book  form.  Old 
Cyrus  Martin,  the  great  soap  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  bet,  turns  his  idle  son,  Rodney, 
out  of  doors  to  make  his  own  living.  In  the 
course  of  a  meteoric  business  career  Rodney, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Ambrose  Peale,  the  ir- 
repressible advertising  man,  and  the  pretty 
secretary,  Mary  Grayson,  plans  a  great  cam- 
paign and  puts  "13  Soap"  on  the  market,  not 
without  many  pecuniary  escapades  and  adven- 
tures, but  with  ultimate  success  and  lots  of 
fun.  The  book  has  just  been  published  by 
Duffield  &  Co. 

Florence  L.  Barclay,  author  of  "The 
Rosary,"  has  written  a  tender  little  story  of 
the  war,  "My  Heart's  Right  There,"  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  woman  who  is  left  behind. 
One  of  the  reflections  Mrs.  Barclay  indulges 
in  is  particularly  worthy  of  repetition  because 
it  so  admirably  expresses  what  every  one  feels. 
"My  Heart's  Right  There"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

Miss  Carolyn  S.  Bailey's  "Montessori  Chil- 
dren" (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, is  to  a  large  extent  based  on  her 
studies  during  a  considerable  sojourn  in  Rome, 
of  some  dozen  typical  Montessori  people.  She 
then  considers  what  might  be  done  with 
American  people  with  faults  or  aptitudes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  these  little  Italians. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  offer  two  books  of 
fiction — one  a  new  book  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
entitled  "A  Set  of  Six,"  the  other  a  new  novel 
by  James  Oliver  Curwood,  entitled  "God's 
Country — and  the  Woman."  Mr.  Curwood  has 
frequently  dramatized  the  people  and  the  life 
of  the  far  north  in  his  strong  novels,  and  the 
new  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company's  Desk 
Standard  Dictionary,  which  is  the  most  recent 
of  the  abridgments  from  the  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  contains  80,000  terms  of  all  kinds, 
each  one  having  its  own  alphabetical  place  in 
the  one  vocabulary  order  of  which  the  book 
consists.  In  addition  to  the  spelling,  pronun- 
ciation, meanings,  and  etymology  of  this  large 
number  of  words — more  than   four   times   as 


many  as  constituted  the  vocabulary  of  William 
Shakespeare — this  volume  contains  several 
thousands  of  groups  of  synonyms  discrimi- 
nated and  antonyms,  supplemented  by  prepo- 
sitions. 

"Three  Gentlemen  from  New  Caledonia"  is 
the  title  of  the  prize- winning  novel  in  the 
competition  conducted  by  the  Daily  Express 
of  London,  the  prize  being  shared  by  the  joint 
authors  of  the  story,  R.  D.  Hemingway  and 
Henry  de  Halsalle.  It  is  being  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  is  the  story  of  three 
daring  and  masterful  criminals,  formerly 
known,  because  of  their  skill  in  evading  de- 
tection, as  the  "Invisibles,"  who,  when  the 
action  opens,  have  just  escaped,  after  a  con- 
finement of  twenty  years,  from  the  penal  col- 
ony of  New  Caledonia,  ripe  for  more  crime 
and  calculating  revenge. 

The  speeches  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  have 
just  been  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  and  are  attracting  unusual  attention 
owing  to  their  present  world-wide  interest- 
In  an  address  in  1897,  dwelling  on  the  general 
policy  of  England  in  extending  her  territory, 
he  said  :  "I  think  you  may  well  rejoice  in  the 
result  of  such  expeditions  as  those  which  have 
been  recently  conducted  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess in  Nyassaland,  Ashanti,  Beni,  and  Nupe — 
expeditions  which  may  have,  and  indeed  have, 
I  cost  valuable  lives,  but  as  to  which  we  may 
J  rest  assured  that  for  one  life  lost  a  hundred 
will  be  gained,  and  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  will  in  the 
long  run  be  eminently  advanced." 

"The  Glory  of  Belgium."  The  fascinating 
chronicles  of  Belgium's  long  history  and  the 
glory  of  her  beauty — quaint  streets  and  noble 
buildings — are  here  preserved  in  color  prints 
and  text  prepared  a  short  time  before  the  great 
war  broke  out.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  buildings  and  most  ancient  of  the  villages 
here  shown  have  been  destroyed.  Among  the 
!  towns  described  are  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Louvain,  Tournai,  Liege,  Namur, 
Dinant,  etc.  Mr.  Bruckman's  pictures  in  color, 
and  their. soft  tones  and  exquisite  appreciation 
of  both  architecture  and  lively  street  life,  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  subject.  This 
attractive  book  has  just  been  published  by  the 
George   H.    Doran    Company. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  written  a  new 
j  novel,  "The  Valley  of  Fear,"  a  Sherlock 
I  Holmes  story  at  its  best,  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  scene  of  the  story,  which  begins  in  Eng- 
land, suddenly  changes  to  America  and  the 
murder  syndicate  of  an  anarchistic  community. 
Here  broods  the  shadow  of  horrible  fear,  but 
it  is  dissipated  by  the  investigations  and  dra- 
matic coup  of  a  man  who  is  as  strange  and  in- 
teresting a  character  as  any  one  whom  Conan 
Doyle  has  depicted. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York,  will 
issue  immediately  "Flags  of  the  World,  Past 
and  Present :  Their  Story  and  Associations," 
by  W.  J.  Gordon,  author  of  "The  Way  of  the 
World  at  Sea,"  etc.,  with  394  illustrations  in 
colors  and  over  100  engravings  by  W.  J.  Stokoe. 
,  It  also  treats  of  municipal  flags,  club  and 
house  flags,  signal  flags,  American  flags,  and 
those  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  will 
be  profusely  illustrated  with  flags,  accurate 
in  both   color   and   proportion. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  announces 
for  publication  this  month  "Problems  of  Com- 
munity Life :  An  Outline  of  Descriptive  So- 
■  ciology,"  by  Seba  Eldridge,  secretary  of  the 
department  of  social  betterment  of  the  Brook- 
lyn bureau  of  charities.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
when  this  work  becomes  known  it  will  be  re- 


garded as  indispensable,  both  as  a  text  in 
leges  and  universities  and  as  a  guide 
reference  book  for  critical  students. 
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New  Books  Received. 

Warfari.  as  an  Economic  Ocam-ity.  By  G.  P. 
Waikins.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company : 
SI- 50  net. 

Issued  in  the  Hart,  SclialT nor  &  Marx  Prize  Es- 
says. 

Ears,    Brain,   and   Fingers.      By    Howard    Wells. 
Boston:    Oliver    Ditson    Company;    $1.25. 
A    text-book   for  piano  teachers  and  pupil-. 

Some  Staccato   Notes  for   Singers.     By    Marie 
Withrow.      Boston:    Oliver    Ditson    Company;    $1. 
A  book  of  suggestions. 

Conciliation    and    Arbitration    in    tb 
Industry    of    America.      By    Arthur    E.     SutTern. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company:    $-    net. 

Issued  in  the  Hart,  Schaffncr  &  Marx  Prize 
Essays    in    Economics. 

The  Romances  of  Amosis  Ra.  By  Frederic 
Thurstand.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

A  romance  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The    Final    Verdict.      By    Sidney    L.    X'yburg. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1    net. 
Six  stories  of  men  and  women. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  International  Teade 
Competition.  By  Lincoln  Hutchinson.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan   Company;  $1.75   net. 

A  complete  compendium  of  facts  relating  to 
commercial    intercourse. 

The    Dusty    Road.      By    Thcrcsc    Tyler.      Phila- 
delphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company:    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

America  and  the  World  War.  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
75    cents  net. 

A    plea    for   preparation. 

Ovid:  Heroides  and  Amores.  With  an  English 
translation  by  Grant  Showcrman.  Xew  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Plutarch's  Lives.     In  ten  volumes.     Vols.  I  and 

II.  With    an    English    translation    by    Eernadotte 
Perrin.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Issued   in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Dio's  Roman   History.      In  nine  volumes.     Vol. 

III.  With  an  English  translation  by  Earnest  Cary, 
Ph.  D.      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Procopus.  In  six  volumes.  Vol.  I.  With  an 
English  translation  by  H.  B.  Dewing.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Xenophon  Cyrop.^dia.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 
II.  With  an  English  translation  by  Walter  Mil- 
ler.     New   York:    The   Macmillan   Company. 

Issued   in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Cesar:  The  Civil  Wars.  With  an  English 
translation  by  A.  G.  Peskett.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library.  ' 

The  Orchard  Pavilion.  By  Arthur  Christo- 
pher Benson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1. 

A  discussion  from  the  artistic,  materialistic,  and 
religious    standpoints. 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband.  By  Margaret  Wid- 
demer.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1    net. 

A  novel. 

Crack    o'     Dawn.       By     Fannie     Stearns    Davis. 
New  York:    The   Macmillan  Company;    $1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

"The  System."  By  Franklin  Hichborn.  San 
Francisco:  The  James  H.  Barry   Company. 

"As  uncovered  by  the  San  Francisco  graft  prose- 
cution." 

The  Kaiser,  1S59-1914.  By  Stanley  Shaw,  LL., 
D.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  40  cents 
net. 

An  abridgement  and  revision  of  the  author's 
earlier  work,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
present  war. 
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'A  PERFECT  LADY." 


What  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  see  Rose 
Stahl  in  a  dramatic  vehicle  in  which  she  was 
not  somebody's  self-sacrificing  sister.  Doesn't 
it  seem  rather  foolish  and  platitudinarian  to 
go  on  repeating  this  idea  perpetually  r  I'll 
wager  that  Rose  Stahl  herself  would  be  un- 
commonly glad  to  escape  from  the  mould  of 
the  sad-eyed,  sad-voiced  elder  sister  who  is 
treated  with  ingratitude.  She  has  altogether 
too  original  and  unconforming  an  indi- 
viduality to  willingly  submit  to  force  it  to  take 
on  the  same  outlines,  use  the  same  inflec- 
tions, go  through  the  same  emotions.  And 
there  is  a  calamitous  result.  For,  look  you, 
Rose  Stahl,  Rose  Stahl,  is  falling  into  man- 
nerisms. Not  in  her  comedy  work,  which  is 
always  fresh  and  individual  as  conveyed  in 
her  penetrating  voice  and  languidly  trenchant 
utterance,  but  in  the  "sob  stuff" ;  the  heart- 
break in  her  voice  is  getting  very  mechanical. 
Click !  goes  something  in  her  vocal  chords, 
and  we  hear  that  dull,  depressed,  dej  ected 
tone  which  runs  along  a  sort  of  monotone 
of  stage  pathos. 

Do  you  believe  that  Rose  Stahl's  heart  is 
in  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  may  say  so, 
swear  so,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  all  the  same. 
She's  altogether  too  good  for  that  line. 
Would  that  she  had  anything  so  clever  and 
congenial  for  her  as  "Martha-by-the-Day"  is 
for  May  Robson ! 

Now  I  don't  say  that  there  are  not  clever- 
nesses and  bits  of  brightness  in  "A  Perfect 
Lady,"  but  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the 
first  act.  The  play  opens  brightly.  It  is  near 
enough  to  nature  to  pass.  It  is  novel  and 
entertaining  to  see  the  "show  folks"  in  the 
dim  dawn  of  a  summer  morning  waiting  and 
napping  at  a  country  junction  for  a  per- 
petually non-appearing  train.  The  dialogue 
is  amusing,  and  there  is  a  steady  succession 
of  humorisms  in  the  discourse  allotted  to 
Rose  Stahl.  Our  interest  keeps  up  pleas- 
antly, although  the  merit  of  the  act  does  relax 
somewhat.  However,  a  good  finale  points 
hopefully  to  further  entertaining  complica- 
tions in  the  second  act,  and,  besides,  we  have 
glimpsed  the  seamy  side  of  the  show  busi- 
ness, which  shows  up  as  a  bit  of  reality. 
For,  after  all,  willingly  as  audiences  consent 
to  be  taken  into  no-man's  land  and  fooled, 
they  respond  much  more  warmly  to  the  scraps 
of  reality  in  it  than  to  the  floods  of  stage 
moonshine. 

The  stage  moonshine  begins  in  the  second 
act.  Lucille  Higgins  corrupts  the  village 
morals  by  teaching  the  inhabitants  the  tango. 
That  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  head  deacon  and 
the  minister.  And  things  go  on  to  such  a 
point  that  the  minister  finally  falls  in  love 
with  Lucille,  and  Lucille — save  the  mark — 
with  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful 
to  the  minister,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  that 
match  could  never  have  taken  place  save  in 
the  imagination  of  an  American  playwright  in 
a  pot-boiling  mood. 

And  poor  Rose  Stahl  has  to  continue  pitch- 
ing her  tones  in  the  key  of  self-sacrifice  and 
then  permit  herself  in  the  guise  of  Lucille 
Higgins   to   marry   a  minister ! 

No,  somehow  it  doesn't  go  down.  It  isn't 
funny  enough  to  be  wildly  comic,  for  the 
characters  are  supposed  to  be  very  much  in 
earnest  here  and  there,  and  altogether  out  of 
the  farcical  mood.  And  so  we  have  this  long- 
sustained,  monotonous  note  of  pathos  in  Miss 
Stahl's  voice,  which  means  that  the  brighter, 
better,  more  unique  side  of  her  talent  isn't 
being  given  enough  of  a  chance.  It  was  a 
fatal  day  when  that  pesky  little  sister  turned 
up  in  the  expanded  "Chorus  Lady."  Authors 
of  Rose  Stahl  plays,  keeping  in  mind  the  par- 
tiality of  the  play-going  public  for  tearful  sen- 
timentality, are  probably  going  to  continue  to 
submerge  the  delightful,  original  side  of  this 
popular  comedienne's  talent  with  floods  of 
wishy-washy  pathos,  for  that  is  the  kind  of 
pathos  we  are  treated  to  in  "A  Perfect  Lady." 

Miss  Stahl's  most  important  aids  in  the 
presentation  of  the  piece  are  Wilmer  Bentley 
as  the  musical  performer  in  Lucille's  tango 
school,  Carl  Harbough  as  the  manager  of  the 
"sho.v  folks,"  and  Beatrice  Noyes,  who  im- 
personates Mazie,  the  plump,  the  slangy,  the 
unperturbed  who  acts  as  the  invaluable  as- 
sir  int  to  Lucille  in  her  daring  enterprise. 
Tic  greater  proportion  of  the  company  con- 
sists of  rather  raw  players  who  have  been 
coached  to  make  a  fairly  creditable  appear- 
ance in  a  series  of  character  parts. 

The   play,   which   is   authored   by   Channing 


Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolff,  seems  to  have 
been  largely  inspired  by  another  Saturday 
Evening  Post  story  ;  this  time  by  that  newly 
risen  star  Rupert  Hughes,  who  depicts  the 
cheer  shed  over  dull  lives  by  the  exhilaration 
of  a  tango  craze.  The  idea  is  good,  and  I 
suppose  the  reason  why  it  is  not  better  car- 
ried out  is  because  of  the  need  for  haste  to 
supply  a  popular  star  with  a .  new  dramatic 
vehicle.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  ihe  aurr 
tbors  had  expended  their  best  ideas  and  their 
most  scintillating  sallies  on  the  first  act,  and 
when  they  tackled  the  others  they  fell  back- 
on  stage  stereotype.  To .  be  sure  the  piece 
amuses,  and  Rose  Stahl  is  Rose  Stahl;.  you 
can't  get  away  from  that.  But  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  play  take  her .  away  from 
the  comedienne  we  prize,  then  she  is  not 
Rose  Stahl,  but  just  a  something  resembling 
her. 


'THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  WORLD." 


Quite  an  ambitious  title  that ;  it  sounds  like 
real  world  doings  instead  of  dances,  but  evi- 
dently it  is  dancing  that  is  meant,  with  per- 
haps a  trifling  substratum  of  symbolic  mean- 
ing intended  also.  Not  that  symbolism  should 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  "The  Whirl 
of  the  World,"  which  is  openly  and  obviously 
material  and  relies  chiefly  for  its  drawing 
power  on  the  vaudeville  patter  of  the  men  and 
a  profuse  display  of  the  unfettered  shapes  of 
dancing  girls.  There  are  droves  of  girls  of 
all  sizes,  but,  collectively  speaking,  one  shape, 
and  that  of  the  kind  that  is  highly  approved 
by  the  t.  b.  m.,  the  gilded  Johnny,  and  the 
crude  stripling  just  grown  up.  There  were 
so  many  young  men  there  on  Monday  night 
that  if  the  European  generals  could  have  seen 
the  male  exodus  during  the  first  entr'act  they 
would  have  felt  like  kidnapping  them  for  their 
various  armies. 

The  runway,  greatly  favored  by  a  majority 
male  audience,  bridged  the  lower  auditorium 
from  the  stage  to  the  rear,  and  at  this  van- 
tage point  we  were  permitted  to  see,  at  close 
range,  the  substantial  charms  of  the  vivacious 
Texas  Guinan,  and  to  cast  appraising  glances 
at  the  rose-lighted  shapes  of  the  chorus-and- 
dancing  girls  as  they  passed  singing  along. 

But  stay.  Although  this  a  man's  show, 
there  is  something  for  the  woman,  for  the 
first  runway  parade  consisted  of  a  procession 
of  showgirls,  each  in  a  differently  designed 
costume,  and  each  costume  fashioned  and  fab- 
ricked  expensively.  And  by  the  way,  ladies, 
when  the  showgirls  went  through  the  usual 
process  of  parting  with  their  wraps  and  re- 
vealing themselves  their  skirts  were  narrow! 
Long,  sheathing,  trailing  skirts  they  were,  and 
the  pretty  girls  who  wore  them  had  coquet- 
tishly  adjusted,  double-plumed  head-dresses, 
which  swayed  rhythmically  and  piquantly  as 
they  went  through  their  showgirl  paces. 

Seats  near  the  runway  included  privileges, 
for  the  fascinating  Miss  Guinan  bestowed 
upon  closely  contiguous  baldheads  the  rare 
distinction  of  a  Guinan  kiss.  None  of  the 
vealy  age  were  thus  favored.  I  rather  won- 
dered how  the  gentlemen  thus  favored  took 
to  these  osculations,  quite  aside  from  their 
publicity,  although  not  forgetting  the  popular 
legend  as  to  the  greater  flavor  attached  to  a 
sub  rosa  lip  embrace.  But,  although  I  admit 
to  finding  the  runway  parade  entertaining,  in 
spite  of  its  rather  questionable  taste,  it  seems 
to  me  that  made-up  stage  beauties  at  close 
range  are  rather  daunting  to  a  fastidious 
taste.  We  can  see  the  thick  red  paste  on 
their  lips,  the  thick  black  around  their  eyes, 
the  smears  of  enamel  on  their  marble  arms 
and  shoulders.  We  can  even  perceive  rivers 
of  perspiration  trickling  down  Texas  Guinan's 
quivering  ivory  charms  as  she  postulates,  on 
the  slender  bridge,  apostrophizes  with  plump, 
extended  arms  the  owners  of  all  the  adjacent 
eyes  riveted  on  her,  and  occasionally  kneels — 
with  some  difficulty — and  presses  a  perfervid 
kiss  on  the  ear  of  a  bashfully  submissive  male. 
Apparently  taking  kindly  to  the  flavor  of  these 
choice  bits,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  play  the 
leading  charmer  of  the  company  plunged  into 
the  side  aisles  and  impetuously  gathered  a 
still  greater  number  of  choice  blossoms  from 
coyly  surrendering  lips.  I  notice  that  when 
the  performer  on  the  runway  gets  back  of  the 
rows  no  one  is  too  blase  to  refuse  to  turn 
around  and  rivet  an  interested  gaze  on  her. 
But,  at  close  range,  how  hard  they  seem  to 
be  working.  One  realizes  then  that  these 
gilded  toys,  as  they  seem  on  the  stage,  are  hu- 
man  and  are  sweating  for  a  bare  living. 

"The  Whirl  of  the  World"  does  not  run  to 
the  exploitation  of  personalities,  although 
Willie  Howard  and  his  singing  partner  are  in 
it,  drawing  salvos  of  laughter,  and  much  is 
made  of  the  recitations  of  John  T.  Murray. 
But  it  is  with  humanity  in  the  aggregate, 
dancing,  kissing,  flirting,  and  talking  the  rapid 
patter  that  only  appeals  to  the  initiated,  that 
it  makes  its  petition.  There  are  also  several 
very  good  spectacular  effects,  one  of  which 
shows  the  likeness  of  a  giant  liner,  its  deck- 
towering  far  above  the  dock,  where  are  as- 
sembled friends  waving  to  the  departing  voy- 
agers above  them. 

Another  stage  picture  represents  this  same 
liner  in  trouble.  A  lifeboat  packed  with 
refugees  is  seen  in  the  foreground  of  a  tossing 


sea,  upon  which  apparently  floats  a  burning 
yessel.  The  effect  of  the  flames  is  made  by 
the  same  agency  as  that  which  throws  pass- 
ing clouds  on  a  stage  sky.  However,  the  stage 
picture  was  quite  striking,  and  offered  some 
variety  to  the  interminable  round  of  dances 
and  patter. 

Although  there  is  an  immense  cast  there  is, 
beyond  those  already  mentioned,  scarcely  any 
one  whose  work  is  characterized  by  any  par- 
ticular individuality,  though  exceptions  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  Lucille  Cavanaugh,  a 
pretty  girl  who  dances  gracefully  and  with 
some  flavor  of  individuality,  and  the  Moon 
and  Morris  pair,  whose  Terpsichorean  feats 
are  quite  brilliantly  performed.  The  milliner- 
bill  coquetries  were  also  rendered  not  badly 
by  Elizabeth  Goodall,  I  suppose  it  is.  Al- 
though I  would  swear  to  nothing  when  culling 
names  from   a  programme   of  such   amplitude. 

The  vocal  part  of  the  performance,  although 
there  are  twenty-seven  numbers,  is  charac- 
terized more  by  sprightliness  and  hearty 
abandon  than  by  musical  distinction.  Shape 
and  dancing  ability  are  the  requisite  for  the 
girls.  Voices  are  a  secondary  consideration. 
Texas  Guinan  and  Elizabeth  Goodall  pump  up 
some  kind  of  a  noise,  but  singing  voices  as 
such  they  do  not  possess. 

The  two  Howards  have  big,  lusty  voices 
with  which  they  present  some  popular  bur- 
lesque opera  stunts,  and,  except  during  the 
conversations,  some  of  which  are  a  breathless, 
racehorse-speed  attempt  to  work  in  some  sug- 
gestions of  a  plot  and  others  jokeful  mono- 
logues,  the  orchestra  is  kept  pretty  busy. 

A  grand  ball  forms  the  inevitable  wind-up, 
at  which  all  the  girls  and  boys — for  there  are 
rafts  of  chorus  boys  also — appear  in  cumu- 
lating glories  of  dance  costumes,  and  each  of 
the  dance  specialists  is  given  opportunity  to 
justify  the  title  of  the  piece  by  the  fancy  steps 
and  complicated  whirlings  of  his  or  her  gyra- 
tions around  the  gilded  perspectives  of  the 
ballroom. 


'THE  GERMAN  SIDE   OF  THE    WAR/ 


Thus  do  they  name  the  series  of  war  pic- 
tures at  the  Savoy,  which,  however,  show  the 
magnificent  organization  of  the  German  army, 
rather  than  the  terrors  of  war.  No  doubt  the 
pictures  were  originally  prepared  to  stimulate 
the  patriotism  of  the  German  populace,  judg- 
ing from  the  text  of  the  German  inscriptions, 
the  translations  of  which  are  considerably  ab- 
breviated. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  hitch  in  the 
original  taking  of  the  maj  ority  of  the  pic- 
tures, many  of  which  are  lacking  in  the  nor- 
mal degrees  of  shading  between  black  and 
white,  which  makes  them  rather  dazzling.  But 
there  are  some  fine  pictures  representing  the 
drill  movements  of  a  huge  body  of  men,  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  on  a  vast  field.  The  ef- 
fect is  so  thrillingly  picturesque  that  it  seems 
positively  mediaeval,  for  there  is  probably  no 
body  of  soldiers  that  can  give  such  a  spec- 
tacular effect  as  a  troop  of  German  Uhlans 
on  the  march.  We  also  see  enormous  bodies 
of  infantry  marching  and  using  the  famous 
goose-step.  There  are  also  pictures  of  the 
field  kitchen  in  operation,  aid  being  rendered 
to  the  injured,  and  the  departure  of  troops 
for  the  front,  with  women  and  children  step- 
ping out  bravely  alongside  of  beloved  father, 
brothers,' or  sons.     There  are  pictures  of  en- 


thusiastic multitudes  in  Berlin  doffing  their 
hats  to  royalty,  there  are  views  of  good- 
natured,  boyish,  grinning  soldier  boys  sharing 
their  rations  with  starving  peasants,  and  there 
is  even  a  brief  view  of  the  side  eddy  of  a 
battle.  But  of  the  real  horrors  of  war  we 
learn  nothing  from  these  pictures.  The  worst 
we  see  is  the  helpless  body  of  one  of  the 
wounded  borne  in  a  litter. 

It  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well,  for  our  Ameri- 
can war  correspondents  are  enlightening  us 
as  amply  as  is  necessary  on  that  point  and 
the  whole  country  is  still  reading  their  articles 
with  almost  undiminished  interest.  These  pic- 
tures are  meant  to  stimulate,  not  to  dis- 
courage, the  war  spirit.  The  Germans  are 
flocking  to  see  them,  for  one  can  continually 
hear  conversational  scraps  in  the  German 
tongue  from  every  side.  And  if  we  Ameri- 
cans feel  waves  of  pity  as  we  see  those  ser- 
ried ranks  of  brave  young  manhood  marching 
to  mutilation  or  death,  what  must  their  com- 
patriots feel  ?  Alas  for  the  errors  of  di- 
plomacy, which  have  set  a  world  ablaze ! 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
-*■♦*• 

THE  SPALDING  RECITAL. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Albert  Spalding  ever  played 
better  than  during  his  recent  concert  in  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  While  the  influence  of 
the  vast  audience  of  about  8000  which  heard 
him  in  the  Auditorium  some  days  before  was 
missing,  the  warm  approval  of  his  hearers 
simply  uplifted  the  young  player,  Who  gave  a 
masterful  performance — if  one  may  dare  to 
apply  the  word  to  such  an  event.  The  son 
of  a  very  wealthy  man,  he  is  wholly  unspoiled 
and  unaffected — a  healthy  young  American. 
He  does  not  care  for  the  great  business  of 
the  Spalding  family,  because  he  does  care 
very  much  for  his  music.  Spalding  is  an 
artist,  every  inch  of  him,  and  his  art  is  grow- 
ing fine,  large,  and  sure.  During  his  recital 
he  gave  the  audience  a  taste  of  varied  violin 
music.  Perhaps  he  did  nothing  finer  than  a 
Bach  work,  though  it  would  certainly  divide 
honors  with  the  Porpora  sonata.  Another 
gem  was  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  in  D.  As 
a  composer  he  has  produced  some  good  things, 
and  his  "Alabama"  is  one  of  them.  He 
played  it  with  warmth  and  nice  shading,  while 
his  handling  of  the  greater  compositions  gave 
splendid  satisfaction.  As  a  violinist  he  can 
be  given  a  place  of  first  rank. 


In  a  recent  interview  F.  R.  Benson,  the 
English  actor-manager,  .  said :  "I  draw  my 
recruits  from  every  phase  of  society.  The 
best  have  often  come  from  the  gutter.  They 
know  life.  The  two  greatest  geniuses  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  company,  actors  that  I  would 
place  beside  Jefferson,  Booth,  Got,  or  Rachel, 
couldn't  have  told  you  six  lines  on  the  subject 
of  art,  but  they  could  make  people  laugh  and 
cry." 


Otto  Hauerbach,  who  wrote  the  libretto  for 
"High  Jinks,"  due  soon  at  the  Cort,  is  known 
as  the  author  of  "The  Prosecuting  Attorney," 
"Bright  Eyes,"  "The  Three  Twins,"  "Madame 
Sherry,"  "Dr.  De  Luxe,"  "The  Fascinating 
Widow,"  "The  Girl  of  My  Dreams,"  and  "The 
Crinoline  Girl."  Rudolf  Friml,  the  composer, 
has  to  his  credit  the  brilliant  score  of  "The 
Firefly." 
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Across  the  Sierras  and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut-Off 
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(Extra  Fare  $10) 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Columbia  Continues  "A  Perfect  Lady." 
As  Lucille  le  Jarabon,  the  queen  of  the  bur- 
lesque troupe,  who  tangoizes  a  little  Kansas 
town  and  then  reforms  the  minister  of  the 
little  burg  sufficiently  for  him  to  marry  her, 
Rose  Stahl  has  a  role  after  her  own  heart  in 
the  new  comedy,  "A  Perfect  Lady,"  which  is 
the  present  offering  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Rose  Stahl  is  a  big  favorite  with  theatre- 
goers of  this  city,  who  have  always  bestowed 
praise  upon  her  work,  and  her  engagements 
here  in  "The  Chorus  Lady"  and  "Maggie  Pep- 
per" are  notable  ones  in  point  of  success  of 
star,  play,  and  box-office  receipts.  "A  Per- 
fect Lady"  gives  the  actress  all  the  desired 
opportunity  for  the  adding  of  another  char- 
acter creation  to  those  already  made  fampus 
by  her.  The  four  acts  of  the  comedy  demand 
an  able  company,  and  the  Henry  B.  Harris 
Estate  has  furnished  players  who  fit  well  in 
their  places  calling  for  distinct  character  por- 
trayals. Matinees  will  be  given  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  

"The  Whirl  of  the  World"  at  the  Cort, 
At  the  Cort  Theatre  "The  Whirl  of  the 
World,"  the  great  Winter  Garden  entertain- 
ment, continues  to  be  the  magnet  attracting 
capacity  audiences.  The  success  scored  by 
the  big  production  has  been  of  such  propor- 
tions as  to  suggest  an  indefinite  engagement, 
but  a  previous  booking  arrangement  precludes 
an  extended  stay,  so  Sunday  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  and  last  week  of  its 
local  engagement.  No  presentation  emanating 
from  the  famous  Broadway  playhouse  can 
boast  of  a  more  bewildering  array  of  scenic 
surprises  nor  of  a  better  balanced  company  of 
players.  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard  take  first 
honors  as  two  of  the  cleverest  singing  come- 
dians in  musical  comedy.  Their  travesty  on 
grand  opera  evokes  rounds  of  applause  at  each 
performance.  Others  who  score  heavily  are 
Texas  Guinan,  Juliette  Lippe,  Lucille  Cava- 
naugh.  Moon  and  Morris,  Burrell  Barbaretto, 
John  T.  Murray,  Clarence  Harvey,  not  for- 
getting a  splendidly  drilled  and  costumed  cho- 
rus of  sixty  girls  of  remarkable  comeliness. 

The  Williamson  Submarine  Pictures  come 
to  the  Cort  for  a  single  week,  beginning  Sun- 
day, February  28.     

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  an  unusually  fine 
bill  for  next  week. 

Those  who  saw  Hugh  Herbert  in  "The  Son 
of  Solomon"  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
which  will  be  afforded  them  next  week  of  see- 
ing him  in  his  new  vehicle,  "The  Sons  of 
Abraham,"  which  was  written  by  George  Ho- 
bart  and  himself.  It  illustrates  the  home  life 
of  the  modern  well-to-do  Hebrew  and  main- 
tains its  interest  throughout.  Mr.  Herbert 
will  have  the  support  of  an  excellent  com- 
pany. 

George  Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt,  late  stars 
of  the  "Passing  Show  of  1913-14,"  a  clever 
and  versatile  young  couple,  entitle  their  of- 
fering  "Songsayings." 

James  Hussey  and  Jack  Boyle,  a  team  of 
enjoyable  comedians  who  have  rapidly  forged 
their  way  to  the  front,  will  present  a  talkfest 
called  "The  New  Chauffeur."  It  deals  with 
the  annoyance  and  inconvenience  which  befall 
the  proprietor  of  an   automobile. 

"The  Edge  of  the  World,"  a  positive  crea- 
tion of  strange  phenomena  of  living  and  com- 
bating colors  which  never  appear  in  the  same 
fantastic  formations  and  shades  a  second  time 
during  any  performance,  will  be  produced  by 
E,  Rousby  and  M.  Teuber,  assisted  by  Miss 
Bettina    (the   Spirit  of   Color). 

Clarence  Oliver  and  Georgie  Olp  will  ap- 
pear in  the  delightful  little  comedy  by  Agnes 
Scott,  "The  Wall  Between."  Mr.  Oliver  is 
favorably  remembered  in  this  city  as  the  star 
of  "Officer  666"  on  its  first  production  here. 
Miss  Olp  has  also  made  herself  popular  in 
several  of  the  most  successful  productions  of 
last  year. 

Alexander  MacFadyen,  the  American  pianist 
and  composer,  who  toured  the  United  States 
with  Leonora  Jackson,  the  violinist,  and  re- 
cently achieved  a  notable  success  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  give  the 
Orpheum  audience   a  taste  of  his  quality. 

With  this  bill  the  Rigoletto  Brothers  and 
Edwin  Stevens  and  Tina  Marshall  will  close 
their   engagements.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

One  of  the  strongest  shows  that  the  Pan- 
tages has  yet  presented  since  the  opening  of 
the  popular  vaudeville  theatre  will  be  on  the 
boards  next  week  with  four  splendid  features 
on  the  same  bill. 

Paul  Gerson,  for  years  a  popular  local 
favorite,  will  be  the  special  added  feature  with 
his  own  players  in  a  stirring  little  dramalet 
of  the  Chicago  stockyards,  entitled  "Her 
Price."  Gerson  wilt  make  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  after  an  absence  of  several 
years.  He  was  for  several  seasons  leading 
man  with  the  Alcazar  stock  company,  previous 
to  which  he  was  associated  with  many  of  the 
most  prominent  theatrical  companies  in 
America.  Gerson  will  be  supported  by  Edith 
Newlin,  Ursula  Fawcett,  Marshall  Lorimer, 
and  William  Conners. 


Another  big  special  will  be  the  great  six-reel 
comedy  Keystone  pictures,  "Tillie's  Punctured 
Romance,"  starring  those  creators  of  laugh- 
able "movies,"  Marie  Dressier,  Charles  Chap- 
lin, Mabel  Norman,  "Fatty"  Arbuckle,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Keystone  company.  The  pic- 
ture will  be  shown  in  its  entirety  in  addition 
to  the  regular  bill. 

Johannes  Jofesson,  the  Herculean  Icelander, 
will  demonstrate  sports  of  the  frozen  north 
with  his  own  company  of  native  athletes. 
Jofesson  gives  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  self- 
defense,  showing  how  to  offset  attacks  by 
thugs  and  hold-up  men. 

Balaban,  a  musical  marvel,  possesses  a  pe- 
culiar double-toned  voice  which  completely 
mystifies  the  audience,  which  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern whether  Balaban  is  man  or  woman. 

Evans  and  Sister  in  juggling  eccentricities, 
and  the  Three  Guys  in  "Days  of  Minstrelsy," 
are  the  other  acts. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  the  programme, 
which  will  run  over  three  hours,  the  show  next 
week  will  start  at  one  o'clock  and  continue 
without  interruption  until  the  last  perform- 
ance at  night.  

"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate  "  Coming. 

An  entire  season  divided  between  the  Astor 
Theatre  and  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  New  York, 
and  six  months  at  the  Cohan  Grand  Opera 
House,  Chicago,  has  proven  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  metropolis  thoroughly  liked  George 
M.  Cohan's  new  mystery  farce,  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate,"  and  when  it  is  further  stated 
that  the  engagement  in  both  cities  was  played 
to  absolute  capacity  business  from  beginning 
to  end,  it  shows  how  theatre-goers  took  this 
latest  Cohan  success  to  their  hearts. 

It  is  scheduled  for  representation  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  beginning  Sunday  evening, 
February  28,  including  matinees  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  each  week.  The  same  excel- 
lent cast  of  players  engaged  for  the  Chicago 
and  New  York  presentation,  including  Cyril 
Scott,  will  offer  the  play  here. 

Seats  for  the  entire  engagement  will  go  on 
sale   Thursday  morning. 


Ziegfcld  is  to  bring  to  San  Francisco  his 
complete  company  and  production  for  the  Fol- 
lies. His  big  show  has  not  been  seen  here 
since  the  "Follies  of  1910,"  which  was  a 
record-breaking  event. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  interpreter  of  the  Oriental 
dance  art,  assisted  by  Ted  Shawn  and  an 
augmented  company,  will  open  a  week's  en- 
gagement at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  this  Sunday 
night,  February  21.  Special  popular-priced 
matinees  will  be  given  on  Monday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.  Mr.  Edmund  Roth  will  again 
conduct  the  St.   Denis  orchestra. 


Maggie  Teyte,  the  English  prima  donna, 
will  sing  at  the  Columbia  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, March  14  and  21,  and  in  Oakland  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  on  Friday  afternoon, 
March   19.  

"Under  Cover,"  which  is  described  as  a 
"play  of  love,  mystery,  and  thrills,"  will  be 
seen  at  the  Cort  Theatre  soon  with  H.  B. 
Warner  in  the  leading  role.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered what  a  success  was  achieved  by  Warner 
when  he  was  here  some  seasons  ago  in  "Alias 
Jimmy    Valentine." 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

Zimbalist's  Only  Concert. 

Although  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Efrem 
Zimbalist  has  been  before  the  public  ten  years 
and  the  world  of  music  has  watched  his  meta- 
morphosis from  a  genius  to  a  combination  of 
genius  and  master. 

Zimbalist  is  by  nature  musical.  Without 
any  piano  instructions  whatever  he  passed 
his  piano  examination  at  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  studied  the 
violin  under  Auer.  He  took  not  only  the  gold 
medal,  but  a  cash  prize,  besides  winning  spe- 
cial  honors   in   theory   and  composition. 

Three  years  ago  Zimbalist  paid  his  first  visit 
to  America  and  was  presented  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Mr.  Will  L.  Greenbaum  in  recital, 
in  sonata  concert  with  Harold  Bauer,  and  as 
symphony  soloist.  His  playing  has  not  been 
forgotten,  and  all  lovers  of  the  violin  are 
anxiously  awaiting  his  one  and  only  concert, 
which  is  announced  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  28,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The 
programme  will  be  a  colossal  offering.  It  will 
open  with  the  great  "Sonata"  by  Brahms. 
This  will  be  followed  by  "Larghetto,"  Han- 
del ;  "Les  Papillens."  Couperin-Liebersohn ; 
"Musette,"  Rameau-Liebersohn ;  "Vivace," 
Haydn-Auer.  Then  the  artist  will  play  the 
rarely  heard  "Concerto,"  No.  9,  by  Spohr,  fol- 
lowed by  a  group  of  modern  works  and  the 
always  welcome  "Faust"  Fantasie  by  Wie- 
niawski. 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  addressed  to  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  cor- 
ner Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets,  where  the  box- 
office  will  open  Wednesday,  February  24. 
Tickets  will  also  be  ready  then  at  the  Co- 
lumbia. 


English  Ballad  Singers  Coming. 
Direct  from  a  most  successful  engagement 
at  the  Little  Theatre,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chi- 
cago, Richard  A.  Pick  of  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company 
is  bringing  to  San  Francisco  the  Misses  Dor- 
othy, Rosalind,  and  Cynthia  Fuller  of  Stur- 
minster,  Newton,  Dorset,  England.  Under  the 
local  management  of  Frank  W.  Healy,  the 
Misses  Fuller  will  be  heard  at  Sorosis  Hall, 
536  Sutter  Street,  every  night  (except  Tues- 
day) during  the  week  of  March  1,  and  at  two 
matinees,  viz:  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Seats, 
which  will  cost  $1  for  the  evening  and  50 
cents  for  the  matinee  performances,  will  be 
on  sale  February  23  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
or  mail  orders  with  checks  to  Frank  W.  Healy, 
712  Head  Building,  will  be  filled  now.  They 
are  ballad  singers,  and  they  also  use  the 
Irish  harp.  They  are  simple,  natural,  and 
they  sweetly  sing  old  fashioned  songs — the 
delicious  old  English  ballads  and  folk-songs 
that  they  learned  fron  their  mother  in  Dor- 
set across  the  sea.  Their  entertainments  ap- 
peal to  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Children 
are  delighted  with  them,  as  are  those  who 
"don't  care  for  classical  music,"  yet  they 
have  been  equally  appreciated  by  audiences  in 
such  places  as  Bryn  Mawr,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Smith  College,  Harvard,  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  mu- 
sical taste  is  supposed  to  be  most  highly  and 
severely    educated.    

The  Alma  Gluck  Return  Concert. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  7,  after  a 
brilliantly  successful  tour  of  the  Coast,  Alma 
Gluck  will  return  for  a  special  farewell  pro- 
gramme to  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
In  securing  the  Gluck  concerts  this  season 
Manager  Greenbaum  has  again  showed  his  ex- 
cellent judgment,  for  the  artist  has  won  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  music  lovers. 

The  programme  on  March  7  will  be  a  great 
one.  Although  not  fully  completed,  Mr. 
Greenbaum  promises  that  Mme.  Gluck  will 
sing  the  aria  "Depuis  le  Jour"  from  "Louise," 
Schubert's  "Der  Neugierige,"  two  gems  by 
Brahms,  and  a  group  of  folk  songs.  Among 
the  latter  will  be  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Scotch,  and  American  gems 
that  will  reach  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their 
fatherland. 

As  the  special  attraction  of  the  day  Mme. 
Gluck  will  sing  the  exquisite  "Elegie"  by  Mas- 
senet, and  "The  Angel's  Serenade"  by  Braga, 
with  violin  obligato  played  by  the  great  Zim- 
balist. 

As  hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the 
last  Gluck  concerts  mail  orders  will  now  be 
received  for  this  great  event.  Address  Mr. 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Berkeley  Musical  Association  Concert. 
The  third  concert  of  the  fifth  season  of  the 
Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  be  given  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  4,  in  Harmon  Gym- 
nasium, commencing  at  8:15.  The  artists  will 
be  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  Russian  violinist, 
and   Mr.   Samuel   Chotzinoff  at  the  piano. 


Sir  Thomas  Bodley  himself  drew  up  the 
"statutes"  for  the  famous  library  founded  by 
him,  and  his  orders  were  that  the  keeper  shall 
open  and  close  the  library  doors  at  certain 
hours,  varying  with  the  season,  and  that  "at 
these  prescribed  hours  he  shall  cause  to  be 
rung  the  warning  bell  of  his  ingress  and 
egress,  that  men  may  shun  the  discommodities 
of  repairing  thither  oversoon,  or  abiding  there 
too  long,  which  the  difference  of  clocks  may 
occasion  very  often,  to  the  prejudice  and  hin- 
drance of  himself  as  well  as  others."  The 
keeper  is  to  see  that  a  register  of  gifts  shall 
be  kept,  "written  with  a  special,  fair,  and 
pleasing  hand  ;  and  withal  to  be  exposed  where 
it  may  be  still  in  sight,  for  every  man  to  view, 
as  an  eminent  and  endless  token  of  our  thank- 
ful acceptation  of  whatsoever  hath  been  given, 
and  as  an  excellent  inducement  for  posterity 
to  imitate  these  former  good  examples."  The 
founder  ruled  that  before  any  graduate  or 
any  person  of  note  would  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Bodleian  library  he  should  appear 
before  the  vice-chancellor  or  his  substitute 
and  there  in  the  presence  of  the  library  keeper 
he  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  li- 
brary, by  which  he  promised  that  he  would 
"conform  himself  with  modesty  and  silence 
and  use  both  the  books  and  everything  apper- 
taining to  their  furniture  with  a  careful  re- 
spect to  their  longest  conservation."  King 
James  I  was  so  appreciative  of  the  work  of 
Bodley  that  he  granted  letters  patent  the  year 
after  the  library  was  opened,  naming  the  li- 
brary after  the  founder,  whom  he  later 
knighted,  and  whose  name,  said  he,  should 
have  been  not  Bodley,  but  Godley.  The  Bod- 
leian Library,  despoiled  of  its  contents  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  University  Library,  and  has  been  added  to 
by  many  magnificent  gifts.  It  now  contains 
more  than  250,000  volumes  and  20.000  manu- 
scripts. It  is  one  of  the  five  depositaries  of 
copyright    books. 

■«•»■ 

First  Frosh — Thought  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  right?  Second  Frosh — 'Twas.  But  I 
took   another  look. — Brooklyn   Eagle. 
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ZIMBALIST 

Mflster-Violin)6t 
Columbia  Theatre 

Sunday  aft,  Feb.  28, 
at  2:30 

Tickets  $-2. $!.-«.  SI.  ready  nest  Wednesday  u.£ 
Sherman,  'lay  &  Co.'s  and  Columbia  Ttieatre. 
Address  mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 
Steinway  Piano. 
Sunday,  March  7,  Return  Concert 
ALMA  GLUCK 
Coming-MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Hadley Conductor. 

Cort,  Friday,  March  5, 1915, 3  p.  m. 

Last  Concert  Season  1914-1915 

ZIMBALIST 


Soloist 


Efrem 


(VIOLINIST) 


Tickets,  75c  to  $2;  Box  and  Loge  Seats,  $3, 
at  box  offices  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  the  Cort  Theatre,  Monday, 
March    1. 

Mail  Orders  to  Frank  W.  Healy,  Manager, 
with    checks,    filled    now. 

Frank    W.    Healy   presents 

The  MISSES  FULLER 

(Dorothy,  Rosalind,   and   Cynthia) 

Of  Sturminster,  Newton,  Dorset,  England,  in 
ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  and  IRISH  FOLK- 
SONGS at  SOROSIS  HALL.  536  Sutter  St. 
Every  evening  (except  Tuesday),  week  of 
March    1st  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Matinees    Thursday    and    Saturday    at    3    p.    m. 
Prices — Evenings,  $1;  afternoons,  50c.     Seats 
Feb.    23d,   at    Sherman,   Clay  S:  Co.'s. 


O 


RPHF11M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

III  lllaU  HI  fctwlai  Steckton  and  Pmell 

Safest  and  Most  MaenifieeolTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez'ery  Day 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  VAUDEVILLE 

HUGH  HERBERT  and  Company  in  "The 
Sons  of  Abraham,"  bv  George  V.  Hobart  and 
Hugh  Herbert;  GEORGE  WHITING  and 
SADIE  BURT  in  "Songsayings";  TAMES 
HUSSEY  and  JACK  BOYLE  in  "The  New 
Chauffeur";  "THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WORLD." 
a  Creation  of  Strange  Phenomena  of  LIVING 
AND  COMBATING  COLORS;  CLARE.NCE 
OLIVER  and  GEORGIE  OLP  in  "The  Wall 
Between";  ALENANDER  MacFADYEN,  the 
Distinguished  American  Pianist  and  Composer; 
Last  Week.  EDWIN  STEVENS  and  Tina 
Marshall,  presenting  "Two  Old  Men  and  the 
Deyil";  RIGOLETTO  BROTHERS  in  Their 
Remarkable   Display  of  Versatility. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&%£? 

^^Geary  snd  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning  Sunday  Night,    February  21 

Second    and    Last    Week 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

ROSE    STAHL 

in    the    new    comedy   success 

"A  PERFECT  LADY" 

Wednesday    mat.    special    prices,    50c    to    $1.50 
Sunday    night,    Feb.    28— George    M.    Cohan's 
mysterv    farce.    "SEVEN    KEYS    TO    BALD- 
PATE." 


CORT. 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and   Last  Week  Starts  Sun.   Night,    Feb.   21 

A    SMASHING    SUCCESS! 

The   Greatest  of    All    New    York   Winter 

Garden    Revues 

THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  WORLD 

Company    of    125.    Including 

Eugene-HOWARD-  Willie 

60 — Resplcndently-GownL-d     ReaulRs  —  60 

Night   and   Sat.   mat.   prices,    50c  to   $_' 

2    "POP"    $1-50    MATS— WED.    and    THURS. 

Next — One   Week  Only,   com.    Sun.,    Feb.   28, 

Williamson    Submarine   Pictures. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Majon 


4  Great  Features  and  the  Best  Vaudeville  Sbow 
Ever  Presented  in  this  City 

"TILLIE'S  PUNCTURED  ROMANCE,"  the 
Screamingly  Funny  Six-Reel  Kevstonc,  Starring 
MARIE  DRESSLER.  CHAS.  CHAPLIN,  and 
Company;  PAUL  GERSON  and  Company,  San 
Francisco's  Society  Favnritc,  in  the  Gripping 
Little  Dramalet,  "Her  Price";  JOH.  JOFES- 
SON and  Company,  the  H«  nder,  in 
Sports  of  the  Fru7<-n  North;  BALABA1 
Misleading  Musical   Marvel. 

Note — On   account  of  tht-    leng 
gramme  next   week's  pcrformanc< 
one   o'clock    and    enntinue    withou1 
until  the  last  sho^'  at  night. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  20,  191  = 


VANITY  FAIR. 

For  a  long  time  now  we  have  secretly  cher- 
ished the  intention  to  write  a  cook  book  which 
would  take  the  world  by  surprise.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  it  would  have  such 
a  result  and  that  culinary  experts  all  over  the 
world  would  unanimously  agree  that  it  was 
the  most  remarkable  production  of  the  day. 
Gourmets  everywhere  would  clamor  to  taste 
its  dishes  and  they  would  then  be  willing  to 
die.  They  would  even  be  anxious  to  die. 
It  would  cement  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  a  bond  of  brotherhood  even  stronger 
than  now  exists. 

But  we  have  procrastinated  in  this  matter. 
Fame  and  fortune  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
it  was  very  late  at  night  and  therefore  we 
were  downtown  conducting  those  personal  ob- 
servations and  experiments  so  essential  to  the 
reformer.  We  have  missed  our  opportunities. 
A  rival  has  stepped  into  the  breach,  or  seized 
time  by  the  forelock,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
our  rivals  invariably  do.  We  shall  now  trans- 
fer our  activities  to  some  other  field,  such  as 
the  reform  of  the  currency,  the  emancipation 
of  women  from  something  or  other,  or  the 
proper  nutriment  of  the  still-born  child.  We 
are  crushed,  but  we  shall  rise  again.  Watch 
us  grow. 

Xow  it  may  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  L.  L. 
McLaren  of  San  Francisco  has  qualifications 
for  the  writing  of  a  cook  book  from  which  we 
have  been  debarred.  She  knows  a  great  deal 
about  cookery  and  we  know  nothing  at  all. 
We  had  intended  to  devote  a  whole  afternoon 
to  the  mastery  of  the  art.  but  our  natural 
savoir  faire  would  have  warned  us  against 
placing  an  Austrian  dish  in  immediate  juxta- 
position to  one  from  Russia,  or  a  French  soup 
within  rifle  range  of  one  from  Vienna,  while 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  same  page  is  actually 
another  recipe  from  Germany.  But  perhaps 
this  was  intended  as  a  peace  overture. 

Mrs.  McLaren's  cook  book  has  virtues,  and 
it  is  magnanimous  of  us  to  say  so,  considering 
our  blighted  hopes.  First  of  all  she  does  not 
gush  over  the  "young  housewife,"  who  was 
abolished  long  ago  by  the  feminist  movement 
and  the  delicatessen  store.  Setting  forth  to 
write  a  cook  book,  she  begins  at  the  beginning, 
at  the  letter  A,  and  sets  about  her  work  with- 
out any  preliminary  foolishness.  She  does  not 
assume  that  we  must  now  be  very  economical, 
since  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  have  prob- 
ably reduced  our  incomes  below  the  550,000 
mark.  That  is  an  extraordinarily  irritating 
trick  of  the  cook  book.  Xor  does  she  adopt 
the  tone  of  familiar  and  condescending  chatter 
that  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  woman's 
column.  Mrs.  McLaren's  recipes  are  like  doc- 
tor's prescriptions,  condensed,  clear,  and  pre- 
cise. She  does  not  tell  us  to  take  "a  little"  of 
this  or  "enough'*  of  that.  There  are  things  in 
this  book  that  we  believe  we  could  make  our- 
selves if  we  could  be  assured  of  an  attitude  of 
benevolent  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  great 
domestic  powers.  But  that,  of  course,  is  ab- 
surd.    We  should  get  no  show  at  all. 

Mrs.  McLaren  has  collected  her  recipes  from 
sixty  countries,  most  of  them  figuring  in  the 
daily  war  bulletins.  And  all  these  recipes  are 
unusual.  For  example,  how  would  you  fancy 
a  little  Malina  Smjetana  for  lunch?  Or  a 
slice  of  Kaihelo  for  dinner?  Or  a  little 
Sopa  Con  Albondigas  as  an  appetizer  ?  If 
these  fail  to  tempt  how  about  a  pint  of 
Tavouk  Gueunksis  ?  Point  them  out  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
music  programme.  Don't  attempt  to  say  them. 
Or  try  them  on  your  wife.  Say  in  an  offhand 
way  just  as  you  are  leaving  the  house,  "My 
dear,  let  us  have  some  Hahn  Leberschen  for 
dinner,  followed  by  a  little  Chilely  or  some 
Nalesneky."  Then  go  quickly.  Don't  stay  and 
argue.  Now  the  names  of  these  dishes  have 
a  sort  of  barbaric  splendor  about  them.  We 
associate  them  with  the  higher-ups,  with  the 
magnificent  homes  of  misery  where  the  cal- 
lous millionaire  battens  and  fattens  upon  his 
unearned  increments,  whatever  they  may  be. 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Most  of  these  things  are 
as  simple  as  ham  and  eggs.  We  could  make 
them  ourselves  if  we  were  only  allowed  to 
play  in  the  kitchen,  which  we  are  not,  nor 
likely  to  be.  For  example,  we  feel  a  sudden 
craving  for  some  Empanaditas.  Any  one 
might  be  taken  that  way.  Xow  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  make  a  thin  crust  and  cut  it  into 
rounds  as  big  as  a  saucer.  Place  on  each  one 
some  preserves  or  a  piece  of  cheese.  Pinch 
the  edges  together.  Fry  in  deep  fat.  Drain 
on  brown  paper  and  dust  with  sugar.  Xow  we 
could  do  that  with  the  exception  of  making 
the  crust.  Nearly  all  these  recipes  are  of  an 
infantile  simplicity,  which  shows  how  wrong  it 
is  to  draw  inferences  from  a  name,  or  to  look 
askance  at  a  thing  merely  because  it  happens 
to  be  called  Poerkoell,  for  example.  Try  this 
very  thing  upon  some  Finn  friend  and  ob- 
serve how  his  face  will  light  up  as  he  thinks 
of  horre  and  mother.  Or  if  you  should  hap- 
pen tc  meet  a  dear  Circassian  comrade,  beg 
him  to  drop  round  any  old  time  and  have 
some  Schaschiks.  Ask  your  Turk  guest  quite 
r-asu.  ly  if  he  will  not  take  a  slice,  or  a  pint, 
case  may  be,  of  Mahelebi.  You  will 
in   h. ;   heart  at  once. 

Xow  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we 
jve  here  a  cook  book  what  is  a  cook  book. 


;  It  has  alike  suavity  and  energy,  accuracy  and 
precision.  Like  tea.  it  cheers  but  not  in- 
ebriates, except  in  the  last  chapter  devoted 
to  punches,  and  this  has  only  two  pages, 
which  can  be  pasted  together  for  W.  C.  T.  U. 
purposes.      Like     cocoa,     it    is     grateful     and 

!  comforting.  It  is  called  the  'Tan-Pacific 
Cook  Book."  It  is  published  by  the  Blair- 
Murdock  Company,  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
delightful  pictures  of  bears.     Why  bears? 


The    Xew    York    state    branch    of    the    Xa- 
tional    Woman's    Peace    Party   has   elaborated 
a  platform.     First  comes  a  call  for  the  demo- 
cratic    control     of     foreign     policies,     which 
sounds  good.     If  we  could   only   reduce  the 
great  governmental   departments  to   the   same 
exquisite   and   effective   control  that  we  now 
\  exercise  over  our  boards  of  supervisors  what 
a    Garden    of    Eden    we    should   be   living   in. 
Secondly,   we  are  to  "humanize"   the  govern- 
\  ments  by   extending  the  franchise  to  women. 
:  Apparently  men   no  longer  belong  to   the  hu- 
:  man   family.     But  it  is  the  third   clause  that 
evokes    our    vociferous    applause.      It    is    the 
"removal  of  the  economic  causes  of  war." 
Xow    is    not    that   glorious  ?     And   to    think 
,  that   we   should   have   lived   to   see   the   day. 
Just  picture  these  dear  ladies,  with  their  hearts 
fairly  throbbing  for  humanity  and  prominence, 
meeting  in  executive  session  and  removing  the 
J  economic  causes  of  war,  like  snow  or  garbage. 
Why,  it  may  take  them  weeks  to  do  this  thing, 
I  what  with  the  other  calls  upon  their  time.     But 
j  let  them  get  to  it.     They  may  consider  them- 
selves excused  meantime  from  the  public  plat- 
form.     The     teacher-mothers     must     struggle 
along   unaided — so    to    speak — on    their    peda- 
gogical-maternal road.     The  sex  problem   can 
'  take    care    of    itself.      And    then,    somewhere 
j  round  May  or  June,  when  the  economic  causes 
,  of   war   have   been   removed   by   Mrs.    Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  whose  very  name  is  a  trumpet 
call,  we  shall  welcome  these  ladies  back  again 
and  the  world  will  move  forward  once  more. 
And   we   had   almost   forgotten   to   say  that 
|  the  new  party  has  received  the  benediction  of 
!  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  although  that 
[  might  have  been  taken  for  granted.     Mrs.  Gil- 
man  is  like  Mount  Lassen.     She  erupts  often, 
and  so  now  she  summarizes  the  work  of  the 
:  Xational  Women's  Peace   Party.     She  says  it 
|  will  "alter  humanity*  so  that  there  can  be  no 
!  more  war  on  earth."     And  to  think  what  we 
might   have   been    saved    if   Mrs.    Gilman    had 
only  got  to  work  a  year  ago.     By  this  time  we 
might    have    beaten    our    swords    into    hatpins 
and  corset  steels. 


The  perfect  man's  measure  is  thirty-eight 
inches  around  the  chest,  thirty-four  inches  at 
the  waist,  and  forty  at  the  seat,  according  to 
the  verdict  of  the  International  Custom  Cut- 
ters, who  met  recently  in  Milwaukee  to  fix 
American  styles  for  1915.  The  tailors  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  a  woman 
may  maintain  a  form  from  year  to  year  a 
man's  waist  line  in  the  absence  of  corsets  is 
likelv  to  show  great  variation  as  he  approaches 
forty*.  Therefore  the  perfect  man  is  generally 
a  youngster. 

>■■ 

When  Rome  was  in  her  glory  and  the  the- 
atre most  popular  distinctions  between  spec- 
tators long  remained  unknown.  When  distinc- 
tions were  made  the  best  seats  were  not  as- 
signed to  the  priests,  for  the  drama  had  no 
such  religious  significance  for  the  Romans  as 
it  had  had  for  the  Greeks,  but  were  set  apart 
tor  the  more  aristocratic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity*. The  orchestra  was  by  law  set  apart 
for  the  senators ;  later,  perhaps  after  67  B.  C, 
the  first  fourteen  rows  back  of  the  orchestra 
were,  by  the  law  of  Roscius  Otho,  reserved, 
at  Rome,  for  the  knights  (says  Art  and  Ar- 
cheology). Similar  arrangements  obtained  in 
Roman  theatres  outside  of  Rome,  though  in  a 
provincial  town  like  Pompeii  as  many  as  four- 
teen rows  of  seats  can  hardly  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  knights.  Augustus  regulated  the 
whole  matter  afresh.  He  confirmed  the  spe- 
cial privileges  already  granted  to  senators  and 
to  knights ;  he  relegated  the  lowest  classes  to 
the  highest  seats,  and  made  the  women  set 
apart,  likewise  in  the  uppermost  places.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  the  sponsor  also  for  the 
more  exact  regulations  laid  down  concerning 
places  of  honor  for  magistrates,  priests,  etc. 
The  seats  of  highest  honor  were  those  on  the 
tribunalia.  Here  the  editor  and  the  emperor 
sat,  on  the  right  side ;  on  the  other  tribunal 
the  Vestal  Virgins  had  their  places,  and  with 
them  the  empress. 


Common  to  the  Middle  East,  and  more  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  Bagdad  is  the  pest 
commonly  known  as  the  "date  boil,"  which 
marks  the  face  of  practically  every  person 
born  in  the  city.  Children  invariably  have 
this  sore  on  their  faces.  Elsewhere  this  mys- 
terious scourge  is  known  by  various  names — 
"Buton  d'Alep."  "Nile  sore,"  and  "Delhi  but- 
ton." Its  cause  and  its  cure  are  unknown. 
First  a  faint  red  spot  appears,  growing  larger 
and  running  a  course  often  eighteen  months 
long.  White  men  from  foreign  lands  have 
lived  years  in  Arabia,  only  to  have  this  boil 
appear  upon  their  return  to  civilization,  where 
its  presence  is  embarrassing  and  hard  to  ex- 
plain. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

It  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  an  ar~ 
dent  lover  of  the  great  American  game,  who 
inadvertently  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  por- 
tion of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read:  "Here 
endeth  the  first  inning." 


A  San  Francisco  clergyman  recently  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  announced  that  in  the 
course  of  the  week  he  expected  to  go  on 
a  mission  to  the  heathen.  One  of  his  parish- 
ioners exclaimed,  "Why,  my  dear  doctor,  you 
have  never  told  us  one  word  of  this  before. 
It  leaves  us  unprepared.  What  shall  we  do  ?" 
"Brother,"  said  the  minister  solemnly,  "I  shall 
not  leave   town." 


A  prohibitionist  and  an  old  Missourian  were 
enjoying  an  argument  about  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. Finally  the  former,  to  clinch  his  claims, 
said,  "Nobody  has  to  drink  liquor.  You,  your- 
self, must  admit  that  you  could  get  along 
just  as  well  without  it."  "Yaas,"  replied  the 
old  Missourian,  "I  guess  I  could  git  along 
without  drinks  if  I  had  to,  but  I  do  hate  like 
hell  to  part  with   my  liberty." 


A  raid  had  been  made  on  a  negro  gambling 
house  and  a  dozen  inmates  arrested.  In  po- 
lice court  the  next  morning  each  of  the  ac- 
cused was  heard  in  turn.  The  last  in  the  row 
was  a  large,  scared-looking  negro.  "Well," 
asked  the  judge,  "what  do  you  know  about 
this  case?"  "Who?  Me?"  asked  the  negro. 
"Yes,  you."  "Well,  I  jest  tell  yo'.  All  I 
knows  about  dis  case  is  dat  I  wasn't  dar!" 


In  a  case  of  slander  a  lady  took  the  witness 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  whose  counsel 
was  examining  her.  "Now,  madam,"  the  law- 
yer began,  "please  repeat  the  slanderous  state- 
ments made  by  the  defendant  on  this  occasion 
just  as  you  heard  them."  "Oh,  they  are  unfit 
for  any  respectable  person  to  hear,"  was  the 
emphatic  answer.  "Then,"  said  the  examiner, 
coaxingly,  "suppose  you  just  whisper  them  to 
the  judge  ?" 

Two  Highlanders  went  out  fishing  and  b 
sudden  storm  sprang  up,  threatening  to  swamp 
their  boat.  Donald  finally  cried  to  Duncan, 
at  the  same  time  plying  his  oars,  "Doon  on 
yer  knees,  mon,  an'  offer  up  a  bit  o'  prayer." 
Just  as  Duncan  was  in  the  act  of  opening  his 
mouth  the  boat's  keel  grated  on  the  beach. 
"Stop  it !"  shouted  Donald.  "We've  come 
ashore  by  oor  ain  exertion,  an'  I'll  no  be  be- 
holden  tae   ainybody." 


Shortly  after  the  reconstruction  period  be- 
gan an  old  Southern  planter  met  one  of  his 
negroes  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  lat- 
ter's  liberation.  "Well,  well !"  said  the 
planter.  "What  are  you  doing  now,  Uncle 
Josh  ?"  "Fs  a-preachin'  of  de  Gospil." 
"What !  You  preaching  ?"  "Yassah,  massa, 
I's  a-preachin'."  "Well,  well !  Do  you  use 
notes?"  "Nossah.  At  de  fust  I  use  notes, 
but  now  I  demands  de  cash." 


In  a  negro  district  a  member  was  on  trial, 
charged  with  stealing  chickens.  The  evidence 
went  to  show  that  the  defendant  had  been 
found  with  his  foot  in  a  steel  trap  at  the  door 
of  the  hennery,  while  an  empty  sack  lay  near 
by.  The  decision  of  the  judge  was  to  this 
effect :  "De  co't  finds  dat  de  'fendant  hadn't 
no  criminal  'tentions.  Dah  haint  no  law  to 
p'vent  a  gemmen  frum  puttin'  his  foot  in  a 
steel  trap  ef  he  wants  ter  do  it." 


An  authoress  once  asked  a  famous  editor 
to  give  his  opinion  on  a  book  which  she  in- 
tended to  publish.  In  her  letter  she  said :  "If 
the  work  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  I  beg  you 
will  tell  me  so,  as  I  have  other  irons  in  the 
fire ;  and  should  you  think  this  not  likely  to 
succeed,  I  can  bring  out  something  else." 
Having  read  over  several  pages  of  the  manu- 
script, the  editor  returned  it,  with  the  follow- 
ing brief  remark:  "Madam,  I  would  advise 
you  to  put  this  where  your  irons  are." 


A  visitor  to  a  West  End  restaurant  in  Lon- 
don, being  waited  on  by  a  particularly  tall 
and  fine-looking  waiter  with  a  foreign  accent, 
asked  the  man  his  nationality.  "Oh,  I'm  a 
Hungarian,"  was  the  reply.  "How  comes  it, 
then,  that  a  big,  strong  fellow  like  you  is  not 
on  the  firing  line?"  asked  the  visitor.  "Veil, 
sir,  it's  like  this,"  replied  the  knight  of  the 
napkin,  pointing  to  a  brother  waiter  a  few 
tables  off.  "You  see  that  man?  Veil,  he's  a 
Serb,  and  we  have  vat  you  call  paired." 


dramatically.  "Two  hundred  dollars  for 
ruined  hopes,  a  blasted  life!  Never,  never!" 
"How  much  do  you  think  would  be  about 
right?"  asked  the  attorney.  "Make  it  three 
hundred  and  it's  a  bargain,"  declared  Grimes 
instantly. 


John  Grimes,  a  noted  skinflint,  residing  in 
a  rural  district,  became  engaged  to  a  lady 
of  some  means  who  chanced  to  be  visiting  in 
the  neighborhood  during  the  summer.  Ascer- 
taining his  true  character  as  the  weeks  passed, 
she  told  him  all  was  over  between  them. 
Whereupon  Grimes  threatened  to  sue  for 
breach  of  promise.  Rather  than  incur  pub- 
licity and  notoriety  his  former  sweetheart, 
through  her  attorney,  offered  to  settle  for 
$200.    "Two  hundred  !"  shrieked  Grimes  melo- 


,Mrs.  Blackington  was  collecting  funds  for  a 
widow  and  orphans  who  had  been  suddenly 
left  destitute  by  the  death  of  their  provider. 
Meeting  Mr.  Cronin,  she  asked  if  he  wished 
to  contribute  a  few  cents  toward  the  fund. 
"Now,  Mr.  Cronin,"  she  said,  "can  I  put  you 
down  for  a  small  subscription?"  "Shure, 
mum,"  replied  the  old  Irishman,  "an"  it's  a 
very  laudable  objict,  and  ye  kin  put  me  down 
fer  a  couple  av  dollars,  an'  th'  Lord  knows 
I'd  give  ye  the  money  if  I  had  it." 


A  seedy-looking  man  with  a  consuming 
thirst  found  himself  in  that  embarrassing 
financial  condition  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  the  purchase  of  a  drink.  He  cudgeled 
his  brain  and  finally  hit  on  a  scheme.  Rush- 
ing into  a  drug  store,  he  called  out  excitedly  : 
"A  lady  just  fainted  outside.  Have  you  got 
any  whisky?"  "Why,  yes,  here's  some,"  said 
the  sympathetic  clerk,  pouring  out  a  liberal 
quantity.  "Ah,  thanks,"  as  he  gulped  it  down  ; 
"it  always  upsets  me  to  see  a  lady  faint." 


Over  in  Berkeley  the  street-car  conductors 
are  very  modest  men,  as  was  testified  to  last 
week  when  a  lady  living  on  Euclid  Avenue 
had  occasion  to  take  a  car.  It  approached  just 
as  she  left  her  door  and  she  frantically  waved 
her  hand  toward  it.  However,  the  car  passed 
on,  but  halted  at  the  corner,  where  by  rapid 
pedestrianism  she  caught  it.  "Why  didn't 
you  stop  at  once,  conductor,"  she  asked,  an- 
grily, "when  you  saw  me  waving  my  hand?" 
"Gee !"  exclaimed  the  man,  "I  thought  you 
was   throwin'  kisses   at   me !" 


During  an  automobile  trip  last  summer  a 
San  Francisco  man  stopped  one  night  with  a 
party  of  teamsters  in  the  mountains.  Strolling 
about  the  camp,  he  noted  that  many  of  the 
men  had  put  their  blankets  under  the  wagons. 
One  man,  however,  had  taken  particular  pains 
to  carry  his  bedding  a  considerable  distance 
away  from  the  wagons  and  the  rest  of  the 
men.  Seeing  him  thus  by  himself  he  asked 
the  man  why  he  did  not  sleep  under  the 
wagons  the  same  as  the  others.  "Who,  me?" 
asked  the  old  fellow  as  he  twisted  around  in 
his  blankets.  "Not  much.  Me  for  right  out 
in  the  open.  It's  too  darn  confining  to  sleep 
under  a  roof." 

■#♦>■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Conductor. 

He    changes    the    quarters, 

He    watches    the    fares ; 
And   these  are  the  least 

Of  his  manifold  cares. 

He    punches    the    transfers, 

He  opens  the  door, 
And   when   the    car's   crowded 

He  crowds  it  some  more. 

His  right  hand  is  busy, 

His  left  one  is  tired; 
If   either   one   falters 

He's  apt  to  be  fired. 

He   puts  on  the  trolley 

And  turns  it  around; 
He  yanks  at  the  bell  cord, 

The  signals  to  sound. 

And  now,   just  to  make 

His    gymnastics    complete, 
A    register    lever 

He  works  with  his   feet. 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Perfectly  Content. 
When  I  am  at  opera  sitting, 

The  kind  that  they  label  as  "grand," 
I'm  only  the  high  places  hitting; 

Half  of  it  I  can't  understand. 

I  can't  understand  what  they're  saying, 
Those   nervous,    excitable   folks. 

Yet  calmly  the  scene  I'm  surveying; 
I  know  that  I'm  missing  no  jokes. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Art  and  Reality. 
If  people  only  looked  the  way  that  pictures  make 

'em  look 
This  world  of  ours  would  be  just  like  a  wondrous 

story  book. 
With    sprites   and    elves   and   goblins    flitting    gayly 

o'er  the  scene 
And    now    and    then    an    angel    all    effulgent    and 

serene. 

The    men    would    all    be    handsome,    with    athletic 

grace  endowed, 
Or  else  they'd  be  so  comic   that  they'd  make  you 

laugh  aloud. 
And  women,  with  their  ankles  posed  with  elegance 

and  care, 
Would    poise    their    hands    and    float    like    gracious 

spirits  through  the  air. 

But   as  we  trudge   we   feel   ourselves   too    stout   or 

else  too   slim, 
And    those   who    might    be    laughable    are    only    sad 

and  grim. 
We  would  not  be  so  often  moved  to  murmur  "Get 

the  hook!" 
If  people  only  looked  the  way  that  pictures  make 

'em  look! 
— Philander  Johnson,   in    Washington  Star. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs,  Tames  Marvin  Curtis  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Helen 
Elizabeth  Cowles.  to  Ensign  Arnold  Marcuse,  U. 
S.  X.  Miss  Co-.'-'^~  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Paul 
Cowles.  who  was  married  recently  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Marcuse  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Young,  wife  of 
Colonel  Young  of  the  British  army.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Marcuse  of 
San  Rafael.  Accompanied  by  her  father  and  step- 
mother. Miss  Cowles  will  sail  Saturday.  February 
27,  for  the  Philippines,  where  her  wedding  will 
take  place  soon  after  her  arrival.  Ensign  Mar- 
cuse is  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Pantaka,  now  at 
Manila. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Vesta  Reed  and  Mr.  John 
Partridge  took  place  Thursday  evening  at  the 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbot 
Hanks.  Miss  Gwenneth  Reed  attended  her  sister 
as  maid  of  honor  and  Miss  Dorothy  Hanks  was 
the  flower  girl.  Mr.  Edward  Corbett  was  Mr. 
Partridge's  best  man.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  the  young  couple  will  reside  in 
Sausalito. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Aileen  McCarthy  and  Mr. 
Morgan  Adams  took  place  Saturday  evening  at 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr;.  Adams  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Avery  McCarthy,  who  have  resided  for  the  past 
few  years  in  the  southern  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Miriam  Haines  and  Mr- 
Dudley  Dexter  took  place  AYednesday  afternoon 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Oakland.  Upon 
their  return  from  the  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dexter  will   reside  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  James  Black  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  Bogue,  who 
was  the  complimented  guest  Friday  afternoon  at 
3   bridge-tea   given   by    Mrs.   J.    B.   "Wright. 

Dr.  .Vlfred  Baker  Spaulding  and  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Thursday 
evening  at  an  informal  dance  at  their  home  on 
Green   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Arguello  Boule- 
vard. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  bridge-tea  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  X.  Wilson  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  their  home  on  Walnut  Street. 

Mr,  Sheldon  Pennoyer  was  host  Sunday  aftei 
noon  at  3  tea  at  his  home  in  Oakland.  On  this 
occasion  his  friends  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  many  paintings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  gave  a  chil- 
dren's party  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  residence 
on  California  Street  of  Mrs.  Tobin's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young.  The  affair  was 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  little  Patricia  Tobin, 
who   was   four   years   old. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  was  hostess  Thursday 
afternoon  at  an  informal  bridge-tea  at  her  home 
on   Lake    Street. 

Master  Francis  Davis.  Jr.,  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  luncheon  and  matinee  party  Satur- 
day. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr?.  Seward  B.  McNear  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Green  Street  Thursday,  when  a 
dozen    friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mrs.  William  Lange  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Mon- 
day afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Elaine  Hancock, 
whose  wedding  to  Mr.  Walter  Bentley  will  be  an 
event  of  the  near  future. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  their 
home  in   Piedmont. 

Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Cowles  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  tea  Saturday  afternoon  given  by  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Bryant  at  her  home  on  Broderick 
Street. 

Elizabeth  Oyster  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  her  home  on  Scott  Street 
Accompanied  by  her  guests.  Miss  Oyster  later  at- 
tended the  horse  show. 

The  Messrs.  Lansing  and  Edgar  Mizner  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening   at    the    Cliff    House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Sunday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at 
their  home  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remi  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  Saturday  evening. 
when  a  dozen   friends  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  was  the  complimented  guest 
Tuesday  a:  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Maye  Col- 
burn    at    the    Francisca    Club. 

The  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose  were  hostesses 
recently  at  a  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.     William     Reding     was     hostess     Thursday 
■    at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Presidio  Avenue 


in    honor    of   her   daughter,    Mrs.    Ernest    Stillman. 

who    was    formerly    Miss    Mildred   Whitney.      Mrs. 

Stillman    has    come    from    New    York    to    visit    her 

relatives. 

Miss    Marjorie    Mhoon    was    the   guest    of    honoi 

Wednesday    afternoon    at    a    bridge-tea    given    by 

Mrs.  Harold  Casey  at  her  home  on  Locust  Street- 
Mrs.    Eugene  Freeman  entertained   a  number  of 

friends  at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Francisca 

Club. 

Captain   Edward   Carpenter,  U.    S.    A.,    and   Mrs. 

Carpenter  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their 

home   on   Jackson    Street. 

Colonel    D.     C.     Shanks,    U.     S.    A.,     and     Mrs. 
!  Shanks    entertained    a    number    of    friends    Thursr 

day    evening   at    a    dinner    at   their    home   on    Clay 
|  Street. 
1       Colonel    Lyman    Kennon,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 

Kennon  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea  Sunday 
1  afternoon  given  by  Colonel  Thomas  Rees,  U.  S.  A.. 

and  Mrs.  Rees  at  their  home  on  Locust  Street. 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and    Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Owen  has  returned  from  the  East, 
where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  three  months 
with   relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  departed  Friday  for 
the  East  for  a  brief  visit.  During  their  absence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  will  occupy  their 
home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  are  established  in  an  apart- 
ment on    Sacramento   and  Taylor  Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  have  returned  from 
a  month's  visit  in  Xew  York  and  are  again  occu- 
pying their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Doris  Ryer,  were,  at  last  accounts,  in  New  York, 
where  they  are  settled  at  the   Ritz-Carlton. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  has  returned  from  a 
visit  in  Southern  California  and  has  leased  an  at- 
tractive home  on   Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Ward  Barron  is  rapidly  recovering  from  a 
recent    operation    for    appendicitis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Miller  are  established  in 
West  Clay  Park,  where  they  have  rented  the  home 
of   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Frank  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Gallois  returned  Monday  from  a  few 
days'  visit  in   Coronado. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  is  expected  home  shortly 
from  Xew  York,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold 
Hebner,  who  will  accompany  her  to  this  city  to 
visit  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  have  returned  from 
a   visit   in   Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Lusk  have  come  from 
their  home  in  Missoula,  Montana,  for  an  indefinite 
visit  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Lusk,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Louise  Findlay,  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Findlay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boyd  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara  after  an  extended  visit  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman  an'd  his  daughter,  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Heller,  left  last  week  for  a  two  weeks'  outing 
in   Pasadena. 

Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  is  home  again  after  a  visit 
with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chap  in    Tubbs,   at   their   ranch    near   Calistoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  come  from 
Bakersfield  and  have  been  spending  the  past  week 
with  Mrs.  Tevis's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
D.    Girvin,   at   their  home   in   Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  Hairy  Heasley  Fair  has  arrived  from  his 
home  in  Riverside  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mhoon 
•and  his  fiancee,  Miss  Marjorie  Mhoon,  at  their 
home  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  have  returned 
from  a  month's  visit  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  has  gone  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  spend  a  month  with  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott 
Brooke. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Stillman,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Mildred  Whitney,  arrived  last  week  from  New 
York  and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  William 
Reding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Eugene  Freeman  have  moved 
recently  to  the  Clift  Hotel,  where  they  have  as 
their  guest  Mrs.  Freeman's  daughter,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell  Bogue,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Armsby  has  gone  East  to  be  a 
bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Kent 
and  Mr.  George  Standish  Arnold,  who  will  be  mar- 
ried Friday,  February  26,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  George  Crothers  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria. 

Mrs.  Frank  Freycr  has  rented  the  cottage  01. 
Jackson  and  Webster  Streets  of  Miss  Frances 
Jolliffe.  who  has  joined  her  sisters,  the  Misses 
Harriet  and  Mary-  Jolliffe,  at  their  home  on  Yal- 
lejo  Street.  Mrs.  Freyer  was  formerly  Miss  En- 
gracia    Critcher. 

Colonel  George  S.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Young  arrived  recently  and  are  guests  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  They  are  en  route  to  Van- 
couver Barracks  and  made  the  trip  from  the  East 
aboard  the   Great  Xorthcrn,    . 

Major  C.  H.  Martin,  U.  S.  A.,  en  route  to  the 
Mexican  border  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  arrived  in 
this   city    Friday. 

Captain    Frederick  W.    Phisterer,    U.    S.    A.,   has 
been  assigned  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Com- 
!  pany.    Coast  Artillery- 
Captain    Ervin    L.    Phillips,    U.    S.    A.,    has  been 
promoted    to    the    rank    of    major,    and    Lieutenant 
|  Douglas  H.  Jacobs,  U.   S.  A.,  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
,  tain. 

Major   Amos  A.    Fries,  U.    S.  A.,  who  has  been 
;  stationed  at  Portland,  Oregon,  for  some  time,  has 
been  ordered  to  Los  Angeles-  for  new  duties. 

Colonel    Lyman    Kennon,    V.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 
Kennon     arrived     recently     from     the     Philippines, 
!  where  they    have   been   stationed    for   the   past   two 
,  years. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Hines,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  now 
at  Ll-.iv  en  worth,  Kansas,  left  recently  in  command 
of  a  detachment  that  was  in  charge  of  prisoners 
for   that    military    post. 

Captain   Francis  Lincoln,  U.   S.  A.,  now  at  Fort 


Winfield  Scott,  has  been  ordered  to  take  a  course 
in  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia,  and  will  report  for  duty  there  March  15. 

Miss  Alma  Robinson  accompanied  Captain  E.  V. 
Heidt,  U.  S.  A„  and  Mrs.  Heidt  when  they  sailed 
Friday    for    their    new    station    in    the    Philippines. 

Captain  C.  F.  Humphrey,  Jr..  U.  S.  A.,  now  on 
duty  at  Xogales,  Arizona,  is  in  this  city  on  leave 
of   absence. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Madonna  of  Termonde. 
Within  a  convent  in  Termonde 
An  image  of  the  Virgin  stands 
Serene,  with  half  uplifted  hands 
And  eyes  that  seem  to  look  beyond 
The  mutability  of  things; 
Around,   war's   ruthless  ravagings, 
The  shattered  roof,  the  crumbling  wall, 
Are   like   a  sacrilege  malign. 
And  yet  some  power — was  it  divine? — 
Impalpable,  impending  there, 
Has  spared  the  image  and  the  shrine 
That  cast  a  glamour  over  all 
And  bid  the  soul  to  bow  in  prayer. 

A  miracle,   so  some  would  say; 
An  omen.      Be  this  as  it  may, 
The  sweet  Madonna  face  inspires 
The  thought:  Above  the  conflict  fires. 
The  hates,  the  base  desires  that  sway 
The  heart  of  man,  God  watches  still 
And  works  toward  that  diviner  day 
When  good  shall  triumph  over  ill. 
— Clinton  ScoUard,  in  New   York  Sun. 


Over  the  Dunes. 
Over  the  dunes  the  ducks  are  Hying, 
And  the  sea-breeze  brings  their  gentle  crying 

Over  the   duties. 

Out  where  the  sea's  white  hair  is  blowing. 
The  long  dark  line  of  ducks  is  going 
Over  the  dunes. 

The  leafless  trees  are  straight  and  spare; 
The  sea  is  singing  an  ancient  air 
Over  the  dunes. 

The  marsh   lies  lone  and  dun  and  still; 
The  fine  sand  follows  the  wind's  will 
Over  the  dunes. 

A  gang  of  geese  comes  from  the  south, 
And  heads  the  marsh   at  Mill   Creek  mouth, 
Over  the  dunes. 

My    heart  is  glad  for  an  open  place — 
The   sea,    and    the  sky,    and    the   infinite   space 
Over  the  dunes. 

My  heart  is  glad   for  the  things  that  are; 
And  yet  I   long  for  a   land   afar, 
Over  the  dunes. 

A   land    where   clouds   of  silver-gray 
Circle  the  hilltops  far  away 
Over  the  dunes. 

The  sight  of  all  in  the  world  most  fair 
Is  the  Irish  land  in  the  evening  air 
Over  the  dunes. 

Turning  my  back  to  the  silent  sea 
I  go  where  the  house-lights  summon  me 
Over  the  dunes. 

In  the  garden-walk,  by  the  patch  of  fern, 
A  fair-haired  girl  waits  my  return 
Over  the  dunes. 

Sing  her  the  song  my  lone  heart  sings, 
Wild  duck,   flying  with  beating  wings 
Over  the  dunes. 

Over  the  dunes  the  ducks  are  Hying, 
And  the  sea-breeze  brings  their  gentle  crying 
Over  the  dunes. 
-From  "Beside  the  Blackwater  and  Other  Poems," 
by  Norreys  Jephson   O'Conor. 


Down  on  Gizzard  Crick. 
Down    on    Little    Gizzard    when    the   Winter   nights 

are  prime, 
Where  the  fiddle  's  scrapin'  an'  the  dancers  beatin' 
time 

Till  the  rafters  holler, 

An'  the  roof  was  fairly  riz — 
Every  boy  a-hangin' 

To  a  special   girl  of  his; 
Lawsey,   how   I'd   like  it — say,    tonight — if  I    could 

go 
Dancin'    down    the    centre    with    a    girl    I    used    to 
know  I 

Schottish,  reel  an'  polky  and  the  lancers  an"  quad- 
rille— 
Thirty-seven  dances  an'  some  extra  ones  to  fill! — 
Fiddler    on    the    table 

Fiddlin*    hard    or    sof, 
An'  a  man  from  Swazey — 

Name    o'   Huggins — callin'    off! 
That's  the  sort  o'  settin*  for  the   frolics  when    Id 

go 
Dancin*    down    the    centre    with    a    girl    I    used    to 
know! 


ilute  your  girls  an' 


"Balance  on  the  corners  an' 

swing!" 

Work    is    somethin'    extry    in    the    way    of    pigeon 
wing — 

Cross  an'   back  an'  over — 

Hug  the  purtiest  girl  you  find; 
Promenade  your  lady. 

Now  swing  the  girl  behind — 
Ladies  in  the  centre — now  return  an*  do-sy-do — 
Then  on    down   the  centre   with   a   girl    I    used    to 
know. 

Dance  last  set  by  daylight!     When  the  dawn  comes 

creepin'  in 
Bundle  her   in   laprobes   in   the  red-geared    "jennv- 
lin." 

With   a  seat   so  narrow 

That  'twas  never  meant  for  two, 
'Ceptin',  as  I  told  her, 

When  there's  only  me  an'  you, 
Longest  road,  I  reckon,  was  the  shortest  home:  an' 

go 
Sound    asleep    a-leanin*    'gainst    the   girl   I    used    to 
know!       — John  D.   Wells,  in  Buffalo  News. 


The  Oldest  Musical  Society. 
Founded  in  1 786,  the  Stoughton  Musical 
Society,  of  Stoughton.  Massachusetts,  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  society  it 
has  devoted  itself  to  religious  and  patriotic 
music,  and  this  policy  has  been  consistently 
adhered  to.  Evidently  the  first  settlers  of 
Stoughton,  Randolph,  Canton,  Sharon,  Milton, 
Brockton,  Holbrook,  Avon,  the  Weymouths, 
Rockland,  and  the  Abingtons  possessed  an 
unusually  large  percentage  of  musical  talent. 
Their  concert  hall  was  the  church,  and  the 
choirs  in  this  vicinity  soon  established  repu- 
tations throughout  Xew  England.  An  event 
that  really  made  the  reputation  of  the  society 
occurred  in  1790,  and  it  caused  great  interest 
among  the  good  people  of  Boston  and  sur- 
rounding towns.  The  development  of  choir 
singing  in  the  Stoughton  churches  was  such 
at  that  time  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  ministers,  who  carried  with  them  from 
parish  to  parish  word  of  this  rare  accomplish- 
ment. In  time  reports  reached  the  members 
of  the  old  First  Parish  Church  in  Dorchester, 
which  had  a  choir  of  considerable  reputation, 
with  many  well-trained  singers.  There  came 
to  Stoughton  a  challenge  to  match  chorus 
against  chorus ;  it  w^as  accepted  and  a  large 
hall  in  Dorchester  was  chosen  for  the  mu- 
sical tournament.  People  came  from  far  and 
near  to  hear  the  festival  and  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  superiority  of  musical  talent 
as  between  Dorchester  and  Stoughton.  The 
Dorchester  parish  prided  itself  on  a  bass  viol 
and  a  chorus  of  trained  women  singers. 
Stoughton  was  represented  by  twenty-  selected 
male  voices,  without  instruments,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Squire  Elijah  Dunbar,  presi- 
dent of  the  society.  The  records  say  that 
Dorchester  led  off  with  an  anthem  sung  with 
grace  and  precision.  Stoughton  followed  by 
singing  the  anthem,  "The  Heavenly  Vision," 
without  book  or  notes,  to  the  astonishment  oi 
both  opponents  and  audience.  Dorchester 
"came  back"  with  a  splendid  number,  but 
Stoughton's  choir  capped  the  climax  with  a 
masterly  rendering  of  Handel's  grand  "Halle- 
lujah Chorus"  without  notes.  Rochester  ad- 
mitted defeat,  and  thereafter  Stoughton's  rep 
utation  was  secure.  At  present  there  are 
about  five  hundred  members,  including  silver- 
haired  fathers  and  grandfathers,  soft-voiced 
mothers  and  young  peoples — though  of  the 
last-named  the  percentage  is  not  as  great  as 
could  be  desired.  Each  year  the  rehearsal  and 
"sing"  take  place  and  worth-while  music  is 
rendered. 


The  mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople, stands  as  the  world's  greatest  monu- 
ment of  Christian  architecture.  Professor 
Paparrigopoulos,  the  Greek  historian,  whose 
estimate  is  regarded  as  the  most  careful  ever 
made,  reckons  the  cost  of  ground,  material, 
labor,  ornaments,  and  church  utensils  at 
about  $64,000,000.  The  common  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  St.  Peters  in  Rome  was 
something  less  than  $48,000,000  (says  the 
Geograph ic  Magazin e ) .  Xo  other  Christian 
church  has  at  all  approached  Sancta  Sophia  in 
the  variety  and  priceless  value  of  its  marbles, 
in  the  prodigal  employment  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  in  the  number  and  value 
of  its  sacred  vessels.  The  expenditure  for 
Sancta  Sophia  was  doubtless  greater  than  for 
any  other  sanctuary  ever  reared  by  any  people 
to  the  glory  of  God. 


The  Infanta  Eulalia  of  Spain  has  been 
writing  her  recollections  of  the  Kaiser,  the 
Czar,  the  English  royalties,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian democracies,  and  the  Century  Magazine 
will  print  the  articles,  beginning  in  the  March 
number.  The  Infanta  will  be  remembered  as 
the  representative  of  Spain  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893.  She  is  clever,  frank. 
and  extremely  democratic,  qualities  which 
have  won  her  the  title  of  the  "Enfant  Ter- 
rible"  of   Europe. 


Cobb — Is    it    a    privilege    to    know    Short  ? 
Webb — Yes  ;  an  expense,  also. — Judge. 


EGGS— the  famous  "JUST  LAID"— shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
R.  R.,  2C. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
S  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEN, 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


San  Francisco  is  probably  the  only  port  of 
the  United  States  which  has  not  suffered  a 
decrease  in  trade  since  the  war  began.  Ship- 
ments from  belligerent  countries  practically 
have  ceased,  yet  the  increased  shipments  from 
South  America  and  Asiatic  countries  have 
more  than  balanced  the  loss  due  here  to  the 
war.  In  January,  1914,  46,508  packages  were 
passed  on  at  this  port  and  in  January,  1915, 
there  were  54,101. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  installed 
coin  boxes  at  the  Ferry  gate  entrances,  in 
which  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  local  ferry 
passengers  of  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berke- 
ley to  drop  the  amount  of  the  fare.  This 
pas-as-you-enter  system  is  expected  to  greatly 
relieve  the  congestion  at  the  ticket  offices  of 
the  Ferry   Building. 


John  Coffee  Hayes  in  a  cross-complaint  filed 
in  the  superior  court  against  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond has  asked  for  an  accounting  of  bonds 
and  stocks  valued  at  $100,000,  and  also  for 
$20,000,  which  he  claims  to  be  due  him  on  a 
contract.  Hammond  had  sued  Hayes  to  com- 
pel the  transfer  or  certain  stock  to  him. 
Hayes  contends  that  he  was  a  partner  of  Ham- 
mond and  as  such  entitled  to  an  interest  in 
all  of  the  matters  on  which  Hammond's  com- 
plaint is  based.         

Wallace  Sabin  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
named  official  organist  of  the  Exposition. 
Mr.  Sabin's  first  official  work  will  be  at  the 
dedication  of  Festival  Hall. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ruled  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railrcad  Com- 
pany can  retain  the  control  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  giving  as  its  reason 
that  it  is  to  the  public  advantage  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  operate  a 
line  of  steamers  between  this  city  and  ports 
in   Mexico    and    South   America. 


A  flat  denial  of  any  fraud  in  connection 
with  its  importation  of  coal  from  British  Co- 
lumbia in  the  period  from  July  12,  1911,  to 
November  22,  1912,  was  made  by  the  West- 
ern Fuel  Company  in  an  answer  filed  on  Mon- 
day in  the  United  States  district  court  in  the 
suit  of  the  government  for  $861,576.95 
brought  last  July.  The  company  sets  forth 
that  the  weighing  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment and  that  in  no  way  were  the  scales 
manipulated  by  its  employees. 


The  Polytechnic  High  School,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  started  sonie  years  ago,  is 
at  last  to  be  finished.  The  board  of  works 
on  Monday  awarded  the  contract  for  the  gen- 
eral completion  of  the  building  to  P.  F.  Reilly 
for    $86,906.  

Martin  Rouse  and  Albert  Harris,  accused  of 
stealing  diamonds  worth  $3000  from  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Barron  in  the  Bellevue  Hotel,  have  been 
held  to  answer  in  the  superior  court  by  Police 
Judge  Morris  Oppenheim.  Their  bonds  were 
fixed  at  $10,000  each  or  $5000  cash.  They  art 
known  to  the  New  York  police,  and  Rouse  is 
charged  with  having  committed  a  $25,000  dia- 
mond robbery  in   New  York  two  years  ago. 


The  death  of  Judge  Samuel  W.  Holladay,  a 
pioneer  of  San  Francisco,  occurred  last  Tues- 
day at  his  home  at  Octavia  and  Clay  Streets. 
The  funeral  was  held  on  Thursday.  He  was 
aged  ninety-two  years.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a 
son,  and  two  daughters.  In  point  of  admis- 
sion Judge  Holladay  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  California  bar.  He  was  the  oldest 
living  member  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers  and  also  the  oldest  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  this 
state,  his  name  being  third  on  the  original 
list  of  the  court.  He  was  the  senior  member 
of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  1,  of  Masons. 
He  came  to  California  in  1849,  and  for  a  time 
engaged  in  mining  at  Auburn.  Later  he  was 
elected  the  first  alcalde  of  Placer.  In  1850  he 
came  to  San  Francisco  and  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  for  which  he  had  fitted  himself  in 
Cleveland  before  coming  West.  A  year  after 
arriving  in  San  Francisco  he  was  elected  city 
attorney.  During  his  long  career  he  figured 
in  many  famous  legal  cases.  He  retired  in 
1896.  

John  A.  Prentice,  attorney  and  clubman,  was 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on  Tuesday  night 
on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses  from  the  Bank  of  Italy.  Prentice 
was  indicted  on  the  specific  charge  of  obtain- 
ing $7500  from  the  Bank  of  Italy  on  spurious 
certificates  for  Indian  land  claims.  He  has 
been  in  jail  since  his  arrest  several  weeks  ago. 
Jesse  E.  Flanders,  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  was  among  the  wit- 
nesses called  against  Prentice  by  the  grand 
jury.  

,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Huntington  has  given  the  lot 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  California  and 
Taylor  Streets  to  the  city  to  be  made  into  a 
public  park  and  children's  playground.  The 
property  is  valued  at  $275,000,  and  is  that  upon 


which  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  home  stood 
before  its  destruction  in  the  fire  of  1906.  In 
making  her  gift  to  the  city  Mrs.  Huntington 
stipulates  that  it  be  known  as  Huntington  Park 
and  tliat  a  fountain  or  statue  be  erected  in 
honor  of  Collis  P.  Huntington.  The  offer  has 
been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  board  of 
supervisors.  

The  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Company,  a 
pioneer  corporation  of  this  city,  has  made  the 
statement  that  if  forced  to  liquidate  it  will  do 
so  through  the  bankruptcy  court.  The  liabili- 
ties are  about  $1,000,000  and  the  assets  of  the 
company  are  estimated  at  about  half  that 
amount.  

Gaston  Verdier,  proprietor  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  died  in  New  York  on  February  10.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  which  he 
had  not  visited  since  1906.  He  leaves  two 
sons,  Paul  and  Louis,  who  are  at  the  front 
with  the  French  army,  and  two  daughters,  the 
Comtesse  de  Tessan  and  Mme.  Touche. 


Raphael  Monnet,  acting  consul-general  of 
France  in  San  Francisco,  has  at  his  request 
been  transferred  to  Cardiff,  Wales.  He  will 
leave   soon  to  take  up  his  duties. 


The  State  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
a  decision  against  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  wherein  the  corporation  is  ordered 
to  extend  its  water  mains  into  the  district 
bounded  by  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth  Avenues, 
Geary  and  Fulton   Streets. 


Relatives  of  Herbert  E.  Jones,  structural 
ironworker,  who  was  swept  from  tht 
eighteenth  story  of  the  Hobart  Building  by  a 
swinging  beam  during  construction,  have  sued 
the  contracting  firm  of  Smith,  Rice  &  Co.,  his 
employers,  for  $25,000.  The  complaint  in  the 
case  filed  in  the  superior  court  alleges  negli- 
gence.   

George  W.  Jorgensen,  former  cashier  and 
accountant  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  accused 
of  embezzling  $33,000  of  his  employer's  funds, 
has  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  before  Su- 
perior Judge  Griffin.  Jorgensen  came  into 
court  on  a  grand  jury  indictment,  charging  the 
specific    embezzlement    of   $7500. 


Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  former  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  may  lose  his  home  at  Vallejo  and 
Pierce  Streets.  The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society  has  filed  a  petition  in  the  su- 
perior court  asking  a  writ  of  foreclosure  on  a 
$12,000  mortgage  held  on  the  former  mayor's 
residence.  The  petition  sets  forth  that  the 
money  was  lent  to  Schmitz  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Schmitz,  and  the  bank  asks  that  the 
foreclosure  be   directed   against  both. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Brigadier-General  Clarence  Ransom  Ed- 
wards, who  will  command  the  Panama  Canal 
defenses,  has  seen  no  little  hard  service.  He 
was  an  aid  to  General  Lawton  and  served  with 
him  in  the  Philippines.  In  1912  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  line,  and  later  accompanied  the 
troops  to  guard  the  Mexican  border,  com- 
manding the  Sixth  Brigade  of  the  Second  Di- 
vision. He  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  United   States  Military  Academy. 

James  Wing  Chamberlain,  having  completed 
fifty-three  years  and  seven  months  as  a  loco- 
motive engineer  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  without  a  demerit,  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, established  a  record  which  will  likely 
stand.  His  experience  covered  the  develop- 
ment of  railroading  from  the  eighteen-ton 
wood-burning  locomotives,  of  two  generations 
ago  to  the  two-hundred-ton  engines  of  today. 
He  has  just  been  placed  on  the  pension  list  of 
the   railroad. 

Lafayette  B.  Gleason,  the  new  transfer  tax 
attorney  for  the  State  of  New  York  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  is  from  Delhi,  fifty- 
two  years  old,  and  since  1901  has  practiced 
law  in  New  York  City.  He  was  journal  clerk 
of  the  state  senate  from  1889  to  1891  and 
from  1894  to  1901,  assistant  clerk  from  1901 
to  1905,  and  clerk  from  1905.  He  was  also 
secretary  of  all  Republican  state  conventions 
since  1892  and  secretary  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion since   1906. 

Miss  Alice  Kinney  is  probably  the  only 
woman  in  this  country  who  has  undertaken 
the  raising  of  blooded  hogs  by  hot-house 
methods.  She  lives  on  a  farm  in  Missouri, 
and  several  years  ago  began  in  a  small  way  to 
put  her  unique  ideas  into  practical  use,  though 
she  had  previously  been  an  invalid.  She 
raises  only  Poland  China  registered  hogs — all 
under  glass — and  has  never  had  a  case  of 
cholera  among  her  porkers,  which  bring  top 
prices  and  find  ready  sales. 

The  Honorable  Alfred  Deakin,  commis- 
sioner of  Australia  to  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  is  member  for  Bal- 
larat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  has 
held  every  high  office  in  his  country,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  empire  builder,  whose  name 
is  indissolubly  identified  with  the  growth  and 
progress  of  Australia.  He  was  born  at  Mel- 
bourne  in    1856,   and   there   received    his   edu- 
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Try  It  Tomorrow 
For  Breakfast 

And  you'll  like  it  so  well 
that  you'll  use  it  every  morn- 
ing in  preference  to  any 
other.  It  is  made  to  appeal 
to  people  of  discriminating 
taste,  and  is  of  such  excep- 
tional quality  that  its  makers 
invite  you  to  compare  it  with 
all  other  makes,  imported  or 
domestic. 

IMPERIAL  COCOA  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  finest  selected  cocoa 
beans  by  a  special  process,  discovered 
and  perfected  by  the  D.  Ghirardelli 
Company,  by  which  the  flavor  is  ex- 
ceptionally developed  and  improved. 

Though  wonderfully  rich, 
refreshing  and  invigorating, 
it  can  be  easily  assimilated 
by  the  weakest  stomach. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ask  for  IMPERIAL. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,'  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,   S.  F-,  CAL. 

• Consultinc  Eaeiuttr  far  J.  E.  Srajl  ftf  Sons,  Architects. 


cation.  His  public  career  began  in  1879.  He 
was  Australian  delegate  from  Victoria  to  Lon- 
don to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Common- 
wealth bill,  and  was  the  first  attorney-general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Follow- 
ing that  service  he  was  elevated  to  the  high 
office  of  prime  minister,  serving  until  1910. 
Noted  as  an  orator,  he  is  also  a  thoughtful 
writer,  and  among  the  works  from  his  pen 
are,  "Irrigation  in  Western  America,"  "Irri- 
gation in  Australia,"  and  "Temple  and  Tomb." 
For  recreation  he  turns  to  reading,  and  is  a 
great  book-lover. 

Ruben  Dario,  who  has  come  to  this  country 
in  connection  with  the  first  English  transla- 
tion and  publication  cf  his  work,  is  mentioned 
with  Edmund  Rostand  and  Gabriele  D'An- 
nunzio  as  one  of  the  three  great  poets  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  He  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  has  presented 
Mr.  Dario  with  the  silver  medal  of  the  so- 
ciety, awarded  only  for  distinguished  service 
in  art  and  letters,  which  has  been  given  to 
only  fourteen  persons.  In  Argentina  the  na- 
tional congress  has  erected  to  his  honor  a 
monument  equal  to  the  Washington  Monument 
in  size. 

Thomas  Morris,  said  to  be  the  oldest  man 
in  this  country,  has  just  entered  on  his  121st 
year.  He  lives  at  Waterville,  Nebraska,  but 
was  born  in  Wales.  He  has  always  smoked  to- 
bacco and  used  liquor  in  moderation.  He 
never  attended  school,  and  never  married.  In 
his  boyhood  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher, 
but  later  changed  his  occupation  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  About  five  years 
ago  he  gave  up  work  altogether.  Up  to  six 
years  ago  he  made  almost  daily  walks  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  Clear  Creek,  in  Custer 
County,  to  fish.  This  sport  is  his  principal 
diversion.  Morris  retains  the  use  of  all  of 
his  faculties.     His  eyesight  is  remarkable. 

Albert  S.  Janin,  whom  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  examiners  in  the  patent  office  at 
Washington  has  just  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  hydro-aeroplane,  has  never  ridden 
in  one,  though  he  conceived  the  idea  of  such 
a  machine  sixteen  years  ago.  He  lives  at 
Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  and  like  all  inventors 
of  substantial  value,  met  with  nothing  but 
ridicule  for  years.  In  1907,  he  states,  he  com- 
pleted the  large  model  of  his  flying  ship.  "I 
was  never  able  to  fly,"  he  said  recently,  "be- 
cause I  hadn't  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
a  motor."  So  little  faith  had  his  friends  in 
the  invention  that  none  of  them  would  finan- 
cially back  the  enterprise  to  the  extent  of 
the  necessary  motor. 


Have  you  dined 


in  the 


Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


The  management  of  the 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Announces  the  inauguration 
of  Dancing  in  the  Rose 
Room,   week  -  day   evenings. 

Dinner  and  Supper  a  la  Carte 

Dancing  at  nine  o'clock 

Geary  Street  entrance,  or 
through  hotel. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND 

Table  d'hote  Dinners 

Tuesdays.  Thursdays.  Sundays, 

$1.25  per  plate  with  wine 

Informal  Dinner  Dansant  Thursdays 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


THIRTY -FIVE -YEAR -OLD  WHISKY. 
Old  Private  Stock  from  the  warehouses  that 
did  not  burn  in  1906.  A  limited  amount  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  package  at  $10 
per  gallon.  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co..  Est.  1852, 
429-37  Jackson   Street,   San   Francisco. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 

Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.  Sent  express  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING 
207  Powell  St.       •       -      San  Fr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"She  had  money  to  hum  when  she  married 
the  eount."  "Yes,  and  so  he  made  light  of 
her  fortune."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Why  did  you  call  your  mother  when  I  tried 
to  kiss  you?"  "I — I — I  didn't  think  she  was 
in  the  house." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Growchcr  is  a  confirmed  pessimist,  isn't 
he;"  "Yes.  Just  now  he  is  worrying  about 
who  will  bury  the  last  man  on  earth." — Judge. 

-  Plat!  I.  Tude — Marriage  is  a  lottery ! 
Sir  A.  Propos — Xot  with  these  cobweb  clothes 
the  -women  are  wearing  now. — Dartmouth 
Jack  o'  Lantern. 

"No,  sir."  thundered  the  hotel  clerk,  "you 
can't  bring  your  friend  in  here.  This  is  a 
temperance  hotel."  "Oh,  well,"'  replied  the 
man.  "he's  too  drunk  to  care." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

"Of  course,  we'll  have  bad  weather  if  the 
ground  hog  sees  his  shadow  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary-" "We  ought  to  look  after  that!"  ex- 
claimed the  man  who  wants  all  the  legislation 
possible.      "Couldn't    we    make    a   law    holding 
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the  man  who  owns  the  land  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  ground  hog?" — Washington 
Star. 

"Did  you  postpone  your  sewing  bee  for  be- 
reaved Belgians  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather?"  "Oh,  no;  we  held  it  on  the  tele- 
phone."— Omaha  Bee. 

"That  woman  across  the  way  treats  her 
husband  like  a  dog."  "Poor  man  !*'  '"Oh,  he 
likes  it.  She's  always  feeding  and  petting 
him." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I  hear,  my  poor  woman,  your  husband  is 
a  dipsomaniac"  "No.  he  aint,  neither. 
Nothin's  the  matter  with  him,  except  he's 
!  crazy    with    drink." — Baltimore    American. 

"This  stone  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics." 
explained  the  curator.  "Why  don"t  they  have 
the  board  of  health  exterminate  them."  asked 
the  woman   from  upstate. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Madge — Do  you  think  that  styles  in  our 
street  attire  will  continue  to  grow  more  dar- 
ing? Marjorie — If  they  do,  my  dear,  the  girls 
will  have  to  wear  masks. — The  Club-Fellote. 

Muggins — That  little  shrimp  doesn't  look 
like  a  hero,  does  he?  Buggins — Great  Scon! 
no  !  What  has  he  ever  done  ?  Muggins — He's 
been  married  six  times. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"I    really    dislike    to    talk   to    her;    she    has 

such   a  habit   of  finishing  one's  sentences   for 

one.     You  know  the  kind  ?"     "Yes  ;  they  listen 

j  faster   than    you    can    talk    to    them." — Dallas 

News. 

Mary — I'm  positive   Fred  loves  me  and  in- 
tends  to    make    me   his   wife.      Helen — Why? 
!  Has  he  proposed  yet?    Mary — No  ;  but  he  dis- 
likes mother  more  every  time  he  sees  her. — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


:  He — Why  are  you  women  always  going  to 
|  bargain  sales  in  the  hope  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing?  She — For  the  same  reason 
you  men  are  always  going  to  your  poker 
!  clubs. — Dallas  News. 

"So  you  went  on  record  for  prohibition  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  man  with  the  ancient  silk 
hat.  "I'm  ready  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  can't 
help  hoping  that  there'll  be  a  deadlock  or  an 
investigation  or  something  to  cause  the  usual 
delay." — Washington  Post. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Farmer  Corntossel,  "as 
how  mebbe  barbed  wire  ought  to  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  the 
age."  "For  what  reason?"  "When  there's 
a  lot  o'  work  to  be  done  barbed  wire  makes  it 
impossible  fur  a  feller  to  sit  on  the  fence  an' 
look   on." — Buffalo   Courier. 

The  Lady  Judge — I'm  getting  tired  of  these 
requests  for  postponement.  What's  your 
latest  excuse?  The  Lady  Lawyer — Why,  your 
honor,  we  only  ask  you  to  give  us  another 
week.  The  fact  is  my  client's  dressmaker  is 
ill  and  can't  get  her  going-to-court  gown  fin- 
ished until  that  date.  The  Lady  Judge — 
Granted.     Next  case, — Stray  Stories. 


A  House  of  Memories. 

"What  a  dear,  dear  old  house  !"  said  Miss 
Araarintha  Gushington  to  Uncle  Ab  Dusen- 
berry  when  he  was  taking  her  for  a  drive 
during  the  first  week  she  was  one  of  his  ''sum- 
mer people,"  and  they  had  stopped  before  an 
ancient  and  deserted  house. 

"These  dear  old  houses!"  said  Miss  Ama- 
rintha.  "I  love  to  people  them  with  the  people 
and  the  things  of  the  past !  So  much  of  ro- 
mance, of  human  weal  and  woe,  of  song  and 
story,  are  woven  into  the  woof  and  warp  of 
their  history.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  veritable 
house  of  dreams,  an  abode  of  which  there 
are  tales  to  tell,  a  bit  of  romance  embodied  in 
wood  and  stone,  a  veritable  house  of  mem- 
ories. Tell  me  some  of  the  romance  of  this 
house,  won't  you,  dear  Mr.  Dusenberry?" 

"Wal."  said  Uncle  Ab.  "I  reckon  mebbe  I 
kin.  I've  heern  many  a  time  how  when  old 
Bill  Skinner  lived  there  one  o'  his  gals,  Elviry 
Jane  I  think  it  was,  tuk  it  into  her  head  to 
elope  with  Buck  Pillsbury.  an'  a  round  o" 
the  ladder  broke  an'  kerplump  they  went  into 
a  bar'l  o'  rainwater  jist  as  Bill's  old  bulldog 
come  onto  the  scene  an'  Bill  hisself  come 
lopin'  out  of  a  lower  winder  with  his  shotgun, 
an'  his  wife,  who  was  a  cross  atween  a  rattle- 
snake and  a  hyenar  once  she  got  her  mad 
up,  arriv  with  a  long  iron  poker  in  one  hand 
and  a  hoss-whip  in  the  other,  an'  when  they 
got  done  with  Buck  he  had  to  go  home  on  his 
hands  an'  knees  part  o*  the  way,  an*  Elviry 
Jane  run  off  with  a  map  peddler  the  next 
week.  Her  mother  was  married  five  times,  an' 
three  of  'em  was  livin'  at  one  time,  same  as 
if  she  belonged  to  Newport's  best  sassiety. 
Her  father  was  married  four  times,  an'  her 
brother  Jep  loped  with  his  stepmother's  sister 
from  this  house,  an*  a  couple  o'  years  later 
she  'loped  with  his  brother  an'  he  married  her 
sister,  standin'  right  at  the  front  gate,  with 
the  preacher  standin'  in  the  road.  Bill's 
mother  married  a  farm  hand  in  this  house 
when  she  was  sixty -five  years  old  and  the 
farm  hand  was  twenty-nine.  So,  take  it  by 
an'  large,  there's  reely  been  considdable  ro- 
mance mixed  up  with  the  old  Skinner  place, 
an',  as  you  say.  it's  a  kind  of  a  house  o" 
mem'ries." — Puck. 
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A  Boston  Idol. 

Harry  Thaw,  reaching  Boston  as  a  prisoner  on  his 
way  to  Xew  York,  was  accorded  a  demonstration 
greater  in  its  enthusiasm  than  any  ever  yet  given  to  a 
President  or  a  presidential  candidate.  It  took  a  large 
force  of  policemen  and  railroad  porters  to  prevent  the 
adoring  throng  of  Bostonians  from  carrying  this  young 
homicide  upon  their  shoulders  and  bestowing  on  him 
the  honors  usually  reserved  for  football  heroes.  Thaw 
himself  is  said  to  have  laughed  in  sheer  delight.  Hat 
I  in  hand,  he  passed  bowing  through  the  ranks  of  his 
admirers,  and  when  he  finally  reached  his  hotel  it  was 
found  necessary  to  place  a  guard  outside  the  doors  to 
keep  the  worshipping  crowd  at  bay.  And  of  course 
there  were  women  who  begged  for  the  privilege  of 
kissing  him.     That  goes  without  saying. 

Boston  was  the  only  city  to  accord  such  a  welcome 
as  this  to  Harry  Thaw,  and  Boston  has  of  course  a 
right  to  display  her  own  mental  and  moral  status  in 
any  way  she  pleases.  She  has  always  exercised  that 
right.     She  did  so,  for  example,  when  she  persecuted 


and  violently  maltreated  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  while 
other  examples  of  her  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  will  come 
readily  to  mind.  She  is  fully  entitled  to  display  her 
natural  preferences  and  gravitations  and  to  shout  for 
Barabbas  as  loudly  as  she  pleases,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  is  gratified  by  the  column  of  sensational  report 
that  she  has  earned  by  her  latest  eccentricity. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  wonder  how  much  longer 
we  are  to  be  scourged  by  Harry  Thaw  and  to  display 
ourselves  to  the  derision  of  the  world  for  our  inca- 
pacity to  deal  with  a  criminal  who  happens  also  to 
be  rich.  Is  Harry  Thaw  to  become  a  permanent  insti- 
tution ?  , 

The  Exposition. 

The  Exposition  is  opened.  The  great  gates  swung 
back  on  Saturday  morning  at  the  precise  moment  ap- 
pointed and  a  vast  army  of  citizens  and  visitors  passed 
into  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  found  them  good. 
Five  years  of  manful  effort,  perhaps  not  always  un- 
mixed with  some  human  misgivings,  had  justified  them- 
selves. 

The  event  is  indeed  a  great  and  a  memorable  one. 
It  may  be  said  to  mark  the  apex  of  a  triangle  of  achieve- 
ment, the  other  two  points  of  the  triangle  being  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  When  the  time  shall  come 
to  write  the  history  of  the  present  century  these  three 
triumphs  will  stand  out  boldly  conspicuous  among  the 
things  that  humanity  willingly  and  proudly  remembers. 
There  will  be  much  that  humanity  will  gladly  forget 
and  will  try  to  forget,  but  it  will  not  forget  these  per- 
manent additions  to  the  well-being  of  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  Exposition  builders  has  been  well 
done.  There  it  stands  for  the  judgment  of  civilization, 
and  mere  conventional  praise  would  therefore  be  futile. 
Wherever  constructive  skill,  wherever  creative  art,  or 
imagination,  or  originality,  or  daring,  or  energy,  or  in- 
dustry, or  beauty  could  be  found,  they  have  been 
invited  to  give  of  their  best  and  allowed  an  unfettered 
hand  to  do  it.  There  have  been  no  prejudices  or  pre- 
conceptions, and  if  self-interests  have  tried  to  intrude 
— and  of  this  there  is  no  sign — they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  prevail.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the 
confidence  given  freely  and  without  stint  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  the  work  and  the  abun- 
dance with  which  that  confidence  has  been  justified. 
Never  before  has  such  a  task  been  performed  more 
harmoniously,  with  a  more  anxious  observance  of  obli- 
gations, or  under  a  fuller  pressure  of  kindly  public  sup- 
port. Perhaps  we  are  still  too  close  to  these  facts  to 
appreciate  their  full  significance,  but  that  will  come 
with  time  and  perspective.  The  executive  of  the  Ex- 
position may  well  rest  satisfied,  not  only  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gorgeous  piece  of  mechanical  work,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  services  are  recognized 
and  appreciated  and  that  the  future  months  will  add  to 
the  applause  that  is  already  theirs. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Exposition  we  need  have  no 
manner  of  doubt.  It  is  already  a  success  in  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  that  called  it  forth  and  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  form  and  color.  But  there  will  be 
other  successes  of  an  even  more  abiding  kind.  It  is 
the  single  vivid  and  harmonious  patch  in  a  world  torn 
by  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  rent  by  hatreds  and 
by  dreads.  It  is  almost  the  only  oasis  in  a  desert  of 
distrust  and  dismay.  And  of  this  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  recognition.  Sentiment  is  still  the  motor  power,  the 
driving  force,  of  human  life,  however  much  it  may 
seem  submerged  by  baser  things.  And  sentiment  will 
turn  the  steps  of  a  marching  army  toward  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  will  be  searching  not  only  for  pleasure, 
but  for  encouragements  to  happiness,  and  happiness  is 
a  much  more  abiding,  a  much  finer  thing  than  pleasure. 
In  a  world  seemingly  bent  upon  destruction,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general  have  supplied  the 
one  contrasting  note  of  construction,  and  it  is  a  con- 


struction in  no  way  to  be  measured  by  yardsticks  or 
the  delights  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  construction  that  will 
prevail  and  continue  long  after  the  Exposition  has 
passed  into  history,  long  after  the  Canal  has  become  a 
worn  and  trodden  highway. 

And  perhaps  it  is  just  this  feature  of  contrast  that 
may  momentarily  be  overlooked  in  the  exhilarations  of 
the  day.  There  are  certain  presages  that  from  time 
to  time  make  their  appearance  in  human  affairs  and 
that  are  noted,  usually  in  silence,  by  the  wise.  And  we 
have  such  a  presage  here.  There  is  now  a  broad  di- 
viding line  in  human  thought,  and  there  is  an  old  and 
tired  race  and  a  new  and  virile  one.  There  is  a  power 
in  the  world  that  builds  and  another  power  that  tears 
down.  The  new  and  virile  race,  the  race  that  builds, 
is  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  built  the  Canal ; 
it  built  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  it  built  the  Expo- 
sition. It  is  building  also  something  of  amity  and  good- 
fellowship.  They  must  indeed  be  blind  to  the  meaning 
of  things,  to  the  march  of  events,  to  the  passage  of  the 
sun,  who  fail  rightly  to  interpret  this  concentration  of 
constructive  ambition  that  did  these  things,  that  moved 
forward  in  defiance  of  a  world  intent  upon  moving 
backward.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  progressive 
spirit  of  a  race,  and  wherever  that  spirit  settles  there 
we  see  a  colossal  idealism  and  colossal  achievements, 
there  we  see  the  great  permanent  things  that  make  for 
the  w-ell-being  of  men.  It  is  only  such  things  that 
justify  prophecy.  But  prophecy  is  abundantly  justified 
when  we  see,  as  we  see  now,  that  the  stars  in  their 
courses  are  fighting  for  us. 


Japan  and  China. 

When  Japan  undertook  to  drive  the  Germans  from 
Kiao-Chow  she  asked  the  world  to  believe  that  she  was 
actuated  by  enthusiasm  for  Chinese  independence  and 
for  the  integrity  of  Chinese  territory.  Indeed  her 
avowals  on  this  point  were  explicit.  Kiao-Chow  had 
been  unjustly  snatched  from  China  by  the  aggressive  di- 
plomacies of  Europe,  and  it  was  the  holy  mission  of 
Japan  to  restore  it.  Kiao-Chow,  released  from  German 
occupation,  would  of  course  be  handed  back  to  its  right- 
ful owners. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  heard  these  protestations  in 
what  may  be  described  as  an  unexpectant  silence. 
China  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  good  many  "benefac- 
tions" during  the  last  few  years,  and  she  has  usually 
had  to  pay  for  them  at  exorbitant  rates.  Probably  she 
shook  in  her  shoes  when  she  heard  that  Japan  was 
once  more  coming  to  her  rescue  and  that  she  was  again 
to  be  "saved"  by  the  benevolence  of  her  neighbor. 

And  now  it  seems  that  there  is  good  cause  for  such 
perturbations  as  she  may  have  felt.  Japan  is  willing 
to  restore  Kiao-Chow,  but  on  conditions  more  onerous 
than  the  loss  of  a  dozen  Kiao-Chows.  She  demands 
that  China  enter  into  a  state  of  practical  vassalage, 
and  that  she  surrender  whatever  shreds  and  tatters  of 
independence  still  belong  to  her.  She  must  grant  no 
railroad  concessions  without  the  permission  of  Japan. 
She  must  not  borrow  money  nor  accept  advice  without 
first  consulting  Japan.  She  must  transfer  to  Japan  all 
rights  and  concessions  in  Shantung  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  Germany,  and  she  must  generally  regard  herself  as 
a  protected  country,  with  Japan  as  her  sole  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  These  are  politely  described 
as  a  "return  for  the  restoration  of  property,"  but  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  China  will  not  be  allowed 
any  voice  in  the  matter  and  that  if  she  rejects  the  so- 
called  bargain  she  will  do  so  at  her  own  risk.  And  we 
know  exactly  what  that  means. 

While   awaiting   the   digestion   of   these   remarkable 
proposals   it   may  be   said   unhesitatingly  that  a   great 
opportunity  was  presented  to  Japan  and  that   si 
not  the  wit  to  seize  it.     If  her  victory  at  Ki 
had   been    followed   instantly   by    its   return 
without  stipulation  or  conditions  Japan  w  i 
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have  silenced  even-  aspersion  upon  her  good  faith  and 
she  would  have  raised  herself  unchallenged  to  the 
heights  of  moral  civilization.  Such  an  action  would 
have  been  an  appeal  to  the  ethical  sense  of  the  world, 
and  it  would  have  profited  her  more  than  all  the  trade 
and  traffic  that  her  policies  are  likely  to  secure.  It 
would  have  done  for  her  what  the  evacuation  of  Cuba 
did  for  America.  It  would  have  established  her  word 
as  good  coin  of  the  realm,  and  it  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  to  fortify  her  position  as  leader  of  Asia.  But 
Japan  has  missed  her  chance. 

Mr.  Sullivan  and  Santo  Domingo. 

The  congressional  inquiry  into  the  charges  brought 
against  James  M.  Sullivan,  minister  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Bryan,  is  pro- 
ducing some  curious  results.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  United  States  stands  in  loco  parentis,  so  to 
speak,  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
highest  grade  of  official  is  therefore  demanded  not  only 
by  political  wisdom,  but  by  national  honor.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  it  was  Mr.  Bryan's  desire  to  make 
a  sort  of  swill  trough  for  needy  politicians  out  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  customs  service  that  produced  the  now 
notorious  letter  from  Mr.  Bryan  to  Mr.  Vick  asking 
'what  positions  you  have  at  your  disposal  with  which 
to  reward  deserving  Democrats." 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  last  witness  to 
be  examined  by  the  commission  was  Mr.  Tumulty,  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  President.  Mr.  Tumulty  explained 
that  he  had  "simply  acted  as  a  medium  for  transmitting 
the  endorsements  of  Mr.  Sullivan  to  the  Secretary  of  ; 
State."  He  knew  of  no  "flood  of  debts"  under  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  laboring,  but  he  had  heard  of  private 
debts,  although  "that  is  a  usual  thing  in  candidates  for 
office."  Xor  was  Mr.  Tumulty  aware  of  any  connection 
between  Mr.  Sullivan  and  various  commercial  interests 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  elsewhere. 

But  now  at  last  we  reach  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut 
Mr.  Tumulty  having  informed  the  commission  of  the 
various  things  that  he  did  not  know  proceeded  to  en- 
lighten it  as  to  the  things  that  he  did  know.  Rumors 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  improprieties  had  reached  him  and 
he  evidently  thought  that  there  was  fire  as  well  as 
smoke,  seeing  that  he  asked  Mr.  Vick,  receiver-general 
of  Dominican  customs,  "to  watch  Mr.  Sullivan  closely 
and  keep  the  White  House  advised."  He  also  told  Mr. 
Vick  "to  warn  Minister  Sullivan  that  the  President 
would  be  displeased  if  he  heard  of  Mr.  Sullivan  growing 
too  close  to  any  interests,  and  would  take  such  action 
as  became  necessary." 

Xow  the  actual  extent  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  improprieties 
will  doubtless  become  apparent  in  due  season,  but  we 
now  know  enough  to  measure  Mr.  Bryan's  improprieties 
in  the  matter.  Here  we  have  the  appointment  to  a 
position  of  peculiar  importance  of  a  man  who  has  been 
described,  perhaps  leniently,  as  a  "slob,"  and  who  is 
preceded  to  his  post  by  a  White  House  order  that  he  be 
watched  closely,  and  also  by  a  warning  of  presidential 
displeasure  should  he  misconduct  himself.  In  other 
words,  he  is  placed  under  surveillance  from  the  start 
and  he  is  actually  told  scr.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to 
question  that  the  President  was  well  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  Bryan  appointments  or  that,  knowing 
their  nature,  he  acquiesced  in  them?  And  when  we 
remember  that  Mr.  Sullivan  figures  last  on  a  long  list 
of  pot-house  politicians  and  needy  ward-heelers  who 
have  been  "rewarded"  by  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  credit  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether 
that  list  is  likely  to  close  without  some  even  graver 
scandal  than  has  yet  seen  the  light. 


Dear  Bread. 
Xew  York  is  now  holding  a  public  inquiry  into  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread.  It  is  true  that  the  increase  is  only  a  small  one. 
Six  cents  must  now  be  paid  for  the  loaf  that  formerly 
cost  five  cents,  and  this  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  to 
the  fortunate  Californian  who  is  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  humble  penny  as  something  of  a  nuisance.  But  a 
cent  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  matter  in  the  congested 
districts  of  Xew  York.  It  may  easily  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  bare  sufficiency  and  actual  hunger,  and 
especially  where  families  are  large.  Indeed  it  is  serious 
enough  to  justify  the  inquiry. 

But  the  investigators  have  an  easy  task  in  front  of 

cem  and  with  the  essential  facts  plainly  in  view.     It 

..  true  that  the  American  wheat  crop  was  exceptionally 

large,  but  then  the  exports  have  been  exceptionally  large 

also.     During  the  last  seven  months  the  country  has 


been  sending  its  wheat  abroad  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
bushels  a  day,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  stock  can  stand 
such  a  drain  as  that.  Of  course  the  war  is  the  main 
cause  of  this  tremendous  export.  The  European  har- 
vest was  below  the  average.  Russia  has  been  shut  off 
from  her  usual  markets.  And  now  the  trade  paralysis 
caused  by  the  war  has  produced  an  enormous  demand 
from  Europe.  The  governments  of  Europe  are  willing 
to  pay  almost  anything,  not  only  for  wheat,  but  for 
everything  else  that  the)'  buy  in  America,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  governments  of  Europe  that  set  the  prices. 
Whatever  they  are  willing  to  pay  we  also  must  pay. 

It  is  well  that  these  facts  should  be  set  forth,  since 
already  the  raucous  voice  of  the  agitator  is  loud  in  the 
land.  Thriving  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others,  he  is 
eternally  watchful  for  some  text  on  which  he  can  base 
his  declamations  and  denunciations.  Already  we  are 
being  told  that  we  have  the  "cruel  speculator"  to  blame  I 
for  our  troubles  and  that  the  best  way  to  end  them  is 
to  pillage  the  bakers'  shops.  Xow  the  unlucky  baker  in 
Xew  York  has  to  pay  $7.95  for  a  barrel  of  flour  instead 
of  the  $4.60  that  he  had  to  pay  a  year  ago  and  probably 
he  still  loses,  even  with  the  extra  cent.  And  the  wicked 
speculator  is  in  no  way  responsible  unless  he  can  be 
considered  as  responsible  also  for  the  war.  But  so 
long  as  the  war  continues  to  destroy  incalculable  values 
those  values  must  be  paid  for,  and  by  economic  law 
the}'  will  be  more  or  less  distributed  over  the  world. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  may  hope  that  the  pinch  of 
poverty  in  Xew  York  and  elsewhere  will  be  lessened  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent  by  the  charitable  agencies 
that  are  now  busilv  at  work  to  that  end. 


while  other  men  were  called  to  Washington  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  their  superior  officers  and  in 
order  that  they  might  lobby  for  some  trumpery  bill 
intended  to  secure  unprecedented  advantage  for  petty 
warrant  officers. 

Xow  it  was  precisely  in  this  way  that  the  prestige 
of  the  French  navy  was  undermined  and  nearly  ruined. 
The  French  government  passed  through  the  same  spasm 
of  naval  democracy,  and  to  this  was  ascribed  the  series 
of  calamities  that  shocked  the  world.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  such  result  here,  but  the  deterioration  of 
discipline  is  hardly  less  serious.  It  is  time  for  Mr. 
Daniels  to  realize  that  true  democracy  does  not  im- 
ply the  abolition  of  discipline,  but  rather  its  extension. 
There  can  be  no  true  democracy  that  does  not  stand 
four  square  upon  discipline  and  obedience. 


Democracy  and  the  Navy. 

The  country  has  always  been  disposed  to  look  upon 
Secretary  Josephus  Daniels  as  something  of  a  joke  and 
as  a  competitor  with  Brother  Bryan  for  the  cap  and 
bells  of  the  Administration  forces.  But  jokes  when 
the\-  are  out  of  season  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon 
askance,  and  just  at  the  present  time  the  American 
navy  seems  hardly  a  fit  butt  for  jocularity.  Xot  that 
Secretary  Daniels  is  at  all  aware  of  his  own  nonsense. 
He  has  all  the  portentous  gravity  that  usually  accom- 
panies the  faddist  determined  upon  "making  his  mark." 
He  takes  himself  with  all  the  deadly  solemnity  of  the 
narrow-gauge  man  with  an  idea — or  what  he  thinks  is 
an  idea. 

It  seems  that  Secretary  Daniels  has  set  himself  to 
work  to  democratize  the  navy.  Like  most  of  the  flabby 
school  to  which  he  belongs,  he  thinks  it  undemocratic 
that  any  man  should  give  orders  that  must  be  obeyed, 
or  that  there  should  be  any  conventional  insignia  to 
separate  one  rank  from  another.  Ever}-  one  remembers 
his  recent  suggestion  that  officers  and  men  should  mess 
together,  a  proceeding  that  would  surely  be  intensely 
uncomfortable  to  ever}'  one  concerned.  Another  fatu- 
ous proceeding  was  the  establishment  of  ship  schools 
through  which  the  enlisted  man  might  receive  his  com- 
mission as  though  he  had  been  through  the  Xaval 
Academy.  And  now  we  hear  of  still  more  dangerous 
practices,  all  of  them  based  on  the  theory  that  dis- 
cipline and  obedience  are  undemocratic  and  that  the 
giving  and  taking  of  orders  are  inconsistent  with 
liberty. 

It  seems  that  the  anonymous  letter  from  the  enlisted 
man  has  now  become  a  feature  of  navy  administration. 
These  letters  are  received  with  respectful  attention  and 
their  complaints  against  officers  are  investigated,  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  officers  and  the  detriment  of  the 
sen-ice.  Upon  a  recent  occasion  Secretary  Daniels 
formally  invited  ever}'  one  in  the  navy  to  communicate 
direct  with  him  and  to  state  their  grievances.  The 
result  was  a  sort  of  underground  correspondence,  much 
of  it  unsigned,  that  was  not  only  fatal  to  discipline, 
but  that  gave  an  official  recognition  to  the  spy  and  the 
informer. 

Xow  the  navy  rule  in  such  matters  is  very  strict, 
and  no  one  is  exempt.  Ever}'  complaint  must  be  made 
to  the  officer  immediately  next  in  command  and  it  then 
passes  upward  until  it  reaches  the  authority  competent 
to  settle  it.  The  same  rule  is  enforced  in  ever}'  com- 
mercial establishment.  It  is  essential  to  order  and 
regularity,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  the 
dismay  of  naval  officers  who  discovered  that  even  an 
anonymous  letter  from  an  enlisted  man  to  the  Secretary 
at  Washington  was  gravely  considered  as  though  it 
were  a  vital  official  document.  Men  who  had  been 
properly  punished  for  infractions  of  discipline  found 
their   remedy   in  a  direct  complaint  to  the  Secretary, 


Washington  Topics. 

Even-  now  and  again  somebody  nominates  Colonel 
Goethals   for  the   presidency.     But   it   is  notable  that  I 
Colonel  Goethals  himself  never  takes  the  least  notice  | 
of  these  suggestions.    His  friends,  however,  are  frankly  ( 
straightforward  in  declaring  that  he  is  not  and  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency,  or  consider  or  give  countenance  for  a  single 
moment  to   any   such   movement  made   in  his   behalf. 
Among  Colonel  Goethals's  more  intimate  friends  is  Mr.  | 
W.  J.  Showalter,  a  well-known  journalist  of  Washing- ( 
ton.     Showalter  has  been  much  with  Colonel  Goethals. 
He  is  a  very  cautious  man.     When  he  speaks,  it  is  noji 
doubt  by  authority.    In  a  letter  to  the  Xew  York  TimcsA 
dated  February  12th,  Mr.  Show-alter  writes  as  follows  :| 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  of  political  promotion,  with  spe-l 
cific  reference  to  the  presidency,  upon  several  occasions  with] 
Colonel  Goethals.  One  of  these  occasions  I  recall  particularly.! 
I  was  going  with  him  from  Culebra  to  Gatun  to  see  one  of 
the  big  emergency  dams  undergo  its  first  official  test,  and  our 
conversation  fell  upon  the  subject  of  his  future  plans.  Hel 
told  me  he  wanted  to  write  his  final  report  after  he  had 
finished  the  job.  if  the  government  would  keep  him  that  long, 
and  that  then  he  wanted  to  take  his  carpet-bag  in  hand  and 
do  some  long-deferred  travel  and  get  some  much-needed  rest. 
I  suggested  that  when  he  got  back  from  that  trip  the  Ameri-| 
can  people  might  be  looking  for  a  President.  "Xobody  ever! 
needs  to  look  toward  me  for  that  job,"  said  he,  with  spirit. 
"I  am  an  engineer  and  not  a  statesman,  and  I  hope  I  will 
never  lose  my  head  long  enough  to  forget  that  I  am  the  one 
and  not  the  other.  I  have  no  desire  for  political  honors.  And 
if  I  did  have  I  need  only  recall  what  happened  to  Dewey  to 
cure  me.  No  man  who  would  put  me  forward  in  that  con-l 
nection  is  my  friend.  Don't  forget  that."  That  was  in  1913;. 
when  I  was  on  the  Isthmus  getting  the  material  together  for] 
a  book  on  the  CanaL  Since  then  I  have  laughingly  suggested 
the  matter  to  him  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I  can  assure. 
you  that  he  has  not  undergone  the  slightest  change  of  he:.r:. 


There  is  current  at  Washington  a  surprising  lot  of 
talk  concerning  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  for  the: 
presidency  in  1916.  Apparently  a  considerable  section, 
of  the  country  is  coming  to  think  that  it  did  Taft  an 
injustice  in  1912  and  there  is  a  rather  widespread  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  right  to  atone  for  that  error.  Mr. 
Taft  is  indeed  an  imposing  figure,  one  calculated  at 
many  points  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of 
the  country.  Yet  much  might  be  said  in  criticism  of 
a  movement,  if  it  shall  come  to  a  movement,  to  nomi- 
nate him  again  for  the  presidency.  First  of  all,  if 
we  may  believe  his  closest  friends,  Mr.  Taft  does  not 
want  it.  Xo  man,  presumably,  would  decline  an  au- 
thoritative call  to  the  presidency,  but  those  who  speak 
from  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Taft's  mind,  since, 
his  retirement,  declare  that  he  prefers  to  avoid  fur-1 
ther  involvement  in  political  life  and  hopes  that) 
another  nomination  may  not  come  to  him.  The  truth! 
is  that  Mr.  Taft  is  doing  the  country  vastly  more  good 
as  a  private  citizen  than  he  could  as  President.  He  is 
of  immense  value  as  a  sane,  sound,  good-natured  critic, 
detached,  vet  in  a  position  so  elevated  that  any  expres 
sion  from  him  instantly  commands  attention  the  coun- 
try over.  He  is  doing  a  great  work  in  making  people 
think  in  the  right  direction.  That  he  could  do  more 
effective  work  in  the  White  House  is  hardly  likely.  He] 
is  not  a  good  executive,  his  temperament  is  that  of  a 
thinker  rather  than  an  active  doer  of  things.  His  nomi- 
nation would  possibly  be  misunderstood.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  we  hardly  think  it  likely,  that  if  he; 
were  nominated  again  he  would  be  again  defeated.  In- 
side the  White  House  he  would  be  sure  again  of  being, 
misunderstood.  Why  try  to  stick  this  perfectly  gooc 
round  spoke  in  a  square  hole? 


Among  the  sen-ices  which  Mr.  Taft  is  doing  for  ths 
country  must  be  reckoned  a  series  of  articles  he  has 
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recently  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Federal  government.  The 
facts  are  admirably  set  forth ;  the  conclusions  are  not 
entirely  sound,  for  reasons  very  clear  to  anybody  having 
close  acquaintance  with  the  working  operations  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Taft's  economy  and  efficiency  com- 
mission did  valuable  work,  but  as  he  says  very  frankly, 
it  made  errors,  and  these  he  minimizes.  The  trouble 
with  a  commission  of  this  sort,  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  men  trained  in  commercial  life,  is  their  utter 
inability  to  understand  that  government  business  is 
hedged  about  by  requirements  of  law,  some  sound  but 
some  ridiculous,  which  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  apply  commercial  standards  or  to  secure  relative 
results.  They  plan  reforms  on  the  assumption  that 
public  business  may  be  done  precisely  as  private  busi- 
ness is  done.  They  ignore  the  existence  of  laws  which 
prescribe  methods  which  do  not  apply  in  private  affairs. 
What  they  would  like  to  do  calls  for  a  general  revision, 
and  they  are  not  equipped  to  make  suggestions  to  this 
end.  Mr.  Taft  says  that  any  permanent  reform  must 
come,  if  it  should,  through  such  a  commission  as  he 
created.  He  says  this  because  the  commission  told  him 
so.  The  fact  is  that  permanent  reforms  must  come  from 
within.  They  must  be  made  by  men  who  have  been  in 
the  service  of  the  government  long  enough  to  under- 
stand its  requirements,  to  know  its  weak  spots,  its  point 
where  effort  is  wasted  and  business  retarded,  but  who 
have  not  been  in  the  service  long  enough  to  have  lost 
their  powers  of  initiative.  We  have  in  mind  one  such 
man,  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the  country,  a  chief 
clerk — promoted  to  that  position  after  only  some  three 
years  in  the  ranks.  This  man  cut  out  red  tape,  simplified 
record  keeping,  reduced  clerical  labor,  literally  saved 
hundreds  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  his 
three  years'  service  as  chief  clerk.  He  alone  did  more 
in  the  particular  department  in  which  he  served  than 
a  special  commission,  made  up  of  a  dozen  business  and 
commercial  dignitaries,  could  have  done  in  ten  years. 
He  is  out  of  the  service  now.  The  Southern  Railroad 
grabbed  him.  

The  real  good  that  the  Taft  commission  did  was  to 
direct  attention  to  the  subject.  Every  gingersome 
subordinate  official  sneered  at  Taft's  "experts,"-  who 
were  proving  their  own  inexpertness  before  his  eyes 
every  day.  Yet  the  effect  was  to  put  him  on  his  metal, 
to  spur  him  to  do  better  than  they  could  suggest.  It  is 
a  fact  that  under  the  Taft  administration  more  was 
accomplished  in  modernizing  business  methods  in  the 
government  and  promoting  efficiency  and  economy  than 
in  any  other  previous  administration.  But  things  have 
woefully  changed.  The  spirit  of  the  civil  service,  as  it 
is  organized  in  the  departments  at  Washington,  is  at 
its  lowest.  Nobody  cares  nowadays.  The  reason  is 
plain  to  anybody  familiar  with  the  conditions.  The 
spoils  system  has  done  it.  However,  there  is  one  place 
where  the  spoilsman  has  not  been  able  to  get  in  his 
deadly  work.  Mr.  Wilson  personally  or  through 
subordinates  is  a  good  deal  of  a  spoilsman.  He  be- 
lieves in  putting  "good  party  men"  in  the  offices  large 
and  small.  But  he  has  sense  enough  to  insist  upon 
good  work  in  his  own  shop;  and  all  the  time-old  White 
House  men  are  there.  Secretary  Tumulty  is  the  only 
new  man.  Some  of  the  White  House  clerks  date  back 
to  Cleveland's  day;  most  of  them  are  from  the  Roose- 
velt regime,  when  the  business  expanded.  Rudolph 
Forster  is  the  right-hand  man  to  the  President's  secre- 
tary, just  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Secretary  Loeb  and 
in  the  days  of  Taft's  succession  of  misfit  secretaries. 
Brahany,  who  was  brought  in  by  Taft,  is  still  chief 
clerk.  Good  men  all,  they  handle  the  machinery  of 
the  executive  offices  perfectly.  But  in  the  various  de- 
partments, oh,  Lawd ! 


Made  in  Germany. 
Now  that  we  have  had  so  tremendous  an  example  of 
German  military  efficiency  we  may  be  better  disposed 
to  admire  some  other  German  methods  that  are  likely 
to  continue  when  militarism  everywhere  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  German  cities  elect  their  mayors 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  commercial 
corporation  elects  its  manager.  They  choose  a  man 
whose  business  capacities  have  been  demonstrated  and 
who  is  reasonably  likely  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
city  in  such  a  manner  that  those  affairs  shall  pay  divi- 
dends in  health  and  happiness  and  prosperity.  If  the 
mayor  is  successful  he  retains  his  position  indefinitely 
and  perhaps  for  life.  If  he  is  conspicuously  successful 
he  will  be  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  upper  legislative 


house.  And  if  a  city  finds  that  it  has  no  suitable  man 
for  the  office  of  mayor  it  will  send  elsewhere  and  en- 
gage the  best  man  in  sight.  Mayoralty  in  Germany  is 
a  career  that  attracts  men  of  administrative  capacity 
who  are  willing  to  equip  themselves  by  an  arduous 
intellectual  study  of  its  problems.  Mayoralty  in  America 
is  the  prize  that  follows  a  faction  fight. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Germany  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  one  other  point  where  they  seem  to  do 
things  better  abroad.  Germany  would  possibly  have 
been  crushed  by  Russia  long  ago  but  for  the  extraordi- 
nary efficiency  of  her  railroad  system,  which  seems  to 
respond  instantly  to  any  demands  that  are  made  upon  it 
and  to  be  absolutely  plastic  to  the  need  of  the  moment. 
In  France  and  England  the  demands  upon  the  railroad 
systems  have  not  been  so  exacting,  but  they  must  have 
been  very  severe,  and  their  efficiency  under  the  test 
has  not  been  impugned.  They  have  worked  as  well- 
fitting  cogs  in  the  great  machine. 

Xow  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  these 
great  European  systems  if  they  had  been  regarded  as 
public  enemies  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  them 
here,  if  they  had  been  the  easy  prey  of  every  cheap 
agitator  anxious  to  climb  to  popularity  on  the  ladder 
of  denunciation?  The  question  answers  itself.  They 
would  have  lost  their  efficiency,  and  the  loss  of  ei 
ficiency  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  battles.  In 
America  there  are  fortunately  no  battles  to  be  lost,  or 
at  least  no  battles  of  the  same  kind.  But  there  are 
other  things  to  be  lost,  and  we  are  losing  them,  and  all 
because  we  have  not  yet  learned,  and  apparently  are 
determined  not  to  learn,  that  it  is  impossible  to  injure 
these  vast  organizations  without  injuring  ourselves  still 
more.  . 

Editorial  Notes. 
Chicago  is  in  the  throes  of  a  discussion  that  casts  all 
other  questions  into  the  shade.  This  momentous  prob-  [ 
lem  is  a  product  of  the  fashion  show,  it  having  been  de- 
cided that  the  costumes  shall  be  judged  by  a  committee1 
of  the  "best-dressed  women"  of  the  city.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  malicious  project  than  this  or  one  better  de- 
signed to  shatter  the  tranquillity  of  feminine  Chicago? 
It  seems  that  the  choice  of  the  committee  devolved  upon 
two  or  three  ladies  who  kept  their  selection  a  dead 
secret  from  all  but  a  few  intimate  friends,  who  in  turn 
whispered  it  in  inviolable  confidence  to  a  few  other 
confidential  intimates  whose  silence  could  equally  be 
relied  upon.  Goodness  knows  how  the  list  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers,  seeing  the  precautions  that 
had  been  taken,  but  in  the  newspapers  it  forthwith 
appeared.  The  ladies  whose  names  figured  on  this  roll 
of  honor  were  of  course  much  annoyed,  nearly  as  much 
annoyed  indeed  as  the  ladies  whose  names  were  omitted. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances  it  became  necessary 
to  disavow  the  list  altogether  and  to  begin  the  compila- 
tion of  a  new  one,  which  is  to  be  guarded  in  even  more 
rigorous  privacy.  Now  with  a  very  real  desire  to  be 
helpful  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  second  list  be  left 
for  male  decision.  In  that  event  it  might  be  saved 
from  the  newspapers,  and  we  may  be  forgiven  the 
shrewd  suspicion  that  it  would  then  be  better  repre- 
sentative of  the  really  well-dressed  women  of  the  city. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Pin  Pricks. 


New  York.  February  18,   1915. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Did  you  by  chance  see  the  report  of 
the  New  York  committee  appointed  some  months  ago  to  in- 
vestigate the  '  poison-needle"  outrages  that  formed  the  basis 
for  one  of  those  flurries  of  feminist  hysteria  that  succeed 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  nowadays?  I  remember  that 
the  Argonaut  contained  some  references  to  the  matter  at  the 
time,  and  you  may  therefore  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
the  committee  of  investigation  has  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
victim.  In  every  instance  the  complainants  were  frauds  or 
liars  or  hysteriacs. 

The  public  memory  is  not  a  long  one,  but  it  is  long  enough 
to  remember  the  disgraceful  scenes  that  were  enacted  during 
this  particular  period  of  dementia.  Reputable  men  were 
thrown  into  jail  as  white  slavers,  and  in  more  than  one  case 
they  were  nearly  lynched  as  a  result  of  the  denunciations 
of  young  women  whose  moral  natures  it  might  be  unkind  to 
analyze.  Feminists  everywhere  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry 
and  kept  it  up  until  some  fresh  quarry  came  in  sight.  Xow  we 
have  the  official  report  that  there  was  not  a  single  authentic 
case  of  the  kind.    And  now,  what  next  ?  J.  S.  Malcolm. 


Opera  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  February  23,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Your  recent  remarks  on  grand  opera 
in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  have  aroused  what  may  be 
called  a  responsive  vibration  in  musical  minds.  Assuredly  we 
have  had  far  too  much  star-gazing,  and  opera  managers 
who  imagine  that  the  public  demands  stars  have  another  guess 
coming  to  them.  What  the  public  demands  is  music  and  not 
great  names,  and  it  cares  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  goods  are  delivered.  It  will  even  tolerate  the  phonograph 
if  nothing  belter  offers.  But  when  did  an  opera  manager,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other  expert  in  the  public  taste 
ever  know  anything  about  the  public  taste  ? 

And  while  upon  this  topic  it  seems  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
go  on  to  say  something  about  the  ordinary  dramatic  stars. 
Perhaps  these  people  are  not  quite  such  nuisances  as  they 
used  to  be,  but,  heaven  knows,  they  are  bad  enough.  As  a 
rule  they  have  nothing  to  commend  them  but  their  good  looks, 
and  not  much  of  them,  or  a  divorce  record  that  cries  to 
heaven.  And  yet  we  find  all  too  often  that  the  whole  play 
has  been  constructed  with  the  single  object  of  displaying  the 
star.  No  one  must  be  allowed  any  bit  of  "business"  but  him 
or  her,  and  if  the  public  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  laugh 
at  or  applaud  any  other  performer  the  star  will  demand  the 
excision  of  the  lines  or  their  transfer  to  himself.  The  result 
is  that  the  star  demands  an  exorbitant  salary",  which  reduces 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  a  mere  living  wage,  and  of  course 
that  means  that  really  competent  players  for  the  minor  parts 
can  not  be  hired.  A  play  that  centres  around  one  individual, 
from  whose  head  the  spotlight  is  never  allowed  to  wander, 
will  probably  be  a  mighty  poor  play,  and  this  is  what  it  usually 
is.  It  is  true  that  the  public  goes,  and  the  public  applauds 
because  there  is  nothing  better  available.  Moreover,  the 
public  is  slow  to  wrath,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  always  under- 
stand quite  what  is  the  matter  with  things.  But  once  give 
our  audiences  the  opportunity  to  see  a  whole  cast  of  good 
singers  and  good  actors  and  it  will  not  show  itself  over- 
curious  as  to  their  names.  By  all  means  let  us  have  a  Pacific 
Coast  opera  company  of  good  singers.  T.  C.  M. 


Our  newspapers,  magazines,  and  book  shelves  are 
just  now  filled  with  speculations  on  the  abolition  of 
war  and  suggestions  wise  and  foolish — mostly  foolish — 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Now  a  few  days  ago 
certain  armed  highwaymen  in  broad  daylight  invaded 
a  Powell  Street  hotel  and  forcibly  robbed  the  till, 
making  good  their  escape  without  any  difficulty.  Now 
that  was  war  on  a  small  scale  and  fairly  representative 
of  most  of  the  wars  in  history.  There  is  no  difference 
between  war  and  violent  criminality  except  at  the  point 
of  magnitude,  and  when  society  can  abolish  the  smaller 
varieties  that  are  called  crime  it  will  be  able  also  to 
abolish  the  larger  varieties  that  are  called  war  and  not 
till  then.  The  plea  that  wars  force  unwilling  men  to 
take  up  arms  is  mere  moonshine  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  Men  are  fighting  animals,  and  the  line  be- 
tween the  ruthless  competition  of  our  commercial  sys- 
tems and  the  still  more  ruthless  competitions  of  the 
battlefield  is  so  thin  and  so  unreal  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
prove  an  insurmountable  barrier  until  human  nature 
changes  more  radically  than  seems  at  present  likely. 
■  ■» 

Warsaw's  swine  market  is  one  of  the  most  original 
in  the  world,  and  the  first  view  obtained  of  it  by  the 
traveler  is  startling.  On  the  stone-paved  market-place 
the  bodies  are  laid  in  irregular  rows,  and  here  come 
the  buyers  to  examine  and  purchase  at  will. 


The  day  of  synthetic  rubber  in  commercial  quantities 
is  still  far  away,  according  to  Dr.  Gerlach  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  a  scientist  deeply  interested  in  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  the  rubber  industry.  Twenty  years  must 
elapse  before  the  artificial  can  compete  successfully 
with  the  natural  product,  is  his  belief.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  chemist  bring  the  cost  down  to  that  of 
the  commodity  now  on  the  market.  In  order  to  manu- 
facture artificial  rubber  on  a  commercial  scale  the  capi- 
talist must  have  full  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  under- 
sold by  the  supply  from  the  forests  and  plantations. 
But  he  has  not  that  assurance.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  artificial 
rubber  there  are  hundreds  of  patents  for  processes 
registered  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Before 
industry  was  compelled  by  the  temporary  high  prices  to 
turn  to  the  far  eastern  fields  it  was  thought  that  the 
East  Indian  product  was  inferior  to  that  of  South 
America.  It  was  merely  used  as  a  substitute  for  or  an 
adulterant  of  the  best  Para  grades;  but  with  the  im- 
portation of  the  native  Brazilian  tree  (Hcvea  brasilicn- 
sis)  into  the  Eastern  field  under  proper  cultivation  a 
genuine  rival  to  the  South  American  product  has  un- 
questionably been  developed.  In  the  synthetic  process 
— the  process  of  the  laboratory — the  scientist  uses  as 
his  basis  isoprene.  Isoprene  is  found  in  rubber,  and  if 
it  stands  long  enough  will  of  itself  turn  to  rubber. 
Chemists  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  some  cheap 
source  of  isoprene.  Isoamyl  alcohol,  which  is  obtained 
by  the  fermentation  of  potatoes  and  similar  starchy 
substances,  at  the  present  time  gives  promise  of  most 
satisfactorily  meeting  the  problem;  but  the  method  of 
producing  rubber  in  this  manner  is  indirect  and  quite 
costly,  and  until  the  chemists  have  cut  the  cost  to  a 
point  appreciably  below  that  of  the  natural  product  and 
can  supply  it  in  quantities  as  wanted,  the  world  must 
continue  to  depend  for  its  best  rubber  upon  the  Para 
region  of  Brazil  or  the  plantations  of  Sumatra. 

The  first  instance  in  Europe  of  the  use  of  a  sub- 
marine cable  for  the  transportation  of  high  voltage 
electric  power  current  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
project  for  supplying  practically  all  of  Denmark  with 
cheap  electricity  for  both  light  and  power,  generated 
by  water-power  in  Sweden.  When  completed,  power 
sufficient  to  provide  for  an  area  of  500  square  miles  will 
be  brought  across  three  high-pressure  cables  laid  under 
"the  sound"  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
electricity  is  to  be  generated  with  power  from  the 
Swedish  river  Lagan,  supplemented  with  the  use  of 
low-grade  coal. 

m*  fc 

America    sends    French    Oceania    mor< 
seven  per  cent  of  its  imports,  and  receives  : 
trifle  over  fifty  per  cent  of  its  exports. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  comfortable  critic  says  that  the  war  is  becoming  monot- 
onous. One  report  is  very  much  like  another,  and  the  process 
of  reaching  Paris  or  Berlin  by  the  taking  of  trenches — and 
now  we  read  of  sections  of  trenches  and  small  portions  of 
trenches — suggests  the  propriety  of  old-age  pensions  rather 
than  of  artillery.  Now  the  monotony  of  the  war  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  absence  of  the  war  correspondent,  who  could 
always  be  trusted  to  make  things  lively  by  painting  every 
incident  with  a  mile  broad  brush  dipped  in  gore.  The  irate 
newspaper  men  are  saying  loudly  that  if  only  they  were  al- 
lowed at  the  front  they  would  show  up  the  incapacity  of  the 
commanders  and  explain  the  real  reasons  of  the  delay.  Well, 
perhaps  they  would.  There  have  been  correspondents  who 
had  followed  so  many  flags  around  the  world  that  they 
actually  knew  more  of  war  than  generals  who  were  hearing 
angry  bullets  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  But  since  the 
armies  have  come  to  a  common  agreement  to  suppress  the 
correspondent  and  all  his  works  we  must  fain  make  the  best 
of  it  and  content  ourselves  with  official  bulletins. 


And  certainly  the  official  bulletins  are  dull  reading  unless 
we  can  illuminate  them  from  some  inner  source  of  imagina- 
tion. Those  who  write  them  are  sadly  lacking  in  the  jour- 
nalistic vision.  They  write  like  market  reporters  and  their 
information  reads  like  a  stock  exchange  summary.  When 
General  Joffre  laconically  states  that  'there  have  been  violent 
attacks  on  the  Yser  Canal  and  that  they  have  been  repulsed 
he  does  not  mention  that  the  attacking  army  contained  700.000 
men  and  that  they  advanced  like  an  ocean  tide,  and  that  they 
did  this  every  day  for  a  week.  An  American  aviator  with  the 
French  army  says  that  from  his  particular  coign  of  unen- 
viable vantage  the  oncoming  hosts  of  Germans  were  the  most 
appalling  sight  that  he  had  ever  imagined.  That  they  could 
be  stopped  by  the  thin  line  in  the  trenches  seemed  incredible, 
and  so  he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  comparative  security 
amid  the  storm  of  shrapnel  that  was  bursting  around  him. 
But  all  that  we  were  allowed  to  know  at  the  moment  was  that 
the  attacks  were  "violent"  and  that  they  were  repulsed.  Cer- 
tainly General  Joffre  is  lacking  in  the  newspaper  instinct, 
whatever  else  he  may  have. 


There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  magnitude  of  the  German 
victory  in  East  Prussia.  The  Russian  report  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  an  army  corps  of  which  "only  broken  and  dis- 
organized portions  succeeded  in  escaping."  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  approximately  what  must  have  happened.  The 
German  forces,  after  being  terribly  worsted  in  front  of  War- 
saw, suddenly  made  a  northern  march  of  almost  incredible 
rapidity  and  threw  themselves  on  the  Russian  army  advancing 
slowly  through  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  The  Russians  retreated 
rapidly  toward  Kovno  in  the  north  and  Grodno  in  the  south, 
but  the  corps  occupying  the  extreme  southerly  position  was 
cut  off  and  practically  destroyed.  The  Russians  lost  40,000 
prisoners,  the  German  estimate  of  100,000  being  the  total  for 
the  whole  Mazurian  battle,  which  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tinued for  many  weeks.  The  Germans  now  report  that  their 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  has  come  to  an  end,  while  the  Russians 
say  that  it  has  been  checked  and  that  new  battles  are  be- 
ginning at  Grodno  and  elsewhere.  The  frank  official  state- 
ment from  Russia  confirms  the  general  impression  of  the 
accuracy  of  Russian  bulletins,  which  seem  to  be  usually 
couched  in  a  tone  of  sombre  pessimism  in  contradistinction 
with  some  of  the  flamboyant  pronouncements,  elsewhere.  The 
Russians  now  say  that  their  reverse  was  "deplorable,  but  not 
disastrous,"  that  they  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves,  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  to  their  lines  of  communications  or  to 
their  general  plans.  Probably  this  survey  is  fairly  accurate, 
although  it  seems  evident  that  a  German  descent  to  the  east 
of  Warsaw  is  by  no  means  impossible.  Certainly  Russia  can 
not  afford  to  be  beaten  again  on  the  present  battle  line  be- 
tween Kovno  and  Grodno,  but  this  is  hardly  likely,  since  this 
is  a  prepared  position  and  the  German  forces  must  be  much 
exhausted  and  depleted.  But  in  the  meantime  the  German 
soldier  has  given  one  more  example  of  his  matchless  march- 
ing powers  and  of  his  endurance. 


And  here  it  may  be  said  once  more  that  the  determination 
of  Germany  to  clear  her  enemies  from  East  Prussia  may  be 
regarded  as  a  presage  of  coming  negotiations.  If  this  sug- 
gestion should  prove  to  be  well  founded  the  balance  of  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  rival  armies  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  factors  for  consideration.  With  the  Russians 
established  in  East  Prussia  the  balance  of  territorial  gain 
was  slightly  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  territorial  gains 
are  now  nearly  equal,  although  the  Teutonic  losses  are  mainly 
Austrian  and  not  German.  Another  encouraging  detail  is  the 
report  that  the  German  emperor  is  now  in  a  receptive  mood 
toward  peace  proposals  and  that  the  Pope  is  trying  once  more 
to  sound  the  troubled  waters  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
some  possible  basis  for  negotiations. 


From  the  far  south  there  is  no  news.  The  last  reports 
spoke  of  German  successes  in  Bukowina,  but  of  a  slowly 
continued  Russian  advance  into  Hungary  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Carpathian  passes.  Now  that  the  pressure  upon  War- 
saw has  been  relaxed  the  two  points  of  importance  are  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  and  the  struggle  in  the  far  north.  But 
it  i  still  difficult  to  see  that  the  northern  field  contains  any- 
thing of  great  strategical  importance.  The  Russians  there  are 
now  sheltered  by  marsh  lands,  the  pursuit  has  been  stopped, 
a  1  it  may  be  some  time  before  we  hear  much  more  from  that 
q::irter.  The  absence  of  news  from  the  south  is  probably  due 
to  >he  weather  that  makes  fighting  almost  impossible. 


is  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  attack  on  the  Boulogne 
steamer  from  England.  The  captain  saw  nothing  of  the  sub- 
marine, but  he  did  see  the  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
that  marked  the  coming  of  the  torpedo.  He  evaded  it  easily 
by  slowing  down  and  the  torpedo  passed  a  hundred  feet  ahead 
of  him.  But  if  the  water  had  been  rough  he  would  not  have 
seen  the  ripple.  Subsequently  a  French  gunboat  sighted  this 
same  submarine,  which  was  compelled  to  show  itself  in  order 
to  search  for  a  new  victim.  We  are  told  that  the  French 
gunners  secured  several  hits  before  the  submarine  was  able  to 
get  out  of  sight  by  diving,  which  would  presumably  take  a 
minute  or  two,  and  as  a  large  patch  of  oil  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  it  was  supposed  that  the  submarine  had 
been  destroyed.  Evidently  these  craft  do  not  necessarily  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  

The  attack  by  thirty-four  aeroplanes  upon  the  German  posts 
at  Ostend,  Zeebrugge,  and  Blankenberghe  must  have  been  a 
surprising  sight.  Never  before  were  so  many  air  craft  in  evi- 
dence at  the  same  time,  and  although  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  damage  they  did  it  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. They  carried  a  full  cargo  of  explosives,  and  it 
must  veritably  have  rained  dynamite  upon  their  devoted  vic- 
tims. But  a  still  more  surprising  part  of  the  performance  is 
that  only  two  of  the  fleet  were  damaged,  and  all  the  pilots 
returned  in  safety.  Now  England  and  France  together  have 
many  hundreds  of  aeroplanes  and  it  is  now  evident  that  they 
can  be  used  in  mass,  that  they  could  put  up  a  tremendous 
resistance  to  an  invading  fleet  of  Zeppelins,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  very  seriously  in  a  sea  fight. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hit  an  aeroplane  and  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  miss  a  Zeppelin.  It  may  be  that  this  spectacular 
success  has  not  been  without  its  bearing  on  the  announced 
decision  of  the  German  authorities  to  postpone  a  Zeppelin 
invasion  of  England  until  the  danger  of  winter  gales  has 
passed  away.  But  the  danger  of  the  aeroplanes  seems  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  danger  of  the  winter  gales. 


A  good  example  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  submarine  warfare 


The  Providence  Journal  remarks  that  many  puzzled  per- 
sons will  agree  with  the  Western  editor  who  says:  "As  we 
understand  it,  it  is  against  the  rules  of  'civilized  warfare'  to 
shoot  an  enemy  with  a  frazzled  bullet,  but  quite  the  proper 
thing  to  pot  him  with  a  stick  of  dynamite,  a  kettle  full  of 
harness  buckles  and  cracked  glass,  or  chase  him  through  a 
barbed-wire  fence."  

The  question  of  contraband  of  foodstuffs  is  not  quite  so 
complicated  as  it  seems.  International  law — although  no  one 
cares  a  red  cent  for  international  law — forbids  the  seizure 
of  food  intended  for  a  civilian  population.  Under  this  law 
England  would  have  no  right  to  prevent  the  importation  into 
Germany  of  food  not  intended  for  the  army  and  guaranteed 
not  to  reach  the  army.  But  the  action  of  the  German  govern- 
ment in  commandeering  all  the  food  of  the  country  was  used 
by  England  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  a  sense  it  gave 
an  official  character  to  all  food  and  thenceforth  all  food  might 
be  considered  as  intended  for  the  army  or  at  least  available 
for  the  army.  Hence  the  British  decision  to  seize  all  food 
consigned  to  German  ports.  Now  this  may  be  good  law  or 
bad  law.  That  point  is  for  the  jurists  to  decide,  and  doubt- 
less they  will  make  up  their  minds  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
important  whether,  they  make  up  their  minds  or  not.  But  such 
is  the  fact.  

But  England  could  set  all  such  questions  at  rest  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  blockade  of  the  German  coast.  A  blockade 
would  give  her  the  right  to  stop  anything,  to  search  anything, 
or  to  seize  anything  that  she  wished.  Any  ship  trying  to  get 
through  the  blockading  lines  would  be  a  blockade  runner  and 
liable  to  treatment  as  such.  To  understand  the  nature  of  a 
blockade  we  have  only  to  turn  back  to  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War  and  to  note  the  effect  of  the  Northern  blockade  upon  the 
Southern  coasts.  A  ship  wishing  to  pass  a  blockade  must  ap- 
proach openly,  make  known  her  nationality  and  her  cargo,  and 
submit  to  whatever  directions  are  given  to  her. 

Why,  then,  does  England  not  declare  a  blockade  of  the  Ger- 
man coast?  Possibly  she  will  do  so,  and  this  may  be  her 
answer  to  the  German  submarine  threat.  But  a  blockade  to 
be  real  must  be  effective.  That  is  to  say  it  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  ships  can  not  pass  without  a  reasonably  certain 
detection.  This  means  that  the  blockading  ships  must  be  so 
numerous  and  so  close  together  as  to  constitute  a  cordon 
so  tightly  drawn  that  there  are  no  unwatched  areas  of  water. 
Now  whether  England  could  do  this  remains  to  be  seen.  She 
would  have  so  to  mass  her  ships  as  completely  to  screen  or 
veil  the  German  coast,  and  ships  so  stationed  would  prove  an 
extraordinarily  attractive  target  for  the  submarines.  Of 
course  she  could  adopt  all  the  usual  defensive  tactics. 
She  could  keep  her  ships  rapidly  moving,  she  could  hedge 
them  around  with  destroyers  and  guard  them  from  above  with 
a  great  navy  of  aeroplanes.  But  even  at  the  best  she  would 
probably  lose  heavily,  more  heavily  than  she  may  care  to  con- 
template. At  the  same  time  a  blockade  need  not  necessarily 
be  carried  out  by  dreadnoughts  or  even  cruisers.  A  cordon 
of  destroyers  and  such  like  small  craft  would  be  quite  as 
effective,  and  their  loss  would  not  be  so  serious.  Moreovei, 
a  destroyer  is  far  less  vulnerable  than  a  battleship.  It  is  much 
smaller  and  it  is  swift.  The  large  ships  could  then  be  re- 
served for  the  sortie  of  the  German  navy,  which  would  then 
come  within  a  measurable  distance.  Certainly  a  formal  block- 
ade would  do  much  to  clear  the  air  and  to  show  neutral  ships 
precisely  where  they  stand.  It  would  probably  produce  a 
great  naval  fight  within  a  week,  and  that,  too,  would  clear  the 
air.  

The  recent  proceedings  in  the  Russian  Duma  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  costs  of  the  war.  The  comptroller  announced 
that  the  expense  of  the  war  to  Russia  for  the  first  five  months 


amounted  to  $1,555,300,000,  or  a  daily  average  of  $7,210,000. 
The  chairman  said  that  the  Russian  revenue  had  suffered 
heavily  from  the  abolition  of  the  vodka  traffic,  but  that  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  in  every  way  satisfactory. 


How  far  Germany  is  suffering  from  a  food  shortage  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Her  own  government  speaks  of  the  seizure 
of  foodstuffs  as  a  vital  matter  to  her,  but  then  this  may  be 
the  language  of  diplomacy  and  intended  to  justify  her  own  i 
retaliatory  measures.  The  truth  is  probably  to  be  found  half 
way  between  the  assertions  of  abundance  and  the  assertions 
of  an  actual  scarcity,  between  a  feast  and  a  famine.  It  is 
certain  that  there  is  not  a  feast,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
is  a  famine  or  anything  approaching  one.  The  few  positive 
reports  that  we  receive  are  from  more  or  less  highly  placed 
persons  who  have  passed  rapidly  through  Berlin,  that  is  to  say 
through  its  main  streets,  and  who  state  quite  accurately  what 
they  saw  and  did  not  see.  But  the  real  test  of  conditions 
would  be  in  the  suburbs  and  the  small  towns.  It  is  the  poor 
people  who  suffer  first  and  who  suffer  most,  and  nowadays  the 
majority  of  us  are  poor.  Those  who  habitually  are  close  to 
the  edge  of  want  are  easily  and  rapidly  pushed  over  the  edge, 
and  so  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  may  be  large 
numbers  of  people  in  Germany  whose  plight  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  government. 


In  a  war  already  notable  for  its  insolent  contempt  for  con- 
ventions  and   international   agreements   it   may  be  superfluous 
to  ask  why  doctors  are  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war.     Ac- 
cording to   the   Geneva   Convention   the   army   medical   service 
are  exempt  from  capture.     They  may  be  temporarily  detained 
where   their   services   are   needed,   but  they   must  not   be   held  ' 
indefinitely.     Moreover,  they  are  expressly  permitted  to  carry  I 
weapons  for  their  own  protection,  but  they  must  not  actually  ' 
fight  so  long  as  they  wear  the  Red  Cross  badge.     Now  a  great  i 
number  of   doctors   have  been   made   prisoners   on   both   sides, 
not    because    their   services    were    needed,   but    because    they 
were  regarded  as   enemies.     Another  curious  feature  of  the  I 
war   is    the    absence    of    all    efforts    to    exchange   prisoners,    a 
practice    that    has    been    almost    invariably    followed    hitherto.  | 
The    Pope   made   an   attempt  to   secure   the   exchange   of   pris-  I 
oners  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too  badly  wounded,  to  fight,  5 
but  even  this  seems  to  have  failed.     These  are  but  a  few  of 
the    many   proofs    not    only   that   chivalry   has    entirely   disap-  | 
peared  from  the  present  struggle,  but  that  it  is  marked  by  a 
certain  purposeless  ferocity  and  enmity-  that  is  a  particularly  \ 
horrible  feature.  

When   Mr.    Cobb   was   on   the   German  battle   front   he   was 
advised  to  open  his  mouth  in   order  to  save  his  ears   from  j 
the  concussion  of  the  great  guns.     He  said  that  the  advice 
was   unnecessary,    as   his   mouth   was   already   open.      Now   we  I 
hear   of   an   invention   that   has   already   been   supplied   to   the  j 
English  gunners.     It  consists  of  an  earpiece  containing  a  dia- 
phragm  of  goldbeater's   skin,   which   readily  responds  to   ordi-  ! 
nary  volumes  of  sound,   but  excludes  sounds  that  are   abnor-  - 
really  great.     This  effect  is  produced  by  a  stop  on  each   side 
of    the    diapraghm    which    regulates    the    depth    of    vibration.  , 
The   humanitarianism   of  modern  war  is  becoming  positively  I 
pathetic.  

The  British  Official  Press  Bureau  prints  an  article  from  an 
eye   witness    at  the   front   descriptive   of   the   work   done   by  | 
the  army   supply  departments   in   furnishing  the  thousands   of  i 
articles  needed  by  the  men  in   the  trenches.      "The   ordnance 
department,"   says   the   writer,    "is   a   military   universal   pro- 
vider.    It  is  difficult  to   say   which   is  the  most  striking — the  j 
actual   mass    of    material   handled   or   the   bewildering   variety 
of  articles  stocked.     The  vastness  of  the  work  of  maintaining 
a   modern   army   may   be  gauged  by   the   fact   that   during  the 
last  month  the  supplies  furnished  included  450  miles  of  tele-  |l 
phone    wire,    530,000    sand   bags,    and    10,000    pounds    of   shoe  ' 
blacking,  while  in  ten  days  the  ordnance  department  supplied 
120,000  fur  waistscoats  and  300,000  flannel  belts.    The  average 
weekly   issue   of  ointment   for   feet   is  five  tons.     The   com-  | 
plexity  of  the  work   is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  index 
of  the  stores  include  50,000  separate  kinds  of  articles.     Most 
of  these  still  are  obtained  from  England,  but  some  are  being 
manufactured  by  the   ordnance    department   in   its   own   work-  I 
shops   in  France.     The  problems  of  distribution  and   account-  i 
ing  require  a  surprisingly  large  staff."  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  February  24,  1915. 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  stone-mason  work 
in  the  world  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Inca  palaces  : 
in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  Peru.    Portions  of  fourteen  palaces 
of  Inca  rulers  line  the  streets,  and  much  of  the  walls  of  t 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
Church  of  San  Domingo.    These  walls  are  of  finely  cut  I 
blocks   laid   in  courses  without  cement.     It  has   often  | 
been  said  that  the  joints  in  this  wall  will  not  admit  the 
point  of  a  knife  blade.     Not  only  is  this  true,  but  a 
needle,  or  even  a  hair,  can  not  be  inserted  between  these  ' 
great  blocks.     The  microscope  shows  that  these  stones 
were  wrought,  not  with  iron  or  steel,  but  with  tools  of  ; 
champi,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

^■^ 

Italy  harvests  about  22,000  acres  of  tomatoes  yearly, 
and  the  wastage  amounts  to  practically  nothing.  The 
skins  and  seeds,  formerly  discarded,  are  now  utilized, 
the  former  as  stock  feed  and  the  latter  as  a  source  of 
oil.  The  crude  oil  is  suitable  for  soap-making  and  for 
lamps,  and  the  refined  product  is  said  to  be  edible. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  in 
1913,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  was  greater  by  S0?000,000  tons  than 
the  total  which  had  been  mined  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1871. 


February  27,  1915. 
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THE  VETERAN. 


He  Marched  Out  to  Battle  for  His  Paris. 


It's  a  long,  long  time  from  Waterloo  to  Sedan ;  a 
long,  long  road  from  the  glorious  downfall  of  the  First 
Bonaparte  to  the  sputterings  of  his  unworthy  nephew. 
Yet  France  again  poured  forth  to  defend  the  fame  of 
Bonaparte  the  same  spirit  that  had  sustained  the  great 
consul  and  emperor.  In  truth,  this  memory  of  a  fallen 
name  was  the  only  real  link  between  the  two  Na- 
poleons. The  same  land  groaned  beneath  them.  The 
same  dreams  lured  them  on.  But  the  will,  the  genius, 
and  the  brilliant  audacity  were  buried  long  ago  at  St. 
Helena.  Few  ties  remained  to  bind  the  glory  of  the 
early  emperor  to  its  afterglow. 

Old  Pierre  had  seen  the  glorious  age  of  France.  He 
had  even  fought  at  Waterloo.  When  the  emperor  broke 
from  his  island  prison  and  boldly  left  his  throne  of 
Elba,  all  France  grew  mad  in  wild  enthusiasm  for  the 
idol.  He  had  brought  all  Europe  to  the  feet  of  France ; 
he  had  forced  the  ancient  monarchs  to  beg  alms  of  the 
late  revolutionaries ;  he  had  made  the  whole  world 
wonder  at  the  valor  and  strength  of  his  small  nation. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  that  France  poured  forth  her  sons — 
from  white-haired  patriots  to  schoolboys — to  place  Na- 
poleon anew  upon  a  safe  and  stable  throne ! 

The  father  of  Pierre  was  in  the  Old  Guard,'  the 
favorite  brigade  of  Bonaparte,  the  finest  mass  of  fight- 
ing men  in  history.  But  this  body  had  dwindled  and 
was  in  need  of  younger,  stronger  men.  Specially 
honored  were  the  pick  of  the  recruits  by  admission  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard.  Only  the  strongest  and 
best  were  chosen,  for  the  veterans  loved  their  name  and 


from  his  tired,  aged  shoulders.  Now,  in  the  twilight  of 
his  age,  he  sat  before  his  little  shop  and  taught  the 
urchins  how  to  love  their  country  and  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Bonaparte.  Only  one  happiness  was  denied 
him — there  was  no  son  to  give  to  France  if  the  spirit 
of  the  past  should  ask  a  sacrifice. 

Terrible  war  burst  upon  the  vainglorious  Napoleon. 
Every  hour  bands  of  young  recruits  marched  before  the 
shop  while  Pierre  stood  at  the  door  and  thumped  his 
|  cane  in  step  with  every  line.  All  his  martial  dreams 
returned  until  he  became  the  incarnation  of  the  history 
of  France.  Somehow,  every  soldier  saluted  as  he 
passed  the  old  father. 

Each  day  he  made  his  rounds  to  the  newspaper  of- 
fices and  the  War  Department  to  read  the  bulletins. 
Each  day  he  visited  the  hospitals  with  dainties  for  the 
wounded  and  cheer  for  the  melancholy.  He  brought  the 
invalids  sweet  messages  from  their  wives  and  little  chil- 
dren; told  them  tales  of  long  ago  and  listened  to  their 
boasts  of  proud  exploits.  His  heart  exulted  in  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  would  rise  again  with  the 
use  of  the  name. 

First  came  Gravelotte !  Then  Sedan  and  the  blackest 
shame  of  absolute  surrender !  It  was  no  shock  to  old 
Pierre  that  his  good  wife  fell  dead,  for  was  not  such  a 
disappointment  enough  to  break  the  strongest  heart? 
Each  day  Pierre  besought  his  friends  to  let  him  go  into 
the  army.  He  had  no  more  to  live  for — no  son  to  lend 
to  the  nation — no  more  to  give  to  France,  except  in 
death !  The  officers  laughed  at  him.  He  could  hardly 
carry  his  cane  and  the  little  bundle  of  goodies  for  his 
comrades  in  the  hospital — much  less  a  heavy  musket. 
Still  he  yearned  to  give  his  life  for  France.  He  had 
procured  a  fine  new  rifle  to  make  his  room  more  sol- 
dierly.    Now  that  no  one  wanted  him,  he  would  fight 


THE  BEGGARS  OF  CHINA. 


Some  of  the  Classes  of  Traveling  Mendicants. 


respected  the  dependence  which  the  Little  Corporal  im- 
posed in  them.     Somehow — perhaps  because  his  father  I  alone  against  the  hated  Prussians.    His  wife  was  gone 
was  jovial  and  popular — little  Pierre,  a  mere  boy  from    his  children  were  well  cared  for;  their  husbands  would 


school,  just  fourteen  the  week  before,  was  accepted  in 
this  famous  brigade.  He  could  hardly  carry  the  gun ; 
but  France  needed  every  weapon  and  willingly  risked 
her  children  for  the  chance  of  victory  to  her  best  be- 
loved ruler. 

Pierre  was  with  the  Guards  at  Waterloo.    All  day  he 
marched  and  waited  in  the  rain.     Evening  came  and 


preserve  his  little  shop.  Nobody  needed  him  except 
his  country.  How  could  he  stay  at  home  when  French- 
men had  surrendered? 

Boom !  Boom  !  gun  shots  near  Paris  !  It  was  enough 
to  rouse  his  soul  to  frenzy  to  realize  that  the  enemy 
was  pounding  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Boom ! 
Boom  !     He  must  go  out  to  fight.     He  hastened  to  the 


brought  with  it  the  fear  of  utter  rout.  The  Guards  were  forts  and  begged  the  officers  to  take  him.  They  could 
nervous  with  eagerness  to  be  sent  against  the  stubborn  use  boys,  but  they  could  not  use  those  trembling  hands. 
English  squares.     All  other  troops  had  failed  and  the  !  He  would  not  take  a  bite  of  food.    He  would  not  sit  in 


Prussians  were  at  hand.  It  was  useless  to  keep  reserves 
when  every  moment  of  delay  added  strength  to  an  al- 
ready victorious  enemy.  Only  a  last  hope  remained  ! 
Xapoleon  hurled  the  final  remnant  of  his  glory  against 
the  immovable  masses  of  Wellington. 

Straight  ahead  dashed  the  Guards  for  their  last  en- 
counter! Some  fell  out  early  in  the  rush,  brought  so 
near  exhaustion  by  nights  and  days  of  watching  that 
slight  exertion  sufficed  to  sink  them  into  sleep  or  death. 
Pierre  was  one  of  these ;  and  as  the  troops  rushed  on 
unflinching  to  their  oft-storied  doom  the  boy  collapsed, 
dead  to  all  the  cares  of  France. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  bright  day.  His  eyes  burned 
like  coals  of  fire.  His  throat  was  dry  and  parched  for 
water.  The  slightest  movement  brought  tears  into  his 
eyes  and  as  he  staggered  to  his  feet  the  torture  recalled 
the  last  moments,  when  he  was  part  of  the  dying  gasp 
of  his  great  emperor.  The  thought  of  failure  roused  his 
puny  soul  to  overlook  the  stiffness  of  joints  and  the 
pains  of  weariness.  Here  and  there  he  saw  the  battle 
ghouls,  who  celebrated  victory  by  robbing  the  dead. 
He  was  afraid;  they  might  be  the  enemy — and  none  ot 
his  own  comrades  was  near.  In  haste,  he  left  his  mus- 
ket and  terrifying  shako  and  crawled  off  the  field  to- 
ward Paris.  All  day  he  crept  along  the  marches  of  the 
dead,  down  the  sunken  ravines  and  through  the  fields 
so  lately  turned  to  slaughter-pens.  When  he  saw  a 
man  approach  he  dropped  upon  his  face  until  the  terror 
passed.  When  night  came  he  struck  out  boldly,  ever 
toward  Paris,  black  with  the  gloom  of  ruin  and  the  deep 
dismay  of  failure. 

Across  the  border  he  found  a  little  farmhouse  where 
every  patriot  was  welcome.  There  he  changed  his  uni- 
form for  an  innocent  suit  of  gray  and  his  belt  for  a  bag 
of  corn. 

The  news  had  traveled  to  the  farthest  nooks  of 
France.  But  the  peasants  grimly  doubted  the  tales  they 
heard  and  held  their  dauntless  faith  in  him  who  even 
then  was  hastening  to  deliver  his  ambitions  into  the 
hands  of  his  most  bitter  foes.  Only  when  Pierre 
reached  Paris  did  he  believe  the  dreadful  story.  He 
learned  how  the  Old  Guard  had  gone  to  death  and  he 
knew  his  father  would  never  more  return  to  Paris.  He 
>  heard  how  Napoleon  had  fled  to  make  new  plans  and 
conceive  new  campaigns.  The  allied  enemies  were  in 
control  of  Paris  itself  and  the  Little  Corporal  had 
proved  but  a  pigmy  against  the  hosts  of  Europe ! 

At  once  he  sought  his  mother  and  sister  and  found 
them  weeping  for  their  lost  father,  their  lost  child, 
their  lost  emperor.  There  was  no  time  for  joy  or  tears. 
It  was  the  time  to  plan  and  do.  He,  the  child  of  four- 
teen years,  must  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  the  hus- 
band and  provider. 

It  was  a  hard,  discouraging  task ;  but  Pierre  knew 
no  limit  to  his  energy.  Within  a  year  the  little  bakery 
sustained  the  family  as  of  old.  Pierre  became  the  best 
of  sons  and  all  the  joys  that  wealth  and  love  could 
bring  he  poured  upon  his  mother  and  sister.  He  found 
that  home  was  sweet;  and  when  Bonaparte,  the  Little, 
gambled  madly  with  the  peace  of  France,  two  stalwart 
sons-in-law   were   ready   to   take   the   business   worries 


quiet.     His    only    thoughts    were    Paris — the    siege — 
Pierre,  useless  to  his  country. 

Daily  he  went  to  the  hospitals  until  time  strengthened 
him  anew  so  that  his  hands  no  longer  trembled  and  his 
thoughts  became  the  master  of  his  mind.  The  army 
rejected  him;  but  he,  Pierre,  a  veteran  of  the  Guards, 
would  fight  the  enemies  of  France  alone ! 

He  donned  an  old  shako,  like  that  of  Waterloo,  and 
saw  embodied  in  himself  his  boyhood  hopes  and  boy- 
hood patriotic  love.  With  the  shako  of  the  Guards  on 
his  head  and  the  rifle  of  the  moderns  on  his  shoulder, 
he  marched  out  to  battle  for  his  Paris. 

At  the  walls  they  passed  him  as  mad  and  were  glad 
that  one  would  leave  the  city  of  famine.  On  he 
marched!  This  is  what  the  Little  Corporal  would  want. 
He  could  not  rest  in  peace  if  he  knew  that  one  of  his 
Old  Guard  was  sitting  contentedly  while  Prussia  thun- 
dered at  the  heart  of  France.  Pierre  trudged  on  to- 
ward the  Prussian  lines  through  narrow  lanes,  across 
the  heavy  fields.  Every  minute  the  shako  grew  heavier 
and  the  gun  tore  more  deeply  into  his  shoulder.  He 
sat  down  to  rest  a  while  and  laid  the  heavy  weapon 
on  the  ground.  Again  he  proceeded  for  a  few  hundred 
steps — then  another  rest.  Still  again  he  started  forth 
until  the  resting  spells  became  far  longer  than  the  walk- 
ing spurts ;  but  he  was  coming  closer,  closer  to  the 
Prussian  lines.  He  pressed  the  shako  firmly  on  his 
head  and  threw  the  guns  across  his  shoulder  and 
marched  on  as  his  emperor  would  have  wished  it.  A 
sentry  challenged  him.  He  raised  his  gun.  but  could 
not  lift  the  heavy  barrel.  The  guard  seemed  to  under- 
stand and  went  to  help  him ;  but  down  the  old  man  fell. 
The  sentry  saw  onlv  a  white,  cold  face  within  a  shako 
of  the  Old  Guard. 

But  Pierre  was  happy,  for  he  had  gone  forth  to  give 
his  life  for  Paris  and  an  emperor  named  Napoleon. 

Aaron  L.  Sapiro. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1915. 


A  tribute  is  paid  in  this  country  to  Mohammedan 
law,  which  has  to  do  with  "free  justice  for  the  poor," 
for  a  small  debtor's  court  has  now  been  in  operation 
in  Kansas  for  a  year  and  its  mechanism  is  extremely 
simple.  Town  and  county  officials  appoint  as  judge 
some  "reputable  citizen  who  is  sympathetically  inclined 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  poor,  friendless,  and 
unfortunate."  Any  person  unable  to  pay  ordinary  court 
costs  who  feels  himself  unjustly  deprived  of  sums  under 
$20,  may  state  his  case;  the  defendant  is  called  and 
tried  without  lawyers,  and  the  judge  may  order  an 
execution  on  the  defendant's  property,  though  this  is 
seldom  necessary.  It  is,  of  course,  wages  that  are  most 
often  sued  for.  Topeka  and  Leavenworth  report  800 
claims  settled  to  the  discomfiture  of  swindlers. 


Regarded  as  weather  prophets  by  the  natives,  the 
"black  howlers,"  largest  of  the  Panamanian  monkeys,  set 
up  a  roaring  howl  almost  suggestive  of  the  lion  for  vol- 
ume of  sound.  They  howl  oftenest  before  or  during  a 
storm,  hence  the  native  belief. 


Begging  is  in  the  nature  of  an  art  in  China,  and  the 
various  sorts  of  supplicants  have  been  classified,  until 
now  it  is  known  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  classes  of 
traveling  mendicants.  The  passenger  boats  know  them 
and  do  not  attempt  to  collect  passage  money,  for  they 
sleep  on  the  open  deck,  and,  curiously  enough,  pay  for 
whatever  rice  they  require.  This  being  the  case,  rather 
than  have  any  trouble  with  them  and  gain  their  en- 
mity, the  boatmen  allow  them  free  passage.  When  they 
reach  the  city  they  put  up  at  the  beggar  hotel  near  the 
Big  Pagoda  and  let  the  beggar  headman  know  of  their 
arrival.  Soon  the  regular  allowance  is  forthcoming 
and  the  man  spends  a  few  days  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  then  moves  on  to  another  place  to  repeat  the  same 
proceeding. 

There  is  one  particularly  obtrusive  and  disagreeable 
class,  trained  to  balance  various  objects  on  the  nose, 
which  usually  selects  a  victim  of  means.  These  fellows 
may  walk  into  a  house  and  pick  up  chairs  and  balance 
them  on  their  noses  as  thev  prance  around  the  room. 
They  then  take  these  and  place  them  just  outside  of 
the  door,  possibly  on  the  street,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  large  crowd  which  has  followed  them,  as 
they  have  possibly  just  done  the  same  thing  down  the 
street  a  bit.  If  the  money  is  immediately  forthcoming, 
the  show  may  soon  stop  and  the  things  will  be  returned 
to  their  proper  places.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resi- 
dents refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands,  they  pick  up 
one  article  of  furniture  after  another,  skillfully  balance 
each  upon  their  noses  and  amidst  the  roar  of  satisfac- 
tion from  the  street  rabble  they  carry  them  outside 
to  the  street.  This  may  continue  until  the  whole  of 
the  room's  contents  have  been  piled  upon  the  street  and 
then  the  beggars  walk  off  amidst  the  bursts  of  applause 
that  follow  their  action,  and  leave  the  victim  to  move 
his  belongings  back  into  the  house. 

Again  there  are  others  who  are  beggars  pure 
and  simple,  who  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
beating  the  pavement  with  a  small  bamboo  stick.  They 
turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  to  beg,  but  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  ahead  of  them  and  take  only  what  is 
thrown  to  them.  In  quite  another  class  is  the  wretch 
who  shams  ailment  or  physical  defect,  and  who  is  a 
clever  actor,  willing  to  go  to  considerable  physical  dis- 
comfort in  his  efforts  to  arouse  sympathy.  He  makes 
a  practice  of  cutting  himself  when  his  demands  are  re- 
fused. He  will  appear  before  a  family  and  demand  a 
fee;  if  this  is  refused,  he  draws  a  knife  and  cuts  his 
forehead  and  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  much  to  the  hor- 
ror and  confusion  of  those  in  the  house,  especially  if 
they  are  only  women.  The  sight  of  blood  quickly 
changes  the  matter,  and  the  beggar  begins  to  yell  in  a 
most  distressing  way  at  the  same  time,  attracting  a 
crowd.  It  is  now  easy  with  so  many  witnesses  to  open 
negotiations  for  a  much  larger  fee  and  he  is  usually 
paid  considerably  more  than  was  at  first  demanded. 
Having  carried  his  point,  the  beggar  now  tours  the  en- 
tire street,  where  the  news  of  his  actions  has  preceded 
him,  and  he  finds  no  trouble  in  collecting  a  handsome 
little  sum  from  his  one  cut,  for  the  blood,  still  fresh  on 
his  face,  strikes  terror  to  the  chicken-hearted.  There 
is  also  a  class  of  criminals  which  is  sent  into  exile  and 
sentenced  to  beg  for  a  certain  period  of  time  in  a 
province  a  long  distance  from  their  native  places.  This 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  government's  feed- 
ing the  criminal  and  puts  him  out  upon  public  charity. 
Of  a  very  different  class  are  the  men  who  have  a 
pitiful  tale  of  starvation  to  tell  which,  they  bewail,  com- 
pels them  to  sell  their  wives  or  sons.  Few,  indeed, 
would  think  of  making  a  purchase  of  this  nature,  and 
the  story  almost  invariably  results  in  the  bestowal  of 
money  on  the  "unfortunate"  man.  However,  if  he  finds 
some  one  who  is  willing  to  make  the  bargain  and  take 
the  child,  he  is  inwardly  delighted,  for  this  means  a  full 
bag  for  him  when  he  finally  hauls  in  his  net.  The  son 
goes  with  the  new  master  and  proves  himself  an  un- 
usually satisfactory  lad,  doing  his  work  with  his  whole 
heart  in  it  and  thereby  gaining  his  master's  approval 
and  entire  confidence  as  he  had  planned.  In  due  time 
the  dutiful  son  slips  the  latch  and  allows  his  fond  father 
to  enter  and  secure  all  the  goods  possible,  and  together 
father  and  son  leave  with  all  the  plunder  they  can  pos 
sibly  carry. 

Coffee,  the  great  staple  product  of  Haiti,  grows  with 
little  attention.  It  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  revenues  of 
the  government,  and  the  meagre  demands  of  the  simple 
peasantry  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  whose  business 
it  is,  especially  the  women  and  children,  to  gather  it 
and  bring  it  to  the  seaport  towns  on  their  heads  and 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and  horses.  This  plant  is  seen 
on  nearly  all  the  uplands  and  mountain  sides  of  the 
country,  and  as  the  product  is  easily  portable  it  is 
brought  to  market  from  far  and  near  in  all  conceivable 
quantities,  from  one  or  two  pounds  up  to  200  pounds, 
accordingly  as  it  is  carried  on  the  head  of  a  child,  the 
back  of  a  horse,  or  in  sacks  in  ox  carts.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  coffee  plant  is  scarcely  cultivated  at 
all,  except  in  small  patches  around  the  cottages,  it  goes 
on  reproducing  itself  from  fallen  berries  so  successfully 
that  the  crop  only  varies  from  year  to  year  thr 
traneous  influences  like  a  variation  in  the  r; 
lack  of  or  too  abundant  rain  near  or  during  th 
ing  season. 
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THE  ORIENT. 


The  Country  Where  They  Let  Life  Flow  By. 

» 

Autumn  is  here !  When  I  feel  the  first  touch  of  win- 
ter, I  have  to  think  of  my  friend  who  lives  out  there 
on  the  borders  of  Asia. 

The  last  time  I  went  to  see  him  I  knew  that  I  should 
not  see  him  again.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, three  years  ago.  I  found  him  stretched  out  on  his 
divan,  dreaming  under  the  influence  of  opium.  Holding 
out  his  hand  to  me  without  moving,  he  said: 

"Stav  here,  talk,  and  I  will  answer  you,  but  I  shall  not 
move,  for  you  know  that  when  once  the  drug  has  been 
swallowed  you  must  stay  on  your  back." 

I  sat  down  and  began  to  tell  him  a  thousand  things 
about  Paris  and  the  boulevard. 
But  he  interrupted  me. 

"What  vou  are  saying  does  not  interest  me  in  the 
least,  for  I  am  thinking  only  of  the  countries  under 
other  skies.  Oh,  how  that  poor  Gautier  must  have 
suffered,  always  haunted  by  the  longing  for  the  Orient ! 
You  don't  know  what  that  means,  how  that  country 
takes  hold  of  you,  how  it  captivates  you,  penetrates 
you  to  your  inmost  being  and  will  not  let  you  go.  It 
enters  into  you  through  the  eye,  through  the  skin,  with 
all  its  invisible  seductions,  and  it  holds  you  by  an  in- 
visible thread,  which  is  unceasingly  pulling  you,  in 
whatever  spot  on  earth  chance  may  have  flung  you.  I 
take  the  drug  in  order  to  muse  on  that  land,  in  the  de- 
licious torpor  of  opium." 

He  stopped  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"Does  it  seem  so  pleasant  to  you  to  take  this  poison?" 
I  asked.  "What  physical  joy  does  it  give,  to  make  one 
absorb  it  even  to  death?" 

"It  is  not  a  physical  joy,"  he  replied;  "it  is  better 
than  that,  it  is  more.  I  am  often  sad;  I  detest  life. 
which  wounds  me  every  day  on  all  sides,  with  all  its 
hardness.  Opium  consoles  for  everything,  makes  one 
take  part  in  all.  Do  you  know  that  state  of  mind  that 
I  might  call  teasing  irritation  ?  I  ordinarily  live  in  that 
state.  And  there  are  two  things  that  can  cure  me  of 
it:  opium  or  the  Orient.  As  soon  as  I  have  taken 
opium  I  lie  down  and  wait,  perhaps  one  hour,  and  some- 
times two.  Then,  when  it  begins  to  take  effect,  I  feel 
first  a  slight  trembling  in  the  hands  and  feet,  not  a 
cramp,  but  a  vibrant  numbness;  then  little  by  little  I 
have  the  strange  and  delicious  sensation  of  feeling  my 
limbs  disappear.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  they  were  taken 
off,  and  this  feeling  grows  upon  me  until  it  fills  me  com- 
pletely. I  have  no  longer  any  body;  I  retain  merely  a 
kind  of  pleasant  memory  of  it.  Only  my  head  is  there, 
and  it  works.  I  muse.  I  think  with  an  infinite,  material 
joy,  with  unequaled  lucidity,  with  a  surprising  penetra- 
tion. I  reason,  I  deduct,  I  understand  everything,  I  dis- 
cover ideas  that  never  before  have  come  to  me ;  I  de- 
scend to  new  depths  and  mount  to  marvelous  heights ; 
I  am  floating  in  an  ocean  of  thought,  and  I  taste  the  in- 
comparable happiness,  the  ideal  enjoyment  of  the  chaste 
and  serene  intoxication  of  pure  intelligence." 
Again  he  stopped  and  closed  his  eyes.  I  said: 
"Your  longing  for  the  Orient  is  due  only  to  this  con- 
stant intoxication.  You  are  living  in  a  state  of  hal- 
lucination. How  can  one  long  for  that  barbarous  coun- 
try, where  the  mind  is  dead,  where  sterile  thought  does 
not  go  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  hie',  and  makes  no 
effort  to  take  flight,  to  increase  and  conquer?" 

"What  does  practical  thought  matter?"  he  replied; 
"what  I  love  is  the  dream.  That  only  is  good,  and  that 
■  inly  is  sweet.  Implacable  reality  w7ould  lead  me  to 
suicide,  if  the  dream  did  not  allow  me  to  wait. 

"You  say  that  the  Orient  is  the  land  of  barbarians: 
stop,  you  fool !  it  is  the  country  of  the  sages,  the  hot 
country  where  they  let  life  flow  by,  and  where  angles 
are  rounded. 

"We  are  the  barbarians,  we  men  of  the  West,  who  call 
ourselves  civilized ;  we  are  hateful  barbarians,  who  live 
a  painful  life,  like  brutes. 

"Look  at  our  cities  built  of  stone  and  our  furniture 
made  of  hard  and  knotty  wood.  We  mount,  panting,  a 
high  and  narrow  stairway,  to  go  into  stuffy  apartments, 
into  which  the  cold  wind  comes  whistling,  only  to  es- 
cape immediately  again  through  a  chimney,  which  cre- 
ates deadly  currents  of  air  that  are  strong  enough  to 
turn  a  windmill.  Our  chairs  are  hard,  our  walls  cold, 
and  covered  with  ugly  paper;  everywhere  we  are 
wounded  by  angles.  Angles  on  our  tables,  on  our  man- 
tels,  on  our  doors,  and  on  our  beds.  We  are  living  on 
our  feet  or  sitting  in  our  chairs,  but  we  never  lie  down 
except  to  sleep,  which  is  ridiculous,  for  in  sleeping  you 
are  not  conscious  of  the  happiness  there  is  in  being 
stretched  out  flat. 

"And  then  to  think  of  our  intellectual  life  !  It  is  filled 
with  incessant  struggle  and  strife.  Worry  hovers  over 
us  and  preoccupations  tease  us ;  we  no  longer  have  time 
i«>  seek  and  pursue  the  two  or  three  good  things  within 
our  reach. 

"It  is  war  to  the  finish.  And  our  character,  even 
more  than  our  furniture,  is  full  of  angles — angles  every- 
where. 

\\  e  are  hardly  out  of  bed  when  we  hasten  to  our 
wr.rk.  in  rain  or  snow.  We  are  fighting  rivals,  compe- 
titions, hostilities.  Every  man  is  an  enemy  whom  we 
i?  JSt  fear  and  overcome,  and  with  whom  we  must  resort 
t  ruse.  Even  love  has  with  us  its  aspects  of  victory 
an:!  defeat:  that  also  is  a  struggle." 

He  reflected  for  some  moments,  and  then  continued: 
"I  know  the  house  that  I  am  going  to  buy.     It  is 


square,  with  a  flat  roof  and  wooden  trimmings,  in  the 
Oriental  fashion.  From  the  terrace  you  can  see  the  sea, 
where  white  sails  like  pointed  wings  are  passing,  and 
Grecian  or  Mohammedan  ships.  There  are  hardly  any 
openings  in  the  walls  outside.  A  large  garden,  where 
the  air  is  heavy  under  the  shadow  of  palms,  is  in  the 
centre  of  this  dwelling.  A  jet  of  water  rises  from  un- 
der the  trees,  and  falls  in  drops  into  a  large  marble 
basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  golden  sand. 
I  shall  bathe  there  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  between 
two  pipes,  two  dreams,  two  kisses. 

"I  will  not  have  any  servant,  any  hideous  maid  with 
greasy  apron,  who  kicks  up  the  dirty  bottom  of  her  skirt 
with  her  worn  shoes.  Oh,  that  kick  of  the  heel,  which 
shows  the  yellow  ankle !  It  fills  my  heart  with  disgust, 
and  yet  I  can  not  avoid  it.    These  wretches  all  do  it. 

"I  shall  no  longer  hear  the  tramping  of  shoes  on  the 
floor,  the  loud  slamming  of  doors,  the  crash  of  breaking 
dishes. 

"I  will  have  beautiful  black  slaves,  draped  in  white 
veils,  who  run  barefoot  over  heavy  carpets. 

"My  walls  shall  be  soft  and  resilient,  like  the  breast  of 
woman;  and  my  divans,  ranged  in  a  circle  around  each 
apartment,  shall  be  heaped  with  cushions  of  all  shapes, 
so  that  I  may  lie  down  in  all  possible  postures. 

"Then,  when  I  am  tired  of  the  delicious  repose,  tired 
of  enjoying  immobility  and  my  eternal  dream,  tired  of 
the  calm  pleasure  of  well-being,  I  shall  have  a  swift 
black  or  wdiite  horse  brought  to  my  door. 

"And  I  shall  ride  away  on  it,  drinking  in  the  air 
which  stings  and  intoxicates,  the  air  that  whistles  when 
one  is  galloping  furiously. 

"And  I  shall  fly  like  an  arrow  over  this  colored  earth, 
which  intoxicates  the  eye  and  seems  savory  like  wine. 

"In  the  calm  of  the  evening,  I  shall  ride  madly  to- 
ward the  wide  horizon,  which  is  tinged  with  pink  by  the 
setting  sun.  Everything  is  pink  down  there  in  the  twi- 
light, the  scorched  mountains,  the  sand,  the  clothing  of 
the  Arabs,  the  white  coat  of  the  horses. 

"Pink  flamingoes  rise  out  of  the  marshes  under  the 
pink  sky;  and  I  shall  shout  deliriously,  bathed  in  the 
illimitable  pinkness  of  the  world. 

"I  shall  no  longer  see  men  dressed  in  black,  sitting 
on  uncomfortable  chairs  and  drinking  absinthe  while 
talking  of  business,  or  walking  along  the  pavements,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deafening  noise  of  cabs  in  the  street. 

"I  shall  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  Bourse,  the 
fluctuations  of  stocks  and  bonds,  all  the  useless  stupidi- 
ties in  which  we  waste  our  short,  miserable,  and  traitor- 
ous existence.  Why  all  this  trouble,  all  this  suffering, 
all  these  struggles?  I  shall  rest,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  in  my  bright,  sumptuous  house. 

"And  I  shall  have  four  or  five  wives  in  luxurious 
apartments — five  wives  who  have  come  from  the  five 
divisions  of  the  world  and  who  will  bring  to  me  the  taste 
of  feminine  beauty  found  in  all  races." 

Again  he  stopped,  and  then  he  said  softly : 

"Leave  me." 

I  went,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Two  months  later  he  sent  me  these  three  words  only : 
"I  am  happy!" 

His  letter  smelled  of  incense  and  other  sweet  per- 
fumes.— Guy  de  Maupassant. 

*■» 

On  the  summit  of  a  Haitian  mountain  over  4000  feet 
high  stand  the  wonderful  ruins  of  the  great  citadel  La 
Ferriere,  built  by  the  black  king,  Christophe.  Some  of 
the  walls  are  eighty  feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  thick, 
and  heavy  batteries  of  old  fifty-six  and  thirty-two-pound 
guns  are  still  in  position.  They  were  laid  to  guard 
every  approach  of  what  was  intended  to  be  the  last 
asylum  of  Haitian  independence.  Springs  of  water  still 
exist  in  the  interior,  and  there  were  secret  subterranean 
passages  and  secret  chambers  for  holding  his  hoarded 
wealth,  much  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  buried 
there.  Although  partially  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
in  1842,  which  demolished  nearly  all  of  the  important 
buildings  in  the  country,  the  colossal  ruins  of  the  citadel 
still  attest  the  gigantic  work  of  Christophe,  and  the 
world  still  wonders  how  the  work  was  done  and  how 
the  material  for  the  construction  and  armament  was 
ever  gotten  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Little  authentic 
information  has  ever  been  obtained  on  the  subject,  and 
the  whole  enterprise  is  clouded  in  romance  and  anecdote. 

Through  the  transfer  of  a  lease  recently  in  New 
York,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  unusual  trinity 
of  business  interests  in  the  history  of  the  country  has 
developed.  For  a  hundred  years  the  same  family  has 
letained  the  ownership  of  the  property,  which  has  been 
occupied  in  part  by  the  same  firm  for  that  length  of 
time,  leasing  through  the  same  real  estate  brokerage 
firm.  The  property  in  question  is  a  section  of  the  four- 
story  building  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  Streets, 
which  has  come  down  through  three  generations  of  the 
Peter  Schermerhorn  family.  The  original  lease  made 
to  Samuel  G.  Smith  has  been  renewed  from  year  to 
year  for  the  past  century  by  the  brokerage  firm  of  Wil- 
liam Cruikshank's  Sons. 

The  new  beer  tax  in  England  has  had  the  effect  of 
reviving  to  a  considerable  extent  the  obsolete  art  of 
home  brewing  in  the  country  districts.  Small  house- 
holders paying  less  than  forty  dollars  a  year  in  taxes 
are  allowed  to  brew  for  home  use  free  from  any  kind 
of  excise  tax.  Empty  casks  are  bought  up  to  store 
the  home  brews,  and  brewing  coppers  are  lent  among 
neighbors. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Boy  and  the  Angel. 
Morning,   evening,   noon,   and  night, 
"Praise  God  !"  sang  Theocrite. 

Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned, 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

Hard  he  labored,  long  and  well  : 
O'er  his  work  the  boy's  curls  fell. 

But  ever,  at  each  period. 

He  stopped  and  sang,  "Praise  God !" 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw, 
And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew. 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk,  "Well   done  ; 
I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son : 

"As  well  as  if  thy  voice  today 

Were  praising  God,  the  Pope's  great  way. 

"This  Easter  Day,  the  Pope  at  Rome 
Praises  God  from  Peter's  dome." 

Said  Theocrite,  "Would  God  that  I 

Might  praise  him  that  great  way,   and  die  ! 

Night  passed,  day  shone, 
And  Theocrite  was  gone. 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 

God  said  in  heaven,   "Nor  day  nor  night 
Now  brings  the   voice   of   my   delight." 

Then  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow's  birth, 
Spread  his  wings  and  sank  to  earth  : 

Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 

Lived  there,  and  played  the  craftsman  well ; 

And  morning,  evening,  noon,  and  night, 
Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite. 

And  from  a  boy  to  youth  he  grew : 
The  man  put  off  the  stripling's  hue : 

The  man  matured  and  fell  away 
Into  the  season  of  decay : 

And  ever  o'er  the  trade  he  bent, 
And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 

(He  did  God's  will:  to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun.) 

God  said,  "A  praise  is  in  mine  ear ; 
There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no   fear ; 

"So  sing  old  worlds,  and  so 

New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 

"Clearer  loves  sound   other   ways : 
I  miss  my  little  human  praise." 

Then  forth  sprang  Gabriel's  wings,  oft"  fell 
The  flesh  disguise,  remained  the  cell. 

'Twas   Easter   Day :   he  flew  to   Rome, 
And  paused  above  St.  Peter's  dome. 

In  the  tiring-room  close  by 
The  great  outer  gallery, 

With   his   holy   vestments   dight. 
Stood  the  new   Pope,   Theocrite : 

And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear. 

Since  when,  a  hoy,  he  plied  his  trade. 
Till  on  his  life  the  sickness  weighed ; 

And  in  his  cell,  when   death   drew  near, 
An  angel  in  a  dream  brought  cheer : 

And,  rising  from  the  sickness  drear, 
He  grew  a  priest,  and  now  stood  here. 

To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned, 
And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

"I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  cell. 
And  set  thee  here :  I  did  not  well. 

"Vainly   I   left   my  angel-sphere, 
Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

"Thy  voice's  praise  seemed  weak ;  it  dropped — 
Creation's  chorus  stopped ! 

"Go  back  and  praise  again 
The  early  way,  while  I  remain. 

"With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain, 
Take   up    creation's   pausing   strain. 

"Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ: 
Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy!" 

Theocrite  grew  old  at  home ; 

A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome. 

One  vanished  as  the  other  died : 
They-  sought  God  side  by  side. 

— Robert  Browning. 


Though  the  western  part  of  Vermont  includes  the  ' 
most  extensive  marble  industry  in  this  country,  the  east- 
ern part  is  a  virgin  field  where,  in  the  lack  of  a  general 
study  of  the  stratigraphy,  the  structure,  the  paleon-  \ 
tology,  and  the  areal  geology,  it  is  at  present  not  only 
impossible  to  determine  the  area  and  position  of  many 
of  the  beds,  but  also  even  the  thickness  of  some  of  the 
marble  formations  which  are  but  partly  exposed.  The 
marbles  of  eastern  Vermont,  many  of  which  are  dolo- 
mitic,  vary  widely  in  kind  and  character,  and  the  out- 
crops, though  few  in  number,  are  scattered  from  the 
Massachusetts  line  to  the  Canadian  boundary.  Many 
of  the  marbles  are  suited  only  for  indoor  ornamental 
use.  The  greater  part  of  the  ledges  are  to  be  classed 
as  mineral  reserves  which  will  be  drawn  on  in  the 
future. 
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PATHS  OF  GLORY. 


Irvin   S.   Cobb   Relates  His   Personal   Experiences   with   the 
German  Army. 


Irvin  S.  Cobb  calls  his  book  on  the  European  war 
"Paths  of  Glory."  But,  while  the  story  is  a  vividly 
intimate  narration  of  episodes  in  the  war  that  is  smear- 
ing Europe  with  blood  and  filth,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  glory  described.  Mr.  Cobb  went  forth  to 
find  out  what  modern  war  is  like.  He  found  it  a  thing 
of  mud  and  hunger,  of  savagery,  of  putrefaction,  of 
vermin  and  stench.  He  has  spared  no  words — his  ex- 
periences are  detailed  with  a  fidelity  that  would  appal 
any  one  but  a  rabid  militarist. 

It  was  a  combination  of  a  little  luck  and  a  lot  of 
pluck  that  gave  Mr.  Cobb  the  opportunity  to  gain  his 
first-hand  impressions  of  the  great  conflict.  He  was 
in  Brussels  when  the  Germans  first  invaded  Belgium, 
and  with  two  other  newspaper  men  and  an  artist  he 
started  out  in  a  taxicab  to  find  the  war.  They  ran 
perilously  into  it,  and  were  in  some  danger  of  being 
among  its  victims.  Mr.  Cobb,  after  various  adventures 
and  hardships,  was  taken  into  the  fold,  being  allowed 
to  travel  with  a  group  of  German  officers,  who,  con- 
vinced of  his  good  faith,  gave  him  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  gathering  material. 

Before  joining  the  army  Mr.  Cobb  traveled  through 
that  part  of  Belgium  from  which  the  refugees  were 
fleeing  toward  Brussels.  The  following  is  a  graphic 
bit  from  his  description  of  a  people  in  flight  before  the 
advancing  enemy: 

Now,  too,  we  became  aware  of  something  else — aware  of  a 
procession  that  advanced  toward  us.  It  was  the  head  of  a 
two-mile  long  line  of  refugees,  fleeing  from  destroyed  or 
threatened  districts  on  beyond.  At  first,  in  scattered, 
straggling  groups,  and  then  in  solid  columns,  they  passed  us 
unendingly,  we  going  one  way,  they  going  the  other.  Mainly 
they  were  afoot,  though  now  and  then  a  farm  wagon  would 
bulk  above  the  weaving  ranks ;  and  it  would  be  loaded  with 
bedding  and  furniture  and  packed  to  overflowing  with  old 
women  and  babies.  One  wagon  lacked  horses  to  draw  it,  and 
six  men  pulled  in  front  while  two  men  pushed  at  the  back 
to  propel  it.  Some  of  the  fleeing  multitude  looked  like  towns- 
people, but  the  majority  plainly  were  peasants.  And  of  these 
latter  at  least  half  wore  wooden  shoes  so  that  the  sound  of 
their  feet  on  the  cobbled  roadbed  made  a  clattering  chorus 
that  at  times  almost  drowned  out  the  hiccuping  voices  of  the 
guns   behind   them. 

Occasionally  there  would  be  a  man  shoving  a  barrow,  with 
a  baby  and  possibly  a  muddle  of  bed  clothing  in  the  barrow 
together.  Every  woman  carried  a  burden  of  some  sort,  which 
might  be  a  pack  tied  in  a  cloth  or  a  cheap  valise  stuffed  to 
bursting,  or  a  baby — though  generally  it  was  a  baby;  and 
nearly  every  man,  in  addition  to  his  load  of  belongings,  had  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm.  In  this  rainy  land  the  carrying  of 
umbrellas  is  a  habit  not  easily  shaken  off;  and,  besides,  most 
of  these  people  had  slept  out  at  least  one  night  and  would 
probably  sleep  out  another,  and  an  umbrella  makes  a  sort  of 
shelter  if  you  have  no  better.  I  figure  I  saw  a  thousand  um- 
brellas if  I  saw  one,  and  the  sight  of  them  gave  a  strangely 
incongruous  touch   to   the  thing. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  in  Louvain  both  before  and  after  its 
destruction.  He  tells  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  Ger- 
mans into  it,  and  thus  describes  a  dramatic  little  inci- 
dent: 

Then  a  troup  of  Uhlans  came,  with  nodding  lances,  fol- 
lowing  close  behind  the  guns  ;  and  at  sight  of  them  a  few  men 
and  women,  clustered  at  the  door  of  a  little  wine  shop  calling 
itself  the  Belgian  Lion,  began  to  hiss  and  mutter,  for  among 
these  people,  as  we  knew  already,  the  Uhlans  had  a  hard 
name. 

At  that  a  non-commissioned  officer — a  big  man  with  a  neck 
on  hira  like  a  bison,  and  a  red,  broad,  menacing  face — turned 
in  his  saddle  and  dropped  the  muzzle  of  his  black  automatic 
on  them.  They  sucked  their  hisses  back  down  their  frightened 
gullets  so  swiftly  that  the  exertion  well-nigh  choked  them, 
and  shrank  flat  against  the  wall ;  and,  for  all  the  sound  that 
came  from  them  until  he  had  holstered  his  hardware  and 
trotted  on,  they  might  have  been  dead  men  and  women. 

Just  then,  from  perhaps  half  a  mile  on  ahead,  a  sharp  clatter 
of  rifle  fire  sounded — pop!  pop!  pop! — and  then  a  rattling 
volley.  We  saw  the  Uhlans  snatch  out  their  carbines  and 
gallop  forward  past  the  battery  into  the  dust  curtain.  And  as 
it  swallowed  them  up  we,  who  had  come  in  a  taxicab  looking 
for  the  war,  knew  that  we  had  found  it ;  and  knew,  too,  that 
our  chances  of  ever  seeing  that  taxicab  again  were  exceeding 
small. 

The  first  wrecked  town  that  Mr.  Cobb  saw  was  La 
Buissiere.  There  had  been  a  sharp  engagement  be- 
tween small  detachments  of  French  and  Germans,  to 
the  defeat  of  the  former.  The  town  was  wrecked  in 
the  process.  A  mill  stood  in  the  line  of  fire.  Its  roof 
was  blown  away  and  its  walls  punctured  in  a  hundred 
places.  Of  a  cottage  nothing  remained  but  the  chimney 
and  fireplace,  with  a  fire  still  glowing.  Other  buildings 
had  been  wholly  or  partly  demolished.  "From  upper 
windows,"  says  the  author,  "faces  peer  out  at  us — faces 
of  women  and  children  mostly.  In  nearly  every  one 
of  these  faces  a  cow-like  bewilderment  expresses  itself 
— not  grief,  not  even  resentment,  but  merely  a  stupe- 

■  fied  wonderment  at  the  astounding  fact  that  their  town, 
rather  than  some  other  town,  should  be  the  town  where 
the  soldiers  of  other  nations  come  to  fight  out  their 
feud." 

While  looking  over  the  debris  of  the  battlefield  the 
author  was  joined  by  a  young  German  officer,  fresh 
from  victory,  and  loquacious.  He  told  of  the  battle, 
then  expressed  criticism  of  the  French  uniform  and 
equipment : 

'  "Ach,  but  it  was  shameful  that  they  should  have  been  sent 
against  us  wearing  those  long  blue  coats,  those  red  trousers, 
those  shiny  black  belts  and  bright  brass  buttons!  At  a  mile, 
or  even  half  a  mile,  the  Germans  in  their  dark-gray  uniforms,. 
with  dull  facings,  fade  into  the  background  ;  but  a  Frenchman 
in  his  foolish  monkey  clothes  is  a  target  for  as  far  as  you  can 
see  him. 

"And  their  equipment — see  how  flimsy  it  is  when  compared 
with    ours !      And    their    guns — so    inferior,    so    old-fashioned 


alongside  the  German  guns  !  I  tell  you  this  :  Forty-four  years 
they  have  been  wishing  to  fight  us  for  what  we  did  in  1870; 
and  when  the  time  comes  they  are  not  ready  and  we  are  ready. 
While  they  have  been  singing  their  Marseillaise  Hymn  we 
have  been  thinking.  While  they  have  been  talking  we  have 
been   working." 

Mr.  Cobb  found  himself  stunned,  almost  appalled,  by 
the  tremendousness  of  the  German  army  as  revealed  to 
him  by  its  march  through  Louvain  and  other  towns. 
This  is  a  description  of  soldiers  winding  among  the 
narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Louvain: 

It  was  when  we  reached  the  Y-shaped  square  in  the  middle 
of  things,  with  the  splendid  old  Gothic  town  hall  rising  on 
one  side  of  it  and  the  famous  church  of  St.  Pierre  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gore,  that  we  first  beheld  at  close  hand  the 
army  of  the  War  Lord.  Alongside  the  Belgian  Lion  we  had 
thought  it  best  to  keep  our  distance  from  the  troops  as  they 
passed  obliquely  across  our  line  of  vision.  Here  we  might 
press  as  closely  as  we  pleased  to  the  column.  The  magnificent 
precision  with  which  the  whole  machinery  moved  was 
astounding — I  started  to  say  appalling.  Three  streets  con- 
verging into  the  place  were  glutted  with  men,  extending  from 
curb  to  curb  ;  and  for  an  outlet  there  was  but  one  somewhat 
wider  street,  which  twisted  its  course  under  the  gray  walls 
of  the  church.  Yet  somehow  the  various  lines  melted  to- 
gether and  went  thumping  out  of  sight  like  streams  running 
down  a  funnel  and  out  at  the  spout. 

Never,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  was  there  any  congestion, 
any  hitch,  any  suggestion  of  confusion.  Frequently  there 
would  come  from  a  sideway  a  group  of  officers  on  horseback, 
or  a  whole  string  of  commandeered  touring  cars  bearing 
mouocled,  haughty  staff  officers  in  the  tonneaus,  with  guards 
riding  behind  the  chauffeurs  and  small  slick  trunks  strapped 
on  behind.  A  whistle  would  sound  shrilly  then  ;  and  magically 
a  gap  would  appear  in  the  formation.  Into  this  gap  the  horse- 
men or  the  imperious  automobiles  would  slip,  and  away  the 
column  would  go  again  without  having  been  disturbed  or  im- 
peded noticeably.  No  stage  manager  ever  managed  his  supers 
better;  and  here,  be  it  remembered,  there  were  uncountable 
thousands  of  supers,  and  for  a  stage  the  , twisting,  mediaeval 
convolutions  of  a  strange   city. 

It  is  thus,  in  the  same  passage,  that  he  describes  the 
marvelous  precision  and  attention  to  detail  that  was  re- 
vealed to  him : 

Now  for  a  space  of  minutes  it  would  be  infantry  that  passed, 
at  the  swinging  lunge  of  German  foot  soldiers  on  a  forced 
march.  Now  it  would  be  cavalry,  with  accoutrements  jingling 
and  horses  scrouging  in  the  close-packed  ranks ;  else  a  bat- 
tery of  the  viperish-looking  little  rapid-fire  guns,  or  a  battery 
of  heavier  cannon,  with  cloth  fittings  over  their  ugly  snouts, 
like  muzzled  dogs  whose  bark  is  bad  and  whose  bite  is  worse. 

Then,  always  in  due  order,  would  succeed  the  field  telegraph 
corps ;  the  Red  Cross  corps ;  the  brass  band  of,  say,  forty 
pieces  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  it  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  and 
one  circus  parades  rolled  together.  There  were  boats  for 
making  pontoon  bridges,  mounted  side  by  side  on  wagons, 
with  the  dried  mud  of  the  River  Meuse  still  on  their  flat  bot- 
toms ;  there  were  baggage  trains  miles  in  length,  wherein  the 
supply  of  regular  army  wagons  was  eked  out  with  nondescript 
vehicles — even  family  carriages  and  delivery  vans  gathered  up 
hastily,  as  the  signs  on  their  sides  betrayed,  from  the  trades- 
people of  a  dozen  Northern  German  cities  and  towns,  and 
now  bearing  chalk  marks  on  them  to  show  in  what  division 
they  belonged.  And  inevitably  at  the  tail  of  each  regiment 
came  its  cook  wagons,  with  fires  kindled  and  food  cooking  for 
supper  in  the  big  portable  ranges,  so  that  when  these  passed 
the  air  would  be  charged  with  that  pungent  reek  of  burning 
wood  which  makes  an  American  think  of  a  fire  engine  on  its 
way  to  answer  an  alarm. 

Here  is  a  pen-picture  of  Excellency  von  Zwehl,  com- 
mander of  the  Seventh  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Western 
Army,  the  man  who  took  Maubeuge  from  the  French 
and  English,  and  the  man  who  in  the  same  week  held 
the  imperiled  German  centre  against  the  French  and 
English : 

Here  was  a  man  part  watch-dog  and  part  hawk.  His  cheeks 
and  the  flanges  of  his  nostrils  were  thickly  hair-lined  with 
those  little  red-and-blue  veins  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
texture  of  good  American  paper  currency  and  in  the  faces 
of  elderly  men  who  have  lived  much  out  of  doors  during  their 
lives.  His  jowls  were  heavy  and  pendulous  like  a  mastiff's. 
His  frontal  bone  came  down  low  and  straight  so  that  under 
the  flat  arch  of  the  brow  his  small,  very  bright,  agate-blue  eyes 
looked  out  as  from  beneath  half-closed  shutters.  His  hair 
was  clipped  close  to  his  scalp  and  the  shape  of  his  skull 
showed,  rounded  and  bulgy ;  not  the  skull  of  a  thinker,  noi 
yet  the  skull  of  a  creator,  just  the  skull  of  a  natural-born 
fighting  man.  The  big,  ridgy  veins  in  the  back  of  his  neck 
stood  out  like  window-cords  from  a  close  smocking  of  fine 
wrinkles.  The  neck  itself  was  tanned  to  a  brickdust  red.  A 
gnawed  white  mustache  bristled  on  his  upper  lip.  He  was  tall 
without  seeming  to  be  tall  and  broad  without  appearing  broad, 
and  he  was  old  enough  for  a  grandfather  and  spry  enough 
for  his  own  grandchild.  You  know  the  type.  Our  Civil  War 
produced  it  in  number. 

About  the  least  desirable  work  in  modern  army  ope- 
rations is  watching  the  enemy  from  a  captive  balloon 
and  sending  down  to  the  staff  in  the  field  telephonic  re- 
ports of  the  troops'  movements.  Mr.  Cobb  tried  it  and 
says  frankly  that  it  is  not  the  safest  vocation  in  the 
world.  He  prefaces  the  story  of  his  journey  by  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  hazard : 

It  is  an  exciting  life  a  balloon  operator  in  the  German  army 
lives,  but  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  long  one.  Lieutenant  Meiningen 
was  successor  to  a  man  who  was  burned  to  death  in  mid-air 
a  week  before  ;  and  on  the  day  before  a  French  airman  had 
dropped  a  bomb  from  the  clouds  that  missed  this  same  bal- 
loon by  a  margin  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards — close  marks- 
manship, considering  that  the  airman  in  question  was  seven  or 
eight  thousand  feet  aloft,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  or 
so  a  minute  when  he  made  his  cast. 

From  his  position  in  the  balloon,  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  battlefield — a  gallery  seat,  the  author 
characterized  it — Mr.  Cobb  saw  a  wonderful  sight: 
miles  upon  miles  of  trenches,  tens  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, belching  cannon,  shells  hurtling  through  the  air. 
A  body  of  German  troops  moving  across  the  field 
looked  at  first  like  an  army  of  moles,  then,  as  the  dis- 
tance grew,  like  gray  grub  worms.  Then  his  eye  fell 
upon  "a  row  of  tiny  scarlet  dots,  like  cochineal  bugs, 
showing  minutely  but  clearly  against  the  green-yellow 
face  of  a  ridgy  field."    The  lieutenant  in  the  basket  with 


Mr.  Cobb  saw  the  cochineal  bugs,  too.     He  bent  and 
spoke  into  the  telephone.    Then: 

I  intended  to  see  what  would  follow  on  this,  but  at  this 
precise  moment  a  sufficiently  interesting  occurrence  came  to 
pass  at  a  place  within  much  clearer  eye  range.  The  gray 
grub  worms  had  shoved  ahead  until  they  were  gray  ants;  and 
now  all  the  ants  concentrated  into  a  swarm,  and,  leaving  the 
trenches,  began  to  move  in  a  slanting  direction  toward  a  patch 
of  woods  far  over  to  our  left.  Some  of  them,  1  think,  got 
there,  some  of  them  did  not.  Certain  puff-balls  of  white 
smoke,  and  one  big  smudge  of  black  smoke,  which  last  sig- 
nified a  bomb  of  high  explosives,  broke  over  them  and  among 
them,  hiding  all  from  sight  for  a  space  of  seconds.  Dust 
clouds  succeeded  the  smoke ;  then  the  dust  lifted  slowly. 
Those  ants  were  not  to  be  seen.  They  had  altogether  van- 
ished. It  was  as  though  an  anteater  had  come  forth  invisibly 
and  eaten  them  all  up. 

There  is  something  of  the  glory  and  thunder  of  war 
in  the  above;  but  not  in  this  description  of  the  loath- 
some adjuncts  of  the  game  of  slaughter  your  neighbor: 

There  were  a  million  flies,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  billion. 
You  wouldn't  have  thought,  unless  you  had  been  there  to  see 
for  yourself,  that  there  were  so  many  flies  in  the  world.  By 
the  time  this  was  printed  the  cold  weather  had  cured  Europe 
of  its  fly  plague,  but  during  the  first  three  months  I  know  that 
the  track  of  war  was  absolutely  sown  with  these  vermin. 
Even  after  a  night  of  hard  frost  they  would  be  as  thick  as 
ever  at  midday — as  thick  and  as  clinging  and  as  nasty.  Go 
into  any  close,  ill-aired  place,  and  no  matter  what  else  you 
might   smell,   you   smelled   flies  too. 

As  I  sit  and  look  back  on  what  I  myself  have  seen  of  it,  this 
war  seems  to  me  to  have  been  not  so  much  a  sight  as  a  stench. 
Everything  which  makes  for  human  happiness  and  human 
usefulness  it  has  destroyed.  What  it  has  bred,  along  with 
misery  and  pain  and  fatted  burying  grounds,  is  a  vast  and 
loathsome  stench  and  a  universe  of  flies. 

Mr.  Cobb  spent  some  time  at  a  railroad  station  that 
had  been  converted  into  a  hospital.  Here  came  train- 
loads  of  wounded  men  who  were  given  temporary  treat- 
ment They  traveled  in  box  cars  under  horrible  condi- 
tions.    The  following  tells  of  the  results : 

Gangrene  would  come,  and  blood  poison,  and  all  manner  of 
corruption.  Tetanus  would  assuredly  claim  its  toll.  Indeed, 
these  horrors  were  already  at  work  among  them.  I  do  not 
tell  it  to  sicken  my  reader,  but  because  I  think  I  should  tell 
it  that  he  may  have  a  fuller  conception  of  what  this  fashion- 
able institution  of  war  means — we  could  smell  this  train  as 
we  could  smell  all  the  trains  which  followed  after  it,  when  it 
was  yet  fifty  yards  away  from  us. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  wounded — it  needs  no 
comment : 

Under  the  grading  system  employed  by  the  chief  surgeons  a 
man  who  was  still  all  in  one  piece  and  who  probably  would  not 
break  apart  in  transit,  was  designated  as  being  lightly  wounded. 
This  statement  is  no  attempt  on  my  part  to  indulge  in  levity 
concerning  the  most  frightful  situation  I  have  encountered  in 
nearly  twenty  years  of  active  newspaper  work ;  it  is  the  sober, 
unexaggerated  truth. 

And  so  these  lightly  wounded  men — men  with  their  jaws 
shot  away,  men  with  holes  in  their  breasts  and  abdomens, 
men  with  their  spine  tips  splintered,  men  with  their  arms  and 
legs  broken,  men  with  their  hands  and  feet  shredded  by  shrap- 
nel, men  with  their  scalps  ripped  open,  men  with  their  noses 
and  their  ears  and  their  fingers  and  toes  gone,  men  jarred 
to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones  by  explosives — these  men, 
for  whom  ordinarily  soft  beds  would  have  been  provided  and 
expert  care  and  special  food,  came  trundling  up  alongside 
that  noisome  station  ;  and,  through  the  door  openings  from 
where  they  were  housed  like  dumb  beasts,  they  looked  out  at 
us  with  the  glazed  eyes  of  dumb  suffering  beasts. 

No  less  heartrending  is  the  following  description  of 
how  these  wrecks  from  the  battlefield  are  treated  in  this 
temporary  hospital: 

It  was  cut  away  the  old  bandage,  pull  oft"  the  filthy  cotton, 
dab  with  antiseptics  what  was  beneath,  pour  iodine  or  diluted 
acid  upon  the  bare  and  shrinking  tissues,  perhaps  do  that 
with  the  knife  or  probe  which  must  be  done  where  incipient 
mortification  has  set  in,  clap  on  fresh  cotton,  wind  a  strip  of 
cloth  over  it,  pin  it  in  place  and  send  this  man  away  to  be 
fed — providing  he  could  eat ;  then  turn  to  the  next  poor 
wretch.  The  first  man  was  out  of  that  place  almost  before  . 
the  last  man  was  in  ;  that  was  how  fast  the  work  went  for- 
ward. 

These  things  are  not  pretty — but  neither  is  war.  Mr. 
Cobb,  an  old  newspaper  man,  has  looked  through  a  re- 
porter's eyes,  and  told  with  fidelity  of  what  he  saw. 
Therefore  he  has  written  an  intensely  interesting  book, 
and  one  that  has  literary  merit  far  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  gain  effects  through  fine  phrasing 
he  achieves  his  purpose  admirably  in  plain,  graphic, 
everyday  language. 

Paths  of  Glory.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  New  York : 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 


Ypres,  scene  of  world-making  battle  history  of  late 
months,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  West  Flanders.  It 
is  situated  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Ostend,  on  the 
Yperlee.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  re- 
gion, which  is  drained  swamp  and  marsh  land.  Since 
the  flooding  of  the  country  as  a  war  measure  the  swamp 
land  is  today  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  Ypres  rivaled  Bruges  and  Ghent.  It 
was  one  of  Europe's  great  cloth-weaving  centres,  a  city 
of  vast  wealth,  and  one  known  everywhere  through  the 
excellence  and  popularity  of  its  products.  In  its  prime 
it  was  a  city  of  200.000.  Prior  to  the-war  its  popula- 
tion numbered  17,000.  The  cloth-making  industry  of 
Ypres  dates  back  to  1073.  As  this  industry  grew  and 
skillful  weavers,  dyers,  and  finishers  were  gathered  to 
the  city,  Ypres  came  to  occupy  in  the  woollen  and 
mixed  fabric  world  much  the  same  place  that  today 
Nottingham  takes  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  curtains 
or  Lyons  for  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
^>^ 

Of  the  3691   fires  occurring  in  the  forests 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington  last  year  2 
caused  by  lightning. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Second  Blooming. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  liked  our  novels 
to  end  with  marriage.  Now  we  like  them  to 
begin  with  marriage.  The  wedding  bells  were 
once  supposed  to  mark  the  end  of  the  rough 
water.  Now  we  prefer  to  hear  them  from  be- 
hind as  we  leave  the  harbor  and  face  the 
ocean. 

Mr.  W.  L.  George  does  not  write  as  a  cru- 
sader nor  as  one  having  a  cause.  He  prefers 
the  role  of  one  who  observes  and  records, 
and  he  gives  the  impression  of  doing  so  al- 
most sadly.  For  some  hundreds  of  years 
women  have  been  content  to  marry  and  to  re- 
gard the  act  as  one  of  attainment  and  accom- 
plishment. But  now  there  comes  a  change. 
Women  are  asking  themselves,  "What  next?" 
Is  this  actually  the  end  of  adventure,  of  ex- 
citement, of  success,  and  of  romance? 

And  so  Mr.  George  tells  us  of  three  married 
sisters  whose  very  Victorian  mother  has 
taught  them  to  look  upon  marriage  as  the  end 
of  all  interesting  activities.  Mary  has  mar- 
ried a  merchant  and  she  is  content  to  have 
babies  early  and  often.  She  alone  has  re- 
ceived the  heritage  of  Victorianism.  Clara 
has  married  a  baronet,  and  as  she  has  no 
children  she  finds  relief  in  political  and  philan- 
thropic work.  The  husband  of  Grace,  the 
third  sister,  is  a  lawyer.  She  has  two  chil- 
dren who  are  in  the  hands  of  competent 
nurses  and  so  Grace  begins  to  wonder  if  she 
has  actually  accomplished  her  destiny  and  if 
this  is  the  end  of  things. 

Grace  answers  these  questions  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  so  it  is  she  who  blooms  a  second 
time.  She  finds  a  lover,  and  through  him  she 
escapes  from  the  monotonies  of  her  home,  the 
conjugalities  that  bore  her,  and  the  eternal 
question  of  what  to  do.  This  illicit  relation- 
ship lasts  for  some  years,  and  then  comes  to 
an  end  through  mutual  weariness.  Grace  be- 
comes reconciled  to  her  rather  boring  hus- 
band, and  in  the  meantime  Clara  gives  up  her 
politics  and  her  benevolences  and  accepts  the 
simpler  role  of  merely  being  married.  And 
Mary  goes  on  having  babies. 

And  so  we  reach  to  no  conclusion.  We  do 
not  even  know  if  being  married  is  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end.  Nor  do  we  know  what 
it  is  that  rich  married  women  want  to  do, 
since  politics,  philanthropy,  and  intrigue  are 
alike  failures.  Mary,  it  is  true,  is  happy  with 
her  babies,  but  then  Mary  is  maternally  bovine 
and  therefore  is  not  a  representative  woman. 
But  surely  discontent,  as  an  occupation, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Second  Blooming.  By  W.  L.  George. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

Miss  Rose  Strunsky  does  well  to  attempt 
some  sort  of  apology  for  a  new  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Her  book,  she  suggests,  is  not 
intended  as  a  biography,  but  rather  as  an  in- 
terpretation. Her  problem  is  to  explain  Lin- 
coln's hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  willingness  with  which  an  almost 
superhuman  greatness  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Her  argument  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  far 
from  convincing.  Lincoln,  she  says,  was  not. 
so  much  the  enemy  of  slavery  as  of  the  land 
monopoly  implied  by  slavery.  Now  during  the 
last  half-century  the  tendency  to  monopolize 
the  land  and  to  monopolize  opportunity  has 
been  accentuated.  What  more  natural  than  an 
increasing  veneration  for  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  stood  as  the  champion  of  democracy 
and  as  the  foe  of  just  those  very  conditions 
that  have  now  prevailed? 

The  idea  is  worthy  of  presentation,  although 
we  do  not  find  it  always  sustained  in  the  pages 
of  the  book.  But  we  may  doubt  if  the  wor- 
ship of  Lincoln  can  be  explained  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  or  even  by  an  appeal  to  intel- 
lectual processes  at  all.  It  is  not  possible  to 
explain  the  genius  of  Lincoln,  nor  indeed  any 
genius.  Genius  itself  transcends  either  defini- 
tion or  interpretation.  It  is  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena of  human  consciousness  of  which  we 
can  but  note  the  presence.  Being  itself  su- 
perior to  intellect  its  problem  can  not  be 
solved  by  intellect,  but  wherever  genius  ap- 
pears there  it  receives  something  of  the  wor- 
ship due  to  divinity.  And  this  seems  to  be 
peculiarly    true    of    Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Rose  Strunsky.  New 
lurk:   The   Macmillan    Company;    $2.25    net. 

France  Herself  Again. 
Here  is  a  book  written  before  the  war  and 
now  justified  by  the  war,  surely  high  praise 
in  an  era  of  false  prophets.  That  nations  may 
renew  their  youth,  that  they  may  descend  into 
the  valley  only  to  the  end  of  new  ascents,  is 
a  fact  not  without  warrant  in  history,  and  now 
here  is  the  Abbe  Dimnet  showing  that  France 
is  doing  these  very  things.  France,  says  the 
author,  was  reborn  in  1905  at  the  time  of  the 
Tangier  incident.  Her  new  birth  was  con- 
firm, d.  as  it  were,  in  1911  at  Agadir,  and  since 
then  she  has  put  away  her  old  evils  and  has 
emerged  with  the  strength  of  self-conquest. 
Th'.  evils  into  which  she  had  fallen  were  skep- 
tic,sm,  nihilism,  pessimism,  lawlessness,  and 
IiCise.  Literature,  art,  the  drama,  social  life, 
wed  the  decadence  that  had  placed  its 
hand  upon  the  nation,  the  decadence  that  per- 
haps was  created   in   the   Second  Empire,  at 


least  that  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  de- 
feat and  humiliation.  The  author  is  an  abbe 
and  perhaps  he  has  something  of  the  theo- 
logical bias — although  it  does  not  dim  his  bril- 
liance— and  therefore  we  may  appropriately 
paraphrase  his  verdict  by  saying  that  France 
had  "forgotten  God."  But  during  the  last  ten 
years  she  has  been  slowly  recovering  her 
sanity,  and  now  we  see  her  passing  through 
her  ordeal  by  fire  with  the  silent  patience  and 
dignity  that  belong  to   her  best  traditions. 

The  author  deals  with  many  aspects  of  mod- 
ern French  life  and  shows  their  varying  drifts 
toward  decadence  and  renaissance.  And  he 
does  it  with  consummate  skill  and  with  a 
vision  that  goes  far  below  the  surface.  De- 
cidedly this  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  those  who 
would  understand  something  of  the  national 
forces   now   at  play. 

France  Herself  Again.  By  Ernest  Dimnet. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 


admirable  gifts  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy. 
Doubtless  we  shall  hear  more  of  Verhaeren, 
but  in  the  meantime  this  competent  volume 
can  at  least  persuade  us  that  poetry  is  still 
upon  earth,  and  poetry  of  no  mean  order. 

Emile  Verhaeren.      By  Stefan  Zwcig.     Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2   net. 


The  Romance  of  the  Beaver. 
For  sheer  charm  of  expression  and  stead- 
fast interest  nothing  finer  of  its  kind  has  yet 
appeared  than  "The  Romance  of  the  Beaver." 
It  is  illuminating  and  earnest,  without  in  the 
least  becoming  pedantic.  Indeed  the  author 
wins  admiration  by  his  prefatory  statement, 
"I  can  but  say  that  I  have  done  my  best.' 
Truly  he  has  done  it  well,  and  when  we  finish 
the  volume  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  beaver  than  we  ever  expected  to  know, 
and  feel,  as  does  the  author,  that  this  timid, 
quaint  little  animal  should  be  more  adequately 
protected.  Mr.  Dugmore  has  been  a  close 
observer,  bringing  a  natural  love  of  wild 
things  to  his  assistance,  and  his  observations 
of  the  beaver  at  close  range,  as  set  down  in 
this  book,  are  put  forth  with  exquisite  taste. 
He  dares  to  openly  differ  with  others  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  the  proof  produced  to  sustain 
his  contentions  is  beyond  dispute,  indicating 
a  surer  knowledge  of  beaver  lore  than  has  so 
far  been  observed  elsewhere.  The  work  is  en- 
hanced by  many  illustrations  from  photographs 
from  life  and  drawings  by  the  author. 

The  Romance  of  the  Beaver.  By  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Philadelphia: 
J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   $2.50  net. 


Amosis  Ra. 
Mr.  Frederic  Thurston  is  to  be  congrau- 
lated  on  the  successful  performance  of  a  dif- 
ficult work  and  upon  the  careful  scholarship 
that  he  has  brought  to  his  aid.  Amosis  Ra  is 
the  biblical  Moses,  and  the  author  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  his  life  from  the  time  of  his  birth 
to  his  assumption  of  Jewish  leadership.  But 
with  all  due  respect  to  Moses,  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  book  is  not  biographical.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  extraordinarily  vivid  de- 
scription of  ancient  Egypt,  a  description  that 
seems  to  be  based  upon  careful  and  unbiased 
study.  There  may  be  inaccuracies,  but  of 
these  only  the  Egyptologist  can  warn  us.  If 
the  story  is  as  correct  as  it  seems  to  be  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
popular  study  of  Egyptology  that  has  yet  seen 
the  light.  Especially  remarkable  is  the  au- 
thor's sketch — commendably  cautious — of  the 
Egyptian  initiation  scenes,  but  is  he  sure  that 
it  is  to  Egypt  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  Tarot  cards? 

The    Romances    of    Amosis    Ra.      By    Frederic 
Thurston.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Verhaeren. 
When  Maeterlinck  was  offered  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy  he  asked  that  the  honor 
should  go  to  a  Belgian  poet,  Verhaeren.  Any 
one,  he  said,  with  patience  can  write  prose, 
but  Verhaeren's  poetry  is  inspired. 

Thanks,  curiously  enough,  to  an  Austrian, 
we  have  now  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  greatest  of  Belgian  poets,  per- 
haps with  the  greatest  of  living  poets.  The 
present  critical  biography  is  from  the  pen  of 
Stefan  Zweig,  who  says  that  much  of  contem- 
porary German  lyric  poetry  and  the  German 
welcome  to  optimism  would  be  unthinkable 
but  for  Verhaeren's  work  and  influence. 

Verhaeren  was  born  sixty  years  ago  near 
Antwerp.  At  college  he  met  Georges  Roden- 
bach  and  Van  Lerberghe  and  Le  Roy  and 
Maeterlinck.  In  18S3  he  wrote  "Flaraandes," 
and  then  for  a  time  descended  into  the  pre- 
vailing literary  vogue  of  naturalism.  Then  we 
find  him  in  the  defense  of  Flemish  art,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  until  these  later  years  that 
he  learned  fully  to  mitigate  his  ardors  and  to 
write  the  tender  and  exquisite  verse  that  finds 
its  way  into  all  hearts.  Of  this  "All  Flan- 
ders" is  perhaps  the  best  expression,  but  Ver- 
haeren has  never  varied  from  the  intense 
patriotic  note  that  was  veritably  the  voice  of 
his  own  soul.  He  was  proud  of  being  a  Bel- 
gian and  is  perhaps  now  even  prouder  than 
when  he  wrote  : 

Je    suis    le    fils    de    cette    race, 

Dont  les  cervcaux  plus  que  les  dents 

Sont  solides  et  sont  ardents 

Et  sont  voraces. 

Je  suis  le  fils  de  cette  race 

Tenacc, 

Qui  veut,   apres  avoir  voulu 

Encore,  encore  et  encore  plus. 

Mr.  Stefan  Zweig's  work  of  introduction 
has  been  done  exceedingly  well.  He  enables 
us  to  know  the  man  and  to  know  his  work  in 
all    its    phases.      Himself    a    poet,    he    has   the  | 


Persons  Unknown. 

Superlatives  are  always  to  be  deprecated, 
but  it  is  a  temptation  to  say  that  Virginia 
Tracy's  detective  story  is  the  best  that  was 
ever  written.  To  combine  such  extraordinary 
intricacy  of  plot,  such  brilliant  narrative,  such 
characterization,  and  such  lucidity  is  a  tri- 
umph of  story  writing,  a  veritable  tour  de 
force. 

The  hero  is  Bryce  Herrick  and  the  heroine 
is  Christian  Hope,  an  actress.  James  Ingham 
is  the  victim,  since  every  detective  story  must 
have  a  victim.  Ingham  is  mysteriously  mur- 
dered in  the  apartments  of  Miss  Hope,  and 
so  the  story  is  launched  in  the  most  approved 
way.  Then  we  are  plunged  into  an  amazing 
medley  of  crime  and  love-making.  Shadowy 
and  illusive  forms  flit  across  the  stage  and 
are  lost  in  the  darkness.  We  are  introduced 
to  a  Black  Hand  organization  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  wonder  if  there  are  actually  such 
appalling  miscreants  in  our  midst.  And  yet 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  merely  horrid, 
no  melodrama,  and  no  supernatural  detectives. 
The  story  is  one  that  might  have  occurred  in 
real  life  and  we  can  hardly  sufficiently  admire 
the  skill  with  which  the  main  incidents  were 
conceived  and  then  set  forth  with  such  mys- 
tery and  intricacy.  Virginia  Tracy  has  recon- 
ciled us  with  the  detective  story. 

"Persons  Unknown."  By  Virginia  Tracy.  New 
York:   The   Century    Company;   ?1.25   net. 


Panama. 

There  have  been  many  books  about  Panama, 
and  there  will  certainly  be  many  more.  The 
books  of  general  description  will  give  way  to 
works  of  specialization,  and  presently  we  shall 
find  adequate  presentations  of  each  individual 
aspect,  scenic,  social,  historical,  and  commer- 
cial. 

The  commercial  point  of  view  receives  ade- 
quate treatment  in  this  admirable  survey  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Lincoln  Hutchinson  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  author  ex- 
plains that  he  had  no  intention  to  supply  a 
complete  compendium  of  facts  relative  to  the 
new  trade  route,  but  only  such  facts  as  may 
enable  the  American  merchant  intent  upon 
foreign  trade  to  lay  his  plans  with  knowledge 
and  to  proceed  intelligently  toward  his  goal. 
The  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  has  been  to 
reduce  American  foreign  trade  to  the  status 
of  a  by-product,  but  "the  development  of  a 
really  great  commerce  with  the  countries  of 
the  Pacific  can  only  come  if  our  great  traders 
and  manufacturers  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  their  business  in  which  they 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  go  out  after  for- 
eign trade  with  the  same  energy  and  determi- 
nation which  has  characterized  their  pursuit 
of  the  domestic  markets." 

To  this  end  the  author  gives  us  nine  valu- 
able and  concise  chapters  on  the  now  existing 
trade,  showing  the  character  of  the  goods  in 
which  our  merchants  may  expect  to  meet  with 
success,  and  some  of  the  conditions  that  must 
be  encountered.  A  mere  haphazard  entrance 
into  such  a  competitive  field  as  this  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  Participation  must  be  cau- 
tious and  far-sighted,  and  to  that  end  the  au- 
thor has  substantially  helped. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  International  Trade 
Competition.  By  Lincoln  Hutchinson.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75  net. 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
An  official  guide  book  for  scientific  trav- 
elers in  the  West  will  be  published  during 
March  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  The  articles  will 
be  written  in  popular  form,  but  with  scien- 
tific precision  characteristic  of  the  writing  of 
the  eminent  authorities  who  will  contribute  the 
chapters  of  the  book.  General  maps  of  the 
region  and  maps  of  the  vicinities  of  large 
cities,  many  illustrations,  directions  for  reach- 
ing the  principal  points  of  interest  referred 
to,  and  directories  of  educational  and  research 
institutions  will  also  be  included. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Uni- 
versal History,  by  Carl  Ploetz,  was  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on  the  20th 
of  this  month.  A  section  has  been  added 
which  covers  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  war  and  will  be  of  great  value  and 
convenience  to  those  who  wish  to  be  accu- 
rately informed  regarding  the  dates  of  cru- 
cial events  leading  up  to  and  beginning  the 
struggle. 

"The  Silk-Hat  Soldier,"  by  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne,  is  a  small  volume  of  war  poems,  several 
of  which  have  not  appeared  in  print  before. 
The  cover  design  is  by  Miss  A.  H.  Fish.  The 
profits  derived  from  the  sales  of  this  book 
will  be  donated  to  the  Belgian  relief  fund. 
It  is  published  by  the  John  Lane  Company. 

Because  of  its  faithful  impression  of  Ger- 
man military  life.  Professor  Charles  Seymour 
of  Yale  University  has  adopted  the  book, 
"Life  in  a  German  Crack  Regiment,"  for  his 
courses  in  modsrn  history.  It  has  been 
brought  out  in  this  country  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 


Co.,    but    it    originally    appeared    in    Germany 
some  few  years  ago  and  at  that  time  aroused 
a   storm   of  interest  and  indignation.     Its  au- 1 
thor.   Baron  von   Schlicht   (Count  von  Baudis-  ■ 
sin  is  his   real  name),  was   a  member   of  the  I 
old  aristocracy  which  he  so  freely  criticizes  in  j 
his  book,  and  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
his  book  he  was  insulted  in  the  Reichstag  and  I 
a   duel  very  nearly  followed   the   affair.     The  I 
book    was    promptly    suppressed    in    Germany, 
but  not  until  forty  thousand  copies  had  been  ! 
sold.     Baron  von  Schlicht  has  told  a  story  of  I 
life  among  the  officers  of  the  "Golden  Buttei- 1 
flies,"   one   of   the   most   exclusive   and   aristo- 
cratic regiments  in   Germany. 

E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.    have   just   published  i 
"Some  Old  Scots  Judges,"  by  W.  Forbes  Gray.  , 
A  book  about  the  bench  and  bar,  its  interest 
for  the  wider  public,  especially  those  who  love 
good  anecdotes  and   racy  after-dinner  stories,  H 
can  not  be  denied.     Each  of  the  twelve  jolly 
jurists  who  figure  in  its  pages  appear  in  full-  | 
page  portraits. 

"The    Limitations    of    Science"    is    the    title  \ 
of  a  book  by  Professor  Louis  T.  Moore,  which 
Henry    Holt    &    Co.    have   just    concluded    ar- 
rangements  for,   and   expect  to  issue  in   May.  ; 
The   seven   chapters   will   be   respectively   en-  j 
titled,    "Science    as    a    Symbol    and    a    Law," 
"The     Metaphysical     Tendencies     of     Modern 
Physics,"  "Descartes  and  His  Influence  on  Re- 
cent Science,"  "The  Scientific  Method,"  "The  I 
Classical    and   the    New   Mechanics,"   "Skepti- 
cism and  Idolatry  in  Science,"  and  "Science  I 
as  the  Arbiter  of  Ethics." 

The  Russian  novel,  "Michael  Artzibashef,"  |l 
translated  into  English  by  Percy  Pinkerton, 
with  an  introduction  by  Gilbert  Cannan,  and  \ 
already  translated  into  every  modern  language,  I 
is  regarded  by  William  Lyon  Phelps  as  the  , 
most  sensational  novel  that  has  come  out  of 
Russia  in  the  last  five  years.  It  is  published  I 
by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

"The  Letters  of  John   Muir"  will  soon  be  ; 
published.    A  number  of  letters  written  by  the 
California   author   and   naturalist   are    now   in  ' 
the    hands    of    his    publisher,    the    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  and  will  be  brought  out  some  • ' 
time  this  spring.     Manuscript  material  left  by  i 
Mr.  Muir  is  said  to  include  also  an  important 
book  on  Alaska,  practically   completed. 

Some  of  the  critics  characterize  "The  Har-  1 1 
bor,"  Ernest   Poole's  new   novel,   as  the  best  j 
American  fiction  work  which  has  appeared  in 
a  long  time.     Its  hero,  Billy — the  last  name  is     ( 
never    given — himself    tells    the    story    of    his 
development   both   as   man   and  writer,   of  his  . 
view  of  the  harbor  first  from  one  point,  then 
from    another;     of    its    tremendous    influence 
upon  his  thought  and  life,  and  of  the  way  in     i 
which   he   "raised  up   gods"   to   worship,    each     : 
and  every  one  of  which  the  harbor  finally  un-  | 
dermined   and   brought   crashing   down.      It  is  j  ■ 
published  by  the,.  Macmillan   Company. 
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Innocent. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Miss 
Marie  Corelli  disapproves  of  the  human  race 
as  at  present  constituted,  but  she  is  more  for- 
tunate than  the  rest  of  us,  since  she  can  al- 
.ways  create  it  anew  to  satisfy  her  own  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  This  is  what  she  has 
done  here.  She  describes  an  English  farm 
that  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  for  a  hundred  brief  sum- 
mers or  so.  No  machinery  is  allowed,  and 
old  Farmer  Jocelyn  orders  his  life  on  a  beau- 
tiful basis  of  home-brewed  ale  drunk  from  a 
leather  cup,  like  Ivanhoe. 

Innocent,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  believes 
that  she  is  Farmer  Jocelyn's  daughter,  but 
that  is  where  she  makes  a  mistake.  Many 
years  ago  a  young  man  carrying  a  baby  rode 
up  to  the  door  and  asked  the  worthy  farmer 
if  he  would  mind  taking  care  of  the  infant 
for  a  few  fleeting  hours  while  he  rode  on  to 
transact  some  pressing  business,  but,  curiously 
enough,  he  never  came  back.  Forgot,  pre- 
sumably. So  here  is  Innocent,  now  grown  up 
and  with  a  lover.  But  the  lover,  too,  is  pre- 
historic, like  Innocent  herself  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.  Thus  we  find  Innocent  gazing  pen- 
sively from  her  petrified  Elizabethan  chamber 
and  young  Robin  is  down  below  in  the  garden. 
"I'm  coming  up,"  says  he.  "Oh,  Robin,"  says 
she.  And  Innocent  had  nothing  on  but  her 
nightgown,  at  least  she  had  her  nightgown  on. 
Accuracy  before  all.  But  she  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  She  throws  on  a  dark  cloak 
which  covers  everything  but  her  "small  fair 
head,"  and  now  she  is  ready  for  Robin,  so  up 
he  comes.  'We  do  not  intend  to  relate  what 
happens,  but  angels  in  heaven  might  have 
looked  down  on  that  scene  without  a  blush. 
We  are  disappointed. 

Eventually  Innocent  goes  to  London  to  earn 
her  living.  She  has  to.  But  a  little  job  of 
that  kind  is  nothing  to  her.  She  dashes  off  a 
novel  that  takes  the  world  by  storm,  just 
like  Miss  Corelli's  own  novels,  which  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  the  gifted  author  has  sought 
the  inner  and  autobiographical  light  for  the 
construction  of  this  her  latest  novel. 

Innocent.  By  Marie  Corelli.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  already  long  shelf  of  inspirational  and 
efficiency  books  standing  to  the  credit  of  Dr. 
Orison  Swett  Marden  has  been  still  further 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  "Keeping  Fit" 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ;  $1.25  net). 
Dr.  Marden  has  a  vast  store  of  homely  advice 
on  the  subject  of  food,  and  those  who  like  to 
think  about  their  food  may  find  much  here  to 
profit  them. 

Letter  writing  is  a  dead  art,  but  doubtless 
it  will  come  to  life  again  if  the  fever  and 
fret  of  modern  conditions  should  ever  be  miti- 
gated. In  the  meantime  we  may  solace  our- 
selves by  a  study  of  the  great  letters  of  the 
past,  and  to  this  end  we  have  a  volume  of  "Se- 
lected Letters,"  edited  by  Claude  M.  Fuess 
and  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany ($1  net).  The  editor  gives  us  nearly 
sixty  of  these  letters,  wisely  chosen  and  with 
an  excellent  introduction. 

Those  who  love  the  short  story  or  who  are 
ambitious  to  write  it  should  possess  a  volume 
by  E.  A.  Cross  just  published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  ($1.50  net).  It  is  entitled  "The 
Short  Story,"  and  it  contains  not  only  some 
of  the  most  famous  examples  of  the  art,  but 
also  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  methods 
that  can  hardly  fail  to.  be  of  value.  Too 
much  mechanism  is  an  evil,  but  the  author 
seems  to  have  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

John  Finnemore,  already  well  and  favorably 
known  for  his  boy  scout  and  other  books,  adds 
to  his  list  "Teddy  Lester"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company),  written  in  his  best  vein,  which,  it 
may  be  said,  means  that  the  volume  is  all  that 
it  should  be.  Having  something  to  say,  he 
says  it  well,  and  his  heroes  are  always  manly 
chaps  who  serve  well  as  models  for  the  youth 
of  the  land.  Naturally  his  chief  character 
meets  with  many  adventures,  but  faces  them 
unfalteringly.  One  strongly  suspects  that 
some  of  the  grown-ups  will  also  find  pleas- 
ure in  the  tale  when  comes  that  idle  hour  with 
a  weariness  of  heavier  reading.  The  price  is 
$1.25. 

Marie  Withrow  in  the  foreword  to  her 
"Some  Staccato  Notes  for  Singers"  (Oliver 
Ditson  Company;  $1)  says  that  her  little  book 
of  suggestions  revolves  around  a  central  idea 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts — Physical 
Fitness,  Mental  Fitness,  and  Vocal  Fitness. 
Why  is  it  that  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
voice  and  tone  production  and  so  little  about 
the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  body?  This 
is  the  question  asked  by  the  author,  and  it  is 
a  good  question.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
with  a  well-trained  mind  and  imagination  the 
voice  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  This 
little  book  is  full  of  a  sound  and  practical 
common   sense. 

"The  Unseen  Empire"  is  a  play  founded  on 
war.  Its  author  is  Atherton  Brownell,  who 
does  something  more  than  make  the  usual 
shrill  appeal  for  peace  or  advance  the  still 
more   usual    and   futile    argument   that  war   is 


too  expensive  to  commend  itself  to  a  commer- 
cial people.  Mr.  Brownell  pictures  Germany 
on  the  eve  of  war  with  England  when  a  young 
girl  intervenes,  and  intervenes  effectively, 
since  she  is  the  owner  of  the  great  gun  works. 
Frederika  appeals  to  the  moral  sentiment,  an 
appeal  that  has  not  yet  been  tried,  nor  likely 
to  be  tried  until  the  moral  sentiment  is  some- 
what more  discoverable  than  at  present.  The 
publishers  are  Harper  &  Brothers  and  the 
price   is  $1.25   net. 


RUSSIAN  LYRICS. 


[Done    into    English    by   Martha    Gilbert   Dickinson 
Blanch i.      Published    by    Duffield    &    Co.] 

Cradle  Song  ot  a  Cossack  Mother. 

Slumber  sweet,    my    fairest   baby, 
Slumber   calmly,    sleep — 

Peaceful   moonbeams  light  thy  chamber, 
In    thy    cradle    creep ; 

I  will  tell  to  thee  a  story, 
Pure  as  dewdrop  glow, 

Close  those  two  beloved  eyelids- 
Lullaby,    By-low! 

List!      The  Terek  o'er  its  pebbles 

Blusters    through    the    vale, 
On  its  shores  the  little   Khirgez 

Whets    bis   murdrous    blade; 
Yet    thy    father    grey    in    battle — 

Guards  thee,  child  of  woe, 
Safely   rest  thee   in   thy  cradle, 

Lullaby,    By-low ! 

Grievous  times  will  sure  befall  thee, 

Danger,    slaughterous    fire — 
Thou  shalt  on  a  charger  gallop, 

Curbing  at   desire; 
And   a   saddle   girth   all  silken 

Sadly   I   will   sew, 
Slumber  now  my  wide-eyed  darling, 

Lullaby,    By-low ! 

When  I  see  thee,  my  own  Being, 

As   a    Cossack  true. 
Must   I   only   convoy  give   thee — 

"Mother   dear,    adieu !" 
Nightly   in  the  empty   chamber 

Blinding   tears    will    flow, 
Sleep  my  angel,   sweetest  dear  one, 

Lullaby,    By-low! 

Thy  return   I'll    wait  lamenting 

As  the  days  go  by, 
Ardent    for    thee    praying, — -fearing 

In  the  cards  to  spy. 
I   shall    fancy  thou   wilt  suffer. 

As    a    stranger    grow — 
Sleep   while  yet  thou   nought    regrettest, 

Lullaby,    By-low ! 

I   will   send   a  holy  image 

'Gainst   the   foe    with   thee, 
To    it   kneeling,   dearest   Being, 

Pray    with    piety! 
Think  of   me  in   bloody   battle, 

Dearest   child   of   woe, 
Slumber  soft   within   thy   cradle. 

Lullaby,    By-low!  — Lennontoff. 


Don't  Give  Me  the  Wine. 
Don't  give  me  the  wine! 

I  am  drunk  of  my  love! 
With  the  force  of  my  passion  for  you! 
Don't  give  me  the  wine! 

Or  my  tongue  will  betray 
All  the   love  no  one  dreamed  hitherto; 
For   wine  will  reveal  all  I  hid  in  my  breast, 
All   the   bitter  hot  tears  that  were  minCj 
My  thirst,  without  hope,   for  a  future  so  blest — 
I  am  drunk  of  my  love, — don't  give  me  the  wine! 

You  promise  me  roses  now,  if  I  will  drink 
But  one  drop  of  the  wine; — if  you  please 

Give  only  one  breath  from  the  rose  of  your  lips! 
And   death's  cup  I  will  drain  to  the  lees. 
All  passions  are  raging  at  once  in  my  blood, 
Know    my   frenzy!      Love's  madness  is  mine. 
You  seem   for  my  suffering  only  to   wish — 
I    am    drunk    of   my    love ! 

Don't    give    me   the    wine ! 
— From      the     Georgian     of     Prince     Tschawtscha- 
wadze. 


North  and  South. 
Knowest  thou  the   land   of    fragrance  ardent  glow- 
ing? 
Where  night  sublimely  sparkles  on  the  flowing 
Of  the  sea?     Murmuring  in  starlight  gleam — 
Weaving  about   the  heart  a    wonder  dream? 
Refulgent   in   the  silvering  moonbeams  white. 
In    soft    half    darkness,    gardens    slumbering    light; 
Only   the   fountain's   iridescent   foam 
Upon   the  grass   falls   splashing  down — 
And    images   of    Gods    with    lips   of    silence 
Sunk  in  deep  musing  gaze  on  every  side — 
While,    eloquent   of   fallen   majesty, 
Ruins   entwined    with    ivy   tendrils   be? 
Soft   pictured   on  the  valley's  verdant  meadows 
Dark   cypress    trees    reflect   their   slender    shadows ;- 
Earth's  boso'm  blooming  in  fecundity — 
And    freedom  here  man's  joyful  destiny. 

Yet  more  than  tropic's  soft  abundance  thralling. 

My   stormy    North-land   wilderness  is  calling! 

Her  snowflake  flocks,  her  gleaming  midnight  frosts, 

The  glory  of  grim   forests  on   her  coasts, 

Green-tinted    Steppes    with    distant    bluish    rim — 

The  trooping  clouds  in   heaven's  spaces  dim. 

Unto  the  heart   how  the    familiar  cries! 

The  village  mean   that    in   the  valley  lies. 

The    wealthy    cities'    towering    majesty, 

The   empty   snow-fields'    endless   boundary, — 

The  changeful  moods  that  all  unbridled  throng; 

Spirit  of  Russia  and   of  Russian  song! 

With     joy     now     gushing     forth, — with     pain     now 

ringing — 
Unto   the    hearer's    heart   resistless   singing. 

Thou  fairest  picture!  my  breast  with  rapture  sighs, 
My  spirits   free,  victorious  arise! 
A  song  breaks   forth  to   Russia's  praise  and  glory, 
And   tears   of  joy,   the  while  I   muse,    arc    flowing. 
And    jubilant    the   kindling   heart    must   cry — 
Hail   Russia,  Hail!      Thy  loyal  son   am   I! 

— Nikitin. 


New  Books  Received. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse:  His  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals. Edited  and  supplemented  by  his  son,  Ed- 
ward Lind  Morse.  In  two  volumes.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin  Company;    $7.50. 

A  complete  history  of  his  life,  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  his  paintings  and  with  notes  and 
diagrams  bearing  on  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Charles  S.  Sloane, 
geographer  of  the  census.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Giving  maps  and  diagrams  used  for  illustrating 
the  statistical  tables  of  the  thirteenth  census,  with 
explanatory  text. 

The  Home  of  the  Blizzard.  By  Sir  Douglas 
Mawson,  D.  Sc,  B.  E.  In  two  volumes.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;   $9  net. 

Being  the  story  of  the  Australasian  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition,  1911-1914. 

Food:  What  It  Is  and  Does.  By  Edith  Greer. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.;  $1. 

Advocating  the  importance  of  school  practice 
in  the  choosing,  combining,  and  preparing  of  food, 
as  a  forerunner  to  the  knowledge  of  nourishment 
values. 

The  Wooden  Horse.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  conflict  between  the 
family  "black  sheep"  and  the  conventional  aristo- 
crats of  a  Cornish  village. 

The  Turmoil.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 

A  story  of  American  business  life  and  the  poetic 
romance  of  one  who  becomes  a  business  man. 

On    the  Fighting   Line.      By    Constance    Smed- 
ley.     New  York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Paths  of  Glory.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50  net. 

The  great  war  as  seen  first-hand  by  the  author, 
interspersed  with  humorous  accounts  of  personal 
adventure. 

In  the  Service  of  the  King.  By  Joseph  B. 
Dunn.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25 
net. 

Some  talks  on  religious  subjects. 

America    in     Ferment.       By    Paul    Leland    Ha- 

worth.     Indianapolis :   The   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the  nation. 

Mushroom    Town.       By    Oliver    Onions.       New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

California  the  Wonderful.  By  Edwin  Mark- 
ham.  New  York:  Hearst's  International  Library 
Company;    $2.50   net. 

A  descriptive  book  of  California  written  at  the 
special  request  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Panama-Pacific    Exposition. 

The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25   net. 

For  the  first  time  translated  into  English. 

Here's  to  the  Day.  By  Charles  Agnew  Mac- 
Lean  and  Frank  Blighton.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  novel  in  which  an  American  hero  and  heroine 
are  caught  in  the  mill  of  the  great  war. 

Jesus  :  A  Passion  Play.  By  Max  Ehrmann. 
New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company;  $1  net. 

An  endeavor  to  tell  what  probably  happened 
during  the  last  three  days  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

The   Sword  of  Youth.      By  James  Lane  Allen. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Billie's  Mother.     By  Mary  J.  H.  Skrine.     New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Russian  Comedy  of  Errors.     By  George  Ken- 
nan.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Stories   and   sketches  of   Russian  life. 

European  Police  Systems.  By  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.30 
net. 

An   authoritative    analysis   of  police   organization 


as  it  exists  at  present,  based  upon  personal  study 
of  the  police  departments  in  twenty-two  European 
cities. 

The  Story  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  from  Its 
Foundation  in  1247.  By  Edward  Geoffrey  O'Don- 
oglme.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5  net. 

A  history  of  the  hospital,  interspersed  with  much 
of    historical    interest. 


Not  That  Kind  of  a  Minister. 

Mine.  Hegermann-Lindencronne,  author  of 
"The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life,"  re- 
cently published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  tells  of 
an  incident  that  happened  when  she  and  her 
husband — then  Danish  minister  to  the  United 
States — were  traveling  in  the  West.  They 
were  spending  Sunday  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
when  immediately  after  breakfast  a  man 
knocked  at  their  door  and  with  hums  and 
haws  said  he  had  been  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Heger- 
mann-Lindencronne if  he  would  read  the 
prayers  and  preach  a  sermon  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  hotel,  "its  being  Sunday  and  you 
being  a  minister."  "J.  was  a  little  aghast, 
not  exactly  understanding,  while  I  was  shak- 
ing with  laughter  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  would  not  have  interfered  for 
worlds  for  fear  of  losing  a  word  of  the  dia- 
logue. 

"  'I  read  the  gospel !'  cried  J. 

"'Yes,  sir.     You're  a  minister,  aint  yer?' 

"  'Well,  yes,  I  am,  but  not  the  kind  you 
mean.' 

"The  little  man  said  condescendingly:  'We 
are  not  particular  as  to  sect.  Whether  you're 
Baptist  or  Methodist,  it  makes  no  difference 
as  long  as  you  will  preach.' 

"J.  had  difficulty  in  explaining  in  his  best 
English  that  preaching  was  not  a  specialty  of 
his." 


The  March  Century. 

Oliver  Herford  has  been  called  in  to  illus- 
trate Infanta  Eulalia's  articles  on  the  great 
personages  of  Europe  which  will  be  begun  in 
the  March  Century  Magazine  under  the  demo- 
cratic title  of  "Cabbages  and  Kings."  Mr. 
Herford  has  made  a  series  of  cartoons  which 
are  said  to  be  quite  delightful,  and  none  the 
less  so  because  they  are  not  too  literal.  The 
line,  "The  Kaiser's  attention  to  details  is  ex- 
traordinary," is  illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  his 
imperial  majesty  in  the  chicken  yard  laying 
down  the  law  to  a  hen.  Simon  Lake,  the  au- 
thor of  an  article  on  submarines,  which  will 
also  appear  in  this  number,  is  the  inventor  of 
the  even-keel  type  of  subarine  torpedo-boat. 
His  first  experimental  craft  was  built  in  1S94. 
Three  years  after  the  famous  Argonaut  was 
constructed,  the  first  submarine  to  operate 
successfully  in  the  open  sea.  Mr.  Lake  be- 
lieves that  the  submarine  has  a  potential  power 
to  destroy  an  invading  force  and  also  to  pre- 
vent an  invading  force  from  leaving  its  own 
harbors  or  roadsteads,  but  that  it  is  itself  use- 
less for  invading  purposes. 

■«*♦* 

"On  the  Fighting  Line,"  by  Constance 
Smedley,  which  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just 
published,  is  the  story,  told  in  the  first  per- 
son, of  a  brave-hearted  girl  who  has  entered 
the  busy  and  callous  industrial  world  brimful 
of  enthusiasm  to  do  more  than  her  part,  in  the 
conviction  that  the  firm  in  which  she  is  a 
humble  but  vitalized  cog  represents  not  only 
a  dominating  monument  of  financial  greatness, 
but  is  the  ally  of  empire  and  the  embodiment 
of  chivalry.  The  novel  offers  a  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  the  present  and  of  the  place  of  women 
in  the  world  order,  but  the  deeper  thoughts 
on  social  and  economic  conditions  that  it 
stirs  into  being  do  not  detract  from  its 
strength  and  appeal  as  a  love  story  in  which 
the   right   man  finally   wins   the   right  woman. 


t   DIEGQ 


Santa 

The  Angel — 

—Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles— and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.m. 

Santa  Fe     '  San  Francisco,  673  Market  St.,  Phone  KearuY  315 
City  Offices  i"  Oakland.  1218  Broadway.  Phone  Lakeside  425 


\S        A.         N 
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The  unslaked  appetite  of  theatre-goers  for 
the  dancing  entertainment  is  indicated  by  the 
speedy  return  of  Ruth  St.  Denis  with  her 
troupe  of  dancers,  who  are  giving  a  changed 
programme  during  their  week's  engagement  at 
the  Alcazar. 

The  advent  of  the  Russian  ballet  in  America 
has  set  the  standard  for  high-class  dancing  en- 
tertainments, to  which  class  Ruth  St.  Denis 
belongs.  The  developing  of  a  story  or  sym- 
bolical idea  by  pantomime  plays  is  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  "Radha"  and  ''The  Garden  of 
Kama''  form  two  beautiful  instances  of  this 
most  beautiful  phase  of  the  art  of  the  dance. 
Besides  these  features  the  "Divertisse- 
ment," which  includes  a  number  of  solo  or 
duo  dancers,  is  introduced.  In  this  the  indi- 
vidual talent  of  the  company  is  allowed  ample 
expression.  Hilda  Beyer,  Mile.  Psychema, 
and  Miss  Yon  Hoff  are  those  among  the 
women  dancers  who  possess  particular  indi- 
viduality and  charm.  Hilda  Beyer  is  a  dancer 
who.  like  Mrs.  Douglas  Crane,  attitudinizes 
so  prettily  and  with  such  graceful  movements 
of  her  head  and  arms,  that  she  weaves  a  spell 
over  one's  aesthetic  sensibilities.  She  was 
particularly  charming  in  "The  Pipes  of  Pan." 
Costumed  in  pale  rose  Grecian  draperies,  and 
garlanded  with  sprays  of  vernal  spring  foliage, 
she  was  a  lovely  expression  of  the  pagan  joy- 
ousness  of  youth,  and  gayly  animated  with  the 
instinct  of  the  dance.  The  Barcarolle,  danced 
with  Mr.  Ted  Shawn  to  the  languorously  sweet 
music  from  "Hoffman's  Love  Tales,"  also 
demonstrated  this  attractive  dancer's  tempera- 
mental and  physical  fitness  for  the  graceful 
art  she  practices,  and  the  youth  and  graceful 
physical  proportions  of  Mr.  Ted  Shawn  com- 
pleted the  charming  suggestion  of  this  dance. 
Another  attractive  disciple  is  Miss  Von 
Hoff,  who  captured  the  audience  by  the  frolic- 
some grace  of  her  dainty  "Pierette,"  dancing 
and  revolving  on  her  little  toes  in  the  style  of 
the   European  dancers. 

Mile.  Psychema,  a  tall,  lithe  dancer  of  an 
un-American  countenance,  has  pronounced 
personality  and  originality  of  style.  Her 
shape  and  phj-siognomy  lend  themselves  grace- 
fully to  the  slightly  bizarre,  as  shown  in  her 
picturesquely  angular  "Danse  Egyptienne"  and 
her  "Gavotte  Grotesque."  in  which  latter 
dance  her  costume  is  a  triumph  of  striking  ec- 
centricity. 

The  Misses  Pearce,  Wise,  and  Dickens, 
pretty  girls,  practiced  poseurs,  and  graceful 
dancers,  offer,  by  the  finish  of  their  work,  a 
tribute  to  the  good  judgment  of  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  in  selecting  them.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Shawn  himself,  Mr.  Foote  as  a 
utility  dancer  and  four  or  five  Asiatics  com- 
plete the  company. 

Mr.  Ted  Shawn  is  that  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  dance  and  pantomime  sketches,  a 
good-looking,  virile,  strong,  and  graceful 
dancer.  Masculinity  counts  very  markedly  in 
entertainments  of  the  kind,  and  girl  substi- 
tutes won't  do.  A  girl  as  Kama,  for  instance, 
in  that  Orientally  frank  love  play,  "The  Gar- 
den of  Kama."  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
completing  the  candidly  erotic  suggestion  of 
the  piece.  There  is  a  directness  and  sim- 
plicity to  the  eroticism  of  the  play  which, 
while  it  might  offend  a  New  England  spinster 
or  a  sophisticated  matron  who  could  swallow 
whole  a  leering  musical  comedy,  appeals  pleas- 
urably  to  the  poetic  instinct  in  us,  which  will- 
ingly accepts  the  elemental  principles  of  life 
thus  presented,  provided  they  are  beautiful  and 
idealized.  Ruth  St.  Denis  herself  played  the 
role  of  the  heroine  of  this  charmingly  Oriental 
sketch,  and  established  her  ability  to  strike  an 
entirely  different  note  from  that  we  had 
marked  in  "The  Snake-Charmer"  and  "The 
Peacock."  The  love-languishings  of  the  en- 
amored maiden  who  had  been  wounded  by 
Kama's  invincible  dart  were  gracefully  and 
poetically  portrayed,  and  the  presence  of  the 
triumphant  lover,  godlike  still  under  his 
humble  fisherman's  garb,  rounded  out  with  ex- 
cellent effect  this  picturesquely  beautiful  pan- 
tomimed love-poem.  A  very  charming  ele- 
ment in  the  success  of  the  piece  was  the 
gTacerul  dancing  and  expressive  pantomime  of 
the  f.mr  village  girls,  whose  maiden  modesties 
and  womanly  surrenders  were  alike  expressed 
v.itl    picturesque   fidelity. 

I     rather    imagine    that    Miss    St.     Denis's 

nat     al     taste     finds      fullest     expression      in 

"Rac-ja."      I    did    not    care    for    her    comedy 

se   Impromptu,"  which  is  merely  a  con- 

and    is   not,    temperamentally,    in   her 


line,  but  her  tastes.  I  should  judge,  incline 
strongly  toward  the  exotic,  the  mystic,  the 
symbolic.  The  excellent  judgment  she  has 
shown  in  selections,  in  stage  settings,  and  in 
the  themes  chosen,  show  this.  "Radha"  is 
the  most  beautiful  number  on  the  programme. 
It  is  "The  Mystic  Dance  of  the  Five  Senses," 
and  those  who  saw  Ruth  St-  Denis  on  her 
first  visit  will  not  easily  forget  the  glimmer- 
ing goddess  seated  cross-legged  in  her  shrine. 
She  always  has  beautiful  settings  to  these 
dance-pantomimes.  In  "The  Garden  of  Kama" 
the  representation  of  the  Indian  compound 
was  made  simply,  showing  a  beautiful  barrier 
of  Hindu  design  that  resembled  lace-work  in 
wood.  A  well-basin,  a  couple  of  trees  sym- 
metrically disposed,  and  large  calm  spaces  of 
sky  and  sea  completed  this  harmonious  com- 
position. "Radha"  showed  the  carven  shrine 
of  the  goddess  as  the  central  and  suggestive 
object,  and  all  the  color  scheme  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  temple  seemed  selected  to  tone 
in  with  this  brown  of  carved  wood  and  the 
rich  darkness  of  the  native  priests'  uncovered 
arms  and  shoulders.  Wreaths  of  vapor  rose 
from  the  incense  vessels,  and  the  fragrance 
of  incense  reached  our  nostrils.  Some  were 
not  sure,  as  the  priests  performed  the  act  of 
worship,  whether  that  jeweled  immobility 
seated  in  the  Eastern  attitude  of  meditation, 
was  a  human  being  or  an  idol.  It  was  Ruth 
St.  Denis,  costumed  as  the  goddess  "Radha," 
who  was  brought  to  temporary  life  by  the 
mystic  incantations  of  the  high  priest.  The 
goddess,  descending  from  her  shrine,  gives  the 
dance  of  the  five  senses,  closing  with  the  fren- 
zied whirl  indicative  of  the  madness  and  de- 
spair of  self-abandonment,  to  their  ma- 
terialistic thrall.  Then  slowly,  solemnly,  she 
steps  back  to  her  pedestal  and  relapses  again 
into  the  peaceful  immobility  of  renunciation. 
The  whole  effect  was  most  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  symbolism  gave  a  wealth  of 
significance  to  the  dances  which  greatly  in- 
tensified the  sense  of  pleasure. 

Now  that  we  have  recovered  from  the  de- 
lusion that  the  naked  foot  is  a  shocking  sight 
I  have  an  idea  that  we  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  the  curves  made  by  it 
in  its  unfettered  state.  As  "Radha"  Ruth 
St.  Denis  wore  a  most  beautiful  costume  con- 
sisting principally  of  a  webbed,  closely  fitting 
covering  of  pale  golden  tan,  with  graduated 
strands  and  bands  of  jewels  falling  from  her 
neck  to  her  knees.  On  her  feet  she  wore 
nothing  but  a  band  of  jewels,  spanning  each 
one  across  the  arch,  and  fitting  snugfy  in  the 
graceful  hollow  beneath.  The  rich  simplicity 
of  this  effect,  setting  off  the  natural,  beauti- 
ful curves  of  a  naked  foot,  could  never  be 
attained  by  the  most  sumptuous  footgear  ever 
constructed.  And  could  Mile.  Psychema  in 
her  "Danse  Egyptienne"  ever  have  afforded  us 
those  waves  of  aesthetic  appreciation  when  she 
pointed  her  unshod  feet  in  the  picturesque 
Egypt*311  angles  if  she  had  had  them  covered 
with  pink  satin  high-heeled  slippers,  or  even 
with  antique  sandals  ?  No,  the  slippers  belong 
with  the  gavottes  and  the  minuets  and  the 
modern  dances,  but  in  these  portrayals  of  an- 
tique Oriental  gods  and  villagers  of  Hindu 
myths  the  bare,  beautiful,  unhampered  foot, 
bending  and  turning  in  beautiful  forms  and 
motions,  has  its  right  of  place. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


An  over-copious  but  very  good  bill  at  the 
Orpheum  this  week  draws  the  usual  attend- 
ance and  the  usual  appreciators,  in  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  multitudes  are 
patronizing  the  attractions  of  the  Joy  Zone. 
Edwin  Stevens,  with  his  tiny  partner,  Tina 
Marshall,  continues  during  this  week,  giving 
three  separate  sketches,  the  first  showing  Mr. 
Stevens  as  an  Irish  policeman  with  a  warm 
heart  fathering  a  slum-child  who  has  lost  her 
only  friend  by  death. 

In  "The  Rising  Generation"  Mr.  Stevens 
appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  as  an  old 
Southern  gentleman,  equally  divided  between 
i  opposition  to  his  pet  granddaughter's  too-early 
[  marriage  and  bristling  hostility  toward  the  as- 
sociate grandparent  of  the  young  lady,  who 
also  dares  to  interpose  his  objections.  The 
Eve  instinct  of  the  child  bride-to-be  enables 
her  to  strategize  the  affectionate  old  man  into 
giving  his  consent,  and  the  act  has  a  pretty- 
wind-up . 

In  "Dick  Swiveler"  the  celebrated  airy  persi- 
,  fiage  of  this  favorite   Dickens  character  lost 
much  of  its  airiness  under  Mr.  Stevens's  rather 
over-unctuous  touch.     His  unusual  height  and 
,  big  voice  and  a  certain  quality  of  physical  dom- 
,  ination  that  he  has  rather  unfit   him   for  the 
j  role.      That  he   does  it  so   well  is  an   indica- 
tion of  his  ability  to  overcome  disabilities,  or, 
rather,     unsuitabilities.      The     little     partner, 
whose  adaptability  to  training  rather  than  in- 
nate talent  renders  her  a  valuable  coadjutor, 
was,    in   appearance    and   in    the   sense    of   a 
timid  but  admiring  subordinate,  a  very  valu- 
able element  in  the  sketch. 

Another  sketch  the  sentiment  of  which 
pleased  the  audience  is  "The  Wall  Between," 
in  which  the  idea  is  used,  as  in  Rostand's 
"The  Romanesques,"  of  placing  a  tall  stone 
wall  between  two  young  people  of  antipathetic 
houses,  which  their  youthful  love  enables  them 
to  surmount  An  attractive  couple  rendered 
the  short  but  pleasing  sketch  simply  and  pret- 


tily, and  with  much  greater  good  taste  than 
is  usually  seen  in  vaudeville  love  sketches. 
Clarence  Oliver  is  a  very  fetching  young  lover, 
and  his  representation  of  a  boyishly  enamored 
state  had  a  suggestion  of  reality  to  it  that  ap- 
pealed sympathetically,  and  Georgie  Olp  has 
the  requisite  girlish  charm.  Both  know  how 
to  make  their  dialogue  telling  without  being 
squashy,  as  was  attested  by  the  sympathetic 
response  of  their  audience. 

This  is  a  week  of  sketches,  or  playlets,  or 
dialogues,  whatever  one  may  choose  to  call 
them.  "The  Sons  of  Abraham"  is  a  Hebrew 
sketch  of  a  family  group,  consisting  of  father 
and  two  sons,  with  an  old  retainer  added,  al- 
though a  business  office,  instead  of  a  home, 
is  the  locale  of  the  action.  Mr.  Hugh  Her- 
bert, co-author  with  George  V.  Hobart,  evi- 
dently makes  a  specialty  of  Hebrew  charac- 
terization, himself  impersonating  with  quiet, 
unspectacular,  unum.tuous  certainty  the  old 
father,  retired  from  business,  whose  anti- 
quated ideas  are  derided  by  his  two  aspiring 
and  rather  heavily  plunging  sons.  The  quiet, 
casual  way  in  which  the  sons  are  rescued 
from  business  difficulties,  set  again  on  their 
financial  feet,  and  affectionately  invited  to  a 
homely  supper  makes  an  excellent  climax  and 
reveals  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  methods,  although  the  sketch  is  a 
little  too  profuse  and  leisurely  in  its  dia- 
Iuogue. 

I  suppose,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we 
may  call  "The  Edge  of  the  World"  a  sketch. 
It  is  really  a  riot  of  color,  with  some  shadowy 
meaning  to  it,  as  indicated  by  the  explanatory 
text.  That,  however,  is  merely  an  excuse  for 
the  appearance  of  floods  of  color,  which  some- 
times are  thrown  on  the  screen  in  the  shape  of 
polychromatic  landscapes  and  sometimes 
merely  bubble  and  gush  and  squirt  in  rather 
unpleasantly  suggestive  outlines.  It  makes 
one  think  of  seasickness,  or  the  creation  of 
animal  life,  or  unpleasant  beasts  or  fishes 
which  squirt  venom  in  order  to  escape  their 
enemies.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  pretty 
part  of  "The  Edge  of  the  World"  sufficiently 
overbalances  the  unpretty  part. 

The  act  of  James  Hussey  and  Jack  Bojie 
is,  in  seeming,  an  imitation  of  the  Howard 
brothers,  who  are  appearing  this  week  in  "The 
Whirl  of  the  World,"  in  their  patter  talk. 
One  of  the  pair  is  quite  suggestive  in  appear- 
ance of  Willie  Howard,  and  puts  on  the  same 
semi-childish  Hebraic  accent.  The  other  is 
his  feeder,  and  appears  to  be  in  stitches  the 
whole  time  over  the  wit  of  his  associate,  in 
which  appreciation  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
his  joke-partner  very  heartily  joined.  In  fact 
the  pair  departed  very  radically  from  that  es- 
tablished principle  that  a  comedian  must  never 
seem  to  be  amused  by  himself,  since  by  so 
doing  he  lessens  the  amusement  of  his  au- 
dience. This  is  a  world  of  exceptions,  how- 
ever, for  the  audience  laughed  and  ac- 
claimed.' 

Another  patter  sketch,  that  of  George 
Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt,  we  have  already  seen 
in  "The  Passing  Show  of  1913-14."  Sadie 
Burt  is  "cute,"  and  all  her  business  revolves 
around  that  fact.  She  is  a  tiny  thing  with 
minute  feet,  and  a  childish  voice,  and  a  baby 
accent,  and  makes  quite  a  telling  contrast  in 
fetching  femininity  to  her  tall,  well-groomed, 
athletic  partner. 

Only  one  purely  musical  number  this  week 
demonstrates  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  vaudeville 


programmes,  Mr.  Alexander  Macfadyen  is  a 
talented  young  man  with  a  wild,  delirious 
plume  of  tossing  hair  over  one  eyebrow,  who 
can  both  compose  music  and  play  the  piano. 
I  think,  however,  that  this  slender  but  steel- 
wristed  youth  will  be  obliged  to  pay  an  extra 
assessment  every  time  he  uses  a  piano,  so  mer- 
ciless is  he  in  his  onslaught  on  the  strings 
when  he  attacks  the  bass  regions  of  the  key- 
board. The  keys  are  whanged  with  such  en- 
ergy that  the  chords  are  unpleasantly  metallic, 
a  mistake  that  he  does  not  fall  into  with  such 
ardor  when  his  practiced  fingers  draw  showers 
of  pearls  from  the  treble  keys. 

Messrs.  Charles  and  Henry  Rigoletto  are 
two  handsome,  versatile  young  men  with  fine 
eyes,  intelligent  brows,  and  something  of  a 
look  of  clean  young  manhood  about  them  who 
give  a  very  long  and  varied  act,  in  which 
their  claim  to  be  "instrumentalists,  jugglers, 
Chinese  tricksters,  mimics,  illusionists,  acro- 
bats, aerial  gymnasts,  and  plastic  poseurs" 
turns  out  to  be  quite  just.  Their  act  is  so 
long  and  varied  that  one  has  a  feeling  that 
theirs  is  a  youthful  prodigality  and  that  they 
are  wasteful  with  their  talents  and  their  ideas. 
They  easily  have  enough  material  in  their  one 
act  for  half  a  dozen  ordinary  ones,  and  even- 
thing  they  do  is  done  well.  One  of  them  is 
more  in  the  spotlight  than  the  other,  being  a 
little  more  daring,  more  dashing,  more 
original,  and,  probably,  more  gifted  with  in- 
itiative. But  they  work  together  admirably, 
whether  in  the  domain  of  music,  of  stage  il- 
lusion, or  of  acrobatics.  They  have  a  pro- 
nounced aesthetic  sense,  as  shown  in  the  hand- 
some hangings  which  they  use  as  a  background 
and  in  the  set  of  plastic  poses  which  the> 
presented.  In  these  their  powerful,  muscular. 
yet  youth  fully  slender  bodies  had  no  other 
covering  than  Greek  buskins  and  trunks,  and 
thej-  gave  some  repetitions  of  the  striking 
Greek  bas-reliefs  and  statues  that  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  given  by  marbleized  living 
models  at  the  Orpheum.  A  muscle  exhibit 
given  by  the  senior,  or  at  least  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  two,  in  which  he  caused  great 
bunches  of  satiny  muscles  to  quiver,  and 
ripple,  and  swell,  and  dance,  was  watched  with 
fascination  by  the  audience,  many  of  whom, 
no  doubt,  among  the  men  drew  amazed  and 
unflattering  comparisons  between  their  own 
starved  muscular  endowment  and  the  equip- 
ment of  this  young  man,  who,  no  doubt, 
started  many  a  fluttering  in  gentle,  strength- 
worshipping  feminine  bosoms. 

We  had  a  surprise  party  at  the  end  in  see- 
ing in  the  moving  pictures  the  representation 
of  the  Saturday  parade  of  San  Francisco  citi- 
zens and  citizenesses  along  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
as  well  as  the  entry  at  the  imposing  Scott 
Street  gates  of  the  Exposition.  It  gave  a 
joyous  effect,  as  the  packed  or  marching  thou- 
sands were  seen  to  be  fairly  spilling  over 
with  the  holiday  spirit.  San  Franciscans  are 
going  to  be  immensely  interested  in  looking  at 
themselves  in  these  pictures,  and  the  only 
pity  is  that  the  opportunity  for  investigation 
of  familiar  faces  among  the  marching  host 
is  restricted  on  account  of  the  necessarily 
rapid  presentation  of  the  pictures. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
•♦* 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  are  on  their  fun- 
making  way  here.  This  comedy  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  entire  New  York  cast,  one  of 
the  strongest   ever  organized. 
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"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  at  the  Columbia. 

"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  is  the  title 
of  the  latest  farce  Messrs.  Cohan  and  Harris 
will  present  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  begin- 
ning Sunday  evening,  February  28,  including 
matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  each  week, 
with  the  original  New  York  and  Chicago  cast 
of  players,  including  Cyril  Scott. 

If  we  are  to  believe  an  Eastern  contempo- 
rary, the  Cohan  mystery-farce,  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate,"  is  a  combination  of  farce, 
satire,  mystery,  thrills,  melodrama,  and  a  thou- 
sand laughs,  all  made  into  the  best  play  that 
has  so  far  come  from  the  prolific  Cohan  pen. 
To  quote  William  Hallowell  Magee,  the  hero 
of  it  all,  the  whole  play  is  a  wild,  thrill- 
ing tale  for  the  "tired  business  man's  tired 
wife."  Chases  after  fortune,  crooked  poli- 
ticians double-crossing  each  other,  and  a 
charming  adventuress  who  triple-crosses  the 
lot  of  them. 

It  is  all  very  melodramatic,  but  Mr.  Cohan 
has  clothed  it  with  a  mantle  of  mystery  that 
makes  the  advancement  of  the  plot  a  thrilling 
tale  indeed,  and  for  good  measure  he  has 
punctuated  it  with  as  many  laughs  as  there 
are  petals  in  a  Golden  Wedding  chrysanthe- 
mum.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
headed  by  Mme.  Eleonora  de  Cisneros,  who 
has  the  distinction  of  having  made  more  ap- 
pearances in  the  great  opera  houses  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  than  any  other  prima  donna 
of  American  birth,  and  it  may  be  stated  that 
with  iew  exceptions  no  singer  of  any  na- 
tionality has  been  so  universally  honored  in 
the  old  and  new  world.  For  four  seasons  she 
was  leading  mezzo-soprano  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  for  two  seasons  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
and  for  two  seasons  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York.  Owing  to  the  European 
war  all  her  plans  for  this  year  have  been  of 
necessity  changed,  and  for  a  brief  period  she 
will  hearken  to  the  call  of  Orpheum  vaude- 
ville. 

Valerie  Bergere,  who  is  an  artist  to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  has  the  credit  of  having 
produced  more  successful  one-act  plays  than 
any  other  actress  in  the  world.  This  season 
she  is  presenting  a  melodramatic  comedy  by 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  entitled  "The  Locks  of 
Panama,"  which  is  founded  on  fact. 

Ray  Samuels,  "the  Blue  Streak  of  Vaude- 
ville," is  in  a  class  by  herself.  She  is  blessed 
with  the  comic  spirit,  a  most  magnetic  per- 
sonality, and  sings  her  songs  in  a  manner 
which  is  essentially  her  own. 

Ma  Belle,  who  leads  her  own  ballet  in  a 
splendidly  arranged  series  of  dances,  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  management  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome,  where  she  scored 
an   instantaneous    triumph. 

Loughlin's  clever  canine  comedians  will  per- 
form a  number  of  original,  wonderful,  and 
amusing  stunts. 

With  this  programme  Hussey  and  Byle,  Oli- 
ver and  Olp,  "The  Edge  of  the  World,"  and 
Whiting  and  Burt  will  close  their  engage- 
ments.  

Submarine  Pictures  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

The  unusual  novelty  of  seeing  what  life  is 
like  under  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  offered 
to  the  public  of  this  city,  as  the  famous  Wil- 
liamson Submarine  Motion  Pictures  have  been 
secured  as  the  attraction  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
for  the  week  of  February  28  to  March  6,  two 
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exhibitions  being  given  daily  at  two  and  eight- 
twenty  p.  m.,  with  a  special  matinee  at  four 
p.  m.   for  the  benefit  of  school  children. 

The  Williamson  Expedition  selected  the 
waters  around  the  Bahama  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies  as  the  scene  of  the  activity,  for  j 
it  is  there  that  the  water  is  remarkably  clear 
and  marine  life  is  in  abundance.  So  clear  did 
the  inventors  find  the  water  that  they  were 
enabled  to  photograph  objects  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  feet  while  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  even  attempt  to 
describe  the  fascination  and  beauty  of  the  sub- 
marine pictures,  for  one  is  carried  on  a  trip 
of  one  hundred  miles  beneath  the  seas  and 
is  entranced  with  views  of  marine  gardens, 
myriads  of  strange  fish,  many  unknown  to 
science,  wrecks  of  forgotten  ships,  coral  reefs, 
and  valleys  of  strange  fantastic  formation, 
deadly  sharks  engaged  in  combat,  and  a  thrill- 
ing scene  of  Ernest  Williamson  plunging  amid 
a  school  of  ferocious  man-eating  "tigers  of 
the  sea"  and  killing  one  of  them  with  a 
long  knife  while  fathoms  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

Three  hundred  thousand  people  flocked  to 
see  these  submarine  pictures  in  three  months 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  success  has  been 
duplicated  in  all  cities  where  the  remarkable 
films  have  been  shown.  An  explanatory  lec- 
ture is  given  with  the  pictures,  which  are 
likely  to  draw  crowds  to  the  Cort  Theatre  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  judging  by  the  numerous 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  date 
of  the  exhibition  in  San  Francisco. 


"High  Jinks"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 
The  attraction  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  begin- 
ning March  7,  will  be  "High  Jinks,"  the  much- 
discussed  musical  jollity  which  ran  an  entire 
season  at  the  Casino,  New  York.  "High 
Jinks"  was  produced  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Arthur  Hammerstein,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Otto  Hauerbach  and  Rudolf  Friml, 
who  are  best  known  to  the  musical  world  as 
the  authors  of  "The  Firefly"  and  "Naughty 
Marietta."  The  same  cast  that  presented  the 
musical  comedy  in  New  York  will  be  seen 
here,  headed  by  Stella  Mayhew,  who  is  popu- 
lar in  San  Francisco. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Fresh  from  Salt  Lake  City  are  ten  stunning 
society  beauties  who  make  up  the  chorus  of 
"The  Wrong  Bird,"  the  feature  attraction  on 
the  new  bill  which  opens  at  the  Pantages  on 
Sunday.  The  production  was  written  by  Mar- 
garet Whitney,  a  twenty-three- year-old  Salt 
Lake  City  girl,  who  has  staged  a  half-dozen 
musical-comedy  successes.  The  leading  role 
will  be  taken  by  A.  Morse  Moon,  a  legitimate 
comedian,  who  has  scored  a  great  personal 
hit  with  the  piece.  The  scene  of  the  musical 
skit  is  laid  in  a  taxidermist  shop,  with  the 
action  of  the  piece  interspersed  with  thirty 
minutes  of  catchy  song  numbers  and  brilliant 
dialogue.  Among  the  song  numbers,  all  of 
which  are  exclusive,  are  "Good-Morning," 
"Poor  Little  Bird,"  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
numbers   in   the   production,    "Dearie    Girl." 

Balaban,  uniquely  styled  "the  misleading 
vocalist,"  is  the  legitimate  rival  of  Julian 
Eltinge.  Balaban  bears  the  distinction  of 
having  appeared  at  Hammerstein's  Victoria 
Theatre  for  seven  successive  weeks.  He  is  a 
good  pianist  and  possesses  a  lyric  soprano 
voice   of  much   sweetness. 

"Service,"  a  thrilling  railroad  dramatic  epi- 
sode, with  Harry  Cornell,  Ethel  Corley,  and 
company,  is  one  of  the  big  hits  of  the  new 
show.  This  act  was  written  by  Harry  Girard, 
author  of  "The  Alaskan,"  and  is  said  to  be 
an  actual  incident  which  happened  to  the 
writer.  The  scenic  effects  of  the  playlet  show 
an  express  car  running  at  full  speed  with  a 
hold-up  taking  place  in  view  of  the  audience. 
Xervins  and  Erwood  have  a  comedy  skit 
entitled  "The  Coalman  and  the  Maid." 

Argo,  a  young  Italian,  will  offer  sweet  se- 
lections on  the  harp. 

The  performance  will  open  with  a  duo  of 
clever  English  eccentrics,  Cummin  and  Sea- 
mon.  The  two-reel  Keystone  comedy  laugh- 
makers   will   also   be  shown. 

«•» 

Percy  Aldridge  Grainger,  the  young  Aus- 
tralian pianist,  now  in  America,  has  had  a 
meteorically  swift  career  as  a  composer. 
Three  years  ago  he  had  published  nothing,  and 
today  more  than  forty  of  his  works  have  ap- 
peared in  the  catalogues  of  Schott  and  Schir- 
mer.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  per- 
formed of  British  orchestral  composers.  His 
works  have  been  received  with  unvarying 
favor  in  England,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Scandinavia,  and  the  recent  praise  accorded 
him  when  Walter  Damrosch  played  his  "Shep- 
herd's Hey,"  "Irish  Tune,"  and  "Molly  on  the 
Shore"  shows  that  his  music  is  already  well 
liked  in  America. 


A  new  publishing  house  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  New  York  under  the  name  Robert 
Appleton,  Inc.,  by  the  grandson  of  Daniel 
Appleton,  who  founded  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Robert  Appleton,  the  president  of  the  new 
corporation,  recently  completed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia  at  a  cost 
of  more   than   half  a  million  dollars. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

The  Zimbalist  Concert  Tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  February  28,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Zimbalist,  the  brilliant 
young  Russian  master  of  the  violin,  will  give 
his  only  recital  of  the  season. 

His  technic  is  impeccable,  his  tone  is  like 
that  of  a  glorious  human  voice,  his  interpre- 
tations are  those  of  a  master-musician,  and 
his  whole  style  of  playing  is  invested  with  a 
charm  that  is  both  irresistible  and  indescrib- 
able. 

Assisted  by  the  splendid  pianist  Chotzinoff, 
Zimbalist  will  play  the  important  "Sonata"  in 
D  minor  by  Brahms,  the  seldom  heard  "Con- 
certo," No.  9,  by  Spohr,  Wieniawskie's  fan- 
tasie  on  Gounod's  "Faust,"  two  "Hungarian 
Dances"  by  Brahms,  "Chanson  Triste"  by  Ka- 
Hnnikow,  "Tambourin  Chinois"  by  Kxeisler, 
and  a  group  of  four  old  classics  by  Haydn, 
Couperin,  Handel,  and  Rameau.  Altogether  it 
is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and  novel  pro- 
grammes of  violin  music  ever  offered  in  this 
country. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  

Chicago  Critics  Praise  the  Fullers. 

Lovers  of  something  at  once  interesting, 
lovely,  and  unusual  should  not  fail  to  attend 
one  or  more  of  the  delightful  recitals  of  the 
Misses  Dorothy.  Rosalind,  and  Cynthia  Fuller, 
at  Sorosis  Hall,  536  Sutter  Street.  These 
young  ladies  will  give  a  different  programme 
each  evening  of  the  week  of  March  1  (except 
Tuesday),  with  matinees  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

San  Franciscans  are  not  always  quick  to 
patronize  newcomers  and  occasionally  real 
artists  have  been  compelled  to  visit  here  sev- 
eral times  before  securing  the  recognition  due 
them  ;  therefore,  in  order  that  lovers  of  choice 
music  may  immediately  become  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  the  Misses  Fuller,  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  Chicago  Journal  of  re- 
cent   date    is   given  : 

"There  is  joy  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
go  to  the  Little  Theatre  these  days,  for  Dor- 
othy, Rosalind,  and  Cynthia  Fuller,  those  three 
charming  specialists  in  British  folk-songs,  are 
now  occupying  the  tiny  stage,  and  the  demon- 
strations of  their  country's  song  lore  are  en 
tirely  captivating,  as  indeed  they  always  were 
One  hardly  knows  what  to  admire  the  more, 
the  appearance  of  the  artists  on  the  stage,  or 
the  dainty  accuracy  with  which  they  project 
their  songs  to  the  audience.  The  Fullers  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  pronounce 
their  words,  so  that  no  syllable  is  lost  to  the 
audience,  of  how  to  make  their  words  fall 
caressingly  on  the  ear  from  their  own  sheer 
beauty,  and  of  how  to  interpret  and  project 
many  different  emotions.     This  is  a  high  art." 


Joint  Concert  by  Alma  Gluck  and  Zimbalist. 
A  concert  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
heard  here  in  many  years  will  be  the  combi- 
nation event  by  Alma  Gluck,  prima  donna,  and 
Zimbalist,  the  Russian  violinist,  announced  for 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  7,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 

Alma  Gluck  and  Efrem  Zimbalist  were  mar- 
ried just  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  present 
transcontinental  tour  is  somewhat  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  honeymoon  journey.  Although  this 
combination  concert  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive events  that  Manager  Greenbaum  has  ever 
arranged,  he  announces  that  the  prices  will  be 
no  higher  than  at  the  regular  Alma  Gluck  con- 
certs. 

The  programme  will  indeed  be  a  colossal 
feast  of  beautiful  music.  Mme.  Gluck's  con- 
tributions will  include  the  "Aria"  from  Char- 
pentier's  opera  "Louise"  (Depuis  le  Jour)  ; 
Schubert's  "Der  Neugirige" ;  Beethoven's 
"Haiden-Roeslein"  ;  "Sonntag"  and  "Liebliche 
Wange,"  by  Brahms,  and  the  following  "Folk 
Songs"  in  their  original  text :  Hebrew, 
"Maierke  mein  Suhn,"  arranged  by  Maurice 
Ravel ;  Italian,  "La  Colomba" ;  Spanish, 
"Tu"  ;  Scotch.  "Will  Ye  Gang,  Lassie,  Gaiis"  ; 
French,  "Le  Beger  auz  Champs" ;  German, 
"Der  Jaeger";  American   (to  be  selected). 

Zimbalist's  solo  numbers  will  include  the 
"Sonata"  in  E,  by  Handel ;  "Le  Petit  Berger," 
Debussy  ;  "Aria."  Bach  ;  numbers  by  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms,  and  a  "Russian 
Dance"  of  his  own  composition. 

Then  the  voice  will  blend  with  the  violin  in 
renditions  of  Massenet's  ''Elegie"  and  Braga's 
"The  Angel's  Serenade."  Manager  Green- 
baum hopes  to  induce  them  to  add  Schubert's 
"Ave  Maria"  to  this  group. 

Mail  orders  for  this  event  may  now  be  ad- 
dressed to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s.  Next  Wednesday  the  offices  will 
open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


Dates  tor  Maggie  Teyte  Concert  Arranged. 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  March  14  and  21, 
the  English  soprano,  Maggie  Teyte.  will  give 
two  unusual  programmes  of  song  at  the  Co-, 
lumbia  Theatre. 

For  the  past  four  years  Miss  Teyte  has 
been  winning  successions  of  triumphs  at  the 
world's  greatest  opera  houses  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  platform. 


In  concert  Miss  Teyte  specializes  on  old  and 
modern  French  and  English  songs,  and  these, 
interspersed  with  her  favorite  operatic  arias, 
combine  to  make  her  programme  quite  differ- 
ent from  any  yet  offered  here. 

Mail  orders  for  the  Maggie  Teyte  concerts 
may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 

In  Oakland  she  will  be  heard  at  a  special 
concert  in  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  on  Friday 
afternoon,  March  19,  at  three-fifteen.  For 
this  event  mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to 
H.  W.  Bishop,  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  Oak- 
land.   

Shortly  after  Easter  the  famous  Dutch 
lieder-singer.  Julia  Culp,  will  give  a  series  ot 
recitals  here. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Frank    W.    Healy   presents 

The  MISSES  FULLER 

(Dorothy,   Rosalind,   and  Cynthia) 

Of   Sturminster   Newton,    Dorset,    England, 

in 

English,   Scottish  and   Irish   Folk -Songs 

at 
SOROSIS  HALL,  536  Suiter  Street 

Every  evening,  week  of  March  1st  (except 
Tuesday),  at  8:30;  Thursday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  at  3. 

Tickets  $1  evenings,  50c  afternoons.  Re- 
served seats  at   Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.   NOW. 


SVmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Hadley Conductor. 

Last  Subscription  Concert 

Season  1914-1915 

CORT,  Friday,  March  5,1915 

Soloist : 

EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

(VIOLINIST) 
Seats,  75c  to  $2.  Box  and  Loge  Seats,  $3. 
Tickets  on  sale  Monday,  March  1st,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Cort 
Theatre.  Mail  orders  with  checks  to  Fran*. 
W.    Healy,    Mgr.,    filled    now. 
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RPHF1IM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  llliUUl  Bamo,  SlKktoll  jjj  Powtn 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

ELEOXORA  de  CISXEROS,  Prima  Donna 
Mezzo-Soprano  from  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  La  Scala,  Milan;  VALERIE  BERGERE 
and  Her  Company,  presenting  Edgar  Allan 
Woolf's  Melodramatic  Comedy,  "The  Locks  of 
Panama";  RAY  SAMUELS,  "the  Blue  Streak 
of  Ragtime":  MA  BELLE  and  Her  Ballet; 
LOUGHLIN'S  COMEDY  CANINES;  OLI- 
VER and  OLP;  "THE  EDGE  OF  THE 
WORLD";  Last  Week,  HUSSEY  and  BOYLE 
and  WHITING  and  BURT. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^^ 


'Geary-  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Feb.    28 

Evenings,    50c    to    $2 

Matinees  Wed.  and  Sat.,  25c  to  $1.50 

COHAN'S   BEST  PLAY 

7    KEYS  TO 
BALDPATE 

Laughs — Mystery — Thrills 

With  CYRIL  SCOTT  and  ORIGINAL 

CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 

CAST. 


CORT; 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"The    Whirl    of   the    World" 

Beginning    Sunday    Matinee,    Feb.    28 

ONE    WEEK    ONLY 

Daily  at  2   p.   m.    and   8:20   p.   m. 

Special  School  Children's  Mat.  Daily  at  4  p.m. 

WILLIAMSON  SUBMARINE  PICTURES 

Absolutely  the  First  and  Only   Motion  Pictures 
Ever   Taken    at   the    Bottom   of   the    Se.i. 
Motion  Pictures  of  a  1000  Wonders. 
Night    prices    (reserved),   25c,   50c,    75c;    mat. 
prices,  25c  and  50c. 

NEXT— Beginning    Sun..    March    7,    "HIGH 
JINKS." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Oppoait.  Maaon 


Whitney- Mclntyre   presents   A.    Morse    Moon 
and     Company     of     TEN     REAL     SOCIETY 
BEAUTIES  in  "THE  WRONG  BIKD,"  lyrics 
and  music  by   Margaret   Whitney;    BALABAN, 
the  Misleading  Musical  Marvel;  Harry  Cornell. 
Ethel    Corley    and     Company    in    "SERVICE," 
a     Gripping     Dramalet     of     Railroad      Life; 
NEVINS  and    ERWOOD,   "The   l 
the     Maid";     ARGO.     the     S 
CUMMIN'  ami  SEAMON,  Com.  : 
2-REEL  KEYSTONE   COMEDY. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  27,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

\t  a  time  when  no  one  can  be  considered 
as  even  approximately  up  to  date  unless  he  is 
braving  or  sobbing  for  some  coercive  retorm 
it  is  strange  that  no  one  has  suggested  the 
muzzling  of  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis.  This  ex- 
traordinarily silly  lady,  who  never  in  her  lite 
did  anvthing  worth  six  lines  of  print  has  a 
rather  distinguished  husband  whose  name  is 
useful  to  her  when  she  feels  an  inner  craving 
for  the  limelight,  which  is  about  twice  a 
week.  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  has  written  several 
books  about  sex.  and  eroticism,  and  modesty, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  possibly  this  ex- 
plains his  wife's  conviction  that  nothing  exists 
except  sex,  and  that  there  is  no  other  prob- 
lem for  human  solution,  and  that  there  is 
no  one  but  herself  to  solve  it.  Now  if  Mrs. 
Havelock  Ellis  wishes  for  a  word  of  candm 
and  faithful  truth  she  shall  not  appeal  to  this 
column  in  vain.  Heaven  forbid.  Never  yet 
have  we  withheld  the  counsel  of  sagacity  from 
erring  womanhood  and  we  never  will.  So 
we  mav  say  to  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  that  but 
for  her  husband  she  would  never  have  been 
heard  of,  and  that  of  all  the  futile  feminists 
of  the  day  she  is  by  all  odds  the  most  inane. 

Xow  these  words  of  tender  remonstrance 
are  called  forth  by  two  suggestions  recently 
advanced  by  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  for  the  re- 
form of  marriage.  First  of  all  she  would  es- 
tablish the  experimental  marriage.  That  is  to 
say  she  would  allow  two  people  to  live  together 
for  a  year  and  the  union  could  then  be  dis- 
solved at  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties. 
And  secondly  there  should  be  separate  house- 
holds for  the  husband  and  wife,  or  at  least 
separate  rooms  that  should  be  sacred  from  in- 
trusion. 

Xow  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters here.  The  lucubrations  of  Mrs.  Havelock 
Ellis  do  not  ascend  to  the  plane  of  mentality-. 
They  belong  to  the  instinctual,  primitive,  or 
arboreal  stage  of  evolution,  and  therefore  are 
not  open  to  argument.  But  such  suggestions 
as  these  tend  to  confirm  a  suspicion  into 
which  we  are  being  slowly  and  unwillingly 
forced.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were 
filled  with  dread  that  women  intended  to  raise 
us  upward  to  their  own  level  of  morality. 
That  was  in  the  days  of  our  ingenuous  youth, 
when  we  assumed  that  all  glittering  things 
were  gold  and  that  appearances  were  indica- 
tions of  realities.  Now  we  are  entertaining 
a  corresponding  dread  that  women  are  intent 
upon  dragging  us  down  to  their  own  plane, 
where  the  ideals  of  promiscuity  and  free  love 
are  haloed  and  enshrined.  But  we  shall  re- 
sist. The  male  morality-  may  be  but  a  poor 
thing,  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  better  in 
sight-  We  men  will  defend  our  honor  at  the 
peril  of  our  lives.  We  shall  remember  the 
words  of  Solomon,  imparted  to  us  in  earlier 
days :  "My  son,  when  sinners  entice  thee 
consent  thou  not." 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  femi- 
nist movement  as  represented  by  such  persons 
as  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  concerned  only  with 
rich  women,  with  the  kind  of  women  who  can 
afford  the  separate  domestic  establishment  that 
she  advocates  and  to  whom  the  "custody  of 
the  child"  presents  no  financial  embarrass- 
ments. It  was  another  feminist  luminary  of 
the  same  calibre  who  suggested  that  mothers 
should  be  freed  from  the  cares  of  maternity 
by  the  employment  of  women  nurses.  Now  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  out- 
pourings of  the  majority  of  feminists  you  will 
find  that  their  championship  is  exclusively  of 
the  rich  woman  whose  one  idea  of  emancipa- 
tion is  idleness  and  promiscuity.  For  the  poor 
woman  they  care  nothing  at  all.  They  are  not 
interested  in  women  who  can  not  afford  a 
separate  domestic  establishment,  nor  a  private 
apartment,  nor  even  a  nursery  governess. 
Their  clients  are  the  women  journalistically 
described  as  "society,"  ''wealthy,'*  and  "promi- 
nent," and  whom  the  average  citizen  believes 
to  be  probably  disreputable.  But  one  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  what  the  average  woman 
thinks  of  it  all,  and  whether  she  approves  of 
"reforms"  that  set  up  promiscuity-  as  a  stand- 
ard of  social  life  and  that  deify  the  red  light 
as  the  proud  emblem  of  emancipation. 


Isadora  Duncan  complains  that  she  found 
Nen  York  "cruel,  vulgar,  cold,  heartless,  and 
devoid  of  feeling  for  the  higher  things."  Now 
New  York  is  certainly  a  cold  place  in  winter 
time,  but  the  aborigines  compensate  them- 
selves for  this  defect  by  wearing  clothes.  Isa- 
dora Duncan  should  have  tried  the  same  ex- 
pedient. 

Louis  Brandeis,  being  a  reformer,  wants  to 
prohibit  something  by  law.  Cela  va  sans  dire. 
That  is  what  a  reformer  is — one  who  is  deter- 
mined to  prohibit  others  from  doing  what  they 
want  to  do  and  that  he  does  not  want  to  do. 
Mr.  Brandeis  says  that  the  bargain  sale  must 
be  abolished. 

Now  it  would  be  a  pity  to  abolish  the  bar- 
gain sale.  It  affords  opportunities  for  the 
itu'  >■  of  psychology  not  elsewhere  obtainable. 
Of  course  there  are  bargain  sales  that  are 
and  truly  sales  of  bargains  and  that 
rc  .  ecessitated  by  stock  rearrangements  and 
iuence  of  seasons.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  bargain   sale  is   not  a   sale   of 


bargains  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  mesmeric  de- 
vice to  persuade  women  to  buy  high-priced 
articles  that  they,  do  not  need.  Indeed  it 
sometimes  actually  happens  that  the  prices  are 
advanced  instead  of  lowered,  and  a  real  re- 
duction on  a  few  articles  is  made  to  cover  an 
equally  real   increase   on   others. 

But"  women  are  learning  to  discriminate 
between  the  genuine  and  the  sham.  They  are 
learning  to  distrust  the  price  ticket  which 
proudly  announces  a  reduction  from  $42.50 
to  $1.45.     And  that  is  something  gained. 


The  question  of  the  maid  servant  is  once 
more  to  the  front,  and  both  in  America  and 
England.  "In  two  years  I  have  had  seven 
maids,"  said  a  woman  whose  story  is  told  in  a 
Western  newspaper.  The  sympathetic  friend 
to  whom  she  told  her  troubles  was  so  inter- 
ested that  she  investigated  the  matter.  She 
discovered  that  in  that  household  a  regular 
written  programme  was  made  out  for  each 
day  in  the  week,  which  the  maid  was  ex- 
pected to  follow  to  the  letter,  and  which  even 
with  energetic  working  would  keep  the 
average  woman  on  duty-  from  seven  o'clock- 
in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening, 
with  very  little  time  allowed  for  eating.  On 
Thursday  afternoons  it  would  be  two- thirty 
or  three  o'clock  before  she  could  get  awajT, 
and  upon  her  arrival  home  she  would  find 
every  pot  and  dish  used  for  the  evening  meal  . 
awaiting  her  coming ;  these  she  was  expected 
to  wash  before  retiring.  What  sort  of  half-  , 
holiday  is  it  if  one  must  look  forward  to  work 
piled  up  in  this  manner?  This  maid  was 
merely  a  machine ;  she  could  not  use  her 
head  to  plan  her  work  and  make  it  fit  in  as 
best  suited  to  her  desires  or  methods;  she 
was  given  no  opportunity  at  all  for  individual 
expression.  The  inevitable  outcome  was  re- 
bellion, usually  ending  in  dismissal. 

In  this  same  house  the  room  allotted  to  the 
maid  was  a  small  one,  quite  without  heat, 
which  was  evidently  a  place  for  all  the  odds 
and  ends  of  furnishings  that  could  no  longer 
be  used  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  The 
room  was  not  only  bare  and  unattractive — it 
was  absolutely  comfortless.  The  sympathetic 
friend  tried  to  imagine  herself  doing  the  cook- 
ing for  this  family,  and  concluded  that  the 
seven  maids  had  done  well  to  piece  out  the 
two  years. 

From  England  comes  a  somewhat  different 
complaint.  Some  officious  persons  having  is- 
sued a  circular  intended  to  suggest  various 
ways  in  which  domestic  servants  could  help 
the  country,  the  domestic  servants  have  re- 
taliated with  another  circular  enumerating 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  their  mistresses 
might  contribute  to  the  same  end.  Among 
the  recommendations  are  the  following: 

1.  Wear  less  expensive  clothes. 

2.  Spend  less  in  bridge,  teas,  and  matinees. 

3.  Quit  pampering  lap  dogs. 

4.  Smoke  less,  drink  less  expensive  wines, 
and  eliminate  foods  out  of  season  and  hot- 
house luxuries  from  the  table. 

The  cost  of  a  lap  dog,  which  is  in  constant 
need  of  veterinary  services,  would  support  a 
starving  child,  say  these  daring  domestics. 
Spare  houseroom  could  be  used  for  convales- 
cent soldiers,  and  knitting  would  be  of  more 
service  than  bridge,  tea  parties,  and  matinees. 
We  may  suppose  that  this  counter  blast  was 
anonymous,  since  mistresses,  even  feminist 
mistresses,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  tolerating 
censure   from   the   "lower   classes." 

Of  course  the  mistresses  want  to  help  the 
country,  but  unfortunately  they  have  such  a 
cross-eyed  way  of  doing  it.  The  idea  of  the 
mistress  is  to  discharge  her  servants  wherever 
it  can  be  done  without  undue  infringement 
upon  luxury  and  to  apportion  their  work 
among  those  that  remain.  And  the  ends  of 
domestic  economy  may  best  be  consulted  by  ; 
putting  the  servants  on  reduced  rations  of  j 
tea  and  sugar  while  continuing  to  allow  the 
lap  dog  its  customary  diet  of  chocolates.  The 
servants'  circular  further  suggests  that  the 
amount  spent  in  the  lighting  and  heating  of 
clubs  might  he  used  for  the  humanizing  of 
the  servants*  bedrooms.  The  incident  rather 
reminds  one  of  the  Oriental  monarch  impor-  i 
tuned  by  the  sufferings  of  the  starving  beggar. 
At  last  he  called  his  attendants  and  said : 
"The  misery  of  that  poor  man  is  breaking  my 
heart.     Throw  him  out." 


Built  entirely  by  the  small  subscriptions  of 
the  working  people,  the  new  home  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Yolksbuehne  ("new  Free  Stage  for  the 
Masses)  was  recently  dedicated  in  Berlin. 
The  association  was  formed  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  to  "foster  among  the  work- 
ing classes  the  love  for  and  appreciation  of 
the  highest  forms  of  the  musical  and  dra- 
matic arts."  It  now  numbers  approximately 
75,000  members.  The  new  theatre  is  the 
largest  in  the  city  and  will  seat  2000  people. 
It  cost  $1,000,000.  The  stage  is  enormous,  be- 
ing about  seventy-five  feet  wide  with  corre- 
sponding height  and  depth.  It  is  equipped 
with   every  modern  appliance. 


Lady  Bountiful  (to  dry  goods  clerk) — Have 
you  any  nice  warm  underclothing:  New  As- 
sistant— Oh,  yes.  miss,  thank  you. — New  York 
Sun. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mrs,  Gordon  was  spending  some  time  at 
Palm  Beach,  and  during  her  stay  she  wrote 
her  husband,  saying:  "Dear  Will — I  inclose 
hotel  bill."  Will  wrote  back  :  "TJear  Edith — 
I  inclose  check,  but  please  don't  buy  any  more 
hotels  at  this  price." 


She  was  leaving  the  city  for  home,  and  by 
way  of  making  her  departure  pleasant  for 
those  who  had  served  her  gave  a  nickel  to  a 
chambermaid,  saying,  "Mary,  you  take  a  nice 
long  car  ride."  The  maid  replied :  "Yes. 
ma'am  ;  thank  you,  ma'am,  but  how  will  I  get 
back  ?" 


An  Irishman  got  out  of  his  carriage  at  a 
railway  station  for  refreshments,  but  the  bell 
rang  and  the  train  left  before  he  had  finished 
his  repast.  "Hould  on  !"  cried  Pat  as  he  ran 
like  a  madman  after  the  car.  "Hould  on,  ye 
murdherin'  ould  stame  egine — ye've  got  a 
passenger  on  boord  that's  left  behind." 


The  stupid  person  sometimes  says  a  witty 
thing  without  knowing  it.  A  professor  in  a 
medical  college  had  one  exasperating  student. 
"You  see  Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  professor  to 
this  young  man  one  day,  "the  subject  of  this 
diagram  limps,  because  one  of  his  legs  is  a 
trifle  shorter  than  the  other.  Now,  what 
should  you  do  in  such  a  case?"  "I  should 
limp,  too,  I  think,  sir,"  replied  the  student, 
with  an  expression  of  perfect  innocence  on  his 
face. 


Mr  Arthur  H.  Engelbach,  in  his  collection 
of  anecdotes  of  the  bench,  tells  this  story 
about  Lord  Eraxfield,  who  was  among  the  last 
of  the  Scots  judges  who  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  broad  Scots  dialect.  "Hae  ye  ony  coun- 
sel, mon  ?"  he  said  to  Maurice  Margot,  when 
placed  at  the  bar.  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "Do 
ye  want  to  hae  ony  appointit  ?"  continued  the 
judge.  "No,"  said  Margot ;  "I  only  want  an 
interpreter  to  make  me  understand  what  your 
lordship  says." 

William  Dean  Howells,  at  a  dinner  in  Eos- 
ton,  said  of  modern  American  letters:  "The 
average  popular  novel  shows,  on  the  novelist's 
part,  an  ignorance  of  his  trade,  which  reminds 
me  of  a  New  England  clerk.  In  a  New  Eng- 
land village  I  entered  the  main  street  depart- 
ment store  one  afternoon  and  said  to  the  clerk 
at  the  book  counter:  'Let  me  have,  please, 
the  "Letters  of  Charles  Lamb."  '  'Postoffice 
right  across  the  street,  Mr.  Lamb,'  said  the 
clerk,  with  a  polite,  brisk  smile." 


At  the  time  when  concrete  beds  for  guns 
were  being  found — according,  at  least,  to 
rumor — all  over  the  Allies'  territory,  an  Amer- 
ican in  Paris  went  up  to  a  policeman  and 
said,  mysteriously :  "Pst !  Are  you  looking 
for  German  spies?"  "Mais  oui !"  said  the 
policeman,  taking  from  under  his  cape  his 
notebook  and  pencil.  "Then,"  said  the  Amer- 
ican, "go  to  the  Hotel  de  Blanc  and  arrest  the 
proprietor.  He's  put  up  at  least  two  concrete 
beds  there.  I  know,  because  my  wife  and  I 
slept   in   'em   last  night." 


A  woman  interested  in  charity  work  was 
accustomed  each  day  to  pass  by  the  door  of 
a  Chinese  laundry  wherein  were  employed  two 
Chinese.  Each  time  she  passed  the  charity 
worker  would  stop  for  an  instant  and  speak 
to  the  boss.  "Hello,  John,"  she  would  call 
out,  to  which  salutation  the  Celestial  would 
reply,  "Hello,  lady."  -  One  day  she  saw  only 
one  Chinaman  where  there  had  been  two,  and 
she  asked :  "Where  is  the  other  John  ?" 
"Him  in  hospital,"  said  the  laundryman. 
"Clistian  gentleman  stluck  him  in  the  head 
with  a  blick." 


A  Sunday-school  teacher  in  a  Washington 
church  tells  the  following  story :  "I  had  just 
finished  reading  to  the  class  about  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Esau.  'Now,  Johnnie,'  I  asked, 
'who  was  Jacob?'  'Jacob  was  the  younger  son 
of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  and  the  favorite  of 
his  mother.'  'Correct.  Now,  Bennie,'  I  said 
to  a  boy  on  the  back  seat  who  had  not  been 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  me,  'who  was 
Esau?'  After  thinking  a  moment  Bennie  re- 
plied :  'Why,  he  was  the  man  who  wrote 
"/Esop's  Fables,"  and  sold  his  copyright  for 
a  bottle  of  potash.'  " 


The  way  they  do  things  in  some  of  the  odd 
corners  of  the  British  Empire,  where  they  are 
comparatively  free  from  wireless  telegrams,  is 
unique,  if  thorough.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
a  certain  hinterland  received  from  his  superior 
officer  at  the  base  some  time  in  August  this 
message:  "War  has  been  declared.  Arrest 
all  enemy  aliens  in  your  district."  With  com- 
mendable promptitude  the  superior  officer  re- 
ceived this  reply :  "Have  arrested  seven  Ger- 
mans, four  Russians,  two  Frenchmen,  five 
Italians,  two  Roumanians,  and  an  American. 
Please  say  who  we're  at  war  with." 


"~ 


A  well-known   English  author,   spending  his 
holidays  in   Ireland,  was  telling  an   old  man 


whom  he  met  in  the  country  of  his  works. 
"You  know,"  he  said.  "I  often  get  paid  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence  per  word  for  my 
writings."  "Oh,  that's  nothing,  wonderful, 
said  the  old  man.  "I'm  no  great  writer  my- 
self, but  when  1  do  write  I  get  paid  half  a 
crown  a  word."  "You  do  !"  said  the  author, 
with  a  laugh.  "Yes,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"when  I  go  to  the  postoffice  on  Friday  all  I 
need  do  is  write  'James  Doran'  on  my  pension 
form  and  I  get  five  shillings." 


The  following  fable,  which  is  probably  of 
Turkish  origin,  is  not  without  a  touch  of 
truth  :  As  a  woman  was  walking  a  man  looked 
at  and  followed  her.  "Why,"  said  she,  "do 
you  follow  me  ?"  "Because."  he  replied,  "I 
have  fallen  in  love  with  you."  "Why  so? 
My  sister,  who  is  coming  after  me,  is  much 
handsomer  than  I  am.  Go  and  make  love  to 
her."  The  man  turned  back  and  saw  a  woman 
with  an  ugly  face,  and  being  greatly  dis- 
pleased, returned  and  said,  "Why  should  you 
tell  me  a  falsehood  ?"  The  woman  answered  : 
"Neither  did  you  tell  the  truth ;  for  if  you 
were  in  love  with  me,  why  did  you  look  back 
for  another  woman?" 


A  man  with  a  purple  face  entered  one  of 
those  public  houses  where  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa 
can  be  obtained  as  easily  as  beer,  and  after 
a  casual  glance  at  the  stranger  at  the  win- 
dow seat,  ordered  a  pint  of  tea.  "But  bring  it 
in  a  beer  jug,  Sam,"  he  said,  confidentially 
to  the  landlord.  "I  daren't  risk  bein'  seen 
drinkin'  tea."  This  was  too  much  for  the 
stranger's  curiosity.  "Pardon  me,"  he  could 
not  resist  saying,  "but  why  do  you  try  to  de- 
lude people  in  that  way  ?  There's  no  dis- 
grace in  preferring  tea  to  beer — quite  the  re- 
verse, in  fact."  "I  know  that,  guv-nor,"  was 
the  placid  answer.  "But  the  truth  is,  I'm  the 
only  old  toper  in  the  district,  and  if  I  let  it  be 
known  that  I'd  reformed,  the  village  tem- 
perance society  would  have  nothing  left  to 
do."  "And  a  very  good  thing,  too,  I  should 
say,"  the  stranger  remarked.  "Not  for  me, 
guv'nor ;  not  for  me,"  said  the  reputed  toper, 
shaking  his  head.  "My  wife  does  the  charing 
at  the  Temperance  Hall,  and  if  she  loses  her 
job  through  the  place  being  shut  up,  where's 
my  bit  o'  'bacca  money  to  come  from  ?" 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Disappointment. 
Within   St.    Peter's  golden  gate 
The    pessimist    bemoaned    his    fate; 
"Ah,  me,"  he  wailed,  and  daubed  his  eyes, 
"There's  nothing  here   to   criticize!" 

—Newark    (N.    J.)    Star. 


How  to  Vote. 
"How    are    you    going   to    vote,    Jeannette?" 

Inquired  her  friend  Marie. 
And   the  other  miss,    nonplused  at  this, 

Replied :      "Now,    let    me   see." 

"I    think  I'll    vote    in   a    sealskin    coat," 

Jeannette  went  on  to  say, 
"And    a    gown    of    red."      Then    the    other    said: 

"Well,    that's    a   lovely   way." 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 


The  Show. 
Last    night    I   went   to   a  brand   new  play, 

It  was  a  problem  and  preaching  blended; 
Some  people  thought  it  was  quite   risque, 

And    the    moral    lesson    was    splendid. 

I    never    saw,    on    any    opening    night, 

A   play    so  well   attended, 
And    the   "white   slave"   theme  must  be  all    right 

For   the   moral    lesson   was   splendid. 

The  censor  didn't  approve  Act  II, 

In    fact    he    was    quite    offended ; 
Of  course    I    can't    see    his   point   of   view, 

But    the    moral    lesson    was    splendid. 

Indeed    the  woman   next   to   me 

That  act  with  warmth  defended; 
She  said   'twas   as   frank  as    it   could  be, 

But  the  moral  lesson   was  splendid. 

Some   people    blushed    and    some    others    left 

Before   the   play  was   ended, 
But  it  showed   the   fate  of  vice  and  theft 

And   the   moral   lesson   was  splendid. 

"Perhaps    'twas    well   that    I   went  alone!" 
Thought  I,  as  I  homeward  wended, 

For  I  was  a  wee  bit  shocked,   I'll  own; 
But  the   moral   lesson   was  splendid! 

— The   Chtb-Fellow. 


Our  Suburb. 
Our  Garden  Spot  is  always  bright  and  pretty 

(Of  course  it's  rather  soggy  when  it  rains), 
And  only  thirty  minutes  from  the  city 

(Of  course  you  have  to  catch  the  proper  trains). 
We're  through  with  Grasping  Landlords,  rents,  and 
leases 

(Of  course  there's  still  a  mortgage  debt  to  pay). 
At  last  we  know  what  True  Domestic  Peace  is 

(Of  course  you  can't  compel  a  cook  to  stay). 
Our  Little  Home  is  always  nice  and  cozy 

(Of  course  the  furnace  needs  a  lot  of  care). 
The  country  keeps  the  children   fresh  and  rosy 

(Of  course  the  schools  are  only  middling  fair). 
The  Country  Club  is  glorious  on  Sunday 

(Of  course   it's  overcrowded  now  and  then). 
We  see  a  play  on  Broadway  every  Monday 

(Of  course  we  have  to  leave  at  half-past  ten). 
It's  lovely  having  grass  and   trees  and  flowers 

(Of  course,  at  times,  mosquitoes  are  a  pest). 
Yes,  life  is  life  out  here  in  Rangeley  Towers 

(Of  course  Some  People  like  the  city  best)  ! 
— Arthur  Guiterman,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Lucy  Page  Brown  of  Xew  York  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Lucy  Page  Brown,  to  Mr.  Harry  McAfee  of  this 
city.  Miss  Page  Brown  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Austin 
Moore  and  Miss  Agnes  Page  Brown.  Mr.  Mc- 
Afee is  the  son  of  Mrs.  C.  William  McAfee.  Xo 
date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Calhoun  Drake  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Daphne  Drake,  to  Mr.  Sayre  MacXeiL  Miss 
Drake  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington 
Miner,  Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox  Longstreet.  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Wilcox  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  MacXeil  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Livingston  Mac- 
Xeil.    Xo  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  part}-  Monday  evening,  when  a  num- 
ber of  friends  enjoyed   their  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Francis  McComas  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Monday  at  the  the  dansant  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis. 

Miss  Galene  Gale  was  hostess  Thursday  evening 
at  a  dance  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street.  The  af- 
fair was  in  honor  of  Miss  Eleanor  Yerington  of 
Xevada. 

The  Misses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis  gave  a 
luncheon  Tuesday  at  their  residence  on  Broadway. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Claire  Wilcox  of 
Portland,  who  is  visiting  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant- 
Mr.  Thomwell  Mullally  was  host  at  a  dinner 
recently  in  honor  of  Mr.  Lyman  Biddle  of  Phila- 
■delphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on   Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  preceding 
the  Mardi  Gras.  Among  those  who  entertained  at 
similar  affairs  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard   Drown,   and   Mrs.    Herman  Oelrichs. 

The  Misses  Hildreth  and  Lloyd  Meiere  were 
hostesses  Monday  afternoon  at  an  informal  tea  at 
their  studio  on  Post  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  were  the  guests  of 
honor  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  John   Gallois  at  their   home  on  Russian 

Hill. 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Herman   Gadde. 

M.  H.  Yamanaki  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  M.  Yasu- 
taro  Xumano,  Japanese  consul-general,  and  Mme. 
Xumano. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Old  Faithful  Inn.  Among 
others  who  entertained  at  similar  affairs  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  was  hostess  Monday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis- 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Gailor,  Bishop  of  Tennessee, 
was  the  complimented  guest  Monday  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Pacific  Union  Club  given  bv  Mr.  Henry 
T.   Scott. 

Mr.  Herbert  Law  entertained  a  large  number  of 
friends  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner-dance  at 
his    residence    on    California    Street. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the   Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  gave  a  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  in  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Mr.   Frank  Marthieu. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Xuttall  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  Thursday  evening, 
when  a  dozen   friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  gave  a  children's  party 
recently  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street.  The 
affair  was  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  her  little 
niece.   Mis*   Lucy   King. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Stillman  w^s  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  Friday  given  by  Mrs.  Edgar  X. 
Wilson  at  her  home  on  Walnut  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.   Harriet    Peterson   Miller  has  issued  invita- 


tions to  a  dance  Monday  evening,  March  8,  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  in  honor  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Carlton  Miller. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Horn  Lansdale  was  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Broadway  Thursday, 
when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

The  Misses  Foote  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Monday  evening  at  an  informal  dinner 
at  the  home  at  Fort  Miley  of  their  parents,  Colonel 
Stephen  M.  Foote,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Foote. 

Lieutenant  William  Shea,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Shea  were  the  complimented  guests  Friday  evening 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Captain  J.  C.  Cantwell,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Cantwell  at  their  home  in  Sausalito. 

Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  gave  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street  Tuesday  evening,  when  a  dozen  friends  en- 
joyed   their   hospitality. 

Lieutenant- Commander  Wallace  Berthoff,  U.  S. 
X.,  and  Mrs.  Berthoff  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home 
at  Yerba  Buena.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Captain  Philip  Andrews,  L".  S.  X...  and  Mrs.  An- 
drews. 

Captain  Lewis  Turtle,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Turtle 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  Thursday  even- 
ing at  a  bridge  party  at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

The  wardroom  officers  of  the  LT.  S.  S.  St.  Louis 
were  hosts  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner-dance  on 
board  ship. 

Paymaster  Eugene  Hale  Douglas,  U.  S.  X.,  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  gave  a  cabaret  dansant  Sunday 
evening  at  their  home  at  Yerba  Buena. 

Colonel  Alfred  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Sunday 
evening  at  an  informal  supper  party  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Scott. 

Admiral  Baron  Sotokichi  Uriu  of  the  Japanese 
navy  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening,  March  1,  at  the  University  Club,  to 
be  given  by  the  graduates  of  Annapolis  of  the  class 
of  1878. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Ethel  Valentine,  who  returned  recently  from  Xew 
York,  have  gone  to  Southern  California  for  an  in- 
definite  visit. 

Mrs.  Francis  McComas  has  returned  to  Monterey 
after  a  few  weeks'  visit  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Daisy  Parrott  Whitney. 

Mrs.  Frank  Morrison  of  Redlands  has  been 
spending  the  past  week  with  Dr.  Stanley  Stillman 
and  Mrs.   Stillman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Rumsey  have  ar- 
rived in  Coronado,  where  they  will  remain  during 
the  polo  tournament.  With  them  is  Miss  Eleanora 
Sears,  who  will  accompany  them  to  this  city. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Smythe  arrived  Monday  from  Xew 
York  and  has  joined  Mr.  Smythe  and  their  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ruther- 
ford,  at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  have  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  visit- 
ing their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  who  are  at  present  in  Lon- 
don. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  has  recovered  from  an 
illness  which  has  confined  her  to  her  home  during 
the  past  three  weeks. 

Mrs.  George  P.  McXear  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Louise  McXear,  departed  Tuesday  for  a  visit  in 
San   Diego. 

Mrs,  Austin  Moore  and  her  little  daughter  have 
arrived  from  Xew  York  and  have  joined  Mr. 
Moore,  who  returned  home  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
Europe,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Moore  have  resided 
since  their  marriage  two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Moore, 
who  was  Miss  Katrina  Page-Brown,  is  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.    Page-Brown   of   Xew    York. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  her  children, 
the  Misses  Muriel  and  Consuelo  and  Master  Wil- 
liam K.  Vanderbilt  III,  arrived  Monday  from  Xew 
York  and  are  established  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel 
in    San   Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenny  Williams,  who  were  mar- 
ried recently,  have  gone  to  Xew  York  for  a  few 
weeks*  visit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kxuttschnitt, 
Jr.,  who  came  from  Tucson,  Arizona,  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  are  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  formerly  Miss  Rhoda  Pickering. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Brice,  hostess  of  the  Ohio  Build- 
ing, arrived  last  week  from  the  East  and  is  visit- 
ing Mrs,  Joseph  Cross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph .  Hearst  arrived 
a  week  ago  from  Xew  York  in  time  for  the  open- 


Food  economy  now,  more  than  ever, 
demands  the  purchase  and  use  of  those  food 
articles  of  known  high  quality  and  absolute 
purity  and  healthfulness. 

ROYAL 

Is  a  Pure,  Cream  of  Tartar 

BAKING  POWDER 

Contains  No  Alum 

Perfectly  leavens  and  makes  the  food 
more  delicious  and  wholesome. 


ing  of  the  Exposition.  They  are  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  and  have  as  their  guests  the  Misses  Mar- 
garet Goodrich,  Xina  Sigourney,  and  Madeline 
Cochrane.  Mrs.  Hearst  is  hostess  of  the  New- 
York  State  Building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  are  enjoying 
a  visit  in   Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Walter  Burrell  and  her  daughter  are  here 
from  Portland,   Oregon,   for  an  indefinite  visit- 
Mrs.  John  McMullen  has  returned   from  a  visit 
in    San    Diego    and    is    residing    at    the    Hotel    St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Huntington  has  returned  from 
Xew  York,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  few 
weeks.  She  w-as  accompanied  on  her  homeward 
trip  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Perkins,  of 
Tarrytown,  Xew  York,  who  will  be  here  about  two 
months. 

Miss  Mercedes  Crimmins  is  a  recent  arrival  from 
Xew  York.  She  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Fred- 
erick Kohl  at  their  home  in  Easton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  will  leave  town  the 
middle  of  March  to  occupy  a  country  home  which 
they  have  leased  in  Redwood  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Miller  are  established  in 
the  home  in  Palo  Alto  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bryant 
Grimwood,  who  have  gone  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  for 
an   indefinite  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bright  Bruce  have  ar- 
rived from  Manila  and  will  spend  several  weeks  in 
the  city  before  going  to  Santa  Barbara.  Mrs. 
Bruce  was  formerly  Miss  Peggy  Stow. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  has  returned  from  San 
Mateo,  where  she  spent  a  few  days  with  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin.  Miss  Bothin  has  recently  been 
visiting  her  father  and  step-mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Bothin,  at  their  home  in  Montecito. 

Honorable  George  Carter,  formerly  governor  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mrs.  Carter  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  in  X'ew  York  and  will  sail 
soon  for  their  home  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne  has  returned  from 
Honolulu  after  a  few  weeks"  absence.  Mrs.  de 
Guigne  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  will  remain  two 
weeks   longer    in    the    islands. 

The  Messrs.  Louis  Boissevain  and  J.  Gordon 
Douglas  of  Xew  York,  who  have  been  here  for 
several  weeks,  have  gone  to  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Alexander  has  come  from  Santa 
Barbara  so  as  to  be  near  her  husband,  who  is  ill 
in  the  Adler  Sanatorium.  Mrs.  Alexander  is 
visiting  Mrs.  Kate  Stow  Ealand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Runyon  are  at  the  St. 
Francis,  having  come  up  from  Palo  Alto  for  the 
opening  of  the   Exposition. 

Lieutenant  J.  M.  Wainwright,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Wainwright,  who  returned  recendy  to  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey  after  several  days'  visit  in 
this  city,  will  soon  be  established  here  to  remain 
during  the  Exposition.  Lieutenant  Wainwright  has 
been    transferred    to    San    Francisco. 

Colonel  James  B.  Erwin,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Erwin,  who  arrived  from  Manila  on  the  last  trans- 
port, are  to  be  stationed  here  for  some  time,  as 
Colonel  Erwin  has  been  appointed  to  the  adjutant- 
general's  department. 

Lieutenant  Jackson  Christian.  LT.  S.  A,  grand- 
son of  the  late  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  who  arrived 
from  the  Philippines  recently,  has  been  given 
leave  of  absence  and  will  leave  for  Charlotte, 
Xorth  Carolina,  from  where  word  has  come  of  the 
critical  condition  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Anna   Jackson. 

Lieutenant  William  Shea,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Shea  are  established  in  their  new  home.  Lieu- 
tenant Shea  having  recently  been  ordered  here  for 
duty. 

Lieutenant  George  S.  Gay,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  sta- 
I  tioned  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  is  at  the 
:  Letterman   General   Hospital    under  treatment. 

Ensign  Hamilton  Bryan,  U.  S.  X.,  has  been 
ordered  for  duty  at  the  Xaval  Training  Station  at 
Yerba  Buena  Island. 

Mrs.  Chaffee,  widow  of  Lieutenant-General  Adna 
R.  Chaffee,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  recently  and  is  the 
guest  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  return  to  duty  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
H.  McKinstry,  U.  S.  A.,  relieves  Major  Amos  A. 
Fries  from  duty  at  Portland  and  he  will  go  to  his 
home  station  at  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  Henry  C.  Tewett,  U.  S.  A.,  now  at 
Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  has  been  ordered  to 
Portland  for  duty. 

Captuin  William  T.  Merry.  U.  S.  A,  has  been 
ordered  to  inspect  the  following  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia: The  Harvard  School,  Los  Angeles;  the 
San  Diego  Army  and  Xavy  Academy,  Pacific 
Beach;  St.  Matthew's  Military  Academy,  Bur- 
lingame; University  of  California;  Hitchcock  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  Mt-  Tamalpais  Military  Acad- 
emy,   San   Rafael. 

Lieutenant  William  P.  Currier,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  San  Diego  for  permanent  duty 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Company. 
Coast    Artillery. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Defiance. 
Let  life  its  legioned  army  throw 

Against  my  pennoned  castle  walls, 
With  curse  and  jibe  and  bitter  groan, 

Its  band  of  lonely  seneschals. 

But  when  the  dust  of  conflict  blows 
And  sounds  the  bugle  o'er  the  lea, 

They  shall  not  find  me  fallen,  dead; 
They  shall  not  kill  the  love  in  me! 

Tho  stained  with  blood  of  bleeding  heart, 
Up  in  the  ramparts"  evening  breeze, 

My  banner  floats  the  same  as  yore 
Above  the  brooding  cypress-trees. 

The  sun  has  set;  the  shadows  fade; 

The  night  comes  silent  from  the  sea; 
They  shall  not  find  me  fallen,  dead; 
They  shall  not  kill  the  love  in  me! 
-Alanson  Hartpence,  in  Xex  York  Telegraph. 


Little  Springtime  Lady. 
Like  a  dream  of  beauty,  blessing  all  the  land, 

Far  removed  from  sorrow,  never  knowing  sighs, 
Little    Springtime    Lady,    with    the    Lilies    in    her 
hand. 
Sweetest  dreams  of  Heaven  and  the  morning  in 
her  eyes! 

Sounds    of    music    ringing 
In   the  bloom  and   glow; 
The  mocking  bird  is  singing 
Because  he  loves  her  so! 


Little   Springtime   Lady,   lead  our  lives  to  Love, 

In  the  paths  so  peaceful  teach  our  souls  to  pray, 
Till  the  angels  listen  in  holy  bight  above; 

Make    life's    Winters    blossom    like    gardens    of 
the   May! 

Love  to  you  was  given 

That  the  world  may  know 
Earth  can  be  like  Heaven 
Because  we  love  you  so! 
— Frank   L.   Stanton,    in   Atlanta   Constitution. 


Song  in  the  Dusk. 
A    singer,    passing   on   the   star-flecked    stream, 

Sang  to  the  moon,  in  heaven's  window  framed; 
His  dipping  oar  dragged  silver  through  the  dusk — 

His  voice  was  full  of  music  still  untamed.    .    .    . 

The  echoes  lived  and  lived  along  the  night 

-  Till  they  were  old  with  ecstasy.   .    .    .   The  note 

That  clasps  the  meaning  of  a   universe 

Lifted  and  thrilled  from  that  far  Singer's  throat. 

I  know  not  what  he  sang,  this  Voyageur, 
I  only  know  it  was  his  heart's  desire! 

Within  the  cottage  we  sat  listening. 

He    with     his    years    and    I    with    dreans     and 
fire.   .    .    . 

Through  the  long  twilight,  till  the  dark  grew  deep, 

We    sat   together,    silent,   distant-eyed. 
In  me  there  was  a  need  of  worlds  to  storm; 

In    him    it    seemed    that    wcrlds    on    worlds    had 
died. 

— Dana  Burnet,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


In  May. 
To  you, — you  beggars   in  the  forests  proud, — 
To  pastures   free,  my  hasting  foot  returns! 
The   May   is  come!      It   smiles  and  laughs  aloud — 
For   Love's   desire,    freedom's  bliss,    it  yearns. 
Erased   the   marks    of  city   slavery, 
Here    where    the    sun    gleams    gold    through    azure 

hours — 
Here  wrests  the  spirit  from  all  bondage  free. 
The   fields    grown    green    and    the    syringa   flowers! 

Storms    only,    brought    my    youthful    morning    red. 
And  night   of  soul   and   wilderness  of  pains — 
All   in  my  breast   is   hushed  and   numb   and   dead, 
The   pulsing  fever   stopped  within  my  veins; 
Yet  here,  where  Xature  winds  a  wreath  for  me. 
The    arms    stretch     forth, — the    weary    glance    de- 
vours— 
And  the  arrested  soul  exults  and  sings, 
The    fields    grow    green    and    the    syringa    flowers! 

— Nad  son. 


Palace  Hotel  Dinner-Dances. 
On  Thursday,  February  25,  the  Palace  Hotel 
began  a  series  of  dinner-dances  in  the  gold 
ballroom.  They  will  continue  each  Thursday 
hereafter,  between  seven  and  twelve  o'clock. 
Music  will  be  the  feature  of  these  affairs. 


The  home  in  Portland  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Scott  Brooke  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pome- 
roy of  this  city. 


The   better   to   6t   himself   for  a  career  in 
|  America,    Luca    Botta,    the    new    Italian    h*ric 
tenor   of   the   New   York   Metropolitan   Opera 
Companv,  has   commenced  the   study  of  Eng- 
lish. 

-.♦» 

EGGS— the  famous  "JUST  LAID"— shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
R.  R.,  2C. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Chris- 
tian has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
son.  Mrs.  Christian,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Estelle  Porter,  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Porter  Pfingst  and  Mr.  Warren  Porter  of  this 

city. 

— •»■ 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgard  Mollitor 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Mollitor,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Camille  Raas,  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Albert  Raas. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  Green 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Green,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Natalie 
Cofnn,  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  James   Coffin. 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a>  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
S  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

IXTERLAKEX    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEX, 

645    Mills  Building,    San   Francisco. 


"Her  face  is  her  fortune."     "And  she  made 
most  of  it  herself." — Touii  Topics. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 
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FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Gray,  widow  of  George  F. 
Gray,  quarryman,  was  before  Judge  Graham 
on  Tuesday  on  a  citation  issued  at  the  request 
of  Margaret  Gray,  first  wife  of  the  deceased, 
to  tell  what  she  knew  about  the  alleged  dis- 
appearance of  $5000  worth  of  diamonds  from 
the  estate  of  Minnie  H.  Webster,  mother  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Gray.  Mrs.  Minnie  Gray  de- 
clared she  knew  nothing  about  the  diamonds 
and  had  never  heard  of  them. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Harry  Russell  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  from  the  family 
home,  302  Laurel  Street.  He  had  been  gen- 
eral sales  manager  for  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Bohemian  Club  he  was  actively  as- 
sociated with  the  San  Francisco  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  and 
the  Fly  Casting  Club.  It  was  while  directing 
as  captain  of  the  day  the  annual  tournament 
of  the  last-named  association  at  Stow  Lake  on 
Washington's  Birthday  that,  without  any 
premonition,  he  fell  dead  from  a  sudden  heart 
stroke.  

A  cloudy  and  threatening  morning  greeted 
the  opening  of  the  Pan  am  a- Pacific  Interna- 
tional  Exposition,  but  during  the  day  skies 
cleared  and  the  night  proved  perfect,  stars 
and  moon  shining  brilliantly,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  evening  proving  a  great  drawing  card. 
All  records  for  attendance  in  this  country 
were  broken,  there  being  246J3S  general  ad- 
missions. The  St.  Louis  Exposition  registered 
178,423  and  that  of  Chicago  137,557. 


A  post-convention  meeting  was  held  by  1200 
members  of  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Civic  Auditorium  on  February 
22.  The  fruit  jobbers  distributed  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  produce  last  year. 


The  board  of  supervisors  has  passed  the  or- 
dinance calling  the  bond  election  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Spring  Valley  properties.  The 
date  of  the  election  has  been  set  for  April  20. 
Under  the  arrangement  with  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company  all  the  properties  desired 
by  the  city  can  be  secured  for  $34,500,000. 


Pierre  Rojestvensky,  consul-general  of  Rus- 
sia, died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  Father  Alexandrof  of  the 
Russian  church.  Rojestvensky  was  forty-four 
years  old  and  had  been  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  Czar  for  many  years,  having 
served  in  Peking,  Washington,  Bucharest,  and 
a  number  of  other  posts  before  coming  to  San 
Francisco.  Rojestvensky's  wife  and  two  sons 
are  in  Russia.  

Albert  E.  Buckman,  general  manager  of  the 
Sunset  Construction  Company,  has  filed  a  pe- 
tition in  the  United  States  District  Court  ask- 
ing that  he  be  declared  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 
Buckman  listed  liabilities  amounting  to  $210,- 
842  and  declared  he  had  no  assets.  Of  his 
liabilities,  $59,000  is  due  the  Anglo  London 
and  Paris  National  Bank  since  1906,  and 
$84,000  is  due  his  attorney,  William  H.  Chap- 
man. These  amounts  are  secured  by  stock 
in  the  City  Realty  Company.  The  liabilities 
unsecured  amount  to  $67,835. 


United  States  Attorney  John  W.  Preston 
has  received  a  dispatch  from  Washington  that 
Chief  Justice  White  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  had  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the 
appeal  of  the  seven  former  customs  guards  of 
this  city,  Soo  Hoo  Fong,  and  two  others  from 
a  judgment  sentencing  them  to  prison  terms 
for  smuggling.  The  appeal  was  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  so-called  opium  act  was  un- 
constitutipnal.  Federal  Judge  Dooling  sen- 
tenced the  men  to  terms  ranging  from  four 
months  to  twelve  months. 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
filed  with  the  supervisors  a  financial  statement 
of  its  San  Francisco  district  operations  for 
last  year.  Its  gross  receipts  for  gas  in  1914 
were  $3,793,758.08,  including  $348,676.07  in 
excess  of  the  ordinance  rates,  which  additional 
amount  was  collected  under  an  order  of  the 
United  States  court.  The  gas  department's 
expenses  were  $2,220,153.85,  and  for  its  re- 
serve funds  $630,570.70  were  taken.  The  net 
income  for  gas  at  the  ordinance  rates  is 
figured  at  $594,357.46,  the  statement  being  of- 
fered for  rate-fixing  purposes.  The  deduction 
for  reserve  funds  includes  $360,590.57  for  de- 
preciation and  $203,340.55  for  obsolescence 
and  contingencies.  The  electric  department's 
gross  receipts  were  $3,249,321.72,  including 
an  excess  of  $191,213.06  over  ordinance  rates, 
collected  by  court  order.  The  expenses  were 
$1,793,739.79,  and  the  deduction  for  reserves 
was  $913,869.12,  leaving  a  net  income  of 
$350,499.75,  figured  on  ordinance  rates.  The 
electric  department's  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion was  $523,197.10  for  the  year,  and  for 
obsolescence   and   contingencies   $293,271.92. 


Chief  of  Police  White  appeared  before  the 
grand  jury  in  special  session  Wednesday 
night  and  requested  that  body  to  recommend 
the   appropriation   of   $350,000   in   addition   to 


the  sum  already  allowed  in  the  regular  budget 
for  the  operation  of  the  police  department. 
The  money  is  needed,  he  said,  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  addition  of  200  patrolmen  to 
the  force,  and  the  purchase  of  nine  automo- 
biles to  be  used  for  emergency  service. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sir  Percy  Scott,  reputed  to  be  England's 
great  gunnery  expert  and  a  champion  of 
the  use  of  submarines  against  dreadnoughts, 
has  rejoined  the  admiralty. 

John  William  Gulland,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  Dumfries,  Scotland,  and  Scottish 
whip  in  the  lower  house  since  1909,  has  been 
appointed  parliamentary  secretary  in  succes- 
sion to  the  late  Percy  Holden  Illingworth. 
Until  this  promotion  was  announced  he  was 
junior  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Prince  Albert,  second  son  of  King  George 
of  England,  has  been  pronounced  medically  fit 
by  his  physicians  and  has  rejoined  his  ship. 
He  was  taken  ill  last  August,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 10  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  at 
Aberdeen.  He  had  been  serving  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  the  dreadnought  ColUngzvood,  un- 
der  Sir  John  Jellicoe. 

Grand  Duchess  Victoria,  who  has  been 
awarded  the  St.  George's  medal  for  bravery 
in  personally  directing  the  removal  of  the 
wounded  to  a  hospital  at  Sochaczeff  during  the 
bombardment  of  Osowiec  in  September,  for 
placing  wounded  on  trains  under  fire  of  a 
hostile  aeroplane  in  December,  and  other 
services,  is  a  cousin  of  the  Czar  by  marriage. 
She  is  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril. 

Chief  Justice  William  Agnew  Johnston  of 
Kansas,  who  has  held  his  present  office  since 
1902,  has  served  the  people  of  his  state  for 
almost  forty  years.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Kansas  in  1872.  Three  years  later  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. In  1884  he  became  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
that  body  ever  since. 

The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
has  been  conferred  on  Admiral  Sir  John  Jel- 
licoe, commander  of  the  British  home  fleet. 
The  Order  of  the  Bath  is  the  highest  English 
order  to  which  a  commoner  can  attain.  His- 
torians mention  its  existence  in  1127.  It  was 
created  in  ancient  form  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II  in  1661.  It  again  fell  into  ob- 
livion, but  in  1725  was  revived  by  King  George 
I.  It  is  second  in  rank  in  England  only  to 
the   Garter. 

The  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Georgi 
Michailovitch,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, has  opened  two  hospitals  in  London  for 
wounded  soldiers.  She  was  in  England  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  was  unable  to  return 
home.  She  spends  all  her  time  supervising 
the  work  in  the  hospitals,  visiting  and  cheer- 
ing the  invalids.  Among  her  nurses  are  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark,  with  her  lady 
in  waiting,  Miss  Ransing,  and  Miss  Steckel, 
one  of  the  grand  duchess's  suite. 

Admiral  Baron  Sotokichi  Uriu,  who  has 
come  to  spend  two  months  in  this  country  as  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  commission  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  with  the  class  of  1881.  His  wife 
is  a  graduate  of  Vassar.  He  is  a  veteran  in 
point  of  service,  having  commanded  the  fourth 
squadron  of  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Admiral 
Togo  in  the  battle  which  sent  Admiral  Rod- 
jets  vensky's  fleet  to  the  bottom  of  the  Japan 
Sea. 

Percy  James  Brebner,  author  and  playwright, 
a  number  of  whose  books  have  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  Italian,  is  the  son 
of  an  English  banker,  and  it  was  his  father's 
hope  that  he  would  follow  in  his  parent's  foot- 
steps. He  devoted  some  time  to  the  London 
stock  exchange,  but  the  call  to  write  proved 
irresistible.  He  is  a  married  man,  fond  of 
golf  and  tennis,  has  many  acquaintances,  but 
forms  few  strong  friendships,  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  dreamer  about  him.  His  latest 
literary  effort,  and  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
best,  is  the  novel,  "Christopher  Quarles." 

Henry  Vinton  Neal,  who  has  received  what 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety  calls  "the 
highest  American  order  of  industrial  merit," 
the  Anthony  N.  Brady  memorial  bronze  medal 
for  1914  for  the  workman  of  an  American 
electric  railway  company  "having  done  the 
most  to  conserve  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
public  and  its  employees,"  is  a  mechanic  in 
the  shops  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company.  He  served  on  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway's  "safety  committee"  and  partly  as 
the  result  of  his  efforts  a  safety  system  has 
been  adopted,  the  negligent  handling  of  ma- 
terial has  been  abolished,  and  during  the  year 
accidents  have  been  reduced  19.6  per  cent. 
His  suggestions  made  it  possible  for  his  com- 
pany to  win  the- award  made  annually  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety. 

John  Casper  Branner,  who  has  submitted  his 
resignation  as  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity to  the  university  trustees,  began  his 
career  as  geologist  of  the  imperial  geological 
commission,    Brazil,    in    1875,    and   served    for 


When  You 
Return  Home 
After  Shopping 

There  is  nothing 
so  delightfully 
refreshing  as  a 
cup  of  Imperial 
Cocoa — the  wonderful  Ghirardelli  make. 

It  is  made  instantly,  it  is  rich  in  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  restoring  worn-out  tissue, 
and  possesses  a  flavor  and  aroma  unequaled  by 
any  other  cocoa  on  the  market. 
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two  years.  He  remained  in  South  America 
until  1883,  and  for  a  year  represented  the 
United  States  as  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Brazil.  He  came  to  Stanford 
University  in  1892  as  professor  of  geology, 
and  later  served  as  the  director  of  that  in- 
stitution on  the  Branner-Agassiz  expedition  iv 
Brazil.  In  August,  1913,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  having  already  served 
for  years  as  vice-president.  He  is  a  member 
of  various  scientific  bodies,  is  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Geology,  and  is  the  author 
of  many  publications  on  Brazil,  geology,  and 
physical  geography. 


Fanny  Crosby. 

Famed  the  world  over  as  a  hymn-writer, 
Fanny  Crosby,  who  wrote  nearly  6000  sacred 
songs,  has,  at  practically  ninety-five  years  of 
age,  passed  away.  Death  came  to  her  at  her 
home  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Long  be- 
fore she  turned  her  talent  to  hymns  she  had 
become  a  composer  of  popular  songs,  some  of 
which  are  still  heard  occasionally.  Probably 
the  best  known  among  these  were  "There's 
Music  in  the  Air,"  "Hazel  Dell,"  "Rosalie,  the 
Prairie  Flower,"  "Proud  World,  Good-by," 
"I'm  Going  Home,"  and  "Honeysuckle  Glen." 
Her  best-known  gospel  hymns  were  written 
for  Moody  and  Sankey. 

It  was  while  she  was  teaching  in  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  that  she  began  to  write 
songs  for  George  F.  Root,  and  the  list  of 
popular  songs  which  included  "There's  Music 
in  the  Air"  was  the  result.  Two  years  after 
the  completion  of  her  studies  she  published 
her  first  book  of  verses,  "A  Blind  Girl  and 
Other  Poems"  ;  and  later,  while  she  was  teach- 
ing history  and  languages,  she  published 
'"Monterey  and  Other  Poems,"  and  "A  Wreath 
of   Columbia's   Flowers." 

She  was  married  to  Alexander  Van  Alstyne 
in  1858,  and  six  years  later,  at  the  request  of 
William  B.  Bradbury,  a  composer  and  pub- 
lisher of  sacred  music,  she  began  to  write 
hymns.  Her  first  effort  was  "We  Are  Going. 
We  Are  Going,  to  a  Home  Beyond  the  Skies." 
In  1868  she  wrote  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  her  favorite  among  all  her  hymns. 

In  addition  to  her  other  accomplishments, 
Miss  Crosby  wrote  the  hymns  and  recitations 
for  the  annual  cantatas  of  Sunday-schools  at 
Christmas  or  Eastern  time,  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  any  special  event  in  the  history  of 
a  particular  church.  She  frequently  wrote  un- 
der noms  de  plume,  and  much  of  her  work  is 
lost  in  old  files  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 

In  1906  she  wrote  her  reminiscences,  "Mem- 
ories of  Eighty  Years." 


Have  you  dined 

in  the 

Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


The  management  of  the 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Announces  the  inauguration 
of  Dancing  in  the  Rose 
Room,   week  -  day   evenings. 

Dinner  and  Supper  a  la  Carte 

Dancing  at  nine  o'clock 

Geary  Street  entrance,  or 
through  hotel. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND 

Table  d'hote  Dinners 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Sundays, 

$1.25  per  plate  with  wine 

Informal  Dinner  Dansant  Thursdays 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


THIRTY -FIVE -YEAR -OLD  WHISKY. 
Old  Private  Stock  from  the  warehouses  that 
did  not  burn  in  1906.  A  limited  amount  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  package  at  $10 
per  gallon.  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co.,  Est.  1852, 
429-37  Jackson   Street,   San   Francisco. 


Romeike's   Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh    Avenue,    New    V 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin 
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Pears* 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


HP  HE  First  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  an  investment  of  unusual 
merit  which  is  being  offered  at  this 
time,  at  a  very  attractive  price,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Company's  policy  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  California 
shareholders. 

California  is  growing  in  population 
and  industry,  and  the  business  of  this 
Company  is  bound  to  increase  corre- 
spondingly. Faith  in  the  future  of 
California  implies  faith  in  this  Com- 
pany's future. 

Every  share  of  this  stock  has  back 
of  it  more  than  S1000  property  value 
and  earnings  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  entire  annual  dividend 
on  this  new  stock. 

It  is  non-assessable  and  Tax  Free 
in  California,  and  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

Price  S82.50  per  share.  Netting 
7.27  per  cent  on  investment. 

For  Further  Particulars 
Apply  to 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  ofs  if  tcr  m  breefog  therocjbJj  ciaiered 

Saddle  Hones      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Team* 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


HONOLULU 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  <  five  and  one-half 
days  'rom  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  March  2  and  every  two 
wet  cs.  Yon  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
fr<  1  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Isi-nds.  Sydney.  19  dayt  from  San  Francisco. 
$3  \50  round  trip  first  class.  $225  second 
clas.  . 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,673  Market  St. ,  San  Fran  ciico 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Asker — Smithers  has  an  automobile.  Telht 
—Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  collided  with  a  train 
yesterday. — Town   Topics. 

"Say,  have  you  forgotten  that  you  owe  me 
a  hundred  francs?**  "No,  not  yet:  give  me 
time." — Paris  Pele  Mele. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck/'  "There 
isn't  eh  ?  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  upset  an 
inkstand  when   it  was  empty?" — Judge. 

Old  Lady — What  do  you  sell  geese  for, 
young  man?  New  Assistant — 'Cause  I  can't 
get  nothin'  else  ter  do,  mum. — London 
Opinion. 

First  Lawyer—  Can't  we  settle  this  case  out 
of  court  for  our  clients?  Second  Ditto — Oh, 
yes  :  you  get  the  property  and  we'll  divide. — 
Da! las  News, 

"Would  you  love  me  as  much  if  father  lost 
his  wealth?"  "He  hasn't  lost  it,  has  he?" 
"No."  "Of  course  I  would,  you  silly  girl." — 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

She  (passing  confectioner's  window) — 
Doesn't  that  candy  look  good  ?  He — Uh-huh  \ 
Let's  stand  here  and  look  at  it  awhile. — Penn- 
sylvania Punch  Bowl. 

Highwayman — Halt !  Yer  a  dead  man  if 
ver  move.  Victim  (coolly) — On  the  contrary-, 
"if  I  move  it's  an  indication  that  I  am  very 
much  alive. — Town  Topics. 

Army  Doctor — Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  nursing  ?  Red  Cross  Recruit— Oh,  yes. 
rather !  I  had  three  brothers  who  owned  mo- 
torcycles.— London  Opinion. 

Teacher — Katherine,  what  do  you  know 
about  the  orchid  family  ?  Katie— Please,  miss, 
mother  has  forbidden  us  to  indulge  in  any 
family  gossip. — Boston   Transcript. 

Tourist  (in  village  notion  store) — Whaddya 
got  in  the  shape  of  automobile  tires?  Sales- 
lady— Funeral  wreaths,  life  preservers,  inva- 
lid cushions,  and  doughnuts. — Judge. 

"This  suite  will  cost  you  $300  per  day." 
"Do  you  find  people  willing  to  pay  such 
prices?"  "Plenty  of  them.  "In  that  case, 
what  will  you  take  for  the  hotel?" — Life. 

Mr.  Fattums — I  don't  know  what  profes 
sion  my  son  should  follow.  He's  reckless, 
careless,  and  indifferent  to  consequences. 
Mrs.  de  Pompus — Make  him  a  taxicab  driver. 
— Judge. 

"Don't  you  think  the  man  who  coaxes  a 
girl  to  run  away  and  marry  him  should  be 
punished?"  "I  don't  know  that  he  always 
ought  to  be,  but  if  she  does  it  he  is." — Hous- 
ton Post. 

"Pa,  when  you  say  you're  laying  for  a  per- 
son it  means  you  have  a  grudge  against  him, 
doesn't  it?"  "Generally,  my  son."  "Well, 
has  the  hen  a  grudge  against  the  farmer,  pa  ?'* 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"When  I  started  in  business,"  said  Mr. 
Dustin  Stax,  "I  worked  twelve  hours  a  day." 
"It's  different  now?"  "Yes.  Now  I  have  so 
many  things  to  look  after  that  I  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day." — Washington  Star. 

"Every-  time  I  read  Shakespeare  I  discover 
some  idea  that  hadn't  struck  me  before." 
"Yes."  replied  the  man  who  yawns.  "But 
isn't  it  pretty  much  the  same  way  with  an 
insurance  policy?" — Washington  Star. 

Fortune  Teller — The  lines  on  your  hand, 
madam,  indicate  your  future  clearly.  You  will 
marry  a  second  time.  Woman — That  proves 
you  a  fraud.  If  I  ever  marry  again  it  will  be 
for  the  fourth  time. — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  should  think  you  would  get  tired  of  being 
a  bachelor.  The  chicken  at  a  boarding-house 
is  usually  tough,  and "  "Not  at  my  board- 
ing-house." "No  ?"  "Nope ;  at  my  boarding- 
house  it  is  unusually  tough." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

"What's  become  of  that  rascally  young  son 
of  the  Blowers?"  "I  understand  he  is  to  take 
a  course  of  ethics  in  one  of  our  modern 
penologic  institutions."  "There !  And  I 
heard  he  had  been  sent  to  jail." — Baltimore 
American. 

Head  Waiter — What's  the  matter  with  that 
fellow  over  there  ?  Waiter — I  don't  know. 
He  doesn't  dance,  he  doesn't  care  for  singing, 
he  says  he  hasn't  got  a  date  with  anybody's 
wife.  I'm  beginning  to  think  the  fool  actually 
came  in  to  eat. — Puck. 

Vicar — You  know,  Thomas,  you  set  the 
younger  men  of  the  parish  a  bad  example  by 
going  into  public  houses  on  Sunday.  Why 
don't  you  take  your  gallon  of  beer  home  on 
Saturday  night  ?  Thomas — Ah,  sir  !  I  couldna 
gang  t*  sleep  wi'  a  gallon  o'  beer  in  the  hoose. 
— Glasgow  Herald. 


Some  Federal  officers  inthe  Civil  War  once 
sought  shelter  for  the  night  in  an  old,  tumble- 
down hut.  About  two  o'clock  a  polecat  an- 
nounced its.  presence.  A  German  sat  up  and 
looked  helplessly  about  him.  The  others  were 
all  sleeping  peacefully.  "Mein  gracious !"  he 
exclaimed  in  tones  of  despair.  "All  the  rest 
ashleep  und  I've  got  to  shmell  it  all!" 


"Safety  First"  During  the  Exposition 

Take  no  chances,  but  put  your  jewels  and  valuable 
papers  in  a  safe  deposit  box.  They  will  be  absolutely  safe 
and  you  will  be  relieved  of  all  worry.     Do  it  today. 

A  safe  deposit  box  for  $4  a  year  can  be  had  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING         Post  and  Market  Streets 

Under  Management 

John  F.  Cvjioningharn 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL   S.   S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,  Mar.  6,1915 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Mar.  20,  1915 

S.  S.  Sbinyo  Maru Saturday,  Apr.  3,  1915 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  May   1,1915 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip    tickets    at    reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625   Market  St.  \Y.   H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Oili  ness 

Without  "oiliness"  any 
lubricant  would  be  worth- 
less. You  can  feel  the 
oiliness  of  Zerolene  by 
pouring  a.  little  on  a  piece 
of  glass  and  rubbing  it 
around  with  your  finger. 
Oiliness  is  in  reality  the 
molecules  of  the  oil  rolling 
over  each  other — miniature 
ball  bearings  as  it  were. 
Thus  when  you  use  a  good 
oil  like  Zerolene  the  wearing 
surfaces  of  your  engine  roll 
over  these  "ball  bearings" 
instead  of  rubbing  together. 
D  ealers   everywhere. 

ZEROLENE 

■the  Standard  Oil 
for  Motor  Cars* 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Travel  "with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shatter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING   PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 

*       MEANS       » 

SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

s 
THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 
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A  Muir  Memorial. 
The  proposal  to  construct  a  memorial  to  John  Muir 
naturally  summons  up  visions  of  libelous  statuary  and 
oi  unholy  competitions  among  the  exponents  of  our 
local  and  alleged  art.  Therefore  it  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  bill  endorsed  by  the  Sierra 
Club  and  now  before  the  California  legislature  is 
commendable  alike  for  its  sense  and  for  its  brevity.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  a  mountain  trail  to  be  known  as  the 
John  Muir  Trail  in  the  high  Sierra  region  of  California 
and  connecting  the  Yosemite  National  Park  with  Mt. 
Whitney  and  vicinity.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  John 
Muir  himself  would  have  been  genuinely  amazed  at  the 
suggestion  of  any  memorial  at  all,  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  there  should  be  one.  But  the  con- 
struction of  a  mountain  trail  would  be  a  scheme  after 
his  own  heart.  It  would  be  a  perpetual  invitation  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  mountains  of  California, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  a  direct  extension  of  his  own 
life  work  and  the  practical  doing  of  something  that  he 


San  Francisco,  March  6,  1915. 

would  wish  to  have  done.  There  is  no  better  panacea 
for  the  ugliness  of  human  nature  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  that  is  not  human.  The  real  assets  of 
California  are  not  indicated  by  trade  returns  nor  by 
market  reports,  but  rather  by  the  things  that  men  have 
not  made  but  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  preserve  and 
to  render  accessible.  John  Muir  worked  mightily  to 
this  end  and  in  his  own  way.  and  there  is  now  an 
opportunity  to  further  that  work  and  in  the  way  most 
acceptable  to  himself.  The  bill  ought  to  be  passed  and 
public  opinion  ought  to  see  that  it  is  passed. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


new  law :  it  would  require  no  Constitution  amend- 
ment. All  that  is  necessary  is  a  change  of  rules  and 
— some  backbone.  Let  the  popular  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment keep  tight  hold  on  the  purse  strings;  let  it 
justify  itself  before  the  country,  and  the  drift  toward 
imperialism  will  cease. 


The  Executive  and  the  National  Financial  System. 

The  long-drawn-out  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the 
Shipping  Bill  had  to  do  with  another  issue  even  more 
important  than  that  involved  in  the  measure  imme- 
diately under  consideration.  Throughout  the  debate 
one  finds  a  note  of  resentment  against  the  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Department,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
son himself  has  defined  in  the  phrase,  "captain  of 
the  team."  It  is  quite  possible  that  out  of  it  will  come 
a  clearer  popular  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the 
biggest  issue  before  the  country  today  is  that  involved 
in  encroachments  by  the  executive  upon  an  authority 
which  under  the  Constitution  is  given  to  Congress.  This 
issue  has  been  a  growing  one  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  first 
went  into  the  White  House.  The  disposition  at  the 
"other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue"  has  been  to  move 
over  upon  the  preserves  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Taft,  with  his  budget  scheme  and 
his  proposal,  made  in  his  recent  address  at  Toronto, 
to  permit  the  President  to  veto  individual  items  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  shows,  as  he  showed  in  the  White 
House,  that  he  views  government  chiefly  from  the 
angle  of  the  executive.  Mr.  Taft.  too,  always  has 
argued  that  cabinet  officers  should  have  place  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  to  debate  their  own  demands  for 
money.  Mr.  Wilson  holds  no  more  radical  views  on 
the  dominance  of  the  executive  than  those  of  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Taft.  His  position — a  position  supported 
by  his  acts — is  the  logical  consequence  of  movements 
initiated  by  them. 

There  are  many  in  and  out  of  Congress,  the  Argonaut 
among  them,  who  believe  that  already  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  passing  over  to  the  executive  branch  the 
power  of  purse.  The  tendency  of  the  executive,  and  by 
the  executive  we  mean  President,  cabinet,  bureau  chiefs, 
and  the  whole  brood  of  bureau  officialism,  is  to  tax 
and  spend.  Mr.  Taft  believes,  and  would  like  to  con- 
vince the  country,  that  the  trouble  with  our  absurd 
fiscal  system  is  that  Congress  appropriates  unwisely. 
In  truth  it  does  just  this.  But  any  man  who  knows 
the  inside  of  this  government  would  rather  trust  even 
a  fool  Congress  with  his  money  than  an  ambitious  group 
of  cabinet  officers  and  bureau  chiefs  who  get  their 
places  by  appointment  and  who  have  only  an  indirect 
1  esponsibility  to  the  country.  Despite  its  official  esti- 
mates and  its  continued  protestations  of  economy,  the 
Executive  Department  always  and  forever  is  clamorous 
for  money.  And  it  gets  a  lot  of  it.  It  gets  it  by  back- 
stairs influences,  by  publicity  campaigns,  but  it  throws 
the  responsibility  on  Congress.  Congress,  seeing  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  money,  takes  some  for  itself  in  the 
shape  of  river-and-harbor  and  public-building  appro- 
priations. 

The  remedy  for  our  archaic  fiscal  system,  if  there  be 
a  remedy  anywhere,  is  in  Congress  itself,  and  not  in  any 
budget  system  or  in  any  other  scheme  which  would  give 
further  authority  to  the  executive.  Let  Congress  bring 
together  its  revenue-raising  committees  and  its  appro- 
priating committees  and  prepare  its  own  budget,  taking, 
of  course,  the  departmental  estimates  as  the  basis  for 
its  work.  Congress  has  too  many  independent  com- 
mittees busy  scheming  for  appropriations,  no  one  of 
these  committees  being  in  close  touch  with  the  Ways 
and   Means   Committee.     This   plan   would   involve   no 


Mr.  Sproule's  Remedy. 
The  speech  made  by  Mr.  William  Sproule  before  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  was  distinguished  by  its  reso- 
lute facing  of  facts  and  its  deprecation  of  the  rather 
childish  incantations  of  the  professional  optimist  and 
the  booster.  Unemployment  and  distress,  said  Mr. 
Sproule,  are  unprecedented  in  their  extent  and  severity. 
Prosperity  is  not  something  that  can  be  evoked  by  a 
trumpet.  It  does  not  become  a  fact  merely  because  we 
state  that  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  something  solid,  real,  sub- 
stantial, like  rent,  or  taxes,  or  a  policeman.  Either  it 
exists  or  it  does  not  exist.  It  exists  when  conditions 
allow  it  to  exist,  and  when  the  conditions  are  not  there 
neither  is  prosperity.  We  may  beguile  ourselves  to  our 
hearts'  content  by  the  vain  repetition  of  formulas,  but 
the  formulas  will  leave  actual  conditions  just  where 
they  were  before.  The  faith  cure  may  have  its  value 
in  physical  disease,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  business. 
Mr.  Sproule  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  conditions  that 
have  produced  the  present  distress.  Unemployment,  he 
said,  begins  with  the  employer,  and  not  with  the  em- 
ployed. Capital  is  the  first  to  go  out  of  business,  and 
labor  naturally  follows  at  its  heels.  And  capital  has 
gone  out  of  business  because  it  has  been  terrorized  by 
legislation,  because  it  has  been  compelled  to  live  in  a 
perpetual  atmosphere  of  attack,  because  it  never  knows 

<  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  It  is  useless  to  treat  men 
as  Ishmaelites  and  then  to  demand  that  they  go  about 
their  daily  work  with  courage  and  confidence.  If  the 
possession  of  money  is  actually  an  offense  to  be  pun- 
ished by  confiscation,  then  the  possession  of  money  will 

I  of   course   be   concealed,   and   the   bank   and   the   safe- 

j  deposit  box  must  take  the  place  of  the  pay-roll.    What 

I  can  be  more  obvious? 

The  average  man  has  probably  no  conception  of  the 
extent  to   which  business  has  been  penalized,  not  be- 

[  cause  it  has  broken  the  moral  law — and  of  course  it  has 
sometimes  done  this — but  simply  because  it  is  business. 
He  knows  something  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  of  the 
great  topics  of  national  discussion,  but  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  state  and  civic  legislation,  of  the  commissions, 
and  boards,  and  inspectors,  and  investigators,  with  their 

|  infernal  notebooks,  that  are  regularly  let  loose  upon 
business  like  swarms  of  voracious  locusts.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  extent  to  which  personal  whim  enters 
into  regulation.  He  has  a  vague  idea  that  something 
is  being  done  for  his  health  and  comfort,  but  so  far  he 
has  scant  recognition  that  all  this  maze  of  strangling 
regulation  is  no  more  than  a  play  upon  his  nerves  and 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  the  politically 
elect.  But  wherever  there  is  an  unnecessary  inspec- 
tion, or  regulation,  or  commission,  or  license,  with  theii 
retinues  of  stenographers  and  clerks  and  poor  relations, 
there  is  an  instant  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  product, 
whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  an  addition  to  the  cost 
of  living.  And  when  the  producer  finds  at  last  that 
he  can  make  no  headway  and  that  he  is  being  chased 
out  of  existence  there  is  also  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. The  building  trade  of  Xew  York,  for  example, 
is  now  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  not  because  there  are 
no  new  buildings  needed,  for  there  are,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  builders  find  that  the  laws  will  not  allow 
them  to  build.  And  then  we  clamor  for  more  laws  in 
order  to  give  charity  instead  of  work. 

The  railroads  are  peculiarly  the  victim  of  a   regula- 
tion  that   pretends  to   be  salutary,  but   thai 
vindictive.     The  business  of  the  comm- 
on  for  ten   minutes  without  tin:  railroads, 
proceed  to  make  it  impossible   for  the  rail 
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what  business  there  is.  We  regulate  their  income  until 
they  can  not  make. both  ends  meet  without  an  alarming 
depreciation  in  the  efficiency  upon  which  business  de- 
pends, and  then  we  clamor  for  still  more  income- 
reducing"  legislation  in  order  to  counteract  the  in- 
efficiency. If  we  were  to  regulate  the  price  of  cheese, 
for  example,  in  the  same  senseless  way  we  should  pres- 
ently find  either  that  we  were  being  poisoned  with  bad 
cheese,  or  that  the  grocer  was  bankrupt  and  his  staff 
unemployed.  But  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
with  nation-wide  enterprises,  and  we  are  doing  it  on  a 
scale  so  large  that  we  can  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Sproule's  remedy  will  have  to  be  adopted  sooner 
or  later.  He  asks  that  business  be  taken  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  attack  and  that  it  be  given  some  reliet 
"from  the  fads,  fancies,  and  isms  which  have  filled  the 
streets  with  unemployment  and  put  away  the  dinner- 
pail  of  the  working  man  empty  upon  the  shelf  of  the 
impoverished  home."  And  every  intelligent  citizen 
knows  that  Mr.  Sproule's  remedy  is  the  only  one  pos- 
sible. . 

Senator  Burton  and  Justice  Hughes. 

Out  of  the  Shipping  Bill  debate  there  has  come  a 
revived  and  emphasized  discussion  at  Washington  of 
the  name  of  Senator  Burton  in  connection  with  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Burton  was  the  colossus  of  this  really- 
great  discussion.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  it  full  in- 
formation and  careful  analysis  of  conditions,  with 
equally  careful  valuation  of  all  the  considerations 
involved — this  plus  the  clearest  methods  of  expressions 
and  the  weight  of  a  character  founded  in  scrupulous 
honesty  and  a  singularly  sound  judgment.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  at  a  time  when  many  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  of  political 
parties  in  connection  with  the  presidency,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Burton's  demon- 
strated calibre.  He  has  all  the  qualities  essential  in  a 
President.  He  knows  the  country;  he  understands  its 
needs;  he  knows  history;  he  knows  law;  and  on  top 
of  these  qualifications  he  has  unwearied  industry  and 
he  has  demonstrated  the  soundest  patriotism.  In  many 
ways  Mr.  Burton  is  the  best  equipped  man  in  public  life 
for  the  presidential  office. 

The  practical  fault  of  Senator  Burton's  position  is 
that  he  lacks  that  indefinite  and  yet  invaluable  quality 
called  "personality."  There  is  nothing  about  the  man 
which  strikes  the  imagination.  His  appearance  is  not 
impressive;  his  manners  are  not  engaging.  He  lacks 
what  sentimentalists  call  "temperament."  He  lacks,  too, 
what  domestic  experience  and  a  domestic  setting  would 
give  him.  He  has  the  characteristic  faults  of  the  bache- 
lor who  is  no  longer  young ;  and  be  it  said  with  all  due 
respect,  he  retains  something  of  that  indefinite  atmos- 
phere which  attaches  itself  to  the  professional  teacher. 
Mr.  Burton  would  not  make  an  engaging  candidate. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  he  would  make  a  mighty 
good  President. 

Another  name  now  frequently  heard  at  Washington 
in  connection  with  the  presidential  nomination  is  that 
of  Justice  Hughes.  The  talk  runs  like  this:  There  is 
to  be  in  the  field  a  multitude  of  favorite  sons.  They 
will  arrive  at  the  convention  each  with  his  own  devoted 
band.  Then  will  come  the  opportunity  of  the  political 
manipulator.  While  the  preliminary  deadlock  is  on 
combinations  will  be  formed  and  then,  when  all  is  ready, 
the  name  of  Hughes  will  be  sprung.  Mr.  Hughes  him- 
self will  remain  out  of  the  picture,  being  in  no  sense  a 
candidate,  declining  to  resign  from  the  bench  to  put 
himself  forward.  With  great  enthusiasm  the  nomina- 
tion will  be  put  through.  And  then  Mr.  Justice  Hughes, 
surprised  and  overpowered,  will  regretfully  bid  adieu 
to  the  bench  and  address  himself  to  the  country  as  a 
presidential  candidate.  All  this  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  very  excellent  Republicans.  Hughes  himself  has 
it '1  been  consulted  and  will  not  be. 


Exit  Elihu  Root. 
1  be  reflections  of  Elihu  Root  as  he  leaves  the  Senate 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years  would  doubtless  make  highly 
interesting  reading.  An  important  Eastern  newspaper 
devotes  six  lines  of  editorial  matter  to  the  incident,  and 
these  six  lines  include  the  statements  that  Mr.  Root 
was  the  "foremost  member"  of  the  Senate  and  that  his 
successor  is  a  "bright  young  man."  And  there  we  seem 
o  have  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  modern  methods 
upon  which  we  so  pride  ourselves  and  that  will  cause 
Tie  historian  of  the  future  to  gasp  in  amazement  at  a 
national  vitality  that  could  survive  them.  Mr.  Root 
was  something  more  than  the  foremost  member  of  the 


Senate.  Intellectually  he  was  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  the  other  members  in  combination.  Patriotically  he 
had  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  that  body.  He 
abandoned  a  lucrative  law  practice  in  order  to  become 
Secretary  of  State.  His  was  almost  the  only  voice  that 
never  lost  the  note  of  dignity,  his  almost  the  only  mind 
that  never  left  the  altitudes  of  sagacity  and  states- 
manship. And  now  he  silently  departs  from  the  Senate 
and  his  place  is  taken  by  a  "bright  young  man." 

Mr.  Root  would  doubtless  ascribe  his  retirement  to 
his  age  and  his  desire  for  rest.  But  of  course  there 
were  other  reasons  and  more  vital  ones.  It  may  as 
well  be  said  frankly  that  Mr.  Root  could  not  have  been 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  popular  vote  and  that  he  knew 
it.  And  it  may  be  said  further,  and  to  his  credit,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  try. 

Election  to  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  new 
procedure  implies  a  resort  to  all  the  uglinesses  of  a 
popular  appeal.  It  implies  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
drift  and  trend  of  passions  and  prejudices  and  a  pledge 
to  serve  them.  It  implies  a  subordination  of  all  prin- 
ciples based  on  experience  and  wisdom,  and  a  sub- 
servience to  the  particular  clamor  that  happens  to  pre- 
vail at  election  time.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Root  should 
be  unwilling  to  run  such  a  gauntlet  as  this  or  to  com- 
pete with  some  "bright  young  man"  in  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue.  He  would  have  been  beaten,  infallibly 
beaten.  He  could  no  more  win  a  popular  election  to 
the  Senate  than  he  could  win  a  prize-fight,  and  he 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  try  one  as  the  other. 

Another  rule  for  the  suppression  of  capacity  and  wis- 
dom requires  a  senator  to  be  a  resident  of  the  state 
that  he  represents,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  only 
a  resident  can  have  sufficient  intimacy  with  the  village 
pump  and  its  requirements.  Now  there  is  an  adage  that 
is  old  and  even  sacred  to  the  effect  that  a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  Therefore 
if  we  must  have  a  rule  on  such  a  matter  as  this — and 
no  rule  is  necessary — it  should  be  to  the  effect  that  a 
senator  must  not  be  a  resident  of  the  state  that  he  rep- 
resents, in  order  that  his  vision  may  be  of  national 
range  and  free  from  the  political  sectionalism  that  is 
the  curse  of  Washington  and  a  menace  to  the  stability 
of  the  country.  But  for  the  existing  rule  there  would 
be  many  states  to  covet  the  senatorial  dignities  that 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Root  could  reflect  upon  them.  They 
would  compete  for  the  legislative  rank  that  he  could 
give  them.  But  the  rule  forbids.  Mr.  Root  must  rep- 
resent no  other  state  than  New  York,  and  he  can  not 
represent  New  York  because  he  can  not  flatter  the  popu- 
lar vanities  nor  temporize  with  the  popular  vices.  So 
he  retires  from  the  public  service  and  his  place  is  taken 
by  the  "bright  young  man." 


Minor  Washington  Matters. 
The  dullest  of  dull  social  seasons  at  Washington  is  not 
so  very  dull  after  all.  True,  the  White  House,  which 
first  failed  to  impress  itself  upon  social  Washington, 
went  last  fall  into  mourning.  Then  there  came  the 
European  war,  with  its  complications  affecting  all 
sorts  of  entertaining  in  which  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  commonly  make  a  figure.  But  despite  all 
this  there's  a  good  deal  doing  at  Washington.  The 
cabinet  families,  having  learned  their  way  round,  have 
been  fairly  active.  The  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  has 
developed  a  fondness  for  giving  dinner  parties  on  his 
yacht,  the  U.  S.  S.  Dolphin.  It  is  a  bit  out  of  the  com- 
mon and,  let  it  be  whispered  in  low  and  gentle  tones,  it 
comes  fairly  cheap.  The  Bryans  entertain  freely  upon 
a  model  which  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  of  the 
Nebraska  idea  done  in  conformity  with  the  ideals  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Whoever  is  invited  goes,  partly  out 
of  curiosity  and  under  the  certainty  of  being  amused 
if  not  otherwise  edified.  Then  there  is  tremendous 
gayety  among  the  assistant  secretaries,  who  are  seizing 
upon  the  chance  of  an  off  season  to  do  a  little  social 
exploitation  on  their  own  account.  Every  mother's  son 
of  the  lot  has  a  socially  ambitious  wife  or  socially  am- 
bitious daughters,  and  they're  doing  a  tremendous  lot 
of  reveling  of  a  second-cut  variety,  while  crape  still 
dominates  the  White  House  and  a  deadly  antagonism 
keeps  the  diplomatic  corps  within  doors.  Even  the 
White  House  itself  is  beginning  to  "take  notice."  The 
other  night,  under  the  initiative  of  the  President's 
daughter,  there  was  a  moving-picture  show  in  the 
famous  East  room,  Dixon's  "Clansman"  being  pre- 
sented in  a  very  sumptuous  manner.  The  scenes, 
showing  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  bestowing  its  amiable  atten- 
tions upon  swarms  of  darkies,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  realistic.     Later  the  same  pictures  were  presented 


at    the    Raleigh    Hotel,    where    a    large    attendance   < 
Southerners  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiast] 


When  the  respectful  and  always  more-than-leJ 
scared  group  of  newspaper  men  lined  up  the  othfj 
morning  in  the  President's  office  to  giggle  at  his  wi 
to  ask  inconsequential  questions,  and  to  avoid  carefuli 
asking  anything  of  real  consequence,  Senator  Sheppai 
with  four  or  five  of  his  fellow-Texans  came  into  ffl 
conference — perhaps  butted  in  would  be  a  more  prec® 
statement. 

"We  just  wanted  to  see  how  you  talked  to  the  new^ 
paper  men,"  explained  the  senator. 

"How  I  avoid  talking  to  them,  you  mean,"  said  th 
President,  with  the  superior  smile  which  he  commonl 
wears  on  such  occasions. 

It  was  an  o'er  true  word  spoken  in  jest. 


When  at  this  same  conference  some  one  put  a  qua 
tion  to  the  President  as  to  his  views  about  senatori; 
cloture  he  replied  that  he  favored  a  general  rule  whicl 
"while  not  cutting  off  reasonable  debate,  would  cut  o 
obstruction."  This  is  a  glib  way  of  saying  just  nothin 
at  all,  of  giving  a  stone  where  bread  is  demanded.  ] 
is  the  sort  of  thing  this  President  of  ours  is  foreve 
doing,  to  the  intense  irritation  of  those  whose  deman 
is  not  for  impressive  but  vague  rhetoric,  but  for  some 
thing  definite  and  understandable.  He  would  have 
law  that  would  keep  big  business  from  hurting  littl 
business  and  still  not  harm  any  business.  He  woul 
have  a  condition  in  Mexico  where  no  bad  man  could  be 
come  President  and  where  good  men  would  be  certain  t 
rise  to  power.  But  how — and  again  how  ?  He  never  say,' 
Who  is  to  determine  when  the  line  between  reasonabl 
debate  and  obstruction  is  passed?  If  the  Shipping  Bi 
debate  were  reasonable,  the  Senate  could  debate  legiti 
mately  until  the  cows  come  home.  But  the  Democrat 
in  the  Senate  refused  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  bil 
"We  have  got  the  votes,"  said  Senator  Stcne,  and  the 
sat  tight.  No  student  of  history  has  ever  been  able  t 
find  that  anybody  in  any  age  of  the  world  was  ever  abl 
to  make  a  workable  and  fair  rule  such  as  the  Presider 
advocates.  If  you  leave  it  to  the  majority  to  interprt 
the  word  "reasonable"  what  do  you  get? 


Evidences  keep  coming  to  the  front  in  Washington 
that  this  is  a  government  of  the  North,  by  the  SoutK 
for  the   South.     A   recent  example   will   illustrate  thj 
case.     When  the  Postoffice  Appropriation  bill   was  i 
the  Senate  the  other  day,  Senator  Simmons  tried  to  pv 
in   an   amendment   appropriating   $500,000   "to   be    ex 
pended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Postmaster-General,   in  improving  the  condii 
tions  of  roads  to  be  selected  by  the  Postmaster-Genera 
over  which  rural  mail  delivery  is  or  may  hereafter  b 
established,"  etc.     The  amendment  went  out  on  a  poiiij 
of  order  by   Senator   Smoot.     Debate  which   folio  we  i 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  1912  a  Democratic  CorJ) 
gress  made  a  similar  appropriation  of  half  a  million  dof 
lars  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  defined  in  the  preset]! 
bill.      Senator   Swanson   explained   as   follows   how   th 
money   was  applied  in   1912:     "I   understand  that   th 
government  proposed  to  give  $10,000  to  each  state  fur 
nishing  an  equal  sum.     Some  states  would  not  compl 
with  the  law,  and  the  result  was  a  surplus  afterwardM 
divided  among  the  states  that  did  comply."     But  it  apfl 
pears  further  that  the  actual  distribution  was  as   fol 
lows : 

Alabama $   10,000 

Maryland 14,400 

Tennessee 20,800 

Maine   (then  Democratic) 65,000 

North  Carolina  34.000 

South  Carolina   9,600 

Virginia 39,500 

Iowa    (partly   Democratic) 40,000 

Oregon  (partly  Democratic) 20,000 

Kentucky 13.000 

Mississippi   20.000 

Ohio   (partly  Democratic) 1 20.000 

Texas 75.580 


A  really  popular  figure  in  Washington  society  thi| 
winter  is  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  wife  of  the  Arizon 
senator,  he  who  writes  himself  down  in  the  Congres 
sional  Directory  as  having  "pursued  the  following  oc 
cupations:  Lumber-jack,  cowboy,  clerk  and  cashier  i 
store,  newspaper  reporter,  hod-carrier,  and  lawyer. 
Mrs.  Ashurst  is  a  little  dumpling  of  a  woman,  Irish  t 
the  bone,  with  a  brogue  as  naive  and  confiding  as 
child,  generous,  kindly,  whole-souled.     Without  educa 
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tion,  without  social  experience,  Mrs.  Ashurst  has  a 
charm  all  her  own.  She  doesn't  know  the  rules  of  the 
game,  but  she  invariably  does  the  right  thing,  or  some- 
thing better,  for  it  is  her  instinct  to  be  thoughtful  of 
others,  and  where  she  misses  it  at  the  point  of  the  con- 
ventions she  more  than  makes  up  in  good  nature,  good 
sense,  and  a  rock-ribbed  wholesomeness.  The  debu- 
tantes adore  her,  and  she  has  as  much  fun  as  they  do. 
Watch  Mrs.  Ashurst  in  a  crowd  of  girls,  keeping  them 
in  a  gale  of  laughter  with  her  talk,  wise  and  otherwise, 
and  then  hear  her  stage  whisper:  "Sh-sh-sh-sh,  me 
dears ;  don't  laugh  so  hard.  Your  mithers  over  there 
will  think  we're  bein'  r-r-r-rough." 

At  a  reception  not  long  ago  a  senator  asked  her 
about  her  husband. 

"Ach,"  she  said,  "poor  Hank;  he  has  had  to  stay  to 
wan  of  thim  cakuses  and  he  can't  get  here." 

"But,"  the  tactless  senator  burst  out,  "there  is  no 
caucus  tonight." 

"Phwat's  this  ye're  tellin'  me?  No  cakus  tonight! 
An'  himsel"  telephonin'  to  me  not  more  than  tin  minutes 
ago  that  there  was.  Ah,  ha,  Hank  Ashurst,  just  wait 
till  I  git  me  hands  on  ye.  An'  where  are  ye  supposin' 
is  he,  nowj  the  deceivin'  divil?  Lave  him  to  me;  I'll 
tache  him !" 

Mrs.  Ashurst  glories  in  the  senator's  vote  against  the 
President  in  the  matter  of  Panama  Canal  tolls,  and 
often  talks  of  it.  "D'ye  suppose  for  wan  minute  that 
I  would  have  let  him  vote  for  the  Englishers?  Not 
me!"  she  says,  with  a  determined  little  shake  of  her 
head.  "I  told  him  plain  that  if  he  did  he  needn't  come 
home  any  more." 

Mrs.  Ashurst  stands  in  refreshing  contrast  with  some 
other  equally  unschooled  dames  of  this  Administration, 
who  are  forever  trying  vainly  to  be  something  they  are 
not.    She's  really  a  dear — God  bless  her ! 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Sarah  Bemhardt's  retirement  from  the  stage  leaves 
the  world  of  genius  not  only  the  poorer  for  her  loss, 
but  absolutely  bankrupt  and  with  no  assets  at  all.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
not  a  single  unquestioned  genius  within  the  public  view, 
neither  in  art,  nor  literature,  nor  science,  nor  states- 
manship, nor  war.  Of  interesting  and  striking  indi- 
vidualities we  have  plenty,  but  no  one  around  whose 
head  the  divine  fire  is  visibly  playing,  no  one  who  is 
likely  to  be  acclaimed  in  five  hundred  years'  time  as 
indisputably  great.  . 

But  Sarah  Bernhardt  belonged  to  the  elect.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  that.  If  there  was  any 
doubt  it  has  been  dispelled  by  her  bearing  under  a 
physical  calamity  that  would  have  crushed  a  smaller 
nature.  But  it  has  not  crushed  hers.  She  is  as  brave, 
as  humorous,  as  debonair  as  ever.  She  can  look  straight 
in  the  face  of  possible  death  and  certain  mutilation 
and  she  can  laugh.  But  it  is  not  the  laugh  of  reckless- 
ness or  of  bravado.  It  is  the  laugh  of  tenderness  and 
confidence.  Her  farewell  letter  to  Mme.  Mendes  be- 
fore the  operation  that  was  to  close  her  public  life  de- 
serves to  become  a  classic.  It  has  done  more  to  estab- 
lish her  heroic  womanhood  than  all  of  her  triumphs 
ui)on  the  stage.  It  goes  far  to  prove  that  dramatic  art, 
perhaps  all  art,  is  primarily  a  matter  of  feeling  and  that 
no  acquired  skill  can  ever  take  its  place.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt has  delighted  millions  during  her  amazing  career, 
but  nothing  in  the  whole  of  that  career  will  give  her 
such  renown  as  the  manner  of  her  leaving  it. 


The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa  is 
today  the  most  exclusive  and  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
of  surviving  orders.  It  was  founded  by  the  great  em- 
press of  that  name  in  1757,  in  honor  of  the  victory  of 
her  troops  over  Frederick  the  Great  at  Kolin.  Its  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  ballot  on  the  part  of  the  chapter, 
the  sovereign  having  no  voice  in  the  matter  unless  he 
happens  to  possess  the  order,  although  he  is  the  instru- 
ment of  its  bestowal  and  the  signer  of  the  patent.  In 
the  past  hundred  years,  until  last  August,  only  fifty- 
eight  members  had  been  thus  admitted  to  the  order,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  there  were  but  three 
knights  left,  all  of  the  third  and  lowest  class.  One  was 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  won  the  cross  in  1848, 
on  the  battlefield  of  Santa  Lucia,  against  the  Italians. 
The  second  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  father  of  the 
Sovereign  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  received  the  cross 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Langensalza,  where, 
as  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  he  helped  his  father,  the 
blind  King  George,  to  direct  the  operations  of  his 
troops.  The  third  was  Prince  Alphonse  de  Bourbon, 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Count  of  Caserta.  He  won  his 
cross  by  the  part  he  played  in  the  superb  defense  of 
Gaeta,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Bourbons. 


The  news  of  the  day  is  of  course  the  general  embargo 
announced  by  the  Allies  on  all  supplies  intended  for  Germany. 
Now  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  such  an  embargo  can  be 
legalized  and  that  is  by  the  declaration  of  a  blockade.  But 
a  blockade  must  be  water-tight  or  it  is  not  a  blockade,  and 
the  Allies  can  not  make  a  water-tight  blockade  because  in  that 
event  they  would  lose  too  heavily  from  the  German  sub- 
marines. The  embargo  is  therefore  justified,  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  legality,  but  on  the  ground  that  legality 
has  now  passed  from  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  and 
that  indiscriminate  retaliation  has  now  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  This  is  a  point  that  need  not  here  be  discussed, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  now  one  more  illustration 
of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  war  can  either  be  pre- 
vented or  restrained  by  human  agreements.  War  is  a  frank 
return  to  a  bestiality  that  implies,  ipso  facto,  the  abrogation 
of  intelligence  and  morality !  How,  then,  can  there  be  any 
appeal  to  an  intelligence  and  morality  that  have  avowedly  dis- 
appeared? We  maty  doubt  if  international  law  has  saved  one 
human  life,  or  one  human  tear,  or  one  ounce  of  human  prop- 
erty since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  that  it  will  ever  do  so 
in  the  wars  of  the  future.  When  human  beings  can  be  re- 
strained by  war  laws  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  laws,  since 
war   itself   will   have   become   impossible. 


We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  civilian  populations 
have  usually  suffered  in  times  of  war  and  that  the  worst 
suffering  has  often  called  forth  no  remonstrances.  When  the 
Germans  besieged  Paris  and  Strassburg  the  sufferings  of  non- 
combatants  were  intense.  They  ate  rats  and  cats  and  lizards 
and  thought  themselves  lucky  to  get  them.  But  no  one  sug- 
gested that  food  be  sent  in  to  these  beleaguered  cities,  and 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  ridicule  with  which  such  a  sugges- 
tion would  have  been  received.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  city  and  a  nation,  but  perhaps  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  to  a  starving  man  whether  he  is 
regarded  from  the  civic  or  the  national  standpoint,  whether  his 
starvation  be  legal  or  illegal,  whether  it  be  in  accord  or  not 
with  some   convention  or  conference. 


fortified  in  Napoleonic  days,  and  its  defenses  now  consist  of 
eight  powerful  forts  erected  in  a  circle  of  eight  miles  from 
the  citadel.  The  Russians  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  impreg- 
nable, and  probably  it  is  impregnable  so  long  as  it  is  sup- 
ported by  an  army  in  the  field.  But  without  such  an  army  no 
fortress  is  impregnable.  The  fortresses  of  Novogeorgievsk, 
Warsaw,  Ivangorod,  and  Brest-Li tovsk  are  known  as  the 
Polish   Quadrilateral. 

No  definite  news  comes  from  the  Carpathians.  There  seems 
to  be  something  of  a  deadlock  in  the  passes,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  weather  has  imposed  its  own  truce  upon  the  com- 
batants. But  in  the  meantime  the  Austrian  right  wing  has 
been  slowly  advancing  northward  in  the  direction  of  Lemberg, 
and  we  are  told  of  a  fight  near  Krasne,  thirty  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Lemberg,  and  of  an  Austrian  repulse  which  has 
put  an  end  to  an  intended  Austro-German  concentration  at 
Stanislau.  The  anxiety  to  possess  the  territory  to  the  east  of 
Lemberg  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  oil  fields  the  posses- 
sion of  which  would  do  much  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  gaso- 
line.   

The  Russian  battle  line  is  now  longer  than  the  combined 
fronts  of  all  her  Allies.  The  British  trenches  probably  oc- 
cupy about  thirty-five  miles  and  the  French  about  400.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  have  somewhere  about  140  miles  of  lines, 
but  the  Russian  lines  from  the  Baltic  to  Bukowina  are  1200 
miles  in  length.  Of  course  these  lines  are  not  quite  continu- 
ous. Even  the  Russian  myriads  would  be  insufficient  for 
this,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  continuous  gives  an 
opportunity  for  movements  and  for  strategy  that  are  impos- 
sible in  France.  

A  few  years  ago  Lord  Charles  Beresford  said  that  it  would 
cost  a  fleet  fifty  per  cent  of  its  strength  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles.  But  that  was  at  a  time  when  forts  had 
not  lost  their  virtue,  when  it  was  still  believed  that  they  coula 
do  things  that  it  is  now  known  that  they  can  not  do.  Liege 
and  Namur  and  Maubeuge  have  laid  that  bogey,  and  the  re- 
duction of  forts  has  now  become  a  question  of  hitting  them 
hard   enough    and   often   enough. 


Once  more  the  tide  of  battle  has  swung  in  favor  of  the 
Allies.  Uncontradicted  reports  from  Petrograd  say  that  the 
retreating  Russians  in  the  north  have  made  a  stand  in  their 
own  territory,  that  the  German  impetus  has  exhausted  itself, 
and  that  the  Muscovite  armies  are  once  more  advancing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Russians  did  not  deny  their  de- 
feat or  that  they  were  surprised,  but  they  did  say  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reverse  had  been  exaggerated  and  that  it  had  no 
strategic  importance.  That  seems  to  be  exactly  true.  The 
Russians  were  in  East  Prussia,  not  because  they  seriously  ex- 
pected to  advance  into  Germany  from  that  far-off  quarter,  but 
in  order  that  they  might  create  a  distraction  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Warsaw.  Surprised  by  the  amazingly  rapid  movements 
of  the  Germans  and  hampered  by  deep  snow,  a  considerable 
part  of  their  forces  were  surrounded  and  destroyed.  It  was 
a  magnificent  piece  of  German  generalship,  but  it  had  no 
vital  results.  

This  Russian  defeat  may  be  said  to  be  the  fifth  move  on  a 
chessboard  which  stretches  from  East  Prussia  south  to  the 
Bzura  River.  The  first  of  these  five  moves  was  the  earlier 
invasion  of  East  Prussia,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Russian  defeat  at  Allenstein.  Then  came  the  first  German 
attempt  to  take  Warsaw,  and  this  failed  disastrously  just  as 
the  prize  seemed  ready  to  fall.  The  third  move  was  the 
Russian  aggressive  against  Breslau  and  Posen,  and  this  was 
foiled  by  a  fresh  attack  on  Warsaw.  Then  came  the  German 
attempt  to  pierce  the  Russian  lines  on  the  Bzura  River,  and 
to  this  the  Russians  replied  by  a  second  invasion  of  East 
Prussia.  This  in  its  turn  has  been  defeated,  and  now  we 
hear  that  the  Russian  hosts  have  once  more  set  their  faces 
westward  and  that  the  general  German  move  in  front  of  them 
is  one  of  retreat.  

The  reasons  for  this  sudden  switch  of  the  German  fight 
from  their  centre  around  Warsaw  to  their  extreme  left  in 
East  Prussia  are  obvious  enough.  In  the  first  place  they 
wish  to  be  able  to  claim  that  German  territory  is  unoccupied 
by  enemies,  a  plea  that  might  have  much  weight  in  the  peace 
negotiations  that  are  probably  close.  In  the  second  place  the 
German  government  is  about  to  issue  a  new  war  loan,  and  a 
great  victory  would  act  as  a  lubricant.  And,  thirdly.  East 
Prussia  is  the  home  of  Prussian  aristocracy,  while  the  swarms 
of  fugitives  pouring  into  Berlin  must  have  the  worst  of  results 
upon  the  popular  mind.        

The  present  northern  battle  front  can  easily  be  traced  on 
any  good  map.  There  are  six  centres  or  ganglia  in  that  line, 
and  they  are  marked  by  Eydtkuhnen,  Grodno,  Ossowetz, 
Lomza,  Przasnysz,  and  Novogeorgievsk,  All  of  these  are  care- 
fully prepared  and  fortified  positions,  and  the  Russians  assert 
that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  repel  any  attack  that  may  be 
made  anywhere  along  the  line.  But  if  that  line  should  be 
broken  it  might  easily  be  the  prelude  to  a  descent  upon 
Warsaw  from  the  rear,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  at- 
tempt will  be  made.  The  German  losses  have  been  enor- 
mously heavy,  while  the  Russians  have  been  strongly  rein- 
forced. Nothing  would  suit  Russia  better  than  to  exchange 
man   for  man  with  her  enemy. 


Novogeorgievsk  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the  six 
centres  mentioned  above.  So  long  as  its  forts  are  in  Russian 
hands  Warsaw  is  protected  from  any  force  on  the  lower  Vis- 
tula and  the  railway  between  Danzig  and  Warsaw  is  safe. 
Novogeorgievsk    was    called    Modlin    until    1831.      It    was    first 


The  Dardanelles  are  a  sort  of  natural  canal  forty-four  miles 
long  and  stretching  from  the  /Egean  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. The  passage  varies  from  four  miles  in  width  to  about 
one  mile  and  it  is  defended  by  various  forts  on  either  side. 
Some  of  these  forts  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  but 
they  have  been  modernized  and  improved  by  German  en- 
gineers until  they  are  as  nearly  impregnable  as  any  forts  can 
be,  which  is  not  saying  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  en- 
trance forts  have  already  been  destroyed  by  the  Allied  fleet, 
which  has  suffered  practically  nothing  in  the  process.  But 
there  are  other  forts  ahead.  The  waters  are  thickly  strewn 
with  mines  and  there  are  also  entrenched  land  forces  of 
some  strength.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
fleets  will  reach  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish  authorities 
seem  to  be  well  aware  of  this,  since  they  are  preparing  for  a 
flight   into   Asia.  

The  process  of  mine-sweeping  is  quite  easy  and  also  quite 
dangerous.  It  is  usually  done  by  lighters  moving  abreast  and 
dragging  between  them  a  slack  chain  or  weighted  rope  which 
catches  the  anchoring  line  of  the  mine  and  drags  it  to  the 
surface.  But  the  lighters  themselves  run  exactly  the  same 
risk  that  a  warship  would  run.  It  they  come  into  contact 
with  a  mine  they  are  blown  up,  and  since  they  are  so  much 
smaller  there  is  but  slight  chance  of  saving  life.  Mine- 
sweeping  may  now  be  described  as  a  recognized  industry  on 
the  east  coast  of  England.  The  lighters  go  out  every  morning 
and  come  back  every  evening — those  of  them  that  ever  come 
back.  Life  in  the  trenches  is  a  rosy  idyll  compared  with 
life  on  the  mine-sweeper,  where  death  waits  unseen,  unheard, 
and  unheralded.  

If  the  Allies  capture  Constantinople  it  will  bring  the  end 
of  the  war  measurably  nearer.  In  the  first  place  it  would  mean 
the  exodus  of  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and  when  we  recall  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Turk  entered  Europe  it  will 
be  seen  that  such  an  event  would  be  of  epic  importance.  It 
would  mean  the  liberation  of  large  Russian  and  British  forces 
now  engaged  in  fighting  the  Turk  both  in  the  Caucasus  and  in 
Egypt.  It  would  mean  the  presence  of  Allied  forces  within 
striking  distance  of  Bulgaria  and  ready  to  check  any  move 
that  she  might  make  against  Roumania.  And  it  would  cer- 
tainly mean  the  intervention  of  Italy,  who  could  not  allow 
the  partition  of  Turkey  to  proceed  without  establishing  her 
claim  to  participate.  

But  the  immediate  results  upon  the  war  would  be  still  more 
critical.  Russia  is  said  to  be  short  of  guns  and  ammunition. 
We  may  dismiss  as  absurdly  extravagant  most  of  the  current 
stories  to  that  effect,  but  it  is  likely  enough  that  her  supplies 
are  none  too  large  and  that  she  would  like  to  replenish  them  ' 
from  England,  France,  and  America.  Now  this  she  can  not 
do  except  by  way  of  Japan  and  the  Siberian  railroad,  a  long 
and  difficult  route,  and  quite  inadequate  to  her  needs.  But 
with  ships  passing  freely  through  the  Dardanelles,  from  the 
j-Egean  to  the  Black  Sea,  she  would  be  in  comparative  affluence 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  War  supplies  would  then 
reach  her  without  difficulty,  and  with  a  battle  fronl  seven  hun- 
dred miles  long  she  is  in  a  situation  where  the  smallest  con- 
tributions are  thankfully  received.  But  she  is  certainly  nol  in 
extremities  for  lack  of  them.  The  war  offices  -if  Europe  '\<> 
not   allow   themselves   to  be  caught   in   that   way. 


And    Russia   has   something   to    give   in    exchai 
tions.      She    has    been   unable    to    export    her    har 
same    reason    that    she    has    been    unable    to    imp 
stores.     Vast  quantities   of   wheat   will  pass   thn  u 
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dandles  if  only  they  can  be  opened  for  that  purpose  and  they 
will  he  warmly  welcomed  in  France  and  England.     And  food 
-   gunpowder. 


A  GERMAN  REGIMENT. 


7n  the  west  the  onlj  news  of  importance  comes  from  the 
Champagne  district,  where  the  French  seem  to  have  met  with 
some  marked  successes,  as  successes  go  nowadays.  The 
French  attack  seems  to  have  been  directed  against  a  section 
of  the  line  about  ten  miles  long  and  stretching  from  Souain 
to  Massiges.  The  French  claim  not  only  to  have  driven  the 
Germans  from  their  trenches,  but  to  have  pursued  them  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and  the  report  proceeds  to  suggest  somewhat 
sanguinely  that  the  German  line  could  be  completely  broken 
here  if  the  moment  was  considered  suitable  for  a  general 
offensive.  But  this  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  case.  The  Ger- 
mans are  surprisingly  quick  in  bringing  up  reinforcements  as 
soon  as  a  situation  becomes  critical,  and  then  we  are  apt  to 
find  that  the  advantage  is  all  the  other  way  as  it  was  at  Sois- 
sons.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  lines  as  they  now 
stand  are  fairly  equally  balanced  in  strength  and  that  so  lon.^i 
as  they  stand  at  their  present  strength  there  will  be  no  dt 
cisive  effort  on  one  side  or  the  other.  On  the  part  of 
the  Allies  there  will  certainly  be  no  general  movement  until 
the  new  British  forces  are  in  the  field,  and  when  Lord  Kitchener 
says  that  this  will  be  early  in  May  we  may  assume  that  he  is 
using  speech  for  the  usual  purpose  of  concealing  thought.  A 
report  from  Paris  says  that  there  is  now  a  British  camp  near 
P-oulogne  containing  about  500,000  men  and  that  1,000,000 
more  are  expected  within  four  weeks.  This  was  unofficial  and 
unconfirmed,  but  it  is  among  the  reports  that  are  likely  to  be 
true.  It  would  explain  the  activity  of  submarines  in  the 
English  Channel  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
if  these  new  forces  are  not  now  arriving  in  France  they  will 
be  on  the  move  very  soon.  It  is  equally  certain  that  there 
are  large  French  forces  somewhere  in  waiting  until  the  time 
shall  come  for  a  general  attack.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  entrance  of  Roumania  and  Italy  has  been  set  for  the 
same  time.  

Where  is  the  British  fleet?  Some  of  it.  we  know,  is  in 
the  Dardanelles  and  some  of  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  there  are  great  numbers  of  warcraft,  dreadnoughts  and 
ihe  like,  that  are  in  neither  one  place  nor  the  other,  and  one 
would  suppose  it  to  be  quite  difficult  to  hide  away  a  battle- 
ship. Now  the  German  government  has  declared  a  war  zone 
or  blockade  clear  around  the  British  Isles.  It  asserts  its 
power  to  prevent  trading  ships  from  reaching  port,  or  at  least 
to  destroy  so  many  of  them  as  practically  to  put  a  stop  to 
trade.  But  apparently  the  submarines  can  not  find  the  British 
fleet,  and  so  we  must  suppose  either  that  it  is  hidden  away 
with  extraordinary  skill  or  that  the  submarines  are  far  more 
limited  in  their  scope  and  range  than  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. Even  the  very  numerous  warcraft  that  are  guarding 
the  east  coast  seem  to  have  learned  the  secret  of  immunity. 


Probably  the  most  heroic  of  all  war  tasks  is  that  of  the 
crew  of  the  German  submarine.  The  ocean  itself  is  awfu!  in 
its  desolation,  and  the  additional  horrors  of  submersion  must 
be  nerve-racking  to  the  last  degree.  For  the  crew  of  the 
submarine  there  are  no  enheartening  conditions  of  noise  and 
movement  and  comradeship.  Their  craft  is  horribly  like  a 
coffin  at  the  best  of  times  and  at  any  moment  it  may  become 
a  coffin  in  very  truth  and  a  coffin  that  holds  living  men,  and 
that  perhaps  will  keep  them  living  for  some  not-to-be-thought- 
about  period.  A  single  shot  and  the  submarine  may  go  for- 
ever to  the  bottom  with  her  grave  unmarked  save  by  the 
tossing  patch  of  oil  on  the  surface  which  proves  the  dreadful 
triumph  of  her  foe.  Germany  ought  to,  and  doubtless  she 
will,  erect  the  most  enduring  of  her  monuments  to  those  of 
her  sons  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  submarines.  For  hu- 
man  nature  is  capable  of  no  greater  heroism  than  theirs. 

Julius  Chambers,  writing  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  says  that 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  the  trenches  is  enough  to  ruin 
a  uniform.  The  British  war  office  insists  that  the  soliier 
in  winter  shall  be  clothed  in  wool — not  near  wool,  or  mer- 
ctrizej  wool,  but  the  real  unadulterated  article.  If  all  the 
war  offices  involved  were  similarly  insistent  it  would  need 
the  wool  of  1,000.000.000  sheep  every  two  weeks,  and  there 
:tre  only  700,000,000  on  earth.  But  other  war  offices  are  less 
exacting,  and  so  it  seems  that  120  steamers  laden  with  cotton 
have  been  sent  from  America  within  the  last  three  weeks. 
But  American  wool-growers  need  have  no  fear  ot  European 
competition  for  some  time  to  come.  Europe's  sheep— quadru- 
pedal sheep — will  have  to  work  overtime  to  keep  pace  with 
their   home  demand.  Sidney   Coryk. 

San  Francisco,  March  .'.  lq15. 


r  years  thymol,  an  important  antiseptic,  has 
manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  Germany,  and  abotu 
10,000  pounds  have  been  imported  by  this  country  an- 
nually. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  price  of  the 
chemical  rose  from  S2  to  SI 7  a  pound.  Now,  it  is  de- 
clared, a  weed  growing  wild  on  the  sandy  areas  along 
the  lower  courts  of  the  Wisconsin  River  has  probably 
been  producing  enough  thymol  to  have  supplied  the  en- 
tire I'nited  States  in  the  present  crisis.  Although  at- 
tention has  been  directed  again  and  again  to  this  medici- 
nal agent,  this  weed  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
He  ause  of  its  thymol  content  it  is  not  even  touched 
by  grazing  cattle  or  sheep.  Yet  after  the  thymol  has 
be  -n  removed  the  exhausted  plant  is  eaten  by  animals 
a  .1  may  thus  be  converted  into  a  useful  agricultural 
p  iduct.  Now  that  the  supply  from  Europe  is  prac- 
rcquests  for  ^t-ed  and  plants  have  been 
ived  at  the  Wisconsin  pharmaceutical  experiment 
station. 


A  Novel   Suppressed    in    Germany  Makes   Its  Appearance  in 
English  Translation. 

.Militarism  exists,  of  course,  in  all  countries,  and  in 
all  countries  it  is  the  target  of  criticism  and  even  of 
denunciation.  Of  this  we  are  reminded  by  the  appear- 
ance in  English  translation  of  Baron  von  Schhcht's 
"Life  in  a  German' Crack  Regiment,"  just  issued  by 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
book  was  suppressed  in  Germany,  that  its  appearance 
provoked  a  scene  in  the  Reichstag,  and  that  there  are 
even  rumors  that  the  author  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The 
stcry  centres  around  the  introduction  to  the  crack  regi- 
ment of  the  "Golden  Butterflies"  of  an  officer  whose 
social  credentials  are  somewhat  below  par.  The  matter 
is  discussed  at  an  officers'  meeting  and  in  the  following 
speech  the  ideals  of  the  regiment  find  expression: 

After  a  slight  pause  the  officer  of  the  "'Golden   Butterflies'" 
said:     "Do  you  know  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  lately 
about   that   'caste'   feeling   and   aristocratic   prejudice.      When- 
ever the  Guards  give  a  dinner  the  glasses  are  raised  to  sym- 
bolize that  the   spirit   which   inspires  the   officers  must   remain 
ever  the  same.     Now   I   think  this  means  that   not  only   must 
we    ever   cherish   love    and   fidelity    for   the    ruling   house,   but 
also  that  we  must  ever  remain  'first-class  men,'  with  the  same 
ideas  as   we  hold  now.     As  bearers  of  noble  names,   and  be- 
,  longing    to    the    most    important    regiment,    we    must    ever    be 
conscious   of   our   exclusive   position,    and   so   stand   firmly   to- 
]  gether,  and  we  must  maintain  strictly  the  barrier  that  divides 
■  us   from   the   middle   class.      Let   us   drink   once   more   to   this 
hope  :   that  the  Guards  may  ever  remain  what  we  now   are — 
bearers  of  the  oldest  names,  'first-class'  men  I" 

The  unfortunate  plebeian  is  Lieutenant  Winkler,  and 
his  arrival  is  debated  with  much  curiosity  by  his 
brothers  in  arms : 

"But,  count,  do  tell  us.  you  must  know  something,  who  is 
this  Winkler,  then?" 

Anxiously  they  all  looked  at  the  count ;  dead  silence  reigned, 
they   scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

"Gentlemen.''  at  last  said  the  adjutant,  "whatever  the 
!  colonel  and  I  know  we  have  just  learnt  from  his  serene  high- 
1  ness.     Old  Winkler  is  a  manufacturer." 

They  felt  as  if  a  stone  had  been  rolled  from  their  hearts. 
A  manufacturer!  It  was  not  up  to  much,  certainly,  and  not 
to  be  compared,  of  course,  with  the  social  position  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  or  a  chamberlain ;  but  still,  Krupp  had  been 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  manufacturer,  and  the  German 
emperor  had  called  him  his  friend  before  the  whole  world. 
A  load  was  taken  from  their  hearts :  but  immediately  they 
all  saw  that  the  count  had  still  something  on  his  mind,  and 
that  the  question  of  being  a  manufacturer  had  some  connec- 
tion with  it. 

"And  what  does  the  fellow  manufacture  ?  Cannon  or  ma- 
chines ;" 

"Neither — trousers  buttons."  If  a  flash  of  lightning  had 
suddenly  struck  the  officers  they  could  not  have  started  more 
quickly  and  wirh  greater  horror. 

"Good  heavens  !"  They  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  the 
guests  or  the  orderlies  were  close  by.  and  then  they  crowded 
i  round  the  adjutant  again. 

Gambling  is  rife  among  the  "Golden  Butterflies." 
and  gambling  naturally  leads  to  debts  and  all  their 
concomitant  evils : 

"A   thousand  on   the  seven  again." 

The  cards  showed  the  six !  For  one  moment  the  Uhlan's 
eyes  glittered.  Xow  he  knew  he  had  won  the  game.  It  could 
not  last  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  he  had  won 
back  all  he  had  lost.  It  really  would  have  been  inconceivable 
that  he  could  have  lost  today,  especially  to  a  mere  child  like 
this,  who  gambled  so  imprudently  and  thoughtlessly  that  he 
must  lose  everything  he  had  won.  And  Willberg  went  on 
losing  ;  the  heap  of  money  shrunk  more  and  more.  Several 
times  some  of  his  comrades  were  on  the  point  of  saying, 
"Stop  ;  save  at  least  a  couple  of  thousand  marks."  But  that 
wouldn't  do  ;  it  wouldn't  be  fair.  As  earlier  they  had  allowed 
the  Uhlan,  who  was  their  guest,  to  get  to  the  point  of  losing 
everything,  they  could  not  now  warn  Willberg. 

"Xow,   Herr  Willberg,  have  you  the  courage  to  go  on  ':" 

He  sat  there,  white  as  a  corpse  ;  every  drop  of  blood  had 
vanished  from  his  face.  He  had  lost  all;  his  £50  note  of 
which  he  had  been  so  proud;  not  the  smallest  gold  coin  did 
he  possess. 

"Will  you  go  on  playing?"  the  Uhlan  asked  for  the  second 
time. 

Willberg  looked  round.  Perhaps  one  of  his  companions 
would  lend  him  sonic  money.  But  the  adjutant  stepped  in : 
"No,  that's  enough  for  you  today.  Some  of  us  others  will  now 
try  our  luck." 

They  went  on  playing,  but  Willberg  went  into  an  anteroom 
and  sank  down  on  a  sofa.  Suddenly  he  was  overcome  by  a 
nervous  reaction  ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  burst 
into  convulsive  sobs. 

But  it  seems  that  the  caste  prejudices  of  the  officers' 
mess  are  not  shared  by  the  emperor,  who  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  be  gracious  to  Lieutenant  Winkler: 

She  nodded  agreement,  and  stepped  back  a  little,  for  at  this 
moment  the  royal  party  was  announced.  A  mysterious  still- 
ness reigned,  the  stir  of  voices  was  hushed  :  every  one  looked  [ 
at  his  majesty,  who  had  come  into  the  room,  and  smiling  gra-  , 
ciously,  walked  down  the  long  row  of  bowed  figures.  Here 
and  there  he  stopped  and  exchanged  a  friendly  word  or  hand- 
shake, and  everybody  who  enjoyed  this  distinction  was  al- 
most annihilated  by  his  neighbors'  envious  glances. 

Suddenely  his  majesty  stopped  in  front  of  George  and 
graciously  extended  his  hand.  "Ah,  you  are  here,  dear  Wink 
ler.  How  are  you:  Today  I  received  a  very  interesting  re-  i 
p.  rt  from  your  father.  I  must  have  a  talk  with  him  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  then  you  must  come  with  your  father  and  dine 
with  me." 

Caste   exclusiveness,   it  seems,  does  not  prevent   the 
immaculate  Von  Willberg  from  borrowing  money  from 
the  despised  Winkler,  and  he  writes  to  him  soliciting  a  | 
1  ian : 

"Yes.  you  are  not  far  wrong,"  said  George,  who  felt  some-  j 
what  hurt  by  the  tone  of  the  letter.  "A  young  lieutenant, 
who  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  call  his  own  but  an  allowance 
of  a  few  pounds,  sits  down  with  the  greatest  confidence  at  the 
card-table  and  gambles  away  a  £50  bank-note,  one  after  the 
other.  When  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  ready  money  he 
plays  for  credit,  and  when  the  game  is  over  and  he  is  deeply 
involved,  he  sits  down  calmly  and  writes  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  :  'Please  be  so  good  as  to  pay  my  debts.'  And 
if  he  knows  that  he  can  get  no  help   from   these  sources,  be-  ' 


cause  he  has  already  exhausted  them,  then  he  applies  to  any 
rich  man  whom  perhaps  he  has  only  met  twice  in  his  life, 
and  borrows  from  him  with  a  naivete  and  a  shamelessness 
,  that  is  inimitable.  He  knows  quite  well  that  he  must  get  the 
money  somewhere.  If  matters  do  not  go  so  smoothly  as  he 
anticipated,  he  becomes  melodramatic,  talks  about  leaving  the 
regiment,  abandoning  the  army,  courts  of  honor,  a  bullet 
through  the  head,  and  such  things.  And  there  are  very  few 
people  who  are  not  moved  when  it  is  a  question  of  saving,  as 
they  say.  a  young  and  promising  human  life — which  in  most 
cases  is  not  worth  the  value  of  the  bullet.  And  so  they  put 
their  hands  in  their  pocket  and  give  the  lieutenant  what  he 
needs  to  set  him  on  his  legs  again  and  be  once  more  an 
'honorable'  man.  I  do  not  know  if  you  will  understand  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  Olga,  but  the  greatest  misfortune  for  our 
lieutenants  is — I  do  not  say  our  officers,  but  only  our  lieu- 
tenants— that  on  account  of  their  uniform  and  position  they 
can  get  credit  everywhere.  Many  educated,  or  only  half-edu- 
cated, rich  people  who  gladly  entertain  the  officers,  so  that 
they  may  be  considered  in  'Society,'  constantly  press  their 
assistance  upon  these  lieutenants  just  on  the  chance  of  their 
getting  into  difficulties.  The  lieutenant  sees  it  all  quite  clearly 
he  says  to  himself:  T  get  into  debt,  somebody  else  will  pay. 
And  our  lieutenants  will  remain  as  they  are,  and  will  never 
alter  until  they  are  no  longer  given  credit :  he  will  only  change 
when  people  are  no  longer  foolish  enough  to  lend  money  to 
every  lieutenant  who  wants  it." 

Even  the  aristocrats  see  the  evils  that  must  necesJ 
sarily  follow  the  worship  of  the  officer,  and  so  we  have 
a  conversation  between  Fritz  and  his  father  in  which 
the  older  man  expresses  his  ideas  of  reform : 

"People  must  not  overwhelm  him  with  flattery :  he  must, 
of  course,  be  treated  politely  and  cordially  as  any  other  guest 
would  be,  but  he  must  not  always  take  the  first  place.  When 
society  makes  up  its  mind  to  do  this  then  the  lieutenant  will 
become  once  more  what  he  ought  to  be.  but  what,  alas !  he  no 
longer  is.  His  foolish  self-complacency  will  vanish,  he  win 
again  perform  his  duties  with  enthusiasm  and  delight;  again 
will  he  live  simply  and  economically,  and  he  will  then  be  no 
longer  ashamed  to  confess,  openly  and  honorably:  My  means 
do  not  allow  me  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing.'  He  will  no 
longer  run  up  debts,  nor  gamble,  and  the  number  of  men  who 
are  ruined  by  their  profligate  lives  will  be  speedily  decreased. 
And  when  later  he  drops  the  uniform  he  will  not  long  for 
the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt  as  the  present  generation  do;  he  will 
know  how  to  live  on  his  income,  and  then  if,  during  his  years 
of  acthe  service  he  were  not  worshipped  as  a  second  golden 
calf,  he  could  endure  to  play  an  unimportant  part  when  he 
retires  on  a  pension.  And  the  one  thing  more:  If  when  he 
is  an  officer  he  understands  clearly  that  he  is  not  superior 
to  other  people,  then  when  he  takes  his  discharge  he  will  not 
be  ashamed  and  afraid  of  working,  nor  of  adding  to  his  some- 
what limited  stock  of  knowledge  in  order  to  get  some  appoint- 
ment or  other  which  will  enable  him  lo  support  himself  and 
his  family.  He  will  consider  it  more  honorable  to  live  on 
money  which  he  had  honestly  earned  than  on  credit,  or  by 
running  into   debt." 

The  ill-treatment  of  privates  finds  a  place  in  this 
remarkable  book.  Winkler  determines  to  do  what  he 
can  to  stop  a  practice  that  seems  to  him  so  reprehensible, 
and  so  he  makes  a  complaint  in  a  specific  case: 

Xow.  for  the  first  time,  George  understood  clearly  what  he 
had  done,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  overwhelmed  with  doubts 
as  to  whether  perhaps  he  had  not  acted  rashly  and  without 
due  consideration.  Then  he  summoned  Meier  to  him,  told 
bim  what  Petersen  had  said,  and  asked  him,  on  his  word  of 
honor,  if  that  was  all  true. 

"Were  you   forced  to  swear  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Were   you   beaten?" 

"I  can  show  you  the  marks  still,  sir." 

The  men  must  certainly  have  seen  that  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  otherwise  Meier 
would  not  have  spoken  so  openly. 

"Show  them  to  me." 

The  man  pulled  down  his  trousers  and  George  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  marks  of  the  bloody  weals  caused  by  the  heavy 
whip. 

"That  will   do." 

The  man  pulled  up  his  garments  again,  and  in  spite  of  the 
traces  of  the  brutal  ill-treatment  George  could  not  help  feeling 
almost  pleased  at  the  sight  of  them.  He  had  not  accused  Yon 
Xissew  unjustly  ;  here  were  proofs  of  his  guilt. 

Then  the  intrepid  lieutenant  explains  his  action  to 
the  non-comissioned  officers  and  the  principles  that  have 
led  to  it: 

The  latter  stood  round  their  lieutenant  in  a  semicircle,  and 
George  purposely  made  them  stand  to  attention  so  that  his 
words  might  be  all  the  more  impressive.  "I  want  to  inform 
you  at  once  that  I  have  placed  Yon  Xissew  under  arrest  for 
gross  ill-treatment  of  his  subordinates.  As  so  often  happens, 
the  matter  came  to  light  quite  by  chance.  Had  I  not  attended 
the  inspection  today,  as  was  originally  my  intention,  I  should 
probably  have  never  known  about  this,  and  these  disgusting 
brutalities,  for  I  can  call  them  nothing  else,  would  have  con- 
tinued, i  am  informed  that  many  other  non-commissioned 
officers  have  acted  in  the  same  way  as  Yon  Xissew.  I  can 
not  feel  sure  whether  you  knew  about  this  ill-treatment  and 
failed  to  notify  it  or  whether  you  also  have  ill-treated  your 
men.  I  will  not  examine  into  that  now :  it  will  rather  be 
the  subject  of  a  judicial  inquiry.  Today  I  only  wanted  to  say 
to  you  that  any  one  of  you  who  does  not  feel  absolutely  free 
from  guilt  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  I  am 
certainly  the  last  man  to  blame  a  non-commissioned  officer  if. 
in  a  fit  of  anger  at  a  soldier's  stupidity  or  stubbornness,  he 
so  far  loses  his  self-control  as  to  give  him  a  blow  or  a  push. 
Our  men  quite  understand  that,  and  they  don't  mind  a  blow 
given  in  a  state  of  excitement :  they  know  it  does  not  mean 
anything,  and  they  know  perfectly  well  that  when  they  are 
no  longer  recruits  they  in  their  turn  will  give  a  secret  shove 
or  blow  without  meaning  anything  brutal  by  it.  But  there  is 
the  whole  difference  in  the  world  between  forgetting  one*s 
self  in  one's  zeal  for  duty  and  knowingly  and  with  considera- 
tion ill-treating  any  one.  The  former  is  human,  the  latter 
simpiy  brutal  and  beastly.  Condign  punishment  will  be  ad- 
minstered  to  Xon-Commissioned  Officer  von  Xissew  and  to 
every  one  who  is  guilty  of  such  brutal  behavior." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  remark- 
able production  and  well  worth  the  study  of  those 
anxious  to  understand  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the 
German  military  machine. 


The  railway  board  of  India,  headquarters  Simla,  has 
issued  instructions  to  install  electric  lighting  in  all  car- 
riages on  state-worked  railway  systems. 

The  United  States  produces  more  copper  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  together. 
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:he  premonition  of  henry  martin. 


Grief  Gives  Way  to  Joy  on  All  Souls'  Night. 


Henry  Martin  was  sick,  he  was  weary,  he  was  dis- 
ouraged.  How  could  he  blot  out  the  past  from  his 
lemorv  ?  How  could  he  recover  from  the  distressing 
hock  that  plunged  him  into  sorrow?  He  nurtured  the 
oleful  recollections  restlessly  haunting  his  mind.  He 
lvoked  ceaselessly  a  new  vision  of  the  image  which 
;as  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  heart.  She  was  gone, 
oy  had  passed  out  of  his  life  forever,  and  longingly, 
ervently.  he  aspired  to  the  time  when  his  grief-cor- 
oded  soul  would  shuffle  off  its  mortal  coil  and  be  re- 
nited  to  that  of  the  sweet  creature,  who,  victim  of  a 
hipwreck,  had  been  ravished  from  his  affection. 

Months  had  elapsed  since  the  day  of  the  awful 
ragedy,  but  with  the  sensitiveness  of  an  unsophisti- 
ated  and  natural  loving"  man,  he  still  lived  the  period 
tiring  which  the  awe-stricken  beings  left  behind  by  the 
eparted  ones  dwell  in  dismal  prostration. 

Wandering  over  the  hills  that  girdle  Marseilles  he 
isplayed  the  wild,  staring  eyes  of  a  half-mad  creature 
nd  betrayed  the  deep  melancholia  of  a  poor  heart- 
roken  man.  Seated  on  a  mossy  rock  or  a  fallen  tree, 
is  eyes  closed,  his  mind  concentrated,  he  was  forgetful 
f  everything  and  intent  only  on  his  absorbing  subject, 
fe  reviewed  mentally  the  events  in  which  the  beloved 
ne  had  played  a  part.  Their  first  meeting  in  a  com- 
lon  friend's  home,  their  first  conversation,  and  the  sub- 
equent  handclasping  when  they  bade  each  other  a 
romising  good-by.  Full  of  a  God-given  delight  of 
eing  alive  and  young,  they  felt  mutually  attracted  and 
□und  their,  natural  affinity  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
oth  were  orphans. 

His  mind  lingered  with  a  relative  complacency  and 
ase  over  that  part  of  their  life  which  had  been  per- 
neated  with  the  strange  sweetness  of  a  new-born  af- 
ection.  The  clinging  of  five  tiny  fingers  around  his, 
lie  first  kiss,  a  caress,  some  outward  token  of  an  over- 
lowing  heart,  the  murmur  of  the  litanies  of  a  tender 
assion,  all  this  in  succession  swept  softly  across  his 
lemorv.  But  when  for  the  thousandth  time  he  remem- 
ered  their  departure  on  a  honeymoon  trip  on  board  of 
.  steamship  bound  for  Italy,  their  fancy  that  painted 
verything  in  brilliant  hues,  their  air  castles  about  to 
ie  realized  amidst  conditions  bestowing  every  augury 
or  happiness,  and  athwart  it  all  off  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

sudden,  awful,  awe-stricking  shipwreck  that  cast  all 
in  board  into  the  abysses.  Then  his  heart  ceased  to 
ieat,  his  mind  smarted  intensely.  He  was  spellbound, 
tupefied,  and  crushed. 

He  had  conserved  only  dim  impressions  of  what  had 
lappened  after  they  were  tossed  as  mere  mites  of  dust 
nto  the  terrific  whirlpools  of  the  breakers.  He  recol- 
ected  having  shouted  in  the  turmoil  and  called  his  be- 
oved  one.  Hoping  that  he  could  see  and  help  her  he 
lad  struggled  until  his  strength  forsook  him,  then  he 
lad  lost  consciousness. 

How  long  had  elapsed  until  he  awoke  to  find  himself 
ying  on  board  of  the  liner  Polynesian,  which  was 
leaded  for  Marseilles,  he  could  not  make  out.  He 
leard  the  captain  of  this  ship  approaching  his  berth  and 
laying : 

"Poor  chap,  he  had  a  close  call.  And  you  are  quite 
ure,  Bertrand,  that  he  was  the  only  one  floating  about 
he  reef?''  pursued  the  commander,  addressing  one  of 
lis  officers. 

"Yes,  captain."  answered  the  other,  "we  rounded  the 
eefs  many  times  with  our  whaleboat  and  investigated 
:very  piece  of  wreckage." 

"What  time  was  it  when  you  received  the  first  S. 
:i.  S    from  the  Oranais?" 

"Three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  roar  of  a  sea  puffed  up  with  wind  and  raging  in 
(vild  glee,  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  passengers  and 
:he  crunch  of  the  doomed  ship  as  it  crushed  upon  the 
iunken  reef  were  still  in  Martin's  ears  when  he  reached 
Marseilles,  and  as  he  was  very  feeble  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital.  Very  shortly  after,  however,  he 
isked  leave  to  depart.  He  was  anxious  to  be  alone. 
He  wished  to  think  of  nothing  but  her  and  his  sorrow. 

He  read  nervously  the  papers  that  related  the  catas- 
:rophe.  "The  Oranais  Shipwrecked.  Only  One  Pas- 
senger Saved."  flashed  the  headlines  of  the  Marseilles 
lailies.  "Only  One  Passenger  Rescued,"  proclaimed 
the  Corsican  press. 

So  it  was  all  true.  He  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
ioyous  crowd  bent  on  pleasure  a  few  days  previously. 
Hie  cup  of  love  from  which  he  had  just  begun  to  drink 
lad  been  violently  snatched  from  his  affectionate  lips. 
Overwhelmed  by  grief,  he  had  taken  to  the  hills  and 
:he  woods  to  be  closeted  with  her  remembrance. 

One  day  a  change  took  hold  of  him.  It  was  like  a 
)eam  of  light  through  an  overcast  sky.  His  eyes  flashed 
nit  more  life,  his  general  appearance  was  somewhat  less 
lejected.  In  his  mind  new  thoughts  had  come  to  birth. 
He  had  read  in  the  papers  that  the  city  of  Ajaccio,  near 
fthich  the  Oranais  had  been  smashed  to  atoms,  had 
milt  a  mausoleum  to  give  a  decent  sepulture  to  the  vic- 
:ims  who  had  been  released  by  the  waters  in  unrecog- 
nizable state  and  also  to  commemorate  the  disaster. 

Now  as  it  was  at  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  during 
which  every  French  family  interrupts  its  occupations  to 
pav  a  visit  and  bring  flowers  to  the  dead,  he  would  go 
to* Corsica  to  pray  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  and 
Intribute  his  spray  of  flowers.  The  same  evening  he 
boarded  the  steamship  with   the  idea  of  avoiding  too 


rude  a  contact  with  the  bustling  crowd.  Sinking  into  a 
steamer  chair  placed  at  a  corner  of  the  promenade  deck, 
he  tried  to  detach  himself  from  the  environment  and  ' 
resume  his  meditations,  but  some  way  or  other  he  was 
disturbed.  The  weather  was  fair,  the  sky  brightly- 
sparkled  with  stars,  and  the  passengers  in  a  talkative 
mood  discoursed  in  groups  with  the  particular  ex- 
uberance of  the  southern  populations.  Standing  close 
by  him  two  men  were  exchanging  their  impressions. 

"How  strange  and  wildly  picturesque  is  Corsica." 
said  one  of  them.  "Geologically  it  is  a  land  of  inde- 
finable chaos,  a  composite  of  intermingled  and  inac- 
cessible mountains,  of  unfathomable  chasms  and  abysses, 
with  here  and  there  a  village  hung  on  the  cliffs  as  an 
eagle's  nest." 

"No  wonder  that  the  greatest  eagle  of  modern  times 
came  from  there."  returned  the  other,  evoking  a  remi- 
niscence of  Xapoleon.     "He  was  built  of  granite." 

"Oh.  by  the  way."  interrupted  the  first  speaker.  "I 
must  tell  you  about  the  Corsican's  customs  on  All 
Saints'  Day.  As  you  are  not  acquainted  with  that  land 
it  will  interest  you.  Let  me  tell  you  first  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  can  you  find  such  striking  contrasts  as 
those  revealed  by  the  Corsican's  soul.  Man  in  thai 
country  is  as  good-hearted  as  he  is  ill-tempered.  He 
shows  a  tactful  kindness  to  his  friends  and  a  violent 
side  to  the  individual  who  works  him  into  passion.  He 
reveals  himself  in  his  most  touching  mood  in  his  respect 
for  his  ancestors.  At  Ajaccio,  for  instance,  the  ceme- 
tery is  a  sort  of  'Voie  Appienne'  fringed  with  myrtles 
and  lentisks  and  running  along  the  golden  sands  of  the 
seashore.  There  every  tomb  is  umbraged  by  a  cluster 
of  cypress  and  entoured  by  a  patch  of  land  full  of 
flower  beds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  make  it  their 
every-day  promenade  ground.  They  spend  their  leisure- 
time  sowing  a  new  variety  of  flowers,  pruning  or  dress- 
ing trees  and  ramblers,  sprinkling  the  alleys,  or  picking 
up  fruits  and  blossoms  to  take  home.  A  popular  legend 
has  it  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  rove  every  night  in 
the  flowery  lanes,  gliding  under  the  fronds  and  canopies 
and  enjoying  the  good  care  which  proves  that  they 
are  not  forgotten.  On  All  Saints'  Day  the  whole  popu- 
lation throngs  the  cemetery,  each  group  making  a  short 
pause  at  every  one  of  the  tombs,  while  the  young  boys 
hang  beads  of  chestnuts  on  the  iron-barred  gates.  At 
night  every  home  prepares  what  is  called  the  'defuncts' 
repast.'  At  the  centre  of  the  table  is  placed  a  wreath  of 
flowers  and  the  photographs  of  them  in  whose  honor 
the  offering  is  tendered.  All  around  are  profused  the 
foods  they  used  to  prefer,  the  wines  they  used  to  drink, 
the  tobacco  they  used  to  smoke.  Withal  a  bright  fire  is 
built  and  kindled,  the  lamps  are  lit.  the  doors  of  the 
house  left  widen  open  and  the  dwrellers  retire  for  the 
night.  This  offering,  intended  as  a  homage  for  the 
dead,  becomes,  in  fact,  a  feast  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population,  and  next  morning  food  as  well  as  wines 
and  tobacco  are  gone.  It  is  in  some  ways  like  the 
Christmas  repasts  of  certain  countries." 

The  touching  customs  of  Corsica  described  by  the 
stranger  were  in  harmony  with  Martin's  state  of  mind, 
therefore  he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  conversation. 
To  a  certain  extent,  even,  it  was  a  solace  that  led  him 
to  a  more  sedate  association  of  ideas,  and  later,  when 
under  a  new  fit  of  abstraction,  he  sank  into  the  depths 
of  his  thoughts  in  a  less  painful  mood. 

Xext  morning  at  dawn,  the  pyramidal  peaks  of 
Corsica  emerged  from  the  pall  of  vapors  that  were 
spread  over  the  skyline  toward  the  east,  then  the  rugged 
notched  and  serrated  brows  of  the  mountains  appeared, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  huge  mass  of  the  island 
loomed  as  a  phantom  just  out  from  the  bosom  of  the 
great  blue  sea. 

Martin  found  in  Ajaccio  the  spectacle  which  had 
been  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  the  description  over- 
heard on  the  ship,  but  as  eventide  had  already  come 
the  stream  of  All  Saints'  Day  worshippers  flowed  back 
from  the  Xecropolis  to  the  city,  and  it  was  treading  on 
the  steps  of  a  few  belated  groups  that  he  found  his 
way  toward  the  cemetery  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Oranais. 

The  last  group  of  visitors  had  left  a  long  time  ago 
and  Martin,  prostrated,  seemed  unable  to  tear  himself 
away  from  the  resting  place  of  his  beloved,  when  at 
last  he  raised  up  his  bowed  head  and  glanced  at  the 
dedicatory  epigraph,  then  at  the  engraved  list  of  the 
victims,  and  he  read: 

"Mr.  Henry  Martin.  Marseilles." 

Wondering  an  instant  over  the  carelessness  of  the 
engraver  who  had  written  "Mr."  instead  of  "Mrs.."  he 
soon  after  resumed  his  prayers  and  fell  back  into  his 
meditations.  When  he  awoke  for  the  second  time  from 
his  mental  abstraction  darkness  had  come,  the  soft 
purring  of  the  sea  had  ceased,  and  an  absolute  and  im- 
pressive stillness  had  pervaded  the  land.  Martin  was 
about  to  go  back  to  the  city  when  bis  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  strange  noise  coming  from  behind  him. 
As  he  turned  round  to  locate  and  define  it  his 
staring  at  the  depths  of  the  canopies  became  as  glued 
to  a  particular  spot.  Springing  up  as  an  inexpressible 
shivering  thrilled  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  his  right 
hand  stretched  itself  instinctively  against  his  breast  to 
restrain  the  violent  beatings  of  his  heart.  Silhouette! 
in  the  dark.  dim.  vague,  as  if  outlined  in  dead  colors, 
he  saw  a  diaphanous  apparition.  He  sjized  his  left 
hand  with  the  other.  Was  he  dreaming?  He  rubbed 
his  eyes.  Was  he  victim  of  what  the  scientists  call 
auto-suggestion?  As  he  addressed  himself  these  ques- 
tions   the    airy    form    moved   sideways,   becoming   iinr( 


distinguishable.  This  time  his  whole  being  was  shaken 
by  a  violent  shudder  and  a  cold,  trickling  perspiration 
bathed  his  body.  Presently,  if  his  surprise  was  as  great, 
his  state  of  mind  grew  more  calm.  As  if  hypnotized  he 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  apparition. 

It  was  her  delicate  and  graceful  contours,  her  calm 
sweetness,  her  mild  serenity.  It  was  she,  and  in  spite 
of  the  place  and  environment  she  seemed  to  be  full  or 
joy  and  promises  ! 

He  bounded  forward  as  if  impelled  by  unseen  forces, 
having  a  sensation  of  heariug  her  voice  and  attracted 
by  her  image.  Breathlessly  he  rushed  onward,  pursuing, 
trying  vainly  to  utter  a  shout  that  clogged  in  his  throat, 
scarcely  noticing  that  her  course  led  him  toward  the 
city.  Finally,  as  he  came  to  a  hedge-bordered  lane 
that  led  to  a  brightly  lighted  cottage  the  vision  waned. 
Bewildered  and  disconcerted,  Martin  was  left  standing 
and  gasping  in  a  harrowing  state  of  mind,  unable  to 
determine  whither  he  would  go  or  what  he  would  do, 
when  he  heard  the  approach  of  a  man  emerging  from 
the  dark  of  a  crossing  road. 

"Come  on,  friend."  said  the  stranger,  with  a  marked 
Corsican  accent.  "Supper  is  waiting  for  us  in  this 
house." 

It  was  one  of  All  Saints'  Day's  self-invited  guests 
who  was  on  the  way  to  enjoy  the  repast  served  in  the 
cottage.  Instinctively  Martin  followed.  They  reached 
the  little  whitewashed  building  which  was  embowered 
with  roses,  and  found  themselves  in  a  modestly  fur- 
nished room  and  in  front  of  a  table  on  which  many- 
kinds  of  food,  fruits,  and  cakes  had  been  laid. 

A  sudden  strange  paleness  swept  over  Martin's  face. 
Struck  all  of  a  heap,  breathless,  he  stared  at  the  centre 
of  the  table  and  seized  convulsively  the  photograph  of 
the  one  in  whose  honor  the  repast  had  been  laid.  It 
was  his  own  picture ! 

He  leaped  toward  the  mantel,  on  which  stood  another 
photograph.    It  was  his  wife's! 

On  a  corner  shelf  he  discovered  a  Corsican  news- 
paper that  related  the  shipwreck  of  the  Oranais  and 
published  her  picture  with  the  underlining : 

"Mrs.  Henrv   Martin,  the  only  survivor." 

His  left  hand  grasping  nervously  his  forehead  as  if 
his  skull  were  about  to  break  under  the  stress  of  so 
vividly  whirling  emotions,  he  devoured  the  text  of  the 
publication,  skipping  words  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  article  and  he  read: 

Mrs.  Henry  Martin,  Marseilles — only  survivor — 
steamship  Oranais — picked  up  unconscious — Ajaccio 
life-saving  station's  boat — her  clothes  bagged  with  wind 
saved  her — taken  to  hospital — full  recovery  expected." 

A  lightning  flash  of  enlightenment  dashed  through 
Martin's  anguished  mind  and  he  grasped  the  situation. 
In  Marseilles  he  had  been  declared  the  only  survivor. 
In  Ajaccio  it  was  she  who  had  been  proclaimed  the  only 
one  rescued.  Thence  the  inscription  on  the  mausoleum 
and  the  dinner  served  in  his  honor.  As  he  reviewed 
pantingly  these  facts,  as  their  corroborating  evidence 
provoked  in  him  a  sudden  towering  of  hope,  a  violent 
flush  purpled  his  face  and  set  his  temples  pulsing 
heavily. 

Was  it  possible — was  she  there  mourning  him,  was 
he  under  her  roof,  was  he  to  meet  her,  was  he  to ? 

Literally  torn  between  his  hope  that  prompted  him  to 
rush  forward,  to  ascertain  his  presumptions,  and  the 
fear  that  he  should  meet  with  a  harrowing  deception, 
he  moved  on  hesitatingly.  He  gazed  at  the  door  of  the 
sleeping  room  where  his  beloved  might  be  resting  as 
the  one  behind  which  his  fate  was  to  be  sealed.  After 
a  few  halting  steps  he  stopped  again,  then  asserting 
himself  and  as  emboldened  he  dealt  a  few  knocks 
against  the  panel. 

At  first  nothing  but  a  slight  sibilant  sound  came  to 
i  his  ears,  but  another  rap  brought  the  query : 

"Who  is  there?" 

Hearing  that  voice  so  dear  to  him  and  alive  with  the 
strange  reality.  .Martin  found  himself  unable  to  answer. 
He  could  not  refrain  the  wild  throbbing  of  his  heart, 
his  limbs  were  trembling,  giving  way  under  him.  He 
thrust  out  one  hand  to  steady  himself  against  the  door- 
jamb:  he  tried  to  lean  against  the  wall:  he  struggled  t< 
lay  hold  of  a  cornice,  but  the  reaction  had  been  too  vio- 
lent, and  swooning,  he  staggered  and  fell  into  the  arms 
of  the  bewildered  Corsican  who  had  been  a  mute  wit- 
ness of  this  most  unexpected  scene. 

Sax  Francisco   March,  1915.  Johx  Norman. 


Chemical  analyses  of  starfishes,  sea  urchins,  and 
crinoids,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  show  that 
the  skeletons  of  these  animals  contain  much  magn 
The  percentage  of  magnesia  is  highest  in  those  speci- 
mens that  lived  in  tropical  waters  and  lowest  in  forms 
from  the  icy  seas  of  Greenland  and  the  Antarctic,  with 
a  regular  gradation  between  which  even  shows  the 
local  effect  of  cold  ocean  currents  upon  life  at  tin 
bottom, 

A  recent  semi-official  statement  places  the  number  of 
dead  in  the  earthquake  zone  of  Italy  at  24,203,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Province  of  Aquila,  23.747, 
Province  of  Caserta,  422:  Rome.  34.  This  list  includes 
those. killed  at  Avezzano,  numbering  10,719,  which  is 
ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  town. 
Avezzano  is  in  the  province  of  Aquila. 
■  ■  *  — 

The  volume  of  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth. 
as  ten  miles  thick,  including  the  mean  elev; 
land  above  the  sea,  i^  1,633,000,000  cubic  mil. 
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LENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  New   York   "Sun"  Describes   Some   of  the  Diversions 
of  the  Lenten  Season  in  the  Metropolis. 


The  social  season  of  1915.  so  tar  as  the  New  York 
debutante  is  concerned,  is  virtually  over.  She  has  made 
her  bow  to  society,  has  been  introduced  to  the  friends 
of  her  mother  and  father,  has  been  feted  by  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  family  despite  the  hard  times,  and 
is  now  fitted  to  take  her  place  anywhere  in  the  world, 
from  a  social  standpoint. 

She  can  no  longer  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
whatever  social  entertainments  are  now  given  are  not 
exclusively  in  her  honor,  while  already  many  plans  are 
being  formed  in  preparation  for  the  debut  of  the 
younger  sister,  the  debutante  of  1916.  Incidentally  the 
one-year-old — that  is,  the  debutante  of  this  winter — is 
now  entering  upon  an  even  more  delightful  phase  of 
existence.  She  is  far  more  independent  than  she  was; 
she  does  not  have  to  accept  every  invitation,  for  it  is  no 
longer  essential  to  her  social  success  that  her  name  shall 
be  on  the  list  of  "among  those  present.''  and  she  can 
pick  and  choose  to  her  heart's  content. 

Palm  Beach  and  the  various  Southern  resorts,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  trip  to  California  this  year,  are  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  the  winter  season,  and  already  there 
is  a  great  deal  going  on  at  all  the  places  where  society 
folk  gather  together  to  spend  the  Lenten  season  in  a 
more  lax  fashion  than  is  thought  smart  in  Xew  York. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  stop  the  dancing  craze 
in  this  city  or  anywhere  else,  but  nobody  who  is  any- 
body would  give  a  private  dance  during  the  forty  days 
allotted  for  prayer  and  fasting. 

Subscription  dances  are  of  course  quite  different,  and 
"tell  it  not  in  Gath,  and  whisper  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askalon,"  but  is  there  not  something  of  a  penance 
in  many  of  the  subscription  affairs?  There  are  no  end 
of  private  dancing  classes  organized  to  be  held  during 
Lent,  in  which  the  new  steps  are  taught,  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  not  to  have  these  dances — which  take 
place  in  the  afternoon — interfere  seriously  with  the 
afternoon  church  services.  It  is  declared  that  the  plan 
works  splendidly  of  either  having  the  lesson  first  and 
the  service  afterward,  or  vice  versa — and  anyway  the 
Xew-  York  woman  is  justly  renowned  for  her  skill  in 
being  in  two  places  at  once  and  accomplishing  more 
within  twenty-four  hours  than  any  woman  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

There  are  various  Lenten  amusements  that  stand  out 
more  prominently  just  now,  although  they  have  been 
going  on  all  winter.  All  the  riding  clubs  are  extremely 
well  attended  and  afternoon  tea  is  in  consequence  a  gav 
scene  at  these  places.  The  Riding  Club  especially  has 
always  been  an  extremely  popular  organization  and  this 
winter  is  more  so  than  ever.  Many  of  the  debutantes 
are  capital  horsewomen,  and  a  course  of  knowledge  of 
horsemanship  is  essential  even  in  these  days  of  mo- 
toring. 

There  are  many  card  clubs  that  are  extremely  popu- 
lar, and  while  card-playing,  especially  for  the  younger 
set,  has  not  been  fashionable  during  the  winter,  it  is  j 
essential  that  one  should  be  well  up  in  all  the  new  rules  i 
;.nd  regulations,  so  that  once  again  the  men  and  women 
who  teach  auction  are  reaping  a  goodly  harvest  and 
receiving  an  income,  which  for  a  time  seemed  destined 
to  be  turned  entirely  in  the  direction  of.  the  dancing 
masters  and  mistresses.  Once  again  this  proves  that 
Xew  York  girls  can  accomplish  more  than  anv  other 
people,  for  they  find  plenty  of  time  to  take  auction  les- 
i  ms  well  as  riding  lessons  and  instruction  in  the 
various  other  sports.  The  older  set  are  rejoicing  in 
the  new  interest  taken  in  auction,  and  one  of  the  popu- 
lar women  of  Xew  York  says  that  she  has  not  a  free  j 
afternoon  for  the  next  two  months  and  a  half  for  lunch- 
eon and  auction. 

Dinners  with  auction  are  in  great  favor  at  the  pres-  \ 
ent  moment,  while  Saturday  afternoon  auction  games 
are  a  fad  of  the  times.  These  Saturday  afternoon  card 
parties  bring  together  the  best  players  in  the  city.  The 
Makes  played  for  are  high  and  the  play  is  extremely 
good. 

As  for  the  dinners  there  are  quite  as  many  stag  par- 
ties and  hen  parties  as  there  are  dinners  for  men  and 
women  together,  and  this  without  any  apparent  dis- 
ment  between  the  sexes.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
rule  to  play  for  stakes  and  high  stakes,  and  many 
women  play  as  well  as  many  men,  but  the  best  players 
among  the  men  do  not  appear  to  be  madly  enthusiastic 
over  the  women's  game  and  so  the  separation  comes 
about  without  the  slightest  hard  feeling.  Monsieur 
goes  to  iiis  dinner  and  Madame  to  hers  and  everything 
is  delightfully  and  charmingly  arranged. 

I  lie  Southern  trip  this  winter  is  apparently  very  im- 
portant and  the  erstwhile  somewhat  disconsolate  tailors 
and  dressmakers  are  rejoicing  in  the  orders  for  clothes 
lo  be  worn  in  the  South.  Judging  from  the  numbers 
oi  these  orders  there  is  no  feeling  of  hard  times  where 
clothes  are  concerned.  The  outfit  necessary  for  the 
Southern  trip  is  somewhat  paralyzing  to  any  one  who 
has  to  consider  ways  and  means.  The  fashions  are 
ave  changed  completely  since  last  vear.  and 
nun  and  women  alike  of  the  favored  few  who  arc 
planning  or  who  have  planned  for  the  winter  holida) 
are  .0  blossom  forth  or  have  blossomed  forth  like  the 
lib.  ■;  of  the  field. 

I  ..e  life  at  Palm  Beach  and  the  other  Florida  r^-ort- 
iie   various  health  cures  is  in   full  swing  early  in 


the  season  as  it  is,  while  the  coming  four  weeks  promise 
to  be  abnormally  gay.  Even  the  timid  souls  who  may 
fear  international  complications  due  to  the  war,  block- 
ades, submarines,  torpedoes,  etc.,  have  apparently  de- 
cided that  the  trip  to  Bermuda  and  Xassau  is  well  worth 
while  after  all,  for  both  resorts  are  rapidly  filling  up 
and  everything  points  to  extremely  gay  seasons. 

The  myriads  of  people  who  ordinarily  go  abroad  at 
this  time  of  year  must  go  somewhere;  it  would  be 
simply  out  of  the  question  to  be  registered  in  Xew 
York  for  a  continuous  six  months;  from  a  business,  a 
social,  and  a  health  point  of  view  it  would  surely  in- 
jure their  standing  disastrously. 

«■■ 

Yowing  never  to  admit  that  passing  time  has  given 
the  world  any  cause  to  rejoice  or  that  it  has  brought  or 
ever  can  bring  anv  good  to  the  human  race,  Liverpool's 
"Pezzers"-  Society"  stands  out  unique  among  the  many 
organizations  which  have  come  into  existence.  Its 
members  are  true  pessimists,  and  it  appears  that  the 
brotherhood  was  known  originally  as  the  Liverpool  So- 
ciety of  Pessimists.  Later  the  name  was  contracted  to 
its  more  academic  present  form.  Curiously  enough,  the 
original  members  did  not  set  out  to  be  preachers  of 
gloom.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  were  amateur  social 
reformers  and  dabblers  in  abstract  science,  who  met 
occasionally  in  an  obscure  coffee  house.  The  apparent 
futility  of  their  efforts  to  impress  the  world,  which  did 
not  desire  to  be  reformed  in  any  way.  and  which  evinced 
no  taste  for  their  abstract  science,  caused  the  little 
band  to  organize  to  take  what  comfort  it  might  in  pes- 
simism. The  society  has  grown  and  flourished,  and 
each  separate  advance  in  the  progress  of  social  reform 
has  merely  added  to  the  glum  looks  of  the  members. 
None  of  the  members  must  be  cheerful — on  pain  of  im- 
mediate expulsion;  they  are  only  optimists  about  one 
thing,  and  that  is  their  pessimism :  they  revel  in  their 
gloom,  and  are  only  happy  in  their  unhappiness.  The 
society  is  well  conducted.  It  has  its  rules  and  its  of- 
ficers. The  founder  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  in  spite  of 
his  invincible  pessimism.  He  fills  the  office  of  presi- 
dent or  "Arch-Pezzer."  The  greatest  event  in  the  pes- 
simist year  is  the  annual  "Pezzers"  Razzle,"  when  the 
members  make  a  gloomy  pilgrimage,  which  lasts 
throughout  the  night.  On  this  occasion  they  go  forth 
in  costume  as  nearly  approaching  sackcloth  and  ashes 
as  possible,  and  a  dark,  dismal  night  is  chosen.  Supper 
over — and  there  is  nothing  gloom)-  about  the  food — the 
tables  are  pushed  back,  the  cheerful  lamps  are  extin- 
guished, and  the  company  sit  round  the  fire  smoking 
church-warden  pipes.  A  little  later  the  hardier  "Pez- 
zers" embark  on  a  gloomy  tramp  which  lasts  through- 
out the  night.  Down  country  lanes,  across  the  fields, 
and  through  the  woods,  they  go,  never  missing  a  grave- 
\-ard  or  anything  really  depressing.  In  the  church  yard 
of  a  very  ancient  parish  they  halt  and  remain  for  an 
hour  or  so  while  Gray's  Elegy  is  solemnly  recited  by 
the  Arch-Pezzer.  and  other  pezzers,  less  arch,  recite 
gloomy  poems  of  their  own  or  some  one  else's  compo- 
sition. If  the  night  is  unusually  dark  and  they  are  able 
to  lose  themselves  in  consequence,  they  are  as  happy  as 
sw-orn  pessimists  may  permit  themselves  to  be.  It  is 
then  that  the  society's  torchbearer  is  allowed  to  exer- 
cise his  sole — and  rare — prerogative  of  lighting  up. 
The  "torch"  is  a  very  ancient  horn  lantern  stuck  on 
the  end  of  a  pole,  and  containing  a  pessimistic  candle. 
It  is  only  to  be  lighted  when  the  pezzers  are  utterly 
lost  and  can  not  possibly  find  their  way  without  illumi- 
nation; and  when  their  bearings  are  ascertained  it  is 
promptly  extinguished. 

■  ■■ 

The  recent  completion  of  the  great  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Ganges  at  Sara  marks  a  new"  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  stream,  which  until  now  has  not  been 
bridged  by  any  structure  worthy  the  name.  The  bridge 
took  six  years  to  build  and  cost  315,000,000.  It  con- 
sists of  fifteen  main  spans  and  six  land  spans,  the  total 
length  being  about  a  mile  and  an  eighth.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  sink  the  foundations  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  be- 
low high  flood  level,  because  the  bed  of  the  river  con- 
sists of  the  finest  sand,  which  is  carried  down  from  the 
Himalayas.  An  obstacle  such  as  sunken  boat  or  tree 
causes  this  fine  sand  to  be  disturbed  to  as  great  a  depth 
as  fifty  feet.  Another  difficulty  is  the  habit  of  the 
Ganges  to  change  its  course  rather  whimsically.  The 
point  at  which  the  river  has  been  bridged  is,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  from  available  records,  the  one 
place  at  which  these  deviations  of  the  river  have  been  at 
minimum.  The  river  is  walled  with  stone  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  upstream  and  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
downstream  from  the  bridge. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


To  a  Mouse. 
(On   turning  up  her  nest  with   the  plow,   November,    1785.) 
Wee.  sleekit.  cow'rin".  tim'rous  beastie. 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa'  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  ! 
I   wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 
Wi'    murd'ring   pattle  ! 

I'm  truly  sorry-  man's  dominion 
Has    broken    Nature's    social   union, 
An'  justifies  that   ill  opinion. 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,   thy  poor,   earth-born   companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal  ! 

I  doubt  na,  whites,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  theu  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  ! 
A  daimen   icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma*  request ; 
I'll  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  laive, 

And  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin* ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'   f oggage   green  ! 
An'   bleak   December's   winds  ensuin", 

Eaith  snell  an'  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste,' 
An'   weary  winter  comin'   fast. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, — 
Till,  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  passed 

Out  through  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary"  nibble  ' 
Xow  thou's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'   cranreuch   cauld ! 

But,  Mousie.  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men. 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An*  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promised  joy ! 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present   only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  och  !  I  backward-  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear  !  — Robert  Burns 


Arbor  Day  is  now  obligatory  in  Spain  by  royal  order. 
The  date  on  which  this  celebration  is  to  occur  is  to 
be  fixed  by  the  competent  local  authorities  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  municipal  or  town 
councils  to  invite  all  the  local  authorities,  associations. 
and  unions,  official  as  well  as  private,  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies.  Furthermore,  the  various  councils 
must  enter  in  their  estimates  for  current  expenses  for 
each  succeeding  vear  such  amount  as  they  consider 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  land,  where  it  may  be 
possible,  for  irrigation  and  for  other  indispensable  dis- 
bursements in  connection  with  the  tree  planting.  The 
mors  of  provinces  can  not  approve  an  estimate  of 
expenses  for  any  city  or  town  unless  it  specifies  some 
amount  to  be  devoted  to  Arbor  Dav. 


To  the  Cuckoo. 
Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Xow   Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome   ring. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green. 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear : 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood. 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fli'st  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest  in   other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy   sky   is   ever   clear : 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

Xo   Winter  in  thy  year  ! 

O  could  I  fly.  I'd  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,   with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring.         — John  Logan. 


The  Blackbird. 
The    nightingale   has    a    lyre   of  gold : 

The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call, 
And  the  blackbird  plays  but  a  box-wood  flute. 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all. 

For  his  song  is  all  of  the  joy  of  life. 

And  we  in  the  mad,  spring  weather. 
We  too  have  listened  till  he  sang 

Our   hearts   and  lips  together. 

— William  Ernest  Henley. 


On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket. 

The  poetry   of  earth   is   never  dead : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead : 

That  is  the  Grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 

In   summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 

With   his  delights,   for  when  tired  out  with   fun. 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry   of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  wnen  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,   from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 

And   seems  to  one   in   drowsiness  half-lost. 

The   Grasshopper's  among   the   grassy   hills. 

— John  Keats. 
m»m 

During  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  detected 
and  seized  appioximately  10,000  illicit  distilleries  in 
eight  of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  same  period 
in  all  other  states  of  the  Union  there  have  been  de- 
tected and  seized  but  sixty-two  illicit  distilleries,  says 
the  Internal  Revenue  Review. 


Some  of  the  finest  tapestry  ever  woven  in  Japan  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague. 
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THE    ARGON  A  V T 


A  RUSSIAN  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 


iorge    Kennan    Tells    of   Adventures    and    Personalities   in 
Underground  Russia. 


The  Russian  government  has  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
e  movements  of  George  Kennan  ever  since  the  publi- 
tion  of  his  first  book,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
aling  with  the  horrors  of  Siberian  convict  life.  Over 
rty  years'  acquaintance  with  affairs  and  persons  prom- 
snt  in  "underground  Russia"  have  furnished  him  with 
ventures  and  the  stories  of  other  adventures  enl- 
acing vivid  personalities  and  strange  circumstances, 
is  "Russian  Comedy  of  Errors"  reads  like  a  group  of 
tective  stones;  but  the  tales  are  true  and  the  charac- 
rs  real,  although  in  some  cases  it  has  been  neces- 
ry,  for  political  reasons,  to  cover  identities  with  a 
il  of  fiction. 

The  first  story  deals  with  an  American  traveling 
lesman.  carrying  an  innocent  device  ilfor  the  safe  and 
;peditious  kindling  of  fires  in  kitchen  stoves" : 
He  fortified  and  cheered  himself  with  a  good  breakfast  and 
cigar ;  and  then,  feeling  somewhat  encouraged,  put  a  fuel 
rtridge  and  two  or  three  descriptive  circulars  in  his  pocket, 
d  went  to  see  some  Russian  hardware  dealers  whom  he 
ped  to  interest  in  his  invention.  On  his  way  down  the 
:vski  he  had  occasion  to  use  his  handkerchief,  and  in  taking 
from  his  pocket  he  accidentally  pulled  out  also  his  business 
'culars,  which  dropped  unnoticed  to  the  sidewalk.  If  these 
■culars  had  contained  only  the  English  descriptive  text,  they 
mid  probably  not  have  attracted  attention ;  but  they  were 
ibellished,  unfortunately,  with  a  picture  of  the  fuel  cartridge 

operation ;  and  the  flames  issuing  from  the  cylinder  in- 
itably  suggested  to  any  Russian  mind  an  exploding  bomb, 
asmuch  as  bombs  were  then  becoming  the   favorite  weapon 

the  Nihilists,  the  peasant  who  happened  to  pick  up  the 
culars  thought  it  his  duty  to  hand  them  to  the  nearest  police- 
in. 

When,  a  little  later,   Gordon  returned  to  his  hotel,  the  pro- 
ietor,   who   was  a   German,   met  him   at  the   outer  door   and  I 
id  in  an  excited  whisper,  "The  police  are  in  your  room." 
He  apparently  expected  his  guest  to  rush  for  a  droshky  and  j 
ike   his    escape;    but    Gordon,    conscious    of    innocence,    said1 
:rely,  "The  police  be  d d  !"   and  walked  quietly  upstairs  i 

his  apartment.  But  he  little  expected  to  see  what  he  did  | 
e  when  he  opened  his  door.     There  were  four  police  officers 

the  room,  all  armed  with  sabres  and  revolvers.  His  trunk 
,d  been  forced  open,  and  its  contents  had  been  taken  out 
d  strewn  in  wild  confusion  over  the  floor.  The  single  fuel 
rtridge  that  he  had  left  in  one  of  his  trouser-legs  had  been 
und,  and  had  been  prudently  placed  in  a  wash-basinful  of 
iter.     Before  he  had  time  to  realize  what  it  all  meant,  two 

the  officers  sprang  upon  him  and  seized  him  by  the  wrists, 
lile  the  other  two  drew  their  revolvers,  as  if  in  expectation 

desperate  resistance.     A  rapid  search  of  his  person  brought 

light  a  second  fuel  cartridge,  which  was  placed  in  the 
sinful  of  water  beside  the  first. 

After  an  expert  had  dissected  and  inspected  the 
>omb'*  the  mistake  was  explained  and  the  American 
ispect  released. 

Another  story  deals  with  an  American  whose  name  is 
.miliar.  "The  passport  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
ien traveled  when  they  made  their  first  visit  to  Russia 
as  issued  to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldricli  and  tu/V,  but  in 
■newing  this  document  the  State  Department,  through 
I  error  of  some  clerk  or  copyist,  omitted  the  words 
id  u  ife,  and  made  it  cover  the  husband  only."  The 
nission  was  not  noticed  and  at  the  customs  house  Mrs. 
ldrich,  being  ill,  was  given  permission  to  retire  to  the 
aiting  room,  while  the  single  passport  was  stamped 
id  returned  to  her  husband  during  her  absence. 
Bally  the  St.  Petersburg  police  discovered  that  for 
le  passport  there  were  two  persons  registered  at  the 
Jtel,  and  to  avert  their  spending  the  night  in  prison 

was  necessary  for  the  United  States  minister  to  ap- 
;ar  with  Mr.  Aldrich  before  the  chief  of  police  to 
cplain  matters. 

There  seem  to  be  no  possible  precautions  against 
tiling  into  a  Russian  "mouse-trap."  Says  Mr.  Ken- 
in: 

You  may  call  upon  a  "politically  untrustworthy"  friend  in 
le  evening:  drink  tea  with  him;  discuss  the  state  of  the 
Entry  ;  and  go  home  at  midnight  without  having  seen  or 
sard  anything  to  excite  suspicion  or  suggest  peril ;  but  if 
>u  return  to  the  same  house  or  apartment  early  the  next 
orning,  you  are  liable  to  fall  into  a  mouse-trap,  set  by  the 
ilice  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night.  The  trap,  moreover, 
itches  and  holds  every  person  who  enters  it,  regardless  of 
ationality,  dress,  social  position,  or  official  rank.  Russian 
svolutionists  are  accustomed  to  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises, 
SDm  the  blue  frock  coat  and  wrinkled  top-boots  of  the 
sndarmerie  to  the  sword,  epaulettes,  and  golden  cords  of  the 
:neral  staff  ;  and  if  the  Czar  himself,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
reobazhenski  Guards,  should  visit,  incognito,  a  house  in 
nich  a  trap  had  been  set,  he  would  be  arrested  promptly  and 
:nt  to  the  nearest  uchastok,  or  precinct  station-house,  for 
ler.tification.  No  discretionary  power  of  any  kind  is  given  to 
le  police  officers  in  charge.  The  mice  caught  may  not  look 
t  all  like  the  mice  for  which  the  trap  was  set;  but  even  if 
ley  appear  to  be  ermine,  or  lizards,  or  small  blind  kittens, 
ley  must  go  to  the   uchastok   for  examination  and  judgment. 

Interesting  among  the  folk-songs  of  Russia  are  the 
Evict  songs,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  hear  them,  for 
iie  singing  of  them  among  the  convicts  is  against  the 
iw.  One  musician  went  among  the  prisons  to  obtain 
nowledge  of  this  by-way  of  his  art,  and  had  great 
rouble  to  get  any  of  the  suspicious  prisoners  to  sing 
or  him.  In  Eastern  Siberia  he  heard  the  "Leg-Fetter 
larch."    He  thus  described  it  to  the  author: 

It  is  a  melody,  not  a  song.  On  the  road  the  convicts 
iiim  it,  with  closed  lips,  and  in  the  prisons  they  mark  the 
ime  with  a  rhythmical  clashing  of  leg-fetter  chains,   and  add 

weird  buzzing  accompaniment  made  by  blowing  on  paper- 
•  rapped  combs.  If  you  have  never  heard  it,  I  can't  possibly 
ive  you  an  idea  of  it  without  instruments  and  a  chorus, 
fou  may  think  from  my  description  that  it  is  a  childish  per- 
ormance,  more  likely  to  excite  laughter  and  ridicule  than 
erious  emotion  :  but*  in  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  and 
fagic  thing,  and  fairly  makes  the  ants  crawl  up  and  down 
ne's  back.  After  my  return  from  Siberia,  I  got  together  a 
horus   and   a   small   orchestra   and  gave   a   series   of  concerts 


in  which  I  introduced  songs  of  penal  servitude  and  the  "Leg- 
Fetter  March"  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  march  on  the  audience 
was  such  that  the  government  finally  prohibited  it.  Thou- 
sands of  Russian  concert-goers  now  know  the  air,  but  to  play 
it  on  an  instrument  in  public,  or  even  to  hum  it,  is  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

In  the  prisons  this  musician,  Hartveld,  discovered  a 
marvelous  balalaika  player,  who,  after  three  days'  prac- 
tice in  solitary  confinement,  sang  and  played  for  him. 
To  quote  Hartveld: 

When  the  gifted  convict  finished  his  last  song,  I  grasped  his 
hand,    and,   in   my   enthusiasm,   thanked   him   almost  effusively. 

"Please  get  the  warden  to  let  me  keep  the  balalaika  a  little 
longer,"  he  whispered  to  me,  while  I  was  sitting  holding  his 
hand.  "Persuade  him  to  leave  it  with  me  a  day  or  two 
more." 

I  made  the  desired  request,  but  the  warden  declared  it  abso- 
lutely inadmissable.  "It  is  against  all  rules,"  he  assured  me. 
"and  I  might  have  to  answer  for  it  to  an  inspector." 

"Bring  me  the  balalaika,"  he  said  to  Klochkof. 

Then  there  happened  something  that  I  still  remember  as 
astounding,  tragic,  and  almost  terrible.  The  quiet,  submis- 
sive, undemonstrative  convict  suddenly  became  as  fierce  and 
menacing  as  a  tigress  about  to  be  deprived  of  her  young. 
His  face  lost  every  trace  of  color ;  his  eyes  seemed  to  fill 
with  blood  and  fire ;  and  holding  the  balalaika  to  his  breast 
with  one  hand,  he  threw  himself  into  a  fighting  attitude,  and 
cried  hoarsely  and  fiercely :  "I'll  never  give  it  up !  You 
can't  have  it!     I'll  kill  the  first  man  that  tries  to  get  it!" 

"Take  the  balalaika  away  from  the  prisoner,"  said  the 
warden  in  a  cold,  stern  voice. 

The  soldiers  and  turnkeys,  with  their  hands  on  their 
weapons,  sprang  toward  the  defiant  convict,  who  stood  motion- 
less, with  murder  in  his  eyes,  breathing  heavily  and  clasping 
the  balalaika  to  his  breast.  Before  they  reached  him  he 
realized,  even  in  his  paroxysm  of  furious  passion,  that  he 
could  not  successfully  resist  four  armed  men.  Dropping  the 
balalaika,  he  stood  for  an  instant  looking  at  it,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  wild  grief  and  misery  on  his  face,  and  then,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  floor,  burst  into  a  storm  of  convulsive 
sobs.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  such  agonized  weeping. 
It  was  the  expression  not  merely  of  disappointed  expectation 
and  thwarted  impulse,  but  of  all  the  hopeless  misery  of  a 
wrecked  existence.  The  loss  of  the  balalaika  brought  to  him 
a  vivid  realization  of  all  that  he  had  missed  in  life — love, 
freedom,  music,  happiness,  everything — and  the  agonized  con- 
sciousness of  irretrievable  disaster  was  deepened  and  intensi- 
fied by  acute  regret  and  unavailing  remorse. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  escape  of  Prince  Krapot- 
kin  from  the  prison  of  the  Nikolaievsk  Military  Hos- 
pital in  St.  Petersburg  in  1876,  which,  as  Mr.  Kennan 
states,   "in   originality   of   conception   and   ingenuity  of  I 
execution  is  probably  unparalleled  in  prison  records."  ! 
Of   that   escape,   "made  in   broad   daylight,   about   five  ' 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  three  armed 
soldiers,  and  with  such  novel  accessories  as  cherries, 
opera-hats,  a  louse,  music,  a  black  mare,  and  a  micro- 
scope," the  plot  is  too  complicated  and  closely  woven 
to  permit  of  satisfactory  quotation  here  until  the  daring 
finish  is  reached: 

They  drove  first  to  the  house  of  Krapotkin's  sister-in-law, 
where  the  fugitive's  clothing  was  changed,  and  then  to  a  re- 
mote barber  shop  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Neva,  where 
his  huge,  flowing  beard  was  removed.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Veimar,  they  then  went  to  Donon's  restaurant  in  the  city, 
and  there  in  a  private  room  they  took  their  dinner  and  spent 
the  evening.  The  house  of  Krapotkin's  sister-in-law,  where 
he  first  stopped,  was  searched  by  the  police  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  left  it,  and  searches  were  made  that  evening 
in  all  the  houses  where  it  was  thought  possible  that  he  might 
be;  but  the  shrewdest  detective  never  imagined  that  he  could 
be  dining  almost  openly  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  places 
of  public   resort  in   St.   Petersburg. 

A  chapter  of  the  life  of  the  exiled  Russian  poet,  Felix 
Vadimovitch  Volkhovsky,  bears  witness  to  the  new  light 
and  life  of  modern  Russia: 

It  was  practically  impossible  for  a  young  man  of  Volkhov- 
sky's  temperament  and  ideals  to  regard  with  indifference  the 
great  movement  for  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the 
peasants  which  began  in  Russia  in  1871,  and  which  first  took 
definite  and  practical  form  in  the  impulsive,  generous,  but 
quixotic  crusade  known  as  "going  to  the  people."  Thousands 
of  educated  young  men,  fired  with  an  ardent  desire  to  do 
something  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  toward  the 
recently  emancipated  serfs,  and  filled  with  pity  for  the  latter's 
ignorance  and  misery,  went  into  the  Russian  villages,  into  the 
suburbs  of  the  great  cities,  into  factories,  into  workshops,  into 
all  places  where  the  peasants  toiled  and  suffered,  and  sought 
by  sympathy,  by  cooperation,  and  by  personal  instruction,  to 
help  and  elevate  the  men  and  women  whom  their  fathers  had 
bought,  sold,  and  flogged.  Hundreds  of  cultivated  and  refined 
young  women,  with  that  singular  capacity  for  self-sacrifice 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Russian  character,  abandoned  their 
homes  and  families,  put  on  coarse  peasant  dress,  went  into 
the  remotest,  loneliest,  and  dreariest  villages  of  the  empire, 
and,  in  the  capacity  of  schoolteachers,  midwives,  or  nurses, 
shared  the  hard,  prosaic  life  of  the  common  people,  labored 
with  them,  suffered  with  them,  and  bore  their  burdens,  merely 
in  order  to  learn  how  they  could  best  be  helped. 

A  young  Russian  journalist,  who  had  been  banished 
to  Siberia  in  connection  with  some  political  affair,  sent 
to  Mr.  Kennan  at  St.  Petersburg  a  written  account  of 
his  experiences  while  incarcerated  in  the  Petropav- 
lovski  fortress.  This  manuscript,  which  held  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  of  the  present  volume,  was  so 
cleverly  concealed  as  almost  to  escape  detection  of  even 
the  recipient.  It  was  written  on  particularly  thin,  soft 
paper,  and  concealed  between  two  folds  of  an  ancient 
and  dirty  Kirghis  tent  lining.  Among  the  details  which 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  the  Russian  authorities, 
had  they  discovered  the  manuscript,  was  a  description 
of  the  methods  of  communicating  between  cells  by 
means  of  the  "knock  alphabet.''  Yoronin,  who  teiis  this 
story,  was  patiently  instructed  by  a  prisoner  in  a  neigh- 
boring cell  in  the  simplest  method,  that  in  wiiich  one 
knock  would  mean  "a,"  two  knocks  "b,"  and  so  on.  He 
was  then  taught  to  simplify  this  method,  as  follows: 

In  the  stillness  of  the  prison  I  could  hear  his  actions,  al- 
most as  perfectly  as  I  could  have  seen  them  if  the  wall  had 
been  transparent.  With  some  hard  object  in  his  hand.,  he 
gave  the  wall  one  emphatic  rap,  and  then  scratched  a  long, 
horizontal  line  across  it.  as  high  up  as  he  could  reach.  This 
was  followed  by  two  raps  and  the  scratching  of  a  second 
line,  about  a   foot  below  the  first.     One  after  another,  he  drew 


in  this  way  seven  horizontal  lines,  six  or  eight  feet  long  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  numbering  them  from  one  to 
seven,  by  means  of  raps,  as  he  drew  them.  He  then  scratched 
six  perpendicular  lines  across  the  first  series,  giving  to  each 
its  number,  from  left  to  right,  in  the  same  way.  The  whole 
diagram,  when  finished  presented  itself  to  my  imagination  as 
a  huge  vertical  checkerboard,  with  numbered  rows  and  col- 
umns. I  had  never  before  had  occasion  to  see  with  my  ears, 
but  I  found  it  quite  possible  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  by  making  proper  use  of  a  scratcher  and  the  knock  al- 
phabet, a  mathematician  might  give  a  lesson  in  plane  geometry 
through   a  ten-inch  wall. 

As  soon  as  my  instructor  completed  his  invisible  but  audible 
checkerboard,  he  rapped  out  the  words:  "Put  alphabet  in 
squares."  This  I  succeeded  in  doing  by  scratching  the  dia- 
gram on  the  floor  with  a  rusty  nail  which  I  found  sticking 
in  the  woodwork  behind  the  door.  The  man  in  the  other  cell 
then  began  knocking  again,  but  instead  of  designating  a  letter 
by  its  serial  number  in  the  alphabet,  he  located  it  on  the 
checkerboard  square  by  giving  the  number  of  the  row  and  the 
number  of  the  column  at  whose  intersection  it  would  be  found. 
I  don't  know  who  originally  invented  this  device,  but  it  reduces 
by  at  least  seventy  per  cent  the  number  of  knocks  required. 
To  make  the  vowel  "U"  by  the  first  method  one  must  knock 
twenty-one  times,  but  the  same  letter  may  be  indicated  on 
the  checkerboard  square  with  six  knocks.  In  learning  this 
code  the  beginner  must  have  the  diagram  before  him,  because 
he  has  to  refer  to  it  constantly  ;  but  after  he  has  memorized 
the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  he  can  dispense  with  it 
altogether,  because  he  no  longer  needs  its  guidance.  Every 
group  of  knocks  then  has  its  alphabetical  equivalent  in  his 
brain,  and  the  translation  is  made  almost  without  conscious 
effort.  After  a  few  days'  practice  one  can  easily  knock  out 
from  eight  to  twelve  words  a  minute,  and  this  rate  of  speed 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  abbreviations  in  spelling. 

This  chapter  is  one  of  romance,  for  it  is  while  in 
prison  and  through  this  method  of  communicating  bv 
knocks  that  Yoronin  meets  the  woman  who  is  later  to 
become  his  wife.  He  tells  of  the  development  of  this 
unusual  acquaintance : 

Then    began   a  knock-alphabet   correspondence   which    lasted 

throughout   the   whole    remaining   term    of   our   imprisonment. 

Making  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  woman,  without  ever 
I  seeing  her  or  hearing  her  voice,  was  for  me  a  strange  experi- 
j  ence  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much.  I  think,  to  say  that  in  the  next 
|  three  months  I  came  to  know  Olga  Novitskaya  better  than  / 
;  knew  any  other  human  being  except  my  mother.  We  talked 
.  of    everything — childhood,    parents,    domestic    life,    university 

experience,  friends,  books,  the  state  of  Russia,  "going  to  the 
|  people,"  and  the  revolutionary  movement — and  the  more  com- 
,  pletely  she  revealed  herself  to  me,  the  more  deeply  I  was  im- 

pressed  by  her  courage,  intelligence,  sympathy,  cheerfulness, 
I  and,  at  times,  even  gayety  of  spirit.  If  she  was  ever  dis- 
J  heartened  or  depressed,  she  did  not  show  it  to  me.     She  always 

looked  forward  to  a  brighter  future,  for  Russia  and  for  our- 
'.  selves ;   and   if   I   was   able   to   bear  with   reasonable   fortitude 

the    hardships    and    privations    of    my    last    three    months    in 

the  Tubetskoi  bastion,   the  credit  was  hers. 

One  of  the  striking  chapters  of  the  book,  of  which  it 
is  imposisble  to  quote  detached  portions,  is  a  translation 
from  the  Russian  of  a  fantastic  tale  of  a  modern  re- 
incarnation of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte.  It  suggests  the 
ebullient  Irish  humor  of  a  James  Stephens. 

It  does  not  need  the  war  and  the  renewed  attention 
that  has  been  drawn  to  Russia  to  create  interest  in  this 
book.  It  is  a  collection  of  vividly  human  stories  of  ad- 
venture, told  in  a  manner  that  closely  holds  the  reader. 

A  Russian  Comedy  of  Errors.  By  George  Kennan. 
Xew  York:  The  Century  Company:  $1.25. 

Xext  to  Paris,  Warsaw,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  most  brilliant  city  in  Europe.  Its  flat  plain  was  un- 
usually rich  in  herds  and  in  flocks  of  geese,  though  al- 
most bare  of  manufactures.  The  gayety  of  the  city, 
long  ago  modeled  upon  that  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  few 
distinctive  characteristics  which  it  has  been  able  to  re- 
tain from  the  past.  The  main  part  of  the  city  lies  close 
to  the  river  and  is  compact  and  massive.  Its  streets 
are  very  narrow  and  very  crooked,  wriggling  in  and  out 
regardless  of  all  logic  of  direction.  The  more  modern 
parts  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  are  laid  out  in 
broad,  straight  streets.  There  are  many  magnificent 
palaces  of  the  old  Polish  nobility  in  the  city  (says  the 
National  Geographical  Magazine).  A  number  of  these 
sumptuous  buildings  are  being  put  to  public  use,  such  as 
the  renowned  Casimir  Palace,  which  now  houses  the 
university.  Other  palaces  are  being  made  to  serve  the 
needs  of  municipal  and  garrison  administration.  War- 
saw has  become  under  Russian  rule  a  great  industrial 
and  commercial  centre.  It  manufactures  machinery, 
carriages,  and  woven  goods,  and  it  trades  in  these 
things  and  in  the  animal  and  food  products  of  Russian 
Poland.  A  large  export  of  leather  and  coal  to  Russia 
passes  through  Warsaw.  A  great  deal  of  the  city's  pro- 
duction is  the  output  of  handwork,  and  here  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  poorest,  most  patient,  and  persistent 
artificers  of  the  Western  world.  There  are  fifty  book- 
printing  establishments  in  the  city,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  the  labor  of  promoting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Russian  language.  Russian  is  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  nearly  all  of  the  Warsaw  schools.  It  is  also 
the  language  of  the  government  and  of  polite  and 
learned  society.  This  currency  of  the  conquerors' 
tongue  has  deeply  tinged  the  life  of  old  Warsaw,  and 
the  Polish  spirit  of  proud,  ostentatious  frolic  has  taken 
on  a  color  of  melancholy  and  meditative  reflection.  The 
Warsaw  medical  school  is  famous,  as  is  also  its  school 
of  art.  Its  musical  conservatory  is  modeled  upon  those 
of  Pctrograd  and  Moscow,  and  the  un-Polish  music  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Balakirev,  Caesar  Cui,  and  Chaikov- 
skv  has  replaced  the  lighter  of  native  fancy. 

Formerly  all  the  dyeing  works  in  Shanghai  used  na- 
tive indigo,  and  the  best  quality  of  the  dye  was  pro- 
ducer!  in   Kwantung.  in   such   districts  as   Fatshan   and 
Chaoyang.     Now  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce 
government  to  interest  the  people  in  sotting  oui   ii 
,  plants  wherever  the  poppy  was  formerly  gro 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Mrs.  Martin's  Man. 

In  this  simple,  candid  story  of  Irish  family 
life  Mr.  St.  John  G.  Ervine  has  introduced 
to  our  attention  the  domestic  standards  of  the 
Protestant  Irish.  There  is  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  pretentiousness  in  Mr.  Ervine's  style, 
which,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  discrimi- 
nating: reader  from  perceiving  the  merit  of 
the  novel.  The  very  absence  of  adornment. 
the  conciseness  of  the  dialogue  and  the  sud- 
den unheralded  way  in  which  things  happen 
make  the  story  seem  more  vivid  and  lifelike. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  wife.  Married  to  her 
"man"  because  of  the  virile  attractiveness  ex- 
ercised over  her  youthful  susceptibilities  by 
his  rough,  uncompromising  masculine  strength. 
Mrs.  Martin  weds  only  to  learn  through  the 
years  that  strength  without  tenderness  offers 
no  staff  to  the  woman's  faltering  feet.  Good 
sense  on  her  part  saves  her  trying  experiences 
from  developing  into  tragedy,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  book  the  reader,  who  has  been  sympa- 
thizing deeply  with  a  victim,  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tacitly  congratulating  a  laurel -crowned 
victor. 

Mas.    Ma»tin*s    Man.      By    St,   John    G.    Ervine. 
rk:   The  Macmillan  Company;  SI. 35  net- 


Art-Talks  with  Ranger. 
Henry  Ward  Ranger  is  commonly  known 
as  the  dean  of  American  landscape  painters, 
and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  if  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  talk  he  would  have  much  to  say 
worth  hearing.  And  Dr.  Bell,  the  author  of 
the  present  delightful  book,  seems  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  task  of  persuasion.  He  has 
interviewed  his  victim  on  a  wide  range  of  art 
topics,  such  as  school,  technic,  methods,  helps. 
and  hindrances,  personal  methods,  restoration 
of  pictures,  and  tonality.  Sometimes  the  in- 
terviews are  in  the  form  of  question  and  an- 
swer, but  they  are  always  bright  and  vivacious. 
Every  page  of  his  book  can  be  read  with  al- 
most as  much  delight  by  the  layman  as  by  the 
artist,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  good  test  of  ex- 
cellence in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Art-Talks     with     Ranges.       By     Raby     Husted 
Bell.      New   York:    G.    P.   Putnam's    Sons. 


The  Rose  Garden  Husband. 
In  this  cozy  little  novel  Margaret  Widdemer 
stamps  herself  as  a  capital  teller  of  light  but 
well-founded  stories.  Although  events  in  the 
story  are  considerably  touched  up  with  ro- 
mantic unreality  for  her  very  lovable  heroine. 
she  sheds  upon  contributory  circumstances 
such  touches  of  reality  as  almost  to  persuade 


us  the  thing  might  happen.  But,  whether  it 
could  or  whether  it  couldn't,  the  story  is  writ- 
ten beguilingly,  with  wholesome  sentiment, 
with  delightful  Kate-DouglasAYiggin  humor, 
and  even  with  many,  many  suggestions  of 
good,   sterling,   common  sense. 

The  novel  is  short,  and — oh,  wonder! — 
would  stand  being  exposed  a  little,  so  that  the 
recovery  of  the  interesting  invalid  might  seem 
less  miraculously  sudden.  And  such  a  sugges- 
tion may  be  taken,  by  the  way,  as  evidence 
that  the  characters  in  the  book  are  pleasant 
company,  and  that  we  part  with  them  with 
some   reluctance. 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband.  By  Margaret  Wid- 
demer.      Philadelphia :    J.    E.    Lippincott    Company ; 

$1    net. 

Dreams. 

Henri  Bergson's  study  of  dreams  is  a  little 
disappointing.  In  fact  it  is  commonplace,  and 
it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  M.  Bergson 
seems  always  to  take  good  care  never  to  of- 
fend the  orthodoxies  either  of  religion  or  of 
science.  In  this  case  the  author  relates  all 
dreams  to  memories,  a  theory  that  seems  to 
contradict  a  large  volume  of  experience,  both 
past  and  present.  Moreover,  he  appears  to 
select  only  those  evidences  that  confirm  his 
theories,  a  procedure  common  enough  with  the 
modern  psychologist.  The  dreams  that  lie 
closest  to  the  plane  of  wakefulness  do  indeed 
seem  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  mem- 
ories. They  are  much  like  the  -waking  con- 
sciousness. But  there  seems  to  be  another 
and  a  deeper  dream  consciousness  of  which 
we  get  only  transitory  glimpses,  but  some- 
times they  are  of  surprising,  even  of  tre- 
mendous, purport.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
yet  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  old  philoso- 
phers. Plotinus  and  the  rest  who  said  that 
human  consciousness  was  at  its  highest  point 
only  in  profound  dreams.  In  this  matter  of 
dreams  M.  Bergson  has  not  helped  us  .much. 

Dreams.  By  Henri  Bergson.  Translate i  with 
introduction  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    B.    W.    Huebsch;    60   cents   net. 


knows  something  of  his  story,  and  so  we  find 
the  terrible  Duane  enlisted  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  but  with  no  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  encounters.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
capable  story,   fresh,  vigorous,   and  vivid. 

The  Lcxe  Stah  Ranges.     By  Zane  Grey.     New 
York:    Harper    &   Brothers;    $1.35    net. 
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Child  Training. 
Child  training  is  not  an  exact  science,   and 
probably  it  will  never  be,  but  it  may  be  much 
more  exact  than  it  is  now.     At  the  same  time 
it    is    easy    vastly    to    exaggerate    the    impor- 
tance   of    what    is    called    modern    psychology, 
which  indeed  is  not  the  science  of  the  mind  at 
|  all.    but    rather    the    science    of    the    physical 
j  mechanism    that   is   used   by    the    mind.      The 
t  teacher    who    has    native    common    sense    and 
;  nothing  more  is  probably  much  better  equipped 
than  the  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  psy- 
chology to  the  last  notch. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  point  where  science 
can  help  us  much.  The  defective  child  may 
often  be  a  wreck,  but  there  is  salvage  worth 
all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  to  it.  And 
I  it  is  here  that  Dr.  Jacoby  shines.  He  shows 
us  of  what  these  defects  actually  consist,  how 
ihey  may  be  mitigated,  and  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  can  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly 
alike  of  the  knowledge  and  sympathy  that  he 
brings  to  this  most  necessary  task  or  the 
clarity  with  which  he  presents  his  explanations 
i  and  advice.  The  topic  of  child  training  has 
j  been  vastly  over-written,  and  all  too  often 
from  the  standpoint  of  maudlin  sentiment. 
Here  we  have  something  that  is  competent 
and  inclusive. 

Child    Training    as    as    Exact    Sciesce.      By 
George   W.   Jacoby,    M.    D.      New    York:    Funk    & 
.   \Y agnails  Company;  $1.50  net. 


Books  of  the  Hour 

WAR  BRIDES ?    30 

By  Marion  Craig  Wentworth.  A  play  in 
one  act.  Leading  woman  character  say>: 
"If  we  breed  the  men  you  want,  why 
don't  yon  let  us  say  what  is  to  become 
of  them  ?  " 

THE  AUDACIOUS  WAR 1.00 

By  C.W.  Barron 

THE  NEW  <GERMAN>  TESTAMENT .50 

By  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins 

GERMANY'S  WAR  MANIA 1.00 

The  Teutonic  point  of  view  as  officially 
stated  by  her  leaders. 

THE  EVIDENCE  IN"  THE  CASE 1.00 

By  James  M  Beck.    The  moral  responsi- 
bility for  the  war. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


The  Lone  Star  Ranger. 
Zane  Grey  has  added  another  capital  story 
of  adventure  to  an  already  long  list.  The 
Lone  Star  ranger  is  Buck  Duane,  who  is 
forced  into  outlawry  by  an  encounter  with  Cal 
Bain,  whom  be  justifiably  kills.  But  the  kill- 
ing of  even  bad  men  was  becoming  unpopular 
Texas,  and  so  Duane  takes  to  the  desert, 
where  he  lives  as  an  outlaw7  for  years  with  his 
hand  against  even.'  man  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  Finally  he  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  commander  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  who 


Bambi. 


This  rather  wild  but  readable  romance  con- 
cerns a  young  playwright  whose  head  is  so 
far  above  the  clouds  that  he  inadvertently 
allows  himself  to  be  married  by  Bambi,  the 
daughter  of  the  scholarly  eccentric  Professor 
James  Parkhurst.  Bambi  is  a  delightful  girl, 
and  her  sentiments  toward  Jarvis  Tocelyn  are 
protective  and  maternal.  She  takes  him  to 
New  York,  helps  him  to  sell  his  dramas,  and 
then  she  herself  blossoms  forth  as  a  novelist. 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  vivacious  yarn  with  an 
occasional  deviation  into  stern  reality,  as,  for 
example,  where  Jarvis  attempts  to  champion 
some  of  New  York's  police-ridden  underworld. 
But  both  Jarvis  and  Bambi  are  too  much  the 
children  of  fortune  for  these  hard  times. 

Bambi.  By  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke.  New 
York:  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

The  School.  Home,  Community  Series  ha»  I 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  "Food,  'What  | 
It  Is  and  Does,"  by  Edith  Greer  (Gins  &  Co. ; 
$1).  It  is  well  and  clearly  written,  free  from 
fads,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  books  on  foods 
to  which  one  can  go  with  the  certainty  of  find- 
ing  definite    and    comprehensible    information. 

"Montessori  Children,"  by  Carolyn  Sherwin 
Bailey  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25  net),  is  a 
record  of  a  dozen  pupils,  each  with  some  pro- 
nounced aptitude  or  fault,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  handled  by  Dr.  Montessori. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  an 
educational  system,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  these  were  Italian  children. 

"In  the  Service  of  the  King,"  by  Joseph  B. 
Dunn  i  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  51.25  net),  is 
described  as  **a  parson's  story."  but  it  should  j 
not  be  laid  aside  upon  that  account-  The  au-  i 
thor  has  a  broad  and  generous  love  for  hu- 
manity and  he  expresses  it  in  this  series  of 
well-written  essays  that  contain  no  theology 
to  speak  of,  but  a  great  deal  of  enthusiastic 
good-fellowship. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  published  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  of  salesmanship,  and 
one  not  to  be  overlooked  by  those  anxious  to 
do  business  in  the  best  way.  It  is  entitled 
"How  to  Sell/'  and  its  author  is  Nathaniel 
C.  Fowler,  Jr.  ($1).  Mr.  Fowler  conveys  his 
advice  mainly  by  means  of  imaginary  dia- 
logues between  seller  and  purchaser,  and  he 
avoids  those  rather  absurd  disquisitions  on 
psychology  which  sometimes  come  perilously 
close  to  the  advocacy  of  undue  influence. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
"College  Physiography,"  by  Professor  Ralph 
Stockman  Tarr,  issued  under  the  editorial  di- 
rection of  Professor  Lawrence  Martin.  It  is 
intended  for  university,  college,  and  normal 
schools,  for  supplementary  reference  reading 
and  for  general  reading  by  laymen.  Its  eight 
hundred  pages  are  allotted  to  the  geographical  : 
features  of  the  earth,  the  processes  in  opera- 
tion and  the  topographic  forms  in  existence 
on  the  lands,  the  physical  geography  of  the 
ocean  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  at-  \ 
mosphere.  The  text  is  admirably  clear  and 
concise  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
good. 

"Jesus    and    Politics,"    by    Harold    B.    Shep- 

i  heard,  with  an  introduction  by  Yida  D.  Scud- 

I  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $1  net),  appears  to 

be  an  argument  for  an  economic  system  much 

like  Socialism  that  shall  obviate  the  need  for 

i  un-Christian   competition.      It   is   written    with 
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strong  and  winning  sincerity,  but  it  seems  to 
assume  that  in  some  way  or  other  Christianity 
must  be  squared  with  money-making  and  com- 
mercialism. "\Ye  can  only  "love  our  neighbor 
as  ourself."  says  the  author,  "by  creating  a 
public  opinion."  etc.  But  a  man  does  not  love 
his  mother  or  his  son  by  "creating  a  public 
opinion."     What  is  the  difference? 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company  have  pub- 
lished "Jesus :  A  Passion  Play."  by  Max  Ehr- 
mann ('$1  net  i.  We  are  told  that  the  author 
has  stripped  his  characters  of  supernatural 
embellishments,  which  presumably  means  that 
he  has  rationalistically  edited  the  only  source 
from  which  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of 
those  characters.  The  play  is  strongly  writ- 
ten, but  we  can  conceive  of  no  reason  for 
the  editing  process  except  the  personal  opin- 
ions of  the  author,  and  the  value  of  these  may 
be  somewhat  open  to  doubt. 


HOMER  MARTIN 

By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 
Cr.  Bvo.  'olor  and  photograi  urc. 

250   copies   on    hand-made  paper  a:   $12.51 

"A  book  that   every  admirer  of  Homer   Mar- 
tin"? art   will   wish  to  have." 

— Xezc    York   Sun. 

GEORGE  INNESS 

By  ELUOTT  DAINGERFIELD 
.       Bs-o.     Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure. 

250    copies    on    hand-made   paper   at   $12.50    net. 
"Must  take  first  place  as  a  document  of  the 
personality,   life  and    work  of  George  Inc    ss 

— International  Studio. 

WINSLOW  HOMER 

By  KENYON  COX 

Cr.  8vo,     Illustrated  in  color  and  pliotograz-ure. 

300    copies    on    hand-made    paper   at   S12.50    net. 

"Explains    everything    that    is    explicable     in 

Homer's  art."  — Xezc   York  Tribune. 

RALPH  ALBERT  BLAKELOCK 

By  ELUOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.  Sz-o.      Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure. 

J  :        opies   on    hand-made  paper  at   S12.50    net. 

"For     those     interested     in     the    painting    of 

rk     this     review     of    his     work    and     life 

should   prove  verv   attractive." 

"  — The   Burlington    Magazine. 

FIFTY  PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  INNESS 

Iotrodjction  by  ELUOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.     Szo.        Illustrated     in     photograzure.       300 

copies   or,    hand->"j  it    ?20.00   net. 

"The   plates  give  us   a  deep   delight   and   the 

comments  of  toe  writer  heighten  their  charm." 

—. NezB    York    Tribune. 

FIFIY-EIGHT  PAINTINGS  BY  HOMER  MARTIN 

Described  by  DANA  H.  CARROLL 

Cr.     Szo.       Illustrated     in     photograz-urc.        300 
copies  on   hand-made  paper  at  $15.00   net. 
"A   beautiful   memorial  to  a  great    American 
painter."  — Xeze    York   Sun. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Haunted  Heart. 

Shakespeare  knew  more  than  the  authors 
of  this  clever  novel  when  he  said  that  "men 
have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them — but 
not  for  love."  The  love  that  produces  in- 
sanity, disease,  and  death  is  to  be  found  in 
poetry  and  romance,  but  not  elsewhere. 

This  story  relates  the  vicissitudes  of  Ian 
Maclvor,  the  master  of  Stronaven,  and  of  his 
wife  after  they  have  separated  through  a  mis- 
understanding. Morna  discovers  that  her  hus- 
band has  had  relations  with  an  adventuress 
while  he  was  away  at  the  Boer  war,  and  al- 
though  he  might   have  made  a  valid  plea   for 


but  she  finds  that  he  is  not  "serious,"  which 
actually  means  that  his  seriousness  is  of  the 
most  destructive  kind.  She  loses  her  position 
because  she  refuses  to  do  something  dishonor- 
able, and  then  she  starves  because  she  can 
get  no  references.  The  author  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  careful  reasonableness  with 
which  she  sets  these  things  forth.  She  has 
not  made  the  mistake  of  making  ogres  of  her 
men.  and  in  fact  they  are  none  of  them 
actually  and  truly  bad.  They  are  just  men. 
She  arraigns  the  social  system,  not  because  it 
is  intentionally  wicked,  but  because  it  seems 
somehow  to  have  slipped  into  the  ruts  of  in- 
justice toward  women,  an  injustice  to  be 
remedied,    not    by    violence    and    denunciation. 


forgiveness  under  peculiar  circumstances,  she  (  but  by  kindly  and  concerted  thought.     But  we 


leaves  him  without  giving  even  a  reason  for 
her  action.  Then  Ian  appears  to  become  in- 
sane. He  divorces  his  wife  and  seeks  to 
heap  on  her  an  added  humiliation  by  marrying 
again.  He  chooses  a  pretty  little  parvenu  who 
is  willing  enough  to  give  her  wealth  in  ex- 
change for  a  title  and  who  fills  Stronaven 
with  fashionable  furniture  and  fashionable 
friends  who  rival  each  other  in  hateftilness. 
Oenone  develops  into  something  rather  large 
before  the  end  of  the  story,  but  the  contrast 
between  her  frivolity  and  silliness  and  the 
grim,  almost  maniacal  figure  of  the  heart- 
broken master  is  an  undeniably  fine  piece  of 
work.  Of  course  we  know  from  the  beginning 
that  Morna  had  no  guilty  relations  with  the 
man  who  accompanied  her  in  her  flight,  but 
we  are  not  allowed  to  know  until  far  on  in 
the  story  what  her  provocation  actually  was, 
and  when  we  do  know  we  think  that  the  cause 
was  insufficient  and  that  in  real  life  there 
would  have  been  those  few  words  by  way  of 
plea  in  extenuation  that  would  have  set  every- 
thing right.  , 

But  with  these  exceptions  the  characteriza- 
tion is  remarkably  fine  and  bold.  Father  Mac- 
Ivor,  lan's  Catholic  brother,  is  a  particularly 
successful  piece  of  work.  So  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  called  society  life,  with  its  as- 
pirants, its  climbers,  its  jealousies,  and  di- 
plomacies. The  authors  have  pitched  their 
novel  at  a  high  level  of  interest  and  they  man- 
age to  keep  it  there  without  a  dull  page  or 
even  paragraph.  Apart  from  a  sentiment  that 
seems  sometimes  to  be  strained,  it  is  as  fine  a 
story  as  they  have  yet  told. 

The  Haunted   Heart.      By    Agnes   and    Egerton 


observe  that  Minnie  marries  happily  at  the 
end.  This  seems  still  to  be  the  feminine  desti- 
nation. 

On    the    Fighting    Line.      By    Constance    Smed- 
ley.     New  York-   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  §1.35  net. 


The  War. 

Those  proposing  to  reprint  their  newspaper 
writings  about  the  war  should  do  so  quickly, 
since  they  may  be  falsified  by  time.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Martin  of  Life  has  done  so  already, 
but  his  editorials  will  not  be  falsified  because 
he  does  not  predict  and  because  he  deals  witn 
broad  principles.  A  somewhat  extensive  fa- 
miliarity with  war  editorials  leads  us  to  the 
opinion  that  these  are  the  best  that  have  been 
printed. 

The  War  Week  by  Week.  Bv  Edward  S. 
Martin.     New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.:  $1   net. 


which  has  already  become  a  standard,  if  not 
the  standard,  anthology.  On  the  other  side 
lie  writes  clean,  crisp  "thrillers"  like  "The 
Marathan  Mystery,"  as  well  as  popular  books 
of  travel  and  stories   for  boys. 

Russell  Thorndyke,  a  young  Englishman, 
is  announced  as  the  author  of  a  smuggler 
story  just  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co-.,  under  the  title  of  "Dr.  Syn."  -The  story 
takes  place  in  the  little  village  of  Dym-church- 
under-the-wall  just  before  the  Seven  Years 
War  with  France.  In  this  case  the  smugglers 
are  commanded  by  the  ex-pirate  now  turned 
rector,  Clegg,  who  evolves  an  unusual  scheme 
of  terrorizing  the  people  with  his  wild  "demon 
riders"   of  the  marsh. 

A  story  entitled  "Pierrot:  Dog  of  Belgium,' 
by  Waiter  A,  Dyer,  announced  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  for  publication  in  April,  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  tragedy  that  has  been  in  every 
heart  throughout  the  cruel  winter  of  1914-15 
— the   tragedy  of  Belgium. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Detective  Barney. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  detectives,  and 
now  here  is  the  boy  detective.  Barney  Cook 
applies  for  a  job  in  the  office  of  the  Babbling 
Detective  Bureau  and  shows  such  ability  that 
he  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  various  criminal 
cases,  which  he  does  much  to  his  own  credit. 
They  are  bright  and  vigorous  stories. 

The  Adventures  of  Detective  Barney.  By 
Harvey  J.  O'Higgins.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;    51.30    net. 


Castle, 
net. 


New    York:    D.     Appleton    &    Co.;    $1.35 


The  Choice  of  Life. 
Splendid  as  an  actress,  Georgette  Le  Blanc, 
in  private  life  the  wife  of  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, is  less  so  as  an  author,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  "The  Choice  of  Life"  will  add  ma- 
terially to  her  literary  reputation.  A  peasant 
girl  is  taken  from  farm  drudgery  and  given 
luxury  and  refinement,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
Rose  is  to  be  heartily  congiatulated  upon  her 
new  station  in  life.  She  is  a  queer  sort  of  a 
girl,  one  of  seeming  contradictions,  and  one 
wonders  how  a  girl  reared  in  the  softness  and 
beauty  of  a  convent  could  so  suddenly  de- 
velop the  coarse  mannerisms  and  crude  expres- 
sions of  the  loutish  farm  hands.  The  beauty 
of  the  girl  attracts  the  good  angel  who  hence- 
forth makes  Rose  over  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  was  it  worth  while  ?  True,  Rose  is 
virtuous  and  kind,  but  she  would  always  have 
been  so.  One  is  provoked  with  her  bovine  na- 
ture, however,  and  suspects  her  beauty  to  be 
also  that  of  the  bovine  type.  She  attempts 
little,  accomplishes  little,  and  throughout  the 
book  her  good  fairy  indulges  in  many  and 
lengthy  reflections  relative  to  herself  and  the 
girl  whose  life  she  has  undertaken  to  stimu- 
late and  elevate. 

The    Choice    of    Life.      By    Georgette    LeBlanc. 
New    York:    Dodd.   Mead  &   Co.;  $1.25   net. 


The  Final  Verdict. 
This  is  described  as  "six  stories  of  men  and 
women."  They  are  stories  of  the  law  and  sup- 
posed to  be  told  by  a  lawyer,  and  they  are 
good  stories.  Perhaps  no  one  sees  so  much 
of  the  tragedies  and  humors  of  life  as  the 
lawyer  in  general  practice,  and  in  this  case 
the  incidents  are  well  chosen  and  well  nar- 
rated. 

The    Final    Verdict.      By    Sidney    L.    Nyburg. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1    net. 


The  Silk-Hat  Soldier. 

I  saw  him  in  a  picture,   and  I   felt  I'd   like  to  cry- 
He  stood  in  line, 
The   man   "for   mine," 

A  tall    silk-hatted   "guy': — 

Right   on    the   call, 
Silk   hat   and    all. 

He'd    hurried    to    the    cry — 

For   he   loves   England   well   enough    for   England   to 
die. 

I've     seen     King     Harry's     helmet     in     the     Abbey 
hanging    high — 

The  one  he  wore 

At   Agincourt; 
But  braver   to   my   eye 

That   city   toff 

Too  keen  to  do  ft" 
His    stove-pipe — bless    him — why  ? 

For   he  loves   England   well   enough    fur    England   to 
die. 

And    other    fellows    in    that    line    had    conic   tuo    on 
the   fly. 

Their  joys  and    toys. 

Brave    English    boys, 
For  good   and  all    put  by; 

O  you  brave  best. 

Teach    all    the   rest 
How  pure  the  heart  and  high 

When  one  loves  England  well  enough   for  England 
to  die. 


New  Books  Received. 
The     French     Revolution     and     the     English 
Novel.      By    Allcne   Gregory.    Ph.    D.      New    York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.75. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  a  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  novel  hitherto  touched  upon  only  inci- 
den  tally. 

The  Audacious  War.  By  Clarence  VY.  Barron. 
Boston:    I  [oughton    Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 

Relating  the  commercial  causes  financial  as- 
pects, and  I  lie  cost  in  men  and  money  for  the 
first    six   months  of   the    v\ar. 

Plaster  Saints.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  New 
York:  The   Macmiilan   Company;   $1.25    net. 

A  drama  in  which  the  central  character  i-;  a 
clergyman  and-  the  scene  a  provincial  English 
town. 

Six  Weeks  at  the  War.  By  Millicent,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCKirg  &  Co.; 
50   cents  net. 

An  impression  of  the  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium  during   the   first   weeks   of   the    war. 

How  to  Sell.  By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 
Chicago:   A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   $1. 

A  book  on  the  practice  of  salesmanship. 

Children  of  Earth.  By  Alice  Brown.  New 
York:    The    Macmiilan    Company;    $1.25   net. 

The  play  that  won  the  Winthrop  Ames  $10,000 
prize. 

The   Good    Soldier.      By    Ford    Madox   Hueffer. 

New    York:   John   Lane  Company;  $1.25   net. 

A    novel. 

God's  Country — And  the  Woman.  By  James 
Oliver  Curwood.  New  York:  Doubleday.  Page  & 
Co.;    SI.  25    net. 


The  New  Clarion. 
Mr.  Harben  excels  in  stories  of  American 
country  life,  of  the  homely  folk  who  still  have 
consciences  and  a  sense  of  duty  and  who  are 
free  from  the  tawdry  artificialities  and  insin- 
cerities of  the  city.  In  this  case  he  gives  us 
a  novel  of  Georgia  people  and  of  young  How- 
ard Tinsley,  who  is  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  Clarion  and  so  determines  to  go 
West,  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  But 
he  is  saved  from  this  by  old  Abner  Daniel, 
who  buys  the  Clarion  for  him  and  even  under- 
takes its  co-editorship,  leading  it  to  ultimate 
success  after  many  pitfalls.  There  is  a  city 
girl  who  loves  Howard,  but  who  fails  him  in 
his  hour  of  need  when  he  is  charged  with 
murder,  and  there  is  the  country  girl,  who 
does  not  fail  him.  Has  not  this  particular 
feature   been   a   little    overworked? 

The  New   Clarion.      By  Will   N,   Harben.      New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers:    $1.35    net. 


On  the  Fighting  Line. 
Constance  Smedley  tells  the  story  of  a  Lon- 
don stenographer,  Minnie  Blunt,  who  starts 
business  life  with  the  Imperial  Alliance  Trust 
under  the  firm  conviction  that  men  are  the 
lords  of  creation  and  deservedly  so,  only  to 
discover  her  fundamental  mistake.  Nothing 
very  terrible  happens  to  Minnie.  The  gods 
protect  her,  but  we  are  allowed  to  see  what 
commercial  life  actually  means  for  a  woman 
and  the  terrible  ruthlessness  of  the  machine 
between  whose  cogs  she  has  thrust  her  frail 
self.     Minnie's  employer  falls  in  love  with  her. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Century  Company  announces  for  pub- 
lication this  month  George  A.  Chamberlain's 
second  novel,  "Through  Stained  Glass."  His 
anonymous  novel,  "Home,"  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  published  two  years  ago,  first  as 
a  serial  in  the  Century  Magazine,  then  as  a 
book.  "Through  Stained  Glass,"  it  is  said, 
opens  in  the  Brazilian  capital,  moves  to  a  vast 
ranch  in  the  north  of  that  country,  and  jumps 
to  Paris  and  London,  concluding  in  a  small 
New   England  village. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  her  book,  I 
"Six  Weeks  at  the  War,"  just  published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  tells  naively  an  ex- 
perience with  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  German 
commander  of  Namur.  "I  sent  a  message," 
says  the  duchess,  "to  say  that  I  wished  to 
speak  to  the  commander,  and  he  came  out 
from  the  dining-room  with  his  aide-de-camp. 
'I  must  apologize,  duchess,'  said  the  aide-de- 
camp in  English,  'for  the  growth  of  my  beard.' 
I  felt  very  indifferent  about  his  beard,  but  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  get  shaved. 
'Shaved  by  a  Belgian,*  he  exclaimed;  'why  he 
would    cut    my    throat !'  " 

"The  Turmoil,"  a  new  novel  by  Booth 
Tarkington,  has  just  been  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  Middle- 
Western  millionaire  whose  outlook  is  bounded 
by  the  "bigness  of  business."  His  two  eldest 
sons  follow  in  his  steps,  but  the  youngest  is  of 
different  fibre.  He  has  no  desire  to  be  a  cap- 
tain of  industry,  but  his  father  is  relentless 
and  forces  him  to  go  to  work.  The  turmoil 
of  the  factories  can  not  kill  the  boy's  dreams, 
however.  In  "The  Turmoil,"  the  first  novel 
Mr.  Tarkington  has  published  in  a  number  of 
years,  he  has  written  not  only  a  tender  ro- 
mance, but  a  vivid  picture  of  American  family 
life. 

A  new  novel  by  Mr.  Conrad,  entitled  "Vic- 
tory," is  announced  for  publication  this  month 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  The  story  takes 
place  on  an  island  in  the  southern  Pacific, 
but  much  of  its  action  is  on  the  sea.  In 
manner  the  tale  is  said  to  be  as  direct  as  any- 
thing Conrad  has  ever  done — the  very  an- 
tithesis to  "Chance" — and  also  one  of  his 
most  powerful  books. 

Possibly  the  American  surgeon  in  "Little 
Comrade,  a  Story  of  the  Great  War,"  by  Bur- 
ton E.  Stevenson,  which  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
publish  today,  March  6,  is  a  rather  notable 
example  of  the  cheerful,  plucky  attitude  of  sol- 
diers in  the  present  war.  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
a  somewhat  unique  double  existence.  On  one 
side  he  is  the  librarian  of  Chillicothe.  Ohio, 
and    noted    for    his    "Home    Book    of    Verse," 


One   threw    his    cricket-bat   aside,    one    left    the    ink 
to  dry; 

All  peace  and  play 

He's  put   away. 
And  bid  his  love  good-bye — 

O  mother  mine! 

O  sweetheart  mine! 
No  man  of  yours  am  I — - 

If    I    love   not    England    well    enough    for    England 
to  die. 

I    guess    it    strikes    a    chill    somewhere,    the    bravest 
won't   deny, 

All   that  you  love, 

Away   to    shove, 
And    set  your   teeth   to    die; 

But  better  dead. 

When  all  is  said, 
Than  lapped  in  peace  to  lie — 

If  we  love  not  England  well  enough    for  England 
to  die. 


"Soldier  Going  to  the  War." 
Soldier  going  to  the  war — 

Will    you   take   my    heart    with    you, 
So  that  I   may  share  a  little 

In  the  famous  things  you  do? 

Soldier   going  to   the    war — - 
If    in   battle  you    must    fall, 

Will    you,    among    all    the    faces. 
See  my   face  the  last  of  all? 

Soldier  coming  from  the   war — 

Who  shall   bind  your   sunburnt    brow 

With    the   laurel   of  the    hero. 
Soldier,    soldier — vow    for    vow ! 

Soldier    coming    from    the   war — 
When   the  street   is   one   wide   sea. 

Flags  and   streaming  eyes   and  glory — 
Soldier,   will  you   look   for  me? 


A  story  of  the  north  woods. 

The    Hirbor.      By    Ernest    Poole.      New    York: 
The    Macmiilan    Company;    $1.40    net. 
A   story   of   New   York. 

The     Teaching    of    Historv.       By     Dr.     O-skar 
Jaeger.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg  \-   Co.;    $1    net. 
A    translation    from    the    German. 

Across  the  Border.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
New    York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.;    80   cents   net. 

A    i 'lay    of   the   present. 

A  Playmate  of  Philip  II.  By  Lady  Moreton. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $3    net. 

Being  the  history  of  Don  Martin  of  Aragon, 
Duke  of  Yillahermosa,  and  of  Dona  Luisa  <Ie 
Gorja.   his  wife. 

A  Sunday-School  Tour  of  the  Orient.  By 
Frank  L.  Brown.  New  York:  Dmibleday,  Page  & 
Co. 

Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  World's  Sun- 
day-School   Association. 

Practical     Mysticism.       Bv     Evelvn     Underbill. 
New  York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1   net. 
"A   little  book  for  normal  people." 

Jesus  and   Politics.      By  Harold   B.    Shepheard. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
An   essay  intended   to  point  an   ideal. 

Mostessori  Children.  Bv  Carolvn  Sherwin 
Bailey.      New   York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.;   §1.25   net. 

A  suggestion  to  mothers  and  teachers  of  how 
to  correct  the  faults  and  develop  the  aptitudes  of 
children    under    their    care. 

Kitchener.  By  Harold  Begbie.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  biography  of  Lord  Kitchener  made  at  the 
height  of  his  power  as  a  commander. 

The  Higher  Individualism.  By  Edward  Scrib- 
ner  Ames.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
$1.10  net. 

A  volume  of  constructive  essays  on  the  indi- 
vidual in   his  relation   to  society  and  to  God. 

Edward  Rowland  Sill:  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  William  Belmont  Parker.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company ;    $1.75    net. 

The  first  biography  to  appear  of  the  popular 
American    poet. 

The  Haunted  Heart.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.     New    York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  $1.35  net. 

A    novel. 


The  Rainbow, 
are    real,"    said    one. 


and    bade    me 


"These    thing 
gaze 

On   black  and  mighty   shapes  of  iron  and  stone, 
On  murder,  on  madness,  on  lust,  on  towns  ablaze. 

And   on  a   thing  made   all  of  rattling  bone: 
'"What,"    said    he,    "will    you   bring   to    match    with 
these?" 

"Yea!     War  is  real,"  I  said,  "and  real  is  Death, 
A   little  while — mortal    realities; 

But  Love  and   Hope  draw  an   immortal   breath." 

Think   you   the    storm   that    wrecks   a    summer   day, 

With    funeral   blackness   and    with    leaping   fire 
And  boiling  roar   of  rain,   more   real  than  they 

That,  when  the  warring  heavens  begin  to  tire. 
With  tender  fingers  on   the  tumult  paint: 

Spanning   the    huddled    wrack  from  base   to   cope 
With   soft   effulgence,  like  some  haloed  saint. — 

The  rainbow  bridge  eternal  that  is  Hope. 

Deem   her   no    phantom   born   of  desperate  dreams: 
Ere    man    yet    was.    'twas   hope   that   wrought   him 
man; 
The  blind  earth,   climbing  skyward   by   her  gleams. 

Hoped — and   the  beauty  of  the  world  began. 
Prophetic  of   all    loveliness   to    be. 

Though     God    Himself    seem     from    His    station 
hurled. 
Still    shall    the  blackest   hell    look   up  and   see 

Hope's  rainbow  on   the  summits  of  the   world. 
—From  "The  Silk-Hat  Soldier  and  Other 

by    Richard    Lc    Gatlicnne.      Published    by    the 
John    Lane    Company. 


The  Harbor. 
Ernest  Poole,  known  to  magazine  readers 
throughout  the  country  for  his  vigorous 
articles  on  current  topics,  has  written  a  novel. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Harbor,"  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmiilan  Company  in  early 
February.  Without  hesitancy  it  can  be  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work 
added  to  American  fiction  in  many  a  long  day. 
"The  Harbor"  is  a  story  of  New  York,  not 
alone  of  its  fashionable  society  nor  of  its 
slums,  but  rather  a  picture  of  these  and  other 
fundamental  aspects  as  a  part  of  the  great 
whole.  While  the  scene  is.  to  be  sure.  New 
York,  the  work  is  essentially  American  in 
theme.  The  ideas  which  it  brings  forward, 
the  people  whom  it  introduces  and  the  inci- 
dents in  which  they  figure  are  typical,  not 
merely  of  one  locality,  but  of  the  great  under- 
lying forces  in  American  life. 

Specifically  "The  Harbor"  has  to  do  with 
the  career  of  one  "Billy."  a  voting  man  of 
pleasing  parts,  who  is  ambitious  for  honors 
in  the  literary  field.  How  through  his  study 
of  humanity  as  it  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  great 
harbor  he  comes,  only  after  close  relationship 
with  all  classes,  at  last  to  see  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  things  is  told  by  Mr.  Poole  with  the 
skill  of  a  practiced  author.  Not  only  does 
"Billy"  achieve  the  success  which  he  desires, 
but  in  the  process  his  character  broadens  ;  he 
comes  into  a  larger  vision  of  the  significance 
of  man's  life  and  struggles,  conquests,  and 
failures. 

The  story   interest  of  "The    Karl 
usual,  and  its  consideration  of  | 
hour  sober,  keen,  suggestive. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  6,  191: 


'SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPATE." 


It  came  to  me  as  a  surprise.  It  was  not, 
in  its  original  form,  by  George  Cohan,  who 
dramatized  Earl  Derr  Biggers's  story,  and  a 
mighty  good  play  it  makes,  one  of  the  most 
original  and  untraditional  of  stage  pieces  I 
remember  to   have   seen. 

They  call  it  "a  mystery  farce,"  a  most  apt 
and  felicitous  classification.  The  best  of  the 
play,  however,  is  that  the  spectator  passes 
through  so  many  moods  that  the  lover  of 
realism,  of  comedy,  of  real  drama,  of  melo- 
drama, and  of  farce  has  his  turn  at  each. 
Things  get  in  a  terrible  tangle  before  the  play 
is  through,  and  we  are  almost  sorry'  enough 
for  the  exhausted  criminals  who  have  been 
undergoing  the  trial  of  prolonged,  silent  sus- 
pense, to  be  willing  that  they  should  es- 
cape. Are  we  willing?  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference, for  the  solution  is  so  perfect  that 
every  one  in  the  audience,  down  to  the  last 
man  and  woman,  is  perfectly  ravished  with  it. 
And  no  one  with  a  heart  in  his  or  her  breast 
will  give  it  away,  and  spoil  for  the  next  comer 
the   delight   of  the   surprise. 

The  opening  theme  is  one  which  appeals 
particularly  to  an  American  audience.  The 
United  States  is  a  novel-devouring  country, 
and  here  comes  an  author  of  popular,  blood- 
and-thunder  tales  to  bury'  himself  in  Baldpate 
Inn  for  twenty-four  hours  and  write  a  new 
story  on  a  five-thousand-dollar  wager.  The 
play  opens  with  an  air  of  the  most  guilelessly 
trusting  candor.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  certain 
solemnity  to  the  slow  upward  roll  of  the  cur- 
tain, which  reveals  the  office  of  Baldpate  Inn, 
a  summer  hostelry  on  the  top  of  Baldpate. 
The  young  author  has  selected  the  most  se- 
cluded spot  that  can  be  thought  of — an  iso- 
lated summer  inn  on  the  crest  of  a  lonely 
mountain  in  the  dead  of  winter — that  he  may 
have  the  most  ideal  conditions  under  which 
to  do  such  creative  work.  The  place  is  seen 
in  all  its  solitude.  The  office  is  a  glass  ro- 
tunda, the  panes  of  which  are  seen  laden 
with  wind-blown  snows.  In  the  centre  of  the 
back  drop  is  seen  the  entrance  door  to  which 
appertain  the  fabled  seven  keys  of  Baldpate 
Inn.  On  either  side  a  stairway  winds  to  a 
floor  above,  at  each  end  of  which  may  be  seen 
the  door  of  the  first  one  of  a  presumably  long 
line  of  bedrooms.  In  this  place  are  acted  out 
the  four  acts — or  what  amounts  to  four  acts — 
of  the  play,  which  has  a  prologue  and  an  epi- 
logue. Nobody  misses  the  novelty  of  gorgeous 
settings  and  scenic  changes,  which  would  seem 
to  intimate  that,  in  spite  of  managers  squan- 
dering fortunes  on  novel,  costly,  and  varied 
mountings,  the  play's  the  thing. 

Audiences  love  surprises,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  noble  intentions  of  the  playwrights,  are 
generally  denied  them,  through  the  agency  of 
billboard  illustrations  and  over-eloquent  press 
agents.  But  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  has 
surprise  on  surprise,  and  I  defy  the  most- 
nimbi  e-type writ ered  press  agent  to  give  them 
all  away. 

In  the  deserted,  solitary,  glassed-in  office  of 
Baldpate  Inn  we  have  our  first  surprise,  for, 
in  spite  of  gleeful  anticipations,  the  opening 
scene  is  conducted  in  a  tone  of  such  quiet 
reasonableness.  The  old  caretaker  is  a  true 
rustic,  a  son  of  the  rural  inland.  John  D. 
O'Hara  paints  him  well,  and,  in  a  way.  pitches 
the  key  for  the  prologue.  Laura  Bennett,  as 
his  wife,  all  agape  with  rustic  curiosity  over 
the  provocative  mystery  of  Magee,  the  betting 
author's  arrival,  plays  a  secondary  role  in  the 
scene,  which  is  speedily  dominated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  brisk,  cheerful,  confident  Mr. 
William  Hallowell  Magee.  This  is  the  leading 
character  of  ihe  play;  very  leading  indeed, 
for  Mr.  William  Hallowell  Magee,  author,  is, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  oi  the  play. 
only  away  from  the  public  eye  long  enough  for 
a  new  knave  or  knaves  to  enter  upon  and 
momentarily  take  possession  of  the  scene.  Ex- 
cept for  the  rather  overworked  tones  of  his 
voice.  Mr.  Cyril  Scott  gives  no  indications 
whatever  of  having  found  the  job  cut  out  for 
him  at  all  over-taxing.  In  spite  of  the  length 
"I  time  that  he  has  been  prominently  before 
the  play-going  public  he  stili  has  the  mien  and 
appearance  of  youth.  His  ready,  confident 
manner,  and  the  certainty  of  his  swift,  light 
movenenu  during  the  numerous  secret  exits 
and  entrances  made  by  the  surprised  author, 
his  height,  and  slenderness,  and  line  of  fea- 
turr  fit  him  for  the  part.  And  a  fat,  juicy 
i?.  What  true  Thespian  would  not 
in  the  r-'>le  of  a  perfectly  fearless  Amcri- 
Uth,    facing  with   easy-going  intrepidity, 


calm  mastery  of  the  situation,  and  unruffled 
good  humor  the  numerous  perils  which  hedged 
in  the  adventurous  author-hero?  And  more 
particularly  when  the  writer  of  the  play  had 
showered  this  hero  with  fat  lines  and  allowed 
him  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  humor  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  adventure  which  never  for  a 
moment  deserted  him  ?  It  is  true  that  at  first 
Mr  Scott  introduced  a  note  of  artificiality 
into  the  scene  which  Mr.  O'Hara's  simple, 
homely  realism  made  so  natural,  but  as  the 
play  advances  Mr.  Scott  becomes  more  and 
more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  on-looker 
as  a  very  good  choice  for  the  role  of  William 
Hallowell  Magee,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
writing  men  are  not  of  the  same  type  as  the 
average  business  man,  which  kind  of  role 
would"  not  at  all  suit  Mr.  Scott,  and  partly 
because  the  group  of  strongly  individualized 
characters  which  shortly,  in  single  file,  be- 
gan to  storm  the  heights  of  Baldpate  Moun- 
tain and  unlock  their  way  into  this  won- 
drously  popular  retreat  chosen  for  its  sup- 
posititious solitude,  took  turns  in  dividing 
stage  preeminence  with  the  hero  of  the  play. 
Each  one  brings  surprise,  or  comedy,  or  ad- 
venture, or  melodrama  with  him.  And  these 
haphazard  people  play  their  part  in  a  series 
of  exciting  happenings  which  pop  up  so  un- 
expectedly that  the  wonder  is,  when  it  is  all 
over,  that  they  are  welded  together  into  such 
an  admirably  brilliant  and  original  piece. 

There  are  some  few  happenings  that  strike 
one  as  too  wildly  improbable  during  presum- 
ably realistic  incidents.  Would  John  Bland, 
for  instance,  you  ask  yourself,  have  placed  the 
treasure  in  the  safe  when  he  saw  a  fire  of 
unknown  origin  burning  in  the  fireplace  - 
Would  he  have  talked  his  guilty  secrets  into 
the  telephone  with  such  lack  of  caution  that 
any  possible  lurker  who  might  be  responsible 
for  that  mysterious  fire  could  easily  overhear 
him?  But  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  when 
the  mystery  is  disclosed  there  is  such  an  im- 
mediate and  eminently  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  careless  Mr.  Bland's  lack  of  caution  that 
one  fairly  chuckles  with  delight  as  he  retro- 
spectively goes  over  the  scenes  of  the  play. 

The  curtain  of  the  act  following  the  pro- 
logue is  really  delicious.  So  is  the  opening 
of  the  next  act.  So  is  the  act  itself  with  the 
detected  malefactors  sitting  in  a  gloomy  row 
and  the  debonair  Mr.  Magee  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  strike  a  conversational  spark.  And 
when  he  succeeds  and  a  conversational  confla- 
gration finally  ensues,  how  admirably  natural 
are  the  various  stages  by  which  the  knavish 
five  are  gradually  worked  up  to  giving  their 
guilty-  secrets  away  to  the  author's  attent 
ear.  There  was  a  study  in  expressions  for 
you,  as  the  grafters  and  conspirators  sat  in  a 
row,  their  features  set  in  varying  degrees  of 
grim  resignation  to  the  hideous  inevitable. 
One  of  the  best  was  Frank  Monroe,  who 
gives  to  the  physiognomy  of  "the  crooked 
mayor  of  Renton,"  dismally  tilting  his  chewed 
cigar  at  various  defiant  angles,  a  mysteriously 
expressive  suggestion  of  political  grafting.  J. 
!  Hooker  Wright's  President  was  a  mixture  of 
intense  respectability,  of  a  sort  of  hide-bound, 
conscience-proof  innocence,  and  of  only  sub- 
consciously money-grabbing  guilt,  the  face  of 
a  man  rooted  in  self  belief.  Jean  Shelby's 
pretty  blackmailer,  in  spite  of  her  youthful 
beauty,  gave  some,  although  perhaps  not 
enough,  of  the  hardened  insensibility  of  the 
girl  who  has  elected  to  follow  a  criminal  ca- 
reer, but  her  brimstone  apostrophe  to  Lou 
Max  was  of  a  delightful  force  and  direct- 
ness and  kept  the  audience  chuckling  long 
after  its  echoes  had  died.  Frank  Allworth 
made  Lou  Max  look  darkling  and  dangerous, 
something  like  a  trapped  beast,  while  Ernest 
Geyer's  John  Bland  expressed  the  deep  dis- 
gust of  a  wrong-doer  whose  misdeeds  had 
not,  as  yet.  taken  on  quite  as  dark  a  tinge  as 
those  of  his  companions.  Spencer  Charter's 
Peter  the  Hermit  consistently  turned  his  back 
on  his  hated  fellow-beings  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed his  general  contempt  for  the  world  at 
large  by  the  violence  of  his  changes  in  atti- 
tude. 

It  was  a  rich  scene,  full  of  the  suggestion 
of  conflicting  motives,  of  varying  characters, 
and  of  a  strong  undercurrent  of  human  na- 
ture and  human  eventfulness. 

Two  other  characters,  those  of  Mary  Nor- 
ton, the  newspaper  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Rhodes, 
the  widow,  who  are  introduced  for  purposes 
of  both  melodrama  and  romance,  do  not  figure 
here ;  and  it  is  just  as  well.  They  belong  to 
the  more  conventional  movings  of  the  au- 
thor's inventions,  and  would  have  clashed  with 
the  real  intensity,  however  humorously  it  was 
convened,  with  which  these  discovered  male- 
factors raged  at  their  impending  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  destiny. 

However,  the  company  is  good  right 
through,  and  when  Ethel  Intropodi  and  Rita 
Harlan  were  called  upon  to  take  their  place 
in  the  spotlight  they  did  so  with  grace  and 
competence. 

The  ingenious  author,  however,  propels  with 
startling  suddenness  another  character  in  the 
scene,  in  the  shape  of  the  chief  of  police, 
who,  as  presented  by  Lee  Sterrett,  inspired  ad- 
miration for  his  herculean  proportions  and  the 
gusty  authority  with  which  he  took  possession 
of  ihe  scene.  It  was  an  admirably  conceived 
characterization  of  the  country  chief,  who  is 
the    real    king    of    Asquenon    Falls,    and    Mr. 


Sterrett  carried  it  out  with  rich  unction  and 
a  splendid  air  of  unconsciousness  of  its  in- 
trinsic humor.  Through  this  character  we 
had  another  surprise:  an  overwhelming  one, 
and  charged  with  that  casual,  irreverent 
American  humor  which  sometimes  bewilders 
and  sometimes  delights  our  European  critics. 
In  fact  the  play  consists  of  surprise  on  sur- 
prise, of  which  the  most  enjoyable  is  the  final 
and  culminating  one :  and  to  prevent  the  pre- 
mature revelation  of  which  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  say  another  word. 


SUBMARINE  VIEWS  AT  THE  CORT. 

The  wonders  of  twentieth-century  photogra- 
phy are  being  exemplified  at  the  Cort  this 
week  by  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  Wil- 
liamson Submarine  Motion  Pictures.  The 
Williamsons  are  two  daring  and  inventive 
Americans  who  have  conquered  the  secrets  of 
the  sea  with  their  remarkable  invention  for 
descending  to  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and, 
through  the  window  of  a  huge  steel  chamber 
that  contains  the  photographer  and  his  ap- 
paratus, surveying  and  photographing  sub- 
marine landscapes,  and  the  innumerable  spe- 
cies of  submarine  life  that  are  thus  brought 
close  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  waters  around  the  Bahamas,  on  account 
of  their  superior  clearness  and  the  beauty  of 
the  luxuriant  submarine  growth  in  those  parts, 
have  been  selected  by  the  Williamsons  as 
their  field  of  operations.  A  very  interesting 
lecture  accompanies  the  pictures,  in  which 
many  views  and  explanations  are  given  of  the 
various  parts  and  functions  of  the  invention 
which  has  made  such  feats  possible ;  but, 
deeply  interesting  as  is  this  part  of  the  whole 
performance,  the  exciting  moment  is  that  of 
our  first  view  of  underwater  life.  There  are 
preliminary  pictures  of  the  native  boys  of 
the  Bahamas  diving  for  coins.  The  people 
on  the  shores  of  that  little  group  seem  to  lead 
a  semi-amphibious  life,  and  their  ease  and 
fearlessness  under  water  is  amazing.  As  one 
looks  at  these  nervy  black  swimmers,  keeping 
themselves  comfortably  suspended  in  the  thick 
watery  depths  by  slight  movements  of  their 
limbs  as  apparently  careless  and  casual  as 
those  made  by  a  floating  gull's  wings,  one 
realizes  how  much  city  life  and  city  occupa- 
tions deprive  man  of  the  employment  of  his 
natural  activities. 

There  follow  wonderful  views  of  luxuriant 
marine  forests,  growing  on  the  coral  ledges 
which  surround  the  Bahamas.  There  are 
mossy  banks,  plumy  shrubs,  long-branched 
trees  holding  out  sprays  that  look  like 
branches  of  eucalyptus,  and  through  the  sway- 
ing water  are  seen  floating,  flashing,  darting, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  hundreds,  yes 
thousands,  of  fishes,  ringed,  dappled,  and 
streaked  with  markings  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  painted  on  by  human  hands.  These 
pictures  are  uncolored,  but  the  manipulator, 
as  he  unreels  them,  evidently  places  a  grayish 
green  glass  before  the  photographs  of  sub- 
marinescapes,  which  thus  have  the  color  that 
seems  wonderfully  true  to  life.  We  can  see 
the  ripples  of  sunlight  falling  through  the 
ever-swaying  waters  and  depositing  bright 
flakes  of  light  on  the  ocean's  floor. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling  with  which  we 
gazed  upon  these  long-concealed  stretches  of 
submarine  territory.  One  thought  of  the  in- 
numerable hosts  of  mighty  ships  that  had  gone 
down,  of  the  many  brave  soldier- sailors  who, 
even  now,  lie  newly  buried  in  their  steel 
tombs,  for  such  is  the  submarine  when  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom  holding  within  its  limits  the 
men  who  must  perforce  remain  there.  The 
lecturer  began  to  speak  of  the  innumerable 
host  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  of  the  mil- 


lions and  billions  of  treasure  that  lie  there 
ungathered.  and  with  the  word  we  saw  the 
ribs  and  timbers  of  an  old  vessel  lying  peace- 
fully against  a  mossy  ledge.  One  of  the  Wil- 
liamsons is  photographed  in  the  same  scene. 
He  has  been  let  down  in  his  heavy  diving  suit, 
and  with  difficulty  he  detaches  the  ancient 
bell  of  the  ship  and  some  of  its  well-salted 
wood  for  souvenirs  and  sends  them  up  at  the 
end   of   a   rope. 

This  same  daring  youth  is  photographed  in 
another  scene.  A  native  has  stabbed  a  shark, 
but  at  the  crucial  moment  he  was  not  in  the 
field  of  the  camera.  Mr.  Williamson,  quick  to 
remedy  the  loss,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  dived 
with  a  knife  between  his  teeth  and  stabbed 
the  monster  at  a  most  fortuitous  moment.  It 
made  one  shivery  to  see  a  fine  young  man 
with  a  due  complement  of  arms  and  legs  risk 
his  safety  so  unnecessarily,  but  we  are  getting 
used  to  the  bravery  of  young  men.  The 
whole  world  has  made  the  discovery  that  men 
are  just  as  valiant  in  this  cynical,  comfort- 
loving  age  as  in  the  older  days  when  a  sol- 
dier's death  on  the  battlefield  was  a  soldier's 
glory. 

In  these  particularly  interesting  and  un- 
usual exhibitions  of  the  wonders  that  appear 
the  films  the  love  of  the  public  for  the 
sensational  and  the  dramatic  is  always  con- 
sidered. The  sharks  and  the  devil-fish  served 
as  the  villains  of  the  piece,  and  people  looked 
on  with  breathless  interest  while  these  unfor- 
tunate monsters  used  their  instinct  against 
man  as  he  uses  his  against  them. 

Beside  the  explanation  given  by  the  lecturer 
of  the  Williamsons'  submarine  photographic 
apparatus — which,  by  the  way,  figures  in  views 
which  show  the  governor  of  Bahama  and  his 
wife  descending  in  light,  summer  clothing 
to  the  cylindrical,  laddered  depths  of  the  con- 
trivance, and  reascending  without  apparently 
having  turned  a  hair — there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  sponge  industry  as  followed  in 
the  Bahamas,  with  various  accompanying 
views.  But  the  wonder  and  the  romance  of 
it  lies  in  those  views  of  coral  gardens,  oi 
submarine  forests,  and  shadowy  glades 
through  which  might  wander  the  beautiful 
being  that  populated  the  dewdrop  in  Fitz 
James  O'Brien's  famous  story  of  "The  Dia- 
mond Lens."  And  the  spirit  of  romance  clung 
around  those  old  timbers  of  some  long-for- 
gotten ship  lying,  abandoned  to  the  society 
of  fishes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We  re- 
called with  a  start  how  many  scores  of  mod- 
ern ships  were  newly  descended  down  there 
to  bear  it  company.  And  who  knows,  when 
we  recall  these  secrets  of  the  sea  laid  bare. 
but  what  other  bright  young  men  may  invent 
other  and  more  wonderful  devices  for  de- 
scending to  those  mysterious  depths  wThich,  in 
the  future,  may  be  raked  fore  and  aft  by 
twentieth-century   explorers. 

Josephine  Hast  Phelps. 
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A  gift  of  $100,000  has  been  made  to  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  Association  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  of  Pittsfield. 
Massachusetts,  daughter  of  the  late  Albert  A. 
Sprague.  Mr.  Sprague  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  guarantors  of  the  orchestra 
and  had  been  one  of  its  supporters  for  twenty- 
four  years.  The  donation  is  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  pension  fund  for  the  members  of 
the  orchestra,  and  is  given  without  any  re- 
striction further  than  it  shall  be  known  as  the 
Albert  Arnold  Sprague  Memorial  Fund. 


A  Japanese  inventor  has  an  iron  kettle 
which  bursts  into  song  the  moment  the  kettle 
begins  to  boil.  The  sounds  are  produced  by 
steam  bubbles  striking  against  metallic  bars, 
just  above  the  water. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"High  Jinks"  Opens  Sunday  at  ihe  Cort. 
Arthur  Hammerstein,  who  has  given  to 
the  American  stage  the  two  operettas, 
"Naughty  Marietta"  and  "The  Firefly."  which 
set  a  new  pace  in  musical  entertainment,  com- 
bining the  rush  of  musical  comedy  with  the 
interesting  intrigue  of  comic  opera,  has 
rounded  out  a  fine  trio  with  "High  Jinks," 
which  will  appear  at  the  Cort  Theatre  foi 
two  weeks  beginning  Sunday,  March  7. 

Otto  Hauerbach,  librettist  of  "Three  Twins" 
and  "Madame  Sherry,"  is  author  of  the  book 
and  lyrics  of  "High  Jinks."  The  music  is  by 
Rudolf  Friml,  former  pianist  for  Jan  Kubelik 
and  composer  of  the  score  of  "The  Firefly." 

The  plot  of  "High  Jinks"  is  set  in  motion 
by  a  magic  perfume  which  has  the  property 
of  making  everybody,  no  matter  how  melan- 
choly, wildly  hilarious.  The  perfume  is  the 
discovery  of  an  explorer,  who  communicates 
its  secret  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Thorne,  a  nerve 
specialist,  practicing  in  Paris.  The  doctoi 
tries  the  perfume  on  one  of  his  female 
patients,  who  becomes  so  joyous  that  she 
throws  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  hugs 
and  kisses  him  ardently.  The  woman's  hus- 
band, a  spit-fire  Frenchman,  is  a  witness  of 
the  scene,  and  demands  as  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  that  the  doctor  shall  deliver  to  him 
bis  own  wife  to  be  hugged  and  kissed  aftei 
the  manner  of  the  recent  adventure.  The  doc- 
tor promises,  but  engages  a  young  and  pretty 
actress  to  impersonate  Mrs.  Thorne.  With 
her  he  goes  platonically  to  a  watering  place, 
and  the  Frenchman  follows  them.  Here 
ensues  some  lively  adventures  treading  their 
way  through  a  maze  of  mistaken  identities. 

The  music  of  "High  Jinks"  is  said  to  he  as 
lively  and  catchy  as  the  plot.  The  feature  of 
the  score  is  a  song,  "Something  Seems  Tingle- 
Ingle-Ing."  repeated  frequently  throughout  the 
course  of  the  performance. 

A  large  and  richly  gowned  chorus  of  at- 
tractive girls  is  a  lively  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. They  change  costumes  frequently 
to  fit  into  the  shifting  stage  pictures  first 
showing  a  beautiful  garden  just  out  of  Paris 
and  later  the  scenes  around  a  fashionable 
French  bathing  resort. 

The  cast  which  will  present  "High  Jinks" 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  was  seen 
at  the  Casino.  The  leading  part  is  assumed 
by  Stella  Mayhew.  She  is  assisted  by  Eugene 
O'Rourke,  Billie  Taylor,  Philip  Ryley,  Emma 
Francis.  Adele  Ardsley,  Paul  Rorcasi,  Irene 
Duke,  Ada  Meade,  Bernard  Gorcey,  Cecelia 
Hoffman,  Dorothy  Wade,  Augustus  Schultz, 
and  Dot  Allen.         

Columbia  Continues  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate." 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  with  its  mystery, 
melodrama,  and  fun,  is  meeting  with  pro- 
nounced success  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
where  Cyril  Scott  and  the  original  Chicago 
and  New  York  cast  are  playing  the  Cohan 
piece  to  big  houses.  The  second  week  is  an- 
nounced to  commence  Sunday  night,  March  7, 
and  it  must  be  said,  judging  from  the  in- 
terest in  the  attraction,  that  seats  will  be  at 
a  premium  for  the  balance  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

Dramatic  critics  appear  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
classify  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate."  Mr. 
Cohan  himself  calls  his  play  "a  mystery 
farce,"  but  in  reality  it  is  "refined  melo- 
drama." Cohan  has  certainly  departed  from 
traditional  stage  ethics  and  built  an  enter- 
tainment that  has  all  the  elements  of  comedy, 
farce,  and  melodrama,  around  which  he  has 
deftly  woven  a  web  of  mystery  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  many  thrills  and  much  laughter. 

The  company  certainly  gives  a  rapid  and 
wonderful  performance  through  the  various 
scenes  that  transpire  at  Baldpate,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  that  the  isolated  summer 
hotel  is  occupied  in  the  dead  of  winter  by  the 

hero  of  the   Cohan  play.      Matinees  are  given 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


came  so  well  known  through  the  line,  "Let  it 
lay,"  will  return  after  quite  an  absence  with 
an  entirely  new  vehicle,  entitled  "Putting  on 
Airs."  In  it  they  impersonate  the  same  ec- 
centric characters,  but  the  material  supplied 
them  gives  the  best  opportunity  they  have 
yet  had,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  they 
will   greatly   increase   their  popularity. 

The  Creighton  Brothers  and  Belmont  have 
an  original  and  diverting  novelty.  They  ap- 
pear as  "The  Mudtown  Minstrels,"  being  dis- 
guised as  three  ancient  grandsires  of  the 
typical  "rube"  sort,  and  creating  no  end  of 
laughter. 

Bertish,  known  as  the  "Ideal  Athlete,"  com- 
bines strength  and  agility  in  his  exhibition  of 
physical  development.  He  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "The   Modern   Hercules." 

Mme.  Eleonora  de  Cisneros,  the  prima 
donna  mezzo-soprano,  will  be  heard  in  new 
songs. 

Mijares,  a  slack-wire  performer,  will  exhibit 
his  skill. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Ray  Samuels 
and  Valerie   Bergere   and  her  company. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

The  Gluck-Zimbalist  Joint  Farewell. 

Tomorrow — Sunday — afternoon,  March  7, 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Alma  Gluck,  the  so- 
prano, and  her  husband,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the 
Russian  violinist,  will  give  a  joint  concert, 
offering  a  programme  of  unusual  worth  and 
magnitude. 

By  special  request  Mme.  Gluck  will  sing  the 
aria,  "Depuis  le  Jour,"  from  Charpentier's 
"Louise."  This  will  be  followed  by  a  group 
of  lieder  by  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms, 
and  a  special  feature  will  be  a  series  of  folk- 
songs in  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
German,   Scotch,  and  English. 

Zimbalist  will  play  works  by  Handel,  Bach, 
Brahms,  Beethoven,  Debussy,  Mozart,  Wie- 
niawski,  and  a  "Russian  Dance"  of  his  own 
composition. 

Together  the  artists  will  render  the  "Elegie" 
by  Massenet  and   Braga's  "Angel's  Serenade." 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  usual  music  stores 
and  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


Greek  Theatre  Resumes  Half  Hour  of  Music. 
The  half-hours  of  music  in  the  Greek  The- 
atre at  Berkeley  will  be  resumed  tomorrow, 
Sunday,  March  7,  when  the  initial  concert  of 
the  California  composers'  series  will  be  given, 
presenting  a  programme  of  songs  by  Abbie 
Gerrish-Jones.  The  programme  will  be  inter- 
preted by  the  following  artists :  Miss  Caro- 
line Halstead  Little,  dramatic  soprano ;  Mrs. 
Marion  Hovey  Brower,  lyric  soprano  ;  Miss 
Helene  Frazee,  contralto  ;  Jack  Edward  Hill- 
man,  baritone  :  Mrs.  Mabel  Hill  Redfield  and 
John  C.  Manning,  pianists. 


The  letter  carriers  in  Portugal  save  them- 
selves much  walking  on  Sundays  by  deliver- 
ing letters  at  church. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
One  of  the  most  sensational  playlets  that 
the  Pantages  Theatre  has  yet  presented  will 
head  the  new  bill  on  Sunday  with  seven  of 
the  regular  circuit  acts.  The  sketch  is  en- 
titled '"Peace,"  and  was  written  by  Michael 
Williams  of  the  Examiner  and  Malcolm 
Strong,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
famous  Carmel  colony  of  writers  and  authors. 
Williams  conceived  the  idea  for  "Peace" 
during  his  campaign  several  weeks  ago, 
and  he  has  worked  it  out  well.  The 
theme  of  the  sketch  is  purely  mythical,  being 
an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  morality  play  to 
modern  times.  War,  Peace,  and  Woman  are 
the  principal  characters  in  the  sketch,  with 
Mother,  Science,  Sin,  Happiness,  Greed,  and 
Selfishness  playing  prominent  parts.  The  cast 
embraces  twelve  persons  and  will  be  staged 
with  special  effects  under  the  direction  of 
John  J.  Cluxton. 

The  great  Golden  troupe  of  Russian  dancers, 
musicians,  and  singers  are  the  extra  feature 
on  the  bill.  There  are  fourteen  people  with 
the  company,  and  they  present  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  the  folk  dances  of  their  native 
country. 

Bertie  Fowler,  buxom  comedienne,  will  sup- 
ply the  comedy  portion  of  the  show  with  her 
clever  impersonations  of  character  types  met 
in  department   stores. 

Dunlap  and  Virden  in  bits  of  variety  have 
a  joyful  skit  brimming  with  new  songs  and 
patter. 

The  celebrated  Hawaiian  Quintet  of  stringed 
musicians  will  return  with  their  repertory  of 
sweet  songs   from   the  tropics. 

A  sensational  and  daring  ladder  perform- 
ance will  be  given  by  the  Three  Arleys. 

Tracey,  Goetz,  and  Tracey,  billed  as  the 
"fashion-plate  trio,"  sing,  dance,  and  show  the 
latest  tango  steps. 


Ziegfeld's  Follies  will  follow  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  coming 
here  from  New  York  by  special  train  which 
carries  many  over  one  hundred  persons  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  stage  paraphernalia. 
All  the  stars  seen  in  the  New  York  produc- 
tion are  coming  here. 


The  Maggie  Teyte  Programme. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  14,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  Maggie  Teyte,  the  young 
prima  donna  star  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  in  San  Francisco. 

She  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  very 
old  French,  Italian,  and  English  classics  and 
of  the  ultra-modern  school  of  French  compo- 
sitions. Then,  too,  on  her  programmes  she 
offers  some  of  her  favorite  operatic  numbers. 
Here  is  the  programme  of  her  opening  con- 
cert in  this  city: 

Aria  from  "The  Magic  Flute" Mozart 

Italian   works — 

Caro    mio    ben Giordano 

La  Colomba   \rr.  by  Schindler 

Invocazione    a    Yenere Parelli 

Serenata    Zadonai 

Modern    French — 
Priere   pour   qu'un    enfant   nc   mort   pas. .  .  .Fevrier 

Tete    de    femme Hue 

Villanelle  des  petits  canards Chabrier 

L'ane    blanc    Hue 

J'ai    pleure    en    reve Hue 

Old    English — 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night \rr.  by  LaMeda 

When  Love  Is  Kind A.  L. 

Drink   to   me  only Johnson 

A    Pastoral     Carey 

Old    French — 

C'est    pour    toi Dezede 

Cette    eau    de    Rose Malaret 

Le    Bailiere     Malaret 

En  passant  par  la  Lorraine Erissaud 

Le    Rosier    Blanc Weckerlin 

Petronille Weckerlin 

At  her  second  concert,  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  21,  the  singer  will  render  arias  from 
Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut"  and  Massenet's 
"Thais,"  five  songs  by  Debussy,  and  groups 
of  Italian  and  English  works. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  will  be  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and 
the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

In  Oakland  she  will  sing  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 
house on  Friday  afternoon,  March  19,  at  3:15, 
repeating  the  first  programme  as  above.  For 
this  events  seats  will  be  ready  at  Ye  Liberty 
on  Monday,  March  15,  and  mail  orders  should 
be  sent  to  H.  W.  Bishop  at  that  theatre,  where 
they   will    receive   prompt   attention. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  is  particu- 
larly   appropriate   to   this    season    of   rejoicing 
and  furnishes  a  most  delightful  and  diverting 
entertainment. 

Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  will  ap- 
pear in  Mr.  Cressy's  latest  one-act  play,  "The 
Man  Who  Remembered."  It  is  said  that  no 
man  living  has  done  more  to  raise  vaudeville 
to  its  present  high  standard  than  Cressy. 
During  the  past  thirteen  years  he  has  averaged 
ten  playlets  a  year,  so  that  today  his  record 
of  successful  one-act  plays  is  134 — more  than 
any  other  man  living  or  dead  has  written. 
And  in  addition  to  this  record  as  an  author 
.  he  and  his  wife,  Blanche  Dayne,  occupy  a 
place  at  the  very  top  among  players  of  one- 
act  pieces  in  vaudeville.  In  "The  Man  Who 
Remembered"  the  genius  of  this  couple  is  seen 
.  in  its  most  brilliant  form. 

The  most  unusual  and  beautiful  posing  act 
in  vaudeville  will  be  presented  by  Maria  Lo 
and  her  company.  Miss  Lo  and  her  asso- 
ciates depict  various  rare  chinas.  The  pat- 
terns presented  are  not  only  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  but  reproduce  accurately  the  most  price- 
less pieces  of  Dresden  and  other  china  in 
existence. 

Mae   Melville   and  Robert   Higgins,  who   be- 


"Potash    and    Perlmutter,"    Maude    Adams, 
John  Drew,  and  Billie  Burke  are  early  attrac- 
tions booked  by  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
-«♦* 

Other  Belgian  cities,  imitating  Louvain, 
have  built  city  halls  of  great  beauty,  and  num- 
berless towns  have  devoted  extraordinary 
artistic  taste,  much  time,  and  vast  sums  in 
erecting  them,  but  Louvain's  Hotel  de  Ville 
has  long  been  regarded  by  architects  as  the 
most  remarkable  municipal  edifice  in  Europe. 
This  jewel  of  architecture  was  undertaken  by 
one  Jehan  Keldermans,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Mathiende  Layens.  The  latter  built  it,  and — 
according  to  documentary  evidence  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  1846 — was  its  "Master 
Mason."  Layens  took  up  his  task  in  1445, 
died  thirty  years  afterward,  and  was  duly 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Jacques. 
Nothing  is  known  of  this  master-builder — who 
was  a  master  architect  as  well — even  his  tomb 
remains  unknown,  but  the  Hotel  de  Ville  en- 
dures, the  greatest  monument  an  architect 
ever  had  to  immortalize  his  genius.  On  no 
other  municipal  building  of  such  vast  propor- 
tions was  ever  so  much  work  bestowed.  The 
childlike,  imaginative  genius  of  the  mystic 
architect  and  sculptor  of  the  middle  ages  has 
expressed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Luvain, 
possibly  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere 
else  in  Flanders,  its  inborn  sense  of  propor- 
tion, balance,  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
From  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral  the  build- 
ing looked  like  a  colossal  reliquary,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  a  goldsmith,  worthy  of  standing 
on  some  giant  altar.  For  the  artist  and  the 
scholar  it  was  without  peer  as  an  exquisite 
expression  of  the  Flemish  Gothic  in  its  full 

flowering. 

■«•»■ 

The  Ottoman  navy  in  1909  was  entirely  re- 
organized by  a  British  admiral,  with  a  com- 
plete  staff   in    every   department. 


The  Deutsches  Operntheater  of  Charlotten- 
burg  for  some  time  past  has  included  among 
its  ensemble  two  fairly  valuable  members  who 
are  of  a  hostile  nation.  One,  the  excellent 
tenor,  Heinz  Arensen,  is  a  Russian,  and  the 
other  is  the  conductor,  Ignatz  Waghalter,  of 
Russian-Polish  origin,  who,  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  has  become  a  naturalized  German 
citizen  with  the  result  that  he  has  enlisted  in 
the  German  army.  Now  the  600  members  of 
the  Charlottenburg  Opera,  including  the  cho- 
rus, orchestra,  technical  workers,  etc.,  have 
become  allies  in  a  most  emphatic  protest 
against  the  further  utilization  of  these  artists 
at  the  above  institution.  This  step  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Deutsche 
Schaubiihne,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing the  600  protesters  a  few  things  about  them- 
selves, pointing  out  the  narrow-mindedness  ot 
their  proceedings  (writes  O.  P.  Jacob  in  Mu- 
sical America).  The  (apparently)  most  insig- 
nificant action  in  such  turbulent  times  is 
likely  to  prove  of  far-reaching  importance. 
So  the  600  sued  the  broad-minded  editor  for 
slander  and  the  decision  of  Mater  Justitia  last 
Tuesday  was  a  fine  of  100  marks. 
—•> 

For  the  first  time  in  eighty  years  the  voice 
of  the  Liberty  Bell  recently  sounded,  when  it 
rang  out  over  the  new  transcontinental  tele- 
phone wire,  between  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  3400  miles.  It  was 
last  heard  when  it  tolled  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  This  time,  however,  the 
clapper  was  not  used,  owing  to  the  cracked 
condition  of  the  bell,  but  under  the  blows  of 
a  hammer  the  old  bell  spoke  clearly. 


Remarkable  success  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  Mme.  Clara  Butt  and  Kennerly  Rumford  on 
their  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  raise 
found  for  various  British  relief  requirements. 
Altogether  they  have  raised  $60,000,  breaking 
all    records   on   their   tour. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ThuSy°" 

ALMA 

GLUCK 

and 

ZIMBALIST 

In  a  Joint  Concert 

Tickets  $2..M),  £2,  SI  50,  $1.  at  Sherman,  <  lay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Columbia  Theatre. 
Knabe  Piano. 


MAGGIE 
TEYTE 

PRIMA  DOXNA  SOPRANO 

In  Two  Unusual  Programmes 

Sunday  afts,  March  14  and  21 

Tickets  $2.  $1.50,  SI.  ready  next  Wednesday 
aix>ve  box-offices. 


TEYTE   IN    OAKLAND 

Friday  aft,  March  19,  at  3:15 

YE  LIBERTY 


Mason  tfc  Hamlin  Piano. 
Coming— JULIA  CULP. 


o 


RPHFTIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
ill!  ilLUlll  ktmta  S|8dlion  jjj  poweu 

Safest  and  Most  MagnificeatTheatie  ia  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ALWAYS  A  GOOD  SHOW 

CRESSY  and  DAYNE  in  "The  Man  Who 
Remembered";  MARIA  LO  and  Company,  pre- 
senting "Porcelain"  Reproductions  of  the 
World's  Most  Famous  Dresden  and  Othet 
China;  MAE  MELVILLE  and  ROBERT  HIG- 
GINS, "Putting  on  Airs";  CREIGHTON 
BROTHERS  and  BELMONT,  the  Mudtown 
Minstrels;  BERTISH,  the  Ideal  Athlete;  MI- 
JARES, One  of  the  Best  of  His  Class;  MME. 
ELEONORA  de  CISNEROS,  New  Songs, 
Last  Week,  RAY  SAMUELS,  the  Blue  Streak 
of  Vaudeville,  and  VALERIE  BERGERE  and 
Her  Company  in  "The  Locks  of  Panama." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 
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Geary  and  Mason  S ts. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    Sunday    Night,    March    7 

Second  Week  of  the   COHAN  TRIUMPH 

Cohan    and    Harris    present    the    mystery    farce 

Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate 

Thrills — Mystery — Melodrama — Laughter 
With    CYRIL    SCOTT    and    the    Original    Chi- 
cago and  New  York  Cast 
Evenings,    50c    to    $2 ;    mats.    Wed.    and    Sat., 
25c    to    $1.50. 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   Time    Saturday    Night 
Williamson    Submarine   Pictures 

Starting   Sunday    Night,    March"  7 

Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Arthur    Hammerstein's    musical    jollity    success 

"HIGH   JINKS" 

with 

STELLA  MAYHEW 

And  the  same  cast  which  presented  the  piece  at 
the  Casino,  New  York,  for  more  than  one  year 
Nights    and    Sat.    mats.,    50c    to    $2;     BEST 
SEATS   $1    AT    WED.    MAT. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


FIRST  TIME   ON  ANY  STAGE 

Trie  Great  Symbolical  One  Act 

"PEACE" 

Written  by  Michael  Williams  and 
Malcolm  Strong 

One  of  the  Best  8-Act  Vaudeville  Bills 
Ever  Presented  Here 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


March  6,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Personally  we  have  always  got  on  fairly 
well  with  the  shop-  assistant  of  the  opposite 
sex.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  our  difficul- 
ties, even  our  moments  of  shame  and  debase- 
ment. We  have  writhed  like  a  worm  under 
the  spade  at  the  cold  glance  of  appraisement 
that  has  convinced  us  of  our  own  unworthi- 
ness.  We  have  felt  the  scorn  of  the  goddess 
and  shriveled  tinder  it.  We  have  been 
scorched  by  her  displeasure. 

But  it  was  our  own  fault.  Entrusted  by 
the  domestic  authorities  with  a  commission 
we  have  failed  to  secure  complete  specifica- 
tions and  blue  prints,  and  thus  have  been 
promptly  floored  by  some  unforeseen  question. 
Assailed  bv  overwhelming  forces  intent  upon 
turning  our  flanks,  outranged  by  superior  artil- 
lery, perplexed  by  unfamiliar  strategy,  we  have 
then  effected  what  is  called  a  movement  to 
the  rear  and  have  sought  refuge  in  our 
trenches.  But  we  have  borne  no  malice.  Xor 
have  we  written  to  the  newspapers  demanding 
the  extermination  of  the  shop  assistant. 

And  so  we  would  deprecate  the  letter  of  the 
lady  who  writes  to  the  Xew  York  Sun.  She 
has  a  grievance.  All  ladies  have  grievances, 
and  most  of  them  fall  weeping  upon  -the  ca- 
pacious bosom  of  the  Sun.  This  lady  says 
that  she  went  into  a  Fifth  Avenue  store  in 
search  of  a  sweater.  The  divinity-  behind  the 
counter  showed  her  some  sweaters.  The  lady 
asked  a  few  questions  as  to  their  quality  and 
tried  them  on,  a  process  that  "took  about 
three  and  one-half  minutes."'  Then  she  said 
that  she  would  look  at  other  sweaters  in  other 
shops  before  making  a  choice,  whereupon  she 
was  treated  to  "that  eloquent  toss  of  the  shop- 
girl head  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  tur- 
moil in  her  bosom." 

Now  in  this  case  the  court  finds  for  the  de- 
fense. The  plaintiff  incriminates  herself  by 
her  evidence.  The  lady  who  could  do  all 
these  things  in  about  three  and  one-half 
minutes  ought  to  be  at  the  Exposition — as  an 
exhibit.  But  there  is  something  suspicious 
about  such  uncanny  precision. 

Moreover,  she  was  guilty  of  varnished  bru- 
tality when  she  said  that  she  would  go  to 
other  shops  before  making  her  choice.  It  is 
hard  to  say  why  this  should  be  a  brutality, 
but  it  was.  A  lady  what  was  a  lady  would 
have  skated  over  that  situation  with  tact  and 
grace.  Unfortunately  a  printed  statement  can 
not  reproduce  a  tone  of  voice,  but  we  seem  to 
know  the  tone  of  voice  that  was  used  here. 
It  was  sugared,  honeyed — and  wounding.  It 
was  the  voice  of  conscious  and  exultant  caste. 
The  lady  goes  on  to  say  that  she  merely 
exercised  her  "divine  right"  of  competition. 
There  is  no  such  divine  right,  but  let  that 
pass.  We  have  our  own  ideas  about  competi- 
tion, but  wild  horses  could  not  drag  them 
from  us  here.  But  listen  to  what  follows. 
The  lady  continues,  "I  selected  my  cook  from 
a  number  of  worthy  women  who  presented 
themselves,  and  my  husband  from  a  few  de- 
serving gentlemen.*'  Let  us  hope  that  the 
husband  can  prove  his  innocence  of  this 
charge,  and  that  he  did  not  actually  deserve 
what  he  evidently  received.  And  as  for  the 
cook,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
lady  selected  the  cook  or  the  cook  selected 
the  lady. 


to  show  if  they  are  "mothers  of  men/'  but 
doubtless  they  have  their  hopes.  Xow  it 
seems  that  the  New  York  milliners  sent  all 
the  way  to  Paris  for  military  costumes  in 
obedience  to  the  frenzied  demands  of  the 
mothers  of  men,  actual  and  potential,  for  the 
real  thing.  The  French  milliners  had  some 
costumes  of  the  kind,  but  they  were  not  nearly 
pronounced  enough.  The  Xew  York  milliners 
were  doing  better  themselves.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  it.  but  we  are  told  that  the  French 
models  had  no  epaulets,  and  the  mothers  of 
men  are  great  on  epaulets.  They  demand 
them  and  will  accept  no  substitutes.  The 
"General  Joffre"  hat  has  a  cockade  that  thrusts 
itself  up  above  the  crown  in  front,  and  the 
"Tommy  Atkins"  bonnet  is  hardly  less  popu- 
lar. Then  there  is  the  Zouave  coat  and  the 
Russian  military  costumes  are  hardly  less  in 
favor. 

Now  we  have  no  comment  to  make  on  these  i 
seeming  discrepancies.  If  the  mothers  of  men  j 
wish  to  wear  military  uniforms,  by  all  means  j 
let  them,  but  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  j 
the  sons  of  the  mothers  should  develop  a  j 
preference  for  the  same  attire. 


Far  be  it  from  us  to  refer  unduly  to  a  pain- 
ful topic,  but  we  have  just  had  a  visit  from  a 
lady.  She  laid  her  umbrella  and  reticule  bag 
firmly  upon  our  desk  and  directly  on  the  paper 
upon  which  we  were  enshrining  our  price- 
less thoughts,  and  then  proceeded  to  inform 
us  that  nearly  all  soldiers,  and  especially  the 
reserves,  have,  or  have  had,  mothers.  The 
way  we  have  hitherto  neglected  the  penetra- 
tive insight  of  women  is  something  surprising, 
and  so  we  expressed  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
strained and  acquiescent  enthusiasm  and 
awaited  developments.  Her  basic  proposition 
being  thus  established,  the  lady  proceeded  to 
call  attention  to  women's  loathing  for  war  and 
to  everything  pertaining  to  war.  An  enfran- 
chised womanhood,  she  said,  would  mean  the 
abolition  of  war.  All  warlike  suggestions 
would  vanish  from  the  earth  and  civilization 
would  enter  at  once  upon  an  era  of  brotherly 
love.  It  seemed  so  simple,  but  then  the  great 
things  of  this  world  are  always  simple.  The 
lady  left  us  with  the  impression  that  even  in 
spite  of  electoral  disabilities  the  Mothers  of 
Men  movement  would  probably  end  the  wzr  in 
about  four  days.  It  seemed  dreadful  to  think 
that  there  are  so  many  women  who  are  not 
mothers  of  men  and  who  are  therefore,  in  a 
sense,  debarred  from  this  great  work.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law. 

And   then   our  eye  happened   to   fall,    meta- 
phorically  speaking,  upon   a  news   item   in   an 
journal.     It  appeared  to  be  about  the 
war,     because     the     headlines     contained     the 
names   of  General  Joffre   and  Tommy  Atkins. 
For  the  moment  we  feared  that  another  four 
and  a  half  inches  of  trench  had  been  wrested 
from   some   one   after   awful   slaughter,    but   a 
secon  a  glance  reassured  us.     The  item  merely 
;hat  the   women  of  Xew  York  had  is- 
sued an  ultimatum  that  they  must  be  supplied 
ith    with    "General    Joffre"    hats    ana 
>-  -my  Atkins"  bonnets. 

these  women  have  a  grievance.     There 
no  doubt  about  that.     There  is  nothing 


Mrs.  Richard  Townsend  of  Xew  York  is 
now  writhing  under  the  charge  of  unneutrality. 

!  It  seems  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  was  a  common  agreement  among  the  in- 
volved diplomats  not  to  accept  social  engage- 
ments, since  it  would  be  distinctly  awkward 
to  meet  one's  hated  foes  over  the  social  board. 
The  invitations  were  to  be  sent  out  as  usual, 
but  they  were  to  be  declined  in  the  usual  tact- 
ful manner.     What,  then,  was  the  consterna- 

!  tion  of  Mrs.  Townsend  to  find  that  both  the 

'  German  and  Austrian  envoys  had  turned  up 
at  one  of  her  recent  "elegant  affairs,"  and  that 

!  as  they  were  the  only  diplomats  present  they 
must  necessarily  be  placed  at  her  right  and  left 
hands.  It  is  said  that  they  made  themselves 
extraordinarily  agreeable  and  that  Count  von 

■  Bernstorff  danced  every  dance.  Mrs.  Town- 
send  is  now  expecting  developments  from 
those  whose  war  sympathies  are  otherwisely, 
and  although  no  one  knows  when  the  feud 
will  break  out,  we  may  expect  that  the  war 
bulletins  when  they  come  will  be  of  the  most 
vivid  nature.  That  the  contretemps  was  not 
Mrs.  Townsend's  fault  goes  for  nothing  among 

j  those  who  are  unaware  of  the  agreement  that 

1  the  invitations  should  be  issued  as  usual  and 
that  the  recipients  should  find  for  themselves 
some  graceful  way  to  decline.  It  is  said  that 
the  two  ambassadors  were  acting  on  instruc- 
tions from  their  governments,  who  are 
anxious  to  create  the  impression  that  "high 
life"  in  America  is  smiling  on  their  cause. 


In  this  city    (.says  the  Xew   York  Sun)   one 
1  result  of  the  war  has  been  shown  in  the  social 
I  gatherings  of  the  winter.     It  can  not  be  said 
that   social   activity  has   been  greater.      There 
1  have  been  many  diversions  of  the  usual  char- 
i  acter  even  if  without  the  previous  brilliancy. 
j  There  has  been,  for  instance,  an  understand- 
j  ing  that  there  shall   be  balls   only   for  young 
;  women  who   are  to  be  introduced.     Many  as- 
semblies,  moreover,   which   previously   had  no 
other  than  a  social  character,  have  been  made 
partly  eleemosynary. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
make    social    enjoyment    less    costly    and    less 
pretentious.      Less   money    has   been   spent   in 
this  way  in  order  that  there  might  be  more  to 
give   in   others.      Where   formerly   expenditure 
was    for   the   sake   of   luxury   only,   there   has 
been  this  year  regard  to  a  certain  share  that 
,'  might   also  go    for   the   charity    now   so   much 
j  needed.     Even  in  the  search  for  pleasure  there 
!  has   been    thought    for   something   else.      That 
I  has   been  the  prevailing  spirit   of  the   winter. 
And   there   is    reason    to   believe   that   there 
will   be  something   of  this   spirit   left   for   an- 
i  other    year,    maybe    for    several    more    years. 
It  has  been  seen  that  it  is  altogether  possible 
to    combine    amusement    with    thoughtfulness 
and    consideration     for    others.      Then    there 
need  not  be  unlimited  spending  to  insure  pleas- 
ure.    That   has  been   one   lesson   of   the  war ; 
and  it  has  been  so  well  learned  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  longer  it  is  remembered  the  better  it  will 
be  for  those  who  benefit  by  its  practical  result 
as   well   as  those   who  have  a  chance  to  com- 
bine    their     recreation     with     self-denial     and 
philanthropy. 

<*** ■ 

At  a  recent  concert  of  the  Xew  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society  the  audience  was  requested, 
by  means  of  a  large  placard  in  the  lobby,  to 
abstain  from  knitting  for  the  embattled  ho&ts 
of  Europe.  The  point  was  further  driven 
home  by  slips  inserted  in  the  programmes. 
The  ban  was  declared  in  the  following  terms; 
"The  Philharmonic  Society  fully  appreciates 
the  spirit  that  prompts  charitable  assistance 
in  the  great  world's  calamity  caused  by  the 
European  war,  but  many  complaints  have 
been  received  from  patrons  of  the  concerts 
who  are  annoyed  by  knitting  during  perform- 
ances, and  the  directors  .respectfully  request 
that  this  practice,  which  interferes  with  the 
artistic   enjoyment  of  the  music,   be  omitted." 


"I  hear  Mamie  trowed  you  down."  "Aw, 
she  needn't  brag.  I  been  trowed  down  by  bet- 
ter girls  dan  Mamie." — Life. 
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STORYETTES. 


I 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  governor's  wife  was  telling  Bridget 
about  her  husband.  "My  husband,  Bridget," 
she  said  proudly,  "is  the  head  of  the  state 
militia."  "Oi  t'ought  as  much,  ma'am,"  said 
Bridget  cheerfully.  "Aint  he  got  the  foine 
malicious   look?" 


ductor.  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam?" 
asked  the  conductor,  stepping  to  her  side. 
"Oh.  Mr.  Conductor."  she  exclaimed,  "here  is 
the  town  where  I  am  going,  and  I  don't  know 
exactly  which  door  to  go  out !"  "You  may  go 
out  by  either  door,  madam,"  gently  in- 
structed the  conductor.  "The  car  stops  at 
both  ends." 


After  a  season  in  the  trenches,  knee  deep 
in  mud  and  water,  yet  not  having  seen  one 
of  the  enemy  in  all  that  time,  Private  Cox 
was  invalided  home.  After  relating  all  the 
adventures  which  he  and  his  comrades  had 
experienced,  he  concluded,  "And  now  I  comes 
'ome  full  of  bloody  rheumatism  an'  I  'opes  I 
never  see  a  bloody  battle  again." 

A  visitor  to  a  Glasgow  working  woman 
whose  son  was  at  the  front  was  treated  to  a 
fluent  harangue  on  the  misdeeds  of  that  "auld 
blackguard"  the  Kaiser.  She  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  love  our  enemies  and  pray 
for  them.  "Oh,  but  I  pray  for  him,  too." 
•■What  do  you  say?"  "I  say,  'Oh,  Lord,  deal 
wi'  yon  auld  blackguard,  saften  his  heart,  and 
damp  his  powther.'  " 


Whistler  was  once  taken  by  a  friend  to  the 
home  of  a  newly  rich  millionaire  who  had 
been  gathering  a  collection  of  dubious  paint- 
ings supposedly  by  old  masters.  After 
Whistler  viewed  the  collection  his  friend  said  : 
"Now,  Whistler,  Mr.  Blank  wants  to  make  1 
provision  in  his  will  to  bequeath  these  paint-  I 
ings,  and  he  would  like  a  suggestion  from  you  ' 
as  to  which  institution  to  give  them."  '■ 
Promptly  came  the  answer:  "The  East  End 
Institution  for  the  Blind." 
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The  janitor  remained  until  he  was  the  lasi 
member  of  a  congregation  that  had  gradually 
dwindled  away  as  the  pastors  discourse 
lengthened  and  seemed  without  end.  Finally 
he  tiptoed  up  to  the  pulpit  and  tucked  be- 
neath the  corner  of  the  Bible  a  note.  It  read, 
"When  you  are  through  will  you  please  turn 
off  the  lights,  lock  the  door,  and  put  the  key 
under  the  mat?" 


The  minister  was  addressing  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  and  trying  to  impress  on  the 
little  ones  the  doctrine  that  their  hearts  were 
sinful  and  needed  regulating.  Taking  out  his 
watch  and  holding  it  up  he  said,  "Now  here 
is  my  watch  ;  suppose  it  does  not  keep  good 
time,  now  goes  too  fast  and  now  too  slow. 
What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  With  one  voice 
the  class  shouted,  "Sell  it !" 


She  had  applied  for  a  cook,  and  in  due 
time  an  applicant  was  sent  up  from  the  office. 
Mrs.  Hirer  began  to  question  her  regarding 
past  experience.  "Why  did  you  leave  your 
last  place?"  she  asked.  "To  tell  the  truth, 
mum,  I  just  couldn't  stand  the  way  the  master 
an'  the  missus  used  to  quarrel,  mum."  "Dear 
me !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  actually 
used  to  quarrel  ?"  "Yis,  mum,  all  the  time. 
When  it  wasn't  me  an'  him,  it  was  me  an' 
her." 


Armed  with  a  subpoena,  a  deputy  sheriff 
went  out  to  serve  it  on  a-  wealthy  and  ex- 
tremely snobbish  manufacturer,  whom  he  met 
at  the  gate  of  the  manufacturer's  country 
home.  The  great  man  was  in  an  automobile, 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  and  as  the  process- 
server  handed  over  the  papers,  he  politely 
raised  his  hat.  The  other  assumed  a  demo- 
cratic manner.  "You  don't  need  to  take  off 
your  hat  to  me,  young  man,"  he  said.  "I  took 
oft"  my  hat,  not  to  you,  sir,"  was  the  answer, 
"but  to  the  ladies  with  you." 


A  Scotsman  on  a  visit  to  Liverpool  for  a 
holiday  noticed  a  bald-headed  druggist  stand- 
ing at  his  shop  door,  and  inquired  if  he  had 
any  hair  restorer.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  drug- 
gist. "Step  inside,  please.  There's  an  article 
I  can  very  highly  recommend.  Testimonials 
from  great  men  who  have  used  it.  It  makes 
the  hair  grow  in  twenty-four  hours." 
"Aweel,"  said  the  Scot,  "ye  can.  gi*  the  top 
o'  yer  heid  a  rub  wi't,  an'  I'll  look  back  the 
morn'  and  see  if  ye  are  tellin'  the  truth." 


The  general  was  riding  along  on  a  blazing 
hot  day  when  a  dilapidated  soldier,  his  clothes 
in  rags  and  with  no  shoes,  his  head  bandaged 
and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  came  in  sight.  The 
general  stopped.  "Why,  my  good  fellow,  you 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  done  up?"  "Yes,  sir;  I 
am  just  a  bit,"  said  the  soldier.  Then,  looking 
up  at  the  general,  he  said  :  "General,  I  love 
my  country.  I'd  fight  for  my  country.  I'd  starve 
and  go  thirsty  for  my  country.  I'd  die  for 
my  country.  But  if  ever  this  confounded  war 
is  over  I'll  never  love  another  country  !" 

An  English  laborer  was  being  tried  with  a 
supposed  accomplice  for  poaching,  which  he 
stoutly  denied.  The  magistrate  retorted  that 
the  evidence  went  to  show  that  at  least  he  was 
in  collusion  with  the  other  prisoner.  The 
laborer  here  interrupted,    and  said  he  "warn't 

in  Collusion  ;  it  war  in  X that  he  met  the 

other  man."  The  court  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "collusion,"  but  it  did  not  deter 
the  other  from  proceeding  with  Ins  defense. 
"There  war  no  collusion  'tween  us,  as  that 
feller  always  wanted  the  whole  profits,  and  I 
never  collude  with  that  sort  o'  man  if  I  knows 
it;  and  when  there's  no  chance  to  git  nothin' 
I  never  colludes.     Not  me !" 


The  lanky  youth  who  occupied  a  seat  in  a 
passenger  coach  on  his  way  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  persisted  in  sticking  his 
head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  window.  The 
brakeman  was  passing  through  the  coach  and 
he  touched  the  youth  on  the  back.  "Better 
keep  your  head  inside  the  window,"  advised 
the  brakeman.  "I  kin  look  out  the  winder  if 
I  want  to,"  answered  the  youth.  "I  know  you 
can."  warned  the  brakeman.  "But  if  you 
damage  any  of  the  ironwork  on  the  bridges 
you'll  pay  for  it." 


Uncle  Bobby  Caldwell,  a  unique  character 
who  represented  a  western  Tennessee  county 
in  the  state  legislature  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
had  a  joint  debate  with  an  opponent  who  was 
contesting  the  nomination  with  him.  Uncle 
Bobby  charged  his  opponent  with  responsi- 
bility for  certain  legislative  acts  which  were 
not  popular  with  the  people  of  the  county. 
He  said :  "Who  passed  the  infamous  dog 
law?  Who  is  responsible  for  that  outrageous 
no-fence  law,  that  requires  a  man  to  buy  a 
rope  and  keep  bis  cow  tied  to  the  front 
porch  ?  As  Shakespeare  said  unto  David," 
pointing  to  his  opponent,  "Thou  art  the  man!" 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


College  Town  Democracy. 
The  question  of  the  democracy  of  Yale  and 
New  Haven,  as  compared  with  the  aristocracy  of 
Harvard  and  Boston,  has  been  revived  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Bushnell  of  Boston,  a  promi- 
nent Yale  alumnus,  and  Dean  Jones  of  Yale.  Dr. 
Bushnell  made  it  public  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Waterbury  Alumni  Association,  when  he  recited 
the    following    poem: 

I'm    from    good    old    Boston, 

The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod, 
Where  the   Cabots  speak  only  to    Lowells, 
And  the  Lowells  speak  only  to  God. 

Dr.  Bushnell  sent  the  poem  to  Dean  Jones  of 
the  academic  department  of  Yale,  who,  after  con- 
sulting the  muse,  wrote  back: 

Here's  to  the  town  of  New  Hnven, 
The  home  of  the  Truth  and  the  Light, 
Where   God  talks  to  Jones 
In  the  very  same  tones 
That  he  uses  with  Hadley  and  Dwight. 

— Bosto  *i    Traveler. 


-she's  happy  as 
long 


Recently  Secretary  Daniels  entertained 
aboard  the  Dolphin  in  honor  of  distinguished 
guests,  and  having  by  executive  order  ban- 
ished all  liquor  from  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  navy,  felt  that  he  had  to  be  consistent, 
and  so  the  banquet  wras  "dry."  When  Secre- 
tary Garrison,  the  day  after  the  Daniels  ban- 
quet, was  asked  about  the  plans  for  his  enter- 
tainments of  the  foreigners,  he  replied : 
"Well,  thus  far  I  have  decided  on  only  one 
detail,  and  that  is  that  my  entertainments  will 
be  on  land." 


One  afternoon  an  elderly  woman,  who  was 
not  accustomed  to  traveling,  boarded  a  train 
for  a  short  run  to  the  adjacent  county,  and 
when  her  destination  was  eventually  an- 
nounced,   she    nervously    called    to    the    con- 


When  Pa  Gets  a  Raise 
Say,  you  ought  to  hear  ma  singing 

a    lark, 
And    her   smile  stays   on    from  mornin'    till 

time  after  dark; 
She's   been    buyin*    rugs   and    gettin'    a    new    costly 

switch  to  wear. 
And    she    takes    a    cab    whenever    she    goes    Gallic* 

anywhere. 
She  has  bought  herself  a  dimund,   and   you   ought 

to   see   it  blaze; 
Ma's  as  cheerful  as  a  robin — they  have  given  pa  a 

raise. 

Sister's    busy   gettin'    dresses   that'll   tost    an    awiul 

pile, 
And   the  hats   that  she's  been   buyin'  are  the  very 

latest  style; 
She's  to  go  abroad  this  summer  with  some  people 

named    the    Cooks. 
Is  she  happy?     Well,  I   guess  so!      You  can  see  it 

by  her  looks. 
She  goes  hummin*  songs  and  dancin'  and  in  forty 

thousand  ways, 
Lets   us    know    that    she    is    cheerful    since    they've 

given  pa  a  raise. 

Pa  still  works  the  same  as  ever,  and  h^'s  smokin' 

stogies  yet; 
Wears   the  suit  he  got   last   summer,    and    I   guess 

he's   still  in  debt. 
Anyhow,  he  starts  off  early  and  comes  home  fagged 

out  at  night, 
And    his    forehead's  gettin'    wrinkled    and    his    hair 

is    turnin'    white. 
Can't    somehow    help    feelin'    sorry    as    I    sit    and 

watch  him  gaze 
With  a  vacant  look  at  nothin'.      Yes,  they've  given 

pa  a  raise.  —£•  £■  Kiser. 
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A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  he 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of- the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of   San    Francisco   will   he    found    in 
the   following  department : 

News  comes  from  Los  Angeles  of  the  wedding 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood  and  Mr.  J.  Lanford 
Stack  of  Chicago.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.    Modtni  Wood   of  the  southern  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Kent  and  Mr. 
George  Stanley  Arnold  took  place  Friday  at  the 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Kent  and  Mrs.  Kent.  Miss  Mary  Armsby  of 
San  Rafael  and  Dr.  Howard  Arnold  of  Boston  were 
the   principal    attendants. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Violet  Cook  and  Mr. 
Clifford  Grant  Cook  took  place  Monday  evening 
at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  a  quiet 
affair,  only  relatives  of  the  young  couple  having 
been  present.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  will  reside  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  residence  on  Broadway.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harry  Lampre  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party 
Monday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garde,  who  have  recently  come 
to  California.  Mr.  Garde  is  the  commissioner 
from  Norway  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dillingham  of  New  York 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  Saturday  evening 
at  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

M  rs.  George  Kelham  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
recently  at  Old  Faithful  Inn.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  the  wives  of  the  architects  of  the  Expo- 
sition. 

Mrs.  F.  Ii.  Anderson  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Thursday  at  a  bridge-luncheon  at  her  home 
on  Clay  Street. 

M  is.  Kmclia  MacGaviu  gave  an  informal  dance 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  Friday  evening, 
when  a  score  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  was  hostess  Friday  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  in 'honor  of  Mrs. 
E.    Faxon   Bishop  of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Carey  Friedlander  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  the  supper- 
dance  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Helen  Weaver  was  hostess  Thursday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner-dance  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  house 
guests.  Miss  Helen  Forve  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Miss    Kathryn    Carlisle    of    New    York. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Perkins  of  New  York  was  the 
complimented  guest  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given 
by     Mrs.     Franklin     Harwood. 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  at  Seacliff.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Kittridge  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Sunday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Country  Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  the  Misses  Margaret  Goodrich,  Madeline  Coch- 
rane,  and   Nana  Sigourney. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  was  hostess  Friday  evening 
at  a  dinner  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  a 
coterie  of  friends  Friday  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Francisca  Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Thomas    Hastings    of    New    York. 

Miss  Eugenia  Masten  was  hostess  at  an  informal- 
tea  recently,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  her 
hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Monday  evening  at  dinner  at 
Old    Faithful    Inn. 

Miss  Franc  Pierce  gave  a  bridge-tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Chestnut  Street. 

Miss  Edith  Harrison  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  given  by  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin.  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin  gave  a  dinner  Sunday  evening 
complimentary    to    Miss    Harrison. 

The  Misses  Ynez  and  Zepha  Pischal  were 
hostesses  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  their  home 
on  California  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Norma 
Burling  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Kittle  entertained  a  number  oE 
friends  at  a  dinner  recently  at  her  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  gave  a  dinner  at  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street  Saturday  evening,  when  she 
entertained   thirty  of  the   young  people. 

Mr.  Wharton  Thurston  was  host  Thursday  even- 
ing  at   a   dinner   at   the  Old   Faithful  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Armour,  Jr.,  were  the 
complimented    guests    Friday    evening   at    a    theatre 
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and  supper  party  given  by  Miss  Marian  Crocker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armour  sailed  the  following  day 
for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Bronte  Atkins  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor 
of   her    niece,    Miss    Florence    Kirchen. 

Miss  Josephine  Lindley  gave  a  luncheon  Friday, 
when   a  coterie  of  friends  enjoyed   her  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Cur  ran  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Thursday  evening  at  the 
dinner-dance   at  the  Palace   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Perkins  of  Tarry  town,  New  York, 
was  the  complimented  guest  Tuesday  evening  at  a 
dance  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  Huntington,  Mrs. 
Brock  way  Metcalfe,  and  Miss  Marian  Huntington 
at  their  home  on   Maple  Street. 

Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hastings  and  Miss  Benedict 
of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitney  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
luncheon  Friday,  March  12,  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Scott. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Clark  Woodward,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  host  Tuesday  evening  at  the  dinner-dance 
at  the   Fairmont   Hotel. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  departed  Sunday  for  New 
York  after  a  brief  visit  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  arrived  Wednesday  from 
Honolulu,  where  she  went  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
Mr.    Hayne,    who    returned   on   an    earlier   steamer. 

Miss  Edith  Hirrison  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Chicago  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin. 

Mr.  Harold  Bingham,  who  is  visiting  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  will  return 
in  April  to  South  America,  where  he  has  been 
residing   the    past   three   years. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Neal  Hobart  has  come  from  the 
East  to  visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  and  expects  to  return 
East  to  join  her  children  during  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  are 
contemplating  a  visit  to  Honolulu,  where  they  will 
occupy  the  home  at  Waikiki  of  Mrs.  Crocker's 
mother,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Marion  Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Armour,  Jr.,  sailed  on  the 
Manchuria  for  Honolulu  after  a  brief  visit  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Frisbee  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kimball  of  Calais,  Maine,  are  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Grange  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Davenport  of  Portland  are  also 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grange,  who  enter- 
tained their  friends  recently  at  their  country 
home,    Stag's   Leap,    in   Napa   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald  have  sold  their 
home  at  Seacliff  and  will  soon  be  settled  in  an 
apartment.  In  disposing  of  their  property  they 
have  acquired  a  country  home  in  Marin  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Isham  of  Chicago  have  been 
spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  Southern  California 
and  will  be  here  for  a  brief  visit  before  returning 
to  their  Eastern  home.  Mrs.  Isham,  who  was  for- 
merly Miss  Ruth  Gaynor,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Fresno  and  have  joined  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   William  Thomas  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ant.  B.  C.  Kalkhorst  are  here 
from   Cloverdale  for   an    indefinite  visit. 

Miss  Emmeline  Wright  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl 
vania,  is  visiting  her  cousin,  Miss  Helen  Wright, 
at    her   home   on    Sacramento    Street. 

Admiral  Baron  Sotokichi  Uriu  and  Baroness 
Uriu  left  Wednesday  for  a  visit  in  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  William  W.  Chapin  has  returned  from  an 
extended  visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  is  rapidly  recovering 
from  her  recent  severe  illness  and  was  moved  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  to  her 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Sara  Coffin  has  returned  from  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, where  she  has  been  spending  several  weeks 
with  Captain  Conrad  Babcock,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Babcock. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clark  and  her  daughters,  Misses 
Margaret  and  Mildred  Clark,  have  returned  from 
Europe,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
six   months. 

The  Misses  Katherine  and  Laura  Kaime  re- 
turned last  week  to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara 
after  a  visit  with  Miss  Laura  Baldwin,  who  ac- 
companied them  to  the  southern  city,  where  she 
will   be   their   guest   for   several    weeks. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Clark  has  joined  his  family  i». 
New  York  after  a  brief  visit  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rooseveldt  arrived  re- 
cently from  the  East  en  route  to  Honolulu.  They 
expected  to  sail  on  the  Manchuria,  but  have  de- 
layed their  departure  until  a  later  date. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Hough  departed  for  Chicago  after 
a  visit  of  several  months  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  L.   King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Drysdale  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  week  at  the  Clift  Hotel.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drysdale  formerly  resided  in  this  city,  but 
are  now  permanently  settled  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lampre  Brown  are  here 
from  the  East  for  an  indefinite  visit  and  are  guests 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Mrs.  Brown  was  formerly 
Miss    Helena  Stoney  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Campbell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Milner  Hideout  have  come  from  Sausalito 
to  spend  two  months  in  town. 

Mrs.  Stow  Fithian  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Kale 
Stow    Ealand  at   her   home   on    Broadway. 

Mr.  Charles  Visscher  Winne  is  a  recent  arrival 
from  Albany,  New  York,  who  has  come  to  visit 
the    Exposition. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
.Marian  Sproul,  have  returned  from  a  month's  visit 
in  Southern  California  and  are  guests  at  the  Clift 
Hotel. 


Major  Sherwood  Cheney,  U.  S.  A.,  left  recently 
for  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he  is  stationed. 
While  in  this  city  he  was  the  guest  of  Major  Wil- 
lard   Newbill. 

Major  Sidney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  have  arrived  in  Manila.  Major  Cloman 
will  be  stationed  in  the  Philippines  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Captain  Orrin  Wolfe,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  Kentucky  as  inspector-instructor,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  of  his  orders  being  changed  and  he 
may  come  to  this  city  instead.  Mrs.  Wolf  is  at 
the  Presidio  while  Captain  Wolf  is  on  duty  at  the 
Mexican  border. 

Rear-Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
is  a  guest  of  the  Palace  Hotel  and  is  here  to  visit 
the    Exposition. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  M.  Arrasmith,  U.  S, 
A.,  who  has  been  ordered  to  the  Philippines  for 
duty,  is  the  senior  officer  on  board  the  U.  S.  trans- 
port Sheridan,   which   sailed    Friday,    March   5. 

The  army  retiring  board,  of  which  Colonel  John 
G.  Gresham,  U.  S.  A.,  is  president,  completed  its 
labors  yesterday  in  the  examination  of  Major 
Robert  Rose  and  Lieutenant  Raymond  S.  Bam- 
burger. 

Among  others  who  sailed  on  the  U.  S.  transport 
Sheridan  on  March  5  for  new  duties  in  Honolulu 
and  the  Philippines  were  Captain  Morris  Keck, 
Captain  Frank  A.  Barton,  Captain  Benjamin  Pope, 
and    Lieutenant    A.    B.    Dockery. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thomp- 
son has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Margaret  Carrigan,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan. 


The  home  in  London  of  the  Honorable  John 
Ward  and  Mrs.  Ward  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Ward,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Jean  Reid,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Henley 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 


FROM   "THE  WILD  KNIGHT.' 


The  Wild  Knight. 
The  wasting   thistle  whitens  on   my  crest, 
The  barren   grasses  blow  upon  my   spear, 
A  green,  pale  pennon:   blazon  of  wild  faith 
And   love   of   fruitless  things:   yea,   of  my  love, 
Among  the  golden  loves  of  all  the  knights, 
Alone :    most  hopeless,    sweet,   and   blasphemous, 
The  love  of  God: 

I  hear  the   crumbling  creeds 
Like    cliffs    washed    down    by    water,    change,    and 

pass; 
I  hear  a  noise  of  words,   age  after  age, 
A  new  cold  wind  that  blows  across  the  plains, 
And  all  the  shrines  stand  empty;  and  to  me 
All    these    are    nothing:    priests    and    schools    may 

doubt 
Who   never  have  believed;  but   I  have  loved. 
Ah   friends,   I  know   it  passing  well,   the  love 
Wherewith  I  love;  it  shall  not  bring  to  me 
Return  or  hire  or  any  pleasant  thing — 
Ay,    I   have   tried   it:    Ay,    I   know  its   roots. 
Earthquake  and  plague  have  burst  on  it  in  vain 
And   rolled    back   shattered — 

Babbling  neophytes! 
Blind,    startled    fools — think  you   I   know   it  not? 
Think  you  to   teach  me?     Know  I   not  His   ways? 
Strange-visaged    blunders,    mystic    cruelties. 
All!   all!  I  know  Him,  for  I  love  Him.     Go! 

So,    with  the  wan  waste  grasses  on  my  spear, 
I    ride    for    ever,    seeking   after    God. 
My    hair   grows   whiter    than    my    thistle    plume, 
And  all   my  limbs  are  loose;  but  in  my  eyes 
The    star  of   an    unconquerable   praise: 
For  in  my  soul   one  hope  for  ever  sings, 
That  at  the  next  white  corner  of  a  road 
My  eyes  may  look  on  Him. 

Hush— I   shall  know 
The  place  when  it  is  found:  a  twisted  path 
Under  a  twisted  pear-tree— this  I  saw 
In    the   first   dream   I    had   ere   I   was  born, 
Wherein    He    spoke. 

But  the  gray  clouds   come  down 
In  hail  upon  the  icy  plains:   I   ride. 
Burning  for  ever  in  consuming  fire. 


The  Wood-Cutter. 
We    came   behind   him   by   the   wall, 

My  brethren  drew  their  brands, 
And  they  had  strength  to  strike  him  down — 

And    I    to  bind    his   hands. 

Only  once,   to  a  lantern  gleam. 
He  turned  his  face  from  the  wall, 

And  it  was  an  accusing  angel's  face 
On  the  day  when  the  stars  shall  fall. 

I  grasped  the  axe  with  shaking  hands, 

I  stared  at  the  grass  I  trod; 
Fori  feared  to  see  the  whole  bare  heavens 

Filled   with   the    face    of    God. 

I    struck:    the   serpentine   slow   blood 
In  four  arms  soaked  the  moss — 

Before  me,   by  the  living   Christ, 
The   blood    ran   in   a  cross. 

Therefore  I   toil   in   forests  here 

And   pile  the  wood  in  stacks, 
And  take  no  fee  from  the  shivering  folk 

Till    I    have  cleansed   the   axe. 

But   fur  a  curse  God  cleared  my  sight. 

And    where  each  tree  does  grow 
I   see   a   life  with    awful   eyes, 
And    I    must    lay    it    low. 
— From   "The   Wild  Knight."  by  G.  K.   Chesterton. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co. 


EGGS— the  famous  "JUST  LAID"— shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
R.  R.,  2C. 


.Benefit  for  Mary's  Help  Hospital. 
A  the  dasant  is  being  planned  by  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  Mary's  Help  Hospital  for  the 
benefit  of  the  free  clinic,  the  date  being  Satur- 
day, April  10.  The  free  clinic  is  doing  splen- 
did work  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  city, 
but  is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  and  the 
constant  line  of  patients  appealing  at  the  hos- 
pital must  be  cared  for.  The  auxiliary  was 
started  a  little  over  a  year  ago  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Hanna,  and  during  the  last 
few  months  has  given  a  series  of  card  parties, 
which  were  very  successful,  netting  a  neat 
little  amount,  but  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
work  which  is  being  accomplished  by  those  in 
charge,  so  a  the  dansant  was  decided  on  for 
the  date  mentioned  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Both  the  Colonial  and  the  Italian  ballrooms 
have  been  engaged,  and  splendid  talent  se- 
cured. The  hours  will  be  from  four  to  seven. 
Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  hospital,  145 
Guerrero   Street. 


Wismer  Chamber  Music  Concert. 
Mr.  Wismer,  violinist,  has  arranged  a  splen- 
did programme  of  chamber  music  to  be  per- 
formed on  Tuesday  evening,  March  23,  at 
eighty-twenty  at  Sorosis  Club  Hall.  With 
Mrs. .  Robert  Hughes,  pianist,  and  Stanislas 
Bern,  'cellist,  he  will  play  Beethoven's  D  major 
trio  and  Arensky's  D  minor  trio.  Handel's 
Passacaglia  for  violin  and  "cello  and  Bach's 
major  Fugue  for  violin  alone  will  also  be  orj, 
the  programme.  Season  tickets  for  the  series 
of  Hughes-Wismer-Riley  concerts  will  be 
honored  at  this  concert. 


San  Francisco's  Newest  Hotel 

Hotel  Plaza 

FACING  THE   PLAZA  OF  UNION  SQUARE 

400  Rooms,  American  and  European  Plan 

Hotel   Plaza  is  the  centre  of  the  city's  shop- 
ping and    theatre  district. 

The  hotel  is  convenient  to  main  line  cars  to 

all  depots  and  docks,  eight  minutes  ride  to  the 

Exposition   by  car  passing  the  door. 

Managing    Proprietor: 

JOHN  G.  BARKER 

Formerly  Co-Proprietor  Hotel  Stewart 

Assistant    Manager : 

ROBERT  J.  ROBINSON 

Formerly  Hotel  Stewart 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
8  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Interlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.    M.    SIMMEN, 

645    Mills   Building,    San    Francisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL   S.   S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,  Mar.  6,1915 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 
at  reduced  rates) ....  Saturday,  Mar.  20,  1915 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru Saturday,  Apr.  3,1915 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  May  1,1915 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip    tickets    at    reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625   Market   St.  W.    H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


HONOLULU 

$1  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii*  March  16  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands.  Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class,  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St., San  FrancUco 


Eames   Tricycle    Co.  j 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  (or  all  purposes 

SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 

and  retail  and  for  rent. 

1714  Market  Street  -  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     •      LOS  ANGELES 


March  6,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


F.  \Y.  Dohrman  of  the  Nathan-Dohrman 
Company,  who  died  last  July,  bequeathed  be- 
tween $18,000  and  $19,000  to  the  employees 
of  the  company.  This  sum  has  been  dis- 
tributed. Every  employee  having  been  with 
the  company  five  years  or  more  received  his 
share  proportionately. 


Superior  Judge  Seawell  has  upheld  the  re- 
moval by  Mayor  Rolph  of  the  four  recalci- 
trant fire  commissioners  who  were  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  charter  by  ousting  Fire 
Chief  Murphy  without  a  trial.  Immediately 
after  the  decision  was  rendered  Attorney 
Harry  L.  Stafford,  representing  Charles 
Spader,  one  of  the  ousted  commissioners,  an- 
nounced   that    an    appeal   would   be   made. 


An  impressive  ceremony  marked  the  dedi- 
cation on  Sunday  last  of  the  new  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  just  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $160,000.  Dr.  Aked  conducted  the  service. 
The  church  is  free  of  debt.  Every  seat  in 
the  huge  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Post  and 
Mason  Streets  was  occupied,  and  crowds  of 
people   stood   through    the   ceremony. 


E.  J.  Bedford,  managing  director  of  the 
Thompson  Starett  Construction  Company  has 
arrived  from  the  East  to  straighten  out  the 
affairs  of  the  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Com- 
pany. He  has  made  the  statement  that  al- 
though not  at  liberty  to  state  the  exact  terms  of 
the  agreements,  everything  has  been  quite 
satisfactorily  arranged,  and  that  this  outcome 
is  entirely  due  to  the  far-seeing  and  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  attitude  of  the  Western  business 
men   and   banks.        

Representatives  of  the  consular  service  of 
many  nations  were  present  at  the  funeral 
services  for  Pierre  Rogestvensky,  late  consul- 
general  of  Russia,  held  at  the  Russian  ca- 
thedral on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Reverend 
Father  Alexandrof,  at  whose  home  M. 
Rogestvensky  died  on  February  20  conducted 
the  service.  

The  exhibit  of  orchids  at  the  Exposition,  in 
the  Palace  of  Horticulture,  said  to  be  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world,  is  valued  at 
$30,000.  Nearly  every  variety  of  orchid  known 
is   represented.  ■ 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  the  attendance  ex- 
ceeded by  nearly  100,000  the  combined  total 
attendance  for  the  first  week  of  both  the 
Columbian   Exposition   and   that  of  St.   Louis. 


Judge  William  C.  Van  Fleet  has  set  May 
14  as  the  date  for  trial  of  the  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Western  Fuel  Company  for  $861,576.95.  Im- 
mediately upon  this  announcement  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  counsel  for 
three  convicted  officials  of  the  company  filed 
a  transcript  of  appeal  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Western  Fuel  Com- 
pany officials  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Dooling 
on  March   19  last. 


Insurance  Company.  Miss  Edwards  asked  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  launching  of  the 
new  company.  The  judge  stated  that  there 
had  been  no  showing  of  likely  pecuniary  in- 
jury to  any  one. 

A  complete  tabulation  of  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco  shows  that  out  of  the  150,000  regis- 
tered 119,175  are  native  Americans  and  69,395 
are  natives   of   California. 


The  new  central  fire  alarm  station  located 
in  Jefferson  Square  is  a  Class  A  fireproof 
building  and  is  declared  to  be  the  fastest  ope- 
rating and  most  modern  in  the  United  States. 
The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$90,000.  

The  jury  in  the  case  of  stockbrokers  J.  C. 
Wilson,  B.  A.  Wilbrand,  and  Peter  P.  Burke, 
charged  with  conspiracy  lo  aid  and  abet  in 
the  taking  of  funds  from  a  national  bank, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Two  em- 
bezzlement charges  against  Wilson  and  Wil- 
brand were  dismissed  on  Tuesday. 


Roy  E.  Peabody,  immigration  inspector,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief  board- 
ing inspector  of  the  local  department  by  Im- 
migration Commissioner  Backus.  Peabody 
succeeds  Joseph  Strand,  who  was  recently  pro- 
moted.   

Payment  of  the  second  installment  of  the 
Twin  Peaks  tunnel  tax  has  been  postponed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  to  July  2.  Available 
funds  for  continuance  of  the  work  amount  to 
$600,000,  and  the  supervisors  decided  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  collect  the  tax  until 
later.  

Nearly  10,000  gathered  Thursday  evening  to 
listen  to  the  last  People's  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra concert  for  the  season.  No  more  con- 
certs will  be  given  until  the  Exposition  closes. 
It  was  held  in  the  Civic  Auditorium. 


Federal  Judge  Van  Fleet  on  Wednesday 
appointed  Frank  G.  Drum  and  Warren  Olney, 
Jr.,  receivers  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  A  petition  for  the  receivership  was 
filed  Tuesday  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  trustee  of  the  $50,000,000  bond 
issue.  Each  receiver  was  directed  to  furnish 
a  bond  of  $100,000. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Darius  Resta,  driving  on  an  American  track 
for  the  first  time,  won  the  Grand  Prix  auto- 
mobile race  last  Saturday  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  race 
was  run,  for  the  greater  part,  in  a  steady 
rain,  which  made  the  track  slow  and  dan- 
gerous.   

Demurrer  has  been  sustained  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam C.  Van  Fleet  to  an  action  for  $107,000 
damages  against  J.  O.  Davis,  collector  of  the 
port,  holding  that  the  complaint  failed  to  show 
that  the  masters  of  the  steamer  Olson  and 
Mahony  had  complied  with  the  law  in  seek- 
ing clearance.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
Golden  Gate  Transportation  Company,  which 
had  chartered  the  Olson  and  Mahony  to  take  a 
cargo  from  this  port  to  Valparaiso.  Clear- 
ance for  the  steamer,  suspected  of  having 
loaded  supplies  for  German  warships  off  the 
coast  of  South  America  was  applied  for  on 
November  24.  The  following  day  Collector 
Davis  received  orders  from  Washington  to 
withhold  the  clearance  papers  and  investi- 
gate. On  December  1  the  application  for 
clearance  was   withdrawn. 


The  deeds  conveying  complete  ownership  of 
the  famous  old  Colton  property,  bounded  by 
California,  Taylor,  Sacramento,  and  Cushman 
Streets,  were  presented  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  on  Monday  last  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Huntington.  In  a  letter  to  Mayor  Rolph  Mrs. 
Huntington  expresses  the  wish  that  the  city 
will  place  such  restrictions  on  the  property  as 
will  keep  it  from  being  used  as  a  loafing  place 
for  undesirable  citizens,  and  thus  make  it  safe 
and  attractive  for  the  use  of  the  women  and 
children  of  San  Francisco. 


Superior  Judge  Seawell  on  Tuesday  dis- 
missed the  proceedings  instituted  by  Miss  H. 
D.  Edwards  to  prevent  the  so-called  "merger" 
of  the  San  Francisco  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  the  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany into  the  San  Francisco-West  Coast  Life 


John  A.  Rupert-Jones,  R.  N.  R.,  who  will 
accompany  the  International  Oceanographic 
Expedition  on  the  longest  voyage  for  scien- 
tific research  ever  undertaken,  was  formerly 
engaged  in  hydrographical  work  for  the  Brit- 
ish admiralty.  He  has  written  several  works 
on  ocean  survey  and  deep-sea  soundings. 

Miss  Kathryn  Clarke  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Helen 
Ring  Robinson  of  Colorado,  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Willard  Munds  of  Arizona  are  the  three 
women  state  senators  in  this  country.  Sena- 
tor Munds  presided  over  the  Arizona  Senate 
recently,  during  the  consideration  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  fees  and 
salaries  of  county  officers.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  this  country  that  a  woman  has  pre- 
sided over  a  legislative  body. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  still  able 
and  active,  has  just  entered  on  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  As  has  been  the  case  with 
several  other  distinguished  soldiers,  his  career 
commenced  in  the  navy,  and  he  served  with 
the  naval  brigade  in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  when 
he  was  wounded  and  mentioned  in  dispatches, 
although  scarcely  seventeen  years  old.  He 
obtained  his  Victoria  Cross  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  he  was  in  the  Seventeenth  Lan- 
cers. 

Ruichi  Tanaka,  member  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  Geographical  Society,  has  for  eight 
years  devoted  himself  to  a  world-tour,  collect- 
ing material  for  presentation  to  his  people  in 
book  form  relative  to  the  many  countries  of 
the  globe.  He  has  visited  fifty-three  countries 
so  far  in  his  journeys,  and  expects  to  com- 
plete his  task  in  two  years.  He  is  now  in  this 
country,  and  is  touring  it  in  a  leisurely  man- 
ner, collecting  data  and  delivering  lectures 
along   his   route. 

Rear-Admiral  John  Henry  Upshur,  who  was 
a  midshipman  on  Admiral  Perry's  flagship  in 
the  expedition  which  opened  the  ports  of 
Japan  to  commerce,  is  still  quite  active,  and 
is  occasionally  seen  at  social  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington, despite  his  ninety-two  years.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia  and  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1848,  hav- 
ing previously  seen  considerable  sea  service. 
The  Civil  War  brought  him  rapid  promotion. 
He  retired  in  1885,  at  his  own  request,  after 
active  service  of  forty-four  years. 

Professor  Samuel  Wendell  Williston,  of  the 
department  of  paleontology  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  began  his  life  work  forty  years 
ago,  and  has  had  a  varied  career  as  paleon- 
tologist on  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, as  professor  of  anatomy  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  as  professor  of  historical  geology 
and  dean  of  the  medical  school  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.     He  is  also   widely  known 


for  his  recent  work  on  "American  Permain 
Vertebrates,"  which  has  now  become  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  its  field.  His  latest  work 
is  the  volume,  "Water  Reptiles  of  the  Past 
and  Present." 

George  Wharton  Pepper,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  next  Lyman  Beecher 
lectures  on  preaching  at  the  Yale  School  ot 
Religion,  is  the  first  layman  to  be  so  honored. 
He  will  deliver  them  in  May.  For  forty-three 
years  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  called  to  these  lectures.  Mr. 
Pepper  is  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  has 
written  many  authoritative  works,  among 
them  being  "The  Borderland  of  Federal  and 
State  Decisions,"  and  "Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  1700-1901,  and  Digest  of  De- 
cisions and  Encyclopaedia  of  Pennsylvania 
Law,    1754-1898." 

Father  Wlodimir  Ledochowski,  the  newly 
elected  "Black  Pope,"  in  succession  to  Father 
Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  who  died  some  months 
ago,  was  formerly  assistant  general  for  Ger- 
many. He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Ledochowski.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  page  in  the 
Austrian  court  of  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria.  He  studied  in  Vienna  and  at  the 
end  of  the  gymnasium  course  he  won  the  im- 
perial prize,  the  highest  honor.  He  next 
studied  law  for  one  year  and  then  entered  the 
seminary  at  Tarnow,  Galicia,  later  studying 
at  the  Germanicum  in  Rome.  On  February 
21.  1902,  he  was  appointed  provincial  for 
Poland.  He  was  elected  assistant  to  Father 
Wernz  over  the  following  provinces  :  Nether- 
lands, Hungary,  Germany,  Galicia,  Belgium, 
and  Austria. 

The  Right  Reverend  Herbert  Bury,  Bishop 
of  North  and  Central  Europe,  including  in 
part  Russia,  Germany,  northern  France,  "Bel- 
gium, and  Austria,  is  a  man  of  experience  in 
other  walks  of  life  and  is  most  democratic. 
He  went  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1875, 
remaining  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  cattle  and  grain  raising, 
chiefly  for  the  practical  experience,  which  he 
felt  would  be  of  much  value  in  his  work  later 
on  in  life.  He  was  ordained  in  1878,  and  be- 
came the  curate  of  Prestivich.  In  1908  he 
became  Bishop  of  Honduras,  retaining  the 
office  for  three  years.  During  that  period  he 
published  a  volume,  "A  Bishop  Among  Ba- 
nanas," which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. He  is  an  out-door  man,  finding  recrea- 
tion in  bicycling,  walking,  and  mountain- 
climbing. 

Edward  N.  Breitung,  owner  of  the  steam- 
ship Dacia,  which  has  of  late  been  the 
object  of  much  publicity,  and  which  has 
just  been  seized  by  the  French,  was 
born  in  1871,  in  Michigan.  He  was  equipped 
with  a  careful  and  practical  education  in 
mining  and  undertook  to  extend  the  work  his 
father  began.  In  addition  to  great  iron  and 
copper  operations  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
New  York  banking  house  of  Breitung  &  Co., 
Ltd.  He  has  numerous  other  interests,  among 
them  the  presidency  of  the  Negaunee  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  People's  State  Bank  of 
Munising,  and  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Mar- 
quette County  Savings  Bank.  Outside  of  busi- 
ness he  is  said  to  have  no  hobbies,  and  per- 
sonally cares  little  for  society.  Physically  he 
measures  up  to  his  financial  standing,  being 
over  six  feet  in  height  and  put  up  in  propor- 
tion. 


The  Junior  League  Benefit. 
The  Junior  League  of  San  Francisco,  simi- 
lar to  the  Junior  Leagues  in  other  large  cities, 
an  organization  of  young  women  interested  in 
charity  work  who  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  render  more  efficient  their  charitable 
efforts,  will  give  a  benefit  entertainment  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  on  April  5.  The  league  will 
on  that  occasion  present  a  performance  of 
"Under  Cover."  Boxes  are  $50 ;  loges,  $30 ; 
seats  are  offered  at  $2.50.  Tickets  are  obtain- 
able at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  or  from  the 
members  of  the  organization. 
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for  complete  suits  of  plate  armor  were  in  use 
but  little  more  than  200  years — may  be  studied 
in  the  Riggs  collection.  Suits  of  mail  were 
used  in  Roman  times,  but  specimens  that  un- 
doubtedly antedate  the  fourteenth  century  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  collections.  Even 
fragments  of  it  are  rare;  for  mail,  presenting 
in  each  link  so  large  a  surface  for  rusting,  has 
in  the  course  of  centuries  rusted  away.  The 
collection  boasts  several  examples  of  the 
period  of  transition  (1350-1400),  including 
also  several  pieces  of  boiled  leather  defenses 
for  knees  and  elbows,  lately  discovered  in  a 
grotto  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  and 
believed  to  be  the  only  specimens  of  the  kind 
extant.  In  the  fifteenth  century  complete 
suits  of  plate  armor  were  in  use  and  it  was  at 
this  period  that  the  armorer  was  doing  his 
best  work.  This  is  the  "Gothic"  armor,  beau- 
tiful in  its  lines,  elegantly  fitted,  articulating 
with  great  precision  and  appealing  alike  to  tht 
artist  and  the  collector.  Mr.  Riggs  traveled 
extensively  and  his  patient  watchfulness 
brought  him  many  historical  pieces.  His  work 
went  on  so  quietly  that  few  knew  the  value 
of  the  collection  he  was  bringing  together. 
For  one  thing  he  permitted  very  few  to  see 
it,  and  his  home  in  the  Rue  Murillo  came 
finally  to  be  so  filled  with  packing  cases  that 
the  owner  himself  found  difficulty  in  gaining 
access  to  his  treasures.  It  was  in  1910  that 
he  decided  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  should  become  the  permanent  home  of  his 
collection. 


The  Riggs  Collection  on  View. 
The  William  Henry  Riggs  armor  collection 
has  at  last  been  opened  to  the  public  by  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  To- 
day it  could  not  be  duplicated.  For  sixty  years 
Mr.  Riggs  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to 
this  work,  which  became  his  life  task,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  he  made  a  gift  of  the  collec- 
tion to  the  museum  it  was  regarded  as  the 
finest  in  private  hands  in  the  world.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  donor  had  not  visited  his 
native  land  for  forty-four  years  until  he  came 
to  turn  over  the  gift.  The  collection,  which 
numbers  4600  pieces,  occupies  the  large  court 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  museum  with  sev- 
eral galleries  opening  from  it  and  is  directly 
beneath  the  Morgan  collection.  Good  taste 
and  scholarship  are  everywhere  manifest  in 
the  arrangements.  The  best  artistic  effects 
have  been  sought  for  in  the  mountings,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  armor  wherever  possible 
has  been  placed  in  chronological  order,  that 
the  historical  significance  may  be  self-evident 
to  the  public.  The  gradual  evolution  of 
armor,  due  to  the  addition  of  reinforcing 
plates  to  the  already  existing  suits  of  mail,  and 
the  comparatively  short  course  that  it  ran — 
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direct  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  package  at  $10 
per  gallon.  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co.,  Est.  1852, 
429-37  Jackson   Street,   San  Francisco. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"I'm  saddest  when  I  sing."  "You're  a  dura 
fool   to  sing  then." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Does  she  doubt  your  love,  count?"     "Par- 
'  bleau  !      Worse  :   she  doubts   my   title." — Batfi- 
Sun. 

"I  want  to  interest  you  in  a  mining  propo- 
sition. It's  a  good  thing."  "Perhaps  it  is;  but 
I'm  not." — Judge. 

"Young  man,  is  there  any  insanity  in  your 
family?"  "Why — er — yes.  I'm  crazy  about 
your  daughter." — Puck. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  cook  to  cook  my 
next  meal  will  come  from."  moaned  the  young 
1  wife  dismally. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Oh,  what  a  time  I  had  last  night,  doctor. 
It's  only  by  the  Lord's  mercy  that  I'm  not 
in  'eaven  today!" — London  Standard. 

"Jiggs's  wife  speaks  ten  languages."  "I 
move  we  adopt  resolutions  of  sympathy  and 
send  them  to  Jiggs." — Buffalo  Express. 

'"The  only  trouble  with  the  pace  that  kills." 
said  the  pessimistic  person,  "is  that  it  doesn't 
,  kill  enough  of  them." — Penn  State  Froth. 

"I    understand    the    Blanks   are   strict    vege- 
tarians."    "I'm  surprised.     I  never  knew  they 
,  belonged  to  any  church." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Well,    we    have    exhausted    reason,    logic, 
.  common   sense,   and  justice.      What   more  can 
we  do  ?"     "1  guess  we'll  simply  have  to  go  to 
law." — Life.         ' 

Mr.  Talkington — There  is  a  fine  picture  of 
our  minister  in  today's  paper.  Mrs.  Talking- 
ton — Indeed!  What  has  he  been  cured  of? — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

"Waiter,  are  any  of  the  compounds  on  this 
bill  of  fare  of  a  deleterious  nature?"  "Oh, 
yes,  sir  ;  we  have  the  latest  things  out." — Bal- 
timore American. 

"She  is  never  mentioned  in  the  paper  now 
|  as  'the  beautiful  Miss  Giltbonds."  "  "Is  that 
so  ?"  "Yes — her  father  lost  all  his  money." 
— Canadian  Courier. 

Blinks — Jones  is  a  financial  genius.  Jinks — 
What  makes  you  think  that?  Blinks — He  can 
make  money  with  or  without  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Jones — They  tell  me  that  you  can  not  get 
into  a  saloon  in  Montreal  on  Sundays  now. 
Broun — Is  that  so?  How  is  it?  Jones — 
They're  all  too  crowded. — Toronto  Globe. 

Pupil — Teacher,  may  I  be  absent  this  after- 
noon ?  My  aunt's  cousin  is  dead?  Teacher — 
Well — yes — I  suppose  so  ;  but  really  I  wish  it 
was  some  nearer  relation. — Topeka  Journal. 

Caller — Pardon  me;  sir.  but  is  there  an- 
other artist  in  this  building?  Artist — There  is 
not.  There  is,  however,  a  man  on  the  fourth 
floor  who  paints. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"There  is  nothing  so  hard  to  ride  as  a  young 
broncho,"   said   the    Westerner.      "Oh,    I   don't   | 
know."  replied  the  man  from  back  East.     "Did  j 
you     ever     try     the     water     wagon  ?" — Toledo 
Blade. 

Blobbs — Bjones  is  the  most  unlucky   fellow 
at  cards  I  ever  met.     Slobbs — Then  I  suppose 
he   is   lucky   in   love  ?     Blobbs — I    suppose   so.  ] 
At    any    rate,    he    has    never    been    married. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Lady  (about  to  purchase  fashionable  mili- 
tary headgear,  to  her  husband) — I  know  it's 
more  expensive  than  the  others,  but — well,  you 
see,  you're  too  old  to  enlist,  and  I  really  feel 
we  ought  to  do  something! — Punch. 

He — Suppose  you  get  into  office  and  there's 
a  proposition  conies  up  that  you  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about.  What  would  you  do  ? 
She — Unlike  the  men.  I  think  we'd  have  sense 
enough  not  to  meddle  with  it. — Puck. 

Pretty  Cashier — You  might  give  me  a  holi- 
day to  recruit  my  health.  My  beauty  is  be 
ginning  to  fade.  Manager — What  makes  you 
think  so?  Pretty  Cashier — The  men  are  be- 
ginning to  count  their  change. — Stray  Stories. 

Willis — I  just  bought  a  new  magnifying 
glass,  the  most  powerful  kind  known.  Gillis 
— Can  you  distinguish  an  atom  with  it?  Wil- 
lis— Easily.  You  can  even  read  the  fine  print 
in  the  restrictions  of  an  accident  policy. — 
Puck. 

Gibbs — Does  your  wife  ever  scold  when  you 
have  been  out  late  at  the  club  ?  Dibbs — 
Never!  She  merely  gets  up  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  and  practices  on  the  piano, 
and  I  daren't  say  a  word. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Father,"  said  little  Rollo.  "what  is  ap- 
pendicitis?" "Appendicitis,  my  son,"  answered 
the  deep-thinking  father,  "is  something  that 
enables  a  doctor  to  open  up  a  man's  anatomy  : 
anil  remove  his  entire  bank  account. "—Balti- 
more Sun. 

"Perhaps  it  is  best,  after  all,"  remarked  the 
rejected  suitor,  as  he  lingered  in  the  hall.     "A 


case,  "how  very  ungallant  of  you  to  insinuate 
that  I  am  thirty-two."  "Well,  perhaps  you 
are  not,"  he  replied,  "but  it  certainly  struck 
me  that  you  were  somewhere  near  the  freezing 
point." — Canadian    Courier. 

Dennis — Good-mornin',  Mrs.  Murphy,  an'  is 
Pat  at  home?     Mrs.  Murphy — Sure,  where  are 


yer  eyes,  Dennis  Dinny?  Isn't  that  his  shirt 
forninst  ye  hangin'  on  the  loine  ! — Sydney  Bul- 
letin. 

Tiarduppc — -Flubdub    is  pretty    mean,    isn't 
I  he?     Borrowell — Mean?  Why,   say,  that   fel- 
low   is    mean    enough    to  have    his    name    en- 
graved  on   the   handle  of  his  umbrella. — Life. 
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I  "Why,    Mr.   Ardent,"   said    the    woman    in   the 
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Bibles  and  Schools. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  say  with  certainty  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  certainty  about  the  modern  legislature,  and  so  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  such  a  bill  as  this  would 
mean  the  establishment  by  law  of  theological  malice, 
hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness.  It  would  be  the  signal 
for  gladiatorial  combats  between  the  various  sects  and 
isms  and  doxies,  with  the  schoolhouse  for  an  arena. 
It  would  mean  an  affront  to  numerous  citizens  who  are 
not  Christians  and  whose  rights  under  the  law  are  quite 
.as  valid  as  those  of  a  bishop.  It  would  also  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  California  constitution,  al- 
though this,  as  an  objection,  may  be  considered  old- 
fashioned. 

If  the  friends  of  freedom  were  half  so  active  and 
determined  as  its  enemies  there  would  be  fewer  of 
these  insidious  attempts  for  the  forcible  imposition  of 
religious  practices  upon  those  who  do  not  wish  them. 


They  appear  regularly  at  every  legislative  session  and 
their  authors  are  never  abashed  by  defeat.  Religious 
readings  and  teachings  in  the  schools  are  common 
enough  in  some  of  the  older  countries,  and  they  are  a 
scourge  and  a  pestilence  wherever  they  are  found. 
They  are  the  source  of  infinite  bickerings  and  discords 
and  of  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  and  partiality.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  child  could  be  morally 
advantaged  by  the  routine  reading  of  a  few  verses  from 
the  Bible,  while  the  result  of  the  ensuing  competition 
and  rivalry  between  the  sects  would  be  immoral  to  the 
last  degree.  . 

The  Issue  in  Alameda. 

There  appears  a  certain  confusion  of  mind  in  Ala- 
meda County  as  to  the  nature  of  the  public  obligation  in 
the  matter  of  the  Exposition  fund,  with  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  considerable  element  to  comprehend  the  real 
issue  and  the  measure  of  its  seriousness. 

As  the  case  has  shaped  itself  the  point  for  Alameda 
County  now  to  consider  is  not  the  conditions  under 
which  the  million-dollar  pledge  was  given,  but  the 
fact  of  its  existence.  Nobody,  we  believe,  estimates  the 
original  promise  as  a  technical  and  legal  obligation. 
There  are  some  who  deny  that  there  attaches  to  it  even 
a  moral  obligation.  There  are  still  others  who  would 
reject  it  because  in  their  judgment  it  was  made  indis- 
creetly. But  all  this,  pertinent  though  it  may  have  been 
at  one  time,  is  now  aside  from  the  issue. 

There  is  outstanding  on  the  part  of  Alameda  County 
a  promise  to  provide  $1,000,000  as  a  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  east  bay  region  to  the  funds  of  the  Ex- 
position. This  subscription  was  made  informally,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  ratified  by  a  hundred  circumstances 
marking  public  acceptance  and  approval.  By  universal 
consent,  by  common  opinion,  by  the  judgment  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  majority  of  her  own  people,  Alameda 
County  owes  to  the  Exposition  the  sum  pledged. 

In  this  situation  Alameda's  obligation  is  now  pri- 
marily to  herself.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  cer- 
tain outstanding  pledge  was  made  in  legal  form,  or  even 
in  a  form  morally  binding,  but  whether  or  not  it  shall 
be  paid.  Outside  opinion — not  in  San  Francisco  only, 
but  broadly  elsewhere — takes  no  note  of  local  conten- 
tions in  Alameda  County.  Its  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  fact 
that  a  pledge  freely  made,  cordially  ratified,  and  duly 
accepted  by  many  citizens  and  by  multifarious  agencies 
of  public  expression  in  Alameda  County  remains  un- 
paid. It  hears  that  Alameda  County  is  quibbling  over 
the  question  of  payment.  It  lifts  its  eyebrows  and 
asks  what  can  be  the  mental  and  moral  attitude  of  a 
community  which  plumes  itself  upon  its  wealth  and 
prosperity,  which  is  obviously  able  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, but  which  hesitates  to  step  up  to  the  counter. 

The  stake  now  at  issue  in  Alameda  County  is  nothing 
less  than  that  of  the  repute  of  the  community,  not  for 
liberal  dealing,  but  for  honest  dealing.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  define  either  the  moral  or  the  material  pen- 
alties which  attach  to  a  default  of  this  kind.  Probably 
it  will  not  come  to  the  point  of  default.  Certainly  it 
will  not  if  the  public  spirit  and  the  individual  integrity 
of  Alameda  County  are  what  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  , 

A  Peace  Prospect. 
The  attack  upon  Constantinople  may  easily  be  sig- 
nificant of  something  far  larger  than  the  war  advan- 
tages actually  in  sight  or  even  the  accomplishment  of 
Russia's  craving  for  a  warm  water  port.  With  the 
Turkish  Empire  shattered  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large 
area  would  be  available  for  trading  purposes,  and  that 
this  area  could  be  used  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  evacua- 
tion by  Germany  of  Belgium  and  France.  If  Germany 
were  largely  compensated  by  Turkish  territory  she 
could  in  her  turn  and  without  any  loss  of  honor  com- 
pensate Belgium  from  the  proceeds  and  even  give  up 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.     Indeed  she  might  still  consider 


herself  the  gainer  in  view  of  the  large  German  in- 
terests in  the  East  that  would  then  be  advantaged.  It 
is  true  that  all  this  would  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  but  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  Turkey 
has  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  bill  in  European  poli- 
tics. Moreover,  we  may  usefully  remember  that  but  for 
Turkey  there  would  have  been  no  quarrel  between 
Austria  and  Servia,  and  therefore  no  war.  Turkey  has 
been  the  corroding  cancer  of  Europe  ever  since  she 
crossed  over  from  Asia,  and  there  might  therefore  be  a 
certain  poetic  justice  in  requiring  her  to  pay  for  some 
of  the  damage  that  she  has  caused. 

It  has  been  too  rapidly  assumed  that  Constantinople 
is  intended  to  be  the  possession  of  Russia  in  the  event 
of  an  Allied  success.  Sir  Edmond  Grey's  speech  was. 
a  model  of  caution  and  reserve.  He  said  that  events: 
might  "bring;  Russia  nearer  the  realization  of  the 
politico-economic  problems  bound  up  with  Russia's  ac- 
cess to  the  sea,"  and  he  expressed  sympathy  with  those 
aspirations,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
promise  or  a  pledge.  Indeed  he  succinctly  stated  thai 
such  a  matter  "will  no  doubt  be  settled  by  the  terms  o£ 
peace."  And  speculations  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
fruitful  until  that  time  shall  come. 

We  may  hope,  and  indeed  believe,  that  such  a  time 
is  not  far  distant  and  that  the  present  rhodomontades 
of  defiance  may  subside  suddenly  in  the  pallor  of  ex- 
haustion. With  the  wreck  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to 
supply  laurels  for  every  one  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
a  basis  for  negotiations. 


Investigations. 

Judge  E.  Ff.  Gary  is  the  latest  to  raise  his  voice' 
against  the  investigator  and  to  indicate  some  of  the- 
mischief  that  this  usually  vain  and  fantastic  imposter  is  • 
able  to  inflict.  The  average  reader,  said  Judge  Gary,. 
has  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  spice  of  adverse  criti- 
cism and  exposure.  He  may  have  little  or  no  interest 
for  the  real  news,  but  he  never  allows  a  denunciation 
to  escape  him.  With  a  vague  idea  that  individual's 
rather  than  economic  laws  are  responsible  for  his  plight, 
such  as  it  is,  he  has  always  a  ready  ear  for  any  one  who 
will  indicate  guilt  and  a  ready  verdict  that  proceeds 
from  gullibility  and  not  from  the  facts.  As  a  result 
we  now  have  a  veritable  cult  of  the  investigator.  The 
legislature,  alert  for  popularity,  initiates  an  investiga- 
tion of  whatever  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  under 
the  harrow  of  suspicion.  Grand  juries  are  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  vain  unless  they  can  add  their  quota 
to  the  sensationalism  of  exposure.  And  when  these 
more  or  less  authoritative  sources  run  dry  there  is  al- 
ways the  private  investigator,  with  his  books  and  news- 
paper articles,  and  who  tries  to  compensate  for  his: 
loquacity  by  an  entire  lack  alike  of  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion. It  would  seem  that  any  one  is  competent  to> 
investigate  anything.  No  one  is  too  young  or  too  in- 
experienced to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  most  intri- 
cate of  financial  operations  or  on  the  handling  of  a 
battleship.  Many  of  these  investigators,  says  Judge 
Gary,  are  not  only  utterly  incompetent,  but  they  are 
also  dishonest.  Facts  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
determined findings  are  suppressed  or  reversed,  and 
this  is  done  maliciously  and  willfully.  No  one  is  ex- 
empt and  innocence  is  no  protection.  During  the  last 
ten  years  "there  has  been  more  abuse,  more  slander, 
more  personal  attack,  and  more  demagogy,  and  as  a 
consequence,  more  injury  to  the  general  public  than 
ever  before." 

Now  Judge  Gary  makes  no  plea  for  an  immunity  for 
wrong-doers;   and  of  course  there   have  been   wrong- 
doers, now  as  at  all  other  periods,  here  as  in  all  other 
places.     But  he  does  protest  against  the  establishment 
of  the  incompetent  investigator  as  a  sort  of 
institution,    and    against   the   creation   of   a 
Damocles  perpetually  suspended  over  the  head 
cessful  energy.    If  capital  is  to  be  gibbeted  as  ;i 
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public  enemy,  if  it  must  constantly  run  the  gauntlet 
of  commissions,  committees,  investigators,  and  judicial 
bodies,  it  will  naturally  hide  away  as  it  is  doing  at  the 
present  time.  And  the  concealment,  the  quiescence,  of 
capital  means  hard  times. 

Fortunately  there  are  already  some  indications  of 
better  sense.  But  the  mischief  done  is  incalculable. 
Its  lower  fringes  may  be  measured  by  unemployment 
statistics  and  bread  lines.  Tight  money  and  stagnating 
trades  represent  its  higher  levels.  Distrust,  once  es- 
tablished, is  hard  to  dissipate,  and  capital,  taught  to 
regard  itself  as  a  criminal  irrespective  of  its  actual 
deeds,  is  prone  to  keep  out  of  sight.  And  this  state  of 
things  is  likely  to  continue  all  over  the  country  until 
there  is  some  distinct  reversal  of  an  insensate  policy  of 
indiscriminate  denunciation  and  exposure. 


Washington  Topics. 
President  Wilson  has  done  a  very  nice  thing  for  ex- 
Representative  Edward  W.  Townsend,  formerly  "Ned" 
Townsend  of  San  Francisco,  later  author  of  "Chimmie 
Fadden,"  more  recently  member  of  Congress  for  New 
Jersey,  and  now  what  is  nominated  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  lame  duck.  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  Townsend 
postmaster  at  Montclair,  Xew  Jersey,  to  which  office  is 
attached  a  salary  of  S3000  per  year — a  modest  sum  as 
things  go,  but  none  the  less  a  definite  improvement  upon 
no  bread.  Townsend  deserved  something  at  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  Although  a  Jerseyite  he  was  an  anti- 
Wilson  man  prior  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  up  to 
last  year  he  gave  the  President  only  a  nominal  support. 
He  was  with  the  President  in  the  matter  of  repeal  of 
Panama  tolls.  But  as  to  that  he  was  against  free  tolls 
when  the  President  was  for  it.  Last  year  Townsend 
was  among  those  who  undertook  the  hard  task  of 
"standing  by  the  President"  in  Xew  Jersey,  wherein  he 
showed  that  his  political  sense  is  not  on  a  par  with  his 
literary  instinct.  In  the  argot  of  the  lobby,  the  voters 
of  his  district  chased  him.  Now  the  President  has  done 
the  gracious  thing  by  giving  him  a  job  that  will  pay 
modestly  for  his  keep  while  he  looks  about  to  establish 
himself  literarily,  journalistically,  or  whatever  name 
you  choose  to  call  his  varied  jumble  of  trades. 


tive  attitude.  A  meeting  of  the  cabinet  was  called,  not 
in  the  cabinet  room  in  the  executive  offices,  but  in  the 
President's  study  in  the  White  House  proper  to  con- 
I  sider  the  question  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 
When  the  meeting  was  over  the  officials,  all  except  Mr. 
Bryan,  literally  sneaked  out  of  side  doors.  They  were 
so  anxious  to  escape  interrogation  that  Garrison,  Red- 
field,  Lane,  Wilson,  and  Daniels  crowded  into  one  small 
brougham,  Mr.  Daniels  being  required  to  sit  in  the 
lap  of  Secretary  Lane,  an  ample  but  informal  resting 
place.  This  almost  clandestine  meeting,  one  of  many 
in  recent  weeks,  comports  badly  with  President  Wil- 
son's declaration  of  less  than  two  weeks  ago  that  there 
was  no  executive  act  which  could  be  performed,  which 
should  not  be  performed  in  the  open.  Of  course  the 
President  was  wrong  then,  and  he  would  now  do  better 
to  frankly  admit  it  than  to  change  his  practice  without 
revoking  the  rule.  There  are  many  things  which  an 
executive  must  do,  but  which  for  the  moment  he  ought 
not  to  permit  to  be  advertised.  Many  things  at  pretty 
much  all  times  are  afoot  which  properly  ought  to  be 
kept  quiet.  The  public  interest  imperatively  demands 
it.  But  the  idea  grows  in  Washington  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son insists  on  secrecy  in  connection  with  many  things 
that  properly  should  be  public  property.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  he  still  occasionally  talks  of  open 
doors  in  connection  with  public  business,  he  goes  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  secrecy  than  any  President  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 


Last  week  Mr.  Townsend  went  up  to  the  White 
House  to  render  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
pointment. He  confided  to  the  President  that  in  his  six 
years  of  political  life  his  author's  royalties  had 
fallen  oft"  to  the  petering-out  point.  The  President  was 
interested.  For  once  he  was  truly  sympathetic.  Town- 
send  went  on  with  the  suggestion  that  now  he  hoped  to 
get  the  royalties  back  to  their  old  form,  "Without,  of 
course,"  he  added  hastily,  "interfering  with  my  ef- 
ficiency as  postmaster  at  Montclair."  "Oh,  without  of 
course  neglecting  your  duties  as  postmaster,"  said  the 
President,  laughing  and  shaking  a  monitory  finger. 
Then  the  President  went  on  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
he  would  enjoy  more  than  a  chance  to  do  nothing  but 
write.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "if  I  were  to  begin  right 
now  I  am  afraid  that  that  which  I  might  write  might 
not  be  acceptable  to  a  great  many  people."  There  are 
many  at  Washington  who  would  agree  with  him. 


Diplomats,  naval  officers,  and  others  who  have  other 
than  a  Xebraskan  experience  in  diplomatic  life  are 
laughing  at  an  incident  which  occurred  at  a  luncheon 
recently  given  by  Secretary  Bryan  to  the  Japanese  ad- 
miral, Dewa.  "Admiral,"  said  the  Secretary,  with  his 
beamingest  smile,  "when  you  return  to  your  home  in 
Japan  I  trust  that  you  will  tell  your  people  that  during 
your  visit  to  the  United  States  you  saw  no  less  than  fif- 
teen million  American  soldiers,  true  not  all  of  them  in 
uniform."  Admiral  Dewa,  being  a  very  polite  man, 
albeit  a  very  surprised,  indicated  with  a  fine  Oriental 
bow  that  he  would  so  inform  his  people.  It  is  the  com- 
mon opinion  at  Washington  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  what  may  be  called  the  social  phase  of  our  diplomatic 
history  a  more  maladroit  remark  never  came  from  the 
mouth  of  an  American  cabinet  official.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
the  one  person  present  who  did  not  see  the  impropriety 
of  his  persiflage.  His  sensibilities  are  far  from  subtle, 
and  probably  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  him  com- 
prehend the  one-tenth  degree  of  the  heighth,  breadth, 
depth,  and  general  profundity  of  his  mistake. 


It  is  provided  in  the  civil  service  statutes  that  the 
President  by  executive  order  may  exempt  appointees 
from  the  requirements  of  the  laws.  This  provision  has 
proven  a  convenient  if  not  an  altogether  approved  loop- 
hole. President  Roosevelt  used  his  power  of  nullifica- 
tion freely.  President  Taft  used  it  with  more  discrimi- 
nation. In  certain  notable  instances  Mr.  Taft's  refusal 
to  "blanket"  political  favorites  in  the  public  service 
despite  the  civil  service  laws  injured  him  materially 
with  the  politicians.  It  is  becoming  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral comment  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  found  the  executive 
order  system  an  extremely  handy  method  of  helping 
his  friends,  or  more  precisely  his  friends'  friends. 
The  other  day  Representative  Gillett  of  Massachusetts 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  recently  the  Presi- 
dent, by  executive  order,  made  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  al- 
though for  many  years  this  and  other  similar  posts 
have  been  regarded  as  something  to  be  kept  out  of 
politics.  Mr.  Gillett  also  made  known  the  fact  that  by  a 
subsequent  executive  order  the  President  made  another 
man  outside  the  civil  service  chief  of  the  division  of  ac- 
counts in  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  appoint- 
ments are  of  a  kind  which  destroys  the  spirit  of  the 
civil  service.  During  his  remarks  Mr.  Gillett  read 
into  the  record  certain  statistics  as  to  the  use  of  the 
executive  order  method  of  making  promotions  which 
ought  not  to  be  made  at  all. 


Those   who    recall    President    Wilson's   principle    of 

p   dess  publicity,"  in  the  earlier  days  of  administra- 

..    are   disposed   to   make   fun   over  an   incident   of 

st  week  which  implies  a  distinct  change  in  the  execu- 


Two  days  later  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Georgia  challenged 

Mr.   Gillett's   statistics  and  offered  some  of  his   own, 

which  he  said  he  had  secured  from  the  civil  service 

commission.      Following    are     Mr.    Bartlett's    figures, 

which  do  not  give  the  Democrats  the  worst  of  it : 

Executive   orders  of   individual  application   waiving  some  re- 
quirement of  the  civil  sen-ice  act  or  rules. 

PRESIDENT     TAFT. 

[From  March  4,   1909,  to  March  3,  1913,  inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 106 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur 6/ 

Number  not  referred  to  commission 9 

Number  not  concurred  in  by  commission  or  department..  2 

Total 134 

PRESIDENT     ROOSEVELT. 

[From  March  4,  1905,  to  March  3,   1909,  inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 125 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur.  .  : 117 

Number  not  referred  to  commission 42 

Number  not   recommended  by   commission   or  department 

and  doubtful    3 

Total 287 

There  are  excluded  from  the  figures  above  given  executive 
orders  applying  to  large  classes  of  employees ;  for  instance, 
the  tariff  board  clerks  and  the  115  experts,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

PRESIDENT     WILSON. 
[From   March  4,    1913,   to  June   30,    1913,   inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 5 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur 5 

Number  not  referred  to  the  commission 1 

Total 11 

[From  July   1,    1913,   to   December  31,   1913,   inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 12 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur 22 

Number  not  referred  to  the  commission 6 

Total 40 


[From  January   1.   1914,  to  June  30,   1914,  inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 8 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur 16 

Number  not  referred  to  the  commission 1 

Total 25 

[From  July  1,   1914,  to  December  31,  1914,  inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 13 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur 30 

Number  not  referred  to  the  commission 8 

Total 51 

[From  January  1,   1915,  to  February   19,   1915,  inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 3 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur 5 

Number  not  referred  to  the  commission 2 

Total 10 

RECAPITULATION. 

[From  March  4,   1913,  to  February  19,  1915,  inclusive.] 

Number  in  which  the  commission  concurred 41 

Number  in  which  the  commission  did  not  concur 78 

Number  not  referred  to  the  commission 18 

Total 137 

Assuming  that  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  two  years  Mr.  Wilson  has  issued  137 
executive  orders  as  against  185  issued  by  Mr.  Taft  in 
four  years.  Furthermore,  while  the  civil  service  com- 
mission concurred  in  106  of  Mr.  Taft's  appointments, 
it  has  only  approved  78  of  Mr.  Wilson's.  Mr. 
Taft  declined  to  take  chances  on  nine  of  his  ap- 
pointments and  did  not  send  them  to  the  commission.  ' 
Mr.  Wilson  in  the  first  half  of  his  term  has  made  just 
twice  as  many,  or  eighteen,  without  reference  to  the 
commission.  It  is  proper  that  there  should  be  excep- 
tions to  all  rules,  but  Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  have  a 
fondness,  a  veritable  propensity,  for  doing  things  out- 
side the  law.  

Government  statisticians  are  notably  persons  of  a  ven- 
turesome spirit.  The  latest  of  their  guesses  is  to  an- 
swer the  old,  old  question,  how  much  salt  is  there  in 
the  sea?  In  evidence,  the  following  from  a  bulletin  of 
the  Geological  Survey: 

The  volume  of  the  saline  matter  in  the  ocean  is  somewhat 
more  than  265,956,133,600,000  cubic  feet,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  or  enough  to  cover  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  8448  feet 
deep. 

Alaska  is  omitted  from  the  calculation,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  already  covered  many 
fathoms  deep  with  executive  orders  of  withdrawal,  and 
needs  no  salt  to  flavor  it. 

> 
More  Mexico. 

The  news  that  American  warships  are  to  be  sent  to 
Vera  Cruz  will  be  received  by  the  public  with  a  certain 
sense  of  monotony.  What  is  it  intended  to  do  with 
those  warships  when  they  reach  Mexican  waters?  The 
question  is  a  pertinent  one  in  view  of  our  recollections 
of  the  last  warship  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz,  an  expedi- 
tion that  would  have  been  farcical  but  for  its  resulting 
tragedy.  It  was  supposed  to  coerce  Huerta  into  an 
apology.  It  simply  amused  him.  It  cost  the  lives  of 
a  number  of  American  sailors  and  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  Mexicans.  And  the  ships  were  eventually 
brought  home  again  with  nothing  accomplished  except 
a  casualty  list.  And  now  more  ships  are  to  be  sent  and 
the  public  will  naturally  wonder  if  another  barren  list 
of  killed  and  wounded  is  to  be  the  result. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  spurt  of  activity  is  not 
of  the  kind  that  makes  for  equanimity.  It  seems  that 
a  number  of  sacred  foreigners  have  been  endangered 
by  General  Obregon's  threat  to  cut  off  the  food  supply 
of  Mexico  City.  And  the  foreigners  have  their  gov- 
ernments behind  them,  who  say  that  their  citizens  must 
be  protected,  not  by  finger  wagging,  but  actually  and 
effectually.  Finger  wagging  is  the  approved  scholastic 
method  for  the  establishment  of  discipline,  but  it  has 
unaccountably  failed  with  the  Mexicans,  and  with  a 
most  subversive  effect  upon  theory.  Hence  the  war- 
ships. 

Now  all  this  makes  sad  reading.  It  seems  that 
American  warships  are  at  the  disposal  of  foreigners,  but 
not  of  our  own  people.  For  many  months  past  Mexico 
has  been  a  veritable  inferno.  The  stories  of  murder, 
rapine,  and  rape  have  become  so  commonplace  that 
the  newspapers  ignore  them.  Xo  one  knows  how  many 
Americans  have  been  killed,  and  no  one  will  ever  know. 
American  women  have  been  insulted  and  American 
property  has  been  confiscated,  and  these  people  might 
as  well  have  been  South  Sea  savages  for  all  the  in- 
terest that  Washington  has  displayed  in  their  fate. 
But  as  soon  as  foreign  governments  grow  restive,  and 
with  far  less  cause,  we  hear  that  American  warships  are 
rushing  to  their  rescue. 

The  usual  plea  that  Washington  has  been  powerless 
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against  these  atrocities  is  thus  negatived.  Washington 
is  powerless  only  when  the  atrocities  are  against  Ameri- 
cans. But  we  should  still  like  to  know  what  the  war- 
ships will  do  when  they  reach  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  American  warships,  as  such,  have  somewhat 
lost  their  prestige  with  Mexicans.  They  are  used  to 
them.  Is  there  to  be  more  finger  wagging,  more  warn- 
ings, more  pointing  to  big  guns,  and  then  more  with- 
drawals for  periods  of  watchful  waiting,  while  the 
Mexicans  grin  derisively?  Or  may  we  hope  that  Wash- 
ington now  knows  what  it  wants  and  is  determined  to 
get  it  at  any  and  all  costs. 

It  is  just  that  point  of  determination  that  the  Adminis- 
tration apologists  overlook.  There  was  certainly  no 
determination  in  the  previous  action.  There  was  none 
of  the  foresight  that  knows  what  it  will  do  in  face  of 
all  eventualities.  That  Huerta  would  refuse  to  apolo- 
gize had  simply  never  occurred  to  the  Administration, 
and  consequently  when  Huerta  did  refuse  to  apologize 
there  was  nothing  but  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  by  way 
of  response.  Therefore  we  should  like  to  know,  and 
we  should  like  Carranza  and  Obregon  to  know,  pre- 
cisely what  these  ships  will  do  in  case  the  present 
demands  are  ignored.  And  we  should  like  still  more  to 
know  that  it  will  be  done  and  not  merely  threatened. 

The  Mexican  imbroglio  would  have  been  over  long 
ago  if  there  had  been  determination  from  the  start. 
Like  all  primitive  peoples,  the  Mexicans  are  sensitive  to 
what  may  be  called,  with  the  President's  permission,  a 
psychological  state.  They  know  at  once  whether  the 
backbone  is  stiff  or  flaccid,  whether  their  opponents  in- 
tend to  enforce  their  wishes  or  merely  to  express  them. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  previous  experience 
will  predispose  them  to  the  conjecture  that  they  have 
only  another  pious  opinion  to  deal  with  and  that  the 
warships  once  more  in  their  old  familiar  anchorage  at 
Vera  Cruz  need  not  be  taken  very  seriously.  And  that, 
of  course,  will  mean  enormously  increased  difficulties 
if  it  should  transpire  that  now  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  Administration  really  means  business. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  would  be  difficult  adequately  to  characterize  the 
proposed  charter  amendment  authorizing  the  super- 
visors to  pay  an  additional  ten  per  cent  for  goods  manu- 
factured in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  suggestion  so 
asinine  and  so  vicious  that  argument  is  wasted  upon  it. 
It  belongs  to  the  false  economics  and  the  false  patriot- 
ism for  which  we  are  becoming  famous.  It  would  be 
practically  the  creation  of  a  tariff  wall  around  San 
Francisco  with  an  import  duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  all 
merchandise  coming  for  the  use  of  the  city.  Why  the 
long-suffering  taxpayer  should  be  invited  to  pay  $1100 
for  $1000  worth  of  goods  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  decline  the  honor  so  em- 
phatically as  to  convey  some  glimmering  of  his  resent- 
ment to  the  thick  heads  in  which  this  scheme  was  born. 


The  delegation  from  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  decision  to  plead  for  appointive 
instead  of  elective  judgeships.  Probably  the  plea  will 
fail,  but  it  ought  to  be  made,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
again  and  again  until  it  does  not  fail.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  strongly  entrenched  in  self-interest  and  fortified 
by  most  of  the  ugly  things  that  are  associated  with  self- 
interest.  Nevertheless  a  change  to  the  appointive  sys- 
tem is  as  certain  as  the  sunrise.  If  ever  a  method  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting  it  is 
our  present  method  of  choosing  our  judges.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  a  certain  saving  quality  of  common  sense  that 
has  prevented  us  from  getting  even  deeper  in  the  mire 
than  we  are,  and  now  nothing  but  time  and  patience 
are  needed  to  effect  a  reform  that  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  standing  next  upon  the  list. 


Of  the  Rhodes  scholars  in  residence  at  Oxford  in  the 
course  of  the  academic  year  1913-14  this  country  con- 
tributed eighty-eight.  The  colonies  of  the  British  Em- 
pire ranked  second  with  seventy-six.  Investigation  of 
the  records  as  to  the  lines  of  work  taken  up  by  graduates 
shows  that  education  easily  comes  first  with  167;  law  is 
a  close  second.  The  one  outstanding  feature  is  that,  out 
of  a  total  of  504,  only  two  have  chosen  the  army  as  a 
career. 

There  is  hardly  a  stream  in  Nicaragua  which  will 
not  pan  a  little  gold  from  its  sands,  indicating  that  rich 
ledges  remain  to  be  opened.  Despite  this,  not  one  of 
the  many  small  mining  ventures  in  the  district  of  Ceiba 
may  be  said  to  pay.  No  other  mineral  than  gold  is 
sought  or  mined. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Russo-German  battle  line  has  no  longer  a  definite  shape. 
It  twists  and  turns  sinuously  throughout  its  seven  hundred 
miles  of  length.  It  is  to  Russia's  interest  to  make  the  line 
as  long  as  possible,  since  she  has  unlimited  men  to  sustain  it, 
while  her  enemies  have  not.  The  line  may  be  said  to  begin 
somewhere  near  Kovno  in  the  far  north.  From  Kovno  it 
stretches  south  to  Grodno,  thence  west  to  Ossowietz.  Thence 
it  proceeds  westward  to  Mlawa  and  still  further  west  to 
Plock,  half  way  between  Thorn  and  Novo  Georgievsk.  There 
is  another  German  force  of  unknown  strength  to  the  southwest 
of  Warsaw  and  still  threatening  the  city,  not  now  very 
seriously,  although  any  day  the  threat  may  become  serious  by 
reinforcements.  The  line  runs  south  of  Warsaw  to  Przemysl 
in  Galicia,  which  is  still  besieged  by  the  Russians.  At  Przemysl 
it  turns  sharply  eastward  to  Lemberg  and  thence  south  to 
Stanislau  and  southeast  to  Czernowitz  in  Bukowina.  There 
are  also  Russian  forces  in  the  passes  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  notably  in  the  Dukla  Pass.  The  Austrians  seem  to 
have  had  some  successes  in  these  passes,  but  the  Russians 
are  reported  as  making  slow  progress  through  the  Dukla. 


The  news  of  the  week  is  distinctly  pro-Russian.  The  Ger- 
man tidal  wave  launched  successfully  at  the  Russians  in  East 
Prussia  seems  to  have  exhausted  its  impetus  and  now  to  be 
receding.  The  German  official  bulletin  says  that  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy  compelled  their  retirement  from  Myszyniec 
close  to  the  East  Prussian  border.  The  German  army,  which 
had  penetrated  nearly  as  far  as  Grodno,  is  reported  as  falling 
back  steadily.  Another  German  force  was  worsted  at 
Przasnysz  and  has  fallen  back  in  order  to  protect  the  line 
between  Mlawa  and  Thorn.  Still  another  German  force  has 
passed  south  from  Augustowo  to  Ossowietz.  In  fact  there  has 
been  a  nearly  general  German  retirement  before  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  rallied  around  their  prepared  lines  after  their 
defeat  in  East  Prussia.  But  all  these  are  Russian  successes 
and  not  victories,  and  the  tide  may  turn  again  at  any  moment. 
Undoubtedly  the  German  hope  was  to  break  through  the  Rus- 
sian lines  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Lomzha  and  so  de- 
scend upon  Warsaw  from  the  north.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  Russians  succeed  in  preventing  this  and  in  continuing 
their  advance  they  will  probably  strike  at  the  German  fron- 
tier between  Mlawa  and  Thorn.  This  northern  line  may  thus 
be  said  to  be  a  long  and  misshapen  curve  roughly  following 
the  East  Prussian  frontier  line  and  stretching-  from  Kovno  to 
Plock.  The  vital  part  of  that  line  so  far  as  the  Germans  are 
concerned  is  between  Mlawa  and  Thorn.  If  the  German  line 
should  break  here  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  East  Prussia 
and  for  all  the  German  forces  eastward  of  the  break. 


Of  all  the  fighting  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier  the  most 
important  engagement  was  at  Przasysz,  which  lies  just  to  the 
east  of  Mlawa.  It  may  almost  be  described  as  a  pitched  battle 
and  a  Russian  victory.  The  result  has  brought  the  Russian 
forces  dangerously  close  to  the  vital  line  between  Mlawa  and 
Thorn  already  spoken  of.  The  official  Russian  report  says 
that  10,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the 
first  time  that  the  bulletins  have  recorded  the  taking  of  any 
large  body  of  German  prisoners. 


And  it  may  be  said,  here  that  when  the  facts  are  finally 
available  it  will  be  found  that  the  German  killed  are  much 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners 
than  in  any  of  the  other  armies.  The  Germans  usually  would 
rather  die  than  surrender,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that 
these  10,000  were  young  soldiers,  and  perhaps  in  their  first 
battle.  When  General  MacKensen's  force  was  surrounded  in 
front  of  Lodz  it  was  confidently  expected  that  very  large 
numbers  would  be  taken  prisoners.  But  there  were  very  few 
prisoners,  although  the  death  roll  was  extraordinarily  large. 
This  was  explained  by  a  general  refusal  to  surrender  even 
when  the  struggle  had  become  hopeless.  The  few  prisoners 
taken  were  said  to  have  been  physically  overpowered  by 
weight  of  numbers.  And  it  may  be  said  here  that  when  the 
actual  casualty  lists  are  finally  made  known  they  will  prob- 
ably be  fond  vastly  to  exceed  all  the  estimates  that  have  been 
published.  Germany  and  England  are  the  only  powers  that 
have  professed  to  make  known  their  losses.  From  Germany 
we  only  get  definite  statements  from  the  Prussian  authorities. 
France  has  given  no  indication  of  her  losses  except  the  avowal 
about  a  month  ago  that  she  had  half  a  million  wounded  men  in 
her  hospitals.  From  Russia  come  no  reports  at  all,  nor  from 
Austria,  nor  Servia,  nor  Belgium,  nor  Japan,  nor  Montenegro. 
Probably  the  Turkish  losses  are  small,  but  if  we  were  to  rely 
upon  her  opera  comique  bulletins  we  might  suppose  that  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  headache  ever  happened  to  an  Ottoman 
soldier.  But  since  every  one  else  is  guessing  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  do  the  same  and  to  suggest  that  the  total  losses  in 
all  the  combatant  countries,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  now 
amount   to   about   ten   million. 


In  the  south  the  Russian  successes  are  also  conspicuous. 
The  attempt  to  turn  the  Russian  left  flank  in  Eastern  Galicia 
and  Bukowina  has  evidently  failed.  The  Russians  are  said  to 
have  taken  Czarnowitz  as  well  as  Stanislau,  while  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Przemysl  can  hold  out  much  longer.  If  Russia  can 
once  get  her  hands  free  in  this  far  eastern  corner  we  shall 
certainly  see  another  forward  move  toward  Cracow  that  still 
remains  as  the  closed  door  into  Silesia  and  toward  Vienna, 
and  simultaneously  with  that  move  will  come  a  vast  Russian 
flood   into    Bukowina  and   Hungary- 


something  rather  more  serious  in  the  Champagne  district. 
The  French  seem  here  to  have  had  a  series  of  small  successes, 
and  there  are  even  some  enthusiasts  who  say  that  they  could 
break  through  the  German  lines  here  if  the  time  had  come 
for  a  general  advance.  That,  of  course,  is  a  mere  speculation 
and  an  empty  one.  There  were  similar  French  successes  at 
Soissons  and  they  ended  in  something  like  calamity  as  soon 
as  the  Germans  brought  up  adequate  reinforcements.  In  the 
absence  of  a  general  attack  which  would  keep  the  Germans 
busy  all  along  the  line  and  so  prevent  the  sending  of  large 
reinforcements  there  can  be  no  penetration  of  the  German 
front.  There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  staggering  back 
and  forth  and  even  advances  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  but 
there  can  be  no  more  than  this.  When  the  general  attack  will 
be  made  is  probably  known  to  about  ten  people.  The  only 
certain  thing  is  that  it  will  not  be  made  at  any  of  the  dates 
officially  suggested.  None  the  less  it  is  evidently  in  prepara- 
tion. There  are  persistent  stories  of  large  British  forces 
landing  regularly  in  France,  and  this  is  exactly  what  might 
be  expected.  And  when  things  begin  to  move  in  the  west 
they  will  probably  be  timed  to  coincide  with  large  efforts  also 
in  the  east  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  troops  from  one 
frontier  to  the  other.  And  we  may  also  reasonably  expect 
that  the  taking  of  Constantinople  has  a  place  on  the  general 
schedule,  since  not  until  this  has  been  done  can  Russia  feel 
quite   comfortable   in   the  matter   of   ammunition. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fight  in  the  Dardanelles  is  being 
duly  chronicled  by  some  one  who  is  competent  to  record  it. 
The  spectacle  of  forty  war  vessels  must  be  an  impressive 
one,  and  at  least  we  now  know  where  some  of  the  British  fleet 
is  to  be  found.  It  seems  that  the  submarines  and  the  torpedo 
craft  led  the  way,  taking  under  their  protection  the  humbler 
craft  whose  terrible  mission  it  was  to  grope  for  the  mines 
and  drag  them  to  the  surface.  In  the  second  line  were  the 
cruisers  and  the  dreadnoughts  followed  them.  But  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  suggests  that  there  may  also  have  been 
transports  with  troops  from  Egypt,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Turkish  campaign  against  Egypt,  which 
never  rose  much  above  the  opera  bouffe  order,  must  have 
liberated  a  number  of  men,  and  these  would  be  readily  avail- 
able for  land  operations  in  the  Dardanelles.  The  Post  sug- 
gests that  if  there  were  only  twenty-five  thousand  men  the 
Turks  would  have  to  oppose  them  on  the  European  side  by 
coming  down  into  the  narrow  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Galipoli, 
and  this  would  bring  them  under  the  Allied  fire  both  from  the 
Dardanelles  and  from  the  Jigean  Sea.  At  the  fort  of  Kilid 
Bahr  the  peninsula  is  only  seven  miles  wide,  so  that  it  would 
be  easy  for  a  dreadnought  to  lie  on  the  .^gean  side  and  throw 
her  shells  into  the  fortress.  The  forts  at  Kale  Sultanieh 
would  then  become  untenable.  There  are  already  reports  of 
landing  parties  that  have  been  in  contact  with  Turkish  forces, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  these  came  from  the  regular  com- 
plements of  the  ships  or  whether  they  were  brought  by  trans- 
ports. A  fleet  of  forty  vessels  would  certainly  be  able  to 
furnish  a  very  respectable  force  for  land  operations,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  guns  of  their  ships. 


There   is  still   no   news   of  moment   from   the  western   field. 
Desultory  fighting  continues  along  the  length  of  the  line  with 


We  have  heard  but  little  of  the  submarines  during  the  last 
week,  although  at  the  moment  of  writing  comes  news 
of  the  sinking  of  three  small  ships.  Very  many  hun- 
dred British  merchant  ships  have  passed  in  and  out  of 
British  ports  since  the  submarine  threat  was  made  and 
passed  into  operation,  but  so  far  the  cargoes  of  all  the 
ships  that  have  been  sunk  could  be  loaded  on  a  single 
Atlantic  liner.  And  this  is  just  what  might  have  been  fore- 
seen. Germany  is  known  to  have  about  fifteen  craft  suitable 
for  this  sort  of  work,  and  although  she  may  have  built  more 
during  the  last  seven  months  we  may  well  doubt  if  she  has  done 
so.  A  submarine  is  a  delicate  and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism 
and  even  the  best  of  yards  can  not  exactly  turn  them  out 
"while  you  wait."  The  more  modern  800-ton  submarines  are 
now  carrying  a  fourteen-pound  quick-firing  gun,  which  must 
of  course  be  lowered  into  a  water-tight  compartment  while  the 
ship  is  submerged.  But  it  can  be  raised  by  one  man  using 
one  arm,  and  it  can  be  actually  fired  within  twenty  seconds 
from  the  instant  the  boat  comes  to  the  surface.  Three  men 
constitute  the  gun  crew,  one  to  hand  up  the  ammunition,  one 
to  load,  and  one  to  aim  and  fire.  The  gun  can  also  be  so  ele- 
vated as  to  be  used  against  aeroplanes.  These  newer  sub- 
marines have  a  speed  of  sewnteen  knots  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  twelve  knots  under  the  water  and  they  can 
travel  3000  miles  when  exposed  and  seventy  miles  when  sub- 
merged. They  are  therefore  quick  enough  to  overhaul  the 
average  merchant  ship.         

The  weakness  of  the  submarine  is  the  necessity  to  expose 
her  periscope  before  she  can  either  see  her  victim  or  direct 
her  own  course.  Another  weakness  is  the  time  that  it  takes 
her  to  dive  if  she  should  find  that  her  intended  prey  is  of  an 
indigestible  kind.  If  the  water  is  smooth  the  periscope  can 
be  seen  for  a  considerable  distance.  Moreover,  it  leaves  a 
ribbon  of  white  foam  as  it  proceeds  through  the  water.  But 
if  the  water  is  rough  both  the  periscope  and  its  wake  arc- 
likely  to  be  invisible.  It  seems  that  a  submarine  was  recently 
destroyed  by  a  merchant  ship,  and  while  no  particulars  of 
this  success  are  available  it  is  probable  that  the  submarine 
rose  to  the  surface  directly  in  the  path  of  the  steamer  and 
was  unable  to  dive  in  time  to  escape  her  prow.  The  sub- 
marine may  have  used  her  gun  and  missed  or  she  may  have 
carried  no  gun.  Another  submarine  was  caught  by  a  French 
gunboat  and  her  crew  was  saved,  but,  as  before,  no  particulars 
are  given.  A  submarine  comes  to  the  surface  by  expelling  the 
water  from  her  tanks,  but  she  can  dive  by  the  manipulation 
of  her  fins.  

Cotton   is  not  usually  regarded   as   war  mat 
matter  of  fact  it  is  almost  as  necessary  as  "damn- 
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The  ammunition  for  a  single  shot  from  a  fifteen-inch  gun  re- 
quires a  bale  of  cotton  for  its  manufacture. 


The  American  dental  service  at  Neuilly  in  Paris  is  eliciting 
golden  opinions  from  a  people  among  whom  dentistry  has 
not  yet  flourished.  There  are  no  regular  dentists  attached 
either  to  the  French  or  British  armies  and  as  there  are  many- 
face  wounds  that  belong  to  the  department  of  dentistry  rather 
than  of  surgery  in  general  the  need  for  this  sort  of  aid  has 
been  severely  felt.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  says  that  the  case  of  a  man  whose  jaw.  two-thirds  shot 
away,  was  sewn  and  pieced  together  so  that  it  was  all  out  of 
line,  and  whose  lips,  ripped  to  pieces  by  the  ball  which  de- 
stroyed his  mouth  and  left  only  fragments  hanging  about  his 
neck,  were  so  sewed  up  that  his  beard  was  growing  away  pros- 
perously inside  his  mouth  and  tickling  the  roof  of  it,  leaving 
the  patient  unable  to  speak  and  scarcely  able  to  eat,  was  only 
fjjne  of  dozens.  In  six  weeks,  says  the  Sun  correspondent,  the 
.American  dentist  treating  this  man  had  the  jaw  and  lips  back 
rugain  in  normal  position  and  a  monstrous  face  was  turned  into 
•me  shat  only  a  dentist  would  know  ever  to  have  been  injured. 


IrceiK'gent  people  have  had  something  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  the:  censorship  in  the  countries  at  war  has  prevented  the 
circulation  ,of  facts  among  the  population  at  large  and  that 
perhaps  this  ;is  particularly  true  of  Germany,  whose  relative 
isolation  serves  to  make  the  censorship  effective.  This  view 
is  somewhat  sustained  by  Maximilian  Harden,  the  editor  of 
the  Berlin  Zukunft,  who  is  not  only  the  most  interesting  of 
German  journalists,  but  also  the  most  widely  quoted.  And 
Maximilian  Harden  seems  to  be  pessimistic.  In  a  recent  issue 
he  says :  "The  promise  made  in  several  quarters  that  we  shall 
.have  sweet  peace  in  the  spring  has  pleased  many  of  us.  But 
u  is  less  pleasant  to  hear  the  facts  that  can  not  be  repeated 
too  often,  and  from  these  facts  we  must  see  to  it  that  Ger- 
man courage  is  not  frozen  by  the  discovery  that  we  have  been 
deceived."  Elsewhere  the  editor  implores  the  authorities  to. 
"cease  this  detestable  habit  of  misrepresentation,"  of  dis- 
playing small  successes  as  overwhelming  victories,  and  of 
.  concealing  the  magnitude  of  the  losses.  Herr  Harden  actually 
pays  tribute  to  the  candid  accuracy  of  General  Joffre's  bul- 
letins and  demands  that  it  be  imitated.  Those  who  ran  in 
the  torch-races  in  ancient  Athens,  he  says,  would  seldom  have 
reached  the  goal  with  torches  burning  if  at  the  start  the 
i  officials  had  stated  that  the  track  was  many  yards  shorter 
than  it  was.  The  German  duty  is  to  sustain  confidence,  not 
by  "striking  tales  of  quick  victories,  but  by  accurate  bulletins 
.  of  painful  marches  in  dangerous  places." 


ART  COLLECTIONS  FOR  SALE. 


'Flaneur"  Talks  of  the  Intended  Dispersal  of  Some  Famous 
Galleries. 


'That  American  interest  in  the  war  can  not  be  wholly  one 
'6f  benevolent  observation  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
'Chicago  wheat  market  began  to  shiver  with  the  first  news  of 
the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles.  There  are  now  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  locked  up  in  Russia,  and  this  would  be 
liberated  at  once  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  American  I 
wheat  men  have  already  profited  largely  by  the  war  and  an  ■ 
Allied  success  in  the  Dardanelles  would  be  a  portent  of 
waning  profits.  

At  the  moment  of  writing  comes  an  unofficial  report  that 

•the  German  chancellor  will  make  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag 

in  which  he  will  outline  the  conditions  upon  which  Germany 

will  make  peace.     The  story  may  be  no  more  than  a  canard, 

but  the  frequency  of  its  repetition  is  suggestive.     And  if  the 

:  story'  should  prove  to  be  true  we  may  be  sure  that  Germany 

•will  prove  herself  to  be  a  good  bargainer  and  that  she  will 

■.allow   herself  a   margin   for   negotiations.     In  spite   of  all  the 

land  talking  from  those  who  are  not  doing  the  fighting  it  will 

->baMy  be  found  that  neither  France  nor  England  has  any 

PI.         -^  expectation  to  destroy  Germany.     With  Germany  out 

*  ~y  -,§  a  military  power  the  road  of  Russia  across  Eu- 

the  w;.        ^  ^^   open  onc    an(i  tbjs  can  hardly  be  desired 

rope  would  .,  ^  friends  in  the  wesfc 

even  by  Russia  .  ^  (««,-;tbry  may  yet  furnish  laurel 
the  cards  that  Turk.  ,  "^  ^  allow  them  to  make  peace 
for  those  whose  hono.  fe  ^  faeantime  there  is  no  need 
without   laurel   wreaths.  .„  ^g  Aat  pcace  may  be  much 

to  recede  from  a  comfortable       .<fa(  £  maJ.  com(,  as  suddenly 
nearer  than  is  usually  supposed. 


It  is  easily  upon 
reaths 


as  the  war  itself  came. 

San    Francisco,    March    10, 


Sidney  Cobvn. 


1915. 


With  the  passing  of  the  Whalemen's  Shij>H»g  U& 
recently  an  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  tne  passing 
of  New  England's  one-time  great  industry,  or  more 
particularly  that  of  New  Bedford.  The  pioneer  \vn.aims 
venture  from  New  Bedford  is  laid  in  the  yea."  I/O.. 
In  1848  the  city  had  $70,000,000  invested  in  the  ousi- 
and  in  1857. her  fleet  numbered  399  vessels,  worth 
$12,000,000  and  manned  bv  12.000  seamen,  while  her 
population  was  divided  into  three  classes— those  away 
on  a  voyage,  those  returning,  and  those  getting  ready 
for  the  next  voyage.  The  Slapping  L<sl  was  one  of  the 
few  remaining  links  with  the  adventurous  past.  W  hen 
it  issued  its  last  number  there  were  but  thirty-two  ships 
in  the  business— twenty-one  from  New  Bedford,  nine 
from  San  Francisco,  one  from  Provincetown,  and  one 
from  Stamford.  Yet  between  1804  and  1S76  the  Ameri- 
can whaling  fleet  produced  an  income  of  $332,000,000. 
almost  a  sixth  of  which  was_  credited  to  the  five-year 
pr.iod  between  1853  and  1857. 

Grasshoppers  have  become  such  a  menace  to  crops  in 
.an  Salvador  that  the  government  is  preparing  a  novel 
...ethod  of  extermination,  one  used  with  good  results 
in  South  American  countries.  Virus  has  been  procured 
from  Brazil,  and  numbers  of  the  inoculated  insects  will 
be  freed  in  the  swarming  droves.  The  disease  is  said 
to  be      •markably   fatal  to  the  pests. 


Possibly  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  suggest  that 
the  rich  man  has  any  right,  since  we  are  all  in  fair 
agreement  that  he  has  none,  nor  that  any  concessions 
are  due  to  the  owners  of  great  art  collections  in  order 
to  save  them  from  dispersal.  The  public  has  still  a 
vague  impression  that  art  is  among  the  superfluities  of 
life  and  that  rich  men  might  be  better  employed  than 
in  its  pursuit.  It  is  true  that  this  impression  is  not 
quite  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be  and  that  it  is  likely  soon 
to  disappear.     None  the  less  it  still  exists. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  inheritance  tax  that  accounts  for 
Mr.  Morgan's  determination  to  sell  the  art  collection 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father.  It  would  be  by  no 
means  an  exaggeration  to  appraise  that  collection  at 
$40,000,000,  although  an  object  of  art  is  worth  just 
what  it  will  bring,  and  this  depends  rather  on  the  per- 
sonal equation  than  upon  any  fixed  standard  of  values. 
Now  the  inheritance  tax  on  $40,000,000  would  be 
$1,600,000,  and  since  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  died  just 
two  years  ago  his  son  must  pay  the  tax  not  later  than 
March  31.  Now  this  may  or  may  not  account  for  Mr. 
Morgan's  decision  to  disperse  and  sell  the  collection, 
but  it  is  evident  enough  that  even  the  richest  man 
may  well  hesitate  in  these  flurried  times  to  draw  his 
check  for  .$1,600,000  and  for  the  continued  possession 
of  art  treasures  that  possibly  have  no  very  strong  appeal 
to  him. 

However  that  may  be,  it  seems  that  the  whole  of  the 
Morgan  collection  is  to  go.  A  large  part  of  it  has 
already  been  sold  to  Duveen  Brothers,  and  now  the 
Italian  majolica  is  on  the  market.  Of  this  there  are 
thirty-five  pieces  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  public 
property.  If  they  are  sold  to  private  collectors  they 
will  presumably  be  removed  from  the  Museum,  which 
may  cause  some  salutary  doubts  of  the  divine  wisdom 
of  the  inheritance  tax  in  all  of  its  workings.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  asking  $400,000  for  these  thirty-five  pieces  of 
majolica  ware,  and  it  seems  likely  that  Duveen  Brothers 
will  be  the  purchasers.  A  possible  competitor  is  Mr. 
Seligmann  of  Seligmann  Brothers,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
but  who  is  supposed  to  have  cabled  an  offer.  Mr.  Selig- 
mann's  son  is  with  the  French  army. 

The  majolica  collection  is  described  by  a  Herald  cor- 
respondent as  particularly  rich  in  ruby  lustre  Gubbio 
pieces,  several  of  them  being  the  signed  work  of  the 
great  Maestro  Giorgio.  These  are  valued  at  about 
$20,000  each.  Then  there  are  several  fine  pieces  of 
Cafaggiolo  ware  and  a  few  specimens  of  Urbino  work 
of  the  first  importance,  consisting  of  classical  subjects 
done  mainly  in  beautiful  blues  and  yellows.  There  are 
2lso  some  fine  Deruta  gold  lustre  specimens  painted 
and  fired  in  pigments  that  shine  like  gold  and  by  a 
process  that  has  now  been  lost. 

The  illusive  nature  of  art  values  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  Morgan  collection.  The  celebrated 
Fragonard  room  was  originally  bought  in  1898  for 
$350,000.  The  Duveen  Brothers'bought  it  for  $1,000,- 
000,  and  then  it  passed  to  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick  for 
$1,425,000.  Another  example  of  the  same  increase  of 
values  was  furnished  by  the  Chinese  porcelains,  for 
which  Mr.  Morgan  paid  about  $1,000,000  and  which 
were  afterwards  sold  for  $3,500,000. 

The  Herald  correspondent  already  quoted  says  that 
there  was  close  competition  between  three  art  collectors 
for  the  fourteen  decorative  art  panels  by  Fragonard 
which  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Frick.  His  competitors 
were  Mr.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Widener,  who 
particularly  wanted  them  for  the  drawing-room  of  the 
new  villa  which  she  has  built  in  Newport.  She  was 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Widener  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Frick  was  anxious  to  add  the  Frago- 
nards  to  his  own  great  art  collection,  and  particularly 
for  the  drawing-room  of  his  new  residence  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Seventieth  Street.  The  competitors  bid 
against  each  other,  Mr-  Gary  being  the  first  to  give  up 
and  then  Mrs.  Widener.  The  Fragonards  are  admired 
not  onlv  for  their  beauty  and  because  they  are  typical 
of  the  days  of  Louis  XV,  but  also  because  of  their 
admirable  state  of  preservation.  There  are  practically 
no  defects  upon  them  and  they  contain  no  sign  of 
restoration. 

Another  great  art  collection  that  is  about  to  be  sold 
is  that  of  the  Kent  Shmavon  Galleries  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Thev  contain  Persian  faience,  manuscripts,  and  minia- 
tures of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  Chinese  porcelains, 
old   weapons   and   furniture   and   Oriental   rugs.      One 
verv  curious  article  is  a  Persian  book  on  physiology  of 
the   fourteenth   century   and   said   to   be   the   oldest   in  I 
existence,  although  that  is  almost  certainly  not  the  case. 
The  volume  contains  diagrams  of  the  nervous  system  ! 
and  also  a  sort  of  chart  of  the  digestive  apparatus.    The  j 
appendix  is  shown  clearly  and  correctly,  and  an  inscrip-  , 
tion  describes  it  as  the  cause  of  appendicitis,  which  is 
"always  fatal."     A  series  of  five  miniatures  represents 
the  life  of  a  fifteenth-century  king,  and  another  series  : 
of  nine  is  in  honor  of  Rustem,  the  great  Persian  hero.  ! 
There  is  also  a  door  from  the  city  of  Veramin,  near  j 
Teheran,   with   an  inscription   announcing  that  it  was 
built  "in  the  year  of  th?  Hegira.  971  A.  H."    Another 
treasure  is  the  "Rug  of  Four  Million  Knots."  and  con-  , 
taining  1000  knots  to  the  square  inch.     It  was  given  to  I 


the  governor  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  by  the 
late  Shah  Nasr-ed-Din. 

The  dispersal  of  these  collections  and  their  probable 
removal  from  the  public  view  is  regrettable,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  help  for  it.  There  is  no  sentiment  about 
the  taxation  laws,  although  the  sale  of  the  Kent- 
Shmavon  collection  is  said  to  be  due  in  some  way  to  the 
war.  At  least  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  all 
these  objects  will  probably  remain  in  America,  since 
European  collectors  have  something  else  beside  their 
hobbies  to  think  about  at  the  present  time.  If  they 
should  be  in  the  market  at  all  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
as  sellers  than  as  buyers.  Indeed  we  may  expect  that 
the  close  of  the  war  will  be  followed  by  large  transfers 
to  America  of  art  objects  whose  impoverished  owners 
are  likely  to  be  glad  enough  to  get  the  money  that  they 
represent.  And  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  fortune 
will  place  many  of  these  at  the  service  of  the  public  in 
spiff  of  the  aforementioned  public  opinion  that  art  col- 
lectors are  merely  gratifying  a  sense  of  exclusive  pos- 
session that  ought  in  some  way  to  be  penalized. 

New  York,  March  6,  1915.  Flaneur 


A  European  soldier  receives  a  state  gratuity  on  one 
of  two  grounds:  length  of  service,  with  the  minimum 
usually  at  ten  years ;  and  disabilities  sustained  in  action 
or  military  service.  The  English  system  is  fairly  typical 
of  them  all.  Under  this  no  officer  or  private  obtains  a 
permanent  disability  pension  unless  he  suffers  a  perma- 
nent injury.  The  loss  of  an  arm,  leg,  or  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, is  regarded  as  a  permanent  wound — something 
from  which  the  sufferer  can  not  recover;  such  loss  in- 
sures a  modest  stipend  through  life.  For  such  loss  an 
English  captain  gets  about  $500  a  year.  An  American 
private  for  the  same  injury  gets  $600.  The  highest 
pension  a  British  private  receives  for  disability  is  $18 
a  month ;  the  largest  sum  we  pay  wounded  survivors  of 
the  Civil  War  is  $100.  The  lowest  disability  pension 
granted  British  privates  is  $3.60  a  month;  our  lowest  is 
$6.  Moreover,  only  permanent  disabilities  give  ground 
for  permanent  pensions.  All  others  are  granted  tempo- 
rarily. They  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  on  the 
basis  of  medical  examination:  if  the  recipient  shows 
signs  of  recovery,  his  stipend  is  stopped.  No  widow  has 
a  right  to  a  pension;  it  is  only  granted  as  a  reward  for 
good,  faithful,  and  gallant  service  (writes  Burton  J. 
Hendrick  in  the  World's  ll'ork).  It  is  only  when  we 
compare  service  pensions  in  England  with  the  service 
pensions  here  that  American  generosity  stands  out 
plainly.  Tommy  Atkins  has  no  claim  to  a  retirement 
pension  unless  he  has  served  fourteen  years.  He  then 
draws  16  cents  a  day,  or  $4.80  a  month.  A  survivor  of 
the  American  Civil  War  gets  a  pension  if  he  has  served; 
ninety  days,  his  payments  ranging  from  $13  up  to  $2k 
dependent  on  his  present  age.  The  highest  service  pen- 
sion an  English  private  can  get  is  $7.80  a  month — and 
this  for  a  service  of  twenty-one  years.  A  Civil  War 
veteran  here  can  get  $30  a  month  for  three  years' 
service.  As  a  result  of  these  modest  stipends  England's 
annual  charges  for  army  pensions  are  about  $18,000,000. 
Germany  spends  just  about  the  same  amount.  The 
highest  pension  a  German  soldier  obtains  is  $7.30  a. 
month ;  this  after  a  service  of  thirty-six  years !  One  so, 
grievously  wounded  that  he  needs  an  attendant  receives; 
the  same  amount.  The  usual  stipend  here:  is  $50  a 
month. 


The  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  bananas  in  Ceiba 
district,  Honduras,  is  less  than  that  of  wheat,  but  un- 
like wheat  the  banana  can  not  be  stored.  It  must  be 
marketed  when  it  is  ready  for  marketing,  and  as  the 
demand  in  the  United  States  fluctuates  with  the  extent 
of  the  American  fruit  crop,  or  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, many  bananas  must  gq  to  waste.  The  banana 
planter  does  not  go  into  his  fields  and  pluck  his  bananas 
as  he  thinks  they  have  properly  matured,  but  receives 
telegraphic  orders  from  the  railroad  or  steamship  com- 
pany to  cut  bananas  on  a  certain  day  not  more  than 
thirty-six  hours  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  departure 
of  the  ship.  Cars  are  placed  on  his  sidetrack,  usually 
directly  in  the  plantation.  The  planter  goes  over  his 
fields  and  cuts  all  fruit  ready  for  shipping,  neither  too 
ripe  or  too  green,  has  it  hauled  to  the  waiting  cars  on 
mule  back  or  ox-carts  and  inspected.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  the  waiting  cars  are  picked  up  by  the  banana 
trains  and  hauled  to  the  coast  directly  onto  the  pier, 
where  by  means  of  mechanical  loaders  their  contents 
are  placed  on  the  ship  and  stowed  away  by  hand.  A 
day  is  required  to  load  the  ship,  and  three  days  later 
the  vessel  is  in  New  Orleans.  Twelve  hours  to  unload 
the  cargo  directly  into  the  waiting  cars  and  forty-eight 
hours  more  on  a  train  running  on  a  passenger  schedule 
and  the  bunch  is  in  Minnesota,  Kansas  City,  Cleveland, 
or  almost  any   place  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


Remarkably  good  pottery  is  made  by  the  natives  of 
Guatemala.  Many  of  the  pieces  show  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  and  real  artistic  feeling,  even  in  the  making  of  the 
more  useful  pieces.  This  pottery  is  very  palpably  dif- 
ferent from  those  pieces  which  are  obvious  imitations, 
yet  are  offered  for  sale  in  this  country  as  Indian  pottery. 
From  the  mounds  and  ruins  of  Guatemala,  in  cities  and 
in  ancient  townsites,  many  very  fine  specimens  of  pot- 
tery have  been  found,  and  these  show  that  back  in  the 
dawn  of  life  on  this  continent  the  residents  of  what  is 
now  Guatemala  were  most  cunning  artisans  with  the 
clav  and  kiln,  They  have  not  forgotten  the  art  by  am 
means,  as  the  latter-day  work  demonstrates  very  clearly. 
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THE  WAR  TAX. 


As  Collected  by  the  Leader  of  Light  and  Liberty. 


The  headquarters  of  the  general  in  command,  in  the 
small  mining  town  of  northern  Mexico,  was  a  crude, 
fough  shack.  War  time  seldom  gives  much  more.  In 
thg  early  morning  sunlight  that  streamed  in  through 
the  two  small  windows  the  room,  which  was  used  as 
an  office,  looked  particularly  uninviting  with  its  bare 
tables  and  chairs. 

Just  inside  one  ■  of  the  two  closed  doors  sat  an  or- 
derly, a  Mexican  soldier,  dozing:  Hi  a  chair,  his  rifle 
beside  him.  As  the  further  door  opened  and  closed  he 
woke  with  a  start  and  looked  up.-  Seeing,  only  a;  second 
orderly,  he  growled  and  would  have  dozed!  agaim 

"El  general !  La  sefiora !"  called  She  one  whoi  hadl 
entered 

"Si,  si !"  mumbled  the  first,  picking  up  his  rifle  and 
slowly  going  out. 

The  second  orderly  opened  the  other  dboc  wide. 
"Entre  usted,  senora,"  he  begged. 

A  young  and  strikingly  good-looking  Am'erican 
woman  entered.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  Knen 
riding  habit,  her  crop  held  firmly  in  her  right  handl 

The  orderly  retreated,  closing  the  door  after  from. 
The  young  woman  stood  waiting,  leaning  against  one 
of  the  tables  and  swinging  her  crop  with  an  impatient, 
angry  motion. 

Again  the  door  was  held  open  for  some  one  to  enter. 
An  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  advanced.  The 
orderly  followed,  closed  the  door,  and  stood  leaning 
against  it,  half  dozing. 

The  general  came  forward,  bowing  and  smiling,  his 
large  sombrero  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  tall,  heavily 
built  man,  typical  Mexican  in  features.  Dark,  with  a 
thick,  black  moustache  that,  however,  did  not  hide  his 
cruel  and  sensuous  mouth. 

"Ah,  senorita,  o  senora?"  he  questioned,  ingra- 
tiatingly. 

"Speak  English,  General  Zarbacco,"  the  young 
woman  answered,  curtly.  "I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  understand  each  other." 

"With  pleasure,  senorita."  The  general  bowed,  mak- 
ing a  motion  with  his  hand  toward  a  chair. 

"I  prefer  to  stand,  thanks !  Don't  you  really  know 
who  I  am?" 

"I  regret,"  apologetically. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Boulton,"  with  more  emphasis,  "Mrs. 
Howard  Boulton." 

"Ah?  The  name,  senora,  is  not  familiar,"  with  an- 
other bow. 

"Mr.  Boulton  is  the  manager  of  the  Allied  Mines 
Company.  He  is  in  sole  charge  of  the  property  here 
since  operations  have  been  stopped  by  the  war." 

"And  the  senora  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Boulton  ?  Charm- 
ing!" 

"My  husband  was  arrested  last  night  by  your  men." 
Mrs.  Boulton  looked  steadily  at  the  general. 

"Senora !  But  not  by  my  orders !  How  can  I  ?" 
Horrified  surprise  in  his  voice. 

"Of  course  not!  But  that  isn't  the  point.  With  the 
country  in  its  present  condition  mistakes  and  irregu- 
larities are  at  all  times  unavoidable.  No  one  under- 
stands that  better  than  I.  But  this — this  arrest  is  too 
much  !" 

"I  agree  with  you,  senora." 

"I  have  come  here  this  morning  to  gain  your  as- 
surance that  such  a  piece  of  impudence  will  not  occur 
again.  Really,  an  apology,  either  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  squad  or  by  you,  is  due  Mr.  Boulton." 

"Mr.  Boulton  does  not  ask  it  himself?" 

"Mr.  Boulton  is  still  in  the  custody  of  those  pirates, 
I  suppose,"  she  replied,  angrily. 

"Ah !" 

"And  you'd  better  not  keep  him  there  any  longer." 

"How  could  I  ?"    With  a  grieved  but  helpless  look. 

"Just  send  for  him,  and  you'll  have  a  good  chance 
to  hear  his  opinion  of  the  affair.  Atrocious !"  Mrs. 
Boulton  turned  away  with  an  angry  toss  of  her  head. 
The  general  stood  wringing  his  hands. 

"Well?"  she  turned  to  face  him  again.  "I'm  sure 
any  delay  in  making  amends  will  not  make  that  opinion 
any  pleasanter  to  listen  to." 

"Very  true,  of  course." 

"Then  don't  delay!" 

"But  I  would  first  make  explanation  of  the — the  of- 
fense— unpardonable,     but — my     own     difficulties " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Yes,  I'll  listen  to  you  while  Mr.  Boulton  is  on  his 
way  over.     Get  your  man  off  first." 

General  Zarbacca  glanced  at  Mrs.  Boulton,  his  eyes 
half  closed;  then  he  turned  to  the  orderly  who  was 
leaning  against  the  door. 

"Jeh !"  The  man  started  and  straightened  himself. 
"Tengan  prisa!" 

The  soldier  saluted,  opened  the  door,  repeated  "Ten- 
gan prisa"  to  some  one  on  the  outside,  and  closing  the 
door  he  leaned  against  it  as  before. 

"Now  I'll  hear  what  you  have  to  say."  Mrs.  Boulton 
looked  at  the  general. 

Humbly  General  Zarbacca  inclined  his  head.  "Gra- 
cias,  senora!"  She  nodded  curtly.  "Senora,  the  sol- 
diers are  not  good.  There  is  no  discipline.  What  can  I 
say  ?" 

"I'm  sure  no  one  knows  if  you  don't.  You  are  the 
officer  in  command." 

"But  they  will  not  obey  me;  they  do  as  they  please." 


"Yes,  because  you  all  do  as  you  please,  officers  as 
well  as  soldiers.  Discipline  must  begin  at  the  top. 
With  you  it  has  not  even  begun,  and  see  what  the 
lack  of  it  has  done  to  your  country.  Ruin  of  life,  ruin 
of  property!  Murder,  pillage,  burning,  looting!  It  is 
hideous  !  And  now  you  have  turned  upon  us  Ameri- 
cans !  What  do  you  expect  us  to  think  of  you  ?  Ban- 
dits you  are  and  bandits  we  call  you !  Why,  as  I  came 
here  this  morning  your  soldiers  were  digging  a  grave 
at  the  very  doorstep.  I  suppose  it  will  shelter  some 
hapless  victim  of  your  lack  of  discipline." 

"The  senora  is  cruel ;  she  does  not  understand." 

"Humph !" 

"The  Americans  are  my  friends.  I  know  them  for 
my  great  friends,  and  I  wish  them  no  harm.  It  is  not 
much  time  that  I  am  in  this  town,  but  I  have  seen 
the  sehor  and  the  senora  riding  down  to  the  mines, 
the  senora  on  her  little  brown  horse,  all  dressed  in 
white,  riding  in  the  sunlight.     And  I  have " 

"Then  you  did  know  me?" 

"Not  the  name,  senora." 

"I  see."  She  turned  impatiently.  "Your  man  is 
slow.  The  commanding  officer  might  do  well  to  repri- 
mand him."  She  walked  to  the  nearest  window  and 
looked  out. 

"The  prison  is  crowded.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  the  pris — the  Senor  Boulton." 

"So !     I  see  the  grave  is  finished." 

"The  officer  commanding  the  squad  ?  Will  the  senora 
describe  him?" 

Mrs.  Boulton  turned  away  from  the  window  and 
faced  the  general.  "The  man  who  arrested  Mr.  Boul- 
ton?" 

"Si,  senora." 

"He  was  tall — about  your  height,"  she  answered, 
thoughtfully. 

"Ah !" 

"And  about  your  build.  His  face  I  did  not  notice 
especially,  except — yes,  he  had  a  black  moustache,  some- 
thing like  yours." 

"Ah?" 

"I  really  can  not  describe  him  accurately.  You  Mexi- 
cans are  all  dark.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  one  from 
another.  He  had  black  eyes,  of  course."  She  laughed 
a  little.  "You  see,  I  am  hopeless.  This  description 
could  fit  you  as  well  as  that  pirate.  He  was  very 
rough  and  coarse  in  his  manner ;  that  I  remember  well." 

"And  the  arrest?    What  happened,  senora?" 

"It  was  about  midnight.  They  broke  in  the  door  and 
seized  Mr.  Boulton  before  he  could  reach  his  revolver. 
There  were  six  of  them ;  this  officer  seemed  to  be  in 
command.  They  claimed  that  Mr.  Boulton  had  not  paid 
taxes  to  the  new  town  government,  which  is  perfectly 
absurd,  of  course.  Mr.  Boulton  told  them  so,  and 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  house.  They  refused  to  go. 
They  seized  him  just  as  he  was  and  dragged  him, 
literally  dragged  him  away." 

"The  senora  was  afraid?"  asked  the  general,  curi- 
ously. 

"I  was  angry.     There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

"The  senora  is  brave." 

"That  is  not  the  point.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
bravery  or  cause  for  fear  except,  perhaps,  on  the  part 
of  the  commanding  officer  who  allowed  such  an  outrage 
to  be  committed." 

"Ah!  Senora!"    The  general's  tone  was  helpless. 

"Really,  you  know,  it  makes  me  furious.  The  whole 
affair  is  so  impudent,  so  absurd,  so  unnecessary.  You 
treat  us  as  though  we  were  a  lot  of  your  dirty  peons  to 
be  dragged  about  and  clapped  into  prison.  Oh,  you 
don't  do  us  any  real  harm,  of  course !  That  would  be 
to  put  your  head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  and  you've  no 
stomach  for  that.  You  simply  rely  on  our  natural 
disregard  for  little  things,  and  annoy  and  insult  us  to 
your  heart's  content.  Impudence !  Do  you  know,  I've 
half  a  mind  to  leave  you  this  minute  and  send  word 
of  this  affair  to  Washington."  Mrs.  Boulton  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

"Senora  !     Stay !     I  beg !     Only  hear  me !" 

"No  !     I've  had  enough  !" 

"All  I  ask  is  justice." 

"Justice!  Humph!"  She  turned  and  began  tapping 
the  floor  with  her  boot. 

"First  I  ask  your  pardon;  I  beg  you  to  forgive  this — 
this  crime.  For  the  past,  I  can  do  no  more.  For  the 
future,  I  make  great  effort,  believe  me.  You  speak  of 
the  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  our  people  are 
downtrodden,  they  are  barbarous,  ignorant,  and  poor. 
Then  comes  to  them  the  vision  of  liberty.  They  rise  up, 
but  they  are  ignorant.  They  are  mad  with  the  dream  of 
liberty  and  the  taste  of  power.  They  will  not  be  con- 
trolled. They  are  just  free  after  so  long,  and  they  seek 
only  vengeance." 

Mrs.  Boulton,  who  had  come  forward  to  the  table 
again,  interrupted.  "Yes,  but  they  will  accomplish 
nothing  that  way.  The  movement  must  be  organized 
and  directed  to  a  certain  point.  They  must  have  a 
leader." 

"They  have  a  leader,  but  he  is  not  obeyed." 

"You  must  teach  them." 

"If  it  were  possible.  But  see,  senora,  what  a 
tragedy !"  The  general  struck  his  breast.  "If  this 
leader  loves  his  country,  if  he  has  lived  always,  hoping 
to  bring  his  people  out  of  the  dark  of  slavery  into  great 
freedom.  If,  at  last,  the  great  uprising  comes.  Ah,  but 
the  people  do  not  understand.  They  will  not  be  led. 
They  will  not  obey.  The  leader  is  called  a  bandit.  The 
great  revolution  must  fail.    Senora,  it  is  hard!" 


"Of  course  it  is.  But  you  haven't  gone  about  it 
right,  that's  all.  Why  don't  you  educate  the  people?' 
Tell  them  that  if  they  will  unite  and  obey  their 
leader  absolutely  they  shall  win  freedom.  Stir  them 
up!  Inspire  them!  Keep  the  idea  of  freedom  in  their 
minds  so  that  to  gain  it  they  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
cipline.   Then  discipline  them,  and  you'll  win  out." 

"Senora,  I  have  already  begun  to  try  the  discipline,'." 
confidentially. 

Mrs.  Boulton,  becoming  interested,  sat  down.  "Good  !! 
How  did  it  work  out  ?"  she  asked. 

"Alas !  The  man  refused  to  obey.  He  must  die  this; 
morning." 

"Oh!" 

"Well,  you  see  it  is  the  first  time." 

"Yes,  it  is  the  first  time  you  have  tried.  You  san't': 
expect  them  to  understand  at  once.  It  is  a  pity,  tilt,  a  - 
few  examples  are  necessary  at  first,"  she  finisfrtd!, 
earnestly. 

"It  is  for  this  man  that  the  soldiers  have  dug  the 
grave." 

"Oh,  I  see." 

"He  was  very  independent,  this  man.  He  did  always 
as  he  pleased.  I  am  the  officer  in  command  here.  Have 
I  not  a  right  to  demand  obedience?" 

"Certainly,  from  every  one  under  your  authority." 

"But  I  am  supreme !" 

"Then  you  should  accomplish  great  things." 

"I  ordered  certain  war  taxes  to  be  paid.  It  was  a 
necessity.     He  refused  to  pay." 

"Perhaps  he  thought  that  being  a  soldier  he  was 
exempt.     Did  you  have  it  explained  to  him?" 

"I  explained  to  him  myself  that  no  one  was  exempt. 
He  refused  to  pay." 

"Perhaps  he  had  no  money." 

"He  has  much,  very  much.  He  came  to  me  here  in 
this  room.  He  swore  he  would  never  pay.  I  was  not 
hard.  I  offered  that  he  give  me  something  else  instead 
of  money.  Something  he  had  that  I  wanted.  He  was 
wild,  that  man.  He  insulted  me — me,  the  commanding; 
officer.  He  would  have  killed  me.  I  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  shot." 

"It  is  a  pity  for  the  man,  but  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
collect  the  tax  now." 

"And  I  have  all  the  money,  instead  of  just  a  part." 

Mrs.  Boulton  nodded,  understanding!)'.  "Confiscated!,, 
of  course." 

"And  something  else  that  I  wanted,  more  than  all  fiis; 
money." 

"The  example  for  discipline?" 

"Oh,  so  very  much  more,  senora !" 

"I  hope  it  mav  improve  the  rioting  dispositions  of 
the  rest."  She  looked  at  the  watch  on  her  wrist. 
"They  are  slow  about  finding  Mr.  Boulton.  I  am  sorrv 
— for  them,"  she  finished,  with  a  smile. 

"There  are  few  men  at  the  prison.    All  are  busy  now 

with  this  unfortunate "    A  loud  crack  of  rifles  was; 

heard  from  without.     "Ah!" 

"What  was  that?     The  execution?" 

"They  have  finished  now.  And  thev  will  bring  Mr.. 
Boulton  up." 

"I  hate  to  think  of  it — life  going  out  like  that,, 
but " 

The  general  turned  sharply  to  the  orderly  by  the 
door,  "Parato!" 

The  man  opened  the  door  and  called,  "Jeh  !  Parato  !" 
The  general  stood  by  the  table  waiting,  his  head  bent, 
one  finger  tapping  the  table.  The  second  orderly  en- 
tered and  remained  standing  just  inside  the  open  door. 
Mrs.  Boulton  rose,  smilingly,  and  turned  to  the  general, 
swinging  her  riding  crop  against  the  chair. 

"Well,  I  came  here  to  be  very  angry  and  vindictive. 
But,  after  all,  I  shall  not  even  let  Mr.  Boulton  give 
you  his  whole  opinion.  You  see,  he  has  been  under 
arrest  since  midnight,  and  will  not  be  in  a  very  forgiving 
mood.  We  can't  blame  him  either,  for  it  was  rather — 
unusual,  you  know.  When  you  don't  see  the  other  side, 
that  is." 

The  orderlies  were  watching  the  general:  his  head 
was  still  bent,  as  he  listened  and  tapped  the  table. 
They  looked  at  Mrs.  Boulton,  who  stood  smiling  and 
swinging  her  crop;  then  at  each  other  and,  simul- 
taneously, they  turned,  went  out,  closing  the  doors. 

"How  uncharitable  we  are  sometimes  before  we  ur> 
derstand,"  began  Mrs.  Boulton,  laughing  a  little.     Sh' 
became    conscious    of   the    closing    of    the    doors    and 
glanced  about. 

The  general  raised  his  eyes — just  his  eyes.  The  tap- 
ping ceased.     The  riding  crop  stopped  swinging. 

Marion  Delcomyn. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1915. 

Since  the  sale  of  vodka  was  prohibited  in  Russia 
many  strange  methods  have  been  developed  to  procure 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  recently  statements  have  come 
out  of  Russia  that  many  illicit  stills  have  been  un- 
earthed which  have  been  engaged  in  recovering  the 
alcohol  in  shellac.  The  shellac  is  divested  of  its  alco- 
hol by  distillation  and  a  crude  beverage  is  then  made 
to  be  sold  as  a  substitute  for  the  prohibited  old  wines 
and  vodka. 

^f    

The  Federal  government  has  perfected  a  tide-predict- 
ing machine,  which,  with  one  operator,  predicts  the 
tides  for  a  year  in  advance  at  any  port.  It  does  the 
work  of  100  men.  To  set  the  machine  for  any  station 
and  tabulate  the  tides  for  a  year  takes  not  m 
twelve   hours. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Professor  L.  Van  der  Essen,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Louvain.  Since  the  first  of  January 
he  has  been  lecturing  in  this  country  on  the  history  of 
Belgium. 

Chang-Hsu-Henry  Wang,  winner  of  the  Ten  Eyck 
prize  for  speaking,  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  at 
Yale,  is  a  native  of  Ningpo,  China.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1916.  His  subject  was  "China  and  the 
European  War."  Adding  interest  to  the  event  was  the 
fact  that  Morris  Hadley,  son  of  President  Hadley,  was 
a  contestant.  The  Ten  Eyck  prize  is  the  income  of  a 
fund  of  $2000. 

Abdul  Baha,  at  the  head  of  the  Bahaist  sect,  which  it 
is  asserted,  has  diverted  about  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  from  Mohammedanism,  is  now  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  spent  twenty-four  years  in  prison, 
being  released  when  sixty-five.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  began  his  public  work,  and  for  fifty-two  years  has 
proclaimed  his  faith.  For  it  he  was  imprisoned.  He 
travels  royally,  is  possessed  of  unbounded  zeal,  and  be- 
lieves himself  divinely  appointed. 

Miss  Louise  Lee  Schuyler,  who  has  been  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Science  for  distin- 
guished, service  for  humanity,  began  her  work  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  has  devoted  forty  years  of  her  life 
to  social  service  in  the  State  of  New  York.  She  is 
now  in  her  seventy-seventh  year.  During  the  Civil 
War  she  became  an  active  member  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
whose  work  it  was  to  organize  soldiers'  aid  societies 
and  receive  and  distribute  supplies  to  the  men  at  the 
front. 

Rear-Admiral  Sackville  Hamilton  Carden,  command- 
ing the  British  fleet  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, was  appointed  admiral  superintendent  of  the 
Malta  dockyard  in  1912.  His  father  was  the  late  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Carden,  of  Barname,  Templemore,  Ire- 
land. The  present  rear-admiral  entered  the  navy  in 
1870  and  became  a  commander  in  1894.  He  served  in 
the  Egyptian  war  of  1882  and  received  the  Khedive's 
bronze  star.  At  Suakim  and  Benin  he  received  fur- 
ther decorations  for  service  in  action. 

Frank  Thomas  Bullen,  the  English  novelist  and  lec- 
turer, noted  particularly  for  his  sea  stories,  is  now  an 
invalid  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  scarcely  make  his 
way  up  a  single  flight  of  stairs,  and  despite  the  wide 
circulation  of  his  books  fortune  has  not  come  his  way. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  obliged  to  depend  on  a  charitable 
contribution  of  thirty  shillings  a  week.  His  early  priva- 
tions as  errand  boy  and  nomad  before  he  took  to  the  sea 
and  later  to  authorship,  he  says,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
disease  which,  he  writes,  "is  bringing  me  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  to  my  end."  Among  his  best-known  books 
are  "A  Son  of  the  Sea,"  "Our  Heritage  of  the  Sea," 
and  "Idylls  of  the  Sea." 

Dr.  Ernest  E.  Just,  on  whom  the  Spingarn  medal  for 
the  highest  achievement  during  the  year  by  one  of  Afri- 
can descent  and  American  citizenship  has  just  been 
conferred,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Howard, 
Alabama,  University  Medical  School.  He  is  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  yet  he  has  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  scientists  of  repute,  no  less  a  one  than  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb  endorsing  his  original  work  in  physiology, 
biology,  and  zoology.  His  knowledge  of  biology  and  his 
critical  ability  are  of  an  unusually  high  and  lofty  order. 
In  the  work  that  he  devotes  to  Howard  University  he  is 
actuated  by  very  high  motives,  since  the  remuneration 
he  receives  is  only  a  fraction  of  his  nominal  salary. 

Horatio  William  Parker,  who  will  lecture  at  the 
University  of  California  summer  school,  is  the  only 
American  who  has  ever  won  two  $10,000  prizes  in 
grand  opera  competitions.  His  first  winner  and  best- 
known  work,  "Mona,"  was  written  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
studied  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  1885  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Royal  Conservatoire  of  Munich.  Since 
1894  he  has  been  professor  of  music  at  Yale.  His 
"Hora  Novissima,"  performed  in  England  at  the  Ches- 
ter Festival,  and  at  the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs, 
Worchester,  in  1889,  was  the  first  American  composi- 
tion ever  put  on  one  of  these  festival  programmes. 

Mrs.  Amy  Marcy  Cheney  Beach,  foremost  woman 
composer  of  this  country,  who  returned  last  September, 
after  meeting  with  a  most  favorable  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  German  critics,  occupies  a  some- 
what anomalous  position  among  American  composers 
and  soloists,  in  that  she  received  her  musical  education 
at  home,  so  to  speak.  Her  first  teacher  was  her  mother, 
hut  she  never  studied  abroad.  At  the  age  of  four  she 
could  play  and  improvise.  At  seventeen  she  performed 
brilliant  solo  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Since  1885  she  has  been  playing  and  composing, 
and  has  been  a  soloist  in  many  of  the  leading  orchestras 
of  the  country.  While  in  Munich  Mrs.  Beach  composed 
I  In-  Panama  Hymn,"  used  as  the  official  hymn  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

arry   Thomas    Cory,    who   has   been    awarded   the 

inas  Fitch   Rowland  prize  for   1914  for  his  paper, 

Irrgation   and   River  Control  in  the  Colorado  River 

lelta,"   is   the  engineer   who  had  personal   charge   of 


diverting  the  Colorado  River  from  running  into  Salton 
Sea,  1906-07,  and  is  the  second  man  to  bring  the  coveted 
prize  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  a  native  of  Indiana, 
but  for  years  has  lived  in  San  Francisco.  He  studied 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  after  returning  be- 
came dean  of  the  engineering  department  and  professor 
of  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Then  after  considerable  railroad  work  he  became  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  For  five  years,  commencing  in  1905,  he  was 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  associated  Harriman 
lines  in  Arizona,  and  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  Mexico.  He  is  the  author  (with  T.  Cory)  of 
"Manual  of  United  States  System  of  Land  Surveying," 
in  addition  to  numerous  scientific  papers  and  technical 
reports.  His  recent  article  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project,  just  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  is  one  of  the  weightiest  pronouncements  that 
has  yet  been  made  on  that  subject. 

■■» 

JAPANESE  TAPESTRY. 


For  centuries  Japanese  weavers  in  silk  have  been 
famed  for  their  exquisite  tapestry  work,  or  tsuzure- 
nisliiki,  as  it  is  known  in  the  native  tongue.  Nowhere 
are  more  artistic  productions  wrought,  and  along  cer- 
.tain  lines  the  Japanese  workman  with  his  tiny  hand- 
loom  creates  a  tapestry  which  no  other  race  has  so 
far  equaled. 

How  long  Japan  has  been  cultivating  the  art  of 
weaving  pictures  from  silk  and  gold  in  this  manner  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  some  of  the  national  speci- 
mens of  silk  brocade  are  very  old,  and  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  art  has  been  known  since  Japan's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  China  in  the  very  remote  past. 

With  the  development  of  the  art  the  method  of 
weaving  naturally  became  more  and  more  complex,  and 
its  best  achievements  objects  of  real  beauty,  such  as 
only  a  true  artist  could  conceive  and  produce.  Silk 
brocade  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  very  high- 
est attainment  of  the  weaver's  art,  and  the  most  highly 
prized  of  all  textiles.  Of  course,  wall  hangings,  and 
ornaments,  as  well  as  dresses,  of  such  costly  material 
could  be  afforded  only  by  great  personages,  like  princes 
and  nobles ;  and  even  these  wore  them,  or  showed  them, 
only  on  the  most  important  occasion.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  artists  equal  to  this  task,  and  the  expense 
and  difficulty  of  producing  successful  brocade,  it  was 
woven  on  but  a  very  small  scale  until  the  opening  of 
the  Meiji  era,  when  improved  machinery  was  intro- 
duced and  great  progress  was  made  in  the  making  of 
tsuzure-nishiki. 

The  master  to  whom  the  nation  owes  most  of  these 
later  achievements  is  Mr.  Jimbei  Kawashima  of  Kyoto, 
the  artist  selected  by  the  late  emperor  to  weave  the 
masterpiece  of  the  Peace  Palace  of  The  Hague.  The 
work  is  now  nearing  completion,  while  the  Peace 
Palace  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  the  midst  of  the 
war.  The  late  Emperor  of  Japan,  wishing  to  signalize 
his  approval  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  institution, 
decided  to  furnish  the  wall  decoration  for  one  of  the 
rooms.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  size  of  the 
pieces  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  would 
be  of  greater  dimensions  than  anything  before  at- 
tempted. The  artist  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, and  at  once  had  a  new  loom  and  enlarged  room  to 
house  it  built,  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  great 
task  were  soon  installed.  The  tapestry  was  to  consist 
of  six  pieces,  three  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long.  The 
process  is  unimaginably  slow,  more  than  a  day  being 
occupied  in  advancing  three  inches;  and  in  case  of  a 
very  delicate  bit  of  scenery  only  about  half  an  inch  a 
day  can  be  done. 

Usually  the  brocade  weaver  prefers  scenes  from  Jap- 
anese life  or  history,  but  for  the  palace  of  the  imperial 
crown  prince  European  paintings  were  taken  for 
models,  the  results  proving  very  satisfactory.  One  of 
the  largest  pieces  of  silk  tapestry  in  the  palace  is 
eighteen  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  represents  the 
Hyakka-hyakucho,  or  scene  of  a  hundred  birds  and 
flowers.  This  piece  took  several  years  to  complete,  and 
the  bird  and  flower  effects  are  wonderfully  lifelike  and 
beautiful.  Another  fine  piece,  seven  feet  by  twelve,  rep- 
resenting a  dog  carrying  an  object  in  its  mouth,  was 
presented  to  the  imperial  Russian  crown  prince  by  the 
imperial  family  of  Japan.  An  admirable  specimen  of 
tsusure-nishiki  from  Japan  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Chicago 
museum,  the  piece  measuring  thirteen  by  twenty-two 
feet.  Some  of  the  greater  masterpieces,  however,  are 
in  possession  of  the  imperial  family. 

In  the  coking  regions  near  Pittsburgh,  where  pas- 
senger traffic  is  heavy  morning  and  night  and  amounts 
to  practically  nothing  at  other  times,  motor  buses  are 
doing  a  large  part  of  the  carrying  of  laborers  to  and 
from  their  work.  Thousands  are  carried  with  ease 
during  the  rush  hours  of  the  day. 

■■»    

After  January  1,  1916,  brandy  which  is  used  for  forti- 
fying sweet  wines  will  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  $1.10  a 
proof  gallon.  The  sweet  wine  makers  of  California 
say  the  additional  cost  of  making  port,  sherry,  muscat, 
and  angelica  will  be  several  million  dollars  a  year. 
^■^ 

Since  the  Centennial  Exposition  an  entirely  new  in- 
dustry in  mining  and  metallurgy  has  been  developed 
through  the  production  of  aluminum.  No  aluminum  was 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale  in  1876. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Perfect  Hour. 
The  white  moon  lights 

The  woodland  aisles ; 
From  leafy  heights 

A  voice  beguiles ; 
The  bower  lone 

Adds,  too,  its  wiles   .    .    . 
Beloved  one ! 

The  lake  gives  back 

In  graceful  sweep 
The  willow  black, 

Where  the  winds  weep 
At  eve :  'twould  seem 

A  bliss  too  deep   .    .    . 
O,  let  us  dream ! 

From  out  the  sky, 

Lit  by  a  glow 
Of  palest  dye 

From  Luna's  bow, 
Descends  a  calm 

On  all  below  .    .    . 
O,  perfect  balm  ! 

Come  to  the  tryst, 

Draw  near  to  me ; 
Speak,  while  I  list 

In  ecstasy : 
My  soul  alone 

Belongs  to  thee   .    .    . 
O,  Love,  my  own ! 
-Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Verlaine  by  Flora  A 
Bradley. 

» 

"O  Fair!  O  Sweet!  When  I  Do  Look  on  Thee." 
O  fair !  O  sweet !  when  I  do  look  on  thee, 
In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree  ; 
Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 
This  you  hear  is  not  my  tongue, 

Which  once  said  what  I  conceived ; 

For  it  was  of  use  bereaved, 
With   a  cruel   answer   stung. 

No !  though  tongue  to  roof  be  cleaved, 
Fearing  lest  he  chastised  be, 
Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

O  fair !  O  sweet !  when  I  do  look  on  thee, 

In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree; 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

Just  accord  all  music  makes : 
In  thee  just  accord  excelleth, 
Where  each  part  in  such  peace  dwelleth, 

One  of  other,  beauty   takes. 
Since  then  truth  to  all  minds  telleth 

That  in  these  lives  harmony, 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

O  fair !   O  sweet !  when  I  do  look  on  thee, 

In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree ; 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

They  that  heaven  have  known,  do  say 
That  whoso  that  grace  obtaineth 
To  see  what  fair  sight  there  reigneth, 

Forced   are   to   sing   alway. 

So  then,  since  that  heaven  remaineth 

In  thy  face,  I  plainly  see : 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

O  fair !  O  sweet !  when  I  do  look  on  thee, 

In  whom  all  joys  so  well  agree ; 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. 

Sweet  !  think  not  I  am  at  ease, 

For   because   my   chief  part   singeth: 
This  song,  from  death's  sorrow  springeth, 

As  to  swan  in  last  disease. 

For  no  dumbness  nor  death  bringeth 

Stay  to  true  love's  melody : 

Heart  and  soul  do  sing  in  me. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Dawn  on  the  Irish  Coast. 
M-anam  aig  Dia !     But  there  it  is, 

The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland  ! 
God's  angels  lifting  the  night's  black  veil 

From  the  fair,   sweet  face  of  my  sireland. 
O,  Ireland,   isn't  it  grand  you  look, 

Like  a  bride  in  her  rich  adornin'. 
And  with  all  the  pent-up  love  of  my  heart 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  mornin'. 

This  one  short  hour  pays  lavishly  back 

For  many   a  year  of  mourning ; 
I'd   almost   venture   another   flight, 

There's  so  much  joy  in  returning — 
Watching  out   for   the   hallowed   shore, 

All  other  attractions  scornin' ; 
O,  Ireland,  don't  you  hear  me  shout? 

I  bid  you  top  of  the  mornin'. 

Ho-ho  !     Upon  Cliona's  shelving  strand, 

The  surges  are  grandly  beating, 
And  Kerry  is  pushing  her  headlands  out 

To   give   us   a   kindly   greeting ; 
Into   the  shore  the  seabirds  fly 

On  pinions  that  know  no  drooping ; 
And  out  from  the  cliffs  with  welcome  charged 

A  million  waves  come  trooping. 

O,  kindly,  generous  Irish  land, 

So  leal  and  fair  and  loving, 
No  wonder  the  wandering  Celt  should  think 

And  dream  of  you  in  his  roving! 
The  alien  home  may  have  gems  and  gold — 

Shadows  may  never  have  gloomed  it ; 
But  the  heart  will  sigh  -for  the  absent  land, 

Where  the  love-light  first  illumed  it. 

And  doesn't  old  Cove  look  charming  there, 

Watching  the  old  waves'  motion, 
Leaning  her  back  against  the  hills., 

And  the  tips  of  her  toes  in  the  ocean? 
I  wonder  I  don't  hear  Shandon's  bells ! 

Ah,  maybe  their  chiming's  over, 
For  it's  many  a  year  since  I  began 

The  life  of  a  Western  rover. 

For  thirty  summers,  asthore  machree. 

Those  cliffs  I  now  feast  my  eyes  on 
Ne'er  met  my  vision,  save  when  they  rose 

Over  memory's  dim  horizon. 
Even  so,  'twas  grand  and  fair  they  seemed 

In  the  landscape  spread  before  me; 
But  dreams  are  dreams,  and  my  eyes  would  ope 

To  see  Texas'  skies  o'er  me.  — John  Locke. 
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WITH  THE  TIN  GODS. 


Mrs.    Horace  Tremlett    Describes    an    Adventurous   Journey 
into  Nigeria. 


Mrs.  Horace  Tremlett,  author  of  "With  the  Tin 
Gods,"  is  a  breezy  little  person,  with  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  keen  eye  for  color.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  many  white  women  to  go  into  Nigeria  on  a  pros- 
pecting trip  for  tin  mines.  But  when  Mrs.  Tremlett 
half  jokingly  said  that  she  would  like  to  accompany 
her  husband  on  his  expedition  from  England  into  this 
strange  land  he  took  her  at  her  word  and  bought  her 
ticket.  So  she  went  with  him  into  a  country  that  gave 
her  material  for  a  delightful  volume  of  adventures, 
some  amusing,  some  rather  hazardous. 

Mrs.  Tremlett's  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  friendly  and 
interested  feminine  spectator  of  a  man's  game;  but  she 
is  not  so  deeply  engrossed  in  the  serious  business  of 
discovering  valuable  tin  ore  that  she  can  not  stop  to 
notice  the  queer  people  that  she  meets — some  white 
and  some  black — what  they  wear  and  what  they  have 
■  to  eat.  She  has  a  vivid  way  of  telling  what  she  sees, 
and  a  way  of  seeing  what  is  picturesque.  While  she 
disclaims  being  the  possessor  of  an  unusual  amount 
of  pluck,  it  must  have  required  a  measure  of  that 
quality  for  even  the  deadly  solemn  and  dreary  em- 
barkation which  she  describes: 

But  the  spirit  of  gayety  and  freedom  that  usually  prevails 
on  board  ship  seemed  strangely  absent;  and,  as  I  looked  from 
one  face  to  another,  it  dawned  on  me  that  the  atmosphere 
of  a  West  Coast  boat  was  unlike  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  is  no  real  community  of 
interests  in  W.  A.  Each  man  is  a  unit  going  out  to  work  for 
as  short  a  spell  and  as  big  pay  as  he  can  contrive,  and  a  bond 
of  common  suffering  is  about  the  only  tie  that  unites  them. 
No  one  is  going  home.  There  are  no  homes  to  go  to.  There 
is  no  cheery  looking  forward,  we  all  know  that  we  are  leav- 
ing the  best  things  behind  us,  and  the  universal  expression 
is  one  of  philosophical  resignation.  We  all  go  because  we 
must,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  from  the  callow  Liverpool  clerk, 
in  his  new  clothes,  ready  to  face  the  world  with  a  brave  yet 
anxious  smile,  to  the  hard  and  bitter  old  nut  of  thirty  years' 
Coast  experience,  who  has  looked  on  death,  disease,  and  every 
vile  form  of  suffering,  who  knows  the  worst,  and  doesn't 
care  a  curse,  or  who  hears  him  say  it. 

There  were  about  eighty  passengers,  and  of  these  ten  were 
women,  an  unusually  large  number  for  a  Coast  boat.  Three 
were  well  fed  and  aimless  ladies  going  out  for  the  winter  to 
sustain  their  presumably  frail  constitutions  in  the  Canary 
Isles.  Three  were  American  missionaries,  plain  to  the  point 
of  sin,  but  with  the  sacred  zeal  of  holy  martyrs  beaming 
from  their  gooseberry  eyes.  They  spent  their  days  buried  in 
Bibles  and  Hausa  grammars,  and  their  nice  shiny  hair  was 
brushed  up  from  their  nice  shiny  foreheads  in  the  most 
courageous  way.  I  never  spoke  to  them,  but  I  often  sat  lost 
in  admiration  at  their  single-hearted"  earnestness  and  fixity 
of  purpose — a  feeling  I  have  no  hope  was  ever  reciprocated. 
The  three  others  were  just  women.  Two  wives  going  out 
for  a  few  months  to  join  their  husbands  stationed  along  the 
Coast,  and  a  little  black-eyed  speck  of  a  thing  who  had  never 
left  hers,  who  nursed  him  when  he  had  fever,  and  bullied  him 
when  he  was  well,  although  she  hardly  reached  higher  than 
his  heart.  For  the  first  few  days  we  had  all  wandered  dis- 
consolately around,  tears  very  near  the  surface,  till  we 
gradually  discovered  that  we  had  most  of  us  left  a  baby  at 
home  ;  after  which  we  foregathered  and  contentedly  chanted 
the  praises  of  our  offspring,  each  of  her  own,  and  nobody 
listening  to   any  one   else. 

From  this  and  the  following  paragraph  one  gathers 
that  Mrs.  Tremlett  does  not  take  the  missionary  entirely 
seriously,  in  spite  of  good  intentions: 

Funny  little  figures  they  looked  as  they  strode  off  manfully 
through  the  long  grass,  in  their  divided  skirts  and  sun  hel- 
mets, followed  by  their  dusky  disciples,  most  of  whom  were 
women  and  children.  Every  one  was  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  the  thought  that  they  were  venturing  alone  and  unpro- 
tected into  Pagan  territory  apparently  caused  them  no  uneasi- 
ness whatever.  One  can  not  help  admiring  their  courage  and 
enterprise,  even  if  the  benefit  that  the  natives  derive  from 
religious  teaching  is  not  very  obvious ;  and  one  feels  that 
women  who  can  sacrifice  the  whole  of  their  lives  for  an  ideal 
are  certainly  made  of  the  right  stuff.  One  does,  however, 
rather  wonder  if  they  quite  realize  the  effect  they  produce 
upon  the  native  mind,  which  I  am  convinced  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  which  they  fondly  imagine. 

A  Resident  once  told  us  an  amusing  case  which  occurred 
in  his  district  not  long  ago.  Mr.  T.,  he  said,  was  a  well- 
known  missionary  who  returned  to  the  field  of  his  labors, 
taking  with  him  bis  wife  and  also  the  wives  of  two  other 
missionaries  who  were  still  out  there.  These,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  were  met  by  their  respective  husbands  and  escorted 
back  to  their  stations,  and  their  proceedings  eventually  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Emir  of  Zaria,  who  unfortunately  does  not 
much  like  missionaries.  "Nevertheless,"  he  said  to  the  Resi- 
dent, "that  Mr.  T.  is  the  greatest  white  man  we  have  seen 
in  these  parts.  He  arrived  up  here  ten  days  ago  with  his 
three  wives,  and  before  he  had  been  here  a  week  he  had 
dashed  away  two  of  them  to  his  friends.  He  is  doubtless  a 
great  and  influential  man  in  his  own  country?" 

A  dash,  be  it  known,  is  a  small  present,  or  tip  ! 

On  its  arrival  at  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  when  still 
half  a  mile  out  from  Sierra  Leone,  the  ship  was  met 
by  a  multitude  of  the  primitive  native  canoes,  manned 
by  naked  savages.  But  evidences  of  civilization  were 
not  lacking  in  the  later  arrivals  it  appears,  for: 

They  were  followed  in  a  more  leisurely  and  decorous  fash- 
ion by  boats,  also  containing  colored  people,  but  clothed  and 
apparently  in  their  right  mind ;  and  these  climbed  up  the 
companion  way  and  swarmed  in  dozens  all  over  the  decks 
and  into  the  saloons,  taking  possession  of  the  ship  with  an 
assurance  that  utterly  prostrated  the  P.  M-,  who  has  his  own 
ideas  about  the  proper  treatment  of  natives.  No  one  appeared 
to  resent  their  behavior,  and  they  crowded  into  the  drawing- 
room,  lolling  about  on  the  settees  and  chairs,  and  making 
themselves  comfortable  with  their  cushions — but  not  with 
mine,  because  I  rushed  in  and  rescued  them  before  it  was  too 
late.  Some  of  them  thumped  out  hymns  and  cake  walks  with 
merciless  enthusiasm  on  the  piano,  while  the  others  whistled 
or  sang  the  tune  in  various  and  divergent  keys.  They  had 
evidently  come  on  board  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  every 
black  face  was  decorated  with  an  expansive  and  genial  grin 
of  pleasure. 

The  men  were  dressed  in  decent  ready-made  suits  of  dark 
Uveed    or    cloth,    and   though    adorned    with    a   good    deal    of 


jewelery  in  the  way  of  watch  chains,  pins,  and  rings,  were 
quite  presentable ;  but  their  womenfolk  were  the  most  ludi- 
crous caricatures  of  civilization  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Many  of  them  wore  silk  and  satin  dresses,  frilled,  gathered, 
and  draped  about  their  bulky  figures,  and  of  the  most  conflict- 
ing and  impossible  hues.  Red  and  yellow  appeared  to  be  the 
most  popular  colors,  although  purple  and  green  ran  a  close 
second  ;  and  I  remember  a  very  striking  costume  of  emerald 
green  velvet,  with  bright  pink  satin  facings  and  frills  of  deep, 
coffee-colored  lace,  that  surely  must  have  been  the  envy  of 
all  beholders.  Huge  hats  of  grotesque  shapes  were  perched  in- 
differently on  their  black  woolly  heads.  Magenta  feathers 
strove  with  scarlet  poppies,  and  vivid  blue  roses  wrestled  with 
yellow  ribbons  on  a  mauve  hat.  No  scheme  of  color,  it  seemed, 
was  taboo,  provided  it  was  violent  enough  to  make  one  blink. 
Bangles  and  chains,  composed  of  everything,  from  colored 
glass  to  fine  gold,  jingled  and  rattled  as  they  moved  about, 
and  glistened  equally  with  their  coal-black  eyes  and  gleaming 
white  teeth.  They  chattered  and  gibbered  like  a  troop  of 
monkeys,  and  pandemonium  reigned  on  board  for  several 
hours.  It  transpired  that  they  were  the  native  aristocracy  of 
Sar'  Leone,  merchants  and  traders  with  their  ladies,  who 
made  a  point  of  boarding  the  mail  boat  whenever  possible, 
generally  to  bid  farewell  to  one  of  their  number  who  is  travel- 
ing down  the  Coast.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  a  spree ;  and,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  ship's 
cargo  depends  upon  their  good-will,  they  are  encouraged  to 
make  the   most   of  the  occasion. 

But  in  spite  of  some  objectionable  qualities  in  the 
natives,  Mrs.  Tremlett  is  not  deterred  from  dropping 
immediately  into  the  enjoyment  of  her  adventure.  At 
Lagos,  -where  she  visits,  before  the  party  starts  out  on 
the  business  of  its  quest  for  tin,  she  writes: 

Lagos  was  hot.  Yes,  indeed.  But  after  two  years  spent  at 
home  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  get  warmed  through,  what  a  treat 
it  was  to  sizzle  gratefully  in  the  green  shade  and  watch  the 
heat  shimmering  on  the  ground  outside,  the  gay  orange  and 
blue  lizards  darting  up  and  down  the  fern-decked  trunks  of 
the  palm  trees,  and  the  tiny  yellow  and  scarlet  birds  flitting 
from  bush  to  bush,  singing  their  strange  unearthly  little  tunes. 
I  thought  of  the  foggy,  crowded  streets  at  home,  of  the  cold 
winds  whistling  through  the  bare  trees,  of  all  the  pinched  and 
starving  people  in  the  cities,  of  the  bleak  and  desolate  moor- 
lands ;  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  realize  that  most  of  the 
people  I  knew  were  pitying  me  for  having  gone  to  such  a 
God-forsaken  and  pestilential  spot  as  Lagos. 

One  is  inclined  to  agree  with  her  friends  and  to  be 
glad  of  living  in  "God's  country"  after  reading  a  bit 
of  description  like  the  following,  in  spite  of  the  strange 
beauty  suggested : 

And  so  one  bright  morning  we  set  off  on  our  four  days' 
journey  into  Northern  Nigeria,  in  a  beautiful  new  Pullman 
car,  with  our  baggage  and  boys   in  a  truck  behind  us. 

The  scenery  on  the  way  up  baffles  description.  On  the  first 
day  we  ran  through  a  dense  jungle,  greener  than  one  would 
believe  green  could  be.  Trees,  bushes,  creepers,  and  vines  of 
all  known  and  unknown  varieties  were  tangled  and  twisted 
together,  and  formed  an  absolutely  impenetrable  mass  of  vege- 
tation, averaging  perhaps  twenty  feet  high,  but  with  numerous 
tall  palms  and  feathery  tree-ferns  towering  above  it.  Occa- 
sionally a  dark  opening,  like  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  could  be 
seen,  where  the  natives  had  beaten  a  track  from  one  hidden 
village  to  another ;  and  in  places  where  the  bush  had  been 
cut  away  from  the  track  one  caught  glimpses  of  the  black 
slimy  mud  from  whence  all  this  luxuriance  sprang.  Hundreds 
of  loathsome  gray  land-crabs  oozed  in  and  out  amongst  the 
unwholesome  pink  roots,  or  sprawled  sideways  across  the  pools 
of  evil-smelling  water. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  this  land  of  horrid  luxuri- 
ance is  the  gentle  crocodile.     Mrs.  Tremlett  remarks : 

The  Niger  at  Jebba  is  a  swift-flowing,  muddy  expanse  of 
water  having  on  either  side  wide  banks  of  hard,  dry  sand,  the 
whole  bed  being  nearly  a  mile  across.  Crocodiles  lurk  in  its 
murky  depths,  or  lie  just  under  the  water  ready  to  rush  out 
and  seize  the  unwary  passer-by,  which  they  do  after  first 
disabling  him  by  a  mighty  blow  with  their  huge  snout.  Some- 
times they  can  be  seen  lying  asleep  on  the  hot,  dry  sand  with 
their  mouths  wide  open,  looking  from  the  distance  as  if  they 
were  snoring  loudly,  but  whether  they  do  so  or  not  nobody 
seemed  able  to  say.  With  the  advent  of  the  railway  many 
of  them  have  retreated  up  the  river,  but  we  were  told  that  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  so  numerous  and  so  voracious  that 
women  and  children  were  never  allowed  to  go  near  the  river, 
excepting  to  bathe  and  to  wash  their  clothes  in  the  semi- 
circular enclosures,  which  are  still  standing  in  several  places. 
When  the  railway  camp  was  first  started,  crocodile  fishing 
was  quite  a  popular  pastime.  A  stout  line  was  baited  with 
a  dead  chicken,  and  attached  to  a  heavy  buoy,  which  was  left 
floating  over-night.  Early  in  the  morning  it  was  invariably  dis- 
covered by  some  hapless  croc  in  search  of  a  breakfast,  and 
hastily  swallowed,   hook  and  bait  together. 

The  Nigerian  native  is  not  a  very  valiant  person,  and  I 
believe  will  seldom  attack  a  crocodile,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  risky  nature  of  the  proceedings. 
Moreover,  at  certain  places,  notably  at  Lake  Tatabu,  the  croc 
is  held  in  the  greatest  respect,  whether  as  a  sort  of  fetish 
to  be  worshipped,  or  as  a  malignant  devil  to  be  appeased, 
does  not  seem  very  clear.  They  are  easily  the  most  evil- 
looking  animals  I  have  seen  ;  their  blear  green  eyes  seem  to 
know  the  sin  of  all  the  ages,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  frequently  eat  their  own  babies  before  they  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  interior  are  less  sophisti- 
cated than  those  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  a  Christmas 
party  given  to  one  of  their  villages  they  appear  to  great 
advantage.  They  have  naturally  fine  manners,  are 
clean,  and  their  native  costumes  are  attractively  de- 
scribed. Song  and  the  dance  are  the  order  of  the  day; 
there  are  great  bonfires  and  much  playing  of  native 
instruments ;  resulting  in  "a  joyous  pandemonium  of 
noise,  which  resounded  to  the  hills  and  back  again." 
Among  the  dancers  one  of  the  star  performers  is  thus 
described: 

But  the  piece  de  resistance  was  the  performance  of  a 
weighty  and  solemn-looking  lady,  who  did  what  on  paper  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  an  impossibility.  Wrapped  in  a  thick, 
colored  blanket,  she  swayed  sinuously  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
tomtoms,  till,  the  spirit  moving  her,  she  suddenly  gave  a  sur- 
prising leap  into  the  air,  and  came  down  flat  on  the  hard 
earth  in  an  upright  sitting  position,  her  feet  spread  out  stiffly 
before  her  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  no  expression  whatever  on 
her  stolid  black  face.  Over  and  over  again  she  performed 
this  amazing  feat,  and  each  time  the  terrific  thud  was  greeted 
with  loud  and  rapturous  applause,  and  hoarse  shouts  of  wild 
appreciation.  One  or  two  intrepid  souls  tried  to  follow  her 
example,  and  a  crazy  spirit  of  abandon  seemed  to  seize  all  the 
women.      They   snorted    and   whinnied   like   frightened   horses, 


whistled  through  their  noses  in  a  most  original  manner, 
crawled  and  writhed  about  in  the  dust,  or  whirled  madly 
round  and  round  till  they  dropped  dazed  and  panting  to  the 
ground. 

Mrs.  Tremlett's  view  of  the  heathenish  religion  of 
the  African  natives  is  quite  a  tolerant  one.  in  spite  of 
the  hideous  idols  of  their  worship  and  the  human  sac- 
rifices. She  suggests  that  there  is  some  reason  behind 
it  all,  summing  up  her  observations  as  follows : 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty  about 
such  things  on  the  strength  of  a  few  months'  desultory  so- 
journing in  the  country,  and  I  only  mention  them  with  due 
respect  to  what  other  people  may  have  to  say  ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  could  gather,  these  Ju-ju  sacrifices  are  performed  in  the 
same  spirit  that  provided  the  calf  for  slaughter  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  in  more  recent 
days,  if  one  may  say  so,  is  responsible  for  the  collection  plate 
in  church.  There  is  always  a  desire,  in  even  the  most 
civilized  of  people,  to  propitiate  the  powers  above  them,  and 
there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  tried 
to  bargain  with  the  Almighty;  but,  apart  from  this  natural 
tendency,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  terrible  Some- 
thing in  Africa  that  demands  the  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  back  into  the  dark  ages,  every  ounce 
of  good  in  the  country  has  been  paid  for  by  blood,  right 
through  the  long  succession  of  internal  wars,  in  which  one 
tribe  existed  only  by  exterminating  another,  up  to  our  own 
times,  when  hosts  of  white  men  gave  up  their  lives  to  make 
South  Africa  a  home  for  future  generations,  the  history  of 
West  Africa  has  been  one  long  story  of  human  sacrifice.    .    .    . 

Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  learn  that  this  sarcophagous 
deity  is  merely  a  great  natural  law,  by  which  a  new  country, 
like  a  lusty  young  man,  requires  blood  and  strong  meat  to 
build  up  its  tissues;  and  that  at  a  later  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment it  can  only  digest  the  peptonized  foods  of  civilization. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  native 
attitude  toward  the  invading  English.  A  quotation  is 
given  from  a  conversation  with  a  well-known  Emir  in 
Northern  Nigeria : 

"It  is  not,"  he  said,  "that  we  like  your  rule,  but  then 
neither  do  we  like  your  guns.  We  have  nothing  here  to  fight 
you  with,  and  it  is  bad  for  our  people  to  be  killed  and  wounded 
by  an  enemy  which  they  can  not  see.  And  so  we  are  trying 
to  remain  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  possible,  for  we  know 
that  soon  you  will  all  go  away  and  we  shall  have  our  country 
again  in  our  own  hands." 

"Don't  make  any  mistake  about  that,"  said  the  Resident ; 
"Englishmen  are  here  to  stay  for  always,  we  are  not  going 
away.'' 

The  Emir,  I  am  sure,  wore  that  look  of  ineffable  wisdom 
with  which  those  grave  old  gentlemen  so  often  regard  us, 
a  sort  of  tolerant  and  grandfatherly  amusement  at  our  youth 
and  enthusiasm.  "I  think  you  will  go  away,"  he  replied 
politely,  "because  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  this  country 
is  not  good  for  white  men.  They  get  ill  here  and  many  of 
them  die."  "When  one  dies  another  will  take  his  place. 
There  are  plenty  of  Englishmen,"  said  the  Resident.  "But 
your  women  do  not  come,"  persisted  the  Emir,  "and  that  is 
how  we  know  that  you  are  not  here  to  stay  forever.  If  I  go 
on  a  visit  to  a  far  land,  I  leave  my  women  safely  at  my 
home.  I  am  away  for  a  short  time  only,  and  I  can  do  with- 
out them.  But  if  I  am  going  to  live  in  the  land  altogether, 
to  make  my  home  there,  to  grow  crops  and  to  rear  cattle, 
then  I  need  my  women,  and  I  wish  to  have  my  children 
around  me  so  that  they  may  also  take  root  in  the  new  country. 
White  men  and  black  men  are  alike  in  this,  it  is  nature.  Only 
the  young  men  come  here,  those  whose  blood  is  hot  and  those 
who  seek  adventure.  The  older  men,  the  women  and  children 
do  not  come.  Soon  you  will  grow  tired  of  a  land  where  you 
are  always  a  stranger,  where  you  have  no  home  ;  then  you  will 
come  here  no  more,  and  we  shall  rule  the  country  again  as  our 
fathers  have  always  done  before  us.  But,"  he  added  cour- 
teously, "it  is  good  that  you  have  been  here.  You  have  taught 
us  many  things,  and  you  have  cleaned  the  country  of  many  bad 
men  and  many  evil  habits ;  and  we  thank  you.  We  shall 
always  remember  that  the  white  man  was  sent  us  by  Allah  to 
punish  us  for  much  that  was  wrong  and  to  teach  us  to  do 
better." 

Mrs.  Tremlett  has  something  to  say  of  the  white 
man's  engineering  feats,  and  of  the  railroads;  and 
there  are  a  couple  of  chapters  in  her  volume  describing 
the  methods  of  mining  for  tin  and  the  conditions  under 
which  *the  work  is  done.  But  although  she  covers  this 
ground  interestingly  and  comprehensively,  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  things  that  affect  her  personally  as 
a  woman  in  a  strange  and  alien  land.  Of  the  great  en- 
chantment of  the  place  she  says: 

Out  in  the  cool  and  silent  darkness  amongst  towering  tree 
ferns  and  lofty  palm  trees,  fire-flies  glinted  in  the  bush  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  sky  was  brilliant  with  unfamiliar  stars. 
A  delicious  scent  of  tropical  flowers  was  in  the  air,  and  I  felt 
stealing  over  me  the  fatal  fascination  of  the  West  Coast,  a 
sort  of  insidious  sweetness,  which  like  the  first  taste  of  some 
deadly  narcotic  conceals  the  bitterness  of  its  poison.  I  can 
easily  understand  now  why  men  return  again  and  again  to  its 
allurements,  and  why,  once  they  are  caught  in  its  spell,  they 
will  forsake  home  and  country,  domestic  joys  and  the  delights 
of  civilization  to  follow  the  call  of  Africa. 

And  elsewhere : 

There  is  an  extraordinary  sense  of  exhilaration  in  being 
alone  in  the  wild  places  of  the  earth,  away  from  the  crowding 
thoughts  and  fears  of  other  people.  One's  spirit  seems  to  ex- 
pand in  the  illimitable  space,  and  all  the  petty  cares  of  ordi- 
nary existence  fade  away  into  nothing  at  all.  The  open-air 
life  and  the  lack  of  comfort  and  luxury  harden  one's  muscles, 
and  sharpen  one's  senses  to  a  fresher  appreciatoin  ;  and  one's 
brain  relapses  into  a  restful  condition  of  placid  inertia,  which 
at  home  would  very  soon  land  one  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  is 
delightful  not  to  be  obliged  to  think.  There  are  no  boring 
questions  of  clothes  or  conventions  to  be  considered,  no  social 
duties,  no  domestic  ones  to  be  done  or  dodged  ;  it  never  mat- 
ters at  all  what  the  time  is,  or  what  the  day  of  the  week  : 
and  how  blessed  a  relief  it  is  to  leave  off  bothering,  and 
arranging,  and  explaining,  only  those  who  have  experienced  it 
can  understand.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  earthly  realization  of  per- 
fect peace — or  would  be,  if  it  were  not  that  every  one  who 
goes  there  probably  takes  with  him  his  own  little  private 
devil  to  worry  him  and  keep  him  human. 

The  book  is  packed  with  freshly  humorous  and  color- 
ful incidents  of  native  life  and  of  the  adventures  of  the 
white  explorers.  It  is  not  only  original  and  enter- 
taining, but  informative.  A  number  of  illustrations 
from  photographs  of  native  life  add  interest  to  tl 
rative. 

With   the  Tin   Gods.     By  Mrs.   Horao 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3.50. 
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The  Chalk  Line. 

A  title  that  has  two  meanings  is  generally  a 
good  one.  In  Anne  Warwick's  novel  the 
"chalk  line"  symbolically  points  out  that  line 
of  demarcation  which  separates  the  declassce 
woman  from  her  former  associates,  even  while 
it  seems  to  be  merely  the  warning  barrier 
separating  the  cholera  patient  and  the  well 
people  in  the  Shanghai  bungalow  which  is 
the  scene  of  Miss  Warwick's  story. 

There  is  a  marked  suggestion  of  future 
"dramatization  in  the  opening  chapters  of  "The 
'Chalk  Line.'"  The  mise-en-scbne  is  so  ef- 
fective, the  situations  dovetail  so  neatly.  But 
;as  the  book  proceeds  character  analysis  de- 
velops at  the  expense  of  action,  which  fades 
-avay  in  the  enforced  inaction  of  the  quaran- 
•ttrne.  Which  probably  makes  "The  Chalk 
Line"  a  better  novel  than  it  started  out  to 
be.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  capital  story  of  tri- 
angular complications — only,  in  this  case,  they 
become  quadrangular,  as  there  is  a  third  man 
involved — and  the  woman  author  knows  how 
to  make  her  men  talk  and  act  like  men,  and 
not  like  the  emasculated  imaginings  of  the 
average  feminine  intellect. 

There  is  very  little  local  color  in  the  story, 
which  develops  in  the  virtual  imprisonment  al- 
ready alluded  to  of  the  four  people  involved. 
Anne  Warwick,  however,  proves  that  she  is 
"but  yet  a  woman"  by  her  inability  to  resist 
the  romantic  picture  of  three  men  wor- 
shipping at  the  shrine  of  one  lovely  woman  ; 
a  situation  that  has  appealed  to  women 
writers  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Chalk  Line.  By  Anne  Warner.  New 
Voti;  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Policy  of  Italy. 

The  gulf  separating  scientific  history  from 
journalistic  conjecture  is  especially  notice- 
able in  recent  works  which  purport  to  treat 
recent  European  relations  historically.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  pick 
up  a  work  like  that  of  Baron  di  San  Severino 
on  "Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy," 
which  is  not  the  expression  of  the  personal 
views  of  an  unofficial  student,  but  which  offers 
us  in  concise  and  well  arranged  form  the 
opinions  of  the  Italian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Signor  Tittoni,  as  expressed  in  his 
speeches  and  letters,  together  with  intelligent 
comment. 

On  the  whole  the  effect  is  refreshing  and 
tends  to  optimism.  Italy's  position  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  simply  that  of  a  country 
that  desired  peace  and  saw  it  in  a  purely  de- 


fensive alliance  with  powers  whose  Mediter- 
ranean interests  might  otherwise  conflict  with, 
her  own.  At  the  same  time  it  is  made  evi- 
dent that  for  Italy  the  policy  of  friendship 
with  England  and  France  was  considered  of 
equal  importance  with  the  Triple  Alliance  re- 
lationship and  less  necessary  to  bind  by  formaL 
ties. 

Particularly  refreshing  is  the  atmosphere 
throughout  the  book  of  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness in  diplomacy,  and  Americans  will 
be  especially  interested  in  seeing  the  Italian, 
government's  view  of  immigration  to  this 
country  as  an  economic  and  social  factor. 

Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy.  !%■ 
Damn  di  San  Severino.  New  York:  E.  P.  Duttnm 
&  Co.;    $2.50  net. 

Sheep's  Clothing. 

Here  we  have  another  of  Mr.  Vance's  vigor- 
ous and  compact  stories  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture. Its  heroine  is  Lydia  Craven,  who- 
crosses  the  Atlantic  to  America  in  order  to 
rejoin  her  father  and  to  escape  the  matri- 
monial designs  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
has  been  living  in  England.  She  finds  that 
her  father,  whom  she  hardly  knows,  is  a  pas- 
senger on  the  same  steamer,  and  when  she 
becomes  suspicious  of  his  dubious  companions, 
and  reputation  for  mystery  he  explains  to  heir 
in  strict  confidence  that  he  is  at  the  head  of 
the  British  secret  service.  But  when  a  valu- 
able necklace  has  been  stolen  we  begin  to 
understand  the  true  nature  of  Mr.  Craven's 
occupation. 

Lydia  is  a  nice  girl  and  we  watch  her  escape 
from  the  toils  with  much  interest  and  also 
much  confidence  that  there  will  be  one  among 
her  admirers  who  will  prove  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion.    And   of   course   there   is. 

Sheep's  Clothing.  By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
Eoston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


we  hope  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
There  axe   too    few    of   its   kind. 

California.  Painted  by  Sutton  Palmer.  De- 
scribed by  Mary  Austin.  New  York;  The  Mac- 
miltaa    Company;    $4  net. 


The  Congo. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  have  so  convenient 
■a  collection  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  poems.  Of 
werse  writers  there  is  an  overabundance,  but  of 
tpoets  a  famine,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  is  unques- 
tionably a  poet,  because  he  has  beautiful  things 
te  say  and  because  he  says  them  beautifully 
ranfl  strongly. 

There  are  five  sections  in  this  volume,  the 
jj  first  of  the  five  consisting  of  poems  intended 
h  to  be  read  aloud  or  chanted.  Perhaps  most 
1  of  Mr.  -Lindsay's  verse  is  more  than  ordi- 
J  narily  suited  to  such  use.  He  himself  strongly 
|  advocated  the  audible  appeal  of  poetry,  which 
1  thus  (derives  the  added  stress  of  the  reader's 
i  individuality.  Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  who 
j  write  an  admirable  preface,  speaks  of  poetry 
I  as  :a  song  art  and  it  is  possible  that  poetry 
vwnriH  gain  much  of  strength  under  such  a 
]  iest. 

[  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems.  By  Vachel 
j  Lindsay.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company: 
1  $1.25   net.  v     * 


California. 

California  is  best  advertised  by  pictures,  a 
fact  remembered  in  the  preparation  of  this 
beautiful  book,  inasmuch  as  Sutton  Palmer 
contributes  thirty-two  colored  plates  that 
ought  to  go  a  long  way  to  produce  a  stampede 
westward.  Only  those  who  have  seen  the 
land  and  seascapes  that  they  depict  will  be- 
lieve that  such  beauties  exist. 

But  Mary  Austin,  who  contributes  the  de- 
scriptive matter,  has  borne  her  part.  She 
gives  us  eight  chapters  that  are  not  in  the 
least  reminiscent  of  the  guide  book,  but  that 
seem  rather  to  express  her  own  delight  in 
what  she  saw  and  heard.  The  result  is  a 
book  of  exceptional  beauty  alike  from  the 
literary  and  artistic  standpoints,  and  one  that 


Real  New  York  ? 


The  HARBOR 

By  ERNEST  POOLE 

The  TV.  Y.  Tribune  says  of  this  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  story : 

"It  is  a  remarkable  book  .  .  .  one 
of  the  ablest  novels  added  to  American 
fiction  in  many  a  year." 


Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  told  your  bookseller  about  this  new  novel. 
Do  so.    He  will  be  interested. 

3  EDITIONS  IN  3  WEEKS 
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Ask  him  also  about  "  Bealby,"  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells'  new  novel,  already  con- 
sidered by  many  his  most  deliciously 
humorous  story.  Ready  Now. 


Honest  Business. 
"Mr.  Amos  Kidder  Fiske  is  so  well  known 
as  a  writer  and  economist  that  no  special 
recommendation  is  needed  for  anything  that 
comes  tfrom  his  pen.  In  writing  of  honest 
business  he  is  able  to  bring  large  experience 
of  -practical  affairs  to  his  task,  and  when  to 
this  is  idded  a  genuine  benevolence  of  the 
unsetttiEnental  kind  the  result  ought  to  be,  and 
is,  -w»rth   reading. 

3&r.  Fiske  deals  with  most  of  the  aspects  of 
tte  modern  world,  and  he  succeeds  in  show- 
ing; that  honesty  is  compatible  with  success, 
5nat  that  the  fullest  measure  of  success  can 
rcome  in  no  other  way^  He  is  frankly  utili- 
tarian and  he  cherishes  *fto  dreams  of  Utopias. 
Modern  society  is  tossed  upon  selfishness, 
which  is  necessarily  tthe  'motive  power  for  in- 
stitutions as  they  are,  'but  "a  selfishness  that 
overrides  honesty  defeats  its  own  ends.  His 
book  would  be  well  woith  reading  if  only  for 
his  lucid  explanatiofts  of  money  and  credit, 
profits  arid  prices*  ^but  when  he  uses  his  ex- 
ceptional knd'*tedge  for  a  plea  with  which 
evr;ry  one— -theoretically  at  least — is  in  hearty 
accord  fcis  words  assume  a  new  value.  And 
we  asay  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  tide 
'j£  TiTDdern  business  thought  has  already  set 
strongly  in  the  direction  that  Mr.  Fiske  indi- 
eatfces  and  that  honesty  as  the  "best  policy'* 
is  already  coming  to  its  own. 

Honest  Business.  By  Amos  Kidder  Fiske. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.25   net. 
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8tyt  Mitt*  fans 
Six  New  Books, 

A  LOVER'S  TALE $1.25 

By  Maurice  Hewlett 

THE  SEVEN  DARLINGS Li 

By  Gouverneur  Morris 

THE  SEf OND  BLOOMING 1  { 

By  W.  L.  George 

THE  VOICE  IN  THE  FOG .75 

By  Harold  MacGiath 

HAPPY  POLLYOOLY....... Li 

By  Edgar  Jepson 

THE  PRIMAL  LAW ljfe 

By  Isabel  Ostiander 

Mai]  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  have  published 
"Great  Britain  and  the  Next  War,"  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle.  The  special  interest  of  this 
little  volume  is  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in 
1913  as  a  reply  to  General  von  Bernhardi's 
"Germany  and  the  Next  War." 

Those  interested  in  the  effect  of  faith  upon 
"salvation"  will  find  the  question  extensively 
discussed  in  "The  Law  of  Faith,"  by  Joseph 
F.  Randolph,  and  also  the  citation  of  in- 
I  numerable  texts  that  are  supposed  to  bear 
upon  the  problem.  The  volume  is  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price,  $1.50. 

Under  the  title  of  "Remember  Louvain" 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  selected  and  the  Mac- 
millan Company  has  published  a  volume  of 
the  great  war  poetry  of  the  world.  There 
are  forty-one  of  these  selections,  and  they  are 
made  with  discrimination.  The  price  is  40 
cents  net. 

Newsom  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  published  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Panama  and  the 
Canal,"  by  Alfred  B.  Hall  and  Clarence  L. 
Chester.  The  book  is  intended  for  younger 
readers,  to  whose  needs  it  is  well  adapted 
by  its  clear  style,  bold  type,  and  very  nu- 
merous and  good  illustrations. 

Among  the  later  additions  to  the  Home 
University  Librarj'  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (50  cents  net  per  volume) 
is  "Co-Partnership  and  Profit-Sharing,"  by 
Aneurin  Williams,  M.  A.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  every  volume  of  this  series  is  new 
and  specially  written  and  that  its  substantial 
shelf  represents  the  best  of  the  world's  thought 
on  seventy-seven  topics. 

"Freedom    Talks,    No.    1,"    by    Julia    Seton, 
M.  D.  (Edward  J.  Clode ;  $1  net),  is  a  manual 
of  what  is  called  New  Thought,  which  seems  I 
to  consist  mainly  of  the  most  ancient  thought  I 
in    the    world    diluted    and    made    popularly 
palatable  by  greed  and  selfishness.     Thus  we  ■ 
are  told  that  New  Thought  is  "the  conscious-  , 
ness  of  God  in  the  human  soul,"  and  that  it  \ 
"calls  for  no  renunciation." 

Arnold  Bennett  does  not  belong  among  the 
artists  who  invite  you  to  admire  their  finishea 
products  while  carefully  hiding  the  secrets  of 
the  workshop.  He  likes  to  show  the  mechan- 
ism and  to  display  its  parts,  and  so  he  gives 
us  this  volume  on  "The  Authors  Craft" 
{George  H.  Doran  Company;  75  cents  net), 
which  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  in  the  main 
to   the   acquisition   and   use   of  the   powers   of 


PAN-PACIFIC  COOK  BOOI 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 
SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FA 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman1 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 
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observation,  in  other  words  of  seeing  things 
and  not  only  parts  of  fragments  of  things 
There  are  four  chapters  on  "Seeing  Life,' 
"Writing  Novels,"  "Writing  Plays,"  and  "Th< 
Artist  and  the  Public,"  all  of  them  richly  sug 
gestive. 

"New  Proofs  of  the  Soul's  Existence,"  bj 
S.  S.  Hebberd  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $i; 
net),  is  a  review  of  various  philosophic  am 
scientific  systems  with  a  view  to  a  demonj 
stration  that  shall  stand  the  test  of  logic 
The  argument  is  ingenious,  but  in  no  wa> 
final,  while  the  author's  allusions  to  Buddhisn 
should  be  based  on  better  knowledge. 

Those  anxious  to  know  how  to  behave  dur- 
ing the  more  painful  moments  of  society  lift 
might  do  well  to  read  "Good  Form  for  All 
Occasions,"  by  Florence  Howe  Hall  ( Harpei 
&  Brothers;  $1  net).  The  author  deals  with 
dress,  manners,  and  entertainment,  and  her 
advice  is  usually  reliable,  although  here  ane 
there  she  deviates  strangely  into  such  vul- 
garities as  "for  a  ball  .  .  .  married  ladies 
adorn  themselves  with  a  profusion  of  jewels.' 

The  making  of  pottery  is  perhaps  among1 
the  most  fascinating  of  artistic  pursuits 
That  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  the  ama- 
teur is  proved  by  a  little  volume  just  issuec 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  It  is  entitled 
"Pottery,"  and  it  is  the  work  of  George  J. 
Cox,  instructor  in  pottery  and  modeling  at 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Cox  handles  hi; 
topic  in  the  most  practical  way.  He  deals 
with  material,  tools,  and  processes  as  though 
he  had  his  pupil  in  front  of  him,  while  his 
illustrations  seem  to  make  error  almost  im- 
possible. 

Coming  at  an  opportune  time  is  George  C. 
Thomas's  "Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose 
Growing."  Spring  is  at  hand  and  everywhen 
lovers  of  flowers  will  find  this  volume  suited 
to  their  needs.  It  is  so  full  of  good,  practical 
advice,  and  is  written  in  such  an  instruction 
manner  that  it  tempts  one  strongly  to  go  forth 
and  plant  rosebushes  wherever  a  foot  of  va- 
cant earth  may  be  found.  A  rose  garden,  the 
delight  of  the  beholder,  would  seem  to  be  a 
simple  matter  after  a  careful  perusal  of  these 
well-written  pages.  The  author  knows  his 
subject  thoroughly,  and  discusses  roses  of 
various  kinds,  their  care  and  their  ailments 
in  a  manner  which  must  be  of  great  value  to 
the  grower,  whether  amateur  or  professional, 
of  this  most  charming  of  flowers.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  ninety-six  color  photo- 
graphs of  roses  growing  outdoors.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


All  of  Hugh  Walpole's  novels  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  a 
uniform  edition  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. They  are  :  "Fortitude,"  "The  Prelude 
to  Adventure,"  "The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin," 
"Maradick  at  Forty,"  "The  Wooden  Horse," 
"The  Duchess  of  Wrexe." 


March  13,  1915. 
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««*  lus&<cff  The  tAVeIs'a." 
l-arew&fcffifc&y'to  forget  Mr.  -Xrnold  Ben- 
nett.. JPfe  works 'hard  at  writing  novels  and  we 
®e"t  ffhe  'Hovels,  thanks  be!  Then  he  tells  us 
fhow'Re  writes  the  novels,  and  we  decide  in 
'  our  innocence  to  gfc  and  do  likewise.  And 
1  when  Mr.  Bennefl  takes  a  holiday  he  comes 
1  home  and -telPs  >i~s  all  about  it. 

It  seems  Miat  Mr.  Bennett  has  a  yacht 
'  called  -th>  ~*Velsa,  in  which  he  made  voyages 
*  with  -fl*  North  Sea  for  a  base.  Presumably 
:  the -i<ilsa  is  laid  up  nowadays,  but  we  shall 
hc^c-  for  better  days.  In  this  volume  he  gives 
us  ^nineteen  chapters  of  mild  adventures  iJJlus- 
•■trated  by  excellent  sketches,  soaae  "of  'them 
colored.  It  is  in  Mr.  Bennetts  tfedt  "skill, 
kindly  and  humorously  critical,  and -theft  :rhay 
be  some  who  will  find  it  more  palatable  than 
that  same  kimdt$"  ;&ha  humorous  craicism  as 
directed  itovtvaTd  America.  Mr.  'ffehhett  is  one 
of  ttihe  few  irfen  who  can  write  a  wholly  ac- 
«a»^tslHte  -travel  book,  and  'there  need  be  no 
dJoulit  'that  he  has  done  "so  here.  Let  us  hope 
Uh'at  the  Velsa  %lfe  'soon  be  in  commission 
r  again. 

From    t&e  ^&ia    of   the    "Velsa."      By    Arnold 
: Bennett.    ^NeW   York:   The    Century  Company. 


'ituce  the  ideal  ittate.  It  seems,  then,  a  pity 
that  it  has  not  made  some  preliminary  steps 
in  that  direction — in  Europe,  for  example. 
But  of  course  it  is  obviously  true  that  all  the 
great  moral  systems  of  the  world  would  pro- 
duce   the    Meal    state    if    they    were    enforced 


and    that    there    is    practically 
between    those    moral  systems. 

A  Cektuky's  Chawse  in  Religion. 
Harris.  Boston;  ffltoaghtbn  "Mifflin 
$1.25    net.  _,         __ 


no    difference 


By   George; 
Company  J 


Kitchener. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  for  a 
'  character  sketch  of  Lord  Kitchener  that  seems 
to  be  accurate.     And  it  seems  to  be  accurate 
because  it  strips  from   the  great  soldier  some 
of  that  titanic  stature  that  we  151*  to  contem- 
plate,  but  in  which  we  never  Xvholly  believe. 
Here    we    see    a   man   who   has    human    weak- 
nesses both   physical  and  temperamental,   who 
does  not  hate  w&men,   who   has  hobbies  just 
like   lesser  ■•mortals,    who    can    laugh    and   be 
/nanmy,  'and  Vhose  strength  sometimes  degene- 
mates  into  something  like  cruelty.     And,  worse 
Estill,    Mr.    Begbie    seems    to    think    that  'ftbrrj 
jKitchener  is  not  a  great  commander  and Hrfftt 
i  ne    <owes     his     successes    'to     thoroughness, 
1  patience,  and  nervelesstfeVs.      But  it  must  not 
1  be  supposed  that  this  7fs  a  book  of  tfcfprecia- 
'•  tion.     It  is  not.    5u£t  it  is  a  book  that  repre- 
■  sents    its   hero    a%    a   human    being    who    com- 
mands success,  and  it  is  writteii  with  a  pleas- 
;  ant    vivacity  "and   with    many    hitherto    untold 
•  anecdotes. 

KiT^fcENER.    By  Harold  Begbie.    Boston:  Hough- 
Uon    r&rrh'n    Company;    $1.25    net. 


^fars. "Brand, 
fc.  E  A.  Mitchell  Keayv '  f  einii  oduces  us 
Mfeo  'ftee'ifisoluble  problem  Mf  why  women  fall 
j'in'fove  with  clercy(M>.  Here  we  have  Mrs. 
1 'Brandy  who  is  JriijWriy  married  and  who  now 
meets  the  &ev,  'ir.  Overholt  who  once  made 
I  lo-ve  to  lfc£r  ■'as  a  girl  and  heartlessly  deserted 
j  uer.     <2*verholt   is   a   vain  egotist,    spoiled  bj 

adulation,     and     a     shallow     hypocrite.      The  ( 
|  airetage    reader    will    find    him    entirely    f^pVil-  il 
|  sieve,   but  Mrs.  Brand  yields  tfw  a  •■Sbt't  •b'f  'nres- 
f  imeric   influence   and   comes  wft'hifh  -an   ace   of 
surrender.      Overholt  .htimselff   is   married,   ahd 
:■  when  his  wife  is  dying  !he  gives  her  an  over- 
dose  of   monploia   wttirjer  -the   usual   plea   of   a 
merciful    release,   Ibu-t    a'ctually    that    he    may 
clear  the   way  for  ah  Ultimate   marriage   with 
the   wealthy    Mrs.    Brand,      things  fpVeritua'lly 
rectify  themselves,  hut  we   are   still   left  pon- 
dering -why  such  a  woman  as  this  should  suc- 
cumb   to    a    fascination,    that    seeing  "to    be    in- 
spired  less   by    the  "main    himself    than   by   his 
supposedly   sacral   avdcathrri.  . 

Hits.    Brand.      By  H.  A.    Mitchell    Keays.      Bos- 
ton;   Small.   Maynard  "&  Co. ;   $1.25    net. 


Napoleon, 

i       Of  the  "making   of   books    about    Napoleon 
j  there  «Teins  to  be  no  end,  but  at  least  it  may 
j  belaid  of  the  present  author,  or  rather  c§m- 
l^uer,  that  he  has  adopted   a  new  method  bf 
,  biography.      His     substantial     volume     ©f    Six 
I  hundred  pages  is  made  up  entirely  fef  extract 
from   the   writings   of   historians   and  biogra- 
phers  so    strung   together    as    to    form   'a  'con- 
nected narrative.     The  plan  has  fos  ;rmYrits  ras 
well  as  demerits,  but  at  least  w<e  ■have  a  Va- 
riety of  styles  and  of.  viewpoints.     Inhere  are 
sixty-four  full-page  illustrations. 

i  MrT.HE,    Sto1iy-Life     of     Natmleojt.      By     Wayne 
Whipple.       New     York:     The    "Century     Company; 

4>.Z*40    net, 


Change  in  Religion* 
This  fairly  satisfactory  book  -fay  President 
George  Harris  describes  %oirfe  °of  'the  changes 
in  religious  belief  <Bsu?iT%  'the  last  hundred 
years,  from  the  -days  fdf  "a  'crude  Calvinism  to 
Aho.se  -of  .a  :moder^i  Platitudinarian  ism  that  p$if> 
Ihaps  ;may  fairly  ibe  described  as  indifference. 
.As  rfhece  is  no  resemblance  whatever  Jxeiween 
tthe  :two  systems  or  states  one  is  inclined  to 
\wonder  why  the  name  of  Chris  trinity  should 
Ibe  applied  to  both  of  them,  pnTess  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  goodness  *is  to  be  labeled 
:as    Christianity. 

It  is  curiously  truetiteft  nearly  all  Christian 
■-writers  descend  ^tb  -dtfsr>aragements  of  other 
[faiths,  and  thei£isg£*yt.  author  is  no  exception. 
He  says,  for  *S«W8P;ple,  that  the  Christian  is 
'.the  only  moYiifay   jn  the  world  that  could  pro- 
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RETURN  OF 
*— 1TARZAN 


By 

EDGAR  RICE   BURROUGHS 

Even  more  thrilling 
than  "Tarzan  of  the 
Apes"  is  the  sequel 
just  published. 

Never  has  such  a  character 
come  to  you  from  the  pages  of 
a  boot;  never  has  the  human 
brain  conceived  so  strange  a 
creation  as  Tarzan  the  ape  man. 
'Gbmbine  the  uncanny  mystery 
of  Conan  Doyle,  the  vivid 
imagination  of  H.  G.  Wells  and 
the  thrill  of  Rider  Haggard's 
stories  and  you'll  understand 
why  Tarzan  has  proved  the 
most  sensational  figure  in  re- 
cent fiction. 

AT  ANY  BOOKSTORE 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Gossip  W  'Books  and  Authors. 

Owen  .Johnsori,  author  of  "Stover  at  Yale" 

and    "The   -salamander,"    has    written    a    new 

novfe&v  Wiiich  has  just  been  published  by  the 

Maximilian   Company.     It  is  entitled  "The  Ar- 

j  rows  of  the  Almighty,"   and   for  sheer  human 
appeal  and  dramatic  quality  is  not  excelled  by 

I  any   of   his    other   books.      It   is    a   novel    of 
Southern  society,  and  though  it  is  one  of  his 

|  first  works   it  is  yet   so   mature   in   conception 

i  and    finished    in    treatment    that    it    dogs    hbt 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  taies  oh  Whigh 

I  he  has  made  his  reputations 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  id  train  for  pub- 
lication a  volume  entitled  "Germany-,  France, 
Russia,  and  tsiami"  b.y  Meiririch  von 
Treitsehke,  whose  Life*  prepared  by  his 
friend,  Adolf  Hausrath,  Was  published  some 
time  ago  by  the  Puthams  in  conjunction  with 
certain  representative  essays  from  the  pen  of 
Treitschke  himself-.  The  Putn'ams  TiaVe  also 
brought  into  print  a  volume  containing  the 
"Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  supple- 
mented by  Von  freitschke's  "Life  of  Fred 
erifck-/' 

'"The  Emerald  Story  Book,"  by  Ada  and 
Eleanor  Skinner,  with  a  frontispiece  by  Max- 
field  Parrish,  will  be  published  this  month  by 
Duffield  &  Co.  This  is  a  volume  of  stories  for 
children  about  spring  and  out-of-doors,  includ- 
ing tales  and  verses  by  Eugene  Field,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Katharine  Pyle,  Mary  Stewart, 
Helen  Keller,  James  Baldwin,  Selma  Lagerlof, 
and  many  others, 

"It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  the  greatest  success 
of   this   year   among  all   the   plays   that   have 
!  appeared  in  New  York,  has  just  been  novelized 
J  and  was  published  ort  February  18  fey  Duffield 
j  &   Co»      The    play   "has    taken   its   place   beside 
I  "Potash  and  Perlmutter"  and  uGet  Rich  Ouick 
WalKngfofd**  as  A  qXiick-,  witty  comedy  bf  love 
and    business.      It    hits    the    life    bf    today    in 
this  country   in   a   way   that   has   crowded   the 
theatre   night   after   night,    and   kept   the   au- 
dience in  a  Succession  of  roars  of  laughter. 

Elmer  E.  Ferris's  "The  BUsinfiaa  Adventures 
of  Billy  Thomas"  is  shortly  to  be  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Cbmpanyv  this  Is  described  as 
an  entertaining  novel  of  commercial  life, 
brightly  written  and  embodying  not  a  little  of 
the  psychology  of  successful  salesmanship. 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  is  the  latest 
(just  published)  ;  it  defines  every  living  word 
in  the  English  language,  450,000  in  all,  50,000 
more  than  any  other  dictionary  ;  it  cost  (with 
the  original  Standard)  over  $1,450,000  to 
make  ;  it  represents  the  very  highest  skill  of 
over  380  editors  and  specialists,  its  scholar- 
ship and  authority  not  being  confined  to  a 
Small  group  of  men.  The  New  Standard  is 
(the  only  dictionary  the  vocabulary  of  which  is 
I    arranged    in    orje    alphabetical    order — rio    sup- 


plement or  addenda—a  wbttderjful.  time-saver  ; 
the  only  dictionary  in  Which  "all  disputed  pro- 
nunciations were  pa^se'd  'upon  by  a  committee 
of  twenty-- Ay%  fe^ejrifs  irom  the  leading  insti- 
tutions 'of  in*-  iJrlghsh-speaking  world, 
r  i  :iJJ  *'' 
0f  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman's  new  book, 
"In  a^jAloment  of  Time,"  Edward  B.  Lyman, 
Stnajtjagei  of  the  Belgian  relief  fund,  says:  "It 
js  'lie  best  book  yet  written  on  Belgium  in 
ruins."  Mr.  KaurYman  was  in  Antwerp  during 
the  bombardment  of  that  city,  and  his  ex- 
periences on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on  other 
visits  to  the  country,  are  told  in  the  book, 
which  is  published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Ernest  Poole's  "The  Harbor"  is  steadily  I 
growing  in  popular  favor.  It  i§  Significant ^that  I 
the  New  York  papers  have,  without  Exception, 
been  most  enlbufcr^fr'Jri  'tHeirCconim"endati.>ri, 
a  fact  wMA  Soft's  ^fitted  'ipipoftance  when  it ; 
i^  i^Mcr-h  ttUt  .Tjit  H'^rrxr  j!s  *  Wry 
vi  \-u-  V.rk  iit\  f"iiov!in^  cii  Wt  neirty 
ihdorsentertt  cQf  /the. New  Yor|:.ftm%  and  the 
New  York.  Xribune ,  ^oth^f  \vhich  pronounced 
It  as.0qne'dfi!tlve.abiles1t  novels  added  to  Ameri- 
can fiction  in  many  a  day,  comes  the  opinion 
of  fhe'^eXv  York  World:  "The  Harbor"  is  a 
wqrlc^yhich  must  be  placed  at  once  among  the 
tare  books  that  count — which  may  prove 
.quite  possibly  to  be  the  distinctive  American 
novel  of  the  year."  It  is  published  by  the 
Macmillan    Company. 

The     Thomas     Y.     Crowell     Company     an- 
nounces   for    early    publication    "Christianity 
and  International  Peace,"  by  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson,    D.    D.,    pastor    of    the    Broadway 
Tabernacle    Church,    New    Yofk    City.      Tne 
chapter  titles  are  as  follows:     ''The  r-jre^iest 
Problem    of    tr^  T\y£nlie&    CentufJ',^  "The 
Bible    and    War,'''    ^'Trie   ^hur.cn,  £nd    Pejice,"  , 
"Cftr^li'anity  anrl    Mnitarism;"/"Some    falja-  | 
eiest  b'f  _  Militarism;"    "Vtoi'at    Then    Must^  We 
&b-."_     The    chapter!    of    thl^    book    cpnrprise  [ 
tfte  George   k    Gates  it-ectures  'whilh  I)"r    Jef- 
ferson 5%  delivering  ai  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

''T^an-A'ii^ric'anrsm,"  by  Roland  G.  Usher, 
afcth'OT'oi  "Pan-Germanism,"  will  head  the  list 
'or  four  books  to  be  issued  by  the  Century 
Company  today,  March  13.  The  somewhat 
startling  sub-title  of  the  book  is,  "A  forecast 
of  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe's  victor."  The  other  three 
books  scheduled  for  today  by  the  Century 
Company  are  "Pepper,"  a  story  of  Harvard 
undergraduate  life,  by  Holworthy  Hall  (Har- 
old E.  Porter),  author  of  "Henry  of  Navarre, 
Ohio";  "Through  Stained  Glass,"  a  second 
novel  by  George  Agnew  Chamberlain,  author 
of  "Home,"  and  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  Har- 
lequin or  Patriot?"  by  John  Palmer,  who  is 
a  successor  of  Max  Beerbohffl  and  of  Shaw 
himself  as  dramatic  critic  of  ihe  famous  Lon- 
don §&h&da$  Re-Vidwt 

G.  ^  fuinam's  Slons  have  just  published 
a  Volume  entitled  "Ifi  the  Ofegbn  Country," 
by  debrge  Palmer  Putnam,  author  of  "The 
Southland  bf  Nbrth  America."  The  Volume 
enibracei  a  dozen  gener&us  chapters  devoted 
t6  descriptive  ac£ounts  of  ramblings  in  Ore- 
gon; Washington,  &nd  California.  As  the  title 
indicates  the  author  in  his  pilgrimage  wis 
Concerned  chiefly  with,  the  attractions  of  the 
open,  which  he  chronicles  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  devotee.  There  are  excellent  illustra- 
tions from  photographs,  and  added  distinction 
is  given  to  the  volume  through  an  introduction 
by  James  Withycombe,  governor  of  Oregon. 

Is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  an 
outworn  instrument  of  government?  Have 
conditions  in  the  country  so  changed  that  it 
is  no  longer  suitable?  Should  it  be  abolished, 
changed,  revised,  rewritten?  These  questions 
are  forcefully  answered  with  keen  logic  and 
profound  understanding  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  "The  Democracy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 

— = — * — =- — - 

New  Books  feecelved. 
The  Woman  Alone.     By  Mabel  Herbert  Urner. 
New    York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

A  Set  of  Six.  By.  Joseph  Conrad.  New  York: 
Doublgvlavi    Page  &   Cb.j    $1.35   net. 

A  'hoinogene6u5   groUd   of   shdrt   Stories. 
ELi*e     iiLooU    and    Red.       By    Geoftrey    Cdrson. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35  net, 
A  novel. 

The  American  Girl.  By  Anne  Morgan.  New 
York:  Harper  St   Brothers;   50  cents  net. 

Helpful  (suggestions  to  young  women  on  the  four 
points  of  education,  responsibilities,  recreation, 
and  the  future. 

Titli  VaLlet  Of  ffMAS,  By  Sir  Arthiir  COnari 
Doyle  New  York;  Ccorge  fa.  fiefafl  Cdrnpany; 
$1,25  net. 

A  new  Sherlock  Hoinies  book. 
A     Reluctant      Adam,      fiy     Sidney     Williams. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.3a  net. 
A  novel. 

Getting  a  Start.  By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 
New  York:   Sully  &  Kleinteich;  50  cents  net. 

Containing  practical  hints  to  ambitious  young 
working  men  and  women  who  would  make  the 
most   of   their   opportunities, 

The  Rtse  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas.  By  Ar- 
thur Ci.shm.in  McGiffert.  New  York:  The  Mac 
millan    Company;    $1.50    net. 

An  effort  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
the   modern    situation   by    showing  the   relation   oi 


the  religious  thought  of  the  day  to  the  theology  of 
the    past. 

The  Early  Church.  By  George  Hodges.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company:  $1.75  net. 

A  history  of  the  church,  its  adherents  and  mar- 
tyrs,   from    Ignatius  to   Augustine. 

Red  Fleece.  By  Will  Levington  Comfort.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25   net. 

The  story  of  the  Russian  advance  in  the  present 
war. 

Sixty  Folk-Songs  of  France.  Edited  l>y  Jollon 
Tiersot.      Boston:    Oliver    Ditson    Comtanfo    $1.5j 

One  of  a  series  planned  to  Include  .-ill  the  mas- 
terpieces  of  song  and  $iatio   music. 

The  .TTrEAT>iy  ok,  ;  Ideas,  j  8]  n.,  :■  Arthur 
"Jones.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
Ft  J1'"1-       ■,  ,-       , 

Tlir<(.;  sbor.t  plays  with  an  introduction,  a  bur- 
les^m  i  'Li  .the.  rrank  theatre  movements  of  today 
and  on  the  parlor  peace  propagandists. 

.  Millard  Fillmore.  Bv  William  Elliot  Griffis, 
D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  Ithaca,  New  York:  Andrus  & 
Church. 

A    biography. 

Prescriptions.  Selected  by  Edith  Motter  Lamb. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    50  cents  net. 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Richard  C, 
Cabot's    "What    Men    Live    By." 

Molly.     By  Jean  Louise  de  Forest.     New  York: 
Sully   &    Kleinteich;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Art  of  Speech-Making.  By  Nathaniel  C. 
Fowler,  Jr.  New  York:  Sully  &  Kleinteich;  50 
cents    net. 

Every  form  of  speech  and  address  analyzed  and 
defined, 

CartaVn.  t'kAic.  ■    By    Edwin    Arlington    Robinson. 
New  .York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25   net. 
A  book  oi  poems. 

IIo'meburg  ^Emories.  Bv  George  Fitch.  Bos- 
ton:   tittle,   Brown  &  Co.;   §1.25   net. 

A  story  of  every-day  life  in  a  small  town. 

Heredity  ;  and  Environment.  By  Edwin  C. 
Conklin.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press; 
$2    net. 

The  Norman  W.  Harris  lectures  at  Northwestern 
University   for   1914. 

Amah  illy  of  Clothes-Line  Alley.  By  Belle  K. 
Maniates.      Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    $1    net. 

A  story  of  an  awakened  ambition  for  the  many 
who    are   weary   of  problem   novels. 

Moonglade,  By  the  author  of  "The  Martyrdom 
of  an  Empress."  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.35    net. 

A  novel  of  life  in  Russian  court  circles  and 
French    chateaux. 

The  Young  Rival  Inventors,  By  Gardner 
Hunting.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

Illustrating  the  fact  that  boys  can  have  good 
times  and  profit  by  them  if  allowed  to  develop 
their    mechanical    Ingenuity, 

The  Two  Oldest  Trees,  As  told  by  Rufus  Jan- 
vier Briscoe.     San  Francisco:  John  J.  Newbegin. 

With   many  illustrations  of   California  trees. 

War  Brides.  By  Marion  Craig  Wentwortli. 
New    York:    Tlie  Century   Company;    50   cents   net; 

A  one-act  play  illustrated  with  photographs  as 
presented  in  New  York  by  Mine.  Nazlmova. 

A  Cadet  of  Belgium.  By  Captain  Allan  Grant: 
New  York:  George  H.  Ddrdn  Company;  60  cents 
net. 

A  story  fdr  boy9  df  in  American  youth  in  the 
great  war'. 

The  Scotch-Irish  in  America.  By  Henry  Jones 
Ford.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press;  $3 
net. 

A  systematic  treatise  on  the  importance  of  Ul- 
ster   immigration    to    America. 

Advertising — Selling  the  Consumer.  By  John 
Lee  Mahin.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
for  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World; 
$2    net. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  organization  of 
modern    advertising. 

The  New  Business.  By  Harry  Jiffer.  Pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World;  $2  net. 

Dealing  with  the  commercial  background  from 
which    modern    business   has   sprung. 

Arundel,       By     E.      F.      Benson.      New     York: 
George   H.    Doran   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

THE   Veils   of   Isis.      By    Frank   Harris.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Short   stories. 

Visions  and  Revisions.    By  John  Cowpcr  Powys. 
New   York:    G.    Arnold  Shaw;  $2  net. 
Some    tentative   and   provocative   essays. 

OuinneVs'.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  Mew 
York:    George  H.    Doran    Company;    $1.25    net. 


A  love  story. 


New    York : 


The    Ladder.      Bv    Philip    CurtisS. 
Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.30  net. 

A   novel  of  the   possibilities    in    Amcricai!    life. 

The  Spanish  Dependencies  in  South  AmeHiCA, 
By  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

An  Introduction  to  the  history  of  their  civiliza- 
tibrh 

The  American  Yea«  Book  Edited  by  Francis 
G.  Wickware,  B.  A.,  B.  Stf.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  St  Co. 

A  record  of  events  and  progress  for    1914. 

Making  the  Most  of  One's  Mind  By  John 
Adams,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  LL.  D.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company;  $1  net. 

A  handbook  for  students  giving  practical  hints 
on  study  and  the  development  of  memory. 

How  Belgium  Saved  Europe  By  Charles 
Sarolea,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.  Phfladelph.  I  R  Lip- 
pincott  Company;   $1    net. 

With  a  preface  by  Count  Gobi'  i 
gian  secretary  of  state. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  13,  1915. 


"HIGH  JINKS." 


"High  Jinks"  is  an  extremely  good  show  of 
its  kind,  but  you  want  to  be  sure  that  you 
like  that  kind.  Any  one,  however,  would  like 
the  music,  which  is  unusually  pretty,  seduc- 
tive, and  haunting  for  a  piece  of  so  light  a 
character.  It  is  by  Rudolf  Friml,  whose  name 
sounds  as  if  he  were  born  somewhere  down  in 
the  Balkan  wasps'  nest.  The  Slavs  have  a 
strong  musical  bent,  and  probably  there  is  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Slavs  among  the 
Viennese,  who  turn  out  so  many  successful 
operettas.  Otto  Hauerbach  is  responsible  for 
the  libretto,  which,  in  its  translated  form, 
retains  a  very  strong  flavor  of  the  light- 
minded  eroticism  which  characterizes  it  in  its 
native  state.  I  suppose  the  reason  that  they 
did  not  call  in  an  adapter  is  that  nearly  all 
of  the  ladies  in  the  story  who  figure  as  prin- 
cipal characters  are  married.  In  frivolous 
drama,  especially  of  European  origin,  mar- 
riage is  supposed  to  confer  a  huge,  enveloping 
mantle  of  respectability  over  everybody  and 
everything.  There  is  only  one  light  lady  in 
"High  Jinks,"  but  the  tendencies  of  the  men 
are  sufficient  to  cause  numerous  rents  in  the 
mantle  of  respectability,  through  which  plays 
the  wicked  red  light  of  gay  license.  And  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  remark  made  in  "High 
Jinks"  but  what  is  quotable,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  many  American  women  who  go  to 
see  and  laugh  heartily  at  its  numerous  dubious 
situations  evidence  that  same  familiar  old 
feminine  insensibility  to  the  prurient  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  puzzling,  frost-like 
charms  of  American  womanhood. 

There  is  perceptible  all  through  the  play 
the  underlying  significance  that  dwells  in  the 
nudge,  the  leer,  the  ecstatic  chuckle  that  the 
men  hand  out  to  each  other  when  they  talk 
about  pretty  women.  In  fact  the  appeal  of 
the  play  is  thoroughly  fleshly,  openly,  laugh- 
ingly, Europeanly  so,  being  all  based  on  the 
materialistic  side  of  man's  appreciation  of 
woman.  This  tendency  is  very  much  height- 
ened by  the  motive  of  the  piece,  which  lies 
in  the  effect  produced  on  the  amative  sus- 
ceptibilities through  the  agency  of  a  magic 
perfume ;  an  old  idea  familiar  to  us  in  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  and  numerous  suc- 
cessors, whether  it  is  a  perfume,  a  juice,  or 
a  drug,  or  even  the  ring  of  Venus.  Various 
characters  take  turns  in  being  thus  influenced 
by  this  perfume,  which  causes  the  men  to 
leap,  and  caracole,  and  hug  themselves  in 
momentary  ecstasy. 

The  music  is  sweet  and  languishing,  some- 
times gay,  and  roguish,  and  charmingly  ex- 
pressive, as,  for  instance,  during  the  little 
scene  of  doubt  and  semi-flirtation  between 
Rabelais  and  Sylvia.  There  is  also  a  very 
clever  arrangement  with  the  music  of  the 
"Marseillaise."  which  is  borrowed,  and  toyed 
with,  and  gayly  skated  away  from,  and  picked 
up  again  with  great  skill  and  effectiveness. 
The  "ting-a-ling,"  the  love-song,  and  "Way 
Down  South"  are  other  to-be-popular  pieces. 

The  company  is  numerous  and  very  good. 
There  are  shoals  of  principals  in  the  cast, 
among  them  Stella  Mayhew,  plump,  resplen- 
dency gowned,  and  always  amusing.  A  very 
pretty  blonde  is  Cecilia  Hoffman,  who  justifies 
her  position  as  leading  singer  by  the  quality 
and  technic  of  her  vocalism.  The  women,  by 
the  way — even  Emma  Francis  as  that  gay  fly- 
by-night  Chi-Chi — do  not  directly  contribute 
to  the  general  effect  of  candidly  red-light 
standards,  and  Cecilia  Hoffman,  with  her 
daintily  starched  air  of  outraged  propriety, 
her  pretty  blonde  hair,  her  pretty  blonde  voice, 
and  her  pretty  blonde  costumes,  is  a  much- 
needed  bit  of  colored  ice.  Stella  Mayhew  acts 
the  part  of  a  plump  materialist  who  is  wedded 
to  tall  drinks  and  other  things  of  a  gustatory 
nature,  and  Ada  Meade,  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  perfume  raptures,  seems  to  shed  a  sort 
of  effulgence  of  matrimonial  respectability  on 
the  scene. 

The  men,  however,  draw  it  pretty  strong, 
every  one  of  them,  and  there  is  a  general 
tendency  running  through  the  dances  and  the 
concerted  movements  of  the  chorus  which  a 
theatre-goer  of  any  perceptions  at  all  can  not 
fiuite  overlook.  -  "lis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity 
'tis  'tis  true,"  that  the  biggest  audiences  are  al- 
ways drawn  out  by  musical  comedies.  Not  that 
one  ieed  regret  so  much  that  they  love  mu- 
sica?  comedy  more,  as  that  they  love  the  regu- 
lar Irama  less.  There  is  always  enthusiastic 
sui  ort  for  this  line  of  entertainment,  vulgar 
»r  'herwise.  It  is  the  men  who  love  it  the 
and  they  were  at  both  the  "Whirl  of 
he  World"  and  "High  Jinks"  in  shoals.     Wil- 


liam Brady  in  a  recent  article  about  the  grow- 
ing vogue  for  moving  pictures  draws  a  rather 
alarming  picture  of  the  lessening  business  in 
the  line  of  regular  drama,  but  he  says  that  the 
silent  pictures  can  not  displace  the  popularity 
of  musical  comedy.  The  people  want  the 
music,  the  song,  the  laughter,  and  the  jocu- 
larity. 

To  recur  to  the  cast:  Philip  Ryley  as  Dr. 
Thome  is  all  that  is  demanded  of  him  in  the 
way  of  effusive  suggestiveness.  Eugene 
O'Rourke,  as  a  solid  citizen  with  a  pro- 
nounced taste  for  lovely  woman,  plays  with 
great  humor  and  naturalness.  Bernard  Gor- 
cey  is  very  clever  as  a  bit  of  German  gro- 
tesquerie,  and  Paul  Porcasi's  fire-eating 
Frenchman  is  picturesquely  and  hotly  stage- 
Gallic.  Billee  Taylor  has  a  quiet  role.  He 
supplies  the  perfume,  and  keeps  a  watchful 
regard  on  all  the  amative  heartbeats  of  the 
company. 

There  is,  inevitably  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  lot  of  good  dancers  in  the  company. 
Sometimes  the  dancing  positions  taken  on  the 
stage  during  the  leaps,  whirlings,  and  liftings 
by  the  strong  males  of  the  lighter  women 
dancers  are  frightfully  ugly  and  vulgar,  and 
they  can  not  but  have  an  effect  on  the  stand- 
ards of  the  general  public.  I  did  not  see  any 
such  in  "High  Jinks"  in  the  duet  dance  be- 
tween Emma  Francis  and  Billee  Taylor.  And 
yet  there  was  a  permeating  vulgarity  through- 
out the  dancing  movements  of  the  entire 
piece.  It  is  a  pity  that  music  so  charming,  a 
cast  of  such  ability,  and  a  generally  high 
standard  in  the  matter  of  vocalism,  costumes, 
and  scenic  effect  could  not  have  served  to 
set  off  a  piece  more  acceptable  to  ideas  of 
general  morality.  But  it  is  ever  thus  with 
musical  comedy.  Certain  subjects  dealt  with 
seriously  and  from  a  really  ethical  standpoint 
are  frowned  down  upon  in  the  serious  drama, 
while  the  atmosphere  of  lightness  and  gayety 
causes  lowering  suggestiveness  to  be  accepted 
with  avidity  in  the  indulgent  atmosphere  of 
musical  comedy. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  two  popular  vaudeville  houses,  the  Or- 
pheum  and  Pantages,  seem  to  hold  their  own 
in  spite  of  the  Exposition  attracting  thou- 
sands, probably  because  their  regular  patrons 
have  established  a  habit. 

At  the  Orpheum  there  is  quite  a  variety 
this  week  and  several  novelties,  one  of  them, 
"Porcelain,"  being  quite  unfamiliar,  in  spite 
of  its  relationship  to  the  "poses  plastiques" 
in  marble.  Maria  Lo,  the  lady  who  pre- 
sumably gets  up  this  act,  has  hit  on  the  idea 
of  reproducing  famous  groups  of  the  dainty 
Dresden — and  other  china — statuary.  Three 
extremely  pretty  girls,  of  the  most  daintily 
symmetrical  proportions,  have  been  chosen  to 
impersonate  certain  of  the  little  white  and 
pink  and  blue  figurines  that  adorn  so  many 
cabinets  of  choice  china.  The  girls  pose 
beautifully,  a  great  deal  of  attention  having 
been  given  to  the  expressions  of  the  face,  the 
sunny  smiles  of  which  are  remarkably  well 
sustained,  considering  that  smiles  generally 
lose  their  beauty  when  they  become  fixed. 
However,  the  extreme  youth  and  prettiness  of 
the  poseuses  prevent  their  features  from  fall- 
ing into  the  harsh  and  drooping  lines  of 
fatigue. 

Another  novelty  is  the  tight-wire  walking 
of  Mijares,  a  novelty  principally  because  the 
performer  does  not  confine  himself  to  walk- 
ing, but  runs,  dances,  leaps,  and  swings,  stick- 
ing to  the  job  all  the  time  with  wonderful  co- 
hesiveness,  and  showing  in  every  move  of  his 
slight,  boyish,  well-proportioned,  small-boned 
figure  the  perfect  balance  which  makes  such 
feats  possible.  The  swinging  had  quite  a  spec- 
tacular effect,  the  wire  being  lowered  while 
the  performer  gradually  worked  it  up  to 
swinging  in  widening  arcs  until  we  finally 
reached  that  physically  hypnotized  state  com- 
mon in  such  feats,  when  the  lithe  young 
figure  balanced  there  so  perilously  had  a 
factitious  appearance  of  being  in  perfect 
safety. 

Another  active  young  man  is  Bertish,  an 
athlete  whose  performance  is  an  exhibition  of 
feats  of  strength.  Bertish  gives  a  most  un- 
comfortable act  which  recalls  those  stories 
which  crop  up  every  now  and  then  of  how 
these  over-exerting  athletes  build  up  huge 
gobs  of  muscle  at  the  expense  of  their  vital 
organs.  I  feel  as  i  f  this  young  man  lacks 
good  judgment  in  putting  upon  his  fine  young 
body  such  unnaturally  heavy  strains,  and  in- 
deed he  seemed  to  be  a  little  paler  and 
slightly  winded  before  the  act  was  over. 
There  is  an  unnaturalness  about  such  feats 
which  makes  them  much  more  trying  to  view 
than  those  trapeze  activities  which  are  more 
dangerous  to  life  but  are  not  so  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  fine,  healthy  young  organs  being 
overtaxed  to  the  breaking  point. 

Let  us  skate  lightly  over  "The  Mudtown 
Minstrels,"  pause  to  remark,  with  mild  won- 
der, that  Melville  and  Higgins  won  a  tu- 
multuous success  in  "Putting  on  Airs,"  and 
settle  down  for  a  moment  to  regard  Ray 
Samuels  blue-streak  it  across  the  stage  in  her 
songs  and  imitations.  She  certainly  has  a 
gift,  Ray  has,  whether  she  sings,  or  mono- 
logues, or  imitates.  She  is  a  likable,  rushing, 
arm-revolving  hoyden   of  the  stage.     She  was 


a  lovable  tomboy  when  she  was  growing  up, 
I  feel  sure,  and  now  she  is  well  able  to  live 
up  to  the  "blue  streak"  used  as  a  stage  nick- 
name by  the  quality  of  her  work.  She  im- 
presses the  tickled  observer  as  being  in  a 
state  of  genuine  exuberance,  and  her  joyous 
smiles  are  not  purely  commercial  grins. 

Valerie  Bergere's  exuberance  is  much  more 
made  to  order.  She  strikes  such  a  high  key 
in  the  beginning  of  her  act,  which  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  spread-eagle  in  its  appeal,  that 
she  finds  herself  unable  to  climb  up  to  greater 
heights  in  the  denouement,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  more  exciting.  The  play 
hasn't  any  particular  human  nature  in  it,  but 
is  merely  an  obvious,  made-to-order  hash  of 
comedy  and  melodrama  which  is  supposed  to 
start  us  to  our  patriotic  feet  acclaiming  with 
our  patriotic  lungs,  but  doesn't.  Valerie  Ber- 
gere  has  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy  who  pre- 
tends she  is  French  and  can  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. She  is  evidently  a  bi-Hngual,  and  tackles 
both  languages  with  an  air  of  being  equally 
at  home  in  both.  It  was  rather  fun  to  hear 
her  leap  from  one  tongue  to  the  other,  but 
it  must  have  been  rather  aggravating  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  audience,  in  spite  of 
the  spirited  pantomime  with  which  the  pre- 
sumable French  lady  embellished  her  uncom- 
prehended    discourse. 

Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  ap- 
peared in  a  Cressy  playlet  entitled  "The  Man 
Who  Remembered."  The  man  heartlessly  re- 
fused to  remember  for  a  long  time,  during 
which  interval  the  Cressy  repartee  snapped 
like  firecrackers.  A  final  fortuitous  softening 
of  Hiram  Howe's  leathery  and  dessicated  old 
heart  made  a  sentimental  wind-up,  which  was 
really  necessary  to  bring  down  the  curtain. 
On  the  whole  not  up  to  Will  Cressy's  stand- 
ards, but  still  rather  entertaining. 

Eleanora  de  Cisneros  continues  to  be  the 
principal  feature  of  the  bill.  Profiting  by 
Mme.  Jomelli's  experience,  this  experienced 
opera  cantatrice  gives  the  simple,  homely,  fa- 
miliar songs — "Ben  Bolt,"  "Come  Back  to 
Erin,"  etc.  She  also  sang  "The  Rosary"  and 
Tosti's  beautiful  "Good-by,  Summer."  This 
last  number  suited  the  rich,  sympathetic,  full, 
matured  warmth  of  her  fine  mezzo-soprano, 
but  Mme.  Cisneros  is  a  natural  singer  of 
opera.  It  is  there  that  she  is  expressing  her- 
self in  her  proper  medium,  and  we  only 
learned  what  she  is  capable  of  in  the  "Haba- 
nera," to  which  she  gave  the  color  and  glow 
and  luscious  invitation  of  a  born  Carmen. 
Mme.  Cisneros  is  a  tall,  agreeable,  fine-looking 
woman,  with  an  amply  moulded,  dignified 
figure.  It  was  costumed  in  one  of  those 
drapery  complications  which  giddily  display 
half  a  foot  or  more  of  white  silk  leg.  I 
wonder  that  women  of  dignified  appearance 
can  do  anything  in  the  dress  line  which,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  so  incongruous. 
It  seems  to  argue  a  certain  literalness  about 
accepting  fashions  or  styles  whether  they  are 
suitable  or  not.  I  remember  that  Mme.  Julia 
Claussen  did  the  same  thing,  and  gave  us  the 
same  shock  of  dissatisfaction.  These  giddy 
styles  look  very  fetching  on  a  sprightly  vaude- 
ville butterfly,  but  scarcely  on  mature,  dig- 
nified queens  of  song. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


They   have   a   novelty   on    at   the    Pantages 
Theatre   this   week  in  the   shape   of  a  one-act 


piece  of  local  origin  called  "Peace."  It  has 
been  well  advertised,  and  as  the  words  war 
and  peace  are  on  every  other  lip  it  will  doubt- 
less attract  considerable  local  attention.  The 
piece  is  by  Michael  Williams,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper  man,  and  I  believe  that  Mal- 
colm Strong  has  contributed  his  knowledge  of 
the  technic  of  the  written  drama  in  order  to 
cast  it  into  suitable  form.  The  play  is  a  sort 
of  moral  allegory,  in  which  peace,  sin,  lust, 
science,  greed,  and  selfishness  are  imper- 
sonated. Man,  however,  is  there  in  his  own 
shape,  the  leading  character  of  the  play,  and 
the  same  old  two-and-sixpence.  Man  wants 
the  peace  of  virtue  and  the  excitement  of  vice. 
Peace  stands  for  decency,  order,  and  the  bet- 
ter things  of  life,  while  War  brings  in  its 
train  lust,  greed,  selfishness,  and,  primarily, 
sin.  Peace  and  Man  have  some  arguments  on 
the  subject,  in  which  the  dialogue  wobbles, 
rather,  up  to  the  height  of  stilts,  and  down 
to  the  flats  of  every-day  colloquialism.  But 
the  root  idea  of  the  play  is  good,  and  will  prove 
acceptable  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  which 
are  shared  by  the  patrons  of  vaudeville  all 
along  the  line,  for  the  play,  I  believe,  is  going 
on  its  travels.  Before  doing  so  I  do  not 
doubt  that  some  of  the  discussion  between 
Peace  and  Man  will  be  pared  down  al 
little,  as  Man  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
peat himself.  Twelve  people  have  been  se- 
lected with  reference  to  their  natural  fitness 
for  the  various  roles,  and  the  piece  is  suitably 
staged  and  well  played,  several  tableaux  lend- 
ing no  little  and  interesting  variety  to  the 
course  of  the  action. 


THE  FULLER  RECITALS. 

The  recitals  of  the  Misses  Fuller  have 
proved  so  attractive  to  the  tastes  of  that  spe- 
cial branch  of  the  public  whose  patronage 
contributed  to  the  success  of  their  first  week 
that  they  are  continuing  for  a  second.  Their 
entertainment  is  quite  unique,  and  appre- 
ciators  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford,"  of  the 
Jane  Austen  novels,  and  of  the  history  and 
romances  of  the  Bronte  sisters  can  not  fail 
to  be  charmed  by  this  temporary  resurrection 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  middle  decades  of 
the  vanished  nineteenth  century.  The  three 
attractive  girls,  with  their  silken  locks  parted 
and  combed  smoothly  over  their  ears,  with 
their  old-fashioned,  flowered  skirts  distended 
by  spreading  crinolines,  huge  cameo  brooches 
at  their  throats,  ample  undersleeves  reaching 
to  their  wrists,  what  are  they  but  the  reincar- 
nation of  those  simple,  sweet,  vanished  figures 
pictured  in  the  old  family  daguerreotypes  that 
we  all  lost  in  the  fire  ?  And  is  not  that  Evan- 
geline presiding  at  the  harp  >  Evangeline  ? 
Why,  we  have  never  seen  her  pictured  face 
since  1906.  She,  too,  went  down  in  the  flames, 
along  with  the  steel  engravings  and  other  ar- 
chaic survivals. 

The  Fuller  sisters  do  not  claim  to  give  a 
purely  musical  entertainment.  Their  taste  is 
to  revive  for  the  public  edification  the  old 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  ballads,  to  collect 
which  has  long  been  a  labor  of  love  with  Mr. 
Cecil  Sharp  of  London.  It  was  this  well-known 
authority  on  the  authenticity  of  old  folk-songs 
who  first  persuaded  the  picturesque  trio  to 
appear  before  the  public.  It  was  at  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Theatre,  during  one  of  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Festivals,  that  they 
did   so,    and   since   then   they  have   repeatedly 
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made  American   tours   and   built   up   a   modest 
but  faithful  clientele. 

The  sisters'  voices  are  actually  more  speak- 
ing than  singing  voices;  beautiful,  clear,  ex- 
pressive English  voices;  and  what  they  do  is 
really  to  declaim  in  song.  They  revive  such  old 
ballads  as  "Cruel  Barbara  Allen,"  occasionally 
give  a  singing  game,  making  Kate  Greenway 
pictures  of  themselves,  and,  with  their  in- 
formal way  of  conducting  the  programme,  and 
the  spell  created  by  their  sweet  English  faces, 
their  pretty  English  voices,  and  their  ravish- 
ing English  accents,  almost  persuade  us  that 
Anglomania  can  revive  again,  or  that  the  past 
can  revisit  the  present. 

Presenting  their  entertainment  in  a  small 
hall,  on  a  small  and  not  very  high  stage, 
causes  the  personal  bond  between  performers 
and  audiences  to  become  quite  close.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  imitators  among  our  keen- 
witted, charming  American  girls,  but  the  imi- 
tators, attractive  though  they  may  be,  will  fail 
to  reproduce  the  essential  charm  of  the  per- 
formance, which  dwells  in  the  enchantingly 
successful  mid-Victorianism  of  the  quaint  trio. 
They  look  as  if  they  lived  in  books,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  really  belong  to 
this   prosaic,   bustling,    hustling   age. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FINAL  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


Friday  of  last  week  witnessed  the  tenth  and 
final  concert  for  the  season  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  held  in  the 
cozy  Cort  Theatre,  and  attracted  an  en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The  usual  warm  greeting  to  Mr.  Hadley 
from  the  audience  was  expected,  but  the  un- 
usual burst  of  applause  from  the  men  was  a 
surprise  and  made  an  effective  beginning  for 
the  season's  last  effort.  Then,  too,  the  pro- 
gramme was  almost  entirely  Slav,  which  means 
the  greater  part  in  minor,  the  proper  key  for  a 
farewell  or  au  revoir. 

The  Rachmaninow  Symphony  is  an  impres- 
sive work,  and  has  importance.  Generaliza- 
tions are  apt  to  be  dangerous.  Maybe  that  is 
why  they  are  so  alluring  to  make.  However, 
it  is  always  safe  to  make  a  general  statement 
as  to  modern  musical  compositions  for  or- 
chestra. The  scoring  is  always  complicated, 
startling  effects  are  emphasized,  and  anything 
for  a  new  sound  might  almost  be  a  slogan. 
An  occasional  touch  of  vulgarity  is  en- 
couraged, if  it  but  give  the  ear  shock  so  much 
desired  by  the  composer.  Also  the  striving 
for  originality  is  often  so  obvious  that  it  pro- 
duces affectations  and  artificialities  which  are 
amusing  or  irritating  according  to  one's  mood 
while  listening.  Were  it  not  for  this  strain- 
ing for  the  new,  one  would  not  comment  upon 
the  fact  that  the  first  movement  of  Friday's 
symphony  after  its  noble  beginning  recalls 
here  and  there  the  Niebelungen  Cycle,  "Parsi- 
fal," (the  next  is  said  in  a  whisper)  Puccini 
even.  Of  course  the  real  originality  is  there, 
especially  marked  by  a  scherzo  and  fugue  com- 
bination in  the  second  movement  cleverly 
worked  out  with  a  sort  of  chorale  ending. 
The  symphony  on  the  whole  is  interesting,  but 
far  too  long,  not  measured  so  much  in  actual 
time,  but  because  the  composer  seems  to  have 
said  all  he  had  to  say  long  before  he  allows 
himself  to  stop.  It  is  the  same  weakness 
shared  by  so  many  public  speakers,  who  often 
spoil  a  perfectly  good  speech  by  talking  too 
long. 

The  orchestra  deserved  the  especial  appro- 
bation given  it,  as  the  ensemble  was  excel- 
lent. 

What  a  comfort  it  was  to  hear  the  opening 
phrases  of  the  Brahms  Concerto,  which  so  di- 
rectly comes  to  the  point,  and  thus  produces 
an  instant  feeling  of  musical  security  and 
sincerity.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  on  Friday 
was  worthily  played.  Zimbalist  brought  to  its 
interpretation  real  understanding,  which  he 
conveyed  to  his  hearers,  and  to  say  that  an 
artist  understands  Brahms  is  praise  indeed. 
The  soloist's  mastery  of  his  instrument  on  the 
technical  side  goes  without  saying;  the  tone 
he  produces  is  ravishingly  sweet — and  by  the 
way  what  a  fine  violin  he  uses.  We  wish  Mr. 
Hadley's  reading  of  the  score  had  been  really 
an  accompaniment  and  given  the  soloist 
greater  freedom. 

The  house  was  most  appreciative,  and  Mr. 
Zimbalist's  encore  was  truly  exquisite,  though 
in  spite  of  the  joy  it  gave  I  believe  the  no 
encore  rule  should  be  enforced  under  all  con- 
ditions   at    symphony   concerts. 

The  Liszt  cheval  de  bataille,.  "Les  Pre- 
ludes," brought  the  concert  to  a  spectacular 
close  and  the  fourth  season  went  out  ap- 
propriately  with   a  burst  of  fireworks. 

H.  H.  S. 
-«*»» 

Among  the  famous  lost  mines  of  the  West- 
ern world,  and  one  which  is  again  being 
sought,  is  the  Tisingall  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is 
said  to  have  yielded  great  quantities  of  gold 
in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  domination.  After 
quelling  the  Indian  uprisings,  however,  the 
Spaniards  failed  to  relocate  the  mine.  It  is 
thought  that  it  lies  hidden  in  the  bed  of  one 
of  the  larger  streams.  Many  legends  are 
heard,  dealing  with  its  wonderful  richness, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  it, 
but  so  far  without  avail. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Third  Week  of  'Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate." 
The  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
of  George  M.  Cohan's  mystery  farce,  "Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate,"  is  to  have  an  additional 
week,  the  third  and  final  one,  beginning  Sun- 
day night,  March   14. 

"Seven  Keys"  is  proving  a  popular  attrac- 
tion at  the  Geary  Street  theatre,  and  this  en- 
gagement will  be  classed  among  the  most 
profitable  of  the  current  season.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  delightful,  poignantly  absorbing, 
and  cleverly  constructed  farce  that  has  been 
seen  on  the  American  stage  in  many  years. 
Indeed,  the  critical  dramatic  reviewers  and 
the  play-going  public  alike  have  accorded  this 
play  the  highest  commendation  ever  given 
any  farce-comedy  offering. 

Cyril  Scott  is  at  the  head  of  an  excellent 
company,  including  Frank  Monroe,  Ethel  In- 
tropodi,  Jean  Shelby,  Rita  Harlan,  Spencer 
Charters,  J.  Hooker  Wright,  Frank  Allworth, 
Lee  Sterritt,  Bertram  Miller,  Ernest  Geyer, 
and  John  D.  O'Hara,  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
complimented  for  a  good  performance.  There 
will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


High  Jinks  '  Continues  at  the  Cort. 

"High  Jinks,"  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  enters 
on  the  second  and  final  week  of  its  engage- 
ment  with    Sunday   night's   performance. 

The  players  have  a  catchy  book  and  bril- 
liant score  to  work  on,  but  the  company  is 
not  of  the  sort  that  requires  actor-proof  parts. 
The  featured  one  of  the  cast  is  Stella  May- 
hew,  who  ragtimes  in  talk  and  song,  and 
"High  Jinks"  allows  ample  opportunities  for 
her  to  display  her  abilities  as  an  entertainer, 
and  she  takes  full  advantage  of  them. 

Cecilia  Hoffman  is  a  musical-comedy  player 
with  a  real  voice;  Ada  Meade's  magnetic  per- 
sonality is  much  in  evidence ;  Eugene 
O'Rourke,  Philip  Ryley,  Billie  Taylor,  Ber- 
nard Gorcey,  and  Paul  Porcasi  are  comedians 
of  distinction,  while  Emma  Francis's  dancing 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  show.  Adele 
Ardsley,  Dorothy  Wade,  Mae  Andrews,  Au- 
gustus Schultz,  and  Irene  Duke  are  other 
clever  people   with   the   organization. 

"Every  woman,"  the  great  spectacle  play, 
will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Cort  beginning 
Sunday,  March  21.  It  will  be  remembered 
what  a  success  was  achieved  by  this  unique 
drama  when  it  played  an  engagement  of  three 
weeks  here  two  seasons  ago.  Henry  W. 
Savage,  the  producer,  promises  the  same  elab- 
orate production  and  adequate  cast  as  before. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

As  a  writer  of  songs  and  musical  shows 
there  are  few  better  known  and  more  popular 
artists  than  Joseph  E.  Howard,  the  Chicago 
composer,  who,  with  the  clever  little  come- 
dienne, Mabel  McCane,  will  head  the  Or- 
pheum bill  next  week  in  a  lively,  engaging, 
and  sparkling  act.  Howard  is  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful composer,  but  he  is  also  a  born  en- 
tertainer, and  his  fair  colleague  ably  assists 
him  in  "putting  over"  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful acts  in  vaudeville. 

The  Big  City  Quartet,  which  has  deservedly 
won  the  title  of  "the  sweetest  singing  four  in 
vaudeville,"  is  sure  to  make  a  strong  and 
successful  appeal  to  lovers  of  good  music. 
Each  of  the  four  is  a  soloist  of  merit.  Rover 
is  the  first  tenor,  Bates  the  second  tenor, 
Emerson  the  baritone,  and  Wood  the  basso. 

Franker  Wood  and  Bunee  Wyde  term  their 
offering  "Good-Night."  It  is  a  little  musical 
comedy  in  which  mirth  and  melody  abound. 

Charles  Prelle's  Animal  Circus  consists  of 
highly  educated  dogs  which  in  addition  to 
performing  a  number  of  novel,  diverting,  and 
amusing  stunts  play  a  ludicrous  pantomime, 
called   "The   Robbery   of   the   Overland   Mail." 

Charles  D.  Weber,  a  juggler,  accomplishes 
the  seemingly  impossible  and  also  imparts  an 
original    comedy   flavor   to   his    act. 

Ma  Belle  and  her  ballet  will  delight  with  a 
beautiful    terpsichorean    divertissement. 

Maria  Lo  and  company  will  repeat  their  re- 
productions of  porcelain  and  other  china. 

Those  delightfully  quaint  and  humorous 
comedians,  Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne, 
will  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  in  Mr. 
Cressy's  famous  one-act  play,  "Bill  Biffins's 
Baby."  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  vaudeville  pro- 
ductions that  the  Pantages  circuit  has  pre- 
sented in  years  will  be  a  condensed  version  of 
Goethe's  immortal  play,  "Faust,"  enacted  by  a 
capable  cast  headed  by  Landers  Stevens  and 
Georgie  Cooper,  who  have  become  as  great 
favorites  on  the  vaudeville  circuit  as  they  for- 
merly were  in  stock.  Stevens  will  play  his 
old-time  successful  role  of  Mephistopheles,  the 
part  which  he  played  for  years  in  the  days 
when  stock  companies  were  the  rage  here  at 
the  old  Morosco  and  Grove  Street  theatres. 
Thirty-five  minutes  of  gorgeous  scenic  staging 
with  three  distinct  changes  showing  the 
apothecary  of  Faust,  the  vision  of  Marguerite, 
and  the  famous  Brocken  transformation,  mark 
the  act  as  a  genuine  sensation  for  popular 
vaudeville. 

Allen's  famous  Cheyenne  Cowboy  Minstrels 
is   another   splendid   feature   of   the   new   bill. 


The  act  carries  the  atmosphere  of  the  prairie, 
with  beautiful  light  effects,  and  the  cowboys 
singing  their  roundelays  in  the  glow  of  the 
campfire. 

Corr-Thomas  and  company  have  a  startling 
routine  of  aerial  acrobatics  which  have  won 
them  fame  on  all  of  the  circus  programmes. 
The  men  work  from  a  bounding  trampoline, 
or  rubber  matting,  making  daring  leaps  onto  a 
set  of  horizontal  bars. 

Leona  Gerney,  the  charming  young  vocalist, 
better  known  as  the  "Siberian  Nightingale," 
will  render  a  repertory  of  popular  operatic  se- 
lections. 

Knapp  and  Cornalla  have  a  potpourri  of 
varied  bits,  comprising  tumbling,  dancing,  and 
songs. 

Two  dancing  acts,  the  Gordan  Brothers  in 
eccentric  steps,  and  Gilmore  and  Raminoff, 
presenting  ballroom  dances,  will  complete  the 
rest  of  the  programme. 


"Ziegfeld  Follies"  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  Ziegfeld  last 
brought  his  "Follies"  to  San  Francisco,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  Columbia  Theatre  could 
not  hold  the  crowds  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  big  attraction.  The  current  edition 
of  the  "Follies,"  to  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
commencing  Monday  night,  March  22,  is  said 
to  be  bigger  and  better  than  any  of  Ziegfeld's 
former  offerings.  It  is  in  two  acts  and 
eighteen  scenes,  and  the  presenting  company 
numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty  entertainers. 

Among  the  prominent  names  are  Bert  Wil- 
liams, Leon  Errol,  Vera  Michelena,  Louise 
Meyers,  Ed.  Wynn,  Arthur  Deagon,  Stella 
Chatelaine,  Anna  Pennington,  Walter  Perci- 
val,  Herbert  Clifton,  Johnny  Dove,  J.  Bernard 
Dyllyn,  Gladys  Feldman,  May  Carman,  Lottie 
Vernon,  Dorothy  Godfrey,  Jean  Barnett,  Rose 
Wertz,  Arthur  Rose,  and  Addison  Young.  The 
Broadway  Beauty  Chorus  is  coming  across  the 
continent  to  be  on  hand  in  the  big  scenes. 
The  advance  sale  of  seats  opens  next  Thurs- 
day. Mail  orders  are  now  being  received  and 
filed  in  order  of  receipt. 


THE   MUSIC   SEASON 


Maggie  Teyte's  Concerts. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  March  14,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
will  introduce  to  music  lovers  Maggie  Teyte, 
the  Englishwoman,  who  is  ranked  among  the 
world's  most  important  songbirds. 

In  the  interpretation  of  classic  and  mod- 
ern French  songs  she  is  as  authoritative  as 
Julia  Culp  in  the  German  lieder.  Her  style, 
diction,  and  general  manner  of  delivering  her 
songs  are  said  to  be  ideal,  and  the  voice  is 
one  of  exceptional  purity  and   beauty. 

At  this  concert  she  will  be  heard  in  an  aria 
from  Mozart's  "The  Magic  Flute" ;  Italian 
works  by  Parelli,  Zadonai,  Giordano,  and 
Schindler  ;  old  French  provincial  melodies  by 
Dezede,  Malaret,  Brissaud,  and  Weckerlin ; 
four  old  English  classics,  and  a  group  of  mod- 
ern French  works  by  Hue,  Fevrier,  and 
Chabrier. 

At  the  second  and  positively  last  concert 
Miss  Teyte  will  sing  arias  from  Puccini's 
"Manon  Lescaut"  and  Massenet's  "Thais,"  a 
group  of  five  Debussy  works,  and  a  dozen 
other  numbers  in  Italian,  French,  and  English. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  usual  music 
stores  and  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

In  Oakland  Miss  Teyte  will  sing  at  Ye  Lib- 
erty Playhouse  next  Friday  afternoon,  March 
19,  at  3:15,  repeating  the  programme  of  her 
opening  concert. 


Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

The  annual  Good  Friday  sacred  concert  will 
be  given  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Berkeley,  on  Friday 
afternoon,   April  2,   at  three  o'clock. 

The  programme  will  be  a  beautiful  one,  the 
main  feature  being  the  rendition  of  Rossini's 
immortal  "Stabat  Mater,"  with  the  following 
quartet  of  soloists;  Mme.  Alice  Gentle,  Miss 
Lucy  Van  der  Mark,  Signor  Fausto  Castel- 
lani,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Price.  Mme.  Gentle 
and  Signor  Castellano  were  stars  of  the  Be- 
vani  Opera  Company,  Miss  Van  der  Mark  is  a 
local  contralto,  and  Mr.  Price  was  the  star 
basso  soloist  with  the  "Mountain  Ash  Choir" 
of  Wales. 

There  will  be  a  chorus  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  trained  voices  furnished  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Choral  Society,  Berkeley  Oratorio  So- 
ciety, and  the  Treble  Clef  Club,  an  orchestra 
of  sixty-five  musicians,  the  whole  being  un- 
der the  baton  of  Mr.  Paul  Steindorff,  the  or- 
chestral director  and  choragus  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Popular  prices  will  prevail,  and  there  will 
be  special  boat  and  train  services  provided. 
Full  details  regarding  sale  of  tickets,  etc.,  will 
be   announced  next  week. 


The  Chicago  Opera  Company  has  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  insolvency,  and  has 
asked  that  a  receiver  be  appointed.  The  peti- 
tion shows  that  the  opera  company  has  lia- 
bilities of  $264,419.95  and  assets  totaling  $61,- 
485.30.  All  of  the  leading  opera  singers  who 
have  appeared  in  grand  opera  in  Chicago  with- 
in recent  years  are  said  to  be  among  the 
creditors. 


Sculptor  Compelled  to  Sell  Wood. 
Chodzinski,  the  famous  Polish  sculptor, 
whose  statues  adorn  public  places  in  many 
of  the  world's  capitals  and  who  made  the 
statue  of  Pulaski  in  Washington  during  the 
Taft  administration,  for  which  he  received 
$40,000,  has  been  forced  to  sell  wood  to  keep 
his  family,  so  terrible  are  conditions  in  Poland 
since  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  it.  This  in- 
formation comes  from  the  sculptor  himself  in 
a  letter  to  a  New  York  friend.  At  the  time 
he  wrote  from  Eperjes  the  country  was  made 
so  desolate  from  warfare,  and  all  his  prop- 
erty destroyed,  that  he  was  using  his  remain- 
ing horses  for  hauling  and  selling  firewood, 
as  that  was  his  only  means  of  supporting  those 
dependent  upon  him. 

The  statue  of  Florence  Nightingale,  which 
was  unveiled  in  London,  England,  on  February 
24,  is  the  first  statue  of  a  woman,  outside  of 
royalty,  ever  to  have  been  erected  in  Eng- 
land's capital.  Owing  to  the  war  there  were 
no  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  un- 
veiling. 

*•*> 

The  Japanese  lay  out  their  gardens  so  as 
to  suggest  famous  scenes  in  their  history. 
Miniature  landscapes  are  laid  out  to  recall 
well-known  spots,  and  suggest  the  events  that 
have   taken   place   there. 

AMUSEMENTS 


H 


MAGGIE 

TEYTE 

Two  Unusual  Programmes 
Columbia  Theatre 

This  Sunday  aft,  March  14,  at  2:30 
and  Sunday  aft,  March  21 

Tickets  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Columbia  Theatre. 
Mason  it  Hamlin  Piano  Used. 


IN    OAKLAND 

Next  Friday  aft,  March  19,  at  3:15 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 


Coming— JULIA  CULP. 


o 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  11L.U1U  Be^eo,  Stecttoo  ^j  PoweI1 

Safest  and  Most  MaeaifieentTheitre  in  Ametici 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ALWAYS  A  GOOD  SHOW 

JOSEPH  E.  HOWARD  and  MABEL  Mc- 
CANE,  the  Composer  and  the  Dainty  Come- 
dienne; BIG  CITY  FOUR,  Rover-Bates-Emer- 
son-Wood;  FRANKER  WOOD  and  BUNEE 
WYDE  in  the  Musical  Comedy,  "Good-Night"; 
CHARLES  PRELLE'S  ANIMAL  CIRCUS, 
introducing  "The  Robbery  of  the  Overland 
Mail";  CHARLES  D.  WEBER,  That  Eccen- 
tric Juggler;  MA  BELLE  and  Her  Ballet; 
MARIA  LO  and  Company,  presenting  "Por- 
celain" Reproductions  of  the  World's  Most 
Famous  Chinas;  CRESSY  and  DAYNE  in 
"BILL  BIFFINS'S  BABY." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.      Phone— Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^^-«- 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning  Sunday  Night,    March    14 

THIRD    AND    LAST    WEEK 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Geo.    M.    Cohan's   Best   Play 

Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate 

Laughs — Mystery — Thrills 
Monday,    March    22— ZIEGFELD'S    FOLLIES. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sunday    Night 

Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Arthur    Hammerstein's    irresistible    musical 


jollitv  success 

"HIGH   JINKS" 

with 
STELLA  MAYHEW 

And    the    Original    New    York    Casino    Cast 
Singing  and   Dancing  Chorus  of   Sixty 

Night  and  Sat.  mat.  prices.  50c  to  $2;   BEST 
SEATS  $1.00  AT  WED.    MAT. 

Next— Com.      Sun.,      March      21,      "EVERY- 
WOMAN." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Macon 


LANDERS    STEVENS,    GEORGIE    COOPER 
and  Company  in  a  Stupendous  Vaudeville  Ver- 
sion   of    "FAUST,"     Magnificent     Scenic    and 
Electrical      EHects;      CORR-THOMAS      TRIO. 
America's     Famous     Aerial     Artists;     ALLEN'S 
CHEYENNE      MINSTRELS;      KNAl'P-COR- 
XAI.I.A.   Varied    Bits  of  Vaudeville;    I 
GERNEY,  the  Siberian  Song-Bird;  Gil 
and   RAMINOFF,   Society  Dancers: 
BROTHERS,  Those  Different    1 1 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Several  newspapers  in  New  York  have 
printed  letters  from  angry  correspondents  who 
demand  the  reform  or  the  suppression  of  tht 
society  page.  Now  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
so  delightful  as  to  reform  and  suppress  things. 
Wc  ourselves  have  often  felt  the  urge  to 
rend  and  to  slay  when  we  have  been  visited 
by  eugenists,  suffragists,  single-standard 
moralists,  uplifters,  and  higher  lifers.  Under- 
neath the  calm  and  stately  exterior  for  which 
we  are  justly  famed  we  have  felt  the  surge  of 
homicidal  rage.  Mentally  and  imaginatively 
we  have  wallowed  in  gore  and  trampled  upon 
our  ruthless  way  through  a  veritable  shambles. 
Why  only  last  week  a  lady  came  in  and  im- 
plored us  touchingly,  meltingly,  movingly,  to 
adopt  the  single  standard  of  morality.  We 
asked  what  that  was,  and  we  were  informed 
that  it  was  the  standard  adopted  by  her  own 
charming  sex.  It  was  a  difficult  situation. 
We  were  most  anxious  to  oblige.  In  fact  we 
were  on  the  very  point  of  doing  so  when  our 
early  training  in  piety  came  to  the  rescue. 
We  replied  that  we  were  poor  and  not  strik- 
ingly honest,  but  that  we  had  our  reserva- 
tions, and  that  we  once  had  a  parson  in  our 
family — now  at  rest — parson  and  family — and 
that  it  would  ill  become  us  at  our  time  of 
life,  married  and  all,  to  go  and  do  a  thing 
of  that  sort.  We  said  that  we  had  our  little 
weaknesses  like  quite  common  people,  but  that 
when  it  came  to  galloping  down  the  moral 
stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  so  to  speak,  we 
simply  could  not  do  it.  We  were  alone  and 
unprotected,  but  we  were  determined  to  pre- 
serve our  honor  even  at  the  cost  of  life  it- 
self. We  were  quite  in  favor  of  the  single 
standard,  but  the  movement  must  be  upward, 
maleward,  not  downward.  But  how  we  di- 
gress. 

It  seems  that  the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  the  society  page  is  that  it  uses  the 
words  "society,"  "wealthy,"  and  "prominent." 
Let  these  words  be  dropped,  say  the  critics, 
and,  tnirabile  dictu,  one  newspaper  says  that 
it  will  henceforth  do  so. 

Now  the  only  reason  that  we  can  see  for 
the  abolition  of  these  words  is  the  deplorable 
fact  that  sometimes  they  are  inadvertently 
used  about  quite  respectable  people.  Whether 
a  libel  suit  would  lie  against  a  newspaper 
that  described  an  ordinarily  decent  human  be- 
ing as  "prominent"  remains  to  be  seen,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  get  a  legal  opinion 
about  this.  Certainly  there  ought  to  be  a 
remedy.  When  we  hear  that  a  person  is 
"prominent"  we  naturally  think  of  divorce, 
the  use  of  obscene  language  on  the  public 
platform,  or  the  smaller  and  more  harmless 
kinds  of  imbecility  such  as  selling  tags  or 
lead  pencils  on  the  streets  in  the  name  of 
charity.  Persons  described  as  "prominent" 
are  usually  either  disreputable  or  of  weak 
minds,  and  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
missible to  throw  aspersions  of  this  kind. 


For  example,  a  gentleman  writes  to  the 
New  York  Sun  in  order  to  cite  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  who  recently  eloped  with  a  school 
sweetheart.  It  was  a  quite  innocent  affair, 
just  an  escapade,  and  probably  it  saved  quite 
a  lot  of  the  expensive  silliness  involved  in 
the  usual  wedding.  The  girl's  mother  kept  a 
boarding-house  and  she  herself  did  a  good 
many  of  the  chores  around  the  house.  Evi- 
dently she  was  quite  a  nice  girl,  and  we 
hasten  to  extend  our  belated  congratulations 
to  the  boy.  But  the  newspapers  got  hold  of 
that  story.  Of  course  they  did.  They  de- 
scribed the  girl  as  "prominent"  and  "society," 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  her  life  had  been 
irreproachable,  that  she  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  police,  and  that  her  reputation  was 
wholly  what  it  should  be.  And  yet  in  their 
mania  for  sensationalism  they  deliberately  af- 
fixed that  slur  to  the  name  of  a  respectable 
girl  who  had  never  done  anything  to  harm 
sny  one  except  the  boy  she  married. 

Now  the  day  may  come  when  that  poor 
girl  may  be  called  on  to  give  evidence  in  a 
lawsuit  and  perhaps  to  be  cross-examined  as 
to  her  record.  And  then  some  ferret  of  a 
lawyer  will  hunt  up  the  fact  that  she  was  de- 
scribed as  "prominent"  in  the  society  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper.  Imagine  her  shrinking 
bewilderment  as  this  shameful  thing  is 
brought  up  against  her,  her  useless  efforts  to 
defend  herself  and  to  establish  her  character 
as  she  sees  the  faces  of  the  twelve  good 
men  and  true  in  the  jury  box  harden  into 
distrust  and  disgust.  Is  it  right  that  some 
heedless  reporter  should  thus  be  allowed  to 
scatter  his  aspersions  in  this  way  and  that 
there  should  be  no  law  to  defend  pure  and 
innocent  girls  from  his  wanton  attacks?  And 
a  law  there  will  have  to  be  unless  the  news- 
papers themselves  will  exercise  some  sort  of 
restraint,  and  demand  some  positive  evidence 
of  misbehavior  before  branding  their  victims 
as  being  "prominent"  or  belonging  to  "so- 
ciety." 

Miss  Anne  Morgan  is  angry  because  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  that  the  world  could  dis- 
pense  with   high   society. 

Miss  Morgan's  arguments  are  simple.  We 
\  ere  familiar  with  them  when  we  were  about 
eighteen  months  old,  and  we  were  then  of 
opinion    that   their    refutation    was   complete. 


High  society,  says  Miss  Morgan,  spends  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Business  depends  upon 
the  spending  of  a  great  deal  of  money.  There- 
fore high  society  and  business  are  mutually 
dependent.  Quod  erat  demonstrandum  as  we 
used  to  say  in  our  cradle.  The  syllogism 
seems  perfect. 

But  don't  you  see,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  that 
so  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the 
money  is  spent?  Merely  to  spend  money  is 
of  no  value  unless  it  results  in  an  increase 
of  useful  things.  Now  just  at  the  moment 
they  are  spending  quite  a  lot  of  money  in 
Europe  over  a  war  that  is  said  to  be  most 
expensive.  But  war  is  not  good  for  trade. 
It  is  not  good  for  trade  that  rich  people 
should  drink  expensive  wines,  or  have  chim- 
panzee suppers,  or  a  separate  automobile  for 
each  day  in  the  week.  Since  these  things 
are  unnecessary  they  amount  to  mere  de- 
structiveness.  The  rich  man  does  not  benefit 
trade  by  eating  costly  foods  any  more  than 
if  he  were  to  throw  the  costly  food  into  the 
fire.  Probably  Miss  Morgan  thinks  that  it  is 
good  for  trade  to  destroy  things.  She  must 
think  so  or  she  would  not  advocate  the  need- 
less spending  of  money,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  In  that  case  the  path  to  national  wealth 
is  open  and  easy.  We  have  only  to  destroy 
as  many  things  as  possible.  We  have  had  our 
little  difficulties  with  President  Wilson,  al- 
though we  are  willing  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. But  when  he  said  that  the  world  | 
would  never  miss  high  society  he  spoke  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  He  may  enjoy 
the  proud  consciousness  that  we  are  with  him. 


Isadora  Duncan  returns  in  wrath  to  her 
own  country  because  she  says  that  Americans 
have  no  appreciation  of  art,  by  which  she 
means,  of  course,  her  own  art.  Anna  Pav- 
lowa  thinks  that  it  would  be  worth  her  while 
to  remain  in  America  in  order  to  do  what  she 
can  for  the  development  of  an  art  that  she 
believes  to  have  the  highest  possibilities. 
Anna  Pavlowa  thinks  that  Americans  are  not 
yet  able  to  dance,  but  that  they  are  willing 
to  be  taught  and  that  if  they  were  so  taught 
they  would  be  excelled  by  none.  And  in  re- 
lation to  Miss  Duncan  the  New  York  Sun 
has  something  to  say  that  is  worth  repetition. 
Says  the  Sun : 

"Since  Miss  Duncan  is  more  likely  to  de- 
part first,  her  troubles  should  first  receive  the 
consideration  of  those  compatriots  distressed 
by  her  frame  of  mind.  She  was  the  priestess 
of  a  new  art  of  the  dance  when  she  went 
abroad  to  study  the  principles  which  had  only 
been  suggested  here.  When  she  returned  to 
New  York  in  August  a  year  later,  danced  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  a  Long  Acre 
Square  theatre  before  a  puzzled  audience  and 
found  none  of  the  appreciation  she  had  looked 
for,  it  was  because  the  public  that  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  pleasure  in  such  ex- 
positions was  not  at  hand.  Later  she  was 
received  with  the  most  cordial  enthusiasm 
when  her  performances  had  at  last  been  put 
before  the  public  in  the  right  way.  During 
several  seasons  she  always  returned  to  find 
the  same  enthusiasm.  This  winter  her  pupils 
have  been  just  as  much  praised.  There  were 
large  audiences  and  there  was  only  praise  so 
long  as  Miss  Duncan's  pupils  revealed  the  art 
she  had  taught  them.  But  when  there  came 
inartistic  and  amateurish  combinations  of  poor 
singing  and  uninteresting  declamation  and  in- 
different orchestral  performance  as  the  epit- 
ome of  the  dancer's  art  in  its  present  state, 
the  enthusiasm  was  lacking  and  so  was  the 
crowd.  Miss  Duncan  as  a  dancer  has  been 
warmly  praised  by  her  countrypeople,  but  as 
an  interpreter  of  various  Greek  philosophies 
through  poetry  and  music,  both  indifferently 
delivered,  she  does  not  interest  the  public. 
On  with  the  dance.  Let  joy  be  unconfined. 
But  the  dance  should  never  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop into  that  disagreeable  attitude  known 
as  high-brow." 


During  1813,  when  Europe  armed  against 
Napoleon,  archers  were  brought  to  the  front 
by  Russia,  who  sent  soldiers  from  the  newly 
conquered  tribes  that  dwelt  upon  the  Steppes 
of  Asia — Bokharans  and  Turkomans  and  Tar- 
tars and  other  half-savage  peoples.  Jomini, 
the  military  historian,  says  that  these  bow- 
men held  their  own  against  the  French  in- 
fantry. Their  aim,  he  says,  was  surprisingly 
good,  and  they  could  shoot  an  arrow  with 
effect  almost  as  far  as  a  musket  ball  was 
effective. 

■*♦» 

New  Orleans  recently  opened  an  all-night 
moving-picture  house,  said  to  be  the  first  ven- 
ture of  the  kind  in  the  world.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  announcement  was  made  that  it 
had  paid  at  all  times  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  fact  that  the  New  Orleans  trolleys 
carry  more  than  5000  persons  between  mid- 
night and  six  a.  m.  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  experiment  was  tried. 


Belgian  refugee  musicians  in  London  have 
banded  together  as  a  Belgian  orchestra  and 
as  such  they  gave  their  first  concert  recently 
with  commendable  results.  The  new  orchestra 
is  seventy  strong  and  is  conducted  by  Antony 
Dubois,  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton  Opera  Company. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


i'Grave:ftn$l.c£-ay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


:  She  was  .-stapling  on  a  chair  on  the  pier 
\  watching  the  rac^g.  On  a  chair  behind  were 
1  two  [Frenchmen.  jTJie  lady  turned  around  and 
rsaid:  • VI  hope  I-donM.  obstruct  your  view?" 
"'*Mademoiselle;"  .quickly  Replied  one,  "I  much 
.prefer  the  obstriictipn.  to.ilHe  view." 


A  gentleman  who  had  been  ltd  by  curiosity 
'to  visit  the  Positivist  Church  iin  London, 
•where  the  Doctrine  of  Humanity  ■wa.s.  preached 
!  to  a  select  few,  being  asked  what  |hj5  had 
;found  there,  replied:  "Threepersons-and.no 
IGod." 

A  wioman  mounted  the  step  of  a  car  .carry- 
ing am  umbrella  like  a  reversed  sabre.  The 
conductor  tsvuched  her  lightly,  saying:  "'Ex- 
cuse me,  madam,  but  you  are  likely  to  put  tmt 
the  eye  of  the  inao  behind  you."  "He's  my 
husband,"  she  snapped,  with  the  tone  of  full 
proprietorship. 

A  negro  preacher  addressed  his  flock  with 
;great  earnestness  on  the  subject  of  "Miracles/' 
:«s  follows:  "My  beloved  friends,  de  greatest 
tub  all  miracles  was  'bout  -de  'loaves  and 
feahfes.  Dey  was  5000  loaves  and  2000  fishes, 
■mB  die  .twelve  apostles  had  to  eat  'em  all.  De 
mi'ra"^  '*$>   d&y  didn't  bust." 


own  interpretation  upon  it.  Opening  the  d°or. 
he,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  court, 
proceeded  to  clear  the  room,  exclaiming  as  he 
did  so  :  "Here,  out  you  go  !  Ventilate,  d'ye 
hear  !     Ventilate  I" 


At  an  e\  "^"^  iPartX  a  very  elderly  lady  was 

,        .  .  ,       ai  oioung    partner.      A    stranger 

dancing    with  -,       Tto    ^  .  ,   „,  ■    „ 

i,   j   Tt      "&Q&  Jerrcfd,  who  was   looking 

approached  Dou  T^ST-^-       .  .   n    „Q 

,      .  .j  ^teay,  #w,    .can    vou    tell    me 

on,    and    said:      ■       ^i*        '     ,        .  ...    .l.* 

Pieman  (diincing  with  tnat 

•ii.  tthe  r^u^ane  Society, 


who  is  the  young  gt 
elderly  lady?"     "One 
I    should    think,"    repHea 


jfe^qld. 


A    i    .  -  .    ,   •  •  tflhe  .pFf&es   of 

A  lady  persisted  in  pouring  $^        ear 

an  absent  friend   into  the  unsym   ™HBj* 

c  ,-u     i      t       t.  ■       l-  v  iftnd,ov(cr 

ot  Charles  Lamb,   assuring  him  ov.  ,4<       , 

that   the   gentleman   in   question   was      .-   .     ,/« 

charming    man,"    etc.,    and    ending    wii 

know   him,   bless   him !"      To   which   Lam.. 

plied,  "Well,  I  don't,  but  d n  him  at  a  vt. 

ture." 


The  judge  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  lawyer  for  the  defense.  Sev- 
eral years  before  they  had  had  a  fight  over 
the  question  of  religion.  At  last  the  judge 
interrupted  the  lawyer  and  said,  "Do  you  not 
know  that  everything  you  are  saying  is  going 
in  one  ear  and  out  the  other?"  The  lawyer 
turned  to  him  and  replied,  "Your  honor,  what 
is  to  prevent  ?" 

In  the  days  when  Joseph  H.  Choate  prac- 
ticed as  a  lawyer  a  newspaper  reporter  visited 
ihim  (one  morning  at  his  business  office.  In 
spite  (of  .the  fact  that  it  was  a  warm  day  in 
itune  ?Mr. ,  Choate  had  a  big  fire  burning  in  the 
grate.  Noticing,  ttiat  his  visitor  was  evidently 
feeling -uiicjimtnj  uI;1e.r,Mr.  Choate  asked  him 
if  he  felt  too  warm:  ;'^.*;  i-m ;"  echoed  the 
reporter.  "Why,  sir,'  it's  as\fi\>t  asC9.i1 oven !" 
"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Choate  quickly  J^feUtoitfigri 
it  ought  to  be  as  hot  as  an  oven",  f-Arj"  yau[ 
see,  I  make  my  bread  here."  d  ■■  yov 
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When  a  Boston  attorney,  named  Mason, 
\was  preparing  the  case  of  E.  K.  Avery,  and 
li&d  ex^roined  abourt  two  hundred  witnesses, 
somebody  ealfled  to  see  him.  The  legal  gentle- 
man sent  word  that  -he  was  laccupie(d  and 
could  not  be  jnterrupfed.  "B-ut  the  man  ;is  a 
witness — a  Methodist  mjnjster.'"  A'£ajl  |him 
up,"  said  Mason,  "WeH,  sjf,  what  £aa  ypu 
testify?"  "I  had  a  vision.— -two  angels  have 
appeared  to  me,  and  told  rne  that  grottier 
Avery  is  innocent — — "  ''Let  Jhem  be  sum- 
moned," said  Mason,  &§  h.e  resumed  his  wort:. 

■*•*■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE, 


A  pretty  young  woman  stepped  into  a  music 
store  the  other  day.  She  tripped  up  to  the 
counter  where  a  new  clerk  was  assorting 
music  and,  in  her  sweetest  tones,  asked : 
"Have  you  'Kissed  Me  in  the  Moonlight?'" 
The  clerk  turned  half-way  around,  looked  at 
her,  and  answered  :  "It  must  have  been  the 
man  at  the  other  counter.  I've  only  been  here 
a  week." 


"Tommy  Atkins"  pleaded  exemption  from 
church  parade  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
agnostic.  The  sergeant-major  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  innocent  interest.  "Don't  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Ten  Commandments  ?"  he  mildly 
asked  the  bold  freethinker.  "Not  one,  sir," 
was  the  reply.  "What !  Not  the  rule  about 
keeping  the  Sabbath?"  "No,  sir."  "Ah,  well, 
you're  the  very  man  I've  been  looking  for  to 
scrub  out   the  canteen." 


An  old  South  Carolina  darky  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  Xavier  in  Charleston.  One 
of  the  gentle,  black-robed  sisters  put  a  ther- 
mometer in  his  mouth  to  take  his  tempera 
ture.  Presently,  when  the  doctor  made  his 
rounds,  he  said  :  "Well,  Nathan,  how  do  you 
feel?"  "I  feel  right  tol'ble,  boss."  "Have 
you  had  any  nourishment?"  "Yassir."  "What 
did  you  have?"  "A  lady  done  gimme  a  piece 
of  glass  to  suck,  boss." 

Scotland,  the  birthplace  of  so  many  excel- 
lent clerical  stories,  furnishes  the  anecdote  of 
the  old  lady  whose  coachman  was  wont  to  slip 
out  near  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  close  of 
the  sermon  in  order  to  have  her  carriage 
ready.  One  Sunday,  having  become  impatient 
but  being  somewhat  in  doubt,  he  whispered  to 
his  mistress,  "Is  he  no  dune  yet?"  "Dune?" 
retorted  the  indignant  old  lady.  "He's  dune 
half  an   hoor  since  ;   but  he'll   no   stop." 


A  clergyman,  who  was  not  averse  to  an 
occasional  glass,  hired  an  Irishman  to  clean 
out  his  cellar.  The  Irishman  began  his  work. 
He  brought  forth  a  lot  of  empty  whisky 
bottles,  and  as  he  lifted  each  one  he  looked 
through  it  at  the  sun.  The  preacher,  who 
was  walking  on  the  lawn,  saw  him,  and  said  : 
"They  are  all  dead  ones,  Pat."  "They  are !" 
said  Pat.  "Well,  there  is  wan  good  thing 
about  it,  they  all  had  the  minister  wid  them 
whin  they  were  dying." 


In  a  backwoods  district  a  case  developed  in 
the  justice  court  which  attracted  practically 
every  person  in  the  village,  and,  as  the  day 
was  warm  and  the  courtroom  a  box-like  place, 
the  state  of  affairs  soon  raised  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  to  an  unbearable  degree. 
Looking  round  him,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
observed  that  every  window  in  the  place  was 
closed,  and  turning  to  an  old  and  ignorant 
constable  who  was  keeping  order  amongst  the 
crowd,  he  desired  him  to  "ventilate  the  room." 
That  official,  however,  had  very  little  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  used,  but  he  put  his 


A  Post-Historie  L-sy, 
Or   ever    the   careless   years   were  done, 

In  the  p re-eugenic  days; 
£    was  a  man    of  six   feet   one, 
And  you  had  3  woman's  ways. 

iHpw  ,£?il    you    were,    when    I    knew    you    then, 

\\Vjth  -a   /rill    and    a    furbelow, 
AYifli  :\J\e *'ftai«m  skirt  of    1910, 

aW  [\be'  Er«p.ch    heels   down   below! 
\jv  ifin'ne  [.was    *he    garb    of    the    puny   men 
^N'       "t  liived-.m-the  ^ng  ago. 
Wii  ■"" 

*5fiMi<9tyJ^--h^*£ome  and  gone 

But  a  mi       v  ^        ■  ^   "Mpts"    and    stays; 

And  we  ^g      -  ?&  fcg  one, 

Since  I  was        ^        Oman's    *m, 

And  you   h^ 

rx  ,    .-  nTW  <W?PP!-ete' 

Our    evolution    is  «fces  fif^t  -free; 

And   our    Roman       ^^^1  we  eat, 
Chopped  hay  and   n 

We   sleep   in  a  swi. 
Our  ears  are  far  from 

And  our  height  is  tei. 

But  not  for  a  moment  do  . 

Those  pre-eugenic  days 
When   I  was  a  care-free  husL 

And   you  had  a  woman's  wa 


,aj.j.r  Angered  -f,eet 
fe&t  vtfiree. 


'wttktt?. 
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The  New  Idea. 
When  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  got 

foe    1 


He    thought    that    walloping    the 

king   was    for. 
He  did  not  lounge  around  the  throne  inact. 

supine, 
Or  view  the  fighting  fifteen  miles  behind  the 


fljlixed  up  "jn 

what    a 
ib   ' 

ind 
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route  you  y'm 
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Columbia  River 

Through  tickets  issued 
to  all  points  East 
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He  donned   a  suit  of  boiler-plate  and   galloped      ou 

to    slay, 
Nor  did  he  ever  duck  for  liomc  when  danger  came 

his  way. 
And     though    the     peasants     died     in     droves     with 

every  fierce  advance, 
They  knew   their  king  was    somewhere   'round   and 

took  the    self-same    chance. 


Frenchmen     fought     they 
the    hat    of    Henry    of 


Some    years    ago     when 

would  observe  afar 
The    nodding    plumes    upon 

Navarre, 
And  then  they'd  whip  their  horses  up,  well  pleased 

if   they   succeeded 
In    getting    half    so    near    the    front    and    thick    of 

things  as  he  did. 
He  might  have  hid  behind  the  hills  and   urged   his 

men  to  strife. 
Discreetly    taking    measures    to    preserve    his    royal 

life. 
But   Henry    fancied   that   a   king  was    not  behaving 

right 
Unless  he  ran  the   risks  that  make  a   real  exciting 

fight. 

In  those  old  days  the  peasant  folk  got  theirs  the 
same  as  now. 

They  perished  by  the  thousands  when  the  kings  got 
in  a  row. 

But  every  time  a  commoner  looked  'round  him  in 
a   scrap 

The  first  thing  that  he  noticed  was  his  royal  mas- 
ter's map. 

And  knowing  that  the  king  was  there,  if  so  be 
that    he   died; 

He  felt  it  was  a  bang-up  sport  and  perished  satis- 
fied. 

The  like  of  that  you'd  not  see  now,  though  all  the 
world  you  ranged— 

The  peasants  die  as  always,  but  the  style  in  kings 
has    changed! 

— James  J.   Montague,   in   Ncxv    York  American. 
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Note's  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco    will    be    found    in 
the   following  department: 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Judith  Gall  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Kirpatrick  took 
place  Wednesday.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  the  son 
of  Mr?.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  the  late  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick.  He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Alan  Mac- 
donald.  The  young  couple  will  reside  in  this 
city. 

Ex-Governor  Martin  Glynn  and  Mrs.  Glynn  of 
New  York  were  the  guests  of  honor  Monday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  given  by  the  commissioners  from 
New  York  in  the  New  York  State  Building  at  the 
Exposition-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave 
a  luncheon  recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in   honor  of  ex-Governor  and   Mrs.    Glynn. 

Mrs.  Allison  and  her  sister,  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Mullen,  were  hostesses  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
a  tea  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Bogue,  who  is  spending  several 
weeks  with  her  mother,   Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman. 

Mrs.  Prentice  Cobb  Hale  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Yallejo  Street.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  her  house  guest.  Miss  Kathleen 
Burns  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  Friday  evening  at  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of   the   debutantes. 

The  Misses  Norma  and  Harriet  Mack  were  the 
complimented  guests  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea 
given  by  the  Misses  Helen  and  Mary  Oliver  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Baron  and  Baroness  J.  C.  Van  Eck  gave  an 
informal  tea  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Nether- 
lands   Building   at   the    Exposition. 

The  members  of  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club  en- 
tertained a  large  number  of  their  friends  at  a 
dance    Thursday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  were  host  and 
hostess  Tuesday  evening  at  the  dinner-dance  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Among  others  who  enter- 
tained on  this  occasion  were  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Clark  H.  Woodward,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Willier,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence    Breeden. 

Mrs.  Carton  Earl  Miller  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore  was  hostess  at  a  reception 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  the  wives  of 
the  commissioners  to  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Tuesday  evening 
at   the  Inside    Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  and  theatre  party  Saturday  evening,  when 
a  dozen    friends  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on 
Washington  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tillman  Helmsley,  the  hostess  of  the  Maryland 
Building. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  was.  host  Thursday  evening  at 
the  dinner-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Among 
others  who  entertained  at  similar  affairs  on  this 
occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H_  Meridell,  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  were 
the  complimented  guests  Wednesday  evening  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W. 
Harris  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

Baroness  Uriu  entertained  a  large  number  of 
guests  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  reception  at  the 
Japanese  government  pavilion  at  the  Exposition. 

Miss  Dorothy  Baker  was  hostess  Wednesday 
evening  at  an  informal  dance  at  her  home  on 
Spruce   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Williams  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  preceding  the 
dance    at    the    California    Club. 

Miss  Edith  Rucker  was  hostess  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained 
a  number  of  young  people  Wednesday  evening  at 
a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Fri.lay  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Ho- 
tel   in  honor  of  their  guests,   the   Missel-Margaret 


Goodrich,  Nana  Segourney,  and  Madeleine  Coch- 
rane. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson  has  issued  invitations 
to  a  tea  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  17,  at  her 
home  in  Alameda.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of 
her  cousin,  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Stone,  whose  wedding  to  Dr. 
Harold    Barnard    will  take  place  March  24. 

Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  Friday,  when 
a  dozen    friends  enjoyed    her   hospitality. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Monday  evening  at  a  theatre  and  supper 
party. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Crothers  was  hostess  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Captain  Francis  Lincoln,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  were  the  complimented  guests  Fridav  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  given  by  Colonel  Stephen  A. 
Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Foote  at  their  home  at 
Fort    Miley. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy  and  Miss  Amy 
Brewer  have  arrived  from  Chicago  and  are  estab- 
lished for  the  summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they 
have    rented    the    Gallwey   house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lampre  Brown,  who  came 
from  the  East  to  visit  the  Exposition,  have  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Brown's  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  at  their  home  on  Scott 
Street. 

Air.  Duncan  Hayne  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Agnes  Hayne,  arrived  recently  from  Europe  and 
are   permanently   settled    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  Raymond  Ashton  has  returned  from  a 
week's    visit    in    Spokane. 

Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Martin  H.  Glynn  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  New  York  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee  have  returned 
from  a  few  days'  visit  in  Monterey. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  will  accompany  her  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Temple- 
ton   Crocker,  to  Honolulu  in  April. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Dodge  are  established  in  an 
apartment  on  Presidio  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street. 

Miss  Kathleen  Burns  has  come  from  New  York 
to  visit   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Prentiss   Cobb   Hale. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Neal  Hobart  will  return  East  to 
spend  the  Easter  holidays  with  her  children,  the 
Misses  Hannah  and  Ruth  Hobart  and  Master 
Walter  Hobart,  who  are  attending  Eastern  schools. 
Mrs.  Hobart  is  visiting  her  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  in  San 
Rafael. 

The  Messrs.  Henry  and  Arthur  Hadley  have 
gone  to   San  Diego    for   a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Burns  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  their  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  Robert- 
son and  Miss  Louise  Burns,  have  been  spending 
the   past   few   weeks  in    Monterey. 

Professor  E.  B.  Clapp  and  Mrs.  Clapp  will  sail 
from  England  in  April  for -America  after  a  year's 
absence.  They  are  visiting  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dyer-Bennett,  at  her  home  in  Leicester.  En  route 
to  California  they  will  spend  several  weeks  with 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cedric   Snook,   in  Montana. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Stillman  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  New  York  after  a  visit  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.    William   Reding,    in   this  city. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Hatch  Kimball  is  visiting  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Eaton,  in 
Montecito.  During  her  absence  Mr.  Kimball  and 
their  little  son  will  remain  with  Mrs.  William  A. 
Kimball  in  Palo  Alto. 

Mrs.  William  Hill  Lee  arrived  Monday  from 
St.  Louis  and  is  visiting  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Captain  Edward  E.  Carpenter,  military 
attache,    and    Mrs.    Carpenter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  have  been 
spending  the  past  week  at  Paso  Robles. 

Prince  Engalitcheff  of  Paris  left  last  week  for 
Coronado  after  a  week's  visit  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave  has  returned  from  a 
visit  with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  O'Hara   Cosgrave,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Titus,  who  formerly  resided 
in  Piedmont,  are  established  at  Rocky-Ford-on-tbe- 
Hudson.  Before  leaving  California  they  sold  their 
home    to    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William   Hinckley  Taylor. 

Dr.  David  Conrad  and  Mrs.  Conrad  have  re- 
turned   to    their    home    in    Santa    Barbara    after    a 
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week's  visit   with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Howard   Holmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Power  Hutchins  are  planning 
to  come  from  Europe  in  the  fall  to  visit  Mrs. 
Hutchins's  relatives.  Mrs.  Hutchins,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  McNear,  is  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.   George  W.  McNear,  Sr.,  of  Oakland. 

Miss  Elva  Dc  Pue  is  visiting  Miss  Marian 
Crocker   at   her   country   home   in   Cloverdale. 

Mr.  Atholl  McBean  has  returned  from  a  visit 
in    Seattle. 

Lieutenant-Commander  George  Sweet,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  retired  from  active  duty. 

Major  C.  C.  Collins,  LT.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  at 
the  Presidio  from  Monterey  and  will  be  stationed 
there  for  the  next  year.  He  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  Virginia. 

Miss  Amy  Basset  has  arrived  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  the  guest  of  Major  Thomas  Q.  Ash- 
burn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Ashburn  on  Corregidor 
Island. 

Lieutenant-Commander  E.  H.  Dodd,  U.  S.  N., 
has  returned  to  Mare  Island  after  several  weeks' 
visit  to  Washington,  where  he  was  on  special  radio 
duty. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Fred  Perry,  who  arrived  re- 
cently from  Pensacola,  Florida,  are  guests  of  the 
Bellevue  Hotel,  where  they  will  reside  during  the 
Exposition.  Captain  Perry  is  assistant  to  Captain 
E.  Carpenter,  military  attache. 

Colonel  Stephen  Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Foote  left  recently  for  Coronado,  where  they  will 
spend  two  weeks.  En  route  they  will  stop  at  Red- 
lands  for  three  or  four  days. 

Mrs.  Sloane,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Frank  Sloane, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  in  this  city  en  route  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  she  will  join  her  husband,  who  is  on 
duty   in   Manila. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergie  Beckett 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Beckett,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Lutie 
Collier,  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Collier. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  John- 
stone has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 

—  ». 

A  Benefit  Hat  Sale. 
The  directors  of  the  Recreation  Club  for 
Girls  Who  Work,  507  Harrison  Street,  an- 
nounce a  benefit  spring  hat  sale  to  be  held 
on  Monday,  March  15,  from  two  until  six 
o'clock,  at  2324  Pacific  Avenue.  The  leading 
milliners  of  San  Francisco  have  donated  a 
substantial  selection  of  ladies'  imported  hats, 
outing  hats,  children's  hats,  dolls'  hats,  bou- 
doir caps,  and  bathing  caps,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  public  response  will  prove  a  satisfac- 
tory aid  to  an  institution  that  has  already 
shown  itself  to  be  alike  needed  and  welcomed. 
Admission,   50  cents.     Afternoon  tea  included. 

-«•*- 

The  Construction  Gang. 
They  caught  us  in  the  steerage  when  they  brought 

us    over    sea ; 
They  tagged  us  with  their  tickets  and  they  crowded 

us  in  cars; 
They  rolled   us  to   a  railhead   of  an  empire  yet  to 
be, 

One  night  beneath  the  stars. 

In  the  blackness  of  the  bunkhouse  we  were  waked 

before  the  dawn, 
And  they  gave  us  pick  and  crowbar,  taught  us  how 

to  heave  and  strike. 
Where   across   a  dusty   desert  two    thin  strands  of 

steel    were  drawn, 

Side  by   side  and  just   alike. 

We  went  working  through  the  sagebrush  where  an 

ocean  once  went  dry, 
In  a  country   cursed  with    devils   like  the   heavens 

overhead, 
And  they  burned  to  scattered  clinkers  saw-toothed 

mountains    round    the    sky, 

Till  the  last  dim  cloud  was  dead. 

To  the  country  of  the  cactus  we  came  slowly  day 

by  day. 
Tie  by  tie  were  bound  the  levels,  foot  by  foot  we 

filled  the  grade; 
And    we    strained    the    sagging    cables    of    a    power 

bouse  far  away 

Up  the  road  our  hands  had  made. 

And    the    sand    storms    tried   to    blind    us,    and    the 

winds  like  devils  danced 
Till  the  air  was  black  at  noonday;  and  the  desert's 

maddened  soul 
Rose    to    wrestle    with    our    working    and    to    rave. 

But  we  advanced 

Step  by  step  and  grasped  our  goal. 

For  our  brothers  came  to  meet  us  from  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sea; 

And    we    spliced    the    line    at    Summit,    drove    the 
spike  that  marked   the  end; 

And    then   floated   down   to    'Frisco    where   the  bar- 
keep  mixes  free, 

Just  as  long  as  luck's  your  friend. 

We  put  money  on  the  tables  and  our  manhood  on 

the  bars, 
Wc  who  made  tomorrow  nearer  for  the  world  that 

waits  to    ride; 
Till  we  struggled  back  from  brothels   to  the  open, 
where  the  stars 

See  the  desert  doors  flung  wide. 
— John  Curtis  Underwood,  in  the  Forum, 


Irvin  S.  Cobb,  whose  exciting  adventures 
with  the  Germans  in  Europe  were  followed  so 
closely  by  the  entire  American  press,  is  now 
giving  the  results  of  his  experiences  and  of 
his  acute  observations  on  the  lecture  platform. 


EGGS— the  famous  "JUST  LAID"— shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
R.  R.,  2C. 


Polo  Tournament. 

Polo  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Exposition  at- 
tractions during  the  next  six  weeks,  the  open- 
ing game  of  the  Universal  Polo  Tournament 
being  scheduled  for  next  Tuesday  afternoon 
on  the  Exposition  field  at  the  far  end  of  the 
grounds. 

Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  Midwick  of 
Pasadena  will  be  the  teams  to  play  on  Tues- 
day, which  assures  the  spectators  of  some  of 
the  best  polo  ever  seen  on  this  Coast.  The 
Cooperstown  men  are  Malcolm  Stevenson,  C. 
Perry  Beadleston,  F.  S.  Van  Stade,  and 
Charles  Cary  Rumsey,  while  the  players  for 
Midwick  will  be  Carleton  Burke,  Frederic  Mc- 
Laughlin of  Chicago,  and  Watson  Webb  and 
Hugh  Drury  of  New  York.  J.  C.  Cooley  and 
J.  Eugene  Geer,  the  New  York  polo  experts, 
will  act  as  referee  and  scorer. 

During  the  tournament  polo  will  be  played 
on  the  Exposition  field  on  Thursday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday  afternoons,  and  at  Bur- 
lingame or  San  Mateo  on  the  other  after- 
noons of  the  week. 

Other  teams  entered,  to  be  seen  later,  are 
the  Devon  Freebooters  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Aiken  Freebooters,  a  Cincinnati  team,  three 
army  teams,  and  others  from  Coronado,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Mateo,  Riverside,  Boise  (Idaho), 
as  well  as  those  organized  among  the  well- 
known  Eastern  players  who  are  coming  as 
polo  "free  lances."  Tickets  or  season  boxes 
may  be  secured  at  the  Exposition  ticket  office, 
343    Powell    Street,    in   the   Hotel    St.   Francis. 


In  the  series  of  plays  which  Granville 
Barker,  the  London  director,  will  produce  in 
New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stage 
Society  as  a  prelude  to  reestablishing  the  New 
Theatre  movement,  will  be  "The  Man  Who 
Married   a    Dumb   Wife,"   by   Anatole   France. 


Hotel  Oakland  Dinner  Dances. 
The  Thursday  evening  dinner  dansants  in 
the  Ivory  Ballroom  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  are 
proving  a  great  success.  The  informality  of 
the  affairs  during  the  Lenten  period  adds  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 


FARMER  to  CONSUMER 

UNBLEACHED  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

1914  Crop,  delivered  20/  pound 

Special  attention  given  small  orders. 
Samples  sent  on  request. 
FRANK  W.  BANCROFT.  Concord,  Cal. 


San  Francisco's  Newest  Hotel 

Hotel  Plaza 

FACING  THE  PLAZA  OF  UNION  SQUARE 

400  Rooms,  American  and  European  Plan 

Hotel   Plaza  is  the  centre  of  the  city's  shop- 
ping" and   theatre  district. 

The  hotel  is  convenient  to  main  line  cars  to 

all  depots  and  docks,  eight  minutes  ride  to  the 

Exposition   by   car  passing  the  door. 

Managing    Proprietor: 

JOHN  G.  BARKER 

Formerly  Co-Proprietor  Hotel  Stewart 

Assistant   Manager : 

ROBERT  J.  ROBINSON 

Formerly  Hotel  Stewart 


Make  Your  Boy's  Life  Practical 

If  you  can  afford  a  private  school,  why  not 
have  the  BEST — a  school  that  teaches  boys  from 
S  to  20,  through  activity,  whose  graduates  can 
enter  college  or  earn  a  good,  honorable  living. 
Tnterlaken  trains  the  boys  who  are  to  be  lead- 
ers among  men.  On  a  700-acre  farm.  Small 
classes.  No  theories — boys  learn  by  doing 
actual  work.     Address 

INTERLAKEN    SCHOOL, 

Rolling  Prairie,   Indiana. 

E.   M.   SIMMEN, 

645    Mills   Building,    San   Francisco. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Oakland 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds 

30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Most  reasonable  priced  first  class  Hotel 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


HONOLULU 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  ( five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco*.  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  dispD  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  March  Hi  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands.  Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50    round   trip    first    class,  $225   second 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St., San  Francisco 


March  13,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  have 
presented  a  voluntary  contribution  of  $4560 
to  the  Pioneer  Mothers'  Monument  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  received  the  check 
from  John  E.  McDougald,  grand  treasurer  of 
the  Native  Sons. 


The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  made  defendant  in  a  suit  for  damages  in 
the  sum  of  $160,965,  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  by  the  Destruction  Company  of 
New  York.  The  plaintiff  company  alleges  it 
was  damaged  to  this  amount  by  the  city  and 
county's  failure  to  permit  the  fulfilling  of  its 
contract  to  erect  an  incinerator  at  North 
Beach.  

The  board  of  state  harbor  commissioners 
has  approved  the  estimates  submitted  by 
Chief  Engineer  Newman  for  work  and  sup- 
plies on  nineteen  contracts  aggregating  $173,- 
000.  The  contractor  will  commence  work  at 
once  on  the  building  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Wells    Fargo    Express   Company. 


Samuel  Saleeby,  representative  of  General 
Yturbe,  a  Mexican  revolutionary  leader,  was 
charged  with  smuggling  $70,000  worth  of  dia- 
monds and  pearls  into  this  country.  The 
case  was  heard  in  the  court  of  Judge  Dooling 
and   Saleeby   was   fined    $2000. 


T.  Waring  of  Seattle,  superintendent  of 
the  western  division  of  the  Great  Northern 
Express  Company,  will  establish  an  office  for 
that  company  in  San  Francisco,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  opened  today. 


The  city  architects  estimate  the  cost  of 
furniture  and  stationary  fittings  for  the  new 
City  Hall  at  $300,100.  This  estimate  does 
not  provide  for  stock  furniture  for  any  rooms 
except  those  of  the  courts  and  the  offices  of 
the  supervisors.         

The  Fillmore  Street  Improvement  Associa- 
tion has  been  given  permission  by  the  board 
of  works  to  place  concrete  steps  on  the  east 
side  of  Fillmore  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Green.  The  association  has  raised  the  amount 
required  to  pay  for  this  much-needed  improve- 
ment.   

From  July  1,  1914,  to  February  28,  1915, 
the  expenditures  of  the  city  on  audited  war- 
rants amounted  to   $15,582,341.10. 


John  A.  Prentice,  who  was  arrested  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  obtaining  over 
$50,000  under  false  pretenses  in  connection 
with  some  fraudulent  land  claims,  appeared 
before  Superior  Judge  Griffin  and  pleaded 
guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  four 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  James  A.  Baciga- 
lupi,  representing  the  Bank  of  Italy,  accused 
Prentice  of  obtaining  $7500  by  means  of  a 
falsified  document  showing  deposits  made  on 
Indian  lands.  

Livingston  Jenks  and  John  H.  Wood  were 
reelected  president  and  secretary  respectively 
of  the  Mechanics  Institute  at  the  sixtieth  an- 
nual  meeting  of  the  trustees   and  members. 


The  local  Japanese  community  has  given  a 
cabinet  of  twenty-two  cases  of  California  but- 
terflies to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Memorial 
Museum.  The  specimens  are  beautifully 
mounted  and  of  incalculable  value  because  of 
the  rarity  of  some  of  them. 


Frederick  S.  Stratton,  former  collector  of 
the  port,  has  filed  a  declaration  with  City 
Clerk  Frank  M.  Smith,  stating  his  intention 
to  be  a  candidate   for  mayor  of  Oakland 


Reverend  Father  Cornelius  Delahanty,  a 
priest  of  San  Francisco  of  half  a  century  ago, 
but  who  has  been  at  Notre  Dame  University 
in  Indiana  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  died 
there  on  March  3  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  Father  Delahanty  was  with  several 
parishes  in  and  around  this  city  for  many 
years.  

Two  more  Exposition  car  lines  are  being 
operated  by  the  United  Railroads  and  thus 
connecting  the  popular  Mission,  Haight,  Ash- 
bury,  and  Masonic  sections  with  the  Exposi- 
tion. These  additional  lines  will  make  seven 
direct  routes  to  the  Exposition  operated  by 
the  United  Railroads. 


The  contract  for  excavating  and  laying 
foundations  for  the  new  Public  Library  in 
the  Civic  Centre  has  been  given  to  the  Contra 
Costa    Construction    Company    for   $28,300    by 

the  library  trustees. 


The  immense  advertising  business  of  the 
late  J.  Charles  Green  has  gone  upon  the  finan- 
cial rocks,  and  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
the  concern  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  office  of  the  J.  Charles  Green  Company. 
The  outstanding  obligations  in  round  numbers 
are  $300,000.  There  are  upward  of  1500 
creditors,   about  ninety  per  cent  of  whom   are 


small  leaseholders  from  whom  the  concern 
rented  billboard  space.  The  largest  single 
creditor  is  James  Irvine,  who  has  put  money 
into  the  business. 


J.  W.  Fitting,  civil  engineer  for  the  Oak- 
land and  Antioch  Railroad,  who  was  injured 
in  the  elevator  accident  at  the  California- 
Pacific  Building,  Sutter  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  on  January  6,  when  his  brother,  How- 
ard, received  fatal  injuries  and  a  number  of 
others  in  the  falling  car  were  hurt,  filed  suit 
on  Wednesday  in  the  superior  court  for  $25,- 
889  damages  against  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Merrill, 
owner   of   the   building. 


Colonel  Charles  H.  Blinn,  acting  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  port,  has  filed  suit  in  the  su- 
perior court  against  the  United  Railroads  ask- 
ing $15,522  damages  for  injuries  received  in 
an  accident  last  October. 


NOTES  OF  THE   EXPOSITION. 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
which  is  supplying  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion with  all  its  gas  and  electricity  for  light- 
ing, heating,  the  operation  of  machinery,  and 
every  other  purpose,  is  to  have  a  day  at  the 
Exposition.  The  day  set  is  Monday,  March 
15,  and  is  to  be  known  as  "Pacific  Service 
Day."  So  far  as  possible  the  day  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  company  generally  as  a  holiday. 
District  managers  will  be  called  in  from  the 
interior  and  all  employees  who  can  be  spared, 
together  with  the  members  of  their  families, 
will  join  in  the  celebration.  Furthermore,  an 
invitation  to  participate  has  been  issued  to 
the  company's  stockholders.  The  procession 
will  start  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the 
Fillmore   Street  entrance. 


All  exhibit  palaces  are  open  every  day  of 
the  week  from  nine  a.  m.  until  sunset.  Indi- 
vidual exhibitors,  and  foreign  and  state  build- 
ings have  the  privilege  of  closing  one  day  in 
seven,  whichever  day  they  elect. 


There  are  about  three  hundred  art  objects 
in  the  Japanese  section  of  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts.  Pottery,  metal  work,  and  woodwork  are 
included.  The  deftness  of  hand  and  sim- 
plicity of  style,  characteristic  of  Japanese  art, 
are  carried  out  to  their  last  degree.  The  ex- 
hibits, which  occupy  six  rooms,  are  a  liberal 
education  in  the  artistry  of  that  ancient  yet 
youthful  nation.  Striking  paintings  are  also 
to  be  found  on  every  hand. 


The  Republic  of  China  dedicated  its  pa- 
vilion Tuesday  afternoon.  The  ceremonies 
were  in  charge  of  Commissioner-General  Chen 
Chi  and  his  fellow-commissioners,  Cheo  Tai 
Yin  and  Shen  Chi  Fong.  The  pavilions  were 
completed  before  the  Exposition  opened  and 
the  exhibits  were  unpacked  and  in  place. 


Last  Wednesday  was  set  apart  as  Southern 
Pacific  day  at  the  Exposition.  On  that  date 
the  Southern  Pacific  Building,  which  has  been 
constructed  in  record  time,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  with  all  of  its  displays  and 
special  features.  More  than  400  pensioners 
of  the  railroad  company  were  present,  and  a 
holiday  was  declared  for  as  many  employees 
as  could  be  spared  from  their  work. 


In  its  special  exhibits  pavilion,  in  the 
Japanese  Garden,  Japan  is  represented  by  the 
collection  of  the  late  Emperor  Meiji,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  art  collections  in  the  world. 
This  was  loaned  to  the  Exposition  by  the 
Japanese  government.  It  is  a  part  of  the  im- 
perial household.  The  collection  consists,  in 
the  main,  of  works  of  the  last  one  hundred 
years  and  includes  many  masterpieces  of  mod- 
ern Japan.  

The  pavilion  of  Siam  was  shipped  complete 
from  the  city  of  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam. 
It  is  the  style  of  a  Siamese  grand  palace. 


Indiana  and  Wisconsin  dedicated  on  Mon- 
day. Former  Vice-President  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Indiana  exercises.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
took  part  in  Wisconsin's  programme. 


The  stately  mansion  of  West  Virginia, 
fashioned  after  the  ancient  Southern  Colonial 
home,  was  dedicated  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.  D.  Blandley  Plymire,  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Society  of  California,  was 
chairman  of  the  day. 


The  State  of  Washington  dedicated  its  pa- 
vilion on  March  4.  A  large  attendance  from 
the  northern  state  was  present. 


The  Ohio  Society  of  California  held  a 
"Buckeye"  house-warming  in  the  Ohio  build- 
ing at  Jewel  City  Saturday  evening.  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Bryce  was  hostess  of  the  evening. 


Nine  rooms  devoted  to  the  best  of  recent 
Swedish  art  are  now  open  in  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  Anselm  Schultzberg,  art  commis- 
sioner   to    the    Panama-Pacific     International 


Exposition,  has  personally  taken  charge  of 
the  installation,  now  practically  complete. 
One  room  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
work  of  the  artist,  Gustav  Adolf  Fjaestad. 
Anselm  Schultzeberg  has  several  paintings  on 
exhibition.  Among  other  artists  are  Wilhelm 
Smith,  Anna  Boberg,  Emil  Ostaman,  and  Otto 
Hesselbom.  The  Swedish  collection  also  con- 
tains samples  of  etching,  illustration,  and 
sculpture.  The  famous  artist  Zorn,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest,  has  a  display  of  his  etchings 
in  the  Swedish  building.  His  contemporaries 
are  represented  in  the  Swedish  section  of  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 


March  5  was  Santa  Clara  Day.  Between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  more  than  6500 
residents  of  Santa  Clara  County  passed  into 
the  grounds.  At  the  Scott  Street  gates  more 
than  a  thousand  blossom-trimmed  automobiles 
passed  through.         

Having  previously  won  the  Grand  Prix, 
Dario  Resta  won  the  Vanderbilt  cup  race  last 
Saturday  on  the  Exposition  course.  The  day 
was  ideal  and  the  grandstands  were  full. 

Thaviu's  band  has  been  succeeded  by  Gabriel 
Pares's  band  of  sixty-five  celebrated  French 
musicians,  which  gave  its  first  concert  Tues- 
day night  in  Festival  Hall.  All  its  concerts 
henceforth  are  to  be  in  the  open. 


A  feature  of  the  programme  last  Saturday 
was  the  drill  by  the  Western  Australian  Boys' 
Organization,  which  is  concluding  a  tour  of 
this  country  and   Canada. 


March  5  was  gala  day  for  the  members  of 
the  local  Portuguese  colony,  for  on  that  date 
Portugal  dedicated  her  pavilion.  One  of  the 
day's  most  attractive  features  was  a  chorus 
of  100  Portuguese  girls.  John  G.  Mattos  acted 
as  chairman.  Governor  Johnson  and  Mayor 
Rolph  welcomed  the  representati\es  of  Portu- 
gal. 


Nedjef,  City  of  Desolation. 
In  the  midst  of  the  desert  where  the 
nephew  of  Mohammed  fell  by  the  sword 
sprang  up  the  city  of  Nedjef,  a  strange  place 
of  strange  customs,  which  few  white  men 
have  ever  visited,  though  fully  25,000,000  Mos- 
lems have  made  the  pilgrimage  thither.  It  is 
a  freak  city,  with  its  sun-baked  walls  and 
total  absence  of  any  green  thing.  Not  a  plant, 
shrub,  or  tree  can  be  found  within  its  gates — 
on  every  side  is  desolation.  Nedjef's  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  but  a  few  feet  wide,  ramble 
about  like  jungle  paths.  In  the  fierce  heat  of 
summer  the  panting  inhabitants  are  driven 
deep  down  into  the  earth  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  whatever  comfort  they  can.  Indeed, 
the  cellars  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
city,  for  not  only  do  they  serve  to  make  life 
something  more  than  possible,  but  they  also 
are  connected  in  many  instances  by  corridors, 
which  enable  criminals,  of  whom  Nedjef  has 
many,  to  pass  safely  from  house  to  house  and 
finally  emerge  at  a  point  far  remote  from  their 
place  of  disappearance.  Down  into  these 
damp,  dark  holes  the  Shias  flee  when  the 
scorching  desert  air  sizzles  above  and  im- 
ported German  thermometers  stand  at  130 
Fahrenheit.  Some  of  the  cellars  (serdabs) 
are  arranged  in  a  tier  of  cells  of  rooms,  one 
below  the  other;  the  upper  room  is  used  in 
the  first  hot  months,  the  family  going  lower 
down  as  the  heat  increases.  So  many  of  these 
vast  underground  retreats  have  been  dug  that 
the  excavated  material,  carried  from  the  city 
on  donkeys'  backs  and  dumped  on  the  desert 
outside,  forms  a  small  mountain  over  100  feet 
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Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F.,  CAL. 

'Coniultine  Bag iottr  for  J.  E.  Kra$t  &  Sam,  Arthiutti. 


high,  from  the  top  of  which  a  fine  view  of 
the  city  may  be  had.  But  Nedjef  is  also  a 
great  burial  place.  It  is  said  that  more  bodies 
are  buried  in  the  plain  outside  the  walls  than 
in  any  other  one  spot  in  the  world.  Myriads 
of  tombs  rise  from  the  plain.  The  one  price- 
less object  of  the  city,  and  the  sole  means 
which  prevents  it  from  dissolution,  is  the 
mosque — the  mosque  of  gold.  No  estimation 
can  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  yellow  metal 
which  in  all  the  ages  past  has  entered  into  its 
composition.  The  city  in  itself  serves  no 
practical  purpose,  and  in  1200  years  not  one 
useful  article  has  been  manufactured  within 
its  walls. 


THIRTY -FIVE -YEAR -OLD  WHISKY. 
Old  Private  Stock  from  the  warehouses  that 
did  not  burn  in  1906.  A  limited  amount  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  package  at  $10 
per  gallon.  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co.,  Est.  1852, 
429-37  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Have  you  dined 

in  the 

Palace  Hotel 
Court 

Service  and  Cuisine 
Perfect. 


FAIRMONT  Under  Same 
Management. 


PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 


Miss  Evan-Burrows  Fontaine 

Interpretive  Classic  Dancer 

Will  give  exhibitions  in  the 
Rose  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.   Francis   every   evening. 

Dancing  from  nine  o'clock 

Restaurant  service 

Entrance  from  Geary  Street,  or 
through  Hotel. 


Santa  Fe 

The  Angel — 

— Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles — and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.m. 
Santa  l-'e    '  San  Francisco.  673  Market  Si.,  Phone  Kearny  315 
City  Offices  1  Oakland,  1218  Broadway.  Phone  Lakeside  425 
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Pears5 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skiil  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores;  <§££&  and 
the  skin  soft  aiadi 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


THE  AttfedED  HUMORISTS. 


HP  HE  First  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
Pacific  Gas.  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  an  investment  of  unusual 
merit  which  is  being  offered  at  this 
time,  at  a  very  attractive  price,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Company's  policy  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  California 
shareholders. 

California  is  growing  in  population 
and  industry,  and  the  business  of  this 
Company  is  bound  to  increase  corre- 
spondingly. Faith  in  the  future  of 
California  implies  faith  in  this  Com- 
pany's future. 

Every  share  of  this  stock  has  back 
of  it  more  than  S1000  property  value 
and  earnings  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  entire  annual  dividend 
on  this  new  stock. 

It  is  non-assessable  and  Tax  Fre& 
in  California,  and  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 


Price    S82.50    per     share. 
7.27  per  cent  on  investment. 


Netting 


For  Further  Particulars 
Apply  to 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  Mtr  on  oretdsg  ttamgUr  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Bales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Romeike's   Press   Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  read* 
6S0  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazin-s,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
publishrj  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the    eading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

ngs    found    for    subscribers    and    pasted 
■s    giving   name   and   date    of   paper,    and 
n     1ed  day  by  day. 
WriU    for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

110    Seventh   Avenue,    New  York  City. 
Brunches:  I  ondon,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


"The  \vi6cV  said  Mrs.  Twickembury^.  "was 
T-rToVvaiig  at  a  terrific  velocipede." — Cknstian 
Register. 

Cat — Doesn't  her  singing  move;  y\m  ?  Nip 
— It  did  once:  when  I  lived  irt-. -s&e  next  flat. 
— Town   Topics. 

"I  have  a  splendid  i.&e*-  for  a  magazine 
poem."  "Save  it.  Y<y&  dbn't  need  it  for  a 
magazine  poem." — Appfguan .. 

Irritable  Old  .riim- — Say,  does  this  car  al- 
ways make  thj$~  racket  ?  Chauffeur — No,  sir;, 
only  whent  i^running. — Buffalo  Express, 

The  Jji^vtce — Ten  for  exceedin'  the  speed 
■  limit*  Qemin'  back  this,  way?"  The:  Ificttm — 
1  \o..     The  Justice — Then   it's.  tytentx;-?— CI  eve.- 

!\lq&$  Plain  Dealer. 
"I   wonder   why  slje?  always  plays  the-  Case 
composition   of   Weber  ?"■     "'Perhaps    it   is.  tie- 
i  cause    Weber    is    nox    able    to    protest"1 — Le 
Sourire. 

Friend    (dropping  in) — Aren't  yor.  going  to 
|  ch~]es£  $Qt  dinner,  old  chap?     Mam  m  bed — It's 
j  impfcssifcte,  dear  fellow.     I  discharged  me  man 
tikte  morning. — Puck. 

Alice — Trust  her!  Y^jft  surely  don't  think 
she  could  keep  a  secjRft?  Marie — Well,  I've 
trusted  her  with  oyhytr  tthings,  and  she  kept 
them. — Boston  TriffiiSGriipt. 

Mrs.  Newlypgqdf — I  want  a  cook,  but  she 
must  be  capable.  Head  of  the  Employment: 
Agency — ^ladam,  I  have  several  on  my  books: 
capable.  <nf  anything. — Judge. 

'""Aren't  you  afraid  of  hoi  polloi  ?"  the:  arm- 
dite    reporter    asked    Senator    Cashem. .     "Q9r„  j 
no,"     replied    the    statesman,     "we    boil     nir 
drinking-water." — Philadelphia   Public  Iledger.  , 

Church — I  see  the  soldiers  are  evert  fighting 
in  some  of  the  churches  in  Europe^.  Gotham 
—Yes,  one  would  think  that  migh.it  He  left  to 
the  members  of  the  choirs. — Yon&ers.  States- 
man. 

Hicks — Isn't  Withington  a  Uxsgj  time  get- 
I  ting  well  ?  They  told  me  threes  w^eeks  ago 
1  that  he  was  convalescent.  lVick$^-I]  see  you 
i  don't  know  what  a  pretty  nurse;-  Withington 
'  has*— Tit-Bits. 

"I  have  an  engagerasjrr.  to  meet  my  hus- 
I  band  and  I'm  an  hour  liitfe  It  has  got  me  all 
I  flustered.  It  is  annojujig  to  be  late."  "It  is 
I  so.  I'd  lecture  hiin>  good  for  it." — Louisville 
:  Courier-Journal. 

She — Xo,    Mr;  Jimpson,    I'm    sorry;    but    I 
\  wouldn't   marrjs    the    best   man    living.      He — 
Xo  ?      Well,,  at.  any   rate,    you   will    have   the 
satisfaction,  of;  knowing  that  be   offered  him- 
self.— Bestow:  Globe. 

Recntitiitg  Sergeant — Want  to  join  the  cav- 
alry, do  you  ?  Know  anything  about  horses  ? 
Applicant — Wot!  me?  Three  winners  and  a 
second  yesterday  !  Lumme,  guv'nor  !  Wot  do 
you  think? — London  Punch. 

Visitor  (at  blind  asylum) — I  thought  this 
institution  was  for  both  sexes,  but  I  see  only 
me,n  here-  Have  you  no  female  inmates  ? 
Matron — Gh*  yes;  but  they've  all  been  rented 
out  for  chaperons, — Buffalo    Courier. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  President's 
speech  ?"  "I  don't  like  it."  "Have  you  read 
it?"  "Xo.  When  I  disagree  with  a  man's 
politics  I  don't  have  to  read  his  speeches  to 
know  I  don't  like  'em." — Washington  Star. 

"My  good  woman,  do  you  believe  in  casti- 
gating children  by  way  of  discipline  ?*  "I 
don't  believe  in  none  of  these  yere  new- 
fangled ways  of  bringing  up  children.  I  be- 
lieves in  a  good  HckinV — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  "To  call  on  Mrs. 
Wallaby- Wombat,  Better  come  along.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  some  very  interesting  things 
to  be  heard."  "How  so  ?"  "She  has  just 
quarreled  with  her  best  friendL" — Pittsburgh 
Post. 

"Does  your  husband  ever  lie  to  you  ?" 
"Xever."  "How  do  yoti  know?/"  "He  tells 
me  that  I  do  not  look,  a  day  older  than  I  did 
when  he  married  me,  and  if  he  doesn't  lie 
about  that  I  don't  think  he  would  about  less 
important   matters." — Houston  Post. 

"My  farewell  appearance  was  an  occasion 
of  the  greatest  enthusiasm,"  said  a  well-known 
prima  donna  to  another.  "Yes."  replied  the 
other.  "Isn't  it  remarkable  that  such  a  large 
number  of  people  should  have  seemed  so  de- 
lighted to  hear  you  for  the  last  time  ?" — Mu- 
sical America. 

"Could  you  be  satisfied  with  love  in  a  cot- 
tage, dearest  ?"  sighed  the  poor  young  man. 
"Certainly  I  could,"  responded  the  girl,  who 
really  loved  him  ;  "but  there  must  be  a  break- 
fast room,  a  music  room,  parquetry  flooring, 
and  a  big  marble  fireplace  in  the  front  hall." 
— Dallas  News. 

Diner — You  charge  me  more  for  this  steak 
than  you  used  to.  Restaurant  Manager — I 
have  to  pay  more  for  it.  The  price  of  meat 
has  gone  up.  Diner — And  the  steak  is  smaller 
than  it  used  to  be.  Restaurant  Manager — 
That,  of  course,  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  beef. — Boston   Transcript. 


CROCKER  BUILDING 


CJ  The  American  flag  seen 
in  this  picture  represents 
the  significance  of  strength. 

^  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  Crocker  Safe  De- 
posit Vaults,  which  safely 
carried  their  contents 
through  the  San  Francisco 
fire. 

^  A  box  can  be  rented 
for  the  security  of  yoar 
valuable  papers,  for  $4 
a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING 

Post    and  Market  Streets 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


l 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Nippon     Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Mar.  20,1915 

S.  S.  Shinvo   Maru Saturday,  Apr.  3,1915 

S.  S.  Cbiyo  Maru Saturday,  May  1,1915 

S.  S.  Tenvo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  May  22,  1915 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Erannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip    tickets    at    reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market   St.  W.    H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on. 
request. 


Adh 


esion 

Dip  a  glass  rod  into 
a  beaker  o£  Zerolene. 
See  how  Zerolene  clings 
to  the  rod.  This  is 
adhesion — the  quality 
that  enables  Zerolene  to 
cling  to  the  bearing  sur- 
faces under  all  condi- 
tions, protecting  the 
parts  from  rub  and  wear 
and  grind.  Zerolene 
lengthens  the  life  of 
your  car.  It  keeps 
down  repair  bills. 

ZEKOLEN  E 

ihe»  Siandari 
Oil  for 
Mo-tor 
Car.r 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rocfe  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Blocfe  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Sau  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING   PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Standard 

Oil 

Company 


The 

Feather  River 

Canyon 
Royal  Gorge 

Route 

a       MEANS       a 

SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

& 

THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 

St 
TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 
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Movies  and  Censors. 

There  is  a  national  board  of  censorship  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  it  has  done  its  work  admirably,  and  all  the 
more  admirably  because  it  has  no  power  to  call  on  the 
police  or  anybody  else  to  enforce  its  decrees.  They  need 
no  enforcement,  and  that  is  why  they  are  so  effective. 
It  is  the  finest  example  of  genuine  self-government  now 
before  the  country.    Its  members,  about  120  in  number, 

1    are  unpaid,   and  they  command  universal  respect,  be- 

]    cause  they  deserve  it. 

But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  body  as  this 
has  aroused  the  hostility  of  those  whose  only  idea  of 
control  is  a  highly  paid  political  commission  and  an 
officer's  club.  So  the  New  York  legislature  has  been 
importuned  for  three  commissioners  of  approved  polit- 

I  ical  association  who  are  to  be  paid  $1500  a  year  each 
and  who  will  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  mo- 
tion-picture productions  that  are  worth  millions.  And 
if  the  legislature  does  this  silly  thing — and  it  is  silly 
enough  to  attract  almost  any  legislature — it  will  be  a 

;  severe  blow  to  the  existing  board,  which  will  probably 
be  forced  out  of  the  business  that  it  is  now  conducting 


so  irreproachably.  A  jury  of  120  disinterested  persons, 
and  persons  of  repute,  will  be  replaced  by  three  needy 
politicians  who  would  probably  regard  their  salaries  as 
the  least  of  their  remunerations  and  who  would  at  once 
get  to  work  in  the  production  of  the  inevitable  scandal. 
One  is  inclined  to  wonder  how  long  this  mania  for  com- 
missions is  to  last,  how  long  the  public  will  allow  itself 
to  be  played  on  by  hungry  officials  whose  one  and  only 
claim  to  attention  is  the  fact  that  they  need  the  money. 
The  New  York  legislature  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  present  board  is  performing  a  national  service, 
and  that  even  the  need  to  provide  at  the  public  expense 
for  three  ward-heelers  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  the 
curtailment  or  hampering  of  that  service.  There  should 
be  an  end  to  this  sort  of  vicious  interference  with 
effective  and  conscientious   work. 


The  Election. 

Although  the  total  vote  on  the  charter  amendments  is 
not  available  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  net  result 
is  clearly  enough  in  view.  There  were  thirty-six  pro- 
posals and  thirty  of  them  have  been  rejected,  and  usually 
by  majorities  that  indicate  contempt  and  derision.  Only 
one  of  the  six  amendments  that  have  been  carried  is  of 
real  importance.  The  dollar  tax  limit  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  since  it  had  already  been  abolished  in  practice 
this  is  merely  a  matter  of  regularizing  a  necessity.  The 
other  successful  amendments  include  one  for  the  de- 
struction of  criminals'  weapons,  and  another  for  giving 
the  school  superintendent  a  vote  on  the  education  board. 
Salary  raises  are  to  be  delayed  and  there  is  to  be  an 
extension  of  time  on  delinquent  taxes.  And  there  we 
have  the  net  results  of  the  election  with  the  exception 
of  the  bill  of  costs. 

In  a  sense  this  is  all  quite  satisfactory.  The  tax- 
eaters,  the  eccentrics,  the  clowns  and  the  dervishes,  the 
municipally  vicious  and  the  municipally  incompetent, 
have  been  rebuffed,  and  although  most  of  them  will  rise 
again  with  the  upward  gravitation  of  the  light-headed 
the  rebuke  has  been  a  substantial  gain  to  the  cause  of 
good  government.  The  fatuous  and  rather  disgusting 
proposal  to  put  a  tariff  wall  around  San  Francisco  by 
giving  "home  industry"  a  ten  per  cent  preference  has 
been  snowed  under.  The  same  fate  has  been  awarded 
to  the  equally  obnoxious  proposal  to  limit  the  city  print- 
ing to  union  shops  and  so  to  outlaw  all  shops  that  do 
not  happen  to  be  union.  And  it  may  be  said  that  this 
is  an  emphatic  and  pointed  rebuke  to  the  mayor,  who 
has  discreditably  ignored  and  defied  the  existing  charter 
provision  that  city  contracts  shall  be  given  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  The  creation  of  a  relief  fund  for  the  unem- 
ployed has  been  negatived,  as  it  ought  to  be,  since  this 
is  the  wrong  way  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  so  has  the 
proposal  to  authorize  the  supervisors  to  contract  for 
advertising  the  city.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
every  suggestion  for  the  increase  of  salaries  has  been 
rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities.  That  some  few 
projects,  good  in  themselves  but  untimely,  should  be 
included  in  the  casualty  lists  is  inevitable. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  voters  have 
proceeded  upon  a  simple  plan.  Without  any  attempt — 
impossible  from  its  very  magnitude — to  master  the 
equities  of  every  amendment  they  have  voted  against 
everything  that  they  do  not  understand  and  against 
everything  that  involves  the  spending  of  more  money. 
And  they  have  done  entirely  right.  They  are  sick  and 
tired  of  government  by  stealth,  and  they  are  still  more 
sick  and  tired  of  the  kind  of  municipal  skill  that  is  meas- 
ured by  its'  power  to  trick  and  deceive. 

But  it  is  yet  more  significant  that  only  about  50.000 
votes  were  cast  out  of  a  possible  total  of  162,137.  It 
is  one  more  sad  disillusionment  for  those  who  were 
never  tired  of  telling  us  that  the  voter's  one  conception 
of  earthly  happiness  was  to  be  herded  to  the  polls  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  in- 
terminable products  of  self-conceit  and  self-interest. 
Evidently  the  voters  want  nothing  of  the   sort.     Like 


sensible  people  they  want  to  be  let  alone  and  to  let  the 
laws  alone.  They  are  disgusted  with  endless  elections 
and  with  perpetual  demands  for  votes  upon  matters  that 
need  not  be  voted  on  at  all  and  that  only  experts  can 
understand.  And  they  are  still  more  disgusted  with  the 
flatulent  complacence  and  insincerities  of  those  whose 
intentions  are  adroitly  concealed  by  their  trumpetings 
for  the  public  welfare.  And  that  they  have  expressed 
their  disgust  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  voted  and 
the  way  in  which  they  have  not  voted  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoted.  , 

State  Ownership 

It  is  fortunate  for  California  that  there  can  be  no 
precipitate  action  in  the  matter  of  the  suggested  pur- 
chase of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad.  Even  the 
average  voter  who  finds  little  difficulty  in  making  up  his 
mind  overnight  on  questions  of  grave  economic  import 
will  be  hardly  likely  to  favor  such  a  venture  as  this 
without  serious  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons.  And 
nothing  can  be  done  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  exclude  de- 
bate. There  must  be  elaborate  examination  of  the 
property  and  the  necessary  bonds  must  be  voted  upon. 
And  before  the  matter  can  be  brought  to  the  voting 
stage  there  will  be  time  for  the  reflection  that  will  do 
something  to  dull  the  "glitter"  which  is  said  to  have 
had  such  a  mesmeric  effect  upon  Governor  Johnson  and 
his  favored  coadjutors  of  the  state  railroad  commis- 
sion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  California  can  not  own  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  in  any  real  sense  of  owner- 
ship. She  can  own  that  portion  of  the  road  that  lies 
within  the  state  boundaries.  Once  outside  of  those 
boundaries  the  road  becomes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Within  those  states  she  becomes 
a  mere  railroad  corporation  and  subject  to  the  annoy- 
ances and  harassments  that  are  considered  to  be  the 
proper  portion  of  railroad  corporations.  The  road  also 
becomes  liable  to  the  interferences  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  its  own  particular 
schedule  of  other  annoyances  and  harassments.  And  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  also 
the  State  of  California  would  be  a  railroad  corporation 
and  would  be  treated  as  a  railroad  corporation,  and 
without  any  special  consideration  for  its  dignities  as  a 
sovereign  state.  And  the  history  of  the  last  few  years 
will  show  us  exactly  what  that  means. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  forces  itself  even 
upon  the  most  casual  attention.  Nowadays  no  railroad 
is  sufficient  unto  itself.  No  railroad  can  afford  to  an- 
tagonize other  railroads  except  in  the  matter  of  fair 
and  reasonable  competition.  There  must  always  be  ex- 
change of  business  and  a  certain  amount  of  give  and 
take  in  the  way  of  traffic.  No  railroad  can  afford  to  be 
boycotted  or  to  set  itself  up  as  a  model  of  ownership 
or  control  to  the  detriment  of  other  lines.  And  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  Western  Pacific  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  of  California,  largely  subject  to  the 
whimsical  control  of  other  states,  and  with  all  other 
railroads  in  fundamental  antagonism — not  merely  com- 
petition— with  it?     The  question  need  hardly  be  asked. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  a  certain  con- 
tagion in  proposals  of  this  kind  and  that  they  should 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  other  suggestions  still  more  vicious. 
No  sooner  does  it  become  known  that  the  governor  has 
fallen  victim  to  the  "glitter"  of  the  Western  Pacific 
project  than  we  read  of  a  bill  for  the  bonding  of  the 
state  in  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  electric  roads  now  in  operation  and  for  the  building 
of  new  ones.  The  owners  of  these  roads  are  said  to 
be  smiling  on  the  bill  and  to  be  quite  ready  to  sell  their 
properties.  No  doubt  they  are.  We  may  readily  believe 
that  they  arc  not  only  willing,  hut  anxious,  and  fur  rea- 
sons that  are  quite  legible  in  the  financial  columns  of 
our  newspapers.  And  here  we  may  once  m  i 
gratulate  ourselves  that  nothing  conclusive  can  ! 
under  what  may  be  called  the  "happy  thought 
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so  favored  by  the  Progressive  legislator.  The  resolu- 
tion demands  a  report  from  the  state  highway  commis- 
sion, such  report  to  be  furnished  in  January,  and  as 
there  is  nothing  so  fatal  as  time  to  wildcat  schemes  of 
this  sort  we  need  not  regard  the  danger  as  very  press- 
ing. At  the  same  time  it  will  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on 
these  irresponsible  exuberances. 

A  Needless  Tragedy. 

The  Exposition  authorities  would  now  do  well  to 
consider  whether  they  can  rightly  give  their  encourage- 
ment to  aerial  or  other  performances  whose  chief  in- 
terest is  derived  from  their  danger.  The  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  assembled  to  see  Beachey's  sen- 
sational flights  were  attracted,  not  by  the  skill  of  the 
performance,  but  by  its  peril.  If  the  peril  had  been 
abolished  the  popular  zest  would  have  gone  with  it. 
And  that  being  so  it  is  hard  to  see  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced very  far  since  men  fought  with  beasts  in  the 
Roman  arena. 

But  aviation,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  mark  of  human 
triumph  over  the  forces  of  nature  and,  as  such,  to  be 
encouraged  and  rewarded  by  interest  and  applause. 
However  generally  true  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not 
true  of  such  tricks  as  looping  the  loop.  Gymnastics  of 
this  kind  have  no  conceivable  value.  Under  no  condi- 
tions could  they  be  useful.  They  do  not  properly  belong 
to  aviation  and  they  are  intended  to  do  nothing  but 
produce  a  thrill.  That  Beachey  would  eventually  be 
killed  was  absolutely  certain.  He  was  surely  doomed 
from  the  moment  when  the  intoxication  of  popular  ap- 
plause robbed  him  of  his  discretion.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  discarded  his  biplane,  not  because  it  was  inef- 
ficient, but  because  it  was  safe.  He  chose  a  monoplane, 
not  because  it  was  better,  but  because  it  was  more  dan- 
gerous and  therefore  more  sensational.  Already  nine 
men  have  been  killed  in  their  efforts  to  imitate  Beachey, 
and  had  he  been  successful  last  Sunday  he  would  have 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  this  insane  competition.  And 
now  it  ought  to  stop.  It  is  indecent.  We  can  not  afford 
to  demoralize  large  masses  of  people  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  bloodshed.  There  is  only  a  step  between  ex- 
pectation and  hope. 

Aviation  has  certainly  done  nothing  yet  to  justify  its 
existence.  So  far  it  has  conferred  no  single  benefit 
upon  mankind,  nor  is  there  any  positive  promise  that  it 
will  ever  do  so.  There  are  many  thousands  of  air  ma- 
chines in  existence,  and  practically  every  one  among 
them  has  been  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  life. 
Aviation  has  certainly  given  a  new  horror  to  war,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  give  a  new  horror  to 
peace.  There  will  never  be  a  check  to  any  form  of  ex- 
perimentation or  adventure  that  is  reasonably  likely  to 
result  in  human  benefit,  but  to  use  a  frightful  and  wan- 
ton peril  to  life  as  a  mere  bait  for  the  assembly  of  a 
holiday-making  crowd  is  a  barbarism,  ar.d  a  barbarism 
that  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 


Repealed  in  a  Hurry. 

Xcw  York  has  just  received  a  needed  but  humiliating 
lesson  in  the  results  of  vicious  law-making.  She  has 
been  compelled  to  repeal  the  statute  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  on  public  work,  and  she  had  to  do 
it  with  disconcerting  speed  or  face  a  general  and  costly 
tie-up  of  her  subway  construction. 

The  law  was  passed  in  the  usual  stealthy  manner,  not 
because  it  was  for  the  public  good,  but  because  it  was 
supposed  to  benefit  certain  small  sectional  interests.  A 
sudden  demand  for  its  enforcement  was  the  first  gen- 
eral notification  that  such  a  law  existed.  Only  the  few 
who  were  concerned  had  ever  heard  of  it.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  work  and  into  an 
already  congested  bread  line,  and  the  subway  work  was 
brought  at  once  to  a  standstill.  The  plea  that  the  ten 
thousand  vacancies  could  be  filled  by  ten  thousand  needy 
Americans  was  falsified  inasmuch  as  the  Americans 
were  not  quite  needy  enough  to  do  that  sort  of  labor. 
And  so  a  repeal  bill  was  rushed  off  to  Albany  and  is 
now  well  on  its  way  through  the  legislature. 

The  principle  of  such  a  measure  as  this  is  wholly 
ious,  indefensible.  It  is  for  the  national  authorities 
to  determine  what  kind  of  labor  shall  or  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  the  country.  But  to  admit  certain  classes 
of  workmen  to  the  country  and  then,  by  state  law.  to 
forbii'  them  to  work  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage.  It 
brings  national  anil  state  law  into  direct  conflict,  and  we 
Irivi  only  to  imagine  the  results  if  all  states  should 
such  laws  to  understand  in  what  an  impasse  we 
<hou!d  be  Ian Ud. 

This    is   but    one   of    numberless    illustrations   of   the 


evils  of  impetuous  and  sectional  legislation.  It  may  be 
said  with  conviction  that  the  average  legislator  seldom 
stops  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  proposed 
law  upon  the  community  at  large  or  to  forecast  the 
eventualities  that  are  likely  to  arise.  His  one  interest 
is  in  his  own  political  fortunes,  in  the  extent  to  which 
his  vote  may  improve  or  endanger  his  own  chances 
at  the  ballot-box.  And  the  result  is  a  whole  grist  of 
legislation  that  either  becomes  a  dead  letter  or  that 
rises  to  plague  us  when  the  unforeseen  has  occurred. 
And  in  any  event  the  law  is  brought  into  derision. 

And  in  this  connection  we  are  reminded  that  we 
actually  have  such  a  law  upon  our  own  statute  books. 
As  usual,  no  one  knew  that  it  was  there,  or  at  least  that 
educationists  were  included  in  its  scope.  And  so  we  are 
to  witness  the  sudden  discharge  from  our  public  schools 
of  several  hundred  competent  teachers  who  presumably 
received  their  appointments  because  they  were  the  most 
competent  in  sight.  The  situation  would  be  bad  enough 
if  it  related  only  to  the  ordinary  schoolteachers,  but 
it  seems  that  it  relates  also  to  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  service  of  the  State  University.  Im- 
agine the  derision  that  will  rightly  be  poured  upon  our 
thick-headed  ignorance  if  a  law  of  this  sort  is  allowed  to 
deprive  us  of  the  extraordinary  abilities  and  erudition 
of  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  a  man  who  would  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  in  any  educational  centre 
in  civilization.  If  we  are  in  earnest  in  upholding  the 
credit  of  California  we  shall  see  to  it  that  this  particu- 
lar discredit  does  not  fall  upon  her,  and  since  the  legis- 
lature is  now  in  session  there  should  be  no  insurmount- 
able difficulties  in  this  respect. 


Government  in  Germany. 

A  European  statesman  said  once  that  the  only  advan- 
tage of  a  war  was  the  popular  lesson  in  geography  that 
it  brought  with  it.  There  was  a  certain  cynical  truth 
about  the  utterance,  although  there  need  be  no  doubt 
that  the  present  war  will  teach  us  much  more  than 
geography.  In  Germany,  for  example,  we  have  seen 
the  perfect  organization  of  almost  incredible  military 
resources,  and  when  the  dust  has  settled  a  bit  we  may 
recognize  that  this  power  to  organize  is  a  wholly  ad- 
mirable thing,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  show  itself 
in  ways  that  we  do  not  think  to  be  admirable.  For  the 
German  army  is  efficient  because  Germany  herself  is 
efficient.  Military  efficiency  in  Germany  has  not  been 
secured  at  the  cost  of  any  other  sort  of  efficiency.  It 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  German  temperament.  We  shall 
find  it  in  the  village  school  as  well  as  in  the  Potsdam 
drill  ground.  The  German  army  is  large  and  therefore 
it  is  extraordinarily  visible,  but  its  perfection  of  or- 
ganization is  not  peculiar  to  itself.  It  distinguishes  all 
German  institutions. 

And  perhaps  this  is  a  thing  that  we  shall  presently 
recognize,  and  even  at  some  cost  to  our  own  self- 
esteem.  A  republic  can  hardly  be  expected  to  admire 
a  political  fabric  that  has  about  it  something  more  than 
a  touch  of  autocracy,  but  at  least  we  may  be  persuaded 
to  discard  the  illusions  that  democratic  institutions  are 
any  necessary  guaranty  of  efficiency  or  personal  liber- 
ties, and  that  autocracy  is  their  necessary  negation.  In 
Germany  we  see  that  civic  government  has  been  brought 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  The  management  of 
the  German  city  is  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  human 
institution  can  be.  Neither  money,  nor  influence,  nor 
political  power  is  allowed  to  stand  between  a  city  and 
the  best  men  available  for  its  government. 

And  this  same  thoroughness,  this  same  determination 
to  secure  the  best  results  at  all  costs,  is  to  be  found  in 
well-nigh  every  department  of  German  life.  Justice  is 
quick,  infallible,  and  utterly  unmoved  by  considerations 
of  wealth  and  rank.  The  German  ideal  of  justice  may 
not  always  be  the  same  as  our  own,  but  to  attain  to  an 
ideal  is  in  itself  no  small  thing.  The  German  judge  is 
blind  and  deaf  to  everything  but  the  law,  and  it  is  tri- 
umphant testimony  to  the  purity  of  the  German  courts 
that  no  one  has  ever  been  found  to  assert  the  contrary, 
at  least  not  loudly  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to. 
hear  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  emperor  himself 
had  to  defend  an  action  brought  against  him  by  a 
tenant.  Pie  lost  the  suit  in  all  the  courts  up  to  the 
highest,  and  he  accepted  the  judgment  against  himself 
and  apologized  to  his  humble  opponent.  No  German 
suitor  need  fear  the  opposition  of  either  wealth  or  in- 
fluence. 

That  Germany  is  a  country  where  an  unusually  large 
number  of  things  are  forbidden  is  of  course  an  ancient 
taunt.  None  the  less  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the 
things  that  are  forbidden  are  things  that  ought  to  be 


forbidden,  and  it  may  be  said  further  that  the  things 
that  are  forbidden  are  not  done.  Perhaps  this  is  even 
better  than  to  forbid  innumerable  things  that  ought  not 
to  be  forbidden,  and  also  better  than  to  forbid  things 
and  then  permit  them  to  be  done.  And  certainly  there 
are  few  if  any  unenforced  laws  in  Germany,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  a  German  official  should  announce  what 
laws  he  intends,  or  does  not  intend,  to  enforce.  We 
may  doubt  if  the  law  is  more  in  evidence  in  Germany 
than  it  is  in  America,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
no  German  citizen  is  at  all  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  may 
or  may  not  do.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  explain  to  a 
German  what  is  meant  by  a  "joker"  in  a  legislative  bill, 
or  the  "third  degree"  in  police  practice,  or  a  good  many 
other  things  familiar  to  our  police  courts. 

The  war  is  not  likely  to  do  much  good  to  any  one, 
but  at  least  it  will  not  be  wholly  profitless  if  it  lead  to  a 
study  of  German  institutions  and  of  that  mainspring 
of  efficiency  upon  which  those  institutions  rest.  And 
there  is,  of  course,  no  secrecy  about  it.  Germany  is  old 
enough  to  know  that  the  most  perfect  system  of  law 
ever  devised  is  no  more  than  a  nuisance  unless  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  best  men.  She  never  makes  the  mis- 
take of  passing  a  good  law  and  giving  it  to  a  rogue  to 
enforce.  In  the  German  system  the  man  comes  always 
first.  The  good  man  may  compensate  for  the  bad  law, 
but  the  good  law  can  never  compensate  for  the  bad  man. 
And  the  people  who  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  know 
that  have  not  much  yet  to  learn  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  we  ourselves  may  learn  a  good  deal  of  the  art 
of  government,  and  especially  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, from  the  Germans.  We  can  learn  to  rely  more 
upon  the  man  and  less  upon  the  law,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  lesson  of  all.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  the  learning  of  this  as  well  as  other  lessons  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  a  democracy  can  be  quite 
as  efficient  as  an  autocracy,  and  this  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  democracy. 


Thaw  in  Perpetuity. 

There  seems  no  way  to  settle  the  Thaw  case  ex- 
cept by  the  depletion  of  the  Thaw  treasury,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  may  be  a  lengthy  process  although 
the  lawyers  will  doubtless  do  their  best.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  case  is  exactly  where  it  was  when  this 
interesting  young  ruffian  was  first  sent  to  the  asylum 
and  that  the  proper  procedure  is  to  determine  by  means 
of  a  regular  trial  whether  or  not  he  is  still  insane.  And 
this  will  take  some  two  or  three  years. 

There  are  of  course  no  words  that  will  adequately 
express  the  disgust  excited  by  these  parodies  of  justice. 
In  spite  of  a  nation-wide  plea  for  reform  in  our  crimi- 
nal procedure,  in  spite  of  the  advocacy  of  such  jurists 
as  Mr.  Taft,  we  seem  to  be  helpless  before  the  power 
of  a  purse  that  seems  to  be  greater  than  all  the  com- 
bined powers  of  decency.  We  are  apt  to  be  indignant 
when  some  critic  says  that  there  is  one  law  for  the 
rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  but  how  otherwise  shall 
we  explain  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Thaw  money,  and 
nothing  but  the  Thaw  money,  that  has  made  of  this  case 
a  national  institution  and  a  permanent  problem?  But 
for  the  Thaw  money  we  should  hardly  even  have  heard 
of  the  original  crime,  and  it  would  have  been  expiated 
without  a  ripple  of  curiosity  anywhere.  At  a  time  when 
the  organized  forces  of  disorder  are  growing  somewhat 
formidable  it  might  be  well  to  realize  that  they  are 
being  immeasurably  recruited  by  just  such  wicked  scan- 
dals as  this  and  that  the  Thaw  case  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  an  amount  of  insurgent  ammunition  that  it 
might  prove  disquieting  to  measure. 

Editorial  Notes. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  legislature  might  find 
something  better  to  do  than  encourage  a  whole  series 
of  driveling  resolutions  because  a  woman  in  Shasta 
County  has  given  birth  to  four  children.  And  one 
might  also  suppose  that  the  taxpayers  have  something 
better  to  do  with  their  money  than  bestow  $5000  upon 
the  guilty  mother.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
this  lamentable  fecundity  was  due  to  any  special  clever- 
ness upon  her  part,  and  still  less  evidence  that  she  has 
done  anything  worthy  of  emulation  or  remuneration. 
The  woman  in  question  has  now  thirteen  children,  and 
as  she  is  said  to  be  in  humble  circumstances  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  call  a  halt  to  improvi- 
dence rather  to  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. The  senator  who  is  responsible  for  these  inane 
resolutions  might  do  well  to  realize  that  the  present  is 
a  time  neither  for  giggling  nor  for  financial  extrava- 
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gances.  If  this  mother  of  thirteen  children  is  in  need 
of  pecuniary  aid  she  will  doubtless  receive  it  through 
the  usual  benevolent  channels.  To  occupy  the  time  of 
the  legislature  and  to  waste  the  money  of  the  state  upon 
silliness  of  this  kind  seems  to  show  an  incapacity  in  the 
public  interest  that  should  be  remembered  at  election, 
time.  . 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  authority, 
actual  or  fanciful,  the  secretary  of  the  state  civil  service 
commission  should  decide  to  exclude  a  candidate  from 
the  examination  on  the  ground  that  he  uses  a  crutch. 
The  services  rendered  by  civil  employees  are  presum- 
ably mental  rather  than  physical,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose that  their  capacities  are  to  be  measured  by  those 
of  the  secretary  himself,  in  which  case  the  legs  would 
certainly  assume  a  new  and  dominant  importance.  The 
present  worship  of  physical  perfections  would  seem  to 
be  going  rather  too  far  when  it  is  used  to  lay  needless 
disabilities  upon  those  who  should  be  helped  to  the  front 
rather  than  bludgeoned  to  the  background. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  public  will  wait  with  some  curiosity  for  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Association.  So 
far  we  know  no  more  than  that  such  an  association 
has  been  formed  and  that  it  has  excited  the  interest  of 
many  responsible  people  who  have  shown  their  interest 
in  a  practical  way.  But  there  are  pitfalls  in  the  path 
and  doubtless  they  will  be  avoided.  Solid  musical 
values  must  be  given  in  exchange  for  admission  fees, 
and  in  the  selection  of  singers  there  must  be  no  other 
guide  than  the  ability  to  sing.  The  public  will  not  pay 
to  hear  local  talent  merely  because  it  is  local,  and  they 
will  not  be  disposed  to  accept  a  birth  certificate  in  the 
place  of  music.  It  is  quite  possible  to  produce  a  thor- 
oughly acceptable  programme  without  the  name  of  a 
single  star,  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  ruin  the  whole 
thing  by  a  reliance  upon  the  "home  industries"  plea. 
Of  course  these  mistakes  will  not  be  made,  but  it  will 
require  a  strong  hand  to  prevent  them  from  being  made 
and  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  strong  hand  will  be 
available.  

Senator  Luce  may  be'  right  when  he  says  that  the 
motives  of  the  men  who  stand  behind  the  proposal  to 
appoint  a  state  racing  commission  are  all  that  they 
should  be.  We  are  "all  honorable  men."  and  the  point 
need  not  be  disputed.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  senator  is  still  more  right  when  he  says  that  "there 
I  does  not  appear  to  be  a  public  demand  for  the  bill." 
The  public  is  by  no  means  Puritanical,  but  this  is  a 
bad  time  of  day  to  appoint  state  commissions  or  any 
other  commissions.  There  seem  to  be  more  than  enough 
of  them  already,  and  we  are  decidedly  suspicious  as  to 
the  values  of  many  of  them. 


Many  of  the  proposals  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  much  modified  if  they  were  brought 
into  some  sort  of  relation  with  actual  facts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Chicago 
reports  that  as  many  as  six  hundred  men  a  day  make 
application  to  his  department  for  relief  and  express 
their  anxiety  to  get  "work  of  any  kind."  But  as  soon 
as  farm  work  is  offered  to  them  they  decline  it  unani- 
mously, and  this  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand from  the  farmers  for  unskilled  labor.  Now  of 
course  there  are  many  men  who  can  not  leave  the  city, 
and  there  are  others  who  are  physically  incapable  of 
farm  work,  but  when  all  allowances  have  been  made 
for  these  classes  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  that  so 
much  sympathy  has  been  misplaced.  Farm  labor  means 
at  least  food  and  lodging  and  it  means  wages  that  are 
nearly  all  profit,  but  it  is  unanimously  refused  by  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  go  to  swell  the  statistics  that  so  wring 
the  hearts  of  the  charitable.  We  hear  much  of  the  de- 
sirability of  bringing  the  work  and  the  worker  into 
contact,  and  doubtless  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  this 
way,  but  we  are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  an  un- 
employment that  will  accept  no  relief  except  doles  of 
money. 

An  official  parliamentary  report  on  the  earthquake  in 
Italy  on  January  13  gives  the  number  of  deaths  thus 
far  reported  as  29,978,  without  including  persons  who 
afterward  died  of  injuries  and  illness  caused  by  the 
disaster.     The  communes  damaged  by  the  earthquake 
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Figures  compiled  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Ger- 
man consulates  in  New  York  show  that  550,000  re- 
servists of  their  countries  who  registered  themselves 
for  service  are  unable  to  obtain  transportation. 


Conditions  in  Mexico. 
On  February  13  the  Argonaut  published  a  letter  written  by 
an  American  woman  living  in  Mexico  City  and  descriptive  of 
conditions  then  prevailing  throughout  the  country.  The  friend 
to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  and  from  whom  the  Argo- 
naut received  it  vnow  sends  a  further  communication  from 
another  correspondent  in  Mexico  City.  In  his  covering  letter 
he  says  :  "While  this  letter  was  written  before  Provisional 
President  Gutierrez  had  left  Mexico  City  and  before  Obregon 
marched  in,  the  conditions  that  existed  then  exist  now,  but  in 
a  very  much  more  aggravated  form.  It  is  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely bad  financial  conditions  that  there  is  such  danger  of 
an  uprising  of  the  common  people.  .  .  .  Conditions  in  Mexico 
could  not  be  worse  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest.  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  hope  that  the  foreigners  will  be  protected. 
While  I  believe  Carranza  to  be  an  egotistical  fool  and  utterly 
unscrupulous,  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  so  big  a  fool  as  to 
allow  any  harm  to  come  personally  to  the  mass  of  foreigners  in 
Mexico  City,  though  it  is  currently  reported  and  generally 
believed  that  fully  200  Americans  have  been  killed  in  different 
parts  of  Mexico  since  the  Madero  revolution  began"  : 

Mexico  City,  January  S,   1915. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  As  communications  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico  City  were  cut  off,  I  went  by  rail  from  New  York 
to  El  Paso.  I  left  New  York  at  noon  on  December  28  and 
reached  El  Paso  on  schedule  time  without  any  incident  worthy 
of  note.  No  trains  were  crossing  from  El  Paso  into  Mexico, 
so  I  left  El  Paso  in  a  taxicab  at  half-past  four  on  New  Year's 
morning  for  Ciudad  Juarez,  where  we  took  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral train  for  Mexico  City.  We  progressed  by  easy  stages,  our 
first  stop  being  at  Montezuma  for  dinner,  where  we  had  a 
very  palatable  and  plentiful  meal  for  the  princely  sum  of  one 
Mexican  dollar,  or  peso  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish,  which  was 
equivalent  at  that  time  to  about  twenty  cents  in  gold.  Friday 
evening  we  ate  supper  at  Chihuahua— quite  a  fair-sized  town 
and  apparently  not  the  rendezvous  of  bandits  that  one  is  led 
to  think  it.  On  Sunday,  the  3d,  we  had  breakfast  at  Aguas- 
calientes,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  how  com- 
paratively quiet  and  normal  things  appeared  to  be.  On  the 
4th  we  encountered  considerable  delay  because  of  bad  luck 
with  the  engines.  Two  were  engaged  in  hauling  us  upgrade, 
when  they  ran  out  of  water,  uncoupled  and  went  ahead  to  a 
water  tank,  where  in  the  fog  they  collided  with  a  military 
train.  This  delayed  us  several  hours,  but  we  finally  reached 
Mexico  City  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  4th — eight 
days  on  the  way  from  New  York. 

It  may  be  possible  that  this  letter  will  never  reach  you,  as  it 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  censor  and  be  cast  out  by  him, 
but  I  will  take  chances  and  tell  you  something  of  the  financial 
conditions  that  exist  in  Mexico  City.  You  know  I  came  here  to 
investigate  these  conditions  for  an  American  corporation  of 
considerable  magnitude  which  has  agencies  all  over  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I  found  on  reaching  Mexico  City  that  the  corporation  had 
instructed  its  agents  to  hold  and  not  cash  checks  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  company.  This  shows  the  errors  that  a  com- 
pany may  make  in  attempting  to  apply  rules  which  may  be 
entirely  proper  in  the  United  States  to  conditions  in  Mexico. 
Practically,  it  is  inadvisable  for  a  company  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  for  its  agent  in  Mexico,  for  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions are  very  different  from  those  of  the  United  States,  so 
the  agent  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
guided  by  a  native  lawyer.  The  law  that  is  applicable  in  this 
case  is  found  in  Article  558  of  Chapter  2  of  the  Commercial 
Code,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  holder  of  the  check  is  required  to  present  it  for  pay- 
ment within  eight  days  immediately  following  the  date  of  the 
check  if  said  check  is  drawn  in  the  same  locality  as  the  bank. 
If  it  is  drawn  at  a  distance,  an  allowance  of  one  day  for  each 
100  kilometers  of  distance  between  the  holder  and  the  bank 
on  which  it  is  drawn  is  made." 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  instruct  the  agent  of  the  cor- 
poration to  deposit  checks  and  to  handle  them  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  as  near  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  the  corporation  as  possible. 

Financial  conditions  here  are  in  a  most  unsettled  state  and 
it  is  hard  for  those  in  the  United  States  to  understand  them, 
and  the  situation  is  so  complicated  that  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  convey  to  you  a  correct  idea  of  it,  but  as  it  is  in- 
teresting I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  : 

There  are  three  political  elements,  all  striving  for  leader- 
ship and  permanent  control.  The  "North,"  headed  by  General 
Francisco  Villa ;  the  "South,"  led  by  General  Emiliano  Za- 
pata ;  and  what  might  be  styled  the  "East,"  or  really  the  "Con- 
stitutionalists," headed  by  the  first  chief,  General  Carranza. 
To  add  to  this  confusion,  the  Federal  district  in  which  is  lo- 
cated Mexico  City  is  practically  controlled  at  this  time  by  a 
commission  form  of  government,  of  which  Eulalio  Gutierrez 
is  the  head  under  the  title  of  "Provisional  President." 

There  is  absolutely  no  specie  or  metallic  money  of  any  kind 
in  circulation  in  Mexico  ;  even  the  copper  cantavos  have  wholly 
disappeared.  In  this  dilemma  each  of  the  factions  named 
above  has  issued  paper  currency,  as  have  also  some  of  the 
states.  Some  of  the  issues  have  been  handsomely  engraved, 
but  the  fractional  currency  is  printed  on  cardboard  slips  and 
closely  resembles  subway  or  elevated  railway  tickets  in  New 
York.  Eanks  and  business  houses  who  have  continued  to  do 
business  have  been  forced  to  receive  these  various  currencies 
at  varying  rates  of  exchange  from  two  to  one  up  to  the  present 
basis  of  about  six  to  one.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
better  for  those  who  have  contracts  with  their  officers  in 
Mexico  providing  for  salaries  payable  in  gold  to  pay  them  in 
gold,  for  if"  they  were  paid  in  Mexican  currency  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  exchange  they  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
paid  a  great  deal  that  was  received  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
exchange,  possibly  as  low  as  two  to  one.  Exchange  has  gone 
down  five  or  six  points  since  I  arrived,  and  there  is  apparently 
no  hope  of  its  rising  again  to  anything  like  the  old  basis 
maintained  during  the  Diaz  regime  of  two  to  one,  at  least  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  confusion  in  the  currency  is  made  much  more  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  each  faction,  as  it  gains  control,  de- 
clares the  currency  issued  by  the  other  factions  counterfeit 
and  void.  The  country  is  literally  "lousy"  with  money,  much 
of  which  is  really  fictitious  or  counterfeit,  but  all  is  passing 
current  and  we  are  doing  business  like  children  simply  be- 
cause we  can  not  tell  the  good  from  the  bad.  In  view  of  the 
great  number  of  issues  and  the  fact  that  whichever  faction 
gains  control  declares  deeds  to  properties  and  all  paper  cur- 
rency issued  by  other  factions  than  itself  void,  results  in  our 
having,  instead  of  a  stable  basis,  a  "Babel"  basis. 

To  illustrate  the  confusion  that  results  from  the  decrease 
in  the  rates  of  exchange,  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  tell  you 
how  the  tramway  company  finds  itself.  This  company  has 
issued  a  currency  of  its  own  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  transaction  of  its  business  in  the  utter  absence  of  cen- 
tavos  of  any  description  whatever,  either  coin  or  paper.  This 
is   called   "vales,"   and  they   are  not   legal   tender   and  can   not 


be  used  in  lieu  of  currency  except  for  the  fares  on  the  tram- 
ways. The  company  can  not  charge  more  than  the  standard 
fare,  so  when  one  rides  the  payment  is  made  on  paper  or 
"vales,"  which  at  present  have  a  ratio  of  about  six  to  one. 
Therefore,  the  tramway  is  really  only  getting  about  one-sixth  Of 
what  it  should  for  its  lares.  Some  time  ago  the  men  struck 
for  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  their  wages,  gi\iiiL:  as  a 
reason  the  increased  cost  of  living  due  to  the  constantly  de- 
preciating value  of  the  paper  money  they  received.  The  in- 
crease was  refused  by  the  company,  so  the  government  took 
control  of  the  tramways  and  raised  the  wages  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Now,  as  the  company's  income  is  cut  to  the  ratio  of 
six  to  one  and  its  expenses  are  increased  twenty-live  per  cent 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  shareholders  will  get. 
The  same  condition  applies  to  the  taxicabs  and  other  public 
utilities. 

The  government  itself  is  involved.  Mexico,  as  you  know, 
belongs  to  the  International  Postal  Union  and  letters  leaving 
here  for  foreign  quarters  require  a  five-centavo  postage  stamp, 
which  under  the  Diaz  regime  was  considered  the  equivalent 
to  two  cents  gold,  for  he  maintained  that  ratio;  but  when  I 
arrived  the  first  thing  I  purchased  was  five  postage  stamps  for 
twenty-five  centavos,  which,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  ex- 
change, means  five  five-cent  postage  stamps  about  five  cents 
gold.  The  internal  revenue  department  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  postal  department.  The  government  is  doing 
business  with  other  governments  on  a  gold  basis  and  is  getting 
its  income  on  a  paper  basis  which,  as  already  stated,  is  now 
about  six  to  one.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
government  can  ever  reconcile  its  accounts.  Probably,  how- 
ever, no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  do  so,  as  it  is  reported 
that  each  one  who  secures  temporary  control  of  the  city  takes 
what  he  needs  when  he  leaves. 

A  newspaper  has  just  published  an  item  to  the  effect  that 
the  provisional  government  has  just  issued  300,000,000  pesos 
in  bonds  to  support  an  issue  of  paper  money  intended  to 
unify  and  standardize  all  flotations  of  issued  currency.  My 
impression  is  that  this  decree  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  en 
force,  for  it  does  not  provide  any  way  to  retire  the  various 
existing  issues,  nor  does  it  sufficiently  describe  the  issues  it 
intends  to  retire,  nor  does  it  make  any  provision  for  money 
issued  in  good  faith  by  persons  or  temporary  governments  de 
facto.  I  do  not  see  how  any  financial  people  can  be  induced 
to  buy  these  contemplated  bonds,  but  the  country  is  in  such 
desperate  straits  that  it  can  not  even  wait  for  the  bonds  and 
coupons  to  be  engraved,  so  temporary  bonds  without  coupons 
have  been  hastily  printed  to  be  exchanged  for  the  engraved 
ones  later  and  the  treasury  will  hold  these  temporary  bonds 
to  "secure"  circulation.  The  bonds  issued  under  the  Diaz 
government  are  already  in  default  on  their  interest  payments 
for  the  reason  that  the  government  has  no  gold  and  there  is 
no  money  in  circulation  except  paper.  The  bonds  issued  by 
the  Diaz  government  are  good  and  must  eventually  be  paid 
or  the  country  be  everlastingly  in  international  disrepute. 
The  custom-house  receipts  are  pledged  to  meet  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  Madero  bond  issues,  but  one  can  easily 
imagine  what  chance  there  is  for  the  payment  of  their  interest 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  the  long  series  of  continuous  re- 
bellions have  left  little  of  the  large  volume  of  commerce  that 
existed  during  the  Diaz  regime.  The  internal  revenue  receipts, 
stamp  taxes,  etc.,  are  pledged  to  meet  the  provisional  issues 
of  last  Sptember  under  Carranza,  and  this  new  bond  issue 
of  the  provisional  president  is  secured  in  the  same  way.  But 
the  income,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  coming  in  in  paper 
on  a  basis  of  six  to  one,  though  the  bonds  are  supposed  to  be 
on  a  gold  basis. 

As  early  as  July  2,  1914,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
requested  its  large  depositors,  in  view  of  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions and  uncertain  future,  not  to  increase  their  individual 
deposits  above  a  certain  maximum.  As  early  as  September 
18,  1914,  no  bank  would  accept  further  deposits  from  the 
corporation  I  was  investigating  for,  nor  from  any  of  its  large 
depositors  whose  maximum  had  already  been  reached.  Nor 
would  any  bank  cash  checks  of  any  other  bank,  nor  would  it 
cash  any  checks  excepting  those  drawn  on  itself.  In  fact,  at 
this  time,  very  few  checks  are  being  used  except  by  large 
corporations,  for  the  reason  that  everybody  is  compelled  to 
accept  any  legal  tender  offered  and  as  there  is  a  large  variety 
of  paper  money  in  circulation,  almost  all  of  which  has  very 
little  value  behind  it,  every  one  tries  to  pay  his  liabilities  with 
the  day's  receipts. 

The  only  banks  considered  safe  here  are  the  branches  of 
British  and  other  foreign  institutions,  and  these  branch  banks 
will  not,  as  already  stated,  accept  deposits,  nor  will  any  of 
the  other  banks.  There  is  not  a  safety  deposit  vault  or  box 
to  be  had  at  any  price  anywhere  in  the  city,  and  there  is  no 
burglary  insurance — not  even  Lloyd's.  The  money  accepted 
in  good  faith  one  day  may  be  invalidated  the  next,  though 
usually  some  notice  is  sent  out  and  notes  are  often  revali- 
dated on  presentation.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  stood  in  line  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  to  hold  a  place  for  the 
agent  of  the  corporation  I  am  here  for  and  we  finally  got  our 
notes  validated,  yet  only  this  morning,  when  an  attempt  was* 
made  to  pay  out  some  600  pesos,  we  were  informed  that  the 
money  was  invalid,  though  we  had  spent  it  freely  the  day  be- 
fore. Paper  money  which  the  government  authorities  refused 
this  morning  was  afterwards  taken  to  a  bank  and  changed  for 
other  paper  money  which  was  current.  I  have  taken  money 
from  a  certain  cashier  which  he  knew  was  doubtful,  but  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  it  because  I  dressed  and 
looked  like  a  man  accustomed  to  having  fifty-dollar  notes  and 
spending  them  freely. 

There  is  not  an  intelligent  human  being  in  Mexico  who  does 
not  blame  President  Wilson  personally  for  his  share  in 
creating  the  present  chaotic  conditions  in  Mexico.  The  Tam- 
pico  incident  and  the  useless  sacrifice  of  eighteen  human  lives 
in  Vera  Cruz  will  always  remain  a  lasting  and  shameful  blot 
on  his  administration  and  our  country — our  country,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  model  for  all.  Hundreds  of  formerly  pros- 
perous men  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy.  All  building 
operations  have  ceased  excepting  necessary  repairs  or  those 
of  the  foreigners  with  more  money  than  discretion.  Large 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  either  wholly  or  partly 
isolated  for  years,  and  this  isolation  varies  like  a  weather 
vane  as  the  different  factions  pass  over  the  country. 

People  here  do  not  want  large,  responsible  corporations 
who  owe  them  money  to  pay  their  debts.  They  actually  pre- 
fer to  have  such  corporations  as  debtors  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  the  situation  may  improve  and  they  can  safely  have 
money  in  this  country.  If  not,  they  want  it  in  the  United  States. 
where  they  can  get  it  should  they  be  forced  to  leave  Mexico. 
No  one  dares  to  prophesy  when  that  will  be,  for  there  ap- 
pears nothing  encouraging  on  the  horizon  and  the  better  class 
of  Mexicans  who  still  remain  are  so  discouraged  ;is  to  unite 
with  others  in  crying,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 
With  kind  regards,   I   am.  Yours  very  truly, 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  the 
flow  of  immigration  has  been  turned  back  toward  Eu- 
rope. More  aliens  are  leaving  the  United  States  than 
are  coming  here  to  make  their  homes.  Tn  January  1757 
more  departed  than  entered.  The  departures  for  lb 
months  from  August,  1914,  to  January  la? 
IS, 545  more  than  the  arrivals. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Peace  talk  continues  to  be  very  much  in  the  air,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  air  is  significant.  That  it  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  strenuous  denial  and  by  plenty  of  "die  in  the  last 
ditch"  talk  has  no  bearing  upon  the  case.  The  average 
diplomat  never  stops  for  one  moment  to  consider  the  truth 
of  what  he  wishes  to  say.  Truth  is  nothing  to  him.  In 
this  war  there  will  be  no  dying  in  the  last  ditch  by  any  one. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  well-informed  American  newspapers 
who  attach  solemn  importance  to  newspaper  utterances  in 
other  countries,  where  no  newspaper  is  allowed  to  print  an 
uncensored  word.  There  can  be  no  unanimity  for  war  in 
any  nation  where  there  are  millions  of  bereaved  women.  If 
there  should  be  a  conjunction  of  such  events  as  the  opening 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  entrance  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Roumania  into  the  struggle  the  war  would  be  practically  over 
at  that  moment.  And  there  is  more  than  one  way  in  which 
it  could  be  brought  to  an  end  amid  a  general  distribution  of 
laurels.  There  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  opinion  al- 
ready expressed  in  this  column  to  the  effect  that  we  are  now 
clearly  within  sight  of  the  end  and  that  it  will  come  as  sud- 
denly as  the  beginning  came. 


is  the  fortress  of  Pultusk,  which  is  thirty  miles  north  of  War- 
saw and  commanding  the  Warsaw  road.  Therefore  to  reach 
Pultusk  they  will  have  to  drive  back  the  Russians  for  some 
twenty-five  miles.  This  particular  battle  line  is  about  eighty 
miles  long  and  the  other  important  points  of  conflict  are 
Lomza  and  Ossowetz  and  Ostrolenka.  Generally  speaking,  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  may  be  said  to  follow  roughly  the 
contour  of  the  frontier.  And  it  may  be  said  that  should  the 
Russians  be  ultimately  successful  here  they  are  nearly  cer- 
tain again  to  invade  East  Prussia  between  Mlawa  and  Thorn. 
If  the  Germans  are  successful  in  breaking  the  Russian  lines 
they  will  try  to  descend  upon  Warsaw  from  the  north.  But 
it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Germans  will  suddenly  and 
rapidly  transfer  their  forces  to  the  west  of  Warsaw  just  as 
they  transferred  their  forces  to  East  Prussia. 


At  the  same  time  we  may  expect  some  mighty  fighting  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks,  and  alike  by  sea  and  land.  And  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  say  when  that  fighting  would 
occur  if  it  were  only  possible  to  secure  a  glimpse  of  the 
condition  of  the  roads  after  the  winter  rains.  For  every- 
thing depends  upon  that.  Both  British  and  French  will  time 
their  movements,  not  by  the  almanac,  but  by  the  thermometer. 
And  when  the  roads  are  dry  enough  for  an  advance  we  shall 
find  that  Kitchener's  new  army  and  an  enormous  French  re- 
serve are  alike  ready  to  make  the  attempt.  And  if  the  Ger- 
mans intend  to  try  another  offensive  toward  Paris  they,  too, 
will  be  ready  down  to  the  last  shoe  lace  as  soon  as  the  roads 
are  hard  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  their  guns.  And  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  that  day  can  not  be  far  off. 

Nor  is  the  end  of  the  war  likely  to  find  the  German  navy 
still  at  its  anchor  chains  in  the  Kiel  Canal  or  wherever  else 
it  may  be.  It  will  almost  certainly  make  an  attack,  and  it 
will  be  aided  by  Zeppelins  and  submarines.  And  the  attack  will 
be  delivered  with  every  ounce  of  force  that  can  be  summoned. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  three  great  battleships  have 
been  added  to  the.  German  navy  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  At  least  we  may  assume  that  the  Grosser  Kurfurst, 
the  Markgraf  and  the  Konig  have  now  been  added  to  the  line. 
They  are  each  of  twenty-six  thousand  tons  displacement  and 
they  carry  ten  twelve-inch  guns,  a  formidable  armament. 
Whether  the  requisite  men  and  officers  can  be  found  is  another 
matter.  

And  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Zeppelins,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  will  be  tried,  since  every  now 
and  then  we  hear  that  a  new  one  has  been  launched.  But 
there  can  not  be  very  many  in  existence.  When  the  war  be- 
gan Germany  is  supposed  to  have  had  about  fourteen.  There 
are  authentic  reports  that  about  six  have  been  destroyed.  But 
there  were  then  four  in  course  of  construction  and  probably 
some  others  have  been  built,  although  it  is  estimated  that  it 
takes  four  months  to  construct  a  Zeppelin.  Therefore  there 
are  probably  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dozen  ready 
for  active  service.  But  in  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
Parseval  airships  and  a  smaller  number  of  the  Gross  type, 
as  well  as  the  Schutte-Lanz  type,  but  these  are  quite  inferior 
to  the  Zeppelins,  many  of  them  so  much  inferior  that  they 
could  hardly  form  part  of  an  invading  fleet.  Such  a  fleet 
could  hardly  contain  more  than  about  thirty  craft,  and  it  is 
only  the  Zeppelins  that  could  be  entirely  relied  upon.  Prob- 
ably they  would  be  sent  out  simultaneously  with  the  fleet,  and 
with  the  fleet  would  go  a  number  of  transports  in  the  hope 
that  some  sort  of  a  landing  could  be  effected  upon  the  Eng- 
lish coast  at  a  time  when  every  available  soldier  was  in 
France.  The  enterprise  would.be  admittedly  a  desperate  one, 
but  it  seems  likely  enough  that  it  will  be  tried  as  soon  as 
the  weather  in  the  North  Sea  enables  some  kind  of  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  the  winds.  And  of  course  the  British  de- 
fense would  consist  of  high-angle  fire  from  the  warships  as 
well  as  from  the  land  fortifications  and  also  by  a  vast  swarm 
of  aeroplanes.  

Once  more  the  week's  fighting  must  be  said  to  have  been 
favorable  to  the  Allies.  The  British  attack  in  northern  France 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  German 
trenches,  many  guns,  and  a  thousand  prisoners.  Neuve 
Chapelle,  now  in  British  hands,  is  three  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  north  of  La  Bassee.  The  new  position  seems  to  command 
the  road  between  La  Bassee  and  Lille  and  if  it  can  be  held 
it  makes  the  German  hold  upon  La  Bassee  insecure.  There 
was  also  severe  fighting  in  the  Champagne  district,  but  here 
the  official  reports  contradict  each  other.  It  seems  that  the 
French  won  some  territory  and  that  afterwards  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  a  part  of  it.  The  Germans  announce 
this  as  a  victory,  which  it  was  in  a  sense,  while  the  French 
assert  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  what  they  wanted  to  do, 
which   was  presumably  to   interfere  with   the  transfer  of  Ger- 

ans  to  the  eastern  front. 


There  is  practically   no  change  in   the   Polish   situation,  but 

if  the   Russians  have  succeeded  in  holding  the  Germans  back 

from  'heir  inarch  southward  to  Warsaw  this  must  be  accounted 

as  a    <ussi;in  gain.     Przasnysz  may  be  considered  as  the  centre 

"i  i.  ;>  fighting.     It  will  be  found  on  any  good  map  a  few  miles 

i   Mlawa.     It  was  first  taken  by  the  Germans  and  then  re- 

n   by   the    Russians   after  a   considerable  battle  in   which 

iermans    were    worsted.      The    Germans   are   now   about 

miles  to  the  north  of  the  city,  but  their  actual  objective 


The  meaning  of  the  British  attack  on  Neuve  Chapelle  must 
remain  problematical,  although  the  advantages  of  a  threat  on 
La  Bassee  and  the  Lille  road  are  obvious  enough.  Unfortu- 
nately we  are  not  told  if  the  attack  was  made  in  great  force, 
which  would  be  an  indication  that  Kitchener's  new  army  was. 
beginning  to  take  the  field.  That  it  was  not  a  mere  British 
excursion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  preceded  by  a  fire 
from  French  artillery  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  war 
for  its  intensity.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  all  talk  of  the 
impregnability  of  trenches  is  absurd.  No  trenches  are  impreg- 
nable. All  trenches  can  be  taken  if  the  price  is  paid.  And 
the  price  is  not  necessarily  a  heavy  one  if  the  bayonet  attack- 
is  preceded  by  artillery  fire  of  sufficient  fury  and  so  concen- 
trated as  thoroughly  to  search  the  trenches.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  bringing  enough  guns  to  bear  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  upon  a  given  point.  Whatever  remains  alive  after 
such  an  ordeal  as  that  will  not  have  much  power  to  resist 
the  assault  of  fresh  troops. 


similar  to  those  used  with  such  tremendous  effect  by  the 
Germans  against  Liege.  A  ship's  gun  is  intended  for  use 
against  ships  and  therefore  has  a  low  trajectory  and  limited 
elevation.  It  gives  a  direct  and  penetrating  blow.  But  the 
mortar,  with  its  high  elevation  and  plunging  fire,  can  attack 
the  upper  surface  of  a  fort  and  do  irreparable  damage.  Prob- 
ably it  is  this  absence  of  mortars  that  accounts  for  the  slow 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  the  forts.  Moreover,  the  mor- 
tars can  be  carried  in  small  boats,  which  enables  the  big  ships 
to  be  kept  out  of  danger  until  their  services  are  needed. 


The  actual  damage  to  commercial  shipping  that  has  been 
done  by  the  German  submarines  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  frequent  reports  of  craft  that  have  been  thus  destroyed. 
It  is  to  be  gauged  by  comparison  with  the  number  of  ships 
that  have  been  unmolested.  Thus  we  find  that  from  January 
21  to  March  3  a  total  of  8734  ships  arrived  at  or  departed 
from  British  ports  and  that  fifteen  of  these  were  sunk.  These 
figures  include  vessels  of  all  nationalities,  but  they  do  not  in- 
clude admiralty  vessels.  Twenty-five  other  ships  were  at- 
tacked,  but  they  escaped  uninjured. 


Sir  Robert  Carden,  in  command  of  the  Allied  fleets  in  the 
Dardanelles,  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  | 
would  have  Constantinople  at  his  mercy  by  March  20.  But 
of  course  much  depends  upon  the  weather,  and  the  weather 
is  said  to  have  been  bad.  Rough  water  means  uncertain  aim, 
and  it  means  also  that  the  mine-sweepers  can  not  get  to 
work.  But  a  good  deal  of  heavy  work  has  been  done,  although 
we  do  not  know  quite  how  much.  The  forts  of  Helles  Burnu  : 
and  Sedd-el-Bahr  and  Kum  Kale  have  been  reduced,  but  there  | 
is  a  whole  nest  of  forts  just  within  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  every  nut  is  a  hard  one  to  crack.  After  the 
entrance  forts  have  been  passed  there  is  a  narrow  waterway 
thirty-six  miles  in  length  and  there  are  defenses  the  whole 
way.  These  defenses  are  not  forts,  but  none  the  less  they 
have  guns  and  they  could  prove  themselves  very  annoying. 
And  after  the  thirty-six  miles  have  been  traversed  there  is 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  cross,  a  further  distance  of  110  miles, 
and  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  there  are  fortified  islands.  The 
reports  have  been  so  meagre  that  we  do  not  know  to  what 
point  the  ships  have  reached,  but  evidently  they  are  pro- 
ceeding with  extraordinary  care,  and  unless  there  is  a  soften- 
ing of  the  Turkish  heart  with  consequent  surrender,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  March  20  will  see  the  end  of  this  particular 
fight.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  will  be  surrender  as 
soon  as  the  Turks  see  that  the  situation  is  hopeless.  They 
do  not  wish  to  see  Constantinople  bombarded,  and  the  safety 
of  the  capital  may  easily  be  made  the  price  of  submission. 
The  Turkish  warships  are  of  course  insignificant  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Goeben  and  Breslau,  bought  from  Germany, 
and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  injured  and  to  be  prac- 
tically useless.  They  have  neither  submarines  nor  aeroplanes, 
and   moreover   the   Turks   are   not   sailors. 


As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  opening  of  the  Dar- 
danelles would  mean  European  ammunition  for  Russia  and 
Russian  wheat  for  Europe.  But  it  would  mean  much  more 
than  this.  It  would  mean  that  Russian  soldiers  in  great  num- 
bers could  be  sent  to  France,  and  sent  to  France  they  cer- 
tainly would  be.  Russia  can  spare  them  easily.  Her  need  is 
not  of  men,  but  of  equipment,  and  it  would  suit  her  cards 
admirably  to  help  in  the  work  of  keeping  the  German  forces 
in  the  west  and  away  from  the  defense  of  Prussia  and 
Silesia.  Indeed  the  results  of  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
would  be  immeasurable.  It  would  place  a  wholly  new  com- 
plexion  on  the  war.  

A  new  method  of  disposing  of  the  obnoxious  mines  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  with  much  success  in  the  Dardanelles. 
It  is  the  countermine.  These  countermines  are  fifty  pounds 
in  weight  and  each  is  attached  to  a  hollow  steel  pole  fifty 
feet  long.  These  are  strung  together  on  a  line  a  thousand 
feet  in  length  and  paid  out  until  they  are  all  in  the  water. 
An  electric  spark  explodes  them  simultaneously,  and  if  there 
are  any  enemy  mines  in  the  vicinity  they  are  fired  by  the 
concussion.  It  is  said  that  this  work  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  narrow  channel  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour. 


A  report  from  London  says  that  an  army  of  100,000  men 
has  been  lauded  on  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  to  cooperate 
with  the  Allied  ships.  This,  of  course,  is  not  official,  but  it 
is  in  every  way  possible.  The  Turks  are  known  to  have  an 
army  for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Allies  would  rely  on  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  men  that  could  be  spared  from  the  ships.  This  new  army 
is  said  to  be  under  the  command  of  General  d'Amade  and 
to  consist  of  French,  Algerians,  Australians,  Canadians,  and 
British.  If  this  is  so  it  is  probably  the  same  army  that  was 
massed  for  the  defense  of  Egypt  and  that  became  available  as 
soon  as  the  Turkish  threat  on  Egypt  was  withdrawn.  And  it 
would  number  about  100.000  men,  or  the  same  as  the  Turkish 
force.  

The  Allied  fleet  does  not  seem  to  be  supplied  with  mortars 


In  ''War's  New  Weapons"  Baron  Hrolf  von  Dewitz  con- 
siders various  questions  in  relation  to  the  Zeppelin.  He  says: 
"One  reason  why  the  Zeppelins  have  not  as  yet  taken  the 
offensive  against  the  Allies'  armed  defense  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  thought  it  more  expedient  to  acquire 
some  practical  experience  in  the  handling  of  these  novel  craft 
over  hostile  ground  before  actually  engaging  hostile  positions 
armed  for  repelling  them.  .  .  .  The  pilots  of  aerial  dread- 
noughts have  yet  to  learn  the  best  method  of  approaching  an 
enemy  ready  for  him  with  squads  of  aeroplanes  and  aerial 
cannon,  and  they  must  also  learn  the  best  way  to  retreat  under 
fire.  In  attacking,  should  the  ship  rise  to  its  highest  alti- 
tude and  take  up  a  hovering  position  in  the  sky  while  aiming 
its  bombs,  or  should  the  approach  be  made  on  the 
lowest  altitude  dictated  by  safety  and  the  bomb  drop- 
ping conducted  while  the  craft  is  traveling  full  speed 
in  an  ellipse  over  its  target?  The  temptation  of  the  Zeppelin 
pilot  will  always  be  to  seek  the  lowest  safe  altitude  to  insure 
accuracy  of  observation  and  aim,  but  this  very  tendency  is 
what  makes  the  Zeppelin  a  target  for  attack,  if  not  by  aerial 
guns,  then  by  hostile  aircraft.  In  fighting  the  latter  a  flock 
of  aeroplanes  would  never  have  to  encounter  an  attack  by  a 
Zeppelin,  as  an  attempt  of  this  sort  by  the  latter  would  cause 
it  to  be  surrounded  by  some  of  the  aeroplanes  even  if  it 
could  shoot  down  a  few  of  them  before  this  would  happen. 
The  Zeppelin's  only  recourse  would  lie  in  flight  under  full 
speed,  keeping  always  a  few  hundred  feet  altitude  power  in 
reserve  for  a  sudden  dash  skyward.  While  thus  flying  before 
its  enemies  the  Zeppelin  would  have  the  immense  advantage 
of  being  able  to  direct  a  murderous  and  continuous  fire  from 
its  machine-gun  batteries — that  is,  from  a  solid,  steady  plat- 
form— against  its  pursuers  before  the  latter,  in  most  cases, 
could  deliver  effective  fire,  since  the  platform  from  which  they 
would  shoot  is  one  that  is  subject  to  violent  vibration  and  is 
never  quite  steady  for  a  moment. 


A  correspondent  asks  why  it  should  be  unlawful  to  furnish 
supplies  to  a  warship  at  sea,  but  lawful  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  case  of  an  army  on  land.  The  only  reply  is  "because 
it  is."  It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  inconsistencies  of  inter- 
national law,  which  forbids  neutrals  to  give  aid  to  ships  but 
permits  them  to  give  aid  to  armies. 


The  fraternization  between  the  rival  trenches  at  Christmas 
lime  is  already  an  old  story,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  read 
the  following  letter  from  a  British  officer,  and  which  appears 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times:  "You  need  not  have 
pitied  us  on  Christmas  day ;  I  have  seldom  spent  a  more  enter- 
taining one,  despite  the  curious  conditions.  We  were  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  Germans  began  to  make  merry  on  Christmas 
e\e,  shouting  at  us  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  They  sang 
songs  (very  well)  ;  our  men  answered  by  singing,  'Who  Were 
You  with  Last  Night?'  and  of  course  'Tipperary'  (very  badly). 

I  was  horrified  at  discovering  that  some  of  our  men  actually 
bad  gone  out,  imbued  more  with  the  idea  of  seeing  the  Ger- 
man trenches  than  anything  else ;  they  met  half-way,  and 
there  ensued  the  giving  of  cigarettes  and  receiving  of  cigars, 
and  they  arranged  (the  private  soldiers  of  one  army  and  the 
private   soldiers   of  the   other)    a  forty-eight  hours'   armistice. 

II  was  all  most  irregular,  but  the  Peninsular  and  other  wars 
will  furnish  many  such  examples;  eventually  both  sides  were 
induced  to  return  to  their  respective  trenches,  but  the  enemy 
sang  all  night,  and  during  my  watch  they  played  'Home,  Sweet 

Home,'  and  'God  Save  the  King,'  at  2 :30  a.  m. !  It  was 
rather  wonderful;  the  night  was  clear,  cold,  and  frosty,  and 
across  to  our  lines  at  this  usually  miserable  hour  of  the 
night  came  the  sound  of  such  tunes  very  well  played,  espe- 
cially by  a  man  with  a  cornet,  who  is  probably  well  known, 
Christmas  day  was  very  misty,  and  out  came  those  Germans 
to  wish  us  'A  Happy  Day' ;  we  went  out,  told  them  we  were  at 
war  with  them,  and  that  really  tfi'ey  must  play  the  game  and 
pretend  to  fight ;  they  went  back,  but  again  attempted  to  come 
toward  us,  so  we  fired  over  their  heads,  they  fired  a  shot  back 
to  show  they  understood,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  passed 
quietly  in  this  part  of  the  line,  but  in  others  a  deal  of  frater- 
nizing went  on.  So  there  you  are  ;  all  this  talk  of  hate,  all 
this  fury  at  one  another  that  has  raged  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  quelled  and  stayed  by  the  magic  of  Christmas."  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  sound  and  fury  of  national  hatreds 
never  come  from  the  fighters.  They  come  mainly  from 
women  and  newspaper  writers.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  March  17,  1915. 


A  field  marshal   never   retires,   but   remains  on   the 
active  list  and  draws  full  pay  till  death. 


March  20,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  CORRIGAN. 


Dr.  Stanton  Happily  Voiced  the  Proper  Sentiments. - 


They  had  finished  their  shift  and  were  ready  to  blast. 
It  was  Corrigan's  last  day  in  the  mine,  for  he  was  going 
away.  That  much  he  had  decided.  He  would  go  on 
top,  draw  his  pay,  arrange  with  the  bank  about  his 
savings — for  he  was  that  vara  avis,  a  thrifty  body  among 
underground  men — and  on  the  morrow  he  would  buy 
his  ticket  for  Butte.  Not  that  he  cared  overly  much 
for  Butte,  but  that  it  was  a  long  way  from  Nevada 
City,  California.  He  wanted  to  get  away — far  away. 
His  anger  had  cooled  overnight  to  the  lukewarm  stage, 
but  the  heartache  remained  and  the  tumult  of  mind 
would  not  be  allayed. 

And?  They  had  quarreled.  That  was  all.  It  was 
childishly  simple,  but  they  had  quarreled  with  all  the 
ardency  of  two  warm  Irish  natures,  and  he  had  flung 
himself  away  in  his  bitterness  with  the  fearful  threat 
that  she  would  never  see  him  again !  And  he  recalled 
that  she — Kitty  Connors — merely  tossed  her  head  and 
laughed  derisively.  "  'Tis  not  I  who  care.  You  needn't 
delay  on  my  account,  Mister  Corrigan." 

Actually,  she  had  laughed  at  him !  He  had  been 
very  badly  treated,  he  told  himself,  and  she  had  called 
him  Mister  Corrigan !  Laughed  at  him — lucky  she  was 
not  a  man !  No  man  in  the  camp  would  have  dared 
laugh  at  him,  Larry  Corrigan.  And  she  had  advised 
him  not  to  tarry.  Well,  he  wouldn't.  He  was  through 
with  her,  through  with  the  mine,  through  with  the  camp, 
and  he  was  ready  to  go  and  forget. 

Now  he  and  Matley  were  together  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  and  their  shift  was  done.  From  the  huge, 
dangling  bucket  at  the  end  of  the  cable  Corrigan  lifted 
the  box  of  innocent-appearing  giant  powder,  which 
Matley  replaced  with  their  drills  and  sledges.  Then, 
they  deftly  charged  the  drill-holes  with  stick  after  stick 
of  the  explosive,  cut  and  capped  the  fuses,  and  tamped 
each  charge  with  wet  clay. 

In  the  ghostly  light  of  their  dripping  tallow  candles 
they  ignited  row  after  row  of  black,  curling  fuse,  and 
scrambled  up  into  the  bucket.  Corrigan  leaned  across, 
felt  the  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  gave  it 
three  sharp  tugs — the  signal  to  hoist. 

Moments  were  precious  down  there.  Again  he  sig- 
naled. A  brief  wait,  as  he  instinctively  glanced  up  the 
shaft.  When  his  third  effort  brought  no  response,  a 
shade  of  anxiety  crossed  his  features. 

"Wonder  what's  the  matter?"  he  said,  quietly. 
"Maybe  it's  the  old  engine  buckin'  again." 

Silence  for  a  few  moments  that  seemed  a  very  long 
time. 

"Wish  we'd  start.  I  don't  like  this,"  Matley  com- 
plained, solemnly. 

With  a  jerk  the  bucket  started,  and  they  shot  up- 
ward, clutching  the  cable  as  sailors  cling  to  a  stay  with 
the  unexpected  lurch  of  the  ship  in  a  pitching  sea. 
Corrigan's  hat  sailed  down  into  the  dark,  and  their 
candles  were  snuffed  out  in  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second. 

Their  practiced  senses  told  them  that  something  un- 
usual had  transpired  on  top.  They  knew  that  the  hoist- 
ing engine  was  running  wild,  and  the  fearful  pace  meant 
death  amid  the  wreckage  of  the  bucket  and  the  head- 
frame,  should  it  continue. 

"The  engine's  broke  loose  !  Christ  help  us  !"  shrieked 
Matley  in  Corrigan's  ear. 

Corrigan,  head  back,  gazed  at  the  white  patch  of 
sunlight.  The  huge  overhead  pulley  through  which  the 
cable  ran  caught  his  eyes.  It  was  wierdly  fascinating, 
though  all  this  took  but  seconds.  It  was  there  the 
crash  would  come — the  end. 

Then  the  drive  swiftly  slackened  and  his  heart  gave 
a  mighty  leap.  Another  instant  and  the  ascent  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  it  began.  The  shock  sent  the  great  tub 
swinging  back  and  forth  against  the  sides  of  the  black, 
rocky  shaft  like  the  weight  at  the  end  of  a  wildly 
swinging  pendulum.  Matley  was  flung  free  of  the 
treacherous  vehicle,  but  clung  to  the  cable  and  swung 
to  and  fro.  Fear  distorted  his  face  and  fear  weakened 
his  fingers.  "I'm  go — goin',  Larry  !  I  can't — hang — 
on!"  he  gasped  with  quickening  breath. 

With  crushing  force  he  struck  the  wall,  and,  half- 
stunned,  felt  his  fingers  relax.  But  Corrigan,  big,  pow- 
erful, and  young,  with  the  joy  of  living  full  in  his  veins, 
seized  him  at  the  belt  with  his  right  hand. 

"Not  by  a  whole  lot,  you  aint,"  he  gritted,  between 
his  teeth  hard  set.  "Now!"  He  flung  all  his  great 
strength  into  one  supreme  effort,  his  muscles  stood  out 
layer  upon  layer  and  the  veins  of  his  neck  swelled  to 
bursting.  "Bend  your  legs — quick !  Steady,  now. 
That's  it.  That's  the  stuff!"  There  was  something 
like  exaltation  in  his  voice  as  Matley,  lifted  by  that  mass 
of  muscle,  crooked  his  trembling  knees  and  slipped  his 
feet  into  the  tub  again.  Now  Matley,  shivering  like  a 
terrified  child,  his  nerve  gone,  huddled  limp,  weak,  and 
broken,  moaning  piteously,  his  arms  about  Corrigan's 
waist. 

"Darn  it,  brace  up,  Tommy,"  Corrigan  chided  him. 
"Soon's  that  old  scrap  heap  gets  goin'  right  we'll  go  up 
nice  and  easy.  There's  time  yet."  To  his  disgust,  Mat- 
ley  burst  into  sobs. 

"We're  goners,  Larry!  We'll  be  blowed  up!  Oh,  I 
wish  I  hadn't  come  on  this  shift.  I  felt  something  was 
goin'  to  happen.  And  I  aint  ready  to  go !  God 
forgi " 

"Shut  up,"  snapped  Corrigan.    "God'll  forgive  us  this 


day,  if  it  comes  to  that.  You  needn't  holler  your  head 
off  at  Him." 

The  cable  trembled,  and  with  a  sense  of  utter  hope- 
lessness they  realized  that  they  were  going  down.  Mat- 
ley  broke  into  renewed  lamentations,  a  word  of  prayer 
choking  in  his  throat.  Corrigan  was  silent.  The  strain 
told  on  him,  iron  as  his  nerves  were.  Each  second 
marked  an  age  of  mental  torture,  and  a  weakness  of 
which  he  was  ashamed  crept  over  him.  Yet  he  held 
Matley  at  the  belt  with  a  grip  that  death  alone  might 
break. 

Down,  down,  until  Corrigan  fancied  he  could  hear 
the  hissing  of  the  fuse.  He  even  wondered  in  a  dazed, 
careless  way,  why  the  shots  had  not  gone  off  before. 
The  fuse  seemed  to  last  uncommonly  well.  Perhaps 
they  had  cut  it  longer  than  usual.  The  descent  ended. 
God  alone  knew  the  moment  when  the  explosives  would 
rend  the  earth,  scattering  bits  of  bucket  and  what  had 
once  been  men  to  the  collar  of  the  shaft. 

"Pray  now,  Tommy,  if  you  ever  prayed  in  your  life," 
Corrigan  said,  very  quietly.    "It's  all  up." 

Even  as  Matley  cried  a  broken  prayer  through  his 
tears  there  came  a  jar,  a  jerk,  sharp,  but  followed  by  no 
mad  rush.  Swiftly,  surely,  they  mounted  again  toward 
the  white  patch  of  sunlight. 

"God  hears,  God  hears !"  shrieked  Matley. 

Thrilling  as  were  the  events  in  the  darkness  of  the 
shaft,  equally  startling  was  the  scene  enacted  at  the 
surface. 

Through  the  manzanita  led  the  path  to  the  cottage  of 
Shift  Boss  Jim  Connors,  straight  past  the  shaft  which 
the  Bonanza  was  putting  down,  some  distance  below  the 
main  workings  on  the  higher  slope  of  the  mountain,  to 
prove  the  superintendent's  belief  in  the  continuity  of 
the  ledge.  On  the  flat  below  lay  the  town.  The  grass 
lay  brown  and  burned  on  the  hills,  and  the  sun  of  a 
midsummer  day  poured  mercilessly  down  on  the  sheet- 
iron  engine  house  by  the  side  of  the  deep  hole.  Kitty 
Connors,  presiding  queen  of  her  widowed  father's  cot- 
tage, came  up  the  path  from  an  errand  of  mercy  to  the 
Penberthy's,  having  called  with  a  delicacy  for  "Booy 
'Enery,"  who  had  fallen  from  a  truck  at  the  500  a  few 
days  before.  Kitty  Connors,  with  her  winsome  face, 
cheery  word,  and  laughing,  gray-green  Irish  eyes,  good 
angel  to  the  sick  and  injured  boys  of  the  Bonanza,  had 
in  every  man  of  them  a  devout  worshipper.  If  she 
thought  of  Corrigan  and  last  night,  one  could  not 
have  guessed  it  now,  for  hot  as  it  was,  she  came 
along  humming  a  quaint  ditty  with  a  delicious  lilt 
to  it. 

The  bell  clanged  as  she  approached  the  engine-house. 
Instinctively  she  stopped,  counting.  Three  brazen  notes 
rang  out.  "Man  to  be  hoisted,"  they  said,  warning  the 
engineer  to  haste  and  care.  No  whirr  of  machinery 
followed.  Once  again,  and  a  third  time  the  code  of  the 
miner  spoke  from  the  depths  below,  amid  the  same 
mysterious  silence.  The  engine,  the  engine !  The  girl 
realized  that  unless  it  became  infused  with  life  at  once 
death  awaited  the  men  now  vainly  signaling.  This, 
she  knew,  was  the  hour  for  the  afternoon  blasts,  and 
she  also  knew  who  was  on  shift.  The  blood  fled  her 
cheeks,  a  frightened  look  crept  into  her  eyes,  and  with 
wildly  beating  heart  she  started  forward. 

What  had  happened?  Where  was  old  Sipple,  the 
hoisting"  engineer? 

She  wondered  as  she  ran.  She  reached  the  open  side 
of  the  shed,  her  breath  coming  in  quick  sobs.  The 
place  was  deserted !  There  was  no  time  to  question  or 
seek.  In  an  instant  she  reached  the  engine.  Born  and 
reared  amid  the  mines,  they  were  to  her  an  open  book, 
and  each  bit  of  machinery  she  knew  and  loved.  For  a 
few  seconds  she  stood  irresolute,  before  the  creature 
of  knobs  and  levers.  Then  she  remembered,  and  with 
too-eager  fingers  set  the  hissing  beast  loose.  With  ter- 
rific speed  the  cable  came  winding  in  and  the  tub  shot 
heavenward.  It  was  this  wild  rush  which  had  un- 
nerved Matley. 

With  the  snarl  of  a  wild  beast  old  Sipple  sprang  from 
behind  the  woodpile,  six  feet  away.  He  flung  the  girl 
backward  against  the  water  barrel,  and  brought  the  en- 
gine to  a  standstill.  Then  with  hellish  deliberation  he 
reversed  the  lever  and  lowered  away. 

Sipple  was  no  longer  a  human  being.  Insanity  ranged 
through  his  cracked  brain.  The  girl  realized  it  all  in 
an  instant  and  stood  gasping  for  breath,  gazing  in 
horror. 

"They're  down  the  shaft — devils — millions  of  'em  !" 
raved  the  maniac,  turning  his  burning  eyes  on  her. 

"No,  no  !  It's  Corrigan  and  Matley.  You  know  them. 
Of  course,  you  do.  Why,  they  board  at  McGlynn's 
with  you,  Mister  Sipple,"  soothed  Kitty  Connors  in 
trembling  tones.  "Please  haul  them  up.  You  don't 
want  to  have  them  blown  to  pieces.  Please,  please,  do 
it  for  me." 

"I  tell  you  they're  only  devils  down  there.  That  shaft 
leads  straight  to  hell.  They're  waitin'  for  me  to  h'ist 
'em.  Then  they'll  all  come  up — an'  the  devil,  too. 
Look,  look !  See  'em  tryin'  to  crawl  out !"  His  gaze 
was  fixed  on  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  in  fascination. 
"Back,  damn  you,  back !"  he  roared,  drawing  a  revolver 
from  his  greasy  blouse  and  firing  rapidly.  "Ha,  ha! 
That  scared  'em." 

He  placed  the  firearm,  with  its  one  remaining  charge, 
on  an  overturned  box  and  began  muttering  rapidly  to 
himself.  The  girl  thought  quickly  as  she  cowered,  and 
a  desperate  plan  flashed  in  her  mind.  Its  execution  must 
be  instantly  attempted,  she  realized.     Nothing  else  on 


earth  could  avail.     If  it  failed,  her  own  life  might  pay 
the  forfeit. 

"Look,"  she  cried,  advancing  a  step,  as  though  falling 
in  with  his  humor.    "Over  there — see,  see !" 

If  the  strategy  failed 

Even  the  cunning  of  the  madman  was  momentarily 
matched.  He  turned,  following  her  direction.  A  gasp, 
a  rush,  and  she  dodged  low,  his  murderous  blow  ruffling 
her  soft  brown  hair,  for  he  struck  as  he  swung  about 
with  a  blood-curdling  howl,  catching  her  intent.  His 
hairy,  oil-stained  fingers  were  at  her  slim,  white  throat 
as  her  own  closed  frenziedly  over  the  weapon  lying 
there.  Blindly  she  fired.  Sipple  whirled,  staggered 
drunkenly,  sagged  at  the  knees,  and  then  quietly  pitched 
forward  with  a  queer  little  cough  and  lay  still. 

Kitty  Connors  drew  back  the  lever,  breath  coming 
fast  and  dry  sobs  moaning  in  her  throat,  quivering  with 
fear  of  danger  past  and  the  greater  fear  that  even  now 
she  might  be  too  late.  The  steam  hissed  noisily  in  the 
cylinders,  the  drum  revolved  with  splendid  haste,  and 
the  bucket  mounted  rapidly,  steadily,  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

With  a  great,  deep  roar  the  blasts  let  go,  the  earth 
trembling  with  the  shock.  A  shower  of  murderous  rock 
hurtled  up  the  shaft  and  the  bucket  surged  and  tossed 
like  a  cockle  in  a  swirling  sea,  battered  and  staved. 
Matley  fell  back  with  a  groan  and  hung  limp  and  sense- 
less over  the  edge  of  the  vehicle,  and  Corrigan's  numb- 
ing grip  alone  prevented  him  from  plunging  into  the 
smoking  depths. 

The  demolished  tub  reached  the  surface,  and  Corri- 
gan staggered  off,  literally  dragging  Matley's  stilled 
form.  The  big  Irishman's  heavy  rubber  coat  hung  in 
shreds,  riddled  and  ribboned,  and  a  dozen  wounds 
streamed  crimson  as  his  gigantic  strength  fast  ebbed. 

"I — aint — hurt — much,"  he  said,  slowly,  painfully, 
with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  a  smile.  He  drew  a  tattered 
sleeve  across  his  eyes  and  wiped  away  the  blood. 
"Tommy's  got  it  bad,  though.  Pull  the  whistle 
cord " 

He  caught  at  the  air  and  sank  down  beside  his  com- 
panion. 

The  sharp,  uneven  shrieks  of  the  whistle  rang  up  and 
down  the  mountain,  crying  a  warning  and  a  call  for 
help.  They  cut  Craig,  superintendent  of  the  Bonanza, 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  in  his  conversation  with 
Hendricks,  who  had  come  up  from  Angels  Camp  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  the  new  sliming  plant. 

"Something  wrong  down  there,"  exclaimed  Craig, 
reaching  for  his  hat. 

"Sounds  like  it,"  agreed  Hendricks.  "Who's  your 
engineer?" 

"Sipple — Sam  H.  Sipple." 

"My  God,  man!  Not  'Limping  Sammy'?  Red  hair 
and  stubby  beard.  Lame  in  left  leg,  little  finger  off  his 
right  hand." 

"That's  the  man.  What's  the  matter  with  him?"  de- 
manded Craig.  "He  came  here  three  weeks  ago,  just 
when  we  needed  a  hoisting  engineer,  and  on  the  strength 
of  a  letter  from  your  company  got  the  job.  I  noticed 
it  was  over  a  year  old,  but  he  said  he'd  been  around  a 
great  deal  since  then.  So  far  as  I've  observed  he's  a 
first-class  man." 

"When  he  left  us  he  was  one  of  the  best  engineers 
that  ever  worked  a  hoist,"  said  Hendricks,  speaking 
rapidly.  "He'd  worked  a  long  time  for  us,  and  had  a 
little  money  saved  up.  Then  he  decided  to  go  prospect- 
ing. He  went  down  in  the  desert  country  on  the  east 
side  of  Death  Valley,  and  started  a  shaft  on  a  fair  pros- 
pect I've  heard.  One  day  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
hole  when  a  rattlesnake  struck  him.  Country's  full  of 
'em.  He  started  for  the  nearest  camp,  but  collapsed  on 
the  way  and  was  picked  up  for  dead.  He  had  a  sun- 
stroke, too,  the  doctors  said.  Anyway,  his  mind  was 
affected,  and  he  was  in  the  asylum  for  three  months. 
His  cabin  burned  down  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  he 
lost  all  his  personal  effects,  f  thought  that  letter  had 
been  burned,  too.  He  was  seemingly  all  right  when 
they  discharged  him,  and  then  he  dropped  out  of  sight, 
as  we  were  afraid  to  put  him  on  again.  Since  then  I've 
heard  indirectly  that  he's  been  in  again.  Extremely  hot 
weather  may  set  him  off  without  warning.  His  halluci- 
nation was,  so  the  phvsicians  told  me,  that  the  shaft  was 
populated  with  devils,  and  that  they  were  coming  up 
after  him.  For  weeks  at  a  time  I  don't  doubt  that  he 
may  be  perfectly  sane.  God,  I  never  thought  he'd  at- 
tempt to  run  another  engine !  Get  some  men  and  let's 
hurry." 

Together  they  dashed  out  of  the  office,  to  find  a  group 
of  the  afternoon  shift,  dinner-pails  in  hand,  gazing 
down  the  slope,  talking  excitedly. 

"Come  on,  boys!"  called  Craig,  waving  his  arms. 
Down  the  slope  they  crashed  through  the  knee-high 
scrub,  following  the  pipe  line,  rather  than  lose  a  mo- 
ment on  the  longer,  though  safer  trail. 

They  found  the  girl,  very  pale,  weeping  softly,  but 
bravely  endeavoring  to  restrain  her  tears,  fluttering 
about  like  a  frightened  dove,  dabbing  at  two  ghastly, 
blood-stained  faces  with  a  ridiculously  tiny  handker- 
chief that  was  now  dyed  red.  After  an  age  the  doctors 
came.  "Nothing  dangerous,"  they  announced  curtly, 
hastily  examining  Sipplc's  wound  and  administering  a 
rough  dressing  before  hurrying  on  lo  Jim  Connors's 
cottage,  where  the  injured  men  had  been  tenderly 
borne  by  the  rough  miners,  that  being  the  nearest  pi  ice 
of  habitation.  Sipple  was  carted  away  to  the 
hospital. 

Day  after  day  Stanton  and  Merrill,  the  doct' 
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They  went  away  solemnly.  The  nurses,  summoned  by 
the  Bonanza"s  manager,  were  cheerful,  but  non-com- 
mittal. On  the  sixth  day  Stanton  came  alone.  For 
the  first  time  he  emerged  from  the  sick  room  smiling. 
The  girl  caught  his  look  of  satisfaction. 

"You  think  they'll  recover?''  she  asked,  her  eyes 
brightening. 

"As  sure  as  you're  the  heroine  of  Nevada  City,"  he 
answered.  "In  three  weeks.  Miss  Kitty,  we'll  have 
them  up  for  dinner,  if  all  goes  well." 

After  all.  Corrigan  was  wrong.  His  hurts  were  far 
more  serious  than  were  Matley's,  and  after  the  Bonanza 
Company  had  sent  Matley  away  to  the  healing,  cool, 
salt  breezes  of  the  Golden  Gate,  Corrigan  lingered,  but 
each  day  saw  his  strength  returning. 

One  afternoon  a  soft  haze  lay  over  the  hills,  the  air 
faintly  stirring  the  long-fringed  pines,  wafted  into  the 
darkened  room  an  odor  of  old-fashioned  roses  from 
Kitty  Connors's  garden.  The  nurse  slept  in  the  ham- 
mock on  the  east  porch.  Corrigan  was  to  follow  Mat- 
ley  on  the  morrow.  'Wearied  after  an  hour  in  a  chair 
and  a  few  uncertain  steps  taken  about  the  house,  he 
had  returned  to  his  couch.  Stanton  walked  leisurely 
out  the  crooked  street  and  took  the  trail  towards  the 
mine  for  a  last  look  at  his  patient.  Reaching  the  cot- 
tage lie  stopped  at  the  open  window  and  gazed  through 
the  white,  half-drawn  curtains  at  the  wasted  form  of 
the  big  fellow,  now  half  reclining  among  the  pillows, 
eyes  closed. 

The  girl  tiptoed  into  the  room.  She  glanced  neither 
to  the  left  nor  to  the  right,  but  moved  noiselessly  toward 
the  bed,  a  wondrous  light  in  her  eyes.  With  a  soft. 
cool  hand  she  gently — ever  so  gently — smoothed  back 
Corrigan's  long  hair,  then  stooped  and  kissed  him  lightly 
as  thistledown  on  the  brow.  His  eyes  opened  with  sus- 
picious suddenness,  and  ere  she  could  move  both  her 
hands  were  fast  in  his.  She  caught  her  breath  with  a 
sharp  little  gasp. 

"Kitty,"  he  said  very  softly,  very  wistfully,  his  eyes 
hungry  upon  her  sweet  face,  "I  was  awake  all  the  time." 

To  which  the  maid  shamelessly  replied,  with  averted 
face  and  flaming  cheeks: 

"I  don't  care  if  you  were.'' 

"Kitty "     but     the     good     doctor     fled     unseen, 

chuckling  to  himself. 

When  well  out  of  sight  he  stopped  and  most  absurdly 
shook  hands  with  himself.  "Mister  Corrigan,  my  con- 
gratulations.   'Twas  a  lucky  accident  for  you." 

Elliott  Gordon"  Fraser. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1915. 


Racing  horses  on  the  ice  began  in  Canada  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  though  the  competitions  were  held  under  far 
different  conditions  than  at  present.  In  that  early  day 
of  the  great  winter  sport  of  Canada  the  courses  were 
laid  out  on  frozen  bodies  of  water,  such  as  Toronto 
Bay,  Hamilton  Bay.  Lake  Scugog,  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
the  old  Welland  Canal  between  St.  Catharines  and  Port 
Dalhousie.  in  the  Toronto  section  of  Canada,  and  in 
those  days  a  bicycle  sulky  was  unknown.  The  horses 
were  hitched  to  sleighs,  and  in  most  cases  the  races 
were  straight-away.  Now  the  ice  tracks  are  regulation 
half-mile  courses,  carefully  prepared,  and  flooded  con- 
tinuously during  the  cold  weather  by  hose  and  sprink- 
ling carts.  Large  and  comfortable  grandstands  are 
erected  and  the  races  attract  large  attendances.  The 
development  of  this  class  of  sport  has  been  nothing 
short  of  marvelous,  particularly  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Horsemen  have  come  to  realize  that  a  horse 
can  not  be  too  good  to  race  on  ice.  whereas  not  so  many 
years  ago  owners  of  trotters  and  pacers  were  not  dis- 
posed to  race  their  best  horses  in  the  winter.  The 
world's  champion  pacing  gelding.  Frank  Bogash,  Jr.,  a 
product  of  the  Quebec  country,  is  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  the  ice-racer.  He.  scored  for  the  first  time  on 
the  ice  in  the  winter  of  1910-11,  and  the  following  sum- 
mer was  the  leading  pacer  on  the  half-mile  turf  tracks. 
The  fastest  mile  ever  traveled  by  a  horse  over  the  ice 
was  made  by  The  Eel,  a  gray  stallion,  who  set  a  mark 
of  2:W/2  over  the  half-mile  track  at  Ottawa  in  1909. 
This,  however,  was  against  time,  for  the  world's  record 
on  an  ice  track  in  a  race  is  held  by  Grattan  Royal,  who 
paced  a  mile  at  Toronto  in  2:13>/j.  Different  shoes, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  weather 
and  ice.  are  put  on  the  horses'  feet:  sometimes  it  may 
he  a  five-caulk,  nine-caulk,  or  what  is  known  as  the  saw- 
tooth shoe.  The  latter  is  a  Russian  invention  and  is 
1  in  that  country,  where  winter  racing  is  indulged 
in  extensively.  There  is  a  vast  difference  when  com- 
paring the  limit  of  a  horse's  speed  upon  ice  and  upon 
a  land  track,  and  this  difference  varies  somewhat  ac- 
cording t'i  the  horse.  Some  horses  are  able  to  handle 
the  .-harp  caulked  shoes  and  negotiate  the  ice  footing 
better  than  others.  By  horsemen  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  game  from  four  to  five  seconds  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  difference.  Naturally  some  horses  race 
In  better  advantage  in  winter,  and  strange  as  it  may 
Mem.  two  classes  which  do  not  take  kindly  to  hot 
weather — the  faint-hearted  and  the  sort  with  unsound 
legs — take  kindly  to  the  ice  and  go  well  as  long  as  the 
lasts. 

Montreal  as  an  export  point  led  all  American  ports 
in  exports  in  1914.  Grain  handled  totaled  75.- 
iJ  bushels.  New  York  was  second,  with  64.532.190 
:ls,  and  Baltimore'  third,  with  45.000,000  bushels. 
real  i-  only  open  fur  -even  months  of  the  year,  ice 
_  the  port  in  winter. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


To   the  Virginian  Voyage. 
[1611] 
You   brave   heroic   minds, 
Worthy  your  country's  name, 

That  honor  shall  pursue  ; 

Go  and  subdue ! 
Whilst  loitering  hinds 
Lurk  here  at  home,   with   shame. 
Britons,   you   stay  too   long : 
Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 

And  with  a  merry  gale 

Swell  3'Our  stretched  sail, 
With   vows  as   strong 
As   the   winds  that  blow  you. 
Your  course  securely  steer. 
West   and   by  south   forth   keep  ! 

Rocks,   lee-shores,   nor  shoals, 

When    Eolus  scowls, 
You  need  not  fear. 
So  absolute  the  deep. 
And   cheerfully  at  sea. 
Success  you  still  entice, 

To  get  the  pearl  and  gold. 

And  ours  to  hold 
Virginia, 
Earth's  only  paradise  : 

Where  nature  hath  in   store 
Fowl,  venison,  and  fish. 

And  the   fruitful'st  soil. 

Without  your  toil. 
Three  harvests  more. 
All   greater  than   your   wish 
And   the   ambitious  vine 
Crowns  with  bis  purple  mass 

The  cedar  reaching  high 

To   kiss  the  sky, 
The  cypress,  pine. 
And  useful  sassafras ; 

To  whom  the  Golden  Age 
Still   nature's  laws  doth  give, 

Xo  other  cares  attend, 

But  them  to  defend 
From   winter's   rage. 
That  long  there  doth  not  live. 

When  as  the  luscious  smell 
Of  that  delicious  land. 

Abo\  e  the  sea  that  flows. 

The   clear  wind   throws. 
Your  hearts  to  swell 
Approaching  the  dear  strand  ; 
In  kenning  of  the   shore 
I  Thanks  to   God  first  given) 

O  you  the  happiest  men. 

Be  frolic  then ! 
Let  cannons  roar. 
Frighting  the  wide  heaven  : 

And   in   regions   far, 

Such  heroes  bring  ye  forth 

As  those  from  whom  we  came, 

And  plant  our  name 
LTnder  that  star 
Not   known  unto   our   Xorth : 
And  as  there   plenty  grows 
Of  laurel  everywhere. — 

Apollo's  sacred   tree. — 

You  it   may   see, 
A  poet's  brow 
To  crown,  that  may  sing  there. 

Thy  Voyages  attend 
Industrious  Hakluyt, 

Whose  reading  shall  inflame 

Men  to  seek  fame. 
And  much  commend 
To    after-times   thv   wit. — Michael   Drayton. 


'  The  Word  of  God  to  Leyden  Came." 

[august    15.    1620.1 

The  word  of  God  to   Leyden  came, 

Dutch  town  by  Zuyder  Zee : 
Rise  up,   my  children  of  no  name. 

My  kings  and  priests  to  be. 
There  is  an  empire  in  the  West. 

Which   I  will  soon  unfold  : 
A  thousand  harvests  in  her  breast. 

Rocks  ribbed  with  iron  and  gold. 

Rise  up.  my  children,   time  is  ripe  ! 

Old  things  are  passed  away. 
Bishops  and  kings  from  earth  I  wipe ; 

Too  long  they've  had  their  day. 
A  little  ship  have  I  prepared 

To  bear  you  o'er  the  seas : 
And  in  your  souls,  my  will  declared. 

Shall  grow  by  slow  degrees. 

Beneath  my  throne  the  martyrs  cry  : 

I  hear  their  voice.  How  long? 
It   mingles  with   their  praises   high. 

And  with  their  victor  song. 
The  thing  they  longed  and  waited  for. 

But  died  without  the  sight : 
So.  this  shall  be !     I  wrong  abhor. 

The  world  I'll  now  set  right. 
Leave,  then,  the  hammer  and  the  loom. 

You've  other  work  to  do  ; 
For  Freedom's  commonwealth  there's  room, 

And  you  shall  build  it  too. 
I'm  tired  of  bishops  and  their  pride, 

I'm  tired  of  kings  as  well  : 
Henceforth  I  take  tbe  people's  side, 

And  with  the  people  dwell. 

Tear   off   the    mitre   from   the   priest. 

And  from  the  king,  his  crown  ; 
Let  ail  my  captives  be  released  : 

Lift  up.  whom  men  cast  down. 
Their  pastors  let  the  people  choose. 

And  choose  their  rulers  too : 
Whom    they    select    I'll   not   refuse. 

But  bless  the  work   they  do. 

The   Pilgrims  rose,  at  this,  God's  word, 

And  sailed  the  wintry  seas: 
With  their  own  flesh  nor  blood  conferred. 

Nor  thought  of  wealth  or  ease. 
They   kit   the  towers  of  Leyden  town. 

They  left  the  Zuyder  Zee : 
Ami  where  they  cast  their  anchor  down. 

Rose  Freedom's  realm  to  be. 

— Jeremiah  Eames  Rankin. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Gomez,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
Chile,  is  a  man  of  high  culture,  engaging  personality, 
and  of  wide  experience  in  public  affairs.  Prior  to  his 
diplomatic  appointment  he  had  gained  prestige  and  re- 
nown in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment, while  his  intimate  knowledge  of  international 
affairs  eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  his  new  duties. 

Major  Joseph  C.  Cartner.  who  superintended  the 
greater  part  of  the  construction  work  on  Angel  Island 
and  was  the  organizer  of  the  first  company  of  Philip- 
pine Scouts  under  General  Latvton,  has  been  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  organized  militia  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  His  rise  in  the  army  has  been  rapid. 
He  received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
1891  and  his  commission  as  major  in  1913.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  the  government  sent  him  in 
charge  of  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  heart  of 
Alaska.     In  1899  he  was  sent  to  the  Philippines. 

Professor  C.  G.  Chinard  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  been  awarded  a  special  prize 
of  1500  francs  by  the  French  Institute  as  an  honorarium 
for  his  book.  "L'Amerique  et  Le  Revue  Exotique  dans 
La  Literature  Francais  au  Septieme  et  au  Huitieme 
Siecles."  The  prize  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  in 
French  literary  circles  and  Professor  Chinard  is  among 
the  few  Americans  who  have  attained  the  distinction. 
His  book  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  stories  of  travel 
in  America  on  the  literature  and  current  ideas  of 
France  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

Thomas  Benton  Howard,  who  has  just  attained  the 
rank  of  admiral,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  law 
creating  this  rank,  commanded  the  Pacific  fleet  at 
Mazatlan,  west  coast  of  Mexico,  last  summer.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1873. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  as  navigator 
of  the  Concord,  and  later  served  with  the  Charleston 
and  the  Mouadiwck  during  the  Philippine  insurrection. 
Admiral  Howard  holds  membership  in  the  Military  Or- 
der of  Loyal  Legion.  Society  of  Manila  Bay.  Order  of 
Carabao,  and  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law7. 

Dugald  Christie,  missionary-doctor,  who  has  labored 
in  bleak  Manchuria  for  thirty-three  years,  is  the  only 
man  in  civil  life  who  has  ever  been  decorated  by  four 
rulers — those  of  China,  Japan,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 
He  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  veteran  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  his  home  land,  and  has  lived  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  at  hand.  He  distinguished  himself 
during  the  Chino-Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars, 
and  led  in  the  fight  against  the  pneumonic  plague  in 
1910-11.  Dr.  Christie  has  found  time  to  write  many 
interesting  articles,  but  his  great  literary  effort  is  his 
new  book.  "Thirty  Years  in  the  Manchu  Capital." 

Colonel  Alexandra  Koudasheva.  commanding  the 
Sixth  L'ral  Cossack  Regiment,  is  the  only  woman  who 
actually  commands  such  a  body  of  men  at  the  front. 
She  has  seen  exceptional  service  since  the  war  began 
and  has  twice  been  wounded  in  encounters  in  East 
Prussia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mine.  Koudasheva 
joined  the  Cossack  regiment  in  which  her  husband  had 
served  years  ago.  Since  that  time  she  has  received  the 
Cross  of  St.  George,  the  Yictoria  Cross  of  Russia,  for 
bravery,  and  has  become  a  lieutenant  and  finally  a 
colonel.  She  has  also  been  promised  the  military  pen- 
sion which  her  husband,  who  died  several  years  ago, 
failed  to  receive. 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Rittman,  who,  it  is  announced,  has  dis- 
covered a  method  for  extracting  triple  the  quantity  of 
gasoline  from  crude  oil  now  recovered,  is  a  young  scien- 
tist in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  government.  He  ob- 
tained his  early  training  at  Swarthmore  College,  and 
his  first  practical  work  was  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia.  In 
college  he  played  on  the  football  team,  but  was  noted 
as  a  hard  student.  He  attributes  his  success  to  long 
hours  and  persistent  efforts.  "I  do  not  claim  to  cheapen 
the  process  of  producing  benzol  or  toluol  nor,  for  that 
matter,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  ''do  I  claim  to  have 
lessened  the  cost  of  deriving  gasoline  from  petroleum. 
My  process  makes  it  possible,  though,  to  get  gasoline 
from  cheaper  oils  and  residues  and,  therefore,  the  cost 
is  lessened  in  this  way." 

General  Alvaro  Obregon,  one  of  the  latest  leaders  to 
"capture"  and  then  desert  Mexico  City,  was  a  farmer 
before  he  turned  soldier.  Even  yet  he  is  said  to  prefer 
the  simpler  mode  of  life.  When  the  Madero  uprising 
began  Obregon,  then  a  tiller  of  the  soil  in  Sonora. 
calmly  looked  on  for  a  time,  and  finally  decided  to  throw 
in  his  fortunes  with  the  new  chief.  He  gathered  his 
neighbors  and  raised  a  force  of  350  men.  Seeing  Ma- 
dero in  the  president's  chair.  Obregon  returned  to  his 
farm.  Then,  as  affairs  took  another  turn,  he  again 
entered  the  field  and  has  been  a  leader  ever  since. 
He  is  said  to  be  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  In 
his  early  twenties  he  invented  an  agricultural  machine 
which  was  patented  in  the  United  States  and  sold  to  an 
American  concern.  With  the  money  which  he  received 
for  his  invention  he  bought  himself  a  small  farm,  to 
which  he  devoted  most  of  his  time. 
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CALIFORNIA  THE  WONDERFUL. 


Edward  Markham  Tells  of  Early    Pioneer   Days   in    the    Far 
West. 


Of  the  making  of  books  on  California  there  is  no  end: 
the  reading  public,  still  swayed  by  the  spell  of  early 
legends  of  Eldorado,  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  a  new 
tale  of  the  land  of  the  Golden  Gate  and,  since  the 
opening  of  a  wonderful  new  avenue  thence,  interest 
has  increased  and  there  has  been  a  fresh  flow  of  litera- 
ture. Although  Californian  by  early  adoption,  Edwin 
Markham  has  not  made  his  home  in  this  state  for  a 
number  of  years,  so  in  his  recently  published  book, 
"California  the  Wonderful."  it  is  the  things  he  tells  us 
of  the  days  of  his  youth,  of  the  pioneer  times,  that  have 
the  most  interest  for  us.  His  parents  crossed  the  plains 
in  1847,  going  first  to  Oregon,  but  finally  moving  south 
into  California  and  settling  on  a  ranch  among  the 
Suisun  Hills,  their  son  grew  up  with  the  country. 

He  had  acquaintance  with  the  Indians,  and  his  de- 
scriptions of  their  ways  and  customs  form  the  most 
engrossing  part  of  his  narrative.  What  he  has  to  say 
of  the  Indian  women  is  interesting  in  contrast  with  the 
fact  that  the  Californian  white  woman  of  today  is 
among  the  first  to  attain  equal  suffrage  with  men : 

A  wife  was  nearly  always  bought  outright  from  the  mother. 
If  a  wife  were  not  secured  in  this  way,  the  lack  of  barter  put  a 
stigma  upon  her  children.  When  the  wife-hunter  followed 
good  form,  he  came  to  the  girl  with  a  gift,  which  was  to  go 
to  the  father  or  mother  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the 
girl's  labor  should  she   marry. 

The  mahalas  appear  to  have  been  the  drudges  of  the  camps. 
I  remember  once  seeing  a  newly  married  couple  going  home 
over  the  hills  from  the  town  where  they  had  bought  groceries. 
The  husband  lashed  the  load  to  the  wife's  back  and  let  her 
go  in  advance  while  he  sauntered  on  in  the  rear.  In  a  certain 
battle  in  the  Modoc  War  the  women  in  a  body  were  seen 
going  in  advance  as  a  guard  to  the  men,  who  marched  behind 
with  bows  and  arrows.  These  things  are  almost  incredible  ; 
but  we  must  remember  in  connection  with  them  that  a  custom 
grows  with  the  years  from  small  to  great,  grows  until  it  be- 
comes a  monstrous  shell,  which  crushes  out  the  high  nobilities 
in  man.  "Custom  is  the  great  deadener."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  of  the  white  race  are  going  on  obliviously  supporting 
customs  that  would  seem  abhorrent  and  incredible  to  a  higher 
and  more   brotherly   civilization. 

The  diet  of  the  Indians,  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  seems  meagre  when  we  think  that  today 
California  is  the  land  of  plenty: 

Indian  cooking  was  a  very  simple  affair:  the  bread  was 
baked  between  two  hot  stones,  and  the  fish  was  cooked  on  a 
big  flat  stone  or  it  might  be  wrapped  in  big  grape-leaves  and 
left  covered  all  night  with  a  heap  of  hot  ashes.  This  all-night 
cooking  appears  to  be  an  anticipation  of  our  flavor-saving  fire- 
less  cookers. 

Manzanita  berries,  the  "little  apples"  of  Spanish  chronicle, 
make  tasty  morsels  when  green  and  juicy  or  when  mealy  and 
ruddy  ripe.  Many  a  time  in  my  boyhood  have  I  eaten 
these  wild  "apples"  on  the  Suisun  Hills.  The  mahalas  pre- 
pared from  the  crushed  berries  of  the  manzanita  a  bread,  and 
also  brewed  from  them  a  decoction  of  tart  cider.  They  pre- 
pared a  more  intoxicating  beverage  from  the  wild  cherries. 

The  Indians  had  other  wild  fruits — wild  strawberries,  black- 
berries, thimbleberries,  chokeberries,  service  berries.  These 
gave  a  harvest  that  extended  over  many  months,  beginning 
first  in  the  valleys  and  afterward  reaching  up  the  mountain 
slopes. 

The  multitudinous  grasshoppers  were  also  Indian  delicacies. 
I  am  told  that  they  taste  like  shrimps,  and  they  certainly  are 
as  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Moreover,  they  have  something 
of  a  biblical  sanction  in  the  fact  that  John  the  Baptist  came 
out  of  the  desert,  eating  "locust  and  wild  honey." 

Once  a  hospitable  Digger  gave  Fremont's  men  a  mess  of 
pottage  that  was  new  to  these  travelers,  and  they  ate  it  with 
keen  relish,  until  some  one  {a  fatal  investigator)  found  in 
the  mixture  the  uncrushed  wings  and  legs  of  a  grasshopper. 
Suddenly  this  grashopper  pottage  lost  its  soaring  popularity  at 
that  banquet. 

A  close  rival  of  the  grasshopper  was  the  acorn  ;  but  the 
acorns  were  in  highest  favor  in  a  year  when  they  happened  to 
be  wormy,  for,  in  Digger  gusto  and  good  cheer,  the  portly 
worm  added  a  rare  savor  to  the  nut.  But  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  dainty  nearest  the  Indian  heart  was  the  larvae  of  a 
certain  fly  that  chooses  for  its  incubating  place  the  foam  of 
Mono  Lake.  Crowds  of  Indians  flock  to  Mono  even  now  to 
gather  this  rarity,  for  this  fat  grub,  "kit-chavi,"  is  the  whipped 
cream  in  Digger  gastronomy. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Markham  does  not  seem  to  be  led 
away  into  romance  by  the  thought  of  the  "noble  In- 
dian." He  looks  at  facts  through  no  veil  of  poetry, 
but  calmly  and  clearly  as  a  student  and  a  scientist.  Of 
the  Piutes,  Chinooks,  Digger  Indians,  and  some  other 
tribes,  "among  the  most  degraded  savages  on  the 
planet/'  he  says : 

These  degenerate  tribes  on  the  beautiful  Pacific  offer  a  deep 
problem  to  the  thinker;  for  in  the  midst  of  all  the  riches  of 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys  and  the  sea  they  lived  a  stag- 
nant life  for  ages,  taking  no  note  of  time,  caring  chiefly  for 
the  fill  of  their  bellies  and  the  feel  of  the  pillowing  ground 
after  their  fishing  or  fighting.  This  was  their  round  of  life. 
diversified  perhaps  at  times  by  combats  with  wolves  and  lions 
and  swooping  condors  and  saber-toothed  tigers  and  crashing 
and  crushing  mastodons — creatures  that  have  been  found  en- 
trapped in  that  ancient  tar-pool,  slowly  baking  into  stone,  near 
Los.  Angeles. 

Here  were  these  tribes  in  bounteous  California,  having  none 
of  the  inclemency  of  Alaska  nor  the  languor  of  Hawaii,  and 
yet  they  were  slothful  and  swinish  and  improvident.  What 
fire  of  heaven  had  they  lost?  For  it  is  clear  that  they  are  an 
arrested  and  crumbling  race — not  a  branch  of  a  young,  un- 
wasting  people  moving  upward  in  the  path  of  evolution. 

In  fact  all  barbaric  peoples — the  Eskimos,  the  Terra  del 
Fuegans,  the  Bushmen  of  Africa,  the  Indians  of  America — 
are  only  the  debris  of  an  ancient  and  nobler  civilization. 
They  have  never  invented  an  alphabet ;  they  have  no  litera- 
ture, no  science,  no  national  aspiration,  no  religious  vision. 
They  are  an  exhausted  race,  arrested  in  their  evolution.  They 
are  moving  in  death:  they  crumble  at  the  touch  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

A  description  of  an  Indian  fandango  is  given,  quoted 
from  "a  white  man  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous" : 

There  were  four  and  twenty  squaws  en  deshabille  on  one 
side  of  the  sweat-house,  and  as  many  hombres  in  puris  natu- 


ralibns  on  the  other.  The  music  burst  forth  :  it  was  legion 
of  devils  broken  loose,  screaming,  shrieking,  yelling,  roaring. 
A  thousand  cross-cut  saws  filed  by  steam-power,  a  multitude 
of  cats  lashed  together  and  hung  over  a  clothes-line,  in- 
numerable pigs  under  a  gate — all  combined  would  produced  a 
heavenly   melody   compared  with   this   uproar. 

Yet  this  might  be  endured.  But  another  sense  is  also  sa- 
luted. Talk  of  the  seventy  and  seven  stenches  in  the  city  of 
Cologne :  here  are  at  least  forty  thousand  such  stenches  com- 
bined in  one  grand  overwhelming  stench,  and  yet  each  odor 
distinctly  definable. 

Round  and  round  the  roaring  fire  in  the  centre  the  Indians 
go  capering,  jumping,  and  screeching,  with  the  perspiration 
streaming  at  every  pore.  The  spectators  look  on  till  the  air 
grows  thick  and  heavy,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  creeps  over 
them.  Then  they  make  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the  door  for 
self-protection.  Judge  of  their  dismay  and  terror  to  find  it 
bolted  and  barred  on  the  outside.  They  rush  around  the  walls, 
trying  to  discover  some  weak  spot  to  break  through.  But 
this  is  vain  :  they  must  stay  and  see  it  out.  hoping  that  this 
troop  of  naked,  screaming,  gyrating  fiends  will  soon  fall  down 
from   sheer   exhaustion. 

See  that  wild  Indian,  a  captain  with  glaring  eyes,  blazing 
face,  and  the  complexion  of  a  boiled  lobster.  He  tosses  his 
arms  wildly  aloft,  as  though  in  pursuit  of  imaginary  devils. 
Was  ever  the  human  body  before  subject  to  such  contortions? 
Can   the  human   frame  endure  them   longer? 

The  temperature  is  500  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  the  steam 
pressure  is  1000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  reeking  at- 
mosphere has  become  almost  palpable.  To  suffocate  here  in 
a  solution  of  human  perspiration,  human  exhalation,  and  char- 
coal smoke  is  horrible- 
It  is  because  the  Indians  knew  only  a  life  of  indo- 
lence and  improvidence,  says  Markham,  that  they  suf- 
fered under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  mission  fathers. 
They  were  well  provided  for  under  this  "slavery,"  and 
the  six  hours  of  work  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter 
which  they  were  obliged  to  do  does  not  seem  excessive. 
We  think  of  the  pioneer  padres  of  the  Western  church, 
but  we  do  not  always  remember  when  we  look  at  the 
missions  today  that  it  was  the  Indians  who  did  the 
actual  work  of  building  them.  Here  is  a  bit  on  the 
mission  life  in  these  early  days  of  its  creation: 

They  built  these  walls  with  rude  tools,  and  with  no  skill 
ssve  only  that  which  springs  from  the  heart's  desire.  The 
women  and  children  dug  the  clay  and  fetched  it  in  their  reed 
and  willow  burden  baskets.  Then  came  the  making  of  the 
bricks,  the  tiles,  and  the  adobes.  The  kneading  of  the  clay 
with  the  wild-oat  straw,  the  mixing  being  done  by  barefoot 
Indians  dancing  and  singing  in  the  long  troughs — this  was  the 
first  process,  followed  by  the  slow  baking  in  the  rude  kilns  or 
in  the  hot  beat  of  the  coppery  sun.  There  were  the  cutting 
and  carrying  of  the  rushes  for  lathwork  fastened  by  leathern 
thongs.  There  were  also  the  long  expeditions  to  the  far 
mountains  to  fell  trees  for  beam  and  rafter ;  and  there  were 
swift  home-comings  with  the  unwieldly  timbers.  Ceremoni- 
I  ously  blessed  by  a  padre  in  the  forest,  timbers,  one  by  one, 
were  lifted  to  the  patient  backs  of  a  line  of  Indians  and  trans- 
ferred from  relay  to  relay  ;  the  timbers  were  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  earth  until  deposited  on  the  mission  grounds. 

It  was  years  before  the  buildings  were  completed — cathedral, 
court,   and  corridors — years  before  the  mountain  waters  were 
led   in   aqueducts   to    fountain   and   field — years   before  the   or- 
chards and  ranchos  were  set  apart  by  cactus  hedges  and  adobe 
I  walls  spiked  with  crooked  cattle-horns. 

The  "days  of  gold,"  as  we  know,  did  not  bring  for- 
tune to  all  who  sought  it  here.  The  dream  was  bigger 
than  the  reality,  and  among  the  lucky  ones  there  were 
many  who  lost  their  shares  at  the  gambling  table. 
There  were  uncounted  failures  buried  here,  whose 
stories  were  never  told,  and  on  these  Markham  touches : 
I  know  of  a  little  town  in  the  Sierras,  with  a  graveyard 
filled  with  the  departed  from  those  first  grim  years  ;  and  the 
rude  headboards  above  the  sunken  graves  record  only  the 
names  of  men  who  were  forty  years  or  under.  They  had  been 
swept  into  early  graves  by  the  old  enemies  of  man — accident, 
exposure,  debauchery,  border  battle.  Thus  would  a  man  drop 
on  the  path  and  his  friends  at  home  would  never  hear  of  him 
again;  they  would  never  know  his  fate.  He  would  fall  in  the 
midst  of  the  day's  work  ;  the  rest  would  be  silence. 

But  others  of  course  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  many  a  man 
ceased  to  write  to  his  home-folk,  till  at  last  they  were  forced 
to  believe  him  dead.  He  would  grow  silent  perhaps  because 
hard  luck  had  taken  the  heart  out  of  him,  and  he  was  per- 
haps too  discouraged  to  go  back  home  and  begin  again.  But 
usually  the  disappointed  miner  held  onto  the  gold-gulches  be- 
cause next  week  or  next  month  or  next  year  he  expected  to 
"strike  it  rich."  Thus  after  the  first  years  of  bright  fortune, 
thousands  of  men  kept  on  searching  the  gravel-beds  and  the 
boulder-beds  in  thousands  of  canons  and  gulches,  rending  and 
riddling  the  earth  again  and  again  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
hydraulic  pipe.  These  men,  they  could  not  give  up  their 
dreams,   although  they  worked  in   vain   for  years. 

Thus  the  slopes  and  gulches  are  peppered  with  little  domes 
of  soil  or  gravel  flung  out  of  the  earth  by  the  shovels  ;  thus, 
too,  the  earth  is  burrowed  into  caves  and  scooped  out  into 
chasms.  And  winding  among  the  hills  are  thousands  of  faded 
and  broken  paths,  mute  reminders  of  the  pathos  of  the  struggle. 
Yes,  and  these  countless  heaps  of  mined-out  slate  and  pebble 
and  bowlder — thousands  of  them  are  only  bleak  and  lonely 
cairns  that  mark  the  broken  hopes  of  men. 

I  have  met  many  of  these  men  in  their  grim  mountain 
cabins,  which  seemed  like  wasp-nests  clinging  to  the  cliffs  and 
ridges ;  and  I  have  also  seen  these  men.  companioned  only 
by  memory  and  hope,  gouging  out  holes  in  the  gulches  or  sink- 
ing shafts  into  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  They  kept  on  and  on 
till  death  came  knocking  at  the  door  ;  let  us  hope  that  they 
have  gone  on  to  a  better  Eldorado  beyond  the  Last  Divide. 
These  were  the  men  of  '49;  let  these  words  of  Joaquin  Miller 
be  their  requiem  : 

Yea,    I    remember!     The  still   tears 

That  o'er  uncoffined   faces  fell: 

The   final,    silent,    sad    farewell: 

God!  these  are  with  me  all  the  years: 

They   shall  be  with   me  ever.    I 

Shall  not  forget.      I  hold  a  trust. 

They  art  part  of  my  existence.     When 

Swift  down  the  shining  iron  track 

You  sweep,  and  fields  of  corn  flash  back, 

And    herds   of  lowing   steers   move  by. 

And    men   laugh    loud    in    mute   mistrust, 

I    turn    to    other    days,    to    men 

Who  made  a  pathway  with  their  dust. 

Markham  knew  the  romance  of  the  cattle  ranges, 
when  the  raising  of  grain  was  just  beginning  to  over- 
take the  cattle  industry,  and  in  many  sections  of  the 
state  "the  rodeo  was  the  most  exhilarating  spectacle  of 
the  year.''     Of  his  experiences  he  writes : 

I  well  remember  that  some  time  in  the  spring  or  summer 
word   would  go   flying   from   lip   to   lip  that  the  cattle-king  of 


our  meridian  had  fixed  upon  a  certain  week  for  the  great 
event.  Early  upon  the  first  morning  of  the  appointed  week  I 
vaulted  upon  my  saddle  i  for  I  was  the  young  vaquero  of  my 
mother's  cattle  range)  and  I  was  soon  ascending  the  ridges 
above  the  canons  to  the  heads  of  the  streams  in  the  far  hills. 
Frequently  on  the  range  I  would  fall  in  with  some  comrade 
of  the  ranges  bent  upon  the  same  business,  and  we  would  go 
on  together  in  quest  of  hoofed  and  horned  adventure.  Wher- 
ever we  found  cows  or  steers  or  heifers  we  started  them  down 
the  canons  toward  the  little  valley  with  the  lake  in  the  heart 
of  it.  The  cattle  might  be  grazing  on  the  hillside  or  they 
might  be  lying  down  at  their  ease  under  shady  trees,  or  in 
the  high  cool  oats  in  some  happy  covert.  But  our  advent  was 
the  end  of  their  idle  roamings  and  ruminations.  Seeing  our 
whirling  lassos  and  hearing  our  loud  halloos.  they  were  soon 
flying  before  us  down  the  long  canons,  crashing  through  the 
tall  mustard,  scattering  the  manzanita  berries,  startling  the 
quails  in  their  hiding-places,  skirting  the  buckeye  groves  and 
setting  a  thousand  boughs  astir.  I  fancy  that  the  fleeing  cattle 
enjoyed  it  all  as  much  as  the  young  vaqueros  on  their  snort- 
ing,  smoking  mustangs. 

Poets  have  herded  sheep  since  the  world  began :  there 
is  something  about  this  occupation — quiet,  pastoral,  in 
Nature's  haunts — that  seems  to  tune  the  dreamer  to  the 
eternal  rhythms.  Markham,  it  is  pleasant  to  read, 
served  his  time  as  a  shepherd: 

I  shall  never  forget  the  patriarchal  spectacle  of  the  sheep 
as  I  herded  my  mother's  flock  on  her  mountain  range.  Pleas- 
ant it  was  to  see  them  spread  out  over  a  stubble-field  in  the 
little  valleys,  all  intent  upon  the  business  of  eating;  still  more 
pleasant  to  see  them  grazing  on  the  hill-slopes  in  the  L'reen 
of  the  year,  all  moving  together  in  graceful  undulation  like  a 
sea  of  gray,  interminable  waves.  I  can  still  remember  the 
sharp  oily  fragrance  of  the  flock,  palpable  above  the  scent 
of  wild  rose  or  mountain  laurel ;  also  the  sound  of  the  flock 
when  moving  to  the  corrals — one  interminable  din  of  blurred 
monotonous  bleatings,  "a  babel  of  baas"  from  thousands  of 
throats.  Now  and  then  there  would  come  a  sharp  note  cutting 
athwart  the  babel — the  excited  treble  of  some  mother-sheep 
discovering  all  of  a  sudden  that  her  lamb  was  not  beside  her ; 
yet  it  might  be  only  a  rod  away.  The  attentive  listener  could 
hear  in  that  shrill  bleat  the  old  mother-cry  of  the  world. 

After  the  rush  for  the  gold  of  California's  mines 
there  was  a  boom  in  the  gold  of  her  grain.  Frank  Xor- 
ris  has  written  the  epic  of  the  wheat,  and  the  miracle 
of  its  blossoming,  so  particularly  vivid  in  the  West,  is 
here  borne  witness  to : 

Xow  days  go  by  carrying  light  and  rain,  till  suddenly  the 
fields  are  all  one  mist  of  green  reaching  to  the  horizon,  and 
the  heart  is  glad  as  with  a  burst  of  music.  Swift  now  is  the 
upward  spring  of  the  grain;  and  in  the  early  April  there  is 
another  music  for  the  heart  when  the  light  breezes  shade 
across  the  fields  of  heading  wheat  or  when  the  strong  winds 
break  them  into  a  tumult  of  beautiful  billows. 

And  now  the  hills  begin  to  grow  tawny,  the  ground  to  grow 
pale  and  parched,  and  the  fields  of  wheat  to  grow  crisp  and 
yellow.  The  wheat-heads  that  have  stood  erect  in  their  green 
youth  now  begin  to  sag  and  grow  golden  in  the  sun.  There  is 
now  no  more  of  that  earlier  dance  and  rapture  in  the  wind. 
The  broad  acres  of  wheat  are  in  a  great  hush,  stilled  as  by 
some  enchantment,  except  at  long  intervals,  when  a  faint 
breath  passes  ;  then  a  low  apprehensive  whisper  runs  far  and 
wide  over  the  startled  fields.  And  so  they  continue  to  the 
hour  when  the  bright  blade  of  the  harvester  flashes  among 
their  golden  ranks. 

Everywhere  in  the  state  land  values  began  to  soar 
in  1886  and  in  Los  Angeles  the  sale  and  consequent 
growth  were  spectacular: 

It  was  indeed  a  dramatic,  though  delirious  spectacle :  the 
world  was  for  sale,  and  tens  of  thousands  were  on  hand  to 
purchase.  Even  remote  and  neglected  streets  and  fields  took 
on  a  sudden  importance.  It  is  a  law  that  towns  take  root  at 
certain  points  in  response  to  economic  needs,  but  this  law  was 
now  thrown  to  the  winds.  A  fever  was  on  men  :  even  jack- 
rabbit  fields  in  chance  places  were  staked  out  into  cities,  and 
the  lots  placed  on  sale.  Big  hotels  were  sometimes  built  on 
remote  tracts  all  staked  out  into  towns,  whereof  the  gopher 
and  the  lizard  were  the  only  citizens ;  yet  on  the  maps  these 
towns  were  rosily  represented  as  rising  municipalities — a  few 
bargain  lots  being  still  for  sale  ! 

In  Los  Angeles  (also  in  other  towns)  the  real  estate  offices 
were  divided  into  red-curtained  pens  where  suave  gentlemen 
with  speculation  in  their  eyes  discoursed  of  lots  and  tracts 
and  terms  of  sale  to  long  processions  of  eager  customers. 
Carriages  and  carry-alls  dashed  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
continually,  convoying  investors  with  throbbing  pocketbooks, 
many  of  them  going  out  to  purchase  lots  that  were  staked  out 
on  the  sea-sand  or  on  the  barren  mesa.  From  street  corners 
and  from  moving  wagons,  brass  bands  invited  your  attention 
to  emblazoned  transparencies  that  announced  great  auction 
sales  of  lands  and  lots  "at  Eden  Heights,"  "at  Ocean  Ridge," 
"at  Paradise  Valley."  The  red  paint  reinforced  the  invita- 
tion with  an  offer  of  free  tickets  to  the  auctions  and  the 
promise  of  a  barbecue  to  follow. 

Millions  of  money  changed  hands  feverishly.  Prices  rose, 
and  then  rose  again.  Persons  with  little  mortgaged  lots  and 
fields  leaped  suddenly  into  financial  importance.  Old  estates, 
forgotten  of  all  but  the  assessor,  became  (on  the  maps)  resi- 
dential parks   or  thriving  young  cities  ! 

When  the  boom  collapsed  many  dropped  to  the  earth  as 
from  a  falling  airship.  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  fell  had 
financial  parachutes  that  let  them  drop  safely  to  the  good 
firm  earth. 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  volume  which  seem  un- 
necessarily guidebookish.  certain  colorless  catalogues  of 
places  which  do  not  create  any  picture  in  the  mind  be- 
cause they  are  incomplete  and  lacking  in  descriptive  de- 
tail, and  some  of  the  historical  matter  could  well  be 
replaced  by  more  personal  experiences  and  impression-. 
Critical  discussions  of  the  work  of  contemporary  Cali- 
fornia writers  seem  a  trifle  out  of  place,  also.  It  is 
when  the  author  speaks  as  the  poet-chronicler  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  beauties  of  Nature  that  he  has  known 
and  loved  that  he  is  most  convincing,  but  on  the  whole, 
as  a  picture  of  California,  Edwin  Markham's  book  will 
interest  the  native  of  the  state  and  pique  the  appetite 
of  the  reader  at  large.  It  is  well  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

California  the  Won-derftl.  By  Edwin  Markham. 
Xew  York :  Hearst's  International  Library  Company; 
$2.50. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  telephone,  June  2,  1 
000  stations  in  this  country  have  been  estal>,:-' 
21,000,000  miles  of  wire  have  been  stretched. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Turmoil. 
This  is  an  unusually  strong  story,  but  we 
are  not  quite  sure  why  it  was  told.  Its  scene 
is  a  modern  American  city,  once  beautiful, 
but  now  violated  and  deflowered  by  the  craze 
for  bigness.  Its  typical  family  is  the  Sheri- 
dans.  father,  three  sons,  and  daughter.  The 
youngest  son.  Bibbs,  is  an  invalid,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  whose  physical  weakness 
has  saved  him  from  the  sordid  vulgarity-  of 
his  mammom-worshipping  family.  Then  one 
of  the  sons  is  killed  by  accident,  the  second 
son  abandons  business  in  disgust  on  finding 
that  his  wife  has  a  liaison  with  a  roue,  the 
daughter  elopes  with  this  same  roue,  and  no 
one  is  left  but  the  despised  Bibbs  to  carry  on 
the  commercial  enterprise  whose  bigness  so 
appeals  to  the  elder  Sheridan's  heart.  Bibbs 
has  a  pleasing  love  affair  with  which  we  are 
in  full  sympathy,  but  to  our  regret  we  leave 
him  fully  immersed  in  the  business  of  which 
he  is  now  the  only  hope,  but  which  he  de- 
tests, and  with  his  literary  pursuits  pushed  on 
one  side.  It  is  true  that  he  will  mam  Mary 
Vertrees,  but  we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul.  Indeed  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  Mr.  Tarkington  wishes  us  to 
regard  Bibbs  as  a  martyr,  an  apostate,  or  a 
convert.  It  is  a  strong  picture  of  the  greeds 
and  vulgarities  of  commercial  life  and  of  the 
powerfully  contrasting  personality  of  Bibbs, 
but  when  we  find  that  Bibbs,  too,  consents  to 
be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  we  wonder  how 
we  shall  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale. 

The    Turmoil.       By    Booth    Tarkington.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 


Notes  on  Novelists. 

If  Mr.  James  were  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  role  of  critic  he  might  be  able  to  do 
something  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  "complacent 
declaration  of  a  common  literary  level"  which 
he  finds  in  the  modern  American  novel.  But 
is  this  actually  the  fault  of  the  critic,  even  in 
part?  So  long  as  the  novel  is  "good  enough'1 
for  the  crowd,  and  so  long  as  the  crowd  says 
so  by  buying  it,  why  should  the  novelist 
worry  ?  He  is  not  "out  for"  applause,  but 
for  dollars,  and  sometimes  he  gets  them. 

The  writers  to  whom  Mr.  James  particu- 
larly devotes  himself  are  Stevenson,  Zola, 
Flaubert,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  D'Annunzio, 
Sera,  and  the  younger  Dumas.  The  only 
American  who  gets  a  chapter  is  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  and  England  is  represented  mainly  by 
a  few  pages  of  London  notes.  George  Sand, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  three  chapters,  and 
Balzac  two. 

Mr.  James  is  seldom  mordant,  but  some- 
times he  bites  deeply  and  draws  blood.  Zola, 
he  says,  lacks  Taste  (with  a  capital  T),  and 
where  there  is  no  Taste  the  imagination  itself 
must  inevitably  break  down,  and  also  discre- 
tion. "When  you  have  no  taste  you  have  no 
discretion,   which   is  the  conscience   of  taste." 

Another  curious  piece  of  criticism  is  di- 
rected against  Arnold  Bennett  and  H.  G. 
Wells.  They  may  be  described  as  writers  of 
saturation,  who  fill  themselves  up  to  the  brim 
with  their  topic  and  then  squeeze  some  of  it 
out.  There  is  no  central  idea  to  be  pro- 
claimed, no  plan  of  architecture  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  material  is  so  abundant  that  it 
is  certain  to  pile  itself  up  into  some  ac- 
ceptably pleasant  form.  Other  novelists  who 
get  scanty  mention  are  Gilbert  Cannan,  Hugh 
\\  alpole,  and  Joseph  Conrad,  and,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Wharton,  who  has  always  paid  to  Mr. 
James  the  compliment  of  imitation. 

^  Notes   on    Novelists.      By   Henry  James.      New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2:50  net 


The  Audacious  War. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Barron  contributes  to  the  war 
shelf  a  volume  marked  by  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  commercial  and  financial  causes 
and  probable  results  of  the  struggle.  He  has 
little  to  say  that  is  actually  new,  but  he  gives 
us  a  condensation  of  vital  facts  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  without  his  aid.  while  his  sur- 
vey of  trade  conditions  and  of  the  great  trade 
routes  of  Europe  is  luminous  and  valuable. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  deprecate  the 
tendency  of  the  commercial  mind  to  seek  in 
trade  for  the  causes  of  everything.  The  great 
racial  sentiments  must  bear  a  responsibility 
that  is  largely  overlooked.  Xor  can  we  con- 
ceive of  the  abolition  of  war  so  long  as  com- 
petition is  regarded  as  a  virtue. 

The  Audacious  War.     By  Clarence  W.   Barron. 
Boston:   Houghton    Mifflin   Company;   $1    net. 


You  and  I. 

Those  who  say  that  a  woman's  poems  must 

necessarily  be  feminine  in  texture  would  do 

well    to    read    the    collected    work    of    Harriet 

Monroe.     Her  verse  is  already  known  to  the 

readers  of  a  score  of  magazines,  but  only  as 

we  turn  over  the  pages  of  her  volume  do  we 

realize    the    extent    to     which     the     note    of 

strength,    sometimes    passionate    strength,    has 

■istained.      There     are     here     no     long 

Harriet  Monroe's  flames  flash  through 

or   two,    or    three,    but    they   are    real 

Sometimes  she  might  be  more  tender 

letimes  we  suspect  her  of  materialism, 

is   always   strong,   often   musical,   and 


never   commonplace   either   in   thought   or   ex- 
pression. 

Yoc   and    I.      By  Harriet    Monroe.      New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Surakarta. 

The  Surakarta  is  a  priceless  jewel  belonging 
to  the  Soesoehoenan  of  Surakarta,  which  is  in 
Java.  When  the  Soesoehoenan  decides  to 
marry  Miss  Lorine  Regan  he  sends  to  America 
a  deputation  conveying  the  Surakarta  to  the 
lady  of  his  choice  as  a  token  of  his  sincerity. 
But  Wade  Hereford,  who  is  Lorine's  guardian, 
has  other  ideas  for  his  ward,  and  so  he  sets 
to  work  to  prevent  the  jewel  from  reaching 
its  destination.  When  it  unaccountably  dis- 
appears we  naturally  suppose  that  Hereford 
could  unfold  a  tale  if  he  only  would. 

Nothing  more  mysterious  than  the  theft  of 

the  Surakarta  was  ever  imagined.     Our  brain 

'  reels   with   the  problem,    and   those   who   wish 

to  be  in  a  similar  predicament  must  read  the 

story  for  themselves. 

The  Sorakarta.  By  William  MacHarg  and  Ed- 
win Balmer.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.; 
$1.25    net 

The  War. 
War,  which  awakens  in  man  the  spirit  of 
slaughter  and  destruction,  calls  forth  in 
woman  pity  and  devotion  to  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering. The  example  of  Florence  Xightingale 
in  the  Crimean  War  has  thousands  of  fol- 
lowers in  this.  One  of  these  devoted  nurses 
who  has  used  her  own  wealth  and  the  contri- 
butions of  her  friends  to  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  in  Belgium  and  France  is  the  charm- 
ing Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Her  experiences 
in  conducting  an  ambulance  in  Belgium  and 
her  experiences  in  the  presence  of  German 
brutality  she  recounts  in  a  little  book  entitled 
"Six  Weeks  at  the  War."'  We  should  like  to 
rename  it  "Beauty  and  the  Beast." 

Six  Weeks  at  the  War.  By  Millicent,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
50  cents  net. 


j  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "The  Wisdom  of  Emerson," 
.  and  "Complete  Poems  of  Edward  Rowland 
I  Sill." 

Though    the    author,    Geoffrey    Corson,    ap- 

I  pears  to  be  hitherto  unknown  to  fame,  the  first 
edition  of  his  new  novel  of  Staten  and  Man- 
hattan Islands,  "Blue  Blood  and  Red,"  has 
been  disposed  of  within  a  week  of  its  publica- 
i  tion  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  and  a  second  edi- 
;  tion   sent   to   press. 

"The   Great   Mirage,"   a  novel   by  James   L. 
Ford,    has   just   been    published    by    Harper   & 
Brothers.     It  is  a  story  of  newspaper  life,  but 
there  is  no  creaking  of  journalistic  machinery 
j  in  its  pages.     Its  machinery  is  a  human  one — 
I  the   reacting   of  personalities   upon  the  policy 
and  fortunes  of  a  great  newspaper.     It  is  also 
i  a  genial   showing-up   of   "the  great  mirage" — 
the   city-   as   described  by   the    Sunday   supple- 
ments,   with    its    flashily    displaj-ed    stories    of 
riches  and  poverty,  good  and  evil. 

Advance  orders  for  Henry  Sydnor  Har- 
rison's new  novel,  "Angela's  Business,"  have 
already  called  for  a  second  printing  of  the 
book.     The  story  will  be  published  this  month. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Heroes  of  Peace,"  a  book  for  younger 
readers  by  F.  J.  Gould,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Here  are  won- 
derful tales  of  men  who  have  wrought  in 
peace  deeds  through  which  shine  out  the 
courage  and  endurance  often  attributed  only 
to  warlike  actions — men  who  laid  the  Atlantic 
cable,  who  founded  the  Red  Cross,  who  have 
conquered  nature  for  the  service  of  man. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  the  two  which  will 
comprise  the  series  "Brave  Citizens."  Mr. 
Gould's  story-telling  qualities  are  known  to 
thousands  who  have  heard  him  lecture  or  who 
have  read  "The  Children's  Plutarch." 

"A  Siren  of  the  Snows,"  by  Stanley  Shaw, 
a  new  writer,  is  a  breathless  kind  of  a  novel 
of  love  and  intrigue.  The  latter  is  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale.  The  United  States  Secret 
Sendee  never  had  a  more  puzzling  mystery  to 
solve  than  Case  BM432,  and  it  was  a  strange 
clew  that  caused  one  of  the  youngest  officers 
of  the  service,  Alan  Jensen,  to  hasten  to  little 
Babos  Camp  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
"await  a  messenger  from  the  north."  The 
novel  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  published 
on  February  25  the  most  important  novel  on 
their  spring  list.  "The  Man  of  Iron,"  by 
Richard  Dehan,  has  occupied  the  author  for 
nearly  three  years.  Bismarck  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  by  which  he  welded  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  determined  German  policy,  is 
its  theme.  The  hero  is  a  young  Irish  war 
correspondent  who  accompanies  the  German 
armies  through  the  battles  that  are  being  re- 
fought  today. 

Few  American  economists,  except  those  who 
read  French  easily,  know  Georges  Sorel's  "Re- 
flections on  Violence"  except  by  name.  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  contempo- 
rary works  on  economics  without  which  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  present-day  in- 
dustrial situation — Syndicalism  and  its  mani- 
festations, such  as  the  I.  W.  W. — is  impos- 
sible. A  translation  by  T.  E.  Hulme  was  re- 
cently published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  publication  this  spring  of  "Arundel,"  a 
novel  in  which  no  small  part  of  the  setting  is 
in  India,  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  Mr.  E. 
F.  Benson,  author  of  "Dodo,"  is  one  of  the 
most  traveled  of  authors.  His  career  began 
as  a  scholar.  The  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  be  was  a  high-standing  scholar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  three  whole 
years  he  spent  in  Athens,  excavating  with  the 
British  Archaeological  School,  then  a  year  in 
Egypt  for  the  Hellenic  Society.  Since  then  he 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Algiers,  Italy,  In- 
dia, and  other  out-of-the-way  places.  His  new 
novel  is  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

William  Belmont  Parker,  author  of  "The 
Life  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill,"  just  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  has  had  an 
extended  editorial  experience.  He  began 
editing  on  the  Phiiippian,  and  has  since  done 
editorial  work  on  the  Han-ard  Monthly.  Asso- 
ciated Sunday  Magazines,  World's  Work,  the 
Century  Magazine,  and  the  Churchman. 
Among  the  books  edited  by  him  are  Lowell's 
"Anti-Slavery   Papers,"    "Certaine   Sonets"   by 


"Out  of  Work,"  by  Frances  A.  Kellor,  which 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  published  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, is  a  searching  analysis  of  unemploy- 
ment in  America — its  extent,  its  causes,  and 
especially  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  re- 
lieved. The  book  is  significant  because  it  is 
not  an  academic  study  written  in  a  library  and 
based  only  on  labor  reports  and  statistics ;  it 
is  a  laboratory  product,  based  on  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
America's  labor  market. 

Professor  John  B.  Leed's  startling  declara- 
tion that  the  saloon  is  our  only  civic  centre  is 
borne  out  by  Judge  Edward  Abbott  Parry  in 
his  "The  Law  of  the  Poor,"  published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Under  the  heading,  "Two 
Public  Houses,"  the  author  of  these  delightful 
legal  essays  shows  what  a  poor  man's  club 
might  be. 

Few  women  novelists  of  her  years  have  won 
such  plaudits  from  the  press  as  Marjorie 
Bowen,  whose  "Prince  and  Heretic,"  a  novel 
based  on  the  history  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
is  just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  The 
hero  of  her  new  novel  is  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  misnamed  the  Silent,  since  few  men 
of  his  age  or  since  have  rivaled  him  in  con- 
versational gifts  and   charm   of  manner. 

The  Riverside  Press  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, printers  for  the  house  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  did  a  record  piece  of  work 
in  getting  out  C.  W.  Barron's  "The  Audacious 
War,"  which  was  recently  published.  Within 
forty-eight  working  hours  of  the  time  the  copy 
was  received  by  the  printers  it  had  been  set 
up  in  type,  proof-read,  electrotyped,  printed, 
bound,  and  jacketed. 

"A    Reluctant   Adam ,"    a   novel   by    Sidney  j 
i  Williams,  literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
(  has    just    been    published    by    the    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

George    A.    Birmingham,    the    delightful    au- 
thor of  "From   Dublin  to   Chicago,"   "Spanish 
Gold,"    "General    John    Regan,"    etc.,     comes 
back    to    America    to    lecture.      He    came    to 
America  in   1913   for  the  rehearsals  of  "Gen- 
eral   John    Regan"    in    play    form,    and    while 
I  here    lectured    at    Princeton    and   Yale,    Smith 
:  and    Barnard,    and    a    number    of    American 
cities.     This   trip   he   has   wittily   described   in 
"From  Dublin  to  Chicago,"  published  by  the 
I  George    H.    Doran    Company.      Such    was    the 
success    of    his    tour   that    a    number    of    uni- 
I  versities   and   clubs  have   been   demanding  his 
I  return,   and  the  present  trip  is  the  result, 

G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons  recently  published   an 
;  English       translation,       prepared       by       Ellie 
Schleussner,    of   "Eros :    The    Development    of 
,  the  Sex  Relation  Through  the  Ages,"  by  Emil 
!  Lucka.      Here   is   the  first   attempt   ever   made 
!  to   present   a   historical    and   philosophical    ac- 
count  of   the   development   of  the   passion   of 
love  in  all  times,  and  the  best  critics  declare 
that   Dr.   Lucka   has   succeeded.     His  book  is 
pronounced  to   be   the  most   searching  and  at 
the  same  time  most  poetical  work  on  the  sub- 
ject.     Like     all     remarkable     books,     it     has 
I  aroused  controversy,  for  some  Latin  and  Slav- 
thinkers  resent  bitterly  Dr.  Lucka's  conclusion 
that    only    the    Germanic    race,    including    the 
British    and    North   American    peoples,   is    ca- 
pable of  the  highest  love. 

"The  Woman  Alone,"  a  novel  by  Mabel 
Herbert  Urner,  has  just  been  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
man  who  is  torn  between  two  loyalties — to 
his  wife  whom  he  respects  and  the  other 
woman  he  respects  and  loves.  When  the 
two  see  where  the  tide  of  their  love  is 
sweeping  them  they  struggle  bravely  to  stem 
it.  They  try  absence,  but  an  accident  throws 
them  again  together.  Finally  comes  the  mo- 
ment for  choosing  which  of  the  two  women 
he  must  hurt,  mortally;  but  in  the  end.  after 
all,  it  is  a  woman  who  decides. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  obtained  from 
the  English  publishers.  Chapman  &  Hall,  the 
cheapest  complete  English  edition  of  Dickens 
yet  published.     The  set,  published  in  England  | 
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Books  Worth  While 

CALIFORNIA  THE  WONDERFUL $2.50 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

KING  ALBERT'S  BOOK 1.50 

Illustrated  in  colors.    Proceeds  to  be  do- 
nated to  the  Belgian  fund. 

HAIF  HOURS 1.25 

Four  Plays:  "  Pantaloon." "The Twelve 

Pound    Look."   "Rosalind."  and 

"  The  Will,"  by  J.  il.  Barrie. 

CAKEANZA  AND  MEXICO 1.25 

By  Carlo  De  Fornaro 

MURAL  PAINTING  IN*  AMERICA 2  00 

By  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


PAN-PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 
SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 
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by  the  original  publishers  of  Dickens's  works, 
is  printed  with  big,  bold,  clear,  modern  type 
on  opaque  but  light,  delicate  paper ;  it  con- 
tains each  novel  complete  in  one  volume,  is 
printed  from  the  text  last  revised  by  the  au- 
thor, includes  all  the  author's  prefaces,  dedi- 
cations, etc.,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  etc,  and  its  price 
is  only  one  dollar  net  per  volume. 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  their 
fourth  book  by  Romain  Rolland,  his  "Mu- 
sicians of  Today,"  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have 
enlarged  and  re-issued  their  little  pamphlet 
on  that  author,  which  now  consists  of  thirty- 
two  pages  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. It  contains  one  complete  review  of 
each  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  celebrated 
"Jean  Christophe,"  besides  shorter  comments 
on  each  of  them  and  on  the  "Musicians  of 
Today." 


HOMER  MARTIN 

By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

Cr.  Sz-o.     Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure. 
250    copies  on   hand-made  paper  at  $12.50   net. 
"A  book  that  every  admirer  of  Homer  Mar- 
tin's art  will  wish  to  have." 

— Nem    York    Sun. 

GEORGE  INNESS 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.  &vo.     Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure. 

250   copies  on   hand-made  paper  at  $12.50   net. 

"Must  take  first  place  as  a  document  of  the 

personality,   life  and    work  of  George   Inness." 

— International  Studio. 

WINSLOW  HOMER 

By  KENYON  COX 

Cr.  8z-0.     Illustrated  in  color  and  plxotogravurc. 

300    copies  on   hand-made  paper  at  $12.50    net.' 

"Explains    everything    that    is    explicable    in 

Homer's  art."  — New  York  Tribune. 

RALPH  ALBERT  BLAKELOCK 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure. 
250  copies  on  hand-made  paper  at  $12.50  net. 
"For  those  interested  in  the  painting  of 
Blakelock  this  review  of  his  work  and  life 
should  prove  very   attractive." 

— The  Burlington  Magazine. 

FIFTY  PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  INNESS 

Introduction  by  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.    Svo.       Illustrated    in    photogravure.       300 
copies  on  hand-made  paper  at  $20.00  net. 
"The  plates   give  us   a  deep  delight   and   the 

comments  of  the  writer  heighten  their  charm." 
— New   York  Tribune. 

FIFTY-EIGHT  PAINTINGS  BY  HOMER  MARTIN 

Described  by  DANA  H.  CARROLL 

Cr.    Svo.       Illustrated    in    photogravure.       300 
copies  on  hand-made  paper  at  $15.00  net. 
"A  beautiful    memorial   to  a   great   American 

painter."  — Nem    York   Sun. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Stories  of  the  Big  League. 
Among  the  millions  who  attend  baseball 
games  during  the  year  the  name  of  Ty  Cobb 
stands  for  the  final  word  as  an  outfielder, 
batter,  and  baserunner.  Nature  has  been 
kind  to  this  young  man,  and  not  only  has  she 
endowed  him  with  exceptional  athletic  ability, 
which  in  turn  commands  a  large  salary,  but 
she  has  given  him  ability  to  think  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  to  reason  logically,  and  so 
to  successfully  pit  his  wits  against  those  of 
his  opponents.  Now  Mr.  Cobb  comes  forth  as 
an  author,  and  a  very  readable  author  he  is. 
His  book  of  baseball  stories  in  the  "big 
league"  is  written  in  the  plain  language  of  the 
day,  just  as  it  should  be,  and  the  stories  are 
all  about  the  prominent  men  of  the  game.  It 
is  a  volume  which  every  boy  with  red  blood 
in  his  veins  will  delight  in — and  should  read. 

Also  it  is  equally  interesting  to  the  adult  who   |  and  Europe's  victor, 
pays  the  slightest  heed  to  the  great  American 
game.      In    fact,    it   is   the   best   book   of  the 
kind  which  has  so  far  come  to  the  reviewer's 
table. 

Busting  'Em,  and  Other   Big  League  Stories. 
By  Ty  Cobb.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Ctode;  $1  net. 


Kipling's  personal  help.  In  addition  to  defini- 
tions and  explanations  of  technicalities  there 
are  numerous  short  biographical  notices.  It 
appears  to  be  particularly  well  and  carefully 
written.  The  publishers  are  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,    and  the  price  is  $2  net. 


MY  HEART'S  RIGHT  THERE. 


New  Books  Received. 
Patricia.       By    Edith    Henrietta    Fowler.      New 
York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

Out    of    Work.      By    Frances    A.    Keltor.      New 
York:   G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
An  analysis  of  unemployment  in  America. 

Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Islam.  By 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  $1.50  net. 

For  the  first  time  translated  into  English. 

Pan-Americanism.  By  Roland  G.  Usher,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2  net. 

A  forecast  of  a  clash  between  the  United  States 


Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

A  timely  as  well  as  a  scholarly  book  is  Miss 
Ruth  Putnam's  "Alsace  and  Lorraine."  It 
represents  painstaking  work  among  the  sources 
by  a  thoroughly  trained  historian,  and  the  ma- 
terial brought  together  is  not  elsewhere  avail- 
able in  works  of  reference.  We  recommend 
a  careful  reading  of  it  to  those  gentlemen 
who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  will  meet 
in  Congress  to  remake  the  boundaries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Miss  Putnam's  work  as  a  historian  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment  here,  but  one 
may  well  note  the  chasm  which  separates  it 
from  the  scissors-labor  of  qaasi-historiennes 
of  the  Latimer  type,  who  would  be  much  bet- 
ter employed  in  knitting  for  the  Belgians. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine:  From  Cssar  to  Kaiser. 
By  Ruth  Putnam.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $1. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Science  of  Success,"  by  Julia  Seton, 
M.  D.  (Edward  J.  Clode ;  $1  net),  is  a  New 
Thought  publication  full  of  surprisingly  loose 
thought  and  terminology,  but  with  occasional 
gleams  of  a  workable  common  sense. 

"The  Art  of  Speech-Making,"  by  Nathaniel 
C.  Fowler,  Jr.  (Sully  &  Kleinteich ;  50  cents 
net),  is  a  volume  of  practical  advice  covering 
most  of  the  forms  of  oratory  in  a  new  and 
striking  way.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  platform  aspirant. 

If    there    should    be    any    one    interested    in 
Oriental    Sunday-schools   they   may   find   some   , 
welcome    information    in    "A     Sunday-School 
Tour  of  the  Orient,"  just  published  by  Double-   ; 
day,    Page   &   Co.      The   author   is   Frank    L. 
Brown  and  the  tour  was  undertaken  by  a  com-   , 
mission    authorized    by    the    World's    Sunday- 
School  Association. 

Mr.    Nathaniel    C.    Fowler's    short   talks    on   : 
success  are  so  well  known  to  newspaper  read- 
ers  throughout   the   country   that   little   more  j 
need  be  done  than  to  state  that  about  a  hun-  | 
dred   of   these   bright   and  pithy   essays   have 
been    published    by    Sully    &    Kleinteich,    New 
York,   under  the   title   of    "Getting   a   Start." 
Price,   50  cents  net. 

Among  vegetarian  cookery  books  the  place 
of  honor  must  be  given  to  "Meatless  Cookery," 
by  Maria  Mcllvaine  Gillmore,  just  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($2  net).  Mrs.  Gill- 
more  not  only  gives  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  simple  and  practical  recipes,  but  also 
some  valuable  information  on  food  values  and 
the  constituents  of  food.  We  are  almost  per- 
suaded to  be  vegetarians. 

In  1910  Mr.  John  Lee  Makin  was  invited  to 
take  a  class  in  advertising  at  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  Northwestern  University. 
He  divided  his  subject  under  ten  headings, 
and  these  lectures  form  the  basis  of  the  vol- 
ume that  now  appears  under  the  title  of  "Ad- 
vertising: Selling  the  Consumer,"  and  which  is 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Mr. 
Makin's  lectures  are  of  the  most  practical 
kind  and  well  worthy  of  wide  attention.  The 
price  is  $2  net. 

"Making  the  Most  of  One's  Mind,"  by  John 
Adams,  M.  A..  B.  Sc,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
education  in  the  University  of  London 
(George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1  net),  is  a 
singularly  compact,  but  by  no  means  small, 
handbook  of  advice  for  students.  The  author 
tries  to  show  how  the  mind  may  be  systema- 
tized and  persuaded  to  its  utmost  capacities, 
how  memory  may  be  improved,  and  books 
wisely  selected  with  a  view  to  results.  Dr. 
Adams  writes  persuasively  and  as  one  having 
authority.  He  lays  down  a  plan  of  campaign 
that   is  certain  to  be  effective. 

A  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages  de- 
|  voted  to  definitions  and  explanations  of  Kip- 
ling's terminology  is  certainly  a  tribute  to 
!  Kipling's  distinctiveness.  The  book  in  ques- 
j  tion  is  entitled  "A  Handbook  to  the  Poetry 
:  of  Rudyard  Kipling,'.'  and  its  author  is  Ralph 
Durand,    who   tells   us   that   he   worked   under 


Through    Stained    Glass.      By    George    Agnew 
Chamberlain.     New   York:   The  Century  Company; 
,  $1.30    net. 
1       A   novel. 

The  New  Northland.  By  L.  P.  Gratacap.  New 
York:  Erentano;  $1.25  net. 

A  romance  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Practical  Tropical  Sanitation.  By  W.  Alex 
Muirhead.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50 
net. 

A  manual  for  sanitary  inspectors  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  prevention  of  disease  in  tropical 
countries. 

A  Pilgrim's  Scrip.  By  R.  Campbell  Thompson. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $3.50  net. 

Dealing  with  the  human  side  of  the  author's 
scientific  travels  as  an  excavator  in  Asia  Minor, 
the    Soudan,    Tripoli,    etc. 

Pepper.  By  Holworthy  Hall.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company;   $1.30  net. 

A  Harvard   undergraduate   story. 

Are  We  Ready?  By  Howard  D.  Wheeler.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50   net. 

In  which  the  strength  and  weakness  of  our  pres- 
ent system  are  pointed  out  and  plans  are  proposed 
for  the  formation  of  a  citizen  array. 

A  Belgian    Christmas   Eve.      By   Alfred   Noyes. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1  net. 
The   play   "Rada"    rewritten   and    enlarged   as  an 
,  episode  of  the  great  war. 

Memories  and  Milestones.  By  John  Jay  Chap- 
!  man.     New  York:    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

A  tribute  to  some  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
|  day. 

Brunel's     Tower.      By     Eden     PhiHpots.      New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 
A    novel. 

Origin  and  Destiny  of  Imperial  Britain.  By 
J.  A.  Cramb,  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.50   net. 

An  interpretation  of  their  ideals  and  moral  evo 
lution  and  containing  an  estimate  of  the  function 
of  war  in  human  progress  and  of  religion  in  racial 
destiny. 

The  Archbishop's  Test.  By  E.  M.  Green. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

Showing  how  the  Christian  may  be  "free"  in- 
deed, and  how  the  church  may  by  reverting  to 
simple  spiritual  means  attain  a  vitality  and 
spirituality  now  too  often  lacking. 

The  Appetite  of  Tyranny.  By  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

Including  the  "Letters  to  an  Old  Garibaldean" 
and  some  forcible  opinions  called  forth  by  the  out- 
break of  the  world  war. 

Field  Book  of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  $2  net. 

A  description  of  the  character  and  color  of  spe- 
cies common  throughout  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  maps  showing  their  general  distribu- 
tion. 

Can  Germany  Win?  By  an  American.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1  net. 

An  analysis  of  Germany's  resources  in  men  and 
materials  and  of  the  spirit  that  is  animating  the 
nation. 

George  Bernard  Shaw.  By  John  Palmer.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  50  cents  net. 

John  Palmer,  who  has  succeeded  Beerbohm  and 
Shaw  as  literary  and  dramatic  critic  of  the  London 
Saturday  Review,  reveals  the  "real"  as  contrasted 
with   the   "legendary"   George  Bernard    Shaw. 

;       And  That  Reminds  Me.     By  Stanley  W.  Coxon. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3.50  net. 

Incidents  of  a  life  spent  at  sea  and  in  the  Anda- 
man  Islands,    Burma,  Australia,   and   India. 


The  Howell  Company  Succeeds  Old  Company. 

The  publishing  business  of  the  Browne  & 
Howell  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  taken 
over  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Howell,  long  associated 
with  the  old  company,  and  it  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  the  Howell 
Company,  not  incorporated,  with  general  of- 
fices at  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  company  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  publishing  which  was 
instituted  by  the  old  concern.  New  publica- 
tions will   shortly  be   announced. 


An  interesting  event  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  during  November  and  De- 
cember was  an  exhibition  of  thirty-two  of  the 
original  drawings  by  Milo  Winter,  which  are 
reproduced  in  the  volumes  of  Rand  McNally 
&  Co.'s  Windermere  Series:  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe," "Arabian  Nights,"  "Tanglewood  Tales," 
"The  Wonder  Book,"  and  "Gulliver's  Travels." 


The  red  cart,  lettered  Royal  Mail,  drew  up 
at  her  little  gate. 

She  saw  it  through  the  window. 
As  a  rule  she  flew  down  the  garden  path 
to  fetch  her  letter ;   for  the  old  postman  was 
"rheumaticky,"  and  his  descent  from  the  cart 
apt  to  be  both  difficult  and  profane. 

But  today  she  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground. 
Even    when    old    Jonas    rattled    his    gnarled 
knuckles  indignantly  upon  the  door,  she  could 
scarcely  move  across  to  open  it. 

The  letter  would  be  in  a  long  envelope. 
It  would  be  grand  and  official. 
It  would   be  from  the   War   Office,    On   His 
Majesty's    Service,    to    tell    her    that    her   Jim 
was  dead. 

Quite    distinctly    she    could    see    the    letter 
through   the   closed   door.      It   hardly   seemed 
necessary   to   open,   and  take   it   in. 
Yet  she  opened,  and  she  took  it  in. 
Her  hand  shook  so  pitiably  that  she  dropped 
the  letter  twice  before  she  regained  her  seat. 
It  was   not  from   the  War  Office.     It  was 
neither  grand   nor   official. 

It  was  in  Jim's  handwriting,  written  in  pen- 
cil as  usual,  yet  without  that  disconcerting 
blankness — the  no-postmark  effect.  The  post- 
mark was  London  ;  the  date,  the  day  before. 
Polly  opened  it,  and  began  to  read. 
At  first  she  could  not  take  in  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  the  address  of  a 
large  house  in  the  west  end  of  London  headed 
the  letter. 

"My   dear   Wrife" — wrote  Jim — 
"Now  don't  you  be  startled,  my  girl,  to  find 
that   I   am   on    the   same   side   of   the   English 
Channel  as  yourself  and  Tiny,  and  Home.     It's 
the  right  side  of  it,  I  can  tell  you  ! 

"I'm  in  a  Red  Cross  hospital  in  London 
I'm  wounded — but  nothing  to  matter ;  so  don't 
you  worry.  A  German  ran  liis  bayonet  into 
my  shoulder,  and  a  bullet  found  a  billet  in 
the  muscle  of  my  leg.  But  the  steel  made  a 
good  clean  wound,  which  is  healing  quickly, 
and  they  moved  on  the  bullet,  before  they 
brought  me  over. 

"My  dear,  this  is  no  end  of  a  grand  place 
— but  the  best  of  it  is,  I'm  doing  so  well 
that  they  say  I  may  come  home  to  you  in 
a  few  days.  They  want  my  bed  for  poor 
chaps  done  in  worse  than  I  am;  and  they 
asked  me  what  a  sort  of  a  wife  and  what 
sort  of  a  home  I'd  got ;  and  when  I  told 
them,  they  said  I'd  be  as  well  off  there  as 
here,  as  soon  as  I  can  do  without  difficult 
dressings. 

"Polly,  my  girl,  as  I  say  this  is  a  grand 
place,  and  I  feel  like  the  king,  in  fine  pyjamas. 
full  of  pockets,  and  lots  of  ladies — tip-top 
ladies,  mind  you,  for  all  they  wear  caps  and 
aprons — to  wait  on  me. 

"They  do  make  a  lot  of  me  and  my  wounds! 
It  seems  as  if  they  can't  do  enough.  Every- 
thing you  want  is  there  to  hand,  almost  be- 
fore you  can  wish  for  it,  let  alone  ask. 
They  give  me  smokes — of  the  best.  They  also 
stick  a  little  glass  tube  under  my  tongue  at 
intervals,  which  seems  to  interest  them, 
though  I  can't  say  as  I  find  it  particularly  re- 
paying. 

"Yes,  as  I  say,  it  seems  as  if  they  can't 
do  enough.  And  yet  I  know  quite  well  it  is 
not  because  it's  me  and  my  wounds ;  it's  be- 
cause I  stand  to  them  for  what  they  feel  for 
the  whole  great  glorious  British  army.  While 
they're  doing  me,  they're  thinking  of  all  the 
other  chaps,  still  fighting  in  the  trenches,  or 
lying  helpless  and  wounded  on  the  battlefields. 
Ay,  and  some  of  them  are  thinking  of  quiet 
graves,  left  behind,  lying  silent  and  alone, 
where  the  thunder  of  battle  has  passed  on;  of 
lips  under  the  sod,  they'll  never  kiss  again ; 
or  tumbled  hair  they  would  like  just  to  have 
smoothed  at  the  last.  And  all  this  pent-up 
feeling  makes  them  very  tender  to  me  and 
my  mates.  But  I  don't  feel  a  bit  set  up,  be- 
cause I  know  there's  nothing  personal  in  it. 
I  just  represent  the  entire  British  army,  for 
the  time  being. 

"It's  a  proud  position  ;  indeed  it  is  !  But 
it  gives  me  a  lonely  kind  of  feeling,  and 
makes  me  downright  hungry  to  get  to  the 
one  woman  who'll  nurse  me  for  myself,  and 
want  me  to  get  well,  because  I'm  her  man 
and  she  can't  do  without  me.  Even  if  she 
don't  wear  a  red  cross  on  her  chest,  or  give 
me  glass  tubes  to  suck,  I  want  to  come  limp- 
ing home  to  my  own  dear  girl.  I'm  tired  of 
calling  grand  ladies,  'Sister.'  I  want  to  call 
one  simple  little  woman  'Wife.' 

"Don't  think  I'm  ungrateful.  They're  per- 
fect Angels  of  kindness,  and  a  deal  cleverer 
than  the  angels,  from  all  accounts.  But  I'm 
homesick  already  for  you.  When  a  man's 
down  and  wounded,  there's  just  one  woman 
he  wants. 

"Well,  please  God,  it  won't  be  many  days 
before  I  walk  up  the  little  path ;  and  we'll 
get  best  part  of  a  month  together — you,  and 
I,  and  Tiny. 

"Aint  I  writing  small  and  crowded?  I  hope 
you  can  read  it,  Polly.  It's  taken  some  time 
getting  it  all  down.  But  I  can't  close  with- 
out telling  you  the  best  thing  of  all ;  a  sort 
of  cro-uming  thing — not  that  they  had  'em  on. 
Oh,  no  ! 

"Well,  the  very  day  I  was  brought  here,  the 
king    and    queen    came    to    see    the    hospital, 


walked    through    all    the   wards,   and   spoke   to 
the  men. 

"I  heard  afterwards  that  as  soon  as  they 
knew  the  visit  was  going  to  be,  everybody 
was  getting  out  their  Ps  and  Qs,  and  brush- 
ing themselves  up.  But  I  was  too  dead  beat 
by  the  journey  to  know  much  about  it.  Oh, 
nothing  to  matter  ;  don't  you  worry  ;  just,  so 
to  say,  sleepy. 

"But,  by  and  by,  something  sort  o*  made 
me  open  my  eyes,  and  there,  by  my  bed,  stood 
the  king  and  queen,  looking  down  at  me.  I 
knew  them  at  once,  by  their  pictures — as  I 
naturally  would,  seeing  we  have  them  framed 
in  the  parlor.  It  made  it  seem  very  home- 
like to  see  them  standing  there ;  which  was 
perhaps  why,  when  the  king  asked  me  what 
I  wanted  most,  and  I  up  and  said  to  see  my 
little  village  home  again,  and  my  wife,  Polly 
— I  thought  you'd  like  to  be  named  to  the 
king — and  my  baby  girl  we  call  Tiny,  though 
her  name  is  Mary,  after  her  mother.  At  that, 
the  king  smiled,  and  looked  at  the  queen. 
And  I  knew  I  hadn't  been  quite  honest,  bb- 
cause  it  zcas  in  Coronation  Year  we  named 
her.  So  I  up  and  said :  'And  after  the 
queen,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  say 
so.' 

"I  felt  such  a  funny  hot  and  cold  feeling, 
and  my  hand  shook,  as  it  lay  on  the  counter- 
pane. I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  keep  it 
still. 

"But  then  the  sweetest,  kindest  voice  I 
ever  heard,  said  :  'I  am  glad  your  little  Tiny 
is  called  after  me,  as  well  as  after  her 
mother.'  And  I  looked  up ;  and  the  queen 
was  smiling  down  at  me  with  a  kind  of  glisten 
in  her  eyes,   like  very  gentle  tears. 

"And  all  of  a  sudden  I  knew  that  I  wasn't 
the  British  army  to  Them;  I  didn't  stand  for 
all  sorts  of  other  chaps  who  were  fighting  or 
wounded  or  dying  or  dead.  It  was  just  me 
They  were  sorry  for — a  man  who  was  down, 
knocked  out,  lying  there  in  horrible  pain.  It 
was  me  They  wanted  to  help  and  comfort. 

"My  stupid  old  hand  stopped  shaking.  I 
lay  there,  calm  and  proud ;  answered  all  ques- 
tions about  my  wounds  and  how  I  got  'em  ; 
and  about  our  little  home.  You  might  have 
thought  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  hospital 
— nobody  else  in  the  whole  army — wounded 
but  me,  for  just  those  few  minutes  while 
They  stood  beside  my  bed.  And  the  king 
told  me  to  make  haste  and  get  well,  because  1 
was  the  sort  of  chap  he  wanted. 

"Polly — it's  one  thing  to  read  in  print  on  a 
placard.  Your  king  and  country  want  vou ; 
and  quite  another  thing  to  hear  it  from  him- 
self, as  man  to  man,  so  to  speak — straight 
from    him    to    you. 

"After  They  had  gone,  though  I  hadn't 
been  able  before  to  do  much  more  than  whis- 
per, I  felt  as  if  I  must  lie  and  shout  'God 
save  the  king'  right  through,  from  beginning 
to  end.  And  I  wanted  to  be  up  and  out  at 
the  front  again,  to  start  'scattering  his  ene- 
mies* right  away.  Then,  all  on  a  sudden,  I 
found  myself  up  on  my  elbow,  laughing  and 
cheering  and  singing,  in  a  shaky  kind  of 
voice :  'See  how  they  run  !  See  how  they 
run  !' 

"The  head  sister  of  the  ward  came  herself 
and  laid  me  down,  and  popped  the  glass  thing 
in  my  mouth,  which  put  a  stopper  on  my  sing- 
ing. And  she  placed  cool  firm  fingers  on  my 
wrist,  and  something  in  her  touch  made  it 
easy  to  lie  still ;  it  was  so  very  kind  and 
quieting. 

"And  next  thing  that  happened  was,  I  felt 
tears  running  down  my  cheeks.  I  couldn't 
think  where  they  came  from.  Sister  wiped 
them  away  with  a  very  soft  handkerchief,  not 
making  any   remark. 

"But  I'm  not  one  to  blub.  So.  the  mo- 
ment she  took  the  glass  thing  out  of  my 
mouth,  I  said :  'They  aint  my  tears.'  And 
she  laughed  softly  and  said  :  'No,  no  !  They're 
just  stray  tears.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  go- 
ing about  in  the  wards.  Now,  you  go  to 
sleep,  and  dream  of  going  home.' 

"So  to  sleep  I  went ;  and  I've  been  doing 
well   ever  since. 

"Now,  my  girl,  this  is  the  longest  letter  you 
ever  got,  or  I  ever  wrote.  It  has  kept  me 
happy  and  content  writing  it,  a  bit  at  a  time, 
for  hours.  I  didn't  send  you  a  postcard,  or 
let  anybody  else  send  you  one,  because  I 
didn't  want  you  to  know  how  near  I  was,  till  I 
was  almost  ready  to  come  home.  It  won't  be 
long  after  you  get  this,  before  you  see  me 
come  up  the  path. 

"  'There's  no  place  like  home,'  Polly,  and 
'my  heart's  right  there  I'  " 

The  soldier's  young  wife  laid  the  precious 
sheets  upon  the  table,  covered  them  with  her 
arms,  and  dropped  her  head  upon  them. — 
From  "My  Heart's  Right  There,"  by  Flor- 
ence L.  Barclay.     Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons, 

-*- 

One  of  the  ablest  contributors  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt  is   E.  A.  Wallis   Budge,   keeper 
of  the  department  of  Egyptian   and  Assyrian 
antiquities  in  the   British    Museum.     His   two 
handbooks,  "A  Short  History  of  the    I  gyptian 
People"   and   "The   Literature    of    tl 
Egyptians,"  published  by  E.  P.   Dut 
beside   being   the   latest   books   on 
are   universally  commended  for 
ability. 
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MAGGIE  TEYTE. 


On  last  Sunday  Maggie  Teyte,  the  attractive 
little  English  soprano,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance before  a  San  Francisco  audience,  pre- 
senting a  programme  which  in  itself  was  an 
indication  of  there  being  something  different 
in  Miss  Teyte's  style  of  song.  She  is  a  pretty 
little  slender  thing,  but  her  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  dignified  calm.  She  did  not  yet 
know  her  audience,  nor  they  her.  Before  the 
recital  was  over,  however,  her  charming 
countenance  was  all  smiles,  confidence,  and 
friendliness.  She  had  captured  her  audience, 
and  in  the  doing  of  it  her  artistic  reserve  had 
melted  away,  revealing  the  winsomeness  which 
is  this  singer's  special  gift. 

Miss  Teyte  sang  in  French,  English,  and 
Italian.  Although  the  physical  part  of  her 
voice  is  not  wonderful,  it  is  ample  in  volume, 
very  sweet  in  its  softer  tones,  and  the  art  of 
the  singer  is  sound.  She  excels  in  the  skill 
with  which  she  colors  its  tones  with  the  vary- 
ing emotions  of  different  moods.  So  also  does 
Mine.  Gluck,  and  yet  how  different  are  these 
two  singers.  Each  is  gifted  with  magnetism 
and  dowered  with  a  personality  that  lends 
grace  and  distinction  to  their  stage  presence. 
Miss  Teyte's  youth  and  small,  slender  figure 
are  particularly  appropriate  to  such  songs  as 
"The  White  Donkey"  (I  give  the  English  title), 
"A  Pastoral,"  "Song  of  the  Little  Ducks," 
and  several  prodigally  granted  encores.  "La 
Bailere"  is  a  vocal  frolic,  and  the  gay  au- 
dacity and  light  cynicism  of  "Tete  de  femme" 
were  charmingly  rendered.  And  yet  in  "My 
best  beloved,"  "A  prayer  that  a  child  may  not 
die,"  and  "I  wept  in  my  dreams,"  the  petite 
singer  delivered  herself  of  a  depth  of  emo- 
tional abandon  which  was  most  womanly  and 
beautiful. 

Strange  to  say,  English  though  she  is,  she 
sings  the  French  songs  as  if  she  loved  them 
most,  a  sentiment  that  is  easier  to  compre- 
hend from  the  beauty,  variety,  and  distinctive 
charm  characterizing  them,  and  which  cause 
listeners  to  feel  a  desire  to  explore  for  them- 
selves the  rich  field  of  French  balladry  and 
hearth  and  home  lyrics.  She  sang  several 
English  songs  deliciously,  however:  "Drink 
to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes"  was  sweetly 
permeated  with  its  old,  haunting  spell  of  a 
lover's  tender  idealism,  and  "Oft  in  the  Stilly 
Night"  was  given  in  that  pure,  semi-hushed 
tone  which  accords  with  its  sentiment  of 
memory-haunted  solitude.  "When  Love  Is 
Kind,"  all  gayety  and  laughing  provocation, 
was  sung  with  equal  winsomeness,  and  yet  in . 
a  mood  of  absolute  contrast. 

Preceding  the  last  group  of  old  French  songs 
the  singer,  who  so  far  had  been  clad  in  be- 
coming and  gracefully  conventional  semi- 
evening  dress,  gave  her  audience  a  pleasant 
surprise  by  appearing  before  them  gowned  like 
a  crinolined,  rose-wreathed  beauty  of  the  'six- 
ties. Miss  Teyte  was  a  most  fascinating  little 
apparition  in  this  costume,  which  in  its  be- 
comingness  was  a  final  addition  to  the  spell 
already  laid  upon  the  audience  by  a  some- 
thing sweetly  original  and  unstereotyped  in 
the  singer's  finished  vocal  accomplishments. 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  see  the  gradual  falling 
away  of  the  veils  of  reserve  between  an  un- 
known singer  and  an  audience,  and  one  felt, 
as  the  little  soprano  outdid  herself  in  the 
prodigality  with  which  she  showered  delicious 
encores  on  her  newly  won  vassals,  that  the 
last  and  ever-beautiful  one,  "The  Year's  at 
the  Spring,"  which,  by  the  way,  was  rendered 
with  an  unexpected  amount  of  vocal  volume, 
expressed  in  its  tone  of  inspired  ecstasy  some- 
thing of  the  pleasure  which  was  filling  the 
heart  of  the  singer  in  thus  conquering  her 
modest  bit  of  territory  in  the  New  World. 


"FAUST"  AT  THE   PANTAGES. 


sened  the  supernatural  fascination  of  the 
Satanic  influence,  and  more  especially  since 
it  was  rather  hasty  in  its  effect  and  noisily 
played,  still  it  is  well  that  the  less  sophisti- 
cated audiences  have  their  chance  to  witness 
a  theatrical  representation  of  these  great,  en- 
during folk  stories.  And,  besides,  it  was  one 
of  the  world-geniuses  that  rescued  it  from 
semi-oblivion.  Although  Landers  Stevens's 
laughing,  mocking,  slangy  Mephisto  was  rather 
played  down  to  the  tastes  of  a  vaudeville  au- 
dience, still  in  the  essentials  he  was  the  hand- 
some, dashing,  splendid  red  devil  that  Goethe 
gave  to  poetry  and  that  Gounod's  opera  was 
the  means  of  bringing  to  the  stage. 

Georgie  Cooper  played  a  highly  conventional 
Marguerite,  which  was  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
and  Sterling  Whitney's  handsome  Faust 
seemed  subdued  enough  to  be  a  little  dejected 
by  the  hearty  modernism  of  his  attendant 
devil. 

This  is  the  important  number  of  the  week 
at  Pantages  Theatre,  the  other  contributions 
including  some  good  dancing  by  Gilmore  and 
Raminoff,  a  bit  of  cowboy  domestic  life  in  a 
musical  setting,  more  dancing,  some  odds  and 
ends  of  popular  vaudeville  gathered  into  a 
pot-pourri  by  Knapp  and  Cornalla,  and — oh, 
yes,  the  Siberian  Nightingale!  This  birdie 
gave  us  a  scene  from  "II  Trovatore,"  sung 
very  badly  and  very  destructively  in  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  voices.  The  Siberian  Nightin- 
gale worked  hard  to  represent  Manrico,  Conte 
di  Luna,  and  Leonora,  but  it  struck  me  that 
the  young  lady  had  little  else  than  a  vast 
self-confidence  to  bring  to  her  laboriously  ac- 
complished task.  And  yet,  who  can  blame 
her?  For  she  won  her  guerdon  of  applause. 
Although  she  sang  in  English,  a  lady  who  sat 
next  to  me  was  puzzled  as  to  what  it  was 
all  about,  so,  to  her  manifest  relief,  I  gave 
her  a  hasty  summary  of  the  fair  Leonora's 
love-tangle.  The  lady  thanked  me,  and,  glanc- 
ing approvingly  at  the  nightingale,  said,  "She's 
fine,  aint  she?"  "Great!"  I  replied  menda- 
ciously, for  I  would  not,  in  the  neighbor  lady's 
guileless  estimation,  wither  one  leaf  on  the 
home-made  bays  that  wreathe  the  Siberian 
Nightingale's  abundant  locks.  But  if  I  should 
have  translated  my  emotions  into  speech  I 
would  have  cried,  "Get  thee  to  a  songery, 
birdie,  and  learn  to  sing !  And  when  thou 
returnest  to  the  stage  again  let  up  on  acting 
stunts  with  thy  back  hair." 


That  was  a  capital  idea  of  Landers  Stevens 
to  bave  a  tabloid  version  of  "Faust"  prepared 
for  a  vaudeville  circuit.  The  play  is  reduced 
to  three  semi-acts,  the  first  in  Faust's  study, 
the  second  in  Marguerite's  garden,  and  the 
third  in  the  dungeon.  The  old  story,  over- 
f ami  liar  as  it  has  become  to  seasoned  theatre- 
goers through  its  operatic  form,  has  not  yet 
lost  its  thrall,  not,  at  least,  to  the  unjaded 
imag'nations  of  vaudeville  audiences.  To  the 
primitive,  youthful  mind  it  is  a  story  of  fas- 
cination and  terror,  and  the  religious  ele- 
nc  i  adds  a  touch  of  myslicism  which  com- 
pit. is  the  spell.  True  though  it  is  that  its 
cot  ,'ensed    form    lessened    the    piteousness    at- 

cli    1    to    the    gentle    Marguerite's    fate,   les- 


THE  DRAMATIC  SLUMP. 


The  normal  attendance  at  the  vaudeville 
houses,  as  compared  with  a  falling  off  of  the 
attendance  at  the  regular  theatres,  proves  the 
truth  of  William  Brady's  assertion  that  the 
shows  made  up  largely  of  music  and  dancing 
are  not  suffering  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
moving-picture  plays.  The  silence  of  moving 
pictures  is  one  of  the  aids  to  vaudeville,  which 
is  given  over  so  largely  to  comic  patter,  danc- 

g,   and  th"e  songs  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  legitimate  drama  it  is  unquestion- 
ably getting  a  black  eye.  When  men  like 
Brady,  Belasco,  and  Frohman  are  forced  to 
enter  into  the  film-play  business  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  theatrical  business  with  any  profit, 
it  shows  what  we  are  coming  to.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  theatre-lovers  must  nerve  our- 
selves to  a  season  of  transition.  What  the 
outcome  will  be  no  man  knows.  The  moving- 
picture  business  itself  has  greatly  changed  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  that  is  to  say  since 
the  plays  and  players  of  the  regular  drama 
have  been  taken  over  into  the  moving-picture 
business.  As  Mr.  Brady  points  out,  a  player 
has  to  be  his  own  rival,  with  the  odds  in 
favor  of  the  cheaper  attraction.  To  quote  the 
famous  producer  directly  : 

"Here  is  a  case  that  shows  the  harm  this 
practice  works  to  the  regular  theatre  :  Marie 
Dressier  is  to  open  tonight  at  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Street  Theatre — a  two-dollar  house — in 
a  play  called  'A  Mix-Up.'  At  the  same  hour 
she  is  advertised  to  appear  at  another  theatre 
— Marie  Dressier  in  'Tillie's  Punctured  Ro- 
mance'— at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-five  cents. 
The  management  of  the  latter  theatre  omits 
to  mention  that  its  show  is  a  picture.  Lee 
Shubert  told  me  that,  finding  there  was  no  in- 
terest in  the  opening  of  Marie  Dressier  at  the 
Thirty-Ninth  Street  Theatre,  he  had  called 
up  a  number  of  his  regular  first-nighters  and 
asked  whether  they  were  coming  to  see  the 
new  show.  Their  answer  was  that  they  did 
not  care  to  see  moving  pictures.  .  .  .  Or, 
Charles  Frohman  is  presenting  William  H, 
Crane  in  'David  Harum*  for  ten  cents  in  one 
theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  Charles  Froh- 
man is  presenting  William  H.  Crane  in  'The 
New  Henrietta'  at  some  two-dollar  house  a 
few  miles  away." 

For  the  confirmed  patron  of  the  regular 
drama,  who  is  noting  with  dismay  the  signs 
that  dullness  is  settling  over  the  regular  the- 
atre business,  there  is  one  consolation.  The 
plays  that  arc  being  featured  in  the  movies  be- 
cause of  their  past  fame  in  the  regxdar  line 
of  business  must  in  time  be  exhausted,  be- 
cause of  the  wasteful  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  placed  before  the  public. 

To  quote  again  :  "The  moving-picture  busi- 
ness is  living  on  its  principal."  When  one 
pauses  lo  digest  this  fact  it  seems  as  if,  when 
the   exhaustion    of   the    stock   in   hand   dawns. 


that  there  will  have  to  be  a  whole  lot  of  new 
vogues  built  up  in  the  regular  drama  if  the 
film-plays  are  to  depend  for  their  supply  on 
plays  produced  and  vogues  developed  in  the 
regular  drama. 

Another  consolation  dwells  in  the  discovery 
that  regular  actors'  salaries  have  soared  up  to 
such  tremendous  figures  since  they  have  been 
featured  in  film-plays  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  latter  kind  equals  and  even  ex- 
ceeds the  sums  spent  on  the  production  of 
scenic  plays  or  musical  comedies.  However, 
crazes  spend  themselves.  We  must  always  re- 
member that.  There  are  many  things  that 
constitute  the  charm  of  the  regular  drama 
that  will,  in  time,  win  back  the  theatre-goer  to 
his  first  love.  In  the  movies  we  lose  the 
beauty  of  the  spoken  voice,  the  charm  of  elo- 
cution, the  play  of  personality.  The  sense  of 
reality  is  naturally  greater  ;  that  is  the  emo- 
tions arc  more  keenly  affected  in  the  regular 
drama.  And  although  plays  are  becoming 
more  and  more  economic  in  the  expenditure 
of  words,  still  in  them  we  enjoy  the  wit, 
humor,  pathos,  and  the  development  of  a  psy- 
chologically thrilling  situation  that  only  lan- 
guage can  express.  In  fact  we  can  not  but 
feel  that  we  will  come  into  our  own  again, 
and  when  we  do  perhaps  we  shall  insist  on 
some  reforms :  Less  money  expenditure  on 
mere  scenery,  less  show  for  the  eye,  and  more 
food  for  the  mind.  Not  necessarily  sacrificing 
the  emotional  to  the  intellectual  drama,  but 
putting  into  the  outward  show  some  inward 
subtlety  of  soul  and  character  which  makes 
for  more  finely  flavored  emotional  response. 

I  notice  that  actors  are  much  more  pains- 
taking nowadays  in  the  matter  of  distinctness, 
one  of  the  results,  I  venture  to  believe,  of  the 
new  rivalry,  which  gives  the  ear,  tortured  by 
its  inability  to  distinguish  sense  in  the  fash- 
ionable stage  gabble  of  a  few  years  back,  a 
grateful  rest.  This  is  one  element  in  the 
powerful  rivalry  of  the  film  plays — nobody 
has  to  strain  his  ears  or  repine  if  he  hasn't 
a  seat  close  to  the  stage,  for  in  the  "movies" 
the  deaf  have  no  consciousness  of  a  sense 
that  is  lacking.  And  the  slow-to-hear  are  un- 
vexed  by  their  limitation. 

In  San  Francisco  the  theatre  managers  are 
also  being  harried  by  the  powerful  rivalry 
offered  by  the  attractions  of  the  Exposition. 
The  town  has  gone  mad  over  it.  Every  one 
is  in  love  with  the  new  toy.  In  time  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  toy  and,  in  the  popular  con- 
sciousness, grow  up  to  a  great  educative  in- 
fluence. But  at  present  all  San  Francisco, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  worrying  whether  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  in  a  properly  admiring 
state,  is  enchanted  with  and  intensely  proud 
of  its  new  possession.  The  great  Fair  is  call- 
ing them,  calling  night  and  day.  They  look 
over  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  and  at 
night  see  a  mysterious  glow  lighting  up  the 
low  hung  clouds.  If  they  live  on  the  heights 
they  see  the  great  tower,  mystic,  wonderful, 
rising,  a  challenging  colossus  of  beauty,  and 
looking  at  night  as  if  it  were  carved  out  of 
a  pale,  giant  opal.  Seen  against  the  sky,  it 
dominates  everything  with  its  almost  unreal 
beauty.  In  its  day-time  aspect  it  is  the  one 
thing  in  all  the  glorious  perspective  of  archi- 
tecture containing  "many  a  dome  mosque-like 
and  many  a  stately  portico"  against  which 
not  one  word   of   criticism  is   allowed. 

But  at  night,  when  in  the  play  of  lights  all 
the  palaces  are  "glowing  with  the  richest  hues 
of  art,  as  though  the  wealth  within  them  had 
run  o'er,"  it  is  the  tower  which  draws  us. 
One  almost  believes  that  man  never  built  that 
faery  creation,  compacted  of  white  light  and 
the  pale  flashing  of  opalescent  jewels.  We 
must  draw  nearer  and  find  if  it  is  real. 

Thus  the  mystic  challenge  is  accepted,  and 
all  San  Francisco  goes  to  the  Fair. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Thackeray's  Assistant. 
Many  American  readers  of  Thackeray  have 
wondered  how  he  was  able  to  write  so  graphic 
and  correct  an  account  of  George  Warring- 
ton's escape  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  his 
journey  through  the  wilderness  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac — as  Thackeray  had  never  seen 
the  magnificent  valley  through  which  his  gal- 
lant hero  fled  after  hi§  daring  escape  (says 
Lippincott's  Magazine).  We  have  been  told 
many  times  that  Thackeray  did  not  write  the 
chapter  at  all,  but  that  John  P.  Kennedy  did. 
This  is  the  legend  as  Colonel  John  H.  B.  La- 
trobe    once   told   it: 

Kennedy  was  at  a  dinner  in  London,  with 
Thackeray,  Anthony  Trollope,  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  other  celebrities.  The  dinner  was  over, 
and  the  guests  were  settling  down  to  the  wine 
and  cigars,  when  Thackeray,  who  was  enter- 
taining the  company  with  his  wit  and  satire, 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  taking  out  his  watch, 
exclaimed: 

"Gentlemen,  I  must  leave  you.  I  hate  to 
go,  but  I  must.  I  have  promised  the  printer 
a  chapter  of  'The  Virginians'  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  I  haven't  written  a  line  of  it  yet. 
The  printer  is  inexorable.  So  wishing  you  all 
another  meeting  when  I  can  be  longer  with 
you,   I  bid  you  good-evening." 

Thackeray  had  almost  reached  the  door 
when   Kennedy   called  him  back  and  said: 

"Perhaps  I  can  write  the  chapter  for  you. 
What  are  you  going  to  describe?" 

The  great  novelist  seemed  a  little  surprised, 
but,  being  a  perfect  man  of  the  world,  he 
said : 

"Kennedy,  you  are  extremely  kind,  and 
gladly  would  I  let  you  write  that  chapter  for 
me,  for  I  hate  to  leave  a  jolly  party." 

"Then  don't,"  all  the  company  cried.  "Stay 
with  us,  and  let  Mr.  Kennedy  write  the  pro- 
posed chapter." 

"I've  half  a  mind  to  let  you  do  it,  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  It  is  a  chapter  chiefly 
of  description,  giving  an  account  of  George 
Warrington's  escape  from  Fort  Duquesne  and 
his  journey  to  the  Potomac." 

"If  that's  what  you  are  writing  about,  I  can 

do  it,   for  I  know  every  foot  of  the  ground." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Thackeray,  resuming 

his  seat  at  the  board.     "Let  me  have  it  early 

tomorrow  morning." 

Mr.  Kennedy  withdrew,  and,  going  to  his 
hotel,  wrote  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second 
volume  of  "The  Virginians,"  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  George  Warrington's  narrative  of 
his  flight  was  so  accurate  as  to  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country  through  which   he  passed. 


Madison  Square  Garden,  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  the  City  of  New  York,  was  pur- 
chased in  1S53  by  the  Harlem  Railroad  after 
the  extinction  of  the  old  eastern  post  road, 
which  ran  diagonally  across  the  block ;  in 
1S54  the  railroad  company  put  up  sheds  for 
the  handling  of  the  early  morning  milk  supply 
and  farm  products.  In  1863  the  train  sheds 
were  rebuilt  to  house  a  passenger  terminal 
of  the  Harlem  on  Twenty-Sixth  Street  and  of 
the  New  Haven  road  on  Twenty-Seventh 
Street,  the  trains  being  broken  up  at  the  pres- 
ent Grand  Central  and  the  separate  cars  being 
drawn  down  by  mules.  The  railway  ceased  to 
use  the  building  in  1871,  and  in  1873  it  was 
remodeled  and  leased  to  Barnum  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Nations.  Sheridan  Shook  and  Patrick 
Gilmore  in  joint  conduct  of  a  museum  were 
the  next  tenants.  Barnum  returned  with  the 
circus  and  menagerie  April  27,  1874.  Gilmore 
took  the  place  for  the  next  season  and  pro- 
duced the  first  of  his  concerts  May  29,  1875. 
On  May  31,  1879,  the  place  was  first  desig- 
nated Madison  Square  Garden.  The  tearing 
down  of  the  old  building  was  begun  August  7, 
1889.  The  present  structure  was  formally 
opened  June   16,    1890. 


Superior  Service 

to  the 

Exposition 

via 

Santa 

The  Angel — 

— Excels  any  other  train  lo  Los  Angeles — and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.m. 

Santa  Fe     I  San  Francisco.  673  Market  St.,  Phone  Kearny  315 
City  Offices  f  Oakland,  1218  Broadway,  Phone  Lakeside  425 
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i'HE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Columbia  Theatre  Presents  "Ziegfeld  Follies." 

The  latest  edition  of  the  celebrated  "Zieg- 
'  feld  Follies"  is  to  be  presented  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks  only,  commenc- 
ing next  Monday  evening.  Notwithstanding 
that  all  of  Mr.  Ziegf eld's  revues  have  been 
considered  more  pretentious  than  the  other, 
the  forthcoming  production  is  said  to  excel  in 
numerous  ways  any  of  the  noted  manager's 
former  offerings. 

The  "Ziegfeld  Follies,"  which  has  now  be- 
come an  institution,  was  established  by  F. 
Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  at  Atlantic  City,  in  June,  1907. 
The  current  "Follies,"  which  is  in  two  acts 
and  sixteen  scenes,  has  been  staged  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  Leon 
Errol,  who  for  several  years  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  institution  as  a 
comedian  and  dancer,  staged  the  ensemble 
numbers.  George  V.  Hobart  supplied  the  book 
and  lyrics,  while  the  score  is  from  the  pen  of 
Raymond  Hubbell.  David  Stamper  and  Gene 
Buck  are  credited  with  the  interpolated  num- 
bers. Numerous  features  and  novelties  are 
promised  in  the  new  offering.  But,  as  is  his 
custom,  Mr.  Ziegfeld  will  not  describe  any  of 
the  surprises  he  has  in  store  for  first-nighters. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  entertainers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  presentation  of  the  piece.  The 
'•cast  will  include  Bert  Williams,  Leon  Errol, 
Vera  Michelena,  Louise  Myers,  Arthur 
Deagon,  Ed  Wynn,  Anna  Pennington,  Stella 
Chatelaine,  Walter  Percival,  J.  Bernard  Dyl- 
lon,  Johnny  Dove,  Herbert  Clifton,  Gladys 
Feldman,  Lottie  Vernon,  Dorothy  Newell, 
May  Carman,  Jean  Bernett,  Ruby  Lewis,  Mae 
Paul,  Addison  Young,  Arthur  Rose,  and  nu- 
merous others. 

Many  of  the  scenes  are  of  extraordinary 
structural  magnitude,  showing  some  of  the 
new  features  in  New  York's  building  progress. 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  is  said  to  have  fairly  outdone 
himself  in  the  number  and  variety  of  designs 
of  the  costumes.  The  Ziegfeld  Beauty  Chorus 
long  ago  became  a  top  standard,  and  this  sea- 
son the  chorus  surpasses  the  record  in  this 
particular. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  

"Everywoman"  at  the  Cort. 

Many  plays  of  many  kinds  have  won  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been 
another  produced  more  subtly  significant, 
more  deeply  impressive,  or  more  wonderful  in 
its  appeal  than  the  dramatic  spectacle. 
"Everywoman,"  which  Henry  W.  Savage  will 
offer  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  a  brief  return 
engagement  beginning  Sunday  night.  This  pe- 
culiar play,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
opera,  drama,  and  musical  comedy,  without 
belonging  to  any  one  of  the  three  classes,  is 
probably  Mr.  Savage's  most  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  stage. 

The  production  is  a  large  one  and  the  whole 
idea  has  been  developed  upon  a  huge  scale. 
The  company  consists  of  thirty-seven  princi- 
pals and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  super- 
numeraries, while  an  augmented  orchestra  is 
employed  to  interpret  the  musical  score  of 
twenty-six  numbers,  which  was  composed  by 
George  Whitefield  Chadwick,  dean  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  the  cast 
is  a  score  of  names  which  are  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  seasoned  theatre-goer. 
Among  them  are  Alice  Baxter,  Elmer  Grandin, 
Edna  Porter,  Emmett  C.  King,  Emmett 
Shackleford,  Hilda  Peters,  Hubert  Osborne, 
John    McKee,    and    Marguerite    Batterson. 

''Everywoman"  virtually  means  ever  woman. 
It  is  a  chapter  that  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  life  of  every  woman.  With  keen 
penetration  into  the  foibles  of  the  sex,  Walter 
Browne,  the  author,  has  laid  bare  a  portraiture 
while  deftly  analyzing  woman's  life.  The  les- 
son he  has  taught  is  a  strong  one  and  the 
best  proof  of  the  virility  of  the  play.  It  is 
now  in  its  fourth  year  and  it  is  estimated  that 
it  has  been  witnessed  by  over  four  million 
people.  Two  years  ago  it  was  presented  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  for  three  weeks.  The  return 
engagement  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  season.  Mr.  Savage  himself 
will  be  present  at  the  opening  performance 
Sunday.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  headline  attraction  Blanche  Ring,  who 
as  the  star  of  numerous  musical  comedies  has 
contrived  to  make  herself  one  of  the  greatest 
favorites  on  the  American  stage.  She  has  se- 
lected for  her  vaudeville  tour  "Oh,  Papa,"  an 
adaptation  by  Channing  Pollock  and  Rennold 
Wolf  of  Leo  Dietrichstein's  comedy,  "Vivian's 
Papa."  in  which  Miss  Ring  scored  one  of  her 
most  brilliant  triumphs.  She  brings  with  her 
her   own   supporting   company. 

Lamberti,  the  famous  musical  impersonator, 
will  uniquely  combine  his  two  great  talents. 
He  will  portray  Liszt,  Hollman,  Joachim, 
I  Strauss,  and  Gounod  at  the  same  time,  giving 
an  artistic  rendition  of  their  most  popular 
work  on  the  instrument  used  by  each  of 
them. 

Burdella  Patterson,  the  original  Fleurette 
and  the  original  Visions  D'Art,  will  present 
her  most  recent  creation  of  artistic  poses. 
Miss    Patterson    is    a    renowned    professional 


model  who  has  posed  for  the  leading  Euro- 
pean   sculptors. 

A  handsome  girl  and  a  fine  contralto  vo- 
calist will  be  heard  in  a  repertory  of  beautiful 
songs.  The  young  lady,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  conceals  her  identity  and 
insists  on  being  billed  simply  as  "The  Girl 
from   Milwaukee." 

Sonia  Baraban  and  Charles  C.  Grohs  will 
appear  in  a  series  of  dances  which  include 
their  own  whirlwind  trot,  which  is  said  to 
border  on  the  sensational. 

Cervo,  the  celebrated  piano  accordionist, 
will  play  a  variety  of  selections. 

Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  will  ap- 
pear in  another  of  the  famous  one-act  classics, 
entitled   "Grasping   an   Opportunity." 

With  this  programme  Joseph  E.  Howard 
and  Mabel  McCane  will  close  their  successful 
engagement.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

The  Marco  Twins,  popularly  known  as  "The 
Mutt  and  Jeff  of  Vaudeville,"  and  perhaps  the 
most  widely  advertised  comedy  couple  before 
the  public  today,  are  the  headliners  on  the 
new  eight-act  bill  which  opens  at  the  Pan- 
tages  on  Sunday.  The  act  of  the  oddly  mated 
pair  of  laugh-producers  is  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  sheer  nonsense  with  an  assortment  of 
boisterous  "horse-play"  which  keeps  an  au- 
dience in  a  continual  gale  of  hilarity  from  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.  The  twins  are  misfit  in 
size,  attire,  and  looks.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  they  have  been  pleasing  show  patrons 
with  their  quaint  and  eccentric  humor,  and 
their  present  vehicle  is  brought  up  to  date, 
with  a  prelude  of  "comedy  movies"  showing 
the  twain  in  a  series  of  canned  complications. 

Another  box-office  winner  is  "Her  Honor 
the  Mayor,"  a  sensational  and  thrilling  playlet 
said  to  be  founded  on  fact.  Will  Abrams  and 
Agnes  Johns,  local  stock  favorites,  will  inter- 
pret the  leading  roles. 

The  five  Musical  Nosses,  three  dashing  girls 
and  two  men,  will  offer  a  very  attractive  spe- 
cialty called  "A  Gala  Day  in  Old  Seville." 
The  act  is  prettily  costumed,  carries  a  special 
set,  and  the  Nosses  show  real  artistic  talent 
on  an  assortment  of  stringed  instruments. 

Ray  Lawrence,  an  impersonator  of  female 
types,  is  gifted  with  a  peculiar  soprano  singing 
voice,  and  wears  the  wardrobe  of  a  society 
debutante  with  grace. 

Howard  and  Mason,  comedy  men  of  dusky 
hue,  have  a  singing  and  dancing  act. 

Peggy  Bremmen  and  her  brother  will  do 
acrobatic  twists  in  an  act  which  they  term 
"The  Imp's  Playground."  With  two  other  fea- 
tures will  be  added  a  couple  of  comedy  Key- 
stone  pictures.  

Helen  Keller  Coming:. 
After  twenty  years  of  unremitting,  patient 
effort  and  study,  guided  always  by  the  genius 
of  her  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy, 
Helen  Keller  will  tell  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Cort  Theatre  the  story  of  her  life. 
Deprived  of  her  sense  of  sight  and  hearing 
and  the  power  of  speech  since  infancy,  Miss 
Keller,  now  in  her  early  thirties,  has  at  last 
acquired  a  speaking  voice  that  is  adequate  for 
public  addresses.  She  will  appear  at  the  Cort 
for  a  series  of  afternoon  lectures  beginning 
Thursday,  March  25.  There  have  been  other 
achievements  which  scientists  unanimously  de- 
clared would  be  impossible  for  her — the 
writing  of  several  successful  books  and  the 
graduation  from  Radcliffe  College — but  none 
pays  higher  tribute  to  her  patience,  intellect, 
and  cheerful,  sunny  nature  than  this  culmi- 
nation of  her  greatest  ambition. 


"Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  with  Alexander 
Carr  and  Barney  Bernard  at  the  head  of  the 
original  New  York  cast,  will  follow  the  "Zieg- 
feld  Follies"   at  the   Columbia  Theatre. 


The  final  performance  of  Gaorge  M.  Cohan's 

mystery  farce,  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  will 

be   given   at   the    Columbia   Theatre   tomorrow 

night. 

— .*♦*. 

It  had  always  been  Charles  Reade's  ambi- 
tion to  succeed  in  the  dramatic  field,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  trial  of  the  governor  of 
Birmingham  jail  for  gross  cruelty  to  the  pris- 
oners in  his  custody,  a  trial  which  held  all 
England  breathless  in  1855,  he  might  never 
have  produced  his  one  great  novel.  Reade, 
appalled  by  the  revelations,  made  a  study  of 
prison  conditions  and  wrote  "It  Is  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend."  It  became  popular  and  the 
author  kept  steadily  on  at  fiction  of  the  same 
realistic  type,  having  written  several  such 
books  before  his  great  work,  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  appeared  in  1861.  This  book 
of  course  is  of  such  extraordinary  merit,  often 
being  classed  as  the  finest  piece  of  historical 
fiction  in  the  English  language  and  second  in 
any  case  only  to  "Henry  Esmond,"  that  it 
will  make  the  author  go  down  in  literary  his- 
tory as  a  one-book  man.  After  nearly  twenty 
years  of  literary  struggle  he  had  reached  no 
heights  and  was  reduced  to  despair.  "Good 
God,"  he  once  said,  "had  it  not  been  for  the 
fellowship— which,  though  it  bound  me  to 
celibacy,  preserved  me  from  pauperdom — and 
a  mother's  generous  help  I  must  have  been  in 
the  workhouse  or  breaking  stones  on  the  high- 
way." 


THE   MUSIC   SEASON. 

Maggie  Teyte  to  Sing  Farewell  this  Sunday. 

Maggie  Teyte,  who  gave  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable concerts  ever  known  in  this  city  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  last  Sunday,  will  be  heard 
in  her  second  and  positively  last  concert  this 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  21,  at  the  same 
theatre. 

On  this  occasion  the  singer  will  be  heard 
in  two  operatic  arias  that  have  never  before 
appeared  on  concert  programmes  here.  These 
are  "In  Quelle  Trine  Morbide."  from  Puc- 
cini's "Manon  Lescaut,"  and  the  "Air  de  Mir- 
roir,"    from    Massenet's    "Thais." 

Then  there  will  be  a  group  of  five  compo- 
sitions by  Debussy,  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  works  of  this  modernist  Miss  Teyte  has 
no  rival.  Delightful  old  and  modern  Italian 
works  by  De  Fesche,  Scarlatti,  ParelH,  and 
Tosti,  old  French  chansonettes  and  modern 
works  by  Sibelius,  Quilter,  Homer,  and  Wood- 
man will   complete  the   offering. 

So  many  requests  have  been  received  for 
the  aria  "Depuis  le  Jour,"  from  "Louise," 
with  which  Miss  Teyte  is  identified,  that  the 
singer  will  give  this  as  an  extra  number. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s   and   the    Columbia    Theatre. 

Philippine  Constabulary  Band  Concert. 
Tomorrow  evening,  March  21,  the  prize- 
winning  Philippine  Constabulary  Band  will 
give  a  concert  in  Scottish  Rite  Hall,  com- 
mencing at  eight-fifteen  o'clock.  This  band, 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Exposition,  is  com- 
posed of  ninety  players,  full-blooded  Filipinos, 
who  have  been  trained  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree  that  the  organization  can  easily  be 
turned  into  an  orchestra.  The  band  won  the 
second  prize  in  a  world-contest  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  and  since  coming  here,  as 
part  of  the  contribution  of  the  Philippines  to 
the  Exposition,  has  been  playing  to  crowded 
houses  at  the  Fair  grounds.  Meeting  with 
such  success,  it  has  decided  to  give  the  public 
a  better  opportunity  to  hear  it,  and  this  con- 
cert is  the  result.  The  band  is  led  by  Cap- 
tain Walter  Howard  Loving,  an  unostentatious 
genius,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  who  is  said  to  be  a  revelation 
to  music-lovers.     The  programme  follows: 

Overture,    "Faust"    Wagner 

Suite,    "At   the    King's    Court"    ("Her    Ladyship, 
the     Countess,"     "Her     Grace,     the     Duchess," 

"Her  Majesty,  the  Queen") Sousa 

Cavatina     for     the     trumpet     from     "Robert     le 

Diable"    Meyerbeer 

Sefior   Leon    Roberto 

Poeme    Symphonique,    "Phaeton" Saint-Saens 

Gems  from  the  opera  "La  Traviata" Verdi 

Serenade,    "Les  Milliones  d'Arlequin" Drigo 

Gavotte  Elegante,  "First  Heart  Throbs".  .  Eilenberg 
Second    Hungarian    Rhapsody Li.-zt 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall — 
50  cents,   75   cents,   and   $1. 


Good  Friday  Concert  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

The  annual  Good  Friday  concert  at  the 
Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  California 
on  April  2,  promises  to  be  a  red-letter  event 
in  the  history  of  the  wonderful  open-air  au- 
ditorium. 

Professor  William  Dallam  Armes,  chairman 
of  the  faculty  committee  on  music  and 
drama,  will  have  charge  of  the  arrangements 
and  the  offering  will  be  a  programme  of  sacred 
and  serious  music  by  a  symphony  orchestra  of 
sixty-five,  to  be  followed  by  a  production  of 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  with  a  quartet  of 
splendid  soloists,  a  trained  chorus  of  250 
voices,  and  the  special  symphony  orchestra 
with  Giulio  Minetti  as  concertmaster,  the  en- 
tire programme  being  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Paul  Steindorff,  the  choragus  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Popular  prices  will  prevail,  the  rates  being 
$1.50  and  $1  in  the  reserved,  and  75  cents  in 
the  unreserved  section. 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam Dallam  Armes,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  

Julia  Culp  Coming  Soon. 
After  the  Teyte  concert  on  Sunday  after- 
noon Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  will  cease 
activities  until  after  Lent,  reopening  the  sea- 
son on  Sunday.  April  1 1,  with  Julia  Culp. 
Mine.  Culp  will  give  three  programmes  in  this 
city  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  for  which  spe- 
cial season   tickets   will  be  sold. 


Comes  to  Present  a  New  Grand  Opera. 

Rudolph  Aronson,  projector  of  the  New 
York  Casino  with  its  first  roof  garden  and 
manager  of  both  for  a  score  of  years,  has  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  with  a  view  of  pre- 
senting a  new  grand  opera  in  two  acts  entitled 
"Fedra,"  the  libretto  by  Alfred  Lenzoni,  and 
the  music  by  a  young  Italian  maestro,  Ro- 
mano Romani.  This  opera  recently  received 
in  Rome  first  prize  out  of  thirty-four  sub- 
mitted in  a  competition. 

Mr.  Aronson  was  the  first  to  present  in 
New  York  Mascagni's  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
and  he  feels  confident  that  in  "Fedra"  he  has 
discovered  a  successor  to  both  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci,"  which  he  hopes 
may  see  its  world's  premiere  during  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  period. 

In    addition    to    arranging    for   "Fedra"    Mr. 


Aronson,  on  account  of  war  conditions  abroad 
and  the  resultant  cancellation  of  a  tour  booked 
for  Scandinavia,  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
for  a  limited  number  of  appearances  in  con- 
certs and  opera  in  California  and  the  North- 
west Mme.  D'Alma  Chandler,  the  prima  donna, 
who  recently  made  a  pronounced  success  in 
H.ik   in  the  opera  "Adriana  Lecouvreur." 

Another  artist  procured  by  Mr.  Aronson, 
and  who  will  appear  as  soloist  and  conjointly 
with  Mine.  D'Alma  Chandler,  i.s  the  Danish 
pianist,  Mr.  Fritz  Scavenius,  disciple  of  the 
Norwegian  composer,  Edward  Grieg,  and  pro- 
tege of  Queen  Alexandra. 


Billie  Burke  will  play  an  engagement  at  the 
Columbia    Theatre    in    the   not    distant    future. 

AMUSEMENTS 


MAGGIE 

TEYTE 

Columbia  Theatre 

This  Sunday  aft,  March  21, 
at  2:30 
Tickets  $2,  $1.50,  $1. 

Mason  it  Hamlin  Piano  Used. 


COMING-APRIL  11,  16,  18 

JULIA  CULP 

The  Dutch  Lieder  Singer 


GRAND     CONCERT 

SCOTTISH  RITE  HALL 

(Corner   Sutter  and   Van    Ness) 

Philippine  Constabulary  Band 

(90  PIECES) 

Sunday  evening,  March  21st 

8:15  p.m. 
ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 

Prices,  50c,  75c,  and  $1.  Tickets  on  sale  at 
Scottish  Rite  Hall  Tcor.  Sutter  and  Van  Ness), 
Philippine  Pavilion    (Exposition  grounds). 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARREUL  STREET 

1U  ULiUlU  Belweeil  S|oek|OQ  and  PoweI[ 

Safesc  and  Most  MajmificentTheaue  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every  Day 

VAUDEVILLE  AT  ITS  GREATEST 

BLANCHE  RING  in  "Oh,  Papa."  arranged 
by  Channing  Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolf  from 
a  play  by  Leo  Dietrichstc-in;  LAMBERTI.  the 
Master  Musician;  HURUELLA  PATTERSON 
in  a  Series  of  Artistic  Poses;  "THE  GIRL 
FROM  MILWAUKEE."  a  Remarkable  Vo- 
calist; SONIA  BARABAN  and  CHARLES  C. 
GROHS  in  a  Dance  Repertory,  including  Their 
Whirlwind  Trot;  CERVO,  Piano  Accordionist; 
CRESSY  and  DAYNE  in  "GRASPING  AN 
OPPORTUNITY";  Last  Week,  JOSEPH  E. 
HOWARD,  Composer,  and  MABEL  McCANE, 
Dainty    Comedienne. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.      Phone — Dougla's   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  XLh^* 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Keg.   Mon.  Night,  March  22— Two  Weeks  Only 

Seats    now    on    sale    for    the    entire    engagement 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

GREATEST  SHOW  ON   EARTH 

ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES 

Staged    by    Leon    Errol 

Original    New    York  Cast  and 
100— ZIL'GFELH    HEAITIF.S— 100 

Coming — "Potash  and    Perlmutter." 


CORT. 


Leading  Theatre 

EUJS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Sat.    Night— "High    Jinks" 

Commencing  Sunday    Night,    March    21 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 

RETURN    ENGAGEMENT 

1  [enry    W.    Savage   offers   the   impr 

dramatic    spectacle 

"EVERYWOMAN" 

Augmented     Orchestra — 150    People    on     Stage 
Best    Seats   :?l   at   Wed.  and   Sat,    Mats. 

EXTRA— March   25,   -'<>.  28,   afternoons  only, 
lecture   by   Helen    Keller. 


PA  MT  A  rrC  MARKET  STREET 

All  1  ftUlid  Opposite  Maion 

Greatest  Laughing  Act  in  Vaudeville 

THE   WORLD   FAMOUS   MARCO  TWINS  as 

"  Mutt  and  Jeff  in  Vaudeville  '* 

"Her  Honor  the  Mayor" 

A     ■■  naational    and     tin  illing    polil  ical     pla3  let, 

prescnt<  I    by    \\  ill     Vbrams,     Vgncs 

Johns   and    <  !ompany 

Five  Musical  Nosses 
-A  Musical  Day  in  Old  1 1 
Several  Olhcr  Pantages  Features 
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March  20,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A  truly  delightful  "woman's  page"  reaches 
us  from  the  great  State  of  Maine.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  such  pages  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  the  variety  of  its  information  and 
the  bubbling  benevolence  with  which  it  is 
offered.  It  seems  that  any  correspondent 
aware  of  anything  likely  to  assuage  the  agony 
of  womanhood  in  general  is  cordially  invited 
to  send  it  along.  No  matter  what  it  is,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  hit  some  dear  sister  and  do 
d  in  the  place  where  the  pain  is.  The 
page  begins  with  an  unsolicited  recipe  for 
ladies  who  have  to  put  their  hands  in  cold 
water.  Pour  a  little  vinegar  into  the  palm 
and  then  wash  the  hands  in  cornmeal,  which 
must  be  kept  "in  a  convenient  place.*'  Do 
not  keep  it  under  the  floor  boards,  nor  in  the 
coal  cellar.  Keep  it  "in  a  convenient  place." 
And  be  sure  and  soak  your  vegetables  before 
cooking.  Then  they  will  "plump  out."  We 
shall  try  to  remember  that. 

Have  you  got  any  "old  sores  that  refuse  to 
heal"?  Are  you  troubled  with  "eczema  of 
the  scalp"?  Personally  speaking,  our  troubles 
are  not  of  this  kind.  We  get  an  occasional 
touch  of  hog  cholera  and  glanders,  complicated 
by  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  incipient  pro- 
fanity, but  we  are  none  the  less  grateful  for 
the  advice  to  use  celandine  ointment.  Tht 
next  paragraph  is  addressed  directly  to  moth- 
ers, of  whom  we  are  not  which,  but  in  the 
highly  unlikely  event  of  our  becoming  a 
mother — and  who  knows  in  these  days  of 
feminism  and  scientific  progress? — we  shall 
try  to  remember  that  "God  gives  us  our  pre- 
cious babes  pure  as  snow."  But  when  it  comes 
to  giving  advice  and  admonition  to  "out 
neighbors'  boys  and  girls"  we  feel  that  this 
may  make  trouble  and  we  shall  therefore  for- 
bear. But  if  you  get  a  "nail  or  barb  in  foot 
or  hand"  just  get  some  hot  ashes  and  water 
and  there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 

But  now  comes  a  paragraph  that  gives  us 
sincere  regret.  It  begins  insidiously  by  the 
seemingly  simple  question :  "'How  many 
know  that  the  root  of  milk-weed  is  a  first- 
class  remedy  for  dropsy?"  Not  guilty-,  my 
lord,  but  we  are  always  willing  to  learn. 
Very  well.  then.  First  catch  your  milk-weed. 
Put  it  in  a  bottle  "and  add  enough  good 
brandy  or  gin  to  extract  the  strength."  Xow 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  and  from  Maine, 
where  thev  make  the  prohibitionists  and  build 
dipsomaniac  homes  on  a  basis  of  population  ? 

The  next  paragraph  we  pass  unnoticed  be- 
cause there  is  a  suggestion  of  impropriety 
about  it  and  our  upbringing  was  a  pious  one. 
It  advises  a  certain  lady  to  use  prickly  ash 
bark  "for  those  troubles  she  writes  of."  Now 
when  we  were  young  we  were  taught  that  la- 
dies never  have  anything  the  matter  with  them 
except  headaches,  but  the  world  has  degene- 
rated since  then  and  we  ourselves  have 
learned  a  thing  or  two.  So  we  hurry  on  with 
averted  eyes  and  encarnadined  cheeks  like 
they  do  in  poetry.  But  there  is  no  harm  in 
saying  that  agrimony — whatever  that  may  be 
— is  fine  for  gallstones  and  it  "tones  up  the 
stomach"    something   wonderful. 

And,  by  the  way,  don't  eat  strawberries  and 
spinach  simultaneously  or  contemporaneously. 
If  you  do  you  will  get  a  fine  imitation  of 
shrapnel  fire  and  bayonet  charges  under  your 
pinafore.  Tea-leaf  poultices  are  fine  for  styes 
on  the  eye,  pineapples  for  whooping-cough,  and 
mutton  suet  boiled  in  milk  for  cholera  in- 
fantum. Saffron  will  cure  scarlet  fever,  and 
if  any  sister  knows  of  a  remedy  for  "small 
white  worms"  (on  plants  and  bulbs)  will  she 
kindly  say  what  it  is.  Rarely  have  we  seen 
such  a  compendium  of  useful  information.  It 
seems  a  duty  to  make  it  known. 


great  hardships  have  been  endured  and  sor- 
row has  saddened  all  hearts."  Now  wouldn't 
that  make  the  briny  drops  trickle  off  the  end 
of  your  nose  into  the  soup.  How  the  mothers 
of  men  must  be  suffering.  Just  see  how  gor- 
1  geously  they   are  dressed. 

"There  are  many  indications,"  we  are  told, 
"of   the   military   influence   in   the  new   suits," 
1  but  too  great  an   elaboration  of  "buttons  and 
braid"   has   been   avoided.     At  the   same  time 
"a    very    modish    style    is    originated    from    a 
navv    gabardine,    and   it   shows   how    effective 
military    decorations    may    be,    for    across   the 
I  front    wide   black   braid   is  prettily   strapped." 
]  Just  imagine   the   agony   mutely   expressed   by 
!  that  black  braid.     Then   we  are  told  that   "a 
i  straight,    upstanding     collar    accentuates     the 
,  military  origin   of  this  model,  while  the   ser- 
ried buttons  that  appear  down  the  centre  front 
also    suggest    the    uniform    of    the    soldier." 
Another  "well-liked  style"  is  the  "jauntily  cut 
'.  Zouave  jacket."     The  favorite  color  is  "Joffre 
!  blue,"   and   elsewhere  we   are  told  that  "regi- 
mental dress  is  suggested  in  the  triple  row  of 
buttons  that  distinguishes  the  front." 

And  so  it  goes.  These  selections  are  from 
a  single  newspaper  and  there  are  forty  more 
like  them.  They  could  be  matched  from  any 
other  newspaper  that  tells  us  "what  women 
are  doing." 


Tearfully  and  yet  hopefully  looking  forward 
to  those  happy  days  when  the  "mothers  of 
men,"  actual  and  potential,  will  banish  mon- 
strous war  from  our  midst  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  getting  their  pictures  into  the  news- 
papers, we  are  naturally  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  successive  steps  toward  that  most 
glorious  consummation.  What  a  time  it  will 
be  when  the  predatory  instincts  of  base  men 
are  confined  to  the  wheat  pits  and  stock  ex- 
changes and  when  nothing  more  deadly  than 
ejectment  notices  and  black-lists  will  be  al- 
lowed to  hurtle  through  the  air. 

And  so  obeying  this  new  and  optimistic 
urge  we  turn  our  attention  toward  those 
glowing  columns  in  Eastern  newspapers  de- 
scriptive of  "what  women  are  doing."  Of 
course  we  do  not  expect  to  be  told  all  that 
women  are  doing.  That  would  be  highly  un- 
desirable. But  we  may  get  a  glimpse  or  two 
by  way  of  stimulus  and  encouragement. 

But  just  at  the  moment  "what  women  are 
doing"  seems  confined  mainly  to  the  fashion 
The  "mothers  of  men"  are  all  there, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  so  to  speak.  But 
do  not  imagine  that  they  are  actually  diverted 
from  their  sacred  mission.  They  have  not 
forgotten  the  war.  They  are  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  their  task  by  momentary  frivoli- 
ties of  this  sort.  You  can  hear  them  sobbing 
all  along  the  line.  Indeed  it  is  the  war  that 
ma'  es  the  present  fashions  so  beautiful.  One 
w;  ier  tells  us  in  tearful  tones  that  "the  feel- 

the  emotions,  are  touched,  and  as  great 
is  wrung  from  infinite  pain,  so  the  new 

-    are   the    expression    of    a    time    when 


By  the  way,  here  is  an  alternative  for 
women  who  have  leisure  and  who  are  not  in- 
clined to  devote  it  to  "knitting  for  soldiers 
this  season."  Let  them  make  their  own  un- 
dergarments of  Pussy  Willow  silk  or  the 
Italian,  which  comes  by  the  yard.  With  the 
Watteau  roses  that  come  by  the  yard,  and  real 
lace,  which  is  ridiculously  cheap  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  just  now.  and  a  few  or  many 
yards  of  ribbon,  deft  fingers  turn  out  bodices 
and    skirts    or    bodices    and    bloomers    for    a 

i  third  to  a  half  of  what  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  them  in  one  of  the  specialty  shops  where 
only  they  could  be  bought.  The  envelope 
chemise  is  a  new  model  so  patly  named  that 
it  needs  no  description,  and  there  is  another 
consisting  of  a  straight  piece  of  material 
hemmed  top  and  bottom  with  a  drawstring 
run  through  the  top  hem,  and  bebe  ribbon 
shoulder  straps.  Now  it's  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  envelope  chemise  needs  no  descrip- 

]  tion,  but  it  does,  and  we  should  like  to  have  it. 


A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  says  that 
a  curious  instance  of  how  slightly  the  war  is 
affecting  some  interests  in  Vienna  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  written  on  December  7  by  the  di- 
rector of  "K.  K.  Hof-Operntheatre"  (the 
Royal  Imperial  Opera  House)  to  inquire  from 
an  agent  in  Paris  what  had  become  of  a  cer- 
tain tenor  (a  Russian)  with  whom  the  director 
had  made  a  contract  for  the  present  season. 
The  director  asks  if  the  tenor  is  ready  to  ful- 
fill his  contract.  "Because,"  he  continues, 
"you  know  a  tenor  is  always  a  tenor  and 
there  are  not  many,  especially  after  such  a 
war,  which  certainly  has  no  more  respect  for 
the  life  of  a  tenor  than  for  any  one  else." 
The  director  is  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  services 
of  his  tenor  while  the  war  lasts,  as  the  law 
against  trading  with  the  enemy  is  enforced  in 
France,  although  it  seems  a  dead  letter  in 
Austria. 


Art  in  America  aims  to  further  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  art  owned  in  this  coun- 
try, through  the  publication  of  scholarly 
articles  upon  these  objects  and  others  related 
to  them,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
many  treasures  which  have  enriched  Ameri- 
can private  collections  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though in  its  scope  Art  in  America  proposes 
to  cover  the  general  field  of  artistic  produc- 
tion, less  attention  will  be  given  to  classical 
and  modern  art  than  to  that  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  earlier  and  later  Renaissance,  in- 
cluding the  eighteenth  century.  The  art  of  the 
Near  and  Far  East  will  also  be  considered. 
This  does  not  imply  any  prejudice  against  pre- 
Christian  art  on  the  one  hand  or  contemporary 
art  on  the  other.  "Venetian  Paintings  in  the 
United  States"  will  be  continued  in  a  second 
installment  in  the  next  number,  reproducing  a 
number  of  pictures  by  Bartolommeo  in  Ameri- 
can collections.  This  is  the  first  considerable 
piece  of  art  criticism  in  several  years  from 
Bernhard  Berenson.  "Masterpieces  by  Goya" 
I  in  this  country  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
j  paper  which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue.  It 
is  a  suggestive  and  illuminating  appreciation 
|  of  the  art  of  the  great  Spaniard  by  Christian 
Brinton. 


The  special  winter  number  of  the  Studio. 
1914-1915,  will  be  devoted  to  "Sketches  by 
Samuel  Prout  in  France.  Belgium,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland."  and  will  be  ready  for 
publication  by  the  end  of  March.  There  will 
be  sixty-four  full-page  plates  in  all.  The 
drawings  of  Belgian  towns  have,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  particular  interest  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  include  some  of  the  noblest  of  the 
artist's  works.  His  views  of  Ghent,  Antwerp. 
Bruges,  Brussels.  Malines.  Tournay.  Louvain, 
and  I.iege  represent  nil  that  was  best  in  his 
art. 


Kind  Lajy — You  look  to  me  like  a  hard 
drinker.  Hobo — Oh.  no,  ma'am ;  it  comes 
easy  to  me. — Baltimore  American. 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 

Seven  Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
Shortest  Routes — Quickest  Time 

BEST  DINING  CAR 
IN  AMERICA 

Convenient   Connection  at 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Diego 


The  Coaster — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (^sStiST 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


StreetfV 


7:45  a.  m. 
10:55  p.m 


Valley  Express- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sratfon) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


10:40  a. 
7:20  a. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (s£)  4:40  p. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:55  a. 

Sunset  Limited — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (^JoT1)       5:00  p. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:45  a. 


m. 

m. 


m. 
m. 


m 

m. 


The  Owl— 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sbS^) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


The  Lark 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (Th^«^et)       8:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:45  a.  m. 


Sunset  Express — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (-SaJn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


9:00  p.m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares  and  Pullman  Berths 
ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  have  been  numerous  stories  of  "neu- 
tral" signs  in  American  saloons  and  restau- 
rants, but  here  is  one  of  a  cardboard  sign  in 
a  German  saloon  in  Chicago :  "Don't  talk 
war  here.  This  place  is  neutral.  If  you  can't 
say  something  good  of  the  Germans  keep  still." 


The  sleight-of-hand  performer  was  doing 
wonderful  stunts  on  the  stage.  He  had 
handled  cards  with  ease  and  dexterity. 
"Now,  will  any  one  in  the  audience  lend  me 
a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  ?"  he  asked.  And  the 
pawnbroker  in  the  fourth  row  at  once  replied  : 
"On  vat?" 


The  new  servant  was  being  shown  about  the 
place  by  her  mistress,  who  observed  that  the 
girl  seemed  unfamiliar  with  fingerbowls. 
Finally,  she  asked,  "Did  they  use  fingerbowls 
at  the  last  place  you  worked  ?"  "No,  mum. 
They  generally  washed  thimselves  before  they 
come  to  the  table,  mum." 


Some  of  the  reports  of  battles  are  quite  on 
a  par  with  the  following,  which  was  published 
as  a  sailor's  account  of  the  sinking  of  the 
German  cruiser  Blucher  recently  :  "When  the 
ship  was  sinking  I  jumped  clear  of  her  into 
the  terribly  cold  water,  which  was  full  of  dead 
men  with  shattered  limbs  who  were  crying  for 
assistance." 


An  aged  German  and  his  wife  were  much 
given  to  quarreling.  One  day,  after  a  par- 
ticularly unpleasant  scene,  the  old  woman  re- 
marked, with  a  sigh:  "Veil,  I  vish  I  vas  in 
heafen."  "I  vish  I  vas  in  a  beer-garden  !" 
shouted  her  husband.  "Ach,  ja,"  cried  the 
old  wife,  "always  you  try  to  pick  out  the  best 
for  yourself !" 

He  had  been  in  the  writing  game  for  some 
years  and  had  won  a  good  measure  of  fame. 
A  friend  dropped  in  on  him  one  day,  and 
thinking  to  say  the  right  thing,  remarked  his 
displeasure  over  the  roasting  which  the  au- 
thor's latest  work  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  critics.  To  his  surprise  the  other  said, 
"Yes,  but  they  didn't  roast  it  sufficient  to  in- 
sure  its  success." 


The  curtain  descended  slowly.  Hamlet 
had  died  a  beautiful  death  and  was  being 
carried  out  shoulder  high  and  by  his  loyal 
friends.  The  audience  sat  with  bated  breath, 
so  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. Not  a  whisper  was  heard  and  the 
silence  was  so  intense  you  could  hear  the 
beating  of  your  own  heart.  All  at  once  a 
shrill  whisper  was  heard  distinctly,  "My, 
aint   that   just  swell !" 


One  day  an  old  negro,  clad  in  rags  and 
carrying  a  basket  on  his  head,  ambled  into  the 
White  House  and  placed  his  basket  on  the 
floor.  Stepping  toward  President  Lincoln,  he 
said:  "Am  you  de  President,  sah?"  "I  am," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "If  dat  am  a  fac',  I'se  glad 
to  meet  yer.  Yer  see,  I  lives  away  up  dar  in 
de  back  o'  Virginie  and  I'se  a  poor  man,  sah. 
I  hear  dere  is  some  pervisions  in  de  Con'stu- 
tion  for  de  culled  man,  and  I'm  here  to  get 
some  ob  'em,  sah." 


The  preacher  was  a  young  man  and  nervous 
but  interesting.  He  was  making  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  home  life,  and  was  descanting  elo- 
quently on  the  evils  of  the  club,  telling  his 
congregation  that  married  men  in  particular 
should  spend  their  evenings  at  home  with  their 
wives  and  children.  "Think,  my  hearers,"  said 
he,  "of  a  poor,  neglected  wife,  all  alone  in 
the  great  dreary  house,  rocking  the  cradle  of 
her  sleeping  babe  with  one  foot  and  wiping 
away  the  tears  with  the  other !" 


A  worthy  vicar  in  a  rural  parish  had  waxed 
eloquent  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions 
one  Sunday  and  was  surprised  on  entering  the 
village  shop  during  the  week  to  be  greeted 
with  marked  coldness  by  the  old  dame  who 
kept  it.  On  asking  the  cause,  the  good 
woman  produced  a  half-crown  from  a  drawer 
and,  throwing  it  down  before  him,  said:  "I 
marked  that  coin  and  put  it  in  the  plate  last 
Sunday,  and  here  it  is  back  in  my  shop.  I 
knowed  well  them  poor  Africans  never  got 
the  money." 

Irvin    S.    Cobb   was    talking   in    Philadelphia 

about    the    German    "Jack    Johnsons,"    those 

deadly   shells   which   explode  with   tremendous 

discharge    of    greasy,     black    smoke.     "Those 

shells,"  said  Mr.  Cobb,  "are  to  ordinary  shells 

1  as  a  bucking  horse  of  the  plains  is  to  a  park 

I  hack.     A  tenderfoot  once  mounted  a  bueker  in 

1  Tin  Can.     He  was  hardly  on  before  he  was  off 

'.   again — off    over    the    bucker's    head.      'What's 

the      matter?'      said      Three-Finger      Hoover. 

'Why,      she      bucked,'      said      the      tenderfoot. 

!   'Bucked  ?'    said    Three-Finger.      'Bucked  ?      Go 

I  on!     She  only  coughed.'" 


said:  "There  is  only  one  logical  objection  to 
advertising,  and  that  is  the  one  offered  by 
Joe  Dolittle  of  the  Cinnaminson  general  store. 
'Joe,  why  don't  you  advertise?'  said  the  editor 
of  the  Cinnaminson  Scimitar.  'Because  I'm 
agin"  advertisin','  Joe  answered,  firmly.  'But 
why,  Joe,  are  you  against  it?'  said  the  editor. 
'It  don't  leave  a  man  no  time,'  said  Joe.  'I 
advertised  wunst  in  '90,  and  the  consequence 
wuz  I  didn't  have  time  to  go  fishin',  by  crinus, 
till  arter  McKinley's  second  election  in  1900.'  " 


Jean  longed  for  a  kitten  with  all  her  heart, 
but  mother  was  not  fond  of  cats,  so  her 
eager  pleadings  were  unrewarded  until  illness 
made  it  necessary  for  Jean  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. "I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you, 
Jean,"  said  her  mother.  "If  you  will  be  a 
brave  little  girl  about  having  your  operation, 
you  shall  have  the  nicest  kitten  I  can  find." 
Jean  took  the  ether  without  a  struggle.  But 
later,  as  she  came  out  from  under  the  anaes- 
thetic, she  realized  how  ^ery  sick  and  wretched 
she  felt.  The  nurse  leaned  over  to  catch  her 
first  spoken  word.  "What  a  bum  way  to  get 
a  cat !"  moaned  the  child. 


An  aged  and  much-traveled  tourist  was  re- 
lating experiences  of  his  travels  to  a  group 
of  friends,  when  a  blatant  young  man,  who 
had  himself  made  a  short  trip  through  Eu- 
rope, decided  that  it  was  about  time  to  come 
in  for  his  share  of  honors  as  a  great  traveler. 
"When  I  made  my  trip  through  the  Red 
Sea,"  the  young  man  interjected,  "we  dropped 
anchor  one  night  in  the  exact  spot  where 
Pharaoh's  hosts  were  engulfed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  morning  when  we 
heaved  up  the  anchor  we  discovered  that  one 
of  Pharaoh's  chariots,  which  had  for  years 
been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  was 
hooked  on  to  one  of  the  flukes  of  our  anchor. 
It  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation." 
"How  did  you  know  it  was  one  of  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  not  one  of  more  recent  vintage?" 
inquired  the  old  tourist.  "Oh,  that  was  easy," 
replied  the  noisy  young  man.  "You  see,  in 
one  corner  of  the  chariot  we  found  an  old 
coin  which  bore  the  inscription,  '2005  B.  C  " 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Mistaken  Identity. 
An  angel  flew  o'er  the  battlefield 

As  the  day  began  to  wane ; 
A  shrapnel  shell  brought  it  headlong  down — ■ 
They  thought  it  an  aeroplane. 

— Lh'ingston  Lance. 


Modern  Epitaphs. 
Oh,    shed   a   tear,    Bill    Hanks   lies   here; 

We'll    inform   you,    should   you    ask   it. 
That  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  touring  car 

And  they  took  him  home  in  a  basket. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Amos   Brown, 

He  tried  to  be  a  poet 
And   make   his  living  by   his  verse. 

He    starved    to    death,    you    know    it. 

— Dallas  News. 


F.   Irving   Fletcher,    at   a    dinner    of    adver- 


tisin 


,    irving    r  letcner,    at    a    uinner    01    auver- 
g  men   at  the   Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York, 


'  And  the  Greatest  ot  These." 
"The  cold  fact  of  hunger,"  said  Organized  Charity, 
Speaking  the  words  with  her  usual  clarity, 

"Isn't  the  point  in  this   matter  at  all. 
Before  we  encourage   a  beggar's  digestion, 
We  really  must  ask  him  this  vast  cosmic  question: 
Is  he  a  good  churchman?     Then  what  caused  his 
fall? 
Is   he    righteously   hungry,    or   starving    with    Mam- 
mon? 
Perhaps  he  has  gambled  at  chess  or  backgammon  ? 
If    so, 

We  must  know; 
And    although   it  may   grieve    us, 
We  can   not   sincerely    (we   trust   you    believe    us!) 
Resuscitate  folks  who  are  harsh  to  society, 
We   make   a  point   of  insisting   on  piety. 
That's    why   we   give   with    such    sanctified    rarity — 
Isn't  it  lovely?"  said  Organized  Charity. 

— Dana  Burnet,   in  Life. 


By  the  Side  of  the  Road. 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man; 
Let  me  peddle  the  grub  and  the  stuff  to  drink. 

As  only  a  landlord  can. 
Let  me  charge  them  a  price  that  will  quite  suffice 

To   make    me   a    millionaire. 
Let  me  gather  them  in  and  extract  their  tin 

By  selling  my  luscious  fare. 
Let  me  sell  them  the  comforts  their  hearts  desire 

When  they're  weary  and  dusty  and  hot. 
Let  me  sell  them  a  bed  for  a  ten-buck  note. 

And  charge  them  five  for  a  cot. 
Let  the  weary  travelers  stop  and   rest 

As  they  travel   to   and    fro. 
I    would  be  the  tired    sojourner's    friend 

So  long  as  he's  got  the  dough. 
I   would  sell  him  the  needed  gasoline 

At  seven  dollars  a  can. 
Give  me  a  roadhouse  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And    I'll   be   a   friend   to   man. 

— Milwaukee  News. 


"Why  are  you  for  the  Allies  ?"  a  friend 
asked  a  solemn-looking  individual  who  looked 
as  if  there  had  been  much  suffering  in  his 
life.  "Is  it  because  you  abhor  Prussian  mili- 
tarism ?"  "No."  "Is  it  that  you  fear  Ger- 
many's desire  to  expand,  to  absorb  foreign 
lands  ?  Is  it  that  you  dislike  the  German 
character?"  "No," 'replied  the  solemn-looking 
individual.  "Well,  why  are  you  for  the  Al- 
lies?" "Because,"  said  the  other  with  a  pen- 
sive air,  "I  once  ate  some  sauerkraut." — Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of    San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.    J.    F.    Boye    announces   the    engagement    of 

her  daughter.   Miss   Else  Boye.   sister  of  the   Misses 

rtha    Boye,    to    Mr.    Robert    Schaezlein, 

f    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert     Schaezlein.      Miss 

of  the  late   Mr.    T.    F.    Boye. 

from    Philadelphia   of  the   announce- 

'^agement  of  Miss  Phasbe  Clifton  to 

Harding,    Jr.      Miss    Clifton    is 

tlie   daughter   of    Mr.   Harry    Adams    Clifton.      Mr. 

son  of  Mrs.  George  Harding  and  a 

hrother  of  Miss  Lillian  Harding.     He  is  a  nephew 

of    Mrs.    Tames    Ward    Keeney    of    this    city.       The 

wedding    will    take    place    Monday.    April    5,    at    St. 

Tames   Cathedral   in   Philadelphia. 

The    wedding    of    Miss    Ernestine    McNear    and 

Mr.    George    Nickel    will    take    place    at    high    noon 

Tuesday.    April    6,    at    St.    Luke's    Church.      Mrs. 

■    S1 .    ;.  I    Miss 

McNear  as  matron  of  honor  and   Miss  Einnim  Mc- 

sister's    maid    of    honor.      The 

■     -  -    iaids  are  the  Misses  Marian  Crocker. 

Helen  Bertheau,  Beatrice  Nickel,  Gertrude  Thomas. 

Helen     Garret*,     and     Ruth     Haskins.       The    ushers 

will   be   the   Messrs.    Robin   Hayne.    Herbert   Payne. 

;eker.    George    Bowles,    Archibald    Johnson. 

and  Jack  Neville. 

News    comes    from    Portland    of    the    wedding    of 

Miss  Bessie  Selover  Bennion  to  Mr.  Tack  Noyes  of 

this    city.    Thursday    afternoon,    March    11.      Upon 

their  return   from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  ard  Mrs, 

;    will   reside  in  Portland. 

The   wedding  of   Miss  Patricia  Higgins  and   Mr. 

George    C.    I  hi    ti  ::-;    place    Saturday    at    the   home 

on    Filbert    Street   of    the   bride's   parents,    Mr.    and 

harles    C.    Higgins.      It    was    a   quiet   affair, 

only    relatives    and    a    few    intimate    friends    having 

been  present.      Mr.  Uhl  is  the  son  of  Mr.  George 

Uhl  an  r  of  Mr.  Adolph  Uhl. 

Miss  Leslie  Brown  of  Alameda  entertained  forty 
sts  at    tea    at    the   Hotel    Oakland   on    Thursday 
of  last  week.     The  honored  guest  was  Miss  Rathe- 
rine    Havens    of    Chicago. 

Mr.  Francis  1*.  Looihis,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  host  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland  on  Friday,  the  12th.  in  honor  of  former 
Yice-P  resident  Charles  \V.  Fairbanks.  Among 
se  1  resent  were  ex-Governor  Pardee.  ex-Gov- 
ernor Gillett,  Victor  Metcalf,  R.  M.  Fitzgerald, 
Alfred    Holman,    and    Walter    Lei  inert. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard  gave  a  children's  party 
Monday  after  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in 

honor  of  her  little  grandson.    Master  John    Bridg- 
man.  the  son  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Temple  Bridgman. 
Mrs.   Mountford   S.   Wilson  was  hostess  Monday 
at  a  bridge-luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

The  woman's  board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
dinner  Monday  evening,  March  22,  at  the  Cali- 
fornia building  in  honor  of  the  foreign  and  state 

—  ■oners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Havens  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  T-  Is  San  lay  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  their 
home  in  Oakland. 

s.   J    sej       Leroy  Nielson  was  hostess  Thursday 
inf   rmal  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
[rs.     Leopold     Heebner    was    the    complimented 
guest    Tuesday    afternoon   at   a   bridge-tea   given   by- 
Mrs.   William    Roth   at  her  home  on  Green   Street. 
Miss     Marian    Zeile    entertained    a     number    of 

-  Thursday  evening  at  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Ashcom  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    A.    Pope    gave    a    dinner 
heir  home  on   Pacific  Avenue 
>r    of    Judge    Lamar    and    Mrs.    Lamar    of 
Washington.    D.    C. 

Mrs.     Drury    Melone    was    the    guest    of    honor 

-      a    luncheon    at    the    Francisca    Club 

s.   Clara   L.    Darling. 

Mr.    ;.  race    E>.    Pillsbury    entertained 

a  numbei  Friends    Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner 

at    their   home  on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Wa  ter    Filer  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
rairmont  Hotel.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
-      -  ;    at  the  theatre. 
i£   the  complimented  guest 
.  r.oon   at  a  tea  given  by   Mrs.   Pren- 
e   at  her  home  on   Vallejo  Street. 
Miss    Kate    Brigbam  stess    Tuesday    even- 

dinner  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Lampre  left    the    following    day    for 

their  h  Massachusetts. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Cuyler  Lee    gave  a  dinner   Tues- 
day   evening    a  !el.      The    affair 
Miss    Arabella    Schwerin. 
rrick    Kohl    entertained    a    number    of 
al    the    the    dansant   at 
the    Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs  Mayer   gave  ?.   luncheon    at    the 

Francisca     Club     Tuesday,     when     a     dozen     friends 
hospitality. 
Mrs.  B  as  hostess  at  a  tea  Thurs- 


day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Emmeline  Wright  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  visiting  her  cousin.  Miss  Helen  Wright. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  will  give 
a  dance  Saturday  evening.  April  10,  in  honor  of 
the  visiting  polo  players. 

Miss  Josephine  Lindley  was  hostess  Friday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Spickers, 
who  recently  arrived  from  New  York  to  visit 
the    Exposition. 

Miss  Margaret  Goodrich  was  the  complimented 
guest  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  her 
cousin.  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  Jr.,  at  her  home 
on    Gough    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Russell  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on    Ocean   Boulevard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  of 
London. 

Captain  Lewis  Turtle,  U.  S.  A„  and  Mrs.  Turtle 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  Sunday  evening 
at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott  in  honor 
of  Captain  Francis  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  were  the  complimented  guests  Wednes- 
day evening  at  a  similar  affair  given  by  Captain 
William  H.   Monroe.   U.    S.   A.,  and   Mrs.    Monroe. 

Captain  F.  A.  Ramsey.  V.  S.  X.,  commander  of 
the  L".  S.  S.  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Ramsey  gave  a  the 
dansant  Wednesday  afternoon  on  board  ship. 

Captain  Frank  Bennett,  U.  S.  X..  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  entertained  a  large  number  of  friends  at 
a  masquerade  ball  Tuesday  evening  in  the  sail  loft 
at  Mare  Island. 

The  officers  of  the  LT.  S.  S.  St.  Louis  were 
hosts  Saturday  at  a  the  dansant  on  board  the 
ship,    which   is  stationed  at   Verba  Buena. 


MAKING  POWDER 

ClbsolvLtely  ~Pwre. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have  gone  East 
to  spend  a  few  weeks.  They  have  joined  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Spencer    Eddy  at  the   Ritz-Carlton. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  has  returned  from  Woodside, 
where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker. 

Prince  Nicholas  Engalitcheff  has  been  spending 
the  past  week  at  Coronado,  having  left  here  after 
a  brief  visit.  He  will  soon  return  to  his  home 
in    Paris. 

Miss  Eleonora  Sears  arrived  last  week  from 
Coronado  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan. 

Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Lolita  Armour,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Chicago  after  an  extended  visit  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. En  route  East  they  spent  a  few  days  in 
this  city. 

Mrs.  Gay  Lombard  will  arrive  shortly  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  join  her  husband,  who  has 
rented  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lombard  may  decide  to 
reside   here  permanently. 

Mrs.  George  Doubleday  will  arrive  Wednesday 
from  Xew  York  and  will  visit  her  mother,  Mrs. 
James  Moffitt,  Sr.,  in  Oakland  and  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt, 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  MacFarlane  have  come 
from  Honolulu  to  spend  several  weeks  visiting 
the    Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  Milburn,  Miss  Kathe- 
ryn  Steele,  and  Mr.  Rene  La  Montaigne  have  re- 
turned to  Xew  York  after  a  few  weeks"  stay  in 
Canada,  where  they  remained  during  the  polo 
tournament. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  is  expected  home  early  in 
April  from  the  East,  where  she  has  been  spending 
several    months    with    friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  S.  Goodrich  are  settled 
in  their  new  home  on  Broadway,  where  they  will 
reside   during   the   next   two   years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner,  who  have  come 
from  Xew  York  to  visit  the  Exposition,  are  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth.  Mrs.  Heebner 
was  formerly  Miss  Metha  MacMahon. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Collins  of  Honolulu  is  visiting  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kittredge,  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  arrived  in  Xew  York 
from  Europe,  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
past  six  months  with  her  daughter,  who  is  the  wife 
of  the  Honorable  John  Ward.  After  a  brief  visit 
in  the  East  Mrs.  Reid  will  come  to  California  and 
will  spend  the  summer  in  her  country  home  at 
Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Welch  and  their  two  sons 
are  expected  shortly  from  Xew  York  to  visit  Mr. 
Welch's    mother,    Mrs.    Berthe    Welch. 

Mrs.    Clara   Sutro    English,  who  arrived   recently 
from    Paris,   is   established   at   the    Stanford    Court. 
Mr.     Roderick     Macleay    arrived     Monday    from 
Portland,    Oregon,    and    is    visiting    his    brother-in- 
law  and  sister.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin,  Jr.,  are  established 
in  an  apartment  on  Bush  Street.  Mrs.  Martin 
was  formerly  Miss  Barbara  Bromwell  of  Oakland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  are  planning 
to  come  from  Xew  York  to  spend  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Baker  is  the  mother  of  Mr.  William  P. 
Fuller,  Jr.,  and  the  sister  of  Mr.   Roy  M.  Pike. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  McLean,  Miss  Anita 
McLean,  and  Mr.  Charles  McLean  are  the  latest 
arrivals  at  the  Xew  York  State  building,  where 
several  of  the  commissioners  and  their  families  are 
established. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Jackling  sailed  a  week  ago  in  his 
yacht  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  Alaska.  He  was  ac- 
companied  by   a   number  of   Eastern    friends. 

Mr.  At h. .I!  McBean  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visit    in    Portland,    Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Fqss  arrived  on 
Monday  from  Boston  for  a  visit  of  six  weeks  with 
Mrs.    Wilfrid    B.    Chapman,    Mrs.    Foss's   mother. 

Dr.  Gill  Wylie.  Mrs.  Gill  Wylie,  and  their  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sims  Wylie. 
departed  Monday  for  Seattle,  where  they  will  visit 
relatives  en   route  to  their  home  in  New  York. 

ig    the    polo    enthusiasts    who    have    arrived 
'  oronado  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Rum- 
sey    and    Mrs.    Watson    Webb.       Mrs.    Rumsey    was 
fornterly    Miss    Mary    Harriman. 

Kear-Admiral    George    C.     Reiter.    U.    S.    X.     (re- 


tired), is  in  this  city  to  visit  the  Exposition  and 
is  a  guest  of  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Admiral  Baron  Dc-wa.  Imperial  Japanese  Navy, 
Admiral  Baron  Sotokichi  Uriu.  I.  J.  X..  and  Mrs. 
Uriu  have  returned  from  the  south  and  are  the 
guests  of  the  United  States  government  while 
here. 

Colonel  John  S.  Parke,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re- 
lieved of  the  command  of  the  Twentieth  and  has 
been   given    the    Ninth    Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Charles  K.  Xulsen,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Xulsen  are  here  from  Texas  and  are  the 
guests  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Frederick  S.   Palmer. 

Mrs.  Sturges,  wife  of  Captain  Edward  Sturges, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wilder 
of  Honolulu  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Sturges  (for- 
merly Miss  Montgomery  of  San  Francisco),  is 
living  at  Fort  Meyer,  Virginia,  where  Captain 
Sturges   is   on  duty. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Jouett,  C.  A.  C,  Fort 
Winfield  Scott,  is  detailed  as  additional  member 
of  the  general   court-martial. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Harry  C.  Hale,  U.  S.  A., 
is  relieved  from  the  Seventeenth  and  assigned  to 
the  Twentieth   Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  S.  Eastman,  U.  S.  A„ 
arrived  recently  en  route  to  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
relieve  Captain  Robert  M.  Brambila  as  quarter- 
master. 

Captain  Francis  Lincoln,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  have  given  up  their  quarters  at  Fort  Win- 
field  Scott  and  will  be  the  guests  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Tobin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Tobin  until  their 
departure  to  their  new  station  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Virginia. 

Lieutenant  Harry  J.  Weeks,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Weeks  have  arrived  from  Texas  and  are  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Weeks's  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Captain 
Stephen  Ogden  Fuqua  and  Mrs.  Fuqua,  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. Lieutenant  Weeks  will  play  in  some  of 
the  polo  games  at  the  Exposition. 

Colonel  L.  M.  Brett.  U.  S.  A.,  is  in  the  city 
and   a  guest  of  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Chamber  Music  Concert. 
Mr.  Hother  Wismer  has  arranged  the  fol- 
lowing attractive  programme  with  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Hughes,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Stanislas  Bern, 
"cellist,  for  the  chamber  music  concert  at  ] 
Sorosis  Club  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  March 
23:  Trio  in  D  major,  Op.  70  ((Beethoven); 
violin  solos,  *'La  Chasse"  Caprice  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste-Cartier-Kreisler),  Suite,  Op.  11  i  Carl 
Goldmark).  Hother  Wismer;  violin  and  vio- 
loncello ( Passacaglia-Handel-Halvcrson  i,  Mr. 
Wismer  and  Mr.  Bern;  trio  in  D  minor,  Op. 
32    (Arensky  i. 


The  home  of  Dr.  James  Eaves  and  Mrs. 
Eaves  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Eaves,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Helen  Leavitt,  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Brad- 
ford  Leavitt   and   Mrs.   Leavitt. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Waterloo 
Ford  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
son.  Mrs.  Ford,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Con- 
stance Davis,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Davis  of  Berkeley. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  home  in  Philadelphia  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Fletcher  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Frances  Brooks,  is  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  J.  C.   W.  Brooks,   TJ.  S.  A. 


EGGS— the  famous  "JUST  LAID"— shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal.. 
R.  R.,  2C. 


On  the  Roadside. 
The  door  of  a  straw-roofed  cot  is  barred 

And  the  bearded,  dark-clad  sentries  stand, 
Keeping  their  grim,   ungracious  guard 

At  a  vacant  house  in  a  stricken  land. 
A   rose-bush   trained   by  fair   hands  to   cling 
Where  the   prisoner   goldfinch  loved   to  sing 

Is  crusht.     In  the  boxwood-bordered  bed 

The  flowers  are  bruised  and  dead. 

Along  the  road   on   a  trampled  sward, 

The  rough-tossed  goods  of  a  cottage  lie, 
Sweet  proof  of  tyranny's   coarse   reward 

For    earnest  labor   and   purpose  high. 
A  mother  hushes  her  babe  to  sleep. 
And  croons  the  sorrow  she  may  not  weep: 

Silent  the  father  stands  aside 

In  his  calm,  courageous  pride. 

Rugged  and  proud  he  stands,  his  knee 
Clasped   by  a  timid   but   fearless  child. 

Xo    faint-souled    mourner   of   fate   is   he; 
His  home  dismantled,  his  hearth  defiled. 

Can  bring  no  tear  to  the  blazing  eyes 

That  turn  from  earth  to  the  melting  skies: 
He  knows  that  strength  for  the  poor  is  there, 
And  the  strong  lips  quiver  in  prayer. 
— From    "Poems    for    Loyal   Hearts,"    by    William 
Liiingston. 

The  Roadway  of  My  Heart. 
A  big  road  circles  round  the  world,  sure  fine  it  is 

they  say, 
But   the  little  boreen    of  my   heart   runs  lone  and 

far  away. 
'Tis    winding    over   weary    seas   with    many   a   sigh 

beset, 
But  Oh,  of  all  the  roads  I  know  it  is  the  dearest 

yet. 

By  common  ways  and  common  homes  and  common 

graves  it  goes. 
But  no  one  knows  its  beauty  like  the  soul  within 

me  knows; 
Its   dawns   are    drenched    with   dews    from    heaven, 

its   nights  are  tearful   sweet. 
And  sometimes   One  long  crucified    walks  there  to 

guide  my  feet. 

It    leads    me    down    by    purple    hills    where    fairies 

sport  o'  nights, 
It  shows  me  many   a  hawthorn  lane,   the  scene  of 

dead    delights, 
It    clothes    again    with    living    fire    the    faces    laid 

away 
Beneath  the   cold  of  grass  and  mold,    my   road  of 

yesterday. 

O    twilit  boreen    of  my  heart,    the   world    is   vague 

and  vast, 
But  you  are  holy  with  the  balm  of  all  my  hallowed 

past; 
You   thrill  me  with    the  touch   of  hands  my  hands 

were   wont   to   hold. 
You  lure  me  with  the  lilt  of  dreams  I  dreamed  and 

lost  of  old. 

The  hig,  big  road  of  the  world  leads  on  by  many 

a  stately  town, 
But    the     little    boreen    of    my    heart    keeps    ever 

drifting  down 
By  common  ways  and  common  graves  and  common  ; 

homes,  but  Oh  I 
Of   all   the   road    in   life   it   is   the  sweetest    road   I   | 

know.  — Teresa   Brayton.        \ 


FARMER  to  CONSUMER 

UNBLEACHED  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

1914  Crop,  delivered  20/  pound 

Special  attention  given  small  orders. 
Samples  sent  on  request. 
FRANK  W.  BANCROFT,  Concord,  Cat 


San  Francisco's  Newest  Hotel 

Hotel  Plaza 

FACING  THE    PLAZA  OF  UNION  SQUARE 

400  Rooms,  American  and  European  Plan 

Hotel  Plaza  is  the  centre  of  the  city's  shop- 
ping and  theatre  district. 

The  hotel  is  convenient  to  main  line  cars  to 

all  depots  and  docks,  eight  minutes  ride  to  the 

Exposition  by  car  passing  the  door. 

Managing    Proprietor : 

JOHN  G.  BARKER 

Formerly  Co-Proprietor  Hotel  Stewert 

Assistant    Manager : 

ROBERT  J.  ROBDVSON 

Formerly  Hotel  Stewart 


Telephone  Sntter  61-4 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


-A  — 

Motor  Coach 

to  the 

FAIR  OR  BEACH 

Is  a  Most  Enjoyable  Outing 

Try  it  for  10c 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 

136-1 50  Fremont  Street  Phone  Sntter  1 730 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  Mar.  20,1915 

S.  S.  Shinvo   Maru Saturday,  Apr.  3,1915 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  May  1,  1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  May  22,  1915 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip    tickets    at    reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg.', 
625    Market  St.  W.    H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


HONOLULU 

$1  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  tfive  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco!.  The  most  attractive 
«pot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
neamers  U0.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  March  30  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands  Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class.  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St..  San  Franciico 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


March  20,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  police  believe  that  the  attempt  to  blow 
up  an  apartment  house  at  2438  Jones  Street 
Monday  night  was  the  work  of  boys.  The 
building:  is  owned  by  Ignatius  Trapini,  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Fish  Company.  The 
motive  for  the  crime  the  police  are  unable  to 
learn.  

Captain  Frank  H.  Ainsworth,  former  ip 
spector  of  immigration  at  Angel  Island,  has 
won  his  fight  for  a  rehearing.  The  new  hear- 
ing was  granted  by  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner Caminetti,  to  whom  Captain  Ainsworth 
had  appealed.  Since  his  dismissal  Ainsworth 
has  waged  a  bitter  fight  for  a  rehearing. 


The  San  Francisco  Working  Boys'  Club,  at 
600  Oak  Street,  was  thrown  open  for  public 
inspection  on  Tuesday  last.  The  club  is  be- 
ing started  by  Reverend  R.  W.  Townley  of 
the  Dominican  Fathers,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hanna,  and  is  in- 
tended for  boys  working  in  San  Francisco, 
whose  education  is  in  a  formative  stage,  and 
who  need  supervision  after  their  working 
hours.     The  club  will  accommodate  forty  boys. 


struction  of  criminals'  weapons  ;   No.   36,  pro- 
viding that  salary  raises  shall  be  delayed. 


The  Sutter  and  Polk  Street  Exposition  line 
of  the  United  Railroads  is  now  being  routed 
from  the  ferries  via  Sutter  Street  to  Polk, 
thence  to  the  Exposition.  Permission  was 
granted  by  the  public  utilities  committee  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  ratified  by  the 
board. 


Specifications  for  the  alteration  of  the 
Third  Street  bridge  over  the  channel  have 
been  prepared  by  the  city  engineer.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $8000,  of  which  the  city  is  to 
pay  $5000.  The  remaining  $3000  will  be  paid 
by  the  United  Railroads,  which  will  use  the 
bridge  instead  of  that  at  Fourth  Street.  The 
alteration  is  needed  to  fit  the  bridge  for  the 
United  Railroads  cars,  as  well  as  for  general 
traffic.  

The  finance  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $200,000  for  the  preliminary  work  in 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  which  will  be  begun 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  valley  is  to  be 
cleared  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  preparations 
are  to  be  made  for  flooding  it.  City  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy  has  planned  this  work,  which 
will  cost  about  $2,000,000,  but  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  the  scheme  will  be  worked  out 
gradually.  

Superior  Judge  Crothers  has  made  a  de- 
cision by  which  the  heirs  of  the  late  Attorney 
Thomas  M.  Osmont  have  full  legal  right  to 
the  title  of  the  property  near  the  Southern 
Pacific  depot,  valued  at  approximately  $3  000,- 
000.  The  suit  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
A.  Heydenfeldt  and  her  two  children,  who 
claimed  that  Attorney  Osmont  had  obtained 
.the  title  to  the  property  by  subterfuge. 


Official  notice  of  the  demoting  of  Frank  H. 

!  Lamed,  assistant  commissioner-general  oi 
immigration,  has  been  received  by  Samuel  W. 
Backus,   commissioner   of  immigration   at  An- 

_  gel  Island.  Lamed  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
inspector  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Ellis  Island. 
Alfred  Hampton,  son  of  Governor  Wade 
Hampton,  was  appointed  to  the  vacated  posi- 
tion.   

A  settlement  on  a  basis  of  only  a  few  cents 
on  the  dollar  is  the  promise  held  out  to  200 
creditors  of  the  J.  Charles  Green  Advertising 
Company.  The  firm's  total  liabilities  are 
about  $350,000,  and  the  available  assets  under 
$100,000,  according  to  James  Irvine,  the 
heaviest   creditor. 


George  Ross  Wells,  for  many  years  well 
known  as  citizen  and  attorney  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, died  Tuesday  afternoon  at  his  home, 
100 1  Pine  Street,  after  an  illness  of  five 
months.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Samuel  M. 
Wilson,  pioneer  California  attorney,  in  whose 
office  he  completed  his  preliminary  studies  of 
the  law.  He  was  aged  sixty-nine  years,  and 
has  lived  here  for  half  a  century.  At  twenty- 
seven  he  became  associated  with  the  Bonanza 
kings — Mackay.  Fair,  and  Flood — remaining 
with  them  until  the  dissolution  of  the  firm. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


On  the  steamer  Mongolia,  which  has  just 
arrived  in  port,  has  come  Siam's  exhibit. 
The  building,  which  in  every  detail  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Far  East,  has  been  sent  in 
"knockdown"  form,  or  in  prepared  sections 
ready  to  be  set  up  on  the  site  selected.  The 
structure  when  completed  will  represent  a 
cross-shaped  shrine,  in  the  construction  of 
which  is  displayed  the  best  Siam  has  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  teak,  sandalwood,  and  rare  hard- 
woods of  many  other  varieties.  This  exhibit, 
which  is  brought  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Commissioner  Duke  of  the  Siamese  royal 
commission,  was  displayed  in  detail  before 
the  King  of  Siam  before  it  left  Bangkok  on 
February  25,  and  has  his  approval  as  a  repre- 
sentation   of   that    country's    products. 


non-gold-producing  counties  of  the  state,  these 
two   exhibits   form   a   great   attraction. 


Crowds  of  Exposition  visitors  witnessed  on 
Monday  the  dedication  of  the  Guatemala 
building.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  en- 
tertainment at  this  event  was  the  rendering  of 
several  selections  by  musicians  brought  here 
from  Guatemala.  The  instruments  used  by 
these  musicians  are  of  the  native  design  and 
differ  from  anything  in  use  in  other  coun- 
tries, chief  among  them  being  the  marimba, 
which  resembles  the  xylophone,  but  is  much 
sweeter  in  tone.        

Fresno  County  celebrated  its  dedication  day 
on  Tuesday,  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
event  unique  in  many  ways.  The  county  dele- 
gates arrived  in  two  special  trains,  and  the 
first  manifestation  of  their  enthusiasm  was 
in  the  form  of  an  automobile  parade  which 
ended  at  the  Inside  Inn,  where  the  delegates 
received  their  visitors.  Other  events  on  the 
programme  of  the  day  were  the  serving  of 
raisin  cake  and  raisin  punch  and  the  giving 
away  of  10,000  packages  of  Fresno  raisins, 
ending  at  night  with  a  special  display  of 
fireworks.  

North  Dakota,  which  has  won  not  a  little 
praise  for  being  the  first  of  the  states  to  com- 
plete its  building  and  to  install  its  exhibit,  had 
its  dedication  ceremonies  on  Tuesday.  Only 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  this  state  selected  the 
site  for  its  building  at  the  junction  of  the 
Avenue  of  the  Nations  and  the  Marina,  and 
last  fall  saw  the  building  finished  and  in  Feb- 
ruary the  exhibits  were  in  place.  Special 
recognition,  therefore,  was  accorded  the  state 
on  its  day  of  dedication  for  its  promptness. 


Pacific  Service  Day  at  the  Exposition  on 
Monday  was  celebrated  by  6000  officers,  di- 
rectors, stockholders,  and  employees  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  who  formed 
a  parade  early  in  the  day  outside  the  Fill- 
more Street  entrance  to  the  grounds  and 
marched  six  abreast  to  the  Band  Concourse, 
led  by  John  A.  Britton,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company.  There  they 
were  welcomed  in  speeches  by  Mayor  Rolph 
and  by  President  Moore  of  the  Exposition. 
The  men  and  women,  all  connected  with  the 
corporation,  who  made  this  day  one  of  the 
events  of  the  Exposition  thus  far,  came  from 
every  part  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
from  scores  of  little  towns  up  and  down  the 
state,  and  from  little  mountain  hamlets  where 
the  company  has  its  power  dams  in  the 
Sierras.  

On  Thursday  Kansas  officially  opened  its 
building  with  fitting  ceremonies,  participated 
in  by  citizens  of  the  state  and  Kansans  who 
are  now  residents  of  California.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  largely  of  speeches  from  prom- 
inent Kansans  who  had  participated  in  the 
work  of  representing  their  state  at  the  Ex- 
position, and  of  appropriate  musical  selec- 
tions. Thomas  J.  Straub,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Society  of  California,  acted  as  chair- 
man.   

A  bevy  of  Washington's  prettiest  girls  made 
that  state's  day  a  memorable  one  on  Friday 
of  last  week  by  serving  out  portions  of  salmon 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who  besieged  the 
building  for  this  delicious  memento.  Until  a 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon  great  numbers  of 
the  30,000  people  who  had  gained  admission 
to  the  grounds  that  day  came  and  went  in 
the  Washington  pavilion  and  either  partook  of 
salmon  served  on  dainty  paper  plates  or  re- 
ceived some  of  the  5000  sealed  tins  that  were 
given  away.  Apples  and  cider,  too,  helped  to 
advertise  the  productivity  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  

The  commissioners  of  the  Japanese  exhibit 
with  characteristic  far-sightednecs  have  es- 
tablished a  bureau  in  their  pavilion,  adjoining 
the  tea  house  on  the  Avenue  of  Nations  for 
dispensing  information  to  Exposition  visitors. 
Data  that  will  assist  the  public  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  present  exhibit,  but  also  regard- 
ing interesting  trips  that  may  be  taken  by 
tourists  in  Japan,  is  graciously  supplied. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,"  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING   AND  DESIGNING   ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL,  REINFORCED   CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

loves  tieatioas — Reports — Plans — Spec  ific  alio  ns — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG..  S.  F.,  CAL. 

•  Consulting  Enztnttr  far  J.  E.  Krajl  &  Som.  Arthiticti. 


Thomas  R.  Marshall  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
day.  The  event  will  take  place  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  at'ten-thirty  o'clock.  The  alumni  will 
join  with  the  faculty  and  students  in  the  pro- 
cession which  every  year  winds  from  the  front 
of  the  University  Library  up  the  hill  under 
the  eucalyptus  trees  to  the  theatre.  Since  the 
theatre  seats  eight  thousand,  a  general  invita- 
tion has  been  extended  to  the  public  to  be 
present. 


Old  Lady — Just  look  at  that  dear  boy  danc- 
ing and  whispering  to  his  mother — like  a 
sweetheart !  The  Dear  Boy — For  Heaven's 
sake,  mater,  buck  up  !  You  move  like  a  load 
of  bricks  ! — Life. 


A  suit  by  L.  A.  Crandall,  oil  well  operator, 
against  Captain  William  Matson.  to  recover 
oil  stocks  valued  at  $400,000  will  go  to  trial 
before  Superior  Judge  Hunt  on  March  29. 
Crandall  charges  Matson  with  having  312K 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Honolulu  Oil  Company, 
valued  at  $300,000,  and  a  similar  number  of 
shares  of  the  Hawaiian  Oil  Company,  valued 
at  $100,000,  which  belong  to  him.  Captain 
M:tlson  in  his  answer  to  the  suit  declares  that 
the  stock  is  not  nearly  so  valuable,  denies  that 
it  belongs  to  Crandall,  and  avers  that  Cran- 
dall owes  him  $10,106. 


On  Monday  the  Massachusetts  building  was 
dedicated,  with  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  pre- 
siding at  the  ceremonies.  The  affair  was 
probably  the  most  elaborate  of  the  many  dedi- 
cations of  state  buildings  that  has  thus  far 
taken  place.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
represented  by  thousands  of  her  people,  who 
filled  the  building  early  in  the  day  to  take  part 
in  the  event.  The  address  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Commissioner  Alexander  Sedgwick 
of  Boston,  after  which  John  E.  Daniels,  leader 
of  the  Boston  Quintet,  accompanied  by  John 
C.  Manning,  gave  a  song  recital  in  the  Blue 
Room  of  the  building. 


THIRTY  -  FIVE  -  YEAR  -  OLD  WHISKY. 
Old  Private  Stock  from  the  warehouses  that 
did  not  burn  in  1906.  A  limited  amount  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  package  at  $10 
per  gallon.  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co.,  Est.  1852, 
429-37  Jackson  St..  San  Francisco. 


A  touching  note  of  sentiment  was  added  to 
the  ceremonies  of  dedication  of  the  Nether- 
lands building  on  Thursday,  when  Commis- 
sioner-General H.  A.  Van  Voren  Torchiana 
brought  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  the 
greetings  of  Wilhelmina,  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  His  message  brought  forth 
cheers  from  the  thousands  present  for  the 
queen  and  her  country.  The  Netherlands 
building  aims  in  a  small  way  to  visualize  the 
resources  and  commercial  importance  of  Hol- 
land and  its  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  Com- 
missioner-General Torchiana,  who  is  the  con- 
sul from  the  Netherlands  in  San  Francisco, 
in  a  speech  thanked  the  people  of  the  city  for 
the  privilege  that  has  been  extended  to  Hol- 
land to  exhibit  its  culture  thus  before  the 
Western  world.  President  Moore  of  the  Ex- 
position took  this  occasion  to  present  Holland 
with  a  bronze  medal  in  gratitude  for  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Fair. 


Lincoln  Beachey.  after  ten  years  of  success- 
ful aerial  navigation,  lost  his  life  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  his  new  monoplane  collapsed 
at  a  great  height,  plunging  him,  with  the 
wrecked  machine,  into  the  bay  between  two 
tranports  lying  in  their  docks.  The  body  was 
recovered  through  the  agency  of  a  diver  from 
'  the  battleship  Oregon.  The  funeral  was  held 
On    Wednesday.  

Less  than  one-third  of  the  voters  went  to 
;  the  polls  at  Tuesday's  election.  Of  the  thirty. 
I  six  proposed  charter  amendments  the  follow- 
ing carried:  No.  1,  abolishing  the  dollar-tax 
,  limit ;  No.  6,  extending  the  time  on  delinquent 
,  taxes ;  No.  21,  giving  school  superintendent 
vote  on  education  board;  No.  23,  requiring  de- 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
opened  its  doors  on  Tuesday  to  all  Exposition 
visitors  with  a  formal  dedicatory  ceremony 
in  the  building  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
state  pavilion  section.  George  B.  Scott,  vice- 
president  of  the  local  association,  was  chair- 
man of  the  day.       

The  splendid  Canadian  pavilion  houses  an 
exhibit  which  has  won  the  enthusiasm  and 
admiration  of  the  thousands  who  have  visited 
the  building.  Nothing  like  it  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Exposition,  for  in  its  arrangement  and 
display  it  occupies  a  position  lay  itself.  This 
exhibit,  owned  by  the  government,  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  thought  and  planning — the 
perfection  of  many  previous  Canadian  ex- 
hibits. The  panoramic  views,  so  intensely 
lifelike,  typical  of  the  varied  forms  of 
Canadian  outdoors,  are  so  wonderful  that  they 
charm  the  beholder.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  are  also  splendidly  to  the 
front,  and  the  many  industries  are  shown  in 
an  interesting  manner.  The  Canadian  build- 
ing is  a  great  favorite  with  visitors. 

Among  the  mineral-exhibiting  counties  of 
California,  Tuolumne  stands  out  proudly  and 
prominent.  Her  display  of  quartz  and  nug- 
gets is  exceptional.  A  dazzling  array  of  rich 
quartz  specimens,  flanked  with  huge  blocks  of 
fine  milling  ore,  is  one  of  her  splendid  attrac- 
tions in  the  California  building.  Siskiyou 
County  also  has  a  very  choice  gold-ore  dis- 
play.     To    Easterners    and    visitors    from    the 


St.  Patrick's  Day  attracted  73,548  visitors 
to  the  Exposition  grounds.  Chronologically 
the  principal  events  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  ran  thus:  St.  Patrick's  Day  horse 
show  at  the  Exposition  Livestock  Forum  at 
twelve-thirty;  St.  Patrick's  Day  athletic 
events,  Exposition  Stadium,  at  two  o'clock ; 
special  illumination  and  fireworks,  all  lights 
green,  at  seven-thirty  o'clock ;  grand  concert 
and  ball  at  Civic  Centre  Auditorium  at  nine 
o'clock ;  performance  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  McKen- 
zie's  trick  horse,  Quarrie  Denmark,  at  the 
Auditorium    at    ten-thirty    o'clock. 


Perfect  weather  attracted  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  polo  game  on  Tuesday.  The 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  team,  composed  of 
.F.  S.  von  Stade,  C.  C.  Rumsey,  T.  le  Boutel- 
lier,  II,  and  Malcolm  Stevenson,  defeated  the 
San  Mateo,  California,  team,  composed  of  \V. 
G.  Devereaux,  T.  J.  Driscoll.  Will  Tevis,  Jr., 
and  W.  S.  Hobart,  five  goals  to  four  and  a 
half.  

Official  statistics  of  attendance  for  twenty- 
five  days  show  that  1,700,789  persons  passed 
through  the  gates  during  that  time.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  taken  up  to  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day last  the  attendance  exceeded  that  of  either 
the  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  Expositions,  the 
nearest  to  San  Francisco  figures  being  St. 
■  Louis,  which  in  its  first  twenty-four  days  fell 
1 1 5,000  short  of  equaling  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  a 
similar   length   of  time. 


Vice-President  as  Charter  Day  Orator. 
On   next    Tuesday   morning,    March    23,    the 
University    of    California    will    celebrate    the 
anniversary      of      its      birth.       Vice-President 


DINNER  DANCE 

in  the 

GOLD  BALLROOM 

PALACE  HOTEL 

THURSDAYS 

7:30  to  1:00  p.m. 

$3.00  PER  PLATE 
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HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 
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Hotel  Oakland 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds 
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EUROPEAN  PLAN 
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Japan--  China --Philippines- 
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Pears5 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  oar  own  breeding  fborougfifj  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Bock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 

V 

THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 
WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


"What  was  Adam's  punishment  for  eating 
the  apple?"  "He  had  to  marry  Eve,  didn't 
he?" — Life, 

"Does  your  wife  grieve  much  over  her  first 
husband's  death  ?"  "Not  so  much  as  I  do." — 
Baltimore   Sun. 

Sympathizing  Friend — Didn't  you  find  it 
hard  to  lose  all  your  money?  Hardup — No; 
easiest  thing  in  the  world. — Town   Topics. 

"Why  have  you  called  in  expert  account- 
ants ?"  "People  have  begun  calling  our 
cashier     'Honest     Bill     Jinks.' " — Philadelphia 

Ledger. 

"So  you  worked  your  way  through  college  ? 
Your  father  must  be  proud  of  you."  "Not 
much !  He's  the  man  I  worked." — Boston 
Evening   Transcript. 

Crawford — I  understand  that  his  matri- 
monial difficulties  have  been  settled.  Grab- 
shazc — Yes ;  wife's  relatives  have  agreed  to 
maintain  strict  neutrality. — Life. 

Chatty  Plumber  (to  lady  of  the  house) — 
Yus,  mum,  we're  living  in  terrible  times;  a 
horful  war,  'igh  prices,  'eavy  taxes,  and  up 
to  now  not  one  burst  pipe. — London  Opinion. 

"Does  your  daughter  play  Mozart?"  we 
asked,  displaying  unusual  erudition.  "I  be- 
lieve so,"  she  replied  deprecatingly,  "but  I 
think  she  prefers  auction." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

"But  your  fiance  has  such  a  small  salary; 
how  are  you  going  to  live  ?"  "Oh,  we're  go- 
ing to  economize.  We're  going  to  do  without 
such  a  lot  of  things  that  Jack  needs." — Buf- 
falo Courier. 

Fogarty — I'll  bet  ye  th'  Rooshians  are  be- 
ginnin'  t'  feel  th'  loss  iv  vodka.  Flaherty — 
Don't  ye  lose  any  slape  over  it.  Mar-rk  me 
wur-ruds,  they'll  retake  it  agin  before  long ! 
— Dallas  News. 

"Good  gracious,"  exclaimed  a  vicar  as  he 
met  a  village  laborer  wearily  pulling  a  loaded 
wheelbarrow,  "it  would  be  much  easier  if  you 
pushed  it."  "Yus,  but  I'm  sick  o'  the  sight  o* 
it." — Western  Mail. 

The  Nervous  Guest  (asked  to  sit  next  to 
his  hostess  and  opposite  the  goose) — Am  I  to 
sit  so  close  to  the  goose?  (suddenly  feeling 
this  may  be  misunderstood)  er — I  mean  the 
roast  one. — New  York  Sun. 

"Do  you  know  your  way  around  Europe  ?" 
"Yes;  you  can  go  by  way  of  Spitsbergen  to 
the  north,  or  through  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  south.  I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to 
go  around." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Old  Scotchwoman — The  last  steak  I  got 
frae  ye  I  could  hae  soled  ma  boots  wi'  it. 
Butcher — And  why  did  ye  no  dae  it?  Woman 
— So  I  wid  if  I  could  hae  got  the  pegs  tae 
gang  through  it. — Boston   Transcript. 

District  Visitor — And  how  are  you  today, 
Mrs.  Jones?  The  Patient — Not  at  all  badly, 
thank  you,  ma'am.  The  doctor  is  doing  his 
best.  I've  told  him  there  will  be  nobody  to 
pay  him  unless  I  get  well. — Cardiff  Western 
Mail. 

"In  politics,"  said  Senator  Sorghum,  "you 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder."  "In 
what  manner?"  "Well,  as  a  rule,  the  first 
thing  you  do  is  to  shake  the  ladder  in  an 
effort  to  dislodge  the  fellows  ahead  of  you." 
— Washington  Star. 

The  Victim — Ptomaine  poisoning,  eh?  Well, 
I  surely  was  a  blame  fool  to  eat  the  stuff. 
The  Doctor — But,  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  es- 
tablish yourself  as  a  recognized  epicure  with- 
out a  touch  of  ptomaine  now  and  then. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Ethel — Jack  told  me  that  he  never  loved 
any  one  before.  Marie — Well,  excuse  me  for 
saying  so.  dear,  but  he  and  I  were  once  en- 
gaged. Ethel — Oh,  I  didn't  ask  him  about 
engagements ;  I  only  asked  him  about  love. — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  Old  Skipper — Don't  you  come  tellin' 
me  none  of  your  cock-an'-bull  yarns  about 
waves  eighty  feet  high.  Why,  I've  been  at 
sea,  man  an'  boy,  for  nigh  on  fifty  years,  and 
I  never  saw  none  no  higher  than  forty.  The 
Young  Sailor — Ah,  but  see  'ow  things  'ave 
gone  up  since  then  ! — Punch. 

"What  is  your  reason  for  believing  in  the 
nebular  hypothesis?"  asked  the  man  who  is 
always  seeking  information.  "I  don't  know 
that  I  exactly  believe  in  it."  replied  the  scien- 
tist. "But  after  a  man  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  finding  out  what  it  is,  it  seems  a 
shame   to  contradict   it." — Buffalo   Courier. 

"Is  dem  you-all's  chickens?"  "Cohse  dey's 
my-all's  chickens.  Who's  chickens  did  you 
s'pose  dey  was?"  "I  wasn'  s'posen'  nuffin' 
about  "em.  But  I  jes'  say  dat  it's  mighty 
lucky  dat  a  chicken  won'  come  a-runnin'  an' 
a-waggin'  its  tail  when  its  regulah  owner 
whistles,    same    as    a    dog." — Washington    Star. 

"What  are  you  so  worried  about  ?"  "My 
rich  uncle  wants  to  see  me  about  his  will  and 
I'm  afraid  if  I  tell  him  that  1  am  doing  well 
that  he  will  leave  his  money  to  his  poor  rela- 


tions, while  if  I  say  that  I'm  not  doing  well 
he'll  leave  it  to  a  worthier  one  than  myself." 
— Philadelphia   Ledger. 

Sportsman — Is  the  hunting  good  here? 
Guide — Yep.  Better  than  the  findin'. — Colum 
bia  Jester. 

Mother — Why  don't  you  yawn  when  he 
stays  too  long?  He'll  take  the  hint  and  go. 
Daughter — I  did,  and  he  told  me  what  beauti- 
ful teeth  I  had. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Did  you  make  any  money  out  of  that  land 
development  stock  you  bought  ?"  "Not  yet, 
but  it  looks  good.  I  found  out  so  much  about 
the  company  that  they  took  me  into  the  firm." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Young  Actress — I  am  going  to  get  married 
and  I  would  like  you  to  make  a  big  story 
about  it.  Dramatic  Editor — I  don't  see  just 
how  I  can.  Young  Actress — Oh,  3Tes,  you  can; 
you  can  have  a  great  headline  saying :  "Act- 
ress Marries  for  the  First  Time  in  Her  Life  !" 
—Puck. 

<♦> 

Scenes    rem  the  Millennium. 

An  elevated  station.  Train  stops  to  take 
on  usual  crowd.     Conductor  speaks : 

"Take  your  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
there  is  no  hurry,  I  assure  you.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  find  seats 
for  all  of  you.  .  .  .  Take  the  dog  right  in, 
sir,  certainly.  It  has  as  much  right  to  a 
place  in  the  car  as  a  human  being.  .  .  .  Let 
me  hold  your  baby,  madame,  while  you  look 
after  the  other  children.  I  have  four  seats  for 
you  right  up  in  front,  where  it  is  cool.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  wait  just  a  second,  sir,  I  will  come 
right  back  to  help  you  with  your  baggage. 
Here  is  a  dollar  bill  I  think  you  must  have 
dropped,  sir.  Don't  thank  me,  sir ;  it  is  no 
1  more  than  my  duty,  and  I  am  happy  to  restore 
it  to  you.  .  .  .  And  now,  if  you  are  all 
settled  and  comfortable,  I  will  start  the  train 
with  your  permission." 

The  side  door  of  a  cottage.  Laundry  man 
delivers  bundle   and  speaks : 

"Madame,  here  is  this  week's  laundry  and 
forty-five  cents.     We  are  making  no  charge  for 


the  work  this  week,  and  are  giving  j'ou  a 
commission  on  your  business  besides.  We^ 
trust  that  you  will  find  the  work  satisfactory. 
There  are  no  pins  in  any  of  the  shirts.  TheJ 
hosiery  and  silk  underwear  have  not  been 
starched,  and  all  the  collars  that  were  the  least 
frayed  on  the  edges  have  been  replaced  with 
new  ones  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  make. 
All  holes  in  the  lace  curtains  have  been  care- 
fully darned,  and  the  torn  edges  of  the  bed- 
spreads have  been  painstakingly  hemmed. 

"We  assume  all  responsibility  for  the  wear 
and  tear  on  everything  and  will  always  make 
it  good.  Call  us  up  at  any  time,  and  we  will 
get  your  work  and  do  it  for  you  the  same 
day.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good- 
afternoon." 

The  box-office  of  a  first-class  theatre.  The 
ticket-seller  is  speaking  to  a  patron: 

"Seats  for  tonight  ?  Certainly,  sir.  And 
may  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  how  many  ? 
Two  ?  Thank  you,  sir.  How  would  the  fifth 
row,  parquet,  on  the  aisle,  suit  you  ?  Youtj 
would  rather  have  the  sixth  row  ?  Let  me 
see.  I  regret  to  tell  you  that,  upon  consulting 
my  sales  book,  I  find  that  the  end  seats  of 
the  sixth  row,  parquet,  are  taken.  But  as 
they  have  been  reserved  by  particular  friends 
of  mine,  I  shall  call  them  up,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  wait,  and  see  if  they  will  not 
be  willing  to  take  those  in  the  fifth  row  in- 
stead, so  that  you  may  have  the  sixth.  Ex-' 
cuse  me  just  a  few  moments."  (Business  of 
calling  up  friends  over  telephone.) 

"Well,  sir,  my  friends  express  great  delight 
at  being  able  to  accommodate  you  with  their 
seats  in  the  sixth  row,  and  it  gives  me  un- 
qualified pleasure  to  be  able  to  hand  you  dupli- 
cate checks  for  those  same  seats.  Yes,  we 
have  eliminated  all  sidewalk  speculators,  sir, 
and  all  seats  must  be  obtained  at  the  box- 
office.  We  have  also  reduced  the  price  of  all" 
the  best  seats  to  fifty  cents  for  the  best  plays. 
Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Good-day." — Tozvn 
Topics. 


Husband — Here's  an  article  on  how  to  avoid 
wars.  Wife — I  suppose  it  suggests  that  people 
remain  single. — Canadian  Courier. 
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Procrastination  in  Alaska. 

The  experiment  in  railroad  ownership  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Alaska  is  not  making  a  good  start.  One  trouble 
is  that  the  Administration  does  not  seem  able  to  make 
up  its  mind  what  it  wants  to  do.  And  there  is  some 
reason.  It  appears  that  the  pioneer  railroad  builders 
selected  the  best  routes  and  started  building  on  them. 
Hence  to  acquire  a  system  really  worth  while  entails 
buying  those  roads,  namely  the  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern,  which  follows  the  Copper  River  Valley, 
and  the  Alaska  Northern,  300  miles  to  the  west,  which 
started  for  the  Susitna  Valley.  The  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern  has  a  mileage  of  196  and  the  Alaska 
Northern  72.  The  Copper  River  is  owned  by  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  combination,  the  Alaska  Northern 
by  a  group  of  Canadian  banks. 

In  1912  a  commission  was  sent  to  Alaska  to  report 
on  the  railroad  situation.  It  reported  a  plan  for  two 
systems,  projected  up  the  valleys  above  named,  recom- 
mending mileage  construction  from  the  northern 
termini  of  each  existing  road.  Last  year,  disregarding 
the  early  report,  this  Administration  created  the  Alas- 
kan Engineering  Commission  to  go  north  and  do  the 
work  over  again.    It  would  appear  that  the  commission 


has  found  nothing  that  the  earlier  commission  did  not 
find.  The  new  commission  has  spent  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars.  Its  report  has  been  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  declines  to  make  that  report 
public. 

It  appears  that  in  the  meantime  the  Administration 
is  dickering  with  the  owners  of  both  existing  roads  to 
take  over  their  property.  But  it  has  only  $2,500,000 
cash  with  which  to  do  business,  $500,000  left  over  from 
last  year's  million  appropriated  and  $2,000,000  appro- 
priated this  year.  While  Congress  has  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $35,000,000  in  Alaskan  railroad  con- 
struction, doubt  exists  as  to  the  right  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  obligate  the  government  in  a  sum  greater  than 
the  available  cash  resources.  Probably  the  Administra- 
tion is  making  a  convenience  of  this  quibble  to  the  end 
that  it  may  have  time  to  so  shape  things  up  as  to  buy 
the  Morgan-Guggenheim  properties  without  making  a 
public  scandal.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  do  this.  And 
very  naturally  the  Administration  shies  away  from  the 
criticism  which  must  follow  the  taking  off  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's hands  of  an  unprofitable  investment.  But  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  in  Alaska  this  year  some  activity  is 
necessary,  and  none  appears  in  sight.  Supplies  ought 
to  be  purchased,  work  laid  out,  cargo  carriers  chartered. 
Probably  nothing  will  be  done.  As  usual  where  Alaska 
is  concerned,  there  must  be  more  waiting. 


The  Alameda  Bond  Campaign. 

There  is  need  for  plain  speech  in  the  matter  of  Ala- 
meda County's  failure  to  make  good  the  pledge  of  a 
million  dollars  for  the  Exposition  made  by  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  four  years  ago.  The  pledge 
never  was  a  promise  of  a  million  dollars  or  of  any  other 
sum;  it  was  a  pledge  upon  the  part  of  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  support  a  movement  to  bond 
Alameda  County  in  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  in 
the  aid  of  the  Exposition. 

In  the  campaign,  which  ended  last  week,  the  project 
failed.  A  majority  of  the  voters,  with  a  good  margin 
to  spare,  supported  the  proposition.  But  the  law  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
this  ratio  was  not  forthcoming.  But  the  pledge  of  the 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  honorably  kept. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber,  the  campaign  was 
ardently  supported.  Everything  that  could  be  done  was 
done  to  redeem  the  promise. 

San  Francisco  and  the  managers  of  the  Exposition, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  have  largely  to  blame  themselves 
for  the  failure  in  Alameda  County.  Common  sense, 
common  courtesy,  and  a  very  little  tact  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  would  easily  have  won  the  campaign  on  the 
east  side.  The  Exposition  managers  took  the  attitude 
that  Alameda  County  owed  them  a  million  dollars  and 
that  she  should  be  punished  for  delinquency.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Exposi- 
tion people  to  treat  the  Alamedans  neglectfully  or  con- 
temptuously. In  the  ceremonial  of  inauguration  and 
in  all  other  formalities  Alameda  County  was  left  out. 
From  the  beginning  there  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  purpose 
to  slight  and  neglect  Alameda  County — at  least  it  so 
seemed  to  the  Alamedans.  Theoretically  the  Oakland 
side  of  the  bay  was  represented  in  the  management  of 
the  Exposition  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown ;  but  Mr.  Brown, 
although  nominally  a  resident  of  Oakland,  practically 
lives  in  Santa  Barbara  County  and  has  no  close  identi- 
fication with  East  Bay  business  interests.  The  death, 
over  four  years  ago,  of  another  representative  of  Ala- 
meda County  left  a  vacancy  in  the  directorate  which 
the  board  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  fill. 

But  worse  than  all  this,  in  its  adverse  effect  upon 
Alameda  County  sentiment,  was  the  constant  and  cheap 
raillery  indulged  in  by  every  tomfool  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  who.  without  wit  enough  to  be  amusing,  had 
the  brutality  to  be  offensive.  Every  Oaklander  who  has 
come  to  San  Francisco  within  the  past  half-year  has 
found  it  necessary  to  meet  with  such  grace  as  he  could 


muster  coarse  railleries  on  the  score  of  Alameda 
County's  "welching"  propensities.  At  its  best  it  was 
a  sneer;  at  its  worst  it  was  a  lie.  The  effect  in  the 
creation  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  East  Bay 
people  was  most  grievous.  If  men  of  poise  were  not 
affected  by  it,  it  remains  to  be  added  that  not  all  men 
come  under  this  classification.  Many — and  their  votes 
all  counted — were  driven  into  opposition  by  the  coarse 
and  sustained  raillery  of  damphool  jokers,  minus  sense, 
minus  wit,  minus  taste,  minus  every  element  of  social 
understanding  and  of  the  civil  decencies  of  life. 

We  observe,  now  that  the  Alameda  County  bond 
proposition  has  failed,  that  the  coarse  jokesmith  is 
still  on  the  job.  He  is  trying  to  be  funny  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  Alameda  County  man  he  meets.  The 
manners  of  it  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience;  but  the 
policy  of  it  is  worse.  San  Francisco  needs  to  make 
friends,  not  to  alienate  them.  She  needs  especially  to 
cultivate  good  relationships  in  the  region  just  across 
the  bay.  A  good  connection  with  Alameda  County  is 
no  small  part  of  the  necessary  breath  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's life.  She  would  better  understand  it;  she  would 
better  learn  that  better  manners  and  sounder  policies 
would  better  serve  her  interest. 


Blockades. 

International  law  does  not  help  us  very  much  in  our 
efforts  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  incidental  to 
a  hostile  blockade.  These  laws,  if  indeed  they  are 
worthy  at  all  of  that  name,  were  compiled  at  a  time 
when  war  was  innocent  of  the  long-range  gun,  of  the 
submarine,  and  the  aeroplane.  Conditions  have  changed 
so  radically  as  to  render  nearly  obsolete  many  of  the 
arrangements  that  were  once  considered  effective,  al- 
though we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  war  and  law  could 
ever  be  persuaded  to  lie  in  the  same  bed.  They  are 
mutual  contradictions. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  conclusions  that 
have  been  reached  by  nearly  all  the  experts  who  have 
tried  so  to  interpret  the  law  that  it  shall  fit  the  present 
situation.  As  to  the  essential  nature  of  a  blockade  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all.  The  power  declaring  an  effective 
blockade  has  the  right  entirely  to  close  its  enemy's  ports 
against  all  commerce  of  every  kind,  whether  carried 
by  neutral  ships  or  not.  There  is  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion of  contraband  or  flag. 

But  the  mere  declaration  of  a  blockade  is  not  enough. 
First  of  all  it  must  be  an  effective  blockade,  which 
means  that  it  must  be  practically  impossible  for  a  ship 
to  creep  through  the  lines.  Secondly  it  must  apply  to 
the  ships  of  all  countries.  There  must  be  no  discrimi- 
nation. 

Now  Great  Britain  has  not  declared  a  blockade 
against  Germany.  She  carefully  avoided  that  word,  al- 
though it  seems  now  to  be  used  from  authoritative 
sources.  If  we  are  inclined  to  dispute  over  words  we 
may  say  that  there  can  be  no  blockade  where  no  block- 
ade has  been  formally  announced,  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  formal  announcement  the  seizure  of 
American  ships  is  illegal.  That  is  a  point  for  the 
jurists.  If  they  shouid  decide  that  a  blockade  dc  facto 
is  sufficient,  that  it  may  go  under  the  name  of  embargo, 
that  it  may  exist  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration 
to  that  effect,  then  there  is  no  ground  for  legal  com- 
plaint, although  the  moral  grievance  is  just  as  great. 

But  there  is  another  point,  and  a  more  difficult  one. 
It  was  once  held  that  a  blockaded  coast  must  be  within 
range  of  the  blockading  guns,  but  that  rule  is  ad- 
mittedly obsolete.  But  it  has  never  been  replaced. 
There  is  now  no  rule  as  to  the  location  of  the  blockading 
ships.  They  may  station  themselves  wherever  they 
please,  and  they  may  intercept  ships  at  any  point  upon 
their  voyage,  although  there  are  some  authorities  who 
deny  this  and  who  say  that  the  seizure  must  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  blockaded  coast.  At  the  same  time 
can  be  no  rule  demanding  that  blockading  ship- 
place  themselves  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  - 
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or  within  range  of  guns  that  can  sink  them  with  one 
shot. 

There  is  still  another  point.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  block- 
ader  to  seize  neutral  ships  bound  for  a  neutral  port? 
The  reply  once  more  must  be  in  the  affirmative  and 
upon  the  high  authority  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  so  decided  in  a  case  that  seems  analo- 
gous. The  blockading  fleet  may  seize  neutral  ships 
bound  for  a  neutral  port  if  it  believes  that  the  cargoes 
of  those  ships  are  intended  for  their  enemy.  Such  ships 
must  then  be  brought  before  a  prize  court,  which  will 
determine  whether  their  cargoes  were  actually  so  in- 
tended. Thus  a  Spanish  ship  bound  for  Rotterdam 
would  be  liable  to  seizure  on  suspicion  that  her  cargo 
was  intended  for  Germany.  However  morally  unjust 
such  a  procedure  may  be  it  is  the  law  as  interpreted 
today. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Great  Britain  re- 
frained from  declaring  a  formal  blockade,  assuming  that 
her  recent  statements  do  not  amount  to  a  formal  declara- 
tion ?  For  this  there  may  be  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  she  can  not  declare  a  blockade  against  all  nations 
alike,  seeing  that  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  prevent  sea 
traffic  between  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  a  blockade 
must  make  no  discrimination.  Secondly,  a  technically 
correct  blockade  demands  that  all  ships  seized  must  be 
confiscated  as  blockade  runners  if  they  are  found  to 
carry  cargoes  intended  for  the  enemy.  Xow  Great 
Britain  has  announced  that  she  will  purchase  such 
cargoes,  and  this,  in  a  sense,  would  vitiate  a  blockade. 

Xow  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  neutral  na- 
tions of  today  must  necessarily  hold  themselves  bound 
by  an  international  law  that  is  largely  obsolete  and 
that  depends  for  its  interpretation  upon  experts  who 
often  disagree.  There  may  be  certain  higher  laws  of 
an  unwritten  equity  that  demand  to  be  heard,  and  since 
most  of  the  nations  now  at  war  have  more  or  less 
thrown  international  law  to  the  dogs  there  is  perhaps 
no  good  reason  why  neutral  countries  should  show 
anv  superstitious  reverence  for  a  code  that  has  so 
largely  lost  its  meaning.  Individual  opinion  in  such  a 
matter  will  depend  largely  on  predilection,  but  when  we 
are  inclined  to  talk  of  "flagrant  irregularities"  in  thi§ 
matter  of  a  blockade  it  is  just  as  well  to  face  such 
facts  as  existing  laws  are  willing  to  disclose.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  a  thing  is  unpleasant  and 
unjust  that  it  is  therefore  illegal. 


sive  as  an  ideal.  The  Republican  moved,  and  moved 
fast,  but  it  moved  forward.  It  kept  abreast  of  the  ex- 
panding national  virtues  and  it  was  content  to  leave 
the  vices  to  their  appropriate  journalistic  affinities. 
And  to  be  able  to  do  all  this  from  an  obscure  Xew 
England  town  is  no  small  achievement.  It  shows  .what 
can  be  done  by  a  man  who  not  only  believes  in  the 
higher  human  instincts,  but  is  willing  to  bet  on  them, 
by  the  man  who  is  as  eager  as  any  one  to  print  "what 
the  people  want,"  but  who  is  incurably  certain  that 
they  want  decency. 

The  question  why  we  have  not  more  newspapers  like 
the  Republican  may  be  left  to  the  sociologist.  Possibly 
that  same  question  is  being  asked  in  a  good  many  daily 
newspaper  offices  where  yeasty  consciences  are  stirred 
by  the  chorus  of  praise  given  to  Samuel  Bowles.  Surely 
it  must  be  unpleasant  to  realize  that  one's  editorial  ef- 
forts are  received  with  an  almost  unanimous  sneer, 
that  they  make  people  sick,  that  they  smell.  Probably 
we  shall  get  better  newspapers  when  we  learn  to  ask 
for  them,  when  we  recognize  that  the  silent  endurance 
of  abominations  is  not  a  virtue.  And  of  course  that 
will  come.  It  will  come  with  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  and  with  the  growth  of  patriotism.  And  per- 
haps it  will  come  all  the  more  quickly  for  the  example 
that  has  been  set  bv  Samuel  Bowles. 


ciferously  thanked  God  at  every  street  corner  that  they 
are  not  as  other  men  and  who  have  trumpeted  their 
peculiar  mission  of  superfine  righteousness  until  we  are 
sick  of  the  word.  To  compel  the  state  to  pay  for  this 
junket  is  plain,  unashamed  stealing,  and  mean  stealing 
at  a  time  when  the  financial  burdens  of  the  individual 
are  peculiarly  onerous.  Xo  corporation  ever  did  any- 
thing much  worse  than  this.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  stop  the  leaks  in  the  public 
treasury  in  order  that  something  may  be  left  to  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  his  bills  with,  it  is  just  as  well  to  record 
this  particular  leak  caused  by  the  grubbing  and  itching 
fingers  of  the  fortv  thieves  at  Sacramento. 


Samuel  Bowles. 
Samuel  Bowles  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican  thirty-seven  years  ago.  He  inherited 
the  property  from  his  father,  but  he  inherited  some- 
thing more  than  a  newspaper  plant  and  an  audience 
whose  good  will  was  already  won.  He  received  also 
certain  ideals  of  what  a  newspaper  ought  to  be,  and  it 
is  no  small  thing  that  those  ideals  are  today  as  legibly 
stamped  on  every  column  of  the  Republican  as  they 
were  in  1878.  For  Samuel  Bowles  made  no  concessions 
to  the  spirit  of  the  day.  He  truckled  to  nothing  and  to 
no  one.  He  had  his  own  standard  of  values,  and  every 
new  movement  and  enthusiasm  and  hysteria  were  in- 
flexibly measured  by  that  standard.  Even-  word  of 
editorial  opinion  that  he  printed  in  the  Republican  was 
obviously  the  word  of  a  high-minded  patriotism  based 
on  the  conviction  that  nothing  could  be  actually  and 
truly  national  unless  it  was  also  of  good  repute,  fair, 
and  honest,  and  decent.  And  therefore  his  life  count 
chat  is  now  closed  was  one  of  an  undeviating  and  honor- 
able success. 

The  circulation  of  the  Republican  was  probably  not  a 
large  one.  It  is  easily  ascertainable,  but  it  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  ascertain  it,  since  it  is  no  indication  what- 
ever of  influence.  If  it  were  much  smaller  than  actually 
it  was  the  Republican  would  have  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  great  forces  of  the  day,  one  of  the  great  decora- 
tive utilities  of  American  journalism.  It  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  whose  editors  were 
accustomed  to  turn  unhesitatingly  to  the  Republican 
whenever  they  wanted  a  finger  post  to  the  decencies  of 
American  thought.  They  accepted,  creditably  to  them- 
selves, such  a  leadership  as  this  because  they  knew  that 
Samuel  Bowles  was  incapable  of  a  stealthy  motive,  of  a 

!   intention,  or  a  hidden  profit.     They  knew  that 
goo.',  citizenship  found  its  highest  expression  in  what- 

he  printed.    And  because  he  was  thus  accepted  as 

uide  his  power  is  hardly  to  be  measured,  and  cer- 

not  by  statistics.     But  his  adhesion  to  an  ideal 

no    benumbing   effect    upon   the    evolution    of    his 
spaper.     Nothing  is  quite  so  compellingly  progres- 


A  New  Board. 

When  we  hear  of  the  "proposed  creation  of  a  state 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  with  un- 
limited power"  we  naturally  wonder  who  are  to  be  the 
fortunate  beneficiaries,  and  the  nature  of  the  services 
thus  to  be  rewarded.  That  there  can  be  any  genuine 
public  utility  in  such  a  proposal  never  occurs  to  any  but 
the  most  credulous. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  public  utility  in  a  state  irri- 
gation board.  There  is  already  a  state  reclamation 
board  as  well  as  a  state  engineer,  and  why  it  should  be 
necessary  now  to  create  a  "cooperating  unit"  between 
the  state  and  federal  government  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand on  any  theory  of  straightforward  administration. 
The  members  of  the  board  would  of  course  receive 
large  salaries  and  they  would  have  the  usual  retinue 
of  stenographers  and  clerks.  Every  one  concerned 
would  wear  the  correct  political  collar  and  doubtless 
they  could  rapidly  acquire  the  necessary  and  elementary 
knowledge  of  reclamation.  And  their  votes  and  in- 
fluence would  be  certain. 

The  power  of  the  proposed  new  board  is  aptly  de- 
scribed-as  unlimited.  That  is  practically  what  it  is. 
It  can  approve  contracts  and  bond  issues,  dictate  assess- 
ments, supervise  construction,  exercise  the  right  of 
condemnation,  and  contract  for  the  sale  and  rental  of 
water  rights  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  And  there  is 
no  appeal  from  its  decisions. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  board  are  not  visible,  pre- 
sumably because  sunlight  would  be  fatal  to  them,  like 
microbes.  But  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  the  various  new  boards  and  the  non- 
partisan bill  which  would  hardly  be  likely  to  pass  with- 
out an  understanding  that  the  loaves  and  fishes  are 
somewhere  in  cold  storage  in  the  background  and  that 
they  will  be  available  for  the  henchmen  and  the  camp 
followers  who  give  satisfactory  proof  of  their  fidelity. 
But  of  this  we  may  be  sure:  Whenever  we  hear  of  a 
new  board  "to  be  appointed  by  the  governor"  there  is 
always  some  one  to  be  rewarded  for  services  rendered. 


A  Trip  to  the  Fair. 

The  question  of  taxes  and  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  an  interesting  one  just  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  something  of  a  duty  occasionally  to 
indicate  some  of  the  channels  through  which  the  public 
money  filters  out  of  the  public  pocket.  A  report  from 
Sacramento  describes  a  vote  passed'  by  the  assembly 
jpractically  without  a  protest.  It  was  a  vote  of  $600 
;for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  to  the  Exposi- 
tion of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  But  the  senate 
Jiad  qualms  of  conscience  in  the  matter  and  declined 
(to  accept  the  dole,  whereupon  the  assembly  reduced  the 
vote  to  $400  and  decided  to  use  the  cash  for  its  own 
exclusive  benefit, 

Xow  $400  is  not  a  large  sum  of  money,  although  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  it  used  to  be.  But  why  should 
the  assembly  take  $400  of  the  public  money,  or  400  cents 
for  the  matter  of  that,  for  purposes  of  private  and  per- 
sonal pleasure?  The  only  conceivable  reason  is  that  it 
has  the  power  to  do  so,  but  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  justification  for  brigandage.  Xor  does  it 
enhance  the  credit  of  a  bodv  of  men   who   have  vo- 


A  Prophet  of  Evil. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Roland  G.  Usher 
that  America  must  necessarily  find  herself  in  conflict, 
probably  armed  conflict,  with  the  winners  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  receiving  more  attention  than  it  deserves. 
It  is  true  that  Professor  Usher  wrote  a  quite  clever 
book  last  year  on  "Pan-Germanism"  in  which  he  suc- 
cessfully outlined  some  of  the  main  events  that  are 
now  transpiring.  But  plenty  of  other  people  had  already 
made  the  same  predictions.  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan- 
Slavism  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other  for  years, 
and  it  needed  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  they 
must  presently  lock  horns.  It  was  inevitable,  and  even- 
student  of  international  affairs  knew  it  to  be  inevitable. 
With  all  suitable  admiration  for  an  able  and  thoughtful 
book,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  prostrate  our- 
selves before  Professor  Usher  as  a  prophet. 

And  it  may  be  said  that  predictions  of  calamity  are 
unwholesome,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  disagreeable 
tendency  to  produce  their  own  fulfillment.  If  we  are 
once  persuaded  that  we  shall  have  to  fight  the  winner 
cf  the  European  war  for  the  trade  of  South  America,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  we  shall  have  to  do  so,  since  we  are 
rarely  allowed  to  escape  the  misfortunes  that  we  ex- 
pect. Professor  Usher  writes  on  the  erroneous  theory 
that  mankind  learns  nothing,  and  will  never  learn  any- 
thing, from  experience,  and  that  after  passing  through 
the  shadow  of  unparalleled  tragedy  it  will  forthwith 
hasten  onward  to  another  of  a  like  kind.  Assuming 
that  the  present  war  is  the  result  of  commercial  rivalries 
— a  theory  by  no  means  proved — it  is  now  evident  that 
no  conceivable  commercial  advantages  can  compensate 
for  one-hundredth  part  of  the  ruin  that  has  been  caused, 
and  that  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  victors  will  be  sur- 
passed only  by  the  more  pitiable  plight  of  the  van- 
quished. And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  so  little 
will  be  learned  from  this  irretrievable  ruin  that  the 
successful  nations  will  at  once  begin  to  plan  for  its  repe- 
tition. Professor  Usher  probably  has  good  cause  for  his 
low  opinion  of  human  intelligence.  But  he  carries  that 
low  opinion  too  far.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  learn 
much  from  experience,  but  we  learn  something;  and 
that  something  is  likely  to  save  us  from  another  world 
war  in  the  expectation  of  financial  profits  that  can  not 
conceivably  accrue.  Even  if  governments  were  capable 
of  another  such  shockingly  bad  investment — and  gov- 
ernments are  admittedly  the  stupidest  things  on  earth — 
we  may  reasonably  and  hopefully  believe  that  the  smart 
of  the  popular  wounds  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
what  may  be  called  the  mad-dog  conduct  of  international 
affairs.     Professor  Usher  should  guess  again. 


A  Foreign  View. 
Sometimes  even  the  foreigner  may  say  something 
worth  while,  and  especially  where  his  financial  interests 
are  involved  with  our  own.  Thus  we  find  some  useful 
comments  on  the  American  railroad  situation  in  the 
thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  English  Association  of 
American  Bond  and  Shareholders.  The  report  congrat- 
ulates the  members  of  the  association  on  the  fact  that 
"a  feeling  appears  to  be  growing  up  in  America  that 
the  authorities  have  at  last  begun  to  realize  that  fair 
prosperity  for  the  railways  is  necessary  to  their  safe 
and  efficient  working."  Xow"it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  realization  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  might  be 
a  good  deal  more  substantial  than  it  is,  and  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  grow  before  conditions  that  are  now 
bad  become  worse.  The  Pennsylvania  system,  says  the 
report,  had  a  decrease  for  the  calendar  year  of  seven 
and  one-half  million  pounds  sterling  and  the  Xew  York  I 
Central  of  about  six  million  pounds  sterling,  and  as 
these  losses  could  not  be  made  good  from  the  traffic 
rates  it  was  necessary  to  lower  efficiency  wherever  it 
could  be  done  without  actual  risk  and,  of  course,  to  lay 
off  labor  and  so  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Xow  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  already  becom 
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costly  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
mere  matter  of  good  business  to  enable  the  railroads  to 
do  their  share  in  its  prevention.  The  paralysis  of  re- 
pair and  efficiency  work  is  still  more  serious,  but  not 
so  spectacular.  Of  that  we  shall  see  the  evil  results 
later  on.  But  in  the  meantime  we  may  hope  in  the 
concluding  words  of  the  report  that  "America  will 
quickly  return  to  a  prosperous  condition,  only  to  be  in- 
terfered with  or  delayed  if  again  the  advocates  of 
unwise  and  vexatious  legislation  obtain  the  upper 
hand."  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
In  spite  of  hard  times  it  appears  that  New  York  sav- 
ings bank  deposits  are  $30,000,000  in  excess  of  last  year. 
Now  savings  bank  deposits  are  supposed  to  be  an  un- 
erring gauge  of  prosperity,  so  that  we  must  evidently 
revise  our  theories  or  admit  that  affairs  are  not  quite 
so  bad  as  have  been  painted.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  do  both.  Things  very  seldom  are  so  bad  as 
they  are  painted,  and  there  are  very  few  theories  that 
will  not  be  bettered  by  revision.  When  business  is  brisk 
and  employment  regular  we  are  all  more  or  less  dis- 
posed to  disport  ourselves  in  the  sunshine  and  to  "take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow."  But  when  business  begins 
to  wane  we  put  the  screw  on  our  expenditures  and 
then  the  savings  bank  account  begins  to  grow. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proposal  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  electric  railroads  of  the  state  comes  from 
Assemblyman  Shartel  of  Modoc.  Much  familiarity 
with  the  roaring  centres  of  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
native  county  naturally  enables  Mr.  Shartel  to  juggle 
lightly  and  unconcernedly  with  such  trivialities  as  the 
fifty  million  dollars  or  so  necessary  for  the  little  enter- 
prise that  he  advocates.  He  is  anxious  that  the  bond 
issue  shall  be  prepared  quickly,  so  that  it  may  be  "sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  California  at  the  general  election 
of  1916."  In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  response  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Modoc  County  will  herself  buy  these 
railroads,  and  then  how  foolish  the  rest  of  us  would 
look.  But  let  us  plead  with  Mr.  Shartel  for  a  little 
delay  in  this  matter.  He  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but 
the  governor  has  another  little  project  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
can  afford  them  both.  Two  such  transactions  at  the 
same  time  might  prove  a  little  too  much  even  for  the 
vast  financial  intellects  of  Modoc  County. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  promised  joint  congressional  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  possibilities  of  some  permanent  budget 
plan  is  good  news  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  will  not  go 
very  far  if  the  eight  appropriation  committees  are  able 
to  prevent  it.  Not  that  the  fault  is  wholly  with  the 
committees.  Representative  Towner  said  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  that  "the  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  various  members  of  these  committees  by  the 
members  of  the  House  is  sometimes  tremendous."  And 
these  members  of  the  House,  eager  to  "carry  home  the 
pork,"  know  well  that  publicity  would  be  fatal  to  the 
process  and  that  the  only  hope  of  its  continuance  is  a 
jungle  and  a  tangle  of  national  accounts  that  renders 
their  comprehension  nearly  hopeless.  Every  other  na- 
tion in  civilization  prepares  and  publishes  a  budget  that 
a  schoolboy  can  understand.  Every  cent  of  expendi- 
ture can  be  traced  in  five  minutes.  The  whole  book- 
keeping of  the  country  is  displayed  in  black  and  white 
and  published  in  every  newspaper  throughout  the  land. 
It  is  only  in  America  that  the  public  expenditure  is  con- 
cealed with  a  careful  secrecy  that  we  may  hope  may 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  not  only  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  "disregarded  the  principles  of 
sound  business  and  economy."  All  sessions  have  done 
so,  and  they  have  been  aided  by  a  system  of  finance  so 
clumsy  and  so  furtive  as  to  constitute  a  national  dis- 
credit. 


Alter  275  years  of  usefulness,  Mother  Brook,  the 
first  canal  dug  in  this  country,  still  finds  itself  utilized 
to  some  extent,  though  the  requirements  which  brought 
it  about  have  long  since  passed.  It  was  undertaken 
and  completed  by  the  hardy  citizens  of  Dedham.  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1639,  to  provide  water  for  mill  purposes. 
The  artificial  waterway  was  constructed  to  connect  the 
Charles  River  with  East  Brook,  covering  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile.  It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  those 
days,  when  every  foot  had  to  be  excavated  laboriously 
by  hand,  but  the  work  was  carried  out  with  the  usual 
determination  marking  the  settlers  of  the  day.  The 
canal  winds  round  the  highlands  of  the  town,  and  on 
both  sides,  extending  almost  to  its  border,  may  be  seen 
well-kept  gardens. 


Reports  from  Paris  speak  of  strenuous  preparations  for  an 
Allied  offensive  that  can  not  now  be  long  delayed.  Probably 
no  one  knows  exactly  when  the  great  movement  will  begin, 
since  no  one  can  predict  the  weather,  and  everything  depends 
upon  the  weather  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  roads  be- 
come sufficiently  dry  for  the  passage  of  heavy  artillery.  Soft 
roads  are  good  for  the  defensive,  but  bad  for  the  offensive. 
The  British  army  in  France  is  said  now  to  number  750,000 
men,  but  the  transports  continue  to  bring  from  one  to  two 
army  corps  each  week,  and  during  some  recent  weeks  it  is 
said  that  as  many  as  100,000  have  crossed  the  Channel.  EuL 
the  comparative  quiet  along  the  front  during  the  winter  has 
been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vast  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition. It  is  said  that  the  French  government  has  now  a  store 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  shells,  and  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  automobiles  have  been  gathered  for  the  advance.  In  the 
event  of  the  German  army  being  forced  to  retreat  they  would 
naturally  destroy  the  railroads  as  they  went,  and  automobile 
traction  becomes  therefore  of  first-rate  importance.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  all  the 
machines  in  a  procession  of  new  automobile  trucks  seen  on  a 
country  road  were  American  built,  and  that  English  and 
French  army  orders  in  America  for  automobile  trucks  amount 
to   upwards  of  $30,000,000. 


From  the  same  source  we  are  told  that  General  Joffre  has 
asked  that  the  number  of  beds  for  the  service  of  the  wounded 
be  doubled  at  once.  Already  the  French  Red  Cross  service  has 
cared  for  700,000  wounded  men,  and  an  intimation  has  now 
been  given  that  the  probable  necessities  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  American  hospital  at 
Xeuilly  the  cost  per  wounded  man  was  $2,  but  this  has  now 
been  decreased  to  $1.40,  but  on  a  general  average  of  only 
$1.20  per  man  the  actual  expenditure  would  be  nearly 
$1,000,000  a  day,  and  the  total  would  be  about  $80,000,000. 
The  American  hospital  at  Neuilly  expects  to  spend  a  total  of 
$1,000,000,  and  of  this  sum  about  $400,000  has  been  received 
in   subscriptions  from   America. 


The  same  correspondent  quotes  some  interesting  remarks  by 
Dr.  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  Bullet  wounds,  says 
Dr.  Carrel,  are  less  serious  than  formerly  when  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  but  in  this  war  the  conditions  are  seldom 
favorable,  and  the  vast  majority  of  wounds  become  infected, 
the  worst  cases  being  caused  by  shrapnel.  The  general  health 
of  the  French  army  is  now  excellent.  Dr.  Carrel  says  that 
the  men  are  in  superb  physical  condition  and  there  have  been 
no  epidemics.  The  proportion  of  soldiers  who  die  of  their 
wounds  has  been  small.         

Of  the  taking  of  Przemysl  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a 
notable  success  and  that  it  greatly  simplifies  the  Russian  prob- 
lem in  the  south.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  three  important 
cities  that  are  almost  in  a  straight  line  east  and  west.  They 
are  Cracow,  Przemysl,  and  Lemberg.  Lemberg  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  some  time  ago.  They  then  pushed  on  and  in- 
vested Przemysl  and  advanced  toward  Cracow.  They  were 
diverted  from  Cracow  by  the  necessity  to  defend  Warsaw,  but 
none  the  less  they  continued  their  southern  march  toward 
the  Carpathians,  leaving  the  enveloped  Przemysl  in  their 
rear.  But  the  resistance  of  the  fortress  was  naturally  a  thorn 
in  their  side.  They  were  compelled  to  leave  a  considerable 
army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  they  were  constantly  harassed 
by  the  Austrian  efforts  at  relief  and  by  the  sorties  of  the 
garrison.  An  aggressive  enemy  in  their  rear  and  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  all-important  Dukla  Pass  through  the  Car- 
pathians could  be  nothing  less  than  a  serious  handicap  to  their 
efforts.  That  handicap  has  now  been  removed,  and  the 
natural  result  will  be  that  the  Russians  will  now  push  for- 
ward toward  Cracow  to  the  west  and  toward  Hungary  to  the 
south.  But  it  will  not  be  easy.  Cracow  is  much  stronger 
than  Przemysl,  and  there  is  an  Austrian  army  constantly  fight- 
ing its  way,  and  with  some  success,  northward  through  Buko- 
wina.  There  are  also  Austrian  forces  along  the  line  of  the 
Carpathians  and  doing  what  they  can  to  guard  the  passes. 


evident  that  the  naval  commanders  are  taking  extraordinary 
care  of  their  vessels.  The  fire  from  the  forts  is  bad,  and 
would  probably  be  insignificant  but  for  the  presence  of  a  few 
German  gunners.  The  chief  danger  to  the  ships  is  from  the 
floating  mines  that  are  set  adrift  and  carried  down  to  the 
ships  by  the  rapid  current,  but  now  that  the  danger  is  recog- 
nized it  will  be  quite  easy  to  guard  against  it  by  protective 
netting  at  night  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the  mine-sweepers  by 
day.  The  attacking  fleet  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  British  have  two  superdreadnoughts,  one  battle 
cruiser,  thirteen  battleships,  and  three  cruisers.  The  French 
have  three  battleships  and  two  cruisers,  and  the  Russians  have 
one  cruiser.  There  are  also  numerous  lesser  craft,  gunboats  and 
destroyers.  The  tonnage  of  the  fleet  is  348,739,  and  it  carries 
134  guns  in  the  main  armament  and  274  guns  in  the  secondary 
armament.  But  in  addition  to  the  Dardanelles  fleet  there  is 
a  Russian  fleet  which  threatens  Constantinople  from  the  Black- 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  this  fleet  is  composed  of  nine 
battleships  and  two  cruisers  with  a  tonnage  of  151,190  and 
carrying  eighty  guns  in  the  main  armament  and  135  guns  in 
the  secondary.  The  activities  of  this  Russian  fleet  are  still 
more  in  the  dark,  but  it  seems  to  have  destroyed  the  batteries 
at  Zunguldiak,  168  miles  east  of  Constantinople.  Still  other 
British  and  French  ships  are  attacking  the  Turkish  fortifica- 
tions on  the  .Egean  Sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Smyrna, 
while  an  East  Indian  squadron  is  shelling  the  Turkish  batteries 
behind  Smyrna.  

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  foreigners  in  Turkey  when  the 
people  are  once  satisfied  that  Constantinople  is  in  danger,  and 
we  may  therefore  hope  that  there  will  then  be  no  foreigners 
there.  A  number  of  missionaries  who  reached  America  on  the 
Carpathia  a  few  days  ago  gave  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  prob- 
abilities. One  lady  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Herald  as 
saying:  "The  Turks  wait  for  loot.  When  the  Allied  fleet 
pierces  the  Dardanelles — God  pity  Turkey,  and  particularly  the 
foreigners  and  Jews  within  her  borders.  The  state  of  the 
country  can  not  be  imagined  here.  Everything  is  disorganized, 
in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Turkish  soldiers  are  deserting.  On 
February  2,  in  a  battle  with  the  English,  5000  were  killed  and 
an  equal  number  threw  down  their  arms  and  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  The  German  officers  are  hated  and  disobeyed  ;  their 
rigid  discipline  is  irksome  and  will  not  be  borne  by  the  Turk, 
particularly  from  a  Christian.  I  have  been  twenty  years  in 
Jerusalem  and  have  lived  through  many  alarms,  but  this  time 
I  knew  that  if  I  wanted  to  save  my  life  I  had  better  go." 


The  situation  in  the  north  is  obscure.  Last  week  we  were 
told  that  bands  of  Russians  had  seized  Memel,  which  would 
be  easy  to  do,  seeing  that  Memel  is  exactly  on  the  frontier 
line  and  at  its  most  northerly  point.  Now  we  are  informed 
that  these  bands  have  been  driven  out,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  little  more  than  raiders.  The  German  ac- 
count  of  this  success  is   probably  exactly  correct. 


But  further  south  and  along  the  frontier  of  northern  Poland 
the  advantage  seems  to  have  been  with  the  Russians,  who 
rallied  fiercely  after  their  defeat  in  the  Mazurian  Lake  dis- 
trict and  who  are  now  advancing  and  pushing  the  Germans 
before  them  back  into  East  Prussia.  The  German  hope  was 
to  descend  upon  Warsaw  from  the  north,  but  the  Russian 
aggressive  seems  to  have  stopped  this  move,  and  we  now  hear 
reports  that  the  German  forces  are  once  more  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  west  of  Warsaw  for  another  frontal  attack  upon 
the  capital.  And  these  reports  are  likely  enough  to  be  true, 
and  all  the  more  likely  to  be  true  because  of  the  fall  of 
Przemysl.  It  seems  as  though  Cracow  were  once  more  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be  so  we 
may  expect  to  see  strenuous  German  efforts  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  Russians  elsewhere.  And  there  could  be 
no  better  means  to  this  end  than  <in  attack  upon  Warsaw. 
From  now  on  we  may  expect  to  see  that  the  Russians  will 
force  the  fighting  along  their  whole  line,  not  only  for  their 
own  immediate  advantages,  but  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
troops  to   France.  

The   fight  in   the   Dardanelles  progresses   slowly,   and   it  is 


Nowhere  has  the  unfortunate  diplomacy  of  Germany  been 
more  marked  than  in  her  invitation  to  Turkey  to  join  the  game. 
She  must  have  really  believed  that  this  would  invoke  a  Holy 
War  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world,  but  if  so,  no  one 
else  believed  it  for  a  moment.  To  invoke  the  aid  of  Turkey 
and  at  the  same  time  to  expect  that  Italy  could  remain  neutral 
seems  to  display  an  unawareness  of  conditions  that  is  almost 
incredible.  A  Holy  War  would  inevitably  involve  Tripoli,  and 
Tripoli  has  been  so  lately  won  by  Italy,  and  at  so  great  a  cost, 
that  its  possession  is  guarded  with  extraordinary  jealousy. 
Moreover,  a  possible  disruption  of  Turkey  must  arouse  enor- 
mous interest  in  Greece,  Roumania,  and  even  Bulgaria,  whose 
participation  in  the  spoils  could  be  secured  only  at  the  cost 
of  intervention.  If  Germany  is  presently  to  find  that  Greece, 
Roumania,  and  Italy  are  arrayed  against  her  she  will  have  her 
own  statesmen  to  thank  for  it. 


The  position  of  Italy  is  a  very  curious  one.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Italy  was  nominally  the  ally  of  Germany  and 
Austria  and  that  she  remained  quiescent  only  because  she 
could  make  the  reasonable  plea  that  the  war  was  not  one  of 
defense,  and  it  was  only  in  wars  of  defense  that  her  aid  could 
be  demanded.  But  to  remain  neutral  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  actually  taking  up  arms  against  her  allies,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth  if  we  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  Italy's  diplomacy  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has 
been  directed  to  finding  some  adequate  excuse  for  an  entry 
against  Germany  and  Austria.  And  it  may  as  well  be  said 
that  no  matter  what  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  quarrel 
may  have  been  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  people  of  Italy  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances  would  have  allowed  their  armies 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  Austria.  The  relations  between  the 
devil  and  holy  water  may  be  described  as  amicable  compared 
with  the  fundamental  and  unchangeable  attitude  between 
Italians   and   Austrians.  

Now  upon  the  theory  that  Italy  has  been  seeking  for  some- 
thing that  shall  salve  her  conscience  in  taking  the  field  against 
Germany  we  seem  to  understand  the  reports  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  Germany  for  the  cession  of  Austrian  territory.  It 
is  not  the  habit  of  diplomats  to  be  garrulous  over  such  matters, 
and  yet  we  have  been  favored  day  by  day  with  stories  of 
Italian  demands  and  of  Austrian  refusals,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  these  stories  are  either  inventions  or  that  they  have 
been  published  with  some  ulterior  purpose.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  are  wholly  inventions,  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that 
they  have  been  published  by  the  German  and  Austrian  repre- 
sentatives. We  may  therefore  adopt  the  reasonable  conclusion 
that  they  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Italy  herself  and 
that  she  wishes  to  create  the  impression  that  her  rightful  and 
proper  demands  have  been  steadily  denied  and  that  she  is 
therefore  forced  into  the  fight  in  defense  of  her  own  dignities. 
In  the  meantime  we  get  even  more  emphatic  reports  of  the 
imminence  of  Italian  intervention,  and  although  none  of  them 
singly  is  conclusive,  they  are  impressive  enough  in  the  aggie 
gate.  But  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  a  great  army  and  a  great  navy  can  hardly  fail  of  an  im- 
mense result  on  the  issue  of  the  combat. 


The  British  and  the  French  seem  to  have  been  c< 
adopt  the  much-derided  solid  formation  in  their 
Neuve  Chapelle.     It   is  evident  that  over  one  him 
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sand  men  occupied  a  three-mile  front,  and  although  some  of 
them  were  in  reserve  the  actual  fighting  line  must  have  been 
a  somewhat  crowded  one.  In  the  Champagne  fighting  it  is 
estimated  that  there  were  300,000  men  in  the  French  attack, 
and  here  the  front  must  have  been  about  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  The  actual  reason  for  these  quite  considerable  battles 
is  somewhat  in  doubt.  The  capture  of  Neuve  Chapelle  cer- 
tainly has  some  strategical  advantages,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  attack  was  intended  to  hearten  the  men  and 
to  give  them  some  actual  fighting  as  a  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  the  trench  life.  

The  various  battle  points  still  show  a  certain  curious  mutual 
sensitiveness  that  it  is  profitable  to  study.  Both  the  French 
and  the  German  reports  say  that  the  French  attack  in  the 
Champagne  district  was  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon 
the  Russian  lines  in  the  east.  The  French  assert  that  the 
plan  succeeded,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it 
did  succeed,  and  that  some  Russian  successes  were  the  result. 
The  French  brought  up  enormous  forces  for  the  purpose  and 
the  Germans  replied  with  forces  equally  enormous.  Probably 
they  drew  men  in  large  numbers  from  the  northern  lines,  and 
the  British  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  to  win  their  con- 
siderable victory  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 


Another  interesting  incident  is  the  Zeppelin  attack  upon 
Paris.  The  people  seem  to  have  been  wholly  unafraid,  and 
while  there  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  there  was  no  terror. 
Some  at  least  of  the  raiders  failed  to  reach  their  destination. 
Those  that  did  pass  over  Paris  are  variously  described  as 
having  thrown  a  dozen  bombs  and  "half  a  hundred,"  but  all 
reports  agree  that  practicaly  no  damage  was  done  and  that 
only  a  few  people  were  wounded,  and  none  of  them  fatally. 
Finally  the  Zeppelins  were  driven  off  by  aeroplanes  and  one 
of  them  is  said  to  have  been  struck. 


One  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  this  raid  was  undertaken. 
If  it  was  meant  as  an  example  of  frightfulness  it  evidently 
failed.  If  it  was  meant  as  a  serious  attack  it  was  equally  a 
failure.  If  it  was  meant  as  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  bigger  ope- 
rations to  come  the  result  can  hardly  be  considered  as  en- 
couraging. And  the  third  alternative  is  probably  the  correct 
one.  There  are  some  high  authorities  who  still  believe  that  k 
Zeppelin  raid  upon  London  is  in  contemplation,  and  that  it 
will  be  tried.  It  is  quite  possible.  But  London  is  probably 
better  prepared  for  Zeppelins  than  Paris.  The  English  aero- 
plane fleet  is  very  large  and  very  efficient.  A  recent  letter 
from  a  lady  residing  in  London  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
sleeping  on  account  of  the  incessant  noise  of  the  sweeping 
aeroplanes  overhead.  High-angle  guns  are  mounted  every- 
where and  the  vigilance  is  incessant.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
Zeppelins  can  be  effective  unless  they  fly  low  enongh  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  attacks  of  swarms  of  aeroplanes,  and 
probably  the  aeroplane  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  that  the 
Zeppelin  has  to  fear.  She  may  stand  a  good  deal  of  shell 
fire  without  being  brought  down,  but  the  aeroplane  can  tear 
her  fragile  gasbag  to  pieces,  and  even  if  she  can  hit  one  or 
two  of  the  attacking  aeroplanes  she  can  hardly  defend  her- 
self against  a  dozen  that  are  making  a  simultaneous  attack. 
That  a  fleet  of  Zeppelins  could  produce  a  panic  is  mere  moon- 
shine. Cities  have  been  bombarded  by  heavy  artillery  for 
weeks  at  a  time  and  there  has  been  no  panic.  The  shells  from 
siege  guns  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  bombs  from 
Zeppelins.  If  the  Zeppelins  were  to  hover  over  London  for  a 
week  and  throw  bombs  all  the  time  they  would  do  less  damage 
than  a  few  siege  guns  could  do  in  an  hour. 


The  aeroplane  has  proved  an  effective  means  of  attack  upon 
land,  although  its  greatest  utility  has  been  in  scout  and  ob- 
servation work.  But  it  has  been  a  dead  failure  against  ships 
at  sea.  Here  it  has  not  a  single  success  to  its  record.  A  story 
from  Rotterdam  speaks  of  an  airship  that  hovered  over  the 
North  Sea  all  day  long  and  attacked  every  ship  that  came 
along,  but  hit  none  of  them.  Among  these  ships  was  the 
EtHaud,  and  she  succeeded  in  evading  five  bombs  that  were 
dropped  from  the  clouds.  Try^  to  drop  a  pea  from  the  eighth 
story  of  a  skyscraper  upon  the  hat  of  a  given  pedestrian  in 
the  street  below  and  you  will  have  something  like  the  task 
of  an  aviator  who  is  trying  to  drop  a  bomb  upon  a  ship. 
And  in  the  case  of  a  warship  the  task  would  be  much  harder, 
seeing  that  the  warship  can  retaliate  with  rifle  and  gun  fire, 
which  have  already  proved  the  destruction  of  many  an  air- 
man in  the  field.  

In  spite  of  the  almost  superhuman  bravery  and  skill  with 
which  the  German  submarines  have  been  handled  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  nearly  as  disappointing  as  the  Zep- 
pelins. The  number  of  commercial  ships  that  they  have  de- 
stroyed is  insignificant.  In  September  they  torpedoed  three 
armored  cruisers,  as  well  as  the  Hawke,  the  Audacious,  and 
the  Formidable,  but  since  then  they  have  had  no  good  for- 
lune  with  battleships.  The  Audacious  is  the  only  dreadnought 
that  they  have  caught,  and  according  to  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
fonl  the  formidable  would  have  been  saved  if  she  had  been 
properly  escorted  by  destroyers.  Actually  the  British  navy  is 
now  stronger  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  its 
effectiveness  will  be  still  further  increased  if  the  opening  of 
the  Dardanelles  should  liberate  the  great  fleet  now  engaged  in 
battering  the  Turkish  forts.  Sidney  Corvn. 

San  Francisco,  March  24,  1915. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  both  long  and  short  staple  cotton  in  California 
yields  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  while  in  the  next  best 
record — that  of  Missouri — the  yield  runs  only  325 
por  ids  of  long  staple  and  295  pounds  of  short.  The 
prie  of  short  staple  in  California  is  about  the  same  as 
•  here,  but  that  of  long  staple  is  higher  than  in  any 
late  except  Florida. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


At  the  Church  Gate. 
Although   I   enter  not, 
Vet  round  about  the  spot 

Ofttimes  I  hover  ; 
And    near  the   sacred   gate. 
With    longing    eyes    I    wait, 

Expectant    of   her. 

The   Minster   bell   tolls    out 
Above   the   city's   rout 

And   noise   and  humming; 
They've  hush'd  the  Minster  bell  ; 
The   organ  'gins  to   swell : 

She's  coming!  she's  coming! 

My  Lady  comes  at  last, 
Timid   and   stepping   fast 

And  hastening  hither, 
With   modest   eyes  down-cast: 
She  comes — she's   here — she's  pass'd 

May  heaven  go  with  her  ! 

Kneel    undisturb'd,    fair    Saint ! 
Pour   out    your    praise    or   plaint 

Meekly  and  duly ! 
I   will   not   enter  there 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the   forbidden  place, 

Lingering  a   minute  ! 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait 
A.nd   see   through   heaven's   gate 

Angels  within  it. 

— William   Makepeace    Thackeray. 


A  Madrigal. 
Who  can   dwell  with  greatness!      Greatness  is  too  high; 
Flowers  are  for  the  meadow,  suns  are  for  the  sky; — 
Ah  !   but  there  is  greatness  in   this  land  of  ours, 
High  as  is  the  sunlight,  humble  as  the  flowers  ! 

Queen,   of  thee  the  fable  !     Lady,   thine  the   fate  ! 
Royal,   and  yet  lowly,   lowly,   and  yet  great ; — 
Great   in   far   dominion,   great  in  bannered   years, 
Greater  still   as  woman,  greatest  in  thy  tears! 
-From   "Choral  Songs  in  Honor  of  Queen   Victoria,"   by  Sir 
Hubert  Parry. 


The  Mosque  of  the  Caliph. 
Unto  Seyd  the  vizier  spake  the  Caliph  Abdallah  : — 
"Now  hearken  and  hear,   I  am  weary,   by  Allah  ! 
I  am  faint  with  the  mere  over-running  of  leisure  ; 
I   will  rouse  me  and  rear  up  a  palace  to   Pleasure  !" 

To  Abdallah  the   Caliph   spake  Seyd  the  vizier: 

"All   faces  grow  pale  if  my  Lord  draweth  near; 

And   the   breath    of  his   mouth   not   a   mortal   shall   scoff   it ; — 

They  must  bend  and  obey,   by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet !" 

Then   the    Caliph   that   heard,   with   becoming  sed^teness, 
Drew  his  hand  down  his  beard  as  he  thought  of  his  greatness  ; 
Drained  out  the  last  bead  of  the  wine  in  the  chalice: 
"I  have  spoken,   O  Seyd;   I   will  build  it,  my  palace! 

"As  a  drop  from  the  wine  where  the  wine-cup  hath  spilled  it, 
As  a  gem  from  the  mine,  O  my  Seyd,  I  will  build  it ; 
Without  price,  without  flaw,  it  shall  stand  for  a  token 
That  the  word  is  a  law  which  the  Caliph  hath  spoken!'" 

Yet    again  to    the    Caliph   bent    Seyd   the   vizier : 
"Who  shall  reason  or  rail  if  my  Lord  speaketh  clear? 
Who  shall  strive  with  his  might?     Let  my  Lord  live  for  ever! 
He  shall  choose  him  a  site  by  the  side  of  the  river." 

Then  the  Caliph  sent  forth  unto  Kur,  unto  Yemen, — 
To  the  South,  to  the  North, — for  the  skilfullest  freemen  ; 
And  soon,  in  a  close,  where  the  river  breeze  fanned  it, 
The  basement  uprose,  as  the  Caliph  had  planned  it. 

Now  the  courses  were  laid  and  the  corner-piece  fitted; 
And  the  butments  and  set-stones  were  shapen  and  knitted, 
When  lo  !  on  a  sudden  the  Caliph  heard  frowning, 
That  the  river  had  swelled,  and  the  workmen  were  drowning. 

Then  the  Caliph  was  stirred,  and  he  flushed  in  his  ire  as 
He  sent  forth  his  word  from  Teheran  to   Shiraz  ; 
And  the  workmen  came  new,   and  the  palace,   built  faster, 
From  the  bases  up-grew  unto   arch   and  pilaster. 

And    the    groinings    were    traced,    and    the    arch-heads    were 

chasen, 
When  lo  !  in  hot  haste  there  came  flying  a  mason. 

For  a  cupola   fallen   had  whelmed  half  the  workmen  ; 
And  Hamet  the  chief  had  been  slain  by  the  Turc'men. 

Then  the  Caliph's  beard  curled,  and  he  foamed  in  his  rage  as 
Once   more  his   scouts  whirled   from  the  Tell  to  the   Hedjaz  ; 
"Is  my  word  not  my  word  ?"  cried  the  Caliph  Abdallah  ; 
"I    will   build    it   up   yet      .  by    the    aiding   of   Allah!" 

Though   he  spoke  in  his  haste  like  King  David  before  him, 
Yet  he  felt  as  he  spoke  that  a  something  stole  o'er  him; 
And  his  soul  grew   as  glass,   and  his  anger  passed  from  it 
As  the  vapours  that  pass  from  the  Pool  of  Mahomet. 

And  the  doom  seemed  to  hang  on  the  palace  no  longer, 
Like  a  fountain  it  sprang  when  the  sources  feed  stronger; 
Shaft,   turret,   and  spire   leaped   upward,   diminished, 
Like  the  flames  of  a  fire, — till  the  palace  was  finished! 

Without  price,  without  flaw.     And  it  lay  on  the  azure 
Like   a   diadem   dropped   from   an   emperor's   treasure; 
And  the  dome  of  peari  white  and  the  pinnacles  fleckless, 
Flashed  back  to  the  light,  like  the  gems  in  a  necklace. 

So  the  Caliph  looked  forth  on  the  turret-tops  gilded; 
And  he  said  in  his  pride,  "Is  my  palace  not  builded? 
Who  is  more  great  than  I  that  his  word  can  avail  if 
My  will  is  my  will," — Said  Abdallah  the  Caliph. 

But  lo  !  with  the  light  he  repented  his  scorning, 
For  an  earthquake  had  shattered  the  whole  ere  the  morning  ; 
Of   the   pearl-colored  dome   there   was  left  but  a   ruin, — 
But  an  arch  as  a  home  for  the  ring-dove  to  coo  in. 

Shaft,   turret,  and  spire — all  were  tumbled  and  crumbled  ; 
And  the  soul  of  the  Caliph  within  him  was  humbled; 
And  he  bowed  in  the  dust : — "There  is  none  great  but  Allah  ! 
I  will  build   Him  a  Mosque," — said  the  Caliph  Abdallah. 

And   the  Caliph  has  gone  to  his  fathers  for  ever, 
But  the  Mosque  that  he  builded  shines  still  by  the  river  ; 
And  the  pilgrims  up-stream  to  this  day  slacken  sail  if 
They  catch  the  first  gleam  of  the  "Mosque  of  the  Caliph." 

— From   "Collected  Poems,"  by  Austin  Dobson. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Henry  F.  Swarback,  said  to  be  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  this  country, 
has  just  entered  on  his  one-hundredth  year.  He  lives 
at  Greenwood,  Nebraska,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  order  for  seventy-three  years.  He  was  born  in 
Prussia  and  is  a  veteran  of  the  Prussian-Danish  and 
the  American  Civil  wars. 

Baron  Burian,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  Austro- 
Hungary,  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a 
statesman  and  a  diplomat.  Educated  at  the  Oriental 
Academy,  Vienna,  he  served  a  term  in  the  office  of  the 
Austrian  consul-general  at  Alexandra,  and  later  went  to 
Bucharest  as  vice-consul.  After  a  period  of  three  years 
he  became  attached  to  the  consulate  at  Belgrade.  There 
his  work  attracted  such  attention  that  promotion  over- 
took him,  resulting  in  a  term  of  brilliant  consular  life 
at  Moscow. 

Mme.  Jeanne  Perichon,  the  only  Belgian  woman 
whom  King  Albert  has  decorated  with  the  military 
Order  of  Leopold  for  conspicuous  valor,  is  now  in  this 
country.  She  served  in  the  military  hospital  at  Ostend 
until  it  was  taken,  and  has  also  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting.  During  the  siege  of  Antwerp  she  was  at  Fort 
VVaelhem  while  it  was  under  bombardment,  and  for  two 
weeks  she  lived  with  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  east 
of  Furnes.  Her  health  broke  down  under  the  strain 
and  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  England.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Brussels  stockbroker  and  is  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

Rear-Admiral  George  Sidney  Willits,  inspector  of 
engineering  material  for  the  central  Pennsylvania  and 
western  Xew  York  districts,  has  just  been  retired  for 
age.  He  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  as 
a  cadet  engineer  on  October  1,  1873.  He  became  an 
assistant  engineer  in  1877,  passed  assistant  engineer  in 
1885,  his  rank  being  changed  to  that  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1899.  After  leaving  the  Naval  Academy  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Enterprise,  later  serving  on  the 
Marion,  Boston,  Monterey,  and  Minneapolis.  During 
the  war  with  Spain  he  was  on  the  Marblehcad.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  March  26,   1913. 

Brigadier-General  William  Luther  Sibert,  whom  the 
War  Department  has  named  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  defense  district,  with  headquarttrs  at 
Fort  Miley,  San  Francisco,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  canal  commission,  and  as  engineer  of  the  At- 
lantic division  had  charge  of  the  work  of  constructing 
the  Colon  breakwater,  the  channel  excavation  from 
Gatun  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Gatun  dam  and  locks.  General  Sibert  is  a  West 
Point  graduate  of  the  class  of  1884  and  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Engineer  School  of  Application  of  the  class  of 
1887. 

John  Fowler,  who  has  been  in  the  consular  service 
of  this  country  in  China  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, will  henceforth  be  stationed  at  Rimouski,  Quebec. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  the 
government  service  in  1879,  serving  in  a  clerical  ca- 
pacity. In  1890  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Ningpo. 
Promotions  followed,  and  in  turn  he  served  at  Chefoo 
and  Foochow.  For  distinguished  services  he  was 
thrice  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  from 
Japan  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure, 
as  well  as  a  nation's  thanks  for  his  services  in  the 
China-Japan  war.  He  has  written  extensively  on 
Oriental  subjects,  and  is  a  member  of  various  scientific 
bodies. 

Gustav  Lindenthal,  who  is  building  the  Hell  Gate 
bridge  at  New  York,  the  greatest  structure  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  which  will  have  a  length  of  three  and 
one-half  miles,  is  an  Austrian  by  birth.  He  received 
his  technical  education  at  Brunn  and  Vienna,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  this  country  in  1874  he  had  had  con- 
siderable practical  experience  in  railroad  building.  His 
first  work  in  the  United  States  was  as  an  assistant  en- 
gineer on  the  force  constructing  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition buildings.  He  became  a  citizen  and  took  up 
railroad-building.  Some  of  the  greatest  bridges  which 
he  has  built  span  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
rivers,  though  he  has  also  spanned  the  Mississippi  and 
other  streams.  Though  famed  as  a  bridge-builder  he 
prefers  to  be  known  as  a  man  who  has  had  more  to  do 
with  laying  out  railroad  routes. 

President  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  of  Forman  Christian  Col- 
lege, Lahore,  India,  has  been  honored  in  a  manner  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  American  missions  un- 
der the  British  flag.  On  him  the  government  recently 
bestowed  the  badge  of  "Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire,"  which  has  hitherto  never  been  con- 
ferred on  any  person  not  of  British  birth.  It  is  always 
given  for  distinguished  services.  He  has  been  in  India 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  for  half  that  term  has  been 
president  of  Forman  Christian  College  at  Lahore.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  in  recognition  of  his  position  as  an  edu- 
cator, the  British  government  named  him  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  the  Punjab,  this  university  being 
not  a  teaching  body  but  a  corps  of  government  officials 
who  conduct  examinations  in  all  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  throughout  the  Punjab  province.  Some 
years  later,  after  Dr.  Ewing  had  done  remarkable  work 
in  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  earthquake  at  Kangra, 
he  was  granted  the  additional  distinction  of  the  Kaiser- 
i-Hind  medal  of  the  first  class. 


March  27,  1915. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  MARRIAGE. 


How  Bourmine  Found  His  Wife  and  Happiness. 


Toward  the  end  of  1811,  an  epoch  so  memorable  in 
the  history  of  Russia,  there  dwelt  on  his  domain  of 
Menarodowno,  Gabriel  Gabrielowich,  with  his  wife  and 
only  daughter  Maria,  a  charming  young  girl  about 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

Gabriel  Gabrielowich  was  much  loved  and  respected ; 
generous  to  an  unusual  degree,  his  house  was  ever  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  accept  his  lavish  hospitality.  Maria 
Gabrielowna  had,  of  course,  many  suitors,  attracted 
both  by  her  personal  charms  and  reputed  wealth,  but 
in  spite  of  all  importunities  she  remained  obstinately 
indifferent  to  all.  Her  romantic  and  impressionable 
mind,  affected  by  the  constant  reading  of  many  French 
novels,  led  her  to  imagine  herself  desperately  and  irre- 
vocably in  love.  Unfortunately,  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tions, who  undoubtedly  returned  her  love,  met  with  the 
contemptuous  disapprobation  of  her  parents,  in  whose 
mind  a  poor  non-commissioned  officer  was  no  fitting 
match  for  the  heiress  of  Menarodowno.  He  was  relent- 
lessly forbidden  the  house,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  lovers 
met  daily  at  the  old  forest  well,  and  there  plighted  their 
troth.  When  winter  came,  these  stolen  interviews  were, 
perforce,  discontinued.  At  length  the  separation  be- 
came intolerable,  even  with  the  solace  of  a  daily  inter- 
change of  love  letters,  and  Vladimir  Nicolaewich,  in  one 
of  these,  poured  forth  in  glowing  words  all  his  love  and 
misery,  and  besought  his  lady  love  to  fly  with  him,  as- 
suring her  of  her  parents'  forgiveness — for  who,  in- 
deed, could  withstand  the  humble  prayer  the  lovers 
would  make  for  forgiveness,  or  fail  to  be  touched  by 
such  heroic  love  and  constancy? 

Maria's  .  romantic  imagination  was  fascinated ;  she 
could  not  resist,  and  soon  all  preliminaries  for  the 
flight  were  settled.  She  would  feign  headache,  and  re- 
tire early;  at  ten  o'clock  a  sleigh  would  be  waiting  at 
the  small  garden  gate,  and  in  this  she  would  be  driven, 
with  her  maid,  through  the  forest  of  Jadrino.  where 
Vladimir  would  await  his  bride  in  the  village  church. 

On  the  eve  of  her  contemplated  elopement  Maria, 
who  was  restless  and  unhappy,  retired  early  to  her  room 
and  spent  part  of  the  night  inditing  a  long  and  senti- 
mental epistle  to  her  dearest  friend,  and  also  a  shorter 
one  to  her  parents,  in  which  she  entreated  their  for- 
giveness for  the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  impelled 
by  her  unalterable  love  for  Vladimir,  who,  as  her  hus- 
band, would  return  to  beg  their  indulgence  and  blessing. 
******* 

Meanwhile  let  us  follow  the  happy  bridegroom. 
Vladimir  Nicolaewich  had  had  a  busy  day,  what  with 
his  persuading  the  priest  of  Jadrino  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  and  searching  for  witnesses  among 
the  neighboring  land-owners.  The  first  he  found  was 
an  ex-officer,  Dravine  by  name,  who  accepted  the  duty 
with  pleasure — it  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  his  esca- 
pades when  in  the  regiment  of  hussars.  He  begged 
Vladimir  to  dine  with  him,  and  undertook  to  find  the 
other  two  witnesses  himself.  One  of  these  was  Smidt, 
the  surveyor,  and  the  other  young  Ispraeonek,  just 
turned  seventeen,  and  about  to  enter  the  Fifth  Lancers. 
These  two  not  only  promised  to  be  witnesses  to  Vladi- 
mir's marriage,  but  enthusiastically  swore  that  they 
would  face  death  itself  to  help  him.  Vladimir  thanked 
them  heartily,  and  left  to  make  the  final  preparations  at 
his  own  place. 

It  was  already  dark ;  so,  after  dispatching  his  faithful 
Rerodeka  to  Menarodowno  with  a  troika  (two-horse 
sleigh),  he  ordered  a  one-horse  sleigh  for  himself,  and 
started.  It  was  nine  o'clock;  he  would  reach  Jadrino 
fully  half  an  hour  before  Maria,  for  he  could  certainly 
drive  there  in  thirty  minutes.  But  driving  was  no 
easy  matter ;  the  wind  was  full  against  him,  and  blew 
the  blinding  snowfiakes  sharply  into  his  face.  Soon 
the  very  road  disappeared  under  a  white  cloud,  the 
horse  stumbled  blindly  at  every  step  and  Vladimir  was 
•  obliged  over  and  over  again  to  get  out  and  disengage 
the  sleigh  from  some  snow  heap.  With  feelings  akin 
to  despair,  the  poor  fellow  realized  that  he  had  gone 
astray,  and  stumbled  along,  scarce  daring  to  hope  chance 
might  yet  lead  him  straight.  At  iength  the  sight  of  a 
little  black  speck  ahead  aroused  his  failing  courage,  and, 
fervently  thanking  God,  Vladimir  made  for  the  friendly 
hut. 

"Jadrino  can  not  now  be  far,"  thought  he ;  "I  will 
stop  here  and  ask  my  way." 

An  old  man,  half  asleep,  answered  the  knock. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"How  far  is  it  to  Jadrino?" 

"Jadrino?    Not  far — a  matter  of  ten  miles." 

Poor  Vladimir ! 

"Can  you  let  me  have  a  horse?    Mine  is  half  dead." 

"A  horse!    Where  would  I  find  a  horse?" 

"Well,  can  one  get  a  guide  hereabout?" 

"Wait — maybe  my  son  can  show  you  the  way." 

After  what  seemed  to  Vladimir  an  interminable  de- 
lay, the  door  opened  and  a  small  boy  came  out. 

"What  time  is  it?"  inquired  Vladimir. 

"It  will  soon  be  daylight."  The  baffled  bridegroom 
was  silent. 

The  cocks  were  crowing  and  the  day  breaking  when 
they  reached  Jadrino.  The  church  was  closed.  After 
rewarding  his  guide  and  bidding  him  good-by,  Vladimir 
knocked  with  trembling  hand  at  the  priest's  house ;  his 
troika  was  not  in  the  yard.  What  did  it  mean?" 
******* 

But  we  will  return  to  the  good  Gabrielowich  and  see 


what  was  going  on  in  his  house.  The  old  people  rose 
as  usual  and  went  down  to  breakfast;  Gabriel  Gabrielo- 
wich in  his  flannel  cap  and  gown,  and  Pascowia 
Petrowna  ready  dressed  for  the  day.  In  answer  to  a 
message  from  Gabrielowich,  Maria  sent  word  she  had 
had  a  bad  night,  but  would  be  down  presently.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  our  heroine  entered. 

"How  is  the  head,  daughter?" 

"Much  better,  father." 

"Perhaps  the  heat  from  the  furnace  was  too  great 
yesterday." 

"Perhaps,  mamma,"  said  Maria. 

Toward  evening,  though,  Maria  was  not  so  well,  and 
the  village  doctor  was  sent  for,  but  before  he  came 
high  fever  had  set  in  and  the  poor  girl  was  delirious. 
For  a  whole  week  she  hung  between  life  and  death. 

No  one  in  the  house  so  much  as  suspected  Maria's 
flight;  her  letters  were  destroyed,  and  the  maid  had 
been  discreet,  fearing  her  master's  displeasure.  The 
priest  and  witnesses  were  silent,  and  the  coachman  was 
not  much  of  a  talker  even  when  in  his  cups.  For  a 
wonder,  the  secret  was  well  kept,  although  known  to 
half  a  dozen  people.  Maria,  of  course,  spoke  of  nothing 
else  during  her  delirium,  and  the  good  mother,  who 
nursed  her  devotedly,  made  out  that  her  child  was 
dying  of  love  for  Vladimir.  Therefore,  after  due 
consultation  with  her  husband  and  several  neighbors, 
it  was  agreed  that  poverty  is  no  crime — one  lives  with 
the  man  and  not  with  his  money — etc. ;  and  such  moral 
maxims  are  always  of  great  help  when  reason  does  not 
justify  our  course.  Thus,  when  Maria  became  convales- 
cent, her  parents  sent  for  Vladimir  Nicolaewich,  but 
great  was  the  consternation  at  Menarodowno  when  in 
came  a  letter,  written  apparently  by  a  madman,  in  which 
the  young  fellow  declared  he  would  never  set  foot  in 
their  house  and  begged  them  to  forget  a  poor  wretch 
whose  only  hope  was  in  death.  Soon  after  they  heard 
he  had  joined  the  army.     This  was  in  1812. 

They  dared  not  tell  Maria,  who  on  her  side  never 
mentioned  his  name.  A  relapse  of  the  fever  was  feared 
when,  a  few  months  later,  she  fell  into  a  dead  swoon, 
having  accidentally  seen  his  name  in  the  list  of  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  and  been  wounded  at 
Borodino. 

But  misfortunes  never  come  singly;  the  good  Ga- 
brielowich died,  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  Maria. 
Riches,  however,  were  powerless  to  console  her;  she 
mourned  his  death  sincerely,  and  vowed  never  to  leave 
her  poor  widowed  mother.  They  both  left  Menaro- 
downo, so  fraught  with  sad  associations,  and  went  to 
live  on  another  estate  situated  near  Gousk.  There,  also, 
Maria  was  soon  surrounded  and  importuned  by  many 
admirers,  but  discouraged  them  all,  in  spite  of  her 
mother's  advice  and  express  desire;  our  heroine,  for 
answer,  silently  shook  her  head. 

The  war  ended  gloriously  for  Russia ;  her  legions  re- 
turned victorious,  and  were  received  everywhere  with 
vociferous  and  joyous  acclamations.  Mothers  and  sis- 
ters, with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  pressed  to  their 
hearts  the  youth  who  had  left  them,  now  grown  into 
manhood,  bronzed  by  exposure,  hardened  by  fatigue  and 
privation — but  now  returned  covered  with  glory.  Per- 
haps Maria  and  her  mother,  living  so  far  out  of  the  way, 
were  among  the  very  few  who  took  no  part  in  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm.  The  monotony  of  their  lives,  though, 
was  even  there  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  the  dashing 
young  Colonel  Bourmine,  before  whom  her  usual  train 
of  adorers  had  to  retreat.  He  took  all  hearts  by  storm 
with  his  brilliant  hussar  uniform,  fascinating  manners, 
and  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  which  glistened  on  his 
breast.  He  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had 
come  to  an  adjoining  property  on  leave  of  absence. 
Maria  soon  learned  to  look  forward  to  his  frequent 
visits,  and  her  habitual  melancholy  disappeared,  like 
snow  under  the  genial  rays  of  an  April  sun.  Indeed 
Bourmine  might  well  inspire  infatuation.  His  outward 
appearance  and  manner  were  of  the  kind  to  take  a 
woman's  fancy.  Toward  Maria  he  was  full  of  all  those 
tender  little  attentions  so  captivating  to  a  young  girl. 
Though  so  gentle  and  modest  in  manner,  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  very  reckless,  but  this,  in  Maria's 
eyes,  as  well  as  in  many  another's,  was  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  otherwise.  One  thing,  however,  puzzled 
her — undoubtedly  Bourmine  loved  her,  and  in  her  in- 
most soul  she  confessed  to  a  liking  for  him — why,  then, 
did  he  not  speak?  Why  such  marked  attentions,  wist- 
ful looks,  and  yet  not  a  word  of  love  ?  Why  did  he  not 
throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  declare  his  passion? 
Was  it  natural  shyness  of  love,  or  was  he  seeking  to 
win  her  affections  only  to  cast  them  aside?  It  was  an 
enigma  she  could  not  solve.  There  must  be  a  mystery 
somewhere,  and  this  idea  was  enough  to  fire  Marians 
romantic  imagination.  She  determined,  with  a  woman's 
natural  inclination  to  coquetry,  to  bring  him  with  the 
confession  of  his  secret  to  her  feet. 

One  day  her  mother  was  alone  in  the  parlor  when 
Bourmine  entered  and  inquired  for  Maria. 

"You  will  find  her  in  the  garden,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
"go;  I  will  await  you  here."  Bourmine  stepped  out, 
and  the  good  mother  prayed  as  she  crossed  herself: 
"May  the  good  God  settle  it  all  today."  Maria,  just  like 
the  heroine  in  a  novel,  was  seated  on  a  rustic  bench 
under  a  willow  tree,  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book.  Her  white  dress  contrasted  prettily  with  the 
dark  rustic  background.  Bourmine  approached  and 
stood  over  her. 

"Maria,  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  lay  bare  my 
heart  before  you.  I  love  you — I  love  you  passionately." 
Maria   blushed   and   lowered   her   eyes.     "But   I   have 


acted  wickedly — madly,  in  allowing  myself  to  remain 
in  your  sweet  presence  day  after  day.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  strive  against  fate;  the  memory  of  your  dear 
face  will  be  forevermore  my  joy  and  my  torment.  I 
have  still  a  duty  to  perform ;  I  must  draw  aside  the 
veil  that  still  conceals  the  barrier  which  separates  us 
forever." 

"There  is  also  an  insurmountable  obstacle  on  my 
side,"  said  Maria;  "do  not  revile  fate — I  never  could 
have  been  your  wife." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Bourmine,  "I  know  you  have  loved ; 
but  death  has  canceled  your  vows ;  you  would  have  been 
mine,  I  know  it — I  feel  it — in  spite  of  your  former  love, 
if  a  cruel  fate  had  not  condemned  me  to  misery.  Maria, 
I  am  married !" 

"Married  !"     She  had  never  thought  of  that. 

"Yes,"  continued  Bourmine,  "married  three  years 
ago,  and  stranger  still,  married  without  knowing  to 
whom,  nor  having  the  vaguest  idea  where  my  wife  is, 
nor  whether  I  shall  ever  see  her  again." 

"What !"  exclaimed  Maria  Gabrielowna,  "is  it  pos- 
sible? But  go  on — I,  too — for  pity's^sake,  go  on,  I  be- 
seech you!"    Bourmine  went  on: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812  I  was  hurrying  to 
join  my  regiment  at  Vilna.  While  getting  a  change  of 
horses  at  Novrod  a  heavy  snowfall  came  on,  and  I  was 
earnestly  advised  not  to  proceed  on  my  journey  until  it 
had  abated.  I  would  not  listen,  however,  and  in  spite 
of  all  protestations  started  as  soon  as  the  horses  were 
hitched;  it  seemed  as  if  a  mysterious  and  irresistible 
force  were  impelling  me  forward.  We  took  the  short 
cut  to  Vilna,  and  started  at  a  brisk  pace.  In  some  un- 
accountable manner,  perhaps  owing  to  the  roads  being 
almost  wholly  obliterated  under  a  heavy  mantle  of 
snow,  we  soon  found  ourselves  astray,  and  my  coach- 
man was  obliged  to  confess  himself  completely  at  a 
loss  how  to  continue.  We  drove  on,  then,  at  hap- 
hazard, and  you  can  well  imagine  how  welcome  was 
the  sight  of  lights  ahead.  These  lights  brought  us  to 
a  small  village,  and  we  saw  that  the  largest  proceeded 
from  the  open  door  of  a  church.  As  we  approached 
I  perceived  there  were  several  sleighs  in  the  yard,  and 
two  or  three  people  grouped  together  on  the  porch,  who, 
as  we  drove  up,  cried: 

"  'Here!  here!  good  gracious,  how  late  you  are!' 

"I  suspected  it  was  not  I  they  wanted,  but  drew  up 
nevertheless. 

"A  young  man  sprang  forward:  Yrour  bride  has 
fainted,'  he  said,  'and  the  priest  is  at  a  loss  what  to 
do!' 

"A  wicked  thought  flashed  through  my  mind.  What 
an  adventure  to  tell  my  fellow-officers !  Without  an- 
swering, I  ran  up  the  steps  and  entered  the  church, 
dimly  lighted  by  one  lamp.  A  young  girl  reclined  on  a 
bench  with  her  head  leaning  against  the  wall,  while  a 
maid  bathed  her  forehead  and  temples  with  a  handker- 
chief steeped  in  vinegar. 

"'Thank  God,  vou  have  come!'  exclaimed  the 
woman;  'your  delay  has  almost  killed  my  poor  mis- 
tress !' 

"The  priest  then  drew  near:  'Sir,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose ;  we  may  be  surprised  at  any  moment ;  make  haste !' 

"  'But  the  young  lady  can  hardly  stand,'  I  objected. 

"'It  will  be  sufficient  if  she  can  say  Yes!'  he  an- 
swered. 

"It  was  not  too  late.  I  might  still  turn  back,  but  the 
idea  of  such  a  wonderful  adventure  got  the  better  of 
me;  moreover,  I  never  imagined  such  a  ceremony  would 
be  valid. 

"  'Well,  then,'  I  said,  'since  you  all  wish  it.' 

"The  bride  was  already  at  the  altar,  supported  by  her 
maid.  I  advanced  and  placed  myself  beside  her, 
wrapped  in  my  large  fur  cloak.  The  priest  did  not  keep 
us  waiting,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  was  over. 

"  'You  are  now  one,  embrace  each  other  and  fly,'  cried 
the  irrepressible  young  man. 

"Nothing  loth,  I  turned  to  my  bride,  and  gently 
drawing  her  toward  me,  bent  to  kiss  the  poor  pale  face, 
barely  discernible  in  the  dim  light.  One  glance,  and 
then  with  a  cry  of  horror  that  will  ring  in  my  ears  for- 
ever, 'Oh,  it  is  not  he!'  the  poor  girl  fell  backward  in  a 
dead  faint.  The  priest  and  witnesses  rushed  to  assist 
her,  and  in  the  confusion  that  followed  I  made  my  es- 
cape unnoticed." 

"Great  heavens!"  exclaimed  Maria,  trembling  vio- 
lently, "and  vou  know  not  what  became  of  your  un- 
fortunate bride?" 

"Maria,  what  is  the  matter?  In  heaven's  name,  tell 
me." 

"I  asked  you,"  imperiously  demanded  Maria,  disre- 
garding Bourmine's  appeal,  "if  you  know  what  became 
of  your  unfortunate  wife." 

"No,"  answered  he,  subdued  by  her  manner;  "I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  village  where  I  was  married, 
nor  do  I  remember  where  I  stopped  to  change  horses. 
Moreover,  I  never  believed  that  marriage  binding,  and 
used  to  speak  of  it  as  a  good  joke  until  one  day  a  friend, 
less  thoughtless  than  I.  frightened  me  by  insisting  I  was 
really  married — bound  forever,  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  Ever  since  I  have  sought  my  wife  in  vain.  But, 
Maria,  you  are  pale,  my  darling! — you  tremble! — speak 
to  me." 

"Merciful  Father!"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  "I  thank  Thee!  It  was  then  you,  Bour- 
mine? Oh,  how  wretched  would  have  been  our  lot  had 
we  never  met;  or  having  met,  had  we  not  loved  !" 

Bourmine   shuddered,  and  then,  overcome  witl 
fell  on  his  knees  before  his  wife. — Translated 
Russian  of  Pousehkinc  for  the  Argonaut. 
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EDWARD  ROWLAND  SILL. 

♦ 

William  Belmont  Parker  Writes    the  Biography  of  the  Poet 
and  Teacher. 


We  have  waited  a  long  while  for  a  life  of  Edward 
Rowland  Sill,  but  his  biographer.  William  Belmont 
Parker,  who  is  also  the  compiler  of  Sill's  poems,  points 
out  in  his  brief  preface  to  the  recently  published  volume 
that  we  are  the  richer  for  the  delay : 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  since,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
and  admiration,  I  undertook  to  prepare  a  "Life"  of  Sill.  En- 
thusiasm and  admiration  have  continued  unabated,  but  cir- 
cumstances interposed  to  delay  the  work.  Had  I  gone  forward 
unimpeded,  working  out  the  plan  I  then  had  in  mind,  the 
result  would  have  been  different,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
essay  and  criticism.  But  midway  of  my  task  I  fell  under  the 
influence  of  that  great  master  of  the  art  of  biography.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  whose  dicta  upon  the  subject  changed  the 
course  I  was  taking.  "Nobody,"  said  he.  "ever  wrote  a  dull 
autobiography"  ;  and  he  added,  "The  biographer  can  never  quite 
equal  the  autobiographer.  but  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  letters 
he  may  approach  very  closely  to  the  same  result."  About  the 
same  time  a  saying  of  Sill's,  which  I  had  probably  read  half 
a  dozen  times  without  seeing  its  application  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  came  home  to  me  and  reinforced  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Leslie.  "Let  a  man  write  about  himself.  It's  the  only  fellow 
he  knows  anything  about."  These  have  been  my  sailing 
orders. 

The  portrait  of  Sill  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
a  photograph  taken  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old. 
gives  an  impression  of  handsome  but  rather  melancholy 
and  ascetic  saintliness.  It  is  pleasantly  surprising  to 
find  that  his  letters,  though  serious  in  the  main,  abound 
in  cheerfulness  and  humor.  Little  is  told  us  of  his  boy- 
hood, but  an  anecdote  or  two  testifying  to  his  abun- 
dance of  spirit: 

One  of  these  refers  to  his  flying  a  kite  on  the  day  when 
he  had  just  got  a  new  straw  hat.  The  wind  being  high  and 
the  kite  needing  more  ballast,  he  took  off  the  new  hat,  poked 
a  hole  through  the  rim,  tied  it  to  the  tail  of  the  kite,  and  up 
it  went,  somewhat  to  the  horror  of  his  careful  aunt.  The 
other  scrap,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  year  he  spent  at 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  related  the  capitulation  of  a  teacher, 
indicated  as  probably  Pennsylvania  Dutch  by  the  dialect,  who, 
having  resisted  as  long  as  he  could  the  boy's  infectious  spirit, 
broke  out.  "Veil,  Sill.  I  dink  ven  you  vas  dying,  you  be  making 
foolishness."  This  irrepressible  playfulness  of  mood  he  seems 
never  io  have  lost :  it  was  one  of  the  qualities  which  he  had 
in  common  with  Matthew  Arnold,  whom  he  resembled  in 
many  points,  and  calls  to  mind  Herbert  Paul's  remark  about 
Arnold,  that  he  had  a  constant  flow  of  high  spirits  which  he 
never  took   the  least   effort  to   restrain. 

A  classmate  of  Sill's  at  Yale  speaks  of  his  appear- 
ance with  admiration : 

Xonc  of  his  portraits  do  him  justice.  They  all  strangely 
fa.il  to  give  his  face  the  character — or  enough  of  the  charac- 
ter— which  would  have  led  any  observer  to  say:  "There  is 
a  poet."  He  had  the  most  wonderful  gray  eyes  I  ever  saw ; 
his  wavy  chestnut  hair  was  just  what  it  should  have  been; 
he  wore  no  beard  until  he  was  thirty  or  forty,  and  was  better 
without  it-  I  believe  he  always  wore  a  mustache,  having,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  an  enviable  amount  of  it  when  we  were 
freshmen.  His  figure  was  moderately  tall,  and  slight — too 
slight,  but  very  graceful.  We  used  to  make  fun  of  his  lank 
shanks.  But  one  day  when  I,  who  was  taller  and  much 
heavier,  put  on  the  boxing  gloves  with  him.  I  realized  to  my 
cost  that  strength  was  not  an  affair  of  muscle  alone.  By 
sheer  nerve,  he  could  do  things  that  men  with  much  more 
muscle  could  not.  I  suppose  he  had  to  pay  for  it  in  subse- 
quent fatigue. 

Despite  his  slight  figure,  he  had  a  beautiful  rich  bass  voice; 
an3  he  had,  of  course,  as  lyric  poets  must,  a  genius  for  music 
He  could  play  on  any  instrument  he  took  a  notion  to,  with 
very  little  practice.  Yet  I  don't  remember  that  he  sang  in 
the  choir.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  apt  to  refrain  in  those 
rebellious  years,  because  of  distaste  for  the  service. 

The  Yale  College  of  this  time  is  pictured  by  another 
contemporary  attendant  as  convention-bound  and  with 
an  educational  scope  of  less  breadth  than  that  of  the 
preparatory  school  of  today.  Sill  gave  early  proof  of 
his  literary  distinction;  he  was  agreed  a  poet — almost 
a  genius — and  he  seems  to  have  gone  his  own  sweet 
way  about  his  studies.  The  accounts  given  of  him  "in- 
dicate that  he  led  a  free,  open  life,  never  unduly  ham- 
pered by  college  rules  and  regulations,  reading  a  good 
deal  in  desultory  fashion,  and,  like  Lowell  at  Harvard, 
getting  rusticated  for  neglect  of  college  exercises."  He 
later  wrote  to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  "I  was  on  the 
retired  list  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  because 
I  wouldn't  pursue  the  curriculum,  and  would  pursue 
literature." 

The  narrowness,  the  religious  intolerance,  and  the 
lack  of  amity  between  students  and  faculty  must  have 
had  their  influence  on  Sill's  final  choice  of  vocation :  the 
need  for  real  teachers  must  have  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  him.  However,  the  question  of  his  work  was  not 
immediately  settled :  he  studied  law  and  medicine  for  a 
short  time,  clerked  in  a  bank  and  in  a  postoffice — all 
these  trials  being  made  in  California,  where  he  went 
after  graduation,  sailing  a  four  months'  voyage 
around  the  Horn,  accompanied  by  his  friend.  Shearer. 

At  this  time  California  worried  him.  It  was  too  new 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  here  too  primitive  and  ma- 
terial ;  he  found  "no  culture,  no  thought,  no  art."  Even 
when  he  thought  of  teaching  he  felt  that  there  was  no 
use  here  for  what  he  had  to  give.  Soon  the  physical 
charm  of  California  began  to  cast  its  spell  over  him. 
and  after  two  years  of  it  he  touted  like  a  native : 

California  Far      -    that   means   the   natural   and  not  the 

human    aspect    thereof)    is    inexpressibly    beautiful    just    now. 

The  trees  are  all  just  "'out"  in  their  spring  vesture — the  fields 

full   o*   flowers — nobody   has   a    right   to   talk  about  fields   car- 

peled   with  flowers  till   he  has  seen   them   here   tor.   I  suppose, 

^ till    more    tropical    climes  i.      Great,    gorgeous   fellows. 

you   'enow — like   all   the    conservatories    you    ever   saw   broken 

romping    over   the    wild    plains    here,    exulting   and 

're  rcssible.     And  not  only  these   superb   sorts,  but   come  to 

down  and  look  closer  you   find   multitudes   of  the   least 

i  'ossoms — little   stars,   scarcely   bigger  than   a   pin's   head, 

-■   and  pure   white,   perfect    as   gems — only   so   for   a   couple 


of  months  or  three  months — then  the  parching,  rainless  sum- 
mer bakes  the  ground,  and  browns  the  dry  grass  to  a  monoto- 
nous tint  that  makes   one  hot  and  thirsty  even  to  look  at  it. 

A  postscript  to  a  letter  of  later  date,  written  from 
his  Eastern  home,  exclaims:  "This  miserable  climate! 
A  perfect  caricature  of  our  California  rainy  season. 
I've  had  a  cold  and  the  blues  ever  since  I  got  home 
here."'  Like  many  others  who  come  to  California  and 
scoff,  he  had  to  return  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  com- 
parison before  he  became  content  here.  His  poems 
testify  generously  to  this  conversion. 

Through  all  his  life  Sill  was  much  -concerned  with 
questions  of  religion.  A  letter  to  his  classmate.  Henry 
Holt,  written  in  his  first  California  period,  deals  with 
his  theological  gropings: 

1  used  to  think  if  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  world.  He 
would  have  given  some  sign  which  would  have  compelled 
belief — some  great  miraculous  revelation — but  what  could 
He  have  done  which  we  would  have  been  sure  of  as  the  work 
of  Him?  If  He  had  blazed  across  the  sky  in  some  terrible, 
grand  spectacle — or  given  any  conceivable  display  of  power 
i  — how  could  we  have  known  that  it  was  not  the  work 
,  of  some  lesser  divinity — some  evil  archangel  or  (if  you  dis- 
,  like  the  Bible  name)  some  inhabitant  of  Sirius  or  the  Pleiads  ? 
If  you  will  but  think  of  it,  the  only  possible  way  to  convince 
us  completely,  and  beyond  chance  of  doubt,  would  have  been 
to  recreate  for  us  the  universe,  before  our  eyes — and  even 
then  we  would  not  be  sure  but  it  was  some  phantasm  or  de- 
ceit. Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  He  would  do  just 
what  this  strange  book  says  He  had  done  ?  Coming  as  a 
man,  doing  a  few  simple  miracles  to  attract  men's  attention 
and  prove  that  He  was  at  least  more  than  mere  man.  making 
His  miracles  acts  of  beneficence  to  prcve  that  He  was  a  good, 
not  evil.  Superhuman,  proving  His  wisdom  by  His  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  and  His  ethical  teachings.  His  unselfish- 
ness by  His  life  and  death.  His  perfect  purity  and  truth  by  a 
sinless  character?  Even  as  I  write.  I  am  almost  persuaded 
to  be  a  Christian.  I  have  prayed  and  do  pray  for  light — if 
I  seek  truth  wath  a  pure  desire  and  intention,  I  believe  I 
shall  find  it  at  last. 

Shortly  after  that  he  went  East  again  to  study  for 
the  ministry  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  but  like 
many  another  man  gifted  with  imagination  and  with 
respect  for  his  own  personal  revelation,  he  found  that 
he  was  not  fitted  for  the  church.    He  wTrites  of  this : 

I  have  determined  not  to  return  to  Cambridge.  There  could 
be  no  pulpit  for  me  after  going  through  there,  except  as  an 
independent,  self-supported  minister,  which  of  course  is 
open  to  any  one  with  a  purse.  I  came  reluctantly  to  that  con- 
clusion. Another  person,  even  with  my  opinions  in  theology, 
might  have  judged  differently.  It  is  no  sentimentalism  with 
me — it  is  simply  a  solemn  conviction  that  a  man  must  speak 
the  truth  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  knows  it — truth  to  him. 
I  may  be  in  error — but  what  I  believe  is  my  sacred  truth,  and 
must  not  be  diluted.  When  I  get  money  enough  to  live  on  I 
mean  to  preach  religion  as  I  believe  it.  Emerson  could  not 
preach,  and  now  I  understand  why. 

So.  the  alternatives. 

School  teaching  has  always  stood  first.  No  decent  salaries 
in  this  country.  Xo  freedom  to  follow  my  own  way.  Xo 
position  available  so  far  as  I  know.     Hence,   California. 

A  visit  in  1867  to  Xew  York,  where  he  tried  un- 
successfully to  make  a  living  by  his  pen,  bore  little  fruit 
but  distaste: 

What  a  horrid  bilk  New  York  is.  .  .  .  And  the  way  they 
brag  here — Lord  John  of  the  East — you'd  think  there  was  no 
other  centre,  and  very  little  if  any  circumference.  Fact  is 
they  have  so  little  conception  here  of  the  things  there  are  to 
be  known,  that  they  easily  believe  they  know  it  all.  A  man 
who  never  sees  a  tree,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  bit  of  sky, 
or  stops  long  enough  to  look  down  into  another  human  being's 
eyes,  of  course  has  no  interrogation  points  awakened  in  him. 
He  has  learned  to  know  the  streets  of  the  city — which  he  re- 
members being  ignorant  of  when  he  first  came  here — and  he 
has  learned  the  cheap  conventionalities — which  he  blushed  not 
to  know,  once — and  there's  nothing  else  to  learn,  is  there? 
So  he  knows  it  alL  doesn't  he  ?  And  how  he  swells  up  and 
swaggers  on  the  strength  of  it !  .  .  .1  don't  think  a  man 
needs  any  further  provocation  to  cut  his  throat,  in  simple 
moral  nausea,  than  to  w-alk  up  Broadway,  and  then  down  on 
the  other  side,  after  he  has  got  sufficiently  used  to  the  rattle- 
bang  to  have  his  eyes  about  him,  so  as  to  examine  the  faces, 
expressions  of  features,  gait,  gestures,  etc.    ..." 

There  be  critics  of  Gotham  who  will  say  that  its 
people  have  changed  little  since  the  above  was  written. 

Finally  Sill  returned  to  California,  to  teach  in  the 
Oakland  High  School  for  four  years,  and  later  occu- 
pying the  chair  of  English  literature  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  threw  himself  into  this 
work  with  ardor  and  concentration.  Extracts  from  let- 
ters written  by  one  of  his  pupils.  Millicent  Shinn,  re- 
veal how  well  he  succeeded  as  teacher  and  leader: 

It  was  as  if  he  had  carried  into  the  schoolroom  the  same 
ideals  that  would  have  taken  him  into  the  pulpit.  He  was 
full  of  it — at  every  turn  in  the  day's  work  he  referred  every- 
thing to  ideal  standards — duty,  and  eternity,  and  man's  chief 
ends.  It  was  like  having  a  very  religious  person  teaching 
children,  except  that  having  no  stable  religious  creed,  he  gave 
to  all  he  said  of  ideal  aims  the  spontaneity  and  ardor  of 
original  feelings,  experiences  wrought  out  on  his  own  lines. 
A  negligent  lesson  was  apt  to  be  rebuked  with  reminders  (evi- 
dently fully  felt)  that  we  were  forming  our  characters,  and 
perhaps  for  more  than  this  life:  "You  are  working  out  your 
eternal  destinies  now,"  he  would  say.  He  filled  the  school- 
room with  the  ardor  and  poetic  elevation  of  the  idea  of 
Duty  as  in  Wordsworth's  ode — and  his  rigid  application  of  it 
made  it  no  mere  poetry  to  us,  either,  but  "a  stern  daughter 
of  the  voice  of  God,"  too. 

.  .  .  He  always,  with  all  his  easy  freedom  of  manner,  kept 
a  distance,  and  an  authority.  He  encouraged  us  to  talk 
freely,  to  argue  back  and  criticize,  and  would  take  more  of 
that  than  any  teacher  I  ever  knew ;  but  he  drew  strict  lines, 
and  never  permitted  an  impertinence,  never  laughed  with  the 
boys  good-naturedly  at  a  joke  against  himself  (which,  indeed, 
they  scarcely  ventured  upon)  ;  and  in  any  real  case  of  dis- 
cipline his  voice  was  always  for  severity.  He  was  not  ordi- 
narily sarcastic  in  the  schoolroom  :  but  either  pert  smartness 
or  deliberate  neglect  of  duty  would  bring  a  crushing  contempt 
into  his  manner  and  speech  sometimes,  more  his  manner 
than  his  speech,  for  I  do  not  recall  especially  sharp  things 
that  he  said.  He  would  not  sit  and  labor  through  an  ill- 
learned  lesson  :  he  would  throw  down  the  book  contemptuously 
and  refuse  to  hear  him.  He  explained  much  less  than  teachers 
I  see  nowadays,  and  expected  us  to  dig  out  most  of  our  dif- 
ficulties for  ourselves.  For  dishonesty  he  had  no  mercy,  but 
that  was  practically  unknown  in  the  school  in  his  day. 


Sill  the  teacher  is  such  an  engrossing  personality  in 

.  these  pages  that  we  are  in  danger  of  neglecting  Sill  the 

poet.     A  letter  of  the  Cambridge  days  refers  to  "The 

Hermitage,  and  Other  Poems, '"  his  first  volume,  and  the 

only  one  published  during  his  lifetime : 

I've  been  writing  a  lot  of  poetry'-  Shall  want  to  consult 
you  about  it  when  I  see  you.  Have  got  one  poem  of  about 
a  thousand  lines  and  a  lot  of  short  ones,  about  as  much 
more,  enough  to  make  a  gay  little  volume,  if  illustrated  a 
little,  and  got  out  nicely — but  as  to  the  inside  don't  know — 
the  more  I  write  the  less  satisfied  I  am  with  any  of  my  doings 
in  poetry — verily,  art  is  different  from  handicraft  as  Grimm 
says— only  the  perfect  works  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public 
— a  bad  boot  or  a  tolerable  article  of  cloth  may  be  worth  of- 
fering for  sale — but  when  it  comes  to  offering  tolerable  art — 
after  Tennyson  and  the  Brownings — "t  won't  do — a  poor  devil 
ought  to  be  hung  for  doing  it — unless  he  be  very  poor,  when 
his  punishment  might  be  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life 
w-ith  only  Tupper  and  the  Country-  Parson  for  food  and  drink 
— in  the  way  of  stale  toast  or  so. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  Sill  is  not  so  widely  known 
as  he  deserves  is  due  to  his  own  shyness  and  unwilling- 
ness to  put  himself  forward,  a  feeling  which  grew  as 
time  went  on  and  caused  him  often  to  publish  anony- 
mously or  behind  the  veil  of  a  nom  de  plume.  While  at 
Berkeley  he  wrote  to  Henry-  Holt: 

As  to  your  thought  that  I  have  scattered,  and  ought  to 
make  myself  "favorably  known."  My  dear  fellow,  I  like  your  . 
caring  for  me  enough  to  say  this  and  wish  this,  but — if  you 
knew  about  my  life  of  late  years  and  my  ideas  of  life,  you 
would  see.  I  am  not  and  haven't  been  trying  for  it.  I  have 
been  working  to  educate,  in  some  higher  sense,  successive 
classes  of  young  people  ;  and  meanwhile  to  know  more  about 
education,  and  especially  literature  as  a  means  of  it,  and 
i  ?bout  education  in  its  relation  to  society  and  life.  I  am 
contented  to  die  unknown,  if  I  can  arrive  at  the  truth  about 
certain  great  matters,  and  can  put  others  in  the  way  thereof. 
If  there  is  anything  which  utterly  disgusts  me  and  makes  me 
howl  aloud  and  swear,  it  is  those  infernal  fools  who  are 
fighting  to  get  their  names  abroad,  and  care  for  other  work. 
1  That  a  man  like  Spencer  should  be  well  known  is  a  matter  of 
'  course  and  all  right ;  but  he  has  not  cared  for  that.  Let  a 
rr.an  work  his  work  in  peace,  and  the  devil  take  his  name — 
the  less  likely  to  get  anything  more  of  him  than  that. 

In  June,  1SS2.  he  resigned  from  the  University 
California,  launched  at  once  upon  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession and  "in  September  he  was  in  full  correspond- 
ence with  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  and  had  already 
taken  a  hand  in  starting  the  new  California  magazine, 
the  Overland  Monthly,"  The  correspondence  with 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  then  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  acquaintance. 
Later  Aldrich  wrote  about  him : 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  quality  of  his  poetry  and  the  very  first  to  introduce  him 
to  his  public — through  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was 
sadly  in  want  of  encouragement  at  the  time,  and  I  encouraged 
him  by  printing  everything  he  sent  to  me.  He  was  a  busy 
maker  of  lyrics  in  those  days,  and  in  order  not  to  seem  to 
have  too  much  Sill  in  the  magazine.  I  published  some  of  the 
poems   over  a  pen-name,   at  his   own  suggestion. 

A  letter  of  Sill's  to  Aldrich  touches  on  this  point : 
May  I  ask  you  about  a  very  personal  matter.  You  know  it 
is  a  common  experience  that  men  have  some  mood — either  a 
thing  that  properly  belongs  somewhere  in  past  years,  and  re- 
curs as  a  memory,"  or  one  that  pounces  suddenly  in  on  a  life 
where  it  doesn't  belong,  and  goes  again — a  mood  that  he  ex- 
presses in  verse — perhaps  exorcises  by  doing  so.  He  does 
not  wish  to  put  his  name  to  any  such  thing  and  have  his 
tailor  or  his  dentist  confer  with  him  about  it  the  next  day, 
and  yet  it  may  seem  a  thing  that  is  human  enough  to  be 
worth  putting  in  print.  Why  should  a  man  therefore  assume 
a  nom  de  plume  (plume  de  vie)  to  be  used  for  certain  writing? 
As  if  Mr.  Dick  in  "David  Copperfield"  had  signed  his  sane 
writine  "Dick,"   and   his   accounts   of  Charles  I's  head   "luna- 

dick." 

And  elsewhere  he  writes: 

The  trouble  about  signing  one's  name  to  poems  is  that 
stupid  people  (and  we  are  all  pretty  stupid  sometimes)  per- 
sist in  thinking  every  word  literally  autobiographical.  I  have 
had  enough  annoyance  from  that  to  sicken  any  one  of  ever 
writing  verse  again,  or  anything  else  but  arithmetics  and 
geographies.  Even  then  somebody  would  hate  you  for  your 
view  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  fear  the  worst  about  your 
character  because  of  your  treatment  of  the  Least  Common 
Multiple. 

In  closing,  the  biographer  briefly  remarks  on  Sill's 

writings : 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  appraise  his  work.  Most  of  it  is 
lyric  and  stamped  with  the  mood  of  the  singer ;  no  single 
work  ample  in  plan,  of  large  design  and  sustained  power  of 
execution  arrests  the  attention.  Yet  the  "Collected  Poems." 
together  with  the  volume  of  selected  "Prose,"  form  no  in-  't 
considerable  achievement  in  authorship.  And  it  is  of  a  . 
definite  type  ;  the  seal  of  Xew  England  is  upon  it — the  mark  of 
restraint,  clarity,  and  moral  elevation.  Already  time  i~  sift- 
ing it.  and  some,  perhaps  much,  of  it  will  disappear ;  but 
much  bids  fair  to  last.  Certain  of  his  shorter  poems,  like 
"Truth  at  Last,"  "Life."  "Sibylline  Bartering,"  "The  Thing 
That  Will  Xot  Die,"  "The  Secret,"  have  been  widely  quoted 
and  reprinted  in  a  score  of  forms,  often  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  authorship  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  likely  with  no 
idea  of  their  author's  name  or  history.  His  two  most  gen- 
erally known  poems.  "Opportunity"  and  "The  Fool's  Prayer," 
are  known  by  thousands  of  people  who  have  been  chastened 
by  them  and  had  their  hearts  lifted  up  and  their  spirits  puri-  j 
fied  by  them,  yet  have  never  heard  of  their  author. 

With  admirable  restraint  Mr.  Parker  has  made  this 
account  of  Sill's  all  too  short  forty-six  years  of  life  to 
read  as  another  volume  from  the  hand  of  the  poet,  so 
much  is  he  revealed  in  it.  The  result  is  a  notable  biog- 
raphy, almost  the  autobiography  that  he  wished  to 
make  it  seem;  probably  Sill  himself  with  his  strong 
feeling  of  personal  reticence  could  not  have  told  us  so 
much.  It  is  a  book  to  read,  and  then  to  place  on  a 
handy  shelf  for  dipping  into  and  for  future  re-reading. 

Edward  Rowland  Sill:  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
William  Belmont  Parker.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company:  $1.75. 

Xew  Zealand's  Public  Trust  Office  has  nearly  7000 
estates  under  administration,  with  assets  valued  at 
S50.000.000. 
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Quinneys". 

This  is  probably  the  best  of  Mr.  Vachell's 
novels,  because  he  gives  us  some  clear-cut  hu- 
man characters  that  are  worth  study  and  be- 
cause we  think  the  better  of  humanity  after- 
wards. Quinney  is  a  dealer  in  old  furniture, 
and  it  may  be  said  incidentally  that  we  ac- 
quire an  astonishing  amount  of  information 
about  this  curious  trade  and  the  guiles  and  de- 
ceits that  seem  particularly  to  distinguish  it. 
Within  Quinney's  rather  grimy  little  soul  there 
is  room  for  two  consuming  passions,  his  love 
for  his  wife  and  daughter  and  his  love  for 
beautiful  things,  and  sometimes  his  wife  has 
cause  to  feel  jealousy  of  her  husband's  adora- 
tion of  an  antique  cabinet.  When  his  wife 
is  likely  to  die  Quinney  pledges  himself  to  God 
always  to  label  imitation  furniture  as  such, 
and  although  he  falls  from  grace  more  than 
once  we  admire  the  manful  fight  between  his 
instinctive  honesty  and  the  sordid  tricks  of  his 
trade.  He  is  very  much  of  a  man  and  he 
endears  himself  to  us  as  much  by  his  failings 
as  by  his  virtues. 

Quinneys'.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  New 
York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;   §1.25   net. 


large  and  incompetent  and  hastily  summoned 
mob,  that  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  war  has  its  compensations. 
The  whole  work  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature 
of  a  special  plea,  but  as  this  is  the  day  of 
special  pleas  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  entered  on  both  sides.  And  certainly 
the  author  has  given  us  a  presentation  of  facts 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss. 

Peace    Insurance.       By    Richard    Stockton,    Jr. 
Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;   $1   net. 


Hernando  De  Soto. 

Mr.  Walter  Malone  in  the  preface  to  his 
epic  poem,  "Hernando  de  Soto,"  says  he  is 
well  aware  that  the  present  era  is  considered 
an  unpropitious  one  for  all  forms  of  verse. 
That,  of  course,  is  true,  and  perhaps  blank 
verse  comes  lowest  of  all  in  the  popular  es- 
teem. None  the  less  Mr.  Malone  has  not  been 
dissuaded  from  this  substantial  volume  of 
over  six  hundred  pages.  Literary  expressions 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  three  thousand 
years  can  not,  he  says,  be  outlawed  by  the 
volatile  caprice  of  a  moment,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  will  be  content  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  few. 

Certainly  he  will  have  it.  Stories  such  as 
that  of  De  Soto  can  not  be  told  in  prose 
with  the  same  spiritual  accuracy  as  in  verse, 
since  heroic  history  of  this  kind  can  never 
consist  of  a  statement  of  fact.  We  must  have 
the  equally  truthful  work  of  imagination, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  fancy. 
Mr.  Malone  has  produced  a  poem  that  is  not 
only  singularly  pleasing  to  the  ear  by  its  mu- 
sical fluency,  but  he  has  told  a  convincing 
story  in  which  emotion  and  sentiment  are  al- 
lowed their  full  parts.  And  when  occasionally 
he  deviates  its  rhyme  he  is  no  less  successful : 
Where  the  oak  arises  solemn  with  its  rugged  wizard 
column, 

We  can  sight  the  gleam  of  Christian  sword  and 
spear ; 
And    before,    clear-eyed    and    regal,    like    a    domi- 
nating eagle, 

Comes  the  Leader  who  has  conquered  Doubt  and 
Fear. 

Mr.  Malone  may  find  that  virtue  must  be 
its  own  reward,  but  at  least  he  has  written  a 
poem  that  will  not  be  wholly  unappreciated. 

Hernando  de  Soto.  By  Walter  Malone.  New 
York:   G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons;   $3  net. 


Japan  to  America. 

This  volume,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Xaoichi  Masaoka,  is  described  as  a  symposium 
of  papers  by  political  leaders  and  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Japan  on  conditions  in  Japan 
and  on  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  thirty-five  of  these 
papers,  and  as  the  book  has  only  235  pages  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  brief  and  condensed. 
None  the  less  they  cover  nearly  the  whole 
ground  of  Japanese  mental  and  religious  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  general  terms 
of  a  collection  of  so  many  opinions,  on  so 
many  subjects,  and  from  so  many  points  of 
view.  None  the  less  it  may  be  said,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  not  ungraciously,  that  this  book,  like 
so  many  of  its  kind,  seems  to  be  actuated  un- 
duly by  the  desire  to  say  pleasant  things  and 
to  veil  whatever  may  be  unpleasant.  For  ex- 
ample, the  article  on  "The  Ethical  Problems 
of  New  Japan,"  and  which  consists  wholly  of 
a  survey  of  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  and  Con- 
fucianism, is  written  by  a  Christian  clergy- 
man, although  there  must  be  thousands  of 
men  in  Japan  admirably  qualified  to  write  on 
their  own  faiths.  A  selection  so  grossly  un- 
fair as  this  goes  some  way  to  vitiate  the  value 
of  the  book. 

Japan  to  America.  Edited  bv  Naoichi  Masaoka. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 


The  Gentleman  Adventurer. 
Even  the  wisest  of  us  can  read  a  good  story 
about  pirates  and  the  Spanish  Main  and  be 
the  better  for  it.  And  here  we  have  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  written.  It 
is  the  narrative  of  Peter  Hayle,  who  is  kid- 
naped from  his  English  home  and  sold  as  a 
slave  on  a  West  Indian  plantation.  He  es- 
capes with  a  number  of  other  slaves,  and 
they  raise  the  black  flag  and  have  a  good 
time,  and  actually  succeed  in  abducting  their 
master's  daughter,  a  horrid  and  beautiful  little 
wretch  whose  ultimate  fate  is  all  too  good 
for  her.  Mr.  Bailey  has  created  some  quite 
interesting  pirates,  who  are  by  no  means  bad 
men  and  who  eventually  settle  down  quite 
easily  into  good  citizenship.  None  the  less 
they  are  not  so  very  good  as  to  detract  from 
their  interest  as  pirates. 

The  Gentleman  Adventurer.     By  H.  C.  Bailey. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Peace  Insurance. 

At  a  time  when  the  discussion  of  war  has 
descended  largely  to  the  plane  of  mere  emo- 
tionalism there  should  be  a  welcome  for  the 
cool  common  sense  of  such  a  book  as  this. 
The  author  does  not  defend  war.  Not  even 
a  gorilla  would  do  this.  But  he  asks  us  to 
look  directly  at  the  facts  and  to  be  governed 
by  them.  And  one  of  the  facts,  contributed 
by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  is  that  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people  are  killed  and  wounded  every  year 
in  this  country  alone  by  accidents  inseparable 
from  their  toil,  while  the  total  number  of 
Americans  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Philip- 
pine war  during  three  years  was  1573.  The 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  at  Gettys- 
burg numbered  32,865,  while  the  Japanese  war 
cost  the  nation  about  57,000  in  killed.  There- 
fore it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  speak 
of  the  horrors  of  peace  than  the  horrors  of 
war,  bat  of  the  horrors  of  peace  there  is 
little   enough    said. 

Into  the  author's  arguments  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enter  adequately.  He  tells  us  the 
obvious  truths  that  war  is  not  likely  to  be 
abolished  and  that  America  is  by  no  means  be- 
yond its  threat.  He  shows  us  that  it  is  better 
to   have   a   small   and   competent   army   than   a 


College  Life. 
This  is  described  as  a  selection  of  essays 
for  use  in  college  writing  courses.  The  de- 
scription is  necessarily  meagre.  What  the 
editor  has  done  is  to  collect  the  writings  of 
eminent  men  on  such  questions  as  the  purpose 
of  the  college,  the  curriculum,  choice  of 
courses,  intellectual  ideals,  athletics,  college 
organizations  and  government,  and  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  college.  In  all  there  are 
forty-five  of  these  essays,  and  their  substan- 
tial values  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
include  such  authorship  .names  as  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Cardinal  Newman,  Charles  William 
Eliot,  Huxley,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Bryce,  Fred- 
erick Harrison,  Thoreau,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  John  Ruskin.  The 
editor  says  that  the  volume  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  use  in  English  composition  classes. 
Certainly  it  will  be,  or  should  be,  used  much 
more  widely  than  that.  Educational  and  col- 
legiate problems  are  now  being  debated  more 
widely  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  no  small 
thing  that  the  judgments  of  so  many  eminent 
men  should  be  available  in  a  form  so  concise 
and   convenient. 

College  Life.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Maurice 
Garland  Fulton.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

Georgian  Poetry. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  soon  to  say  that 
we  are  at  the  dawn  of  another  era  of 
"Georgian  Poetry,"  but  at  least  we  may  ad- 
mire the  optimism  that  says  that  this  is  so. 
And  by  way  of  evidence  we  have  this  volume 
of  selections  from  the  poetic  production  of 
the  years  1911-1912,  and  a  surprisingly  good 
showing  it  makes.  There  are  selections  from 
seventeen  poets,  and  they  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  anxious  to  estimate  the  speed 
of  our  poetic  progress. 

Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announced 
the  following  books  on  March  20  :  "Letters  to 
a  Friend,"  by  John  Muir  ;  "Criticisms  of  Life," 
by  Horace  J.  Bridges ;  "The  Secret  of  an  Em- 
press," by  the  Countess  Zanardi  Landi ;  and 
"The  Land  of  Delight,"  by  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates. 

The  first  of  the  Scribner  spring  fiction,  "The 
Seven  Darlings,"  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  ap- 
peared on  March  13.  This  is  Mr.  Morris's 
second  long  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  six  girls 
and  their  brother  left  penniless  with  but  one 
asset,  save  their  charm  and  beauty — a  luxuri- 
ous Adirondack  camp.  They  advertise  for 
boarders,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  ad- 
vertisement attracts  a  throng  of  eligible  young 
men.    The  results  are  decidedly  romantic. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  published  on  March  6 
a  novel  entitled  "Patricia,"  by  Edith  Hen- 
rietta Fowler,  author  of  "The  Young  Pre- 
tenders." "A  Corner  of  the  West,"  and  sev- 
eral other  novels  that  have  secured  her  an 
appreciative  circle  of  readers.  When  the 
book  opens  Patricia  has  just  been  orphaned 
of  her  earthly  father,  and  has  not  yet  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  her  Heavenly  One.  In  her 
character  are  all  the  charm  and  danger  of 
genius. 

A  new  book  of  interesting  gossip  about 
kings  and  emperors,  courts  and  royal  people, 
domestic  and  political   conditions,   in   England 


and  Germany  and  Russia,  has  just  appeared, 
published  in  America  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  It  came  from  the  pen  of  the  Prin- 
cess Radziwill,  and  is  entitled  "Memories  of 
Forty  Years."  Memories  of  Germany  cover 
almost  half  its  pages;  and  they  throw  much 
light  upon  the  great  personalities  dominant 
there  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
This  chatty  princess  was  a  Russian,  who  lived 
much  in  England,  and  more  in  Germany,  and 
knew  everybody  who  was  worth  knowing,  so 
to  speak,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  in  the  land 
of  her  birth  and  the  land  of  her  love. 

"Who  Built  the  Panama  Canal?"  This  is 
the  title  of  Leon  Pepperman's  new  book,  just 
announced  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  "Just  now 
a  great  deal  of  laudation  is  being  given  to  the 
men  who  completed  the  Canal,  and  the  work 
of  some  of  those  who  did  the  major  part  of 
its  building  is  quite  overlooked,"  is  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  publishers,  intimating 
that  the  book  will  contain  much  of  interest 
about  all  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  great 
undertaking. 

The  John  Lane  Company  will  publish  shortly 
Granville  Barker's  version  of  Anatole  France's 
play,  "The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife." 
The  translation  was  made  for  Mr.  Barker  by 
Professor  Curtis  Hidden  Page  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  Robert  E.  Jones. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  feel  they  can  congratulate 
!  themselves.     Before  publication  they  have  had 

to  send  a  second  edition  to  press  of  "Little 
!  Comrade,"  a  romantic  tale  of  the  war  in  Bel- 
'  gium   by   Burton   E.   Stevenson.     At  the   same 

time  they  are  having  to  send  to  press  for  the 
,  third    time    in    a    fortnight    Geoffrey    Corson's 

love  story,  "Blue  Blood  and  Red,"  which  has 
'  been  aptly  described  as  "a  keen  and  interest- 
I  ing  study  of  the  interaction  in  an  old  Ameri-  ; 

can    community    of   the    forces    of   aristocracy 

and  democracy." 

"May  Iverson's  Career,"  by  Elizabeth  Jor-  I 
dan,  is  now  being  translated  into  Danish.     No 

|  less  a  person  than   the  American  minister  to  j 
Denmark    was    the    intermediary    between    the  I 

'  author  and  the  translator.  "May  Iverson's 
Career"  takes  up  the  story  of  the  convent- 
bred  girl  when  she  starts  out  in  the  world. 

One  man  who  must  glory  in  Bernhardt's  su- 
perb acceptance  of  the  inevitable  is  Henry 
Bordeaux,    author    of    "La    Peur    de    Vivre" 

I  ("The   Fear  of  Living"),   published  by  E.  P. 

;  Dutton  &  Co.  In  the  preface  to  this  novel 
M.    Bordeaux   questions   the   justice   of   hiding 

.  from  an  invalid  the  nature  of  his  ailment  and 
the  probability  of  death.    He  believes  that  the 

I  patient  is  entitled  to  the  full  facts  as  to  his 
condition,  and  regards  the  concealment  of 
such  facts  as  an  injury,  a  deprivation,  to  the 
individual,  who  needs  this  particular  experi- 
ence for  the  development  of  his  character. 

"Deeds  That  Will  Never  Die"  is  the  sug- 
gestive title  of  one  of  the  first  books  born  of 
the  European  war.  The  stories  of  heroism 
told  in  it  were  collected  by  John  Foster  Fraser. 
They  chiefly  concern  British  bravery.  The 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  is  the  publisher. 

Mr.  John  Lane  has  acquired  the  English  and 
American  rights  in  Sir  Sven  Hedin's  book, 
"With  the  German  Armies  in  the  West,"  and 
the  English  translation  will  be  published  with- 
in the  next  month  or  two  in  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  As  the  book  was  com 
missioned  by  the  Kaiser  it  naturally  takes  the 
German  point  of  view,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  as  the  author  had 
unique  facilities  for  seeing  things  behind  the 
German  lines. 

"The  House  of  the  Misty  Star"  is  the  title 
of  the  new  novel  by  Fannie  Caldwell  Macau- 
lay  (Frances  Little),  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  Century  Company  in  April.  Mrs.  Macau- 
lay,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  author  of 
"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  which,  selling 
up  into  several  hundred  thousand,  was  a 
notable  success  in  1906.  The  new  book  is  set 
in  Japan,  though  the  chief  figure,  an  American 
woman  missionary,  attracts  around  herself  a 
group  of  international  waifs  who,  with  her. 
make  the  story. 

The  new  Rand-McNally  publications  for  this 
spring  include  four  remarkable  art  books  on 
"Holbein,"  "Raphael,"  "Watts,"  and  "Botti- 
celli," "Mary  Russell  Mitford  :  Correspondence 
with  Charles  Boner  and  John  Ruskin,"  and 
Howard  V.  Sutherland's  "Promise  of  Life." 

William  I.  Hull,  Ph.  D„  professor  of  his- 
tory and  international  relations  in  Swarth- 
more  College,  has  written  a  little  book  en- 
titled "The  Monroe  Doctrine  :  National  or  In- 
ternational," which  has  just  been  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  This  book  contains  the 
pith  of  what  every  one  should  know  about 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — its  history,  applica- 
tions, and  dangers,  complications  resulting 
from  it  in  the  past  and  possible  complications 
that  may  arise  in  the  future,  and,  finally,  the 
one  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

In  "The  Beloved,"  James  Oppenheiin's  new 
romance,  to  be  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
two  currents  of  modern  life  are  charted,  so  to 
speak.  That  labyrinthine  section  of  old  New 
York  known  as  Greenwich  Village,  which  of 
recent  years  has  become  a  sort  of  Quartier 
Latin,  is  the  scene  of  the  story  and  thus  finds 
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a  place  in  contemporary  literature  as  literary 
workers  have  found  their  place  in  it.  The 
heroine,  Beatrice  Dargan,  is  reborn  through 
love,  develops  her  talent  through  pain  and 
grief,  and  becomes  the  idol  of  cinema  au- 
diences. 

The  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  Von  Hinden- 
berg,  Von  Eernhardi,  and  Count  Zeppelin  are 
among  the  many  celebrated  Germans  inti- 
mately pictured  in  "What  I  Found  Out  in  the 
House  of  a  German  Prince."  The  book  is 
said  to  be  a  startling  revelation  of  the  real 
attitude  of  the  Kaiser's  court  toward  England. 
Its  author,  an  English-American  woman, 
served  for  several  years  in  a  singularly  privi- 
leged position  with  a  German  princely  house. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

The  varied  possibilities  of  the  human  mind 
are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the 
war  struggle  fills  such  a  deep  thinker  as  Will 
Levington  Comfort  with  such  a  tremendous 
horror  of  war  and  such  a  brooding  pity  for  its 
victims  that  in  two  books,  a  little  book  called 
"Fatherland,"  and  now  in  what  promises  to 
be  his  greatest  novel,  "Red  Fleece,"  he  makes 
dramatic  action  out  of  his  views  of  war's 
horrors.  But  "Red  Fleece"  is  not  merely  a 
war  novel.  To  many  readers  the  most  impor- 
tant part  will  be  the  splendid  figure  of  the 
girl  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  who  is  its 
heroine.     The  George  H.  Doran   Company  is 

the  publisher. 

-*♦- 

The  April  Century  Magazine. 
"Victory  (in  the  present  war)  will  auto- 
matically restore  to  England  the  supremacy 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere."  This  is  said  to 
be  the  keynote  of  a  striking  article  by  Roland 
G.  Usher,  entitled  "English  Sea  Power  and 
South  America,"  which  is  announced  for  the 
April  number  of  the  Century  Magazine.  "Eng- 
land and  the  English"  will  be  the  title  of  the 
second  article  by  H.  R.  H.,  the  Infanta  Eulalia 
of  Spain  in  the  same  number  of  the  Century. 
The  March  installment,  which  began  her  se- 
ries appearing  under  the  general  heading, 
"Cabbages  and  Kings,"  considered  the  Kaiser 
and  his  court.  In  the  April  installment  she  is 
said  to  speak  with  considerable  acidity  about 
the  English,  while  admitting  their  marvelous 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  other  qualities. 


The  Stuart  Book  Society. 
New     York    now    has    an    interesting    and 
unique   book   house — the   Stuart   Book   Society 
— which    recently    opened    its    doors.      It    is    a 
literary   adviser   as   well    as   a  bookseller,   and 
will   procure   for   customers   any  book   by   any 
publisher.      The    April    M  'orth -While    Reading. 
issued  by  the  house,  is  now  ready.     C.  Leomrd 
Stuarl,  president  of  the  society,   has  bt 
the  last  eight  years  publicity  mar 
Macmillan   Company,    and   is  on<_ 
known  men  in  his  field  in  this  co 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


New  Browning  Poems. 

This  volume  comes  as  a  reminder  that  even 
the  more  favored  among  us  can  not  boast  the 
possession  of  the  complete  work  of  Robert 
and  Mrs.  Browning.  But  we  may  do  so  with 
some  assurance  as  soon  as  the  present  at- 
tractive book  is  on  our  shelves.  The  Cente- 
nary Edition  of  1912  contained  ten  poems  un- 
til then  unknown  to  the  public.  At  the  dis- 
persal of  the  Browning  collections  in  1913 
twelve  new  poems  by  Browning  and  a  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  by  his  wife  were  brought 
to  light.  Most  of  these  were  published  in  the 
Cornliill  Magazine,  while  many  of  the  Mrs. 
Browning  manuscripts  were  published  in  a 
series  of  little  volumes  issued  in  a  limited 
edition  of  thirty  copies  each.  All  of  this 
material  now  appears  in  the  present  volume. 
To  the  twelve  new  poems  by  Robert  Browning 
have  been  added  ten  at  present  appearing  only 
in  the  Centenary  Edition,  while  seven  more 
have  been  included  from  various  other 
sources.  There  are  also  six  new  poems  by 
Mrs.  Browning,  together  with  literary  and  bio- 
graphical notes  on  each. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  its  concluding  pages, 
wherein  we  find  a  collection  of  criticisms  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  on  some  of  the 
poems  of  her  future  husband.  Miss  Barrett 
was  very  gentle  and  deferential  in  her  com- 
ments. Of  the  line  "Roses,  are  you  so  fair 
after  all?"  she  says,  "I  just  ask  whether  to 
put  it  in  the  affirmative,  thus,  'Roses,  ye  are 
not  so  fair  after  all,'  does  not  satisfy  the  ear 
and  mind  better?  It  is  only  asking,  you 
know."  And  the  lady's  advice  was  usually 
wise. 

The  poems  themselves  vary  much  in  quality. 
Mrs.  Browning  was  a  stern  critic  of  her  own 
work,  and  the  poems  that  appear  here  were 
certainly  omitted  intentionally  by  their  author 
as  falling  below  her  own  severe  standard. 
Browning  himself  is  known  to  have  destroyed 
much  of  his  earlier  work,  and  some  of  the 
poems  that  are  now  published  escaped  the 
general  fate  only  by  accident. 

New  Poems  by  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  Edited  bv  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon, 
K.  C.  B.,  D.  Litt.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.25    net. 


The  Valley  of  Fear. 

A.  Conan  Doyle  manages  to  keep  us  in- 
terested in  Sherlock  Holmes  and  in  that 
famous  arch  criminal,  Professor  Moriarity. 
Holmes  and  Watson  receive  a  summons  to  in- 
vestigate the  mysterious  murder  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las of  Birlstone,  and  they  unravel  it  to  our 
complete  satisfaction,  and  from  no  better  basis 
than  that  one  of  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  belong- 
ing to  the  victim  is  missing.  Then  the  scene 
shifts  to  America  and  the  second  half  of  the 
book  explains  the  ramifications  of  the  terrible 
secret  society  that  had  planned  the  murder  in 
the  Birlstone  Manor  House.  The  author's 
hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  and  we  are 
just  as  much  interested  as  ever  in  the  omnis- 
cient detective. 

The  Valley  of  Fear.  By  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25   net. ^^ 

Abolition  of  Poverty. 

This  little  volume  by  the  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
is  intended  to  set  forth  the  needlessness  of 
poverty.  Poverty,  the  author  seems  to  think, 
can  be  largely  reduced  by  an  extension  of 
trade  unionism  and  by  minimum  wage  laws. 
Trade  unionism  would  already  have  been 
largely  successful  but  for  such  economically 
unbound  policies  as  the  restriction  of  products 
and  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  but  these, 
he  thinks,  are  errors  that  are  already  being 
corrected.  And  the  minimum  wage  is  still 
too  young  to  show  definite  results.  The  essay 
is  marked  by  knowledge  and  clear  sight,  al- 
though some  of  its  conclusions  will  not  be  re- 
ceived  without   dissent. 

The  Abolition  of  Poverty,  By  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander, Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; 75  cents  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Books  for  boys  are  certainly  improving,  a 
fact  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  "Boys  of  Eastmarsh,"  by  Fisher 
Ames,  Jr.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ; 
$1.25  net).  It  is  full  of  wholesome  adventure, 
and  of  the  kind  that  turns  good  boys  into 
good  men. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published  a 
new  play  by  Sigurd  Ibsen,  the  only  son  of 
Henrik  Ibsen.  It  is  entitled  "Robert  Frank," 
and  it  describes  the  attempt  of  a  young  states- 
man to  end  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor.  The  translation  has  been  well  done  by 
Marcia  Hargis  Janson,  and  the  price  is  $1.25 
net. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Cause  of  the  War" 
the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Jefferson  has  written 
a  rat'ier  striking  little  volume  in  which  he 
warns  aside  the  diplomatic  controversies  of 
the  .'ay  and  finds  that  the  war  "is  the  result 
of  a  false  philosophy  of  national  life,  a  pbi- 
:osi^hy  which  maintains  that  the  foundation 
''  power  is  physical  force  and  that  great- 
is    to    be    computed    in    terms    of    brute 

rength."     And  here,  of  course,  the  author  is 


entirely  right,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  voice  is  as  that  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  Israel  Zangwill's 
"The  Melting  Pot."  The  luxuriously  large 
type  predisposes  us  at  once  in  favor  of  this 
new  edition  of  a  play  based  on  the  truism 
that  "America  is  God's  crucible,  the  great 
melting  pot  where  all  the  races  of  Europe  are 
melting  and  reforming."  The  price  is  $1.25 
net. 

New  Books  Received. 
The     Little     Mother     Who     Sits     at     Home. 
Edited    by    the    Countess    Barcynska.      New    York: 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  ?1  net. 

A  mother's  letters  to  her  son,  published  anony- 
mously. 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite  Country.  By  Helen 
R.  Martin.  New  York:  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.; 
$1.35   net. 

A  novel. 

Doctor     Syn.      By     Russell     Thorndyke.      New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  smuggler  tale  of  the  Romney  Marsh. 

The  Taming  of  Amorette.     By  Anne  Warner. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &   Co.;    $1    net. 
A  comedy  of  manners. 

Neighbors.  By  Herbert  Kaufman.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;   75  cents  net. 

Some  suggestions  relative  to  the  fact  that  most 
persons  take  their  neighbors  too  much  "for 
granted." 

The  Star  of  Gettysburg.  By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  series  of  Civil  War 
stories. 

The  Edge.     Bv  John   Corbin.     New  York:   Duf- 
field   &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Arrows  of  the  Almighty.     By  Owen  Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net, 
A  novel  of  Southern  society. 

Songs  from  the  Clay.  By  James  Stephens. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1  net. 

A  book  of  verse  by  the  author  of  '"Here  Are 
Ladies." 

Angela's  Business.  By  Henry  Sydnor  Har- 
rison. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Russia  and  the  World.  By  Stephen  Graham. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company;   $2   net. 

A  study  of  the  war  and  a  statement  of  the  world 
problems  that  now  confront  Russia  and  Great 
Britain. 

It  Pays  to  Advertise.  By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue 
and  Walter  Hackett.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.; 
$1.25   net. 

The  play  novelized  by  Samuel  Field. 

In  the  Oregon  Country.  By  George  Palmer 
Putnam.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.75 
net. 

Outdoors  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California, 
together  with  some  folk-lore  and  the  modern  West 
in  the  making. 

The  Tuberculosis  Nurse.  By  Ellen  N.  La 
Motte,  R.  N.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50   net. 

A  handbook  for  practical  workers  in  the  tubercu- 
losis campaign. 

In  a  Moment  of  Time.  By  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

Things  seen  on  the  bread  line  of  Belgium.  (All 
the  profits  from  this  volume  are  given  by  the  au- 
thor to  the   funds   for   Belgian  relief.) 

The    Lucky    Seventh.      By    Ralph    Henry    Bar- 
bour.     New   York:    D.  Appleton  &   Co.;    $1.30  net. 
A  book  for  boys. 

Finding  His  Stride.     By  John  Harbottle.     New 
York:    D.    Appleton  &   Co.;    $1.30   net. 
A  vocational   story   for  boys. 

The  Will  to  Live.  By  Henry  Bordeaux.  New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 

A  translation  of  "Les  Roquevillard,"  by  Bor- 
deaux. 

A.  B.  C.  of  Gardening.     By  Eben  E.   Rexford. 
New  York:  Harper  S:  Brothers;   50  cents  net. 
Hints  on  gardening  for  beginners. 

Victors  of  Peace.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;    75    cents  net. 

Tales  of  peaceful   achievement  in  modern  life. 

When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.  By  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50 
cents  net. 

An  essay. 

A    Dealer    in    Empire.      By     Amelia     Josephine 
Burr.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Life.  By  D.  Torbett.  New  York:  Edward  J. 
Clode;  $1.25  net. 

A  novelization  of  Thompson   Buchanan's  play. 

Bealby.       By    H.    G.    Wells.       New    York:    The 
Macmillan     Company;     $1.35. 
A   novel   about  a  child. 

Little    Comrade.       Bv    Burton      E.      Stevenson. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 
A  tale  of  the  great  war. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Company;   $2.75  net. 

Twenty  plays  from  the  recent  drama  of  England, 
Ireland,  America,  Germany,  France,  Belgium;  Nor- 
way,  Sweden,   and    Russia. 

The    Grell   Mystery.      By   Frank   Froest.      New 
York:    Edward  J.   Clode;   $1.25   net.      ' 
A  detective  story. 

Betty- All- Alone,        Bv       Meg       Yillars.        New 
York:    Edward   J.    Clode;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Ballad  of  God-Makers. 
A  bird   flew  out  at  the  break  of  day 

From  the  nest  where  it  had  curled, 
And  ere  the  eve  the  bird  had  set 

Fear   on   the   kings   of   the   world. 

The    first  tree  it   lit   upon 

Was  green  with  leaves  unshed; 
The  second   tree   it  lit  upon 

Was    red    with    apples   red; 

The    third    tree    it    lit   upon 

Was  barren  and  was  brown, 
Save  for  a    dead    man    nailed    thereon 

On  a  hill  above  a  town. 

That    night   the   kings   of   the    earth    were   gay 

And  filled  the  cup  and  can; 
Last   night  the  kings  of   the   earth    were    chill 

For  dread   of   a  naked  man. 

"If  he  speak  two  more  words,"   they  said, 

"The  slave   is  more  than  the  free; 
"If   he  speak  three  more   words,"   they   said, 

"The  stars  are  under  the  sea." 

Said    the    King    of    the    East    to    the    King    of    the 
West, 

I   wot   his   frown   was   set, 
"Lo,  let  us  slay  him  and  make  him  as  dung, 

It  is  well  that  the  world   forget." 

Said    the    King    of    the    West    to    the    King   of   the 
East, 

I  wot  his  smile  was  dread, 
"Nay,   let  us  slay  him  and  make  him  a  god, 

It  is  well  that  our  god  be  dead." 

They  set  the  young  man  on  a  hill, 

They  nailed  him  to  a  rod; 
And  there    in   darkness  and  in  blood 

They   made   themselves   a   god. 

And  the  mightiest  word  was  left  unsaid, 

And  the  world  had  never  a  mark. 
And  the  strongest  man  of  the  sons  of  men 

Went   dumb   into   the  dark. 

Then  hymns  and   harps   of  praise   they  brought, 

Incense  and  gold  and  myrrh, 
And  they  thronged  above  the  seraphim, 

The  poor  dead  carpenter. 

"Thou  art  the  prince  of  all,"   they   sang, 

"Ocean  and  earth  and  air." 
Then  the  bird  flew  on  to  the  cruel  cross, 

And  hid   in  the  dead  man's  hair. 

"Thou  art  the  sun  of  the  world,"  they  cried, 

"Speak    if   our   prayers   be   heard." 
And  the  brown  bird  stirred  in  the  dead  man's  hair. 
And  it  seemed  that  the  dead  man   stirred. 

Then   a   shriek   went   up    like   the   world's    last    cry 

From    all    nations    under    heaven, 
And  a  master   fell  before  a  slave 

And   begged  to   be   forgiven. 

They   cowered,    for   dread   in   his   wakened  eyes 

The   ancient    wrath   to   see ; 
And  the  bird  flew  out  of  the  dead  Christ's  hair, 

And    lit   on    a    lemon-tree. 
— From    "The    Wild    Knight/'    by    G.    K.    Chester- 
ton. 


ANY  BOOK  by  ANY  PUBLISHER  mailed  to  ANY 
ADDRESS.  Booklovers  !  Make  STUART  your  N.  Y. 
BOOK  ADVISER.  Send  for  April  "WORTH-WHILE 
READING."    Stuart  Book  Society,  51  Rose  St..  N.Y.C. 


Yasbio  Tanaka. 
Yashio  Tanaka,   maker  of  pottery. 

Knelt  in  the  shadowy    Shintoan  shrine, 
Praying  that  from  the  celestial  lottery 

He  might  draw  beauty  and  strength  of  design. 
He  bad  conceived  that  a  gift  to  the  Emperor 

Out  of  his  kilns,  if  the  monarch  would  take, 
Were  prize  worth  the  striving  for,  living  for,  dying 
for— 

This  he  was  craving  the  power  to  make. 

All    of    his    life,    since    his    father    had    taught    him 

The  delicate  moulding  of  vases  and  bowls, 
Using  the  care  that  the  God  who  had  wrought  him 

Uses    in    shaping    His    beautiful    souls, 
Tanaka   longed    for  the  time   when   his  power, 

Fully  developed,  should  serve  him  to  burn 
A   faultless  ceramic,   with  which  to  endower 

The  Emperor's  treasures  and  deathless  fame  earn. 

Time  and  again  he  had  used  all  his  skilfulness, 

Only  to  find,  when  the  piece  was  complete, 
Something  was  faulty;  it  seemed  that  in  wilfulness 

Color  and  clay  worked  his  constant  defeat. 
Once  'twas  the  turn  of  a  curve  on  a  ewer; 

Then  'twas  a  shadow  that  darkened  a  tint, 
Always  the  flaws  as  he  practiced,  though  fewer, 

Marred  and  corrupted  the  work  of  his  mint. 

Others,  perhaps,  would  have  thought  that  perfec- 
tion 

At  last  had  crowned  effort,  and  honor  his  name; 
Yet  the  gray  master-craftsman  would  know  his 
defection 

From  beauty  and  virtue  to  meanness  and  shame. 
But  now  he  was  old,  and  desire  for  riches 

Had  faded,  and  gone  was  his  longing  for  fame; 
Only   his  passion,   as  Time  took  her  stitches, 

Kept  his  eye  single  and  true  to  his  aim. 

Back  to  his  kilns  from  the  cool  of  the  temple; 

Back  to  his  bench  and  his  wheel  and  his  clay; 
Back  where  the  shards  of  his  failures  were  lying 

Heaped  in  a  corner,  he  wended  his  way. 
Working  intensely  with  most  minute  carefulness, 

Watching  each    detail   with  masterful   eye, 
Shaped  he  a  vessel  of   infinite  chastity,- 

Colored,  and  burned  it  to  fasten  the  dye. 

When  it  was  ready  to  take  the  last  firing, 

Tanaka  handled  and  placed  it  with  care 
In    furnace   of  earth   he   had  built   for  its  proving, 

Lighted  the  fires  and   uttered  a  prayer. 
Into  the  heart  of  the  flames  a=  they  heightened, 

Where    they    were    hottest,    where    fiercest    they 
played, 
Plunged  he  his  body,  believing  that  from  it 

His  soul  would  pass  into  the  thing  he  had  made. 

When  from  the  oven   they  took  the   ceramic, 

Found  they  it  perfect  in  form  and  design; 
Every  detail   was  faultlessly   fashioned, 

Seeming  less  humanly  wrought  than  divine. 
Btauty    immaculate,    conture   impeccable; 

Exquisite  in  tinting  and  flawless  in  glaze; 
Here  was  a  gift  that  was  worthy  the  emperor — 

Tanaka's   spirit  had   entered  the  vase. 

— Star  of  Hope. 


When  Bill  Nye  Visited  Genoa. 
Christmas  day  we  sighted  land  off  Genoa, 
lat.  44  deg.  21  min.  18  sec.  north,  long.  8  deg.  j 
54  min.  24  sec.  east.  A  strong  southerly 
breeze  on  our  hind  quarter  luffed  us  up  a 
little  on  the  quarter-deck  and  hauled  us  taut 
amidships.  On  the  lee  bow  a  light  sea  was 
breaking  as  a  young  landlubber  from  Corsica 
leaned  athwart  the  taffrail  and  fed  the  hungry 
sea  with  little  fragments  of  his  breakfast. 
Off  to  the  left  lay  Genoa,  looking  as  it  did 
four  hundred  years  ago,  when  Columbus  was 
reluctantly  born  there.  How  times  have 
changed  since  Chris  used  to  live  there  !  Any 
one  would  hardly  remember  the  place  except 
by  its  general  appearance  and  the  pictures 
fortunately  preserved  in  the  geographies. 

A  railway  connects  Genoa  with  Turin.  I 
tried  to  get  a  pass  over  this  road,  but  met 
with  only  indifferent  success.  The  road  is 
run  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners,  and  the 
employees  are  largely  foreigners.  Wherever 
I  go  in  Europe  I  meet  this  great  drawback  and 
stumbling-block  to  enjoyment.  So  I  did  not 
make  the  railway  authorities  understand  about 
the  pass,  and  after  both  arms  had  been  talked 
loose  I  said  it  was  no  matter,  I  would  sooner 
walk  anyhow.  Still,  I  shall  leave  Italy  with 
an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  this  road,  and 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  turn  travel  over  some 
other  thoroughfare. 

Genoa  was  founded  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  yet  is  not  a  very  big  town 
after  all.  If  I  could  have  two  thousand  years 
in  which  to  build  a  town  and  couldn't  get  up 
a  bigger,  better,  and  cleaner  town  I  would 
cease  to  be  a  townist  and  enter  into  some 
other  business  by  which  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Genoa  is  mainly  celebrated  in  history  for 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  man  who  dis- 
covered America,  and  yet  he  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  born  in  Genoa,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
cover America.  Such  is  life!  Our  heroes, 
our  gods,  and  our  goddesses  melt  away  under 
the  terrible  alchemy  of  years,  and  history,  that 
at  first  crowns  the  obscure  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  at  last  tears  down  the  name  she  has 
worked  for  years  to  carve,  and  fills  the  hungry 
maw  of  oblivion  with  tbe  inanimate  dust. 
One  after  another,  heroes,  discoverers,  poets, 
and  artists  fade  away.  William  Tell,  Colum- 
bus, Shakespeare,  and  many  others  have  suf- 
fered again  and  again  at  the  hands  of  the  his- 
torical vampire,  and  it  would  seem  that  none 
of  us  are  absolutely  safe.  The  youngest  of  us 
may  yet  live  to  learn  that  Lydia  E.  Pinkham 
was  not  the  author  of  her  own  vegetable  com- 
.  pound.  Thus  we  live  and  labor  for  half  a 
century  to  perfect  a  balm  that  will  knock  the 
blind-staggers  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite,  and 
at  last  a  vandal  historian  robs  us  of  our  hard- 
won  fame.  I  often  wonder  that  we  have  as 
much  courage  and  lofty  ambition  as  we  have. 
History  says  that  the  early  years  of  Genoa 
up  to  1270  were  stormy  and  tempestuous  in 
the  extreme, "  the  government  being  Demo- 
cratic in  form.  Then  the  Democrats  got  out 
of  "soap,"  and  I  judge  from  general  appear- 
ances that  Genoa  has  never  fully  recovered 
the  loss.  A  "soap"  campaign  through  Italy 
at  the  present  time  would  be  productive  of 
much  good.  It  would  muss  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean very  bad,  however,  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  change  the  rich  olive  complexion  of  the 
people. 

The  first  Doge  was  elected  in  1339.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  duties  of  a  Doge  were  nor 
what  salary  he  received,  but  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pay  was  good. 

Genoa  is  a  great  place  for  the  building  of 
ships.  Elegant  household  furniture  is  made 
here  also,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  cabinets,  and 
other  articles  of  vertu.  "Be  vertuous  and 
you  will  be  happy,"  is  the  motto  of  the 
Genoese.  They  believe  in  having  a  motto 
whether  they  use  it  or  not. 

Ten  years  ago  Genoa  had  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand, 
but  I  think  there  are  more  here  now.  I 
thought  I  counted  more  beggars  than  that, 
and  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hun- 
dred people  there  who  were  not  identified  with 
that  industry.  I  have  always  done  what  I 
could  in  America  to  relieve  want,  but  where 
want  seems  to  be  the  normal  condition  I 
allow  nature  to  take  her  course.  The  beggars 
of  Italy  glory  in  their  shame.  They  are  glad 
that  they  thought  of  it  instead  of  yielding  to 
a  weak  and  foolfsb  temptation  to  fritter  away 
their  young  lives  in  manual  labor. 

Thus  they  will  live  and  do  well,  especially 
if  nature  has  blessed  them  with  a  crooked  leg 
or  a  double  hump  on  the  back.  To  the  Italian 
beggar  a  large  voluptuous  tumor  or  a  face 
that  would  stop  a  clock  is  a  bonanza,  and 
America  is  the  most  liberal  in  its  contribu- 
tions.— From   Bill  Nye's  Budget. 


Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  have 
put  to  press  for  the  fourth  reprinting  "The 
Turmoil,"  by  Booth  Tarkington.  They  are 
reprinting  also  "Picturesque  Sicily,"  by  W  .  A. 
Paton;  "Twilight  Land"  and  "Pepper  and 
Salt"  by  Howard  Pyle,  and  "Left  Behind." 
by  James   Otis. 
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CANADA'S  PAVILION  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 


The  exhibit  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  won  the  unbounded  admiration  and 
wonder  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
visitors  at  the  Exposition,  and  from  the 
opening  day  its  praises  have  been  sung  by 
delighted  sightseers,  who  have  pronounced 
it  the  most  remarkable  of  all  exhibits  on 
the  grounds.  From  the  moment  of  en- 
trance the  visitor  is  entranced,  for  the 
beautiful  panorama  following  the  contour 
of  the  walls  of  the  palace  illustrates  in  an 
entirely  new  manner  Canada's  great  Van- 
couver harbor,  her  shipping,  the  splendid 
forests,  streams,  water  power,  burdened  or- 
chards, golden  grain  fields,  vast  cattle  and 
stock  ranges,  and  the  primeval  wilderness 
with  its  teeming  streams  and  big  game. 

The  exhibit  was  collected  by  a  trained 
corps,  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  is 
the  result  of  years  of  thought  and  develop- 
ment. Every  resource  of  the  country  is 
plainly  shown,  from  farming  to  gold- 
mining,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  ex- 
hibition will  turn  many  a  settler  toward 
Canada,  where  liberal  inducements  are 
made  to  the  homeseeker. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  participating  in  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  is,  as  it 
has  been  so  well  said  by  the  Honorable 
Martin  Burrell,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  happy  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Canadian 
palace  on  February  24th,  "to  illustrate  the 
character  of  our  natural  resources,  to  por- 
tray their  development,  and  to  reflect  the 
activities  of  the  eight  millions  of  people 
who  are  your  northern  neighbors/'  The 
honorable  minister  further  said,  "We  are 
inspired  by  the  same  ideals  of  democracy, 
and  our  nation,  like  your  own,  has  been 
and  is  still  engaged  in  subduing  the  wilder- 
ness, peopling  its  waste  spaces  and  wrest- 
ing from  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  mine 
those  things  which  minister  to  the  needs 
and  comfort  of  mankind." 

Ever  since  the  Centennial  Exposition  of 
1876  Canada  has  participated  at  all  inter- 
national expositions — the  Columbian,  Chi- 
cago ;  the  Pan-American,  Buffalo  ;  the  Jap- 
anese, Osaki ;  the  Paris  Exposition ;  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  St.  Louis ;  the  Liege 
Exposition;  the  Milan  Exposition;  the 
Dublin  Exposition ;  the  Entente  Cordiale 
Exposition,  London ;  the  Alaska-Yukon, 
Seattle  ;  the  Brussels  Exposition  ;  the  Fes- 
tival of  Empire,  London,  and,  lastly,  the 
Ghent  Exposition,   Belgium. 

At  every  one  of  the  expositions  Canada 
achieved  wonderful  success  for  the  artistic, 
instructive,  and  interesting  manner  in 
which  she  displayed  her  natural  resources, 
and  at  every  exhibition  "Have  you  seen 
Canada  ?"  seems  to  have  been  the  pass- 
word. 

The  results  of  Canada's  participation 
at  international  expositions  have  been  so 
marked  that  the  Canadian  government  es- 
teem it  as  their  best  advertising  scheme, 
and  is  keeping  a  special  exposition  staff, 
whose  sole  duties  are  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare the  exhibits  which  are  to  be  displayed. 
The  government  purchases  and  owns  all 
the  specimens  which  illustrate  Canada's 
resources  and  possibilities  in  the  field,  the 
mine,  the  forest,  and  the  orchard.  These 
specimens  are  collected  uniformly  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission  is 
a  single  and  special  body  of  men,  all  ex- 
perts in  their  business,  and  has  become, 
on  account  of  its  success  and  usefulness, 
practically  a  permanent  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  commission 
is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  of  a  General  Ex- 
hibition Commissioner,  who  has  full  direc- 
tion and  is  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Canadian  Pavilion  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  is  advan- 
tageously situated  in  the  ground  space  de- 


voted to  the  foreign  buildings.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  70,000  square  feet  and 
fully  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  have  been 
employed  in  its  construction.  The  main 
entrance  faces  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  ; 
on  the  north  side  are  the  Illinois  and  Ohio 
state  buildings ;  on  the  east,  China ;  Swe- 
den faces  the  south  side,  while  Indiana  is 
on  the  west  side. 

The  main  floor  of  the  building  is  di- 
vided into  three  large  halls  220  feet  long 
and  forty,  thirty,  and  thirty  feet  wide  re- 
spectively. The  height  of  the  ceiling  is 
thirty-four  feet  above  the  floor.  The  halls 
proper  and  the  ceilings  are  decorated  with 
red  felt,  upon  which  have  been  worked  ara- 
besques and  other  figures  with  leaves, 
grasses,  and  grains  from  Canadian  fields 
and  forests.  The  entire  building  is  lighted 
by  means  of  roof  windows  which  have 
been  covered  with  white  vellarium  so  as  to 
soften  the  strong  light.  Mounted  heads  ot 
moose,  deer,  buffaloes,  etc.,  are  placed  in 
all  the  conspicuous  parts  of  the  building. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  decora- 
tive work,  however,  is  a  wide  frieze  with 
relief  work  made  of  grasses,  leaves,  and 
shrubs  depicting  rural  scenery  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Canada.  The  effect  of 
this  frieze  is  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
great  possibilities  of  Canada  as  a  cereal- 
producing  country  and  its  adaptability  for 
stock-raising  and  dairying  purposes. 

WATER-POWER    EXHIBIT. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  main  entrance 
the  visitor  will  notice  the  water-power  ex- 
hibit. 

The  object  of  this  section  is  to  show  the 
marvelous  resources  that  Canada  possesses 
in  her  water  powrers,  which  are  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  supply  the  force 
needed  to  run  all  the  machinery  for  light, 
heat,  and  power  that  could  possibly  be  used 
in  the  country  for  many  generations.  Re- 
lief maps  and  models  showing  developed 
and  undeveloped  water  power  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  the  main  fea- 
tures of  this  exhibit. 

THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF 
CANADA. 

The  pictorial  art  has  been  extensively 
used  to  illustrate  the  attractiveness  of 
Canada.  This  is  particularly  emphasized 
in  the  interesting  panorama  called  "Past 
and  Present  of  Canada,"  in  which  nu- 
merous specimens  of  the  Canadian  fauna 
have  been  artistically  arranged  to  repre- 
sent not  only  the  denizens  of  the  forests, 
but  also  their  habits  and  haunts. 

The  panorama  does  more  than  convey  to 
the  eye  a  graphic  idea  of  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  the  animal  life  in  the  Dominion, 
as  it  shows  at  the  same  time  how  the 
march  of  civilization  has  exerted  an  in- 
fluence on  forest  life.  The  rancher  or 
cattle  raiser  drives  out  the  wild  game  to 
make  way  for  his  herds  and,  in  turn,  the 
grain  raiser  displaces  the  rancher.  This 
painting  illustrates  the  attraction  of  the 
country  for  the  sportsman,  also  its  timber 
and  agricultural  resources.  Terse  facts 
and  statistics  describing  the  grain-growing 
resources  of  Canada  are  found  in  all  con- 
spicuous places  of  the  pavilion. 

FORESTRY  AND   FISHERIES. 

Immediately  following  the  "Past  and 
Present"  panorama  comes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibit  sections  in  the  building 
— the  forestry  and  fisheries. 

In  the  forestry  exhibit  are  seen  huge 
planks  and  sections  of  trees  from  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  district,  and  specimens  of 
hard  and  soft  woods  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Some  of  these  specimens  are 
shown  in  their  rough  state  as  coming  di- 
rectly from  the  forest  or  from  the  saw- 
mills, while  many  specimens  are  highly 
polished  to  show  their  value  for  paneling 
and  for  cabinet  work.  To  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness   of    this    exhibit    is    a    tank    in 


which  can  be  seen  several  varieties  of  the 
fish  caught  in  Canada's  great  lakes  and 
rivers. 

The  value  of  fish  caught  in  Canadian 
waters  during  the  year  1913  was  $33,389,- 
464,  and  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats 
engaged  in  the  fishery  industry  was  35,670, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  over  $24,000,000 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  fishery  industry  was  88,408. 

WOOD  PULP. 

The  wood  pulp  industry  is  exhibited  by 
rows  of  cedar,  spruce,  birch,  and  poplar 
logs  superposed  and  interwoven  with  jars 
containing  the  wood  pulp  and  showing  in 
different  stages  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  chemically  and  mechan- 
ically. 

The  Canadian  forestry  resources  are  al- 
most unlimited.  The  area  of  Canada's  for- 
ests is  535,000,000  acres,  of  which  300.- 
000,000  are  of  commercial  value.  Canada 
has  120  species  of  native  trees  and  20,000,- 
000  acres  of  forest  reserves.  The  moun- 
tain parks  in  British  Columbia  contain 
2,450,720  acres. 

COBALT    OR    SILVER   ORE. 

The  cobalt  ore  exhibited  comes  from  the 
district  which  has  taken  its  name  from  the 
pigments.  The  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
this  mining  region  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario is  so  fantastic  that  it  surpasses  hu- 
man conception.  One  of  the  specimens  of 
cobalt  on  exhibit  weighs  480  pounds  and 
contains    $2600    of    silver. 

Cobalt,  an  ore  yet  unknown  in  America, 
was  accidentally  discovered  twelve  years 
ago  while  trenching  and  excavating  for 
the  Northern  and  Temiskaming  Railroad. 
The  samples  of  cobalt  now  in  the  Canadian 
Pavilion  have  been  taken  from  six  differ- 
ent mines  and  are  valued  at  $10,000.  The 
analysis  of  some  of  the  specimens  taken 
from  one  of  these  mines  shows  per  ton  50 
per  cent  silver,  4.78  per  cent  cobalt,  5.01 
per  cent  nickel,  or  a  value  of  $8000  per 
ton. 

MINERAL    SECTION. 

The  mineral  section  occupies  the  whole 
area  of  the  main  hall  and  the  ends  of  the 
main  hall  and  side  aisles,  and  contains  ex- 
hibits from  over  1500  locations  and  thou- 
sands  of  attractive   specimens. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  exhibit  of  metal- 
lic and  non-metallic  minerals  at  the  Cana- 
dian building  is  the  most  complete  that 
Canada  has  ever  placed  before  the  public, 
and  also  the  largest  and  most  varied  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  visitor  will 
notice  the  well-known  ores :  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  etc.,  also 
asbestos,  of  which  Canada  produced  over 
85  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  ;  nickel 
and  mica,  and  other  valuable  minerals  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

THE    YUKON    OF    GOLDEN    NORTH. 

The  visitor  here  confronts  an  interest- 
ing mineral  exhibit  from  the  far  nortn 
Yukon.  The  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  a 
scenic  view  of  Dawson  City,  the  capital  of 
Yukon,  at  night.  The  background  is  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  electric  lights 
representing  the  Aurora  Borealis  or  North- 
ern Lights  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In  the 
Klondike  regions  are  found  the  richest  gold 
mines  in  the  world.  Hay,  oats,  barley,  and 
vegetables  are  grown  there  successfully, 
and  of  as  good  quality  as  can  be  grown  in 
more  southerlv  latitudes  of  Canada.  The 
Yukon  River  is  2300  miles  long,  of  which 
1500  are  navigable.  The  population  is 
23,000. 

VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER. 

The  object  of  this  panorama  is  to  show 
the  transportation  facilities  for  the  carry- 
ing and  care  of  the  great  wheat  crop  pro- 


duced in  the  prairie  provinces  via  the  new 
route  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
scenery  representing  Vancouver  Harbor  is 
a  most  effective  illustration  of  perspective 
art.  By  some  ingenious  contrivance  and 
magno-electric  current  miniature  steamers 
are  made  to  ply  to  and  fro  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  bay,  to  the  great  admiration 
of   the   visitors. 


THE  FRUIT  SECTION. 

This  section  does  not  need  to  be  pointed 
out  to  the  visitor;  for,  long  before  he  has 
arrived  at  this  section,  the  delicious  aroma 
of  Canada's  unexcelled  apples  has  already 
tickled  his  nostrils  and  whetted  his  antici- 
pations ;  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
that  he  now  admires  the  most  telling  fea- 
ture of  the   Canadian  exhibit. 

Facing  a  beautiful  scenery  of  Canadian 
orchard  farms  and  of  fruit  gathering,  and 
upon  an  area  of  2000  square  feet  of  green 
sod  lawn  is  disposed  an  attractive  array  of 
large  baskets  and  trays  containing  speci- 
mens too  numerous  to  mention  of  some  of 
the  best  apples  of  the  country,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  exhibit  are  platforms 
fairly  groaning  under  the  weight  of  gi- 
gantic glass  jars  containing  perishable 
fruits,  such  as  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
plums,  nectarines,  cherries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  etc.,  preserved  in 
antiseptic   liquids. 

Canadian  apples  are  recognized  by  Eu- 
ropean importers  to  be  the  best  keepers  re- 
ceived  from   any  country. 


RAILWAY    TRANSPORTATION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Canadian  exhibit  is  the  panorama  of 
the  western  prairies  in  the  great  Canadian 
wheat  belt.  This  picture  is  a  masterpiece 
of  perspective  art  and  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  these  immense  and  oceanlike  prairies. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  are 
two  miniature  trains  showing  how  grain 
is  moved  from  the  elevators  to  the  lake 
harbors.  This  picture  is  assumed  to  rep- 
resent Moosejaw,  the  city  in  the  centre  of 
the  wheat  belt,  and  a  central  shipping  point, 
and  Fort  Williams  and  Port  Arthur,  twin 
cities,  on  Lake  Superior,  800  miljft  from 
Moosejaw. 


THE  INFORMATION  EUREAU. 

To  the  right  will  be  found  the  Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

Against  the  walls  of  this  hall  is  arranged 
a  complete  exhibit  of  Canadian  agricultural 
glasses,  of  which  there  are  over  250  dif- 
ferent specimens.  To  each  specimen  is  at- 
tached a  label  giving  the  botanical  name, 
the  place  where  grown,  and  other  statistical 
data. 

This  room  is  specially  dedicated  to  those 
visitors  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  in- 
formation about  Canada  and  its  resources. 
A  courteous  and  obliging  stall"  will  at  all 
times  give  the  visitors  the  information 
they  desire,  and  a  collection  of  interesting 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  literature  about 
Canada  is  freely  distributed. 

The  visitors  will  find  a  superb  reception 
room  over  the  lobby  at  the  principal  en- 
trance door.  In  this  section  will  be  found 
ladies*  reception  rooms,  smoking  rooms, 
lounges,  writing  desks  and  materials,  and 
attendants,  who  will  give  them  cheerful 
and   careful   attention. 

The  magnificent  porches  and  verandas 
surrounding  the  beautiful  Canadian  Palace 
are  already  the  haven  of  the  tired  and 
hungry,  who  find  there  tables  and  seats 
where  they  can  bring  and  enjoy  their  lunch 
in    comfort. 

Seeing  Canada  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  San  Francisco,  is 
pleasing  and  instructive,  and  leaves  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  the  American  visiter 
who  heretofore  was  unaware  of  the 
derful  and  vast  resources  possess  ii 
northern  neighbor. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  the  "movies"  will 
never  drive  Ziegfeld's  "Follies"  away.  The 
"Follies"  is  the  signal  for  the  assembling  of 
the  spectacle-and-laughter-loving  clans,  which 
this  week  are  filling  seats  to  the  uttermost  ex- 
tent of  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  "Follies" 
means  the  making  of  a  Roman  holiday  for 
the  business  man.  It  pays  managers  to  spend 
money  on  such  a  drawing  card,  and  so  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  there  are  so  many 
expensive  sets  staged,  and  several  fine  tableaux 
thrown  in  to  boot,  in  "The  Follies  of  1914." 
But  it  is  in  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  a  suitable  presentation  of  the  1914  "Fol- 
lies," and  the  quality  of  these  people,  that  has 
taxed  managerial  purses.  I  refuse  to  stop 
and  count  the  principals  ;  there  are  too  many 
of  them.  As  for  counting  the  number  in  the 
chorus,  I  gave  that  up  early  in  the  fray.  The 
girls  are  legion,  and  every  one,  from  unmis- 
takable evidence,  selected  by  an  expert  on  the 
human  form.  They  are,  in  the  matter  of 
figures,  an  unusually  symmetrical  group,  and 
so  even  is  the  merit  of  their  contours  that,  if 
their  faces  were  covered,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pick  and  choose.  They  are  all  very  young, 
the  majority  of  them  showing  in  their  pretty 
faces  that  kitten-like  youthfulness  of  outline 
and  expression  which  maturity  can  not  imi- 
tate. Poor  things !  I  suppose  it  is  soon 
banged  and  battered  out  of  them.  And — the 
question  will  intrude  when  one  sees  perpetually 
fresh  relays  of  these  dainty  stage  butterflies — 
what  becomes  of  the  stale  and  jaded  beauties? 
For  the  joke  about  old  chorus  girls  is  a  joke 
no  more.  The  public  want  them  young,  and 
young  ones  they  have  got  to  have.  The  public 
has  the  say  in  the  matter ;  their  dictum  is 
final. 

The  programme  of  the  "Follies"  consists  of 
a  perpetual  alternation  of  pretty  girls  and 
funny  men,  nearly  all  of  the  latter  familiar  to 
San  Francisco  patrons  of  vaudeville.  Ed 
Wynn  received  a  warm  welcome  when  he 
made  his  first  entrance.  His  Protean  hat  and 
his  bubbling  laugh,  and  his  mill-wheel  fluency, 
and  his  custom  of  clapping  an  apprehensive 
hand  over  a  prominent  nose  were  well  remem- 
bered. In  fact,  so  was  his  act,  which  has 
been  transferred  bodily  into  the  "Follies." 
You  remember,  Mr.  Orpheum-Goer,  do  you 
not,  the  retailer  of  funny  stories  who  tried 
to  make  some  off-with-his-head  ruler,  grimly 
entrenched  on  his  throne,  laugh  at  his  funny 
yarns?  In  the  "Follies,"  however,  they  have 
transformed  the  grim  ruler  into  Satan,  who 
is  impersonated  by  Vera  Michelena.  It 
doesn't  seem  exactly  appropriate  for  a  pretty 
girl  with  a  thrillingly  symmetrical  set  of  out- 
lines to  try  to  show  the  steel-filed  and  resistant 
gravity  of  this  curmudgeon  of  a  king.  The 
pretty  Michelena,  however,  was  made  into 
Satan  simply  because  the  role  offered  an 
extra  opportunity  to  show  her  expensively 
perfect  legs.  They  are  in  their  flawless  beauty 
a  rare  possession.  No  doubt  their  perfection 
contributes  to  the  size  of  the  Michelena  salary, 
and  it  is  simply  a  case  of  using  a  costly  in- 
vestment to  the  utmost.  Miss  Michelena 
figured  in  several  songs,  in  one  of  which  (I 
think  it  was  in  the  Futurist  scene)  she  sig- 
nally demonstrated  the  possession  of  a  fresh, 
firm,  sweet  soprano,  which  is,  in  its  way, 
quite  up  to  the  quality  of  the  aforesaid  legs. 
Louise  Meyers  is  another  fetching  little  rep- 
resentative of  feminine  charm,  this  little 
singer  possessing  a  dainty  essence  of  mag- 
netism, both  of  personality  and  voice,  which 
causes  each  syllable  uttered  by  her,  whether 
in  speech  or  song,  to  fall  agreeably  into  one's 
receptivities.  She  is  a  talented  little  creature, 
and  stamps  herself  tellingly  on  the  conscious- 
ness in  every  scene  in  which  she  figures.  Thus 
in- the  "Good-Xight"  song  she  kept  the  au- 
dience hanging  enamored  upon  her  accents ; 
and,  by  the  *way,  Walter  Percival  was  very 
successful  in  this  scene,  both  in  song  and 
action,  in  carrying  out  a  due  suggestion  of  its 
typically   casual   sentiment. 

Another  dainty  butterfly  of  youthful  charm 
is  Anna  Pennington,  who  has  an  individual, 
miniature  grace  of  her  own  in  dancing  and 
who  is  as  pleasing  to  look  at  as  a  lovely 
child.  Still  another  finished  dancer  is  Gladys 
Feldraan,  who,  as  the  "spirit  of  the  tango," 
was  (he  essence  of  an  eye-riveting  blend  of 
grace  and  style. 

Bert  Williams  and  Leon  Errol  serve  as  the 

X\\      chief  leaders  in  the  fun  of  the  "Follies," 

be  ng  both  of  them  past  masters  of  the  art  of 

ling    out    to    its    thinnest    thread    the    ab- 

ies  of  the  comic  patter  which  is  the  spe- 


cial joy  of  the  t.  b.  m.  Each,  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  excels  in  this  line,  and  the  com- 
fortable, mellow,  unctuous  gravity  of  Bert 
Williams's  blackface  comedy,  blended  with  the 
nervous,  angular,  but  not  less  instinctive 
humor  of  Leon  Errol's  work,  served  during 
many  scenes  as  incentive  to  the  Homeric 
laughter  of  sovereign  man.  An  especially 
notable  scene  was  that  which  represented  them 
on  the  thousand-and-somethingth  story  of  a 
skyscraper  in  course,  of  construction.  Here 
the  scene-setter  and  scene-painter  had  been 
turned  loose,  and  the  effect  was  striking,  and, 
indeed,  imposing.  In  the  background  and  far 
below  were  seen  the  huge,  illuminated  business 
palaces  of  New  York.  In  the  foreground  the 
unfinished  steel  framework  of  a  mighty  struc- 
ture reared  itself  aloft.  On  a  detached  frag- 
ment swinging  dangerously  loose,  and  ready  to 
be  caught  and  rivetted  to  the  main  framework, 
swung  Leon  Errol,  while  his  darky  co-laborer 
worked,  or  pretended  to,  on  the  adjoining 
steel  beams.  To  place  two  comedians  of  their 
calibre  in  such  an  imposing  scene,  which 
looked  as  if  it  were  the  background  of  a 
strong  and  passionate  drama  of  the  people,  is 
an  eminently  American  feat  in  theatrics.  The 
night  dimness  of  the  scene  was  cut  into  strik- 
ingly by  the  glow  from  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, and  by  the  terrifying  lightning  of  an 
electric  storm.  And — conceive  of  such  a 
thing! — with  this  imposing  setting  the  two 
partners  in  comedy  carried  out  lengthily  the 
most  meticulously  absurd  conversations  it  is 
possible   for   the   mind   of   sanity   to    conceive. 

Our  first  view  of  Arthur  Deagon  was  as 
Jennings  B.  Ryan,  a  brief  but  eminently  suc- 
cessful bit  of  travesty.  This  was  but  the  in- 
troduction to  a  series  of  comic  impersonations 
by  this  versatile  comedian  with  the  twinkling 
countenance,  who  turned  out  to  be  as  Protean 
in  his  numerous  manifestations  as  Ed  Wynn's 
transformable  hat. 

There  was  no  more  continuity  to  the  action 
of  the  "Follies"  of  1914  than  there  has  been 
to  those  of  other  dates.  It  is  simply  a 
melange  of  expensive  fun  and  folly,  presented 
by  people  who  are  high-grade  in  their  line, 
and  known  to  patrons  of  vaudeville  and  the 
frivolities  of  the  stage.  The  girls  have  in- 
numerable changes  of  costume,  each  being  very 
chic  and  plentifully  conducive  to  disclosing 
the  physical  charms  of  the  wearers.  There 
are  a  number  of  songs  in  each  act.  Bert  Wil- 
liams sings  with  professional  gravity  which  is 
unreflected  by  a  tickled  audience.  Walter 
Perceval  does  the  sentimental  ditties,  and 
Herbert  Clifton  does  some  male  soprano  vo- 
calization which  is  now  becoming  something 
of  a  spent  wave.  But,  like  most  specialists  in 
that  line,  he  does  it  well.  The  piece,  of 
course,  winds  up  with  a  ball  and  a  dancing 
contest,  which  gives  the  innumerable  pretty 
girls  further  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  per- 
fection of  their  figures  and  their  dainty- 
limbed   grace  in   dancing. 

There  are,  as  in  the  skyscraper  scene  de- 
scribed, many  striking  scenic  effects;  among 
them  a  scene  in  hell,  which  seemed  to  be 
quite  an  entertaining  place,  a  pretty  view  of 
Prunella's  garden,  in  which  charming  girls 
made  live  statues  of  themselves  in  rose- 
wreathed  arches,  with  a  Pierrot  for  every  girl, 
and  the  striking  "mansion  a  la  mode  in  black 
and  white,"  which  was  evidently  designed  as 
a   Futuristic   background. 

There  is  something  about  these  "Follies" 
which  affects  one  like  a  drug.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  the  average,  over-taxed  business  man 
likes  them.  I  can  not  say  I  do,  for  they 
seem  to  stun,  and  perplex,  and  narcotize  the 
judgment.  They  do  no  harm,  perhaps — there 
are  few,  if  any,  actual  vulgarities  in  this  one 
— and  it  is  even  conceivable,  through  the  rest 
and  relaxation  afforded  to  the  overstrained 
abilities  of  the  vast  class  of  men  who  con- 
duct the  business  affairs  of  the  country  at 
large,  that  they  may  do  good.  But  it  is  rather 
disconcerting  to  realize  that  while  the  legiti- 
mate drama  is  being  pushed,  shoved,  and 
hustled  by  the  "movies,"  to  humbly  taking  a 
back  seat,  or  going  out  of  sight  altogether, 
Ziegfeld's  "Follies"  grows  more  popular  from 
year  to  year.  It  does  seem  partially  to  prove 
— does  it  not? — that  as  a  people  the  Ameri- 
cans have  not  yet  grown  up. 


generis.  Mabel  McCane's  rollicking  abandon, 
and  the  assured  competence  with  which  this 
clever  little  lady  attacks  the  varieties  of  com- 
edy which  she  deals  with  during  the  course  of 
their  long  and  varied  act,  stamp  her  as  a  good 
deal  of  an  artist  in  her  field,  more  especially 
as  she  renders  with  particular  felicity  the 
chuckling  sentiment  of  those  ballads  of  the 
people  in  the  composition  as  well  as  in  the 
singing  of  which  Mr.  Howard  excels.  The 
showers  of  money  which  it  is  safe  to  say  are 
earned  by  Mr.  Howard  do  not,  presumably, 
rest  in  his  money-boxes,  for  the  curtains  and 
settings  of  the  various  scenes  are  so  costly 
that  they  represent  a  lavish  expenditure. 

In  the  matter  of  artistic  merit,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Lamberti's  impersonations 
of  famous  musicians  constitute  easily  the 
best  thing  on  the  bill.  Lamberti  has  the  ex- 
cellent judgment  to  bear  in  mind  the  exac- 
tions of  a  vaudeville  audience,  and  his  bouffe 
exaggerations,  while  not  wholly  subtracting 
from  the  actual  value  of  his  portraits,  make 
them  just  so  much  more  appreciated  by  the 
majority  of  the  audience.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  temporarily  slipping  out  of  his  own  iden- 
tity into  that  of  the  personage  represented, 
and  stamping  it  with  an  externally  salient 
trait.  His  Paderewski,  for  instance,  is  in- 
tensely solemn,  and  I  feel  convinced  that,  if 
Lamberti  wished,  he  could  convey  something 
of  that  essence  of  Slavic  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds the  personality  of  the  great  Polish 
pianist.  Mr.  Lamberti,  however,  elected  to 
approach  the  portrait  from  another  point  of 
view,  remembering,  no  doubt,  the  past  hys- 
teria of  American  women  when  subjected  to 
the  aura  of  fascination  which  surrounded 
Paderewski.  Lamberti's  Paderewski  was  rep- 
resented as  a  man  taking  himself  with  tragi- 
comic seriousness.  The  number  of  revolu- 
tions made  by  his  piano  stool,  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  his  handkerchief,  were  made  questions 
of  moment,  and  the  touches  of  comedy  with 
which  Lamberti  made  his  mimicry  a  travesty 
of  the  real  Paderewski  were  really  delicious. 
Similarly  he  relieved  his  impersonation  of 
Joachim  Strauss  with  numerous  comic  exag- 
gerations. He  made  him  the  living  essence  of 
rhythm.  Everything  about  him  kept  waltz 
time,  his  head,  his  hands,  his  violin,  and  finally 
the  waltz  king  himself,  his  features  always 
pervaded  with  an  air  of  intensest  relish  in  the 
music,  gayly  revolved  in  the  giddy  dance  step, 
as  he  lightly  tossed  off  a  waltz  from  his  vio- 
lin. Liszt  was  represented,  his  crown  of  sil- 
ver hair,  and  his  abbe's  black  frock  looking 
much  more  familiar  to  we  Americans  than  the 
semi-palsy  and  senile  feebleness  expressed  by 
the  bent  shoulders  and  bowed  back.  Hollman, 
to  us  here  entirely  unfamiliar,  yet  had  an- 
other kind  of  personality  expressed  with  such 
vividness  that  I,  for  one,  shall  always  feel 
that  I  have  seen  him.  As  Hollman,  the  versa- 
tile Lamberti,  who  had  given  us  a  Strauss 
waltz  on  the  violin  and  a  Liszt  rhapsodie  on 
the  piano,  gave  an  interesting  number  on  the 
'cello,  during  which  he  represented  the  gentle 
gray  player  as  in  a  still,  calm  transport  of  soul- 
ful ecstasy.  As  a  sensational  wind-up  the  ac- 
complished impersonator  showed  us  an  imag- 
inary portrait,  that  of  Svengali — snaky  locks, 
hooked  nose,  green  pallor,  and  all.  A  hand- 
j  some  woman  appeared  on  a  curtained  mimic 
stage  as  Trilby,  costumed  correctly  a  la 
Grecque,  and  sang  "Ben  Bolt"  very  sweetly, 
during  the  execution  of  which  Svengali  had 
horrible    spasms    from    a    heart    attack,    finally 


falling  in  the  death  rattle  across  a  piano,  tra 
ditional  style.  But  while  all  this  was  super- 
excellently  done,  Lamberti's  brightest  talents 
shone  in  the  impersonations  of  real  people. 
The  act  was  embellished  by  a  quantity  of  beau- 
tiful  orchestra   music. 

I  would  hate  to  think  what  the  players  of 
freak  instruments  would  do  without  that  or- 
chestra, for  though  Cervo,  with  his  piano-ac- 
cordion, is  a  skilled  player  and  won  bravos  by 
the  feats  of  his  nimble  fingers,  any  beauty  of 
the  music  of  his  act  came  from  the  orchestra. 
An  accordion  has  absolutely  no  beauty  of 
tone,  its  mission  being  apparently  to  cheer  by 
its  noise  and  liveliness.  And  Cervo  is  full  of 
a  sense  of  rhythm  and  won  his  spurs,  the 
which  he  received  with  the  artless  smiles  of  a 
child  of  nature. 

Will  M.  Cressy,  in  "Grasping  an  Oppor- 
tunity," gives  another  of  his  sketches  of  rural 
types,  in  which  he  excels.  The  audience  en- 
joyed old  Si  Gould's  rustic  repartee,  and  when 
the  old  hayseed  had  finished  his  semi-mono- 
logue, Cressy,  the  author,  was  on  hand  with 
deft  wind-up  to  the  indolent  plot  action  of  the 
miniature  comedy. 

A  very  big  feature  in  the  week's  bill  i 
Blanche  Ring  in  "Oh,  Papa."  Miss  Pin 
robust  but  clever  comedienne.  She  takes  the 
stage  well,  knows  how  to  sing  with  dash  and 
spirit,  is  a  showy  dresser,  and  is  apparently  a 
woman  who  has  drunk  deep  of  the  draught  of 
masculine  adulation.  Everything  she  does  is 
well  done  ;  even  the  continual  adjustments  of 
her  hair  and  jewels  were  all  in  character. 
She  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  a  talent  for 
quick,  casual  mimicry,  and  an  ability  to  stay  in 
the  limelight  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
continue  to  entertain  every  moment  of  her 
stay  there.  Her  act  is  very  entertaining,  as 
she  has  an  excellent  company  to  back  her  up, 
and  in  Charles  W.  Winninger,  a  bubbling 
comedian  who  effervesces  like  a  Yellowstone 
geyser.  Mr.  Winninger  is  a  young  man  (play- 
ing an  old  man)  and  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has 
a  career  before  him  in  musical  comedy. 
Blanche  Ring,  by  the  way,  is  not  of  th< 
typically  jealous  order  of  player,  for  she  gave 
Mr.  Winninger  the  last  six  or  seven  minutes 
on  the  stage  to  make  his  own  impression,  and 
without  much  material  to  work  with,  he  man- 
aged to  stamp  his  lively  image  in  every  con- 
sciousness. The  sketch  is  brisk,  full  of  action, 
and  amusing,  and  collectively  made  a  hit, 

Quite  a  novelty  on  the  week's  bill  is  the 
series  of  poses  made  by  Burdella  Patterson, 
who  has  had  a  series  of — unfortunately — very 
ugly,  crude,  garish  pictures  made.  They  are 
in  turn  cast  upon  a  screen  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  one  the  pretty  poseuse  is  seen,  a  graceful, 
living  figure.  The  pictures  have  been  made 
to  order  evidently,  with  the  view  of  having  an 
identical  spot  tailored  to  Miss  Patterson's 
exact  proportions.  This  spot  contains  a  head- 
less, armless,  footless  figure,  and  the  missing 
members  are  supplied  by  Burdeiia  Patterson's 
charming  self.  The  young  lady  wears  an 
apology  for  a  costume,  depending  on  these 
various  central  costumes  to  clothe  her.  Like 
a  paper  doll,  she  fits  into  one  after  the  other, 
posing  with  such  tranquil  grace  that  it  is  a 
pity  not  to  have  had  more  satisfactory  pic- 
tures. 

Baraban  and  Groh's  lively  whirlwind  dances, 

and  the  Milwaukee  Girl's  group  of  athletically 

sung    ditties    complete    the    well-rounded    and 

highly    entertaining   programme    of   the    week. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


THE   ORPHEUM. 

There  is  much  novelty,  gayety,  and  variety 
on  the  Orpheum  programme  this  week,  and 
few  except  the  serious-minded  could  complain 
that  their  tastes  had  not  been  considered. 
There  are  dancing,  singing,  instrumental 
music,  impersonations  of  noted  people,  a  play- 
let, a  musical-comedylet,  tableau  poses,  and  a 
perfectly  overwhelming  costume  display,  a  sort 
of  fashion  show  in  miniature  by  Mabel  Mc- 
Cane,  the  valuable  little  partner  to  Joseph  E. 
Howard,  in  his  original-ballads  act  with  its 
prodigal  trimmings.  This  act  continues  to  be 
a  leading  one  in  point  of  attraction,  as  the 
pair  of  singing  partners  are  so  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  bits  of  posing,  dancing,  and  act- 
ing with  which  they  embellish  Mr.  Howard's 
numerous  original  songs  that  one  is  apt  to  be 
more  than  astonished  at  the  prodigality  of  the 
pair.  Added  to  this,  Mr.  Howard's  agreeable 
and  expressive  voice  is  such  a  piquant  mixture 
of  the  sophisticated  methods  of  the  trained 
vocalist  with  the  wild  and  hilarious  outbursts 
of  the  coon-song  singer  that  he  is  almost  sui 
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Columbia  Theatre  Continues  "Ziegfeld  Follies." 
"Ziegfeld  Follies"  has  created  a  real  furor 
'at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  the  lively 
show  will  be  seen  for  a  second  and  last  week" 
commencing  with  Monday.  The  final  per- 
formance is  scheduled  for  Sunday  night, 
April  4. 

Ziegfeld  has,  as  usual,  kept  all  advance 
promises  as  to  the  sending  here  of  the  original 
New  York  cast,  production,  and  accessories. 
He  has  given  to  San  Francisco  the  identical 
ishow  which  was  on  view  in  New  York  with 
such  stars  as  Bert  Williams,  Leon  Errol,  Vera 
Michelena,  Ed  Wynn,  Louise  Meyers,  Arthur 
Deagon,  Anna  Pennington,  Walter  Percival, 
(Stella  Chatelaine,  Herbert  Clifton,  Johnny 
Dove,  J.  B.  Dyllyn,  Gladys  Feldman,  and  May 
Carman.  Other  principals  and  a  hundred 
Ziegfeld  Broadway  Beauties  have  scene  after 
scene  in  which  to  win  favor  and  applause,  and 
there  is  much  of  both  in  evidence  at  every 
performance,  as  the  many  scenes  of  the  piece 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  There  is 
an  unusually  large  allowance  of  fun,  provoked 
in  the  main  by  Bert  Williams,  Leon  Errol, 
and  Ed  Wynn.  There  will  be  matinees  on 
Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


"  Ever ywoman  "  Continues  at  the  Cort. 

Welcoming  the   return  to   San   Francisco   of 

the     dramatic     spectacle     "Everywoman,"     the 

Cort    Theatre   has   been    crowded    all    week   at 

every  performance  of  Henry  W.  Savage's  pro- 

_  duction  of  the  beautiful  symbolic  allegorical 
play.  Counter  attractions  have  not  lessened 
the  demand  to  see  the  first  of  the  modern 
morality  plays.  This  production,  which  is 
carried  out  on  the  scale  of  a  three-ring  circus, 
Bias  all  the  elements  to  delight  almost  any 
class  of  audience.  There  is  wit  and  wisdom, 
prophecy  and  philosophy,  comic  opera  and 
grand  opera,  drama  and  spectacle,  and  all 
deftly  knitted  together.  Its  appeal  is  poignant 
pnd  its  message  a  powerful  one  both  to  the 
thinker  and  student  and  the  man  or  woman  of 
little  learning. 

I  "Everywoman"  remains  at  the  Cort  for  one 
more  week  with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  at  a  very  popular  scale  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  slender  purses.  The  last 
performance  will  be  given  on  Saturday, 
April  3. 

The  production  is  just  as  careful  and  pains- 
taking this  season  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
former  visit  to  San  Francisco.  Elmer  Gran- 
din,  a  scholarly  actor  of  the  classical  school, 
is  the  Nobody,  the  Dante-like  figure  that 
moves  through  the  various  scenes.  His  dic- 
tion is  faultless  and  an  object  lesson  to  actors 
of  the  present-day  school.  The  leading  and 
title-role.  Everywoman,  is  played  alternately 
by  Edna  Porter  and  Alice  Baxter,  both  young, 
beautiful,  and  talented  women.  Mr.  Savage 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  character  requires  so 
much  physical  and  mental  effort  that  one  per- 
former can  not  do  herself  full  justice  in  giving 
more  than  three  or  four  performances  a  week, 
therefore  two  are  provided.  Their  interpreta- 
tions differ  and  contrast  forcibly.  Marguerite 
Batterson  gives  lightness  and  buoyancy  to  the 
role    of   Youth,    and    Hilda    Peters    is    appro- 

I  priately  demure  as  Modesty.  Mabel  Harris  is 
an  ideal  Beauty,  and  Emmett  C.  King  as 
Health  looks  like  a  visualization  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  famous  study  of  Mammon. 
J  In  one  of  the  big  scenes  a  large  number  of 
supernumeraries  gives  reality  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Broadway,  New  York,  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  and  an  augmented  orchestra 
renders  the  impressive  score  of  George  White- 
peld  Chadwick,  dean  of  the  New  England 
'_V.nvCrvatory  of  Music. 


Helen  Keller  Lectures  at  the  Cort. 
Helen  Keller,  who  is  now  lecturing  in  the 
afternoons  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  has  created 
considerable  interest.  ''Happiness"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  her  address,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  op- 
timistic plea  for  those  who,  having  eyes,  see 
not,  and  those  who,  having  ears,  hear  not. 
She  is  accompanied  by  her  friend  and  teacher, 
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cents.  Ou  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.,  -an  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  and  usual  Berkeley  offices. 

MAIL    ORDERS    Now    Received    for 


w 


Culp 


Julia 

The  Dutch  Lieder  Singer 

THREE  CONCERTS 
at 


j    -<45iL>  Columbia  Theatre 

Sunday  affs,  April  11  and  18  and 
Friday  aft,  April  16. 
Season  tickets  $5.  $3.50  and  $2.25.    Single  con- 
certs $2.  $1.50  and  $1.     Mail  orders  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum,  care  Sherman.  Clay  it  Co..  enclosing 
check  or  money  order.  Steimvay  Piano  used. 


Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  delivers  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Keller's  lecture  and  tells  of  the 
famous  blind  girl's  education.  Miss  Keller 
brings  a  real  message  to  her  audience,  and  it 
pays  wonderful  and  eloquent  tribute  to  her 
patience,  intellect,  and  sunny,  cheerful  nature. 
Hers  is  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  his- 
tory of  education.  Miss  Keller's  talk  has  been 
termed  "the  most  remarkable  lecture  ever 
given."  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Ofpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  great  new  laugh- 
ing show  for  next  week.  John  Hyams  and 
Leila  Mclntyre,  famous  musical-comedy  stars, 
who  are  proving  the  greatest  successes  of  the 
present  vaudeville  season,  will  appear  in  the 
musical  skit,  "The  Quakeress,"  which  was 
written  purposely  for  them  by  Herbert  Hall 
Winslow.  It  proves  a  capital  vehicle  for  the 
full  exhibition  of  their  versatility  and  ability. 

Harry  and  Emma  Sharrock  will  display 
their  original  methods  in  "Behind  the  Grand- 
stand," a  characteristic  skit  of  the  fair-ground 
fortune  teller.  It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  nomads  who  make  the  country 
fairs   their   stamping  ground. 

Kremolina  and  Darras  Brothers  will  pre- 
sent equilibristic  feats  on  the  flying  trapeze 
never  before  accomplished  by  any  other  gym- 
nasts. 

Bonita,  a  marvelously  trained  horse,  will 
appear  in  a  one-act  pantomime  entitled  "The 
Equine  Detective,"  in  which  her  supporting 
company  are  human  beings.  The  character 
portrayed  by  Bonita  is  a  sort  of  four-footed 
Sherlock  Holmes,  who  is  the  means  of  cap- 
turing a  gang  of  crooks  guilty  of  safe-blowing. 

Parillo  and  Frabito,  street  singers,  who  garb 
as  wandering  minstrels,  are  fine  vocalists  who 
accompany  themselves  respectively  on  the 
guitar    and    accordion. 

For  the  last  week  of  their  engagement 
Cressy  and  Dayne  will,  in  response  to  a  de- 
mand, present  the  greatest  of  all  of  Mr. 
Cressy 's  rural  New  England  classics,  "Town 
Hall  Tonight." 

With  this  bill  Lamberti,  the  master  mu- 
sician, and  Blanche  Ring,  the  triumphant 
musical-comedy  star,  will  conclude  their  en- 
gagements.   

""Wild  Oats,"  Pantages  Theatre  Headliner. 

"Wild  Oats,"  a  sensational  playlet  dealing 
with  the  dangers  surrounding  boys  and  girls 
in  a  great  city,  will  feature  the  new  bill  at 
the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  This  sketch  was 
written  by  Lester  Fountain  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  based  his  playlet  on  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  a  courtroom  when  a  prominent 
young  man  was  acquitted  on  charges  preferred 
by  a  young  girl.  Fountain  has  handled  a  dif- 
ficult subject  with  rare  discretion,  and  while 
his  lines  tell  blunt  truths,  there  is  nothing  of- 
fensive in  the  dialogue.  Genevieve  Lee,  a 
beautiful  young  actress  and  a  native  of  this 
city,  will  play  the  leading  role  in  "Wild  Oats." 
Mickey  Maguire,  who  was  Lincoln  Beachey's 
first  flying  partner,  has  been  especially  en- 
gaged for  the  part  of  the  boy.  Ted  MacLean, 
one  of  the  well-known  leading  actors  in 
vaudeville,  will  play  his  first  character  role  as 
the  old  father.  "Wild  Oats"  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  ran  for  three 
consecutive   weeks. 

The  extra  added  attraction  will  be  "Mum's 
the  Word,"  a  rollicking  comedy  with  a  sur- 
rounding of  pretty  girls  and  catchy  song  num- 
bers. Harry  Cleveland,  a  droll  comedian,  will 
have  the  principal  part  in  the  production. 

"A  Whirl  of  Melody"  is  what  Pierce  and 
Roslyn  term  their  picturesque  singing  offering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robyns  will  present  a  touch- 
ing little  sketch  of  Jewish  life,  entitled  "David 
Berg,  or  One  Hundred  Cents  on  the  Dollar." 
The  act  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  play- 
lets that  does  not  caricature  the  Jewish  race. 

The  Williams  Brothers  in  eccentric  dancing 
numbers,  Menomee  Aiken  and  company  in  a 
gorgeous  acrobatic  scenic  novelty  called  "On 
Crocodile  Isle,"  and  Wright  and  Davis  in 
songs  of  the  past  and  present,  will  round  out 
the  bill.  

"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  which  comes  to 
the  Columbia  Theatre  for  thirty-six  perform- 
ances commencing  with  Monday  night,  April 
5,  with  Alexander  Carr  and  Barney  Bernard 
and  the  original  company,  is  aptly  described 
as  an  up-to-date  garment  in  three  pieces,  made 
by  A.  H.  Woods,  special  designer,  from  ma- 
terial in  the  stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  by  Montague  Glass.  There  are  no  more 
lovable  characters  in  modern  literature  than 
the  two  partners  who  are  immortalized  in  Mr. 
Glass's  famous  stories  and  later  in  the  three- 
act  play.  Seats  for  "Potash  and  Perlmutter" 
will  be  placed  on  sale  Thursday  for  the  first 
two  weeks.  

"Under  Cover"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 
"Under  Cover,"  which  is  due  to  follow 
"Everywoman"  at  the  Cort,  is  a  modern  mys- 
tery melodrama  of  the  newer  type,  dealing 
with  the  United  States  customs  department, 
the  secret  service,  and  the  so-called  "400"  of 
New  York.  It  has  been  a  pronounced  Gotham 
hit  and  conies  here  with  H.  B.  Warner,  recent 
star  of  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine,"  at  the  head 
of  the  interpreting  cast.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Warner,  the  company  includes  many  other 
well-known   actors. 


THE   MUSIC   SEASON. 

Good  Friday  Concert  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

Next  Friday  afternoon,  April  2,  at  three 
o'clock,  the  fifth  annual  Good  Friday  concert 
will  be  given  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the 
University  of  California  in   Berkeley. 

At  this  concert  there  will  be  a  chorus  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  trained  voices,  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  of  sixty-five  players,  and  a 
quartet  of  soloists,  consisting  of  Mme.  Jo- 
hanna KristolTy,  soprano  ;  Miss  Lucy  Van  der 
Mark,  contralto  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Errolle,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  Price,  basso.  The  entire  event 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Steindorff, 
choragus  of  the  University  of  California. 
Mme.  KristolTy  will  be  remembered  as  the 
star  prima  donna  of  the  Bevani  Opera  Com- 
pany ;  Miss  Van  der  Mark  is  a  contralto  ;  Mr. 
Errolle  was  formerly  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  and  Mr.  Price  was  the  basso  soloist 
with  the  famous  Mountain  Ash  choir  of 
Wales. 

The  complete  programme  will  be  as  follows  : 

Overture.   "Der  Freischutz" Von  Weber 

Tenor  solo,   "Spirito  Gentile"    ("La  Favorita").. 

Donizetti 

Largo,    for    full    orchestra Handel 

Soprano    solo,    "Tlie   Palms" Eaure 

"Stabat    Mater"   in   its   entirety Rossini 

With  soloists,  chorus,  and  complete  orchestra. 

Tickets  for  this  splendid  annual  event  car, 
be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  stores  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and  the  usual  uni- 
versity box-offices  in  Berkeley.  From  San 
Francisco  either  ferry  system  leaving  at  two 
o'clock   reaches   the    Greek   Theatre. 


Julia  Culp,  Her  Art  and  Her  Programmes. 

Of  the  scores  of  musical  stars  that  have 
been  introduced  to  the  American  public  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  not  one  has  made  a  more 
emphatic  success  than  the  Dutch  lieder  singer, 
Julia  Culp.  Coming  to  this  country  just  two 
years  ago  practically  unknown,  she  is  now 
probably  the  most  sought-for  singer  on  the 
concert  stage,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest 
iactors  in   the   musical  world. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  works  of 
Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven, 
Hugo  Wolf,  and  Richard  Strauss,  Mme.  Culp 
is  without  a  peer.  Mme.  Culp,  too,  has  done 
much  to  teach  that  English  can  be  made  a 
singable  language.  The  manner  in  which  she 
interprets  many  of  the  old  English  ballads, 
and  the  compositions  of  gifted  young  Ameri- 
can composers,  should  be  of  great  value  to 
the  American  vocal  student. 

Mr.  Coenraad  v.  Bos,  whose  exquisite  art 
as  an  accompanist  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  Dr.  Wullner  in  this  country,  will 
officiate   for   Mme.   Culp. 

Three  concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  under  the  direction  of  Will 
L.  Greenbaum.  The  first  of  these  is  an- 
nounced for  Sunday  afternoon,  April  11,  when 
the  programme  will  consist  of  four  groups,  as 
follows:  No.  1,  five  works  by  Brahms;  No. 
2,  three  works  by  Richard  Strauss  ;  No.  3,  five 
numbers  by  the  American  composers,  John 
Alden  Carpenter  and  James  H.  Rogers;  No.  4, 
six  compositions  by  Hugo  Wolf,  including  by 
special  request  his  inspired  "Heimweh." 

The  second  programme  will  be  given  Friday 
afternoon,  April  16,  at  three-fifteen  o'clock, 
and  will  consist  of  a  group  by  Schubert,  a 
group  by  Erich  Wolff,  the  gifted  young  mas- 
ter who  died  suddenly  in  New  York  last  year 
while  on  tour  with  Elena  Gerhardt,  a  group  of 
old  English  and  French  ballads,  and  conclud- 
ing with  five  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  of 
Schumann. 

At  the  farewell  concert  on  April  18  a  pro- 
gramme of  works  by  Mendelssohn,  Peter  Cor- 
nelius, Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Schubert  will 
be  given,  besides  a  song  in  Dutch  by  S.  de 
Lange  and  some  songs  founded  on  American 
Indian  lyrics  by  Th.  Lieurance. 

Mail  orders  will  now  be  acepted  for  either 
season  tickets  or  single  events.  Address  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  cor- 
ner Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


The  Barrere  Ensemble. 
Each  year  local  music  lovers  have  many 
opportunities  of  hearing  singers,  pianists,  vio- 
linists, string  quartets,  trios,  etc.,  and  even 
symphony  orchestras  and  opera  companies, 
but  rarely  does  any  community  outside  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Paris,  and,  perhaps,  Berlin, 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ensemble 
compositions  for  wind  instruments  written  by 
such  masters  as  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Schubert  performed,  and  many  consistent 
concert-goers  have  never  heard  such  composi- 
tions at  all.  Manager  Greenbaum  promises 
that  during  the  week  of  April  23  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  complete 
Barrere  Ensemble  of  New  York  and  Paris, 
consisting  of  nine  virtuosi  on  wind  instru- 
ments in  three  superb  programmes  of  trios, 
quartets,  quintets,  octets,  and  nonets,  for  vari- 
ous combinations  of  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes, 
English  horn,  bassoons,  and  French  horns. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Coming  in  May. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  musical  event  of 
the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  en- 
gagements ever  effected  for  California  is  an- 
nounced for  Festival  Hall  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific    Exposition,    from    May    14    to    26    in- 


clusive, when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  heard  in  twelve  concerts. 

Of  the  great  orchestras  of  the  world  only 
five  have  had  a  longer  life  than  that  of  this 
organization,  and  of  these  but  one  has  under- 
taken any  such  amount  of  work  as  is  the 
yearly  practice  of  the  Boston  organization, 
which  is  now  in  its  thirty-fourth  year,  having 
given  its  first  concert  in  1881.  In  the  thirty- 
three  years  that  have  passed  it  has  given  an 
average  of  almost  one  hundred  concerts  a 
season,  the  seasons  ranging  from  six  months 
in  the  early  days  to  seven  and  a  half  months 
today.  The  actual  number  of  concerts  given 
up  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  1913-1914  was 
3284.  The  great  majority  of  these  concerts, 
naturally,  were  given  in  Boston,  but  in  1886  it 
began  its  more  extensive  traveling,  when 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  were 
visited,  and  a  series  of  concerts  was  given 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  first  concerts  were  given  in  New 
York  and,  up  till  now,  the  farthest  points 
west  ever  reached  were  St.  Paul,  St.  Joseph, 
and   Kansas  City. 

Twelve  concerts  will  be  given  at  Festival 
Hall,  for  which  the  subscription  price  of  seats 
will  range  from  $7  to  $25,  seats  for  single 
concerts  running  from  75  cents  to  $2.50.  The 
subscription  sale  will  begin  at  the  Expoosition 
ticket  office,  343  Powell  Street,  in  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  Monday  morning,  April  5, 
where  communications  enclosing  funds  may 
now  be  sent,  seats  being  reserved  as  near  the 
location  desired  as  possible.  This  applies  to 
season  tickets  only.  All  checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  W.  H.  Leahy,  who  has  the 
local  management  in  hand. 


F  E  S  TI  VA  L    H  ALL 

Panama -Pacific    International 

EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 
May  14  to  26.    Event  of  the  Season 

Twelve  Concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  World's   Greatest  Organization  of 
100  Artists 
DR.  CARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
Subscription    Sale — Season  box   and  seat  sale 
will  begin  April  5  at  9  a.  m.,  at  Exposition  box- 
office,    343    Powell    Street    (St.    Francis    Hotel); 
prices,    for    12   concerts,    $25,    $15,   $10  and    $7. 
Mail    orders    received,    with    checks    payable    to 
W.  H.  LEAHY,  Local  Manager,  343  Powell  St. 


o 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

ilU  llliUlfl  BetweeD  StockUm  ^  PoweJ, 

Safest  and  Most  MaEoificeotTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  LAUGHING  SHOW- 
JOHN  HYAMS  and  LEILA  McINTYRE  in 
"The  Quakeress,"  by  Herbert  Hall  Winslow; 
THE  SHARROCKS,  "Behind  the  Grand- 
stand"; KREMOLINA  and  DARRAS  BROS., 
an  Aerial  Novelty;  BONITA,  the  Equine  De- 
tective; PARILLO  and  FRABITO,  Street 
Singers;  Last  Week,  CRESSY  and  DAYNE, 
presenting  by  request  "TOWN  HALL  TO- 
NIGHT"; LAMBERTI,  the  Master  Musician; 
Last  Week,  BLANCHE  RING  in  "Oh,  Papa." 


Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone— Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T-h-^"di- 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Every    Night,    Including    Sunday 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Mon.,  March  29 

THE    WORLD'S    BIGGEST    AND    BEST 

ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES 

Staged   by    Leon    Errol 
100 — Ziegfeld  Broadway  Beauties — 100 
Monday,    April    5— "POTASH    AND    PERL- 
Ml'TTER,"   Alexander   Carr,    Barney   Bernard, 
and  the  New   York   Company. 


dOR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  Last  Week  Starts  Sun.  Night,  March  28 

Henry    W.    Savage   offers   the    impressive 

dramatic   spectacle 

"EVERYWOMAN" 

150    People — Augmented    Orchestra 
BEST  SEATS  $1  AT  WED.  and  SAT.  MATS. 


EXTRA — Every    afternoon     excepting     Wed. 
and   Sat.,   lecture  by  Helen   Keller. 

Next— Com.       Sun..       April       4,       "UNDER 
COVER,"    with    H.    B.    Warner. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


"WILD  OATS."  the  "Damaged  Goods  of 
Vaudeville,"  a  sensational  playlet  dealing  with 
plain  truths,  presented  by  GENEVIEVE  LEE 
and  Company,  written  by  Lester  Fountain; 
"MUMS  THE  WORD,"  a  Rollicking  Musical 
Plavlel.  with  HARRY  CLEVELAND  and  Com- 
panv;  PIERCE  and  ROSLYN,  offering  "A 
Whirlwind  of  Melody";  MR.  and  MRS 
ROBYNS  in  "David  Berg,  or  One  Hundred 
Cents  on  the  Dollar";  MEONEE  AIKEN  ami 
Company.  "On  Crocodile  Isle":  WI1 
BROS..  "Dances  with  a  Real  Novell 
rind    DAVIS,    "The    Love    Insurance 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


March  27,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


It  seems  as  though  the  whole  country  were 
engaged  in  a  vast  conspiracy  to  prevent  us 
from  being  uplifted.  The  latest  outrage  is  re- 
ported from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Webster  has  actually  been  arrested  for 
her  efforts  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  degenerate  man.  And 
how  can  Mrs.  Webster  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail in  her  struggle  for  righteousness  and  thL 
single  standard  if  she  is  thus  thwarted  in  her 
efforts  to  import  munitions  of  war.  Now  if 
Mrs.  Webster  had  only  come  direct  to  us  we 
could  have  sought  within  the  sacred  sanctities 
of  our  memory  and  supplied  her  with  as 
much  as  it  would  be  good  for  her  to  know. 

It  happened  in  this  way,  and  as  the  now 
tearful  Mrs.  Webster  supplies  the  story  her- 
self its  accuracy  is  unimpeachable.  She  says 
that  her  views  on  the  single  standard  being 
well  known  she  was  invited  by  a  firm  of  pub- 
lishers to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  And 
so  now  we  know  how  these  books  come  to  be 
written.  Now  Mrs.  Webster  says  that  her 
opinions  were  quite  definite  enough  for  the 
task,  which  we  can  well  believe,  but  unfortu- 
nately she  had  no  facts,  a  common  enough 
failing  among  people  who  write  books.  It 
seems  that  the  opinions  come  first  and  then 
the  facts,  which  is  precisely  what  :ve  had  sup- 
posed the  procedure  to  be.  But  of  course  the 
facts  could  be  acquired  quite  easily.  Wher- 
ever there  are  men  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
they  are  up  to  their  nasty  double-standard 
tricks.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  track  the 
beasts  to  their  lairs,  observe  thera  with  the 
cold  and  dispassionate  eye  of  femininity,  and 
then  get  to  work  upon  the  book.  So  Mrs. 
Webster  proceeded  as  though  to  the  manner 
born.  She  called  a  hack  and  told  the  drive, 
that  she  wished  to  "go  the  limit"  She  did 
not  know  what  it  meant  to  "go  the  limit,"  but 
she  had  heard  men  say  it,  and  she  divined  in- 


We  ourselves  once  went  to  a  fashion  show. 
We  were  taken  there.  We  were  also  taken 
out  again  prematurely  and  for  reasons  on 
which  we  need  not  enlarge.  There  were  liv- 
ing models  and  they  changed  from  one  cos- 
tume to  another  with  lightning  rapidity.  We 
wondered  how  they  did  it,  but  we  displayed 
no  curiosity.  Some  of  them  were  beautiful, 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  costumes.  But 
it  was  only  the  costumes  that  were   for  sale. 


The  London  Times,  in  a  Paris  dispatch  on 
the  suppression  of  absinthe-drinking  in  France 
remarks  that  the  vote  of  the  chamber  renders 
perpetual  the  temporary  prohibition — which 
has  been  in  force  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war — of  the  sale  of  absinthe.  France  thus 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Russia,  who, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Czar,  several  months 
ago  declared  that  the  imperial  government  had 
decided  to  abolish  forever  the  government  sale 
of  vodka. 

By  these  two  ordinances  Europe  loses  two 
of  its  most  characteristically  national  forms 
of  alcoholic  liquor.  The  French  variety  de- 
rived its  peculiar  aroma  from  various  species 
of  wormwood  (artemisia  absinthium).  The 
well-known  green  coloring  was  imparted  by 
maceration  with  green  leaves  of  this  plant,  to- 
gether with  hyssop  and  mint.  Among  its 
other  ingredients  were  angelica  root,  sweet 
flag,  dittany  leaves,  star  anise  fruit,  and  fen- 
nel. Another  constituent  was  elecampane, 
which,  in  old  English  parlance,  was  reported 
to  be  "very  effectual  to  warm  a  cold  and 
windy  stomack,  and  the  pricking  and  stitches 
therein  or  in  the  sides  caused  by  the  spleene. 
and  to  helpe  the  cough,  shortnesse  of  breath, 
and  wheesing  in  the  lungs." 

These     aromatic     herbs,     however,     merely 

served  to  render  palatable  the  seventy  to  eighty 

per  cent  of  alcohol  of  which  the  best  absinthe 

•as    composed.      The   toxic   properties   of   the 


drink  were  acknowledged.  None  the"  less  ab- 
tuitivelv  that  it  was  something  opposed  to  the  :  sinthe  remained  for  many  years,  next  to  her 
single   standard.      It   is   amazing   how   women     wines,   the  essential  drink  of  France.     It  was 


get  to  know  about  things.  You  simply  can 
not  keep  anything  hidden. 

It  might  be  judicious  to  draw  a  veil  over 
the  subsequent  proceedings.  Mrs.  W  ebster 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  clear  idea  where 
she  went,  but  she  says  there  were  women  as 
well  as  men  there,  which  rather  looks  like  the 
single  standard  after  all.  The  men,  she  says, 
were  horrible.  They  did  not  say  a  single 
clever  thing,  "though  I  plied  them  with  drink 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  respond."'  And 
then  in  the  final  effort  to  stir  up  the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  Mrs.  Webster 
herself  began  to  drink,  and  then  these  de- 
graded men  sent  for  the  police  and  gave  her 
in  charge  as  a  disorderly  character.  Evi- 
dently the  single  standard  was  a  little  too 
much  for  them.  They  were  low,  but  they 
were  not  quite  so  low  as  all  that. 

So  now  Mrs.  Webster  can  write  her  book. 
She  has  the  facts  as  well  as  the  theories. 
And  in  the  meantime  we  may  say  a  word  of 
well-meant  and  kindly  warning  to  young  men. 
Let  them  understand  that  if  any  lady  reformer 
tries  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  single 
standard  they  will  do  well  to  send  for  the 
police.  And  they  may  also  take  further  warn- 
ing from  this  incident  that  their  virtue  is  in 
danger  when  lady  reformers  "ply  them  with  ■ 
drink."  Let  them  resolve  to  preserve  the 
double  standard  at  any  and  every  cost,  since 
even  a  single  false  step  may  be  irredeemable. 


the  favorite  aperitif.  It  lived  to  see  and  to 
help  many  versifiers  into  their  graves,  and  in- 
spired the  higher  flights  of  not  a  few  among 
the  greater  poets.  To  "absinthe"  one's  self 
had  even  become  a  verb:  "dans  le  doute,  ab- 
sinth c-toi  i  ''when  in  doubt  absinthe  your- 
self") was  a  proverb  of  the  bars.  Paris  and 
its  cafes  will  know  the  anisette  tribe  no  more. 
What  Paris  loses,  the  country,  which  as  a 
whole  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the 
inferior  brands,   will   stand   to  ga;^. 


We  have  wished  to  write  something  appro- 
priate about  the  fashion  shows,  and  now  we 
find  that  Mr.  William  M.  "Reedy  of  the  St. 
Louis  Mirror  has  already  done  so  with  a 
prayerful  tact  that  we  can  admire  but  never 
emulate.  Mr.  Reedy  says:  "St.  Louis  has 
had  a  fashion  show.  Today's  fashions  are 
the  nicest.  They  always  are,  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be.  It  isn't  the  fashions 
we  care  about ;  but  those  whe  wear  'em,  and 
the  women  we  love  make  all  habilimental 
vagaries  sweet  to  the  eye.  When  the  old 
fashions     we     laugh      at      in     daguerreotypes 


Mr.  Victor  Murdock  will  not  make  a  success 
of  the  society  column  in  his  Kansas  newspaper, 
and  we  are  willing  that  this  prediction  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  as  a  sample  of  our 
prophetic  penetration.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Murdock  has  lately  been  excused — 
to  put  it  nicely — from  further  attendance  upon 
Congress,  and  as  he  owns  a  newspaper  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  he  intends  now  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  journalistic  helm  and  to  steer 
the  ship  into  new  waters. 

Mr.  Murdock  intends  to  cut  out  the  silliness 
from  the  society  page.  Xo  longer  will  the 
ladies  of  Wichita  be  allowed  to  write  their 
own  announcements  of  society  functions  or  to 
revel  in  the  adjectives  of  beauty  and  wealth 
so  dear  to  that  kind  of  feminine  mind.  Mr. 
Murdock  intends  to  assume  that  all  ladies  are 
beautiful  and  charming,  that  all  dinner  and 
bridge  parties  are  delightful,  and  that  all 
hostesses  are  not  only  dressed  becomingly,  but 
also  expensively  in  costumes  imported  from 
Paris,  although  the  local  dressmaker  could 
doubtless  tell  a  tale  about  that.  The  reader 
will  also  be  allowed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
houses  are  profusely  decorated  with  flowers 
and  that  the  guests  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  a  singularly  gracious 
hostess.  Mr.  Murdock  himself  admits  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  can  "get  by  with  that 
sane  society  column  stunt,"  and  we  fear  that 
his  doubts  are  well  founded.  The  ladies  of 
Kansas  are  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  an 
adequate  adjectival  display. 

Mr.   Murdock  has  another  bright  idea.     He 


leturn,    we   find   them,   as   we    found    them    in 

the   former  time,  perfect  to  our  taste  because   j  intends  to  print  the  names  of  the  passengers 

of   those    who    wear   them.      There's    but    one 


new  thing  in  fashion.  That  is  that  women's 
legs  have  asserted  themselves  as  existent. 
There  was  a  time  when  women  were  not  sup- 
posed to  have  legs.  That  time  ended  when 
the  bicycle  came  along  and,  the  germ  being 
discovered,  the  floor-sweeping  skirt  became 
insanitary,  and  the  'rainy-daysy'  came  to 
be.  Hats !  Their  designs  come  as  of  old 
from  the  other  side  of  the  moon.  We  sec 
more  of  women,  altogether,  than  our  fathers 
saw,  but  you  can  get  used  to  anything,  and 
not  get  excited,  especially  after  you've  turned 
fifty.  So  the  fashions  at  our  fashion  show 
are  lovely,  because  the  dears  who  wear  them 
are  lovely,  and  personally  I  recall  no  feature 
of  fashions  in  all  the  years  I've  followed 
them,  on  their  wearers,  more  alluring  than  the 
mousquetaire  boots  decreed  today.  Fashion  ! 
Hold  it  not  in  light  esteem.  It's  part  of  Na- 
ture's way  of  keeping  us  all  intrigued  so  that 
the  race  will  go  on.  That's  why  it  is  so  irre- 
sist  ole." 

-ow  we  have   felt   just  this  way  ourselves, 

bii  .  we   were   never  able  to   put   it    so    nicely. 

Moreover,   our   modesty,   instinctive    and    con- 

•:nital,    has    forbidden    such    plain    speaking. 


passing  through  Wichita  on  the  daily  trans- 
continental train.  He  says,  shrewdly  enough, 
1  that  when  the  society  of  Wichita  gathers  daily 
j  at  the  station  to  watch  the  event  of  the  day 
it  will  naturally  be  interested  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  lordly  persons  who  may  dimly 
be  discerned  through  the  Pullman  windows. 
It's  a  great  idea,  but  that  new  society  column 
will  be  a  failure. 


Considered  one  of  the  finest  manuscripts  in 
this  country,  the  "Evangelistarium  sive  Lec- 
tiones  ex  Evangel  i  is,"  illuminated  and  of 
French-Carlovingian  origin,  may  be  seen  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  manu- 
script is  of  vellum  and  consists  of  200  leaves. 
Its  date  is  set  in  the  neighborhood  of  87u 
A.  D.  The  late  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies are  also  represented  ;  and  among  the 
works  from  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  old- 
est extant  complete  manuscript  of  the  Wyck- 
liffite  version  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  English. 
■»♦* 

Guest — Why,  my  dear,  there  are  thirteen 
at  the  table!  Hostess — Don't  let  it  bother 
you.  Mrs.  Smythe  doesn't  count— she  isn't  in 
our  set. — Puck. 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 

Seven  Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
Shortest  Routes — Quickest  Time 

BEST  DINING  CAR 
IN  AMERICA 

Convenient   Connection  at 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Diego 

The  Coaster — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  CISSST)       7:45  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  1  0:55  p.  m 

Valley  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sutfon)  1  0:40  a.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:20  a.  m. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (s2£?n)  4:40  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:55  a.  m. 

Sunset  Limited — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (**£$£«)       5:00  p.  m 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:45  a.  m. 


The  Owl 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (saSJn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


The  Lark — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  ("USST)       8:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:45  a.  m. 


Sunset  Express — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (saSJn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


9:00  p.  m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares  and  Pullman  Berths 
ask  Agents 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Cato,  the  Greek,  on  observing  that  statues 
were  being  set  up  in  honor  of  many,  re- 
marked :  "I  would  rather  people  would  ask. 
why  is  there  not  a  statue  to  Cato,  than  why 
there    is." 


Some  years  ago  a  bridge  was  built  in  Japan 
which  was  so  slight  that  a  notice  was  put  up  : 
"No  animals  allowed  to  cross."  But  rats  were 
seen  crossing  on  it,  and  as  they  could  not  be 
stopped  the  sign  was  changed  to  read  :  "No 
large  animals  allowed  to   cross." 


There  are  some  billposters  who  have  either 
no  sense  of  humor,  or  enjoy  a  double  portion 
of  that  virtue.  One  such,  near  Liverpool, 
placed  in  a  position  commanding  a  view  of  a 
cemetery  the  familiar  recruiting  poster,  "Wake 
up  !     Your  king  and  country  need  you." 


John  Drew  once  had  occasion  to  mention  to 
a  Frenchman,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  con- 
versation in  the  hotel  lobby,  that  a  certain 
public  speaker,  whom  they  both  knew,  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  bore.  "Ah,"  said  the  polite 
Frenchman,  "rather  let  us  say  he  is  a  'ra- 
conteur.' " 


During  a  tour  of  Scotland  an  American, 
thinking  to  get  a  rise  out  of  an  old  Highland 
minister,  remarked,  "Don't  you  think  if  a  man 
left  enough  money  to  your  church  that  he 
would  get  into  heaven  ?"  "Aweel,"  was  the 
cautious  reply,  "I  wadna  say  that  for  a  fact, 
but  it's  weel  worth  tryin'." 


The  moving-picture  director  was  having 
trouble  in  getting  one  of  the  scenes  right. 
The  girl  was  supposed  to  resist  an  attempt  to 
kiss  her,  but  the  rehearsal  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. "Think,  now,"  said  the  director, 
coaching  her ;  "haven't  you  ever  tried  to  stop 
a  young  man  from  kissing  you?"  "No,"  was 
the  girl's  frank  reply. 


An  elegantly  dressed  woman,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  was  walking  down  a  village 
street.  A  couple  of  men  loafing  at  the  door 
of  the  public  house  irritated  her.  "Do  you 
know,"  she  asked  her  companion,  in  stage 
tones,  "that  conscription  is  coming?"  "'Ave 
you  'eard,  Bill,"  followed  her  retreating  foot- 
steps in  similar  accents,  "that  there's  a  great 
scarcity  of  nurses  at  the  front?" 

Mose  Johnson,  an  overgrown  negro  boy  ap- 
plied to  the  foreman  of  a  railroad  construc- 
tion gang  for  a  job,  and  was  instructed  to 
switch  to  a  certain  track  all  dirt  trains  that 
came  out  of  the  cut.  He  let  a  long  train  ot 
dump  cars  start  by  on  the  wrong  track  before 
he  bethought  himself  and  pulled  the  switch  ; 
the  train  was  split  in  two  and  several  of  the 
cars  were  derailed.  "Well,  boss,"  he  pro- 
tested, when  rebuked,  "I  dun  saved  half  de 
train,  anyhow." 

He  followed  the  war  closely,  read  every  line 
the  newspapers  printed  about  it,  but  his  edu- 
cation was  quite  limited.  One  day  he  stopped 
at  a  book  store,  where  a  persuasive  clerk  in- 
duced him  to  purchase  a  volume  which  also 
contained  a  war  map.  The  following  day  he 
came  back  angry.  "This  map  is  no  good,"  he 
declared.  "It  aint  up  to  date."  "What's  the 
matter  with  it?"  asked  the  clerk.  "Matter? 
Why  I've  looked  all  morning  for  Armageddon, 
and  can't  find  it  marked  anywhere." 


Mr.  Picklelilly  came  home  from  his  club 
one  morning  about  five  o'clock.  He  entered 
his  happy  home,  crept  up  the  stairs  softly,  so 
as  not  to  awaken  his  spouse,  then  felt  for  the 
switch  to  turn  on  the  electric  light.  He  could 
not  find  it,  and  in  the  darkness  stumbled  over 
a  chair.  "What's  that?"  came  a  voice  from 
the  bed.  "Where  in  the  deuce  are  the  lights 
in  this  house?"  snarled  Picklelilly,  trying  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter.  "Lights!"  cried 
Mrs.  Picklelilly,  scathingly.  "Pull  up  the 
blinds !" 


In  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas,  where 
the  natives  take  things  easy,  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  on  their  porch,  when  a 
funeral  procession  passed  the  house.  The 
man  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  chair  that 
was  tilted  back  towards  the  street,  his  feet 
on  the  sill  of  an  open  window,  whittling 
lazily.  "I  reckon  ol'  man  Williams  has  got 
about  the  biggest  funeral  that's  ever  been 
held  round  hyer,  haint  he,  Car'line  ?"  "A 
purty  good-sized  one,  Bud,"  his  wife  replied. 
"I  surely  would  like  to  see  it,"  said  Bud. 
"What  a  pity  I   aint  facin'  that  way  !" 


Colonel   Culpepper  of  Virginia   was  a   thor- 
oughly   democratic    body    when    mellow,    but 
quite    the    reverse    in    his   natural    state.      He 
(    was  known   to   foregather  with   strangers   and 
;    in  their  company  pass  a  rousingly  happy  night 
,    with    the    flowing   bowl.      One    morning    after 
such  a  joyous  occasion  he  was  accosted  by  a 
;    young  man,  to  whom  he  paid  not  the  slightest 
|    attention.     The  other  persisted,  however,   and 
said,   "Why.    colonel,    surely   you   recall   that   I 


was  out  with  you  all  last  night."  "Well,  what 
of  it?"  roared  the  Colonel.  "Am  I  obliged  to 
recognize  every  damned  fool  who  goes  on  a 
spree   with   me?" 

A  lady  of  Somerset  bewailed  the  loss  of  a 
somewhat  ill-bred  but  extremely  wealthy 
neighbor  who  had  been  very  liberal  in  his 
help  to  her  country  charities.  "Mr.  Smithers 
is  dead,"  said  she.  "He  was  so  good  and 
kind,  and  helpful  to  me  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
He  was  so  vulgar,  poor,  dear  fellow,  we  could 
not  know  him  in  London,  but  we  shall  meet 
in  heaven." 

An  elderly  millionaire  had  married  a  beau- 
teous young  chorus  girl.  After  their  quiet 
wedding  they  had  a  quiet  wedding  breakfast 
a  deux — Astrakhan  caviare,  eggs  Pompadour, 
a  truffled  chicken,  fresh  peas,  champagne — so 
the  quiet  breakfast  ran.  "My  dear,"  said  the 
old  millionaire,  as  the  fruit  course,  a  superb 
melon,  came  on,  "tell  me,  my  dear" — and  he 
laid  his  withered  hand  on  her  young,  fresh  one 
— "do  you  love  me  for  what  I  am,  or  for  what 
I  was?"  The  beautiful  girl  smiled  down  from 
the  window  into  the  admiring  eyes  of  a  young 
clubman  who  was  passing;  then  she  bent  her 
clear,  considering  gaze  on  the  gray  ruin  op- 
posite her,  and  replied  :  "I  love  you,  George, 
for   what  you   will   be." 


Unable  to  read  or  write,  having  never  seen 
a  watch  but  a  few  times,  Zeke  Haskins,  a 
negro  from  the  Georgia  hills,  while  on  a  brief 
visit  to  a  neighboring  town  where  a  fair  was 
being  held,  was  so  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  a 
shiny  dollar  timepiece  that  he  invested  most 
of  his  savings  in  one.  Still  unable  to  read  its 
face,  he  nevertheless  wore  it  proudly.  A  day 
or  two  after  returning  home,  he  accompanied 
a  boon  companion  on  a  fishing  trip.  About 
noon  he  said,  "Ah  wunder  whut  time  hit  am?" 
To  which  his  companion  answered,  "Yo'  dun 
got  a  watch.  Why  don'  yo  look  an'  see?" 
After  fumbling  about,  Zeke  produced  the 
article,  and  sticking  it  in  the  other's  face,  said 
triumphantly,  "Dah  she  am !"  "Well,"  ad- 
mitted the  other,  as  though  surprised,  "dinged 
if  she  aint." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

All  Over. 
Oh,   the  cat  and  the  canary, 

He    forgot   to    feed   the  twain. 
Downtown   he   got  anxious,   very, 

And   went   rushing   home   again. 

Yes,  he  reached  home  in  a  hurry. 

All  was  silent  in  the  flat. 
Seems   he  might  have    saved    his   worry, 

The  canary  fed  the   cat. 

— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Then  and  Now. 
We  used  to  laugh  at  women  who 

Wore   bloomers   and    rode   bikes; 
'Twas    bold,    we    thought,    for    them    to    do 

When  they  first  hit  the  pikes; 
We  made  remarks  which  were  unkind, 

We  snickered  some  and  sneered; 
By  making  contrasts  we  may  find 

How   modest  they  appeared. 

Their  bloomers  were,  at  least,  opaque, 

Their    skirts    were   never   slit ; 
They  caused  us  to  sit  up,  awake, 

But  they  knew  where  to  quit; 
They  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 

To  wear  transparent  hose; 
Ten  years  from  now  how  shall  we  find 

Them    dressed,    do    you    suppose? 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


The  Boy  of  Other  Days. 
When    I    was    young — 'twas    forty    years    ago,    or 

thereabout — 
How  many  were  the  blessings   that    we   had   to   do 

without! 

We  had   no   aeroplanes  to  soar  like   rockets  to   the 

sky. 
And  then,  like  falling  rocket-sticks,  to  tumble  from 

on  high. 

No    taxis    charged    amazing    fares    and    ran    pedes- 
trians down; 
You  couldn't  find  a  motor-car  of  any  sort  in  town. 

We   had    no   college   settlements   and   no   boy   scout 

brigades; 
No    suffragists    to    flaunt    abroad    with   banners   and 

parades; 

No    telephones    to    ring  one    up   just   at   one's   busy 

time; 
No  phonographs  to  squeak  and  grunt  the  songs  of 

every  clime. 

At    school    they    didn't    sugarcoat    each    lesson    that 

they  set; 
The    cane — now    obsolete,    of    course — was    then    a 

potent   threat. 

We  had  no  motion-picture  shows  to  make  us  laugh 

— or  weep; 
No   cabarets   to   keep  us  up    when  good    folks  were 

asleep. 

We  had  no  subway  trains  to  shake  the  ground  be- 
neath our  feet; 

No  clattering  trolley-cars  to  roll  along  the  echoing 
street. 

No  wonder  that  when   I  recite  this   interesting  list 
It    makes    me    sad    to    think   of    all    the    things    we 

fellows  missed. 
And    yet    perhaps    the    blase    youth    of    these    days 

needn't   scoff. 
For  is  he  any  happier  than  we,  or  better  off? 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 
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Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  "the    social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of    San    Francisco    will    be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  II.  Powers  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Gwendolyn  Powers,  to  Mr.  George  Adrian  Apple- 
garth  of  this  city.  No  date  has  yet  been  set  for 
the    wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low  were  the  complimented 
guests  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
New  York  commissioners  at  the  New  York  Stale 
building. 

Admiral  Earon  S.  Uriu  and  Baroness  Uriu  en- 
tertained a  large  number  of  friends  Friday  even- 
ing at  a  dance  at  the  California  building. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  was  host  Thursday  evening 
at  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart.  Among  others  who 
entertained  on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George  H.  Mendell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Law, 
and   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Roy  Bishop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  were  the  guests 
of  honor  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 
Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  was  hostess  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Duboce  Avenue 
in  honor  of  her  house  guest,  Miss  Edna  Cohn  of 
Salt    Lake    City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Hecksher  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knox  Maddox  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Monday  evening  at  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  in  honor  of  her  house  guest,  Mrs. 
Rutherford    Kearney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  were  host  and  hostess 
at  an  informal  luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home 
in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Margaret  Goodrich  of  New  York  was  the 
complimented  guest  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea 
given  by  Mrs.  Stewart  McNab  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  Monday  evening, 
when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

Miss  Edna  Lawrence  was  hostess  Friday  at  an 
informal  bridge-tea  at  her  home  on  California 
Street.  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the 
Misses  Margaret  Goodrich,  Nana  Sigourney,  and 
Madeleine  Cochrane  were  the  complimented  guests 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Law- 
rence. 

Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  recently  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Harriet  Stone. 
Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  in 
the  New  York  State  building  in  honor  of  Mme. 
Marie  de  Page,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Antoine  de 
Page,  surgeon-general  of  the  Belgian  army. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  entertained 
a  large  number  of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a 
dance  at  the  club  house. 

Mi~s  Beatrice  Nickel  was  hostess  Monday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in 
honor  of  her  house  guest,  Miss  Claire  Wilcox  of 
Portland. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
dinner-dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Among  others 
who  had  guests  on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  and  Mrs.  J.  Parkei 
Whitney. 

Mrs.  Edward  Carpenter  was  hostess  Tuesday  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Hill  Lee,  who  with 
her  husband  has  come  from  St.  Louis  to  visit  the 
Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on    Broadway. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Francisca  Club  Monday,  when  a  coterie  of, 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Iasigi  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Bullitt,  were  the  complimented  guests  Tuesday 
evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr,  Alexander  Sedg- 
wick at  the  Massachusetts  building. 

Miss  Edith  Rucker  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  honor 
of  M  rs.  Leopold  Heebner,  who  was  the  compli 
mented  guest  Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Peterson  Miller  at  the  Francisca  Club. 
Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Monday  at  a  similar  affair  at  her  home  on 
Yallcjo  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Heebner. 

Mr.  Herman  Gade,  consul-general  from  Norway 
I"  the  Exposition,  and  Mrs.  Gade  were  the  com- 
plimented guests  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  given 


by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William   Denman   at  their  home 
on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Yanderbilt,  Jr.,  was  hostess 
Saturday  at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  entertained  a  coterie 
of  friends  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  or» 
Devisadero  Street. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  was  hostess  Wednesday  at  a 
luncheon   at   her   residence  on   Broadway. 

The  Misses  Harriet  and  Marian  Stone  were  the 
complimented  guests  Saturday  evening  at  an  in- 
formal dance  given  by  Miss  Franc  Pierce  at  her 
home  on  Chestnut  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor 
of  their  house  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Kings- 
bury  of  New   York. 

Miss  Dorothy  Baker  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Foss. 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesd?y  at  a  luncheon  at  the  New  York 
State  building. 

Mrs.  Harold  Bowen  gave  a  bridge  party  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island  in  honor 
of  Ensign  Joseph  Leroy  Nielson,  U.  S.  N.p  and 
Mrs.   Nielson. 

Vice-President  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Marshall  were 
the  complimented  guests  Saturday  evening  at  a 
dinner  and  ball  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Captain  Oscar  Russell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell entertained  a  number  of  friends  Saturday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  have  issued  invitations  to  a  reception  Mon- 
day afternoon,  March  29,  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Mason.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Baron   S.  Uriu  and  Baroness  Uriu. 

Captain  William  Monroe,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Wednes- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Scott. 

Lieutenant  Halsey  Dunwoody,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Dunwoody  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Captain  John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Ellicott  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Mare  Island,  Wednes- 
day evening,    preceding  the  weekly  hop. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  arrived  last  week 
from  the  East  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Foss's  mother, 
Mrs.  Wilfred  B.  Chapman,  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hill  Lee  are  visiting 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Edward    E.    Carpenter. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  arrived  Saturday  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  Kearney  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
recently  been  visiting  Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  at 
her  home  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Remi  P.  Schwerin  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  have  gone  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia   for   a   brief   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitt  have  come  from 
the  East  to  visit  the  Exposition.  Mrs.  Hitt  was 
formerly  Miss  Kathcrine  Eikins  of  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caspar  Whitney  have  arrived 
from  Southern  California  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel   for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norrts  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  after 
having  spent  the  winter  in   California. 

Mrs.  Walter  J.  Burns  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  in  town  en  route  from  Monterey  to 
her  home  in   Portland,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Maud  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Monterey  after  a  visit  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Clara   Darling. 

Mr.  Richard  Pennoyer  will  soon  arrive  in  this 
city  for  a  brief  visit  before  going  to  Bangkok, 
Siam,  where  he  will  be  attached  to  the  American 
legation. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  in  Paso  Robles,  where  it  is  hoped  the  change 
of  climate  will  benefit  her  health. 

The  Misses  Ruth  Winslow  and  Marie  Louise 
Black  spent  the  week-end  with  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel   at  her   ranch  near  Gilroy. 

Ex-Senator  and  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  have 
decided  to  come  to   California  during  the  summer. 


They  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bulkeley's  sis- 
ter, Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing  the    past   two    years    in   Hartford,    Connecticut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Bright  Bruce  have  gone 
East  to  visit  Mr.  Bruce's  parents.  They  will  spend 
several  weeks  in  this  city  before  returning  to 
their  home  in  Manila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels  are  again 
in  New  York  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  at  Palm 
Beach.  They  are  planning  to  come  to  California 
in  July. 

Captain  R.  C.  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  recently 
and    registered   at  army   headquarters. 

Miss  Lois  Foote,  daughter  of  Colonel  S.  M. 
Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ill  at  the  Letterman  General 
Hospital. 

Lieutenant  G.  P.  Stallman,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
from  the  Philippines  and  is  at  his  new  post  at 
Benicia    Arsenal. 

Lieutenant  George  A.  Spur,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A,,  has 
resigned    from   the   army. 

Major  Salmon  S.  Button,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  and 
is  on  sick  leave- 
Captain  Leonard  T.  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
discharged  from  the  Letterman  General  Hospital 
and  will  rejoin  his  regiment  at  Laredo,  Texas. 
|  Second  Lieutenant  George  G.  Lcamon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  obtained  two  months'  leave  from  his  station  at 
Fort    Sill,    Oklahoma. 

Miss    Helen     Cowles    is    the    guest    of     General 

|  "Barry,  U.    S.   A.,   and   Mrs.    Barry   in   Manila  until 

arrangements    are    completed    for    her    marriage    to 

Ensign  Arnold  Marcus,  U.    S.   N.,  who  is  attached 

to  the  gunboat  Pampagua,  on  Philippine  coast  duty. 

Mrs.  Long,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Long, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  recently  from  Texas  and  is  the 
guest  of  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer 
Palmer.  Lieutenant  Long  is  on  duty  at  the  Mexi- 
can border. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Surles,  L".  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Surles  arrived  recently  and  have  taken  quar- 
ters at  the  Presidio.  Lieutenant  Surles  came  to 
this  post  to  play  polo  with  the  Southern  army 
team. 

Colonel  Ahner  Pickering,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  re- 
cently from  Fort  Douglas. 

Major  Benjamin  J.  Edger,  Jr.,  Lieutenants 
Frank  B.  Kobes  and  Elbe  A.  Lathrop,  U.  S.  A., 
have  been  ordered  to  Fort  Lawton,  Washington, 
on    the    general    court-martial   board. 

Captain  Thomas  Moorman,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
confined  to  his  quarters  at  Fort  McDowell  with  a 
sprained   ankle. 

Lieutenant  S.  J.  J.  Christian,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned to  his  station  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  Francis  Lincoln,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  have  been  the  guests  of  Captain  William 
"H.  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Tobin.  They  departed  for  the 
East   last   Sunday. 


Palaces  and  Courts  of  the  Exposition. 
This  handbook  is  for  those  students  and 
travelers  who  desire  authoritative  information 
about  the  architecture  and  the  allied  arts  of 
the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Here  in  compact  and  convenient  form  one 
may  find  brief,  yet  comprehensive  descriptions 
of  the  famous  palaces  and  courts.  Mrs.  Juliet 
James  displays  an  unusual  quality  in  art  criti- 
cism of  the  sculpture  and  its  symbolism. 
Beautifully  illustrated  and  delightfully  free 
from  technicalities,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
interest  and  a  valuable  guide  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  intelligently  the  palaces  and 
courts  of  the  Exposition.  Already  a  large 
advance  sale  is  announced  by  the  publisher, 
the  California  Book  Company. 


A  Benefit  Dansant. 
Announcements  are  being  sent  out  by  the 
committee  in  charge  for  the  benefit  dansant 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  April  10  for  the 
free  clinic  of  Mary's  Help  Hospital,  and  the 
ladies  are  urging  those  interested  to  make 
their  reservations  as  early  as  possible.  A 
deep  general  interest  is  manifested  in  this 
affair,  as  it  is  to  help  an  institution  whose 
work  has  been  so  far-reaching  and  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  past. 


At  her  last  concert  in  Boston  Mme.  Julia 
Culp  sang  to  a  crowded  house.  On  the  stage 
more  than  200  people  were  seated.  Some  of 
those  on  the  stage  were  jammed  against  the 
wall  and  in  the  wings,  making  it  difficult  to 
hear.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  her  groups 
one  woman  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hear.  Mme.  Culp,  hearing  the  remark,  turned 
to  her  accompanist,  Coenraad  v.  Bos,  and 
asked  what  to  do.  Mr.  Bos  immediately  sug- 
gested that  she  stand  with  her  back  to  the  au- 
dience and  sing  to  those  on  the  stage.  This 
she  did  to  the  delight  of  all  present. 


It  is  reported  that  Caruso  is  accepting  half 
salary  at  Monte  Carlo,  to  help  the  wounded 
soldiers. 

Famous  Hill  Pain'ing  to  Be  Sold. 

Thomas  Hill's  masterpiece,  "The  Trial 
Scene"  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  now 
for  sale,  and  art  collectors  have  a  rare  chance 
to  secure  this  noted  picture  by  the  late  artist. 
It  is  a  wonderful  portrayal  of  the  character 
of  "Shylock."  The  canvas  is  36x56.  Robert 
R.  Hill,  the  artist's  son,  will  show  the  paint- 
ing by  appointment.  Address  2188  Sutter 
St.,  or  phone  West  8866.     Descriptive  circular 

on  request. 

•«.» 

For  Sale — Pacific  Ave.,  facing  Presidio  wall, 
residence  8  rooms,  2  baths  ;  garage  :  extensive 
marine  view;  $13,500;  easy  terms.  Tel.  Fill- 
more 3551. 

EGGS— the  famous  "JUST  LAID"— shipped 
direct  to  you  the  same  day  they  are  laid. 
Cheaper  and  better.  Get  information  free 
from  the  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cab, 
R.  R.,  2C. 


Hotel  Plaza 


on  Union  Square 


*  An  ideal  place  for  luncheon  for  ladies 
and  business  men." 


REFINED  SURROUNDINGS 

CHOICE  FOOD 

PERFECT  SERVICE 

Managing    Proprietor: 
JOHN  G.  BARKER 


FARMER  to  CONSUMER 

UNBLEACHED  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

1914  Crop,  delivered  20/  pound 

Special  attention  given  small  orders. 
Samples  sent  on  request. 
FRANK  W.  BANCROFT,  Concord,  Cal. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Oakland 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds 
30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

No  increase  in  rates  during  1915 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


Motor  Coach 


to  the 


FAIR  OR  BEACH 

Is  a  Most  Enjoyable  Outing 

Try  it  for  10c 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 

136-150  Fremont  Street  Phone  Sutter  1730 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru. Saturday,  Apr.   3,1915 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,  May   1,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

Saturday,  May  22,  1915 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  June  5,  1915 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day   of  sailing. 

Round-trip    tickets    at    reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.    H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


HONOLULU 

$1  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  March  30  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands.  Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class,  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St., San  Francisco 


Romeike's   Press   Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers-  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110.  Seventh  Avenue,    New   York   City. 
Branches:  London,   Parts,   Berlin,   Sydney, 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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,  THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Unless  some  very  unforeseen  delay  occurs 
to  prevent  its  completion.  Superintendent  R. 
G.  Broderick  of  the  new  City  and  County 
Hospital  will  open  the  $2,000,000  institution 
by  April    1.  

Work  has  been  started  on  the  Laguna 
Honda  excavation  in  connection  with  Twin 
Peaks  tunnel.  The  Laguna  Honda  station  will 
give  the  people  of  the  Forest  Hill  and  Sunset 
districts  direct  connection  with  the  tunnel 
and  a  quick  route  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 


William  L.  Breese,  formerly  of  this  city  and 
Hillsborough,  was  killed  on  the  French  fron- 
tier, March  15,  by  an  exploding  bomb,  while 
serving  in  the  British  army  as  lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  sons,  who  are  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  

Jean  Louis  Bourgeois  was  killed  while  fight- 
ing in  France,  on  February  26,  news  of  which 
was  received  here  only  a  few  days  ago.  He 
was  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
was  associated  with  Bakewell  &  Brown  in 
such  important  projects  as  the  erection  of  the 
City  Hall  and  the  Horticultural  building  at  the 
Exposition.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
One   Hundred  and  Fourth   Infantry. 


Before  the  close  of  the  registration  last 
week  for  the  special  election  on  April  20,  the 
number  of  citizens  registered  was   162,562. 


The  proposal  that  the  Stockton  Street  line 
of  the  Municipal  Railway  should  exchange 
transfers  with  the  United  Railroads  Fourth 
Street  line  has  been  adopted  by  the  super- 
visors. The  arrangement  may  be  canceled  at 
will  if  the  traffic  warrants  other  provisions. 
A  $20,000  fund  was  voted  to  Superintendent 
Cashin  for  emergency  expenses,  such  as  the 
immediate  settlement  of  small  accident  claims. 


Alexander  C.  Forsyth,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  in  San  Francisco  business 
and  athletic  circles,  died  on  Monday  last  of 
cardiac  pneumonia.  He  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco forty  years  ago  and  for  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years  had  been  connected  with  the  H. 
S.  Crocker  Company,  during  most  of  which 
time   he   was  manager   of   that   firm. 


At  the  request  of  both  parties  to  the  action 
Federal  Judge  Van  Fleet  has  dismissed  the 
injunction  suit  of  the  Commonwealth  Bond- 
ing and  Casualty  Company  against  Insurance 
Commissioner  J.  E.  Phelps.  Counsel  stated 
it   had   been    agreed   that    $10,000    should    be 


HpHE  First  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  an  investment  of  unusual 
merit  which  is  being  offered  at  this 
time,  at  a  very  attractive  price,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Company's  policy  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  California 
shareholders. 

California  is  growing  in  population 
and  industry,  and  the  business  of  this 
Company  is  bound  to  increase  corre- 
spondingly. Faith  in  the  future  of 
California  implies  faith  in  this  Com- 
pany's future. 

Every  share  of  this  stock  has  back 
of  it  more  than  $1000  property  value 
and  earnings  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  the  entire  annual  dividend 
on  this  new  stock. 

It  is  non-assessable  and  Tax  Free 
in  California,  and  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 


Price     $82.50     per     share. 
7.27  per  cent  on  investment. 


Netting 


For  Further  Particulars 
Apply  to 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  at  the 
present  time  and  $25,000  within  the  next 
sixty  days.  The  commissioner  had  threatened 
to  revoke  the  license  of  the  concern  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  have  sufficient  assets 
to   transact  business. 


Donald  Currie,  said  to  have  been  the  oldest 
building  contractor  in  San  Francisco,  died  of 
pneumonia  last  Monday,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1875, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent 
in  Honolulu,  has  been  a  continuous  resident 
of  this  city.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
two  sons.  

Charles  M.  Levey  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  for  Frank  G.  Drum  and  Warren 
Olney,  Jr.,  as  receiver  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
Levey's  offices  will  be  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  heads  of  all  departments  will  report  to 
him.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1909  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Western    Pacific. 

In  an  amended  complaint  which  she  filed 
in  the  superior  court  last  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Lulu 
G.  Bell,  niece  of  the  late  W.  B.  Bradbury, 
Corte  Madera  millionaire,  avers  that  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  in  his  estate  belongs  to 
her  and  a  brother  and  sister.  The  suit  is 
directed  against  Mary  M.  Bradbury,  widow 
of  the  late  millionaire  and  the  executrix  of 
his  estate.  Mrs.  Bell  asks  the  court  to  make 
an  order  directing  Mrs.  Bradbury  to  render 
to  Mrs.  Bell  an  accounting  of  the  manner  in 
which  Bradbury  acquired  every  dollar  of  his 
fortune.  

Charges  of  accepting  money  to  obstruct 
justice  were  filed  on  Tuesday  against  Police- 
men Edward  Mills  and  George  Ottson  of  the 
Richmond  station  by  Captain  Mooney  of  the 
Richmond  station.  The  complaint  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  Wagner,  2112  Steiner  Street. 
The  cases  will  be  heard  by  the  police  com- 
missioners next  Monday  night. 


weeks  at  most  the  old  Liberty  Bell  will  be 
here  and  will  be  set  up  in  the  Pennyslvania 
building  to  revive  in  the  mind  of  the  country 
the  stirring  days  of  its  history. 


Attendance  up  to  the  evening  of  last  Sat- 
urday, which  was  the  thirtieth  day  since  its 
opening,  showed  that  all  previous  world's  rec- 
ords have  been  broken  by  the  number  of 
visitors.  Over  2,000,000  people  have  viewed 
the  Exposition  since  its  opening  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  

San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras  counties  united 
on  Tuesday  and  brought  thousands  of  visitors 
from  the  interior.  The  parade  was  the  most 
notable  and  impressive  of  any  since  the  Expo- 
sition opened,  extending  for  many  blocks 
along  Market  Street,  where  vast  throngs 
gathered.  The  industries  and  resources  of 
these  counties  were  splendidly  exemplified. 
In  the  parade  were  Indians,  pioneers  with 
pack  trains,  cowboys,  old-fashioned  stage- 
coaches, hunters  and  trappers,  while  the  pres- 
ent day  was  indicated  by  festooned  automo- 
biles, electric  and  steam  trains,  dairy  and 
farm  products,  and  the  latest  designs  in  every 
line  of  farming  machinery. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 
STEEL,  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F..  CAL. 

'Coaiultinz  Engineer  for  J.  E.  Krajt  &  Saai,  Architects. 


pedestal  in  the  Palace  of  Food  Products.  The 
cheese,  which  was  made  in  New  York,  weighs 
15,000  pounds  and  the  building  of  it  took 
150,000  pounds  of  milk. 


In  a  residence  at  257A  Filbert  Street  Cus- 
toms Inspectors  Toland  and  Enlow  seized 
thirty  pounds  of  opium  last  Tuesday.  It  was 
in  a  crude  state  and  of  Persian  origin.  The 
seizure  was  one  of  the  largest  that  has  been 
made.  The  opium,  when  prepared  for  smok- 
ing, would  have  a  value  of  $6300  at  the  pres- 
ent market  rate.  No  clew  to  the  smugglers 
has   been    discovered. 


Accounts  of  the  Municipal  Street  Railways 
just  filed  show  a  profit  for  the  past  two  years 
of  $270,891.66.  For  the  purpose  of  conform- 
ing with  the  charter,  which  provides  that  the 
books  of  any  public  utility  operated  by  the 
city  shall  be  kept  as  are  those  of  a  private 
corporation,  there  have  been  deducted  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  taxes  which  a  privately 
owned  corporation  would  have  had  to  pay, 
and  in  addition  $6018  for  service  rendered  to 
the  municipal  lines  by  other  departments  of 
the  city  government.  These  charges  totaled 
$97,735.50,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  the  year 
1914  of  $81,790.36. 


Honduras  has  dedicated  its  handsome  pa- 
vilion, which  is  now  open  to  the  public.  The 
speakers  were  Dr.  Antonio  Ramirez  F.  Fon- 
techa,  commissioner-general  of  Honduras,  and 
Oscar  H.  Fernbach,  United  States  commis- 
sioner to  Central  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies.   

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Vice-President 
Marshall  formally  dedicated  the  Exposition  in 
an  address  which  was  part  of  an  elaborate 
programme,  after  which  he  reviewed  several 
thousand  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  On 
Tuesday  he  delivered  an  address  to  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  California, 
during  the  Charter  Day  exercises  at  the  Greek 
Theatre.  

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  sing  at  a  spe- 
cial concert  for  children  at  Festival  Hall  to- 
day, when  none  over  fifteen  years  of  age  will 
be  admitted.  The  Joy  Zone  with  all  its  at- 
tractions is  to  be  free  to  the  children,  besides 
which  there  will  be  athletic  events  partici- 
pated in  by  the  various  clubs  of  the  city,  and 
a  special  display  of  fireworks  both  afternoon 
and  evening.  

A  wonderful  collection  of  books  by  the 
famous  contemporaneous  authors  of  France  is 
about  to  be  installed  in  the  French  pavilion. 
Later  on  these  volumes,  which  are  auto- 
graphed by  such  writers  as  Anatole  France, 
Pierre  Loti,  Maspero,  Camille  Flammarion, 
President  Poincare,  Oemenceau,  Paul  Des- 
chanel,  and  Mme.  Curie,  will  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  authors,  sculptors, 
and  other  artists  who  have  gone  to  the  battle- 
front.  The  volumes,  which  were  brought  to 
San  Francisco  by  Loie  Fuller,  will  be  ex- 
hibited and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  a 
committee  of  local  art  lovers. 


Sunday  marked  the  close  of  a  three-day 
flower  show  which  was  held  in  the  Horti- 
cultural   Palace.  

Stanislaus  Day  brought  several  thousand  in- 
terior visitors,  the  greatest  number  coming 
from  Stanislaus  County.  Modesto  was  very 
liberally  represented.  Four  special  trains 
brought  the  sightseers.  A  parade  up  Market 
Street  opened  the  day's  festivities,  and  the 
many  and  varied  industries  of  Stanislaus 
County  were  well  represented  by  means  of 
floats. 


THIRTY -FIVE -YEAR -OLD  WHISKY. 
Old  Private  Stock  from  the  warehouses  that 
did  not  burn  in  1906.  A  limited  amount  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  package  at  $10 
per  gallon.  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co.,  Est.  1852, 
429-37  Jackson  St..  San  Francisco. 


BEGINNING  APRIL  8th 

DINNER  DANCE 

ia  the 

GOLD  BALLROOM 

PALACE  HOTEL 

THURSDAYS 

7:30  to  1:00  p.m. 

$3.00  PER  PLATE 

For  tables  apply  to 

OTTO  HAEBERLI 

Maitre  d'Hotel 


Chief  of  Police  White  has  issued  an  order 
to  Inspector  Gorman  to  report  for  revocation 
the  permits  for  jitney  bus  drivers  for  viola- 
tions of  ordinances  or  traffic  regulations,  no 
matter  how  trivial.  The  police  commissioners 
have  sanctioned  White's  policy. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


An  unusual  feature  in  one  of  the  com- 
mercial exhibits  at  the  Food  Products  building 
is  an  attractive  display  of  Assam  golden  tip 
tea,  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world. 
This  grade  of  tea  is  cultivated  in  the  district 
of  Assam  in  northern  India  and  is  grown  for 
exhibition  purposes  only.  It  is  valued  at 
$250  a  pound.  

The  New  York  building  was  formally  dedi- 
cated Friday  afternoon  of  last  week.  The 
affair  was  notable  for  the  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  which  it  brought  forth,  both 
from  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  governors  of  New  York  and  California 
were  represented  by  special  envoys.  The 
United  States  was  represented  by  its  two  com- 
missioners, William  Phillips  and  Judge  Wil- 
liam Bailey  Lamar.  President  Moore  of  the 
Exposition  presented  the  New  York  commis- 
sion with  an  appropriate  symbol  in  apprecia- 
tion of  its  efforts  at  the  Fair. 


M.  Tirman,  commissioner-general  of  France 
to  the  Exposition,  arrived  on  Saturday  last, 
accompanied  by  Jean  Guiffrey,  commissioner 
of  fine  arts,  to  supervise  the  installation  of 
that  country's  exhibits  and  to  formally  open 
the  French  pavilion.  The  commissioner  was 
met  at  the  Ferry  by  officials  of  the  Exposition 
and  by  the  leading  members  of  the  French 
colony.  In  answer  to  a  speech  of  welcome 
M.  Tirman  spoke  feelingly  of  the  fact  that 
while  France  is  harassed  by  war  she  is  proud 
to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  Exposition. 


In  the  Philippine  building  there  is  on  dis- 
play a  collection  of  books  representative  of 
the  culture  of  the  Islands.  The  exhibit,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Alexander 
Robertson,  librarian  of  the  Philippine  Library 
at  Manila,  contains  old  manuscripts,  fac- 
similes of  rare  works  about  the  Filipinos,  and 
some  twoscore  newspapers  from  the  Islands. 
Notable  in  the  collection  is  a  little  volume 
written  by  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  printed  in  Rome  in  1585.  Its  title 
is  "A  History  of  China,"  and  it  is  the  first 
European  work  to  mention  the  Philippine 
Islands.  

An  enormous  cheese,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in    the    world,    has    arrived    and    occupies    a 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Elevator  at  Post  Street  En- 
trance or  through 
Hotel  Lobby. 


Pennsylvania  on  Friday  last  officially  opened 
her  pavilion.  John  K.  Tener,  former  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  principal  speaker  of  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  promised  the  Exposition 
officials    that    within    a    few    days    or    a    few 


t  DIECip 


Santa  Fe 
The  Angel — 

— Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles — 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.m. 


\S        A.         N 

\NntAKC15CO 


Santa  Fe 
City  Office 


I  San  Francisco.  673  Market  St..  Phone  Kearny  315 
I  Oakland.  1218  Brnadwajr.  Phone  lakeside  425 
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Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  oar  own  breeding  thorough!)  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Did  your  barber  shut  up  Sunday?"  "No. 
He     merely     closed     his     shop." — Indianapolis 

journal. 

Polly — And  when  you  threatened  to  scream 
for  your  mother,  did  he  stop  kissing  you? 
Dolly — Yes,   once  or  twice. — Life, 

"Jimson's  wife  has  no  artistic  sense." 
"How  do  you  know?"  "I've  taken  a  good 
look   at   Timson." — Livingston   Lance. 

Billon  (sternly) — What's  the  reason  that 
young  man  stays  so  late  when  he  calls?  Miss 
Billon    (demurely) — I   am,   papa. — Judge. 

"Papa,  what  is  a  political  boss  ?"  "Well, 
son,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  think  of  how 
your  mother  would  run  the  whole  city." — 
Life. 

Maud — Haven't  you  and  Jack  been  engaged 
long  enough  to  get  married  ?  Marie — Too 
long.       He    hasn't    got    a    cent    left. — Boston 

Transcript. 

"How  did  you  come  out  with  your  law- 
suit?" "I  won  it."  "Get  damages?"  "Sure! 
I  got  almost  enough  to  pay  my  lawyer." — 
Boston  Globe. 

Mrs.  De  Style — That  woman  has  such  a 
silly  excuse  for  neglecting  her  social  duties. 
Mrs.  Bitton — What  is  it?  Mrs.  De  Style — 
Her  children. — Judge. 

Mother  (to  nezoly  enlisted  son) — Good-by, 
and  I  hope  you'll  come  back  safely.  Small 
Brother — Can  I  have  your  motor-bike  if  you 
don't? — London  Opinion. 

Guest — See  here,  where  are  those  oysters  I 
ordered  on  the  half  shell  ?  Waiter — Don't  get 
impatient,  sah.  We're  dreffle  short  on  shells  ; 
but  you're  next,   sah. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

First  Author— Have  you  heard  that  Scrib- 
bleton  has  taken  a  wife?  Second  Author — 
Yes,  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  double  the  circle 
of  his  readers. — Boston   Transcript. 

Billeting  Non-Com. — I've  got  you  down  for 
a  color-sergeant.  Miss  Timpson — Oh  !  But, 
indeed,  I'd  much  rather  have  only  a  private 
if  he's  a  white  one! — London   Opinion. 

First  Tramp — So  Waggles  is  a  college  man? 
And  what  good  does  that  do  him?  Seco-nd 
Tramp — All  kinds  o'  good.  He  scares  off  lots 
of  dogs  by  giving  the  college  yell ! — Puck. 

Nodd — How  is  the  music  in  the  Bingbang 
restaurant?  Tom — Wonderful!  I  was  in 
there  with  my  wife  for  an  hour  the  other 
evening  and  couldn't  hear  a  word  she  said. — 
Life. 

"Do  the  people  of  your  church  dance  ?" 
"I'm  sorry  to  say  they  do."  "Bad."  "Don't 
the  people  of  your  church  dance  ?"  "No. 
They  only  think  they  do." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"Mrs.  Nurich,  your  husband  just  telephoned 
that  he  had  run  down  a  somnambulist." 
"Heavenly  day!  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  the  manufacture  of  those  little  cars." 
— Buffalo  Express. 

"I  saw  a  war  picture  in  one  of  the  papers, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  on  the  firing  line,  amid 
bursting  shells  and  dead  and  wounded  men, 
was  yawning."  "He  was  probably  a  football 
player  to  whom  the  surroundings  seemed 
tame." — Punch. 

"It  was  a  great  move  the  Russians  made 
in  abolishing  vodka."  "Yes,"  replied  the  man 
who  is  never  happy,  "only  it  seems  to  me  they 
have  gotten  rid  of  about  the  only  word  in 
their  language  that  is  easy  to  pronounce." — 
Washington  Star. 

Teacher  (to  neiv  scholar) — Now,  Mary,  I'll 
give  you  a  sum.  Supposing  that  your  father 
owed  the  butcher  $13.17,  $11.13  to  the  baker, 
$27.08    to    the    coal    merchant,    $15.10    to    the 

landlord Mary    (decidedly)— -We    should 

move. — Hartford  Times. 

"It's  almost  certain  that  she'll  marry  that 
good-for-nothing  chap."  "Has  the  engagement 
been  announced?"  "Not  yet.  But  they'll  get 
married,  all  right."  "What  makes  you  think 
so?"  "Her  mother  and  father  have  both 
started  in  to  knock  him." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Hokus — Flubdub  has  been  mixed  up  in  a 
lot  of  shady  financial  transactions,  and  yet  he 
is  never  caught.  Pokus — That's  just  like 
Flubdub.  I  remember  when  we  were  boys  and 
a  tin  can  was  to  be  tied  to  a  dog's  tail,  Flub- 
dub was  always  the  fellow  who  held  the  dog. 
— Life. 

"Mrs.  Fussley  is  awf'ly  proud,  don't  you 
think?"  "Yes,  she  is.  You  know  she  lived 
in  the  country,  didn't  you?  Well,  do  you 
know  why  she  left?"  "No."  "It  was  be- 
cause she  had  to  put  'rural  free  delivery'  on 
her  mail.  That's  right.  She  said  it  made  her 
look  like  a  rube  who  couldn't  afford  to  pay 
postage.  She's  awf'ly  touchy."— Cleveland 
Plain   Dealer. 

Don't  ax  de  good  Lawd  ter  send  Prosperity. 
Let  Him  see  you  wid  yo'  coat  off  an'  yo' 
sleeves  rolled  high,  tryin'  ter  pitch  Hard 
Times  over  de  fence,  an*  Prosperity  will  be 
settin'  at  yo"  br'akfas"  table  nex'  mawnin',  an' 


you  needn't  wonder  how  he  got  dar ! — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Naval  Recruiting  Officer  (to  actor  who  has 
applied  to  join  the  Naval  Reserz'e ) — And  what 
experience  have  you  had?  Actor — Quite  con- 
siderable. 1  was  two  years  a  midshipman  in 
"H.    M.    S.    Pinafore,"    a    lieutenant    in    half   a 


dozen  plays,   and   an   admiral  in  the  "Chinese 

Honeymoon." — London   Opinion. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  came  upon  a  huge  bear  track 
and  spent  all  of  three  hours  trailing  the  beast 
to  where  he  was  lurking  in  his  den  in  the 
recks."  "And  then  what?"  "Then  I  spent 
five  minutes  getting  home." — Houston  Post. 
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days  ago  the  legislature  favorably  considered  a  bill 
prohibiting  dangerous  performances  in  the  cages  of  wild 
animals.  The  danger  of  prize-fighting  is  insignificant, 
and  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  animal  trainer  loses  his 
life.  But  the  aviator  who  contracts  to  supply  "thrills" 
is  surely  and  irrevocably  doomed,  and  every  one  knows 
it.  His  performances  are  precisely  on  a  par  with  those 
in  the  Roman  arena,  and  those  who  pay  to  see  them  are 
no  wit  better  than  the  cruel  barbarians  who  gloated 
over  its  blood-stained  sands. 


More  Aviating  Thrills. 

When  Lincoln  Eeachey,  the  aviator,  was  killed  at  the 
Exposition  the  Argonaut  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
the  authorities  for  encouraging  the  kind  of  public 
amusement  that  depends  upon  imminent  danger  to  life, 
ll  would  seem  that  the  remonstrance  has  been  fruitless. 
We  are  told  that  several  aviators  have  already  applied 
for  the  position  thus  tragically  vacated  by  Beachey  and 
that  "at  least  two  airmen  are  coming  here  to  demon- 
strate to  the  officials  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of 
supplying  thrills  before  entering  into  a  contract." 

If  this  is  true  it  is  a  shameful  and  disgusting  piece 
of  business,  a  disgrace  to  the  Exposition  and  to  its 
management.  It  means  that  an  aviator  intent  upon 
showing  the  practical  values  of  aviation  would  stand 
no  chance  of  an  engagement.  To  obtain  the  coveted 
contract  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able probability  of  a  fatality  and  that  those  who  pay 
their  money  at  the  gates  will  at  least  have  a  sporting 
chance  to  see  a  human  being  hurled  to  an  awful  and 
bloody  death. 

Prize-fighting  is  now  forbidden  in  California.    A  few 


The  Murder  of  McManus. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  just  now 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  in  mind  the  sequence 
of  events  in  Mexico.  But  we  are  reminded  by  a  recent 
utterance  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  most  legitimate  of 
American  demands  has  once  more  been  met  with  silent 
defiance.  Asked  if  the  murderers  of  John  B.  McManus 
had  been  brought  to  book,  Mr.  Bryan  replied  that  they 
had  not,  and  that  there  was  no  indication  whatever  of 
their  identity,  and  this  in  face  of  the  President's  cer- 
tainty, expressed  many  day  before,  that  Villa  and  Za- 
pata would  see  to  it  that  justice  was  done  in  this  matter. 
Many  more  days  have  now  passed.  The  murderers  of 
McManus  are  still  at  large,  and  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  are  in  the  least  uneasy  about  their  fate. 
Murder  and  loot  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  punishable 
offenses  in  Mexico  since  "the  new  era  of  freedom  and 
constitutional  government"  was  declared  in  that  hot- 
bed of  anarchy  and  with  the  assurance  that  nothing 
else  was  needed  for  its  redemption. 

Of  course  McManus  is  only  one  of  the  very  man) 
Americans  who  have  been  murdered  in  Mexico.  But 
there  were  certain  distinctive  circumstances  in  his 
case  that  raised  it  above  the  level  of  what  may  be 
called  the  day's  work.  He  was  murdered,  not  by 
one  man,  but  by  a  company  of  Zapatista  soldiers.  It 
was  not  an  act  of  sudden  passion,  but  was  planned  and 
intended.  The  United  States  flag  had  been  hoisted 
over  his  house  in  Mexico  City  and  the  door  itself  had 
been  sealed  by  the  Brazilian  consul.  None  the  less  the 
house  was  violently  entered  and  McManus  was  shot  so 
many  times  that  his  body  was  described  as  blown  to 
pieces.  McManus  had  defended  his  house  against  a 
similar  raid  by  Zapatista  soldiers  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  it  was  well  understood  that  his  murder  had  been 
decreed  as  an  act  of  revenge.  There  could  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  identifying  the  assassins  if  there  were  any 
wish  to  do  so,  but  of  course  there  is  not.  The  usual 
conventional  regrets  and  promises  are  exchanged  for 
the  usual  conventional  protests,  and  then  the  incident 
drifts  away  into  oblivion.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
particular  murder,  like  so  many  that  have  preceded  it, 
will  be  unexpiated  and  that  Americans  in  Mexico  will 
have  one  more  reason  for  their  already  well-founded 
fear  that  their  flag  protects  neither  their  rights  nor 
their  lives.  Certainly  it  did  not  protect  poor  McManus, 
who  wrote  to  his  sister  some  little  time  before  his  death. 
"I  have  a  large  American  flag  on  a  staff  over  the  door- 
way, and  it  is  no  more  respected  than  a  dishrag,  I  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge."  And  now  after  this  lapse  of 
time  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  President  is 
still  fully  convinced  that  the  murderers  of  John  B.  Mc- 
Manus will  be  adequately  punished,  and  if  so  when 
that  conviction  will  begin  to  wane?  Also,  what  will  be 
the  nexl  step,  if  any? 


here   endeth    the   first   lesson   so    far   as   the    State   of 
Washington  is  concerned. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  why  Washington  has  done 
this  comparatively  sensible  thing.  The  nostrums  of  the 
recall,  referendum,  and  initiative  have  done  a  mischief 
to  public  spirit  and  to  public  morality  that  it  will  take 
a  decade  to  undo.  They  have  created  a  new  sort  of 
crime  and  a  most  profitable  one,  the  crime  of  political 
forgery.  They  have  loosed  upon  us  a  swarm  of  political 
canvassers  with  fountain  pens  instead  of  consciences 
and  who  earn  their  commissions  by  copying  names  out 
of  the  directory  and  calling  them  signatures.  The  re- 
sort to  these  quackeries  has  invariably  been  followed  by 
a  crop  of  ugly  scandals,  and  perhaps  they  have  no  worse 
feature  than  the  fact  that  the  resulting  crimes  are  now 
looked  upon  leniently,  as  mere  eccentricities,  as  things 
inseparable  from  the  new  system.  No  one  has  ever 
been  punished  for  these  forgeries  so  far  -  as  we  are 
aware.  That  twenty  or  thirty  "signatures"  should  be 
in  the  same  handwriting,  that  they  should  include  the 
names  of  dead  men  and  children,  is  assumed  to  be  inci- 
dental to  the  trade,  as  of  course  it  is.  The  grand  jury 
is  supposed  to  have  addressed  a  few  words  of  fatherly 
admonition  to  some  ladies  with  agile  and  competent 
pens,  but  there  were  precisely  the  same  scandals  in  con- 
nection with  the  latest  recall  petition,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  been  any  the  worse  for  it.  It  is  certainly 
surprising  that  any  one  should  take  the  trouble — there 
seems  to  be  no  risk — to  forge  names  to  these  petitions, 
seeing  that  the  appeal  to  human  vanity  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  acquiescent  signatures  in  any 
desired  number,  but  perhaps  it  is  slightly  easier  to  forge. 
The  experts  differ  on  this  point. 


Recalling  the  Recall. 
The  State  of  Washington,  having  blundered  into  the 
recall,  referendum,  and  initiative,  is  now  doing  what 
it  can  to  retrace -its  steps.  Henceforth  it  will  be  illegal 
to  hawk  and  peddle  these  petitions  from  street  to  street 
and  door  to  door  like  onions  or  fish.  Those  who  wish 
to  sign  them  must  go  to  a  registration  office,  and  since 
this  implies  a  certain  definiteness  of  purpose  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  physical  exertion  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
predict   that   they   will   usually   go   unsigned.     And   so 


Charles  Francis  Adams. 

The  death  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  will  doubtless 
inspire  the  hereditists  to  many  and  learned  disquisi- 
tions on  the  transmission  of  genius,  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  other  such  case  of  a  persisting 
aristocracy  of  intellect  upon  record  and  that  however 
great  the  powers  of  genius  may  be  the  power  to  trans- 
mit itself  is  obviously  not  among  them.  Mr.  Adams 
was  the  son  of  the  Charles  Francis  Adams  who  was 
minister  to  Great  Britain.  His  grandfather  was  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  great- 
grandfather was  John  Adams,  the  second  President. 
He  was  connected  with  Samuel  Adams,  who  for  ten 
terms  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  who  died  in 
that  office,  and  who  was  the  foremost  agitator  for  Amer- 
ican independence  during  the  twenty  years  that  pre- 
ceded the  revolution  and  who,  if  we  are  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  was  more  definitely  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  than  any  other  one  man.  His  brother. 
Henry  Adams,  is  now  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
master  of  English  style  to  be  found  in  America. 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Charles  Francis  Adams  himself  was  the  equal 
of  either  of  his  predecessors,  whether  we  consider  his 
strength  of  character  or  the  many  ways  in  which  it 
was  expressed. 

His  ability  certainly  had  an  extraordinary  number  of 
facets  like  a  well-cut  diamond.  He  himself  had  no  de- 
sire to  remember  that  he  was  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Civil  War  and  that  he  served  with  some  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  whole  struggle,  but  such 
was  the  fact.  His  military  career  became  for  him 
a  closed  book  after  the  need  of  it  had  passed  away 
jand  he  never  allowed  the  use  of  the  title  that 
was  his.  For  six  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  for  ten  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  com- 
missioners. It  was  in  these  capacities  that  he  acquired 
the  practical  knowledge  of  transportation  affairs  thai 
helped  to  give  weight  and  an  edge  to  bis  voluminous 
writings  on  public  policies. 

It  was  as  a  writer  that  Charles  Francis  A  I 
be    remembered.      Preeminent    among   the    men 
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time,  he  always  gave  the  impression  of  having  some- 
thing to  say,  something  that  ought  to  be  said  and  must 
be  said.  He  was  the  enemy  of  conventional  and  com- 
fortable opinions,  the  perpetual  challenger  of  all  the 
things  that  people  believed  because  they  wanted  to  be- 
lieve them  or  thought  it  correct  to  believe  them.  He 
was  one  of  the  few-  who  at  that  time  dared  to  speak 
out  scathingly  on  the  pension  scandal,  while  his  biting 
diatribes  on  the  more  flagrant  injustices  of  the  tariff 
are  among  the  choicest  bits  of  invective  that  the  lan- 
guage has  produced.  Equally  distressing  to  tranquil 
minds  was  his  attack  on  the  illiterate  undergraduate 
and  his  exposure  of  the  morals  of  Puritan  America. 
He  made  people  angry,  very  angry  indeed,  but  no  one 
ever  contradicted  him  without  living  to  be  sorry  for  it. 
It  was  a  sort  of  open  secret  that  Mr.  Adams  would 
have  liked  an  invitation  to  public  life,  but  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  solicit  it.  And  probably  if  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  been  refused.  That  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  our  public  life  nowadays,  a  sort 
of  winnowing  process  that  saves  the  chaff  and  rejects 
the  grain.  Mr.  Adams  had  none  of  the  pliancy,  the 
subservience,  necessary  to  conciliate  the  modern  elec- 
torate. He  never  learned  the  art  of  saying  one  thing 
and  meaning  another,  of  simulating  an  enthusiasm 
for  falsenesses,  of  browbeating  good  things  and  ap- 
plauding bad  ones.  He  had  no  respect  for  majorities — 
a  fatal  defect  in  a  politician.  Indeed  he  was  disposed 
to  believe  that  majorities  were  probably  wrong  and 
therefore  to  seek  his  ease  among  minorities.  But  of 
course  he  was  vastly  more  powerful  in  private  life  than 
he  could  ever  have  been  in  public  life.  He  belonged  by 
force  of  gravity  to  that  aristocracy  of  character  and 
intellect  upon  which  we  are  likely  to  rely  more  and 
more  as  the  degeneracy  of  governing  institutions  be- 
comes more  marked. 


miles."     Therefore   it   would   seem  difficult  to  protest 
against  the   British  blockade  because  it  has  not  been 

I  established  within  sight  of  the  German  coast. 

The  precedent  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  States 

i  is  naturally  much  to  the  front  in  the  present  dispute. 

1  The  blockade  was  admittedly  an  ineffective  one  in  its 
early  months,  but  it  became  effective  later  on.  And 
then  the  protesting  party  was  Great  Britain,  who  felt 
herself  aggrieved  by  the  exclusion  of  her  ships  from 
the  blockaded  area  just  as  we  now  feel  aggrieved  for 

'  a  similar  reason.  But  Lincoln  did  not  admit  at  all 
that  the  matter  was  open  to  dispute.  He  made  no 
threats  and  refused  to  allow  Sew-ard  to  make  any 
threats,  but  he  wrote  to  Charles  Francis  Adams  on  May 
21,  1861 :  "You  will  not  insist  that  our  blockade  is  to 
be  respected  if  it  be  not  maintained  by  a  competent 
force — but  passing  b)7  that  question  as  not  now  a  prac-  j 
tical  or,  at  least  an  urgent  one,  you  will  add  that  the 
blockade  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  so  maintained, 
and  therefore  we  expect  it  to  be  respected  by  Great  j 
Britain."  At  the  same  time  the  ethics  of  the  situation 
can  not  be  wholly  subordinated  to  an  international  law 
that  can  hardly  be  considered  as  law  at  all,  that  is 
capable  of  many  interpretations,  and  that  is  broken  by 
the  various  belligerents  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose 
to  do  so.  When  the  war  is  over,  if  not  before,  there 
will  be  some  very  severe  scrutiny  of  practices  and  agree- 
ments that  seem  to  be  almost  infinitely  elastic  in  their 
operation  and  that  inflict  such  grievous  injuries  upon 
the  innocent  bystanders. 


The  Jitney. 
The  origin  of  the  word  "jitney"  is  still  wrapped  in 
obscurity-,  like  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Yellow-plush.  So 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  that  we  are  now 
in  the  way  to  accept  them  all  through  sheer  weariness. 
It  may  be  true  that  jitney  is  the  name  of  a  small  Rus- 
sian coin,  and  the  fact  that  no  Russian  has  ever  heard 
of  it  may  be  due  to  popular  ignorance,  which,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  is  rife  in  Russia.  Moreover,  we  should 
still  like  to  know  why  the  name  of  a  small  Russian 
coin  should  be  given  to  the  ubiquitous  vehicle  that  ex- 
cites as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  the  war  and  that 
shows  as  small  signs  of  coming  to  an  end.  Then  there 
is  a  rumor  from  the  South  that  the  word  has  been  in 
use  among  the  negroes  for  years  and  that  it  means  a 
nickel.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  the  negroes  on 
this  point  and  intend  to  reserve  our  judgment  until  we 
do,  but  of  course  the  negro  is  not  likely  to  incriminate 
himself  if  a  little  adroit  prevarication  can  save  him. 
Xor  must  we  forget  a  third  theory  to  the  effect  that 
the  word  is  a  common  one  among  professional  gam- 
blers, and  here  we  must  confess  that  we  have  no  means 
of  verification.  And,  obviously,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
appeal  to  the  police.  They  know  nothing  of  profes- 
sional gamblers. 

But  the  problem  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  philology,  which  can  doubtless  invent  a  plausible 
origin  if  it  can  not  discover  the  true  one.  Otherwise 
we  shall  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jitney 
obtained  its  name  in  the  same  way  as  the  frog  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  "It  looks  like  a  frog,"  said  Adam, 
"and  it  jumps  like  a  frog.    We  will  call  it  a  frog." 


Minor  Washington  Topics. 

One  day  last  week  a  Xew  York  newspaper  printed 
a  detailed  story  concerning  certain  phases  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  our  State  Department  and  Japan 
regarding  the  demands  of  the  latter  country  upon  China. 
The  story  was  based  upon  certain  papers  then  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  Secretary  Bryan's  subordinates. 
There  was  reason  for  letting  the  matter  ooze  out  in  an 
unofficial  way.  The  subordinate  secretary  (Mr.  Lan- 
sing) had  permitted  this  to  be  done.  He  was  perfectly 
right  about  it,  both  as  to  motive  and  as  to  manner. 
But  he  had  not  consulted  Mr.  Bryan.  And  let  it  be 
understood  it  is  not  always  safe  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
subordinates  to  consult  Mr.  Bryan  in  matters  of  di- 
plomacy. Mr.  Bryan  did  not  understand  the  matter  in 
question  and  he  took  occasion,  at  his  daily  conference 
with  the  newspaper  men  immediately  following  the  pub- 
lication in  Xew  York,  to  assail  violently  the  correspond- 
ent who  wrote  the  story  and  to  pronounce  it  false.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bryan  the  correspondent 
asserted  that  documents  proving  the  assertion  he  (the 
correspondent)  had  made,  were  in  Mr.  Bryan's  own  de- 
partment. Of  course  he  could  not  mention  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's name. 

Then  said  Mr.  Bryan  with  a  fine  burst  of  indignation, 
"You  must  know  a  great  deal  more  about  my  depart- 
ment than  I  do." 

Xobody  was  impolite  enough  to  laugh  at  this  very 
manifest  truth.  "Mr.  Secretary,"  said  the  correspond- 
ent whose  work  was  under  criticism,  "what  I  have  said 
is  absolutely  the  truth."  Later,  for  his  own  protection, 
this  correspondent  took  two  men  to  Mr.  Lansing's  office 
and  with  his  (Lansing's)  permission  showed  them  the 
document  in  question. 


The  Blockade. 
The  terms  of  the  American  protest  against  the  British 
blockade  of  the  German  coast  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, although  the  protest  itself  has  now  been  de- 
livered. Certainly  it  would  seem  that  the  grounds  for 
such  an  action  have  become  somewhat  narrower  since 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  official  avowal  that  the  measure  is 
actually  a  blockade  instead  of  something  that  only  looks 
like  a  blockade.  There  seems  to  be  little  now-  in  doubt 
except  the  precise  line  at  which  the  blockade  has  been 
n.  and  there  is  nothing  in  international  law  de- 
manding that  such  a  line  shall  be  specified.  So  long 
as  the  blockade  is  a  real  and  effective  one  it  may  be 
established  anywhere,  and  there  is  one  case  on  record 
whe  e  a  blockade  was  held  to  be  valid  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  enemy's  coast.  Moreover, 
♦hf  Xew  York  Evening  Post  points  out  that  the  Ameri- 
ca! delegates  to  the  London  Xaval  Congress  were  in- 
strrcted  to  urge  the  right  to  "fix  the  length  of  radius 
of  action,"  in  case  of  blockade,  at  "not  to  exceed  1000 


A  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  always  goes  on  at 
Washington.  It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  official 
denials  are  merely  diplomatic.  And  there  are  a  good 
many  fakirs  who  take  advantage  of  it  to  market  false 
and  even  ridiculous  stories.  It  has  always  been  more 
or  less  the  habit  of  officials  to  deny  anything,  however 
true  it  may  be,  if  it  becomes  embarrassing;  but  the  habit 
was  developed  into  a  fine  art  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  To 
illustrate:  Harry  Dunlap,  a  well-known  correspondent 
in  the  Roosevelt  days,  along  with  John  Callan  O'Laugh- 
lin  and  several  other  men  of  the  better  sort,  received 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  a  detailed 
story  which  they  were  to  put  out,  but  not  as  coming 
from  the  President.  It  was  a  "feeler" — what  the 
French  call  a  "trial  balloon,"  designed  to  discover  the 

l  state  of  public  sentiment.  The  following  day,  the 
"feeler"  having  gone  wrong,  Roosevelt  issued  an  un- 

j  qualified  denial.    Dunlap  was  very  much  annoyed.     He 

i  went  to  certain  other  correspondents  with  his  troubles, 
but  got  little  comfort.  That,  they  said,  is  just  Roose- 
velt's way.  But  Dunlap's  professional  pride  was  hurt. 
He  went  to  Secretary  Loeb  and  demanded  an  audience 
with  the  President.     Mr.  Loeb  tried  to  soothe  him  and 

I  told  him  an  audience  would  do  him  no  good,  but  Dun- 


lap insisted.  So,  after  telling  the  President  what  it  was 
all  about,  Loeb  let  Dunlap  into  the  inner  office. 

Xow  to  go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
ask  him  if  he  is  a  liar  is  considerable  of  a  task.  Dun- 
lap was  perturbed  when  the  cheerful  Mr.  Roosevelt 
came  forward  to  greet  him,  but  as  a  man  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  flat  falsehood,  he  was  still  very  mad. 

"You  gave  me  this  story  yesterday,  Mr.  President, 
did  you  not?"  asked  Dunlap. 

"Yes,"  replied  Roosevelt,  grinning;  "what  about  it?" 

"But  today  you  give  out  this  denial,"  went  on  Dun- 
lap, exhibiting  a  copy  of  the  President's  second  state- 
ment. 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  cheerfully  asked  the  President. 

"But,  but,  but "  stammered  Dunlap,  not  knowing 

exactly  what  to  say. 

Roosevelt  slipped  an  arm  across  Dunlap's  shoulder. 
"Harry,"  he  said,  "sometimes  there  are  sound  and 
weighty  reasons  why  a  man  in  my  position  has  to  deny 
something  that  he  has  said.  Then  somebody  has  to  be 
the  goat.  In  this  instance,  my  dear  Harry" — and  at 
this  point  Mr.  Roosevelt  shot  his  voice  up  into  the  high 
key  he  affects  when  he  thinks  he  is  being  funny — "you 
will  have  to  be  the  goat!" 

Then  after  some  weeks  Mr.  Roosevelt  squared  the 
account  by  giving  Dunlap  a  choice  and  dainty  news 
morsel.  

There  has  come  a  very  marked  change  in  the  tone  and 
character  of  American  periodical  literature.  Generally 
speaking,  the  business  is  not  what  it  was,  and  particu- 
larly speaking,  the  matter  given  to  the  public  is  very 
far  from  what  it  was.  Muckraking,  which  in  its  larger 
development  really  began  with  the  Lawson  articles  a 
dozen  years  ago,  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  public 
which  once  clamored  for  it  now  will  have  none  of  it. 
What  was  once  called  by  the  fine  names  of  courage  and 
enterprise  is  now  characterized  by  other  and  less  pleas- 
ant phrases.  Following  the  muckraking  period  came 
the  vogue  of  the  so-called  non-partisan  magazine  writer, 
who  was  invariably  a  muckraker  in  disguise  and  usually 
a  Socialist.  These  self-styled  non-partisan  writers 
played  lustily  for  a  time  upon  the  public  credulity, 
and  for  a  time  they  were  taken  at  their  word.  There 
were  those  who  believed  Lincoln  Steffens,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  as  serious-minded 
patriots.  Xow  it  is  coming  universally  to  be  under- 
stood that  these  writers  are  just  sensationalists  of  the 
new  kind,  without  intellectual,  moral,  or  other  founda- 
tions. Every  man-jack  of  them  is  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  an  iconoclast.  They  teach  that  the  Constitution 
is  an  outw-orn  instrument,  that  every  prosperous  man 
is  a  thief,  that  even-body  and  everything  but  "the 
people"  are  wrong.  They  always  define  "the  people"  as 
themselves. 

The  present  times,  like  most  times  of  business  depres- 
sion, are  teaching  the  public  certain  practical  lessons, 
among  them  that  the  fads  of  the  magazine  tribe  of 
faddists  are  little  good  in  their  effects  and  at  the  same 
time  tremendously  costly.  It  is  being  discovered — we 
have  abundant  proofs  here  in  California — that  the 
things  which  are  so  ardently  recommended  in  the  name 
of  political  and  moral  reform  have  a  direct  and  grave 
reflection  in  our  tax  bills.  It  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood by  "the  people"  that  state  socialism,  even  in  its 
beginnings,  mightily  augments  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment and  increases  its  cost  There  are  those  who 
are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  largest  benefit  derived 
from  these  uplift  political  devices  is  monopolized  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  hold  offices  inseparable 
from  them.  Thus  we  find  Mayor  Mitchel  of  Xew  York, 
himself  an  uplifter,  woefully  exclaiming  before  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  "The  time  is  coming  in  Xew  York 
City  when  we  must  choose  between  curtailment  of  social 
service  and  the  imposition  of  heavier  burdens  on  the 
taxpavers."  It  would  seem  from  this  expression — and 
it  is  merely  a  very  notable  one  among  many — that  we 
are  coming  upon  a  reaction  against  the  muckraker  and 
the  uplifter.  

One  of  the  really  good  effects  of  the  new  morality 
which  the  present  administration  has  forced  on  the 
hitherto  unmoral  city  of  Washington  has  been  the  elim- 
ination of  Uncle  Sam  from  the  rank  of  landlords  of  dis- 
reputable places.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  gov- 
ernment purchased  a  block  containing  many  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  E  Street, 
on  the  west  by  Fifteenth,  and  on  the  east  by  Fourteenth. 
It  is  presumed  that  in  time  the  government  will  use  this 
ground  for  a  public  building  or  put  it  into  a  park.    At 
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the  Fifteenth  Street  corner  of  the  Avenue,  directly 
across  from  the  Treasury  building,  is  a  hotel  the  name 
of  which  has  been  changed  often  in  recent  years,  now 
called  the  Grand.  The  government,  pending  determi- 
nation as  to  the  ultimate  use  of  this  property,  has  been 
leasing  all  the  buildings  on  thirty-day  contracts,  the 
hotel  included.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  has 
acted  as  rental  agent.  When  pipes  freeze  in  winter  the 
tenants  have  to  wait  until  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment can  get  into  operation,  and  they  are  usually 
flooded  by  that  time,  but  the  rents  are  cheap. 

Now  the  Grand  Hotel  has  a  bar  and  what  in  Cali-  | 
fornia  would  be  called  a  tamale  entrance.  Many  times 
the  lessee  has  been  in  the  police  court  on  the  charge 
of  selling  liquor  to  minor  girls,  but  always  has  escaped 
punishment  The  newspapers  frequently  have  charged 
that  the  house  is  disreputable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
has  been  about  the  nastiest  place  in  Washington  City.  | 
But  somehow  it  has  been  permitted  to  run  along  with- 
out serious  difficulty.  The  other  day  Mr.  Byron  New- 
ton, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Acting 
Secretary  while  Mr.  McAdoo  is  healing  up  the  place 
where  his  appendix  recently  was,  took  action  on  his  own 
account  and  closed  up  the  Grand  Hotel.  When  ques- 
tioned he  declared  that  Mr.  McAdoo  would  have  done 
the  same  thing.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo, although  in  office  over  two  years,  did  not  do  it. 

Up  to  a  year  ago  the  E  Street  end  of  the  block  above 
mentioned  was  a  place  of  common  disrepute.  Uncle 
Sam  was  .  the  landlord.  The  district,  locally  called 
Hooker's  Division,  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Treasury  and  within  smelling  distance  of  the  White 
House.  Hookers  Division  at  last  has  been  closed. 
Now  the  Grand  has  been  closed,  which  implies  a  dis- 
tinct moral  advance  in  that  it  clears  the  atmosphere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  re- 
lieves the  government  of  the  discredit  attaching  to  its 
character  of-  landlord  of  a  low  district. 

The  name  Hooker's  Division  has  an  interesting  ori- 
gin. During  the  Civil  War  a  division  commanded  by 
General  Hooker  was  long  encamped  in  that  region. 
There  sprung  up  about  the  camp  the  usual  clutter  of 
low  "doggeries"  and  dens  of  assorted  infamy.  When 
the  soldiers  moved  away  this  settlement  was  left  be- 
hind.   There  it  has  remained  until  just  now. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  fall  of  Przemysl  has  given  to  the  week  a  distinctly  pro- 
Russian  character.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  releases  a 
large  Russian  army  for  other  work,  but  what  that  other  work 
will  be  still  remains  to  lie  seen.  For  the  moment  it  seems 
that  we  may  disregard  all  the  fighting  in  the  north  on  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw, 
and  observe  events  on  the  long  line  from  Cracow  to  Czerno- 
witz  and  in  the  Carpathians  directly  to  the  south  of  that  line. 
It  is  now  probable  that  there  will  be  no  further  German  at- 
tempts to  attack  Warsaw  from  the  north  or  to  pierce  the  de- 
fending Russian  line.  Now  the  immediate  sequel  to  the  fall 
of  Przemysl  was  a  fresh  fury  of  fighting  in  the  Carpathian 
passes.  Of  course  there  are  claims  of  victory  on  both  sides, 
and  probably  both  sides  can  rightly  make  such  claims  by  the 
simple  process  of  enumerating  their  local  successes  and  ig- 
noring their  reverses.  But  in  the  meantime  we  may  note  the 
continuation  of  the  fierce  Russian  effort  to  break  through  the 
mountains  and  to  inundate  Hungary.  Semi-official  reports 
from  Petrograd  are  quite  precise  in  their  stories  of  Russian 
successes  in  the  passes.  The  Austrians  are  said  to  have 
fallen  back  from  the  Lupkow  Pass  and  the  Russians  to  be  in 
unopposed  occupation.  It  was  expected  that  strong  German 
forces  would  be  thrown  into  Hungary  and  that  some  strenuous 
battles  would  be  fought  in  the  open,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
mountains.  There  were  also  stories  of  Russian  advances 
through  the  Uzsok  Pass  and  the  Dukla  Pass.  All  these 
three  passes  will  be  found  on  the  ordinary-  map,  although  it 
will  be  well  to  disregard  all  bulletins  of  a  general  nature  and 
to  await  definite  statements  with  geographical  details. 


The  recent  appointment  of  Mitchell  Palmer  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  of  Martin  L.  Wade  to  the  Federal 
bench  in  Iowa  is  causing  many  to  wonder  what  the  re- 
vised roster  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  will 
look  like.  Mr.  Palmer  is  national  committeeman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Judge  Wade  from  Iowa.  They  are 
not  the  only  men  connected  with  the  Democratic  na- 
tional organization  who  have  been  taken  over  on  the 
government  pay-roll  or  who  have  recently  made  ad- 
vances in  the  public  sen-ice.  John  E.  Osborne  of 
Wyoming,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  member 
of  the  national  committee.  Cato  Sell  of  Texas,  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  is  another  member.  The 
list  further  includes  A.  A.  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Josephus  Daniels  of 
North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Will  R. 
King  of  Oregon,  chief  counsel  for  the  reclamation 
service.  John  E.  Davies  of  Wisconsin,  lately  commis- 
sioner of  corporations  and  more  recently  chairman  of 
the  Federal  trade  commission,  was  until  last  month  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  secretary  of  that  body.  National  committeemen 
have  been  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  this  Administra- 
tion. Now  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  if,  having 
pretty  much  all  of  them  gotten  into  the  public  service, 
they  continue  to  serve  as  committeemen. 
m 

Editorial  Notes. 
Miss  Gail  Laughlin  believes  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  better  secured  if  women  were  allowed  a  place 
upon  juries,  and  especially  in  cases  involving  feminine 
guilt.  This  is  quite  likely  to  be  true,  but  perhaps  not 
in  the  way  contemplated  by  Miss  Laughlin.  The  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  convicting  a  woman  of  a  serious 
crime  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  our  practice  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  worse,  and  this  sinister  immunity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  juries  are  composed  wholly  of 
men.  The  woman  criminal  will  not  thank  Miss  Laugh- 
lin for  her  suggestion  nor,  we  may  well  believe,  will 
the  average  woman  citizen,  who  will  thus  be  compelled 
to  perform  a  duty  that  is  always  irksome  and  that  is 
often  tragic. 


And  now  it  is  open  to  Russia  either  to  concentrate  the 
whole  of  her  available  forces  upon  this  effort,  or  to  advance 
westward  toward  Cracow  as  well  as  southward  toward  Hun- 
gary. But  here  it  is  to  be  remembered  most  carefully  that  she 
has  a  large  thorn  in  her  side  in  the  shape  of  an  Austrian  army 
in  the  vicinity  of  Czernowitz  in  Bukowina  to  the  far  east  of 
her  line.  So  long  as  this  force  remains  unsubdued  it  will  be 
a  threat  to  her  rear  and  it  may  prevent  her  attack  upon 
Cracow.  The  whole  Russian  army  may  now  be  said  roughly 
to  extend  north  and  south  from  East  Prussia  to  Przemysl — 
but  with  a  big  loop  to  include  Warsaw — and  then  west  and 
east  from  Przemysl  to  Czernowitz,  where  it  is  opposed  to  an 
Austrian  army.  Reports  from  Budapest  say  that  the  Russians 
have  been  steadily  repulsed  around  Czernowitz,  and  although 
there  were  unofficial  reports  that  Czernowitz  had  been  taken, 
the  Austrian  bulletins  were  probably  correct  and  the  city 
remains  in  Teuton  hands. 

But  we  may  now  begin  to  doubt  whether  an  attack  upon 
Cracow  is  intended.  The  announcements  from  Petrograd 
state  definitely  that  Cracow  will  be  the  next  objective,  and 
as  the  chief  use  of  words  is  to  conceal  thought  we  may  rea- 
sonably ask  if  they  are  not  being  so  used  here.  Now  there  is 
another  alternative  scheme  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  because  at  any  moment  it  may  appear  as  the  one  chosen. 
If  Russia  can  definitely  force  her  way  into  Hungary  she  may 
determine  to  push  on  across  the  broad  plains  to  Vienna.  And 
there  are  many  reasons  that  might  commend  themselves  for 
her  so  doing.  An  advance  southward  brings  her  closer  to  the 
great  Slav  population  that  are  more  loyal  to  the  leader  of 
Pan-Slavism  than  to  their  own  nationalities.  Then  again  the 
Austrians  are  so  much  easier  to  beat  than  the  Germans,  while 
the  final  crushing  of  Austria  would  have  a  moral  effect  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  The  people  of  Hungary  are  already 
writhing  under  the  threat  of  invasion.  What  they  might  do 
with  a  Russian  army  in  their  midst  it  is  impossible  to  foresee, 
since  a  Russian  invasion  is  probably  not  exactly  a  well-bred 
or  delicate  performance.  It  is  therefore  quite  upon  the  cards 
that  the  Russians  intend  to  press  southward  with  the  object 
of  ending  the  Austrian  resistance  once  and  for  all.  It  would 
quite  as  well  serve  Russian  purpose  to  menace  Vienna  by  way 
of  Hungary  as  to  take  Cracow  and  push  westward  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  much  easier. 


Some  of  the  hot  springs  of  New  Zealand  are  actually 
small  lakes,  large  enough  to  float  a  battleship. 


The  fighting  on  the  western  front  has  been  heavy,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  its  practical  importance.  The  French  announce 
some  considerable  gains  in  the  Champagne  district,  and  in 
the  main  these  are  not  contradicted.  German  troops  wert 
doubtless  detached  from  further  north  to  meet  these  aggres- 
sions, and  the  British  took  advantage  of  the  diversion  to 
win  their  success  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  And.  it  may  be  that 
both  movements  were  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure  in 
Russia.  But  so  far  there  is  no  sign  of  the  general  Allied 
assault,  and  since  we  do  not  know  the  state  of  the  roads 
there  is  no  way  to  foresee  when  that  assault  will  come.  Nor 
are  we  likely  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
manders. Possibly  when  the  time  comes  we  shall  find  that 
the  Champagne  district  will  be  the  centre  of  some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting  and  that  the  recent  operations  were  intended 
to  feel  out  the  way.  Another  point  of  probable  attack  is  to- 
ward Metz,  since  a  success  here  would  mean  the  cutting  of 
important  lines  of  communications  and  a  general  "rolling  up" 
movement   toward   the   north. 


would  give  14,000  as  the  total  British  losses.  Since  during 
that  week  there  was  heavy  fighting  at  St.  Eloi,  near  Ypres, 
as  well  as  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  we  may  place  the  British  losses 
at  the  latter  place  at  about  10,000,  which  is  near  enough  to 
the  estimate.  That,  however,  would  make  the  British  losses 
double  the  German  figures,  as  given  at  Berlin.  To  these 
figures  we  may  apply  the  second  test.  The  explicit  statement 
has  been  made  at  London  that  2500  German  dead  were  found 
near  Neuve  Chapelle.  Multiplying  by  4,  we  get  10,000  as  the 
minimum  of  possible  German  losses,  with  a  possible  range  uj 
to  12,000.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  thesi 
calculations. 

The  taking  of  Przemysl  adds  one  more  black  mark  to  the 
record  of  the  fortresses.  It  would  have  paid  Austria  better 
to  have  withdrawn  the  garrison  and  added  its  strength  to  the 
armies  in  the  field.  If  the  Belgians  and  the  French  had  relied 
less  upon  their  fortresses  they  would  have  been  better  off 
today.  The  French  could  have  used  to  fine  advantage  the 
men  who  were  shut  up,  and  finally  captured,  in  Maubeuge, 
and  perhaps  the  garrisons  of  Liege  and  Namur  could  have 
done  far  better  for  their  country  in  the  open  field.  It  will 
be  noted  that  Germany  seems  to  have  learned  that  particular 
lesson,  since  she  is  keeping  an  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Thorn 
and  Posen,  and  Russia  seems  to  have  learned  it,  too,  since 
she  withdrew  from  Lodz  in  good  time  and  would  have  with- 
drawn from  Warsaw  if  her  army  had  been  forced  to  fall  back. 
It  may  be  taken  now  as  an  axiom  that  the  fortress  that  is 
besieged  will  certainly  fall  in  the  absence  of  a  supporting 
army,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  German  fortresses 
on  the  Rhine  are  not  seeming  quite  so  large  in  the  eyes  of 
their  owners  as  once  they  did.  If  the  fortune  of  war  should 
lead  to  the  investment  of  these  great  works  they  will  surely 
be  taken,  and  if  the  Germans  should  be  forced  to  fall  back 
from  Belgium  and  France  the  efforts  of  their  armies  will  be 
directed  toward  the  prevention  of  an  investment.  Metz  proved 
a  death  trap  for  Bazaine,  but  the  war  of  1870  might  have  ended 
very  differently  if  Bazaine  had  added  his  army  to  that  of 
MacMahon  instead  of  shutting  it  up  in  a  fortress.  And  the 
Germans  will  not  make  the  same  mistake  from  which  they 
once  so  much  profited. 

The  week  seems  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  sub- 
marines, and  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that 
naval  ingenuity  would  find  some  sort  of  protection  against 
every  threat.  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  Turkey  and  a  passenger  on  the  Red  Line 
steamer  Lapland,  describes  the  destruction  of  a  submarine  by 
a  gunboat  in  the  English  Channel.  The  Lapland  was  steering 
a  zigzag  course  after  receiving  a  warning  from  the  gunboat 
of  the  proximity  of  a  submarine.  The  gunboat  presently  fired 
three  shots,  and  Mr.  Morgenthau,  passing  over  the  spot  at 
which  the  shots  were  aimed,  says  he  saw  a  great  patch  of 
cily  water.  Other  passengers  of  the  Lapland  who  have  just 
arrived  in  New  York  say  that  two  submarines  were  caught  in 
nets  at  the  entrance  of  Dover  Harbor  and  their  crews  drowned. 
These  nets  were  in  the  form  of  sunken  chains  intended  to 
strip  the  rudders  and  the  propellers  from  the  invading  craft. 
Another  report  from  Edinburgh  says  that  a  submarine  was 
sunk  by  a  gunboat  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A 
few  more  merchant  ships  have  fallen  victims  to  the  subma- 
rines, but  their  number  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
total  volume  of  British  shipping. 


The  fighting  at  Neuve  Chapelle  seems  to  have  been  very 
costly,  although  the  rival  statements  are  greatly  at  variance. 
Britis"h  estimates  place  the  German  losses  at  18.000,  but  Berlin 
asserts  that  they  were  only  6000,  while  the  British  admit  a  loss 
of  about  12,000.  To  this  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
that  there  are  two  fairly  standard  ratios  by  which  to  test  the 
conflicting  claims.  One  is  the  casualty  ratio  of  officers  to 
men,  which  may  be  put  as  1  to  20.  The  other  is  the  ratio  of 
dead  to  wounded  and  missing,  which  is  as  1  to  4.  Now  the 
casualties  among  British  officers  for  the  week  of  March  10 
as   given   in   the   lists   is   nearly   700.      Multiplying  by   20   this 


Perhaps  we  shall  hardly  concede  to  Captain  Granville 
Fortescue  the  status  of  a  military  expert,  but  at  least  he  is  a 
keen  observer,  and  he  has  lately  been  on  the  ground.  His 
opinions  are  therefore  interesting,  and  one  of  those  opinions 
is  that  the  Germans  will  try  a  Zeppelin  raid  on  London  if 
they  feel  that  it  may  meet  with  some  success.  But  apparently 
Captain  Fortescue  himself  does  not  think  that  success  is  likely. 
He  has  a  small  opinion  of  the  bomb,  since  he  tells  us  that  he 
himself  has  been  within  fifty  yards  of  such  bombs  when 
they  fell  and  he  saw  how  ineffectual  they  were.  If  a  bomb, 
he  says,  happens  to  fall  directly  upon  a  thickly  populated 
point  it  may  kill  or  injure  from  four  to  eight  people,  but  its 
effect  upon  fortifications  would  be  almost  nothing.  And  it 
may  be  said  further  that  reports  of  terror  and  panic  in  Paris 
and  London  are  pure  inventions.  There  is  neither  terror  nor 
panic  in  either  city  and  there  never  has  been.  On  the  con- 
trary the  advent  of  airships  is  looked  upon  with  an  interested 
curiosity.  In  one  instance  a  German  airship  is  reported  to 
have  discharged  sheaves  of  darts  upon  a  passing  ship,  but 
without  doing  any  damage.  Lately  we  have  heard  little  about 
these  darts,  which,  when  loosed  from  a  height,  were  said  to 
be  capable  of  passing  right  through  a  man  and  horse.  The 
British  were  the  first  to  use  them  from  aeroplanes,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  Germans  admired  them  greatly  and  under- 
took to  improve  upon  them.  What  with  these  darts  and  the 
mechanical  catapults  used  in  the  trenches  for  throwing 
grenades  we  seem  to  be  reverting  to  more  than  one  of  the  dis- 
carded weapons  of  antiquity. 


The  siege  of  Przemysl  lasted  for  185  days,  but  there  have 
been  other  sieges  that  lasted  much  longer.  Gibraltar  was  once 
besieged  for  nearly  four  years,  and  was  then  relieved.  Se- 
bastopol  capitulated  after  332  days.  It  took  241  days  to 
reduce  Port  Arthur,  and  Adrianople  surrendered  after  1 55 
days.  The  siege  of  Ladysmith  lasted  120  days,  and  that  of 
Plevna    144  days. 

Austrian  officers  taken  at  Przemysl  attribute  their  disastei 
to  over-confidence  and  to  false  reports  of  Austrian  successes. 
The  provisioning  of  the  city  was  neglected,  and  it  was  nol 
until  refugees  from  the  beaten  Austrian  armies  began  to  pour 
into  the  place  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  rt 
A  certain  amount  of  food  was  brought  by  aeroi 
course  it  was  quite  insufficient   for  the  needs  of 
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and   population,    and   the    final    straits    of   the   people    seem    to 
have   been   very  severe. 


The  latest  war  fever  is  reported  from  Holland,  where  there 
is  said  to  be  intense  anger  because  of  the  sinking  of  a  Dutch 
ship  by  a  German  submarine.  Now  Holland  is  a  small  coun- 
try, but  she  could  make  herself  intensely  dangerous  to  Ger- 
many. She  could  allow  British  ships  to  enter  West  Schelde, 
and  a  British  army  could  be  landed  at  Rotterdam,  and  the 
Rhine  Valley  could  be  invaded.  Torpedo  boats  and  subma- 
rines could  use  the  Hook  of  Holland,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium  and  Flanders 
could  easily  be  made  impossible  by  a  combined  force  of  Dutch, 
British,  and  French,  with  Holland  as  a  base.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  quarrel  with  Holland  and  the  consequent  in- 
vasion of  the  country  might  have  been  welcomed  by  Germany, 
but  that  time  has  passed  away.  If  Holland  should  now  open 
her  doors  to  the  Allies  it  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  new 
and  extraordinarily  grave  difficulty  for  Germany  to  contend 
against.  Such  an  eventuality  is  hardly  likely,  but  everything 
seems  possible  in  this  particular  year  of  Our  Lord. 


The  course  of  Italy  continues  to  be  perplexing,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  attach  some  sort  of  credence  to  the  re- 
ports emanating  from  news  agencies  and  from  other  sources 
described  as  ''well  informed."  A  European  statesman  said 
once  that  the  diplomatic  veil  is  an  impenetrable  one.  It  is 
never  raised  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Statements 
may  indeed  be  made  by  those  who  know  the  facts,  but  such 
statements  are  intended  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  their 
relation  to  the  truth  is  never  considered  for  a  moment.  Now 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Italy  will  accept  no  cession  of  territory 
from  Austria  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality  unless  she  is  quite 
sure  that  Austria  will  win,  since  a  bargain  of  such  a  kind 
would  have  no  validity  in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  Austria. 
If  Italy  should  preserve  her  neutrality  she  is  not  likely  to  get 
any  consideration  from  the  Allies  in  the  event  of  their  suc- 
cess. And  finally  it  may  be  said  that  if  Italy  should  inter- 
vene she  will  do  her  best  to  pick  the  winner,  and  to  do  this 
quickly  enough  to  participate  in  the  victory.  In  the  meantime 
the  one  indisputable  fact  is  that  she  is  acting  precisely  as 
though  she  intended  to  fight.  And  since  there  is  now  a  cen- 
sorship in  Italy  it  would  be  well  to  ask,  not  so  much  whether 
this  or  that  report  is  true,  but  why  the  censor  allowed  it  to 
be  published.  

There  is  no  doubt  that  Italy  is  in  the  position  to  play  a 
very  large  part  in  the  game  if  she  should  finally  decide  to  sit 
in.  She  has  a  peace  army  of  250,000.  Her  first  and  second 
reserves,  already  under  arms,  increase  this  force  to  over 
1,000.000.  A  second  million  is  furnished  by  the  territorial 
militia.  The  infantry  is  well  armed,  and  the  field  artillery 
have  the  seventy-five-millimeter  De  Port  gun.  Her  siege  guns 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Austria,  and  it  was  the 
Austrian  guns  that  did  such  execution  at  Liege,  Maubeuge, 
and  Antwerp.  In  the  Italian  navy  there  are  fifteen  battle- 
ships, while  Austria  has  only  thirteen.  She  has  twice  as  many 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  although  Austria  has 
been  constructing  a  number  of  torpedo  boats  which  are  prob- 
ably near  completion.  Italy  is  also  well  supplied  with  arsenals 
and  dockyards.  

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Italian  demands  we  may  note 
with  some  surprise  and  even  amusement  the  airy  way  in 
which  newspapers  and  amateur  strategists  discuss  the  cession 
by  Austria  of  Triest,  Pola,  and  Fiume.  Austria  has  no  other 
naval  base  than  Pola,  and  she  has  no  other  commercial  outlet 
to  the  sea  than  Triest.  Fiume  is  vital  to  Hungary  for  the 
same  reason.  Now  even  if  Austria  were  fully  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  keep  Italy's  hands  from  her  throat 
she  would  probably  still  refuse  to  surrender  these  ports. 
She  might  as  well  abandon  the  war  at  once,  since  she  could 
hardly  exist  as  a  commercial  nation  after  being  thus  cut  off 
from  the  sea.  To  argue  that  she  must  still  be  confident  of 
victory  since  she  refuses  Italy's  demands  is  a  fallacy,  since 
she  may  argue  that  nothing  much  worse  could  follow  actual 
defeat  than  the  payment  of  a  price  so  fatal  to  her  commercial 
existence.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San   Fuancisco,  March  31,   1915. 


SIMPSON'S  RANCH. 


The  Man  Who  Dared  for  a  Maid  Beloved. 


It  is  said  of  Cettinje,  capital  of  Montenegro,  that  it  is 
probably  the  smallest  national  capital  city  in  the  world. 
It  stands  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  coun- 
try round  about  is  bleak  and  stony.  In  the  city 
is  a  factory  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  a  higher 
school  for  girls,  which  was  founded  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Ivan  the 
Black,  forced  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
\<>  abandon  Jabliak,  the  former  capital  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Scutari,  founded  Cettinje.  The  Turks  have  taken 
the  town  several  times,  the  Montenegrins  retreating  to 
the  surrounding  heights  of  barren  limestone,  whence 
they  have  kept  up  their  struggle  until  the  Turks 
sickened  of  their  dreary,  bootless  conquest. 

In  comparison  with  <  Sermany  and  Great  Britain  the 
storage  battery  industry  in  this  country  makes  a  bad 
showing.  In  the  largest  German  factory  the  rate  of 
lead-poisoning  is  less  than  one  per  100  employees,  and 
in  Great  Britain  it  is  about  three  per  100.  In  the  five 
largest  factories  here  the  rate,  based  on  reports  known 
lo  be  incomplete,  is  almost  eighteen  per  100.  The  dif- 
ference is  due  in  the  neglect  in  the  United  States  of 
factory  sanitation  and  of  personal  care  of  the  men  em- 
ploy id. 

^.^ — 

e  carp  farms  of  the  Pearl   River  delta,  district  of 
,kong,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  food  I 
pply  of  the  Chinese  people  in  the  delta. 


"I  don't  see  no  sense  in  it,  nohow."  It  was  the 
older  of  two  stalwart  cow-punchers  who  delivered 
this  oracular  statement.  In  private  life  he  was  once 
probably  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Jones,  but  this  must  have 
been  in  days  which  were  prehistoric  so  far  as  his 
fellows  in  the  cattle  country  were  concerned.  To  them 
he  was,  and  always  had  been,  "Broncho  Sam"  ;  and  old 
Bill  Kensett,  up  on  the  Divide,  whose  age  was  beyond 
mortal  ken,  and  who  was  a  stalwart  man  when  he 
trapped  with  Ruxton  and  traded  with  St.  Vrain,  was  on 
record  as  saying  that  he  "allowed  that  when  thet  thar 
youngster  come  from  the  States  he  hedn't  no  other 
name  than  Bronco  Sam."    That  settled  it. 

"Thet  thar  youngster"  was  a  relative,  certainly  not  a 
positive,  characterization ;  for  Bronco  Sam  was  a  vet- 
eran, and  he  looked  it  as  he  sat  on  a  rude  bench,  outside 
the  ruder  log  cabin,  and  facing  the  west.  To  an  Eastern 
eye  his  surroundings  were  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
The  cabin  stood  in  a  narrow  valley,  near  the  bed,  almost 
dry,  of  what  might  be  a  stream.  To  the  gray  banks  in- 
closing it  a  few  stunted  and  distorted  cedars  were  pre- 
cariously clinging,  and  at  a  distance  there  were  some 
patches  of  sagebrush.  As  unwise,  indeed,  were  he  who 
should  look  at  these  things  to  the  exclusion  of  distant 
ones,  as  he  who  should  curiously  inspect  the  squalid 
streets  of  Naples  when  by  lifting  his  eyes  he  could  see 
across  the  beautiful  bay  to  the  grand  silhouette  of 
Vesuvius,  with  Sorrento  and  Capri  in  the  distance. 
Here,  above  the  barren  outlines  of  grim  canons,  above 
the  sparsely  wooded  foothills,  above  the  jagged  outlying 
peaks,  rose  in  its  simple  majesty  the  great  range. 
Across  the  exquisite  blue  sky  overhead  drifted  clouds 
as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  as  light  and  fleecy  as 
those  under  which  once  lay  the  Isle  of  the  Blest.  It  was 
hear  sunset,  after  the  radiance  of  an  autumn  day,  and 
the  air  was  deliciously  clear,  cool,  and  bracing. 

Bronco  Sam  was  not  looking  at  the  mountains  or  the 
sky,  but  at  a  gun  which  he  was  cleaning.  His  com- 
panion, a  younger  man  and  evidently  a  disciple,  had 
been  watching  his  sk-lllful  manipulation  and  listening 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips,  for  a 
famed  ranch  manager  was  this  same  Bronco  Sam ;  and 
fortunate  were  the  employers,  far  away  in  "the  States," 
whose  interests  were  intrusted  to  his  faithful  care. 

Then  came  a  voice  through  the  open  door — a  fresh, 
youthful,  ringing  voice: 

"Just  you  wait  a  minute,  Sam,  and  I'll  come  out  and 
argue  the  point  with  you.  I  have  not  an  idea  of  what 
you  are  talking  about,  but  I  say  there  is  some  sense  to 
it,  and  there  z>  as  some  sense,  and  there  z  ill  be  some 
sense  in  it;  and  what  is  it  all  about,  anyway  " 

Sam  uttered  an  unintelligible  grunt.  It  could  not 
have  been  one  of  entire  dissatisfaction,  for  something 
like  a  smile  showed  itself  on  his  rugged  features,  and 
was  plainly  visible  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  Jack 
Reynolds  standing  in  the  doorway.  A  handsome  young 
fellow  was  he,  and  a  general  favorite  in  all  the  region 
for  fifty  miles  round.  Ever  since  he  came  out  from 
Chicago — where  the  doctor  sent  him  after  a  long  illness 
— he  had  added  as  steadily  to  his  list  of  friends  as  to  the 
hardness  of  his  muscles,  the  color  in  his  cheeks,  and 
the  figure  at  which  he  turned  the  scale. 

"Blame  me  if  he  don't  jest  lay  over  any  tenderfoot 
I  ever  see,"  said  Bronco  Sam  one  day,  as  he  stood  at 
the  bar  of  the  Arcade  Saloon  in  Pueblo.  "Gimme  a 
show,  and  I  allow  I'll  make  him  a  first-class  ranch  hand 
in  a  year  or  two." 

"He  aint  no  slouch  of  a  ranchman  now,  accordin'  to 
my  idee,"  said  a  rash  newcomer. 

Sam  looked  at  him  with  an  undisguised  contempt, 
closely  shared  by  the  bystanders.  "Perhaps  he  is,  an' 
perhaps  he  aint,"  said  he;  "I  allow  you  oughter  know 
better'n  I.  Yes,  Jim,  you  may  gimme  another  one  of 
the  same  sort." 

Jack,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  was  the  soul  of  the 
ranch.  He  interested  himself  in  the  operations,  and 
made  a  creditable  figure  at  the  first  round-up.  He 
could  soon  rule  the  worst  of  the  bucking  horses,  and 
throw  a  lariat  with  many  an  older  man.  He  was  a  bit 
of  a  dandy,-  too.  in  his  way,  and  did  not  disdain  a  gilt 
cord  with  pendant  tassels  around  the  crown  of  an  ex- 
pensive Mexican  sobrero,  a  gay  necktie  loosely  knotted 
and  lying  snugly  under  the  rolling  collar  of  his  gray 
flannel  shirt,  or  a  pair  of  long  riding-boots  of  excep- 
tional make.  All  this  finery,  however,  was  reserved  for 
other  places  than  the  ranch,  and  other  Occasions  than 
the  days  passed  there.  The  most  cynical  of  "old-timers" 
found  nothing  to  criticize  in  his  display  thereof  when  he 
rode  into  Pueblo  for  a  day  of  combined  business  and 
pleasure ;  and,  in  a  way,  they  felt  a  local  pride  in  one 
who  could  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  from  such  a 
Sir  Hubert  as  Bronco  Sam,  and  at  the  same  time  be, 
by  the  canons  of  that  longitude,  a  very  respectable 
"swell."  More  than  one  young  lady  member  of  some 
party  of  "personally  conducted"  tourists  had  looked  ad- 
miringly at  him  from  the  windows  of  the  Denver  Pull- 
man as  he  sat  on  his  horse  near  the  station  platform; 
and  the  landlord  of  the  Arcade  Saloon  was  understood 
to  have,  in  a  rare  interval  of  sobriety,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  such  an  exhibition  was  good  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  region.  "Why,"  said  he,  "thar  aint  no 
two  ways  about  it.  When  them  thar  tenderfeet  an' 
fancy  tourists  sees  an  outfit  like  thet  they'll  kind  o' 
think  ranchin'  is  a  boss  business,  an'  it'll  put  'em  up  to 


comin'  out  here  an'  buyin'  land,  an'  startin'  a  boom  in 
ranches,  an'  helpin'  trade.  Yer  see,  they'll  think  all 
ranchmen  is  like  him,  an'  they'll  get  mighty  badly  left; 
but  thet  aint  your  funeral  nor  mine.  Say,  young  feller, 
what'll  yer  take?     Nothin'.     Wa'al,  suit  yerself." 

Three  miles  above  the  ranch  where  Jack  lived  was 
another,  of  rather  better  character  as  regarded  its  build- 
ings, which  stood  close  to  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It 
belonged  to  a  man  named  Simpson.  Most  people  liked 
him ;  few  knew  him  well.  There  was  a  vague  impres- 
sion abroad  that  Simpson  had  a  history,  and  that  his 
ownership  of  a  Western  ranch  was  but  an  episode  in  a 
life  far  different  from  that  to  which  most  of  his  neigh- 
bors had  been  born ;  but  there  was  that  about  him  which 
repelled  inquisitiveness.  His  cattle  were  numerous  and 
in  good  condition;  he  was  active  and  efficient  in  the 
roundup,  but  his  patronage  of  the  Arcade  Saloon  was  of 
the  scantiest,  and  he  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  the 
making  up  of  what  in  another  and  more  formal  state  of 
society  would  have  been  a  visiting  list.  Those,  however, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Simpson's  Ranch 
had  much  to  say  of  a  wife  who  often  wore  "store 
clothes"  and  of  a  daughter  of  about  nineteen — as  pretty 
a  girl,  it  was  reported,  as  had  ever  been  seen  from  Den- 
ver down  to  Cucharas  and  as  bright  as  the  sunlight  on 
the  plains.  Not  many  had  seen  her;  fewer  still  knew 
her ;  yet  her  fame  had  gone  abroad.  She  was  graciously 
idealized ;  she  was  held  to  belong,  in  a  sense,  to  the 
region;  and  there  was  not  a  cowboy  on  the  range  who 
would  not  have  broken  a  lance  (or  what  was  far  more 
practical,  emptied  his  six-shooter)  as  her  champion. 

Among  the  visitors  at  Simpson's  Ranch  we  may  be 
sure  that  Jack  Reynolds  was  numbered.  His  first  visit 
was  made  at  a  notable  time  in  its  history.  Two  days 
before  (stopping  to  return  a  horse  which  he  had  found 
straying)  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  family. 
Simpson  himself  had  suddenly  gone  away.  He  had'been 
in  Pueblo,  and  the  postmaster  stated  at  the  Arcade 
that  he  had  received  a  large  and  thick  letter,  but  he 
was  a  little  misty  as  to  the  postmark.  That  night  Simp- 
son departed.  Some  people  thought  he  rode  a  little 
to  the  northward  and  took  a  train  at  a  small  station. 
A  theory  that  he  secreted  himself  in  a  freight  car  also 
found  supporters.  But  one  individual,  and  he  was 
half  inebriated,  had  suggested  suicide,  and  he  had  been 
promptly  ejected  from  the  saloon  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion. 

Months  and  months  had  passed,  and  Simpson  had  not 
appeared.  Wonder  grew  as  to  his  whereabouts ;  much 
curiosity  was  engendered  as  to  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  his  familv,  and  no  little  effort  was  made  to 
gratify  this  curiosity.  Whatever  the  wife  and  daughter, 
thus  seemingly  deserted,  may  have  felt,  however,  they 
gave  no  sign  to  visitors.  No  one  was  there  half  so 
often  as  Jack  Reynolds,  and  there  was  a  general,  if  un- 
spoken, sentiment  abroad  that  this  was  as  it  should  be ; 
also  that  it  would  be  alike  improper  and  futile  to  seek 
for  any  information  about  Simpson  from  him.  No  bet- 
ter test,  indeed,  could  there  be  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  than  this  rare  self-abnegation. 

Again  several  months  passed,  and  still  there  ap- 
peared no  Simpson.  His  neighbors  were  more  puzzled, 
more  curious,  more  hopelessly  in  the  dark,  than  ever, 
and  they  began  to  feel  aggrieved.  Bronco  Sam  had 
been  voicing  this  sentiment,  in  conversation  with  his 
assistant,  when  he  made  the  declaration  with  which  this 
story  opens,   and  which   was  preceded  by  another. 

"I  jest  tell  yer,"  said  he,  "that  when  a  man  lights  out 
and  leaves  sech  a  good-appearin'  wife  an'  sech  a  pooty 
little  gal  ez  is  up  to  Simpson's,  an'  don't  send  'em  no 
word,  it's  playin'  it  down  pretty  low  on  'em,  onless  he's 
got  a  blamed  good  reason  for  a-doin'  so." 

That  he  would  discuss  this  point  with  Jack  was  not 
probable.  They  talked  of  cattle  and  the  season's  pros- 
pects, and  there  was  no  word  of  Simpson  during  the 
plain  supper  or  the  placid  pipe-smoking  which  followed. 
When  they  "turned  in"  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  during 
the  night  there  came  a  gale  of  wind  which  almost  shook 
the  house.  It  was  in  the  gray  of  early  morning  that  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  door  brought  all  three  men  to 
their  feet  alert  in  an  instant.  Jack  was  the  first  at  the 
door  and  opened  it.  A  man  stood  there  holding  the 
bridle  of  a  panting  horse.  His  words  were  few  and  to 
the  point.  There  had  been  a  storm  and  cloudburst  in 
the  mountains ;  the  great  reservoir  which  fed  the  irri- 
gating ditches  was  in  imminent  peril ;  there  would  be  a 
terrible  "washout"  in  the  valley. 

"Have  you  warned  them  at  Simpson's?"  asked  Jack, 
breathlessly. 

"No;  I  came  the  other  way." 

Bronco  Sam  had  his  eye  on  Jack's  face,  and  saw  the 
color  leave  it.     He  rose  to  the  occasion  in  an  instant. 

"Yer  kin  do  it,  my  boy,"  said  he ;  "but  jest  yer  ride 
like  hell.  Git  yer  boots  on,  an.  I'll  have  the  saddle  on 
Comanche." 

In  five  minutes  Jack,  with  his  head  bent  to  the  blast, 
was  spurring  his  horse  wildly  up  the  valley. 


There  was  nothing  resthetic  about  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  Simpson's  Ranch.  The  architecture  of  the 
house  was  of  the  early  cowboy  period,  with  suggestions 
of  that  of  the  mining  camp.  There  was  a  severe  sim- 
plicity about  the  roughly  hewn  logs  which  made  up  the 
walls,  and  although  the  freaks  of  fashion  bring  many 
queer  things  into  use,  the  plastering  of  the  crevices 
with  adobe  has  not  yet  been  naturalized  into  polite 
neighborhoods.  Never,  however,  should  the  wise 
traveler  in  the  West  and  Southwest  judge  of  the  kernel 
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by  the  shell,  of  the  interior  by  the  exterior.  Both  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  her  daughter  possessed  the  rare  and 
charming  "gift  of  practical  management"  which  Haw- 
thorne has  ascribed  to  little  Pheebe  in  "The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables."  "It  is  a  kind  of  natural  magic,"  he 
says,  "that  enables  these  favored  ones  to  bring  out  the 
hidden  capabilities  of  things  around  them;  and  par- 
ticularly to  give  a  look  of  comfort  and  habitableness  to 
any  place  which  for  however  brief  a  period  may  happen 
to  be  their  home." 

So  did  cheap  and  simple  material  take  new  character 
and  virtue  from  their  hands;  so  were  rough  walls  hid- 
den by  chintz  of  tasteful  pattern  and  homogeneous  tint; 
so  did  refinement  supply  the  place  of  costly  equipment. 
Jack  Reynolds  realized  all  this  the  first  time  he  entered 
the  building.  To  be  sure,  he  saw  it  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  daughter  of  the  house  had  come  out  to  meet  him 
as  he  approached.  When  she  saw  it  was  her  own 
favorite  horse  he  had  brought  home  her  face  lighted  up 
with  a  smile  which  went  straight  to  his  heart.  Before 
his  visit  came  to  an  end  he  discovered  that  her  name 
was  Edith.  What  more  he  discovered  about  her  no  one 
but  himself  would  know ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  pleasant,  for  he  arrived  at  his  home  in 
the  highest  of  spirits.  He  counted  the  days  till  he 
thought  he  might  call  again,  and  he  made  them  as  few 
as  he  possibly  could.  It  was  strong  evidence  of  Bronco 
Sam's  partiality  for  his  young  friend  that  he  took  but 
mild  exception  to  what  must  surely  be  a  distraction  to 
an  embryo  cowboy ;  but  then  Sam  himself  had  seen  the 
young  lady,  and  her  grace  and  sweetness  had  made  an 
impression  on  even  his  case-hardened  sensibilities. 

"Thar  aint  no  kind  o'  use  in  talking  about  it,"  said 
he;  "it's  human  natur'.  I'm  an  old  man  now,  but  I  was 
young  once  myself,  an'  I  know.  He's  a  fellow  that's 
got  sand,  an'  she's  a  real  good-appearin'  gal,  an'  I  allow 
it  aint  no  one's  business  but  their's." 

The  road  up  the  valley  was  narrow  and  rough ;  one 
side  was  often  much  higher  than  the  other ;  the  prickly 
cactus  bushes  trenched  on  it ;  and  many  furrows  and 
holes  lay  as  pitfalls  before  the  rider.  All  riders,  how- 
ever, had  not  such  horses  as  Comanche.  He  knew  what 
was  expected  of  him.  With  a  splendid  stride  he  went 
over  the  difficult  path  as  if  over  English  turf,  clearing 
the  treacherous  gully  with  a  spring,  swerving  to  avoid 
that  pile  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  evening's  rains, 
leaving  one  landmark  after  another  in  the  headlong 
course.  They  talk  to  this  day  of  the  time  in  which  he 
made  the  distance. 

Jack  sat  him  like  the  good  horseman  he  was.  His  ex 
citement  was  intense,  but  every  faculty  seemed  under 
perfect  control.  One  thinks  and  remembers  at  such 
times  with  unwonted  quickness  and  vividness.  Not 
knowing  what  duty  or  peril  awaited  him,  nerved  for 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  still  found  himself  wondering" 
whether  Sam  and  the  other  man  could  get  the  horses 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Then  he  thought,  for  what  seemed 
to  him  a  long  time,  but  was  probably  a  few  seconds,  of 
his  far-away  home.  Then  the  absorbing  theme  of  what 
he  must  soon  encounter  took  the  place  of  all  else.  The 
horse  began  to  breathe  a  little  hard,  but  his  pace  never 
slackened.  At  one  time  Jack  fancied  he  heard  hoofs 
behind  him,  but  he  dismissed  the  idea  as  absurd.  The 
next  moment  he  saw  something  which  made  his  heart 
beat  fast.  What  had  shown  itself  in  the  gray  light  of 
dawn  as  a  slender,  turbid  rill  was  now  a  large  stream, 
and  growing  higher  every  moment.  Instinctively  he 
called  to  his  horse.  Faster  the  noble  animal  sped  on; 
the  water  was  around  his  feet.  There  was  a  turn  in 
the  valley  where  it  narrowed ;  a  surging  torrent  reached 
his  knees  as  he  rounded  the  point  of  the  cliff.  In  five 
minutes  he  slackened  his  pace,  for  there,  parting  the 
flood  which  eddied  around  it,  tugged  and  tore  at  it, 
hurled  logs,  and  stumps,  and  tree-trunks  at  it,  was 
Simpson's  Ranch,  and  at  the  window  on  the  lower  side 
was  Edith. 

In  the  lee,  as  it  were,  of  the  house,  the  water  was 
comparatively  quiet  and  shallow.  In  a  second  he  was 
at  the  window,  the  horse  standing  still,  with  heaving 
flanks  and  laboring,  breath.  There  was  scant  time  for 
ceremony,  but  the  expression  of  joy  on  the  girl's  face 
told  its  story,  and  he  managed  to  reach  her  hand  with 
his.  Only  a  few  words  passed  at  first.  Her  mother 
had  spent  the  night  with  a  sick  child  at  a  ranch  on  the 
hill.  At  daybreak,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  "wash- 
out," the  hands  had  gone  to  look  after  the  stock,  and 
the  Mexican  woman  to  escort  her  mother  back.  Then 
the  flood  had  come  suddenly  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Jack  always  said  his  plan  of  rescue  was  a  pure  in- 
spiration. At  the  right,  separated  from  the  house  by  a 
wide  and  deep  torrent,  the  ground  sloped  from  a  mesa. 
Could  he  reach  that  slope?  He  looked  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  the  horse  barely  maintaining  his 
footing.  Half-way  up  the  slope,  and  a  few  rods  above 
the  house,  stood  the  stout  stump  of  a  cedar,  and  his 
lariat  hung  at  his  saddle-bow.  How  he  blessed  his 
practice  with  it !  The  first  cast  was  successful ;  the 
loop  lay  over  the  stump,  and  a  pull  tightened  it.  In 
a  moment  he  was  back  at  the  window ;  in  another  Edith, 
stepping  from  the  sill,  sat  behind  him  and  clung  to  him. 
Again  he  guided  Comanche  to  the  corner;  he  wound 
the  lariat  around  the  pommel  of  the  Mexican  saddle. 
He  drew  a  long  breath  and  he  rode  into  the  torrent. 
The  thoroughbred  was  swept  off  his  feet  before  he  had 
gone  ten  yards,  but  he  swam  strongly  and  boldly ;  the 
lariat  was  taut  as  a  bowstring,  but  it  held.  It  seemed 
an  hour  before  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  reached. 
His  heart  beat  fast;  the  girl  said  nothing,  but  he  felt 


her  clasp  tighten ;  and  still  the  horse  swam  on,  and  the 
torrent,  balked  by  the  stout  lariat  of  its  prey,  actually 
aided  their  escape.  They  neared  the  slope ;  Comanche 
gained  his  footing ;  they  were  saved !  Jack  had  never 
taken  his  eyes  off  the  horse's  head  and  the  knot  on  the 
pommel,  and  he  had  not  seen  a  stalwart,  bearded  man 
gallop  down  the  slope  and  jumo  from  his  horse  just 
before  they  gained  the  land.  Now,  to  his  amazement, 
this  man  lifted  Edith  from  Comanche  and  folded  her  in 
his  arms.     Shortly  he  raised  his  head. 

"You  needn't  look  so  sort  o'  surprised,  young  feller." 
said  he;  "you  bet  it's  all  right.  I  haven't  got  a  card- 
case  about  me,  but  my  name's  Simpson,  and — and " 

His  manner  changed  in  a  second.  "(Sod  bless  you  for 
as  plucky  and  clever  a  thing  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
He  &  ill  bless  you,  too,  for  you've  saved  the  life  of  my 
little  girl,  that's  the  apple  of  my  eye."  Still  clasping 
his  daughter  tightly  with  his  left  arm,  he  wrung  Jack's 
hand,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

Just  then,  with  many  a  crack  and  groan,  and  almost, 
one  wouid  say,  a  cry  of  distress,  Simpson's  ranch-house 
was  torn  from  its  frail  foundations  and  swept  down  the 
valley. 

"Never  mind;  let  her  go,"  cried  he.  "I'll  buy  a  dozen 
blamed  old  shanties  like  that  for  you  tomorrow,  if  you 
want  'em." 

Next  day  all  the  neighborhood  knew  that  Simpson 
had  come  back  and  why  he  went  away;  how  the  partner 
who  had  defrauded  and  nearly  ruined  him  years  before 
had  written  him  from  his  sick-bed  in  his  refuge  in  Mani- 
toba ;  how  he  had  made  restitution ;  how  Simpson  had 
been  for  months  beyond  the  regions  of  mails  and  tele- 
graphs ;  how  he  had  come  home  and  ridden  up  the  valley 
behind  Jack. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  ahead  of  me,"  he  told  him. 
"Of  course  it  was  my  horse  you  heard ;  but  I  knew  a 
short-cut  to  the  mesa,  and  turned  off  by  it ;  but  you 
were  too  quick  for  me.  Oh,  yes,  I  know;  it's  all  right. 
I  wouldn't  cross  the  little  girl,  anyway.  If  she's  willing. 
I  am ;  and  if  she's  going  to  leave  her  old  father,  I'm 
mighty  glad  she's  going  to  have  a  man  to  take  care  of 
her  that's  got  sand."  A.  A.  Hayes. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ranking  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  in 
the  world,  the  Kiel  Canal,  now  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  spots  in  the  universe,  is  not  known 
to-  the  public  at  large,  save  in  a  broad  general  way.  The 
reason  why  the  wonderful  work  of  the  German  en- 
gineer at  Kiel  was  not  made  more  widely  known  was, 
it  is  claimed,  due  mainly  to  strategic  reasons.  Last 
June,  when  the  Kaiser  formally  opened  the  new  locks 
of  the  Kiel,  built  in  connection  with  the  deepening, 
widening,  and  general  improvement  of  this  artificial 
waterway,  little  was  said  about  the  enterprise.  The 
exhaustive  scheme  of  changes  and  additions  cost  no 
less  than  $60,000,000,  or  $20,000,000  more  than  the 
original  waterway  cost,  hence  some  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  accomplished — by 
far  the  greatest  engineering  feat  so  far  carried  out  in 
Europe.  The  width  of  the  canal  at  the  bottom  has  been 
increased  from  seventy-two  to  144  feet,  its  depth  from 
twenty-nine  to  no  less  than  forty  feet,  and  its  width 
at  the  water-level  from  220  to  334  feet,  while  its 
new  locks  are  the  greatest  of  all  concrete  struc- 
tures. Then,  along  its  banks  numerous  sidings  have 
been  built  where  shipping  may  be  at  anchor, 
while  the  high-level  railway  bridges  and  roads  that 
crossed  the  channel  have  been  pulled  down  and  re- 
placed by  more  modern  and  bigger  structures  of  steel. 
As  the  world  knows,  the  Kiel  Canal  was  designed  to 
enable  the  German  fleet  to  operate  effectively  and 
quickly  in  either  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic.  When 
the  locks  at  the  entrances  became  too  small  for  the 
newer  types  of  battleships  and  cruisers  the  canal  lost 
much  of  its  military  importance,  and  it  was  decided  to 
widen  it  and  construct  greater  locks.  The  work  was 
undertaken  in  1909,  and  was  completed  fully  half  a 
year  ahead  of  schedule  time,  owing  to  the  army  of 
workmen  employed  and  organization  of  the  highest  or- 
der. At  one  time  the  entire  sixty  miles  was  a  continu- 
ous workshop.  The"  most  difficult  and  costly  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  locks. 
Each  measures  1150  feet  in  length,  148  feet  in  width, 
and  forty-six  feet  in  depth,  being  larger  in  every  way 
than  the  Panama  Canal  locks.  The  Kiel  Canal  locks  can 
be,  if  required,  converted  into  dry  docks,  there  being 
two  at  each  end. 


Bread  made  in  Alcala,  Spain,  is  of  such  exceptional 
goodness  that  the  village  is  famous  throughout  the 
country  as  "Alcala  of  the  bread-makers."  Each  loaf  is 
carefully  stamped  with  the  trademark  of  the  town  be- 
fore baking.  An  early  train  leaves  Alcala  daily  for 
Seville  and  before  daylight  long  lines  of  pannier-laden 
mules  begin  to  arrive  from  all  directions.  At  the  sta- 
tion the  panniers  are  removed  and  placed  in  freight 
cars,  the  donkeys  being  driven  into  similar  cars,  and 
mules,  drivers,  and  bread  are  all  transported  by  train 
to  Seville.  Here,  amid  scrambling,  halooing,  and  shrill 
cries,  the  animals  are  unloaded,  panniers  adjusted,  and 
the  bread-sellers  go  forth  into  the  streets  of  Seville, 
calling  their  wares  and  boasting  of  the  fineness  of  the 
Alcala  bread.  They  return  at  midday,  pack  their  empty 
panniers  into  the  cars,  drive  in  the  mules,  light  their 
cigarettes,  and  enter  the  third-class  carriages  to  be 
taken  back  to  their  home  town,  ready  for  the  following 
day's  trade.  A  charge  of  eighteen  cents  is  made  by  the 
railway  company  for  the  round-trip  of  donkey,  man,  and 
bread. 


Dr.  Archibald  M.  Fauntleroy,  surgeon  attached  to 
the  naval  hospital  at  Washington,  has  been  designated 
by  Secretary  Daniels  to  make  an  observation  tour  of 
the  war  hospitals  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England. 

General  von  Schubert,  of  whom  little  is  heard,  has 
won  great  honors  in  the  present  war.  His  official  title 
is  general  of  the  artillery  of  the  German  army,  and  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  one  person  is  due  the  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  German  artillery  has  per- 
formed the  work  mapped  out  for  it  in  the  war  thus  far. 

Alexander  Vouras,  the  new  Greek  minister  to  this 
country,  is  a  man  of  ripe  experience,  a  diplomat  of 
ability,  and  endowed  with  those  mental  attainments  and 
graces  of  heart  which  make  for  success.  He  was  here 
five  years  ago  as  secretary  to  the  Greek  legation  at 
Washington  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  charge 
d'affaires. 

Takejiro  Tokonami,  best  known  to  the  foreign  pub- 
lic as  the  promoter  of  the  three-religions  conference, 
when  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  Chris- 
tians, Shintoists,  and  Buddhists  of  Japan  to  a  common 
understanding,  is  now  the  owner  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Tokyo.  Until  recently  he  was  the  head  of  the  imperial 
railways,  and  under  his  able  management  they  made 
substantial  progress. 

Miss  Oki  Yama,  who  has  come  to  this  country  to 
complete  her  education  in  theology,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  woman  Japanese  Christian  missionary  to  take  this 
step.  She  was  converted  seven  years  ago  by  the  Catho- 
lic nuns,  under  whom  she  studied  prior  to  taking  up 
her  work,  and  for  the  last  five  years  she  has  been  teach- 
ing Christianity  to  the  natives  in  the  interior  of  Japan. 
She  will  complete  her  studies  in  Xew  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaunt,  explorer  and  author,  recently  re- 
turned to  London  after  long  and  arduous  travels  in 
China.  Her  most  remarkable  feat  was  the  journey  up 
the  River  Amur  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles,  during 
which  she  visited  the  former  convict  colony  of  Sag- 
halien,  being  the  first  Englishwoman  to  make  the  visit. 
Her  first  trip  from  England  took  her  to  Africa,  where 
she  found  material  for  her  book,  "Alone  in  West 
Africa." 

Alexander  Mitchell  Palmer,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  justice  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  in  Washington,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1909  from  the  Twenty-Sixth  District,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  appointment 
removes  an  able  and  vigorous  man  from  politics.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1893.  Banking  and  other 
large  business  interests  have  also  claimed  much  of 
his  attention. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president-emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  has  just  entered  on  his  eighty-first  year. 
His  birthday  was  quietly  passed.  A  pleasing  feature 
was  the  presence  of  eleven  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren at  a  family  gathering  at  the  Eliot  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge.  A  birthday  supper  closed  the  ob- 
servance. Dr.  Eliot  is  in  good  health,  and  his  ad- 
vancing years  do  not  seem  to  interfere  with  his  daily 
routine  of  exercise  and  literary  work. 

William  E.  Linglebach,  professor  of  modern  Euro- 
pean history  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since 
1908,  believes  that  the  ejection  of  the  Turk  from  Eu- 
rope will  not  settle  the  Near  Eastern  question,  and 
that  it  may  be  only  the  beginning  of  greater  troubles 
in  the  Balkans.  His  opinion  has  attracted  considerable 
editorial  attention  of  late.  He  is  a  native  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  he  went  to  Europe,  devoting  a  year  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  For  the  last  seventeen 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania faculty. 

Colonel  Harry  Foote  Hodges,  who  has  entered  on 
his  new  position  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  water  supply  system  and  all  river  and 
harbor  works  in  that  vicinity,  was  formerly  engineer 
of  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  is  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  class 
of  1881.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he  served  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  colonel  of  the  First  United  States 
Volunteer  Engineers.  During  the  campaign  in  Porto 
Rico  his  regiment  was  largely  concerned  with  road- 
building,  surveying,  and  constructing  defensive  works. 
In  1901-02  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment. Department  of  Cuba.  Colonel  Hodges  has 
also  directed  and  carried  out  river  improvements  in 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

Asa  G.  Candler,  who  recently  took  the  entire  issue 
of  Georgia's  state  bonds,  amounting  to  $3,500,000,  in 
competition  with  outside  bidders,  is  rated  as  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Georgia.  He  has  had  an  interesting 
career,  having  begun  life  as  a  druggist's  apprentice  at 
Cartersville  in  1870.  Three  years  later  he  moved  to 
Atlanta,  where  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  in 
which  he  became  an  owner  some  years  later.  The 
business  continued  until  disposed  of  by  sale  in  1882. 
Since  that  period  his  fortune  has  grown  enormously, 
anil  at  present  he  is  a  bank  president,  head  of  an  invest- 
ment company,  president  of  the  Witham  Cotton  Mills, 
director  in  many  corporations,  and  owner  of  n  seven- 
teen-story building  in  Atlanta.  He  is  also  pr 
the  board  of  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  fin 
mittce  of  Emory  College,  to  which  he  has  tv 
contributor. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  ■  flatterers  and  satirists  in  the  same  day.     And  yet,  for  all  this, 

^  I  they    are    necessary    beings     to     a     prince    who    would    reign 

'  despotically,  and  who  loves  glory.     They  are  the  dispensers  of 

In   mate  Thoughts. Set  Down  in  His   Journal,    and    Directed    the  honors  of  celebrity;  without  them,  there  is  no  acquiring  a 


to  His  Nephew 


Like  most  ''confessions/'  those  of  Frederick  the  Great 
are  not  of  a  startling  nature,  but  are  frank,  cynical, 
historically  valuable,  and  even  possess  a  touch  of 
humor.  Certainly  they  throw  new  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  ruler  to  whom  Carlyle  devoted  so  much  pains- 
taking attention.  The  volume  is  preceded  by  a  lengthy 
historical  introduction  of  weight,  while  following  the 
"confessions"  is  Treitschke's  "The  Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great." 

In  a  sub-chapter,  entitled  "Of  the  Manner  of  the 
Inhabitants,"  Frederick  confided  to  his  journal: 

As  to  the  women,  they  are  almost  all  fat  and  special 
breeders;  they  have  great  gentleness,  love  their  domestic  em- 
ployment, and  are  commonly  faithful  enough  to  their  hus- 
bands. As  to  the  girls,  they  enjoy  the  privileges  in  fashion  ; 
to  which  I  have  so  little  objection  that  I  have,  in  my  memoirs, 
sought  to  excuse  their  weaknesses.  I  hold  it  good  policy  to 
give  those  pretty  creatures  all  the  ease  and  freedom  that  may 
be,  to  prevent  their  learning  a  horrid  practice,  bv  means  of 
which    they   might    amuse   themselves   without    fear   of    conse-  , 'among  your  own  subjects,  and  more  yet  in  foreign  courts,  such 


solid  reputation.     They  must,  then,  be  caressed  from  our  need 
i  of  them,  and  recompensed  from  good  policy. 

As  this  is  a  profession,  or  call  it,  if  you  will,  a  trade,  that 
takes  us  off  from  the  occupations  worthy  of  the  majesty  of 
the  throne,  I  never  composed  but  when  I  have  nothing  better 
to  do  ;  and  to  give  myself  the  more  ease  in  it,  I  keep  at  my 
court  some  wits,  who  take  care  to  put  my  ideas  into  order. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Conduct  in  the  Smaller  Matters 
of  Life,"  we  find  the  old  king  penning  these  lines : 

Have  you  a  mind  to  satisfy  all  the  world  at  a  very  little 
cost?  This  is  the  secret.  Let  all  your  subjects  have  leave 
to  apply  to  yourself  directly  by  writing,  or  in  personal  au- 
dience ;  and,  according  as  you  admit  of  either  of  these,  answer 
or  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  But  this  is  the  style  you  are 
to  employ : 

"If  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  I  will  do  you  justice;  but  you 
may  also  lay  your  account  with  the  zeal  I  have  for  punishing 
calumny  and  falsity.     I  am  your  king,   F ck." 

If  they  complain,  in  person,  to  you,  hear  them  with  atten- 
tion, or  at  least  with  an  air  that  may  make  them  think  you 
have  it.  Let  your  answer  especially  be  firm  and  laconic.  Two 
letters,  or  two  verbal  answers,  in  such  a  style,  will  save  you 
from   the  importunity  of  many  complaints,    and   will  give  you 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


quences,  but  which  would  cause  a  notable  prejudice  to  the 
state.  Nay,  to  encourage  them  the  more  to  population,  I  take 
care  in  my  regiments  to  give  the  preference  to  the  fruit  of 
their  amours  ;  and,  if  the  offspring  of  an  officer,  I  make  him 
an  ensign,  and  often  raise  him  to  higher  rank  before  his 
turn. 

Dealing  with  justice  as  his  subject,  he  could  see  no 
equality  between  the  "right  of  the  monarch  and  the 
right  of  the  subject": 

To  our  subjects  we  owe  justice,  as  they  owe  respect  to  us. 
By  this,  I  mean,  dear  nephew,  that  we  must  do  justice  to  all 
men,  and  especially  to  our  subjects,  when  it  does  not  overset 
our  own  rights,  or  wound  our  own  authority  ;  for  there  ought 
to  be  no  sort  of  equality  between  the  right  of  the  monarch 
and  the  right  of  the  subject  or  slave.  But  we  must  be  firmly 
impartial  and  just  when  the  point  is  to  settle  a  matter  of 
right  between  one  subject,  whatever  he  may  be,  and  another. 
This  is  an  act  which  is  alone  enough  to  make  us  adored. 

Represent  to  yourself  Charles  I  brought  to  the  scaffold  by 
that  justice  which  the  people  implores,  and  demands  with  a 
loud  voice.  I  am  born  with  too  much  ambition  to  suffer  in 
my  dominion  any  order  that  should  cramp  my  authority,  and 
this  most  certainly  is  the  only  reason  that  obliged  me  to  make 
a  new  code  of  justice.  I  am  very  sensible  that  I  have  reduced 
the  old  dame  from  her  long  robes  to  a  jacket  and  petticoat ; 
but  I  was  afraid  of  her  sharp  sight,  as  I  knew  her  weight  with 
the  people,  and  knew,  withal,  that  princes  of  any  dexterity 
might,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  satisfying  their  am- 
bition,  make  themselves  adored. 

The  greatest  part  of  my  subjects  really  believed  that  I 
was  moved  at  the  grievances  resulting  to  them  from  chicanery, 
or  the  tedious  processes  of  the  law.  Alas  !  I  own  to  you,  nay, 
I  sometimes  blush  to  myself  for  it,  that  so  far  from  having 
had  such  a  relief  in  view,  I  am  actually  regretting  the  little 
advantages  those  processes  used  to  procure  me ;  for  the  taxes 
on  them,  and  on  the  stamped  papers  made  use  of  in  them, 
have  suffered  a  diminution,  to  the  detriment  of  my  revenues, 
near  five   hundred   thousand   livres. 

Writing  in  his  journal  of  private  politics,  Frederick 
made  this  entry: 

When  I  came  to  be  king,  I  appeared  the  soldier,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  poet;  I  lay  upon  straw,  I  ate  ammunition-bread  at 
the  head  of  my  camp;  I  drank  very  little  before  my  subjects, 
and  appeared  to  have  a  contempt  for  women. 

As  for  my  personal  conduct,  it  is  this:  in  my  journeys  I 
always  go  without  a  guard,  and  travel  night  and  day ;  my 
train  is  far  from  numerous,  but  well  chosen.  My  carriage  is 
plain,  but  then  it  is  hung  upon  special  easy  springs,  and  I 
sleep  in  it  as  well  as  in  my  bed. 

I  seem  to  have  no  nicety  about  my  eating  and  drinking.  A 
lacquey,  a  cook,  a  confectioner,  are  all  the  menials  I  have  for 
providing  my  table.  I  order  my  own  dinner  myself,  and  it  is 
not  what  I  acquit  myself  the  worst  of,  as  I  know  the  country  ; 
and  whatever  I  call  for,  of  wild  game,  of  fish,  or  butcher's 
meat,  it  is  always  sure  to  be  of  the  best  produce  of  the  land. 

When  I  come  to  a  place  of  inhabitants,  I  have  always  a 
fatigued  air,  and  show  myself  to  the  people  in  a  very  -shabby 
surtout  and   a   wig  ill   combed. 

These  are  trifles,  but  trifles  that  often  make  a  marvelous  im- 
pression. I  give  audience  to  the  whole  universe,  except  to 
priests,  ministers  of  the  church,  and  monks  ;  as  those  gentry 
are  used  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  distance,  I  hear  them 
from  my  window  ;  a  page  receives  them,  and  makes  my  com- 
pliments to  them  at  the  door.  In  everything  I  say,  I  affect 
the  air  of  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  my  sub- 
jects ;  I  ask  questions  of  the  nobility,  of  citizens,  of  me- 
chanics, and  enter  with  them  into  the  minutest  particulars. 

That  he  moved  among  his  people  with  a  special  mo- 
tive in  view  is  candidly  related: 

Hitherto  it  has  been  believed  by  the  world  that  it  is  the 
stark  love  and  kindness  I  bear  to  my  subjects  that  engages 
me  to  visit  my  dominions  as  often  as  I  possibly  can.  I  like 
to  leave  that  same  world  in  quiet  possession  of  that  idea  ; 
but  there  enters  very  little  of  the  reality  of  such  a  motive 
into  that  trouble  I  give  myself;  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  it,  and  this  is  the  reason. 

My  kingdom  is  despotic,  consequently  I,  who  am  the  pos- 
sessor of  it,  am  alone  in  charge  of  it.  If  I  did  not  make,  at 
times,  a  tour  of  inspection  through  my  dominions,  my  gov- 
ernors would  put  themselves  in  my  place,  and  would,  little  by 
little,  divest  themselves  of  their  principles  of  obedience,  and 
adopt  in  their  stead  those  of  independence. 

Besides,  as  my  orders  can  not  be  other  than  stern  and  ab- 
solute, those  who  represent  me  would  usurp  the  same  tone 
of  tyranny.  Whereas,  by  visiting  my  kingdom  from  time  to 
time,  I  am  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  abuses  that 
may  have  been  committed  of  the  powers  intrusted  by  me,  and 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  such  as  might  other- 
wise take  it  into  their  head  to  transgress  them. 

Add  to  these  reasons,  that  of  making  my  subjects  believe 
that  I  come  familiarly  among  them  purely  to  receive  their 
complaints  and  to  redress  their  grievances. 

As  for  literature,  Frederick  certainly  could  not  be 
said  '.o  love  it  for  itself  alone: 

I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  acquire  a  reputation 
in  literature,  and,  in  that,  have  been  more  successful  than  Car- 
din»'.   Richelieu,    for,   thank   God,    I    pass   for   an   author;    but,  I 
bet   een  you  and  me,  and  not  to  let  it  ro  any  farther,  they  I  nected  turbines,  but   instead   the   power  will  be  trans- 
damned  set  of  people,  those  they  call  wits.    They  are  in-    mitted  to  the  propellers  through  slow-speed  motors,  a 

£d f  of  Jre^LJ^inVffn^.lr5^^  the  ^ef   m*    scheme  which  will  obviate  much  of  the  strain  upon  the 
m    ionu   or   greatness,    tvrants   in    their   opinions,    implacable  .     -  r 

ies,   inconstant   friends,   difficult   to  live  with,   and  often  '  crank-shafts. 


an  air  of  simplicity,  and'  of  descending  into  particulars,   as  in 
point  of  character  makes  the  fortune  of  kings. 

I  am  well  assured,  dear  nephew,  that  on  the  credit  of  two 
letters  of  this  kind,  actually  extant  in  those  countries  which 
the  French  took  in  1757,  I  passed  among  them  for  a  king  the 
most  popular,  the  most  plain-dealing,  and  the  most  equitable, 
that  ever  was  or  could  be. 

In  private  Frederick  preferred  French  dishes,  but  in 
public  he  took  pains  to  create  the  impression  that  none 
but  a  German  could  serve  him: 

I  love  good  eating,  good  wines,  coffee,  and  even  spirituous 
cordials,  and  yet  my  subjects  believe  me  the  most  abstemious 
king  in  the  universe.  When  I  eat  in  public,  it  is  my  German 
cook  that  dresses  my  dinner ;  but  when  I  am  snug  in  my  little 
private  apartments,  I  have  a  French  cook  who  does  his  best 
to  humor  my  palate,  which,  I  must  confess,  is  rather  of  the 
nicest.  Philosophers  may  say  what  they  will,  with  all  their 
lessons,  but  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  very  well  deserve  that 
we  should  spare  them  a  couple  of  hours  a  day ;  for,  in  fact, 
what  would  our  existence  be  without  them  ? 

I  could  take  a  pleasure  in  play,  but  I  can  not  bring  myselt 
to  a  habit  of  enduring  to  lose.  Besides,  play  is  the  looking- 
glass  of  the  soul ;  and  this  does  not  at  all  do  for  me,  for  I 
do  not  much  care  that  any  one  should  look  into  mine. 

I  love  theatrical  entertainments  extremely,  and  especially 
music ;  but  I  find  the  Opera  cursedly  dear,  and  the  pleasure 
I  take  in  hearing  a  fine  voice  or  a  good  violin  would  be  much 
more  lively  and  pure  if  it  did  not  cost  me  so  much  money.- 

Shrewd  and  calculating,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
wrote : 

After  mature  reflection  upon  the  subject,  I  have  made  the 
following  system.  I  have  accustomed  my  soldiers  to  do  with- 
out bread,  meat,  and  wine,  and  I  have  allowed  them  to  get 
their  subsistence  from  the  peasants,  and  I  have  made  no 
comissariat  except  when  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 

Since  everything  was  under  the  administration,  every  econ- 
omy was  to  my  profit.  When  a  regiment  arrived  at  a  town, 
the  citizens  were  obliged  to  support  it  for  several  days.  I 
divided  the  profits  with  my  soldiers.  I  gave  them  three  sous 
and  I  kept  back  two,  for  the  bread  which  they  had  to  take 
from  my  magazines. 

When  an  army  was  advancing  and  it  did  without  bread  for 
a  day,  it  was  so  much  profit  to  me.  By  this  arrangement  I 
gained  not  only  sometimes  as  much  as  six  weeks'  provisions 
in  a  year,  but  I  could  also  risk  forced  marches,  because  I 
need  not  fear  that  doing  without  bread  for  one  or  two  days 
would  make  the  array  complain. 

After  reading  all  that  Frederick  has  to  say,  one  is 
left  to  wonder  if  he  did  not  at  times  smile  to  himself 
at  the  status  of  kings,  and  especially  at  the  thought  of 
the  divinity  of  their  appointment.  He  knew  his  limita- 
tions, and  candidly  confides  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
street,  a  stout  "bluff"  often  carried  a  situation  which 
in  the  end  added  to  his  glory.  The  work  is  not  to  be 
read  lightly  or  with  haste,  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
matter  accompanying  the  book,  it  is  "the  origin  of  Von 
Bernhardrs  gospel  of  inhumanity."  The  "confessions" 
themselves  are  edited  with  a  topical  and  historical  in- 
troduction by  Douglas  Sladen,  and  blunt  and  cynical, 
with  their  bearing  on  more  recent  history,  they  will  be 
found  worthy  of  careful  study.  They  are  documents  of 
permanent  historical  value.  The  life  of  Frederick,  writ- 
ten with  care  and  good  judgment,  rounds  out  the  volume 
in  a  manner  most  acceptable. 

The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia.  Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 


Within  two  years  the  first  electrically  driven  battle- 
ship, the  California,  will  take  the  sea,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  navy.  While  coal  will  be  used 
to  generate  steam,  yet  steam  will  have  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  propulsion  of  the  ship.  The  turbines 
through  which  it  forces  its  way  will  drive  huge  electric 
generators,  and  the  current  thus  produced  will  be  led 
to  the  vessel's  stern,  where  it  will  turn  the  propellers 
by  means  of  enormous  electric  motors.  The  function 
of  the  electricity,  therefore,  is  that  of  short-distance 
power-transmission,  and  its  advantage  will  be  that  it 
does  away  with  the  huge  and  costly  steel  shafting. 
Turbo-generators  of  the  same  type  now  in  successful 
operation  on  shore  will  be  used.  Requirements  call  for 
twenty-two  knots,  but  it  is  believed  the  California  will 
exceed  this  by  an  appreciable  margin.  The  California 
will  rank  as  the  largest  battleship  yet  constructed  for 
this  country,  and  will  have  a  length  of  624  feet,  with  a 
displacement  of  32,000  tons.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the   electrical   installation   there   will  be   no  direct-con- 


What  the  Bullets  Sang. 
O  joy  of  creation 
To  be! 

0  rapture  to   fly 

And  be   free  ! 
Be  the  battle  lost  or  won. 
Though  its  smoke  shall  hide  the  sun, 

1  shall  find  my  love — the  one 
Born  for  me ! 

I  shall  know  him  where  he  stands 

All  alone. 
With  the  power  in  his  hands 

Not  overthrown  ; 
I  shall  know  him  by  his  face, 
By  his  godlike  front  and  grace  ; 
I  shall  hold  for  a  space 

All  my  own ! 

It  is  he — O  my  love ! 

So  bold ! 
It  is  I — all  thy  love 

Foretold  ! 
It  is  I.     O  love !     What  bliss  ! 
Dost  thou  answer  to  my  kiss  ? 
O  sweetheart !     What  is  this 

Lieth  there  so  cold?       — Bret  Harte. 


In  the  Sierras. 
The  rocks  loom  o'er  the  tranquil  vale 

Like  ruins  vast  and  hoary; 
Each  gray  old  turret  has  its  tale, 

Each  seam  and  scar  its  story. 

A  hundred  centuries  have  penned, 

Upon  those   time-stained   pages, 
A  secret  lore,  that  is  not  kenned 

By  wisest  seers  and  sages. 

The  fire,  the  frost,  perchance  the  storms 

Of  some  primeval  ocean, 
Have  worn  and  torn  these  ragged  forms, 

This   petrified   commotion. 

The  years  have  softened  all  the  scene, 
The  winds  have  sown  the  grasses  ; 

And  sun  and  rain  have  clothed  with  green 
The  naked  slopes  and  passes. 

Here,  on  the  granite  crags,  I  lie, 
Lulled  by  the  wind's  low  wailing; 

And  watch  against  the  distant  sky 
The   eagle  slowly  sailing. 

The  silver  moon,  with  mellow  ray. 

Across  yon  spur  is  drifting  ; 
The  roseate  tints  of  dying  day 

Along  the  west  are  shifting. 

The  gray  mist  gathers  in  the  gorge. 
Where  bright  cascades  are  flowing ; 

While,  like  the  gleam  of  lighted  forge, 
The  snow-crowned  peaks  are  glowing. 

Rare  pictures,  born   of  sun  and  shade. 

Come  with  the  evening  shadows ; 
Xight  nestles   in  the  silent  glade, 

And  veils  the  emerald  meadows. 

Above,   the  moaning  pine  trees  stand ; 

Below,   the   shining  river; 
Uncovered,   in   this  temple  grand, 

I    worship    God,    the   Giver. 

— Lucius  Harwood  Foote. 


Fate. 
Two   shall  be  bojn  the  whole  wide  world  apart 
And  speak  in  different  tongues  and  have  no  thought 
Each   of   the   other's   being,    and  no  heed: 
And  these  o'er  unknown  seas  to  unknown  lands 
Shall   cross,   escaping  wTreck,    defying  death, 
And   all  unconsciously  shape  every   act 
And  bend  each  wandering  step   to  this  one  end, 
That,   one  day,  out  of  darkness  they  shall  meet 
And  read  life's  meaning  in  each   other's  eyes. 

And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way  of  life 
So  nearly  side  by  side  that  should  one  turn 
Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right 
They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged  face  to  face 
And  yet,  with  wistful  eyes  that  never  meet, 
With  groping  hands  that  never  clasp,  and  lips 
Calling  in  vain  to   ears  that  never  hear. 
They  seek  each   other  all  their  weary  days 
And  die  unsatisfied — and  this  is  Fate  ! 

— Susan  Marr  Spalding. 


Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief. 
O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright ; 
The  woods  and  the  glens,   from  the  towers  which  we  see, 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

O,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows. 

It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose  ; 

Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red, 

Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 

O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,   the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall   be  broken  by  trumpet   and  drum  ; 
Then,  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with   manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Ah,  Sweet  Is  Tipperary. 
Ah,    sweet  is  Tipperary   in   the  springtime   of  the   year, 

When  the  hawthorn's  whiter  than  the  snow. 
When  the  feathered  folk  assemble  and  the  air  is  all  a-tremble 

With  their  singing,  and  their  winging  to  and  fro  ; 
When  queenly   Slieve-na-mon  puts  her  verdant  vesture  on, 

And  smiles  to  hear  the  news  the  breezes  bring; 
When   the  sun   begins  to  glance  on  the   rivulets  that   dance — 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary'  in  the  spring! 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  the  mists  are  rising  from  the  lea, 
When  the  Golden  Vale  is  smiling  with  a  beauty  all  beguiling 

And  the  Suir  goes  crooning  to  the  sea  ; 
When  the  shadows  and  the  showers  only  multiply  the  flowers 

That  the  lavish  hand  of  May  will  fling ; 
When  iu  unfrequented  ways,  fair  music  softly  plays — 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring  ! — Denis  A.  McCarthy. 


April  3,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL. 


E.    Alexander    Powell   Writes     Another    Travel     Book    and 
Falls  in  Love  with  California. 


"At  the  End  of  the  Trail,"  the  latest  travel  book  by 
E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  is  given  added  value 
to  the  West  from  the  fact  that  before  writing  it  Mr. 
Powell  had  visited  about  every  known  part  of  the  globe. 
This  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  comparisons  which 
are  nearly  all  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Slope  as  a  place 
of  either  temporary  or  permanent  residence.  Especially 
he  falls  under  the  spell  of  California,  which  he  regards 
as  an  earthly  paradise.  Incidentally  he  justly  rebukes 
Calif ornians  for  not  being  willing  to  let  their  country 
stand  on  its  own  merits'  instead  of  using  comparative 
names  for  its  attractions.  He  took  the  "Netherlands 
Route"  to  Sacramento.  Xot  only  is  there  no  resem- 
blance between  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  Holland 
canals,  he  declares,  but  the  California  trip  is  superior 
in  every  way.  It  needs  no  borrowed  name.  In  a  like 
spirit  he  criticizes  the  bromidian  "boosters"  who  have 
dubbed  Santa  Barbara  "Our  American  Mentone." 
"Why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,''  he  asks,  "should  thai 
enchanted  littoral  which  stretches  from  Coronado  to 
Monterey  be  called  'Our  Italy'?"  The  Sierra  Nevada, 
he  truthfully  declares,  is  cheapened  by  labeling  it  "the 
American  Alps." 

Mr.  Powell  gathered  the  material  for  this  book  on 
an  automobile  journey  that  extended  from  New  Mexico 
to  Alaska.  It  was  not  a  hurried  trip,  but  leisurely 
enough  to  give  him  time  to  pick  up  a  wonderful  amount 
of  information  about  the  sections  through  which  he 
passed.  He  has  two  faculties  valuable  to  a  recorder  of 
travels:  he  is  able  to  pick  up  great  quantities  of  facts 
and  equally  able  to  condense  them  into  small  space. 
He  has  a  graphic  style,  and  some  of  his  descriptions 
of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  are  almost  felici- 
tous. To  the  average  reader,  what  Mr.  Powell  writes 
about  New  Mexico  will  be  a  revelation.  As  he  says, 
the  general  impression  is  that  that  young  state  is  mostly 
desert.  It  was,  once.  But  irrigation  has  changed  it 
into  a  fertile  country  in  which  farmers  who  employ  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  make  much  money.  He  says 
that  a  number  of  sturdy  young  Englishmen  are  making 
fortunes  in  the  former  desert,  then  gives  an  amusing 
picture  of  what  happened  to  a  group  of  Britishers  of 
an  opposite  type: 

A  few  years  ago  an  English  syndicate  purchased  a  Spanish 
grant  of  some  two  million  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Raton  and 
sent  out  a  complete  equipment  of  British  managers,  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  butlers,  valets,  men-sen-ants,  lodge-keepers, 
gardeners,  coachmen,  and  other  functionaries,  not  to  mention 
coaches,  tandem  carts,  a  pack  of  foxhounds,  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  sporting  life.  A  man  who  witnessed  their  de- 
trainment  at  Raton  told  me  that  it  was  more  fun  than  watch- 
ing the  unloading  of  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.  It  was  a 
great  life  those  Englishmen  lived  while  it  lasted — tea  at  four 
every  afternoon,  evening  clothes  for  dinner,  and  then  a  few 
rubbers  of  bridge — but  it  ended  in  the  property  being  taken 
over  at  a  forced  sale  by  a  group  of  hard-hearted  Hollanders, 
who  harnessed  the  four-in-hands  to  plows,  used  the  tandem 
carts  for  hauling  wood,  set  the  hounds  to  churning  butter,  and 
are  making  the  place  pay  dividends  regularly. 

Mr.  Powell  has  spent  much  time  among  the  Pueblo  or 
cliff-dwelling  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  writes  fasci- 
natingly of  them.  He  tells  of  the  hill  city  of  Acoma 
and  the  pyramid  Pueblo  of  Taos,  and  of  "a  city  of  the 
dead"  in  the  Rita  de  los  Frijoles.    Of  the  latter  he  says: 

You  must  picture  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  as  an  immensely 
leng  and  narrow  canon — so  narrow  that  Rube  Marquard  could 
probably  pitch  a  stone  across — with  walls  as  steep  and  smooth 
and  twice  as  high  as  those  of  the  Flatiron  Building.  Then 
you  must  picture  the  lower  face  of  this  rocky  wall  as  being 
literally  honeycombed  by  thousands — and  when  I  say  thou- 
sands I  do  not  mean  hundreds — of  windows  and  doors  and 
port-holes  and  apertures  and  other  openings  to  caves  hol- 
lowed from  the  soft  rock  of  the  cliffs.  It  is  a  city  of  the  dead, 
silent  as  a  mausoleum,  mysterious  as  the  lines  of  the  hand, 
older  than  recorded  history'-  The  once  populous  city  con- 
sisted of  a  single  street,  twelve  miles  long,  its  cave-dwellings, 
which  were  reached  by  ladders  or  by  steps  cut  in  the  soft 
tufa,  rising  above  each  other,  tier  on  tier,  like  some  Gar- 
gantuan apartment  building.  Such' portions  of  the  face  of  the 
cliff  as  are  not  perforated  with  doors  and  windows  are  em- 
bellished with  pictographs,  many  of  them  in  an  extraordinary 
slate  of  preservation,  which,  if  the  sight-seeing  public  only 
knew  it,  are  as  interesting  and  far  more  perplexing  than  the 
wall-paintings  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  On  the 
floor  of  the  valley  the  archaeologists  have  laid  bare  the  ruins 
of  a  circular  community  house  which,  when  viewed  from 
above,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  the- 
atre at  Taormina,  while  on  the  Puye  to  the  north  a  com- 
munal building  of  twelve  hundred  rooms — larger  than  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria — has  been  excavated.  Farther  down  the  Rito  is 
the  stone  circle  or  dancing  floor  to  which  the  prehistoric  young 
folk  descended  to  make  merry,  while  their  parents  kept  an  eye 
on  them  from  their  houses  in  the  cliff.  CI  doubt  not  that, 
when  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  Jemez,  some  skin-clad 
mother  would  lean  from  the  window  of  her  fifth-story  flat  and 
shrilly  call  to  her  daughter,  engrossed  in  learning  the  steps 
of  the  prehistoric  equivalent  of  the  tango  on  the  dancing  floor 
below  :  "A-ya,  come  up  this  minute  !  You  hear  me  ?  Your 
paw's  just  come  home  with  a  dinasour  and  he  wants  it  cooked 
for   supper." 

The  charm  that  so  many  people  find  in  the  desert 
despite  its  discomforts  and  terrors  fell  upon  Mr.  Powell, 
who  thus  describes  a  night  journey: 

It  is  an  unforgettable  experience,  a  ride  across  the  New 
Mexican  desert  in  the  night-time.  The  sky  is  like  purple 
velvet  and  the  stars  seem  very  near.  The  silence  is  not  the 
peaceful  stillness  that  comes  with  nightfall  in  settled  regions, 
but  the  mysterious,  uncanny  hush  that  hangs  over  other  ancient 
and  deserted  lands — Upper  Egypt,  for  example,  and  Turkestan. 
Our  way  was  lined  with  dim,  fantastic  shapes  whose  phantom 
arms  seemed  to  warn  or  beckon  or  implore,  but  which,  in  the 
prosaic  light  of  morning,  resolved  themselves  into  clumps  of 
pifion,  and  mesquite.  and  prickly-pear.  The  ponies  shied  sud- 
denly at  a  stirring  in  the  underbrush — probably  a  rattlesnake 
disturbed — and  in  the  distance  a  coyote  gave  dismal  tongue. 


Slipping  and  sliding  down  a  declivity  so  abrupt  that  the  axles 
were  level  with  the  ponies'  backs,  we  rattled  across  the  stone- 
strewn  bed  of  an  arroyo  seco,  as  they  term  a  dried-up  water- 
course in  that  half-Spanish  region,  and  clattered  into  a  settle- 
ment whose  squat,  fiat-roofed  hovels  of  adobe,  unlighted  and 
silent  as  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  showed  dimly  on  either  hand. 

Mr.  Powell  spent  much  time  in  Acoma  and  Taos,  two 
of  New  Mexico's  Indian  pueblo  villages  that  have  been 
inhabited  for  no  one  knows  how  many  centuries.  Of 
Acoma  he  says: 

Of  all  the  nineteen  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  Acoma  is  the 
most  interesting  by  far.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
permitting  my  enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  my  discrimina- 
tion when  I  class  it  with  Urga,  Khiva,  Mecca,  the  troglo- 
dyte town  of  Medenin  in  southern  Tunisia,  and  Timbuktu 
as  one  of  the  half-dozen  most  interesting  semi-civilized 
places  in  existence.  Where  else  in  all  the  world  can  you  find 
a  town  hanging,  as  it  were,  between  land  and  sky  and  reached 
by  some  of  the  dizziest  trails  ever  trod  by  human  feet ;  a  town 
of  many-floored  but  doorless  dwellings,  which  have  ladders 
instead  of  stairs  and  whose  windows  are  of  gypsum  instead 
of  glass;  a  town  where  the  women  build  and  own  the  houses 
and  the  men  weave  the  women's  gowns  ;  where  the  husbands 
take  the  names  of  their  wives  and  the  children  the  names  of 
their  mothers;  where  the  belongings  of  a  dead  man  are  de- 
stroyed upon  his  grave  and  the  ghosts  are  distracted  so  that 
his  spirit  may  have  time  to  escape ;  a  town  where  religious 
mysteries,  as  incredible  as  those  of  voodooism  and  jealously 
guarded  as  those  of  Lhasa,  are  performed  in  an  underground 
chamber  as  impossible  of  access  by  the  uninitiated  as  the 
Kaaba?  Where  else  shall  you  find  such  a  place  as  that,  I 
ask  you?    Tell  me  that. 

Acoma  has  the  unassailable  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
continuously  inhabited  town  within  our  borders,  though  how- 
old  the  archaeologists  have  been  unable  to  conjecture,  much 
less  positively  say.  Certain  it  is  that  it  was  ancient  when  the 
Great  Navigator  set  foot  on  the  beach  of  San  Salvador;  that 
it  was  hoary  with  antiquity  when  the  Great  Captain  and  his 
mail-clad  men-at-arms  came  marching  up  from  Vera  Cruz  for 
the  taking  of  Mexico.  One  needs  to  be  very  close  under  its 
beetling  cliffs  before  any  sign  of  the  village  can  be  detected, 
as  the  houses  are  of  the  same  color  and,  indeed,  of  the 
same  material  as  the  rock  upon  which  they  stand  and  so  far 
above  the  plain  that,  as  old  Castefieda,  the  chronicler  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition  records,  "it  was  a  very  good  musket  that 
could  throw  a  ball   as  high." 

Taos  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  community  also, 
according  to  the  author: 

Seen  at  dusk  or  in  the  dimness  of  the  early  dawn,  Taos 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  low,  squat  pyramids  at 
Sakkara,  for  it  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  huge  pyramidal  struc- 
tures, one  six  the  other  seven  stories  high,  with  a  stream 
meandering  between.  In  their  general  construction  the  houses 
of  Taos  are  like  those  of  Acoma,  but  instead  of  being  ter- 
raced only  on  the  front,  they  are  built  in  two  huge  squares 
which  are  terraced  on  all  four  sides,  looking  from  a  little  dis- 
tance like  the  pyramids  that  children  erect  with  stone  building- 
blocks. 

These  two  huge  apartment  houses  together  accommodate  up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  souls.  Like  other  Hopi  dwellings,  they 
can  only  be  entered  by  means  of  ladders,  pulling  up  the  ladder 
after  him  being  the  Pueblo's  way  of  bolting  his  door.  Though 
it  needs  iron  muscles  and  leathern  lungs  to  reach  the  apart- 
ments at  the  top.  the  view  over  the  surrounding  country  well 
j  repays  the  exertion.  Taos  presents,  I  suppose,  the  nearest 
approach  to  socialistic  life  that  this  country  has  yet  known, 
for  the  houses  are  built  and  occupied  communally,  the  truck- 
gardens,  grain-fields,  and  grazing  lands  are  held  in  common, 
and  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  hay  or  grain  it  is  sold  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Those  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  looking  upon 
our  American  civilization  as  something  wonderful,  and 
who  regard  the  people  of  the  present  day  as  pioneers 
in  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of  the  West,  should  read 
this: 

This  is  no  virgin,  untried  soil,  remember.  Centuries  before 
the  great  Genoese  navigator  set  foot  on  the  beach  of  San  Sal- 
vador southern  Arizona  was  the  home  of  a  dense  and  pros- 
perous population,  skilled  in  agriculture  and  past  masters  in 
irrigation,  the  canals  which  they  constructed,  the  ruins  of 
which  may  still  be  seen,  providing  object  lessons  for  the  en- 
gineers of  today.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  recall  that 
when  the  Crusaders  were  battling  with  the  Saracens  in  Pales- 
tine, when  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  at  the  height  of  its 
glory,  when  the  battle  of  Hastings  had  yet  to  be  fought,  when 
Canute  of  Denmark  ruled  in  England,  a  remarkable  degree  of 
civilization  prevailed  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  Americas. 
By  civilization  I  mean  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  dwelt 
in  desert  sky-scrapers  four,  five,  perhaps  even  six  stories  in 
height,  that  they  possessed  an  organized  government,  that  they 
had  evolved  a  practical  cooperative  system  not  unlike  the 
water-users'  associations  of  the  Arizona  of  today,  and  that, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  dams,  aqueducts,  and  reservoirs — 
the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen — they  had  succeeded 
in  reclaiming  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  region.  So  great 
became  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  this  early  people  that  it 
excited  the  cupidity  cf  the  warlike  tribes  to  the  north,  who, 
in  a  series  of  forays  probably  extending  over  decades,  at  last 
succeeded  in  exterminating  or  driving  out  this  agricultural 
population.  Their  many-storied  dwellings  crumbled,  the  canals 
and  aqueducts  which  they  constructed  fell  into  disrepair,  the 
soil  once  again  dried  up  for  lack  of  water  and  returned  in 
time  to  its  original  state,  the  habitat  of  the  cactus  and  the 
mesquite,  the  haunt  of  the  coyote  and  the  snake. 

From  Arizona  Mr.  Powell  journeyed  into  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  in  Southern  California.  No  less  wonder- 
ful than  the  achievements  of  the  irrigationists  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  is  the  account  of  the  sturdy,  far- 
seeing  men  who  made  the  Imperial  Valley  into  a  paradise 
of  vegetation.  Government  experts  had  pronounced  the 
land  not  only  worthless,  but  incapable  of  being  made 
fertile.  The  settlers,  who  had  a  different  idea,  grimly 
kept  on  with  their  task.  They  brought  water  sixty  miles 
from  the  Colorado  River,  and  land  that  a  dozen  years 
ago  was  bought  from  the  government  for  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  an  acre  is  worth  a  thousand  times  that  sum. 
And  one  will  not  wonder,  after  reading  the  following 
description  of  its  fertility: 

Its  soil  is,  I  suppose,  everything  considered,  the  most  fer- 
tile and  versatile  in  the  world.  Its  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  alfalfa  yield  twelve  crops  a  year.  I 
was  shown  a  patch  of  thirty-three  acres  from  which  forty- 
five  head  of  cattle  are  fed  the  year  round.  Later  on  another 
proud  and  prosperous  husbandman  showed  me  some  land  which 
had  produced  two  and  a  half  bales  of  long-staple  cotton  to 
the  acre.  Early  in  February  the  valley  growers  begin  to  ex- 
port fresh  asparagus :  their  shipments  cease  in  April,  when 
districts   further  north  begin  to   produce,   and  start   again  in 


the  fall,  when  asparagus  has  once  more  become  a  luxury. 
Pears  ripen  in  December ;  figs  are  being  picked  at  Christmas ; 
grapes  are  sent  out  by  the  carload  in  June,  six  weeks  before 
they  ripen  elsewhere  save  under  glass.  The  valley  is  famous 
for  its  cantaloupes,  which  are  protected  during  their  early 
growth  by  paper  drinking  cups.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
though  Nature  was  trying  to  recompense  the  Imperial  Valley 
for  the  unhappiness  of  her  earlier  years  by  giving  her  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  crops.  A  restricted  region  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  valley  is  the  only  spot  in  the  New 
World  in  which  the  Deglet  Noor  date — a  variety  so  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Arabs — that  few  samples  of  it  have  ever  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  remote  Saharan  oases  of  which  it  is  a 
native — matures  and   can  be  commercially  grown. 

Mr.  Powell  visits  San  Diego,  which  he  finds  one  of 
the  most  charming  places  on  earth  from  both  a  scenic 
and  a  climatic  standpoint.  Then  he  journeys  north- 
ward, over  EI  Camino  Real,  in  which,  he  says,  "is  epito- 
mized the  history  and  romance  of  the  West.  It  is  to 
Western  America  what  the  Ma  Appia  was  to  Rome,  the 
Great  North  Road  to  England.  It  has  been  in  turn  a 
trail  of  torture,  a  course  of  conquest,  a  road  of  re- 
ligion, a  route  to  riches,  a  path  of  progress,  a  highway 
to  happiness."  He  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Cali- 
fornia road-building: 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  several  thousand  Americans  who 
go  on  annual  motor  trips  through  Europe,  either  taking  their 
cars  with  them  or  hiring  them  on  the  other  side,  could  only 
be  made  to  realize  that  on  the  edge  of  the  Western  Ocean 
they  can  find  roads  as  smooth  and  well  built  as  the  English 
highways  or  the  routes  nationales  of  France,  and  mountains 
as  high  and  sublimely  beautiful  as  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees, 
and  scenery  more  varied  and  lovely  than  is  to  be  found  be- 
tween Christiana  and  Capri,  and  vegetation  as  luxuriant  and 
hotels  more  luxurious  than  on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  and  a  milder, 
sunnier,  more  equable  climate  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
globe,  they  would  come  pouring  out  in  such  numbers  that 
there  wouldn't  be  garages  enough  to  hold  their  cars. 

El  Camino  Real  takes  the  chronicler  to  Riverside, 
where  he  finds  much  to  hold  and  interest  him.  He 
speaks  thus  of  the  hospitality  of  the  town : 

I  think  that  the  spirit  of  Riverside  is  epitomized  by  two 
great  wrought-iron  baskets  which  flank  the  entrance  to  the 
dining-room  of  its  famous  hostelry,  the  Mission  Inn.  One  of 
them  is  filled  with  oranges,  the  other  with  flowers.  And  you 
are  expected  to  help  yourself ;  not  merely  to  take  one  as  a 
souvenir,  you  understand,  but  to  fill  your  pockets,  fill  your 
arms.  "That's  what  they're  there  for,"  the  Master  of  the  Inn 
will  tell  you.  That  little  touch  does  more  than  anything  else 
to  make  you  feel  that  Southern  California  really  is  a  land  of 
fruit  and  flowers  and  that  they  are  not  hidden  behind  the 
garden  walls  of  the  rich,  but  can  be  enjoyed  by  every'  one. 
It  goes  far  toward  counteracting  the  unfavorable  impression 
a  stranger  receives  in  a  certain  ornate  hotel  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  is  charged  forty  cents  for  a  sliced  orange  ! 

Mr.  Powell  records  the  interesting  fact  that  three 
out  of  every  four  oranges  grown  in  the  United  States 
come  out  of  California  groves,  which  yield  a  fifth  of 
the  entire  citrus  production  of  the  world.  He  tells  of 
the  great  fortunes  made  in  raising  oranges,  but  warns 
the  prospective  grower  that  it  is  a  hazardous  game  un- 
less one  has  capital  to  carry  him  over  the  inevitable  bad 
years. 

The  author  gives  the  following  vivid  geographical 
picture  of  California: 

California  may  best  be  described  as  a  great  walled  garden  with 
one  side  facing  the  sea.  It  is  separated  from  those  unfortu- 
nate regions  which  He  back  of  it  by  the  most  remarkable  gar- 
den wall  in  all  the  world.  The  wall,  which  is  on  an  average 
two  miles  high,  is  five  hundred  miles  long,  having  Mount  San 
Jacinto  for  its  southern  and  Mount  Shasta  for  its  northern 
corner.  At  the  back  of  the  garden  rises,  peak  on  peak,  range 
on  range,  the  snow-clad  Sierra  Nevada.  Gradually  descend- 
ing, the  high  peaks  give  place  to  lesser  ones,  the  ranges 
dwindle  to  foothills,  the  foothills  run  out  into  canons  and 
grassy  valleys,  the  valley  slopes  become  clothed  with  forests, 
the  forests  merge  into  groves  of  gnarled,  fantastic  live  oaks, 
and  these  in  turn  to  gorse-covered  dunes  which  sweep  down 
to  meet  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  vast  garden — mountain, 
forest,  and  shore — is  dotted  with  accommodations  for  the 
visitor  which  are  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all  purses  and 
which  range  from  vast  caravansaries  which  rival  those  of 
Ostend  and  Aix-le-Bains,  of  Narragansett  and  Lake  Placid, 
to  tented  cities  pitched  beneath  the  whispering  redwoods  or 
beside    the   murmuring  sea. 

Unless  you  have  seen  the  Lago  di  Garda  at  its  bluest,  un- 
less you  have  loitered  beneath  the  palms  which  line  the 
Promenades  des  Anglais  at  Nice,  unless  you  have  bathed  in 
the  white  sands  of  Waikiki,  unless  you  have  motored  along 
the  Corniche  Road,  with  the  sun-flecked  Mediterranean  on 
one  hand  and  the  dim  btoe  outline  of  the  Alps  on  the  other, 
you  can  not  picture  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  beauties 
of  this  enchanted  littoral.  .  .  .  From  Riverside,  where 
the  California  Riviera  begins,  to  the  Golden  Gate,  where  it 
ends,  is  six  hundred  miles,  and  even'  foot  of  that  six  hun- 
dred miles  is  through  a  veritable  garden  of  the  Lord. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  was  in  full  blossom,  as  it  is 
today,  when  Mr.  Powell  passed  through  it.  "Per- 
sonally," he  writes,  "I  shall  always  think  of  Santa  Clara 
as  a  sleeping  maiden,  fragrant  with  perfume  and  in- 
toxicatingly  beautiful,  lying  in  a  carven  bed  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz,  curtained  by  fleecy  clouds, 
her  coverlet  of  eiderdown  tinted  with  rose,  quilted  with 
green,  edged  with  yellow:  her  pillow  the  sun-kissed 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay." 

While  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia 
didn't  arouse  the  author's  enthusiasm  as  did  California 
and  the  Southwest,  he  found  enough  to  supply  him  with 
extremely  interesting  material  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  communities,  their  progress  in  agriculture,  their 
modes  of  living,  and  their  prospects  for  a  wonderful 
future.  The  farther  north  he  went  the  more  intolerable 
he  found  living  conditions.  Indeed,  his  description  of 
some  of  the  British  Columbian  places  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Powell  were  forced  to  spend  the  night  are  almost 
too  realistic   for  quotation. 

The  reader  who  likes  travel  stories  will  find  this  hook 
far  above  the  average — in  fact,  a  model  of  its  kind. 
It  is  interestingly  illustrated  from  photographs. 

At  the  End  of  the  Trail.    By  E.  Alexander 
F.  R.  G.  S.    Xew  York :  Charles  Scribner's  S 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Here's  to  the  Day. 

Two  men  have  collaborated  in  the  composi- 
tion   of         -  ~£   tale,    one.    no   doubt,   to 
supply  the  knowledge  of  military  detail  neces- 
sary   in    the    frequent    descriptions    of    battle, 
p,  and  army  equipment ;  the  other,  prob- 
3    fill    in    the    story   and   the   sentiment. 
,ok  is  well  written  and  accomplishes  the 
effect    aimed    at   in    showing   the   result    upon 
the    contented    and  peaceful    household    of   an 
elderly   American   diplomat    in   sleepy   Luxem- 
bourg by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  war. 

From  the  peace  and  seclusion  of  the  ancient 
chateau  in  which  dwell  the  household  of 
Robert  Cameron,  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States,  the  reader  is  hurried  into 
the  turmoil  and  tragedy  of  war.  Circum- 
stances throw  the  American  hero  close  to  a 
brilliant  I  russian   officer  of  high  rank 

in   the   German   army.     The   authors  have  be- 
I  upon  Count  von  Hollman  the  national 

-  =sion,  and  the  reader  experiences  the 
I  attraction  and  repulsion  toward  these 
strange,  fierce,  polished,  patriotic,  ruthless 
Teuton  warriors  with  whom  the  American 
public  has  become  familiar  in  the  last  six 
months. 

The  reader  follows  the  first  movements  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  German  army  during  i 
the  campaign  into  Belgium,  and  is  conducted 
on  an  imaginary  flight  in  a  biplane  over  a 
great  battle;  the  feat  being  so  strikingly  writ- 
ten up  as  to  make  it  seem  to  be  founded  on 
actual    experience. 

The  story  is  full  of  exciting  detail,  and 
readers    who    are    not    trying    to    escape    war 

ire  will  re-live  numerous  thrills  ex-  | 
perienced  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
war.  As  a  feat  in  rapid  writing,  the  novel 
merits  praise,  for  the  details  are  well  knit 
together,  the  story  appealing  to  American  sym- 
pathies, the  tone  intelligent  and  unprejudiced, 
and  the  general  style  agreeable,  showing  the 
ease  and  facility  of  an  experienced  writer. 

Hebe's  to  the  Day.  By  Charles  Agoew  Mac- 
Lean  and  Frank  BHghton.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company;    £1.25    net. 

A  Volume  of  Colonial  Mansions. 
As  some  people  collect  old  furniture,  so  does 
John  Martin  Hammond  collect  old  houses — 
the  fine  old  mansions  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. His  task  has  evidently  been  one  of 
pleasure,  for  he  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  his 
project  and  hai  trudged  afoot  over  the  coun- 
try with  a  heavy  camera  on  his  back  to  obtain 
a  true  likeness  of  these  splendid  old  homes 
which  figured  so  extensively  in  the  early  life 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Their  owners 
were  the  men  of  the  hour,  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  their  names  gone  down  in  history 
never  to  be  forgotten.  At  first  thought  a  book 
with  the  title  which  this  volume  bears  would 
appear  to  be  rather  dry-  but  on  the  contrary" 
Mr.  Hammond,  who  knows  his  subject,  has 
written  a  work  which  possesses  intense  in- 
terest and  which  will  be  read  carefully  and 
then  given  a  place  of  first  rank  in  the  library, 
so  that  it  may  be  always  near  for  reference. 
Such  homes  will  never  be  seen  again.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  country's  history,  and 
Mr.  Hammond  has  paid  special  attention  to 
their  former  owners.  He  has  made  a  careful 
and  fascinating  study  of  the  family  records  of 
the  owners  of  olden  days,  and  many  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
generation  are  revealed.  Particularly  to  those 
families  or  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
this  branch  of  our  Southern  history  will  Mr. 
Hammond  make  a  special  appeal.  However, 
the  book  will  appeal  nation-wide.  It  will  ap- 
peal alike  to  those  who  love  architecture  for 
itself  alone,  to  those  who  are  in  search  of 
true  models  for  future  building,  and  to  those 
who  like  to  dream  of  life  among  the  belles 
and  cavaliers  of  other  days  it  will  prove  a 
thing    i  ightful    ro- 

mance. It  is  profusely  illustrate  1.  the  photo- 
graphs representing  many  of  the  stately  homes 
visited  by  the  author. 

I  Uabyland   and    Dela- 

wabe.  By  John  Martin  Hammond.  Philadelphia: 
T.    B.   Lippiocotl 


voyaging   pilgrims   will    start    on    a    search    for 
Millerstown. 

Katy    Gaxtmer.      By    Elsie    Singmaster.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.35    net. 


A  Son's  Tribute. 

Leo  Tolstoy  looms  large  among  the  world's 
great  novelists  :  his  place  among  teachers  and 
philosophers  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
translations  of  Tolstoy's  novels  into  English 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  yet  we  count 
them  among  our  classics.  In  Russian  they 
are  masterpieces,  and  for  a  half-century  they 
have  held  the  Russian  people.  Yet  the  great  ; 
novelist  came  to  despise  his  purely  literary 
gifts  and  to  believe  that  his  life-work  lay  in 
other  fields. 

To  understand  this  change  and  to  trace  its 
development  throughout  its  different  phases  is 
difficult  indeed  for  us. — the  Slavic  mind  and 
soul  do  not  yield  easily  to  Anglo-Saxon  analy- 
sis— but  in  the  "Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy,"  by 
his  son  Ilya,  the  intimate  recital  of  family  life 
and  personal  associations  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  several  stages  of  the  great  soul 
struggle.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
failure  of  Turgeniev  and  Tolstoy  to  agree  was 
not  due  to  any  literary*  jealousy,  but  to  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  each  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  other. 
Turgeniev  had  the  highest  appreciation  of 
Tolstoy's  literary  genius,  and  chided  him  for 
deserting  this  for  other  fields,  a  criticism  in 
which  many  will  concur. 

The  change  that  came  over  Tolstoy  in  the 
late  'seventies  and  started  him,  soul-sick,  in 
the  search  of  some  religious  philosophy  on 
which  to  base  his  life,  is  set  forth  clearly  in 
its  reflex  on  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  a  very 
human  picture  and  shows  the  innate  Russian 
idealism  of  the  great  author  breaking  the 
bonds  of  the  aimless  but  simple  and  charming 
the  country  gentleman.  The  difficulties 
with  which  his  multitude  of  devoted  followers 
later  on  had  to  shift  themselves  to  his  con- 
stantly changing  philosophy  are  mirrored  in 
the  struggles  of  Tolstoy's  own  family  to  un- 
derstand and  keep  up  with  him.  We  welcome 
the  testimony  of  the  son  to  the  gentleness, 
sincerity,  and  devotion  of  the  father  and  the 
domestic  side-lights  on  his  sou!  development, 
and  it  rather  heightens  our  regret  to  learn 
that  Tolstoy  despised  his  great  novel,  "Anna 
Karenina,"  for  we  should  have  welcomed 
many  more  products  of  his  pen  in  the  field 
for  which  his  genius  preeminently  fitted  him. 

Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy.  By  his  son.  Count 
Ilya  Tolstoy.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
52.5'    net 

Mushroom  Town. 
We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  art  of 
civic  promotion  as  peculiarly  American.  Eut 
apparently  they  know  a  trick  or  two  in  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  in  Wales.  For  here 
we  have  a  story  by  Oliver  Onions,  whom  we 
usually  associate  with  fiction  of  quite  another 
kind  and  who  describes  to  us  the  little  village 
of  Llanyglo  and  of  how  it  grew  into  a  bustling 
and  vulgar  watering-place,  infested  by  the 
cheap  tripper  and  made  hideous  with  mudern 
hotels  and  modern  amusements.  We  are  in- 
clined to  wonder  if  the  story  is  worth  350 
pages,  and  io  be  relieved  when  the  author  re- 
verts, all  too  seldom,  to  the  rather  thin  nar- 
rative that  holds  it  together.  When  Mr. 
Onions  tells  us  of  primitive  human  passions 
he  has  an  almost  uncanny  skill  of  dramatic 
analysis.  His  earlier  novels  struck  a  note 
that  wre  shall  hope  to  see  continued,  for  while 
this  latest  story  is  as  good  as  it  can  very  well 
be.  we  are  haunted  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
perhaps  it  was  hardly  worth  doing.  And  what 
a  novel  he  could  have  made  of  his  hero  and 
the  gipsy-  girl  if  he  had  but  kept  them  in  the 
limelight  instead  of  making  them  lurk  in  the 
wings  with  such  few  incursions  on  to  the 
stage. 

Mushsoom  Town.  By  Oliver  Onions.  New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    SI. 25    net. 


lacking  in  the  virility  of  the  true  mysticism 
of  India.  In  comparison  with  the  "Bhagavad 
Gita."  for  example,  it  is  insignificant  and  mere 
emotionalism. 

Xor  do  we  think  that  Miss  Evelyn  Under- 
bill was  the  best  possible  choice  as  a  collabo- 
rator. Miss  Underbill  has  devoted  herself  al- 
most exclusively  to  Christian  mysticism, 
which  has  never  been  more  than  a  pale  and 
shadowy  variant  of  the  mysticism  of  India. 
To  speak  of  St.  Augustine  as  among  the  chief 
of  the  "supreme  mystics"  shows  a  bias  that 
is  disconcerting  and  hard  to  understand. 
None  the  less  we  are  glad  to  have  so  mel- 
lifluous a  rendering  of  Kabir  and  so  attractive 
an  addition  to  the  Tagore  shelf. 

Songs  of  Kabul  Translated  by  Rablndranath 
Taeore.       New    York:     The     Macmillan     Company: 

Si. 25    net.  

Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  first  thing  to  do  in  making  a  garden 
is  to  spade  up  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  a  foot."' 
In  this  practical  way  does  Eben  E.  Rexford 
begin  a  little  volume  on  the  "A  B  C  of  Gar- 
dening," just  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers 
(50  cents).  And  it  may-  be  said  that  it  is  just 
as  practical  all  the  way  through,  a  thoroughly 
useful  book. 

Mrs.  Xina  Wilcox  Putnam  has  written  a 
little  play  called  "Orthodoxy."  in  which  the 
characters  say  exactly  what  they  think,  in- 
stead of  what  they  pretend  to  think.  The  re- 
sult is  a  clever  and  a  rather  grim  farce.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  tragedy  if  the 
idea  of  conversational  candor  had  been  car- 
ried out  even  more  fully.  "Orthodoxy"  is 
published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley.  Price,  60 
cenrs  net. 

Funk  &  Wag-nails'  New  Standard  Diction 
ary  of  the  English  language  is  the  last  word 
in  dictionary-making,  but  since  its  bulk  ts 
necessarily  considerable  we  have  now  an 
abridgement  that  is  equally  good  for  the  school 
and  the  home.  It  contains  more  than  80,000 
terms,  and  the  matter  that  is  usually  rele- 
gated to  appendices — an  irritating  proceeding 
— is  here  included  in  the  text.  It  is  entitled 
the  "Desk  Standard  Dictionary"  and  it  is  the 
best  think  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Price. 
$1.50  net. 

Samuel  McCord  Crothers  has  written  a 
little  book  of  gentle  and  humorous  rumina- 
tions on  the  suffrage.  He  calls  it  "Medita- 
tions on  Votes  for  Women,"  and  it  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  ($1 
net).  Mr.  Crothers  labors  under  the  misap- 
prehension that  voting,  whether  by  men  or 
women,  is  likely  to  make  some  sort  of  differ- 
ence, which  of  course  it  is  not.  But  then 
that  is  a  quite  common  failing,  and  one  that 
only  time  can  remove.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  enjoy  these  kindly  and  reasonable  discus- 
sions. 


New  Books  Received. 
Who  Built  the  Panama  Caxal?     By  W.  Leon 

Pepperman.      New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.:    S2 

net. 

The  real  story  of  the  Canal  illustrated  by  Joseph 

Pennell's    drawings. 

Collected  Plays  and  Poems.  By  Cale  Young 
Rice.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.:  $3  net. 

In    two    volumes. 

Commercial  Work  and  Training  for  Girls. 
By  Jeannette  Eaton  and  Bertha  M.  Stevens.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company:  $1-50  net. 

Dealing  with  educational  problems  particularly 
in  the  relation  of  the  school  to  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Highways    and     Byways     of     California.       By 
fohnson.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company; 
SI- 50  net. 

Dealing  with  characteristic  regions  of  California 
and  the  other  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,  with   tourist  and  automobile  route  notes. 


Katy  Gaumer. 
Having  gained  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  by  her  short  stories  of  Dutch  Pennsyl- 
vania   life,    Lisie    Singmasl  -     .     .,    short 
story  previously  published  by  her  in  the   Cen- 
tury  Magazine    for    the    beginning    of   a    com- 
plete novel,  has  accomplished  a  creditable  and 
interesting  work.     Some  in  incident 
has  been    shown    in   the   actual    happenings    of 
the    story,    but    the    character   pictures 
honest  folk  of  Millerstown,  and  a  portrayal  of 
the  old-time  simplicity  of  standards  and  cus- 
revailing  there,  are  what  lend  the  book 
~ial  flavor. 
Katy.    however,     energetic,    ambitious,    and 
self-confident,   is   the   principal    magnet   of  the 
book.     The  ai                        -  her  from  ambitious 
childhood    to    chastened    wifehood  ;    a    process 
durin  .  which  Katy  is.  like  many  of  her  read- 
remooel    radically   her   concep- 
E    what    constitutes    the    splendor    and 
. 
':  den                                                      -         .  which 
'the   fever  cal 
'      i-                         -   of  twentieth-century 
5,    and    we    doubt    not    that    some    few 


The  Book  of  the  Epic. 
Nothing  finer  of  its  kind  has  yet  come  to 
hand.  The  responsibilities  attending  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature  are  large,  but  the 
author  has  shouldered  them  in  a  manner  at 
once  convincing  and  entertaining.  She  has 
mastered  her  subjects,  delved  deep  into  the 
realm  of  letters,  and  the  result  is  a  charming 
volume,  which  will  find  a  hearty  welooE 
readers  of  every  age.  The  author  ha?  taken 
the  world's  great  epics  and  told  them  in  story. 
To  the  deep  scholar  this  may  appear  unneces- 
sary— may  even  appear  to  weaken  the  struc- 
ture of  the  epics — but  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers  such  a  step  comes  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that 
these  epics  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more 
generally  known — and  deservedly  so — had 
they  been  presented  to  the  world  in  this  form 
long  ago. 

The  Book  of  the  Epic.     By  Helene  A.  Guerber. 
Philadelphia:    T.    B.    Lippinoott    Company:    $2    net. 
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Books  Worth  While 

AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL >- 

Fy  E.  Alexander  Powell. 

ANGELA'S  BCSIKESS 1  35 

By  Henry  Sjck-r  Harrison. 

NAPOLEON  S    BO-PJAS     CAMPAIGN    OF 

1812 4.00 

By  Eds  ard  Foord. 

PAN-AMEBK  AJJISM 210 

By  Rowland  G.  Usher, 

PALArFP  AND   COURTS  OF  THE  EXPO- 
SITION    1 .00 

By  Juliet  James. 

Mail  Crderj  P]  emptly  Fill*  d. 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


PAN -PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 
SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  onlv  Becipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaii  for  SI  in  California 

THE  BLAIR-MURDOCH  COMPANY 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


Pals    First.      By    Francis    Pern.-    Eiliott.      New 
York:   Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.30  net. 
A   romance   of   love   and   comradery. 

Barbara's  Marriages.     By  Maude  Radford  War- 
ren.    New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net 
A   novel. 

The  Secret  of  an  Empress.  By  Countess  2a- 
uardi  Landi.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany:   54   net. 

An  account  of  life  and  intrigues  at  the  Aus- 
trian court  by  the  fourth  child  of  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph. 

The     Key     to     the     Land.       By     Frederick    F. 
Rockwell.     Xew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers:  SI  net. 
What  a  city  man  did  with  a  small  farm. 

The  World  Crisis  and  the  Way  to  Peace.  By 
Ellsworth    Shumaker,    Ph.    D.      New    York:    G.    P." 

Putnam's  Sons:  75  cents  net- 
Essays    on    The    Duty    of   the    United    States.    A 
Way  to  Peace.  A  Lasting  Peace,  and  Great  Action 
in  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

Ch em istry  of  Fam i li a2  Tk i sgs.  B j-  Samuel 
Scbmucker  Sadder,  S.  B-  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company;  SI. 75  net. 

Subjects  developed  into  the  realm  of  the  prac- 
tically useful,  and  varied  information  bearing  upon 
everyday   life   and  problems. 

Outlines  of  Child  Study.  By  William  A.  Mc- 
Keever.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1 
net. 

A  text-book  for  parent-teacher  associations, 
mothers*  clubs,  and  all   kindred  organizations. 


Songs  of  Kabir. 
se  translations  by  Rabindranath  Tagore 
of  one  hundred  of  the  songs  of  Kabir  are  per- 
2pr«  iter  service  to  literature  than  to 
mysticism.  Kabir  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  he  seems  to  have  been  claimed  alike 
by  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus.  His 
verse    is    as   sweet    as    honey,    but    it    is   sadly 


The  Dignity  of  the  Bookseller's  Calling 

You  may  have  overlooked  the  dignity  of  the  booksellers1  calling. 

The  bookseller  is  the  indispensable  link  between  the  productive 
brain  and  the  eager  mind. 

Encourage  him.  Haunt  his  store.  Ask  him  questions.  Buy 
his  books. 

If  a  book  is  advertised  or  reviewed  in  these  pages  he  has 
it.  Some  times  it  may  happen  that  he  will  have  tS  send  for  it,  but 
he  will  do  it  gladly  and  probably  can  procure  it  more  promptly  than 
if  you  send  to  distant  centres  or  direct  to  the  publisher  with  whom 
you  have  no  account. 

Help  to  make  the  book  store  the  intellectual  centre  of  yout 
town,  an  auxiliary  to  your  schools  and  colleges,  a  supplement  to  your 
lecture  courses. 

We  speak  reverently  of  the  old-time  bookseller,  but  the  best 
present-day  booksellers  are  just  as  good  book  men  and  much  better 
business  men. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Trade  and  Exchange. 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  instructor  in  polit- 
ical economy  in  Yale  University,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  book  on  the  principles  oi 
finance  and  commerce  that  is  both  inclusive 
and  understandable,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a 
small  feat.  He  divides  his  work  into  two 
parts,  devoting  the  first  to  "The  Exchange 
Mechanism  of  Commerce"  and  the  second  to 
"The  Economic  Advantages  of  Commerce." 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  laws  of  money, 
bank  credits,  foreign  exchanges,  rates  of  ex- 
change, and  specie.  The  second  part  con- 
cerns itself  with  prices,  the  international  ex- 
'  change  of  goods,  protective  tariffs,  bounties, 
and  the  effects  of  governmental  interference. 
Into  the  explanatory  parts  of  this  luminous 
book  there  is  no  need  to  enter.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
tricate of  studies  is  presented  with  extraordi- 
nary skill',  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  man.  Not  only  are 
principles  elaborated  with  precision  and  accu- 
racy, but  concrete  examples  are  presented  st 
felicitously  that  we  are  led  to  understand 
clearly  what  happens,  for  example,  when  A 
pays  into  his  bank  a  check  for  $100  and  draws 
checks  on  his  bank  for  $95,  and  to  under- 
stand such  a  transaction  in  its  ultimates  is  to 
understand  a  good  deal  of  political  economy. 

But  it  is  in  the  application  of  economic 
principles  to  current  problems  that  the  author 
is  most  interesting,  even  though  the  spirit  of 
sectional  advantage  may  sometimes  rebel. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  tariff  protection  means 
a  general  decrease  in  the  average  prosperity. 
The  policy  of  subsidizing  water  transportation 
"is  partly  .the  result  of  bargaining  between 
representatives  of  different  districts,  each  try- 
ing to  get  something  at  the  general  expense." 
And  so  on.  Each  section  concludes  with  a 
summary  highly  useful  to  lazy  people,  such  as 
reviewers  and  those  willing  to  believe  that  the 
author's    logic    is    unimpeachable,     as    indeed 
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has  collected  here  the  best  of  her  stories,  and 
this  is  the  first  volume  of  fiction  from  her  pen 
since  the  appearance  of  her  successful  novel, 
"The  Squirrel  Cage,"  in  1912.  Miss  Sarah  N. 
Cleghorn,  like  Mrs.  Fisher,  a  welcome  con- 
tributor to  the  Atlantic,  supplies  the  verse. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  published  the  book  on 
March-  27. 

Today,  April  3,  seems  to  be  Western  day 
with  the  firm  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. Their  books  listed  to  appear  today  in- 
clude "The  California  Padres  and  Their  Mis- 
sions," by  J.  Smeaton  Chase  and  Charles 
Francis  Saunders ;  "The  Rocky  Mountain 
Wonderland,"  by  Enos  A.  Mills  ;  a  trade  edi 
tion  of  Bret  Harte's  "Stories  and  Poems," 
published  last  year  in  a  limited  edition  :  "Little 
Bird  Blue,"  a  story  for  children  by  William 
Lowell  Finley  and  Irene  Finley,  naturalists 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and  "The 
Land  of  Delight,"  by  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates,  another  story  for  children  which  has 
for  its  setting  a  pony-farm  of  the  Middle 
West. 

"The  Land  of  Delight,"  a  story  for  children, 
by  Josephine  Scribner  Gates,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  to- 
day, April  3. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just  published  a 
volume  containing  two  striking  historical  doc- 
uments of  permanent  importance  and  of  very 
special  timely  interest — "The  Confessions  of 
Frederick  the  Great"  and  Treitschke's  "Life 
of  Frederick."  "The  Confessions  of  Fred- 
erick" are  like  the  maxims  of  Napoleon,  the 
essence  of  the  philosophy  of  life  of  a  great 
conqueror  and  ruler,  but  with  an  individuality 
that  makes  them  incomparable.  Frederick  ex- 
pounds his  statecraft  and  the  qualities  that, 
according  to  his  blunt  and  cynical  creed,  go 
to    form   a   successful    ruler. 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald's  "The  House  in 
Henry  Street,"  an  account  of  Americans  in 
the  making,  now  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  Mont  My,  where  it  is 
running  as  a  serial,  is  to  be  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  in  the  fall.  Miss  Wald  is 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  famous  Henry 
Street  Settlement. 


Fear,"  both  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. Chapter  headings  are  not  often  re- 
liable guides  to  an  author's  theories,  but  in 
this  case  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  World 
War  Conspiracy."  "The  Devil's  Doctrine," 
"The  Great  German  Plot,"  "The  'Contemptible 
Little  Army,' "  "A  Policy  of  Murder,"  and 
"Madness"  indicate  how  fervently  Doyle  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  struggle  against  Ger- 
many. 


ANY  BOOK  by  ANY  PUBLISHER  mailed  to  ANY 
ADDRESS.  Booklovers  !  Make  STUART  your  N.  Y. 
BOOK  ADVISER,  Send  for  April  "WORTH-WHILE 
READING."    Stuart  Book  Society,  51  Rose  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Arundel. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  there  are  young 
men,  and  particularly  in  conventional  England, 
who  marry  because  of  a  vague  idea  that  it  is 
the  correct  thing  to  do  and  who  believe  that 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  a  wife  is  needed 
than  some  nice  girl  with  a  similar  propensity. 
And  if  it  should  then  happen  that  the  young 
man  meets  the  really  and  truly  right  girl  aftei 
he  has  become  engaged  to  the  other  one  of 
course  there  are  likely  to  be  seismic  disturb- 
ances. 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  told  by  Mr.  Ben- 
son. The  conventional  people  are  Edward 
Holroyd  and  Edith  Hancock,  living  adjacently 
near  London,  and  doing  all  things  in  an  emi- 
nently proper  way.  Even  when  Edward  pro- 
poses to  Edith  and  is  accepted  he  kisses  her 
with  difficulty,  so  to  speak.  Then  comes  Eliza- 
beth Fanshawe,  freshly  home  from  India,  an 
irrepressibly  expansive  sort  of  girl,  and  almost 
before  they  know  where  they  are  she  and  Ed- 
ward are  in   love  with  each   other.    • 

Now  it  is  here  that  Benson  shows  his  skill. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  real  love  Edward  be- 
comes a  man  and  Edith  becomes  a  woman  in- 
stead of  the  rather  insipid  creature  that  she 
was  at  first.  And  Elizabeth  learns  a  lesson  in 
self-sacrifice  of  which  she  was  somewhat  in 
need. 

The  story  is  not  Mr.  Benson's  best,  but  it 
would  be  the  best  of  most  other  novelists. 
The  reader  witnesses  a  good  deal  of  falling  in 
love,  but  he  does  not  fall  in  love  himself.  He 
may  admire  the  heroines,  and  even  the  hero, 
but  they  will  not  etch  themselves  into  his 
memory  as  did  Dodo  or  Dodo's  daughter. 

Arundel.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;    SI. 25    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  announce 
for  early  publication  "The  Art  of  the  Exposi- 
tion"— architecture,  sculpture,  mural  decora- 
tions, color  scheme  and  flora  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition — by  Eugen 
Neuhaus.  The  author  is  instructor  in  art,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  chairman  of  the  western 
advisory  committee  on  art  in  the  department 
of  fine  arts,  and  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
jury  of  the  department  of  fine  arts.  The  book 
has  grown  out  of  many  talks  given  during  the 
year  by  Mr.  Neuhaus  to  his  students. 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  "Angela's  Busi- 
ness" was  the  only  book  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on  March  27. 

"Johnny  Appleseed,"  a  novel  by  Eleanor  At- 
kinson, has  just  been  published  by  the  Har- 
pers. As  in  her  earlier  book,  "Grey friars 
Bobby,"   the   author  builds   her   romance  upoi. 

I  real  facts.  The  name  of  Jonathan  Chapman, 
an  orchardist,  who  traveled  through  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  along  the  out- 
post settlements  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,   plant- 

[  ing  apple  orchards  in  the  wilderness,  is  still 
remembered. 

In  "Hillsboro  People"  two  Vermont  writers 
offer  stories  and  half  a  dozen  poems  of  Ver- 
mont   village    life.      Dorothy    Canfield    Fisher 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Song  of  the  Shore  Sentry. 
In    silent    watch    I    stand    on    the    shore, 
The   gray    night,   darkening  evermore, 

Is    drawing    near, 
The  ships  arc   sailing  out  to   sea, 
And    oft    the    question    comes    to    me. 

Which  again  will  anchor  here? 

In    silent   watch    I   stand   on   the   shore 
By  the  silver  moon  and  stars  roofed  o'er. 

Ah,    you    that    sleep 
So    far  away  in  a  friendly  room, 
You   forget   in  dreams  that  place  of  gloom 

Where    my    parents    weep. 

In  silent  watch   I  stand  on  shore 
And    fain   would   know   by   magic  lore 

If    she    recalls — 
And    if   when   peace   at   last   prevail 
We  shall  each  other  fondly  hail 

When   even   falls? 

In  silent  watch  I  stand  on  the  shore. 

And    know   that   somewhere   the   cannon's    roar 

Makes   the   night    resound. 
It    may   be    that   there   my   comrade    lies, 
And  outstares  the  dark  with  sightless  eyes, 

His  blood   on    the  ground. 

In   silent  watch  I  stand  on  the  shore; 
The    angry    waves    to    the    heavens    soar 

And  cloud  the  moon. 
The  breakers  pounding  on   the   beach 
Of  death  and  triumph  wildly  screech, 

Yet  God  will  still  them  soon. 

O,  Lord,   Thou  kcepest,   nights  and  days, 
A  watch   upon  Thy  children's  ways 

And    sooth'et    their   fears. 
Thus  so  shall  I  and  mine  own  land 
Confiding   rest   within   Thy   hand 

Till    morning    clears! 
-Rudolf  Alexander   Schroeder,   in   Tagliche    Rund- 
schau. 


"The  Flying  U's  Last  Stand"  is  by  B.  M. 
Bower,  author  of  "Chip  of  the  Flying  U," 
"The  Ranch  at  the  Wolverine,"  etc.  The 
Flying  U  Ranch  was  forced  to  its  last  stand 
when  Florence  Grace  Hallman  sent  a  com- 
pany of  schoolteachers  and  farmers  to  take 
up  claims  on  its  grazing  range.  She  miscal- 
culated the  character  of  Andy  Green  and  tried 
to  engage  him  to  soothe  anxious  settlers  in- 
quiring about  subsoils  and  water.  The  well- 
known  people  of  the  Flying  U  are  here — Chip, 
the  Little  Doctor,  Pink,  Irish,  Big  Medicine, 
and  the  other  boys— and  the  story  is  alive 
with  the  vigorous  and  breezy  atmosphere  of 
the   fast-changing  ranch   country   of  Montana. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  taken 
over  the  publication  of  two  books  by  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versit}',  both  of  which  are  regarded  as  stand- 
ard books  of  great  value.  They  are,  "The 
American  as  He  Is,"  a  delineation  of  the 
American  type,  both  in  its  individual  traits 
and  in  its  political  influence;  and  "True  and 
False  Democracy,"  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions of  democracy  and  education  and  the 
growth  of  public  opinion.  These  books  are 
both"  interesting  in  connection  with  President 
Butler's  hook  "Why  Should  We  Change  Our 
Form  of  Government,"  recently  published  by 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

In  "Bealby,"  which  comes  from  the  press 
of  the  Macmillan  Company,  H.  G.  Wells  has 
written  a  most  entertaining  story.  It  is  the 
Wells  of  "Kipps"  and  ''History  of  Mr.  Polly," 
the  Wells  of  infinite  good  humor,  the  Wells 
that  at  once  puts  the  reader  into  the  best  ot 
spirits,  that  greets  one  in  this  book.  The  sub 
title  is  "A  Holiday"  ;  a  holiday  for  Bealby  is 
probably  what  the  author  meant,  but  a  holi- 
day for  Mr.  Wells  it  is,  too,  a  joyous  excur- 
sion into  the  realms  of  fun.  The  reader  can 
not  help  but  feel  that  in  writing  "Bealby"  Mr. 
Wells  had  as  pleasanl  a  time  as  he  who  reads 
it  is  sure  to  have, 

Mrs.  Martin's  descriptions  of  life  among 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  well  known  and 
her  large  following  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  she  has  written  a  successor  to  "Barna- 
betta"  and  "Tillie  :  A  Mennonite  Maid."  The 
new  story  is  entitled  "Martha  of  the  Men- 
nonite Country"  and  was  published  recently 
by  Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

In  the  little  sky  parlor  where  lives  the 
stenographer  heroine  of  Constance  Smedley's 
story,  "On  the  Fighting  Line,"  just  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  have  been  stuck  up 
the  pictures  of  the  bravest  men  as  a  reminder 
that  anything  can  be  done  if  you  work  hard 
enough  and  never  give  in.  It  is  in  their  spirit 
that  the  heroine  of  the  story  fights  her  battle, 
a  battle  not  only  for  a  living,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  convictions  when  these  re- 
ceive the  jolt  of  a  disillusioning  experience. 

Conan  Doyle's  important  writings  upon  the 
war  have  been  recently  dignified  with  publi- 
cation in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "The 
German  War,"  published  at  almost  the  same 
time  as  the  new  Holmes  story,  "The  Valley  of 


Sunset  Balconies. 

For  me  no   winter  twilight  falls 

But  brings  a  dream  of  gold, 
Since  well   I   know  their  dear  white   walls 

Are  gleaming  as  of  old; 
I    know    that    down    arcaded    square 
And    narrow    street  they   still    are    there, 

Dolores,    Pilar,    Mercedes, 

Reclining  in   the  balconies. 

Mercedes,  who  belies  the  name 
Of    her    sweet   patroness    renowned 

As    Queen  of   Mercies,    shrined    in   flame. 
At  Barcelona  crowned; 

And   Pilar,   little  face  of  rose, 

Whose  Virgin  on  the  pillar  glows 
At  Saragossa,  where  they  rest, 
Their   dark   eyes    golden    with    the    west. 

Tho  seven  swords  of  silver  press, 

In    high    Granada's    shrine, 
Her    velvet-mantled    patroness 

Of   Mother-Grief  divine, 
Dolores  only  smiles  to   scan 
The  sunset  on  her  spangled  fan. 

Whose  sparkle  lights  again  the  grace 

That  memory  treasures  of  her   face. 
— Thomas   Walsh,   in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  Lovely  Land. 
There  is   a   land    that   lies  beyond  the   narrow  city 

street, 
Of    rock  and   river,   pine  and   pond,   of  woods   and 

waters   sweet, 
Where  Nature  wields  her  fairy  wand  and  God  and 

mortals    meet. 

There   is  a  land   that  lies  away  out  yonder  in   the 

hills, 
A    land    where    flashing    minnows    play    and    happy 

singer  trills — 
The  robin  redbreast  in  the  day,  by  night  the  whip- 

poorwills. 

'Tis  not  a  land  of  empty  ease,  this  lovely  land  of 

mine; 
I    hear    an    ax-blow    in    the   trees 

waters   shine, 
The    crosscut's    swishy    melodies, 

pine. 


a    splash    where 
the    falling    of    a 


the  land,  with  sturdy  swing 


the    driver's    hand    is   merry    in    the 


The  ax  makes 

it    gleams; 
The    peavey   in 

streams; 
The  day  is  made  for  labor  and  the  night   is  made 

for   dreams. 

For  these  are  men  of  might  who  toil  where  woods 

and  waters  are, 
Who    battle   with   a  common  soil   and   look   upon   a 

star, 
With  hands  to  labor  in  the  moil   and  eyes  to  look 

afar. 


El  Mahdi. 
This  great  heathen  and  full-blown  prophet 
was  once  a  poor  boy,  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket.  Years  ago,  when  little  Mahdi  use!  to 
snare  suckers  along  the  White  Nile,  no  one 
thought  that  today  he  would  be  the  champion 
heavyweight  prophet  of  the  world.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  a  brave,  courageous  little 
boy,  even  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  appearance  he  is  a  brunette  of  about  the 
style  of  the  successful  meerschaum  pipe.  He 
does  not  dress  as  we  do,  but  wears  a  white 
turban  that  looks  some  like  an  Etruscan  hen's 
nest.  On  chilly  days  he  adds  other  articles 
of  apparel  to  this  turban,  though  during  the 
summer  months  this  is  sufficient  for  evening 
dress.  In  the  morning  he  puts  on  his  turban, 
buckles  a  six-shooter  around  his  waist,  and 
he  is  dressed.  It  doesn't  take  Mahdi  long  to 
make  his  toilet. 

Years  ago  he  decided  that  he  would  retire 
to  a  lonely  island  in  the  Nile  and  put  himself 
in  training  for  a  prophet,  so  he  crawled  into 
a  cave  and  lived  there  on  whatever  he  could 
get  hold  of.  While  others  were  down  at 
Khartoum  having  a  good  time  at  the  skating 
rink  Mahdi  remained  in  his  gloomy  cave, 
setting  up  the  pins  to  go  into  the  prophet 
business  and  murder  the  king's  English. 

Soon  people  began  to  hear  of  El  Mahdi,  and 
as  he  put  a  card  in  all  the  morning  papers  of 
ihe  Soudan,  he  at  once  had  all  the  prophesying 
he  could  do,  and  had  to  hire  an  amanuensis, 
or  assistant  prophet,  to  help  him  out.  During 
the  holidays,  when  trade  was  brisk,  the  Mahdi 
had  to  sit  up  and  prophesy  till  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 

His  real  name  is  Mohammed  Acbmed,  and 
he  was  the  son  of  a  petty  sheik,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten.  This  man  was  an  inferior 
person  and  a  very  ordinary  sheik,  I  am  told — 
just  such  a  sheik  as  you  could  go  in  and  find 
on  the  ten-cent  counters  of  the  Soudan  any- 
where. 

Mohammed  Achmed  for  a  long  time  showed 
one  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  a 
tramp,  and  so  they  began  to  educate  him  as 
a  fakir.  A  fakir  is  a  man  who  has  permis- 
sion to  ramble  through  the  country,  chiseling 
people  out  of  money  and  groceries  in  the  name 
of  religion.  He  is  a  sort  of  Oriental  gospel- 
bum,  whose  business  it  is  to  go  around  over 
the  country,  weeping  over  the  sins  of  the 
people  who  are  too  busy  to  be  hypocrites. 
These  fakirs  are  always  devout,  hungry,  and 
sad.  They  yearn  for  a  bright  immortality,  but 
they  are  in  no  great  rush  about  acquiring  it. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  till  the 
Egyptian  pullets  run  out.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  no  fakirs  in  America. 

By  and  by  Mohammed  Achmed  got  a  call  to 
rise  up  William  Riley  and  gather  the  clans 
of  the  Soudan  together.  He  went  to  them  and 
he  told  them  in  confidence  that  he  was  the 
only  genuine,  all-wool  prophet  on  the  Nile, 
and  if  they  wanted  some  fun  to  get  their 
double-barreled  shotguns  and  join  the  gan^. 
They  did  so.  None  of  them  ever  did  any- 
thing at  home  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  so  they 
could  go  away  on  the  warpath  all  summer, 
and  their  business  wouldn't  suffer  at  all. 

They  then  proceeded  to  murder  the  king's 
English,  who  had  come  there  to  conquer  and 
acquire  their  sand-pile. 

The  Arabian  style  of  warfare  is  peculiar. 
It  consists  largely  in  drinking  "  alkali  water 
on  their  part  and  in  requiring  their  enemies 
to  do  the  same  for  ninety  days.  So  it  be- 
comes simply  a  question  of  who  has  the  firmest 
and  most  durable  Bessemer  steel  stomach. 

No  one  but  a  Bedouin  would  have  thought 
of  such  a  style  of  warfare.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  question  of  courage  or  everlasting 
justice,  it  is  a  question  of  who  can  drink  con- 
centrated lye  all  summer  and  take  his  ali- 
mentary canal  home  with  him  in  the  fall. 

In  battle,  the  Arab  charge  is  peculiar  in 
the  extreme.  The  Arab  does  not  stand  up  in 
line  of  battle  for  an  hour  while  the  com- 
manding officer  gallops  up  and  down  the  line 
on  a  heavy  horse,  and  the  enemy  pours  a 
galling  fire  into  his  ranks.  He  sails  up  to- 
ward the  enemy,  waves  his  Oriental  night- 
shirt in  the  Egyptian  air,  shoots  some  one,  and 
goes  away.  When  the  battle-ground  is  ex- 
amined on  the  following  day  it  is  discoverc<i 
that  eight  hundred  brave  nnd  handsome  Eng- 
lish soldiers  are  killed  and  one  old  moth-eaten 
Arab  has  stepped  on  his  Gothic  shirt-tail  and 
sprained  his  ankle. 

El  Mahdi  is  not  a  bad-looking  man  at  all, 
and  the  report  that  he  has  lost  his  teeth,  so 
that  when  he  gives  his  orders  he  has  to  gum 
Arabic,  is  not  true. — From  Sill  .\Tye's  Budget. 


I    would.   O   prisoners  of  town,   we  might  at   morn 

arise. 
Might    leave    the    avenues    of    brown    where    love, 

where    laughter   dies, 
Might  come  at  night  to  lay  us  down  beneath  those 

starry  skies — 

Might  lay  us  down  when  day  was  late,  when  labor's 

day  was  done, 
Forgetting     strife,     forgetting     hate,     and,     brothers 

ev'ryone, 
Beside  the  woods  and  waters  wait  the  summons  of 

the   sun. 
— Douglas  Malloch,  in  the  American  Lumberman. 


"The    Berlin    Court    Under   William    II."   by 
Count  Axel  von  Schwering,  is  announced  as  a 
"book    of    astounding    revelations    written    by 
one    familiar    with    the    court    from    his    child- 
hood."     Numerous   highly  placed   officials   and 
personages    in    Berlin     find     mention    in    this 
work;      their     personalities,     act  I 
achievements    being    outlined    bj 
guided    by    a    pleasingly    crisp 
mind.     The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Cor 
publisher. 
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"Everywoman,"  the  modernized  morality 
play  that  is  not  too  alarmingly  admonitory  for 
entertainment,  continues  to  hold  the  stage 
firmly.  I  think  women  like  it  particularly. 
They  identify  themselves  with  the  central 
character,  for  women  of  widely  diverse  types 
find,  in  youth,  experiences  of  almost  identical 
nature  awaiting  them.  They  do  not,  like  Wal- 
ter Browne's  Everywoman,  all  go  on  the  stage, 
but,  like  her,  many  of  them,  since  the  era  of 
feminine  industrialism,  begin  adult  life  with 
a  vast  fund  of  self-sufficiency  and  a  consuming 
thirst  for  adventure.  The  indications  are  that 
many  a  family  circle,  launching  of  necessity 
its  young  into  the  arena  of  work,  would  gasp 
with  horror  if  it  knew  of  some  of  the  puddles 
of  unpleasant  experience  skirted,  often  with 
unsoiled  feet,  by  the  quiet,  self-contained  girls 
who  keep  their  experiences  to  themselves. 

The  "Everywomen"  of  the  giddier  type  be- 
come soiled,  and  draggled,  and  sometimes  the 
oscillatory  girls,  who  are  lucky  enough  to  shed 
the  mud  of  their  passage  and  grasp  a  firmer 
and  cleaner  footing,  learn,  also,  to  keep  their 
experience  to  themselves. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  an  astonishing  lot. 
They  have  been  young  once,  they,  too,  have 
had  their  experiences,  yet  often  they  seem  not 
to  divine  what  recollections  lie  under  the 
calm,  steady  look  of  the  self-supporting  maid. 
These  girls  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  na- 
ture of  man;  man,  principally,  as  typified  in 
the  genial,  thick-necked,  heavy-jo wled  type, 
that  love  their  wives  and  families,  but  regard 
"chickens"  as  a  race  apart  and  fair  game. 
Fortunately,  many  girls — most  girls,  in  fact — 
can  retain,  alongside  of  this  knowledge,  their 
romantic  ideals.  And,  besides,  they  acquire 
some  faculty  of  discrimination  in  reading  the 
not  very  baffling  heart  of  man.  I  speak  not  of 
diplomats,  nor  of  Orientals. 

So  women  who  are  undergoing  and  women 
who  have  undergone  the  tests  that  "Every- 
woman" passes  through  follow  with  sympa- 
thetic interest  her  experiences  as  symbolically 
outlined  by  Walter  Browne,  and,  as  drama 
should  never  be  too  much  in  the  air,  do  not 
feel  at  all  critical  of  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  author's  allegory. 

A  second  hearing  of  "Everywoman"  rather 
tends  to  increase  the  spectator's  appreciation 
of  the  dramatic  and  spectacular  qualities  of 
the  piece.  It  bears  no  traces  of  its  two  or 
three  years'  career  on  the  road,  in  the  way  of 
shabbiness,  the  costumes  being  still  fresh  and 
handsome  and  the  sets  quite  as  imposing  as  on 
the  last  visit.  The  company  is  of  equal,  in 
some  individual  cases,  of  greater  ability  than 
that  seen  during  the  two-year-ago  engagement, 
and  the  attendance  seems  to  be  as  large,  the 
interest  as  keen,  as  on  that  occasion.  It  did, 
indeed,  almost  seem  as  if  it  were  keener. 
People  were  familiar,  by  this  time,  with  Wal- 
ter Browne's  idea,  and  they  noticed  many 
little  points  of  consistency  that  they  had  over- 
looked on  a  first  hearing — as,  for  instance. 
Youth  seeking  Love  in  the  play-house  and 
being  the  first  to  be  taken  in  by  Passion's  pre- 
tense of  being  Love,  and  the  cavalier  reply  of 
Everywoman  when  Wealth  deplores  the  ne- 
cessity of  dragging  her  dainty  garments  in  the 
defacing  dust  of  the  stage  floor.  "Yes,"  says 
the  beauty  carelessly,  "it  is  the  penalty  woman 
pays  when  she  goes  on  the  stage." 

The  "second  canticle,"  so-called,  which  rep- 
resents life  behind  the  scenes,  and  shows  the 
gradual  process  by  which  pure  Modesty  is 
severed  from  her  lovely  mates,  Youth  and 
Beauty,  is  rather  a  hard  knock,  and  not  at  all 
an  undeserved  one,  at  musical  comedy.  It  is 
plain  that  the  author  had  none  of  the  good- 
natured  illusions  of  the  American  public  as 
to  this  cheerful  and  frivolous  branch  of  stage 
art,  since  it  is  in  this  act  that  he  causes 
Everywoman  to  be  bereft  of  gentle  Modesty, 
who  retreats  finally  when  she  sees  the  lovely 
woman  deceived  by  Passion's  mask,  and  for- 
getting the  gentle  counsel  of  her  fair  com- 
panion. It  is  in  this  act  that  we  hear  the 
names  of  the  lively  singing  band  of  girls  to 
whose  ranks  Bluff  and  Stuff,  the  partner- 
managers,  find  Youth  and  Beauty  so  indis- 
pensable. They  are  Pert,  Flirt,  Smiles, 
Curves,  etc.  In  this  act  we  see  Wealth  and 
Witless  favored  worshippers  at  Everywoman's 
shrir.e.  And  we  learn  that  Bluff  and  Stuff 
regard  lovely  but  retiring  Modesty  as  a 
nuis  ince  who  hampers  business 'and  must  be 
■xi  iled.  It  is  true  that  Youth  and  Beauty 
\  passing  sorrow  when  they  lose  the  com- 

.ni  tiship  of  Modesty;  and  true,  too,  that 
en-woman  has  Conscience  for  a  handmaid. 


Still  the  allegorical  story  of  Everywoman 
seems  to  indicate  on  the  author's  part  an 
emancipation  from  the  old  tradition  that 
woman  is  a  good  deal  of  a  saint  by  instinct. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  of  a  saint  about 
Everywoman.  She  always  shows  a  prefer- 
ence for  Youth  and  Beauty  over  Modesty ; 
which,  by  the  way,  when  we  recall  how  lav- 
ishly women  are  nowadays  revealing  outlines 
and  vast  territories  of  uncovered  flesh,  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  Walter  Browne  has 
made  a  "hit,  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit,"  at  the 
oft-mentioned  immodesty  of  the  twentieth- 
century  woman. 

Everywoman  also  cruelly  flouts  bent  and 
ugly  Truth,  and  shows  a  marked  preference 
for  Flattery,  who  resides  in  the  depths  of  her 
mirror.  In  fact,  she  is  a  very  venial  being, 
and  if  it  were  not  that  she  is  so  charmingly 
attended  03'  her  fair  but  fragile  companions, 
Youth,  Beauty,  and  Modesty,  we  might,  like 
Wealth,  find  that,  without  them,  her  charm 
evaporates.  Youth  is  the  last  of  the  three 
that  remains  by  Everywoman's  side.  Beauty, 
after  Modesty  has  fled,  having  quietly  faded 
away  unnoticed  into  the  invisibility  of  death, 
in  the  meretricious  atmosphere  of  midnight 
revelry,  while  the  glowing  hostess  deals  out 
rich  foods  and  pledges  her  motley  guests  in 
wine. 

The  death  of  Beauty  and  the  passing  of 
Youth  are  the  two  most  striking  conceptions 
in  the  piece — at  least  to  a  woman  ;  perhaps 
because  they  mark  two  tragic  turning-points 
in  a  woman's  life.  At  any  rate,  the  women 
are  greatly  impressed  by  them.  Some  think 
that  the  spectacle  of  Youth's  funeral  train  is 
too  sombre,  but  surely,  after  the  gayety  of 
the  reckless  New  Year's  Eve  crew  on  the 
Great  White  Way,  an  audience  can  spare  a 
few  moments  to  the  rich  and  impressive 
solemnity  of  Youth's  obsequies.  We  have 
shortly  before  seen  the  parting,  and  the  New 
Year's  bells  sound  a  faint,  elegiac  murmur  as 
Youth,  her  warning  rejected  by  Everywoman 
in  her  infatuated  pursuit  of  Wealth,  sinks 
back  into  the  shadows.  Then  comes  her 
funeral  train  ;  a  mournful  requiem  is  heard, 
choir  boys  swing  censers,  and  a  part  of  the 
impressive  office  of  the  dead  is  chanted  sol- 
emnly as  the  mournful  cortege  winds  into  the 
church,  and  Everywoman,  scornfully  rejected 
by  Wealth,  and  stripped  now  of  her  triple 
group  of  lovely  attendants,   is  left   alone. 

Alas,  poor  Everywoman !  This  is  the  mo- 
ment in  life  when  she  needs  a  club,  or  the 
new  baby's  morning  bath,  or  the  mending  of 
the  children's  flannel  petticoats — if  such 
things  there  be  in  these  dress-reforming  days 
— to  engross  her. 

Walter  Browne  met  the  situation  more 
picturesquely.  Truth  comes,  no  longer  de- 
rided, bent  and  despised.  She  is  old,  but 
vigorous  and  beautiful.  Now,  at  least,  Every- 
woman, brought  down  to  the  basic  facts  of 
life,  sees  her  beauty.  Willingly  she  follows 
her  back  to  the  hearthstone,  there  to  find 
King  Love  watching  and  waiting,  constant  and 
devoted,  for  her  coming.  Kind,  indulgent  au- 
thor !  Happy  Everywoman !  But  does  this 
happen  as  a  usual  thing  after  Everywoman 
has  lost  her  triple  crown  ?  I  trow  not.  How- 
ever, Modesty  does  happily  return,  and  Every- 
woman, companioned  by  Love,  Truth,  and 
Modesty,  steps  into  her  woman's  kingdom. 

"A  wonderful  sermon!"  I  heard  some 
women  say,  as  the  curtain  fell.  Yes,  if  you 
care  to  call  it  so,  and  preached  picturesquely 
and  beautifully,  without  cant,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  pruriencj'.  I  wonder,  however,  if  the 
Everywoman  in  the  numerous  audiences  that 
have  heard  and  seen  this  simple  yet  un- 
doubtedly notable  allegory  will  profit  by  its 
meanings  ? 

I  have  not  spoken  yet  of  Nobody,  a  strik- 
ing conception,  strikingly  portrayed  by  Elmer 
Grandin,  an  actor  of  imposing  presence  and 
unusually  beautiful  voice,  and  whose  sonorous 
elocution  lent  some  distinction  to  lives  which 
in  themselves,  though  simple  and  telling  and 
metrically  perfect,  are  just  a  few  degrees 
above  commonplace.  However,  one  scarcely 
perceives  this.  The  music  by  George  W. 
Chadwick  that  accompanies  portions  of  every 
scene  is  beautiful  and  expressive,  following 
the  intentions  of  the  play  so  closely  and 
graphically  as  to  greatly  influence  tb-  sensi- 
bilities. 

The  players  are  well  selected,  Alice  Baxter, 
the  actress  whom  I  saw  in  the  part  of  Every- 
woman, giving  an  appropriate  suggestion  of 
being  of  riper  and  more  womanly  charm  than 
the  lovely  trio  that  companioned  her.  Miss 
Baxter  has  a  fine  figure,  and  is  pretty  rather 
than  beautiful,  but  she  carries  the  leading  role 
well,  with  some  charm,  and  with  an  appro- 
priate cavalier  acceptance  of  the  homage  of 
Everywoman's  male  worshippers.  Miss  Bax- 
ter's voice  and  declamation  are  good,  particu- 
larly in  those  scenes  in  which  Every' woman 
shows  the  self-confidence  of  a  lovely  and  ad- 
mired woman,  although  the  shyer  and  more 
secluded  emotions  were  less  happily  rendered. 

As  Youth,  Beauty,  and  Modesty,  Misses 
Batterson,  Harris,  and  Peters  played  the 
roles  prettily,  with  the  charmingly  conven- 
tional attitude  and  gestures  appropriate  to 
allegory. 

Julia  Carrol's  Conscience  was  a  little  afraid 
to  get  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  the  young 
lady  has  a  fresh,  liquid,  innocent,  unsophisti- 


cated voice,  not  always  perfectly  true  to  pitch, 
but  otherwise  pleasing  to  the  ear, 

A  tribe  of  other  emblematical  characters 
appear  at  the  banquet  given  by  Everywoman, 
who 

Sups  in  gay  society 

Selected  more  by  chance  than  with   propriety. 

Greed,  Vanity,  and  so  on,  Wealth,  Witless, 
Bluff  and  Stuff,  and  a  number  of  others  are 
among  those  who  lend  gayety,  heartlessness, 
prodigality,  and  recklessness  to  the  phases  of 
the  night  life  and  revels  which  rob  Every- 
woman of  her  lovely  companion,  Beauty. 
Characters  so  purely  emblematic  are  easily 
represented,  and  this  scene,  and  that  on  the 
Great  White  Way,  where  the  people  gather 
to  dance  and  God-speed  the  parting  year,  while 
Vice  welcomes  young  lads  to  her  promiscuous 
embraces,  are  marked  by  little  of  individual 
acting.  They  serve,  however,  to  lend  much 
effectiveness  to  the  number  of  turning-points 
in  Everywoman's  life,  and  the  production  as 
a  whole  is  fully  up  to  the  Henry  W.  Savage 
standards.  The  intellectual  realist,  of  course, 
might  find  that  the  piece  as  a  whole  would 
pall  upon  him,  but  it  has  the  great  value  of 
making  a  strong  appeal  to  the  collective,  com- 
posite taste  of  the  public,  which,  however 
much  it  may  fail  to  do  so  in  life,  in  its  recep- 
tive attitude  seems  for  the  time  to  sympa- 
thetically heed  the  injunction, 

If  happiness  thou   seekest,   follow  truth. 

There  is  a  very  striking  billboard  illustra- 
tive of  the  predominant  idea  in  "Every- 
woman," which  shows  the  fair  life-voyager 
seated  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  all  those 
personified  qualities  which  attend  her  through 
youth.  The  picture  does  not  illustrate  an 
actual  scene  of  the  play,  but  it  conveys,  in  one 
glance  of  the  eye,  a  typical  aspect  of  the 
beginning  of  a  beautiful  woman's  adult  life, 
that  is.  as  lived  in  the  centres  of  civilization. 
One  of  the  striking  qualities  of  Walter 
Browne's  morality  play  is  this  recognition  and 
pictorial  and  dramatic  representation  of 
woman's  apogee  when  selfishness,  flattery, 
wealth,  lust,  greed,  envy,  and  a  swarm  of 
courtier  vices  throng  around  the  beautiful  vic- 
tim to  make  profit  out  of  her.  The  gradual 
falling  away  of  these  self-seekers,  as  Youth 
and  Beauty,  those  lovely  attendant  nymphs, 
fade  and  die  gives  that  epitome  of  woman's 
life  which  women  who  have  climbed  the  dan- 
ger-slopes and  reached  the  less-populated  but 
safe  haven  of  domestic  peace  and  love  recog- 
nize, and  which  causes  them  to  exclaim, 
"What  a  wonderful  sermon  !"  And  the  young, 
untried  maidens  will  listen  bright-eyed,  im- 
pressed, and  convinced,  and  will  then  merrily 
proceed  to  commit  each  and  all  of  Every- 
woman's errors.  For,  after  all,  it  is  only  ex- 
perience that  is  the  teacher. 


PANTAGES  PLAYLETS. 


How  odd  it  seems  that  once  upon  a  time 
there  was  no  drama,  or  very  little  of  it,  for 
the  plain  people.  The  gallery  boy  stood  for 
his  elders,  and  the  elders  went  to  the  theatre 
once  a  year  and  read  about  it  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

Now  the  plain  people  have  it  all  in  their 
own  hands,  and  the  two-dollar-a-seat  patrons 
are  getting  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  do  not 
speak  only  of  the  "movies,"  but  of  the  cheaper 
vaudeville    houses — and    the    dearer,    too,    for 


that  matter,  with  their  low-priced  upstairs 
sections — where  people  with  scantily  filled 
purses  can  have  unpretentious  drama  in 
homeopathic  doses,  in  which  the  sob-stuff  and 
the  comic  stuff  alternate  comfortably,  and  the 
joys,  trials,  and  tribulations  of  the  toiling  mil- 
lions receive  suitable  representation.  The 
vaudeville  playlet,  however,  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. There  is  no  reason  why,  in  time,  there 
should  not  be  a  multitude  of  these  dramas  in 
miniature  of  great  merit,  traveling  down  with 
gradually  lessened  royalties  into  the  cheaper 
houses. 

At  present,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
market  for  very  amateur  work,  and  most  of 
the  plays  are  crude,  simple,  and  characterized 
by  kindliness  of  motive.  No  special  talent 
has  gone  to  the  composition  of  "David  Berg, 
or  One  Hundred  Cents  on  the  Dollar,"  and  t 
the  acting  of  the  principal  female  character 
is  amateurish  in  the  extreme,  although  David 
Berg  himself  is  outlined  as  a  gentle,  kindly, 
and  fairly  realistic  Hebrew.  But  the  au- 
dience received  it  sympathetically  because  of 
the  fellow  feeling  that  can  not  but  be  ex- 
perienced during  times  of  financial  stress  upon 
seeing  the  representation  of  a  fellow-being 
evicted,  visiting  her  landlord  to  plead,  received 
harshly,  and  then,  through  a  fortuitous  chain 
of  circumstances,  suitably  led  up  to  by  the 
plavwright,  welcomed,  warmed,  lodged,  and 
fed. 

"Wild  Oats"  is  of  a  different  type,  belong- 
ing to  that  classification  of  one-act  pieces  of 
which  the  Pantages  seems  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty, which  illustrate  in  dramatic  guise  vari- 
ous phases  through  which  the  street,  munici- 
pal, and  red-light  life  of  a  city  passes.  In  "Wild 
Oats"  the  unlucky  reformer  gets  it  in  the 
neck,  the  writer  seeming  to  feel  that  reformers 
are  all  for  self-interest,  and  that  beside  them 
the  "madams"  of  the  underworld  arc  as  a 
shining  light.  In  "Wild  Oats,"  a  specimen 
of  each  of  these  classes  is  brought  forward, 
and  the  play  becomes  a  wordy,  high-pitched 
argument  in  which  the  lady  has  decidedly  the 
best  of  it. 

Violet  Loraine — the  victor  in  the  war  of 
words — introduces,  of  course,  the  usual  apos- 
trophe: "But  let  a  woman  make  one  mistake 
and  the  whole  world  is  a  jury  to  condemn 
her !"  A  sentiment  which  always  receives 
sympathetically  indignant  endorsement  from 
audiences.  The  fair  arguer  also  says,  "Tell 
your  daughters  the  truths  of  life !"  which 
shows  that  these  questions,  in  plain  drama, 
are  still  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave,  even  if 
it  is  merely  a  ground  swell.  "Wild  Oats"  is 
scarcely  a  play  so  much  as  a  debate,  but  it  is 
listened  to  with  interest,  and  serves  to  show 
what  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  people. 
But  in  thus  ceding  over  melodrama  to  the 
movies  something  fresh,  strong,  and  enter- 
taining has  been  lost  in  the  acted  drama  for 
the  plain  people,  and  for  the  prosperous  ones 
as  well.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  has  begun  work  on 
the  "Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1915,"  which  will 
open  in  May.  Rennold  Wolf,  Channing  Pol- 
lock, and  Gene  Buck  are  to  write  book  and 
lyrics,  and  Louis  A.  Hirsch  and  David 
Stamper  will  compose  the  music. 
■«•» 

The  final  performance  of  "Ziegfeld  Follies" 
will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this 
Sunday  night,  April  4.  The  engagement  has 
proven  a  great  crowd-drawer. 
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"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  at  the  Columbia. 

Pinochle  and  politics,  love  and  law,  strike 
and  styles,  go  to  make  up  the  story  of  ''Potash 
and  Perlmutter,"  the  three-act  comedy  which 
A.  H.  Woods  will  present  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  a  limited  engagement,  beginning 
Monday  evening,  April  5.  The  big  comedy 
success  will  be  given  here  with  the  same  iden- 
tical company  that  played  it  for  fifty-six  weeks 
at  the  Cohan  Theatre,  New  York,  and  twenty- 
six  weeks  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Chicago. 
This  clever  organization  includes  Barney  Ber- 
nard, Alexander  Carr,  who  created  the  roles 
of  Abe  and  Mawruss ;  Lee  Kohlmar,  Pearl 
Sindelar,  and  Grace  Fielding. 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  is  a  dramatization 
of  the  characters  and  incidents  in  Montague 
Glass's  stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  scored  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  in 
the  history  of  comedy — for  it  is  a  comedy  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  heart  interest  that 
gives  it  its  chief  hold  on  the  theatre-going 
public.  Abe  Potash  and  Morris  Perlmutter 
are  today  the  two  most  popular  characters  of 
modern  fiction — if  indeed  they  may  be  called 
fiction  characters,  now  that  they  have  been 
among  us  in  the  flesh  and  blood  for  so  long. 
They  are  loved  for  their  weaknesses  as  well 
as  their  virtues.  Their  almost  incessant  quar- 
rels are  uproaringly  mirthful,  while  their  ten- 
derness, their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  their 
patience  under  grief,  are  heart-touching.  They 
arc  the  most  thoroughly  human  heroes  of  the 
stage,  and  that  is  why  they  were  welcomed  as 
readily  in  London  as  in  New  York.  Matinees 
will  be  given  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


'Under  Cover"  at  Cort  Theatre  Next  "Week. 

Theatre-goers  who  make  it  a  practice  of  at- 
tending the  better  class  of  theatrical  attrac- 
tions are  assured  of  a  treat  in  the  forthcom- 
ing engagement  of  "Under  Cover,"  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue's  exciting  melodrama  of  love,  laugh- 
ter, mystery,  thrills,  and  surprises,  which 
comes  to  the  Cort  Theatre  for  two  weeks, 
beginning  Sunday  night,  April  4. 

"Under  Cover,"  acclaimed  the  melodramatic 
sensation  of  the  season  by  the  newspaper 
critics  and  theatre  patrons  of  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  all  of  the  cities  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  where  it  played  to  en- 
thusiastic houses,  has  proven  one  of  the  posi- 
tive triumphs  of  the  year. 

Selwyn  &  Co.  are  sending  to  this  city 
one  of  the  finest  dramatic  companies  seen 
here  in  a  long  time.  Heading  it  will  be  H. 
B.  Warner,  who  won  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers  here  a  few  seasons  ago  through  his 
pleasing  personality  and  interpretation  of  the 
stellar  role  of  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine."  In 
Mr.  Warner's  supporting  company  are  such 
well-known  players  as  Isabel  Irving,  Rita 
Stan  wood,  Frank  Kingdon,  William  Court- 
Ieigh,  Jr.,  Thomas  McGrane,  and  Ruth  Don- 
nelly. 

"Under  Cover"  is  a  thrilling  detective  drama 
dealing  with  transatlantic  smuggling,  New 
York  City's  smartest  set — the  so-called  "400" 
— and  the  secret  service.  It  tells  the  fasci- 
nating story  of  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  customs  department,  unwillingly  as- 
sisted by  a  young  society  woman,  to  run  to 
earth  the  smuggler  of  a  $200,000  pearl  neck- 
lace. At  the  very  last  moment  a  solution  of 
her  troubles  is  found  in  a  most  startling  and 
unexpected  denouement,  which  results  in  one 
of  the  greatest  surprise  finishes  ever  written 
into  a  play.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other splendid  new  bill  which  includes  six 
entirely  new  acts. 

Lina  Abarbanell,  well  known  on  the  musical- 
comedy  and  comic-opera  stages  throughout  the 
East,  and  the  prima  donna  who  scored  such  a 
hit  in  the  original  production  of  "Madame 
Sherry,"  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this 
city.  Her  offering  will  consist  of  a  number 
of  exclusive  songs  specially  composed  for 
her.  which  gives  her  beautiful  voice  the  fullest 
opportunity.  For  each  song  a  change  of  cos- 
tume is  made,  Mme.  Abarbanell  having  spared 
no  pains  to  make  her  act  as  fascinating  as 
possible. 

"The  Green.  Beetle,"  a  Chinese  fantasy  by 
John  Willard,  which  was  recently  presented 
in  New  York  at  the  Lambs'  Public  Gambol 
with  great  success,  will  be  presented  by  Louis 
Casavant  and  a  sterling  company.  The  play 
deals  with  a  thrilling  incident  in  New  York's 
Chinatown,  and  is  not  only  original  and  quaint 
in  its  construction,  but  also  interesting 
throughout. 

Bonita  and  Lew  Hearn  term  their  offering 
"Bits  of  Musical  Comedy."  Both  are  great 
favorites  in  vaudeville  and  musical  comedy, 
and  their  act,  which  consists  of  songs  relieved 
by  genuine  comedy,  is  particularly  worth 
while. 

The  Seven  Colonial  Belles,  who  derive  their 
title  from  the  period  of  their  costuming,  will 
offer  a  high-class  musical  act. 

Jack  Kennedy,  comedian,  will  appear  in  a 
comedy  by  Willard  Mack  entitled  "The  Flare- 
Back,"  in  which  he  will  have  the  aid  of  a 
capital  company. 

The  Kerville  Family  will  offer  a  combina- 
tion of  jugglery,  cycling,  skating,  and  novelty 


billiard  playing,  which  is  most  unique  and  en- 
joyable. 

With  this  bill  Parillo  and  Frabito  and  John 
Hyams  and  Leila  Mclntyre  close  their  engage- 
ments.   

Pantages  Theatre  Offers  Something  Novel. 

The  newest  novelty  in  animated  pictures 
will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this  city 
at  the  Pantages  tomorrow — Sunday.  It  is 
called  the  "Cinoplasticaon,"  and  is  a  combi- 
nation of  moving  pictures  and  a  specially  con- 
structed phonograph  which  records  every 
movement  of  the  performer.  The  subjects  to 
be  shown  at  the  Pantages  will  be  world- 
famous  opera  stars  in  excerpts  from  old  fa- 
vorite operas.  The  scenes  to  be  offered  will 
be  from  "Carmen,"  "Mignon,"  and  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  Special  stage  settings  are  used  to 
add  to  the  effect  of  the  unique  production. 

Of  the  regular  vaudeville  features  the  six 
acrobatic  Tasmanian  Van  Diemans  will  top 
the  bill.  There  are  shapely  maidens  in  the 
act  and  their  routine  of  aerial  feats  is  filled 
with    startling  stunts. 

Charles  L.  Gill  and  his  players  will  present 
the  star's  own  playlet,  "The  Devil,  the 
Servant,  and  the  Man,"  which  created  com- 
ment here  a  few  years  ago.  Elsie  de  Wolft'e, 
leading  lady  with  Gill,  has  the  distinction  of 
having  won  the  title  of  "The  Second  Loveliest 
Woman  in  the  World"  in  a  contest  held  by  the 
Ansco  Film  Company.  Miss  de  Wolffe,  who  is 
Mrs.  Gill  in  private  life,  has  a  life-like  repro- 
duction of  the  winning  picture  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  building  at  the   Exposition. 

The  great  Lester,  a  ventriloquist,  will  be 
one  of  the  popular  features  with  his  comical 
wooden  dummy,  "Tommy."  Lester  keeps  an 
audience  in  a  gale  of  mirth  for  a  full  thirty 
minutes. 

The  Bernivici  Brothers  are  violinists  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  who  have  a  picturesque  of- 
fering called  "A  Night  in  Venice." 

Harrison  Greene  and  Katheryne  Parker 
have  a  classy  little  singing  specialty  termed 
"The  Blue  Ribbon  Couple  of  Polite  Comedy." 

"Aviation  Hatters"  are  what  the  juggling 
Barrets  style  their  act. 


Among  the  unusual  questions  raised  in  Eng- 
land since  the  war  began  was  one  which  oc- 
cupied a  unique  position  in  jurisprudence, 
dealing  as  it  did  with  the  rights  of  an  alien 
enemy  in  case  of  suit  brought  against  him. 
The  case  was  decided  by  Justice  Bailhache. 
It  was  held  that,  of  course,  such  an  alien 
could  not  sue  under  existing  circumstances, 
but  the  judge  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  war 
does  not  suspend  an  action  against  a  defend- 
ant who  is  an  alien  enemy,  and  therefore,  as 
a  necessary  corollary  to  this,  that  such  a  de- 
fendant could  appear  to  defend  either  per- 
sonally or  by  counsel.  To  allow  the  action 
to  proceed  and  to  deny  a  defendant  a  right  to 
be  heard  "would,"  he  stated,  "be  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  justice,"  and  "no 
state  of  war  could  demand  or  justify  the 
condemnation  by  a  civil  court  of  a  man  un- 
heard." 


A  posthumous  work  of  Sydney  Grundy 
called  "Mrs.  Thompson"  is  being  acted  in 
England  by  Lily  Langtry.  It  is  based  upon 
W.  B.  Maxwell's  novel  of  the  same  name. 
In  the  play  Mrs.  Langtry  is  a  shrewd  busi- 
ness woman  of  forty-six,  who  is  wooed  and 
wed  by  one  of  her  salesmen  of  thirty.  He 
undertakes  to  swindle  her  out  of  the  capital 
invested  in  her  prosperous  business,  sells  out 
at  a  great  sacrifice  to  a  supposed  competitor 
and  prepares  to  flee  with  the  proceeds  and  a 
shopgirl  assistant.  When  he  has  sufficiently 
entangled  himself  Mrs.  Thompson  reveals  her- 
self as  the  buyer  of  her  own  business,  in 
which  she  has  made  a  small  investment  with 
a  view  to  ridding  herself  of  an  undesirable 
husband. 


A  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the  Shake- 
spearean tercentenary  in  this  country  in  the 
spring  of  1916  will  be  al  fresco  performances 
by  a  company  headed  by  Margaret  Anglin. 
Several  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  be 
mounted  in  pageant  form,  and  will  be  acted 
first  in  Forest  Park  in  St.  Louis  and  then 
on  patches  of  green  grass  in  other  cities.  Miss 
Anglin  is  in  correspondence  with  Gustave  Sal- 
vini,  a  son  of  the  famous  Italian  tragedian  and 
himself  a  good  actor,  and  if  the  Italian  comes 
to  this  country  they  will  act  together  in 
"Othello." 


Leoncavallo  has  composed  a  new  operetta, 
which  had  its  first  performance  in  Rome.  It 
is  called  "La  Candidata."  Its  heroine  is  a 
French  suffragette,  who  is  nominated  for  an 
important  office  in  1990,  but  who  in  the  end 
elopes  with  the  astute  politician  nominated  by 
the  other  party.  The  music  is  said  to  be  a 
hodge-podge,  made  up  of  melodies  taken  from 
Leoncavallo's  earlier  works. 


THE   MUSIC   SEASON. 


The  vogue  of  "Tipperary"  has  spread  to 
Denmark,  but  so  strict  is  that  country's  sense 
of  neutrality  that  a  sort  of  unwritten  decree 
went  forth  in  Copenhagen  not  long  ago  that 
in  view  of  its  being  "the  national  anthem  of 
one  of  the  warring  powers,"  the  "Tipperary" 
song  must  not  be  sung  in  music  halls  or  the- 
atres, nor  may  small  boys  be  encouraged  to 
whistle  it  in  the  streets. 


The  Julia  Culp  Concerts. 

A  great  attraction  in  the  way  of  the  vocal 
art  is  to  be  presented  in  a  series  of  three 
concerts  by  Mme.  Julia  Culp,  assisted  by  the 
accompanist,  Coenraad  V.  Bos. 

Mme.  Culp  is  a  native  of  Holland,  but  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  languages  as  well  as 
the  song  literature  of  all  countries.  Her  voice 
is  a  rich  mezzo-soprano,  which  she  uses  with 
consummate    art. 

Here  is  the  offering  for  the  first  concert, 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  11,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre : 

"Minnelied,"  "Nachtigall,"  "Vor  dem  Fen- 
ster,"  "Schwalbe  sag  mir  an,"  "Botschaft," 
Brahms ;  "Befreit,"  "Morgen,"  "Heimliche 
Aufforderung" ;  "Go,  Lovely  Rose,"  "The 
Sleep  That  Flits  on  Baby's  Eyes,"  "When  I 
Bring  Colored  Toys,"  John  Alden  Carpenter; 
"Wind  Song,"  "The  Star,"  by  James  H. 
Rogers ;  "Heimweh,"  "Sie  Blasen  Zum  Ab- 
marsch,"  "Ihr  Junge  Leute,"  "Mausfallen- 
spruechlein,"  ''Du  denkst  mit  einem  faed- 
chen,"  "Er  ist's,"  Hugo  Wolf. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given,  by  special 
request,  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  16,  at 
three-fifteen,  at  the  Columbia.  This  is  the 
usual  symphony  concert  hour,  and  is  most 
convenient  for  many  of  the  out-of-town  con- 
cert-goers, teachers,  and  others.  The  pro- 
gramme on  this  occasion  will  include  five 
numbers  by  Schubert,  four  by  Erich  Wolff, 
five  by  Schumann,  a  group  of  three  old  Eng- 
lish, and  two  old  French  gems. 

The  farewell  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  18,  when  groups  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Peter  Cornelius,  Brahms,  and  Schubert 
will  be  given,  besides  some  American  Indian 
songs  arranged  by  Lieurance,  and  numbers  by 
Beethoven  and  the  Dutch  composer,  De  Lange. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  next  Wednes- 
day at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Season 
tickets  at  a  reduced  figure  may  be  obtained 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  only.  Mail  orders 
for  either  season  or  single  tickets  may  now 
be  ordered. 

Address  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  enclosing  check  or  money  order. 

The  Julia  Culp  Concert  in  Berkeley. 
The  fourth  concert  of  the  fifth  season  of 
the  Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April  13,  at  8 :15,  in 
Harmon  Gymnasium.  The  artists  will  be 
Mme.  Julia  Culp,  the  Dutch  liedersinger,  and 
Mr.  Coenraad  V.  Bos  at  the  piano. 


Symphony  Orchestra  Seat  Sale  Opens  Monday. 

The  announcement  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  coming  to  San  Francisco  in 
May  and  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  at 
Festival  Hall,  Exposition  grounds,  has  cre- 
ated intense  interest  among  the  music  lovers 
of  California,  and  that  it  will  be  greeted  by  a 
succession  of  crowded  houses  seems  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

This  organization  of  one  hundred  instru- 
mentalists, the  pick  of  the  profession,  stands 
at  the  very  head  of  symphonic  orchestras,  and 
during  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence 
it  has  never  reached  a  higher  pinnacle  of  per- 
fection than  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  who  first  conducted  the  orchestra  in 
1906.  On  assuming  charge  Dr.  Muck  imme- 
diately revealed  an  extraordinary  talent  as  a 
conductor,  and  under  his  leadership  the  or- 
chestra went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
not  only  artistically,  but  in  the  favor  of  the 
public  wherever  it  played.  Never  has  the  or- 
chestra played  more  brilliantly  than  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  never  has  the  public  wher- 
ever it  has  played  been  larger  or  more  en- 
thusiastic. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  for  its 
ten  concerts  given  each  season  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  every  seat  is  subscribed  for 
many  months  before  the  concerts  begin. 

The  coming  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is  an  extraordinary  event,  the  organi- 
zation coming  direct  from  Boston  in  a  special 
train,  and  returning  to  its  home  city  imme- 
diately after  the  final  concert  here.  The  sale 
of  seats  for  the  series  of  twelve  concerts  will 
begin  Monday  morning  next,  at  343  Powell 
Street,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
prices  ranging  from  $7  to  $25,  according  to 
location.  Mail  orders  will  be  received  and 
filled  as  near  the  desired  location  as  possible, 
and  all  checks,  money  orders,  and  communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  W.  H.  Leahy, 
manager,    343    Powell    Street,    San    Francisco. 


The  Barrere  Ensemble. 
The  novelty  of  the  Greenbaum  season  will 
be  the  final  attraction  offered  by  the  impre- 
sario. It  is  the  Barrere  Ensemble  of  wind 
instrument  virtuosi.  There  are  nine  mem- 
bers, each  an  artist,  and  the  instrumentation 
is  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, and  two  French  horns.  Each  season 
San  Francisco  people  have  many  opportunities 
of  hearing  great  singers,  pianists,  violinists, 
quartets,  etc.,  but  the  visit  of  a  wood-wind 
choir  is  rare  in  any  community.  As  a  cham- 
ber music  organization  the  Barrere  Ensemble 
will  rank  for  artistry  with  the  Kneisels  or 
the  Flonzaleys.  and  in  fact  has  often  been 
called  "The  Flonzaleys  of  the  Wind  Instru- 
ments."    This  is  the  very  first  time  music  of 


this  kind  has  been  heard  in  America  by  a 
touring  organization. 

The  first  concert  is  announced  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  25,  when  an  "Octet"  by  Mo- 
zart, "Quintet"  by  Lefebvre,  "Rondino"  for 
two  French  horns  accompanied  by  wood  in- 
struments by  Beethoven,  and  similar  compo- 
sitions by  Chadwick,  Pfeiffer,  and  Gouvy  will 
be  heard  for  the  first  time  here,  and  M.  Bar- 
rere, the  world's  greatest  flute  virtuoso,  will 
be  the  soloist. 

Equally  beautiful  programmes  will  be  given 
Friday  afternoon,  April  30,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon.  May  2. 


Scotch  residents  of  New  York  are  laying 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  theatre  to  develop 
Scotch  drama.  New  York  now  boasts  of  a 
French  theatre,  Irish  players,  German  and 
Yiddish  companies,  each  exploiting  their  na- 
tional  drama. 
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'^^BT       W  The  Dutch  Lieder 

^^^^    ,  assisted  by 

Ji  COENRAAD  V.  BOS 

— -'  at  the  Piano 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE 

Sunday  aft,  April  11,  at  2:30 
Friday  aft,  April  16.  at  3:15 
Sunday  aft,  April  18,  at  2:30 

Season  tickets  $5.  $3.50,  $2.25,  at  Sherman.  Clay 
&  Co.'s 

Single  tickets  >-2,  $1.50.  $1,  at  Sherman.  Clay  <k 

Co.'s,  Kohler  and  Chase's  and  Columbia  Theatre. 

Steinway  Piano 

Coming— THE  BARRERE  ENSEMBLE  of  Nine 
Wind  Instruments. 


F  E  S  TI  VA  L    H  ALL 

EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

May   14  to  25—  Twelve  Concerts  by  I  he 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  Karl  Muck,  Conductor 
THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ORCHESTRA 
OF  100  ARTISTS 
Season  box  and  seat  subscription  sale  for 
entire  twelve  concerts  will  begin  Monday 
morning,  April  5,  at  9  a.  m.  Applications  by- 
mail  will  be  received  at  Exposition  box-office, 
343  Powell  St.  Prices,  $7,  $10,  $15  and  $25. 
Direct  all  communications  and  make  all  moneys 
payable  to  W.  H.  Leahy,  Manager,  343  Powell 
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RPHFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

il\l  11L.U  111  fchro,  Sl6drton  a,,,]  Powea 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  id  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

LINA  ABARBANELL,  Musical  Comedy's 
Favorite  Prima  Donna;  "THE  GREEN 
BEETLE,"  a  Chinese  Fantasy,  with  Louis 
Casavant  and  Company;  BONITA  and  LEW 
HEARN,  Bits  of  Musical  Comedy;  THE 
SEVEN  COLONIAL  BELLES,  a  High-Class 
Musical  Offering;  JACK  KENNEDY  and  Com- 
pany in  "The  Flare-Back";  THE  KERVILLE 
FAMILY,  Trick  Billiardists;  PARILLO  and 
FRABITO;  Last  Week,  TOHN  HYAMS  and 
LEILA  McINTYRE  in  "The  Quakeress." 


Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&££:' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning  Monday  Night,  April  5 

Matinees    Wednesday     and     Saturday,     50c     to 

$1.50;    Evenings,    50c   to    $2. 

A.   H.   Woods  presents 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter" 

With  BARNEY  BERNARD,  ALEXANDER 

CARR,  and  the  Original  New  York 

and  Chicago  Company 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — "Every woman" 

Commencing  Sunday   Night,   April   4 
Selwyn    &   Co.   present 

"UNDER  COVER" 

Roi    Cooper    Megrue's    Exciting    Play    of    Love, 
Laughter,    Mystery    and    Thrills,    with 

H.  B.  WARNER 

(Former  star  of  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine") 
BEST    SEATS    SI    AT    WED.    AND    SAT. 
MATS.     Nights,   :5c  to  $2. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


The  Newest  Novelty  in   Motion  Pictures 
"GRAND  OPERA" 

Presented   by  the   World's    Greatest   Artists 

THE  GREAT  LESTER,  America's  Foremost 
Ventriloquist;  TASMANIAN  VAN  DIEMANS, 
Imperial  Aerial  Acrobats;  "THE  DEVIL, 
THE  SERVANT,  AND  THE  MAN,"  a  Beau- 
tiful Symbolic  Playlet,  presented  by  Charles 
Gill  anil  His  Players,  including  Elsie  de  Wolffe, 

the  second  loveliest  girl  in  the 

WORLD;   BERNIVICI   BROS,  in 
IN  VENICE";   GREENE  and   PA 
Blue    Ribbon    Duo";     TUGGLING     ! 
"AVIATION   HATTERS." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  3..  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  all  of  us  liable  to  become  the  victims  of 
a  phrase,  captives  of  a  combination  of  work 
that  sound  like  a  truism,  but  that  actually  are 
as  false  as  hell  ?  Of  course  you  have  noticed 
this,  being  exceptionally  intelligent,  or  you 
would  hardly  be  reading  this  column,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  masses  of  people,  just 
common  or  garden  human  beings,  do  not  pos- 
sess that  penetrative  genius  that  distinguishes 
you  and  me.  and  especially  me. 

For  example,  here  is  the  Rev.  Percy  Stick- 
ney  Grant  of  New  York,  who  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  throw  one  more  stone  at  that  long- 
suffering  and  unresisting  institution  known  as 
matrimony.  Mr.  Grant  tells  us  that  marriage 
ought  to  be  binding  "while  love  lasts."  but 
that  when  love  has  disappeared  the  marriage 
bonds  should  go.  too. 

Now  that  sounds  quite  nice.  Naturally  it 
receives  the  applause  of  the  cackling  sister- 
hood who  regard  it  as  an  aphoristic  condensa- 
tion of  their  dearest  hopes.  It  brings  every 
man  within  reach,  whether  married  or  un- 
married. For  who  knows  at  what  moment  the 
disappearance  of  love  may  not  necessitate^  a 
fresh  cut  for  partners  or  an  opportunity  for 
some  bystander  to  join  in  the  game?  And 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  man  whose  applause 
will  be  equally  vociferous.  It  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  casts  longing  and  possessive  glances 
upon  the  young  lady  in  the  candy  store  and 
who  will  remember  with  gratification  that  the 
legal  tie  with  his  own  wife  will  endure  only 
"while  love  lasts."  Some  few  years  ago.  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  great  steel 
magnate  who  decided  that  his  love  for  the 
wife  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  for  a  score 
of  years,  through  good  and  evil  days,  had  not 
"lasted."  and  so  he  put  her  away  in  favor  of 
some  little  gaudy  butterfly  who  had  floated 
across  his  path.  How  grateful  he  would  be  to 
the  Rev.  Percy  for  th^s  assurance  that  he  had 
acted  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  moral  law 
as  interpreted  by  a  progressive  age  and  that 
it  was  ''alike  his  pleasure  and  his  duty"  to 
do  a  thing  that  seemed  to  a  less  enlightened 
day  than  ours  to  smell  like  something  dead. 


,  ing  in  dictionaries.  Love  becomes  a  senti- 
ment induced  by  blue  sky  and  disappearing 
with   a   cloud.     We   catch   it  like  the  measles. 

I  We  look  at  ourselves  with  curiosity  and  won- 
der if  we  still   have  it.     But  surely  we  have 

i  gone  a  long  way  in  the  company  of  the 
Gadarene  swine  down  the  steep  place  that 
leads  to  the  sea  when  clergymen  ladle  out 
this  poisonous  stuff  for  our  delectation. 


Now  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  phrase 
that  seems  to  be  a  truism,  but  that  actually 
has  no  meaning.  For  what  does  the  Rev. 
Percy  mean  by  love?  Presumably  love,  in  his 
opinion,  is  something  like  the  water  supply, 
or  the  gas,  something  that  is  either  turned 
on  or  off  and  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
We  note  the  fact  that  we  love  some  one  and 
then  we  note  the  subsequent  fact  that  we  do 
not  love  that  person  any  more,  and  so  we 
rush  off  at  once  to  find  some  one  else  to  love. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  this  free  love. 
because  there  is  nothing  whatever  free  about 
it.  So  we  will  call  it  just  plain  adultery  and 
have  done  with  it.  There  have  been  times 
in  the  lives  of  every  mother's  son  of  us  when 
we  have  felt  that  we  can  never  love  our  wives 
any  more.  We  have  felt  that  way  when  they 
persist  in  talking  cheerfully  to  us  at  breakfast 
time,  when  they  tidy  up  our  writing  tables,  and 
give  away  our  clothing  to  the  Belgians.  We 
feel  that  way  when  we  beat  and  bruise  our 
frail  wings  against  the  impenetrable  armor  of 
the  feminine  logic  which  complacently  repeats, 
the  thing  that  has  just  been  disproved.  We 
feel  that  way  when  they  take  us  shopping, 
when  they  buy  ties  for  us,  when  they  lack 
deference  for  our  opinions.  And  if  we  were 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  clerical  Percy 
we  should  search  for  some  one  else  whom  we 
could  love,  although  maybe  we  should  have 
to  step  lively  and  put  the  new  deal  through 
in  a  hurry  and  before  the  discovery  that, 
after  all,  love  had  lasted.  No,  we  don't  like 
the  Stickney  morality-.  It  has  an  odor  of  the 
ancient  and  experienced  garbage  pail. 

But  we  may  leave  Mr.  Stickney  to  settle 
this  matter  with  his  own  church.  Presumably 
he  is  an  Episcopalian,  since  one  can  hardly 
imagine  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  or  a  Men- 
nonite  or  a  Peculiar  Baptist  with  the  name  of 
Percy.  One  day  we  shall  write  a  book  on 
the  influence  of  names  upon  character  and 
occupation.  But  that  must  wait  until  the  war 
is  over.  Now  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Percy 
sometimes  reads  the  marriage  service,  and  it 
can  hardly  h^ve  escaped  his  attention  that  the 
victims  are  required  to  enter  into  a  promise 
that  rhey  will  go  on  loving  each  other.  You 
see  this  is  not  at  all  on  what  may  be  called 
the  water  and  gas  theory.  We  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  water  and  gas — except  by  paying 
the  rates.  They  are  either  "ofT"  or  "on." 
But  the  marriage  sen-ice  implies  that  we  have 
r  over  love,  that  we  may  legitimately 
promise  to  go  on  loving,  as  being  a  matter  un- 
der the  control  of  the  will,  and  of  course  it  is. 
1  his  is  where  Percy  makes  his  mistake,  pos- 
sibly through  a  constitutional  incapacity  to 
think  as  a  result  of  being  called  Percy,  which 
will  be  fully  explained  in  the  forthcoming 
book,  for  which  subscriptions  are  now  in  or- 
der. But  possibly  it  was  due  to  the  mental 
affiic  ion  known  as  modernity,  or  to  a  desire 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  feminism,  which  is 
nnn  her  disease,  but  unfortunately  not  a  fatal 
on* 

.  he  trouble  with  all  this  noisome  nonsense 

carriage    and    the    "while     love    lasts" 

nco.-y  is  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  conscience 

r   of  duty,   obsolete  terms,   but   still   appear- 


Having  just  concluded  our  usual  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  coming  styles  for  men,  we 
hasten  to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  that 
next  season  men's  trousers  are  to  be  made 
with  full  pockets.  We  shall  order  a  suit 
forthwith  and  we  shall  instruct  the  tailor  to 
pay  his  own  bill  from  the  pockets  thus  gen- 
erously filled.  At  the  same  time  we  can  not 
quite  understand  how  there  can  be  any  full 
pockets  with  the  legislature  in  session — at  least 
not  honestly  full. 


An  account,  by  George  W.  Perkins  himself 
of  what  happened  to  him  in  Florida  came  out  | 
at  the  City  Hall  today  )  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  i.  A  week  or  two  ago  Florida 
dispatches  reported  that  Mr.  Perkins  had  been 
rescued  from  drowning  on  a  fishing  trip.  At 
first  the  story  took  the  pretty-  form  that  Mr. 
Perkins  had  been  supported  in  the  water  and 
hauled  ashore  by  a  negro  boatman.  Later  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Perkins  hadn't  been  in  the 
water  and  that  he  had  not  been  with  a  negro 
boatman — but  otherwise  the  story  had  been 
correct.  Theodore  Rousseau,  Mayor  Mitchel's 
secretary,  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  he 
sent  him  the   following  dispaicb  : 

Congratulations  on  miraculous  escape. 
Story  current  here  that  exploded  shark 
strewed  sea  with  remnants  of  fireless  cooker, 
canned  goods,  and  denatured  foodstuffs  for 
miles.      Please   verify  at   once. 

To  which  Mr.  Perkins  sent  the  following 
night  letter  in  reply : 

Disregard  all  sensational  newspaper  stories. 
Facts  are  these :  On  Monday  I  hooked  a 
nine-foot  tarpon.  After  fighting  it  ten  hours, 
tarpon  was  swallowed  by  thirty-foot  shark. 
The  shark  towed  us  rapidly  to  sea.  At  day- 
break on  Tuesday  shark  hit  a  floating  mine ; 
was  blown  upL  releasing  tarpon,  which  we 
brought  to  gaff  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  at 
three  o'clock  Wednesday.  All  well.  Please 
inform  Baron  Munchausen.  Amos  Pinchot.  and 
Ananias.  -     Perkins. 

1:20  a.  m..   13th. 

Inquiry  at  the  foreign  consulates  in  this  city 
today  failed  to  elicit  any  knowledge  of  float- 
ing mines  off  the  Florida  coast. 


SadW  in  need  of  repairs  stands  the  monu- 
ment long  ago  erected  in  New  York  to  the 
memory  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  most 
admired  actor  in  this  country  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  where  a  monument  of  old- 
fashioned  dignity  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Edmund  Kean  in  1821.  It  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  near  the  centre  of  the  burying 
ground,  and  remains  to  this  day  the  largest 
tombstone  ever  set  up  on  Manhattan  Island  in 
memory  of  an  actor.  Charles  Kean,  son  of 
the  great  Kean,  restored  the  monument  in 
1S46.  Nearly  thirty-  years  later,  in  1874.  E. 
A.  Sothern  had  it  repaired  and  then  Booth, 
but  one  may  study  the  stone  in  vain  to  make 
the  date  legible.  Cooke,  long  before  coming 
to  this  country-,  had  become  famous  in  Eng- 
land as  the  most  celebrated  tragedian  of  his 
time,  and  by  Edmund  Kean  was  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  modern  actors,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Garrick.  He  was  born  in  1756, 
and  biographers  have  placed  his  birth  in  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Dunlap,  in  his 
history  of  the  American  stage,  states  that 
Cooke  told  him  he  was  born  in  Westminster, 
England.  His  first  appearance  in  this  country 
was  in  the  famous  Park  Theatre,  on  Park 
Row,  just  above  the  present  Park  Row  Build- 
ing. It  was  on  the  night  of  November  21, 
1810.  He  appeared  in  his  great  character  of 
Richard   III. 


Henri   Bourette.   once  a  French   newspaper- 
poet,    years    ago    combined    a    unique    protest  j 
against    the    use    of    absinthe    by    writing    a  \ 
tempting    description    of    the    process    of    pre-   f 
paring  the  beverage.     Although  done  in  rhyme,   j 
a    free   translation    retains   the   beauty    of   the   \ 
words:     "Pour  not  more  than  two  fingers  of 
the    absinthe    into    the   glass   slowly-      Take    a 
bottle   of   fresh   water  with    one   hand,    lift   it 
and.    very    deliberately,    pour.      As    little    by 
little  the  drops  of  water  transform  the  green 
coloring,    pour    a    little    faster,    ceasing    only 
when     you     consider     the     liquor     sufficiently 
clear.     Permit  the  glass  to  remain  untouched 
on  the  table  yet  a  little  while.     Regard  it  ad- 
miringly   and    longingly,    as    one    regards    a 
treasure.     Inhale  its  aroma,  which  gives  satis- 
faction  to   the   soul.      Finally "      But   here 

the  boulevardiers  were  destined  to  rebel ;  the 
concluding  directions  were  never  followed. 
"Finally,"  said  M.  Bourette,  "to  crown  so 
much  unheard-of  care  in  preparation,  lift  the 
glass,  delicately  at  first,  then  grasp  it  firmly, 
and  without  hesitation,  pitch  the  whole  thing 
out  of  the  window." 


"Whj  don't  you  pay  your  debts;  you've  got 
the  money?"  "But  I  wouldn't  have  it  if  I 
paid  my  debts." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 

Seven  Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 

Shortest  Routes — Quickest  Time 

BEST  DINING  CAR 
IN  AMERICA 

Convenient   Connection  at 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Diego 

The  Coaster — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  ("sailST")  7:45  a.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  1  0:55  p.  m 

Valley  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSdoi.)  1  0:40  a.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:20  a.  m. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (.-Ston)  4:40  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:55  a.  m. 

Sunset  Limited — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (^.foT1)  5:00  p.  m 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:45  a.  m. 


The  Owl- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSIL) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


6:00  p.m. 
8:45  a.m. 


The  Lark- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  fKSrO        8:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:45  a.  m. 


Sunset  Express — 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (-SSJn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


9:00  p.  m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares  and  Pullman  Berths 
ask  Agents 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  notice  board  in  front  of  an  East  Cleve- 
land church,  Sunday,  contained  the  following 
items:  11:30  a.  m.,  Dr.  Blank  will  preach; 
7  :30  p.  m.,  "Another   Fool." 


The  servant  girl  in  a  suburban  family  was 
taken  to  task  for  oversleeping  herself.  "Well, 
ma'am,"  she  said.  'T  sleep  very  slow,  and  so  it 
takes  me  a  long  while  to  get  a  good  night's 
rest." 


When  Ricardo  Martin  last  sang  in  New 
York  his  tailor  was  so  anxious  to  hear  him 
that  Martin  sent  him  a  ticket.  A  few  days 
later,  when  he  saw  the  tailor,  he  naturally 
asked  him:  "How  did  you  like  it?"  To 
which  the  tailor  replied  :  "It  was  simply  aw- 
ful!     Your  trousers  didn't  fit  you  at  all!" 


An  old  German  was  delivering  a  self-im- 
posed address  on  military  science.  "My  son 
Otto,"  said  he,  ''goes  off  to  the  war  and  wears 
a  high  hat.  Along  comes  a  bullet — right 
through  the  middle  of  it.  Had  he  been  wear- 
ing a  cap.  mein  Gott !  Otto  would  have  been 
killed!" 


off  to  the  telegraph  office  with  six  telegrams 
to  as  many  brother  Elks  living  in  town,  ask- 
ing each  if  her  husband  was  stopping  with 
him  overnight.  As  dawn  appeared,  a  farm 
wagon  containing  a  farmer  and  the  derelict 
husband  drove  up  to  the  house,  while  behind 
the  wagon  trailed  the  broken-down  auto.  Al- 
most simultaneously  came  a  messenger  boy 
with  an  answer  to  one  of  the  telegrams,  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  by  five  others.  All  of  them 
read  :  "Yes,  John  is  spending  the  night  with 
me." 


The  female  suffrage  orator  stood  upon  her 
platform  and  looked  over  the  sea  of  faces. 
"Where  would  man  be  today  were  it  not  for 
woman?"  she  inquired.  S-ie  paused  a  moment, 
"Again  I  repeat,"  she  said,  '"where  would  man 
be  today  were  it  not  for  woman?"  "In  the 
Garden  of  Eden,"  answered  a  male  voice  from 
the  rear. 


Marshal  Castellane,  among  other  singulari- 
ties, had  a  mania  for  questioning  his  officers 
about  their  families,  his  invariable  mode  of 
interrogation  being,  "What  is  your  father's 
profession,  your  mother's,  and  your  sister's?" 
This  stereotyped  repetition  became  at  last  so 
wearisome  that  some  of  his  young  subalterns 
agreed  on  the  following  reply,  to  be  given  by 
each  in  turn:  "My  father  is  a  shoemaker,  my 
mother  is  a  laundress,  and  my  sister  is  very 
flighty."  On  the  ensuing  Sunday,  after  the 
usual  military  parade,  the  marshal,  who  had 
already  received  the  same  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions from  three  officers,  turned  to  the  fourth 
and  recommenced  in  his  accustomed  strain, 
"What  is  your  father's  profession?"  "He  is 
a  shoemaker."  'And  your  mother's?"  "She 
is  a  laundress."  "That  will  do,"  interrupted 
the  chief,  "I  know  the  rest ;  your  sister  is 
very  flighty,  and  you  will  consider  yourself 
confined  to  the  barracks  until  she  behaves 
better." 


The  young  man  in  the  bureau  of  informa- 
tion laid  the  railroad  guide  down  and  looked 
reproachfully  at  the  woman  who  had  turned 
in  a  volley  of  questions.  "Madam,"  he  said, 
"you  can't  possibly  take  all  those  trains  you 
are  asking  about."  "I  know  it,"  she  replied, 
serenely  ;  "but  as  long  as  I  didn't  have  any- 
thing else  to  do  I  thought  I'd  just  see  for  my- 
self how  much  you  railroad  men  really  know 
about  your  business." 


Jennie  was  a  gem  of  a  servant  girl,  and  her 


That  it  is  sometimes  mighty  easy  to  get  the 
truth  if  we  ask  for  it  was  demonstrated  the 
other  evening  by  a  story  told  by  George  Otis 
Smith,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  at 
Washington.  One  afternoon  a  philanthropic 
party  visited  a  public  school  in  the  poorer 
section  of  a  big  city,  and,  while  making  a  study 
of  the  conditions  in  the  knowledge  factory, 
thought  it  proper  to  ask  the  youngsters  a  few 
questions.  "Can  any  little  boy  or  girl  tell 
me,"  said  he  very  impressively,  "what  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  virtues?"  Nothing  doing. 
Every  bright  little  face  looked  as  if  the  mind 
back  of  it  was  doing  a  hard  piece  of  thinking, 
but  there  was  no  reply.  "We  will  try  it 
again,"   encouragingly   said  the  philanthropist. 


mistress  was  quite  fond  of  her.     She  was  taken  I  "W"ha;   am    '    doin8  when   :   f»ve   UP   raV  ""e 


aback  when  Jennie  announced  her  approach- 
ing marriage.  "I  hope,  Jennie,"  she  said, 
"that  you  have  given  the  matter  serious  con 
sideration."  "Oh,  I  have,  ma'am,"  was  the 
earnest  reply.  "I've  been  to  two  fortune- 
tellers and  a  clairvoyant,  and  looked  in  a 
sign  book,  and  dreamed  on  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  been  to  one  of  these  asterologers,  and  to 
a  meejum,  and  they  all  say  go  ahead,  ma'am. 
I  aint  one  to  marry  recklesslike,  ma'am." 


The  great  specialist's  patient,  after  many 
weeks  of  treatment,  had  at  last  been  declared 
cured  of  an  "incurable"  disease,  and  with  a 
grateful  feeling  he  asked  the  physician  the 
amount  of  his  bill.  "That  depends,"  my  dear 
sir,"  said  the  specialist.  "Whenever  I  treat  a 
man  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  determine 
his  occupation  and  how  large  a  family  he  has 
to  support.  Then  I  make  out  my  bill  accord- 
ingly. May  I  ask  you  what  you  do  for  a 
living?"  "I  am  a  poet,"  replied  the  patient 
soulfully.  *Tn  that  case,"  said  the  physician, 
"if  you  will  give  me  the  money  in  cash  now 
it'll   be   a   dollar   and  a  half." 


The  late  Reverend  W.  W.  Freeman  related 
a  story  illustrative  of  the  way  that  a  man's 
heart  can  swell  and  prompt  him  to  great 
liberality  under  some  extraordinary  conditions- 
A  big,  raw-boned,  red-headed  young  farmer 
entered  his  parlor  one  day,  accompanied  by  a 
shy  but  comely  girl,  and  desired  him  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony.  He  did  so,  and 
when  the  fateful  words  were  spoken  that 
made  the  couple  man  and  wife,  the  young  hus- 
band drew  from  his  pocket  four  bright  silver 
quarter-dollar  pieces,  and  extending  them  to- 
ward the  minister  in  his  open  palm,  exclaimed, 
'■There,  Brother  Freeman,  just  help  yourself 
until  you  are  satisfied."  The  minister  took 
one. 


and  pleasure  to  come  and  talk  to  you  in  your 
school  ?"  "I  know  now,  mister !"  exclaimed 
Johnny  Smith,  raising  his  hard  and  snapping 
his  fingers.  "Well,  what  am  I  doing,  little 
man  ?"  smilingly  asked  the  visitor.  "Buttin' 
in  !"  was  the  startling  rejoinder  of  Johnny. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Always  a  Chance. 

Kusli.    little   baby,   don't   you    cry; 

You'll  be  a  grown-up,  by  and  by. 

And  if  you  are  industrious  and  learn  a  lot  of  law, 

Maybe   you   can   get   a   job   defending   Harry   Thaw. 

— Johnsville    Times. 


Fate. 
I  never  told  a  man  a  joke, 

Expecting  him  to  roar, 
But  what  the  bloomin',  blarsted  bloke 

Had  heard  the  thing  before. 

I  never  met  a  pretty  girl 

And  in  her  presence  tarrLd, 
Whose  image  set  my  brain  awhirl, 

But  what  she  wasn't  married. 

I  never  owned  a  blooded  horse 
That  filled  my  soul  with  pride, 

But  he,  half-way  round  the  course. 
Just  lay  right  down  and  died. 

I  never  held  a  four-lead  swing 

To  land  me  in  first  place. 
But  what,  the  first  and  foremost  thing. 

Somebody  trumped   my   ace. 

— Cleveland  Plain    Dealer. 


At  a  London  police  court  an  individual  who 
had  been  affected  by  the  Salvation  Army  was 

'  brought  up,  charged  with  being  a  lunatic  wan- 
dering at  large.  The  magistrate — a  genial  old 
gentleman — asked  him  if  he  had  any  friends 
"The  Lord  is  my  only  friend,"  said  the  pris- 
oner. "Yes,"  said  the  magistrate;  "but  have 
you  anybody  who  will  become  surety  for 
you?"  "The  Lord,"  said  the  prisoner  again, 
"is  my  salvation.     He  will  become  surety  for 

j  •  me."  "Yes  ;  but  you  see,"  said  the  magistrate 
hesitatingly,  "I  want  the  name  and  address  of 
some  friend  of  yours."  "Address?"  shouted 
the  prisoner  ;  "why,  the  Lord  is  everywhere  !" 
"Well,  you  see,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "for 
.  the  purposes  of  bail  we  should  require  some 
more  settled  residence." 

Jenkins,  a  newly  wedded  suburbanite,  kissed 
■  his  wife  good-by  the  other  morning,  and,  tell- 
ing her  he  would  be  home  at  six,  got  into  his 
auto   and   started   for  town.     At   six   p.   m.   no 
hubby  had  appeared  and  the  little  wife  began 
\  ,  to  get  nervous.     When  the  hour  of   midnight 
.      arrived  she  aroused  her  father  and   sent   him 


The  Road  to  Success. 
When   Dog-Faced   Dawson  went  to  spend  a  winter 

in  Sing  -Sing 
His    voice    was    gruff,    his    speech    was    rough;    he 

hardly  knew   a  thing. 
So  shv   was   he  on   intellect  that  he   was   forced   to 

do 
Those  cheap,  inferior  hold-up  jobs  that  yield  scant 

revenue. 
And    though    for   fifteen    weary    years   he'd   labored 

every  day, 
He   didn't  have   a  cent   laid   by   when   he  was  sent 

away. 

Cut    in    one   winter   in   the  pen  they  smoothed   out 

Dawson's  speech 
And   awakened   aspirations   toward    a    wider  mental 

reach. 
They   taught  him  chemistry  and  law,   and   soon   he 

knew   the   books 
On    science    and    psychology    employed    by    master 

crooks. 
And  when  he'd  done  his  eight  months'  bit  and  life 

once  more  began, 
He   bad  the  high   attainments  of  an  educated  man. 

And    now,    applying    chemistry    with    new    acquired 

skill. 
He's    learned    to    make    an    excellent    fivc-hur.dre-1- 

dollar   bill. 
And  when  he  wants  to  crack  a  crib  his  work  is  so 

refined 
That    he   can   make  a  getaway    and    ?eavc    no  trace 

behind. 
And    when    he    doesn't    feel    quit-^    up    to    merely 

manual  craft 
He   has   the   personality    for   higher    lines   of   graft. 
— /.  J.  Montague,   in  New  York  American. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  pest  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of    San    Francisco   will    be    found    in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Isabel  Beaver,  to  Mr.  John  Cushing.  Miss  Beaver 
is  a  sister  of  Miss  Miriam  Beaver  and  the  Messrs. 
Frederick  H.  Beaver,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Beaver. 
Mr.  Cushing  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing 
and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  James  Jenkins.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Charles  Green.  No  date  has  yet 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriet  Stone  and  Dr. 
Harold  Barnard  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  home  on  Broadway  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Egbert  B.  Stone.  Mrs.  Grayson  Hinckley 
was  her  sister's  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Marion 
Stone  was  the  maid  of  honor.  The  bridesmaids 
were  the  Misses  Dorothy  Stone,  Helen  Hinckley, 
and  Helen  Weaver.  Dr.  Junius  Harris  was  the 
best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  the  Messrs.  Stanley 
Sproul,  George  Robinson,  Harold  Bingham,  and 
Herbert  Schmidt.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  the  young  couple  will  reside  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Vice-President  Thomas  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall were  the  guests  of  honor  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  at  her 
home,  the  Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona,  at  Pleas- 
anton. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Monday  evening  at  a  dinner- 
dance  at  their  home  on  Broadway.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Dr.  Moffitt's  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Doubleday  of  New  York. 

.Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Williams  at  the  Claremont  Country 
Club. 

Mrs.  Wilfred  B.  Chapman  entertained  a  number 
of  young  people  Tuesday  evening  at  the  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Foss,  who  have  recently  arrived  from  Boston. 

Mrs.  Germain  Vincent  was  hostess  Friday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  the  Misses  Ellen  and  Renee  Dupont,  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Coleman  Dupont. 

Mrs.  Emelia  Ashburner  was  the  complimented 
guest  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
James  Otis  at  her  residence  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  was  hostess  Thursday  at 
an  informal  luncheon   at  her  home  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  Friday,  when  fifty  friends  en- 
joyed   her  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street 
preceding  the  Military  Sail.  Among  others  who 
entertained  at  similar  affairs  on  this  occasion  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bradley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss Cobb  Hale,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant. 

The  members  of  the  Marin  County  Golf  and 
Country  Club  entertained  a  large  number  of 
friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner-dance  at  the 
club  house  in  San  Rafael. 

Judge  James  A.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper  gave 
a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Gough  Street  Wednes- 
day evening,  when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their 
hospitality. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs. 
Effingham  Sutton  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Consul-General  and  Mine,  Yasataro  Numano  gave 
a  reception  on  Tuesday  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street  in  honor  of  Admiral  Baron  and  Baroness 
Uriu. 

Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown  was  hostess  Monday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Walnut  Street  in 
honor  of  her  house  guest,   Mrs.  Henry  Devereaux. 

Mrs.  Graeme  Macdonald  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  bridge-tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her 
home  on   Lake  Street. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Eresse  entertained  a  large  number 
of  young  people  Saturday  evening  at  a  dance  at 
the  Century  Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo- 
pold Ileebner. 

Miss  Emmeline  Wright  was  the  complimented 
guest  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Chflon   at  her  home  on  Tenth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  afternoon  at  an  informal  bridge 
party  at   her  home  on    Clay   Street. 

Miss  Philena  Wetmore  entertained  at  tea  at  the 
Hotel  Oakland  on  Wednesday.  The  guest  of 
honor  was  Miss  Roxana  Weihe,  who  is  to  leave 
shortly   for  Chicago  to  study  music. 

Mr.  John  Drum  was  host  at  a  dinner  at  his 
home  on  Broadway  Sunday  evening,  when  he  en- 
tertained a  number  of  Eastern  visitors. 

Mrs.  William  Denman  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  preceding  a  trip 
through   Chinatown  enjoyed  by  her  guests. 

The      Misses     Inez     and     Zepha      Pischcl      were 
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hostesses  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home 
on  California  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Miss  Louise  Wallach  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Ernest 
Mailliard. 

On  Friday  evening  Mrs.  Daniel  Easterbrook  en- 
tertained at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Francisca 
Club    in   honor   of  Mrs.    Redmond    Stephens. 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  First  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  Thursday  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  board  the  U.   S.  S.  Paul  Jones. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Murray  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Scott  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's sister,   Mrs.  Arthur  Hagen  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Philip  Andrews  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  at 
Verba  Buena. 

Major  L.  C.  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
were  host  and  hostess  at  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Barry. 

Major  Henry  H.  Whitney,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Whitney  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Tuesday 
evening  at  an  informal  dance  at  their  home  at 
Fort   Scott. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Orleans  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Monday  evening  on  board  the  ship, 
which  is  anchored  near  the  Exposition. 

Miss  Virginia  Tobin  was  hostess  Friday  evening 
at  a  dinner  at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott  in  honor 
of    Miss   Janet    Thompson. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Mayer  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  New  York  after  a  month's  visit  at  the  New 
York  State  building. 

Miss  Helen  Lincoln  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
is  visiting  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Rev.  James  Otis 
Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  at  the  Church  Divinity 
School  on  Taylor  Street.  She  will  later  be  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  departed  Sunday  for  New 
York  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  who  is  attending 
an  Eastern  school.  Mrs.  Grant  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Myers  of  New  York,  who  has 
been  visiting  at  her  residence  on  Broadway. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Miller,  who  are  here  from 
the  East,  left  recently  for  Southern  California. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Miss  Genevieve  King. 

Mis.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  sailed  on  the  Man- 
chtiria  for  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  residing 
during  the  past  two  years.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  sister,   Mrs.   Alexander  Garceau. 

Mrs.  Ereitung,  Miss  Pillott,  and  the  Messrs. 
Wilmerding,  Reimer,  and  Campbell  Steward  spent 
a  few  days  in  this  city  en  route  from  the  East  to 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt  and  their  two 
little  sons,  Russell  and  Orville  Pratt,  will  leave 
the  first  of  April  for  their  ranch  near  Chico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  have  recently 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  their  country  home 
near    Santa    Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Storey  arrived  last  week 
from  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  Exposition.  They 
spent  the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.   Sharon  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  have  returned  from 
an  extended  visit  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Aldrich  have  come  from 
New  York  to  visit  the  Exposition.  They  are  guests 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  and  their  little 
daughter,  Francesca,  sailed  last  week  on  the  Man- 
churia for  China,  where  they  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Clement  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt,  have  been  spending  the  past  week 
in  Coronado. 

Mrs.  George  Tallant  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Genevieve  Tallant,  returned  last  week  to  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  after  a  visit  at  Byron 
Springs,  where  they  joined  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Dwight  Norton  of  the  southern  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Sturtevant  Foss  have 
recently  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne 
at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton  has  gone  to  Sacramento 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Pigott. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marian  Crocker,  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit 
at  their  country  home  in  Cloverdale,  where  they 
will,    as   usual,   spend   the    summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham  are  established 
in  their  new  home  on  Russian  Hill,  where  they 
will   reside  during  the  next  two  years. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low  departed  Saturday  for 
their  home  in  the  East  after  a  few  days'  visit  at 
the  New  York  State  buiMing  in  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

Mr.  Roderick  Macleay  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  after  a  week's  visit  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Grant. 

Miss  Wilmot  Holton  has  joined  her  sister,  Miss 
Eleanor  Holton,  who  has  been  spending  the  win- 
ter with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther 
J.  Holton,  at  Seacliff.  They  expect  to  leave 
next  week  for  their  home  in  Canada. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  being  extended  to  Mrs. 
Monroe,  wife  of  Captain  William  Monroe,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  recently  received  news  of  the  death 
in  Brookline  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Williston  Rich- 
ards Clements. 

General  John  McClellan,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
Mrs.  McClellan,  and  their  son  arrived  recently 
from  San  Diego  and  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Captain  Martin  Crimmins,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Crimmins  arrived  recently  from  the  Texas  frontier, 
where  Captain  Crimmins  has  been  stationed  for 
many  months.  En  route  they  were  met  by  Captain 
Crimmins's  father  and  sister,  Mr.  John  D.  Crim- 
mins and  Miss  Evelyn  Crimmins,  of  New  York. 

Colonel  F.  Marsh,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  is  visiting   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Belknap,  wife  of  Captain  Belknap, 
U.^  S.  N.,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Emelia  Ashburner  in 
this    city. 

Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Navy    Franklin    D. 
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Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  arrived  re- 
cently from  Washington,  D.  C,  left  last  Saturday 
for  the  East  via    San  Diego. 

-«»»- 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Up- 
ham  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Upham,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Alysse.  Warner,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Warner  and  Mrs.  Warner  of  this 
city. 

■#**• 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Yost  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 

■*•»■ 

Blind  Students  to  Give  Benefit  Concert. 

On  Friday,  April  9,  at  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Auditorium,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
the  blind  students  of  the  Berkeley  State  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  will  ten- 
der a  concert  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fund  to  entertain  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf,  which  will  con- 
vene in  this  city  July  18-25,  an,d  also  to  pur- 
chase musical  instruments.  The  players  will 
be  composed  of  twenty  clever  artists.  Tickets 
can   be   obtained   at   all   music  stores. 


The  greatest  monetary  proposition  in  the 
musical  field  in  this  country  today  is  John 
McCormack,  the  Irish  tenor.  Every  time  he 
sings  it  is  under  a  guarantee  of  at  least  $2500. 
Besides  this  he  obtains  from  the  talking  ma- 
chine company  for  which  he  makes  records 
a  concert  fee  for  every  session,  and  is  under- 
stood recently  to  have  received  for  royalties 
on  his  records,  covering  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  a  check  for  no  less  a  sum  than  $76,000 
(says  a  writer  in  Musical  America).  It  is  fur- 
ther said  that  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
announcement  of  a  record  of  "Tipperary"  by 
him,  orders  were  received  by  the  concern  mak- 
ing this  record  which  would  give  him  in  royal- 
ties between  $6000  and  $7000.  This  beats 
Caruso,  for  McCormack  sings  more  often  in 
concert  than  Caruso  does  in  opera,  and  even 
making  some  allowance  for  private  entertain- 
ments at  which  the  Italian  tenor  sings,  and 
also  making  allowances  for  Caruso's  engage- 
ments in  Europe  outside  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan,  it  is  clear  that  the  earnings  of 
the  Irish  tenor  as  a  ballad  singer  surpass 
those  of  the  great  Italian  artist  as  an  ope- 
ratic   singer. 

"»•*- ' 

The  men  and  women  of  the  senior  class  of 
1915  at  the  University  of  California  have 
wished  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  op- 
portunities which  the  state,  the  nation,  and 
private  beneficence  have  created  for  them  at 
the  university,  and  so  they  have  resolved  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Class  of  1915  Fund. 
It  is  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  class 
shall  insure  his  or  her  life  in  favor  of  the 
university  for  $100.  This  will  be  in  the  form 
of  an  endowment  policy,  the  premium  to  be 
paid  in  twenty  or  in  twenty-five  installments. 
This  will  mean  that  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-five  years  a  fund  will  have  been  ac- 
cumulated of,  the  class  expects,  not  less  than 
$50,000.  The  exact  purpose  of  this  fund  has 
not  as  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  to  con- 
stitute a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
George  Frederick  Reinhardt,  the  founder  of 
the  university  infirmary. 

■«♦»■ 

Something  over  seventy  years  ago  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  today 
sprung  from  the  clubbing  together  of  a  few 
men  in  London,  into  the  universal  organiza- 
tion which  now  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  1,000,000,  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  brotherhood  has  so  de- 
veloped on  the  American  continent  since  its 
organization  here,  simultaneously  in  Montreal 
and  Boston  in  1851,  that  today  it  has  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  real  estate  posses- 
sions the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $88,- 
299,000.  The  greater  bulk  of  this  vast  asset 
is  improved  with  substantial  club  buildings. 
Last  year  the  association  added  to  its  club 
homes  sixty-three  new  buildings,  for  which  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $7,000,000  was 
made. 


Redd — So  you  think  the  office  sometimes 
seeks  the  man  ?  Green — Well,  I  know  that 
our  office  has  spent  ten  thousand  dollars  try- 
ing to  locate  our  last  cashier. — Nczv  York 
Sun, 


To  Aid  the  Orphans, 
The  next  affair  to  be  held  by  the  Indoor 
Yacht  Club  is  to  be  the  "Kiddies'  Ball,"  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  on 
April  10,  and  the  profits  of  the  ball  are 
to  be  used  to  make  five  thousand  orphans 
happy  on  "Kiddies'  Day,"  the  big  yearly  event 
on  the  Indoor  Yacht  Club's  programme.  The 
social  affairs  given  by  the  club  are  purely 
charitable,  the  receipts  being  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  needy. 


After  devoting  his  attention  more  especially 
to  recitation  programmes  for  the  past  few 
months  Dr.  Ludwig  Wiillner  is  now  returning 
to  the  song  recital  field. 


Caswell's  Coffee 


*  Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe' 


530-534  Folsora  Street 
Phone  Suiter  6654 


Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


FARMER  to  CONSUMER 

UNBLEACHED  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

1914  Crop,  delivered  20/  pound 

Special  attention  given  small  orders. 
Samples  sent  on  request. 
FRANK  W.  BANCROFT,  Concord,  Cal. 


Telephone  Sutter  634 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Oakland 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds 
30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

No  increase  in  rates  during1 1915 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


Motor  Coach 

to  the 

FAIR  OR  BEACH 

Built  for  absolute  safety  and  comfort  by  two 
of  the  foremost  concerns  in  the  United  States: 

Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Company 

St.  Louis  Car  Company 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 

136-150  Fremont  Street  Phone  Sutter  1730 


BEAUTIFUL 
BLOSSOMS 

for 

EASTER 

Or  for  any  other  occasion.  Always  the 
finest,  freshest,  and  most  fragrant  blossoms 
in  the  city.  Courteous  attention  to  every 
order,  large  or  small.  Phone  us  your 
orders.     Prompt  delivery. 

PODESTA  &  BALDOCCHI 

FLORISTS 

224  GRANT  AVE.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Kearny  4975 


April  3,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association  is  made 
the  defendant  in  an  unusual  damage  suit, 
amounting  to  $10,000,  and  involving  a  unique 
legal  question.  Emory  Polk  seeks  to  recover 
this  amount  for  the  death  of  his  little  son, 
who  was  drowned  in  a  pond  in  the  cemetery 
grounds.  He  contends  in  his  suit  that  the 
cemetery  is  open  to  the  public  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  park,  and  therefore  the  as- 
sociation is  responsible  for  any  loss  of  life 
within   the   grounds. 


A  distinguished  visitor  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  Exposition  is  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Henshaw,  F. 
R.  G.  S.,  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  who 
last  week  lectured  at  the  universities  of  Stan- 
ford and  Berkeley  on  the  alpine  flora  and 
mountains  of  Canada.  Mrs.  Henshaw  is  a 
botanist,  and  has  spent  many  years  studying 
mountain  science.  She  is  an  author  of  inter- 
national reputation. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities  of  San  Francisco  the  report 
of  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, was  read,  showing  that  $133,000 
has  been  pledged  for  the  current  year  from 
1675  subscribers,  to  be  allotted  among  the 
thirteen  constituent  societies. 


The  fire  commission  has  informed  the  super- 
visors that  the  amount  now  paid  from  the  fire- 
men's relief  and  pension  fund  is  $101,249.76 
for  the  year,  and  that  as  the  payments  are 
continually  on  the  increase  $110,000  will  be 
needed  for  the   coming  fiscal   year. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  convention  committee 
of  the  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco  to  investi- 
gate the  rumors  concerning  alleged  extor- 
tionate hotel  rates  it  was  agreed  that  drastic 
action  would  be  taken  against  any  hotel  vio- 
lating its  agreement  with  the  Exposition.  Two 
hundred  and  four  of  the  best-known  hotels 
have  registered  at  the  Exposition  hotel  bu- 
reau, and  have  entered  into  a  rate  agreement 
for  1915.  The  aggregate  number  of  rooms  in 
registered  hotels  is  18,070. 


Fairfax  Henry  Wheelan  died  at  his  home 
on  March  26.  He  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
fifty-eight  years  ago,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1880.  Wheelan  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Milling  Company,  and  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Western  Retail  Lumber- 
men's Association.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  workings   of  the  Associated   Charities. 


Daniel  B.  Hinckley,  a  member  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes, and  builder  of  the  first  power  boat  ope- 
rated on  San  Francisco  Bay,  died  on  March  24 
in  Oakland.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1850,  after  a  six  months'  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn  in  a  bark.  Seven  years  later  he 
founded  the  Fulton  Iron  Works  in  this  city. 
Among  his  achievements  was  the  construction 
of  a  stamp  mill  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
gold  from  the  rich  lodes  around  Grass  Valley. 


News  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Antoine  Borel, 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Ant.  Borel  & 
Co.  of  this  city,  has  just  been  received  from 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred on  March  26.  It  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  the  members  of  his  family  who  are 
at  the  present  time  in  California.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  Mr.  Eorel  left  for  Switzer- 
land, his  native  country,  with  Mrs.  Borel  and 
some  of  his  children,  to  spend  a  year  on  his 


Haas'  Exposition  Chocolates 

With  their  luscious  mellowness,  ex- 
quisite flavors  and  delicious  fruit,  taffy 
and  nut  fillings  mark  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  candy  making. 
Packed  in  Special  Exposition  Boxes. 
Send  one  to  your  Eastern  friends. 

GEO.  HAAS  &  SONS 

770  Market  St. 


Hotel  Plaza 

on  Union  Square 

"An  ideal  place  for  luncheon  for  ladies 
and  business  men." 


REFINED  SURROUNDINGS 

CHOICE  FOOD 

PERFECT  SERVICE 

Managing    Proprietor: 
JOHN  G.  BARKER 


estate  on  Lake  Neuchatel,  Antoine  Borel  was 
born  at  Neuchatel  in  1840,  the  son  of  a  well- 
known  merchant.  He  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  afterwards  completed  his  edu- 
cation, particularly  along  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural lines,  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1862,  where  he  entered  the  banking 
business  of  his  brother,  Alfred  Borel.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  most  successful  busi- 
ness career.  From  time  to  time  until  recent 
years  he  was  a  director  of  many  of  the  largest 
business  institutions  in  this  city,  among  them 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  the  Cali- 
fornia Street  Cable  Railroad  Company,  the 
Bankers'  Investment  Company,  and  many 
others.  For  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Borel  was 
successively  vice-consul  and  consul  of  Switzer- 
land for  the  district  of  California  and  Ne- 
vada, an  office  which  he  always  prized  very 
highly.  Although  a  man  of  means  he  was  un- 
ostentatious and  thoroughly  democratic  in  his 
intercourse  with  all  people.  Decedent  is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  and  six  children. 


Dr.  M.  W.  Glover,  chief  quarantine  officer 
at  this  port,  and  for  eleven  years  stationed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  relieved  and 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  will  be  succeeded  here  in  June  by 
Dr.  Korn,  who  is  at  present  on  duty  in  Hong- 
kong, where  he  is  attached  to  the  American 
consulate.  

With  seventy-five  orphans  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred men  and  women  passengers  aboard,  the 
General  Frisbie,  making  a  moonlight  excur- 
sion home  from  the  Exposition,  grounded  on 
Anita  Rock,  a  shell  reef  lying  off  the  Presidio 
wharf,  on  Monday  evening.  All  were  rescued 
by  harbor  craft  and  sent  home  later  in  the 
night  by  another  steamer.  Captain  Potvin  at- 
tributed the  accident  to  the  fact  that  the  Anita 
Rock  buoy  had  been  moved  recently  and  that 
he  had  received  no  notice  of  this  fact. 


Refusing  to  be  transferred  to  St.  Louis  as 
an  immigration  inspector  at  reduced  pay, 
Harry  Edsell,  assistant  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at  this  port  for  more  than  four  years, 
on  Wednesday  wired  his  resignation  to  Wash- 
ington. It  was  accepted  at  once.  W.  T.  Boyce 
of  Alameda,  detention  inspector  of  immigra- 
tion at  Angel  Island,  who  has  been  in  the 
service  for  more  than  sixteen  years  at  this 
port,  was  named  immediately  as  Edsell's  suc- 
cessor.   

Following  a  protracted  period  of  ill-health, 
which  terminated  in  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Loughborough  died  on 
Monday  last.  Mrs.  Loughborough  devoted  her 
life  and  fortune  almost  exclusively  to  church 
and  philanthropic  work.  Private  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Wednesday  at  Old  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  California  Street  and 
Grant  Avenue. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


Today  is  California  Development  Board 
Day,  and  will  be  celebrated  in  Recital  Hall, 
commencing  at  ten-thirty.  At  two  o'clock  the 
Counties  Convention  will  be  held  in  the  same 
hall.  The  principal  subject  for  discussion  will 
be,  "Shall  California  Provide  a  Permanent 
Traveling  Exhibit?" 


Much  of  interest  has  been  brought  from 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Its 
departments  include  experimental  evolution, 
botanical  research,  embryology,  marine  biol- 
ogy, nutrition,  terrestrial  magnetism,  geo- 
physical laboratory,  meridian  astrometry,  the 
Mount  Wilson  solar  observatory,  economics 
and  sociology,  historical  research.  Models, 
charts,  ingenious  devices  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Palace  of  Education  are  used  to  demonstrate 
the  activities  of  the  institution. 


It  is  estimated  that  fully  2000  residents  of 
Yolo  County  participated  in  its  official  day — 
Friday  of  last  week.  A  parade  preceded  the 
programme  at  the  grounds,  where  the  Cali- 
fornia Counties  building  was  the  scene  of  the 
ceremony,  and  it  was  filled  with  the  big 
throng  from  the  valley  county.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Yolo  Exposition  committee  was 
Marshall  H.i  Stitt.  The  Oratorio  Society  of 
Yolo  County  was  represented  by  an  orchestra 
and  a  chorus  of  seventy-five  men  and  women 
which  rendered  three  classic  selections.  A 
solo  by  M.  R.  Brown  completed  the  musical 
programme. 

Virginia  dedicated  her  pavilion  on  Friday 
of  last  week  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  an  invocation  by 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Clampett.  Thornwell  Mullally, 
representing  the  Exposition,  spoke  at  length 
about  Virginia  and  the  role  she  has  played  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.  John  T.  Lewis, 
Virginia  state  commissioner,  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress in  which  he  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
State   of   California. 


event  in  the  programme  of  a  day  that  was 
given  entirely  to  children.  Cassasa's  band 
also  added  to  their  entertainment.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang  to 
three  hundred  orphans  who  were  the  guests 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  Sunset  Theatre 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  building.  Many  of 
the  concessions  in  the  Joy  Zone  gave  free  en- 
tertainment to  all  the  children  who  came  to 
them  on  that  day. 


Colusa  County  sent  a  delegation  on  Sunday 
to  dedicate  its  exhibit.  The  dedication  took 
place  in  the  California  State  building,  where 
the  splendid  exhibit  of  Colusa  and  the  other 
Sacramento  Valley  counties  is  housed.  Fully 
500  representatives  of  Colusa  County  were 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  Argentine  Republic  formally  opened  its 
exhibit  in  the  Fine  Arts  building  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  Seiior  Horacio  Anasagasti,  commis- 
sioner-general of  Argentine,  presiding  at  the 
ceremonies.  This  display,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  high  standard  already  set  by  the 
South  American  republic,  consists  of  seventy- 
five  pieces,  all  the  work  of  native  artists. 


Saturday  was  set  aside  as  a  special  day  for 
the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  paraded  to  the  ground  in 
one  hundred  motor-cars  decorated  with  ban- 
ners.   . 

Representing  the  Empire  of  Japan,  Baron 
Uriu,  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
government  commission  to  the  Exposition, 
gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  Fair.  Around  twenty  tables 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  California  building 
plates  were  laid  for  250  guests.  The  affair 
was  the  most  important  and  significant  yet 
held  on  the  grounds.  Vice-President  Marshall 
was  present,  and  Baron  Uriu  spoke  of  the 
good-will  of  his  country  towards  the  United 
States  and  of  the  many  conditions  tending  to- 
ward the  unbroken  friendship  of  the  two 
countries  for  the  future.  Vice-President  Mar- 
shall delivered  President  Wilson's  message  of 
peace  to  the  Japanese  people. 


The  dedication  on  Monday  of  the  Solano 
County  exhibit  was  marked  by  special  features 
which  usually  do  not  accompany  the  initiation 
of  county  displays.  On  account  of  her  prox- 
imity to  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  Solano 
was  the  first  county  to  be  given  an  escort  of 
marines  at  her  dedicatory  exercises.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
California  building,  where  over  3000  Solano 
visitors  had  assembled.  Ernesto  Nathan, 
Italy's  commissioner,  spoke  at  the  exercises 
on  account  of  the  r.umber  of  his  countrymen 
who  are  settled  in  that  county. 


The  Great  Northern  system  opened  its  pa- 
vilion on  Monday,  the  exercises  being  pre- 
sided over  by  Louis  W.  Hill  of  that  company, 
assisted  by  officials  of  the  Exposition.  Chiefs 
and  members  of  tribes  from  Glacier  National 
Park  also  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  A 
bronze  plaque,  commemorative  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Great  Northern  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hill 
on  behalf  of  his  company.  Following  the  of- 
ficial programme  an  exhibition  of  tribal 
dancing  was  given  by  the  Indians. 


Much  interest  is  exhibited  by  visitors  to  the 
Exposition  in  the  free  motion  picture  and  lec- 
ture programme  which  is  given  daily  \n  Sun- 
set Theatre  in  the  Southern  Pacific  building. 
The  programme  begins  hourly  from  eleven 
o'clock  until  six  o'clock.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific's object  has  been  to  render  a  service  by 
exploiting     the     advantages     of    the    territory 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,"  A98oc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING   ENGINEER 
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FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 
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STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 
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Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 
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which  it  traverses,  believing  that  its  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  West  and  that  of 
the  communities  are  identical. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  a  very 
attractive  building  of  its  own  near  the  Marina 
end  of  the  Avenue  of  Progress.  The  object  of 
its  exhibits  is  to  exploit  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment within  recent  years  of  all  sections 
of  the  Dominion,  especially  of  the  western 
provinces.  

The  University  of  Chicago  choir  arrived 
Friday  on  its  three-weeks  tour  of  the  West. 
The  choir  made  its  initial  appearance  here 
in  a  recital  given  Saturday  evening  in  Festi- 
val Hall. 


THIRTY  -  FIVE  -  YEAR  -  OLD  WHISKY. 
Old  Private  Stock  from  the  warehouses  that 
did  not  burn  in  1906.  A  limited  amount  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  package  at  $10 
per  gallon.  A.  P.  Hotaling  &  Co.,  Est.  1852, 
429-37  Jackson  St..  San  Francisco. 


BEGINNING  APRIL  8th 

DINNER  DANCE 

in  the 

GOLD  BALLROOM 

PALACE  HOTEL 

THURSDAYS 

7:30  to  1:00  p.m. 

$3.00  PER  PLATE 

For  tables  apply  to 

OTTO  HAEBERLI 

Maitre  d'Hotel 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Elevator  at  Post  Street  En- 
trance or  through 
Hotel  Lobby. 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang  on  Saturday  to 
thousands  of  children  who  gathered  to  hear 
her    in    Festival    Hall.      This    was    the    chief 


—  Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles — and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.  m. 
Sanlu  Ke     I  San  Francisco.  673  Market  St.  Phone  Kearny  315 
City  Offices  I  Oakland.  1218  Brnadway,  Phone  Lakeside  425 
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Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by   all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  tcoronghlr  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


HONOLULU 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  Han  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10,000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  APRIL  13  and  every  two 
weeks  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands  Sydmy,  19  days  from  .San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class.  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St., San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny   392.  88   First    Street 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 

Self-propelling  tricycle  chairs 

FOR  THK.   DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Slreet  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phono  Park  12940 
1202  S.  Main     ■     -      LOS  ANGELES 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Borelcigh — Some   men,   you  know,   are  born 

great,  sonic  achieve  greatness Miss  Keen 

— Exactly  !     And  some  just  grate  upon  you. — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

Dyer — Rownder  wishes  now  that  he  hadn't 
married  a  widow.  Ryer — Why?  Dyer — He 
can't  use  any  of  the  old  excuses  for  coming 
home  late. — Judge. 

Williamson — What  books  have  helped 
Hooker  most?  Henderson — The  ones  he  bor- 
rowed from  me,  I  suppose.  He  never  re- 
turned them. — Judge. 

'Is  your  husband  troubled  with  insomnia, 
Mrs.  Nurich?"  "No,  indeed.  He  doesn't 
sleep   very   well,    but    otherwise    his    health    is 

perfect." — Buffalo  Express. 

Lover  (passionately) — Sir,  I  love  the  very 
ground  your  daughter  walks  on.  Father 
(grimly)— No  doubt  you  do — it's  worth  $200 
a  front  foot. — Tozvn   Topics. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  musicale  at  the  Rob- 
inson's tonight?"  "I  don't  know.  Are  they 
going  to  have  music  or  is  Josephine  going  to 
sing?" 


-Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


Professor  (in  history) — How  was  Alexan- 
der III  of  Russia  killed?  Freshman — By  a 
bomb.  Professor — How  do  you  account  for 
that?     Freshman — It   exploded. — Punch   Bozvl. 

Sweet  Young  Thing — They  must  have  beau- 
tiful roads  in  Kentucky.  M\ere  Man — Oh, 
really?  Sweet  Young  Thing — Yes;  they  do  so 
much  night  riding,  you  know. — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

'They  tell  me,  Mrs.  Comeup,  your  daughter 
went  through  that  reception  in  her  honor  with- 
out any  faux  pas."  "No  such  thing !  She 
had  as  much  of  it  as  anybody  there." — Balti- 
more American. 

Bobbie — Don't  you  feel  tired,  Mr.  Bibble? 
Guest — No,  Bobbie.  Why  do  you  ask?  Bobbie 
— 'Cause  pa  said  he  met  you  last  night  and 
you  were  carrying  an  awful  load. — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

First  Reporter — I  ascribed  this  statement  to 
a  person  of  the  first  importance  in  the  na- 
tion's affairs.  Second  Ditto — Why  don't  you 
mention  his  name?  First  Reporter — I'm  too 
modest. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Where  were  you  last  night  ?"  asked  one 
girl  of  another.  "I  was  out  riding  with  father 
in  his  car."  "But  I  didn't  know  your  father 
had  an  automobile."  "He  hasn't ;  he  is  a 
motorman." — Indianapolis  News. 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  advertised  for  a  Scandi- 
navian cook,"  said  Mrs.  White.  "Lawd  sake  !" 
replied  Paralysia  Pearl  Waddles.  "What 
difTunce  do  it  make  what  a  lady's  'ligion  am, 
dess  so's  she  kin  cook?" — Judge. 

Mr.  Haymoiv — Maw,  this  letter  from  Hiram 
says  his  college  crew  has  taken  to  the  water. 
Mrs.  Haymow — Thanks  be  for  that !  I'm  glad 
to  see  temperance  is  makin'  some  headway  in 
them  higher  institutions. — Buffalo  Express. 

Mrs.  Nezcedd  (complainingly) — When  we  go 
anywhere  now  we  have  to  take  the  old  street- 
,car.  Before  our  marriage  you  always  called  a 
taxi.  Ncwedd — Yes ;  that's  the  reason  we 
have  to  take  a  street-car  now. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Dear  sir,"  wrote  the  anxious  mother,  "I  am 
afraid  Johnny  is  not  trying  enough."  "Dear 
madam,"  replied  the  harassed  teacher,  "I  as- 
sure you  that  Johnny  is  quite  trying  enough. 
He  is  the  most  trying  in  the  class. — New 
York  Globe. 

"Yes,  he's  one  of  our  leading  citizens.  He 
certainly  has  climbed  high  in  a  few  years. 
Why,  he  holds  our  best  Federal  job  !"  "In- 
deed!  How  did  he  get  it?"  "His  brother-in- 
law  is  our  leading  politician." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Reed — What  do  you  suppose  will  happen  on 
the  Judgment  Day,  when  the  earth  plunges 
into  eternal  darkness  and  desolation?  Grant 
— Oh,  I  suppose  some  optimist  will  rise  and 
proclaim :  "Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy 
stocks." — Judge. 

"Oh,  Mildred!"  cried  one  young  lady,  meet- 
ing a  school  friend  of  some  two  summers  past, 
"I've  heard  the  greatest  piece  of  news. 
Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?"  "I  don't  know," 
said  the  friend.  "I  never  tried.  What  is  it?" 
— Atlanta  Journal. 

"What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  are 
going  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  us  ?" 
asked  the  weaker  government.  "We  mean," 
replied  the  stronger,  "that  we  are  going  to 
protect  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  against 
any  further  annoyances  on  your  part." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Madam,"  said  the  tattered  and  torn  sup- 
plicant to  the  benevolent  lady  who  answered 
his  timid  rap  at  the  door,  "have  you  any  old 
clothes  you  can  spare  for  an  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  the  European  war?"  "I  think  I  have, 
my  poor  man  ;  but  how  does  this  happen  ? 
You  can  not  have  been  in  this  war,  surely." 
"No,  madam,"  humbly  replied  the  sulferer ; 
"but  my  wife  has  sent  all  my  cliches  to  the 
Belgians." — Harrisburg   Times. 


Information  Wanted. 

It  was  the  mayor  of  a  Western  city  who 
received  the  following  incjuiry  from  an  East- 
ern resident : 

Kind  and  respected  Cir:  I  see  in  a  paper 
that  a  man  named  John  Sipes  was  atneted  and 
et  up  by  a  bare  whose  cubs  he  was  trying  to 
git  when  the  she  bare  came  up  and  stopt  him 
by  eating  him  up  in  the  mountaines  near  your 
town.  What  I  want  to  know  is  did  it  kill  him 
or  was  he  only  partly  et  up  and  is  he  from 
this  place  and  all  about  the  bare !  I  don't 
know  but  what  he  is  a  distant  husband  of 
mine.  My  first  husband  was  of  that  name  and 
I  supposed  he  was  killed  in  the  war  and  the 
name  of  the  man  the  bare  et  being  the  same 
I  thought  it  might  be  him  after  all  and  I 
ought  to  know  it  if  he  wasn't  killed  either  in 
the  war  or  by  the  bare  for  I  have  been  mar- 
ried twice  since  and  there  ought  to  be  di- 
vorce papers  got  out  by  him  and  me.  He 
sings  base  and  has  a  spread  eagle  tatoed  on 
his  front  chest  and  a  ankor  on  his  right  arm 
which  you  will  know  him  by  if  the  bare  did 
not  eat  up  these  sines  of  its  being  him.  If 
alive  don't  tell  him  I  am  married  to  Joe 
White  for  he  never  liked  Joe.  Mebhe  you'd 
better  let  on  as  if  I  am  ded.  That  is  if  the 
bare  did  not  eat  him  all  up.  If  it  did  I  don't 
see  as  you  can  do  anything  and  you  needn't 
take   no   trouble.      Please   ancer  back. 

P.  S. — Was  the  bare  killed.  Also  was  he 
married  again  and  did  he  leave  any  properly 
wuth   me  laying  claim  to. 


Their  Dreams. 

Two  townsmen  and  a  countryman,  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  agreed  to  share  provisions 
till  they  should  reach  M^cca.  But  the  victuals 
ran  short,  so  they  had  nothing  left  but  a  little 
flour — enough  to  make  a  loaf.  And  the  towns- 
men, seeing  that,  said  one  to  the  other:  "We 
have  but  little  food,  and  our  companion  eats 
much,  how  shall  we  bring  about  that  he  shall 
eat  none  of  the  bread,  and  that  we  alone  eat 
it  ?"  And  they  took  this  counsel — they  would 
make  the  loaf,  and  whilst  it  was  baking  should 
all  go  to  sleep,  and  whoever  dreamed  the  most 
marvelous  thing  in  that  time,  he  should  alone 
eat  the  bread.  This  they  did,  thinking  to  be- 
tray the  simple  rustic,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 
But  the  rustic  saw  through  their  treachery, 
and  when  the  companions  were  sleeping  took 
the  half-baked  bre.ad,  ate  it,  and  turned  to 
sleep.  Then  one  of  the  townsmen  awoke  as 
one  dreaming  and  afraid,  and  called  to  his 
companion;  and  the  other  said:  "What  hast 
thou?" 

"I  saw  a  marvelous  vision  ;  methoughl  two 
angels  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  bore 
me  before  the  face  of  God." 

And  his  companion  said :  "Marvelous  is 
that  vision.  But  I  dreamed  that  two  angels 
seized  me,  and,  cleaving  the  earth,  bore  me  to 
hell." 

The  rustic  heard  all  this  and  pretended  to 
sleep,    but    the    others    called    out    to    him    to 


Crown 

•(he  Caroline  ofQvaiiiy 


The  Gasoline  that 
gets  you  there  and 
back  again  every 
time.  Dealers  every- 
where. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


awake,   and   he  discreetly,   as   one  amazed,   re- 
plied:    "Who  are  ye  that  are  calling  me?" 
They  replied,  ''We  are  thy  companions." 
And  he  said,   "Have  ye  returned  ?" 
And  they  said,  "Whence  wouldst  thou  have 
us  return  ?: 

And  the  rustic  said:  "But  now  meihought 
I  saw  two  angels  take  the  one  of  you  tol 
heaven,  and  then  two  other  angels  took  the  : 
Other  to  hell ;  and  seeing  this,  and  thinking 
you  would  neither  return,  I  got  up  and  ate 
the  loaf." — From  "The  Best  Stories  in  the 
World." 


Miss  Oldun — I'd  just  like  to  see  any  man 
kiss  me.  Miss  Young — What  a  hopeless  am- 
bition ! — Boston  Globe. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Sliinyo    Maru Saturday,   Apr.   3,1915 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Saturday,    May    1,1915 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru  (calls  at  Manila) 

■ Saturday,   May  22,  1915 

S.  S.  Nippon     Maru     (saloon     accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  June  5,  1915 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kohe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   day   of  sailing. 

Round-trip    tickets    at    reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.    H.    AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


Travel  with 

SPEED.  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Orcville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Pan  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shnfter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  $70 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S   LEADING   PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,   corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regulariy  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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Without  Extra  Expense 
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The  Legislature. 

California  is  now  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
it  is  better  to  be  governed  by  mind  without  morals  or 
by  morals  without  mind.  She  has  tried  them  both. 
But  a  legislative  combination  of  mind  and  morals  seems 
to  be  beyond  her  reach. 

It  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way  the  present  legislature 
at  Sacramento  is  superior  to  the  legislatures  of  the  old 
days  except  on  the  same  general  principle  that  makes 
a  petty  larcenist  superior  to  a  burglar.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  certain  element  of  buffoonery  that  was  then 
lacking,  and  that  misdeeds  are  lubricated  by  vaudeville. 
There  is  also  a  display  of  phariseeism  that  is  probably 
not  without  its  appeal  to  the  feeble-minded.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  so  far  as  essentials  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  the  same  trading  of  votes,  the  most 
pernicious  and  dishonest  practice  ever  invented  by  the 
low-grade  legislative  mind.  There  is  the  same  taking 
of  programme  from  a  boss  who  is  no  less  a  boss,  but 
very  much  more  of  one,  because  he  happens  also  to  be 
a   governor.      There    is   the    same    indifference   to   the 


public  welfare  under  the  behests  of  a  personal  ex- 
pediency. There  is  the  same  abject  attention  to  com- 
binations of  voters  without  regard  to  the  legitimacy 
of  their  aims.  And  there  is  the  same  disposition  to 
spend  the  public  money  for  individual  advantage.  That 
these  misdeeds  are  accompanied  with  hvpocrisy  is  an 
additional  offense  to  clean  minds. 

It  seems  now  that  the  legislature  proposes  to  visit 
the  San  Diego  Exposition  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer who  can  not  afford  to  go  himself,  much  as  he 
would  like  to.  A  considerable  amount  of  public  money 
has  already  been  spent  on  a  jaunt  to  the  Exposition 
here,  and  now  San  Diego  is  to  be  similarly  honored, 
doubtless  under  a  quite  unjustified  fear  of  jealousy. 
There  is  no  conceivable  public  object  to  be  gained. 
There  is  no  public  work  to  be  done  nor  public  end  in 
view.  These  legislative  people  will  go  to  San  Diego 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  their  less  favored 
fellow-citizens  go  to  the  moving-picture  show — to  amuse 
themselves.  As  they  happen  to  have  the  key  to  the 
cash  drawer  they  propose  to'  go  economically  at  the  cost 
of  the  public.  But  how  about  Hawaii,  or  Panama? 
Why  discriminate  ?  Why  draw  lines  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  sum  involved  is  not  a  large  one,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  finance.  But  this  is  as  poor 
an  excuse  as  the  plea  put  forward  by  Captain  Marryat's 
heroine,  who  extenuated  the  arrival  of  a  highly  im- 
proper baby  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  very  small 
one.  . 

The  Water  Issue. 

For  many  years  the  Argonaut  has  held,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  hold,  very  definite  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  water  situation  in  San  Francisco.  It  believes  that 
the  facilities  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
properly  conserved  and  developed,  are  competent  to 
meet  all  probable  demands  for  half  a  century  to  come. 
In  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  it  sees  a  scheme  ruinously 
costly — a  product  of  political  agitation  and  of  nothing 
else. 

The  normal,  reasonable,  businesslike  policy  would  be 
for  the  municipality  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Spring  Valley  Company  to  supply  the  city  at  an 
agreed  rate  so  adjusted  as  to  give  to  the  company  a 
reasonable  income  upon  its  investment.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  privately  organized  and  managed  com- 
pany can  conduct  the  business  upon  a  more  economical 
plan  than  the  municipality.  This,  we  repeat,  would  be 
a  normal,  reasonable,  and  businesslike  arrangement.  It 
would  save  the  city  against  a  great  liability  which  it 
is  not  in  a  position  to  assume.  It  would  assure  a  suf- 
ficient and  satisfactory  service.  It  would  in  the  long 
run  be  cheaper,  therefore  less  of  a  burden  upon  water 
ratepayers  and  general  taxpayers. 

But  nobody  knows  better  than  the  Argonaut  that  the 
plan  we  have  outlined  is  impracticable  from  the  political 
standpoint.  The  public  has  become  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  the  city  must  own  its  own  water  system. 
Politicians  want  it  because  it  will  make  more  jobs  and 
more  taxes.  The  labor  unions  want  it  because  it  will 
make  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  faddists 
want  it  because  this  project  has  become  a  favorite  fad. 
The  emotionalists  want  it  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
want  anything  and  everything  involving  change,  experi- 
mentation, and  the  spending  of  other  people's  money. 

So  it  is  in  the  air,  likewise  in  the  stars,  that  for  good 
or  ill,  one  way  or  another,  San  Francisco  is  to  own  her 
own  water  supply  system.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  just 
as  well,  we  think,  to  have  the  thing  done  with  now. 
This  water  question  has  been  a  subject  of  agitation,  a 
source  of  scandal,  a  provocator  of  mutual  distrusts  and 
hatreds,  now  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  has  become 
a  veritable  bugbear  of  our  local  politics.  It  is  an  out- 
worn provocation,  a  persistent  nuisance.  So.  we  think, 
all  things  considered,  we  would  better  make  an  end  of 
it  while  the  opportunity  is  here. 

There    are    various    and    conflicting    opinions    as    to 


the  price  and  other  conditions  of  the  immediate 
proposal.  It  is  a  case  where  every  man  regards 
himself  as  a  qualified  expert — none  being  more  sure 
of  it  than  the  man  who  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
it.  Opinions  as  to  the  price  are  based  almost  wholly 
upon  prejudice  or  some  other  phase  of  personal  bias. 
Against  this  state  of  mind  there  is  the  testimony  of 
numerous  engineers,  the  adjudications  of  two  or  three 
courts,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the 
present  city  government,  presumably  financially  honest. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  purchase  itself,  not  so  much 
the  price,  that  is  important.  The  real  interest  in  the 
immediate  proposal  is  that  if  it  goes  through  we  shall 
have  an  end  of  those  phases  of  the  water  scandal  which 
have  been  a  burden  and  an  irritation  for  twenty  years 
or  more.    At  least  it  will  change  the  deal. 

The  practical  side  of  the  situation,  and  the  thing 
which  comes  nearer  justifying  purchase  by  the  city  than 
any  other,  is  the  fact  that  with  the  Spring  Valley  sys- 
tem in  hand  we  shall  come  to  our  senses  in  respect  to 
Hetch  Hetchy.  Within  a  year  from  the  time  the  city 
shall  own  the  Spring  Valley  system  its  engineers  will 
discover  what  everybody  of  common  sense  already 
knows,  namely,  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project.  Then  that  project,  so  stupidly  unneces- 
sary and  so  vastly  expensive,  will  either  be  abandoned 
or  held  in  abeyance.  San  Francisco  will  be  saved  from 
the  prodigious  mistake  of  pursuing  an  impracticable  en- 
terprise at  the  cost  of  untold  millions.  With  the  Spring 
Valley  property  in  hand  we  shall  go  to  work,  probably 
not  reasonably  or  economically,  but  still  go  to  work  and 
make  the  most  of  resources  sufficient,  as  we  have  al- 
ready, said,  for  the  supply  of  San  Francisco  for  a  half- 
century  to  come. 

It  is  proper  to  add  by  way  of  prophecy  and  caution 
that  within  a  year  after  the  city  shall  be  in  possession 
of  the  Spring  Valley  system  the  cost  of  administration 
will  have  increased  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  The 
efficiency  of  the  service  will  not  be  augmented.  The 
rates  paid  by  the  city  for  water  will  in  one  form  or 
another  be  relatively  greater  than  under  the  present 
system.  Those  who  talk  about  public  ownership  of  the 
water  system  as  a  project  of  economy  are  traffickers 
in  arrant  nonsense. 


The  Case  of  Supervisor  Suhr. 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
the  outlines  of  a  contention  which  has  disturbed  the 
peace  of  our  Municipal  Board  of  Supervisors  these  two 
years  and  more.  The  charter  provides  that  "all  con- 
tracts for  printing  must  be  made  by  the  supervisors, 
with  the  lowest  bidder  *  *  *  and  no  contract  shall  be 
made  unless  upon  such  competitive  bidding."  The  Xeal 
Company,  an  independent  concern,  presented  in  due 
form  a  bid  for  certain  city  printing  at  a  price  some  $900 
below  the  bid  of  the  Levison  Company,  a  union  con- 
cern. For  two  years  the  supervisors  have  been  dead- 
locked with  respect  to  the  award  of  the  contract.  Nine 
supervisors  were  for  obeying  the  law.  The  other  nine 
were  for  disregarding  the  law  and  awarding  the  work 
to  the  Levison  Company.  Like  our  famous  ex-Mayor 
McCarthy,  this  last-named  group  are  first  of  all  union- 
ists and  after  that  officials  of  San  Francisco.  Where 
there  is  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  municipality 
and  the  law  of  unionism,  they  are  for  the  latter. 

After  many  months  of  futile  contention  the  matter 
was  put  up  to  the  people  at  the  recent  municipal  elec- 
tion, and  the  result  was  a  vote  of  over  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  municipal  law  as  against  the  union 
labor  law.  That  is  to  say,  a  proposal  to  require  the 
union  label  on  printing  done  for  the  municipality  was 
voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Then  Supervisor  Suhr.  who  bad  stood  with  (br  union 
faction   of  the   supervisors,  announced   himself       ' 
he  said,  going  to  vote  the  way  the  people  vo 
broke   the   deadlock,   and  on   Monday  of  last 
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vote  in  the  board  of  supervisors  stood  ten  to  eight 
against  the  union  label.  Andy  Gallagher,  the  leader  of 
the  union  faction,  then  changed  his  vote  to  yes  and 
moved  to  reconsider,  which  put  the  matter  over  until 
last  Monday,  when  it  again  went  over  until  next  Mon- 
day. 

In  the  meantime  Supervisor  Suhr  is  being  made  the 
victim  of  an  organized  movement  tending  to  his  an- 
noyance and  injury.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Labor  Council 
last  Saturday  night  there  was  a  noisy  demand  that  the 
"recall"  be  invoked  against  him.  A  boycott  has  been 
enforced  upon  his  business.  Concurrently  there  has 
been  raised  against  him  a  furious  campaign  of  villifica- 
tion.  The  Labor  Clarion,  official  organ  of  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council,  has  assaulted  him  in  terms 
of  utmost  brutality. 

The  Argonaut  contents  itself  with  presenting  the 
facts  in  the  hope  that  somebody  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  law  and  the  liberties  guaran- 
teed by  our  system  will  find  ways  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  a  much  abused  man — a  man  abused  because 
in  his  official  capacity  he  dares  brave  the  resentment 
of  unionism  and  obey  the  law.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  the  Argonaut  how  inactive  and  cowardly  the  pub- 
lic may  be  in  cases  like  this.  It  has  itself  been  too 
often  left  to  fight  alone  battles  for  public  integrity  to 
have  much  faith  that  effective  support  will  be  given 
to   Supervisor   Suhr. 

It  presents  the  facts  with  the  suggestion  to  you,  Mr. 
Eminent  Citizen,  to  you,  Mr.  Worthy  Citizen,  to  you, 
Mr.  Property  Holder  and  Taxpayer,  to  you,  Mr.  En- 
thusiast for  Integrity  and  Virtue,  to  you  one  and  all 
who  pretend  to  be  good  and  worthy  and  efficient  citi- 
zens, to  find  ways  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Super- 
visor Suhr.    But,  we  beg  of  you,  don't  all  rise  at  once. 


would  be  impossible  even  if  the  Japanese  forces 
were  twenty  times  bigger  than  they  are.  Japan  would 
find  that  she  had  on  hand  a  struggle  that  would  last  for 
years,  that  would  ruin  her  financially,  and  that  would 
be  barren  even  of  glorv. 


China  and  Japan. 

So  far  as  the  situation  between  China  and  Japan  is 
visible  it  seems  to  be  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  We  are  ap- 
parently witnessing  the  prelude  to  another  war,  and 
one  that  must  concern  American  trade  even  more  vitally 
than  the  struggle  in  Europe. 

The  demands  of  Japan  appear  to  be  of  an  elastic  kind. 
They  contract  as  soon  as  attention  is  drawn  to  them 
and  they  expand  when  the  world  is  looking  another  way. 
Whatever  seems  peculiarly  offensive  is  withdrawn,  de- 
nied, or  explained,  only  to  be  reasserted  later  on,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  net  grows  tighter  and  tighter  and 
China  is  pushed  closer  and  closer  to  the  wall.  Japan 
went  to  war  with  Germany  under  the  pretext  of  restor- 
ing to  China  the  territory  of  German  occupation.  If 
she  had  done  this  without  cavil  or  delay  she  would  have 
established  her  moral  credit  on  an  unshakable  basis. 
But  she  did  directly  the  opposite.  She  simply  substi- 
tuted her  own  occupation  for  that  of  Germany  and 
she  formulated  a  number  of  oppressive  ■  demands  that 
would  have  meant  the  extinction  of  Chinese  sovereignty 
and  the  reduction  of  China  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  And 
now,  after  two  months  of  secret  negotiations,  we  are 
told  that  China  would  rather  fight  than  yield.  And  she 
seems  to  mean  what  she  says. 

Japan  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  she  supposes  that 
she  has  only  to  shake  the  tree  for  the  fruit  to  fall  into 
her  mouth.  China  is  a  peaceful  country,  but  her 
pacifism  is  of  the  philosophic  rather  than  of  the  pusil- 
lanimous kind.  She  has  made  large  military  strides 
since  her  ejection  of  the  Manchus,  in  itself  no  small 
feat.  If  Russia  is  irresistible  because  of  her  millions 
China  is  much  more  so,  and  if  those  millions  are  once 
forced  into  motion  their  momentum  will  have  an  almost 
unimaginable  force.  That  the  reservoir  of  Chinese 
population  must  one  day  break  is  an  old  prediction  first 
uttered  by  General  Gordon  of  Soudan  fame,  but  it  is  a 
prediction  that  the  human  race  has  no  wish  to  see  ac- 
complished. And  now  Japan  seems  in  a  fair  way  to 
produce  that  feeling  of  desperation  from  which  almost 
anything  may  result. 

China  has  now  an  army  of  one  million  trained  men. 
Behind  it  is  a  population  of  four  hundred  millions,  who 
have  been  slowly  and  unwillingly  aroused  to  what  may 
be  called  a  militant  patriotism.  There  was  a  time  when 
China  must  perforce  submit  to  be  devoured  piecemeal 
by  her  Japanese  neighbor  and  by  Europe,  but  that  time 
has  passed.  She  has  at  her  head  the  ablest  mind  that 
Asi:  has  produced  for  a  generation  and  she  knows  that 
Christian  Europe  is  far  too  busy  to  set  its  wolves  upon 
bet  track.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  strike  hard  in 
dt  ense  of  her  own  threatened  integrity  that  time  is 
.  and  if  Japan  should  drive  her  into  war  it  might 
easily  prove  an  ill  day  for  Japan.     To  conquer  China 


The  Gossip  About  Secretary  Garrison. 

During  the  past  ten  days  there  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers  a  very  innocent-appearing 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Secretary  Garrison  of  the 
War  Department  is  likely  to  resign  from  the  cabinet 
to  become  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
by  executive  appointment.  Behind  this  adroit  "feeler" 
— for  that  is  just  what  it  is — there  is  something  very 
much  savoring  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  elements  in 
the  army  and  in  Congress  which  support  the  policies 
of  General  Ainsworth,  late  adjutant-general  and  now  on 
the  retired  list,  as  against  General  Leonard  Wood,  the 
ranking  officer  of  the  arm)'  in  active  service. 

General  Ainsworth  is  a  man  of  the  severely  profes- 
sional military  type  in  combination  with  a  highly  expert 
capacity  for  political  manipulation.  He  believes  in  a 
right  little,  tight  little,  highly  professional  regular  army, 
with  long  enlistments,  and  all  that  goes  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  professional  military  spirit.  General 
Ainsworth  is  a  man  of  very  exceptional  social  qualities 
and  both  a  born  and  trained  diplomat.  For  man)'  years 
he  contrived  literally  to  run  the  army  over  the  heads 
of  half  a  dozen  ranking  officers.  He  ran  it  through 
his  influence  with  successive  Presidents,  his  control  of 
congressional  committees  of  military  affairs,  and  the 
general  scheme  of  conciliating  and  directing  every  force 
having  any  relationship  to  army  organization.  He  has 
long  controlled  the  policies  of  Congressman  James  Hay, 
head  of  the  House  military  committee,  and  he  has  the 
support  of  an  influential  service  paper,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Register,  which  either  belongs  to  him  or  is  so 
committed  to  him  as  to  be  practically  under  his  direc- 
tion. It  has  long  been  General  Ainsworth's  custom  to 
give  a  Sunday  morning  breakfast  at  his  house  at  which 
he  entertains  members  of  Congress,  military  men,  and 
others  whom  he  thinks  worth  while  to  impress  with  his 
notions  of  things.  To  be  sure,  General  Ainsworth  is 
now  on  the  retired  list.  But  his  activities  outside  the 
actual  working  organization  of  the  department  are  sus- 
tained upon  the  old  basis.  He  still  aspires  to  control 
pretty  much  everything  pertaining  to  the  army,  and  in 
this  volunteer  work  he  has  had  a  surprising  degree  of 
success. 

Another  faction  in  the  army,  headed  by  General 
Leonard  Wood,  holds  to  a  very  different  theory  of  army 
organization.  General  Wood  believes  in  short  enlist- 
ments and  the  dissemination  of  military  knowledge 
among  the  people  by  turning  back  into  civil  life  each 
year  a  large  number  of  men  trained  to  arms.  He  would 
avoid  the  creation  of  a  distinctly  military  caste.  He 
would  have  the  spirit  of  the  army  popular  rather  than 
severely  professional.  Early  in  his  cabinet  career  Sec- 
retary Garrison  took  up  the  Wood  idea,  and  has  made 
it  the  basis  of  his  general  policy  and  the  specific  motive 
of  many  of  his  recommendations.  Until  quite  recently 
Secretary  Garrison  has  had  his  way  with  Congress  to 
the  practical  discomfiture  of  the  Ainsworth  faction. 
Chairman  Hay  of  the  House  has  not  been  friendly  to 
his  ideas,  but  he  has  been  fairly  well  supported  by 
Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  head  of  the  Senate 
military  committee.  Recently  there  has  come  a  change 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attitude.  For  some  reason  unex- 
plained he  has  seemed  to  seek  occasion  to  flout  and 
annoy  the  Secretary  of  War.  Probably  General  Ains- 
worth could  explain  why  if  he  cared  to.  He  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  or  it  may  have  grown  out 
of  an  instinctive  and  natural  antagonism  between  Gar- 
rison and  Chamberlain.  Chamberlain  is  a  politician  in 
ail  things ;  Garrison  is  not.  Garrison  has  set  his  face 
against  political  influences  in  the  army.  He  has  served 
notice  on  candidates  for  promotion  that  efforts  to  enlist 
congressional  support  will  hurt  rather  than  help  them. 
He  has  told  senators  and  congressmen  to  keep  off  when 
the  making  of  brigadiers  is  being  considered.  All  this 
does  not  recommend  him  to  a  man  like  Chamberlain, 
who  has  fixed  ideas  about  the  powers  of  a  senator  who 
heads  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

It  was  upon  this  situation  that  there  came  some  two 
weeks  ago  a  long  article  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Regis- 
ter (the  Ainsworth  service  paper)  pointing  out  to  Sec- 
retary Garrison  that  while  unquestionably  a  very  nice 
man,  he  has  so  antagonized  congressmen  as  practically 
to  be  no  longer  serviceable  as  head  of  the  military  de- 


partment. Very  delicately,  very  politely,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  get  out.  Then  came  stories  in  the  daily  papers 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  thinking  of  resign- 
ing. On  top  of  all,  last  week  there  came  another  story 
that  Secretary  Garrison  was  considering  acceptance  of 
an  appointment  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  New  Jersey, 
which  had  been  tendered  to  him  informally  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  state. 

We  have  it  from  a  source  of  unquestioned  intelli- 
gence that  all  this  hubbub  is  the  product  of  adroit  pro- 
motion on  the  part  of  General  Ainsworth.  Secretary 
Garrison  has  no  thought  of  resigning.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  quit  when  he  has  important  work  to  do;  most 
certainly  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  driven  from  his  post 
by  suggestions  or  influences  developed  by  and  through 
General  Ainsworth.  He  will  stick;  and  the  President 
will  stand  by  him.  Whatever  one  may  say  about  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  does  not  take  fright  easily,  and  he  does  not 
permit  critics,  friendly  or  otherwise,  to  dictate  his  policy 
as  to  cabinet  organization  or  anything  else.  He  will 
sustain  Secretary  Garrison  and  Secretary  Garrison  will 
sustain  the  policies  which  have  thus  far  marked  his 
administration  of  the  War  Department. 

The  loss  of  Secretary  Garrison  would  indeed  be  a 
misfortune.  He  is  a  man  of  very  marked  ability,  of 
great  poise,  and  of  profound  common  sense.  Taken  by 
and  large  he  is  perhaps  the  most  experienced  and  the 
most  level-headed  of  the  President's  immediate  official 
advisers.  In  many  things  he  and  Secretary  Lane  work 
together.  And  it  is  a  common  remark  at  Washington 
that  in  all  cabinet  differences  Garrison  and  Lane  make 
a  majority  in  the  sense  that  with  the  President  their 
influence  goes  far  to  override  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  combined. 


Alcohol  and  'War. 

Any  one  who  had  predicted  a  year  ago  that  three 
great  European  countries  would  suddenly  place  a  ban 
on  the  liquor  traffic  would  have  been  derided  as  a 
dreamer.  But  that  is  actually  what  has  happened,  al- 
though the  British  prohibition  has  not  yet  become  a 
law.  Russia  has  forbidden  vodka,  France  has  for- 
bidden absinth,  while  England  is  hesitating  between 
complete  prohibition  and  a  toleration  of  beer  alone.  If 
these  events  had  not  been  overshadowed  by  the  war 
itself  they  would  be  considered  as  epoch-making. 

They  are  of  course  the  result  of  the  war.  They  are 
as  much  war  measures  as  the  voting  of  supplies  or  the 
movements  of  troops.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  Eng- 
land that  alcohol  is  the  greatest  of  her  enemies  and  the 
most  serious  threat  to  her  existence.  It  has  been  so 
for  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  beneficences  of  war 
that  at  last  she  sees  it. 

Whether  these  self-denying  ordinances  will  continue 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Russia  and  France  will  make  per- 
petual their  present  injunctions  against  vodka  and  ab- 
sinth. France  has  been  slowly  revolting  from  the 
absinth  habit  for  years.  It  is  an  indefensible  drink,  a 
drink  with  no  virtues  and  with  all  the  vices,  perhaps 
the  most  treacherous,  the  most  wholly  evil  intoxicant 
known  to  civilization.  And  vodka  is  nearly  as  bad. 
The  prohibition  of  vodka  in  Russia  seems  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  war  measure.  The  first  imperial 
decree  applied  only  to  the  period  of  mobilization,  but  in 
response  to  a  general  public  appeal  it  was  changed  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  time  of  the  war.  Probably  it 
will  continue  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  we 
may  reasonably  believe  and  hope  that  vodka  and  absinth 
have  been  banished  in  perpetuity.  There  is  certainlv 
no  reason  to  restrain  the  sale  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
poisons  if  these  horrible  fluids  are  allowed  a  free 
market. 

But  probably  it  would  be  impossible  permanently  to 
restrict  the  British  drink  bill  to  beer.  Public  opinion 
would  not  at  present  support  such  a  measure,  and  public 
opinion  is  the  only  governing,  force  in  England.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  public  opinion  may 
be  after  the  war,  and  unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken we  are  about  to  witness  some  surprising 
changes  in  moral  sentiment  in  many  different  ways 
and  in  many  different  countries.  The  world  is  not 
likely  to  slip  back  again  into  all  its  old  grooves. 
It  will  be  a  new  world,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
ethical  results  of  the  war  will  be  nearly  as  astonish- 
ing, although  in  other  ways,  as  the  war  itself.  Eng- 
land's proper  policy  would  be  to  make  the  drinking  of 
spirits  very  much  more  difficult  and  costly,  and  so  in- 
directly to  encourage  as  a  substitute  the  consumption  of 
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beer  and  wine.  But  unless  the  temper  of  the  people 
changes  very  much  as  a  result  of  danger  and  crisis 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  prohibition  in  England. 
It  lias  never  yet  entered  the  field  of  practical  possi- 
bilities. 

It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  the  present  convulsion 
should  result  in  the  permanent  abolition  by  general 
consent  of  the  more  evil  forms  of  alcoholism  through- 
out Europe,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  to  do  so.  And 
perhaps  if  we  had  a  juster  view  of  actual  values  we 
should  see  that  even  so  colossal  a  war  as  this  is  by 
no  means  an  excessive  price  to  pay  for  such  a  good. 
The  casualty  lists  of  alcohol  are  infinitely  greater  than 
those  of  war,  its  wounds  mere  fatal,  and  its  results 
more  tragical.  But  it  must  come  by  general  consent  if 
it  is  to  be  beneficial,  and  not  by  the  merely  brutal 
weight  of  a  majority.  The  temporary  prohibitions  al- 
ready imposed  were  no  more  than  a  registration  of  the 
nearly  universal  opinion,  as  all  restrictive  laws  ought 
to  be.  If  they  should  cease  to  have  a  nearly  universal 
opinion  to  sustain  them  after  the  war  they  will  fail,  as 
;ill  laws  fail  in  the  absence  of  such  opinion — a  lesson, 
by  the  way,  that  we  are  still  far  from  learning. 

The  tendency  of  the  whole  of  civilization  is  now 
contrary  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  its  cruder  and  more 
repulsive  forms,  and  for  this  we  have  to  thank,  not  the 
reformers  nor  the  lawmakers,  but  the  forces  of  social 
evolution.  Machinery  and  transportation  agencies  have 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  abstinence  than  all  the  lec- 
turers and  revivalists  and  legislators  put  together.  Ma- 
chines and  railroads  represent  vast  financial  values  and 
still  vaster  values  in  human  lives,  values  too  great  to  be 
trusted  to  unsteady  hands  or  clouded  brains.  Sobriety 
has  become  first  necessary  and  then,  and  therefore, 
reputable.  And  now  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  war 
will  play  the  largest  of  all  parts  in  the  mitigation  of  a 
scourge  far  greater  than  war  itself.  Indeed  we  may 
gain  some  comfort  from  the  possibility,  by  no  means  a 
remote  one,  that  our  descendants  a  hundred  years  hence 
will  see  that  the  world  actually  gained  more  than  it 
lost  from  the  present  holocaust  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
medicine  was  not  too  drastic  for  the  slothful  selfishness 
of  an  unbearable  materialism  into  which  the  older 
civilizations  have  been  steadily  falling. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  was  a  supremely  silly  performance,  the  throwing 
into  the  bay  of  an  enormous  mass  of  false  weights  and 
measures  after  a  spectacular  procession  down  Market 
Street.  If  Mayor  Rolph  had  been  in  the  van,  so  to 
speak,  dispensing  his  gushing  platitudes  on  the  crowd 
we  could  understand  the  inspiration  for  this  tomfoolery, 
and  we  can  not  quite  see  how  the  mayor  came  to  miss 
his  opportunities  in  this  way.  Surely  this  metal  had 
a  market  value,  and  it  must  have  been  quite  a  high  one. 
Why  was  it  not  sold?  If  some  moral  value  was  sought 
it  would  be  more  efficacious  to  prosecute  a  few  of  these 
thieving  tradesmen  and  see  to  it  that  the  proceedings 
were  properly  reported  in  the  press.  But  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  circus  seems  to  have  irresistible  tempta- 
tions for  officialism,  but  we  are  still  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  mayor  was  not  present  to  say  a  few  in- 
appropriate remarks. 


Over  thirty  thousand  bills  and  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced into  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  seven 
hundred  new  laws,  were  enacted.  Each  senator  was 
responsible  on  an  average  for  eighty-three  bills  and 
resolutions,  and  each  representative  for  over  fifty. 
When  to  these  have  been  added  the  new  laws 
passed  by  state  legislatures  we  have  a  volume  of  en- 
actments certainly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  European  legislature  that  passes  half 
a  dozen  important  measures  in  the  course  of  a  session 
is  thought  to  have  done  well,  but  in  America  the  whole 
art  of  government  seems  to  consist  in  passing  an  end- 
less Niagara  of  laws  that  fill  no  public  need  and  that 
do  no  more  than  gratify  personal  vanities  and  greeds. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  new  laws  and  resolutions  would 
be  received  by  the  public  with  apathy  and  contempt  if 
there  were  any  way  to  bring  them  to  a  popular  plebi- 
scite. They  are  either  practically  dishonest  like  most 
pension  bills  or  they  merely  represent  what  some  busy- 
body thinks  "might  be  a  good  thing."  They  choke  the 
statute  book  and  help  to  bring  all  law  into  contempt. 


The  province  of  British  Columbia  has  the  largest  area 
of  merchantable  timber  on  the  continent,  while  its  metal 
mines,  only  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  have 
produced  over  $400,000,000. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  was  suggested  last  week  in  this  column  that  the  Russians 
were  more  likely  to  press  southward  into  Hungary  than  to 
turn  to  the  west  and  attack  Cracow.  This  seems  to  have  been 
sustained  by  events.  The  news  of  the  week  has  concerned 
itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  great  fight  in  the  Car- 
pathians. Evidently  the  Russian  army  that  was  released  from 
the  siege  of  Przemysl  hurried  quickly  southward  and  threw 
its  weight  into  the  fight  for  the  passes,  and  with  almost  in- 
stant success.  The  Austrian  reports  admit  a  withdrawal  from 
Bartfeld  and  the  Russian  bulletins  speak  of  steady  successes 
at  various  points  in  the  mountains.  The  reason  for  the  Rus- 
sian concentration  upon  Austria  is  clear  enough.  Austria  is 
an  easier  prey  than  Germany,  and  the  moral  effects  of  vic- 
tory are  almost  as  important  as  the  material.  Moreover,  the 
advance  of  Russia  southward  brings  her  within  reach  of  the 
Slav  peoples  of  southern  Europe  and  predisposes  them  to 
revolt.  

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  scene  of  the  chief  fight- 
ing and  also  the  importance  of  the  struggle.  The  Carpathians 
from  Cracow  to  Roumania  cover  a  length  of  about  three  hun- 
dred miles.  But  the  opposing  lines  are  now  less  than  half 
this  length,  probably  not  more  than  120  miles.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  of  the  passes  is  the  Dukla,  which  opens  the 
way  by  rail  direct  to  Budapest.  The  Russians  have  already 
taken  this  pass,  and  they  are  now  about  twenty-eight  miles  to 
its  south  and  east,  and  well  into  the  Hungarian  county  of 
Saros.  But  apparently  they  are  unwilling  to  proceed  until 
they  have  at  least  one  other  pass  in  their  possession,  and  the 
advantages  of  debouching  in  parallel  lines  are  obvious.  Thirty 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Dukla  is  the  Lupkow  Pass,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  also  has  been  forced,  since 
there  is  a  report  of  the  repulse  of  an  Austrian  attack  upon 
Mezolaborcz,  which  is  to  the  south  of  Lupkow  Pass.  There 
is  another  railroad  running  through  this  pass  toward  Budapest 


difficult    will   be   their   position,    since   they   will   have   increas- 
ingly long  lines  of  communication  to  guard  and  to  keep  open. 


But  there  is  another  point,  and  one  of  some  importance 
from  the  German  point  of  view.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
only  reluctantly  that  German  troops  are  sent  into  Hungary. 
The  magnificent  system  of  railroads  across  Germany  has 
enabled  the  rapid  transfer  of  forces  from  Flanders  to  Warsaw 
and  East  Prussia,  and  Von  Hindenburg  owes  some  of  his 
greatest  successes  to  this  rapidity  of  movement.  But  this  ad- 
vantage is  lost  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  where  the  railroads 
are  few  and  bad.  There  can  be  no  such  to  and  fro  move- 
ment in  the  case  of  Hungary  as  there  has  been  to  the  north. 
If  troops  are  sent  to  Hungary  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  them 
back,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  them  back  with  rapidity. 
And  this  is  a  mighty  consideration  at  a  time  when  a  general 
attack  by  the  Allies  in  the  west  can  not  be  far  olT. 


But  if  the  Russians  should  succeed  in  sweeping  away  the 
forces  opposing  their  invasion  of  Hungary  the  position  of 
Austria  will  be  critical  in  the  extreme.  There  are  periodical 
reports  of  grave  disaffection  among  the  Austrian  people  and 
even  of  tentative  proposals  for  a  separate  peace.  Indeed  we 
are  told  that  these  would  already  have  been  made  but  for  the 
strenuous  action  of  Germany.  Of  course  these  reports  are 
denied,  and  they  may  be  untrue,  but  the  fact  of  their  denial 
is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed.  It  can  not 
be  too  often  repeated  that  diplomatic  assertions  and  denials 
have  no  value  whatever.  Truth  is  not  in  the  least  a  con- 
sideration in  such  matters.  Denials  may  be  taken  as  a  matter 
oi  course  up  to  the  very  moment  of  avowal.  Austria  must  be 
aware  that,  barring  the  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable,  her 
position  is  almost  hopeless.  A  brave  nation  will  submit  to 
any  privations  and  sacrifices  so  long  as  there  is  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  victory,  but  when  once  victory  is  clearly  im- 
possible   the    privations    and    sacrifices    lose    their   value    and 
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PASSES  IN  THE  CARPATHIANS. 


from  Przemysl.  Fifty  miles  east  of  Lupkow  Pass  is  Uzsok 
Pass,  with  its  railroad  line  from  Lemberg,  and  another  thirty 
miles  to  the  east  is  Bes.kid  Pass.  The  main  Russian  forces 
are  in  the  Dukla,  Lupkow,  and  Uzsok  Passes,  and  to  the  cast 
there  is  the  German  or  Austrian  army,  which  was  tireless  in  its 
attempts  to  relieve  Przemysl.  This  is  the  army  that  has  been 
engaged  during  the  last  few  days  along  a  battle  front  prob- 
ably about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  that  is  said  to  have  been 
very  severely  handled.  The  reports  so  far  have  not  been 
definite  or  conclusive,  but  they  all  tend  toward  a  considerable 
Russian  victor>   with  heavy  Austrian  losses. 

It  would  be  futile  to  forecast  the  ultimate  results  of  such 
a  battle.  If  the  only  defense  of  Hungary  was  an  Austrian 
army  the  result  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  since  the 
Austrian  forces  have  been  fearfully  depleted  and  they  have 
now  practically  no  reserves  upon  which  to  call  for  reinforce- 
ments. But  we  do  not  know  how  far  their  armies  have  been 
stiffened  by  Germans.  Certainly  Von  Hindenberg  has  lent  all 
the  aid  he  can,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  that  is.  A 
report  from  Holland  says  that  large  numbers  of  Germans  from 
the  western  field  have  been  hurried  away  to  Hungary  as  well 
as  to  East  Prussia,  and  there  is  evidently  profound  uneasi- 
ness as  to  the  results  in  the  southeast.  Nor  have  we  any 
news  from  the  north  of  Poland  and  East  Prussia,  nor  from 
the  west  of  Warsaw.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  Von 
Hindenburg  will  attempt  some  great  stroke  to  the  north  of  the 
Carpathians  by  way  of  diversion,  or  he  may  be  willing  to  stake 
everything  on  the  great  fight  to  the  south  of  the  Carpathians 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary.  The  Russian  reports  speak  of  the 
daily  capture  of  large  numbers  of  Austrians,  young  troops 
without  training  and  who  are  ready  to  surrender  almost  on  de- 
mand, but  if  any  considerable  number  of  Germans  have  reached 
the  Austrian  army  we  may  expect  to  see  more  heavy  fighting 
within  the  next  few  days.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the    further    the    Russians    penetrate    into    Hungary    the    more 


they  cease  to  be  attractive.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  made  up  of 
Slav  people,  whose  hearts  are  with  the  Russians,  and  therefore 
that  a  great  number  of  her  soldiers  are  unreliable  and  have 
always  been  so.  Even  should  Austria  continue  her  resistance 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Hungary  would  take  independent 
action  toward  peace  rather  than  submit  to  a  Russian  invasion 
— and  Hungary,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  in  any  way  the  vassal 
or  property  of  Austria,  but  an  equal  partner  and  a  sovereign 
state.  

It  is  generally  believed  in  England  that  the  British  losses 
at  the  taking  of  Neuve  Chapelle  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
13,000.  The  gain  to  the  Allies  was  about  one  mile,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  make  a  mileage  computation  upon  such  a  basis 
of  the  cost  of  driving  the  Germans  out  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. If  the  Allies  should  finally  succeed  in  doing  this  it 
will  not  be  direct  trench  to  trench  fighting,  although  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  good  deal  of  this  also.  A  successful 
turning  of  the  German  Hank  either  in  the  north  or  toward 
Luxemburg  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  whole  line 
to  fall  back  at  once,  and  it  is  just  this  attempt  to  turn  either 
or  both  flanks  that  we  shall  probably  see.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  vast  army  of  supply  trains  is  coming  endlessly 
out  of  Germany  for  the  support  of  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  if  this  line  of  communications  can  be  cut  anywhere — 
and  of  course  there  are  several  of  such  lines — there  is  nothing 
left  but  the  hastiest  of  retreats.  To  understand  the  probable 
trend  of  events  in  such  a  campaign  as  is  about  to  open  we 
have  to  ask  where  are  the  lines  of  communications,  for  it  is 
just  there  that  the  attack  will  probably  be  made.  To  use  a 
simile  that  has  already  seen  service  it  may  be  said  that  an 
army  with  an  interrupted  line  of  communications  is  in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  a  diver  with  a  severed  airline. 


But  there  is  still  no  sign  of  any  such  general  ,nl 
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west.  There  has  been  fighting  at  various  points,  and  especially 
in  the  extreme  north  and  near  St.  Mihiel.  The  Belgians 
seem  to  have  had  a  smalt  reverse,  although  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  while  the  fighting  in  the 
forest  of  Le  Pretre  was  intended  to  dislodge  the  Germans 
from  St.  Mihiel,  where  they  have  maintained  their  footing 
since  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  But  there  are  continuous  re- 
ports of  the  landing  of  fresh  British  troops,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  of  the  new  British  army  is  now  on  the 
move  in  readiness  for  the  drying  of  the  roads.  Xo  one 
knows  where  their  camp  has  been  made,  but  it  may  almost 
be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  somewhere  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  that  whatever  work  has  been  allotted  to  it  will 
be  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  German  line  toward  the  North 
Sea.  The  British  army  will  keep  as  close  as  possible  to 
their  own  source  of  supplies,  and  also  as  close  as  possible  to 
their  warships.  We  may  suppose  that  when  the  great  fight 
begins  the  British  will  cooperate  with  the  Belgians.  The  main 
French  concentration  will  probably  be  directed  toward  Metz 
and  Luxemburg.  

Of  the  numbers  of  men  now  in  the  western  field  there  are 
of  course  no  authoritative  details,  but  the  estimate  of  the 
military  expert  of  the  London  Times  is  worth  repetition,  es- 
pecially as  it  claims  to  be  partially  authoritative.  It  says: 
"The  French  armies,  we  are  now  allowed  to  say.  number 
J. 500.000  men  at  the  front,  and  1,250,000  in  the  interior.  The 
Belgian  army,  reorganized  and  with  adequate  reserves,  holds 
twenty  miles  of  front  on  the  Yser  and  is  an  equivalent  force  to 
the  Germans  at  its  front.  Lastly  there  is  the  English  army  with 
effectives  fully  ready  to  fight.  The  German  numbers  in  the 
west  have  varied.  They  probably  are  about  1,500,000,  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  a  force  of  2,000,000  will  be  attained  be- 
fore the  serious  operations  of  the  summer  begin."  And  the 
Allies,  says  the  Times  expert,  have  "at  least  double  the  re- 
inforcing power  of  Germany  and  Austria  combined."  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  figures  are  in  some  respects  vague, 
since  they  do  not  give  the  strength  of  the  British  army  that 
is  now  or  will  be  at  the  front.  Perhaps  we  could  put  it  as 
1.500.000.  On  the  other  hand  the  German  numbers  are  prob- 
ably underestimated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  »--e  do  not  know 
their  reinforcing  power,  and  moreover  their  strength  in  the 
west  will  largely  depend  on  what  there  may  be  for  them  to 
do  in  the  east  at  the  critical  moment. 


PERE  AROUET  OF  TOURS. 


Who  Gave  Six  Sons  When  the  Bugle  Called. 


In  the  meantime  we  may  note  that  hurry  orders  have  been 
received  in  England  for  the  instant  preparation  of  60,000 
cots  for  the  wounded  and  urgent  appeals  for  nurses  have  been 
made.  Xo  previous  training  is  requisite,  although  applicants  j 
are  urged  to  present  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
they  may  receive  as  much  preliminary  instruction  as  is  prac- 
ticable. Paris  also  is  preparing  to  receive  250.000  wounded, 
although  these  would  probably  include  a  certain  number  of 
Belgians  and  British. 

In  response  to  reiterated  complaints  by  the  German  em-  | 
hassy  that  dumdum-bullets  for  the  use  of  the  Allies  are  being 
manufactured  in  America  the  authorities  at  Washington  have 
now  made  a  further  investigation,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
issued  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  charges  are  unfounded. 
Military  experts  were  detailed  to  the  various  factories  and  after 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  evidence  they  found  nothing  ' 
to  substantiate  the  complaint.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  ordinary  bullet  can  be  turned  into  a  dumdum  by  the  simple 
process  of  rubbing  its  point  upon  a  stone  or  scratching  it 
with  a  bayonet.  This  weakens  the  nickel  envelope  and  libe- 
rates the  leaden  core,  which  expands  on  impact  and  causes 
the   wounds   associated   with  the   dumdum. 


American  opticians  are  receiving  large  orders  for  periscopes 
for  the  use  of  the  Allies.  The  ordinary  periscope  is  intended 
for  use  in  the  trenches.  It  enables  the  enemy's  position  to 
be  watched  without  dangerous  exposure  of  the  head,  and  is  I 
a  quite  simple  device  of  reflecting  mirrors.  Great  numbers 
of  these  have  been  made  in  France  and  England,  but  the  best 
glass  for  the  purpose  has  been  always  manufactured  in  Ger-  I 
many,  and  naturally  this  source  of  supply  is  no  longer  avail-  j 
able.  Another  form  of  periscope  has  now  been  invented  for 
those  whose  duty  it  is-  to  watch  the  sky  for  aeroplanes  and 
Zepj  elins.  The  strained  position  is  found  to  be  most  painful 
after  a  time,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  new  periscope  the  sentinel 
can  look  down  into  a  large  mirror  held  in  the  usual  way  and 
at  the  same  time  command  a  full  view  of  the  heavens.  A 
further  development  of  the  trench  periscope  enables  the  in- 
strument to  be  strapped  to  the  head  so  that  the  soldier  can 
move  about  freely  in  his  shelter  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a 
wary  eye  on  the  enemy.  Soldiers  can  supply  themselves  with 
periscopes  of  the  simpler  kind,  and  in  fact  this  is  now  a 
popular  form  of  gift  to  friends  at  the  front.  Spectacles  are 
also  being  made  with  glasses  that  can  be  adjusted  to  various 
.mgle?  so  that  the  marksman  can  aim  comfortably  while  lying 
down.  The  instruments  that  were  first  sent  out  from  this 
country  were  brightly  finished  in  the  usual  American  way.  but 
this  was  found  to  be  too  conspicuous  and  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  dull  finish.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San   Francisco,  April  7.   1915. 


To  such  an  extent  do  all  classes  of  India  load  them- 
-elvcs  with  unsupportable  debts  for  the  sake  of  the 
show  and  pomp  of  a  marriage  occasion  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  has  become  aroused  and  has  recently 

is  1  laws  intended  to  make  impossible  the  incurring 
of  d  :bt  beyond  the  ability  to  pay.  together  with  much- 
nee.led  legislation  aimed  at  money-lenders,  who  have 
bee  I  accustomed  to  extort  enormous  rates  of  interest 
tr    n  the  helpless  ryots. 

-v'ore  than  400  conventions  are  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Francisco  during  the  Exposition. 


I  overheard  one  of  the  clerks  whisper  to  the  book- 
keeper today.  "The  old  man  is  dreaming  again."  He's 
right;  I've  been  dreaming  all  week — ever  since  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  from  the  firm  of  A.  Arouet  Et  Fils  of 
Tours.  Why  did  M.  Arouet  write  to  me?  Others  make 
knives  as  good  as  mine ;  others  forge  steel  as  fine  and 
furnish  articles  as  sharp  and  hard.  But  this  letter  of 
inquiry  came  to  me ;  and  I've  been  dreaming  ever  since. 

The  sheet  of  paper  carried  me  back  thirty-eight  years 
to  the  days  when  Prussia  began  to  breathe  the  air  of 
greatness  and  to  grow  with  giant's  speed  to  giant's 
strength;  when  Bonaparte,  the  Little,  matched  his  puny 
strength  and  comic-opera  ambitions  against  the  genius 
of  Bismarck  and  Yon  Moltke  and  the  inevitable  course 
of  world  empire.  That  was  the  time  when  Prussia 
hurled  a  quarter-million  well-armed  men.  trained  and 
marvelously  generaled  veterans  of  two  wars,  against 
the  braves  of  France,  prepared  in  nothing  save  their 
eager  and  abused  devotion.  We  Prussians  were  rushed 
to  the  front,  almost  directly  into  the  battlefield,  exultant 
,  in  the  inevitable  victory. 

Fighting  commenced  at  once.  We  were  prepared: 
they  were  merely  brave.  One  night  a  few  of  our 
troopers  ran  into  a  small  reconnoitring  party  of  French- 
I  men,  just  outside  their  lines.  Shots  were  fired  and  we 
heard  them  retreat.  Out  of  the  black  darkness  one 
stayed  to  die,  calling : 

"I  am  Jules,  son  of  Pere  Arouet  of  Tours !  I  die : 
hut  my  father  sent  six  to  the  front  and  there  are  yet 
enough  to  work  my  vengeance." 

Uncertain  of  our  ground,  we  retreated  to  the  lines 
and  boasted  of  our  exploit.  The  incident  passed  from 
tent  to  tent  until  it  became  a  regimental  joke:  "I  am 
Jules,  son  of  Pere  Arouet  of  Tours." 

We  fought  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  with  everything 
in  our  favor.  We  had  finer  rifles,  finer  leaders — oh, 
well,  there  is  no  need  to  review  facts  which  every 
child  recites.  History  knows  the  result.  We  stormed 
those  hills,  which  seemed  to  teem  with  men  in  blue  and 
red — and  they  could  fight,  those  little  Frenchmen,  thev 
could  fight !  We  rushed  along  in  blind  eagerness,  far  up 
the  hills,  never  stopping  to  reload,  but  stabbing  wildly 
with  bayonets.  Here  and  there  the  officers  held  us 
back  a  bit  until  we  could  reload  our  magazines  and 
advance  in  masses.  Then  up  again  we  climbed,  with 
blood  in  our  hearts  and  blood  in  our  eyes.  The  French- 
men seemed  to  melt  away,  until  we  came  to  one  small 
cluster,  which  grew  from  out  the  mountainside,  all  red 
and  blue  with  glints  of  shining  steel.  We  riddled  them 
with  bullets.  In  a  moment  all  the  blue  was  one  great 
smear  of  red,  from  which  arose  a  voice : 

"I  am  Jean,  the  son  of  Pere  Arouet  of  Tours." 

-Another  bullet  whistled  on  and  smothered  the  threat : 
but  we  knew  well  what  he  would  have  said,  and  we 
spoke  again  in  scorn  of  Father  Arouet  and  all  his  sons. 

After  Gravelotte,  the  war  was  like  an  excursion.  At 
least  so  we  began  to  think  while  we  moved  on  to  Paris, 
that  Paris  which  we  had  hardly  dared  to  dream  of  see- 
ing in  defeat,  much  less  to  capture !  But  Frenchmen  do 
not  yield  without  struggles  and  death !  A  single  patriot 
would  often  throw  himself  against  a  regiment  of 
coarsely-jesting  giants  and  swear  allegiance  to  his 
hopeless,  inflated  ruler  in  certain  death.  Sometimes 
our  heavy  troops  of  cavalry  would  run  across  a  tiny- 
group  of  men  who  swept  upon  them  like  an  avalanche — 
as  though  Murat  himself  had  risen  from  his  grave  to 
blot  the  shame  from  that  revered  name  of  Bonaparte. 
But  mere  bravery  is  weak  against  mass  and  organiza- 
tion. 

We  approached  Paris;  and  when  the  scouts  returned 
they  had  another  strange  tale  to  write  to  home  folks 
and  to  pass  along  the  camp.  A  dozen  Frenchmen  had 
thrown  themselves  upon  a  regiment  of  cavalry;  had 
swept  athwart  a  field  of  wheat  like  a  sudden  lightning 
stroke  and  hurled  themselves  against  our  sabered  ranks. 
They  were  mere  boys — so  ran  the  tale ;  and  one  who  led 
the  rest  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  some  invisible  armor, 
for  not  a  bullet  reached  him.  Half  the  regiment  aimed 
at  the  slight  figure,  but  on  he  dashed  right  into  our  very 
midst,  swinging  his  sabre  like  a  demon !  But  one,  how-  j 
ever  valiant,  can  not  rout  a  regiment !  A  sabre  cut 
across  the  neck,  a  sabre  cut  across  the  head,  a  sabre 
in  his  throat,  a  sabre  through  his  heart !  The  young 
boy  dropped,  but  not  so  soon  that  enemies  in  admiration 
could  help  but  hear: 

"I  am  Francois,  son  of  Pere  Arouet." 

They  told  this  story  with  respect  and  even  with  awe: 
and  I  began  to  think  that  some  one  of  this  dread  family 
would  yet  arise  to  sweep  our  entire  regiment  into  ob- 
livion. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  French.  Wher-  ! 
ever  one  was  sent  to  death,  another  rose  to  carry  out 
his  hopeless  work.  Paris  was  captured;  and  we  thought 
that  all  France  ought  to  yield :  but,  somehow,  French- 
men grew  from  every  blade  of  grass  we  tramped  be- 
neath us.  We  had  destroyed  their  armies ;  but  every 
peasant  hastened  to  change  his  hoe  for  a  musket  and 
his  blouse  for  a  burial  shroud. 

Our  brigade  was  sent  toward  the  south  to  subdue  the 
spirit  which  Gambetta's  reckless  fervor  had  aroused. 
Marching  was  sultry,  and  as  we  walked  along  the  dusty 
path  we  became  rather  careless  of  order.  It  was  high 
noon  and  hot  sun.  We  straggled  alonsr  a  c  luntry  road 
flanked  on  either  side  by  low.  unbroken  fields  of  wheat. 


About  one  hundred  yards  away  was  a  tall  oak  in  the 
midst  of  the  field — but  not  another  growth  to  break  the 
;  flat  surface.  On  we  straggled,  when  crack !  crack ! 
crack !  The  captain  and  two  foremost  men  dropped 
with  their  faces  to  the  foreign  dust.  We  were  com- 
pletely unnerved  by  this  sudden  onslaught  from  a  peace- 
ful field.  The  grain  w-as  not  high  enough  for  conceal- 
ment ;  but  from  the  oak  we  saw  a  blur  of  smoke  ascend. 
While  we  looked  around  to  see  where  danger  lurked 
three  more  were  shot  to  death;  then  we  rushed  like 
madmen  toward  the  tree.  It  was  not  large  and  cer- 
tainly could  shield  no  more  than  one;  so  we  knew  that 
here  another  single  Frenchman  was  taking  vengeance 
for  the  hosts  of  Gravelotte  and  Sedan  and  we  were 
frightened.  Only  pride  and  shame  prevented  us  from 
falling  on  our  stomachs  to  await  in  shelter  this  ac- 
cursed rifleman;  but  there  were  others  behind  us  and 
we  would  rather  die  than  have  the  army  know  that 
twenty  Prussians  feared  encounter  with  one  red  Pierre. 
So  on  we  rushed!  It  seemed  a  day  before  we  saw 
three  gleaming  barrels  from  the  oak  and  heard  three 
more  death-dealing  shots.  There  was  commotion  near 
the  first  branch  and  from  the  disastrous  tree  burst  a 
boy  smiling,  defiant.  Along  the  trunk  he  slipped,  and 
laughed  as  we  approached  to  take  his  life.  Four  bullets 
could  not  wipe  the  smile  from  off  his  face.  His  little 
hands,  freed  of  their  deadly  burden,  dropped  to  his  side. 
He  leaned  against  the  oak  and  tried  to  wipe  away  his 
forehead's  blood,  while  in  a  plaintive  monotone  he  sang 
a  tale  that  we  had  heard  so  well  before : 

"I  am  Henri,  son  of  Pere  Arouet  of  Tours!  Six  of 
us  he  sent  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  emperor.  Two  re- 
main to  pay  you  back  for  what  you  take  from  me.  You 
dogs !  Do  not  forget  Xapoleon.  who  showed  you  long 
ago  what  France  can  breed  in  blood  and  valor !  I  am 
Henri,  son  of  Pere  Arouet !" — and  he  dropped. 

We  were  afraid  to  touch  the  bod)-.  Every  man  of 
us  walked  on  with  drooping  head.  We  saw  no  fields 
of  wheat,  no  dusty  road,  no  anxious  comrades — only 
that  fair,  dying  face — that  child  of  fifteen  years,  light- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  reciting  his  shrill  defiance.  "I  am 
Henri,  son  of  Pere  Arouet  of  Tours !" 

That  is  why  I've  been  dreaming  all  week.  I  wonder 
if  the  debt  of  Pere  Arouet  has  been  paid  in  full  and 
receipted  by  the  old  patriarch.  I  wonder  if  this  peace- 
ful merchant  is  left  to  settle  painful  scores  and  deadly 
vengeance.  I  wonder — oh,  well !  the  war  was  long  ago : 
and  I  suppose  this  letter  is  merely  one  of  the  signs  of 
our  commercial  progress.  Aaron  Sapiro. 

Sax  Francisco,  April,  1915. 

Diving  for  shell,  and  incidentally  for  the  little  treas- 
ure of  pearl — it  has  been  estimated  that  one  shell  in  a 
thousand  contains  a  pearl — is  carried  on  in  deeper  water 
oft'  Thursday  Island  than  anywhere  else.  Other  pro- 
ductive beds  lie  comparatively  shallow — the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Sulu  Seas,  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  The  greatest 
depth  at  which  a  diver  in  helmet  and  dress  can  per- 
form any  sort  of  useful  labor  is  held  to  be  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  feet.  At  that  depth  a  Spanish  diver 
raised  $45,000  in  silver  bars  from  a  wreck  off  Finis- 
terre.  At  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  an  English  diver 
salved  $250,000  from  a  wreck  off  Leuconna  Reef  of 
the  Chinese  coast.  The  maximum  depth  to  which  the 
sponge-fishers  of  the  Mediterranean  successfully  de- 
scend is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  the  Torres 
Strait,  with  the  depletion  of  the  beds,  the  divers  have 
moved  from  the  shallow  water  of  from  four  to  six 
fathoms  to  depths  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
where  the  operation  is  a  distressful  and  perilous  one 
(says  Harper's  Magazine).  A  paternal  law  prohibits 
diving  beyond  a  specified  depth  of  safety;  but  as  the 
courts  have  held  that  a  diver  must  be  actually  seen  at 
that  depth,  if  anybody  is  to  be  held  amenable,  and  as 
the  reefs  are  remote  from  any  practical  scheme  of  super- 
vision, it  is  a  law  of  small  consequence,  after  all,  and 
the  perilously  deep  diving  goes  on,  no  doubt,  much  as 
before,  with  its  occasional  issue  of  sudden  death.  Sub- 
jected to  a  hazardous  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure— 
at  one  hundred  feet  it  is  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
— the  divers  are  attacked  by  various  characteristic  dis- 
turbances: pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints,  for  example 
("the  bends"),  and  deafness,  spells  of  fainting,  and 
paralysis,  otherwise  known  as  "diver's  palsy."  The  ef- 
fects appear  when  the  diver  ascends  too  rapidly  from 
deep  water  and  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  then  that 
the  cases  of  sudden  death  occur — the  diver  found  dead 
in  his  helmet  or  expiring  on  the  deck  when  the  helmet 
is  removed. 

The  salt-incrusted  valley  floor  commonly  known  as 
Searles  Lake,  in  southeastern  California,  has  lately 
come  into  prominence  through  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  search  for  an  available  source  of  potash  in  this 
country  and  the  apparently  promising  prospects  this  lo- 
cality affords  of  a  considerable  commercial  production 
in  the  near  future.  The  estimate  made  three  years  ago 
that  this  deposit  contains  4,000,000  tons  of  water-soluble 
potash  salts  seems  to  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent developments.  That  this  amount  of  potash 
salts  will  actually  be  produced  and  placed  on  the  market 
can  not  yet  be  considered  assured,  but  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  evidence  available  it  seems  that  this  de- 
posit is  the  most  promising  immediate  source  of  com- 
mercial potash  in  the  United  States. 

■  ■■ 

In  the  Athabasca  district,  Canada,  the  fur  industr 
approximates  $1,000,000  a  season. 


April  10,  1915. 
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THE  LOVE-LORN  SUICIDE. 


Pig-Headed  Perico's  Want  of  Common  Sense. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Perico's  want  of  common 
sense  brought  him  very  near  the  grade  of  the  tailed 
animals ;  from  childhood  up  he  gave  clear  proofs  of 
this  fact.  His  mother  was  wont  to  reproach  him  with 
being  "a  brute-beast,''  and  certainly  that  good  lady,  who 
was  a  devotee,  never  accused  herself,  in  the  confes- 
sional, of  bearing  false  witness  against  her  offspring. 
When  Perico,  playing  with  other  children,  fell  into 
difficulties  with  them,  he  never  thought  of  punishing 
their  offenses  toward  him,  but  pounded  his  own  pate 
until  he  saw  stars  enough  for  a  dozen  skies.  More 
than  once  the  Senor  Cura  had  said  of  him :  "That  boy 
has  a  fiendish  tendency  toward  suicide,  and  it  will  be 
a  miracle  if  he  do  not  give  his  family  a  fine  fright  one 
of  these  days." 

Perico  had  become  a  young  man,  but  a  bigger  fool 
than  ever,  when  he  gave  another  proof  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  which  the  Cura  spoke  had  increased,  instead  of 
diminishing.  The  Senor  Cura,  Perico,  and  others  of 
the  villagers  were  sitting  under  a  tree  in  the  church- 
yard, awaiting  the  hour  of  mass,  when  there  passed  by 
Robustiana,  who  was  a  strapping  wench,  six  fingers 
above  water-mark  (the  standard  of  proper  height  for 
women  is  five  feet)  ;  she  carried  her  water-jar  upon 
her  head,  and  was  singing: 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  Death, 

Though   he  look   me   in  the   eyes  ; 
For  without  the  leave  of  God. 

There  is  not  a  soul  that  dies  1" 

"Now,  those  lines,"  said  the  Senor  Cura  to  Robus- 
tiana, "are  such  as  you  ought  to  sing,  instead  of  the 
foolish  and  shameless  verses  you  learn  from  your  sweet- 
hearts." 

"Well,  that  snatch,"  said  Perico,  "seems  to  me  about 
the  most  foolish  of  any,  saving  your  presence,  Senor 
Cura." 

"And  why,  then?" 

"Because  it  says  that  no  one  can  die  without  the  leave 
of  God." 

"And  that  is  a  truth  as  big  as  a  church !" 

"Truth,  nothing !  Suppose  I  take  a  notion  to  kill  my- 
self; I  would  do  it  without  the  permission  of  God, 
surely!" 

"No,  not  unless  it  were  His  will  that  you  should  kill 
yourself.  Hush,  boy !  don't  talk  like  a  fool !  God  has 
power  over  the  arms  and  weapons  of  men,  and  your 
feeble  resolves  are  as  naught,  as  against  His  holy  will !" 

Perico,  stubborn  and  pig-headed,  was  about  to  reply, 
when  the  sexton  rang  the  first  bell  for  mass,  and  the 
Senor  Cura  hurried  away  to  do  his  vestments. 

Perico  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  little  dog 
to  bark  at  him.  His  parents,  dying,  had  left  him  a 
house;  old,  to  be  sure,  but  comfortable  enough,  and 
ample.  Besides,  a  goodly  store  of  furniture,  clothing, 
jewels,  wine,  grain,  and  even  a  bit  of  money.  But 
Perico,  with  his  countless  follies,  had  run  through  with 
all  the  movables,  so  that  he  was  left  almost  with  bare 
walls.  And  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  Robus- 
tiana. 

He  arose  one  morning  in  very  unpleasant  humor,  and 
fell  to  soliloquizing:  "There  is  no  wine  in  the  cellar, 
nor  wheat  in  the  granary.  I  have  no  money,  and  the 
truth  is  I  hate  work !  What  the  devil  am  I  going  to 
do  when  I  have  nothing  left  to  fall  dead  upon?  [The 
Spanish  idiom  to  express  extreme  poverty.]  Hello !  I 
must  go  slowly  there.  There's  plenty  to  fall  dead  on. 
What's  the  matter  with  the  pavement  under  my  bal- 
cony? Aren't  those  flags  rich  enough  for  any  one  to 
fall  on,  and  shatter  the  golden  bowl,  eh  ?  The  Cura 
says  no  one  can  kill  himself  without  God's  leave. 
Humph!  I'll  show  the  Senor  Cura  if  I  have  to  go 
begging  leave  and  license  for  such  doings.  And  Robus- 
tiana. who  won't  ever  squeeze  my  hand,  even.  She'll 
see  what  kind  of  a  lad  she  has  flouted!  Here  goes! 
Farewell,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home!"  Then  he 
opened  the  shutters,  put  his  hand  on  the  balcony  rail- 
ing, and — one !  two !  three !  over  he  went,  head  fore- 
most. 

But  luck  would  have  it  that  the  damsel  Robustiana 
was  just  then  passing,  and,  hearing  the  noise  as  the  shut- 
ters were  jerked  open,  she  looked  up  in  time  to  see  the 
young  man  flying  through  the  air,  and,  spreading  her 
stout  arms,  she  caught  him,  plump !  and,  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  him,  she  sank  down  to  the  ground, 
still  holding  him,  and  there  she  petted  and  coddled  him, 
until,  seeing  that  he  was  quite  uninjured,  she  shook 
him  out  of  his  cozy  refuge,  and  walked  away,  sniffing, 
not  to  say  snorting,  in  wrath  and  disgust. 

Xow  Perico,  who  had  been  in  the  seventh  heaven  for 
a  few  moments,  found  himself  worse  off  than  ever  with 
this  sudden  repulse  by  his  charmer,  and  accordingly  he 
nerved  himself  for  desperate  deeds  as  she  turned  the 
corner.  "Xow,  what  am  I  going  to  do?"  he  demanded 
of  himself.  "Go  up  and  jump  out  of  the  window  again? 
No,  that  won't  work.  I  can't  blow  out  my  brains,  for 
I  haven't  any  pistol,  nor  the  good,  hard  dollars  to  buy 
one.  Never  mind !  They  shall  see !  oh,  yes !  I  know 
what  to  do!  I'll  hang  myself.  I've  got  it  this  time!" 
He  went  into  the  house,  and  from  among  his  few  re- 
maining possessions  he  hunted  out  a  strong  hempen 
cord,  and  greased  it  thoroughly  with  tallow,  so  it  would 
run  upon  itself  easily.  Then  he  made  a  slip-noose  on 
one  end,  tied  the  other  to  a  rafter,  climbed  on  a  chair. 
put  the  noose  around  his  neck,  kicked  the  chair  away, 
and  there  he  hung,  making  a  whirlwind  of  himself  in 


the  air.  Perico  was  very  fat — for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  way  fools  fatten  is  a  caution  ! — and  his  weight 
made  the  roof  tremble.  The  rafters  were  so  old  they 
were  nothing  but  tinder,  and  presently  down  came  the 
one  to  which  Perico  was  swinging,  with  a  rattling,  clat- 
tering, metallic  noise,  like  that  of  two  hundred  thousand 
devils  on  horseback. 

Perico,  who  had  become  senseless,  recovered  himself 
in  the  midst  of  that  noise,  which  was  enough  to  arouse 
the  dead.  He  looked  around  him  and  saw  that  the  floor 
of  the  room  was  literally  carpeted  thickly  with  golden 
ounces,  of  the  coinage  of  Charles  the  Third.  It  was 
clear  that  an  enormous  sum  in  ounces  had  been  hidden 
away  above  the  rafter,  which,  tiring,  no  doubt,  of  that 
weight  which  it  had  borne  for  years  and  years  without 
any  one  coming  to  its  relief,  had  availed  itself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  shake  off  its  load.  Perico  stacked 
the  money  away  in  a  closet  which  had  been  too  long 
empty,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  embrace  of  the 
cord  had  left  its  reminder  upon  his  neck,  he  breathed 
freely  for  the  first  time  since  he  spent  the  last  dollar 
of  the  paternal  legacy.  "Now,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"now  I  am  rich,  and  consequently  Robustiana  will  not 
consider  me  ugly." 

Was  there  ever  anything  more  absurd  than  this  in- 
ference that  money  of  the  date  of  Charles  the  Third, 
or  any  other  coinage,  would  influence  a  woman's  regard 
for  a  man  ?  Oh  !  it  is  quite  evident  that  Perico  was  a 
great  fool. 

Now  that  this  adorer  had  fortified  himself  with  new 
hope,  he  paid  more  assiduous  court  to  Robustiana.  The 
mother  of  the  girl  was  not  disinclined  to  constitute  her- 
self his  advocate,  but  it  did  try  her  patience  and  good 
feeling  that  he  would  persist  in  planting  himself  under 
their  windows,  at  about  fifteen  hundred  o'clock  at  night, 
scraping  a  guitar,  and  singing  in  his  calf's  voice  sweet 
ditties  like  the  following: 

"If,  instead  of  blooming  roses. 

Weeds  were  growing  on  your  face, 

I'd   be   first   to    browse   upon   them, 
Of  all  donkeys  in   the  place  !" 

Or  this  other  delicate,  sentimental  lay: 

"Should  your  mother   hear  me   ringing. 

And  'What's  that  ?'  she  should  be  saying, 
Answer  her,   'Oh,  that  is  nothing 
But  a  donkey  that  is  braying  !'  " 

"Daughter  of  mine!"  then  would  exclaim  the  mother; 
"why  don't  you  agree  to  marry  that  young  man,  and 
put  him  out  of  his  misery?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  returned  the  amiable  daughter;  "and  the 
first  fine  day  going  I  might  be  left  a  widow." 

"Oh,  no !  he  has  lost  his  craze  for  killing  himself." 

"Now  that  may  be,  too.  But  he  is  such  a  fool  that 
that  is  enough  to  kill  him."  So  that  Perico  had  no  re- 
ward for  his  gallantries  but  to  hear  from  within  the 
house  the  scolding  voices  of  the  women,  and  the  bark- 
ing of  their  fierce  dog  Rasgabrazos,  who  raged  as  if  a 
whole  band  of  thieves  were  prowling  near ;  and  at  last 
one  night  the  disdainful  maiden  slyly  set  the  door  ajar, 
and  out  leaped  Rasgabrazos.  Perico  turned  to  flee.  In 
retreat  he  was  naturally  in  part  unguarded,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  dog  met  in  the  redundancy  of  his  flesh — 
but  it  were  only  kind  to  draw  a  veil  over  that  sad  occur- 
rence. 

This  mishap  made  poor  Perico  desperate,  and  all  the 
old  dark  designs  and  intentions  beset  him. 

"It  is  clear  that  Robustiana  loves  me  not,"  he  mut- 
tered; "and  of  what  use  are  all  the  yellow-boys  in  the 
closet  yonder,  if  so  be  it  that  the  women,  being  the 
same  as  the  devil,  flee  from  the  money  because  a  cross 
is  marked  on  it?  Oh-h-h,  no!  I'll  settle  it  this  time! 
No  lack  of  a  pistol,  now.  And  I'll  lift  it  up  like  a 
gentleman,  and  this  will  be  a  question  of  blood,  and 
bones,  and  brains  scattered  about  till  all  these  folks  will 
learn  to  respect  and  admire  me  for  my  courage.  And 
we'll  see,  too,  if  I  have  to  memorialize  heaven  and  take 
out  a  permit  to  kill  myself!" 

He  waited  until  night,  that  the  report  of  the  shot 
might  sound  louder  in  the  silence,  and  then,  cocking  the 
pistol,  he  lifted  it  to  his  temple,  and  had  all  but  fired  it, 
when  suddenly 

"I'd  better  see  that  no  one  is  near  enough  to  rush  in 
and  find  me  still  breathing  and  revive  me,  so  that  I  shall 
waste  my  powder,"  he  said  to  himself.  So  he  stepped 
into  the  balcony  of  the  adjacent  room,  and  carefully 
scanned  the  street.  Satisfied  of  the  absence  of  possible 
intermeddlers,  he  returned  and  took  up  the  pistol,  but 
hesitated  a  short  time,  to  see  if  he  could  recall  some 
flowery  verses  he  had  endeavored  to  compose  in  honor 
of  Robustiana. 

"But,  after  all,  what  use?"  he  said,  "she  never  would 
listen  to  them."  Pressing  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon 
tightly  against  his  forehead,  he  discharged  it,  and  tum- 
bled to  the  floor  instanter. 

But— where  were  the  bones,  where  the  blood,  the 
ghastly  scattered  brains?  There  was  only  a  shower  ol 
bits  of  plaster  and  scraps  of  wood  and  iron.  The  pistol 
had  burst  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Perico,  and  a  sprained 
finger  and  a  slight  contusion  were  the  only  personal 
damages  sustained  by  the  hero.  He  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  rushed  in  search  of  another  pistol;  but,  reaching  the 
other  room,  the  sight  there  gave  him  pause ! 

There,  on  the  floor,  were  hats  and  cloaks,  a  dagger, 
a  crow-bar.  and  several  other  tools,  and  the  door  of 
the  closet  stood  open,  while  a  capacious  bag  lay  on 
the  floor  before  it,  and  the  flutter  of  garments  retreating 
through  the  window  showed  the  means  of  ingress  of  the 
robbers. 

"Well!  well!"  said  Perico:  "this  is  entertaining!     If 


I  had  been  a  moment  later  about  shooting  and  frighten- 
ing off  those  fellows  I'd  have  been  left  here  with  a 
broken  pistol,  a  lump  on  my  forehead,  and  not  a  cuarto 
to  give  a  blind  man  to  pray  for  me !  Why,  this  is  al- 
most enough  to  make  a  man  shoot  himself!" 

By  this  time  the  neighbors  had  gathered  to  the  sound 
of  the  shot,  and  Perico,  finding  the  conditions  scarcely 
auspicious  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  project,  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  suspending  operations  till  a  more 
fitting  moment. 

And  with  all  this  he  continued  more  in  love  with  Ro- 
bustiana than  ever.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  that  same 
night  he  betook  himself  again  beneath  her  windows,  un- 
heeding his  past  experience  there;  and  once  again  the 
callous-hearted  maiden  let  loose  fierce  Rasgabrazos,  and 

j  that  animal,  having  no  sense  of  the  proprieties,  did  then 

I  so  rend  and  tear  the  raiment  of  Perico,  that  the  poor 
youth  soon  found  himself  in  a  state  wherein  he 
might   have   served  as   a  model   for  those   artists   who 

I  disdain  the  hamperings  of  drapery.  And  to  cap  the 
climax,  that  cruel  Robustiana  came  to  the  window  with 
a  candle,  and  gazed  upon  the  sorry  plight  of  her  vic- 
tim. It  is  true  that  she  called  off  Rasgabrazos,  and 
even  feigned  to  whip  him,  with  a  fine  show  of  indig- 

j  nation,  and  the  next  morning  she  informed  her  mother 
point-blank  of  her  intention  to  marry  Perico.  But  the 
youth  knew  naught  of  the  resolution  to  which  his 
charmer  had  been  inspired  by  his  graceful  port  and 
comeliness,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  first  indig- 
nity that  the  sportive  Robustiana  had  put  upon  him  had 
moved  him  to  a  pistol-shot,  the  second  called  for  his 
riddling  with  the  balls  of  a  whole  battery.  He  pon- 
dered long  and  gloomily  upon  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing his  resolve  into  execution,  and  at  last  conceived  a 

;  plan  which  did  honor  to  his  fertility  of  resource. 

"I  will  hang  myself  from  a  tree,"  was  his  stern  reso- 
lution ;  "and,  lest  the  rope  should  break,  I  will  shoot 

I  myself  through  the  head  as  I  swing  off  to  waltz  on 
nothing;  lest  the  pistol  fail  me.  I  will  eat  a  box  of  phos- 
phorus matches ;  and.  lest  they  should  not  be  strong 
enough  to  take  the  effect  I  wish,  the  tree  from  which 
I  hang  myself  shall  be  one  leaning  over  the  water. 
Now  the  Senor  Cura  shall  see  how  about  doing  with 
one's  life  as  one  pleases." 

Thus  saying,  he  provided  himself  with  a  strong  rope, 
a  new  pistol,  and  a  big  box  of  fresh  matches,  and  set 
out  for  the  beach. 

At  the  water's  edge  there  was  a  tree  that,  owing  to  a 
landslide,  leaned  out  over  the  water,  and  to  one  of  its 
branches  Perico  tied  one  end  of  his  strong  new  rope,  in 
the  slip-knot  at  whose  other  extreme  he  put  his  neck. 
Then,  champing  up  the  contents  of  the  match-box.  he 
swung  into  the  air,  discharging  the  pistol  at  the  same 
moment. 

Splash !  souse !  he  went,  deep  into  the  water.  The 
pistol-ball,  instead  of  entering  Perico's  brain,  had  simply 
cut  in  two  his  suicidal  halter. 

The  water  heaved  and  boiled  as  Perico  sank  into  it. 
but  a  few  moments  later  a  group  of  fishermen,  who 
had  gathered  at  the  sound  of  the  shot,  were  pulling  him 
out  of  the  sea,  almost  more  dead  than  alive,  and  full  of 
water,  which  the  fishermen  hastened  to  expel  by  most 
vigorous  and  heroic  treatment.  And  with  the  water 
was  ejected  the  very  considerable  ration  of  phosphorous 
matches  Perico  had  swallowed. 

At  this  came  running  Robustiana,  to  whom  the  tidings 
had  traveled  with  the  accustomed  velocity  of  ill  news, 
and  she  at  once  took  charge  of  the  patient,  and  applied 
an  efficacious  system  of  treatment. 

A  month  later  this  twain  were  wedded ;  but  before 
the  Cura  would  pronounce  the  nuptial  blessing  he  ex- 
acted from  Perico  an  open  admission  that  no  one.  how- 
ever determined  and  resolute,  dies  unless  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  he  shall  die. 

It  is  to  be  suspected,  however,  that  the  priest's  al- 
ternative was  the  source  of  Perico's  conviction ;  for 
after  the  ceremony  he  was  heard  to  mutter :  "We'll  see 
about  that  one  of  these  days,  if  Robustiana  prove  can- 
tankerous," and  there  is  no  doubt  he  remained  pig- 
headed as  ever.  Y.  H.  Addis. 


The  Russian  government  is  preparing  to  export 
through  Vladivostok  350.000  tons  of  wheat  from  the 
Omsk,  Siberia,  district,  where  there  was  a  large  crop 
this  year.  Vladivostok  has  no  facilities  for  handling 
such  an  amount  of  cargo,  but  as  it  is  the  only  port  from 
which  the  shipment  can  be  made,  temporary  moorings 
and  storehouses  are  being  constructed.  All  temporary 
moorings  are  to  be  connected  with  the  railway  by  spurs. 
Warehouses  covering  190,000  square  feet  were  re- 
cently begun.  This  will  increase  the  warehouse  ca- 
pacity of  the  port  by  100,000  tons  per  month.  There 
will  be  required  about  fifty  ships,  depending  of  course 
on  their  size,  and  it  will  probably  take  two  months  to 
ship  the  350.000  tons.  A  number  <>f  large  British  ships 
have  arrived  at  Vladivostok  from  Xcw  Vork  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Not   for  many  years  have  the  Scotch  oil  companies 
experienced  such  a  brisk  demand  or  as  good  prices  for 
all  their  products  as  at  the  present  time.     All  classes  of 
oil.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  paraffin  wax  are  being  dis- 
patched immediately  they  are  manufactured,  and  then- 
are  no  stocks  on  hand.     Another   feature  is  the  large 
amount  of  fuel  oil  taken  by  the  British  admiral 
very  remunerative  price  to  the  Scotch  compai 
mcrlv  this  oil  was  something  in  the  nature 
in  the  market,  but  it  is  now  a  valuable  prod 
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ARMIES  AND  ALCOHOL. 


'  Piccadilly "  Writes    a    Letter    of   Drink,    Armaments,    and 
Recruits. 


It  seems  at  the  moment  that  the  war  is  likely  to  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  than  half  a  century 
of  agitation.  The  agitation  has  done  little  enough  in 
all  conscience,  although  the  drink  problem  has  been  a 
matter  of  party  politics  for  a  generation.  The  Con- 
servatives have  been  the  champion  of  the  working  man 
and  of  his  inalienable  right  to  drink  how,  when,  and 
where  he  wishes.  Beer  and  Bible  has  been  their  slogan, 
by  which  they  mean  the  joint  privileges  of  the  saloon 
and  the  church,  and  their  vested  rights  to  remain  un- 
disturbed. The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  cease- 
lessly attacked  both  beer  and  Bible,  or  rather  the  saloon 
and  the  Established  Church.  But  they  have  been  able 
to  do  little  enough  against  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
A  suspected  desire  to  "deprive  the  working  man  of  his 
beer''  has  upset  the  hopes  of  many  a  political  candi- 
date, until  at  last  a  certain  cautious  circumspection  in 
dealing  with  "the  trade"  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day. 

But  the  war  has  changed  all  this.  A  few  days  ago 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  England  had  three  enemies, 
the  Germans,  the  Austrians,  and  alcohol,  and  that  alco- 
hol was  the  most  destructive  of  all.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
omission  of  the  Turks  was  due  to  an  oversight  and  not 
to  discrimination,  but  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  un- 
challenged precedence  of  alcohol. 

It  seems  that  a  grave  shortage  in  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition is  due  mainly  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  work- 
men. There  are  now  enough  factories  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  there  are  enough  men  working  in  the  fac- 
tories, if  they  would  only  work  full  time  for  six  days  a 
week.  But  this  is  precisely  what  they  will  not  do. 
Good  wages  mean  additional  days  "off,"  and  the  holi- 
days are  invariably  spent  in  the  saloon.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  a  rule  in  some  parts  of  England  that 
no  work  is  done  on  Monday,  and  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  men  have  not  recovered  from  the  Sunday 
carousal.  If  wages  are  especially  good  they  will  not 
work  on  Saturdays  either.  And  now  the  situation  has 
become  so  serious  that  even  Lord  Kitchener  expresses 
his  grave  concern  at  the  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
ammunition  and  equipment  for  current  needs,  and  in 
readiness  for  the  much  greater  needs  of  the  future. 

But  there  is  still  another  problem  in  connection  with 
alcohol.  The  treating  habit  is  debauching  the  troops 
and  demoralizing  the  camps  now  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country.  Now  treating  is  a  fairly  common  vice 
everywhere,  but  probably  nowhere  has  it  ever  assumed 
quite  the  same  proportions  as  in  England.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  Englishmen  who  seem  incapable  of 
showing  their  friendliness  in  any  other  way.  They 
know  of  no  other  overture  than  the  offer  of  a  drink. 
It  is  the  one  form  of  salutation  that  they  practice.  And 
the  sight  of  a  uniform  is  now  sufficient  to  invoke  this 
particular  form  of  hospitality  with  a  destructive  fre- 
quency. A  Canadian  soldier  tells  me  that  if  he  accepted 
one-half  the  drinks  that  were  offered  to  him  by 
strangers  he  would  never  draw  a  sober  breath  from 
morning  till  night.  Young  soldiers  who  have  come 
straight  from  homes  where  there  is  no  drinking  are 
simply  besieged  by  invitations  to  imbibe,  and  they  must 
either  accept  or  seem  ungracious  and  inappreciative. 
Lord  Kitchener  has  denounced  the  practice  again  and 
again  as  the  worst  possible  service  to  the  country  and 
to  the  soldier,  but  it  is  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
English  character  to  be  eradicated.  And  so  the  evil 
has  gradually  grown  to  dimensions  that  constitute  a 
danger  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  soldier  who  has 
been  in  camp  for  a  few  months  is  likely  to  be  vitiated 
body  and  mind  by  the  time  his  turn  comes  to  go  to 
the  front.  And  the  soldier  who  comes  home  for  a  few 
days'  leave  may  easily  find  that  his  friends  have  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  worse  injury  than  the  Germans  were 
ever  likely  to  do.  In  thousands  of  cases  it  has  been  an 
injury  that  has  prevented  his  return  to  the  front. 

Some  of  the  remedies  are  curiously  inept.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Clarke,  who  has  been  in  public  life  long  enough 
to  know  better,  proposes  that  the  bishops  and  clergy- 
men should  solemnly  renounce  drink  of  all  kinds  during 
the  war.  The  example,  he  thinks,  would  be  of  so  im- 
pressive a  nature  that  it  would  be  followed  alike  by 
the  treaters  and  the  treated.  There  is  something  irre- 
sistibly funny  in  the  idea  that  the  average  soldier  would 
refrain  from  drink  because  the  Rev.  Somebody  or 
Other  had  abolished  the  decorous  glass  of  port  from 
his  dinner-table.  Evidently  Sir  Edward  Clarke  belongs 
to  an  age  when  the  parson  cut  a  considerably  larger 
figure  in  the  public  estimation  than  he  does  now,  when 
his  influence  is  wholly  unfelt  outside  the  ranks  of  gen- 
let  1  villadom,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  genteel  villa- 
dom  that  has  most  failed  in  its  duty  to  provide  soldiers. 
But  the  old  superstition  of  clerical  influence  still  pre- 
vails. Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  is 
somewhat  more  to  the  point  when  he  says  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  publicans  rather  than  of  parsons,  and  that  if 
the  publicans  did  not  sell  drink  it  is  very  certain  that  no 
one  could  buy  it.  With  a  saloon  at  every  street  corner 
it  i~  i  mere  futility  to  implore  the  enlisted  man  not  to 
or  iiis  friends  not  to  invite  him  to  enter.  Close 
doon  and  the  problem  is  solved  in  a  moment, 
re  is  no  d  lubt  that  some  such  remedy  will  be  ap- 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  times  of  peace. 

;t  it  would  be  easy  enough  now.  and  I  presume  that  it 


could  be  done  by  some  kind  of  ukase  if  it  were  desired 
to  proceed  in  that  way.  The  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act 
places  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  pow:ers  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  and  of  the  military  authorities,  and  they 
are  ample  enough  to  permit  of  drastic  action.  But 
Parliament  itself  would  instantly  pass  any  act  declared 
to  be  necessary  by  Lord  Kitchener,  and  it  would  be 
sustained  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
Whether  it  would  be  practicable  entirely  to  prohibit  all 
kinds  of  alcoholic  drink  is  another  matter.  Perhaps  so 
sweeping  a  measure  as  that  would  not  be  necessary. 
It  might  be  sufficient  to  place  a  ban  on  spirits  and  to 
leave  beer  and  wine  untouched.  Wine  is,  of  course,  too 
expensive  for  soldiers'  pockets  and  for  the  pockets  of 
their  injudicious  friends,  and  beer  must  be  drunk  in 
such  quantities  that  in  a  sense  it  provides  its  own 
remedy.  But  on  the  other  hand  beer  is  the  favorite 
drink  of  the  artisan  and  manufacturing  class.  It  is 
beer,  and  not  spirits,  that  prevents  the  factory  hand 
from  coming  to  work  on  Monday  morning,  and  it  is  the 
possession  of  the  means  to  pay  for  unlimited  beer  that 
tempts  him  to  include  Saturday  in  his  week-end  rest 
and  so  at  one  stroke  to  devote  nearly  half  the  week  to 
the  sacred  duty  of  stimulation  and  the  resulting  inebria- 
tion. But  that  something  effective  will  be  done  there  is 
now  no  doubt.  It  must  be  done.  The  country  is  not  in 
the  mood  to  tolerate  any  avoidable  danger  to  the  success 
of  the  army,  and  if  total  prohibition  is  deemed  to  be 
necessary,  total  prohibition  there  will  certainly  be.  And 
perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  Lord  Kitchener  has 
acted  with  his  usual  common  sense  when  he  announced 
that  factory  workers  would  be  entitled  to  service  medals 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  soldiers  themselves  and  that  meritorious  work 
would  not  go  unrewarded,  whether  performed  in  the 
field  or  at  home,  in  the  trenches  or  the  factory. 
London,  March  22,  1915.  Piccadilly. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


General  Alexiev,  who  has  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  army  of  the  northern 
front,  has  since   1908  been  chief  of  staff  of  the  Kiev 

military  district. 

Professor  Unokichi  Hattori  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo  has  been  elected  professor  of  Japanese  literature 
and  life  at  Harvard  at  a  meeting  of  the  overseers  of 
the  university.  Professor  Hattori  will  serve  for  one 
year,  commencing  September  1. 

Frederick  Zerbst,  the  newdy-appointed  warden  of  the 
Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  said  to  be  a  model 
of  its  kind,  has  been  engaged  in  prison  work  for  twenty 
years.  He  began  as  a  guard  at  Leavenworth  Federal 
Penitentiary  after  completing  his  term  of  enlistment  in 
the  United  States  army.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
deputy  warden,  and  his  present  advancement  is  in  recog- 
nition of  demonstrated  ability. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Packard,  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
at  Urumia,  Persia,  who  has  of  late,  since  massacres 
began,  been  largely  instrumental  in  sheltering  and  sav- 
ing thousands  of  Christians  in  the  Presbyterian  mission, 
is  an  American  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  mission 
work.  For  years  he  has  labored  at  Urumia,  and  has 
become  a  notable  and  beloved  figure  there. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Libman,  who  it  is  announced  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  isolating  the  typhus  germ,  has  for 
years  been  associate  pathologist  of  Mt  Sinai  Hospital, 
New  York,  and  is  also  attached  to  Columbia  University. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  York  City,  where  he  received 
his  early  education  and  became  a  physician.  In  1S94 
he  graduated  from  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, Columbia  University,  following  which  he  did 
post-graduate  work  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich. 
He  also  did  research  work  at  Johns  Hopkins.  A  num- 
ber of  authoritative  papers  on  pathology  and  bac- 
teriology have  come  from  his  pen. 

Lewis  Nixon,  proprietor  of  the  shipyard  bearing  his 
name,  has  resigned  as  commissioner  of  public  works 
and  consulting  engineer  of  the  borough  of  Richmond. 
New  York,  and  will  return  to  shipbuilding.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  L'nited  States  Naval  Academy  at  the 
head  of  his  class  and  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege, Greenwich,  England,  by  the  Navy  Department. 
He  designed  the  battleships  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  then  retired  from  the  navy  to  become 
superintending  constructor  of  the  Cramp  shipyard. 
Philadelphia.  Starting  on  his  own  account,  he  built 
100  vessels  in  six  years,  among  them  the  submarine 
Holland  and  the  monitor  Florida. 

Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  member  of  the  Reichstag  and 
perhaps  the  most  widely  known  Socialist  in  Germany, 
has  been  mustered  into  the  army  as  a  member  of  a 
landstrum  regiment  and  assigned  to  service  in  Alsace. 
Dr.  Liebknecht  was  recently  ordered  to  place  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  German  military  authorities.  This 
action  was  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  his  action  in 
the  Reichstag  in  voting  against  the  adoption  of  the 
budget.  He  frequently  has  protested  vigorously  against 
war,  and  was  reported  in  December  last  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  secret  German  peace  movement.  Early  in  January 
he  appealed  to  the  newspapers  and  labor  leaders  to  end 
the  conflict.  He  had  previously  been  disavowed  by  his 
party  associates  in  the  Reichstag,  and  a  speech  he  made 
early  last  month  in  the  Prussian  Diet  resulted  in  a 
protest  from  other  parties. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Hymn  to  Diana. 
Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess   excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare   itself  to   interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close : 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess   excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  mak'st  day  of  night. 
Goddess    excellently    bright. — Ben    Jonson. 

Mist. 
Low-anchored  cloud. 
Newfoundland  air, 
Fountain-head  and  source  of  rivers, 
Dew-cloth,    dream-drapery', 
And  napkin  spread  by  fays ; 
Drifting  meadow  of  the  air. 
Where  bloom  the  daisied  banks  and  violets. 
And  in  whose  fenny  labyrinth 
The  bittern  booms  and  heron  wades  ; 
Spirit  of  lakes  and  seas  and  rivers, — 
Bear   only   perfumes   and   the   scent 
Of  healing  herbs  to  just  men's  fields. 

— Henry  Daz'id  Thoreau. 


To  Primroses  Filled  with  Morning  Dew. 
Why   do  ye   weep,    sweet   babes  ?   can   tears 

Speak   grief   in   you, 

Who  were  but  born 

Just    as    the    modest    morn 

Teemed    her    refreshing   dew  ? 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 

That   mars   a  flower, 

Nor  felt  the  unkind 

Breath   of  a  blasting  wind. 

Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years, 

Or  warped   as  we, 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such    pretty   flowers,    like   to    orphans   young, 
To   speak   by  tears   before   you   have   a   tongue. 

Speak,  whimperling  younglings,  and  make  known 

The   reason   why 

Ye  droop  and  weep ; 

Is  it  for  want  of  sleep  ? 

Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 

The  violet  ? 

Or  brought  a  kiss 

From  that  Sweet-heart  to  this  ? 

No,  no,  this  sorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed 

Wrould  have  this  lecture  read : 
That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth. 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth. 

— Robert  Herrick. 


The  Sea  Limit. 

Consider  the   sea's  listless   chime : 
Time's  self  it  is,   made  audible — 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  shell. 

Secret   continuance   sublime 

Is  the  sea's  end :   our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.      Since  time  was, 

This  sound  hath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

No  quiet,  which  is  death's — it  hath 

The  mournfulness   of   ancient   life, 

Enduring   always   at   dull   strife. 
As  the  world's  heart  of  rest  and  wrath, 

Its   painful   pulse   is   in  the   sands. 

Last   utterly,    the   whole    sky   stands. 
Gray  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

Listen  alone  beside  the  sea. 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods : 

Those  .voices   of  twin   solitudes 
Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee : 

Hark  where  the  murmurs  of  thronged  men, 

Surge  and  sink  back  and  surge  again — 
Still   the  one   voice   of  wave   and   tree. 
Gather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach 

And   listen   at  its   lips :   they   sigh 

The   same   desire  and  mystery. 
The  echo  of  the  whole  sea's  speech. 

And  all   mankind  is  thus  at  heart 

Not  any  thing  but  what  thou  art : 
And   Earth,   Sea,   Man,   are  all  in  each. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


Song  of  the  River. 
Clear   and   cool,    clear   and    cool. 
By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool; 
Cool  and   clear,   cool  and  clear, 
By   shining  shingle  and   foaming  weir  ; 
Under   the   crag  where   the   ouzel   sings. 
And    the    ivied    wall   where   the    church-bell    rings, 
Undefiled   for   the   undefiled ; 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child  ! 

Dank  and   foul,  dank  and  foul. 

By  the  smoky  town   in   its  murky  cowl ; 

Foul  and  dank,  foul  and  dank. 

By  wharf,   and  sewer,  and  slimy  bank  ; 

Darker   and    darker   the    further   I   go, 

Baser  and  baser  the  richer  I  grow  ; 

Who   dare   sport   with   the   sin-defiled  ? 

Shrink    from    me,   turn    from   me,    mother   and   child ! 

Strong  and   free,   strong  and   free. 

The    flood-gates   are    open,    away  to   the   sea : 

Free    and   strong,    free   and   strong, 

Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along 

To   the  golden   sands   and  the  leaping  bar. 

And   the  taintless  tide  that   awaits  me   afar, 

As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main, 

Like    a    soul    that    has    sinned    and    is    pardoned    agair 

Undefiled  for  the  undefiled  ; 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child ! 

— Charles  Kingsley. 
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THE  RED  FLEECE. 


Will  Levington  Comfort  Writes  a  Vivid  Story  of  the  War  in 
Russia. 


Will  Levington  Comfort  has  already  told  us  some- 
thing of  the  story  of  "The  Ploughman,"  the  peasant 
who  represents  the  type  of  the  simple  man  in  the  ranks 
of  the  armies — the  man  who  goes  out  to  be  food  for 
the  big  guns  or  to  murder  his  fellow-men  under  orders 
he  does  not  understand.  Comfort's  new  book,  "Red 
Fleece,"  deals  not  only  with  the  fate  of  the  peasant,  but 
with  the  bonds  that  bind  up  all  men's  fates  together; 
with  the  unatonable  horror  of  war  and  the  only  pathway 
out  of  it — the  awakening  of  the  world  to  brotherhood. 
It  is  the  story,  also,  of  the  prophets'  voices  buried  in 
the  clanging  wilderness  of  battle,  the  voices  of  those 
who  have  seen  a  vision  of  the  true  Fatherland  and  who 
toil  among  their  fellows  striving  to  teach  them  the  way 
out  of  this  staggering  absurdity  of  war. 

War  is  shown  to  us  through  the  eyes  of  young  Peter 
Mowbray,  American,  newspaper  correspondent  at  War- 
saw7 for  the  States,  not  very  far  past  the  year  of  his 
cubdom,  who  goes  out  with  the  Russian  advance  in  com- 
pany with  Boylan,  a  veteran,  of  the  Rhodes  News 
Agency.     Here  is  his  chiefs  opinion  of  him: 

"Young  Mowbray  may  be  all  right,"  Boylan  observed,  "but 
the  curse  of  the  student  is  on  him.  I  should  say  that  he  isn't 
gusty  enough   for  hard   work — vest  buttons  too  safe " 

"You  can't  measure  health  by  the  pound,"  Lonegan  (Mow- 
bray's chief)  observed,  regarding  the  other's  bulk  with  one 
eye  shut.  "I  never  heard  of  Mowbray  spending  much  time 
in   bed   outside   of  the   small   hours." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"Twenty-six  or  seven." 

"I  suppose  he  put  on  his  gear  all  in  a  year  or  two?" 

"There  is  that  look  about  him,  but  he's  safely  over  it. 
Some  people'  never  stop,  but  I've  had  to  look  up  at  him  from 
the  same  angle  now  and  then  during  the  last  five  years.  .  .  . 
It  was  just  a  little  before  that  he  happened  into  the  States 
and  asked  to  assist  in  the  department  of  book  reviews.  The 
Old  Man  dislikes  the  glib  assertiveness  of  the  younger  set 
and  remarked  that  his  literary  critic  had  kept  his  desk  for 
thirteen  years  and  was  still  proud  of  it.  He  may  have  looked 
again  after  that;  anyway  the  youngster  was  taken  on.  They 
turned  him  loose  on  the  street.  ...  It  was  the  Old  Man  who 
showed  me  young  Mowbray.  He  held  onto  his  beard  with  one 
hand  and  the  other  arm  fell  across  Peter's  shoulder  as  we 
met." 

"  'Good  stuff — good  clear  stuff,'  he  remarked  when  we  were 
alone.  'Young  Mowbray's  got  a  bite  to  his  sentences.  You 
can't  surprise  him.  He's  always  under  a  pull,  no  matter  the 
pace.  And  he's  always  clean.  Give  him  something  new  and 
he  shows  like  an  old  hand.  No  matter  where  he's  put,  he 
seems  to  have  been  there  before.  I  wonder  what  we  could 
do  to  rock  him  ?' " 

In  Lonegan's  directions  to  Mowbray  there  are  some 
side  lights  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  man  who  is 
to  be  his  companion: 

"Boylan  will  help  you  get  through.  You  don't  know  him  yet. 
Some  time,  perhaps,  you  will — two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
soul.  He'll  do  all  he  can  to  get  you  the  same  chance  he  has, 
because  I  asked  him  ;  and  then  he'll  try  to  make  the  States 
look  obsolete  as  a  newspaper,  wherein,  of  course,  he'll  fail. 
But  he'll  try.  If  he  takes  to  you,  it  won't  make  him  try  less, 
but  he'd  do  your  stuff  and  his  if  you  fell  sick.  There  isn't 
another  Boylan — a  great  newspaper  man,  too.  The  States  will 
watch  closely,  knowing  that  Rhodes  will  get  everything  pos- 
sible from  Boylan's  part  of  the  front.  The  point  is — and  I 
think  he'll  want  it,  too — you'd  better  work  together  on  the 
main  line  of  stuff,  as  we  do  here.  Your  letter  on  the  side 
should  be  better  than  his,  because  you're  a  better  writer.  As 
for  war  stuff,  Boylan  is  the  old  master — Peking,  Manchuria, 
and  the  Balkans — that  I  think  of;  also  the  Schmedding  Polar 
Failure.  That  last  was  war — a  spectacular  expedition  of  the 
Germans 

"I  might  as  well  make  this  a  lecture,  now  that  I've  started," 
Lonegan  went  on.  "The  war  game  isn't  complex.  All  the 
bewildering  technicalities  that  bristle  from  a  military  officer's 
talk  are  just  big-name  stuff  designed  to  keep  down  the  con- 
tempt of  the  crowd — the  oldest  professional  trick.  Whenever 
the  crowd  gets  to  understand  your  terminology  your  game  is 
cooked.  You  know  how  it  is  in  a  drug  store,  and  you've  seen 
the  old  family  doctor  look  wise.   .    .    . 

"There's  a  lot  of  different  explosives  which  they  fire  by 
mathematics,  and  which  you  can  learn  in  part  from  our 
homely  encyclopedias,  but  the  main  game  will  be  fought  out 
on  the  same  principles  that  Attila  fought  it  and  Genghis  Khan 
— numbers,  traps,  unexpectedness,  the  same  dull  old  flanking 
activities,  the  raid  of  supplies  and  communications,  the  bend- 
ing back  of  wings,  the  crimp  of  a  line  by  making  a  hole  in  one 
part — and  all  that  archaic  rot.  As  I  say,  the  game  is  extinct, 
so  far  as  our  modern  complicated  intelligences  go,  and  the 
men  whose  names  are  biggest  in  the  papers  from  now  on  are 
the  same  old  beefy  type  of  rudiments  whom  a  man  wouldn't 
associate  with  in  times  of  national  quiet.  ...  I  will  end 
this  by  saying  that  the  big  story  is  the  man — the  peasant,  the 
trooper,  the  one  blinded  little  dupe,  who  dies,  or  plunges,  or 
loses  his  legs  in  the  name  of  the  Fatherland " 

That  Peter  Mowrbray  is  aflame  with  newly  awakened 
love  makes  him  pliant  to  receive  the  message  of  another 
sort  of  love  which  is  given  to  him  by  Duke  Fallows,  a 
wanderer  and  teacher  of  men,  who  strikes  the  keynote, 
and  who  is  the  interpreter  of  events  whenever  he  ap- 
pears in  the  story.  Mowbray  has  been  brought  to  Fal- 
lows by  Bertha,  the  girl  Mowbray  loves,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure.     Fallows  says : 

"The  peasants  are  children — children  in  mind  and  soul. 
We  who  have  come  a  little  farther  are  responsible  for  them, 
as  a  father  is  responsible  for  his  children.  So  far  we  have 
wronged  them,  taught  them  to  grasp  instead  of  to  give,  to 
look  down  instead  of  up.  We  have  even  stolen  from  them 
the  fruits  of  their  looking  down.  The  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  all  this.  ...  A  true  father 
would  die  for  his  children.  I  know  men  who  have  done  that, 
and  there  are  men  about  us  here,  even  in  Warsaw  tonight, 
who  are  ready  for  that 

"There  are  fifty  million  men  here  in  Russia — roughly  speak- 
ing. Very  strong,  very  sample,  possibly  very  brutal  men.  but 
brutal  as  a  fine  dog  is  brutal,  a  simplicity  about  that.  I  do 
not  idealize  them.  I  have  lived  among  them.  I  know  this: 
They  might  be  led  to  virtue,  instead  of  to  wickedness.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  them  being  led  to  slaughter  again.  The  hard 
thing  is  to  make  them  see,  but  the  reason  for  that  is  simple, 
too.     If  they  could  see — they  would  not  be  children.     They 


must  be  led.  Never  in  modern  history  have  they  been  purely 
led.  Words  can  not  make  them  see ;  wars  so  far  have  not 
made  them  see.  It  may  be  that  the  sufferings  and  heroisms  ot 
this  war  shall  be  great  enough  to  make  them  see.    ..." 

"What  would  you  have  the  peasants  see  first?"  Peter  asked. 

"Their  real  fathers — that  men  of  wisdom  and  genius  are  the 
true  fathers  of  the  Fatherland,  not  the  groups  of  predatory 
men.  True  fathers  would  die  for  their  children.  To  me  it 
has  been  blasphemy  when  the  nations  of  the  past  have  called 
themselves  Fatherlands.  I  would  have  the  peasants  fathered 
by  men  who  realize  that  the  peasants  are  the  strength  and 
salt  of  the  earth ;  men  who  realize  that  the  plan  of  life  is 
good — that  the  plan  of  life  is  for  concord  and  service  each 
to  the  other — that  the  hate  of  man  for  man  is  the  deadly  sin, 
the  hell  of  the  world — that  the  fields  and  all  the  treasures 
of  the  mother  earth  are  for  those  who  serve  and  aspire,  and 
not  for  those  who   hold  fast,  look  down  and  covet  more." 

So  Peter  goes  out  to  see  the  war,  and  here  is  an 
incident  of  his  first  glimpse  of  the  fighting: 

Now  one  of  the  peasant  soldiers  was  running  up  the  slope 
from  the  van  of  the  staff.  He  was  bare-headed,  shocky-haired, 
and  bearded,  making  queer,  high  sounds  like  a  squirrel  as  he 
ran — quite  out  of  order  and  amazed  at  himself.  He  would 
have  been  struck  down  by  his  nearest  neighbor  tens  days  later, 
felled  with  the  nearest  officer's  sword,  but  there  was  funk  and 
a  bit  of  dismay  in  the  heart  of  the  raw  division  that  suffered 
the  soldier  to  make  his  way  to  the  staff. 

Lifting  his  legs  lumberingly,  he  held  fast  to  his  left  wrist, 
where  a  bullet  had  started  the  blood.  He  held  the  wound  high, 
like  a  trophy,  the  blood  spurting,  crying  about  it — this  was 
sudden  discovery  of  something  the  army  had  started  out  to 
find,  but  had  forgotten  in  the  length  of  days.  This  was  the 
red  fleece — its  drips  of  blood  were  in  each  raw  soul  now.  A 
little  way  farther  and  the  staff  awoke.  An  officer  spoke.  The 
peasant  was  caught  and  booted  quiet.  Kolvihr  licked  his  lips 
to  keep  them  still.  He  perceived  that  Mowbray's  eyes  had 
fastened  upon  his  mouth.  The  lips  opened  again.  The  order 
came  forth  for  the  soldier  to  be  flogged.  ...  It  was  their 
particular  friend,  Dabnitz,  a  lieutenant  of  the  staff,  who  was 
given  the  execution  of  this  order. 

The  horror  first  becomes  real  and  overpowering"  to 
Peter  when  he  sees  the  death  of  Spenski,  the  little  man 
whose  comradeship  had  cheered  the  way  out,  a  lens- 
maker  by  trade,  and  an  astronomer  and  a  thinker,  who 
had  come  out  to  be  beside  his  friend  Samarc.  This  is 
just  after  a  tremendous  discharge  of  the  enemy's  guns: 

Peter  did  not  see  Boylan.  He  arose,  half  crawled  up  the 
torn  ground  to  the  place  where  Spenski  and  Samarc  had  stood. 
They  were  some  distance — a  saving  distance  from  Mowbray — 
when  he  saw  Samarc  arise,  his  face  sheeted  in  red.  Samarc 
was  staring  about  for  Spenski.  Presently,  Peter  followed  the 
eyes  of  Samarc  and  saw  the  little  man — half  down,  but  look- 
ing up  toward  his  friend,  the  eyes  wide  open  ;  also  Spenski's 
mouth,  and  the  most  extraordinary  smile  in  the  red  beard. 

Peter  crawled  a  step  nearer.  There  was  no  voice  yet.  He 
was  tranced  before  this  meeting  of  the  companions,  each  of 
whom  saw  none  but  the  other.  Spenski  had  been  partly  kneel- 
ing, but  as  Samarc  approached,  his  head  bowed  slightly  down, 
and  the  smile  was  gone. 

"Come   on — they'll  do   it  again." 

Peter  heard  the  words — but  did  not  know  who  spoke  them — 
possibly  Boylan  from  behind,  possibly  he  had  said  it.  He  had 
not  seen  Samarc's  lips  move. 

The  voice  was  an  offense  in  that  silence. 

Now  Peter  saw  none  but  Spenski,  until  Samarc  reached  him, 
lifted,  called.  Peter  saw  the  body  raised  from  the  ground  to 
Samarc's  arms — saw  the  little  man's  body  open  upon  his  friend 
like  a  melon  that  has  rotted  underneath. 

Then  Peter  is  overcome,  not  by  bullets,  but  from  the 
horrible  shock  of  this  sudden  extinguishing  of  a  life  so 
near  to  his  own.  "It  does  make  a  difference  when  you 
know  one  of  them — doesn't  it?"  he  says  to  Boylan,  who 
finds  him  and  brings  him  to.  "He  was  a  great  work- 
man. There  are  things  in  the  world  that  can't  be  done 
because  he's  gone.  There  are  others  like  him.  .  .  . 
And  tomorrow  they're  at  it  again." 

On  the  next  morning  they  look  for  Samarc  in  the 
hospitals.  Samarc  has  found  his  soul  and  will  help  to 
fire  big  guns  no  more: 

They  had  not  searched  ten  minutes  (calling  "Samarc"  softly 
among  the  cots  where  the  faces  were  bandaged)  before  a  hand 
came  up  to  them.  It  was  Peter  who  took  it ;  and  as  their 
hands  met,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  man  on  the  cot  broke  into 
trembling.  They  understood.  Samarc  had  been  lying  there 
rigid  with  his  tragedy.  Peter's  touch  had  been  enough  to 
break  the  dam  of  his  misery. 

"I  have  ceased  to  kill,"  he  said. 

The  head  was  twice  as  big  with  bandages;  yet  under  the 
effigy,  so  terrible  was  the  intensity  of  the  moment,  Peter  be- 
came conscious  of  ruin  there,  also  of  a  sudden  icy  cold  in 
the  morning  air.  Samarc's  powerful  hand  still  clutched  his. 
The  voice  that  had  emerged  from  under  the  cloths  was  still 
in  his  ears.  It  had  seemed  to  come  as  water  from  a  pipe — 
loosely,  the  faucet  gone.     The  hand  was  unhurt. 

".  .  .  He  had  come  in  the  night.  I  did  not  speak — but  my 
heart  was  fighting  against  the  guns.  He  was  moving  here  and 
there.  He  turned  to  me,  as  if  I  had  suddenly  cried  out,  'What 
shall  I  do?'    .    .    .    'You  can  cease  to  kill,'  he  said." 

The  following  incident  occurs  just  after  Peter  and 
Boylan  leave  Samarc  in  the  hospital : 

They  were  in  the  street  again,  moving  close  to  the  walls,  for 
the  cavalry  was  crowding  the  narrow  highway.  They  crossed 
finally  to  a  stone-paved  area  at  the  side  of  Judenbach's  main 
building.  Their  feet  were  upon  the  stone  flags  of  this  court, 
When  Dabnitz  suddenly  hurried  forward,  with  a  gesture  for 
them  to  stand  back. 

"Just  a  moment,  my  friends,"  he  said.  "A  little  formality, 
but  very  necessary " 

Peter  lifted  his  eyes,  perceived  three  men  standing  bare- 
headed against  the  wall  of  headquarters,  twenty  paces  away. 
One  of  them  exclaimed,  his  voice  calm  but  penetrating: 

"We  are  not  spies.  We  do  not  care  to  turn  our  backs.  We 
are  not  afraid  to  die,   for  we  have  made  our  lives  count " 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  public  speaker  ;  the  voice  of  a  man 
making  good  many  words.  .  .  .  Dabnitz  stepped  between 
Boylan  and  Mowbray,  stretching  out  his  arms  before  them. 
It  was  all  in  an  instant.  They  saw  Dabnitz's  apologetic  smile 
— and  a  Russian  platoon  at  their  right,  rifles  raised — then  the 
ragged  volley. 

Each  of  the  three  fell  differently. 

These  three  who  were  shot,  Peter  learns  afterward, 
were  of  those  who  work  quietly  among  the  men  in  the 
ranks  and  in  the  hospitals,  preaching  against  the  ter- 
rible slaughter — "damned  anarchists,"  Dabnitz  calls 
them,  and  when  Peter  finds  Bertha  working  among  the 
wounded  he  realizes  that  she,  too,  is  one  of  this  band. 


For  her  sake,  because  he  can  not  send  out  a  "story" 
and  can  not  be  idle  amidst  so  much  distress,  Peter,  and 
Boylan  with  him,  aid  in  the  hospitals.  Bertha  says  to 
him  of  the  work: 

"But,  Peter,  I  have  seen  such  courage  today.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation. All  that  1  had  seen  of  isolated  courage  before  in  the 
world — all  was  there  today,  and  ten  times  more,  there  in  the 
blood  and  torture.  And  Poltneck  sang  to  them — sang  to  the 
maimed  and  limbless — sang  through  the  probings — with  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  in  the  distance  and  more  wounded  com- 
ing in.  He  sang  of  home  and  Fatherland — even  of  the  old 
Fatherland.  The  many  love  the  old  still ;  it  is  only  the  few 
who  love  the  dream  of  the  new.  .  .  .  We  must  not  ask  too 
much.  The  new  spirit  is  being  born  into  the  world.  This 
war  is  greater  than  we  dream  of.  In  Warsaw  I  could  see  only 
the  evil,  but  here — under  everything — is  the  humble  and  the 
heroic  in  man.     That  which  was  beneath  will  be  above " 

There  is  another  battle — Peter  goes  out  to  see  and 
discovers  that  he  is  no  longer  merely  an  observer,  but, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  feels  that  he  is  a  unit  of 
the  crowd;  he  is  "one  now,  one  in  the  massed  destiny  of 
the  command,  one  to  obey.  Only  by  falling  could  he  be 
free  from  this  extraordinary  authority  of  the  army." 
He  observes  the  men  around  him: 

He  saw  that  the  rankers  leaned  on  each  other  ;  that  there 
was  not  yet  in  the  peasant  faces  about  him  a  single  separate 
individual  relation  to  the  impending  peril.  These  men  might 
have  seen  others  fall  by  the  hundreds,  but  their  faith  was  in 
the  command,  their  law  its  law.  Peter  saw  that  they  were 
in  a  sense  like  men  parading  through  city  streets,  who  endure 
the  eyes  of  the  crowds  because  they  are  part  of  a  line.  It  was 
the  eternal  illusion  of  numbers  again — the  elbow  brush,  the 
heat,  the  breath,  the  muttering  of  men — this  atmosphere  that 
the  military  machine  breathed.  Standing  alone,  most  of  them 
would  have  fallen  from  fear. 

He  smelled  the  unwashed  crowd.  Under  all  the  bronze  that 
life  in  the  open  had  given  the  command  was  the  lardy  look 
of  earth-born  men,  close-to-the-ground  men ;  these  were  the 
hordes  that  put  on  pounds  and  size,  the  rudiment  of  a  mind. 
the  momentary  ignition  of  soul  perhaps  in  moments  such  as 
now — and  pass  to  the  earth  again.  Yet  the  history  of  Europe 
was  to  be  written  upon  a  surface  like  this;  this,  the  soil  of 
the  future.  It  was  close  to  chaos,  but  as  yet  undefiled  by  man. 
This  was  the  newest  product  of  earth,  the  new  terrific  fe- 
cundity of  the  north  that  had  alarmed  lower  Europe,  these 
were  the  peasant  millions  as  yet  unfathered,  strong  as  yet  only 
as  bulls  are  strong,  grcgarians,  almost  without  memory  ;  their 
terror,  pain,  passion,  hope,  genius  not  individual  yet,  but  in  the 
solution  of  the  crowds. 

Samarc,  in  disfiguring  bandages,  is  sent  to  the  front 
again,  and  it  is  he,  aiding  others  more  injured  than 
himself,  who  shows  Peter  the  noble  way  to  bear  this 
terrific  yoke  of  the  crowd : 

Peter  noted  that  there  was  human  need  at  every  step.  They 
lay  in  all  positions,  squirmed  their  faces  up  to  him  and  im- 
plored. The  few  were  still,  the  many  writhed.  He  looked 
for  a  small  one.  He  had  never  lifted  a  man  and  was  sur- 
prised when  one  came  up  and  rolled  as  if  by  magic  across  his 
back.     It  was  so  easy  that  he  wanted  to  take  others. 

"I  will  come  back,"  he  called  to  the  faces. 

He  meant  to  come  back  as  he  said  it.  He  wanted  to  bring 
them  all  in.  He  had  no  hate  for  the  Austrian  gunners,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  Samarc  and  Spenski  at  the  same  work,  and 
he  knew  that  the  heart  of  a  man  changes  in  a  day.  He 
would  have  helped  the  little  undersurgeon  had  he  been  there. 
A  moujik  arose  from  his  knees  in  front  of  them  as  they  stag- 
gered on.  He  was  stunned,  bewildered,  blinded,  but  he  could 
hear. 

"Come  on — we're  going  back,"   Peter  said. 

The  other  held  out  his  hand  gropingly.  Peter  placed  the  flap 
of  his  coat  in  it,  and  the  moujik  stumblingly  followed.  .  .  . 
Another  soldier  on  his  knees  barred  the  way. 

"We're  going  back,"  Peter  said.  "Come  on.  You  can 
crawl " 

The  soldier  set  out  eagerly  to  obey,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
great  boon  to  follow  with  his  own  strength.  It  was  the 
mightiest  episode  of  the  day  to  Peter  Mowbray.  "My  God, 
how  they  obey  men!"  he  said,  with  awe.  "They  could  be  led 
— peasants  who   obey  like  that !" 

When  the  five  are  rescued  by  a  manoeuvre  of  Boylan, 
aided  by  fate,  Fallow's  intrusts  Peter  with  his  message 
for  America — there  is  food  for  thought  in  his  words : 

.  .  .  It  is  the  long  night  of  Europe.  France  sits  in  dust 
upon  the  ground,  staring  toward  the  End.  Mother  England 
has  called  for  her  sons  and  some  have  not  answered.  She 
turns  her  frost-rimmed  glass  from  the  grim  horizons  to  the 
grimmer  skies,  and  always  in  the  movement  of  the  darkened 
shadows  is  written  the  word,  "Disaster."  .  .  .  Smileless  Ger- 
many, stricken  as  never  a  nation  was  stricken  before,  save  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  still  holds  to  the  fatal  enchantment  of 
a  fatherland  of  the  ground,  while  the  changes  in  the  Prussian 
boundaries  are  marked  in  fire  and  the  blood  of  her  children. 
.  .  .  Russia  is  looking  southward,  furious  to  open  her  case- 
ments upon  the  perilous  seas — gloomy  millions  of  the  tundras, 
mighty  millions  of  the  ice-ringing  plains — looking  southward, 
marching  southward,  today  marking  time,  tomorrow  a  league, 
but  southward  as  a  ship  in  passage.  Russia,  the  young,  holy 
genii  battling  with  demons  in  her  breast,  everything  to  wir 
and  only  the  fruits  of  her  world-shocking  fecundity  to  lost 
— southward  to  slaughter  through  the  long  night.  ...  A  call 
to  America  through  the  long  night — the  voice  calling  for  her 
to  put  on  her  splendid,  her  initial  magic.  The  voice  from 
the  vision  of  sorrow-illumined  men  in  frozen  bivouacs,  crying 
to  America  to  hold  fast  to  the  dream  of  her  founders,  lest 
the  vessel  of  the  future  be  drained  of  vital  essence,  indeed — 
to  hold  fast  until  we  come  .  .  .  crying  for  America  to  an- 
swer, not  with  rapacious  intellect,  not  the  answer  of  a  mili- 
tant body,  but  an  answer  from  the  soul  of  the  New  World, 
with  its  original  vitality  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  book.  The  present  war  has 
given  little  inspiration  to  literature — or  rather,  little  that 
the  war  has  engendered  has  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
spired; there  has  been  a  paucity  of  poetry,  paucity  of 
anything  so  far  except  unanswerable  problems  and 
waste.  Perhaps  it  is  our  impotence  to  find  answers  to 
these  problems  that  leads  us  to  grasp  hungrily  at  any 
solution.  The  reader  of  Comfort's  story  is  carried 
away  on  its  storm  of  emotion,  while  calmer  after-judg- 
ment picks  flaws  in  plot,  characterization,  and  style.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  hot  haste  and  given  no 
time  to  cool,  but,  with  its  flaws,  it  possesses  the  power 
that  a  painter's  sketch  often  displays  above  In 
finished  work. 

The  Red  Fleece.    By  Will  Levington  Conn 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Telling  the  Truth. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
always  with  the  previso  that  the  truth  is 
worth  telling,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  in  this  case  the  truth  is  worth  telling. 
Mr.  William  Hewlett  gives  us  a  novel  in  the 
form  of  an  autobiography  which  has  the 
double  virtue  of  literary  merit  and  candor. 
Its  hero  is  Hugh  Middlecomb,  who  is  thrown 
on  his  own  resources  through  a  quarrel  with 
bis  father,  and  who  therefore  goes  to  Lonodn 
to  make  the  proverbial  fortune.  He  becomes 
a  reporter  and  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of 
his  experiences,  which  culminate  disastrously 
when  he  damns  a  play  written  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  publisher.  Then  he  goes  on  the 
stage,  and  we  have  a  rather  unpleasant  account 
of  loose  morals  and  of  unbridled  passion 
that  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
therefore  neither  to  be  condemned  nor  de- 
fended. When  this  particular  phase  comes  to 
an  end  Middlecomb  writes  some  extraordi- 
narily successful  novels  of  stage  life  and  in- 
cidentally ingratiates  himself  with  a  married 
woman  whom  he  is  quite  willing  to  seduce 
from  her  adoring  husband  and  whom  he  does 
finally  seduce.  And  there  we  leave  him,  and 
with  the  unpleasant  suspicion  that  he  con- 
siders himself  to  be  in  some  way  a  success. 
There  are  thousands  of  young  men  like  Hugh 
Middlecomb.  but  they  do  not  write  triumphant 
novels,  nor  are  they  so  "fortunate"  in  their 
love  affairs.  And  this  of  course  makes  all  the 
difference. 

Telling  the  Truth.     By  William  Hewlett     New 
York:    DuffieM    &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 


■What  Can  I  Know? 

If  Dr.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  answering  his  own  question  it  is 
because  it  is  unanswerable,  and  indeed  he  ad- 
mits that  he  will  be  well  content  to  say  in 
the  word  of  Socrates  that  if  "you  have  or 
wish  to  have  any  more  embryo  thoughts  they 
will  be  all  the  better  for  the  present  investi- 
gation ;  and  if  you  have  none,  you  will  be 
soberer  and  humbler  and  gentler  to  other  men, 
not  fancying  that  you  know  what  you  do  not 
know." 

But  we  have  at  least  something.  Some  few 
steps  we  can  make  on  the  way  to  knowledge. 
We  must  first  of  all  cultivate  the  intellectual 
power,  the  power  to  think  our  way  through 
things.  And  we  must  use  these  same  intel- 
lectual powers  to  gather  from  others  what 
they  know.  And  finally  we  must  take  note 
of  longings  and  aspirations,  for  these,  too, 
have  their  values,  though  we  may  prefer  to 
call  them  beliefs  rather  than  knowledge. 
They  must  be  purified,  elevated,  and  deepened. 
And  above  all  we  must  try  to  harmonize  our 
total  experience  of  intellect,  will,  and  feeling 
toward  a  world  of  physical  and  spiritual  reali- 
ties. 

What  Can  I  Know?  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd, 
LL.  D.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.; 
§1. 50  net. 


Visions  and  Revisions. 

This  volume  of  "literary  devotions"  may  be 
said  to  be  written  in  the  lecture  style.  It  has 
the  platform  manner  about  it,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  books  that  would  be  more  read- 
able for  a  touch  of  the  same  magic.  Mr. 
Powys  frankly  chooses  the  authors  whom  he 
loves,  and  this  saves  him  from  that  kind  of 
censure  that  consists  of  adverse  comparison 
with  one's  own  ideas,  which  is,  after  all.  what 
all  censure  is  based  upon.  Such  whole- 
hearted and  eloquent  praise  is  indeed  delight- 
ful, since  there  is  nothing  that  has  so  much 
of  the  wisdom  of  discernment  as  the  desire 
to  praise  and  not  to  blame. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Powys  devotes  his 
essays  to  Rabelais,  Dante.  Shakespeare.  El 
Greco,  Milton.  Lamb.  Dickens,  Goethe.  Ar- 
nold, Shelley.  Keats,  Nietzsche,  Hardy,  Pater, 
Dostoievsky,  Poe,  and  Whitman.  And  they 
are  among  the  most  encouraging  and  "en- 
thusing" things  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
lately  seen. 

Visions  and  Revisions.  By  John  Cowper  Powys. 
1755  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  S'ork:  G.  Ar- 
nold   Sha^-;    $2   net. 

Nothing  But  the  Truth. 
This  is  one  of  the  miniature  novels  in 
course  of  issue  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
and  that  has  so  far  preserved  a  fair  standard 
of  excellence.  The  author  makes  a  wa^er  that 
he  will  tell  nothing  but  the  truth  to  every 
one  and  on  every  occasion  for  the  space  of 
three  weeks,  and  it  seems  to  have  got  him 
into  more  trouble  than  if  he  had  followed  the 
more  usual  plan  never  to  tell  the  truth  to  any 
one  or  upon  any  occasion.  Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter  to  keep  to  conventional  ways,  although  in 
sc  the  hero  comes  out  all  right  in  the 
end,  as  heroes  usually  do. 

N"II£ing     But     Tne     TRt-rii.       By     Frederic     S. 
[sham.      Indianapolis:   The    Itnbhs-Mcrril!   Corr.panv; 
.-li   net. 


The  Higher  Individualism. 

,vhile    the    average    reader    is    usually    and 

wis  ily   wary   of   volumes   of   sermons   he    may 

■  '■•;■    .-oach   these   eight   discourses   by    the    Rev. 

r  I    Scribner   Ames   with   confidence  that 

ill    be    spared    the    usual    pretensions   to    a 

thi  t    is  possessed  l>\    no  one.     They 


were  delivered  in  Harvard  University,  and 
they  are  marked  by  a  gentle  wisdom  and 
benevolence  that  lesser  men  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  The  higher  individualism  seems 
to  be  a  personal  and  social  conscience  that 
may  properly  be  invigorated  by  a  considera- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  historic  religion, 
but  that  depends  for  its  strength  upon  its 
own  inherent  powers  of  vision.  To  express 
the  true  self  is  to  embody  the  ideal,  and  from 

■  such  a  faith  as  this  anything  in  the  nature  of 
iron-clad  creed  or  dogma  is  necessarily  ex 
eluded.  These  sermons  by  Mr.  Ames  may  be 
recommended  as  the  highest  type  of  Christian 

,  thought  and  as  valuable,  not  because  it  is 
modern,  but  because  it  is  ancient. 

The  Higher  Individualism.  By  Edward  Scrib- 
ner  Ames.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 
SI. 10    net. 

Psychology. 
In    this    eminently    satisfactory    book    Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg  has  done  much  to  relieve 
psychology  from  the  reproach   of  being  noth- 
ing more  than  a  sort  of  glorified  physiology. 
It  is  indeed  necessary  that  we  should  under- 
stand   brain    texture    and    the    functioning    of 
nerves   if   we   are  to    comprehend   the   mental 
processes,   just   as   we   must   examine   shuttles 
and   levers   and  screws   if  we   are  to   compre- 
hend  a   loom.      But   it   would   be   well    for  ui> 
also  to  examine  the  motive  power  of  the  loom 
and  to  pay  some  attention  to  its  purpose  and 
to    the    fabric    that    it    is    actually    producing. 
Perhaps  the  analogy   is  by  no  means  perfect, 
but  it  may  serve  to   explain  what  the   author 
means  when  he  speaks  of  causal  and  purposive 
psychology.      Causal    psych ology    explains    the 
mental    processes,    but    purposive    psychology 
,  indicates  their  meaning.     And  if  the  effort  to 
indicate  their  meaning   involves   an   incursion 
into    metaphysics    it    is    abundantly    justified. 
Indeed  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  there  can 
;  be    any    speculations    at    all    about    the    mind 
;  without  an  invasion,   and  a  very  serious  one, 
I  of    metaphysical     territory-.      Therefore     Pro- 
j  fessor  Munsterberg  need  make  no  apology  for 
!  his  chapters  on   Immediate  Reality,  The   Soul 
and  Ideal  Relations.     It  has  been  the  weakness 
of  psychology  that  it  has  so  far  evaded  these 
quite  relevant  topics,   and  that  in  its  enthusi- 
I  asm   to   describe   the  tools   it   has  wholly   for- 
j  gotten  the  workman. 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  subconscious 
1  is   not   so    satisfactory,    perhaps   because   it    is 
vague.     He  says  that  the  hypothesis  has  been 
introduced    ''exclusively    for    the    purpose    of 
furnishing  a  causal  explanation  for  the  men- 
i  tal    interplay."      This   seems   hardly   to   be   the 
I  case,     since    psychologists    have    quite     reso- 
lutely closed  their  eyes  to  this  whole  field  of 
phenomena  until  forced  to  recognize  it  at  the 
I  point  of  the  bayonet,  so   to  speak.     None  the 
i  less  the  work  is  a  profoundly  suggestive  one, 
;  and   one  that   marks   a   striking  advance   over 
all  the  psychological  speculations  and  theories 
j  of  the  day.     And  for  this  reason  we  may  the 
more    regret    the    curiously    unbalanced    state- 
j  ment  that   "the  southern  peoples  are  children 
of  the  moment ;  the  Teutonic  live  in  the  things 
i  which    lie    beyond    the    world,    in    the    infinite 
and  the  ineffable."     Even  though  it  were  true 
'  this  would  still  be  claptrap. 

Psychology,  General  and  Applied.  By  Hugo 
i  Munsterberg.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  §1-75 
!  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
W.  Barnes  Steveni  is  the  author  of  an  at- 
tractive little  volume  entitled  "Things  Seen 
in  Sweden"  ( E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  75  cents 
net).  In  an  unpretentious  way  Mr.  Steveni 
succeeds  in  giving  a  competent  picture  of  the 
country,  while  the  very  numerous  illustrations 
I  are  admirably  chosen  and  executed. 

"Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line  Alley,"  by  Belle 
K.  Maniates  I  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net  i.  is 
;  the  story  of  a  slum  child  in  whose  breast  am- 
bition awakes  and  who  finds  an  education  and 
a  career  in  unexpected  ways.  Perhaps  such 
things    really    happen.      At    least    the    author 

■  persuades  us  quite  winsomely  that  it  happened 
!  in  this  case. 

"The  Christian  Faith,"  by  W.  C.  Clark,  D. 
D.  i  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.50  net),  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  statement  of  popular  theology. 
Actually  it  seems  to  be  a  presentation  of  creed 
and    dogma    that   has   been    outworn    and    dis- 

j  owned  for  twenty  years.  As  a  review  of  the 
author's  own  opinions  it  bears  every  mark  of 

|  sincerity,  and  that  is  the  best  that  can  be  said 
for  it 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  "Tales  from 
,  Shakespeare"  seem  to  keep  their  popularity 
in  an  age  sadly  neglectful  of  good  things. 
Among  the  most  recent  editions  is  this  beau- 
tiful volume  from  the  house  of  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  commendable  alike  for  its 
fine  black  type  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  many 
colored  illustrations  on  detachable  sheets. 
The  price  is  $1.50  net. 

The  dogs  of  Belgium  are  surely  worth  a 
story  to  themselves.  They  have  always  been 
a  sort  of  national  institution,  and  now  they 
have  taken  their  gallant  place  in  the  army 
and  among  the  defenders  of  the  land.  In 
"Pierrot.  Dog  of  Belgium,"  Walter  A.  Dyer 
tells  a  pathetic  story  of  one  of  these  animals 
trained  for  the  milk  wagon  and  commamleere<l 
tor   a    machine   gun.      It    is   the   kind   of   story 


that  catches  the  breath,  not  least  among  rec- 
ords of  Belgian's  nobility.  The  price  is  $1 
net,  and  it  is  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 

The  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  has  published 
a  little  volume  of  verse  entitled  "The  Man 
Sings."  by  Roscoe  Gilmore  Stott.  These 
verses  have  most  of  the  merits  except  a 
message.  They  are  forceful  and  often  mu- 
sical, but  they  do  not  seem  to  add  to  wisdom 
nor  to  inspire  us.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
the  words  'thots"  in  a  poem  is  a  crime.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  $1  net. 

The  player  of  games  should  on  no  account 
overlook  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
"Foster's  Complete  Hoyle,"  a  volume  of  over 
seven  hundred  pages  and  including  adequate 
treatment  of  auction  bridge,  poker  in  all 
forms,  all  other  card  games,  backgammon, 
billiards,  pool,  bowling,  checkers,  chess,  dice 
games,  dominoes,  etc.  It  forms  a  complete 
encyclopedia  of  indoor  games,  as  well  as  a 
chapter  on  the  "Laws  of  Probabilities."  The 
price   is    $3    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  stirring  story  by  Ethel  M.  Dell,  author  of 
"The  Way  of  an  Eagle,"  "The  Rocks  of 
Yalpre,"  etc.,  is  to  be  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  today,  April  10,  under  the  title  ot 
"The  Keeper  of  the  Door."  The  book  de- 
rives its  title  from  the  fact  that  the  hero  is 
a  physician  and,  as  such,  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  portal  through  which 
the  world-sick  soul  seeks  to  escape. 

The  Century  Company  announces  for  publi- 
cation this  month  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  armament  or  disarmament,  entitled  "Arms 
and  the  Race,"  by  R.  M.  Johnston.  The  au- 
thor is  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Har- 
vard University,  <ind  a  lecturer  on  military 
history  at  the  war  college,  Washington.  He 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
Napoleonic  history- 

The  Century  Company  announces  for  publi- 
cation this  month  "South  of  Panama,"  a  new 
book  by  Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  the 
author  of  "The  Changing  Chinese,"  "Changing 
America,"  and  "The  Old  World  in  the  New." 
It  is  said  to  be  an  entirely  unconventional 
treatment  of  our  Latin-American  neighbors, 
never  neglecting  the  truth  because  it  some- 
times happens  to  be  far  from  complimentary. 

Payne    Erskine,    whose   novel,    "The    Moun- 
tain   Girl,"    was    one    of   the   big   successes    of 
its   year,    is  to   have   a  new  book,   "A   Girl   of 
the    Blue    Ridge,"    from   the   presses   of   Little, 
!  Brown   &   Co..    April    15.      The    mountains    of 
Xorth  Carolina  were  long  a  region  unreached 
by  travelers  from  the  outside  world,   and  the 
i  people   who   inhabited   their   broad   slopes   and 
i  sunny  valleys,   lacking  the  softening  influence 
\  of   advancing   civilization,   were   as   a   race  by 
,  themselves — rude,    ignorant,    lawless,    but    yet 
abiding    by    certain    traditions    and    codes    of 
ethics.     Of  these  people  are  the  characters  in 
1  Payne    Erskine's    new    story,    "A    Girl    of   the 
!  Blue  Ridge." 

On  April   17  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  pub- 
■  iish    Leslie   Moore's  new   novel,   "The  Jester." 

Upon  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friends  and 
'  those  who  are  intimately  interested  in  his 
work.  Cale  Young  Rice  has  gathered  together 
his  plays  and  poems  in  a  collected  edition, 
which  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes. 

In    both   his   books,    "China   Revolutionized" 
I  and    "The    Chinese,"    John    Stuart    Thomson, 
]  the    Oriental    explorer,    takes    China's   side    of 
I  the  present  controversy,  and  also  details  what 
he  considers  to  be  America's  wisest  policy  on 
the    subject.      Mr.    Thomson's   books   have    re- 
ceived   the    published    approval    of   the    Royal 
Geographical    Societies    of    London,    Scotland, 
and  Belgium  ;  the  National  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Annam,  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  Port- 
land,   Oregon ;    the    National    Association    of 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster.     The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company  is  the  publisher. 

"The  Key  to  the  Land,"  a  book  by  Fred- 
erick F.  Rockwell,  comes  from  the  press  of 
Harper  &  Brothers.  This  book  recounts  the 
|  "making  good"  of  a  city  man  in  the  country. 
In  a  moment  of  financial  despair  a  New  York 
business  man  opened  with  a  golden  key  a  little 
box  given  his  wife  as  a  wedding  present  with 
the  instruction  to  wait  until  she  was  in  need. 
Inside  they  find  the  deed  to  an  old  farm. 

Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  who  has  just  suc- 
cessfully published  his  "Little  Comrade" 
i  Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  already  in  its  second  edi- 

1  tion,  turns  from  the  terrors  of  war  to  the 
gentle    pleasures    of    childhood    in    his    "Home 

:  Book  of  Verses  for  Young  Folks,"  of  which 
he  has  just  delivered  the  completed  manuscript 

|  to  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  This  book  is  based  on 
the  admirable  selections   for  the  young  in  his 

:  larger  "Home  Book  of  Verse,"  which  may  be 
considered  a  contemporary  standard. 

"By  Right  of  Sword,"  by  Leigh  H.  Irvine, 
is  a  defense  of  capital  punishment,  based  on  a 
searching  examination  of  history,  theology, 
and  philosophy.  The  author,  a  Californian. 
states :  "There  is  urgent  need  of  a  modern 
j  vigilance    committee,    not     to     supersede    the 


Books  Worth  While 

THE  RED  FLEECE »1  25 

By  Will  Levington  Comfort 

THE  PASTORS  WIFE 1.35 

By  the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her 

German  Garden" 

GOD'S  COUNTRY— AND  THE  WOMAN.  ...  1  ^5 

By  James  Oliver  Curwond, 

PSYCHOLOGY 1.23 

By  Professor  Hogo  Munsterberg. 
THE    INSCRIPTIONS    AT   THE    PANAMA- 
PACIFIC     INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSI- 
TION   25 

By  Porter  Garnett. 
PALACES  AND   COVETS  OF  THE  EXPO- 
SITION    1 .00 

By  Juliet  James. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


courts,  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  present  capital- 
punishment  law  against  murder  is  maintained 
and  enforced,  and  that  the  public  is  taught 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  that  demands  the 
ancient  sacrifice."  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany is  the  publisher. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


PAN-PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 
By  l.  l.  McLaren 

SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 

THE  BLAIR-MURDOCH  COMPANY 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Announcement 


FROM  time  to  time  during  the  past  few 
months  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  has  directed  the  attention 
of  investors  to  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing its  First  Preferred  67c  Stock,  directly 
from  the  Company,  at  the  minimum  price 
authorized  by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

Approximately  809c  of  the  issue  having 
now  been  sold,  the  Company  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  from  and  after  April  1,  1915, 
and  until  further  notice,  none  of  this  stock 
will  be  sold  except  to  investors  residing 
within  and  contiguous  to  the  territory  in 
California  served  by  the  Company.  Or- 
ders may  be  mailed  or  left  in  person  at 
any   of   the   Company's   offices. 

While  the  Company  is  in  a  strong  cash 
position  it  will,  nevertheless,  continue  un- 
til further  notice  the  sale  of  this  First  Pre- 
ferred 6%  Stock  at  the  original  price  of 
$82.50  per  $100  share,  solely  in  pursuance 
of  its  policy  of  having  its  friends  and 
patrons  in  its  territory  become  more  closely 
identified  with  the  Company  as  proprietors. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  your 
money  earn  7.27%  per  annum  in  a  security 
that  is  safe — and  that  any  bank  will  ac- 
cept as  security,  call  upon  or  write  to  the 
address  below.  Report  of  chartered  ac- 
countants, acting  as  independent  auditors, 
and  other  data  will  be  submitted  for  per- 
sonal  examination   if  requested. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  10,  1915. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Far  North. 
James  Oliver  Curwood  has  written  many 
good  stories,  and  this  one  also  is  good,  al- 
though the  central  idea  is  somewhat  weak  and 
unlikely.  Against  a  fine  background  of  north- 
ern snows  and  of  the  life  of  the  hunter  and 
the  trapper  he  tells  the  story  of  Philip  Wey- 
man,  who  to  his  amazement  meets  a  white 
girl  camping  alone  at  the  "top  end  of  the 
world."  Falling  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot, 
she  exacts  a  service  from  him.  He  is  to 
return  with  her  to  her  father's  house  and 
there,  unquestioningly,  to  pose  as  her  husband. 
Philip  agrees  and  then,  when  they  have 
reached  their  destination,  he  finds  that  there  is 
a  baby,  supposed  to  be  the  girl's,  and  that  the 
role  that  he  has  assumed  is  necessary  to  save 
her  honor.  Of  course  we  guess  that  the  baby 
is  not  hers  at  all  and  that  she  is  assuming 
the  sin  of  another.  The  idea  is  well  worked 
out,  but  it  strains  our  credulity,  although  we 
can  still  enjoy  to  the  full  the  stirring  picture 
of  northern  life,  where  virtues  and  sins  are 
alike  primitive. 

God's  Country— and  the  Woman.  lly  James 
Oliver  Curwood.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.;    $1.25   net. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Garden    of    Paradise.       By    Edward    Shel- 
don.    New  York:    The  Macmillan    Company;    $1.25 
net. 

A  drama  based  on  Hans  Andersen's  "The  Little 
Mermaid. "' 

Parsival.     By  Gerhard  Hauptmann.     New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;     $1    net. 
A    translation    by   Oakley    Williams. 

Criticisms    of    Life.       By    Horace    J.     Bridges. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;   $1.50   net. 
Studies  in   faith,   hope,  and  despair. 

The     Progressive      Movement.       By     Benjamin 


Parke   dc    Witt,    A.    M.,    LL.    B.      New   York:    The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.50   net. 

A  non-partisan  discussion  of  current  tendencies 
in    American   politics. 

Hiilsboro  People.  By  Dorothy  Canneid.  New 
York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 

A  collection  of  stories  about  a  Vermont  village 
and  the  people  who  lived  there,  with  occasional 
Vermont    verse   by    Sarah    N.    Cleghorn. 

Poems.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  New  York: 
Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.;    $1.25    net. 

Poems  published  twenty  years  ago,  but  now 
presented  to  the  American  public  for  the  first  time. 
Translated  by    Bernard  Miall. 

The    Man    of   Iron.      By    Richard    Dehau.      New 
Y<»rk:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel  of  the  Franco -Prussian   War. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cormorant.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

A  book  for  boys  about  the  West  Indies  and 
their    inhabitants. 

Lower  Living  Costs  in  Cities.  By  Clyde  Lyn- 
don King,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1.50    net. 

An  analysis  of  the  present-day  living  costs  of 
the  city   dweller   in   this   country. 

Pierrot:  Dog  of  Belgium.  By  Walter  A. 
Dyer.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

The  story  of  a  Belgian  cart-dog  and  his  part 
in   the   war. 

The  Rediscovered  Country.  By  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$2  net. 

The  author's  diary  of  a  hunting  trip  to  the  last 
hunting  ground  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  world 
that  has  never  known  the  sound  of  a  gun. 

Lovers  in  Exile.  By  the  Baroness  von  Heyking. 
New    York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  inner  workings  of  the 
German    foreign    office    and    the    ways    of    German 

officialdom. 

Bramble-Bees  and  Others.  By  J.  Henri  Fabrc. 
New   York:   Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

Being  Part  II   of  "The  Wild   Bee,"  published  in 


1914,   and    translated    from   the    French   by    Alexan- 
der Teixeira  de   MattOS. 

GETTING  a  Wrong  Start.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $1    net. 

A  Truthful  Autobiography  is  the  sub-title  given 
to  this  book,  in  which  an  anonymous  novelist  tells 
of  the  false  starts  made  by  him  before  he  found 
his  career. 

Prince  and  Heretic.  By  Marjorie  Bowcn. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

The  career  of  "William  the  Silent,"  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  heroic  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
and  protector  of  Belgium  and  Holland  from  the 
terrors   of   the    Spanish    Inquisition. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom.  By  Ilendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&   Co.;   $2.50  net. 

An  account  of  the  early  development  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  The  Netherlands. 

The  Shores  of  Happiness  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Edwin  Markham.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&    Co.;    $1.20    net. 

An  allegorical  talc  of  the  Orient  in  verse,  and 
some    others. 

Victory.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  New  York: 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

A  romance  staged  in  the  deserted  South  Sea 
island    of    Samburan. 

The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires.  By  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

The  love  story  of  a  young  college  professor. 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap.  By  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

An  English  valet's  own  story  of  his  American 
experiences. 

The  Vale  of  Illusion.  By  Lorraine  Catlin 
Brower.  Chicago:  The  Reilly  &  Britton  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

A  novel. 


Still    Jim.       lly    Ilonorc    Will 
Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
A  novel. 
Profitable    Vocations 


New    York: 


ANY  BOOK  by  ANY  PUBLISHER  mailed  to  ANY 
ADDRESS.  Booklovers  !  Make  STUART  your  N.  Y. 
BOOK  ADVISER,  Send  for  April  "WORTH-WHILE 
READING."    Stuart  Book  Society.  51  Rose  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Boys.       By    E.    W. 


Weaver,     P.l.     M..     and     J.     Frank     Byler,     Ph.     D. 
New    York;  The  A.  S.    Barnes  Company. 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  occupations. 

Allan  and  the  Holy  Flower.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.; 
$1.35    net. 

A    novel. 

The  Ride  Home.  By  Florence  Wilkinson  Evans. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  poems  and  a  one-act  play  in 
verse   called    "The    Marriage  of   Guincth." 

The  Holy  War  "Made  in  Germany."  By  Dr. 
C.  Snouck  Hurgronje.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons;    75   cents  net. 

Dealing  with  the  proclamation  of  a  "Holy  War" 
by  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  by  an  author  who  has  had 
personal  experience  in  that  part  of  Arabia  con- 
sidered by  Mohammedans  to  be  sacred  and  oc- 
clusive. 

James  Russell  Lowell  as  a  Critic.  By  Joseph 
I.  Reillv.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25    net. 

Johnny      Appleseed.       By      Eleanor      Atkinson. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;    $1.25  net. 
A   story   of    frontier   life. 

The  Diary  of  a  Beauty.  By  Mr. lly  Elliot  Sea- 
well.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A    novel. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  for  publica- 
tion on  April  15  "The  Rim  of  the  Desert,"  by 
Ada  Woodruff  Anderson,  author  of  "The 
Heart  of  the  Red  Firs,"  "The  Strain  of 
White,"  etc.  The  publishers  predict  record 
sales  for  this  book,  which  went  into  a  second 
edition  on  advance  orders  a  month  before 
publication  date. 


WFRAMERS  OF  THE  CONSTTTUTION  OF  THE  U.S.A."  NO.! 


George\\^shingtDn— "Father  of  His  Country' 

EERY  AMERICAN  knows  that  without  "Immortal  Washington  our  National  Independence  would  have  been  impossible. 
Few,  however, know  that  the  greatest  battle  of  Washington's  life  was  fought  to  secure  for  his  countrymen  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Almost  immediately  after  the  Revolution  it  seemed  that  all  the  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  had 
been  in  vain.  The  original  thirteen  states  refused  to  work  in  harmony,  either  in  spirit  or  in  law.  The  new  Republic  was  tottering 
to  its  foundations.  At  this  critical  period  in  American  history  the  most  brilliant  men  of  each  state  met  in  convention  and  unanimously 
elected  Vi&shington  as  President — undoubtedly  the  most  momentous  gathering  of  the  kind  the  world  has  ever  known.  Here  he  displayed 
as  great  ability  as  law-maker  as  he  had  as  a  warrior.  For  months  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  labored,  and  finally  adopted  our  present 
National  Law,  which  forever  guarantees  Religious,  Commercial  and  Personal  Liberty.  This  was  in  1787.  Seventy  years  later  Anheuser-Busch 
established  their  great  institution  upon  the  tenets  of  the  Federal  law  which  Washington  did  so  much  to  create.  Like  all  of  the  great  men 
of  his  time,  he  was  a  moderate  user  of  good  old  barley  brews.  For  three  generations  Anheuser-Busch  have  brewed  honest  malt  and  hop 
beers. To-day  7500  people  are  daily  employed  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  public  demand.  The  great  popularity  of  their 
famous  brand — BUDWEISER —  due  to  quality,  purity,  mildness  and  exquisite  flavor,  has  made  its  sales  exceed  those  of  any 
other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles.  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ■  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Visitors  to  St. Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect 
our  plant — covers  14a  acres. 


Tillmann  &■  Bendel 
and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 


Distributors 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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'POTASH  &  PERLMUTTER." 


The  Hebraic  atmosphere  on  the  stage  was 
largely  reflected  in  the  audience  on  Monday 
night  at  the  Columbia,  when  ''Potash  & 
Perlmutter"  made  its  initial  appearance  in 
San  Francisco.  No  wonder  the  Jewish  com- 
munity turns  out  to  enjoy  and  acclaim  the 
play.  Montague  Glass's  depictions  of  home- 
and-business  Hebraic  life  have  begun  to  ac- 
quire something  of  a  classic  flavor.  They 
are  written  from  the  view-points  of  sympa- 
thy, understanding,  and  humor,  and  appeal  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  such  readers  as  appre- 
ciate faithful  transcriptions  of  human  nature 
to  the  printed  page. 

It  was  very  patent  that  scores  of  the  spec- 
tators had  seen  the  play  in  the  East,  and  had 
come  to  enjoy  it  all  over  again.  They  licked 
their  chops  in  anticipatory  relish  when  cer- 
tain richly  flavored  lines  were  imminent,  and 
affectionately  appreciative  laughter  would 
sometimes  threaten  to  break  out  before  the 
point  was  reached.  There  was,  indeed,  a  very 
considerable  heart  element  noticeable  in  the 
audience  as  well  as  on  the  stage  on  the  open- 
ing night,  and  after  the  second  act,  when 
quantities  of  flowers  swamped  the  trim  furni- 
ture of  Potash  &  Perlmutter's  new  business 
quarters,  the  players  behind  the  roles  found 
themselves  in  a  gratefully  weepy  condition. 
Barney  Bernard  openly  wiped  away  a  tear, 
perpetrated  a  speech,  and  heartlessly  pushed 
Alexander  Carr,  who  was  in  a  dazed,  terrified 
condition,  to  the  forward  part  of  the  stage, 
and  there  left  him  to  his  fate.  Mr.  Carr,  like 
a  novice  swimmer  in  deep  water,  struck  out 
feebly,  but  valiantly,  ran  against  a  few 
rhetorical  snags,  and  finally  emerged  triumph- 
ant with  a  jeweled  figure  of  speech  and  an  in- 
fantile smile  of  relief. 

Pearl  Sindelar  also  made  a  broken,  spoken 
acknowledgment  of  thanks,  while  bedewing 
her  floral  trophies  with  happy  tears,  and  Marie 
Howe,  her  arms  also  full,  followed  up  with 
another.  In  fact  it  was  a  happy,  heartful  time 
all  around,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
several  Californians,  or  near-Californians,  in 
the  company  regarded  it  as  that  delightful  ex- 
perience of  coming  to  the  home  town  to  be 
crowned  with  honor. 

"Potash  &  Perlmutter*"  is  a  three-act  play, 
in  which  the  partners  are  seen  during  two 
acts  in  their  business  quarters,  and,  in  the 
third,  when  financial  ruin  threatens,  in  the 
home  of  Potash.  There  is,  in  spite  of  the 
extremely  humorous  aspects  of  the  piece, 
great  realism  in  its  opening  phases,  and  one 
has  a  curiously  strong  feeling  of  looking 
through  the  roof  at  a  couple  of  real  mer- 
chants, passing  through  actual  experiences. 
The  setting  of  the  scenes,  the  human  acces- 
sories, and  their  occupations  are  all  so  care- 
fully introduced  that  the  atmosphere  is  fully 
prepared  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  the 
partners. 

Both  Barney  Bernard  and  Alexander  Carr 
have  that  quality  of  voice  and  speech  that 
causes  every  word  to  have  its  value.  The 
accent  that  they  represent  is  so  familiar  to 
American  ears  that  we  are  able  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  perfection  with  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. And  each  of  these  two  players  pos- 
sesses that  fine  essence  of  humor  which  re- 
quires no  exaggeration  to  make  it  penetrate. 
They  give  artistically  perfect  representations 
of  that  Hebraic  type  which  is  simple,  almost 
childishly  so.  in  matters  outside  of  business, 
and  in  business  has  that  intense  regard  for 
the  dollar  felt  by  those  who  have  had  a  long 
fight  to  grasp  and  discover  its  potentialities. 
However,  the  "special  designer"  who  put 
Montague  Glass's  creations  into  dramatic 
shape  has.  in  order  to  keep  the  heart  and 
humor  interest  fresh  and  glowing,  introduced 
a  certain  recklessness  about  money  matters 
which,  while  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  what 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  Hebraic  busi- 
ness character,  is  very  conducive  to  the 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  play.  Besides  there 
are  many  apparently  slight  but  valuable  ef- 
fects illustrative  of  the  racial  thrift  and  heed- 
fulness  in  financial  matters.  No  one  enjoyed 
these  more  than  those  representatives  of  the 
race  in  the  audience,  many  of  whom — hun- 
dreds I  should  say — do  not  belong  to  the  two- 
dollar- a -seat  class  of  theatre-goers,  but  who 
had  willingly  raised  the  money  to  treat  the 
fair  ly  en  bloc,  and  who  fairly  shrieked  with 
■lei  ^ht  as  the  rich  humor  of  the  play  was  de- 
v)  -j*ed.     I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  one 

f  tiLose  people  who  had  found  it  something 
a  strain  to  p=iy  out  so  unusual  a  sum  foi 


the  family  enjoyment  but  felt  richly  recom- 
pensed when  the  performance  was  over ; 
which,  by  the  way,  was  at  rather  a  late  hour, 
the  last  act  being  rather  over-lengthy. 

There   is,    of    course,    a   large   feminine   ele- 
ment in  the  paly,  but  the  special  characteriza- 
tions being  masculine,   it  is   the  male  players 
i  that  do  the  best  work. 

Pearl  Sindelar  fills  the  leading  female  role, 
that  of  Ruth  Goldman,  the  designer,  her 
work  being  characterized  more  by  energy  and 
stress  than  fineness  of  touch.  Marie  Howe  i& 
|  Abe  Potash's  Rosie,  and  Elsie  Glynn  plays 
the  girly-girly  Irma. 

It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  Gertrude 
■  Millington,  in  the  small  role  of  Miss  Cohen, 
,  contributed  a  greater  touch  of  naturalness 
!  than  some  of  the  female  principals,  this  young 
!  lady  being,  in  a  small  way,  quite  a  valuable 
;  realistic  element  in  the  several  scenes  in  which 
!  she  figured. 

Marie  Howe,  as  Rosie,  was  merely  required 
to  be  massive,  slow-moving,  and  show  a  slight 
wifely  touch  of  disquietude  over  the  presence 
of   the   handsome   blonde   designer. 

Arthur  T-  Pickens  gave  a  very-  good  repre- 
sentation of  Henry  Feldman,  and  Lee  Kohl- 
mar's  impersonation  of  the  cheerful  Pasinsky 
was  well  in  line  with  the  comedy  aspects  of 
Hebrew  characterization  ;  as  also  Robert  Nor- 
man's flourishing  depiction  of  a  specious  but 
ineffective   salesman. 

An  excellent  selection  for  the  role  of  the 
romantically  interesting  Russian  musician, 
gaining  his  musical  education  by  means  of  a 
twelve-dollar-a-week  job  with  Potash  &  Perl- 
mutter, was  that  of  Fred  H.  Speare,  who  gave 
to  the  Russian  that  precision  of  speech  and 
that  touch  of  temperamental  and  intellectual 
superiority-  required  by  the  intentions  of  the 
play. 

The  play  abounds  in  humorous  richnesses  of 
dialogue,    as,    for    instance,    when    Perlmutter, 
gently    propelling    the    weeping    Miss    Levinne 
in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  stack  of  gar- 
ments against  which  she  hides  her  tears,  says 
kindly  but  firmly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
I  "Miss  Levinne,  please  do  not  cry  on  the  light 
!  goods."      There    are    any    number    of    charac- 
teristic bits,  such  as :     "But  he  didn't  say,  is 
it  ?"    or    "We    are    here    to    discuss    wages, 
j  shouldn't  you  ?"   but   they   are   as   trifles   com- 
pared to  the  quality  of  humor  in  the  general 
dialogue,    drawn    from    the    ample    stores    of 
humor     in     Montague     Glass's     collection     of 
sketches.     These  things  really  rank  high,   for 
they  belong  to  a  dramatic  gallery  of  national 
types,    being    founded    on    underlying    truth, 
warmed  with  sympathy  and  good  feeling,  and 
lightened    by    that    brand    of    cheerful,    kindly 
humor    the    exploitation    of    which    tends    to 
make    life    more    worth    the    living.      And    it 
would   be   difficult   indeed   to    conceive   of  the 
J  two   leading  portraits   of  the  play  to  be  done 
'  with    finer,    more    sympathetic,    more    faithful 
j  and    more    divining   art   than    is    exercised   by 
those  two  masters  in  Hebraic  portraiture,  Bar- 
ney Bernard  and  Alexander  Carr. 


'UNDER  COVER." 


"Under  Cover"  contains  a  mingling  of  the 
police  department  and  the  home-of- wealth  ele- 
ment, two  things  that  the  theatre-going  public 
adores.  There  is  a  suggestion,  in  the  scenes 
supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  talk  and  doings 
of  the  smart  set,  of  an  exercise  in  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  author,  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue,  who  does  even-thing  rather  elabo- 
rately, including  the  spelling  of  his  tri-partite 
name,  in  which  every  vowel  but  one  is  a  fancy 
substitute  for  the  original  plain,  useful  prede- 
cessor. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
author  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  exuberant 
youth,  a  suggestion  still  further  carried  out 
by  the  play,  which  is  an  abundant,  overflowing 
sort  of  an  affair,  full  of  plot,  full  of  action, 
full  of  characters,  and  very  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  average  audience,  which  likes  to  see  a 
young  man  with  lots  of  pluck  keeping  him- 
self cool,  confident,  and  resourceful  in  the 
face  of  almost  overwhelming  odds. 

The  author's  suspense  effects  and  thrills 
are  ably  reinforced  by  H.  B.  Warner,  of 
"Jimmy  Valentine"  fame,  who  was  born  for 
melodrama.  He  has  the  magnetism,  the  talent 
for  saying  things  in  a  tense,  low  voice  full 
of  unuttered  inferences ;  or,  of  not  saying 
anything  at  all,  but  going  stealthily  over  pit- 
fallen  territory'  in  a  pregnant  silence,  the  while 
his  competent  looking  hands  have  the  air  of 
being  ready  to  grapple  with  any  unexpected 
obstacle  that  may  turn  up. 

For  ordinary  realistic  drama  Mr.  Warner 
might  be  said  to  have  a  little  too  much  man- 
ner, but  his  place  is  in  modern  melodrama. 
His  great  quality  is  to  suggest  danger  lying  in 
ambush  for  the  hero  he  represents,  and  com- 
plete ability  on  his  part  to  meet  and  surmount 
it.  Mr.  Warner  has  a  low,  carrying  voice ; 
he  invests  it  with  a  sort  of  suggestion  of  a 
hush.  and.  even  if  he  speaks  too  low  at  times, 
in  that  same  old  pursuit  of  naturalism  that  is 
the  despair  of  the  listener  who  wants  above 
all  things  to  hear,  the  discouraged  one  never 
flops  back  in  utter  despair,  but  leans  eagerly 
forward,  determined  to  catch  all  that  he  can 
of  those  low.  tensely  uttered  syllables. 

Rita  Stanwood  also  has  a  good  deal  of  man- 
ner, and  also  runs  to  the  utterance  of  low, 
significant  speech  which  keeps  the  determined 


listener  hanging  upon  her  accents  in  a  condi- 
tion of  stress.  The  pair  are  well  suited  to 
each  other  and  to  the  excitements  of  melo- 
drama, but  I  must  reiterate  my  sometimes  de- 
spairing but  ever  unfaltering  conviction  that 
an  aural  understanding  of  the  speech  of 
players  is  of  the  first  consequence;  more  than 
ever  nowadays  that  we  have  a  plethora  of 
pantomime  in  the  movies.  Rita  Stanwood  is  a 
handsome  giri,  of  presence  and  style.  She 
has  a  tremulous  voice  which  works  in  ef- 
fectively with  the  numerous  anguishes  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  mind  of  Ethel  Cart- 
wright,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  a  dra- 
matic suggestion  of  secrecy,  so  much  so  that, 
during  her  first-act  scene  in  the  customs  house, 
I  regarded  her  with  the  darkest  suspicions, 
viewing  her  by  turns  as  a  jewel-thief,  a 
smuggler,  and  a  secret  service  agent.  She  was 
none  of  the  three  as  it  turned  out,  but  I 
should  think  she  would,  on  account  of  this 
underlying  suggestion  of  carrying  dangerous 
secrets,  make  a  very  good  adventuress.  She 
really  looked  more  than  ever  like  one  in  the 
second  act,  when  viewed  in  the  shoulder-and- 
arms  nudity  of  a  dinner  dress  that  showed  a 
lack  of  fine  perception  on  her  part  as  to  the 
significance  of  costume  details.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  an  ingenue  wears  white  and  an 
adventuress  glittering  black  jet,  that  Mar- 
guerite wears  the  gray  of  penitence,  that 
Michaela  is  clad  in  the  blue  of  truth,  and  that 
Carmen  flashes  brilliantly  into  view  set  off 
with  touches  of  scarlet.  All  these  things  have 
their  own  unconsciously-felt  psychology.  They 
are  hoary  traditions,  but  founded  on  true 
principles. 

Ethel  Cartwright  was  a  true  blue,  but 
placed  in  a  cruel  position.  We  should  have 
been  feeling  all  the  time  that  she  was  forced 
to  run  counter  to  her  instincts,  to  her  wishes, 
to  her  principles.  She  was  a  nice  girl,  worthy 
of  the  love  of  a  good  man,  and  yet  she  was 
so  blatantly  uncovered  that  she  gave  us  a 
pain.  And  furthermore  the  uncovering  was 
unbecoming  to  her.  We  fairly  ached  to  see 
some  silk  or  lace  cast  in  softening  relief  over 
the  slender  shoulders,  which,  graceful  as  they 
were,  did  not  possess  the  superb,  voluptuous 
mould  of  some  women,  who  brave  critical 
comment  with  such  physical  splendor  and 
hardihood  that  they  almost  disarm  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  ladies  in  the  drama  used 
to  retire  to  their  presumable  chambers  and  re- 
appear in  alluring  negliges,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  knock  the  hero  or  the  wicked  adven- 
turer completely  out  of  drawing.  Nowadays 
the  ball  or  the  dinner  gowns  are  so  rank  that 
the  negliges  are  of  a  violet-like  modesty  in 
comparison.  So  there  was  a  concerted  sigh 
of  relief  heaved  by  many  when  Miss  Stan- 
wood appeared  in  a  distracting  neligee,  which 
was  vastly  becoming  to  her.  The  bare  terri- 
tory was  gracefully  draped,  and  the  slight- 
ness  and  pretty,  dainty  modishness  of  her 
figure  fully  restored.  She  looked,  in  this  rig, 
far,  far  prettier  than  one  would  have  dreamed 
she  could  look  in  the  other,  which  hardened 
and  angularized  her. 

Mr.  Warner,  too,  made  a  grateful  change, 
He  is  a  tall,  slim  man,  with  a  tall,  slim  head, 
and  a  tall,  slim  forehead,  and  when  he  re- 
moved his  tall,  slim  dresscoat  and  put  on 
something  comfortable  he  looked  younger, 
better-looking,  and  much  more  like  a  young- 
man  -in-love-with  -hi  s-girl. 

Quite    a    well-known    group    of    names    ap- 


pears on  the  bill,  among  them  that  of  Isabel 
Irving  and  of  Frank  Kingdon.  Isabel  Irving 
is  always  attractive,  but  "bully"  and  "darn" 
do  not  come  trippingly  from  her  tongue, 
which  speaks  more  felicitously  the  choicer 
phrase.  Ruth  Donnelly  seemed  to  patter  off 
slang  more  feelingly ;  rather  a  pretty  girl  this, 
like  a  piece  of  pink  and  buff  candy,  with  a 
dash  of  peppermint  to  its  flavor.  I  rather 
think  she  is  a  bright  girl,  not  yet  polished  into 
shape.  She  is  meant,  however,  to  express  the 
fascinating  gaucherie  of  a  young  girl  inquisi- 
tive about  everything  in  life,  and  if  she,  too, 
did  not  have  a  little  too  much  manner,  would 
have  done  it  extremely  well.  The  young  lady 
is  bubbling  over  with  energy,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  the  way  she  uses  a  rather  telling 
pair  of  eyes  that  she  would  like  to  have  a 
try  herself  at  a  melodramatic  role.  She  needs, 
however,  to  cultivate  a  little  more  unselfcon- 
sciousness. 

T.  J.  McGrane,  as  the  customs  deputy-  sur- 
veyor, has  a  very  prominent  role,  which  is 
done  with  vigor,  self-confidence,  and  assertive- 
ness — well  done,  too,  but  also  with  too  much 
manner.  I  rather  think,  however,  that  the 
trouble  lies  with  Mr.  Roi  Cooper  Megrue, 
whose  dialogue,  whose  humor,  whose  charac- 
terizations, and  whose  plot  are  all  rather  self- 
conscious.  But  all  the  same  the  young  man 
can  write  a  play  that  holds  the  public.  The 
audience  battened  on  melodramatic  excite- 
ments with  avidity,  following  the  complica- 
tions of  the  plot  with  an  understanding  and 
a  concentration  that  was  enough  to  excite 
envy,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  contrived 
to  bear  in  mind  that  colored  citizen  in  the 
woodpile,  hinted  at  in  the  first  act,  that  Mr. 
Roi  Cooper  Megrue  kept  in  resenTe  to  sur- 
prise us  with  at  the  finale.  It  made  a  good 
finale,  that  "R.  J."  proposition,  an  excellent 
and  gratifying  wind-up,  which  involved  some 
good-naturedly  cynical  comedy  effects  in 
reference  to  the  national  weakness  for  graft- 
ing, and  an  unusually  large  audience  left  the 
theatre  thoroughly  well  pleased  both  with  the 
play  and  the  company.  Of  this  latter  there 
were  several,  among  them  Frances  Stamford, 
Evelyn  C.  May,  William  Courtleigh,  Jr.,  and 
E.  M.  Dresser,  who  gave  vitality  to  the  com- 
paratively slight  roles  that  they  filled,  and 
helped  considerably  in  contributing  to  the 
general  success. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


It  is  not  likely  that  London  will  be  left 
without  opera  after  all.  To  the  rumors  that 
Thomas  Beecham  has  a  project  in  view  for 
arranging  a  season  on  a  not  too  pretentious 
basis,  is  now  added  the  suggestion  that 
Charles  Manners  may  give  a  season  in  the 
English  metropolis  at  the  close  of  his  tour 
of  the  provinces. 


It  is  said  that  the  staging  of  Otis  Skinner's 
new  play,  "The  Silent  Voice,"  is  most  novel, 
there  being  several  illuminated  "cut-ins,"  in 
the  manner  of  the  "movies,"  showing  what 
the  hero  sees  off  stage  as  he  looks  into  Cen- 
tral Park  from  the  top  of  his  house,  which  is 
opposite. 

»•» 

London  has  1300  professional  singers,  while 
no  fewer  than  sixty-five  pages  of  close  type 
in  "Carte's  Musical  Directory"  are  devoted  to 
the  names  of  instructors  of  music  residing 
and  teaching  in  the  metropolis  on  the  Thames. 
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"Potash  &  Perlmutter"  at  the  Columbia. 

Everybody  among  the  theatre-going  popu- 
lace is  happy.  The  presence  of  Alexander 
Carr  and  Barney  Bernard,  the  original  Abe 
and  Mawruss  in  the  Montague  Glass  comedy, 
"Potash  &  Perlmutter,"  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre is  the  occasion. 

The  clever  comedians  will  continue  to  make 
happy  until  Sunday,  May  2,  and  that  will  be 
the  last  of  the  immensely  funny  entertain- 
ment, as  the  company  goes  direct  to  New 
York.  The  best  of  all  is  the  play  deserves  its 
success  and  the  spectators  are  thankful  to  A. 
H.  Woods  for  sending  such  a  splendid  com- 
pany, which,  by  the  way,  is  the  original.  The 
same  company  played  Chicago  and  New  York 
eighty-two  weeks,  and  credit  is  due  to  Man- 
ager A.  H.  Woods  for  putting  San  Francisco 
in  the  same  class  with  the  two  important  cities 
of  the  East. 

The  big  audiences  during  the  week  laughed 
the  nights  away  at  the  tribulations  of  Abe 
and  Mawruss  or  wiped  away  a  tear  now  and 
then  at  the  troubles  of  big-hearted  Abe 
Potash. 

The  Montague  Glass  stories  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  dramatization.  There  are  all  the 
familiar  characters,  including  Henry  D.  Feld- 
man,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  partners 
have  been  retained.  But,  except  for  these,  the 
dramatist  has  gone  away  from  the  beaten  path 
and  woven  a  story  combining  many  separate 
incidents,  brought  neatly  together  to  a  satis- 
factory  ending. 

Matinees  are  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  

The  Cort  Continues  "Under  Cover.-' 

Beginning  tomorrow  night,  April  11,  "Un- 
der Cover,"  Roi  Cooper  Megrue's  fascinating 
melodrama  of  transatlantic  smuggling,  New 
York's  smart  set,  and  secret  service  methods, 
enters  the  second  and  final  week  of  its  en- 
gagement at  the  Cort  Theatre.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  seats  for  this  attraction 
that  the  management  of  the  Cort  is  holding 
it  over  for  an  extra  performance  on  Sunday, 
April    18. 

Mr.  Megrue's  play  has  proven  one  of  the 
treats  of  San  Francisco's  present  season,  be- 
ing doubly  popular  with  local  theatre-goers 
through  the  fact  of  its  bringing  back  to  this 
city  for  the  first  time  in  several  seasons  H. 
B.  Warner,  who  is  endeared  to  lovers  of  the 
grama  through  his  splendid  interpretation  of 
the   stellar   rule    of    "Alias   Jimmy   Valentine." 

Nor  have  Selwyn  &  Co.,  the  producers  of 
"Under  Cover,"  neglected  the  supporting  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Warner.  It  includes  Rita  Stan- 
wood,  a  young  leading  woman  who  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  herself  in  the  East  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  her  profession. 
Isabel  Irving,  another  important  feminine 
member  of  the  company,  is  too  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  need  further  mention.  Others 
of  importance  in  the  company  who  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  are  Frank  King- 
don,  William  Courtleigh,  Jr.,  Thomas  Mc- 
Grane,   and  Ruth   Donnelly. 

"Under  Cover"  easily  shows  why  it  was 
such  a  sensational  success  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  and  other  large  cities  in  the 
East.  The  play  is  brimming  over  with  thrills, 
laughs,  mystery,  suspense,  and  surprises  which 
follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  it  fairly  makes  the  audience  gasp. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
programme  that  reaches  the  highest  standard 
of  vaudeville  and  is  rich  in  novelty. 

"The  Bride  Shop,"  a  delightful  musical 
comedy  by  Fred  de  Greasae,  will  head  the 
bill.  It  is  a  splendid  act,  gorgeously  gowned 
and  handsomely  mounted,  and  is  also  rich  in 
sparkling  music  and  bright  and  witty  dia- 
logue. Andrew  Tombes,  a  comedian  of 
on-inal  and  successful  methods,  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  and  associated  with  him  is  Lola 
W  entworth,  a  prima  donna  whose  birdlike 
notes  never  fail  to  charm.  They  have  the  as- 
sistance of  a  company  of  sixteen,  mostly  girls. 
The  lyrics  for  this  pretentious  offering  are  by 
McKenna  and  B.  A.  Rolfe.  under  whose  di- 
rection it  is,  and  who  also  composed  the 
music. 

That  famous  team  of  farceurs  and  panto- 
mimists,  James  C.  Morton  and  Frank  F. 
Moore,  who  scored  such  a  hit  as  the  prin- 
cipal comedians  of  "The  Tik  TokManofOz," 
will  present  a  plotless  singing  and  dancing 
skit  full  of  surprises  and  irresistible  in  its 
extraordinary  humor. 

Fred  J.  Ardath  and  his  company  will  ap- 
pear in  the  rural  comedy,  "Hiram,"  which  is 
described  as  "a  breath  from  the  farm."  The 
scenes  are  all  taken  from  real  life  and  the 
original  Hiram  is  today  employed  upon  an 
Oregon   farm. 

Brabazon  Lowther,  the  Celtic  baritone,  will 
be  heard  in  selections  from  his  recital  reper- 
tory, which  will  include  "In  an  Old-Fashioned 
Town,"  "Out  of  the  Mist,"  "Invictus,"  and 
"Forgotten." 

Lew  Hawkins,  "the  Chesterfield  of  Min- 
strelsy," like  good  wine,  needs  no  bush.  He 
brings  with  him  a  new  collection  of  songs  and 
stories  that  are  guaranteed  to  banish  dull 
care. 


Frances  Lucille  and  Jimmy  Lucas  are  sing- 
ing and  dancing  comedians  who  provide  fif- 
teen minutes  of  entertainment  which  is 
highly   diverting   and   worth   while. 

It  will  be  the  last  week  of  the  Seven 
Colonial  Belles  and  the  famous  prima  donna, 
Lina  Abarbanell. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

One  of  the  best-balanced  bills  that  the  Pan- 
cages  has  offered  its  patrons  in  months  will 
open  Sunday  with  Carl  McCullough,  one  of 
the  greatest  musical-comedy  stars  on  the 
stage  as  the  star  of  the  new  eight-act  show. 
McCullough  was  former  leading  man  with 
"The  Pink  Lady"  on  its  last  trip  to  this 
city,  and  was  also  leading  comedian  with 
"Louisiana  Lou"  and  Mclntyre  &  Heath's 
"Ham  Tree."  In  his  vaudeville  offering  the 
best  bits  that  McCullough  presents  are  im- 
personations of  Harry  Lauder,  David  War- 
field,  Eddie  Foy,  and  other  well-known  pro- 
fessional celebrities. 

The  Morton-Jewell  troupe  of  jugglers  have 
an  unique  act,  entitled  "An  Event  in  Club- 
dom," in  which  they  show  the  newest  ideas 
in    club-tossing. 

"Outwitted,"  a  dramatic  episode  of  the  Mon- 
tana wilderness,  will  be  one  of  the  big  things 
of  the  new  bill.  It  has  the  Ronald  Bradbury 
players  for  the  principals  of  the  sketch,  which 
is  said  to  be  based  upon  an  actual  condition 
which  now  exists  in  the  Montana  fields. 

Hennings  and  Lewis  and  company  will  offer 
a  brand-new  novelty  in  singing  and  dancing, 
entitled  "Mixed  Drinks." 

The  Kleine  war  production,  which  created 
a  sensation  in  Los  Angeles  last  week,  will  be 
another  big  feature  of  the  new  bill.  It  shows 
the  evolution  of  the  battleship  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nation  until  the  present  day. 

Other  good  acts  will  be  the  Renello  and 
Sister  cycling  act,  and  Gibson  and  Dyso,  Eng- 
lish comedians,  in  an  eccentric  and  unique 
performance. 


Sweet  to  Remember. 
Febrile   perfumes   as    of   faded    roses 

In   the  old    house  speak  of  love   today, 
Love  long  past;   and  where  the  long  day  closes, 

Down    the    west   gleams,    golden-red,    a    ray. 

Pointing    where    departed    splendor    perished, 

And    the   path    that    night   shall    come,    and   hang. 

On    blue    boughs    of    heaven,    gold,    long-cherished, 
Fruit   hesperian,   that  the  ancients  sang. 

And   to   him,   who   sits  there  dreaming,    musing. 
At   the    window    in   the   darkness   wan, 

Like   old   scent  of   roses  interfusing, 

Comes   the  vision  of  a  day  that's  gone. 

And  he  sees  Youth,  walking  bright,   yet  dimly 

'Mid  the   roses,   in  the  afterglow; 
And  beside  him,  like  a  star-beam,  slimly, 

Love,  who  used  to  meet  him  long  ago. 

And    again    he    seems  to    hear  the   flowers 
Whispering  faintly  of  what  no  one  knows, 

Of  the  dreams  they  dreamed  there  for  long  hours, 
Youth   and  Love,   between  their  hearts  a  rose. 

Youth    is    gone;    and    Love— oh,    where    departed! 

Like  the  last  streak  of  the  dying  day, 
Somewhere  yonder,  in  a  world  uncharted, 

Calling  him,  with  memories,  away. 
— Madison    Cawein,    in    International    Magazine. 
-«■♦* 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  some  of 
the  wealthy  owners  of  stately  homes  and 
beautiful  grounds  have  become  so  enthusi- 
astic over  motion  pictures  that  they  have, 
figuratively  speaking,  given  the  key  of  their 
places  to  certain  film  companies  with  permis- 
sion to  use  them  when  needed.  They  take  a 
pride  in  seeing  their  homes  exhibited  on  the 
screen,  and  naturally,  to  the  moving-picture 
producer  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  are  desir- 
able for  several  reasons.  They  lend  perfect 
atmosphere — no  wooden  steps,  no  tin  foun- 
tains, no  plaster  cast  statuary.  The  orna- 
mental trees,  lawns,  and  shrubs,  the  private 
lake  with  its  water  lilies  and  graceful  swans, 
and  the  substantial,  majestic,  marble  terrace, 
can  not  fail  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting 
critic. 


The  Welsh  Guards  have  a  fine  marching 
song  ready  for  them  in  "Land  of  My  Fathers." 
This,  according  to  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  is  the 
oldest  Welsh  melody  extant,  having  been  com- 
posed in  795.  "After  many  hundred  years 
Evan  James,  an  obscure  schoolmaster,  wrote 
some  words  to  it,  which  have  come  to  be 
adopted  as  the  Welsh  national  anthem.  At  a 
mass  meeting  in  Wales  to  celebrate  the  end 
of  the  South  African  War  very  few  knew 
'God  Save  the  King,'  but  'Land  of  My  Fathers' 
was  rendered  with   immense  enthusiasm." 


The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  in  Lon- 
don vaudeville  failed  to  cause  any  commotion. 
It  is  stated  that  her  remarks  were  applauded 
only  by  those  of  her  followers  who  were  pres- 
ent. Her  talk  is  claimed  to  have  contained 
nothing  startling  outside  of  the  promise  to 
renew  suffragette  activities  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over. 


In  Vienna  conditions  in  the  music  world 
seem  to  have  improved.  Salaries  have  now 
been   raised  appreciably. 

—++■ 

In  1904,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  Adelina 
Patti  made  her  twelfth  "farewell"  to 
America. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

Julia  Culp's  First  Concert  Tomorrow. 

Julia  Culp,  the  Dutch  mezzo-soprano,  will 
give  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  concerts  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon, 
April   11. 

Assisted  by  the  accompanist,  Coenraad  V. 
Bos,  the  artist  will  sing  five  works  by  Brahms, 
three  by  Richard  Strauss,  and  six  by  Hugo 
Wolf,  besides  a  group  of  five  numbers  by  the 
American  composers,  John  Alden  Carpenter 
and  James  H.  Rogers.  In  all  Mme.  Culp  will 
render  nineteen  works,  and  all  will  remember 
how  gracious  she  is  with  her  encores. 

Her  second  concert  will  be  given  next  Fri- 
day afternoon,  April  16,  at  three-fifteen,  this 
hour  being  set  for  the  convenience  of  teachers 
and  students.  On  this  occasion  the  pro- 
gramme will  include  a  group  of  five  works  by 
Schubert,  a  similar  number  by  Schumann,  four 
songs  by  Erich  Wolff,  the  brilliant  young  com- 
poser who  passed  away  last  season  while  on 
tour  with  the  soprano  Elena  Gerhardt,  and  a 
charming  group  of  old  French  and  English 
ballads. 

The  farewell  Culp  programme  will  be  given 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  18,  when  the  offering 
will  consist  of  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Cor- 
nelius, Brahms,  Schubert,  and  others. 

Manager  Greenbaum  announces  that  books 
of  the  words  will  be  distributed  gratis  at  each 
Culp  concert. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  

The  Coming  Barrere  Ensemble. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  25,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  music  lovers  will  have  the 
first  opportunity  of  hearing  a  programme  of 
important  chamber  music  compositions  for 
wind  instruments.  The  Barrere  Ensemble, 
composed  of  nine  virtuosi  on  flute,  oboes,  bas- 
soons, clarinets,  and  French  horns,  will  on 
this  occasion  present  a  programme  of  works 
by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Lefebvre,  Chadwick, 
Pfieffer,  De  Wailly,  and  Gouvy  for  various 
combinations  of  instruments,  from  trios  to 
nonets. 

The  following  Friday  afternoon  works  by 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Deslandres,  Mozart, 
Kuhlau,  and  Kriens  will  be  given,  and  at  a 
third  concert  numbers  by  Schubert,  Rossini, 
Debussy,  Kriens,  Haydn,  and  others  are  prom- 
ised. 

Manager  Greenbaum  has  never  brought  any- 
thing of  more  artistic  and  educational  value 
than  the  Barrere  Ensemble.  Mr.  George  Bar- 
rere, the  director  of  the  organization,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  world's  foremost  flute  virtuoso, 
and  will  be  heard  in  solo  work  at  each  con- 
cert. Complete  annotated  programmes  will  be 
furnished  by  Mr.  Greenbaum  on  application  to 
his  office,   101  Post  Street. 


Coming  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

No  musical  event  in  recent  years  has  cre- 
ated more  intense  interest  than  the  coining  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  will 
be  heard  for  a  series  of  twelve  concerts  at 
Festival  Hall,  beginning  Friday  evening,  May 
14.  This  organization,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  H.  T. 
Parker,  the  brilliant  musical  writer  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  has  summed  up  Dr.  Muck's 
work  with  the  orchestra  as  follows: 

"With  Dr.  Muck  it  is  the  penetrating,  in- 
sinuating, stimulating,  and  commanding  voice 
that  has  carried  the  orchestra  in  these  last 
two  years  to  an  eloquence  of  performance 
never  gained  before.  He  has  held  and 
heightened  the  orchestra  in  its  technical  range 
and  perfection  until  there  is  no  range  of 
virtuosity,  however  fleet,  exacting,  or  subtle, 
that  it  can  not  do.  He  has  schooled  it  to  a 
sensuous  beauty  of  tone  that  ranges  from 
an  exquisite  finesse  to  a  glowing  splendor. 
He  has  taught  it  to  phrase  the  song  of  its  in- 
struments as  though  they  were  human  voices 
with  the  keenest  of  musical  sensibility  direct- 
ing them.  He  has  made  rhythm  as  second 
nature  to  it  and  just  accent  as  instinctive  im- 
pulse. These  have  been  his  means ;  his  end 
has  been  the  transmission  through  himself 
and  his  men  of  the  music  in  its  intrinsic 
quality  and  its  individual  style.  He  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  conductors  of  our  time 
and  he  has  excelled  all  his  predecessors  with 
the  orchestra." 

Impresario  W.  H.  Leahy,  who  has  charge 
of  the  season,  is  more  than  pleased  with  the 
subscription  sale  of  seats,  now  progressing  at 
343  Powell  Street,  the  Exposition  box-office. 
Mail  orders  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  and  local  music  lovers  are  hurrying 
in  to  make  their  reservations.  The  sale  for 
single   seats   will  begin   Monday,   May   3. 


Granville  Barker,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  first  season  in  New  York,  has  decided 
to  return  next  year.  He  sails  for  home  in 
June,  with  the  expectation  of  coming  back 
again  in  August,  with  new  plans  for  the  win- 
ter. 

— •«* 

Since  Przemysl  fell  its  name  has  been 
changed  and  greatly  simplified  by  order  of  the 
Czar.  He  has  substituted  the  Russian  form 
"Peremy*!"    for   the   Polish. 


A  City  in  Spite  of  Nature. 
It  is  an  amazing  monument  to  the  des- 
potism of  the  Czars  that  Petrograd  has  flour- 
ished, as  it  was  built,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  trade  and  of  Nature  herself.  As  a  port  it 
is  immeasurably  inferior  to  Riga,  which  has 
a  much  longer  open  season,  for  Petrograd  is 
icebound  from  early  November  to  the  end  of 
April.  As  a  building  site  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  disastrously  flooded  by  the  Neva. 
The  highest  elevation  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city  is  less  than  fifteen  feet  above  sea 
level  and  the  cellars  have  to  be  baled  out 
nearly  every  spring  when  the  ice  melts  and 
the  wind  blows.  The  rigorous  climate  con- 
stantly gnaws  at  walls  and  columns,  until  the 
city  has  been  twice  and  thrice  rebuilt  by  the 
Czars.  Many  of  the  most  imposing  structures 
are  held  together  only  by  means  of  iron 
clamps,  and  the  huge  boulder  on  which  Peter 
rides  his  bronze  horse  is  ever  crumbling  away. 
The  stones  of  the  streets  are  continually  sink- 
ing below  the  level  and  the  great  Cathedral 
of  St.  Isaacs  never  ceases  to  settle  on  a 
foundation  in  which  nearly  $1,000,000  was 
sunk.  No  less  than  six  tiers  of  piles  were 
driven  for  the  beautiful  column  of  Alexander 
I,  yet  that  eighty-foot  monolith,  the  tallest 
and  largest  in  Europe,  has  to  be  clamped  in 
iron.  As  a  dwelling  place  Petrograd  remains 
the  most  fatal  of  any  great  city  in  the  civilized 
world,  with  a  mortality  of  twenty-eight  to 
each  1000  of  population,  and  within  ten  years 
its  death  rate  actually  exceeded  its  birth  rate. 


Preparations    are   being   made    at    La    Scala, 
Milan,  for  the  premiere  of  Pizzetti's  "Fedra." 

AMUSEMENTS 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  presents 
JULIA 


CULP 


^»     r  The  Dutch  Lieder  Singer 

Jfc  COENRAAD  V.  BOS 

i  Piani»t 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE 

This  Sunday  aft,  April  11,  at  2:30 

Next  Friday  aft,  April  16.  at  3:15 

Next  Sunday  aft,  Aptil  18,  at  2:30 

Tickets  J2.  $1-50,  SI.  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 

and  Columbia  Theatre.  Steimvay  Piano. 

Coming— THE  BARRERE  ENSEMBLE  of  Nine 

Wind  Instrument  Virtuosi. 


o 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1H  11L.U  1U  fcto^  S|8dlt|nJ  Md  PoweI] 

^^    Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  MARVELOUS  NEW  SHOW 

"THE  BRIDE  SHOP."  by  Fred  de  Greasae, 
with  Andrew  Tombes  and  a  Company  of  Six- 
teen, direction  E.  A.  Rolfe;  MORTON  and 
MOORE,  Late  Stars  of  "The  Tik  Tok  Man 
of  Oz":  FRED  J.  ARDATH  and  Company  in 
"Hiram";  BRABAZON  LOWTHER.  Famous 
Celtic  Baritone;  LEW  HAWKINS,  "the  Ches- 
terfield of  Minstrelsy";  FRANCES  LUCILLE 
and  JIMMY  LUCAS,  Live  Wire  Nonsense; 
THE  SEVEN  COLONIAL  BELLES;  LINA 
ABARBANELL,  the  Famous  Musical-Comedy 
Prima  Donna. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  **  •=-*■« 


Playhouse 
^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Selling   Fast— Our    Line   of  Thirty-Six 

Performances 

Every  Night,   Including  Sunday,  50c  to  $2 

Mats.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,   50c  to  $1.50 

A.  H.  Woods  presents 

"Potash  &  Perlmutter" 

With     BARNEY     BERNARD,     ALEXANDER 
CARR  and  Original  New  York  Company 


CQRJ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Week  Starts   Sunday   Night,    April    11 

Last    Time    Sunday    Night,    April    18 

Selwyn  &  Co.'s  sensational  melodramatic  success 

"UNDER  COVER" 

With    San    Francisco's    favorite 

H.  B.  WARNER 

And    a    Superb    Company 
$1  MATS.  WED.  and  SAT.;  Nights.  25c  to  $2 
Next— Mon.,  April   19,  "THE  CLANSMAN," 
the   World's   Greatest    Motion   Picture. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Oppotit*  Muon 


CARL  McCLILLOUGH  in  His  Famous  Im- 
personations; "AN  EVENT  IN  CLLIBDOM," 
by  the  MORTON-JEWELL  Troupe  of  Jugglers; 
"OUTWITTED."  a  Thrilling  Montana  Drama- 
let,  by  the  RONALD  BRADBURY  PLAYERS; 
"MIXED  DRINKS,"  Singing  and  Dancing 
Novelties,  by  HENNINGS,  LEWIS  and  Com- 
pany; The  Kleine  War  Production  Feanu 
RENELLO  and  SISTER  in  Cycling  A ■:• 
SON  and  DYSO,  English  Comedians. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Glancing  haphazardly  and  yet  hopefully 
over  a  copy  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  we 
are  happy  to  find  that  there  are  about  six 
new  schemes  for  making  this  world  a  better, 
a  happier,  and  a  holier  place.  Any  one  of 
them  is  guaranteed  by  its  patentee  to  do  its 
beneficent  work  of  social  regeneration  in 
about  four  days,  say  by  next  Friday.  Turning 
to  a  popular  monthly  magazine,  we  find  three 
more,  and  one  of  them,  several  pages  long, 
is  of  a  kind  that  mother  would  not  like  us 
to  read.  All  of  them  are  by  women.  The 
one  to  which  we  particularly  refer  says  that 
the  woman  of  the  future  will  select  the  father 
of  her  children,  "not  necessarily  a  husband."* 
She  says  other  things  that  we  are  not  old 
enough  to  understand  nor  rash  enough  to 
print.  She  tells  us  of  women  who  want  to 
gratify  their  "impulses.''  but  who  do  not  want 
to  become  mothers,  and  she  says  that  they 
ought  to  have  freedom  in  such  matters.  Of 
course  they  ought — assuming  that  we  get  the 
lady's  chaste  meaning — and  we  were  not  aware 
that  any  one  was  interfering  with  them.  She 
says  further  that  a  day  will  come  when  there 
will  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  for 
there  will  be  "free  mothers  of  a  free  world." 
All  our  young  women  will  jitney  gayly  down- 
town in  the  morning,  enjoy  eight  or  nine 
hours  of  perfect  freedom  at  the  typewriter, 
and  then  jitney  home  again  and  have  their 
babies  after  office  hours  with  no  nasty  hus- 
bands in  the  way.  There  will  be  lots  of 
fathers,  but  no  husbands.  It  will  be  one 
grand  and  glorious  splurge  of  freedom  and  of 
equal  opportunity  when  those  who  want  to 
have  babies  will  have  them  and  those  who 
don't  won't.  But,  says  the  lady,  holding  up  a 
protesting  hand,  this  is  not  promiscuity. 
Xot  at  all.  It  simply  means  that  women  will 
have  "an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
sexually  whenever  they  see  fit  without  the  in- 
terference and  permission  of  the  church  and 
state."  And  it  seems  that  they  are  actually 
doing  so  already.  Women  today,  says  the  au- 
thor, ''from  the  mansion  to  the  tenement,  are 
acquiring  sex  experience  outside  of  marriage, 
which  accounts  for  the  gTeat  mental  strides 
that  they  have  made  within  the  past  two  de- 
cades." Xow  what  do  you  think  of  that,  and 
we  never  suspecting  it?  But  we  may  confess 
that  we  hare  felt  some  curiosity  about  these 
matters,  and  in  order  to  gratify  we  turned  to 
the  pages  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
which  ought  to  be  well  informed,  but  it  said 
nothing  about  it  there.  We  have  read  assidu- 
lously  all  the  answers  to  correspondents  about 
how  to  cure  little  Johnny  of  telling  fibs  and 
what  to  do  for  little  Mary  for  the  glanders, 
and  all  the  other  profound  problems  that  vex 
the  feminine  heart.  We  remember  one  epistle 
from  an  agonized  mother  (and  wife)  whose 
young  hopeful  had  said  damn  right  out  loud. 
Some  of  these  letters  contain  slight  sugges- 
tions of  impropriety,  but  not  to  amount  to 
anything.  Quite  unsatisfactory,  one  might  say. 
But  all  these  correspondents  seem  to  be  mar- 
ried, at  least  those  of  them  who  have  babies. 
Kor  have  we  ever  seen  any  articles  on  how  to 
identify  father,  which  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect under  a  regime  of  perfect  freedom.  And 
there  is  another  great  newspaper  which  prints 
a  daily  column  on  "What  Women  Are  Doing."' 
W  e  read  that,  too ;  never  miss  a  line  of  it, 
always  hopeful,  always  expectant.  But  always 
disappointed.  From  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion one  would  suppose  that  women  are  doing 
just  the  same  old  things  as  ever,  but  in  rather 
new  ways,  dressing  up  to  resemble  soldiers, 
making  ghastly  presents  for  each  other  and 
for  men.  attending  lectures  for  the  feeble- 
minded, visiting  mediums,  and  showing  up  at 
afternoon  teas  where  forty  different  topics  of 
light  and  leading  are  gracefully  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  forty  consecutive  minutes. 
And  to  think  that  these  palladiums  of  our 
liberties  have  thus  deceived  us  and  that  per- 
haps these  very  women  have  been  "acquiring 
sex  experience  outside  of  marriage"  and  never 
saying  a  word  about  it.  Cunning  little  crea- 
tures. Xo  wonder  Willie  said  damn.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  who  his  father  was. 
Perhaps  his  mother  will  turn  him  up  in  the 
card  index  and  let  us  know  about  this.  And 
then  read  the  latest  book  on  eugenics  and  try 
again.     Expcrjc»tia  docct. 

Xow.  seriously,  what  do  you  think  of  a  lady 
who  will  sign  her  name  to  four  pages  of  this 
sort  of  stulT?-  What  do  you  think  of  a  maga- 
zine that  will  print  it?  Of  a  modernity  that 
inspires  it?  Of  a  public  opinion  that  tolerates 
it?  Is  it  not  enough  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven?  Can  a  cold  and  calculated  debauch- 
ery go  much  further  than  this?  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  a  "free  world"  means  no  more 
than  a  vast  red-light  district,  one  grand  and 
boundless   Barbary  Coast? 


"  "My,  that's  a  pretty  girl  over  there  in  the 
corner.' 

"The  clerk  looked  up  from  his  paper  in  his 
turn.     Then  he  smiled. 

"  T  know  her,'  he  said,     T  know  her  well.' 

*'  "Holy  smoke,  man,'  said  the  lawyer,  'if  you 
know  her.  why  don't  you  go  and  sit  with 
her?' 

"  "I  will.'  the  clerk  answered,  'as  soon  as 
she  pays  her  fare.*  " 


Recently  the  students  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  London,  sang  in  chorus  Lissauer's 
"Hymn  of  Hate,"  in  order  to  hear  -what  the 
so-called  formidable  hymn  sounded  like.  Sir 
Walter  Barrett  conducted  the  choir.  Sir  Hu- 
bert Parry,  tie  British  musician  and  director 
of  the  college,  said  afterward :  "What  do  I 
think  of  the  music?  Well,  the  man  who 
wrote  it  certainly  knew  his  business.  The 
music  carries  out  the  idea  intended,  and  is 
unquestionably  better  than  the  poetry,  and  I 
felt  like  sending  Lissauer  a  telegram  telling 
him  how  much  we  had  enjoyed  his  work  and 
what  infinite  amusement  it  had  afforded  us, 
but  I  did  not  see  how  I  was  going  to  insure 
the  telegram  reaching  him." 


Mary  Garden  will  soon  make  her  reappear- 
ance in  London.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
she  made  a  professional  visit  to  England  and 
sang  for  Queen  Alexandra,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion she  will  not  be  heard  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions,  as  it  is  as  a  concert 
soloist  that  she  is  to  be  reintroduced  to  the 
London  public  Isidore  de  Lara  has  arranged 
to  give  three  special  orchestral  concerts  of 
British  music  during  the  spring,  and  it  is  at 
the  first  of  these,  to  be  held  on  April  27,  that 
the  Scottish-American  prima  donna  is  to  be 
an  assisting  artist.  Sir  Henry  T.  Wood  will 
conduct   the   concert. 


Representative    Martin    B.    Madden,    in    an 
-   in   favor   of  woman   suffrage,   said    in 
Washing 

seems  to  mc  that  the  men  who  oppose 
the  sutfraye  are  selfish.  They  want  to  have 
th(  best  of  everything  without  paying  for  it. 
T*  ey  remind  me  of  the  clerk. 

"A    clerk    and   a    lawyer    were    on    the    way 
:^«%ntown   on   the   trolley   the   other   morning. 
•he    lawyer    looked    up    from    his    paper 
nd  said : 
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COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by   all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Bock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Koute  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French    Bank   Bldg. 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 

Seven  Daily  Trains 

San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
Shortest  Routes — Quickest  Time 

BEST  DINING  CAR 
IN  AMERICA 

Convenient   Connection  at 
Los  Angeles  for  San  Diego 

The  Coaster — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  ("^JST")        7:45  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  1  0:55  p.  m 

Valley  Express — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (S)  1  0:40  a.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:20 


a.  m. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (sSS)  4:40  p.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:55  a.  m. 

Sunset  Limited — 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (^^JoTT1)       5:00  p.  m 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  7:45  a.  m. 


The  Owl- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (sraSJn) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


6:00  p.  m. 
8:45  a.  m. 


The  Lark- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (""sShST')        8:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:45  a.  m. 


Sunset  Express- 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (smSL) 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


9:00  p.m. 
2:20  p.  m. 


Every  Mile  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 

For  Fares  and  Pullman  Berths 
ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— FIRST  IN  SAFETY 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  two  British  sailors  had  secured  tickets 
to  the  dog  show  and  were  gazing  upon  a  Skye 
terrier  which  had  so  much  hair  that  it  looked 
more  like  a  woollen  rug  than  a  dog.  "W'ich 
end  is  'is  'ead,  Bill  ?"  asked  one.  "Blowed 
it  I  know."  was  the  reply.  "But  'ere,  I'll 
stick  a  pin  in  Mm  and  you  look  w'ich  end 
barks." 


The  fussy- 
man  sitting 
expectorated 
immediately 
official  came 
you  allow  sp 
fussy  lady, 
ductor,  "but 
form  if  you 


lady  had  noticed  that  the  rude 
beside   her   on   the   street-car  had 

on   the    floor.      The    fussy    lady 

signaled   the    conductor   and   that 

in  to  see  what  was  wanted.    "Do 

itting  in  this  car?"  demanded  the 

"Well,     no,"     replied    the    con- 

you  can  come  out  on  the  plat- 
want  to,  lady." 


While  a  traveling  man  was  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  samples  to  a  merchant 
in  a  little  backwoods  town  in  Missouri  a  cus- 
tomer came  in  and  bought  a  couple  of  night- 
shirts. Afterwards  a  long,  lank  lumberman, 
with  his  trousers  stuffed  in  his  boots,  said  to 
the  merchant:  "What  was  them  'ere  that 
feller  bot  ?"  "Nightshirts.  Can  I  sell  you  one 
or  two?"  "Naup,  I  reckon  not,"  said  the  Mis- 
sourian.     "I  don't  set  around  much  o'  nights." 


the  directory.  But  without  success.  The  mer- 
chant then  determined  to  complain  to  the 
telephone  company.  As  he  was  writing  the 
letter,  one  Saturday  evening,  the  telephone 
rang  and  the  timid  voice  of  a  young  man 
asked  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  would  marry  him 
at  once.  A  happy  thought  came  to  the  mer- 
chant: "No,  I'm  too  damn  busy  writing  my 
sermon,"   he  replied. 


A  family  of  four,  including  the  grandfather, 
were  coming  up  from  Florida  by  easy  stages, 
and  stopped  over  night  in  Richmond.  The 
old  gentleman  had  reached  the  border  line  of 
dotage  and  had  to  be  pretty  carefully  watched. 
It  happened  that  in  the  room  over  his  some 
water  was  spilled  on  the  floor,  and,  leaking 
through  the  thin  ceiling,  it  dripped  on  the  old 
man's  bed.  When  his  daughter  entered  his 
room  in  the  morning  she  found  her  father 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  just  under  the 
leak,  with  an  umbrella  spread  over  him,  and 
an  expression  of  terror  on  his  face.  "Maria, 
Maria,"  he  whispered  huskily,  "the  Day  of 
Judgment   has  come  !" 


A  well-known  French  traveler,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Fiji,  happened  to  call  on  the  Baron 
James  Rothschild,  and  the  latter,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  information,  pressed  him  for 
matters  of  interest  concerning  that  country. 
After  much  hesitation,  the  visitor  at  length 
remarked  that  what  had  struck  him  most  was 
that  there  were  no  Jews  and  no  pigs  absolutely 
whatever  on  the  island.  "Let  us  go  there  to- 
gether, dear  boy,"  quickly  answered  Sir  James, 
"we  shall  make  a  fortune." 


She  decided  to  become  a  reporter,  so  she 
entered  the  class  of  journalism  at  Kansas  Uni- 
versity. The  instructor  asked  her  what  she 
would  do  if  she  were  assigned  to  get  the  news 
of  a  fire  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  late 
at  night,  after  the  street-cars  had  stopped 
running.  '•Well,"  she  replied,  "I  suppose  I'd 
have  to  call  a  taxi  and  go  to  the  thing,  but, 
personally,  I  don't  think  any  editor  who  is  a 
gentleman  would  make  a  girl  go  to  a  fire  at 
such   a  time  in  the  night." 


Mr.  Worthington  took  his  family  to  a  farm- 
house in  Indiana,  where  quiet  and  rest  seemed 
to  be  assured.  Close  by,  however,  was  a  pig- 
sty, the  presence  of  which  was  indicated  un- 
der certain  wind  conditions.  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton planned  to  go  there  again  this  year,  but 
wrote  the  farmer  that  the  piggery  would  have 
■  to  be  attended  to  before  he  engaged  accom- 
modations. The  farmers  reply  was  brief: 
"Can  accommodate  you  all  right.  There  have 
been    no    hogs    on    the    place    since    you    left." 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  region  where 
the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  have  been  so 
sudden  and  extreme  as  in  California.  In  its 
early  days,  before  its  production  of  grain  was 
equal  to  the  demand,  wages  of  farm-hands 
were  high,  but  as  production  increased  the 
prices  lowered  faster  than  the  rate  of  wages. 
A  fanner  employed  an  industrious  Irishman 
for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month  "and  found" — board,  lodging,  washing, 
and  mending.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  said 
to  his  man  :  "I  can't  afford  to  pay  you  the 
wages  I  have  been  paying.  You  have  saved 
money,  and  I  have  saved  nothing.  At  this 
rate  you  will  soon  own  my  farm."  "Then  I'll 
hire  you  to  work  for  me,"  said  the  other, 
"and  you   can  get  your   farm   back  again." 

A  church  festival  had  been  arranged  by  the 
members  of  a  small  society.  In  making 
preparations  for  the  event  no  one  was  more 
valuable  than  Zeke,  the  colored  coachman 
employed  by  a  wealthy  lady.  He  worked  with 
a  will,  and  as  a  reward  his  mistress  told  him 
he  might  eat  all  he  could.  Zeke  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables. 
A  pretty  maid  tripped  to  his  side.  He  ordered 
ice-cream  and  cake.  The  order  was  soon 
dispatched  and  another  demanded.  Zeke  ate, 
and  ate,  and  ate.  It  required  two  other 
pretty  maids  to  serve  him.  Cake  and  ice- 
cream a  dozen  times,  then  strawberries  and 
cake  were  called  for.  The  assemblage  was 
amazed.  He  actually  consumed  twelve  orders 
of  ice-cream  and  cake,  and  twelve  of  straw- 
berries and  cake.  His  check  was  three  dol- 
lars. He  arose  from  the  table,  turned  to  his 
mistress,  who  stood  near,  and  handed  her  the 
check,  with  the  remark  :  "Dar's  de  bill,  Miss 
Jane  ;  I'se  done  been  eatin'  fo'  de  Lor',  an'  it 
cos'  free  dollahs." 


Josef  Hofmann  tells  of  an  eminent  pianist 
who  was  giving  a  recital,  and  of  a  man  who 
presented  two  tickets  and  was  held  up  by  the 
ticket  taker.  "You  can  not  go  in,"  said  the 
latter,  "you  are  not  in  fit  condition."  "Didn't 
I  pay  for  my  tickets?  Aren't  they  in  order?" 
"They're  perfectly  in  order,  but  the  truth  is 
you're  drunk."  "Drunk!  Drunk!"  said  the 
other,  placing  the  tickets  solemnly  in  his 
pocket.  "Of  course  I'm  drunk.  If  I  weren't 
drunk,  would  I  come  to  a  piano  recital  ?" 


Ke  was  middle-aged  and  untraveled.  For 
forty-five  years  he  had  lived  in  the  country. 
At  last  he  made  a  trip  to  the  city.  There, 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  saw  a  schoolgirl 
go  through  her  gymnastic  exercises  for  the 
amusement  of  the  little  ones  at  home.  After 
gazing  at  her  with  looks  of  interest  and  com- 
passion for  some  time  he  asked  a  boy  who 
was  standing  near  if  she  had  fits.  "No,"  the 
hoy  replied.  "Them's  gymnastics."  "Ah, 
how  sad!"  said  the  man.     "How  long's  she  had 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

And  So  He  Did. 
"I'll  make  the  world  a  brighter  place," 

He  said.     And  so   he  did. 
He  dealt  in  oil  and   gasoline, 

Had    thoughts  beneath   his   lid. 
Into   his   storehouse  soon   he   went 

To    draw    a   can    or    two, 
He  dropped  a  match  by  accident — 

The  world  much   brighter  grew. 

— Harvard   Lampoon. 


In  a  recent  long-drawn  trial  in  New  York 
the  defense  introduced  a  miner  as  a  witness 
and  went  into  a  detailed  inquiry  as  to  his 
exact  whereabouts  for  the  past  ten  years.  It 
was  most  wearisome.  For  a  day  and  a  half 
the  lawyers  asked  this  man  to  tell  his  wan- 
derings year  by  year.  Finally  they  got  down 
to  1911  and  asked  him:  "What  did  you  do 
on  May  16,  1911?"  "I  went  to  Cobalt." 
"How  long  did  you  remain  there?"  "I  have 
been  there  ever  since."  Juror  Number  Nine 
rose  in  his  place  and  said  fervently  :  "Thank 
God !" 


Simple  Subtraction. 
A    wise    young    man    from    Glen  runny 
Came    to    town    to    see    the    shows    funny ; 
He  met  a  swell  dame — 
It's  always  the  same — 
And  at  once  he  wrote  home   for  more  money. 
— Johnsz-Ule    Times. 


An  Episcopal  clergyman,  rector  of  a  fash- 
ionable church  in  one  of  Boston's  most  ex- 
clusive suburbs,  could  not  be  bothered  with  the 
innumerable  telephone  calls  that  fall  to  one 
in  his  profession,  so  he  had  his  name  left  out 
of  the  telephone  book.  A  prominent  mer- 
chant of  the  same  name,  living  in  the  same 
suburb,  was  continually  annoyed  by  requests  to 
officiate  at  funerals  and  baptisms.  He  went  to 
the  rector,  told  his  troubles  in  a  kindly  way. 
and  asked  the  parson  to  have  his  name  put  in 


Mary,  the  Suffragette. 
Sweet  Mary  was  a  suffragette.     She  wouldn't  wear 

a    rat, 
No  puff  adorned   her  classic  dome,  she  scorned  to 

talk  of   hat; 
Soft     lingerie     in      windows     which     made     other 

maidens   pause, 
Gave    her    small    thought,    for    she,    of    course,    was 

wrapped  up  in  the  cause. 
No  diaphanous  hose  for  her,  nor  low-cut  shoes  and 

trim, 
Despite  the  fact  her  ankles  were  both  mighty  neat 

and    slim; 
So,    consequent,    on    rainy   days    no    man    was   ever 

seen 
To    turn    and    rubber    after    her    and    say,    "There 

goes    a   queen." 
She    would    not    kalsomine    her    face    nor    wear    a 

peek-a-boo, 
Tho  I'll  admit  that  Mary  had  of  good  looks  quite 

a  few. 
Such    things    as    teas    and    balls,    of    course,    were 

somewhat  weak  for  her — 
She'd    rather  talk  in    a   cold    hall   all   bundled   in   a 

fur. 
One  day  she  met  this  William  Jones,  with  knowl- 
edge  rather  slight 
Of    woman's    suffrage,    and     he    had    no    grievous 

wrongs   to    right; 
He  dealt  in  hogs  and  cattle,  too,  and  had  a  goodly 

roll. 
But  didn't  know  what  psychic  meant,  nor  could  he 

talk   of   soul. 
Well,    Mary  married  William  and  a  Democrat  he's 

still, 
And    she    (she   has   the   ballot    now)    votes  just    the 

same  as  Bill.  — Livingston    Lance. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hussey  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Evelyn 
Hussey,  to  Paymaster  Graham  Adee,  U.  S.  X. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  Sunday.  April  25,  at 
the  family  residence  on   Steiner   Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ernestine  McXear  and 
Mr.  George  Xickel  took  place  Tuesday  noon  at  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Wooster  Lambert 
of  St.  Louis  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  Miss 
Einnim  McXear  attended  her  sister  as  maid  of 
honor.  The  bridesmaids  were  the  Misses  Helen  Eer- 
theau,  Marian  Crocker,  Ruth  Haskins,  Gertrude 
Thomas.  Helen  Garritt,  and  Beatrice  Nickel.  The 
ushers  were  the  Messrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Robin 
Hayne,  John  Neville,  Herbert  Payne,  George 
Bowles,  and  Archibald  Johnson.  A  reception  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony  was  held  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nickel  will  reside  on  one  of  the 
Xickel    ranches  near    Gilroy. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Olive  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Walter  McLeod  took  place  Monday  afternoon  at 
the  home  on  Washington  Street  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 
t'pon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   McLeod  will  reside  in  Missoula.   Montana. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  and 
Colonel  Daniel  C.  Jackling  took  place  Monday 
evening  at  the  home  on  Broadway  of  the  bride's 
brother-in-law  and  sister.  Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and 
Mrs.  Moffitt,  It  was  a  quiet  affair,  only  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends 
having  been  present.  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  was  her 
sister's  only  attendant.  The  bride  and  groom 
left  for  New  York,  and  upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  will  reside  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  I.  Walton  Thorne  was  hostess  Wednesday 
at  a  bridge-luncheon,  when  a  dozen  friends  en- 
joyed her  hospitality. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  entertained  a  large 
number  of  friends  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  the 
dansant  at  the  California  building. 

Miss  Helen  Johnson  gave  a  dinner  at  her  home 
on  California  Street  Monday  evening,  when  she 
entertained  a  coterie  of  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sherwood  were  host  and 
hostess  Saturday  evening  at  an  informal  dinner  at 
the  Old  Faithful   Inn. 

Mrs.  Lovetl  Langstroth  entertained  a  coterie 
of  friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home 
on  California  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Foss. 

Mrs.  James  Robinson  was  hostess  Wednesday 
at  a  bridge-tea  at  the  Hotel  Normandie. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  gave  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  at  their  home  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Stewart  McXab  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
bridge-tea  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  14,  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Miss  Elise  Osborne  was  hostess  Sunday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  was  hostess  Wednes- 
day at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Oakland  in 
honor  of  her  house  guest,  Mrs.  Charles  Henshaw, 
of  London. 

Mr.  Evans  S.  Pillsbury  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Pacific 
Union  Club  in  honor  of  Admiral  Baron  Sotokichi 
Uriu. 

Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  Sunday  morning  at  a  breakfast  given 
by  Mr.  Raphael  Weill  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Tames  K.  Moffitt  was  hostess  Wednesday 
at  a  tea  at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  George  Doubleday  of  New  York. 

Senator  Tames  D.  Phelan  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  his  country  home 
in    Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sesnon  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Devisadero  Street  in  honor  of 
Commissioner-General  Ernesto  Nathan  of  Italy  and 
Mrs.   Xathan. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Crothers  was  hostess  at  a  re- 
ception and  musicale  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her 
residence  on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening 
at  a  reception  at  their  home  on  Webster  Street. 

The  members  of  the  Marin  County  Golf  and 
Country  Club  entertained  a  large  number  of 
friends  at  a  dance  Saturday  evening.  Among 
those  who  gave  dinners  preceding  the  affair  were 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K_  Armsby.  Mr.  Hugh  Porter, 
and    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Porter  Ashe. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  was  hostess  Tuesday  evening 
at  a  theatre  party  in  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  Mc- 
Kenzie  of  Portland,  who  is  visiting  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel. 

Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  complimentary  to 
Mrs.  Jewett  Adams,  wife  of  the  former  governor 
of  Xevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hamlin  gave  a  recep- 
tion Thursday  at  the  Massachusetts  building  at  the 
Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  were  host  and 
hostess  Sunday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Burlingame 
Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ford's  cousin,  Miss  Ruth 
Haskins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  were  the  com- 
plimented guests  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Miss  Ernestine  McXear  at  her  home  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Major  William  H.  Bertsch.  TL  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bertsch  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Mason  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hyams. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  have 
arrived  from  Hartford.  Connecticut,  and  will  spena 
a  few  weeks  visiting  the  Exposition  and  places  of 
interest  in  California.  They  are  accompanied  by 
their  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor  Bulkeley,  Miss  Anna 
English  of  New  Haven,  and  Mrs.  Bulkeley's  sister, 
Miss  Minnie  Bertram  Houghton  of  this  city,  who 
has  been  spending  the  past  two  years  in  the  EasL 

Mrs.  George  Doubleday  of  New  York  is  visiting 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Dr.  Herbert  C. 
Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt,  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fairbanks  and  her  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Timmins,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Timmins,  U.  S.  X.,  arrived  last  week  from 
the  East  and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  is  the  mother  of  former  Vice- 
President  Charles  Fairbanks.  Lieutenant  Timmins 
is  with  his  ship,  the  L7.   S.   S.  Texas. 

Miss  Barbara  McKenzie  of  Portland  is  visiting 
Miss  Beatrice  Xickel  at  her  home  on  Laguna 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  and  their  children 
have  come  from  Merced  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Le  Boutelier  arrived  re- 
cently from  Xew  York  and  have  since  been  at  the 
Peninsula  Hotel  in  San  Mateo.  Among  others  at 
the  Peninsula  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rumsey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tames 
Watson   Webb,   and   Miss  Eleonora  Sears. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  have  moved 
into  their  new  residence,  39  Seacliff  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee  departed  Tuesday  for 
their  home  in  the  East  after  a  month's  visit  with 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Captain  Edward 
Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Carpenter. 

Miss  Alice  Duval  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Howard 
Duval,  are  visiting  Miss  Phelan  at  her  home  on 
California  Street.  They  have  recently  been  the 
guests  of  Mr.    and   Mrs.   Ward    Barron. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  is  expected  home  shortly  from 
the  East,  where  she  spent  the  Easter  vacation  with 
her   daughter.    Miss    Frances    Lent. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  spent  the  week-end  in  Menlo 
Park  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Aldrich  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Colorado  Springs  after  an  ex- 
tended visit. 

Mr.  Lansing  Tevis  has  returned  from  Texas, 
where  he    has  been   spending  the   past  two  weeks. 

The  Misses  Elizabeth  Oyster,  Charlotte  Turtle, 
and  Marie  Louise  Harrington,  and  Lieutenants 
Cook  and  Rose  spent  the  week-end  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Porter  at  his  home  in  Ross. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  has  gone  East  to  spend  sev- 
eral weeks  with  friends. 

Prince  and  Princess  Kalanianole  of  Hawaii  have 
left  for  their  home  in  the  Islands,  after  a  few 
weeks'  visit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  will  spend 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  having  rented  the 
Tames  Follis  home  for  the  season.  They  will  close 
their  town  house  upon  the  return  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Gertrude,  and  their  son,  Mr.  War- 
ren Clark,  Jr.,  who  are  attending  Eastern  schools. 

Mr.  Frank  Unger  sailed  last  week  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  he  will  spend  the  next  few  weeks. 

Miss    Linda    Bryan    has    returned    from    an    ex- 
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tended  visit  in  the  East.  Miss  Bryan  was  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Florence  Burns,  who  is  her  house 
guest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  have  left  for  the 
East    to   be   absent   several   weeks. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Arabella,  have  returned  from  a  ten  days"  visit  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Grayson  Hinckley  left  Tuesday  for  her 
home  in  Beowawe,  Nevada,  after  a  brief  visit  with 
her    parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Egbert    Stone. 

Mr.  Frank  Miller  is  recovering  from  a  recent 
operation   for   appendicitis. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Andrews  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Marian  Smith,  are  visiting  Colonel  George  K.  Mc- 
Gunnegle  at  Fort  McDowell.  Mrs.  Philip  Sheri- 
dan, daughter  of  Colonel  McGunnegle,  will  be  an 
added  guest  at  the  house  party  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Pilling  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  W.  H.  C.  Eowen  and  Miss 
Gladys  Bowen  at  their  home  at  Yountville  and  are 
now  in  this  city.  Colonel  Bowen  is  on  duty  at 
the  Mexican  border. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Rand,  wife  of  Major  Rand,  is  here 
from  Fort  Douglas,  Arizona,  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Sadler  in  Alameda.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Rand  formerly  lived  at  the  Presidio. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  and 
the  Misses  Eudora  and  Beatrice  Clover  will  come 
to  California  next  month  from  their  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  open  their  country  home  in 
Xapa  County. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Blunt  (retired)  has 
been  a  recent  visitor  at  the  Hotel  Stewart. 

First  Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  is  relieved  from  further  duty  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Major-General  Murray  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Sixty-Fouth  Company,  Coast  Artil- 
lery   Corps,    stationed   at  the    Presidio. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  C.  Morse,  Fourth  Infan- 
try, sailed  Monday  for  Manila  on  the  transport 
Sherman    to   assume   his   duties. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Up- 
ham  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  TJpham,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Alysse  Warner,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Warner  and  Mrs.  Warner  of  this 
city. 

■»*-*- 

The  home  is  Sausalito  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Milner  Rideout  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Rideout,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Frances  Reed,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Campbell. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Johnson,  wrho  was  formerly 
Miss  Marian  Marvin,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  Marvin. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


To  a  Castilian  Song. 
We  held  the  book  together  timidly. 
Whose  antique  music  in  an  alien  tongue 
Once    rose    among    the    dew-drenched    vines    that 
hung 
About  a   high    Castilian   balcony. 
I   felt  the  lute  string's  ecstasy, 

And    while    you    read,    my    love-filled    heart    was 

stung, 
And    throbbed,    as    where    an    ardent    bird    has 
clung 
The  branches  tremble  on  a  blossomed  tree. 
O  lady,   for  whose  sake  the  song  was  made. 
Laid  long  ago  in  some  still  cypress  shade, 
Divided   from   the  man  who  longed  for  thee, 
Here  in  a  land  whose  name  you  never  heard, 
His  song  brought  love  as  April  brings  the  bird. 
And    not   a  breath   divides   my  love    from   me. 

— Sara   Teasdale,  in   the  Censor. 


Love's  Pilgrimage. 
Love  goes  out  to  the  world's  bright  beauty 

Seeking  a  crown   for  her  glowing  hair, 
Wrought  in  the  gold   of  her  deepest  dreaming. 

Jeweled   with   the   lights  that  are   burning  there. 

Love  goes  out  to   the  world's  high   music 
Seeking  a   song  for  her  lips  to  sing, 

Turned  lo  the  lilt  of  her  heart's  rapt  measure, 
Timed  to  the  beat  of  her  snow-white  wing. 

Love  goes  out  on  her  futile  questing 

Roaming    the    ways    where    the    world    is   young; 
Love  goes    far   and   her   heart  grows  weary 

Seeking  the  crown  and  the  song  unsung. 

Love  comes  back  from  the  great  world's  wonder 
Finding  them  both  where  she  passed  them  by — 

Crown  of  gold  on  a  child's  sweet   forehead,. 
Song  of  her  heart  in  a  child's  low  cry. 

— Scudder  Middleton,  in  Smart  Set. 


"Would  you  call  theirs  a  eugenic  mar- 
riage?" "I  think  so.  I  understand  he  has  a 
healthy  income." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


New  "Wagnerian  Soprano 
Xew  York  has  a  new  Wagnerian  soprano, 
one  worthy  in  every  way  to  uphold  the  best 
traditions  of  Wagnerian  opera.  This  singer 
is  Melaine  Kurt,  w-ho  recently  made  her 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  House. 
Critics  speak  of  her  "marvelous,  voice,  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  a  temperament  that  she 
holds  well  under  control."  She  first  sang  in 
Lubeck,  then  in  Leipsic,  in  Brunswick,  and 
finally  was  engaged  for  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera.  For  two  years  she  sang  at  the  Char- 
lottenburg  Opernhaus — and  seven  times  she 
has  sung  her  favorite  part,  Kundxy,  at  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  in  London  with  great 
success. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


Stockholders'  liability  suits  aggregating 
$37,500  have  been  filed  in  the  superior  court 
by  Edwin  Schwab  and  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  against  J.  H.  Welsford  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
an  English  corporation  which  it  is  averred 
owned  half  the  stock  of  Bates  &  Chesebrough, 
the  defunct  shipping  concern.  Schwab  asks 
for  a  judgment  of  $25,000  as  the  assignee  of 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker.  The  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  sues  as  executor  of  the  estate 
of  A.  Chesebrough,  father  of  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  defunct  corporation. 


P.  H.  McCarthy  has  become  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council  he  was  asked  to  be- 
come a  candidate  through  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  and  the  former  mayor  accepted. 
McCarthy  declared  it  was  against  his  personal 
wishes  to  run  for  mayor,  but  he  would  accept 
the  candidacy  for  the  union  men. 


Convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  by 
using  the  business  name  of  H.  Heskine  and  ob- 
taining credit  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  H.  Sil- 
verman and  "Abe  Pollak  have  been  sentenced 
to  serve  three  years  each  in  San  Quentin. 
Silverman  and  Pollak  obtained  offices  and  by 
using  letterheads  of  H.  Heskine,  the  name  of 
an  Eastern  millionaire,  obtained  goods  to  the 
value  of  $20,000  on  credit.  The  labels  were 
taken  from  goods  obtained  in  this  manner  and 
sold  to  local  business  houses. 


The  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
has  filed  a  claim  of  $33,257.90  against  the  es- 
tate of  Beach  Thompson,  late  president  of  the 
Menlo  Country  Club,  in  Redwood  City.  The 
amount  is  money  due  on  a  promissory  note. 
The  estate  is  now  being  probated  in  the  su- 
perior court  of  San  Mateo  County. 


The  exchange  of  transfers  between  the  mu- 
nicipal street  railway  on  Stockton  Street  and 
the  United  Railroads  on  Fourth  Street,  au- 
thorized by  resolution  of  the  supervisors,  has 
become  a  law  without  action  by  Mayor  Rolph. 
The  ordinance  was  passed  at  the  insistance  of 
merchants  on  Stockton  Street,  who  asked  that 
the  municipal  line  be  extended  by  transfers  to 
the  Third  and  Townsend  depot. 


Twenty-seven  wagonloads  of  undersized 
milk  bottles,  short-weight  scales,  milk  cans 
that  defrauded  the  purchaser,  have  been  taken 
out  on  barges  and  dumped  into  the  ocean. 
The  collection  of  stuff  disposed  of  com- 
prised almost  every  device  known  for  cheat- 
ing the   consumer. 


Mrs.  Racine  McRoskey,  poet  and  author, 
died  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  last  Monday 
after  several  months'  illness.  She  was  prob- 
ably best  known  by  her  poems,  which  have 
been  printed  under  the  title  of  "Grist  o' 
Dreams."  Second  in  her  list  of  literary  pro- 
ductions is  her  book  on  "California  Missions." 


Norman  M.  Halcombe  left  on  Thursday  for 
England  to  join  the  Royal  British  Engineer 
Corps.  On  Wednesday  night  he  was  given  a 
dinner  at  the  Press  Club.  He  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  engineering  firm  of  Halcombe, 
Flanders  &  Read,  and  is  well  known  on  the 
Pacific   Coast  as   a  mining  and   civil  engineer. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
took  place  on  April  1,  at  the  Crocker  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  John  Lawson  and  Wallace 
Bradford  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  on 
the  board.  

While  postal  receipts  at  other  large  cities 
of  the  country  are  reported  to  be  lagging  far 
behind  those  of  last  year,  the  San  Francisco 
postoffice  income  shows  a  substantial  increase 
month  by  month  over  1914.  The  treasurer 
reported  to  Postmaster  Fay  that  the  receipts 
for  March  amounted  to  $288,151.34.  In 
March,    1914,   the  receipts  were  $167,964.94. 


Edward  Bennett  of  Chicago,  who  designed 
the  plan  of  the  Exposition  grounds  and  build- 
ings, was  the  guest  at  a  luncheon  given  on 
Monday  by  William  H.  Crocker  at  the  Pacific 
Union  Club.  

Peter  D.  Martin,  son  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin and  brother  of  Walter  S.  Martin  and 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  died  in  Santa  Barbara  on 
April  3,  after  an  illness  of  several  years'  dura- 
tion. The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  last 
from  Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  California  and 
Stockton    Streets. 


Harold  Howard,  son  of  Charles  Webb  How- 
ard, late  president  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  has  been  sent  to  Napa  asylum  for 
the  insane.  The  case  was  brought  up  before 
the  lunacy  commission  and  the  decision  was 
rendered  after  a  hearing  in  Superior  Judge 
Van   Nostrand's  court. 


ciety  has  been  elected.  For  fifteen  years  the 
Bergerot  faction  has  held  sway,  and  now  the 
only  members  of  the  "regular"  ticket  re- 
elected are  Constant  Auger  and  Charles 
Carpy,  the  latter  now  president  of  the  society. 


The  universal  polo  committee,  at  the  last 
executive  meeting,  decided  that  two  of  the 
games  each  week  which  have  been  scheduled 
to  be  played  on  the  San  Mateo  and  Burlingame 
fields,  would  be  played  at  the  Exposition 
grounds  instead,  thus  giving  the  people  of 
this  city  an  opportunity  of  seeing  five  games 
a  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  polo  tour- 
nament.   

The  will  of  Antoine  Borel,  Swiss  consul 
and  banker  of  San  Francisco,  who  died  re- 
cently in  Switzerland,  was  filed  for  probate 
on  Wednesday  in  Redwood  City.  The  bulk 
of  his  fortune  remains  in  trust.  To  his  widow 
the  sum  of  $200,000  is  bequeathed  outright. 
To  each  of  his  six  children  are  left  $50,000. 
The  employees  of  his  banking  house  in  this 
city  are  each  left  a  sum  equivalent  to  one 
year's  salary.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  is 
to  be  created  into  a  trust  fund,  out  of  which 
the  widow  is  to  receive  one-half  of  the  in- 
come and  the  children  the  other  half  during 
their  lifetime.  John  Henry  Meyer,  a  partner, 
John  Freuler  of  the  Borel  banking  firm,  and 
Antoine    Borel,   Jr.,    are   named    as    executors. 


Money  for  the  proposed  boulevard  which 
will  connect  the  Presidio  and  Lincoln  Park 
was  made  available  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties by  the  directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  on  Wednesday.  The  amount  avail- 
able is  $56,000  and  will  give  the  city  an  auto- 
mobile boulevard  along  the  crest  of  the  hills 
overlooking  the  Golden  Gate.  This  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  by  the  Exposi- 
tion directors  at  the  outset  of  the  Exposition. 


Mrs.  Lansing  B.  Mizner,  a  pioneer  of  San 
Francisco,  and  for  years  one  of  its  social 
leaders,  has  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  Addison  Mizner,  at  Port  Washington, 
Long  Island.  She  was  aged  seventy-nine 
years.  She  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1853 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Wat- 
son. In  1856  she  married  Lansing  B.  Miz- 
ner. In  1864  the  couple  went  to  Eenicia  and 
remained  until  Mizner  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  for  a  number  of  years 
served  as  minister  to  several  of  the  Central 
American  states,  and  then  returned  to  Be- 
nicia.  Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States 
Mrs.  Mizner  resided  in  San  Francisco  until 
her  departure  for  the  East  three  years  ago  to 
take  up  her  home  with  her  son.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  six  sons,  Lansing,  Edgar,  and  Dr. 
William  Mizner  of  San  Francisco  ;  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Mizner  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Addison 
A.  and  Wilson  Mizner  of  New  York,  and  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Chase  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

—•■»■ 

NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  Italian  steamer  Vega  has  arrived  with 
its  hold  stored  with  many  of  the  most  costly 
and  precious  art  works  of  the  Old  World, 
brought  as  part  of  the  Italian  exhibit.  The 
vessel  had  aboard  Commander  Carlos  Or- 
ricchio,  special  envoy  from  the  Italian  minis- 
ter of  marine.  She  was  in  command  of  Cap- 
tain G.  de  Pirro,  specially  appointed  for  the 
voyage  by  the  Italian  government.  The  cargo 
consists  of  23,083  cases  of  merchandise. 
Unloading  is  under  way. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  New  Jersey's 
dedication  was  held  in  the  open  air  in  front 
of  the  state  building,  which  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  old  Hessian  barracks,  occupied  at  one 
time  by  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Thomas  V.  Cator  made  the  dedicatory 
speech.  Historically  the  contents  of  the 
building   are   unusually   interesting. 


evening  of  the  same  day  at  a  reception  given 
by    the    Massachusetts    Society    in    California. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Bolivia  opened  its 
pavilion  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  D.  O. 
Lively,  R.  B.  Hale,  and  others  spoke  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  part  played  by  Bolivia  in  the 
gathering  of  the  nations  in  San  Francisco. 
Commissioner-General  Manuel  V.  Ballivian  of 
Bolivia  responded  in  the  name  of  his  country. 
The  building  is  built  in  a  typical  Bolivian 
style,  adapted  from  the  Spanish,  with  galleries 
opening  on  a  patio.  The  doors  are  replicas  ot 
the  portals  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  San 
Lorenzo    in    Bolivia. 


On  Monday  Henry  Bruere,  city  chamber- 
lain of  New  York  and  personal  representative 
of  Mayor  Mitchel,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  banquet  given  in  the  New  York  State  build- 
ing by  the  New  York  commissioners. 


The  Exposition  management  on  Monday 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  200  members 
of  the  corps  of  guards  who  have  patrolled  the 
grounds  since  the  opening  day.  The  guide 
service,  which  at  one  time  numbered  sixty 
men,  has  been  done  away  with  completely.  It 
is  the  plan  of  the  officials  also  shortly  to  do 
away  with  the  escort  of  honor  which  has  been 
doing  service  in  connection  with  processions 
-and    dedications.        

In  the  Hawaiian  pavilion  is  to  be  seen  an 
interesting  collection  of  grotesque-shaped  and 
bright-hued  fish  from  tropical  waters.  By  the 
next  steamer  from  the  Islands  another  con- 
signment is  expected,  among  them  an  octopus. 
Moving  pictures  of  the  beauties  of  Hawaii 
and  a  stringed  orchestra  rendering  native  airs 
also  add  to  the  attractions  of  this  building. 


ALFRED  J,  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING  and  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Eitl  mites — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 
• Cansultint  Enciaur  f»r  J.  E.  Krajfl  &  Sons,  Arehittcti. 


men,  reproduced  in  terra  cotta,  after  the 
original  by  Professor  Molin,  which  stands  in 
the  public  square  in  Stockholm. 


Four  Gobelin  tapestries,  known  as  the  Cario- 
lanus  set  and  named  from  the  theme  of  one 
of  them,  have  been  loaned  by  Mrs.  Phcebe 
Hearst  and  are  on  display  in  the  great  cen- 
tral gallery  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  These 
tapestries,  valued  at  $150,000,  were  woven  in 
Paris  in  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. They  are  the  works  of  Francis  Van  den 
Planco,  who  was  summoned  from  Flanders  by 
Henry  IV.  They  were  presented  by  Louis 
XIII  to  Cardinal  Berbenini  when  papal  legate 
at  the  French  court,  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
and  of  their  place  and  origin  they  are  among 
the  most  historically  important  textile  paint- 
ings in  existence. 


The  ticket  pledged  to  support  Raphael  Weill 
for  president   of  the   French    Benevolent   So- 


The  French  pavilion  has  been  dedicated  with 
ceremonies  that  were  purposely  simple.  Com- 
missioner-General Alfred  Tirman  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  French  republic,  and  an  official 
of  the  Exposition  presented  the  customary 
bronze  plaque  to  commemorate  France's  par- 
ticipation. The  pavilion  and  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding it  form  a  reproduction  of  the  Palais 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
hibits, which  are  now  en  route  on  the  steamer 
Jason,  represent  the  products  of  1400  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  objects  of  art  from  such 
collections  as  those  of  Lafayette  and  Rocham- 
beau.  

On  Tuesday  New  York  City  dedicated  its 
building,  which  is  devoted  to  exploiting  that 
city's  manner  of  meeting  problems  of  social 
economy  and  municipal  management  in  all 
their  details.  All  the  city's  enterprises  are 
shown  by  working  models,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded schools,  hospitals,  tenement  houses, 
theatres,  subways,  sewer  systems,  and  police 
and   fire    methods. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hamlin  of  the  Massachu- 
setts board  of  Exposition  managers  arrived  in 
town  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  she  was  the 
complimented  guest  at  a  luncheon,  and  in  the 


The  "jitney  concert"  has  come  to  a  sud- 
den end.  No  longer  is  the  public  asked  to  pay 
five  cents  for  the  privilege  of  a  seat  at  the 
open-air  band  concerts.  Listeners  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  make  it  profitable  refused 
to  enter  the  inclosure  containing  the  seats, 
and  now  all   seats   are  free. 


The  South  Gardens  of  the  Exposition  are 
a  mass  of  yellow  tulips.  The  season  for  daf- 
fodils quickly  departed  and  almost  overnight 
the  nine-acre  garden  was  transformed  into 
tulip  beds  in  full  bloom.  Throughout  the  life 
of  the  Exposition  the  gardens  will  be  kept  in 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  with  flowers  in  full 
bloom   all  the  time. 


With  appropriate  ceremonies  Lassen  County 
dedicated  last  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Charlotte  C. 
Cahlan,  chairman  of  the  Lassen  County 
auxiliary  of  the  woman's  board  and  a  pioneer 
of   the   county,    presided. 


In  the  Transportation  building  is  an  ex- 
hibit assembled  by  the  Alaska  Cruise  Club, 
showing  baskets  made  by  Alaska  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments 
made  by  the  aborigines.  This  display,  loaned 
under  bond  by  various  collectors,  contains 
some  of  the  most  valuable  curios  to  be  found 
in  the  West,  as  well  as  articles  collected  dur- 
ing many  years  of  travel  by  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hart,  who  presides  at  the  booth. 


In  the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries  Den- 
mark has  on  display  examples  of  her  products 
in  the  way  of  porcelain  and  silverware  which 
far  surpass  her  exhibits  of  this  kind  at  pre- 
vious exhibitions.  Famous  Danish  artists 
have  contributed  to  the  collection  of  vases 
and  plaques.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
this    display    is    a    statue    of    two    Herculean 


"Young     Fetherhedde     has     gone     insane.' 
'How  did  they  find  it  out?" — Judge. 


Have  you  dined  in  the 

Palm  Court 

PALACE  HOTEL? 

Most  beautiful  Dining-Room 
in  the  World 


Fairmont  Hotel  under  same 
management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Elevator  at  Post  Street  En- 
trance or  through 
Hotel  Lobby. 


—Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles — and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.  m. 

Santa  ]'•_■     I  Sao  Francisco.  673  Market  Si..  Phone  Keiroy  315 
City  Offices  I  Oakland.  1218  Bcoadxay.  Phone  Lakeside  425 
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Pears' 

Tbe  public's  choi  e  since  1789. 

''Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  be  cried. 

''No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  So  ap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.     S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Cbiyo  Maru Saturday.  May  1,1915 

3.  -    Tenyo   Maru Saturday.   May  22,1915 

S*.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon   accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Saturday,  June  5,  1915 

*S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru ....  Saturday,  June  19,1915 
'Calls  at  Manila. 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  Xo.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  i  Hiogo).  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma 
nila,  India,  etc  So  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
625  Market  St  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


HONOLULU 

SI  lO.  1st  class,  round  trip  rfive  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco  ■.  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  American 
steamers  (10.000  ton  displ.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE 
sail  to  Hawaii  APRIL  13  and  every  two 
weeks.  You  can  make  this  trip  in  16  days 
from  San  Francisco,  giving  five  days  on  the 
Islands.  Sydney,  19  day*  from  San  Francisco. 
$337.50  round  trip  first  class.  $225  second 
class. 

Send  for  folder. 
Sydney  Short  Line,  673  Market  St., San  Franciico 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 


MEANS 


SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

a 
THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


"Tippler  reminds  me  of  a  moving  picture." 
''How  ?*'  "Coming  home  from  the  club  in 
seven   reels." — New   York  Sun, 

jack — Sent  back  your  letter  unopened,   eh ! 
Why  did  she  do  that?     Tom — She  said  the 
!  postman   who   delivered    it   kicked   her   dog. — 
Boston  Globe. 

"I  can  not  understand  why  the  Lord  took 
i  my  other  husband  and  sent  me  you!"  "Sorry 
!  for  him  and  had  it  in  for  me,  I  reckon." — 
I  Houston   Post. 

She — Isn't   it   strange   that   the  length   of   a 
man's  arm  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
girl's  waist;     He — Let's  get  a  string  and  see.  | 
]  — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Home  is  what  you  make  it,"  observed  Mr. 
i  Wombat,   ponderously.     Mrs.   Wombat  was  in  I 
a    half-doze.      "I    make    it   no    trumps,"    mur-  | 
!  mured  she. — Puck. 

"I  hear  that  as  a  husband  he  has  exceeded 
all  expectations."  "Well,  his  wife's  friends 
and  her  people  didn't  expect  very  much." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Don't  you  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
dance  the  tango?"  "'I  should  say  so,  with 
such  a  large  number  of  later  dances  to  be 
learned." — Washington   Post. 

"He  never  spanks  his  son,  does  he?"  "No  ." 
he's  an  efficiency  crank."  "What's  that  got 
to  do  with  it  ?"  "He  says  the  upward  stroke 
is  lost  motion." — Dallas  News. 

"What  is  your  position  on  this  question?" 
asked  the  constituent.  The  congressman 
thought  a  minute  and  then  replied:  "Very 
uncomfortable." — Washington    Star. 

"Shall  I  announce  that  I  am  in  the  race  for 
Congress?"  "Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  merely  state  that  you 'are  a  candidate, 
my  boy." — Topeka  Journal. 

Ned — Do  you  believe  in  the  language  of 
flowers?  Ted — To  be  sure.  The  last  ones  I 
sent  Miss  Charmer  tell  me  I'll  have  to  do 
without  smoking  for  a  month. — Town   Topics. 

First  Boy — My  father's  been  everywhere. 
Second  Boy — Has  he  been  to  heaven?  First 
Boy — Well,  no.  But  he's  been  to  even  place 
of  more  than  five  thousand  population. — Life. 

"Daughter,  I  saw  you  last  night."  "Yes, 
ma."  "What  induced  you  to  give  that  young 
man  a  kiss?"  "Well,  he  had  listened  to  my 
singing  patiently  for  an  hour." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Why  did  you  quarrel  with  your  husband  ?" 
"He  said  I  was  positively  ugly.  He  did  not 
use  those  exact  words,  but  he  said  that  if  I 
was  to  murder  any  one  I  would  be  found 
guilty." — Houston  Post. 

"I    read    out    to    my    wife    a    headline    this 

morning      about      the      Ottoman      massacre." 

"Wasn't  she  horrified?"     "Not  she.     Thought 

it   was  a  cut-rate  bargain  sale  in  a   furniture 

■  store." — Baltimore    American. 

Jones — Are   you   serious   in   your   attentions 
to  Miss  Hulks?     Bones — Rather!     Her  father  - 
j  did  me  out  of  $40,000  on  the  stock  exchange  , 
,  last  month,  and  I'll  get  that  back  if  I  have  to 
I  marry  the  whole  family  for  it. — Stray  Stories. 

"The    high    cost   of   living    is    something   to  , 

I  think    about    these    days."      "Yes,"    answered  i 

Mr.   Meekton.      "I   understand   that   Henrietta 

pays   almost   as   much    for   my  breakfast   food 

as    she    does    for    dog    biscuit." — Washington 

;  Star. 

The  cultured  young  woman  from  Boston 
was  trying  to  make  conversation.  "Do  you 
care  for  Crabbe's  Tales  ?"  she  asked.  "I 
never   ate   any,"   replied   the  breezy  girl  from 

j  Chicago,    "but    I'm    just    dead    stuck    on    lob- 

1  sters  !" — Judge. 

"1    must    say    these    are    fine    biscuits  !*'    ex- 
:  claimed  the  young  husband.     "How  could  you 
say    those    are    fine    biscuits?"    inquired    the 
young   wife's    mother   in    a   private   interview.   , 
"I   didn't   say  they   were   fine.     I   merely  said  1 
I  must  say  so." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Just  wait  till  1916 !"  said  the  man  who 
has  sudden  spells  of  enthusiasm.  "What'll 
happen  then  ?"  "Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
suppose  we'll  have  a  few  brief  months  of  ex- 
hilaration and  then  we'll  settle  down  and  wait 
for    1920." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs,  Torkins. 
"what  is  the  initiative  and  referendum?" 
"Why,  it  would  take  me  half  an  hour  to  ex- 
plain it."  "Well,  maybe  you  won't  have  to 
explain  it  all.  But  baby  is  so  restless,  and  he 
always  quiets  down  when  you  get  to  talking." 
— Washington  Star. 

"That  heiress  seemed  much  agitated  when 
she  met  you.  Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
entered  her  life  before  in  some  romantic 
way?"  "Nothing  particularly  romantic,"  said 
the  newcomer  at  the  summer  resort.  "I  col- 
lect the  payments  on  that  heiress's  piano." — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

"In  many  ways."  observed  Mrs.  Cityflat,  who 
was  visiting  a  friend  in  the  country,  "I  find 
that  a  horse  is  much  like  a  man."  "Wall,  I 
dunno,"  answered  Farmer  Squash,   as  he  ap- 


plied a  match  to   his  corncob  pipe.      "I   have      before     th' 
found  them   quite  different  in   some   respects.   \  Traveler. 
For  instance,  a  horse  is  worth  more  after  he's 
broke." — Judge. 

"There  is  no  sadder  sight  to  me,"  said  the 
Socialist  orator,  "than  the  laborer's  empty 
dinner-pail."  "Shure !"  said  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  "thot  all  depinds  on  whether  it's  impty  \  Star. 


noon     hour     or     after." — Boston 


"But  riches  do  not  bring  happiness  !"  pro- 
tested the  lover.  "I  know  that"  replied  the 
sweet  young  thing:  "but  riches  will  buy  an 
automobile,  and  if  you  have  an  automobile. 
you    can    go    after    happiness." — Kansas    City 
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The  Water  Bond  Election. 

The  Argonaut  will  vote  for  the  water  bonds  because  it 
believes  purchase  of  the  Spring-  Valley  system  to  be 
the  one  practicable  means  of  securing  an  adequate 
water  supply  within  a  reasonable  time.  Very  consider- 
able parts  of  San  Francisco  have  either  very  limited 
and  inadequate  water  service  or  none  at  all.  The  city 
is  being  retarded  in  its  growth,  to  its  permanent  dis- 
advantage, since  what  it  loses  goes  to  the  upbuilding 
of  rival  communities.  The  Spring  Valley  Company 
can  not  or  will  not  make  extensions  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  city.  If  we  wait  upon  Hetch  Hetchy 
most  of  us  will  grow  gray  before  relief  comes ;  and 
many  of  us  will  be  beyond  the  need  of  caring  anything 
about  it.  Furthermore  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  is  an 
extravagant  one,  certain  to  become  an  incubus  in  its 
great  cost  and  probably  a  scandal  in  its  ultimate 
achievement.  With  the  Spring  Valley  system  in  hand. 
San  Francisco  will  quickly  see  the  wisdom  of  post- 
poning Hetch  Hetchy  to  what  Uncle  Calvin  Fargo  used 
to  call  "the  dim-demn  future." 

Let  us  add,  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  that  we  do  not  re- 


gard the  project  or  purchase  as  ideal.  We  can  not 
be  convinced  that  it  is  San  Francisco's  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  water  situation.  But  under  all  the 
circumstances  it  appears  to  be  the  best  practicable 
course.    Therefore  the  Argonaut  will  vote  for  the  bonds. 


Vocational  Training 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  President  Wheeler's  discourage- 
ment of  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  misreported  by  newspapers  ill-equipped  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligent  news.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  vocational  training  tends  to  emphasize  the 
spirit  of  caste  by  assuming  a  sort  of  occupational  pre- 
destination, and  that  the  boy  who  has  been  specifically 
taught  to  use  his  hands  is  likely  to  suppose  that  he  must 
never  use  anything  but  his  hands. 

Xow  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  in  our  public  schools  will  eventually 
get  their  living  with  their  hands.  We  may  even 
shrewdly  suspect  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  nature 
wishes  them  to  get  their  living,  and  a  very  good  way, 
too.  Therefore  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  we  shall 
teach  these  boys  what  will  be  useful  to  them  or  what 
will  be  useless  to  them,  whether  we  shall  train  them 
for  what  they  will  have  to  do  or  for  what  they  will  not 
have  to  do.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  caste,  but  of  common 
sense. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  by  excluding  vocational 
training  we  should  be  doing  the  very  thing  that  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  urges  us  not  to  do.  We  should  actually 
affix  a  caste  label  to  manual  work.  We  should  be  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  curriculum  because  it  was  an  indi- 
cation of  social  inferiority.  In  effect  we  should  be 
saying  to  every  pupil  that  he  is  not  being  taught  to  use 
his  hands  or  to  develop  his  business  instincts  for  fear 
that  he  shall  receive  a  bent  in  so  undesirable  a  direc- 
tion. We  should  be  asserting  the  principle  that  the 
ideal  of  life  is  a  learned  or  professional  career  and  that 
while  there  must  be  some  unfortunates  who  will  neces- 
sarily fall  short  of  that  ideal  it  would  be  unjust  to  pre- 
determine their  misfortune  by  a  special  training.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  educationally 
mischievous  than  an  authoritative  inference  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  are  thus  to  be  graded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  already  too  many  boys 
w-hose  minds  have  been  poisoned  by  ideas  of  what  may 
be  called-  a  mental  aristocracy  and  who  are  disposed  to 
think  it  better  to  be  an  "educated"  grafter  or  to  starve 
in  some  profession  than  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  artisan 
or  the  farmer.  If  there  is  to  be  any  one  who  should 
be  gently  discouraged  it  is  the  professional  aspirant. 
If  there  is  any  one  to  be  quite  heartily  encouraged,  and 
rewarded,  and  taught,  it  is  the  boy  who  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  career  of  the  artisan  and  the  farmer.  So 
far  from  the  so-called  higher  education  being  applied 
to  all  alike,  it  would  be  far  more  intelligent  to  require 
that  all  pupils  shall  take  a  vocational  course.  And  to- 
day there  are  a  good  many  professional  men  who  wish 
that  they  had  been  given  the  ability  to  do  something 
useful  or  to  make  something  useful  instead  of  being 
mere  drones  and  cumberers  of  the  ground. 


The  Exposition  and  the  Devil. 
The  Rev.  G.  E.  Burlingame  might  employ  his  ora- 
torical powers  and  the  franchise  of  his  pulpit  to  some 
better  purpose  than  a  denunciation  of  a  Sunday  visit 
to  the  Exposition.  One  might  suppose  that  there  were 
enough  crying  evils  in  our  midst  to  provide  a  text  for 
a  Sunday  discourse  without  discouraging  an  intelligent 
form  of  daylight  recreation  that  is  forbidden  to  the 
vast  majority  of  people  except  on  the  one  day  that  Air. 
Burlingame  thinks  should  be  devoted  to  "home-keeping 
and  Bible-reading."  And  it  may  be  said  further  for 
Mr.  Burlingame's  edification  that  the  time  has  now 
passed  when  the  public  could  be  perturbed  by  disquisi- 
tions on  a  "tempter"  who  comes  "arrayed  in  the  splen- 
did trappings  of  light"  for  no  better  purpose  than  to 


cause  us  to  lose  our  souls  by  a  Sunday  trip  to  the 
Fair.  This  sort  of  thing  may  pass  current  with  chil- 
dren and  savages,  who  like  fairy  tales,  but  with  no  one 
else.  The  ministers  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Exposition  authorities  to  attend  a  service  within  the 
grounds  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  common  sense. 
And  we  may  commiserate  with  Mr.  Burlingame  on  his 
lack  of  common  sense. 

\\  ith  such  object  lessons  before  us — and  they  are 
numerous — we  need  not  theorize  very  deeply  on  the 
causes  for  the  decline  of  church  influence.  The  day 
of  religious  authority  has  gone  forever,  but  there  are 
so  many  churches  that  are  unaware  of  this.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame knows  exactly  as  much  about  the  law  of  God 
and  about  the  Devil  as  the  rest  of  us — no  more  and  no 
less.  He  has  no  sources  of  information  from  which 
the  humblest  of  us  are  debarred.  If  we  are  still  some 
way  from  democracy  in  politics  we  have  at  least  at- 
tained to  a  democracy  in  religion,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  exclusive  service  in  such  matters  as  these. 
And  as  a  result  most  intelligent  people  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  highest  religious  duty  of  man 
is  to  comport  himself  decently  toward  his  fellowman 
and  to  encourage  within  himself  a  love  of  beautiful  and 
virtuous  things.  And  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  a 
Sunday  visit  to  the  Exposition  may  not  be  a  substantial 
means  to  this  end,  even  though  it  may  divert  a  half- 
dollar  from  the  collection  plate.  And  most  intelligent 
people  have  also  reached  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
it  is  religiously  wrong  to  do  on  a  Sunday,  it  is  re- 
ligiously wrong  to  do  on  a  Monday.  At  least  one 
would  judge  so  from  the  Sunday  throngs  at  the  Fair, 
throngs  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  hard-working 
people  who  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  one  and  only 
day  at  their  disposal. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  churches  if  they 
would  realize  that  their  ministrations  are  to  a  world 
neither  of  saints  nor  devils,  but  of  human  beings  whose 
right  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  and  to  enjoy  beautiful 
things,  even  though  those  beautiful  things  should  break 
the  Sabbath  by  being  beautiful  all  the  week  round.  If 
Mr.  Burlingame  seriously  thinks  that  a  "stroll  through 
the  grounds"  of  the  Fair  on  a  Sunday  is  a  sin,  then  we 
can  only  wish  for  him  a  more  liberal  theology,  which  is 
well  within  his  reach,  rather  than  a  greater  measure  of 
common  sense,  which  perhaps  is  beyond  his  reach. 


The  American  Note. 

The  American  protest  against  the  British  blockade  is 
a  long  and  formidable  document,  albeit  a  singularly- 
adroit  one.  And  as  the  pressure  of  modern  life  usually 
forbids  the  reading  of  long  and  formidable  political 
documents  it  may  be  useful  to  furnish  a  digest  of  its 
principal  points. 

They  are  four  in  number  and  they  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  three  acquiescences  and  of  one  denial.  The 
British  claim  to  have  established  a  legal  and  effective 
blockade  of  the  German  coast  is  admitted.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  Great  Britain  has  a  right  under  the 
rules  of  war  to  arrest  all  ships  approaching  the  German 
coast  by  direct  route  as  well  as  all  ships  leaving  Ger- 
man ports.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that  Great  Britain 
may  seize  all  contraband  goods  destined  for  Germany, 
whether  by  way  of  ( ierman  ports  or  by  way  of  neutral 
ports. 

The  point  at  issue  is  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
seize  non-contraband  goods  consigned  to  neutral  coun- 
tries and  under  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  may  be 
intended   ultimately   for   Germany.     Obviously   such   a 
practice  is  open  to  grave  abuses.    Under  a  rule  of  this 
kind  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  off  the  whole  Atlantic 
import  trade  of  Holland,  for  example,  or  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  since  it  is  practically  impossible 
that  such  trade  will  not  eventually  find   its   w, 
Germany.    It  could  easily  be  turned  into  a  bl 
only  of  the  country  at  war,  but  also  of  net 
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tries.  Holland  and  Scandinavia  could  be  practically 
starved  and  ruined  under  the  rigid  application  of  such 
a  practice  as  this,  where  surmise  and  suspicion  are 
allowed  to  be  the  determining  factors. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  precedents  that  compli- 
cate the  situation.  In  the  well-known  Bermuda  case 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that,  "A 
transportation  from  one  point  to  another  remains  con- 
tinuous so  long  as  intent  remains  unchanged,  no  matter 
what  stoppages  or  transshipments  intervene."  On  the 
other  hand  Lawrence,  a  great  writer  on  international 
law,  says :  "If  a  belligerent  may  capture  a  neutral 
vessel  honestly  intended  for  a  neutral  port  and  con- 
demn her  cargo  because  he  vaguely  suspects  it  will  be 
transferred  to  some  vessel  unknown  to  him  and  also 
sent  ou  to  some  hostile  destination  also  unknown  to  him, 
a  new  disability  has  been  imposed  upon  neutral  com- 
merce." 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  give  an  exaggerated  value  to 
precedents.  Conditions  have  vastly  changed  since  the 
Civil  War  and  the  State  Department  has  done  well  to 
emphasize  the  quite  obvious  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
situation  and  to  rest  its  case  upon  principles  of  justice 
that  are  alike  obvious  and  irrefutable. 


Comedy,  Pathos,  Instruction. 

Nothing  perhaps  in  the  wide  range  of  things  printed 
is  more  persistently  and  consistently  repellant  than  that 
series  of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington.  They  come  in  numbers  equal 
to  the  traditional  leaves  of  Vallambrosa,  serving  no 
purpose  but  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  rail- 
roads which  carry  the  mails  and  adding  to  the 
annual  deficit  of  the  postal  service.  The  usual  fate 
of  these  too-frequently  recurring  reports  is  to  be  cast 
into  countless  waste-baskets,  ultimately  to  augment  by 
their  combustibility  the  efficiency  of  the  garbage 
crematory.  But  by  some  happy  chance  we  have  been 
led  to  run  over  Special  Reports  Numbers  103,  104,  105, 
and  106  of  these  precious  publications,  and  it  is  a  duty 
to  say  that  we  have  found  them  most  edifying  reading 
in  their  exposition  of  the  real  opinions,  sentiments,  de- 
sires, and  aspirations  of  the  American  people.  Any- 
body who  would  like  to  get  a  line  on  the  state  of  mind 
of  his  fellow-citizens  of  pretty  much  any  and  every 
degree  will  do  himself  a  favor  by  sending  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  asking  for  this  series  of 
publications.  We  guarantee  that  the  request,  as  the 
first  of  its  kind,  will  be  received  with  exhilaration  and 
be  responded  to  with  a  pleased  alacrity. 

It  appears  that  in  September  and  October  last  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
some  55,000  farmers'  wives,  at  least  one  letter 
going  to  each  counts-  in  the  United  States,  asking 
how  the  department  could  be  made  more  useful  to 
the  farm  woman.  The  reports  in  the  series  of 
publications  above  referred  to  contain  replies  to  this 
inquiry.  By  way  of  summary  it  may  be  said  that 
these  replies  exhibit  with  remarkable  clarity  the 
firm  belief  on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen — per- 
haps it  would  be  more  precise  to  say  the  average  citi- 
zeness — that  this  is  a  paternal  government,  that  it 
should  do  for  the  individual  everything  that  the  indi- 
vidual finds  irksome  to  do  for  himself — or  herself — and 
that  the  public  treasury  is  a  beneficent  and  bottomless 
bar'l  from  which  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  nephews  and  nieces 
should  be  able  to  draw  at  their  own  pleasure  without 
thought  of  whence  or  how  the  supply  may  be  main- 
tained. Free  rural  telephones,  free  rural  picture  shows, 
free  rural  laundries — these  are  a  few  of  the  sugges- 
tions. It  is  truly  an  amazing  revelation  of  the  modern 
American  view  of  the  function  of  government.  Here 
are  some  sample  replies : 

One  woman  from  Arkansas  writes:  "Our  worst 
trouble  is  isolation.  We  would  rather  have  free  tele- 
phones and  moving  pictures  than  free  seeds." 

A  Georgia  woman  would  have  the  department  "estab- 
lish commission  houses  with  an  attendant  warehouse 
system  where  produce  could  be  stored  and  held  against 
market  demands." 

Another  Georgia  woman  believes  that  "the  depart- 
ment might  help  by  aiding  farmers'  wives  to  secure 
farms  separate  from  their  husbands  so  that  they  might 
receive  the  revenue  therefrom  independent  of  their 
huf  muds  or  his  landlord."  The  department,  too.  might 
supply  "a  stipulated  amount  of  fertilizer  gratis"  as  a 
"■•  actica!  aid." 

\n  Oklahoma  woman  suggests  that  the  department 
i  profitably  "encourage  the  reading  of  good  books, 
papers,  and  magazines." 


A  Missouri  woman  would  "have  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  fireless  cooking,  house  furnishing,  clothes- 
making,  etc."  She  adds  an  interesting  bit  of  informa- 
tion, namely,  that  "the  milkweed,  a  common  weed,  is 
palatable  and  nutritious,  very,  similar  to  asparagus,  but 
few  know  it."  This  same  woman  would  also  "like 
to  see  tried  a  traveling  school  and  a  neighborhood 
nurse." 

A  West  Virginia  woman  suggests  "issuing  informa- 
tion relative  to  vacation  trips."  We  hasten  to  interpo- 
late here  a  word  of  caution  that  this  information  be 
not  issued  to  "relatives."  This  same  woman  has  evi- 
dently heard  of  Secretary  Bryan,  since  she  puts  in  a 
petition  for  "a  Chautauqua  meeting." 

There  is  pathos  in  the  suggestion  of  a  Missouri 
woman  that  the  department  "put  a  bill  before  Congress 
to  allow-  the  farmer's  wife  one  dollar  per  day  for  her 
own  money,  to  be  used  by  her  for  her  own  expenses." 

From  Ohio  comes  the  suggestion  that  "the  govern- 
ment build  electric  railroads  through  the  isolated  parts 
of  the  country  so  we  can  leave  our  home  once  in  a 
while,  and  it  won't  be  said  the  horse  is  too  tired." 

"I  know  of  nothing,"  says  an  Alabama  woman,  "in 
greater  need  of  government  leadership  and  aid  than  co- 
operative laundries  around  through  the  country  ope- 
rated at  cost." 

An  appeal  comes  from  Vermont  for  "cheaper  tele- 
phone rates,  such  as  we  had  before  the  company  took  it 
all." 

A  New  York  woman  will  have  the  government 
take  over  the  telephones,  "so  that  service  can  be  fur- 
nished at  reasonable  rates." 

A  modest  Iowa  woman  would  like  the  department 
to  "find  out  where  we  could  get  competent  help,"  and 
"put  us  in  touch  with  people  who  want  work." 

From  Wyoming  comes  the  demand  for  national  con- 
trol of  railroads  to  the  end  of  "controlling  rates  re- 
gardless of  rules  and  regulations." 

"The  school,"  writes  a  Washington  State  woman,  "is 
so  far  away  and  the  road  is  so  muddy  it  is  just  awful; 
could  you  not  do  something  to  help?" 

A  progressive  spirit  in  Illinois  would  like  the  gov- 
ernment to  "own  all  the  water  power  of  the  country 
and  furnish  electricity  at  a  nominal  cost  for  washing, 
ironing,  churning,  lighting,  also  for  incubators  and 
brooders  in  the  poultry  house."  She  adds  this  ad- 
monition, "Do  not  work  up  in  the  air,  go  to  the  founda- 
tion." 

A  Virginia  woman  wants  the  departments  to  send 
out  lecturers  "in  the  schoolhouses  or  churches  upon 
efficiency,  deftness,  and  economy  in  farm  housework; 
and  upon  dietetic  values,  sanitation,  and  ventilation." 
She  demands  "real,  able  lecturers,"  adding  that  "an 
efficient  clerk  is  often  but  a  prosy  speaker  and  too  often 
but  a  theorist." 

A  man  from  Kansas,  answering  in  place  of  his  wife, 
suggests  an  organized  corps  of  perambulating  dentists. 
The  experience  which  he  narrates  is  pathetic:  "I  took 
my  wife  to  a  dentist  the  other  day;  he  wanted  $100  to 
fix  up  her  mouth  and  I  can  not  afford  to  have  it  done, 
and  the  result  is  that  she  will  lose  her  teeth,  and  still 
I  raise  3500  bushels  of  corn;  this  is  a  fact."  He  adds 
the  suggestion  that  the  function  of  the  country  minis- 
ter and  doctor  be  combined. 

From  Minnesota  comes  the  suggestion  that  "the 
women  of  rural  districts  be  aided  by  providing  suitable 
buildings  for  social,  religious,  and  any  other  respect- 
able gathering."  The  information  is  added  that  "the 
country  schoolhouses  are  too  small  and  that  with  the 
seats  fastened  to  the  floor  they  are  unuseable." 

A  critic  of  our  marketing  system  writes  from  Tennes- 
see: "High  living  comes  from  the  middle  men  who 
handle  our  stuff;  by  the  time  the  consumer  gets  it,  it 
has  advanced  to  almost  double  what  we  get  for  it." 

A  farm  woman,  w-riting  from  Maine,  complains  that 
"our  schools  have  educated  our  children  away  from 
the  soil.  Our  newspapers  have  done  a  great  social 
wrong  in  ridiculing  the  farmer.  The  wife  is  sensitive 
to  the  idea  that  the  farmer  is  in  an  inferior  class,  sensi- 
tive to  the  fact  that  her  children  go  to  the  cities  and 
become  unlike  her." 

A  Washington  woman  declares  that  "one  of  the  most 
important  crops  to  the  farmer's  wife  is  her  sons."  She 
protests  against  "literature  sent  out  by  the  army  and 
navy  recruiting  stations  with  the  purpose  of  enticing 
our  boys  to  enlist.  *  *  *  We  have  too  much  politics." 

From  Oklahoma  comes  the  demand  that  "the  gov- 
ernment lend  money  direct  to  the  farmers  and  their 
wives — not  through   the  banks." 


A  California  woman  wants  "cheap  money."  "People 
of  small  means  don't  dare  to  make  great  plans  if  they 
have  to  borrow  money  at  present  rates  of  interest." 

From  New  Mexico  comes  an  appeal,  "even  if  it  would 
stretch  the  Constitution,"  for  a  system  of  farm  loans 
at  low  interest,  government  abattoirs,  with  the  "elimi- 
nation of  a  great  many  middle  men." 

A  Mississippi  farmer's  wife  would  like  the  depart- 
ment to  "break  up  forever  the  iniquitous  credit-supply 
business  that  has  been  a  curse  to  the  South  ever  since 
the  Civil  War." 

A  New  Hampshire  woman  appeals  for  "a  little  capi- 
tal to  start  in  the  poultry  business"  for  which  she  de- 
clares herself  "well  adapted." 

An  Arkansas  woman  would  like  the  department  to 
issue  a  monthly  magazine  to  be  sent  to  every  farmer's 
family.  "Our  papers,"  she  adds,  "are  usually  blood 
and  thunder  trash  full  of  advertisements  of  cheap  jew- 
elry." She  would  have  it  carefully  prepared;  "not  a 
lot  of  words  of  three  syllables  where  a  word  of  one 
would  do  as  well  or  better.  It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  magazine  to  show  up  the  advantages  of  farm  life 
against  the  city  and  so  stop  the  discontent  with  th 
farm." 

A  Rhode  Island  woman  merely  asks:  "What  can  b 
done  to  revive  old-fashioned  reverence,  obedience, 
patriotism  ?" 

The  most  hopeful  note  of  all  comes  from  Nebraska. 
A  farmer's  wife  writes:  "I  really  do  not  see  what  the 
government  could  do  to  better  my  condition.  The  gov- 
ernment owes  me  protection  of  life  and  property,  but 
my  happiness  I  must  work  out  for  myself.  Lawmaking 
to  affect  our  home  and  family  affairs  is  not  necessary; 
we  make  our  own  laws  in  these  matters.  I  have  a 
pleasant  home  in  which  I  reign  supreme." 

There  is  comedy,  pathos,  w-isdom,  some  tragedy,  and 
a  lot  of  instruction  in  these  replies.  If  they  don't  "get 
anywhere"  they  at  least  serve  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  state  of  mind  of  a  large  and  important  element 
in  the  life  of  the  country. 


The  Barbary  Coast. 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  congratulating  ourselves 
that  the  Barbary  Coast  had  ceased  to  exist  and  that 
our  unctuous  critics  of  the  East  had  been  deprived  of 
a  missile  that  came  too  gratifyingly  to  their  hands. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  Barbary  Coast  has  not  ceased 
to  exist,  that  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, that  it  is  once  more  as  lively  as  ever  and  as 
ugly  as  ever.  If  there  is  any  better  illustration  of  mu- 
nicipal incapacity — to  put  it  charitably — we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  an  apportionment  of  re- 
sponsibility. Only  the  recording  angel  could  do  this 
adequately.  But  the  fact  is  clear  enough.  The  city  has 
once  more  been  hoodwinked  in  the  usual  stealthy  way 
by  boards  and  commissions  who  are  actuated  by  the 
usual  conviction  that  drink  and  vice  are  the  only  sub- 
stantial facts  of  life  and  therefore  to  be  catered  to.  of 
course  furtively,  but  none  the  less  on  bended  knee.  It 
seems  that  the  board  of  supervisors  granted  dancing 
licenses  to  certain  notorious  resorts,  knowing  well  that 
it  was  against  the  public  will  that  such  licenses  should 
be  granted.  The  police,  not  to  be  outdone  in  ill-deeds 
by  mere  supervisors,  then  followed  suit  by  granting 
drinking  permits  to  these  same  resorts.  There  is  no 
need  to  characterize  the  combination  of  drinking  and 
dancing.  This  combination  has  been  know-n  in  the  past  I 
by  the  name  of  the  Barbary  Coast,  and  so  here  with  I 
a  couple  of  strokes  of  the  official  pen  we  have  the  com- 
plete reestablishment  under  authority  of  the  very  evil 
that  wre  supposed  wre  had  suppressed.  Once  more  we  I 
may  ask  if  the  defiance  of  the  public  can  go  to  much 
further  lengths  than  this. 

The  excuses  are  of  the  usual  pitiful  kind.    In  the  first  j 
place  we  are  told  that  the  resorts  in  question  are  geo-  I 
graphically   beyond  the   range   of   the   Barbary   Coast  | 
"proper,"  as  though  the   Barbary  Coast  was  a  legally 
delimited  area  like  the  Presidio.     Then  comes  the  de-  I 
fense   that   inasmuch   as   the   supervisors   had   already  i 
granted  dancing  licenses  there  was  no  reason  why  the  I 
police  should  not  grant  drink  licenses,  although  it  is 
precisely  that  combination  that  raises  a  subsidiary  evil 
into  one  of  the  first  magnitude.    Dancing  by  itself,  and  i 
drink  by  itself,  may  be  kept  within  tolerable  limitations. 
It  is  the  two  in  combination  that  the  public  intended  to 
suppress,    believed   that   it   had   suppressed,    and    now 
finds  that  it  has  no  power  to  suppress  if  the  supervisors 
and  the  police  happen   to   think   differently.     And  of 
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course  the  mayor  decorates  the  top  of  the  fence  as 
usual,  utters  the  customary  platitudes  of  municipal 
piety,  regrets  that  the  pressure  of  other  business  has 
interfered  with  his  duty,  and  expresses  his  touching 
confidence  in  officials  in  whom  he  can  have  no  con- 
fidence whatever  that  is  consistent  with  municipal 
sanity.  And  so  now  we  are  promised  the  usual  "thor- 
ough investigation"  of  patent  facts,  and  doubtless  this 
will  suffice  until  the  frailties  of  the  public  memory  have 
come  to  the  rescue. 

Minor  Washington  Matters. 
.The  request  of  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  Allen  Fiske 
to  be  relieved  from  the  post  of  professional  ad- 
visor to  the  Secretary  was  not,  as  has  been  reported, 
the  outcome  of  a  row  between  the  two  men.  There  are 
differences  between  them,  differences  of  ideals,  of 
method,  and  of  judgment,  but  no  row.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  very  good  friends,  personally  speaking, 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  they  have  had  many  ex- 
tended and  frank  talks  in  the  effort  to  get  together. 
Admiral  Fiske  is  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  navy, 
his  record  being  one  of  exceptional  brilliancy.  On 
each  of  our  ships  there  are  in  use  a  score  or  more  of 
his  inventions,  including  range-finders,  ammunition- 
hoists,  logs,  and  the  like.  Admiral  Fiske  believes  that 
the  main  purpose  in  the  organizing  and  disciplining  of 
the  navy  should  look  to  its  efficiency  as  a  fighting  force. 
He  has  presented  his  views  repeatedly  and  forcibly  to 
the  Secretary,  but  without  convincing  him.  Mr.  Daniels 
is  first  a  politician  and  second  a  humanitarian.  His 
main  aim  in  the  administration  of  the  navy  looks  to 
other  things  than  its  efficiency  as  a  fighting  force.  He 
would  like  to  break  down  all  the  incidental  distinctions 
of  rank  and  caste,  making  the  service  as  democratic 
as  possible.  This  was  the  aim  of  a  famous  order  which 
he  prepared  early  in  his  administration,  requiring  of- 
ficers and  jackies  to  mess  together — an  order  which 
he  prepared,  but  was  finally  prevailed  upon  by  Admiral 
Fiske  and  others  to  withhold.  Then  he  is  profoundly 
concerned  about  the  morality  of  the  service.  He  would 
enforce  temperance  and  all  the  other  virtues.  Inci- 
dentally— for  as  a  Bryan  Democrat  he  is  studious  of 
political  effects — he  would  institute  reforms  calculated 
to  please  and  cajole  the  molly-coddling  sentiment  of  the 
country.  All  this  to  a  man  like  Admiral  Fiske  is  just 
damnnonsense,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Like  all  navy  men,  Admiral  Fiske  is  rather  more  than 
less  a  stickler  for  form.  He  wants  all  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navy  done  in  due  and  proper  method. 
Again  like  all  officers  of  the  navy,  he  does  not  forget  his 
own  rank  and  the  dignities  ceremoniously  due  to  it.  On 
top  of  his  many  discussions  with  Secretary  Daniels — the 
discussions  above  referred  to,  in  which  they  could  never 
come  to  agreement — there  came  to  him  personally 
some  two  or  three  weeks  back  what  he  construed  as  a 
snub.  Secretary  Daniels  was  called  officially  to  An- 
napolis for  certain  ceremonies  there  attendant  upon  the 
visit  of  the  Argentine  battleship  which  recently  spent 
some  days  in  American  waters.  By  all  the  rules  Ad- 
miral Fiske  should  have  accompanied  him.  But  Mr. 
Daniels,  who  knows  no  rules  and  would  care  nothing  at 
all  about  them  if  he  did,  passed  over  Admiral  Fiske 
and  took  Captain  Winterhalter  as  his  aide.  This  nettled 
the  admiral,  who  had  already  about  reached  the  break- 
ing point  in  his  relations  with  the  Secretary,  and  it 
became  the  occasion  of  his  request  to  be  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  department.  There  is  really  nothing  of  im- 
portance in  the  incident  of  Admiral  Fiske's  retirement 
excepting  as  it  illustrates  the  hopeless  incapacity  and 
futility  of  Secretary  Daniels.  He  has  antagonized  the 
officers  of  his  department  all  down  the  line ;  he  has 
made  his  name  a  byword  in  the  service.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels  is  a 
chump  of  an  extreme  type.  His  incapabilities,  whim- 
sicalities, vanities,  and  stupidities  have  made  disgust  in 
and  out  of  the  department  and  of  the  naval  service. 
He  ought  to  retire  from  the  cabinet,  but  he  has  not  the 
sense  to  resign  and  the  President  does  not  see  his  way 
to  dismiss  him.  He  is  a  friend  of  Bryan  and  came 
into  the  cabinet  upon  Bryan's  recommendation.  To 
push  him  out  would  be  to  offend  Bryan,  a  thing  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  studiously  avoided.  Probably  Mr. 
Daniels,  for  all  his  glaring  disqualifications,  will  re- 
main in  the  Secretaryship  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
administration.  

The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  from  Belgium 
by  the  German  authorities  who  now  rule  that  country 
is  another  instance  of  maladroit  administration  of  the 


Department  of  State.  The  department  gave  him  cre- 
dentials as  a  consul,  as  an  aid  in  the  very  praiseworthy 
work  of  distributing  American  aid  in  the  desolated  war 
zone.  The  credentials  were  granted  without  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pinchot  and  the  whole  Pinchot 
connection,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  had 
busied  itself  in  relief  work  of  a  more  or  less  spectacular 
character  in  behalf  specifically  of  the  Allies.  Mr. 
Pinchot's  affiliations,  social  and  other,  have  conspicu- 
ously and  notoriously  been  with  the  pro-Allies.  Ap- 
parently it  never  occurred  to  the  Department  of  State 
that  this  might  be  an  embarrassment  in  the  event  that 
this  nominal  consular  officer  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  German  officials  in  Belgium.  The  dispatches 
have  it  that  German  objection  to  Mr.  Pinchot  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  Lady  Alan  Johnstone,  wife  of  the 
British  minister  to  Denmark,  is  his  sister.  However, 
the  real  objection  relates  to  Mr.  Pinchot's  own  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  Allies  in  this  country.  A  relationship 
of  this  kind  has  really  very  little  weight.  It  may  be 
pertinent  to  note  that  the  Kaiser  himself  is  very  much 
more  closely  connected  with  British  aristocracy  than  is 
Mr.  Pinchot,  but  nobody  has  thought  of  that  fact  as 
justifying  his  expulsion  from  German  soil. 


It  has  been  an  open  secret  at  Washington  this  long 
time  past  that  the  Treasury  Department  "had  it  in" 
for  Riggs  Bank,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  in- 
stitution. A  very  intelligent  man  who  week  by  week 
gives  the  Argonaut  information  about  what  is  going  on 
at  the  capital  wrote  several  months  ago  that  Riggs 
Bank  was  "being  harassed  and  pestered  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  patience  or  of  financial  endurance. 
Common  gossip  at  Washington  has  it  that  this  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  department  is  a  reflection  of  Secre- 
tary McAdoo's  resentment  against  certain  financiers  in 
New  York  in  connection  with  his  under-the-Hudson 
tunnel  enterprise  of  several  years  ago.  It  appears  that 
these  financiers,  who  are  heavily  interested  in  Riggs 
Bank,  declined  to  cooperate  with  McAdoo,  very  greatly 
to  his  disappointment  and  displeasure.  The  story, 
which  represents  a  cabinet  officer  using  the  powers  of 
his  office  maliciously  to  work  out  his  hates  and  re- 
venges, is  not  a  pleasant  one.  But  it  surprises  nobody 
who  knows  Mr.  McAdoo  in  the  various  curves  and 
angles  of  a  very  curiously  infirm  character. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Japan  and  China. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  10,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  with  keen  interest  your 
editorials  on  the  Chino-Japanese  complication.  Would  you 
permit  me  to  present  the  Japanese  side  of  the  case? 

There  are  in  Japan  not  a  few  men  who  think  it  safest  for 
their  country  to  abandon  what  may  be  termed  continental 
policy.  They  urge  that  Japan  can  not  afford  to  carry  China's 
burden,  that  she  must  first  of  all  think  of  her  own  safety 
and  welfare,  and  that  it  would  be  safest  for  her  to  give  up 
Port  Arthur,  withdraw  from  Manchuria,  and  at  once  return 
Kiau-chow  to   China. 

These  men,  however,  constitute  the  minority.  The  majority 
believe,  and  most  firmly,  that  the  moment  Japan's  grip  upon 
Manchuria  slackens  a  third  power  is  certain  to  grab  it,  China 
herself  deriving  not  the  least  benefit  from  Japan's  magnani- 
mous act.  It  will  be  the  same  story  in  other  sections  of 
China.  Suppose  Japan  restores  to  China  Kiau-chow  and  every 
German  concession  in  Shan-tung  Province,  will  China  be  able 
tc  keep  them  for  herself?  Her  past  history  compels  the 
Japanese  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Japan,  perhaps  with  the 
"moral"  backing  of  the  United  States,  may  once  again  pro- 
claim the  integrity  of  China,  but  if  China  herself  is  so  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  reams  of  proclamations 
would  be  of  no  avail.  The  result  would  be  another  war,  in 
which  Japan  would  have  to  play  the  unprofitable  role  of 
China's  protector,  just  as  she  did  in  the  war  with  Russia  in 
1904.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States  would  remain  an 
anxious  but  helpless  spectator.  Japan  declines  to  pull  the 
chestnut  out  of  the  fire  simply  to  let  other  crafty  powers  ap- 
propriate it. 

Japan  wants  China  to  grow  strong  under  her  tutorage  and 
assistance.  She  believes  with  all  her  sincerity  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  influence  of  certain  Western  powers  has  not  been 
conducive  to  the  benefit  and  safety  either  of  China  or  of  Japan. 
Von  Bernhardt  in  his  "Germany  and  the  Next  War"  is  frank 
enough  to  declare  that  "the  political  rivalry  between  the  two 
nations  of  the  yellow  race  must  be  kept  alive"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  white  race.  Prince  von  Bulow  in  his  memoirs  also 
confesses  that  German  policy  enunciated  by  Bismarck  has 
been  to  direct  Russia's  territorial  ambition  towards  China  and 
Japan.  What  wonder  that  Japan  was  anxious  to  see  Ger- 
many ousted  from  Kiau-chow ! 

Japan  does  not  care,  can  not  afford,  to  wage  another  costly 
war  for  the  protection  of  China's  integrity.  That  is  why  she 
demands  that  no  territory  on  the  coast  or  no  islands  off  the 
coast  shall  be  ceded  or  leased  by  China  to  a  third  power. 
That  is  why  she  wants  to  act  as  guardian  in  the  management 
of  China's  affairs.  The  world  must  recall  that  in  the  wake 
of  the  Boxer  disturbance  China  was  on  the  verge  of  disruption. 
It  was  Japan,  and  nobody  else,  who  saved  the  day  for  her  de- 
crepit neighbor,  and  in  saving  it  Japan  sacrificed  untold  treas- 
ury and  unnumbered  lives.  And  yet  China  has  never  realized 
the  true  significance  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

As  for  Kiau-chow,  China  must  not  think  it  her  right  to  get 
it  forthwith,  now  that  Japan  reduced  Tsingtao.  The  terri- 
tory belongs  to  Germany,  and  it  behooves  Japan  to  negotiate 
with  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  war  for  its  final  disposition. 
After  the  territory  has  been  definitely  surrendered  by  Germany 
Japan  will  restore  it  to  China,  if  nothing  unexpected  happens 
in  the  meantime.  Ignoring  this  obvious  course  which  Japan 
must  pursue,  the  Peking  government  seems  to  have  thought 
it  its  right  to  receive  Kiau-chow,  and  peremptorily  demanded 


the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  upon  the  fall  of  Tsingtao. 
This  was  a  diplomatic  blunder  on  the  part  of  China. 

The  "open  door"  of  China  will  not  in  the  least  be  impaired 
by  China  s  acceptance  of  the  Japanese  demands.  Japan's 
methods  in  commercial  competition  are  fair  and  honorable. 
It  is  true  that  in  Manchuria  Japanese  trade  has  made  phe- 
nomenal advance  ;  while  that  of  America  has  been  decreasing. 
Vet  Japan's  success  is  not  due  to  any  unfair  or  illegitimate 
means.  As  everybody  knows,  Japan  is  the  greatest,  almost 
the  sole,  customer  of  the  soya  bean,  Manchuria's  premier 
product,  while  the  United  States  buys  almost  nothing  from 
that  country.  Bear  this  in  mind  and  you  have  the  key  to 
Japan's  commercial  success  in  Manchuria.  Then,  too,  Japan 
has  the  advantage  over  America  in  the  proximity  of  her 
country  to  China,  in  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor  at  her 
command,  in  the  kinship  existing  between  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  her  own,  and  in  many  another  matter.  Why,  then, 
should  she  slam  the  "open  door"  in  order  to  attain  commer- 
cial supremacy  in  China?  The  American  people  with  their 
innate  love  of  honorable  sportsmanship  must  unreservedly 
recognize  this  fact,  and  accept  the  defeat  without  complaint. 
They  must  also  remember  that  had  Russia  been  permitted 
to  remain  in  South  Manchuria,  their  trade  in  that  country 
would  have  suffered  far  more  seriously  than  under  Japanese 
rule. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  nation  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  China's  integrity  and  the  "open 
door."  Japan  in  her  treaties  or  conventions  with  England, 
France,"  and  Russia  made  it  her  avowed  policy  to  maintain 
China's  integrity.  Downing  Street,  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and 
the  Newsky  Prospect  are  as  well  informed  as  the  White 
House  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Japanese  demands.  Had  the 
Mikado's  overture  been  of  the  nature  to  endanger  China's 
integrity  the  four  powers  would  certainly  have  offered  an  ob- 
jection before  its  presentation  to  the  Chinese  government. 

In  conclusion  a  word  on  the  "open  door."  That  principle 
as  enunciated  by  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Hay,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  That  no  power  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  treaty 
port  or  any  vested  interest  within  the  so-called  "sphere  of  influence 
or  interest"   or  leased  territory  it  may  have  in   China. 

Second.  That  the  Chinese  treaty  tariff  of  the  time  being  shall 
apply  to  all  merchandise  landed  or  shipped  to  all  such  ports  as  are 
within  said  sphere  of  influence  (unless  they  be  free  ports),  no 
matter  to  what  nationality  it  may  belong,  and  that  duties  leviable 
shall    be  collected  by  the    Chinese  government. 

Third.  That  no  power  shall  levy  any  higher  harbor  dues  on 
vessels  of  another  nationality  frequenting  any  port  in  such  sphere 
than  shall  be  levied  on  vessels  of  its  own  nationality,  or  any  higher 
railroad  charges  over  lines  built,  controlled,  or  operated  within  its 
sphere  on  merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  other 
nationalities  transported  through  such  sphere  than  shall  be  levied  on 
similar  merchandise  belonging  to  its  own  nationals  transported  over 
equal    distances. 

Does  Japan's  action  in  China  conflict  with  the  letter  and 
spirit   of  this  principle?     I   think  not. 

That  Japanese  influence  is  not  inimical  to  the  open  door 
there  is  abundant  proof.  In  Korea,  for  instance,  American 
trade  has  made  phenomenal  advance  since  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  that  country.  "With  regard  to  that  part  of  Manchuria 
which  comes  under  Japanese  influence,"  writes  a  British  mer- 
chant in  Chang-chun,  Manchuria,  "too  great  praise  can  not 
be  given  to  Japan."  He  tells  us  that  "the  conveniences  and 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Japanese  to  one  and  all  in  regard  to 
banking  institutions,  railway  communications,  postal  and  tele- 
graph service  are  far  and  away  superior  to  those  afforded 
by  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  institutions.  The  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  with  its  numerous  branches,  enables  foreign 
traders  to  transact  business  on  the  same  lines  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  other  civilized  countries.  Transactions 
with  this  bank  are  free  from  the  exorbitant  rates  and  the  petty 
red-tapeism  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  conform  in  working 
with  either  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese."  The  letter  con- 
cludes with  these  emphatic  words:  "Japan  has  fulfilled  all  her 
obligations  and  continues  to  do  so,  in  the  development  of 
Manchuria,  and  woe  betide  the  day  if  the  country  comes  under 
Russian  influence  or  if  it  is  handed  back  to  the  control  of 
the  Chinese." 

If  the  American  government  and  people  approach  Japan 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  instead  of  assuming  a  censorious  attitude, 
Japan  will  no  doubt  cooperate  with  them  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  China's  affairs.  She  will  gladly  listen  to  American  advice 
and  suggestions  if  made  in  sympathetic  spirit.  She  will  never 
attempt  to  close  the  doors  of  China  to  American  enterprise 
and  trade.  The  precautions  contained  in  the  Japanese  over- 
ture to  China  are  made  chiefly  with  an  eye  upon  certain 
European  powers.  Indeed  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not 
be  established  a  sort  of  economic  alliance  between  Japan  and 
America.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  more  at  home  with 
Chinese  conditions  than  Americans.  With  our  knowdedge  of 
Chinese  conditions  and  affairs,  combined  with  American  en- 
prise  and  capital,  we  can  no  doubt  accomplish  a  great  deal 
both  for  the  benefit  of  China  and  for  the  benefit  of  Japan 
and  America.  K.  K.  Kawakami, 

Author  of  "Asia   at  the   Door"   and 
"American-Japanese  Relations." 
♦ 

A  Point  Well  Taken. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  13,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  read  practically  every  issue  of  the 
Argonaut  and  enjoy  your  editorials.  In  the  issue  of  the  10th 
instant,  under  the  heading  "The  Legislature,"  you  justly  criti- 
cize this  body  in  reference  to  the  junketing  trips  of  the  as- 
sembly to  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Your  criticisms  are  justified,  but  some  of  the  members 
do  not  vote  for  such  measures  as  these,  and  I  sometimes  won- 
der if  those  who  criticize  the  legislature  as  a  whole  realize 
that  they  might  assist  in  bracing  up  a  weak  member  by  giving 
that  member  credit  for  voting  right  when  he  does  vote  right. 

My  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  personnel  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature whom  you  send  from  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  sixth 
regular  session  of  which  I  have  been  a  member,  and  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  San  Francisco  delegation  are  representa- 
tive of  the  members  from  that  city  during  that  time,  and  I 
think  if  you  will  look  over  the  roll-call  you  will  find  that 
every  member  from  your  city,  in  both  houses,  voted  for  the 
first  of  these  junketing  trips  and  all  of  those  in  the  assembly 
for  the  last.  The  proposed  trip  to  San  Diego  did  not  come 
before  the  Senate. 

There  are  seven  members  from  your  city  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  roll-calls  they  vote  as  a  unit. 
This  not  only  gives  them  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  vote 
of  the  Senate,  but  also  gives  them  the  power  to  coerce  weak 
members  into  supporting  their  measures.  Some  legislators 
are  not  any  too  strong,  and  with  seven  solid  votes  staring 
them  in  the  face  they  frequently  accede  to  their  demands  in 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  their  pet  measures. 

If  you  have  not  visited  the  legislature  I  wish  you  would  do 
so  and  see  the  two  bodies  at  work  and  compare  the  personnel 
of  their  members. 

You  have  plenty  of  able  men  in  San  Francisco  whom  you 
should  be  able  to  send  to  the  legislature.  By  doing  this  you 
will  relieve  the  state  of  much  embarrassment  and  some  such 
just  criticism  as  you  have  indulged  in. 

This  is  to  remind  you  that  possibly  the  balance- 
is  not  as  much  to  blame  for  the  kind  of  legislate 
had   as   is   your   own   city. 

A  Member  of  the  Legi 
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April  17,  1915. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  terrific  fighting  around 
St.  Mihiel,  a  place  noticeable  on  the  map  by  the  sharp  loop 
in  the"  opposing  lines.  The  French  and  the  German  reports 
contradict  each  other  diametrically  as  to  the  result  of  the 
struggle,  the  Germans  claiming  to  have  repulsed  all  attacks 
and  the  French  announcing  a  distinct  advance.  The  French 
efforts  are  mainly  directed  toward  strangling  the  loop  at  its 
base,  an  operation  something  like  tieing  the  mouth  of  a  bag. 
If  the  knot  should  seem  to  be  tightening  the  bag  would  at 
once  be  emptied  of  its  contained  troops.  Now  this  loop  was 
made  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  during  the  German 
retreat  to  the  Aisne.  Here  they  held  their  ground  stub- 
bornly,  and  they  have  held  it  ever  since. 


It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  the  French 
attack  upon  St.  Mihiel  is  the  beginning  of  the  spring  war 
and  that  it  will  presently  take  its  place  among  more  exten- 
sive operations.  Now  this  may  be  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  all  of  the  truth.  We  may  invariably  notice 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  heavy  fighting  in 
the  west  and  in  the  east,  and  that  if  the  Russians  are  making 
a  serious  attack  the  French  and  the  British  are  doing  the 
same.  The  reason  is  simple  and  obvious.  It  is  to  prevent  re- 
inforcements of  one  line  by  drafts  from  another.  Now  at 
the  time  of  the  fiercest  attack  upon  St.  Mihiel  the  Russians 
were,  at  the  most  critical  point  of  their  storm  of  the  Car- 
pathian passes.  If  the  western  line  had  been  quiet  the  Ger- 
mans might  have  been  able  to  spare  large  numbers  of  men  for 
the  defense  of  Hungary  or  for  the  application  of  a  counter 
irritant  to  some  other  part  of  the  Russian  front.  But  the 
attack  upon  St.  Mihiel  prevented  this.  It  may  even  have 
drawn  troops  away  from  Russia.  We  read  that  large  rein- 
forcements were  brought  up,  but  we  do  not  know  where  they 
were  brought  from,  and  we  may  remember  that  Russia  and 
France  are  next  door  neighbors,  thanks  to  the  matchless  sys- 
tem of  German  strategic  railroads.  Therefore  before  we  can 
pronounce  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  French  operations 
at  St.  Mihiel  we  must  know  their  actual  object.  If  they  were 
intended  to  keep  German  reinforcements  from  Russia  it  is 
probable   that   they   succeeded. 


At  the  same  time  a  French  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  would 
have  advantages  all  its  own.  The  German  loop  or  wedge  is 
not  only  a  most  uncomfortable  protuberance,  but  it  is  a  threat 
upon  Verdun  and  an  obstacle  to  the  French  advance  upon 
Metz.  And  we  are  fairly  safe  in  assuming  that  Metz  will  be 
the  objective  of  the  big  Allied  advance  when  it  comes.  It 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  general  attack  all  along  the 
line  except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Germans  busy  and 
preventing  the  sending  of  reinforcements  to  the  crucial  point. 
If  the  French  can  advance  north  through  Luxemburg  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  very  forcible  advance  elsewhere,  since 
the  German  lines  must  then  fall  back  to  save  their  communi- 
cations. Therefore  there  may  be  several  reasons  for  the 
selection  of  St.  Mihiel  for  the  French  attack  last  week,  and 
that  attack  may  still  have  been  successful  even  though  it 
gained  not  a  single  trench  or  a  single  yard  of  territory. 


The  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  practically  unchanged 
except  that  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary  has  be- 
come more  general  and  more  marked.  The  Russian 
armies,  passing  mainly  through  the  Dukla  Pass,  have 
penetrated  about  twenty  miles  into  Hungarian  territory, 
and  now  occupy  the  valley  of  Ung  to  the  south  of  the  Uzsok 
Pass.  They  hope  in  this  way  to  compel  a  withdrawal  of  the 
Austrian  forces  from  the  Uzsok  Pass,  and  so  to  save  them- 
selves the  cost  of  forcing  them  out.  An  advance  through  at 
least  two  passes  simultaneously  is  almost  essential.  Bodies 
of  cavalry  without  wagons  and  able  to  move  with  speed  may 
confine  themselves  to  a  single  pass,  but  the  circumstances  are 
different  with  a  great  army,  that  ought  to  occupy  a  wide 
front  and  that  is  heavily  ballasted  with  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies. The  reports  say  that  the  weather  is  still  extremely 
bad,  with  snow  many  feet  deep,  which  proves  a  serious  em- 
barrassment to  the  movements  of  artillery.  Naturally  it  is 
an  advancing  army  rather  than  a  defending  army  that  is  most 
dependent  upon  the  weather  and  upon  the  roads,  since  the 
guns  of  the  defending  army  are  stationary,  while  those  of 
the  attacking  army  must  be  moved  from  point  to  point.  In 
the  meantime  we  may  wonder  if  the  Germans  are  preparing 
a  counter  stroke  and  where  it  is  likely  to  fall.  They  may  con- 
tent themselves  with  reinforcing  the  armies  that  are  defending 
Hungary  and  resting  the  issues  upon  the  battles  that  are  now 
in  progress  and  that  are  likely  to  grow  more  fierce.  Indeed 
these  armies  have  already  been  heavily  reinforced.  On  the 
Other  hand  they  may  attempt  some  sort  of  diversion,  and  if 
so  this  is  likely  to  take  the  form  either  of  an  advance  from  the 
direction  of  Cracow  and  an  attempt  to  attack  the  Russian  rear 
or  lines  of  communication  to  the  north  of  the  Carpathians  or 
a  renewed  attack  from  the  direction  of  East  Prussia  and  Osso- 
wicc.  So  far  the  Russians  have  not  been  very  happy  in  fore- 
seeing the  German  strokes  or  in  estimating  their  strength,  but 
(hey  may  have  learned  from  experience.  The  caution  with 
which  they  are  now  advancing  seems  to  show  that  this  is  so, 
but  their  difficulties  will  certainly  grow  greater  as  they  extend 
their  lines  into   Hungary. 


T'.e   fortress   of   Ossowiec.   relatively   weak   and   almost   un- 
n,  has  succeeded  where   the  great  strongholds  of  Europe 
k-n  p    failed.      Ossowiec,    on    the    River    Narew,    has    resisted 
iv      German  bombardments,  the  first  in   October  and  the  see- 
in    March,   and   although    we   are   now  told  that  the   bom- 
n<  nl   is  b<  ing  renewed  ihe  fortress  has  still  two  great  suc- 
ses  to  us  credit.     The  reason  is  now  obvious,  although  the 


facts  were  by  no  means  obvious  before  the  war  began.  Osso- 
wiec owes  its  success  to  the  present  of  a  Russian  army  in  its 
vicinity,  and  in  the  cases  of  Maubeuge  Liege,  and  Namur 
there  was  no  supporting  army  to  effect  a  diversion  or  to  pre- 
vent complete  investment.  Moreover,  Ossowiec  stood  alone 
as  a  purely  military  fortification  and  without  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  big  city,  which  is  apt  to  suffer  more  than  the  forts 
themselves.  A  garrison  may  be  expected  to  endure  all  pos- 
sible hardships  uncomplainingly,  but  the  sufferings  of  a 
civilian    population    are   quite    another   matter. 


In  Bukowina  the  resistance  to  the  Russians  seems  to  have 
been  ineffective,  possibly  because  all  available  Teuton  forces 
have  been  withdrawn  for  the  defense  of  the  Hungarian  plains 
lo  the  south  of  the  passes.  Had  it  been  possible  to  make  a 
second  resistance  to  the  Russian  advance  in  Bukowina  it 
would  certainly  have  been  done,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
Eukowina  lies  perilously  close  to  Roumania,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  tempting  to  Roumania  than  a  victorious  Russian  army 
on  her  frontiers.  The  earlier  defeat  of  the  Russians  in 
Bukowina  certainly  had  a  powerful  restraining  effect  upon 
Roumania  and  the  Balkan  States,  but  this  effect  must  have 
been  largely  neutralized  by  the  fall  of  Przemysl  and  the 
present  incursion  into  Hungary. 


an  unfought  battle,  but  by  all  processes  of  human  reasoning 
it  seems  impossible  to  believe  in  a  successful  German  ad- 
vance of  any  serious  magnitude  within  the  western  field. 


Hardly  a  day  passes  without  rumors  of  peace  proposals, 
and  sometimes  we  get  two  or  three  within  twenty-four  hours. 
So  far  they  have  been  confined  to  Austria,  but  now  we  hear  of 
Germany's  willingness  to  discontinue  the  war  on  a  status  quo 
ante  basis  and  without  any  change  of  territory  whatever. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  not  even  the  most  ubiquitous  of  news- 
paper correspondents  is  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  penetrate 
such  a  diplomatic  secret  as  this,  assuming  that  it  has  actually 
become  a  matter  of  diplomacy  at  all.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  certain  significance  in  the  frequency  of  the  reports. 
A  "feeler"  of  this  sort  might  be  put  out  through  wholly  un- 
official channels  and  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  equally  un- 


But  with  Austria  the  case  is  far  different.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  any  definite  reports  it  would  be  easy  to  believe 
that  she  is  moving  peaceward,  perhaps  not  through  direct 
diplomatic  channels,  but  none  the  less  unmistakably.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  incessant  reports  to  that  effect  are  not 
now  contradicted  by  Petrograd  as  they  were  at  first,  and 
the  denials  from  Vienna  are  not  convincing.  Austria  is  said 
to  be  willing  to  cede  Galicia  to  Russia,  and  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina to  Servia,  but  on  condition  that  she  is  guaranteed 
against  any  claims  from  Italy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Allies 
are  willing  to  look  favorably  upon  such  a  proposal.  These 
reports  may  not  have  the  slightest  official  basis,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  may  be  repeated  that  wholly  unofficial  proposals, 
set  afloat  in  many  devious  ways,  may  easily  be  the  prelimi- 
naries to  something  more  substantial.  Austria  at  peace  may 
easily  become   a  fact  at  any  moment. 


THE  WESTERN  FRONT. 

official  response  which  might  then  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
direct  diplomatic  action.  If  the  response  was  unfavorable  the 
matter  would  then  drop  and  without  any  official  responsi- 
bility anywhere,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerents may  have  floated  a  ballon  d'essai  of  this  kind  in 
order  to  note  its  effect  upon  public  opinion.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  note  the  definite  statement  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Palmer  in  Collier's  that  when  he  was  in  Berlin  the  German 
government  had  peace  emissaries  in  Petrograd  and  Rome  and 
that  they  failed.  And  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  particularly  cautious 
and  accurate  correspondent. 


But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Allies  would  consider  such  a 
proposal  for  one  moment.  The  Germans  have  done  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  western  field  since  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  they  have  tried  desperately.  They  have  won  a  few 
successes  at  Soissons,  but  these  have  been  more  than  balanced 
by  the  checkmate  of  their  efforts  to  reach  Calais  and  by  such 
actions  as  that  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  And  how  they  must  wish 
that  they  had  seized  Calais  during  their  first  rush  southward 
to  Paris.  They  could  have  easily  taken  Calais  then  and 
held  it.  But  they  preferred  Paris,  and  now  they  have 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  They  have  won  some  great 
victories  against  the  Russians,  but  these,  too,  have  been 
neutralized  by  the  incalculable  numbers  of  their  enemies,  num- 
bers that  will  certainly  increase  just  as  rapidly  as  the  neces- 
sary equipment  can  be  found.  The  Russians  are  now  in  a 
better  position  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  war 
began,  and  although  there  may  be  other  great  reverses  in 
store  for  them  they  can  easily  afford  to  give  two  men  for 
one,  or  three  for  one,  and  still  be  irresistible.  It  would  be 
only  foolish  to  attempt  to  foresee  the  unforeseeable,  but  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  will 
presently  be  able  to  do  what  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
do,  or  that  they  can  force  an  opposing  line,  which,  being  on 
its  own  soil,  has  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
forces  of  the  Allies  in  the  west  will  be  stronger  this  month 
thnn  they  have  yet  been.  The  new  English  army  is  a  large 
one  and  the  new  French  reserve  is  credibly  said  to  consist 
of  a  million  and  a  half  men.     No  one  can  predict  the  issue  of 


Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  behavior  of  Cap- 
tain Thierichens  of  the  Prinz  Eitel  Fricdrich,  who  steadily 
expressed  his  determination  to  put  to  sea  from  Newport  News 
r.nd  then  at  the  last  moment  announced  that  he  would  intern 
his  ship.  He  even  had  her  bottom  scraped,  although  it  was 
evident  that  much  more  than  this  would  be  needed  to  restore 
her  speed  from  twelve  to  eighteen  knots.  But  the  explana- 
tion is  a  fairly  simple  one.  Six  cruisers  had  been  detached 
from  the  Allied  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  watching  for  the 
rrinc  Eitel  Friedrich  should  she  make  a  dash  for  the  Atlantic, 
und  these  six  ships  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  extensive 
operations  elsewhere.  By  detaining  them  until  the  last  pos- 
sible moment  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  German  captain 
performed  the  last  service  to  his  country  of  which  he  was 
capable.  

If  a  blockade  becomes  legal  only  when  it  is  effective — and 
it  is  clearly  illegal  when  it  is  ineffective — then  the  advantage 
so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  and  against  Germany.  During  the  month  of  February 
the  imports  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  by  $5,000,000  the  im- 
ports for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  That  is  to 
say  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  now  much  larger  than  it  was 
j  before  the  war.  On  the  other  hand  the  coast  of  Germany  is 
effectually  blockaded,  it  being  impossible  for  any  ships  either 
to  enter  it  or  to  leave  it.  There  may  be  irregularities  in  the 
blockade  for  subsequent  legal  decision,  but  there  can  be  nc 
nuestion   of  its  actual   effectiveness. 


The  New  York  American  repeats  a  bon  mot  of  Lord 
Kitchener  after  he  had  inspected  some  defense  works  on  the 
east  coast.  The  war  minister  motored  from  point  to  point, 
walked  over  the  ground,  but  never  said  a  word  all  the  after- 
noon until  he  was  about  to  leave  for  London.  Then  he  opened 
his  grim  mouth  and  said,  "Those  trenches  of  yours  wouldn't 
keep  out  the  Salvation  Army." 


If  the  supply  of  ammunition  were  cut  off  from  only  one 
side  it  would  of  course  result  in  the  speedy  triumph  of  their 
enemies.  But  if  the  supply  were  cut  off  from  both  sides  alike 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  struggle  indefi- 
nitely and  of  rendering  it  much  more  deadly.  The  idea  that 
improved  weapons  result  in  a  greater  cost  of  life  is  a  de- 
lusion and  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Wars  are  far  less  deadly 
now  than  in  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows,  since  an  arrow 
wound  in  the  body  is  usually  fatal  and  a  bullet  wound  by  no 
means  necessarily  so.  If  it  were  possible  to  deprive  the  Eu- 
ropean armies  of  shrapnel  they  would  fight  it  out  with  rifles, 
which  would  be  worse.  Deprive  them  of  rifle  ammunition  and 
they  would  fight  with  bayonets,  which  would  be  still  worse. 
During  the  Balkan  war  the  shrapnel  gave  out  first  and  then 
the  rifle  ammunition.  Finally  the  bayonets  broke  and  the 
men  fought  with  knives,  and  consequently  became  demons.  If 
there  must  be  war  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  war  with  the 
most  perfect  tools  available.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco.  April  14,  1915. 


An  ignominious  end  marks  the  career  of  the  Holland, 
the  first  modern  submarine  owned  by  this  country.  Per- 
fected by  John  J.  Holland,  the  little  vessel  was  sold  to 
the  government  fifteen  years  ago.  The  craft  was  fifty- 
three  feet  in  length,  with  a  displacement  of  seventy-five 
tons,  compared  with  the  modern  submarine  of  1000  tons 
which  the  government  has  decided  to  build.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  boat  was  the  aerial  gun  in  the  bow, 
which  could  throw  a  shell  of  high  explosives  nearly  a 
mile.  All  that  remains  of  the  Holland  lies  filled  with 
sand  and  water  in  the  Delaware  River. 


China  is  probably  the  only  country  where  an  incu- 
bator and  a  bed  are  employed  in  combination,  but  in 
the  Shantung  district  this  sight  is  common.  Chickens 
are  for  the  most  part  hatched  by  a  native  process  of 
incubation,  consisting  in  placing  eggs  in  earthenware 
jars,  which  are  set  upon  kongs  or  beds  built  of  brick 
and  clay  and  within  which  slow  fires,  generally  of  coke 
or  charcoal,  are  kept  burning.  The  eggs  are  carefully 
turned  from  time  to  time.  The  kongs  used  are  gen- 
erally those  which  serve  the  family  for  beds,  each 
family  throughout  the  country  districts  rearing  a  num- 
ber of  chickens  in  this  way. 


At  the  last  census  the  male  population  of  Canada 
liable  to  military  service  when  required  was  1,415,624. 
Of  these,  it  is  claimed,  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  are 
physically  fit. 


April  17,  1915. 
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A  ROMAN-NOSED  MAVERICK. 


How  Julius  Intervened  in  the  Cause  of  Justice. 


The  early  days  of  his  sojourn  on  the  range  were 
days  of  quiet,  reserved  on  his  part.  In  fact,  so  lacking 
was  he  in  the  gregarious  tendencies  of  his  kind  that 
for  a  long  time  he  was  considered  a  myth  by  the  more 
conservative  citizens  of  the  locality,  and  this  skeptical 
feeling  on  their  part  was  apparently  confirmed  by  the 
animal's  wonderful  ubiquity.  One  starry  night  he  was 
seen  by  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  coming  home  from 
town  late,  and,  about  the  same  hour,  Cale  Snelling  saw 
him  and  climbed  a  cottonwood  sapling  for  safety's 
sake,  at  a  point  fifteen  miles  distant.  But  as  both  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  acknowledged  that  they  had  been 
giving  some  little  attention  to  driving  dull  care  away 
via  the  bottle-route,  and  as  other  persons  who  had  met 
or  seen  the  wonderful  steer  were  invariably  individuals 
of  bibulous  tendencies  or  a  facility  in  the  fiction  line, 
whose  descriptions  of  the  maverick  were  undisguisable 
misfits  of  each  other,  those  who  had  not,  with  their  own 
eyes,  beheld  the  monstrosity,  still  smiled  the  wise,  ag- 
gravating smile  of  disbelief. 

Cale  Snelling  averred  that  the  creature  was  at  least 
as  tall  as  a  giraffe,  with  horns  six  feet  long,  and  hoofs 
which  left  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  as  big  as  a 
sombrero.  "It"  was  black  as  the  interior  of  a  coal  mine 
at  midnight,  with  great  eyes  which  flashed  lightning. 
I  think  Cale  would  have  said  that  they  also  flashed 
thunder,  but  he  feared  this  statement  would  leak.  De- 
ponent further  set  forth  that  "if  charged  upon  him  with 
more  or  less  impetuosity,  stampeding  his  horse  and 
causing  him  to  use  much  celerity  in  gaining  access  to 
the  upper  story  of  a  slender,  swaying  tree,  where  the 
creature  held  him  prisoner,  occasionally  butting  the  tree 
with  much  gusto,  thereby  causing  Cale's  store  teeth  to 
fall  out  and  making  his  head  ache.  According  to  Cale, 
this  resulted  in  much  insomnia  on  his  part,  continuing 
until  Aurora  and  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  appeared, 
whereat  "it"  withdrew,  after  various  sanguinary  threats, 
uttered  in  a  low  bass  voice. 

The  story  of  the  other  chap,  wdio  claimed  to  have 
seen  the  creature  on  the  same  evening,  fifteen  miles 
away,  did  not  dove-tail  with  Mr.  Snelling's.  According 
to  this  veracious  gentleman,  who  was  chef  at  Jim 
Harden's  ranch,  the  maverick  was  quite  a  well-behaved 
animal,  although  quite  uncouth  and  freakish  in  appear- 
ance. It  was  very  large,  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  barrel 
and  quite  as  long,  said  the  cook,  and  had  big,  branching 
horns  and  fiery  eyes.  But  it  was  not,  he  said,  black, 
as  Snelling  claimed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  red,  with 
white  trimmings. 

The  only  point  on  which  any  two  stories  agreed  was 
the  description  of  the  maverick's  nose.  Nearly  all 
united  in  affirming  this  to  be  the  most  remarkable  por- 
tion of  the  beast's  make-up,  for  instead  of  being  as  a 
well-regulated  steer's  nose  should  be,  it  was  so  Roman- 
esque that  every  one  who  had  seen  it  was  quite  ready 
to  swear  that  the  lower  portion  was  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  at  right  angles  with  the  upper. 

But  nobody  seemed  to  see  him  by  daylight,  and  cir- 
cumstances were  against  those  who  did  see,  or  claimed 
to  have  seen,  him  at  all. 

One  afternoon,  however,  he  figured  in  an  incident 
which  held  considerable  interest  for  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  who  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  veteran 
Hank  Barr.  Hank,  next  day,  related,  in  muffled  tones, 
through  several  thicknesses  of  bandages,  the  following : 

"How  do  I  feel  ?  Sa-ay,  son,  was  ye  ever  kicked  by  a 
reel  promp'  mule,  'r  toyed  with  by  a  buzz-saw,  'r  hit 
by  a  piledriver?  'Mph!  W'y,  them's  parlor  games 
'longside  o'  that  crooked-faced  maverick.  He  aint  no 
steer — he's  a  elyfant,  that's  what.  Naw,  I  didn't  git  no 
good  look  at  th'  brute.  He's  one  o'  these  here  up- 
gardsanattem  fellers,  an'  don't  was'e  no  idle  moments 
sizin'  folks  up. 

"I  was  ridin'  intuh  camp,  'bout  snorin'  in  th'  saddle, 
an'  had  jes'  come  out  o'  that  long  coule  b'tween  them 
low  hills  ontuh  th'  crick  bottom,  w'en,  all  of  a  suddent, 
Plug-ugly  snorts  an'  rares  up,  an'  somethin'  sez 
'M-m-m-m-mf-oo-oo !'  You  bet  I  wakes  up,  an'  here, 
'bout  two  rod  ahead,  was  th'  ole  Harry  hisself.  I 
reached  f'r  my  gun  an'  tried  t'  make  Plug-ugly  stan' 
still,  but  th'  dern  gun  was  twisted  in  my  belt,  an'  th' 
fool  hoss  was  cranky;  an'  th'  fust  thing  I  knowed,  a 
streak  o'  greased  lightnin',  with  a  full  head  o'  steam, 
hit  me  in  'bout  forty-six  places,  an'  when  I  come  to  I 
was  lyin',  all  skun  up,  with  my  dainty  little  dimpled  feet 
an'  laigs  a-soakin'  in  th'  crick.  Then  I  pulls  th'  gun 
an'  lets  go  a  few  times,  an'  you  fellers  comes  out  an' 
picks  me  up.  Sa-ay!  I'm  goin'  t'  ride  in  a  waggin  an' 
kerry  a  Gatlin'  gun,  after  this  here  epysode." 

But  before  Hank  was  well  enough  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness again  there  was  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
maverick.  A  few  days  after  Hank's  "epysode,"  Flem- 
ing and  I  heard  a  tremendous  row  among  a  bunch  of 
the  boss's  blooded  cattle,  which  he  always  kept  near 
home,  away  from  the  others,  under  special  supervision. 
They  had  been  driven  in  close  to  the  ranch  for  water 
that  day,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  one  of  the 
Flemings  and  a  Mexican  cowboy  had  started  back  into 
the  hills  with  them  a  short  time  since,  so  they  were 
only  a  mile  or  so  away  when  we  heard  the  disturb- 
ance, and  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  reach  the  spot. 

As  we  turned  a  clump  of  willows  and  rode  out  on  to 
the  little  level  near  the  creek,  where  Hank  had  his  en- 
counter with  the  monstrosity,  a  thrilling  sight  met  our 


eyes.  In  a  crowding,  huddled,  terrified  mass,  a  bunch 
of  cattle,  bawling  and  snorting,  were  gathered  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  flat,  and  the  two  boys  had  their  hands 
full  trying  to  keep  them  from  stampeding.  In  full 
view,  and  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  Jerry, 
the  bull,  in  whose  glossy  hide  there  was  a  small  for- 
tune invested,  was  engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  the 
maverick,  which  had  been  seen  only  yesterday  at  least 
twenty  miles  away. 

It  was  a  magnificent  fight.  Old  Jerry  had  killed 
several  scrub  bulls,  and  had  much  celebrity  as  a  strate- 
gist and  a  powerful  fighter,  but  he  evidently  had  all  he 
could  take  care  of  on  this  occasion,  for  the  monstrosity 
seemed  to  be  something  of  a  fighter  himself.  As  we 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  combatants  withdrew  from 
each  other  for  a  breathing  spell  and  we  had  a  good  look 
at  the  maverick. 

He  certainly  was  an  odd-looking  creature.  In  color 
he  was  a  curious  motled  roan,  with  large  spots  of  yel- 
lowish-white. His  back  curved  upward  at  a  point  back 
of  the  shoulders  for  several  inches,  and  he  had  long, 
sinewy  legs  and  great  hoofs.  And  such  a  nose !  It 
was  something  like  that  of  a  veteran  moose,  only  more 
exaggerated  in  its  curve,  and  less  accentuated  by  the 
lower  lip,  which  was  not  so  prominent  as  the  same 
feature  in  the  moose.  He  was  sufficiently  homely,  how- 
ever, to  frighten  almost  any  animal  but  the  redoubtable 
Jerry. 

Presently  the  two  gladiators  began  to  walk  in  a  circle, 
which  gradually  diminished  as  they  walked.  Both  were 
bleeding  freely  from  their  wounds,  but  both  looked 
ready  to  continue.  In  our  excitement  we  forgot  all 
about  Jerry's  value  as  the  head  of  a  herd,  and  Fleming, 
thinking  only  of  the  animal's  fighting  qualities,  ejacu- 
lated:    "Scribe,  I'll  bet  ten  that  Jerry  wins!" 

I  took  the  bet.  The  stranger  was  not  so  heavy  nor 
so  formidable  looking  as  Jerry,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  "sand"  and  agility,  and  was  certainly  a  tac- 
tician of  high  merit. 

I  had  hardly  accepted  the  bet,  when  the  fighters,  in 
response  to  a  mighty  roar  of  defiance  from  Jerry,  came 
together.  What  a  crash !  There  was  not  much  to  be 
seen  but  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  couple  of  great,  shadowy 
forms  struggling,  butting,  and  thrusting  for  several 
minutes.  Then,  suddenly,  they  emerged.  The  mav- 
erick had  evidently  found  Jerry's  weak  spot,  for  the 
titled  foreigner  was  retreating,  tail  to  the  foe,  with 
much  more  haste  than  dignity,  while  the  conqueror,  al- 
most exhausted,  stood  on  the  field  he  had  won  and  gave 
a  roar  of  satisfaction. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Fleming;  "let's  rope  that  chap. 
What  a  fighter  he  is!" 

This  was  not  much  trouble,  for  the  maverick  was 
almost  ready  to  drop,  and,  after  our  horses  had  been 
induced  to  behave  themselves,  Fleming  and  I  "sur- 
rounded" him  and  led  him  triumphantly  home,  sending 
a  couple  of  the  boys  after  Jerry,  wdio  was  sadly  in  need 
of  repairs. 

Strange  to  relate,  Julius,  as  he  was  christened,  was 
an  entirely  different  creature  in  captivity  from  the 
savage  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  when  roaming 
around  according  to  his  own  erratic  notions.  In  the 
little  pasture  where  he  was  kept  no  hard-working  ox 
could  have  been  milder.  Given  his  freedom — or,  rather, 
taking  it  once  in  a  while — he  was  the  same  ferocious, 
terrifying  steer  as  of  yore.  I  do  not  know  how  to  ac- 
count for  this.  Nobody  tried  to,  but  it  was  an  accepted 
fact  that,  when  Julius  made  his  escape,  there  were 
lively  times  getting  him  back  again,  although  he  seldom 
went  far  from  home. 

But  Julius  chiefly  distinguished  himself  the  summer 
after  his  capture.  The  stockmen  in  our  vicinity  had 
been  missing  an  animal  or  two  quite  often,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  there  were  always  a  number  of  losses 
of  this  kind  at  or  about  the  same  time.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  there  were  "rustlers"  about,  and  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  too,  with  considerable  profit  to  them- 
selves. There  were  no  suspicious-looking  strangers  in 
the  neighborhood  who  seemed  to  need  watching,  and  as 
time  passed  it  became  apparent  that  somebody  near 
home  was  in  league  with  the  thieves.  The  thefts  be- 
came more  frequent  and  larger,  and  this  continued  until 
every  stockman  in  that  section  was  wrought  up  to  the 
pitch  of  desperation ;  but  yet  no  thief  and  no  clew  to 
him  or  them.  A  couple  of  them  were  sighted  near 
Harden's  one  night,  and  his  men  took  several  shots  at 
them,  but  the  "rustlers,"  being  splendidly  mounted,  got 
away. 

Down  the  Five-Mile,  several  miles  from  the  stage- 
crossing,  lived  two  men,  Bryan  and  Morse  by  name. 
They  had  a  small  ranch  and  a  few  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  and  seemed  to  exist  very  comfortably.  This 
latter  fact  was  hard  to  explain  for  some  time. 

One  night,  late  in  the  summer,  Shorty  Fleming, 
riding  sleepily  around  a  small  bunch  of  cattle  which 
had  become  separated  from  the  main  herd,  and  were  too 
far  distant  from  the  latter  to  be  rounded  up  that  night, 
was  suddenly  roused  by  having  his  horse  shot  under 
him  and  finding  himself  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the 
animal's  body.  Shorty  was  full  of  pluck,  and  en- 
deavored, to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  make  the  shots 
in  his  revolver  count;  but  the  rustlers — there  were  two 
of  them — succeeded  in  driving  off  the  cattle,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  youngster  to  extricate  himself  and  walk 
home,  a  matter  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

Near  Bryan  and  Morse's  crossing,  a  few  hours  later, 
two  men  lay  beside  a  camp-fire.  One  of  them  seemed 
to  be  in  pain.     It  is  not  one  of  the  most  pleasant  things 


in  the  world  to  have  a  44-bullet  in  one's  shoulder.  A 
short  distance  away  a  Mexican  boy  of  about  sixteen 
stood  guard  over  a  bunch   of  cattle. 

Presently  he  glanced  toward  the  east,  and  seeing  that 
daylight  was  very  near,  rode  over  to  the  fire  and  spoke 
to  the  men.  They  grunted,  and  the  one  who  had  been 
asleep  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  There  was  a  sudden 
commotion.  Something  huge  and  terrible,  with  flaming 
red  eyes,  crashed  through  the  underbrush  directly  to- 
ward them.  The  Mexican,  terrified,  gave  a  shriek, 
turned  his  pony,  and  fled.  He  may  be  running  yet,  for 
he  was  never  seen  in  those  parts  afterward.  There 
were  plenty  of  trees  at  hand,  and  the  two  men  lost  no 
time  in  getting  into  the  branches  of  the  nearest  one.  It 
was  really  astonishing  how  the  wounded  chap  could 
climb. 

They  were  none  too  soon,  for  they  were  hardly  out 
of  reach  when  Julius,  for  he  it  was,  was  snorting  and 
pawing  at  the  front  of  their  perch.  The  wounded  man 
was  partly  undressed,  and  had  left  his  arms  by  the  fire. 
The  other  had  his  revolver,  but  had  left  his  belt  behind 
in  the  hurry.  Custom  had  made  him  careless.  He  must 
have  been  nervous,  or  else  it  was  the  darkness  that 
spoiled  his  aim,  for  out  of  the  six  shots  only  one 
touched  Julius,  and  that  was  a  mere  scratch  on  the 
flank.  For  several  long  hours  the  two  men  remained 
in  that  tree,  Julius  standing  guard  very  near.  Then, 
about  nine  o'clock,  a  party  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men 
happened  that  way,  intent  on  business.  They  saw  the 
bunch  of  "HX"  cattle,  and  heard  Julius  muttering  in 
the  timber.  They  followed  the  sound,  and  saw  Julius 
and  the  besieged  Bryan  and  Morse.  The  latter  was 
almost  delirious  with  pain  from  his  wound. 

Having  captured  the  belligerent  Julius  and  assisted 
Bryan  and  Morse  from  the  tree,  the  astute  discoverers 
held  a  council  and  discussed  matters.  They  put  two 
and  two  together — two  cattle-thieves  and  two  lariats — 
and,  with  much  satisfaction  but  little  ceremony,  they 
hoisted  Messrs.  Bryan  and  Morse  back  into  the  tree, 
with  nothing  but  their  necks  to  hang  on  by,  after  which 
they  rounded  up  the  "HX"  animals  and  went  home. 

Roy  L.  Ketchum. 


New  details  are  continually  being  added  by  geologists 
to  the  known  history  of  the  earth,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  plants  and  animals.  However,  that  his- 
tory, which  is  recorded  in  the  rocks,  is  still  fragmentary, 
like  a  badly  mutilated  book.  One  of  the  great  defects 
in  the  record  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain 
regions  of  this  country  is  the  absence  of  the  later  part 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  the  early  part  of  the  Eocene 
chapters — perhaps  eight  to  ten  million  years  ago.  A 
report  recently  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  dis- 
cusses this  missing  part  of  the  record  and  shows  that 
the  break  must  cover  a  very  long  period  of  time.  It  is 
known  that  at  that  time  the  continents  were  at  least  as 
large  as  and  probably  larger  than  they  are  now,  and 
the  oceans  were  accordingly  smaller.  Any  rocks  that 
were  then  formed  in  the  sea  seem  to  have  been 
weathered  and  washed  away.  Hundreds  of  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  that  lived  before  and  hundreds  that 
lived  after  this  great  period  are  known,  but  not  one 
which  lived  during  the  period.  Strange  to  say,  few  if 
any  of  the  species  which  existed  before  the  unknown 
period  lived  through  it.  It  is  like  a  play  in  which  the 
places  of  one  act  remain  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
but  the  characters  are  all  new,  and  yet  many  of  the  new 
players  resemble  the  old  ones  so  much  that  one  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  are  close  relatives.  In  each 
of  the  states  bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  of 
New  York,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  layers  of  rock 
which  were  formed  before  and  after  the  period  whose 
record  is  missing.  In  these  layers  are  entombed  sea 
shells  of  many  kinds,  but  apparently  not  one  species 
lived  through  from  Cretaceous  to  Eocene  time. 


History  repeats  itself  with  surprising  regularity,  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  vividly  exemplified  than  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  world.  Camps,  villages,  and 
towns  come  and  go,  and  the  forgotten  communities 
which  once  bustled  with  life  are  legion.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  the  latter-day  rise  and  fall  of  a  mining  town 
— a  coal-mining  town — develops  at  Hosnier,  in  the 
Crow's  Nest  district,  Canada.  Coal  was  found  and  a 
mine  opened  without  regard  to  expenditure.  In  all, 
over  $1,000,000  was  put  into  the  operations.  Many 
promising  seams  were  cut,  and  so  sure  were  the  en- 
gineers of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  coal  to  be  reached 
that  a  double  tunnel,  with  a  side  air  passage,  was  driven 
the  whole  length.  Expensive  tipples,  tramways,  and  a 
Robinson  washer  were  constructed,  and  a  battery  of  240 
coke  ovens  built  to  take  care  of  the  washed  slack  coal 
product  from  the  mine.  However,  the  coal  seams 
proved  to  be  so  broken  and  irregular  that  operations 
were  entirely  too  expensive  and  have  been  abandoned. 
As  a  consequence  the  town  of  Hosmer,  which  had  a 
population  of  about  1000,  is  now  a  deserted  village. 


The  experiment  of  Sutter  County,  California,  with 
licorice  will  be  watched  with  interest  in  other  parts  of 
the  state.  The  growth  already  made  is  satisfactory,  and 
a  good  crop  is  expected  this  year.  Over  1,000.000 
pounds  of  the  root  were  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
1913,  in  addition  to  a  great  quantity  of  paste.  The 
source  of  supply  has  been  Asiatic  Turkey.  Be<  ause  "f 
the  trade  restrictions  there  on  account  of  the 
California  growers  of  licorice  anticipate  larg< 
this  year. 
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A  MUSICAL  ACADEMY. 


houses   with   our   own   talent,   but   also   to   give   them 

opportunity  abroad.     And  thus,  if  the  inceptors  of  the 

"Flaneur"  Writes  of  a  New  Project,  the  Result  of  the  War.    scheme  can  carry  out  their  present  plans,  it  will  mean 

• !  that  we  Americans  will  begin,  within  a  more  or  less 

That  the  war  must  have  a  vast  effect  upon  musical  immediate  period,  to  supply  the  world  with  musical 
America  became  evident  almost  from  the  opening  days  :  talent  as  we  already  supply  the  world  with  agricultural 
of  tiie  struggle.  The  musicians  of  Europe  were  quick  machinery,  foodstuffs,  and  other  requisites  of  life  and 
to  see  their  threatened  doom  and  to  take  such  steps  as   civilization.     It  will  take  some  time  to  formulate  the 


were  possible  to  avert  it.  They  came  to  America  in 
battalions — since  one  drops  so  easily  into  military  terms 
nowadavs.  The  immediate  result  was  a  fall  in  salaries 
and  the  deposition  of  the  singer  from  his,  or  her,  proud 
position  of  dictator  and  tyrant.  It  was  even  said  that 
the  great  Caruso  left  Xew  York  rather  than  submit  to 


plans  and  to  work  them  out  so  that  they  may  be  prac- 
tical. 

Thus  the  "International  Operatic  Academy"  will  not 
be  a  French  enterprise,  a  German  enterprise,  an  Italian 
enterprise,  an  English  enterprise,  or  a  Russian  enter- 
prise.    It  will  not  be  even  an  American  enterprise,  but 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"cut  that  was  intended  to  include  the  high  and  a  truly  international,  cosmopolitan  enterprise,  based  on 
mighty  as  well  as  the  meek  and  lowly,  but  of  course  the  resources,  wealth,  culture,  love  of  music,  and  mu- 
that  may  have  been  a  libel  on  Caruso.  sical  aspiration  of  this  great  democracy  with  its  hun- 

But  something  is  now  on  the  carpet  much  more  im-   dred  millions  of  peoole. 
portant  than  the  clipping  of  the  song  birds'  financial  j      Such   an  undertaking  may   prove  to  be  one  of  the 
wings,   sadlv  overgrown  as  those   wings  had  become,  j  greatest  movements  in  musical  education  and  musical 
The   war,    it   seems,   may   result   in   an   even    greater  j  progress  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
beneficence  than  this,  and  we  may  presently  awake  to        Xew  York,  April  9,  1915.  Flaneur. 

the  fact  that  even  war  has  its  beneficences  and  many  of 
them.  When  the  plight  of  the  European  musicians  first 
became  apparent  there  were  prompt  efforts  toward  the 
alleviation  of  a  distress  that  in  many  cases  was  actually  Clarke  Butler  Whittier,  successor  to  Judge  Emlin 
severe.  Among  these  was  the  proposal  to  use  the  new  McClain  as  head  of  the  law  department  of  Leland 
opera  house  on  the  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris  for  an  Stanford  University,  graduated  from  that  school  in 
operatic  academy  that  would  not  only  give  occupation  1893.  Since  1902  he  has  been  professor  of  law  at  the 
to  a  number  of  the  unemployed,  but  that  would  University  of  Chicago.  He  practiced  law  in  Los  An- 
eventually  attract  musical  students  from  all  over  the '  geles  after  graduating,  and  in  1897  became  an  in- 
world,  and  especially  from  America.  The  scheme  was  structor  of  law  at  Stanford,  remaining  five  years,  with 
taken  up  with  interest,  and  it  was  understood  that  some  two  promotions.  He  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
wealthy  Americans  would  come  to  the  front  with  some-  ;  common  law  pleading,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
thing  more  substantial  than  smiles.     It  would  not  only  !  can   Bar   Association. 

provide  an  irreproachable  musical  training,  but  it  would       r>,„f«-„        \ir    j  at      »       -r  u        -«  ,  _■ 

f      , .    .    ,       *.    ..  .  .  .         -  ?'  .,  Frotessor  Alfred  Marston  Tozzer.  who  will  lecture 

be  able  to  launcn  the  most  promising  ot  its  pupils  upon „_n,,„„-i„_,    j„„- «.i  „  i_     i  •         c\ 

...  ,  .,  r  °  rrron  anthropology  during  the  summer  school  session  ot 

tneir  coveted  musical  career.  tt ,  ,,  •    ._„;._     ■  r-  .,      ?  .  .-   . 

.     ,  iU  _.   .        ...     ,  ,.        .-    .  .Harvard  University,  is  one  of  the  foremost  living  au- 

And  then  came  certain  critical  suggestions  that  seem   fi,__;x;„ «.,,„  „  £•     .     tr     -  »•         ,  „  , 

..      ,-     °°    ,  ,         ,  thonties  on  the  subject.     He  is  a  native  ot  Massachu- 

now  in  a  tair  wav  to  prevail.    .No  one  knew  how  long   „..„       _„j  „ta    z  Vr  a        a        ■  •.  z  z 

.,  . ,  ,    -         K  ..  ..  ,  ,  °   setts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  assistant  professor  of 

the  war  would  last,  and  even  it  it  were  to  end  tomorrow  ;  „„n,i.„  „i__    _«.  *i  •  tt  i.         i 

.,  -    ,      ,,    .-,    ,     '.,    .  tj    .        ...  ,       , ,     .         .         ,       i  anthropology  at  the  university.     He   is  a  member  of 
it  is  hardly  hkelv  that  Pans  will  be  able  to  put  on  her     „  ■  ,     -    •  ,  .-  -  ■     i.,-     .     ...   ,. 

.     ,      ,   .- -      r    -  ,,  ,-  ,  .      r  -^  various  American  and  European  scientific  institutions, 

best   clotnes   tor  the   reception  of   guests   tor   quite   a ,  _    .  „    „         ,.        •    ,  ,r         ,  .  „  .    „ 

.         ..  „, . r    .     .,     ?   „         .      '        .      and  as  an  author  is  known  bv  such  works  as    A  Com- 

long  time  to  come.     Obviously  the  better  plan  was  to   „„     t-       a  a       t  .,      ,,       '        ,  T        j  »  «n   • 

.  ui-  u   ,l  j  xt        tr    i       -vr    *      z    .1.    I  parative  Study  of  the  Mavas  and  Lacadones.       Ruins 

establish   the   academy   in   Xew   \ork.     Most    of    the  i  „f  T,  „, .,       i  ,<T,   -         ,  ■(.  ,        ., 

,,  1  .  ,   .  of  iikal,     and    Ruins  of  Nakum. 

money  would  come   from  America,  and  it  was  more 

than  likely  that  most  of  the  students  also  would  come       Dr.  Yang  Ming  Feng,  special  commissioner  of  the 

from  America.     The  Paris  scheme  might  still  be  kept  l  minister  of  agriculture  of  China,  has  arrived  in  this 

upon   the   carpet   and  might  even   develop   into   some-  country  to  study  labor  and  commercial  conditions.     He 

thing  great  as  soon  as  the  European  world  should  be  will  make  an  extensive  tour  of  the  United  States,  gath- 

ready  to  listen  to  something  more  musical  than  guns. ,  ering  ideas  which  will  be  employed  in  solving  the  pres- 

But   in   the   meantime   there   was   the   Century   Opera  j  ent   difficulties  of  the   Oriental  government     He   will 

House  in  Xew  York  which  would  be  available  for  an  also  promote  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries. 


Soldier,  Maiden,  and  Flower. 
"Sweetheart,  take  this,"  a  soldier  said, 

"And  bid  me  brave  good-by ; 
It  may  befall  we  ne'er  shall  wed, 

But  love  can  never  die. 
Be  steadfast  in  thy  troth  to  me. 

And  then,  whate'er  my  lot 
'My  soul  to  God,  my  heart  to  thee.' — 

Sweetheart,  forget  me  not !" 

The  maiden  took  the  tiny  flower 

And  nursed  it  with  her  tears : 
Lo !  he  who  left  her  in  that  hour 

Came  not  in  after  years. 
Unto  a  hero's  death  he  rode 

'Mid  shower  of  fire  and  shot ; 
But  in  the  maiden's  heart  abode 

The  flower,  forget-me-not. 

And  when  he  came  not  with  the  rest 

From  out  the  years  of  blood, 
Closely  unto  her  widowed  breast 

She  pressed  a  faded  bud ; 
Oh.  there  is  love  and  there  is  pain, 

And  there  is  peace,  God  wot, — 
And  these  dear  three  do  live  again 

In   sweet   fcrget-me-not. 

'T  is  to  an  unmarked  grave  today 

That  I  should  love  to  go, — 
Whether  he  wore  the  blue  or  gray, 

What  need  that  we  should  know? 
"He  loved  a  woman,"  let  us  say, 

And  on  that  sacred  spot, 
To  woman's  love,  that  lives  for  aye, 

We'll  strew  forget-me-not- 


American  academy.  There  was  also  a  large  teaching 
staff  in  Xew  York,  and  there  would  doubtless  be  plenty 
of  students  at  present  unwilling  to  risk  the  mine  and 


In  an  interview  he  said :  "In  our  country  we  have  un- 
limited resources,  but  our  people  have  not  been  active 
enough.     I   hope   to   be   able   to   learn   much   of  your 


the  submarine  by  a  journey  to  the  Paris  that  is  no  I  activities  and  business  methods  to  disclose  to  my  coun- 
longer  gay.     Musical  America  summarizes  the  objec-  trymen." 

tions  to  the  Paris  scheme  by  the  following  questions'!     Horatio  0Uyer  Laddj  founder  of  the  University  of 
that  seem  conclusive:  Xew  Mexico  in   18S1    and  which  he  served  as  presi. 

"It.  said  the  objectors,  'the  United  States  today  con-  dent  for  a  number  of  vears,  is  still  quite  active,  despitt 
tains  a  more  musical  public,  per  cent  of  population.  his  seVenty-six  vears.  He  also  founded  the  Raraona 
than  any  other  country  the  world  over  (with,  perhaps,  ,Tndjan  School  at' Santa  Fe.  as  well  as  the  United  States 
the  single  exception  of  Germany),  if  we  produce  not  Indian  school  there_  After  £erving  as  a  Congregational 
only  tne  largest  amount  of  musical  instruments,  but  the  !  rajnister  in  Michigan,  he  entered  the  Episcopal  minis- 
finest  m  quality:  if  we  have  shown  that  we  possess  un-  trv?  and  in  time  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Fish- 
equaled  talent  among  our  singers,  also  'schools,  con- 
servatories, and  teachers  that  can  hold  their  own  with 
any  in  the  world;  if  we  have  seen  an  extraordinary 
uplift  in  music  in  this  country  during  the  last  few  de- 
cades, why  should  not  the  basis  of  the  enterprise  be 
the  United  States,  with  Xew  York  as  headquarters  ?"' 

It  will  mean   (says  Musical  America)  that  examina- 


Old  Times,  Old  Friends,  Old  Love. 
There  are  no  days  like  the  good  old  days, — 

The  days  when  we  were  youthful ! 
When  humankind  were  pure  of  mind. 

And  speech  and  deeds  were  truthful  ; 
Before  a  love  for  sordid  gold 

Became  man's  ruling  passion. 
And  before  each  dame  and  maid  became 

Slave  to  the  tyrant  fashion! 

There  are  no  girls  like  the  good  old  girls, — 

Against  the  world  I'd  stake  'em  ! 
As  buxom  and  smart  and  clean  of  heart 

As  the  Lord  knew  how  to  make  'em ! 
They  were  rich  in  spirit  and  common-sense, 

And  piety  all  supportin' ; 
They  could  bake  and  brew,  and  had  taught  school,  too, 

And  they  made  such  likely  courtin' ! 

There  are  no  boys  like  the  good  old  boys, — 

When  we  were  boys  together ! 
When  the  grass  was  sweet  to  the  brown  bare  feet 

That  dimpled  the  laughing  heather ; 
When   the  pewee   sung  to   the   summer   dawn 

Of  the  bee  in  the  billowy  clover, 
Or  down  by  the  mill  the  whippoorwill 

Echoed  his  night  song  over. 

There  is  no  love  like  the  good  old  love, — 

The  love  that  mother  gave  us  \ 
We  are  old,  old  men,  yet  we  pine  again 

For  that  precious  grace, — God  save  us ! 
So  we  dream  and  dream  of  the  good  old  times, 

And  our  hearts  grow  tenderer,  fonder, 
As  those  dear  old  dreams  bring  soothing  gleams 

Of  heaven   away  off  j-onder. 


kill,  Xew  York.  In  1910  he  became  rector  emeritus. 
As  an  author  he  is  well  known,  having  written  such 
works  as  "The  War  with  Mexico."  "Ramona  Days."' 
and  "The  Storv  of  New  Mexico." 


Bill's  Tenor  and  My  Bass. 
Fill  was  short  and  dapper,  while  I  was  thin  and  tall; 
I  had  flow-in'  whiskers,  but  Bill  had  none  at  all ; 

Clothes  would  never  seem  to  set  so  nice  on  me  as  him, — 

Folks  used  to  laugh,  and  say  I  was  too  powerful  slim, — 
But   Bill's  clothes  fit  him  like  the  paper  on  the  wall; 

And  we  were  the  sparkin'est  beaus  in  all  the  place 

When   Bill  sung  tenor  and  I  sung  bass. 


Cyrus  Baker's  oldest  girl  was  member  of  the  choir, — 
j  Eyes  as  black  as  Kelsey's  cat,  and  cheeks  as  red  as  fire  ! 
She  had  the  best  sopranner  voice  I  think  I  ever  heard, — 
Sung  "Coronation/'  "Burlington,"  and  "Chiny"  like  a  bird; 
Major  George  T.  Langhorne,  who  has  been  recalled    Xever^done  better  than  with  Bill  a-standin*  nigh  'er, 

A-holdin'  of  her  hymn-book  so  she  wouldn't  lose  the  place, 
When  Bill  sung  tenor  and  I  sung  bass. 


from  his  post  as  military  attache  at  Berlin,  was  sent 
tions  by  comoetent' professors  will  be  held  in  leading   to  Germany  nearly  eighteen  months  ago,  and  became 
centres  of  the  country  that  the  scholarships  given  by    we^  established  in  Berlin  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of    Then  there  was  Prudence  Hubbard,  so  cosey-like  and  fat, — 
wealthy  and  public-spirited  citizens  will  include  facili-    the   war-      D^ing   his   stay   he   received  unusual    con-    She  sung  alto,  and  wore  a  ?^ee  hat ; 
ties  fof  travel  and  musical  education  abroad  as  well  as    «dcratjon    from    the    German    authorities    and    was       g^^  ^  ^^TupZ^  ^e^  h^7i 
at  home.     This  will  mean,  in  time,  when  the  war  is   enabled  to  observe  the  military  operations  closer  than    But5  sakes  3^1  she  didn't  mind  a  little  thing  like  that; 
over    that   our   talented  voun°"    \merican   singers  will    an>*  other  foreign  militarv  attache.     It  is  believed  he       On  all  the  works  of  Providence  she  set  a  cheerful  face 
have  the  basis  of  their  education  right  herein   Xew    has.  in  his  possession  such   information  regarding  the  '      When  Bill  was  singin'  tenor  and  I  was  singin'  bass. 
York;   that   they  will  be   then  allowed  to  visit,  under    milltar>"  operations  of  the  German  forces  which  made    EUli  neVermore  we  two  shall  share  the  fun  we  used  to  then, 
their   scholarships.    Paris.    Berlin.   Milan,    and   Vienna.    **   advisable   that   he   return   to   this   country   and   per-    Nor  know  the  comfort  and  the  peace  we  had  together  when 
for    further   purposes   of*  study :   that   they   will   have!    sonall>"   submit   his   reports.     He   may  be  assigned  to 
through    a    working   arrangement,    not   only   with   the  ! the  ^Var  College.     His  recall  in  the  midst  of  the  war 
npcra  houses  abroad,  and  particularlv  in  Paris,  oppor-  i  was   not'   h   is   believed,   pleasing  to  the   German  au- 
tunitics  for  debuts,  but.  through  a  working  arrangement  i  thonties.     Usually  military  attaches  acting  in  the  ca- 
with  the  opera  houses  that  we  now  have  in   Boston,    Pacit>*  of  observers  of  foreign  war  operations  are  ex-  The  music  folks  have  nowadays  aint  what  it  used  to  be, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  other  opportunities.  pected   to   remain   with   the   forces  to   which   they   are    Because  there  aint  no  singers  now  on  earth  like  Bill  and  me. 

It  will  mean  that  the  United  States  is  about  to  enter  ;  ^signed  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Why,  Lemuel  Bangs,  who  used  to  go  to  Springfield  twice  a 

upon  the  largest,  broadest,  most  satisfactory,  and,  in-        Gustav   Hollaender.  one  of  the  most  potent  musical!      Admitted  that  for  singin'  BiU  and  me  had  not  a  peer 
deed,  in  time,  self-supporting  scheme  of  operatic  educa-   educational  factors  in  Germany,  recently  celebrated  his   When  Bill  went  soarin'  up  to  A  and  I  dropped  down  to  D ! 
tion  yet  devised.  sixty-eighth  birthday.     Twenty  years  ago  he  took  over!      rh*  °U  bull-fiddle  Beza  Dimmitt  played  wam't  in  the  race 

It  will  mean  that  the  academy  will  be  international  the  Stern  Conservatory  of  Berlin.  Last  year  it  num- 
not  only  m  name  but  in  intent  and  spirit ;  that  it  will  bered  some  1400  pupils^  with  representatives  from  prac- 
bc  absolutely  cosmopolitan:  that  it  will  work  in  har-  ticallv  even-  civilized  country  in  the  world.  He  was 
moiiy  with  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  Old  World, ,  born  'at  Leobschuetz  in  1S55,  and  for  many  years  was 
while  developing  its  own  talent  under  the  best  auspices,  active  as  a  soloist,  concertmaster,  teacher,  and  chamber 
hr^t.   m   it>  own  country,  under  its  own  teachers,  and    music  performer.     Originally  he  was  a  violinist.     From  ]  That  she  married  Deacon  Pitkin's  boy,  who  kep'  the  general 


We  lived  in  Massachusetts  in  the  good  old  courtin'  days. 
And  lifted  up  our  voices  in  psalms  and  hymns  of  praise. 
Oh,  how  I  wisht  that  I  could  live  them  happy  times  again! 
For  life,  as  v.e  boys  knew  it,  had  a  sweet,  peculiar  grace 
When  you  was  singin'  tenor  and  I  was  singin'  bass. 


'Longside  of  Bill's  high  tenor  and  my  sonorious  bass. 

Bill  moved  to  Californy  in  the  spring  of  '54, 

And   we   folks   that  used   to   know  him   never   knew   him    any 
more; 
Then  Cyrus  Baker's  oldest  girl,  she  kind  o'  pined  a  spell, 
And,  hankerin*  after  sympathy,  it  naterally  befell 


will  then  give  that  talent  opportunity  for  further  de-  I  1874  to  1881  he  remained  in  the  Prussian  capital,  and 


velopment  abroad,  such  as  has  been  done,  hut  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  by  foreign  countries  for  their  talented 
stude  its.  not  only  in  music,  but  in  the  arts  and  in  the 
sciences. 

This  great,  broad  sclK-me  will  be  an  aid  to  all  exist- 


during  the  last  three  years  of  this  period  he   made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  chamber  music  interpreter.     In 
1881  he  was  called  to  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the 
Gurzenich  concerts  and  as  teacher  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory.   Three  vears  later  he  also  accepted  the  post 
cachcrs  and  musical  institutions.    It  will  not  inter-  |  of  concertmaster  at  the  Cologne  Opera.    There  he  re- 
with  them,  oppose  them,  or  compete  with  them;  J  mained.   undertaking  from  time  to  time  concert  tours 
w:  I  supplement  them.  through    Germany.    Belgium,    and    Holland,   till    1895, 

t  will  enable  us  to  supply  not  only  our  own  opera  I  when  he  became  director  of  the  Stern  Conservatory. 


And  so  the  years,  the  changeful  years,  have  rattled  on  apace 
Since  Bill  sung  tenor  and  I  sung  bass. 

As  I  was  settin'  by  the  stove  this  evenin'  after  tea, 

I  noticed  wife  kep*  hitchin'  close  and  closer  up  to  me  ; 

And  as  she  patched  the  gingham  frock  our  gran'child  wore 

today, 
I  heerd  her  gin  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from  fur  away. 
Couldn't  help  inquirin'  what  the  trouble  might  be ; 

"Was  thinkin'  of  the  time,"  says  Prue.  a-breshin*  at  her  face, 
"When   Bill  sung  tenor  and  you  sung  bass." 

— Eugene  Field. 
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THE  REDISCOVERED  COUNTRY. 


Stewart  Edward  White  Tells  a  Story  of  Hunting  Big  Game 
in  Africa. 


The  legend  on  the  paper  wrapper  covering  Stewart 
Edward  White's  new  volume,  "The  Rediscovered  Coun- 
try," tells  us  that  this  is  a  story  that  should  interest  the 
hunter,  the  traveler,  and  the  naturalist.  We  would  go 
further  than  this  and  say  that  it  should  interest  any  one 
who  has  ever  seen  and  enjoyed  a  circus.  It  is  "a  big 
game  book,"  made  up  from  the  diary  which  the  author 
kept  during  a  hunting  and  exploring  trip  along  the 
hitherto  unexplored  Anglo-German  border  in  East 
Africa.  Mr.  White  is  as  pleased  as  Punch  that  he  has 
adventurously  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  the  plum- 
miest  plum  in  the  huntsman's  last  big  pie.  The  chief 
reason,  he  tells  us,  that  this  region  remained  untouched 
for  so  long  was  because  the  German  sporting  tastes  are 
not  highly  developed  and  because  the  land  from  the 
British  side  is  practically  inaccessible.  But  Mr.  White 
and  his  friend,  R.  J.  Cuninghame,  were  not  so  easily 
daunted;  being  surfeited  with  what  the  old  fields  had 
to  offer,  they  sought  something  new.    Mr.  White  says: 

By  degrees  I  came  to  see  that  most  of  British  East  Africa 
is  a  beaten  track.  Shooters  are  sent  by  the  outfitting  firms 
around  one  or  the  other  of  several  well-known  circles.  The 
days'  marches  are  planned  in  advance ;  the  nights'  camps. 
There  is  plenty  of  game,  and  the  country  is  wild ;  but  the 
sportsman  is  in  no  essentially  different  conditions  here  than 
when  with  his  guide  he  shoots  his  elk  in  Jackson's  Hole  or 
his  deer  in  the  Adirondacks. 

And  again  I  heard  the  tales  of  the  old-timers,  varying  little 
from  those  at  home — "in  the  old  days  before  the  Sotik  was 
overrun,  the  lions  would  stand  for  you" — "I  remember  the 
elephants  used  to  migrate  every  two  years  from  Kenia  across 
the  Abedares" — "before  Nairobi  was  built  the  buffalo  used  to 
feed  right  in  the  open  until  nine  o'clock."  In  short,  in  spite 
of  the  abundance  of  the  game,  spite  of  the  excitement  and 
danger  still  to  be  enjoyed  with  some  of  its  more  truculent 
varieties,  the  same  wistful  regret  sooner  or  later  was  sure 
to  come  to  the  surface  of  thought — I  wish  I  could  have  been 
here  then,   could  have  seen  it  all  when  the  country  was  new. 

And  then  unexpectedly  came  just  this  experience.  We 
found  that  after  all  there  still  exists  a  land  where  the  sound 
of  a  rifle  is  unknown ;  as  great  in  extent  as  the  big  game 
fields  of  British  East  Africa ;  swarming  with  untouched  game  ; 
healthy,  and,  now  that  the  route  and  method  have  been  worked 
cut,  easily  accessible  to  a  man  who  is  willing  to  go  light  and 
work.  Furthermore,  I  must  repeat,  this  is  the  last  new  game 
field  of  real  extent.  All  the  rest  of  the  continent  is  well 
enough  known.  Therefore  we  have  the  real  pleasure  not  only 
in  opening  a  new  and  rich  country  to  the  knowledge  of 
sportsmen,  but  the  added  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are 
the  last  who  will  ever  behold  such  a  country  for  the  first 
time. 

After  the  usual  red-taped  delay,  the  German  govern- 
ment proved  willing  to  aid  these  two  adventurers,  and 
they  thought  out  and  prepared  a  practical  equipment, 
calling  upon  the  experience  gained  in  similar  previous 
trips  to  aid  them.  The  task  ahead  of  them  required 
nerve  and  hardihood;  it  was  no  tenderfoot's  job,  and 
the  outfit  to  be  carried  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  terms  of  simplicity.     Mr.  White  says  of  this: 

Our  personal  outfit  we  reduced  to  a  minimum,  departing 
radically  from  the  conventional  and  accepted  customs  of  Afri- 
can travel.  Thus  our  tents  were  small  and  light,  made,  floor- 
cloth and  all,  of  one  piece,  after  a  pattern  invented  by  Cun- 
inghame.  We  used  chop  boxes  as  tables.  Our  personal 
effects,  instruments,  surgical  and  medical  material,  and  repair 
kits  of  all  sorts  we  compressed  to  the  compass  of  three  tin 
boxes.  All  the  usual  extra  paraphernalia  of  African  travel 
we  cut  out  completely.  By  way  of  provisions  we  took  merely 
the  staple  groceries:  beans,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  flour,  oat- 
meal, and  dehydrated  fruit.  Two  luxuries  only  did  we  allow  ; 
golden  syrup  and  a  light  folding  camp-chair  apiece.  Nothing 
rests  one  more  than  the  latter  article  of  furniture.  Indeed, 
for  this  sort  of  a  hard  trip  I  should  almost  be  inclined  to  look 
on  it  as  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury  !  Our  light  tents, 
beds,  seven  boxes  of  provisions,  trade  goods,  river  ropes, 
ammunition,  and  the  three  tin  boxes  made  something  like 
twenty  full  loads.  We  decided  to  take  thirty  porters,  three 
donkey  men,  and  seven  others,  including  gunbearers,  camp 
men,  cook,  and  head  boy.  Besides  these  burden  bearers  were 
twenty  donkeys  equipped  with  pack-saddles,  and  twenty-five 
ether  donkeys  rigged  in  the  native  fashion,  hired  to  take  their 
loads  of  native  grain  potio  over  the  mountains,  there  to  leave 
them,  and  then  immediately  to  return. 

We  started  out  with  two  riding  mules,  but  after  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  riding  we  had  to  pack  them. 
They  died ;  and  we  walked  afoot  the  rest  of  the  seventeen 
hundred    miles. 

The  N'gouramani  River  furnished  the  first  test  of  the 
trip ;  it  was  in  flood  and  flowing  rapidly.  The  men  man- 
aged to  cross  it  without  much  difficulty  by  means  of 
ropes,  but  to  get  their  donkeys  over  was  the  problem: 

We  then  tackled  the  donkey  question.  Our  method  was  as 
follows :  Cuninghame  and  half  a  dozen  huskies  hitched  a 
donkey  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  the  other  end  of  which  I, 
across  the  river,  held.  Then  they  lifted  that  reluctant  donkey 
bodily  and  launched  him  in.  I  tried  to  guide  him  to  the 
only  possible  landing-place  fifty  yards  or  so  downstream.  This 
was  easy  enough  with  the  two  mules ;  I  merely  held  tight,  let 
them  swim,  and  the  current  swung  them  around.  Not  so  the 
donkeys  !  They  naturally  swim  very  low,  and  the  least  thing 
puts  them  under,  then  they  get  panicky,  they  try  to  turn 
back,  they  try  to  swim  upstream  ;  in  short,  they  do  every- 
thing they  should  not  do.  Result :  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
went  across  by  schedule,  the  rest  had  to  be  pulled,  hauled, 
slacked  off,  grabbed,  and  yanked  out  bodily.  Some  just  plain 
sank,  and  them  we  pulled  in  hand  over  hand  as  fast  as  we 
could  haul  them  under  water — in  the  hope  of  getting  them 
over  before  they  drowned.  Succeeded,  but  some  were  pretty 
groggy.  One  came  revolving  like  a  spinner,  over  and  over. 
Each  animal  required  individual  treatment  at  the  line,  and 
after  two  experiments  with  the  best  of  the  men  we  decided 
I'd  better  keep  that  job.  Talk  about  your  tuna  fishing!  I 
landed  twenty  big  donkeys  in  two  hours  ! 

It  is  hard  for  the  civilized  dweller-in-cities  to  con- 
ceive of  such  spectacles  as  the  following: 

But  the  most  wonderful  sight — one  of  the  most  wonderful  I 
have  ever  seen — was  that  furnished  by  a  huge  flock  of 
flamingoes.  There  must  have  been  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  them.     When  we  first  saw  them  they  were  far  in  the  dis- 


tance and  flying.  We  took  them  for  a  rosy  sunrise  cloud. 
They  looked  just  like  that:  one  of  those  cotton-wool  clouds 
— the  cotton-wool  that  comes  in  jewelers'  boxes.  We  did  not 
find  out  our  mistake  for  some  few  minutes.  Then  the  cloud 
miraculously  dropped  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the  shore 
turned   pink   for   miles.   .    .    . 

In  identically  the  same  way  a  pure  white  cloud  hanging 
in  the  sky  proved  to  be  snow  geese.  Another  was  of  white 
pelicans. 

By  and  by  we  came  to  a  papyrus  marsh  in  the  water  along 
the  edge  of  which  were  countless  hordes  of  geese,  ducks, 
waders,  and  many  sorts  of  ibis,  plover,  egrets,  etc.  Never 
have  I  seen  so  many  and  so  vaned  waterfowl.  They  were 
quite  tame  and  did  not  take  wing  until  we  were  less  than  forty 
yards  away.  Over  them  wheeled  a  cloud  of  insect-catching 
birds.  And  still  higher  soared  grandly  the  hawks  and  eagles 
and  carrion  eaters. 

And  here  is  another  glimpse  of  the  marvelous  prodi- 
gality of  Xature  in  the  tropics,  where  man  has  not  yet  i 
had  a  chance  to  disturb  her  schemes : 

At  this  time  we  ran  across  a  great  multitude  of  game  re- 
turning from  a  waterhole.  The  fact  would  be  evident  enough 
to  any  one  within  earshot.  A  great  chorus  of  zebra  barkings, 
persistent,  shrill,  overpowering,  led  one  to  the  right  spot. 
Then  we  saw  the  long  procession  of  the  beasts  returning  from 
the  water  to  their  accustomed  businesses.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  plodded  along  the  trail  single  file,  adhering 
strictly  to  the  path,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  being 
soberly  respectable  as  suits  the  average  middle  age  of  any- 
body politic.  But  alongside  capered  the  youngsters,  kicking 
up  their  heels,  racing  back  and  forth,  biting  at  each  other. 
And  always  they  were  aided  and  abetted  and  urged  on  by 
those  striped  clowns — the  zebras.  Rank  after  rank,  they  went 
by,  each  with  his  kind — the  wildbeeste,  the  hartebeeste,  the 
many  topi,  the  eland,  the  impalla,  and  all  the  little  flanking 
gazelles — so  over  the  rise  of  the  next  hill.  Each  as  he  topped 
the  ridge  against  the  western  sky  stood  out  sharp-cut,  a  sil-i 
houetted  miniature,  then  dipped  down  the  other  side  out  of  t 
sight.  From  the  direction  of  the  waterhole  rose  lazily  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  where  yet  other  hundreds  of  beasts  were 
awaiting  their  turn,  or  rolling  luxuriously  after  their  thirst 
had  been  assuaged. 

Then  we  followed  over  the  rise,  to  witness  the  gradual 
fanning  out  of  the  procession.  A  little  group  dropped  off  to 
right  or  to  left,  and  fell  to  grazing.  Others  kept  on  over  yet 
more  distant  hills.  Within  the  half-hour  the  great  herd  had 
broken  into  hundreds  of  little  groups  scattered  over  many 
miles  and  countless  hills  and  valleys. 

It  is  great  fun,  according  to  our  author,  to  trail  along 
one  of  the  little  bushy  ravines  in  the  valleys  that  lie  in 
this  mountainous  country,  prospecting,  if  we  may  use 
that  term,  for  any  sort  of  game  that  may  turn  up  and 
prove  interesting.  Many  strange  and  gaudy  insects 
cloud  the  air  and  there  are  multitudes  of  tiny  birds. 
"Near  water-pools  they  are  incredibly  numerous,  so  that 
the  aggregate  of  their  tiny  weights  bends  down  quite 
good-sized  saplings,"  he  says  of  these,  and: 

Besides  these  little  fellows  are  many  larger  birds.  Grouse 
whirr  away,  or  rocket  high ;  guinea  fowl,  consulting  each 
other  anxiously  in  clucking  undertones,  dodge  ahead ;  horn- 
bills  swoop  aloff;  little  green  parrots  buzz  about  in  a  sort 
of  cinematograph  fashion ;  an  occasional  profane  ibis — pro- 
fane in  language  though  "sacred"  by  name — flops  off  with  a 
string  of  oaths.    .    .    . 

And  of  animals  there  is  no  end.  Some  tiny  antelope — a 
dik-dik,  an  oribi,  a  steinbuck,  a  bushbuck — is  always  scram- 
bling madly  away  from  fairly  beneath  one's  feet  only  to  dive 
headlong  into  another  bit  of  cover  where  it  hopes  for  better 
luck  at  remaining  concealed.  And  occasionally  some  mighty 
crash  brings  one  up  all  standing,  every  muscle  taut,  every  sense 
alert.  Then,  if  all  is  silent,  comes  manoeuvring,  cautious  re- 
connoitenng,  a  scouting  for  a  sight  either  of  the  beast  or  his 
tracks.  Or,  if  the  crashes  continue,  a  scurrying  to  and  fro 
for  a  point  of  vantage  and  reasonable  safety.  Probably  it  is 
an  old  rhinoceros  disturbed  at  his  nap,  or  a  stray  buffalo. 
If  you  are  hunting  neither  of  these  creatures — and  we  are 
not — your  whole  desire  is  to  avoid  an  encounter.  To  do  this, 
however,  means  no  unwise  policy  of  concealment.  It  is  well 
to  see  your  beast  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  know  how- 
to  pay  due  respect  to  his  choice  of  routes. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  exploring  trips  that  Mr.  White 
unexpectedly — and  suddenly — met  with  his  first  lion, 
and  because  his  lair  and  his  mate  were  not  far  away, 
this  lion  was  unusually  precipitate  and  savage  in  at- 
tacking. A  noise  of  scrambling  and  crashing  was 
heard,  Mr.  White  hastened  to  gain  what  seemed  a  point 
of  vantage,  and  immediately : 

A  big  maned  lion  leaped  to  the  top  of  the  bank  right  in 
my  face ! 

I  was  just  four  yards  from  him.  In  the  fraction  of  an 
instant  that  he  paused  to  assure  his  balance  I  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  surprise,  swung  the  bead  of  my  .405  on  him, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  know  just  the  actual  lapse  of  the  time  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lion  and  the  first  shot.  In  reality  it  must 
have  been  exceedingly  short,  for  the  beast  was  caught  between 
the  landing  from  his  leap  and  his  spring;  he  indubitably  in- 
tended to  attack,  knew  just  where  we  were,  and  was  out  to 
make  a  fight  of  it.  Yet  I  apparently  had  time  to  notice  a 
great  many  little  details,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  lion  had 
an  unusually  fine  mane  ;  that  the  mane  was  so  erect  between 
the  ears  as  almost  to  point  forward ;  that  his  eyes  looked 
round  rather  than  elliptical.     Later  Memba  Sasa  told  me  : 

"I  said,  'Will  the  bwana  never  shoot !'  *' 

Nevertheless,  before  the  lion  had  even  tensed  his  muscles 
for  the  next  effort  that  would  land  him  on  me,  the  first  bullet 
took  him.  It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  example  of  how 
rapidly  and  comprehensively  the  human  mind  works  under 
excitement. 

A  night  of  the  character  described  in  the  following 
selection  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  conducing  to  proper 
reposeful  preparation  for  the  danger  and  excitement  of 
a  lion  hunt: 

Last  evening  the  lions  began  roaring  very  soon  after  dark. 
They  were  somewhere  to  the  westward  and  a  considerable 
distance  away  ;  but  their  reverberating  calls  carried  distinctly 
to  us.  There  were  a  number  of  them,  and  they  were  doing 
what  I  used  to  call  "curate  response"  roaring.  That  is  to  say, 
one  would  begin  just  before  his  predecessor  left  off  ;  so  that 
a  continuous,  pulsating  volume  of  sound  rolled  across  the 
night.  It  was  a  good  deal  like  a  long  freight  train  crossing 
a  peculiarly  resonant  bridge ;  or  the  droning  of  a  distant 
twelve-inch  shell. 

From  the  first  heavy  sleep  that  falls  on  the  tired 
tropical  voyageur — when  sleep  visits  him  at  all — I  was  aroused 
by  a  burst  of  noise.  Raising  myself  on  my  elbow,  I  found 
that  the  beasts  were  much  nearer — say  at  the  top  of  the  low 
ridge  a  mile  away.     They  were  monopolizing  the  whole  world 


of  sound.  Even  the  insects  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the 
dead  silence  that  prudence  or  terror  had  imposed  on  the  rest 
of  the  veldt.  I  tried  to  make  out  how  many  of  the  lions 
there  were,  but  was  unable  to  distinguish  clearly;  I  thought 
there  were  three.  Then,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  fell  into  a  doze. 
The  magnificent  organ  tones  persisted  in  my  consciousness; 
became  fantastic;  mingled  with  dreams;  faded  into  distant 
thunder. 

I  was  jerked  back  from  sleep  by  a  roar  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  tent.  The  men  were  chattering  together  in  subdued  tones  ; 
and  I  could  see  against  my  canvas  the  flickering  of  replen- 
ished little  fires  before  the  men's  tents.  This  one  mighty  roar 
had  for  the  moment  terminated  the  concert.  A  dead  silence 
had  fallen  on  the  world.  Leaning  on  my  elbow.  I  listened 
intently.  I  could  for  a  moment  hear  nothing.  Then  came 
the  sound  of  a  steady  Iapt  lap_,  lap  of  a  beast  drinking.  They 
were  actually  watering  at  our  little  water-hole  just  outside  the 
camp-lines  ! 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done;  and  no  particular  danger. 
The  situation  was  interesting,  that  was  all.  In  about  ten 
minutes  the  lions  withdrew.  I  fell  asleep  again  ;  but  through 
my  dreams  I  could  hear  them  occasionally,  voicing  their  satis- 
faction— or  dissatisfaction — as  they  slowly  retired.  Never  be- 
fore had  I  heard  lions  roar  so  persistently. 

Mr.  White's  conjecture  as  to  the  number  of  the  lions 
was  probably  correct,  as  the  next  day's  hunting  proved. 
We  quote  an  incident  of  this,  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
adventures  of  the  book : 

Already  I  had  two  wounded  lions  on  hand,  but  evidently  it 
was  necessary  to  acquire  another.  My  bullet  checked  her 
nearly  short  up,  from  the  mere  shock  of  impact.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  I  had  seen  the  first  Hon,  recovered  from 
his  catfit  over  being  hit,  swing  into  his  stride  when  the  lioness 
started.  -  Memba  Sasa  was  snuggled  up  to  my  elbow,  chanting 
low-voiced  a  sort  of  war  song  of  his  own.  With  my  left  hand 
I  snatched  from  him  the  .405.  at  the  same  time  passing  the 
Springfield  behind  my  back.  He  seized  it  in  almost  the  same 
motion  with  which  he  handed  up  the  other  gun.  Good  old 
Memba  Sasa !     Here,  as  always,  he  played  the  game ! 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  a  bit  of  the  picturesque  territory 
through  which  these  bloodthirsty  gunners  passed: 

The  nature  of  the  country  is  most  beautiful,  and  I  must 
try  to  describe  it.  Conceive  a  perfectly  flat,  green  lawn  of 
indefinite  extent;  the  grass  short  as  though  mown;  nowhere, 
even  next  the  trees,  growing  into  high,  ragged  clumps.  Plant 
this  lawn  sparingly  with  small  trees  with  white  trunks,  like 
birch  trees,  far  enough  apart  not  to  spoil  the  open  appear- 
ance, but  thick  enough  to  close  in  the  view  at  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Then  scatter  over  this  lawn  flowers  that  grow  flat 
to  the  ground,  with  barely  an  inch  of  stem  to  support  them, 
so  that  they  give  the  impression  of  having  been  scattered 
fresh  cut.  They  are  four-petaled,  velvet  in  texture,  the  exact 
shape  and  size  of  a  wild  rose.  Most  of  them  are  white,  but 
a  very  few  range  in  color  from  deep  red  to  pale  pink.  Across 
the  sweeps  and  flats  they  lie  spangling  the  turf  sparsely;  but 
in  tiny  depressions  they  are  as  though  drifted.  In  addition  to 
these  are  occasional  other  flowers,  high-growing,  with  stems, 
some  flesh-colored,  some  bright  red  and  upstanding,  some 
orange  and  yellow,  and  some  with  feathery  leaves  trailing 
vine-like  along  the  ground.  But  they  are  not  abundant 
enough  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  others,  which  always  re- 
mind me  of  one  line  of  Omar's,  "star-scattered  on  the  grass." 

During  one  stop  of  their  trip,  camping  on  a  hill  two 
hundred  feet  above  a  plain  that  extended  for  miles,  the 
hunters  happened  to  spy  a  native  hunt.  They  had  been 
watching  a  herd  of  topi  and  a  single  wildebeeste  which 
were  quietly  grazing,  and  suddenly  the  beasts  all  rapidly 
scattered  oft  at  great  speed: 

"Wonder  what  started  them  !"  said  Cuninghame.  Then  wt 
saw  a  black  dog  about  the  size  of  a  pointer.  Paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  topi,  he  took  after  the  wildebeeste.  The  latter 
loped  easily,  while  the  dog  fairly  had  to  scratch  gravel  to  hold 
his  own.  It  looked  like  a  sure  thing  for  the  wildebeeste,  but 
the  dog  was  a  stayer.  Farther  and  farther  they  went  until 
they  became  mere  specks,  and  we  had  to  take  to  our  glasses. 
About  two  miles  away  the  wildebeeste  dodged  and  doubled, 
then  ran  through  a  herd.  The  dog  never  lost  sight  of  the 
one  he  was  after,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  rest.  At  last 
the  animal  turned  at  bay,  making  short  lunges  and  charges, 
which  the  dog  dodged,  trying  to  get  in  at  the  beast's  hind- 
quarters. Now  for  the  first  time  we  noticed  a  savage  running 
like  smoke  across  the  arc  of  the  circle  the  chase  had  taken. 
He  was  stark  naked,  a  fine  figure,  and  carried  nothing  but  a 
bow  and  arrows.  How  he  could  run !  We  saw  him  stop  and 
discharge  arrows,  though  it  was  too  far  away  to  see  them. 
The  wildebeeste  hesitated,  and  we  saw  the  little  black  speck  of 
a  dog  leap  for  his  throat.  They  both  went  down  in  a  heap  ; 
and  Cuninghame  and  I  stood  up  and  cheered,  though  we  were 
two  miles  away,  and  could  see  nothing  without  the  glasses. 
When  we  sat  down  again  it  was  over.  The  dog  was  sitting 
by  the  carcase,  and  the  savage  was  headed  for  a  lone  bush 
to  get  materials  with  which  to  cover  his  prize  for  the  night. 
When  the  meat  was  "bushed"  he  and  the  dog  started  soberly 
for  home.  Now  that  was  real  sport :  it  made  us  and  our 
long-range  rifles  look  pretty  cheap  ;  and  my  only  regret  was 
that   I   could  not  get  acquainted  with  that  bully  pup  ! 

The  forests  of  Kenia,  where  Mr.  White  hunted  the 
lordly  elephant,  are  vast  stretches  of  hardwood,  fringed 
with  bamboo  on  the  hilltops.    He  describes  them: 

Imagine,  first,  the  planting  of  single  great  spreading  trees 
at  spaced  intervals ;  trees  in  shape  like  elms,  maples,  or 
beeches,  but  three  or  four  times  their  size.  Fill  in  the  spaces 
between  them  with  a  very  thick  growth  of  smaller  trees — 
one  hundred  feet  high  and  a  foot  or  so  through.  Then  below 
that  a  leafy  undergrowth,  so  dense  as  to  be  literally  impene- 
trable to  either  sight  or  locomotion.  This  undergrowth  is  of 
many  varieties.  It  puts  out  big  leaves,  small  leaves:  grows 
on  hard  stems,  watery  soft  stems :  it  stands  a  foot  high  or 
forty — generally  both.  Vines  of  all  sizes  tie  it  together;  vines 
ranging  in  size  from  little  tough  ones  as  small  as  a  whipcord 
through  which  you  think  you  can  push  easily  (you  can  not!) 
up  to  big  cables.  Underfoot  are  ferns.  Along  the  slanting 
trunks  of  trees  grow  other  ferns  and  damp  mosses.  Streamers 
of  moss  depend  from  limbs  and  sway  in  the  currents  of  air. 
Orchids  cling.  All  small  dead  twigs  are  muffled  tightly  in 
vivid  moss.  On  the  slopes  of  the  canons  and  the  heads  of 
ravines  are  little  forests  of  tree  ferns,  feathery  and  beautiful. 
These  run  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 

Everything  is  dripping  wet.  Indeed  the  strongest  single 
impression  that  remains  to  me  of  that  forest  is  that  it  was  a 
varnished  forest ;  every  leaf,  every  branch,  every  smooth  sur- 
face shines  polished.  Always  in  the  ear  is  a  slow  and  solemn 
dripping. 

Mr.   White   has    written    a   book    that    will    be   as   at- 
tractive  for   the   fireside  as  for  those  more    f 
ones  who  are  in  a  position  to  follow  his   foi 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Pastor's  "Wife. 
The  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden"  still  retains  her  anonymity.  And  she 
does  wisely,  for  the  possessor  of  such  a  bright, 
mocking,  satiric  spirit  as  is  expressed  in  her 
books  can  not  but  antagonize  those  whom  she 
holds  up  to  ridicule,  although  she  is  greatly 
admired  by  the  Americans,  who  have  not  yet 
been  broiled  by  the  fire  of  her  wit. 

In  "The  Pastor's  Wife"  the  unknown  au- 
thor satirizes  with  equal  unsparingness  Eng- 
lish artificiality  and  German  primitiveness. 
She  shows  us  her  heroine — Ingeborg,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  bishop — in  the  home 
circle  in  which  an  evasion  of  the  truths  and 
realities  of  life  prevails.  Then  Ingeborg.  who 
is  a  sweet,  sunny,  spineless  being,  trained  by 
her  selfish  father  to  absolute  self-effacement, 
is  swiftly  and  determinedly  annexed  as  the 
wife  of  a  German  pastor,  who  meets  her  on 
a  Continental  trip,  and  straightway  she  is 
transferred  to  the  crude  simplicities  of  life 
in  a  rural  community  in  eastern  Prussia. 
Here  the  reader,  having  acquired  a  hearty  i 
contempt  for  Ingeborg's  archepiscopal  rela- 
tions, finds  her  married  to  an  educated  peas-  j 
ant — for  that's  all  her  new  pastor-possessor 
is — plunged  willy-nilly  into  a  German  sub-  . 
mersion  of  even-thing  but  the  prose  of  exist-  i 
ence.  The  pastor  is  an  almost  ferociously 
sketched  type  of  German  efficiency ;  a  man 
who,  disliking  his  spiritual  duties,  is  an  ex 
pert  in  advanced  methods  of  agriculture.  His 
soul  revolves  around  manure  and  phosphates, 
and,  the  courtship  once  over  and  marriage 
safely  accomplished,  Ingeborg  fades  into  an 
abstractedly  regarded  possession.  The  author 
wishes  to  be  fair.  She  shows  us  Herr  Drem- 
•mel  as  a  normal  man  who  wants  a  home,  wife, 
and  children  ;  who  provides  suitably  for  these 
new  appurtenances,  but  who  views  them 
through  a  thick  haze  of  preoccupation  with 
"mangels"  and  "rape  cake."  It  is  certainly 
a  most  amusingly  outlined  characterization,  i 
but,  in  spite  of  being  a  purely  satiric  picture 
of  the  work-loving  Teuton,  German  readers 
will  be  sure  to  hate  it  and  cast  opprobrium  on 
the    author. 

The  book  is  fairly  crammed  with  witty 
touches,  for  the  reader  accompanies  Ingeborg 
through  all  her  mental  processes  and  shares 
her  vague  and  uncomplaining  bewilderments 
over  the  mental  sterilities  and  social  rigidi- 
ties of  life  as  followed  in  East  Prussia. 

However,  the  last  quarter  of  the  book,  al- 
though still  enlivened  by  the  wit  and  humor 
of  an  author  who  is  a  most  ironic  judge  of 
men,  becomes  all  but  inept  in  portraying  Inge- 
borg's remarkable  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  conventions  of  life  that  guide  woman 
in  her  intercourse  with  man.  Ingeborg  nar- 
rowly escapes  dreadful  shipwreck  through  an 
improbable  lack  of  purely  ordinary  knowledge 
and  perceptions,  but  when  the  poor  little  being 
is  saved  her  life  stretches  before  her  so  de- 
prived of  all  grace,  warmth,  hope,  and  joy 
that  one  is  justified  in  calling  it  a  sad  ending. 

The  Pastor's  Wife.  By  the  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden."  New  York: 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 


The  Key  to  the  Land. 

The  author  says  truly  that  there  is  senti- 
ment and  exaggeration  in  much  of  the  back- 
lo-the-Iand  literature,  that  only  some  persons 
are  suited  for  country  life,  and  that  the  bene- 
fits are  by  no  means  a  fixed  quantity.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  enthus'ast,  there  are 
persons  who  prefer  the  city  to  the  green 
fields,  who  can  find  quite  as  much  "nature" 
in  a  crowded  street  as  in  a  hedgerow,  and 
who  would  be  sorry  to  change  .the  mart  and 
the  street-cars  for  country  lanes  or  haycarts. 

But  it  is  possible  to  go  back  to  the  land 
and  to  make  good,  and  even  to  do  this  with- 
out an  intolerable  sense  of  exile.  The  author 
himself  has  done  it,  and  it  may  be  said  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  go  and 
do  likewise  that  they  will  get  much  valuable 
help  and  encouragement  from  this  pleasantly 
written  book,  which  is  the  record  of  an  ex- 
periment that  was  successful. 

The  Key  to  the  Land.  By  Frederick  F. 
Rockwell.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net. 


not  to  incite  the  church  to  social  "reforms." 
If  there  were  personal  goodness  there  would 
be  nothing  to  reform.  The  church  has  no  con- 
cern with  social  problems  nor  with  the  activi- 
ties to  which  a  personal  goodness,  once  ac- 
quired, may  stimulate  its  members.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  see  that  its  members  are  actuated 
by  human  love  and  to  leave  to  them  the  deter- 
mination of  how  that  love  shall  show  itself. 
If  the  church  is  to  turn  itself  into  a  sort  of 
sanctified  civic  centre  it  will  go  down  hill 
faster  than  now.  If  it  is  to  concern  itself 
with  minimum  wages  and  problems  of  that 
kind  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
also  have  official  views  on  the  tariff  and  free 
silver.  One  question  is  not  more  moral  than 
the  others.  None  the  less  the  book  remains  a 
substantial  contribution  to  thought,  notable 
alike  for  its  sincerity,  benevolence,  and  can- 
dor. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Church.  By  Paul 
Moore  Strayer.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany:   $].50  net. 

Mysticism. 
To  the  average  reader  it  may  seem  that  such 
a  title  as  "Practical  Mysticism"  constitutes  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  For  the  tendency  of 
the  day  is  to  look  upon  mysticism  as  of  all 
other  things  the  most  unpractical,  the  most 
vague,  and  the  most  shadowy.  But  Miss  Un- 
derbill does  not  allow  herself  to  fall  into  the 
attitude  of  defense.  Mysticism,  she  seems  to 
say,  is  so  intensely  practical  that  it  is  only 
the  mystic  who  has  any  competent  knowledge 
of  the  realities  of  life.  Without  mysticism 
we  do  no  more  than  select  a  few  seemings 
and  appearances  from  the  ocean  of  sensation, 
a  selection  guided  by  narrow  self -intellect,  and 
then,  weaving  those  seemings  and  appear- 
ances into  a  fabric,  we  gaze  at  it  proudly  and 
proclaim  it  to  represent  the  facts  of  life. 
But  every  mind  makes  its  own  selection,  and 
all  those  selections  are  different.  The  artist 
looks  at  the  beauties  of  a  flower,  while  the 
merchant  considers  only  its  marketable  values. 
We  are  blind  to  all  qualities  of  nature  except 
those  particular  qualities  that  happen  to  cor- 
respond with  our  self-love.  Mysticism  cleans 
the  windows  of  the  mind  from  prejudice  and 
enables  us  to  look  straight  at  values  and 
qualities  and  realities  in  their  entirety.  But 
with  the  profundities  of  mysticism  Miss  Un- 
derbill is  not  now  concerning  herself,  and  of 
metaphysics  she  gives  us  hardly  a  trace.  Her 
object  is  to  explain  to  the  average  reader  the 
meaning  of  mysticism  and  to  show  him  how 
he  may  advance  step  by  step  along  the  mystic 
path.  And  certainly  she  does  this  admirably 
well,  and  with  a  persuasiveness  that  speaks 
of  conviction.  Perhaps  she  is  a  little  too 
prone  to  seek  her  examples  among  Christian 
mystics  rather  than  from  the  great  teachers 
of  India,  with  whom  mysticism  was  a  science, 
but  this  is  a  small  defect,  and  it  leaves  her 
book  as  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
published  and  one  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
praise  too  highly. 

Practical  Mysticism.  By  Evelyn  Underbill. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


The  Church. 
This  temperate  volume  by  the  Rev.  Paul 
Moore  Strayer  takes  its  place  on  an  already 
long  library  shelf  devoted  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  church.  And  the  shelf  is  likely  to 
be  longer  still  in  answer  to  the  charge  that 
organized  Christianity  has  left  no  mark  what- 
soever upon  the  conscience  of  the  world,  that 
it  has  done  nothing  to  increase  the  distance 
between  the  civilized  human  mind  and  bar- 
barism. After  a  thousand  years  of  aggression 
the  church  at  last  is  upon  the  defensive. 

A  sincere  admiration  for  the  genuine  benev- 
olence of  this  work  is  consistent  with  a  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  suggested.     The 
church,  says  the  author,  exists  mainly  for  in- 
structirn  in  morals  and  religion  and  for  pur- 
poses   of    worship.      Now    it    is    because    the 
churc;-    has  not  confined   itself  to  these  duties 
has  so  utterly  failed.     If  it  had  taught  a 
goodness  there  would  now  be  no  war 
Nor  would  social  degeneracy  be  so 
The    way    to    reconstruction    is    to 
Ji  personal  goodness  and  nothing  else,  and 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California" 
is  the  title  of  a  valuable  book  just  issued  by 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  The  book  deals  with  the 
chain  of  missions  established  by  Father  Tuni- 
pero  Serra  northward  from.  San  Diego,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  founding,  strength, 
and  life  of  each.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  photographs. 

This  year  is  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  fought  on  June  18,  1815,  and  that 
fact  gives  timeliness  to  "The  Eagle  of  the 
Empire,"  a  new  novel  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady.  "The  Eagle  of  the  Empire"  contains 
a  careful  yet  dramatic  description  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  as  the  grand  climax  of  the 
tale.  The  book  is  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran   Company. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  publish  imme- 
diately another  important  book  on  war,  "War: 
Its  Conduct  and  Legal  Results,"  by  T.  Baty, 
D.  C.  L.f  LL.  D.,  and  J.  H.  Morgan,  M.  A. 
In  their  preface  the  authors  give,  as  their 
justification  for  writing  the  book,  the  dearth 
(or  rather  total  lack)  of  books  dealing  with 
the  effect  of  war  upon  laws  There  are  many 
books  on  war  in  international  law,  but  this  is 
the  first  devoted  to  its  legal  results. 

The  John  Lane  Company's  publications  this 
month  include  :  A  volume  of  translations  of 
poems  by  Emile  Verhaeren,  the  Belgian  poet; 
a  volume  of  essays  b\_  Mr.  Francis  Coutts, 
under  the  title  of  "Ventures  in  Thought"  ;  a 
new  novel  by  George  Vane,  entitled  "The 
Snare."  which  is.  like  the  author's  previous 
works,  a  story  of  mystery  and  intrigue ;  a 
new  novel  by  Arthur  Adams,  author  of  "A 
Touch  of  Fantasy"  and  "Galahad  Jones,"  en- 
titled "Grocer  Greatheart."  This  story  is  a 
new  variation  of  the  desert  island  theme,  and 
is  not  only  full  of  adventure,  but  exceedingly 
amusing. 

"Still  Jim,"  by  Honore  Willsie,  author  of 
"The  Heart  of  the  Desert."  will  be  published 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  on  April 
23.  In  following  Jim  Manning's  career  from 
derrick  man  to  engineer  in  charge  of  a  great 
government  irrigation  project  Mrs.  Willsie 
has  written  a  virile  and  absorbing  story  with 


a  message  besides  for  those  who  think  about 
the  great  problems  of  American  life.  While 
the  earlier  scenes  of  the  novel  are  laid  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  the  background 
of  the  later  action  is  the  vast  expanse  of 
sagebrush   and  purple  mesa. 

On  April  1,  one  hundred  years  ago,  Otto 
von  Bismarck,  founder  of  the  German  Empire, 
was  born.  His  biographers  have  been  many, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  has  given  a 
more  vivid  and  compelling  impression  of  the 
man  and  the  events  which  he  shaped  to  his 
ends  than  Richard  Dehan  (Clotilde  Graves) 
in  her  novel  "The  Man  of  Iron,"  published  by 
the  Frederick  A.   Stokes   Company. 

Enos   A.   Mills,   wrho   fought   for  the   Rocky 

Mountain     National     Park — and    got     it — has 

written  a  charming  book,  entitled  "The  Rocky 

Mountain  Wonderland,"  which  is  published  by 

the   Houghton    Mifflin    Company.     What   John 

Muir   did   for  the   Sierras   Enos  A.   Mills  has 

j   done  for  the  Colorado   Rockies.     The   follow- 

!   ing   excerpt   is   taken   from   the   book:      "The 

;   peaks   are   rocky,    rounded,    and   sharp.      Here 

and  there  they  are  whitened  by  comparatively 

small  snow  and  ice  fields.     From  the  summits 

the  mountains  descend  through  steeps,   walls, 

slopes,  terraces,  tablelands,  spurs,  gorges,  and 

j   mountain  valleys.     This  park  is  a  wilderness. 

j   Though    entirely    surrounded    by    settlers    and  i 

I   villages,  it  is  an  almost  unbroken  wild.     Many 

j   of  its  peaks  are  as  yet  unclimbed.     There  are 

1   pathless    forests,    unvisited    gorges,    unnamed 

lakes,   and  unknown  localities." 

The  problem  of  races  in  this  country  and 
recent  developments  in  politics  relating  to 
San  Domingo  make  especially  pertinent  "The 
French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo,"  written 
by  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard  and  published  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  Houghton  Miffiin  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  story  of  a  tremendous  racial 
and  social  cataclysm.  The  history  is  unusual 
in  that  it  records  the  triumph  of  savages  over 
the  superior  white  races,  and  it  is  the  first  to 
tell  the  complete  story  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  most  noted  attempt  at  negro  self-govern- 
ment. 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  who  has  been 
abroad  for  the  past  few  weeks,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Pittsburgh.  Her  new  novel, 
"K,"  will  be  published  this  summer  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  As  a  result  of 
her  recent  visit  to  the  war  zone,  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart's  admirers  are  looking  forward  to  what- 
ever book  she  may  write  based  on  her  ex- 
periences. 

There    are    signs    that    science    has    entered 
i  duily   life    and    become    a    welcome    topic    for 
reading  by  the  average  person.     Hence  in  his 
:  "Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things"  Professor  S. 
i  S.  Sadtler  has  developed  his  subjects  into  the 
!  realm    of   the    practically    useful,    and    it    con- 
tains a  store  of  valuable  information  bearing  I 
upon  every-day  life  and  problems.     It  is  pub-  : 
Iished  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

One    man    who    must    glory    in    Bernhardt's  . 
superb   acceptance   of  the   inevitable  is  Henry 
Bordeaux,     author    of    "Le    Peur    de    Yivre" 
("The   Fear   of   Living"),   published  by   E.   P. 
Dutton   &   Co.      In   the  preface   to   this   novel, 
M.   Bordeaux   questions   the   justice   of  hiding 
from    an    invalid    the    nature    of    his    ailment 
and  the  probability  of  death.    He  believes  that 
the  patient  is   entitled  to  the   full   facts  as  to  i 
his  condition,  and  regards  the  concealment  of  j 
such  facts  as  an  injury,   a  deprivation,  to  the  i 
individual,    who   needs   this    particular   experi- 
ence for  the  development  of  his  character. 

Like  his  distinguished  contemporary  Comp- 
ton  Mackenzie,  Russell  Thorndike,  whose  first  j 
novel   has  just  been  published  by   Doubleday,  ! 
Page  &  Co.,  has  spent  part  of  his  life  on  the 
stage,  but  unlike  Mr.  Mackenzie,  he  was  not 
born  and  raised  in  the  theatrical  atmosphere,   j 
Quite    on   the    contrary    he    was    born    in    the  | 
cathedral    city    of    Rochester,    Kent,    England,  i 
where  his  father  was  a  canon. 

Emil    Lucka,    one    of    the    most    highly    en- 
dowed   and    thoughtful    poets    of    Vienna,    has 
written  an  earnest  and  scholarly  work,  which 
has    just   been    published    by    G.    P.    Putnam's  ; 
Sons,    in   an    English   translation,  prepared   by   ' 
Miss    Ellie    Schleussner,    under     the     title    of  | 
"Eros :    The    Development    of    the    Sex    Rela- 
tion Through  the  Ages."     This  subject  is  given 
in   the  volume   intensive   illumination,    and    is 
brought  into   an   ordered   system. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Constance  Garnett's  se- 
ries of  new  translations  of  Fyodor  Dostoev- 
ski's novels  is  "The  House  of  the  Dead,"  re- 
cently published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
In  this  work  the  author  writes  of  his  own 
experience  in  a  Siberian  prison.  A  most  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  book  is  given  in  William 
Lyon  Phelps's  chapter  on  Dostoevski  in  his 
book,  "Essays  on  Russian  Novelists."  "Of 
the  many  works."  Professor  Phelps  says, 
"that  have  come  from  prison  walls  to  enrich 
literature,  and  their  number  is  legion,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  because  one  of  the 
most   truthful   and  sincere." 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  author  of  "Mark 
Twain :  A  Biography,"  is  about  to  compile 
a  collection  of  Mark  Twain's  letters.  In  the 
biography,  he  says,  he  was  able  to  use  only 
occasional  examples  of  the  humorist's  letters, 
filled  with  philosophy,  comment  on  public  af- 
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fairs  and  public  gossip,  to  illuminate  the  text. 
Mr.  Paine  is  asking  that  all  owners  of  Mark 
Twain's  letters  will  contribute  to  this  impor- 
tant work  by  sending  him,  in  care  of  Harper 
&  Brothers,  copies  of  their  precious  docu- 
ments, for  all  of  which  he  will  be  happy  to 
make  acknowledgment  in  the  work  itself. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  feel  themselves  lucky 
that,  though  fall  is  the  season  for  juvenile 
books,  they  are  this  spring  finding  consider- 
able activity  in  theirs.  They  are  having  to 
reprint  that  fine  old  veteran,  the  late  John 
D.  Champlin's  '  "Encyclopedia  of  Common 
Things,"  for  the  thirty-ninth  time,  and 
Charles  P.  Burton's  "Bob's  Cave  Boys"  for  a 
fourth.  This  book  has  just  been  adopted  by 
the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle.  At  the 
same  time  a  third  edition  of  "The  Castaways  of 
Pete's  Patch,"  by  Carroll  Watson  Rankin,  au- 
thor of  the  popular  "Dandelion  Cottage,"  is 
being  called   for. 

An  interesting  portrait  of  the  Hollander  in 
the  West  is  to  be  found  in  Arnold  Mulder's 
new  work,  "Bram  of  the  Five  Corners,"  just 
issued  by  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.  It  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known,  but  there  are  today  cities 
in  Michigan  and  Iowa  where  the  people  cling 
with  great  tenacity  to  Dutch  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, and  where  the  Holland  language  is 
used  to  a  large  extent  in  business  life. 

If  Austria  bad  not  just  preempted  the  title 
"The  Red  Book,"  it  would  have  served  well 
for  William  English  Walling's  "The  Socialist 
and  the  War,"  which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  hope 
to  issue  this  month.  Three-fourths  of  this 
book  will  consist  of  a  very  carefully  selected 
documentary  statement  of  the  position  to- 
ward the  war  of  the  Socialists  of  all  countries 
where  they  are  an  organized  body,  with  special 
reference  to  their  peace  policy. 

The  Harpers  have  just  published  a  new  edi- 
tion (with  changes  in  arrangement  of  matter) 
of  "History  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion." This  is  the  first  time  this  material  has 
ever  been  issued  in  a  single  volume. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Revolutions ry  Period  in  Europe. 

Professor  Bourne  has  done  us  a  real  service 
in  compiling  in  substantial  and  well-ordered 
form  the  story  of  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era.  His  style, 
in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  compressing  an 
immense  amount  of  material  into  a  single  vol- 
ume, is  clear  and  readable. 

The  effort  to  give  to  economic  history  its 
proper  place  in  tracing  the  development  and 
progress  o  f  the  French  Revolution  is  com- 
mendable, but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pro- 
fessor Bourne  yields  to  the  popular  view  in 
devoting  so  much  space  to  the  military  side 
of  Napoleon's  career  and  so  little,  in  com- 
parison, to  his  administrative  work.  The  au- 
thor displays  tireless  energy  in  working  over 
materials,  but  remains  untouched  by  some  of 
the  recent  work  of  the  French  scientific  his- 
torians in  de-sentimentalizing  certain  phases 
of  the  Revolution.  The  book  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  good  work  of  reference. 

The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe  (1763- 
1816).  By  Henry  Eld  ridge  Bourne.  New  York: 
The    Century    Company;    $2.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Marechale."  by  James  Strahan 
(George  H.  Doran  Company  ;  $1.25  net)  is  a 
series  of  pictures  from  the  life  of  Catherine 
Booth-Clibborn,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor, "a  few  sections  from  a  life  which,  like 
Mrs.  Browning's  pomegranate,  'shows  within 
a  heart  blood-tinctured.'  " 

"Rada,"  by  Alfred  Noyes,  is  a  small  prose 
drama  in  one  act.  Its  theme  is  Christmas 
during  the  Balkan  war  and  the  heroic  act  of  a 
mother  in  defense  of  her  child.  Probably  such 
deeds  have  been  done  a  thousand  times  since 
then  in  a  far  greater  war.  It  is  published  by 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Price.  60 
cents  net. 

Among  modern  problem  novels  of  the  suf- 
fragette variety  is  "Frivole,"  by  Kate  Horn 
(Brentano's ;  $1.35  net).  Frivole  has  to 
choose  between  a  "mission"  and  a  young  man, 
and  she  is  much  inclined  to  choose  the  mis- 
sion. But  her  mother,  who  has  sense,  dis- 
suades her,  and  so  everything  ends  in  the  ap- 
proved way  and  as  it  should. 

"Practical  Tropical  Sanitation,"  by  W. 
Alex.  Muirhead  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50 
net),  is  described  as  "a  manual  for  sanitary 
inspectors  and  others  interested  in  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries."  The  author  has  had  wide  and 
practical  experience.  He  writes  clearly  and 
concisely  and  the  illustrations  are  of  the  most 
helpful  kind. 

Most  of  the  countries  now  at  war  are  said 
to  have  offered  special  inducements  to  sol- 
diers willing  to  marry  before  going  to  the 
front.  It  is,  of  course,  a  horrid  and  wicked 
idea  and  it  is  used  as  a  text  by  Marion  Craig 
Wentworth  in  the  little  drama  called  "War 
Brides,"  just  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. But  it  would  be  more  effective  if  it 
were  less  hysterical. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx  Prize  Essays  is  "Welfare  as  an  Eco- 
nomic Quantity,"  by  G.  P.  YValkins  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $1.50  net).  The  author's 
plea  for  adequate  means  in  conjunction  with 
simplicity  as  an  essential  economic  condition 
of  the  state  is  one  that  there  should  be  no 
need  to  urge,  but  unfortunately  it  is  among 
the  least  recognized  of  the  day. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "The 
Story  of  Our  Navy,"  by  William  O.  Stevens, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English,  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  Dr.  Stevens  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  birth  of  the  American 
navy,  its  slow  growth  and  its  evolution  to  its 
present  form.  He  writes  vividly  and  dra- 
matically as  becomes  his  topic,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  all  that  they  should 
be. 

"Woman's  Work  in  Municipalities,"  by 
Mary  Ritter  Beard  (  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  $1.50 
net),  appears  in  the  National  Municipal  League 
Series  and  consists  of  a  record  of  the  various 
phases  of  women's  work.  Some  of  this  work 
seems  to  be  distinctly  valuable  and  some  of 
it  distinctly  mischievous,  as,  for  example,  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  schools,  which  is 
the  strongest  possible  recruit  agency  for  the 
red-light  district.  But  there  is  rarely  a  de- 
parture from  the  assumption  that  whatever 
women  are  doing  is  necessarily  right  and  that 
opposition  proceeds  invariably  from  sinister 
motives. 

"Two  on  a  Tour  in  South  America,"  by 
Anna  Wentworth  Sears  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$2  net),  is  a  bright,  breezy,  amusing  account 
of  a  journey  made  by  a'New  York  woman  and 
her  husband  to  the  Panama  Canal ;  down  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  stopping  at 
various  places  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile  ; 
across  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte- 
video; thence  along  the  coast  of  Uruguay  and 
Brazil  and  finally  across  to  Madeira.  The  au- 
thor writes  amusingly,  but  with  an  undue  at- 
traction for  trivialities,  and  when  we  reach 
the  end  we  seem  to  know  more  about  her  than 
about  the  countries  she  described. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Ashes. 
Alone,  on  the  birdless  barrens, 

Alone  by  a  southern  sea. 
The    ydnists   of  the  days   that   have    vanished 

Come   scurrying   back   to   me. 

Then  a  face  on  my  memory  flashes 
Like  the  flash  of  a  falling  star. 

When  I'm  flicking  the  fading  ashes 
From  the  end  of  a  good  cigar. 

Life's  spring,  with  its  bud  of  promise, 
Life's  summer,  with  rose  of  June; 

But  the  buds,  they  burst  so  early, 
And  the  roses  die  o'er  soon. 

A  rustle  of  silk  and  laces, 

The  wind  of  a  passing  car. 
Then  gray  are  the  once  glad  faces. 

Like    the  ash   of  my   good   cigar. 


The  Way  We  Walked. 
I    met    a   woman    on   life's   way, 

A  woman  fair  to  see; 
Or  caught  up  with  her  I  should   say, 

Or  she  caught  up  with  me. 
"The  way  is  long  when  one's  alone," 

I  said,   "and  dangerous,  too; 
I'll    help  you   by   each    stumbling   stone, 

If  I  may  walk  with  you." 

Then  on  we  went;  her  laughing  eyes 

And   sunny  smiles  were  sweet; 
Above  us  blue  and  burnished  skies, 

And  roses  'neath  our  feet. 
"I'm   glad  your  sunny   face  I've  seen," 

I  said;    "When  life  is  through 
I'll  own  the  best  of  it  has  been 

The  way  I   walked   with  you. 

"I  do  not  say  my  love,  my  life. 

Will    all    be    given   to    grief 
When  you  are  gone;  the  ceaseless  strife 

Will  bring  me  much  relief. 
But  when  Death's  hand  the  curtain  draws. 

When  life's  long  journey's  through, 
'Twill  not  have  all  been  bad,  because 

I  came  part  way  with  you." 


The  Sundown  Sea. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  sundown  sea,  love, 

With   its  blue  and  golden  skies, 
Where   the    ripples    play  the   livelong  day 

And   the  summer  never  dies? 
There  is  health  and  wealth  for  you,   love, 

There  is  wealth  and  health    for  me. 
There  is  all  that's  in  the  golden  west 

On  the  shore  of  the  sundown  sea. 

There's  a  tear  on  every  thorn,  love, 

Of  the  storm-scarred  locust;  there 
Are  dripping  leaves  and  icy  eaves, 

And    a    wail    on    the    wintry    air. 
There's  a  song  in  the  frozen  rill,  love, 

But  it's  lost  to  you   and  me; 
There's  a  muffled  cry  in  the  wind-swept  sky. 

Then  away  to  the  sundown  sea. 

There   is    frost  in  your  raven  hair,   love, 

Your  cheeks  are  thin  and   pale, 
Your  dark  eye  turns  and  your  spirit  yearns 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  sunset  trail. 
I    will    sing  a   new   song  to  you,   love, 

And  you'll  sing  a  new  song  to  me, 
And  we'll  grow  young  as  we  journey  along 

On    the  way  to   the  sundown  sea. 


At  Jaffa. 
High  on  the  beach  the  breakers  dance, 

For  the  winds  blow  hard  from  the  pyramids; 
And  over  the  sea,   in  sunny    France, 

A  woman  waits  with  tear-wet  lids 
While  the  waves  roll  high  on  the  Syrian  sand 
And   the   ships  go  by  but   never  land. 

Ah!  cruel  waves;  they  keep  from  me 
Sweet  messages   from  one  most  dear, 

And   all  I  see  is  the  ruffled  sea 

With  sand-soiled  lace.     All  night   I  hear 

The  waves  moan  high  on  the  Syrian  sand, 

But  the  ships  go  by  and  never  land. 

When  the  sea  is  high  the  ships  go  by. 
When  the  sea  is  low  there  are  no  ships; 
My  heart  runs  down  to  my   finger  tips 

And  my  hands  stretch  out  o'er  the  drifted  sand 


An'  de  Watahmelon's  Ripen'  All  Aroun*. 
I  heah  a  noisy  katydid  a-shuiitin'  up  a  tree 

An'   de  watahmelon's  ripen*  all  aroun'. 
He  orter  be  a  sleepin'  like  de  honey  bee, 

Wen  de    watahmelon's  ripenin'   all   aroun'. 
I   beah  de  lonesome  whistle  ob  de  whippoorwill, 
De  big,  roun'  moon's  a  fallin'  down  ahind  de  hill, 
And   de   hoot  owl's   a-hootin'   on   de  ol*  cane   mill; 

An'  de  watahmelon's  ripen'  all  aroun'. 

De  possum  an'  de   raccoon  am  a-settin'  on  a   rail. 

An*  de  'simmons  am  a-ripen'  all  aroun'; 
De     raccoon     pow'ful     haughty     'cause     he     got     a 
han'some    tail, 
An'  de  'simmons  am  a-ripen'  all  aroun*. 
Den    de    possum    dim'    de    'simmon,    frap    his    tail 

aroun'  a  lira', 
An'  he  shout  down  to  de  raccoon,  still  a-starin'  up 

at  him: 
"U "en  you  wznt  ter  shake  a  'simmon  tree  I'm  yo' 
Jim; 
An'  de  'simmons  am  a-fallin'  ail  aroun'. 

De  win'  aint  mo'  an'  whispin'  in  de  shaddeh  ob  de 
hill 
An'  de  blue  grapes  a-ripen'  all  aroun'. 
A  nigger  wid  a  milk  can  am  a-usin'  roun'  de  still, 

For  de  liquah  am  a-leakin*  on  de  groun'. 
De   mohnin'    sta'    am   shinin'    fo'   de   brokin'   ob   de 

day. 
Good  mohnin',  mistah  red  fox,  yo'  aint  got  long  to 

stay, 
Dab's    a    muffle-footed    niggah    gwin'    ter    chase    de 
fox  away, 
Fer  de  chickens  am  a-roos'in*  all  aroun'. 
But  the  ships  go  by  and  never  land. 

— From   "Songs  of  Cy    IVarman." 


Journalistic   Amenities. 

The  life  of  a  journalist  is  a  hard  one,  and, 
although  it  is  not  so  trying  as  the  life  of  the 
newspaper  man,  it  is  full  of  trials  and  per- 
plexities. If  newspaper  men  and  journalists 
did  not  stand  by  each  other  I  do  not  know 
what  joy  they  would  have.  Kindness  for  each 
other,  gentleness,  and  generosity,  even  in  iheir 
rivalry,  characterize  the  conduct  of  a  large 
number  of  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  opportunity  to 
do  a  kind  act  for  a  fellow-newspaper  man,  nor 
with  what  pleasure  I  availed  myself  of  it, 
though  he  was  my  rival,  especially  in  the  pub- 
lication of  large  and  spirited  equestrian  hand- 
bills and  posters.  He  also  printed  a  rival 
paper  and  assailed  me  most  bitterly  from  time 
to  time.  His  name  was  Lorenzo  Dow  Pease, 
and  we  had  carried  on  an  acrimonious  war- 
fare for  two  years.  He  had  said  that  I  was  a 
reformed  Prohibitionist  and  that  I  had  left  a 
neglected  wife  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
I  had  stated  that  he  would  give  better  satis- 
faction if  he  would  wear  his  brains  breaded. 
Then  he  had  said  something  else  that  was  per- 
sonal, and  it  had  gone  on  so  for  some  time. 
We  devoted  fifteen  minutes  each  day  to  the 
management  of  our  respective  papers  and  the 
balance  of  the  day  in  doing  each  other  up  in 
a  way  to  please  our  subscribers. 

One  evening  Lorenzo  Dow  Pease  came  into 
my  office  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  me  per- 
sonally. I  said  that  would  suit  me  exactly, 
and  that  if  he  had  asked  to  see  me  in  any 
other  way  I  did  not  know  how  I  could  have 
arranged  it.  He  said  he  meant  that  he  would 
like  to  see  me  by  myself.  I  therefore  dis- 
charged the  force,  turned  out  the  dog,  and 
we  had  the  office  to  ourselves.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  in  trouble,  for  every  little  while 
he  would  brush  away  a  tear  in  an  underhanded 
kind  of  way.  and  swallow  a  large,  imaginary 
mass  of  something.  I  asked  Lorenzo  why  he 
felt  so  depressed,  and  he  said:  "William,  I 
have  came  here  for  a  favor."  (He  always 
said  "I  have  came,"  for  he  was  a  self-made 
man,  and  hadn't  done  a  very  good  job  either.) 
"I  have  came  here  for  a  favor.  I  wrote  a 
reply  to  your  venomous  attack  of  today,  and 
I  expected  to  publish  it  tomorrow  in  my 
paper,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  are  out 
of  paper.  At  least,  we  have  a  few  bundles  at 
the  freight  office,  but  they  have  taken  to  send- 
ing it  C.  O.  D.,  and  I  haven't  the  means  just 
at  hand  to  take  it  out.  Now,  as  a  brother  in 
the  great  and  glorious  order  of  journalism, 
would  it  be  too  much  for  you  to  loan  me  a 
couple  of  bundles  of  paper  to  do  me  till  I  get 
my  pay  for  some  equestrian  bills  struck  off 
Friday,  and  just  as  good  as  wheat?" 

"How  long  would  a  couple  of  bundles  last 
you  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  looked  out  at  the  window, 
and  wondered  if  he  would  reveal  his  circula- 
tion. 

"Five  issues  and  a  little  over,"  he  said,  fill- 
ing his  pipe  from  a  small  box  on  the  desk. 

"But  you  could  cut  off  your  exchanges  and 
then  it  would  last  longer,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  but  only  for  one  additional  issue.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  appear  tomorrow,  because 
my  subscribers  will  be  looking  for  a  reply  to 
what  you  said  about  me  this  morning.  You 
stated  that  I  was  'a  journalistic  bacteria  look- 
ing for  something  to  infect,'  and  while  I  did 
not  come  here  to  get  you  to  retract,  I  would 
like  it  as  a  favor  if  you  would  loan  me  enough 
white  paper  to  set  myself  straight  before  my 
subscribers." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  and  tell  them 
about  it?  It  wouldn't  take  long,"  I  said,  in 
a  jocund  way,  slapping  Lorenzo  on  the  back. 
But  he  did  not  laugh.  I  then  told  him  that 
we  only  had  paper  enough  to  last  us  till  our 
next  bill  came,  and  so  I  could  not  possibly 
loan  any,  but  that  if  he  would  write  a  caustic 
reply  to  my  editorial  I  would  print  it  for  him. 
He  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  then,  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  head  was  pillowed  on  my  breast. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
card  : 

Editor  ok  the  Boomerang  :  Will  you  al- 
low me  through  your  columns  to  stale  that  in 
your  issue  of  yesterday  you  did  me  a  great 
injustice,  by  referring  to  me  as  a  journalistic 
bacteria  looking  for  something  to  infect;  also 
as  a  lop-eared  germ  of  contagion,  and  warning 
people  to  vaccinate  in  order  to  prevent  my 
spread?  I  denounce  the  whole  article  as  a 
malicious  falsehood,  and  state  that  if  you  will 
only  give  ine  a  chance  I  will  fight  you  on 
sight.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  will  wait  till  1 
can  overtake  you,  and  I  am  able  and  willing 
to  knock  great  chunks  off  the  universe  with 
you.  I  do  not  ask  any  favors  of  an  editor 
who  misleads  his  subscribers  and  intentionally 
misunderstands  his  correspondents ;  a  man 
who  advises  an  anxious  inquirer,  who  wants 
to  know  "how  to  get  a  cheap  baby  buggy"  to 
leave  the  child  at  a  cheap  hotel ;  a  man  who 
assumes  to  wear  brains,  but  who  really  thinks 
with  a  fungus  growth  ;  a  man  the  bleak  and 
barren  exterior  of  whose  head  is  only  equaled 
by  its  bald  and  echoing  interior. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Pease. 

I  looked  it  over,  and  as  there  didn't  seem  to 
be  anything  personal  in  it,  I  told  him  I  would 
print  it  for  him  with  pleasure.  He  then  asked 
that  I  would,  as  a  further  favor,  refrain  from 
putting  any  advertising  marks  on  it  and  that 
I  would  make  it  follow  pure  reading  matter, 
which  I  did.  I  leaded  the  card  and  printed  it 
with  a  simple  word  of  introduction,  in  which 
I  said  that  I  took  pleasure  in  printing  it,  in- 
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asinuch  as  Mr.  Pease  could  not  get  his  paper 
out  of  the  express  office  for  a  few  days.  It 
was  a  kindness  to  him  and  did  not  hurt  my 
paper  in  the  end. — From  Bill  Xye's  Budget. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Defense  of  Paris.  By  Captain  Allan 
Grant.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
60   cents   net. 

The  story  of  an  American  boy  in  the  trenches. 

Woman's  Work  in  Municipalities.  By  Mary 
Ritter  Beard.  Xew  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1,50  net. 

An  account  of  the  civic  enterprise  of  women 
in  the  fields  of  education,  recreation,  government, 
administration,    etc. 

The  Conscience  of  Sarah  Platt.  By  Alice 
Gerstenberg.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.25   net. 

A  novel. 

Her     Majesty    the    King.      By    James    Jeffrey 
Roche.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg  &    Co.;    $1    net. 
A    translation    from   the   Arabic. 

The  Eagle  of  the  Empire.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; SI. 35    net. 

A   story   of   Waterloo. 

Verse.  By  Vance  Thompson.  New  York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1    net. 

Containing  "The  Night  Watchman"  and  other 
poems. 

The    Man    Who    Forgot.      Bv    James    Hay,    Jr. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A   novel. 

The    Thousand    Secrets.       By    John    Selborne. 
New    York:    Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1    net. 
A   detective  story. 

The  English  Essay  and  Essayists.  By  Hugh 
Walker,  M.  A..  LL.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
it    Co.;    51.50    net. 

Issued  in  Channels  of  English  Literature. 

One  Hundred  Luncheon  Dishes.  By  Linda 
Hull  Larned.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    50   cents    net. 

A   cook  book. 

My    Life   Out  of  Prison.      By   Donald   Lowrie. 

New    York:    Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1.50   net. 

Dealing  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
prison  reform. 

Elbow    Lane.       By    the    author    of    "Altogether 
Jane."     New  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Land  of  Delight.  By  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1 
net. 

Child   life  on   a   pony    farm. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland.  By  Enos 
A.  Mills.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.75    net. 

With    illustrations    from    photographs. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park.  By  Hiram 
Martin  Chittenden.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company;   $1.75  net. 

Historical    and    descriptive. 

The  California  Padres  and  Their  Missions. 
By  Charles  Francis  Saunders  and  J.  Smeaton 
Chase.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2.50 
net. 

A  story  of  the  Francisca  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Log  of  a  Timber  Cruiser.  By  William 
Pinkney  Lawson.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.; 
$1.50   net. 

A  description  of  the  real  work  of  a  forester. 

The    Curse    of    Castle    Eagle.      By    Katherine 
Tynan.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A    novel. 


Harry  Leon  Wilson's  successor  to  his 
amusing  take-off  on  American  business  meth- 
ods in  "Bunker  Bean"  is  "Ruggles  of  Red 
Gap,"  a  story  in  -which  an  English  valet  is 
lost  by  his  master  to  an  American  family  at 
"drawing  poker."  What  follows  is  the  valet's 
description  of  his  life  and  adventures  in  the 
rising  town  of  Red  Gap,  Washington.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  asked  something  of  the  frame  of 
mind  that  brought  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap"  into 
life.  "The  origin  of  Ruggles,"  he  said,  "is 
past  rinding  out.  Perhaps  he  has  germinated 
on  some  occasion  wrhen  I  studied  his  silent 
kind  with  frank  interest  and  ever  respectfully 
wondered  what  it  might  be  thinking  about. 
Perhaps  he  grew  from  the  conviction  that 
even  an  English  valet  must  be  found  human 
if  one  could  only  explore  him.  As  explorers 
of  his  own  race  would  never  by  any  chance 
harbor  even  a  suspicion  of  this,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  him  among  people  who  would. 
Hence  Red  Gap  and  a  certain  Cousin  Egbert 
who  artlessly  believed  from  the  very  first 
that  he  was  human.  This  is  the  sole  misty 
basis  of  Ruggles,  Red  Gap,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it."  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap"  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
■»•>■ 

The    new     anonymous     novel,     "Getting     a 
Wrong  Start,"  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press,    has  a   distinct  message.     It   is   to   the 
ctlect  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  succeed.    The 
book  was  written  with  the  hope  of  encourag- 
ing those  who  have  not  found  themselves,  and 
to    this   end   it   sounds   clearly   a   vibrant    note 
of    optimism,    not    in    preachy,    stilte 
but  through   a   story  of  surpassing  bun 
terest.    It  is  published  by  the  Ma* 
pany. 
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THE  JULIA  CULP  CONCERT. 


So  many  vocal  riches  flowed  from  Julia 
Culp's  throat  during  her  recital  last  Sunday 
at  the  Columbia  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
choose,  from  all  her  varied  repertory,  the  song 
that  gave  the  most  pleasure.  To  those  who 
had  not  heard  her  before,  however,  realiza- 
tion came  in  the  third  number,  Brahms's 
"Through  the  Window,"  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  an  artist  of  rare  endowment.  In  this 
tender  little  idyl  the  singer  carried  us  through 
a  complete  little  love  drama,  her  strong  yet 
flexible  voice  conveying  the  various  changes 
of  the  lover's  mood — gay  anticipation,  tender 
secrecy,  the  sorrow  of  the  lover's  parting — all 
followed  each  other  in  lovely  sequence,  so 
that  the  awkwardly  translated  words,  by  the 
art  of  the  singer  breathed  the  sweetest,  most 
delicate   poetry. 

This  is,  indeed,  Julia  Culp's  special  gift. 
She  touches  nothing  that  she  does  not  adorn. 
We  in  front  may  never  know,  but  we  may 
divine  what  kind  of  nature  lies  behind  what 
is  conveyed  to  us  by  art ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  nature  of  this  sympathetic  Dutch  singer 
was  singularly  pure,  fresh,  and  sincere.  A 
sweet  and  sympathetic  soul  allied  to  intelli- 
gence and  trained  art  can  give  lovely  results, 
and  thus  it  was  that  Mme.  Culp's  recital  ap- 
pealed to  the  tenderer  and  more  delicately 
idealized  sentiments.  Each  number  left  its 
distinctive  impression  upon  a  responsive  im- 
agination. 

With  Brahms's  "Nightingale"  we  felt  the 
hush  of  night,  pierced  by  the  sweetness  of 
bird  music  and  the  sorrow  of  awakened  mem- 
ories. In  Strauss's  "Befreit"  the  singer  beau- 
tifully expressed  the  nobility  of  a  passing 
selfless  soul ;  the  drollery  of  Hugo  Wolf's 
"Mansfallenspruchlein"  was  daintily  rendered, 
and  in  Hugo  Wolfs  "Ihr  jungen  Leute"  the 
singer  interpreted  to  our  hearts  the  shy,  tender 
soul  of  a  simple  little  peasant  maiden,  wist- 
fully recommending  to  her  lover's  comrades 
the  special  charge  of  her  boy  sweetheart. 

In  Strauss's  "Heimliche  Aufforderung"  the 
passionate,  earthy  love  there  expressed  by 
some  subtle  alchemy  in  the  soul  of  the  singer 
became  spiritualized  into  a  strain  of  pure  and 
lofty  tenderness.  This  spiritual  quality  was 
also  noticeable  in  the  Schubert  "Ave  Maria," 
granted  as  an  encore  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
cert. With  her  inevitable  fatigue  held  at 
bay,  the  singer  flooded  the  beautiful,  familiar 
strains  with  an  emotion  of  rare  and  beautiful 
exaltation. 

All  of  these  songs  were  sung  in  German,' 
but  a  singer  of  this  type  knows  too  well  the 
necessity  of  an  audience  following  the  mean- 
ing of  a  song  to  fully  appreciate  it.  There- 
fore with  each  programme  was  included  a 
leaflet  containing  a  translation  of  each  song. 
To  show  how  acceptable  this  was  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  Germans  in  the  audience  fol- 
lowed closely  the  translated  text,  and  the 
Americans  as  attentively  followed  the  Eng- 
lish text  in  Mme.  Culp's  group  of  John  A. 
Carpenter's  songs.  I  also  add  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  management  had  the  good  sense 
to  supply   enough  light  to  read  by. 

In  the  group  of  Carpenter  songs,  all  in 
English  text,  we  experienced  the  special  joy 
of  noting  with  what  exquisite  art  the  singer 
would  shade  each  syllable  with  the  meaning 
appropriate  to  the  text.  This  was  demon- 
strated with  special  beauty  in  "The  Sleep 
That  Flits  on  Baby's  Eyes"  and  in  the  "Wind 
Song,"  in  which  her  voice  pierced  with  the 
keenness  of  the  east  wind,  then  melted  to  a 
velvety  sweetness  when  she  sang, 
Bui   the   sweet   warm   South,  like  a  kissing  mouth, 

Would  carry  you   into  heav'n! 

Mme.  Culp's  whole  personality  breathes  a 
sort  of  blend  of  intelligence  and  sincerity. 
She  is  the  kind  of  artist  that  is  not  wrapped 
up  in  self.  Her  dress  would  show  that,  if  her 
art  did  not.  She  carries  her  clothes  with  a 
sort  of  boyish  unconsciousness  and  her  pink 
crepe  dress  might  have  been  a  blue  gingham 
for  all  the  awareness  she  felt  of  it.  But  her 
fuzzy-wuzzy  hat  was  a  horror — on  the  concert 
platform,  at  least.  On  the  street,  no  doubt, 
it  was  all  right,  but  it  came  down  like  a  skull 
cap,  concealing  the  shape  of  her  head  and 
almost  lessening  her  charm.  For  oh,  gracious 
ano  lovely  singer,  know  you  not  that  an  artist 
gifted  with  such  consummate  expression 
sh'iuld  allow  the  lines  of  the  head  to  blend 
v  h  the  outline  of  the  face,  that  each  might 
assist  in  conveying  the  lovely  message?     And 

"lease  forgive  the  directness  of  this  prayer 
— ii  a  hat  is  worn,  let  it  be  one  that  serves 
as  a  graceful  and  picturesque  background  to 


both  head  and  face,  instead  of  one  of  these 
frivolous,  up-to-date  skull-clingers,  so  smart 
and  saucy  in  the  street,  but  so  incongruous 
on   a   concert   platform. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

Frivolity,  pure  and  undefiled  by  a  serious 
moment,  prevails  at  the  Orpheum  this  week. 
Not  but  what  the  Colonial  Belles  give  some 
real  music,  and  pretty,  too,  and  well  ren- 
dered. The  number  is  very  attractive,  the 
soloist  sings  well,  and  the  dancing  finale,  with 
its  hint  of  an  unbeaued  lassie  to  illustrate 
the  song,  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye,"  very 
happily  conceived.  But,  after  all,  it  strikes 
the  prevailing  frivolous  note,  which  was 
taken  up  with  no  uncertain  voice  by  Jimmy 
Lucas,  the  "live  wire"  nonsense-monger. 
Jimmy  defies  analysis.  I  only  know  that  he 
skated  and  leaped  and  danced  around  like  a 
whole  lot  of  grains  of  corn  poping  over  hot 
coals;  that  Jimmy  has  a  fresh,  boyish  sense 
of  humor ;  that  he  gets  there  every  time  with 
his  amusing  melange  of  incoherence,  irrev- 
erence, and  absurdity ;  that  his  youthful 
countenance  beams  with  the  joy  of  living, 
and  the  delight  of  soul-ingrained  humor,  and 
that  the  audience  clasped  him  to  its  expansive 
bosom  with  such  ardor  that  it  rose  and 
howled  like  a  bad  boy  deprived  of  custard 
pie  when  a  ruthless  management  refused  to 
allow  Jimmy  any  more  time  in  the  limelight. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  Jimmy  has  a  partner,  a 
dancing  young  thing  who  doesn't  count  much, 
and  of  whom  I  remember  nothing  but  the 
alarming  tenuity  of  her  shoulder-straps. 

The  imperative  demands  of  the  audience 
made  it  rather  hard  on  Brabazon  Lowther,  a 
rather  dignified-looking  citizen  with  refined 
speech,  who  was  billed  for  a  singing  number, 
but  who  hasn't  a  good  voice  and  doesn't  know 
how  to  sing  anyway.  It  was,  in  fact,  rather 
puzzling  to  know  why  he  had  been  granted  a 
niche  in  the  Orpheum  circuit,  as  his  sole 
qualification  is  distinctness. 

One  might  say  almost  the  same  of  Lina 
Abarbanell,  in  spite  of  her  air  of  ex- 
perience. She  is  classified  as  a  favorite 
musical-comedy  prima  donna,  but  her  voice 
is  displeasing  and  seems  continually  on  the 
verge  of  skating  away  from  the  pitch.  While 
she  sings  one  can  easily  drop  into  a  peaceful 
revery  and  forget  her  existence,  but  later  she 
demonstrated  her  attraction  as  a  dancer.  She 
is  slender,  graceful,  and — oh,  amazement — 
rather  unusually  modest  in  costume  and 
dancing.  Her  finale — an  arrangement  of 
dances  to  different  dancing  times  of  "Every 
little  movement" — was  quite  pretty  and  novel. 

Morton  and  Moore  are  the  kind  of  per- 
formers that  leave  their  unappreciators  in  a 
dazed,  stunned  condition.  They  are  a  light- 
footed,  skillful  pair  of  dancers,  with  numerous 
surprise-steps  and  effects  generally.  They 
run  overmuch  to  gibberish  and  grimaces,  but 
they  undoubtedly  know  well  the  pulse  of  a 
vaudeville  audience  and  know  their  business, 
but  all  the  same  I  do  not  count  theirs  as 
true  humor,  although  they  came  closest  to  it 
in  their  simulation  of  a  Latin  quarrel.  The 
audience,  however,  was  not  in  accord  with  me 
on  this  subject,  and  they  were  one  of  the  hits 
of  the  afternoon.  I  rather  suspected  that 
there  was  some  real  feeling  in  Mr.  Morton's 
soul  when  he  apostrophized  the  audience  as 
"You  great  boobs  !"  Sometimes  a  success  of 
that  kind  does  induce  in  a  monarch's  bosom 
an  indulgent  scorn  fcr  his  subjects. 

"Hiram"  was  another  hit,  due  largely  to  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  rambling  live  stock 
that  -  perambulated  the  stage  in  an  old-shoe, 
quite-at-home  attitude,  occasionally  taking  an 
active  share  in  the  action.  The  act  is  all 
horseplay,  but,  from  that  point  of  view,  is  well 
done.  Upon  the  stage  there  is  a  predatory 
pig,  a  gluttonous  dog  of  obscure  origin,  and 
several  extremely  busy  fowls,  attentively 
picking  results  from  a  liberally  sown  stage 
floor.  The  act,  as  may  be  deduced,  is  truly 
rural,  and  Hiram  is  a  son  of  the  soil.  With 
the  liberal  assistance  of  the  persistent  pig, 
Fred  J.  Ardath  succeeded  in  making  Hiram 
himself  extremely  funny.  Hiram's  pockets 
were  evidently  laden  with  pig-and-dog  fodder 
and  savoury  smells.  Hiram,  his  love-making 
very  much  on  his  mind,  was  closely  pursued 
by  an  attentive  pair  of  quadrupeds,  and  at 
sentimentally  crucial  moments  the  pig  kindly, 
and  with  every  sign  of  good-will,  but  firmly, 
broke  up  the  sweet  concord  of  souls  by  at- 
tempting to  climb  into  Hiram's  trousers 
pockets,  while  the  dog  clung  closely  to  a 
promisingly  gustatory  neighborhood.  Well,  it 
wasn't  histrionics,  it  wasn't  human  comedy, 
but  it  was  excruciatingly  funny,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
dath deserves  commendation  for  the  ingenuity 
of  his  idea.  Everybody  did  as  well  as  the  pig, 
but  satisfactory  as  were  the  real  "folks,"  the 
live  stock  were  quite  too  absorbing  to  be  over- 
looked. The  dog,  wandering  luxuriously  to 
the  footlights  and  voluptuously  inhaling  fas- 
cinatingly novel  odors,  the  attentive  pig,  glut- 
tonously pleased  to  have  Hiram  smash  soda 
crackers  over  his  attentive  snout — these  were 
the  stars.  Hiram's  interpellations,  too,  were 
very  funny,  and  the  audience  laughed  until  it 
was  tired. 

Lew  Hawkins  gave  a  good  monologue, 
choosing  politics  and  the  modern  immodesty 
of   lovely   woman   as   his   theme.     He  got   in 


his  whacks  dextrously,  but  humorously,  and 
held  his  audience,  whether  he  spoke  or  sang. 
His  song  about  the  Zone  at  the  Exposition 
markedly  caught  the  favor  of  the  audience, 
that  liked  its  flowing  rhythm,  its  verbal  vi- 
vacity, and  the  compliment  conveyed  to  a 
focal  product. 

The  feature  of  the  week  is  undoubtedly 
"The  Bride  Shop,"  one  of  the  best  music 
comedylets  the  Orpheum  has  presented.  "The 
Bride  Shop"  is  written  by  a  woman,  hence 
the  success  of  its  sartorial  trimmings.  Pretty 
girls,  good  shapes,  gorgeous  garments,  a  cute 
little  prima  donna,  Lola  Wentworth,  with  a 
dear  little  miniature  but  pyrotechnical  voice, 
good  setting,  a  good  company,  and  a  suc- 
cessful comedian  made  the  act  go  swim- 
mingly and  register  itself  as  the  top-liner. 
Andrew  Tombes  is  a  breathless  but  bright 
comedian.  He  speeds  up  his  effects  from  in- 
tention and  he  can  short  off  a  polysyllabic  ut- 
terance "as  quick  as  a  cat  can  wink  her  eye." 
Raphaella  Ottiano's  fiery,  black-eyed,  Spanish 
girl  was  good,  and  so,  too,  was  Basil  Lynn's 
Baron.  The  lime-lighted  parade  of  the  girls 
in  a  mannequin  display  of  the  wedding  finery 
was  solemnly  impressive  and  thrilled  every 
woman's  heart  with  rapture,  and  though  the 
music  was  unremarkable  the  songs  went  well. 
An  ambitious  but  thoroughly  commendable 
brand  of  vaudeville  musical  comedy. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


The  vaudeville  programme  at  Pantages  has 
sufficient  novelty  this  week  to  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  audiences  there.  The  psy- 
chology of  different  kinds  of  audiences  is  not 
always  the  same,  by  any  means.  They  take 
their  pleasure  more  soberly  at  Pantages,  al- 
ways listen  with  gratifying  attention  at  play- 
lets with  a  purpose,  and  respond  rather  more 
readily  than  Orpheum  audiences,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  pieces  that  are  openly  and  avowedly 
dedicated  to  sentimentality.  Like  the  Or- 
pheum people,  they  take  very  kindly  to 
dancing  and  comedy  patter,  but  rarely  do 
they  rise  as  one  man  and  crown  the  king  of 
the  moment,  as  they  did  Jimmy  Lucas  at  the 
Orpheum  the  day  I  was  there. 

This  week  they  have  a  romantic  playlet — 
good,  honest  sentiment  very  tolerably  ex- 
pressed ;  a  cycling  novelty  with  plenty  of  the 
element  of  risk  to  set  pulses  to  throbbing;  a 
comic  imitator  in  the  shape  of  no  less  an 
individual  than  Cal  McCuIlough,  a  dapper 
comedian  who  has  figured  in  "The  Ham  Tree" 
and  "The  Pink  Lady" ;  there  are  eccentric 
comedians ;  the  nimble-fingered  Morton-Jewell 
troupe,  a  wholesome,  cheerful  group,  who  do 
both  singing  and  juggling,  the  latter  extremely 
well — and  guess  which  is  the  favorite? 

Well,  not  one  of  these,  in  spite  of  signs  of 
ample  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience, enjoyed  as  much  favor  as  Klein's 
"Evolution  of  Modern  Warfare,"  in  which  not 
a  single  human  being  figured.  This  act,  or 
stunt,  or  show,  is  all  set  forth  by  means  of 
panoramic  effects  similar  to  those  that  are 
so  largely  employed  at  the  Exposition.  The 
same  idea,  in  fact,  as  "The  Sinking  of  the 
Titanic,"  which  was  effectively  represented  at 
Pantages  some  months  ago.  There  are  first 
two  separate  views  tending  to  show  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  twentieth-century  dreadnought,  in 
which  miniature  battleships  are  seen  in  action 
in   1812  and   1862.     Then  we  are  led  to  the 


grand  climax.  The  stage  is  panoramically  set 
to  represent  a  Turkish  city  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  battleships  of  Turkey's  foes  appear 
slowly  and  solemnly,  their  dark  gray  shapes 
bearing  a  family  likeness  to  the  old  Oregon, 
now  so  familiar  to  San  Francisco  vision. 
One  by  one  they  range  in  line  of  battle.  Guns 
flash  as  their  charges  explode.  Spray  seems 
to  leap  from  the  pasteboard  sea  when  they 
miss  fire,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  solemn 
thunder  of  battle.  The  interior  of  one  of  the 
fortresses  is  seen  to  be  wrapped  in  flames,  fire 
springs  within  the  dark  gray  shapes  of  the 
besieging  ships,  and,  while  the  orchestra  im- 
partially plays  by  turns  the  battle  hymns  of 
the  belligerent  nations  a  Zeppelin  and  a  Taube, 
as  a  last  spectacular  touch,  descend  from  the 
mimic  heavens  and  with  well-aimed  bombs 
sink  a  couple  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Strange  to  say,  this  representation,  which 
might  seem  childish  when  told,  does  really  af- 
fect the  imagination,  as  seen  by  the  greatly 
increased  applause  of  the  absorbed  audience. 
I  thought,  as  I  felt  my  sometimes  jaded  sensi- 
bilities responding  with  interest  and  height- 
ened imagination  to  this  reminder  of  history 
in  the  making,  that  young  America  is  now 
having  the  chance  of  its  life  to  learn  that 
history  is  the  recital  of  the  doings  of  toiling, 
throbbing,  suffering,  aspiring  humanity,  and 
not  the  dry-as-dust  records  of  imaginary 
people.  Boys  and  girls  might  well  be  led 
there  to  see  this  mimic  spectacle  and  realize 
anew  some  of  the  terrors  and  the  meanings 
of  war.  Which  reflection  brings  a  reminder 
of  the  injustice  of  those  narrow  school  men 
who,  in  di  ff erent  parts  of  the  country,  are 
interposing  their  unintelligent  authority  to 
prevent  the  children  under  their  jurisdiction 
from  studying  history  through  the  agency  of 
war  records.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fright- 
ful mistake  ?  Imagine  the  wrath  of  these 
children  in  later  years  when  they  realize 
their  lost  opportunities.  The  intentions  of 
these  so-called  educators  are  of  the  best,  but 
their  judgment  of  the  worst.  They  evidently 
fear  that  militaristic  ideas  will  be  sown,  and 
perhaps  prevail.  But  if  anything  can  be  read 
plainly  in  the  United  States  it  is  that  the 
people  here  are  kept  so  amply  supplied  with 
knowledge  of  the  terrors  of  war  that  scarcely 
one  individual  of  our  present  living  genera- 
tions can  contemplate  with  patience  the 
thought  of  any  kind  of  war  other  than  that 
of  self-defense.  One  has  only  to  note  the 
vigorous  demonstration  made  by  an  audience 
in  which  young  men  are  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority against  the  idea  of  war  when  the  sub- 
ject is  brought  up.  It  is  very  noticeable  at 
the  Orpheum  this  week  when  Lew  Hawkins 
turns  the  subject  that  way  and  gives  the  au- 
dience a  chance  to  express  its  views,  which 
it  does  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Josephine  Hart   Phelps. 


William  F.  Connor,  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
American  manager,  has  received  assurances 
from  her  that  she  will  come  to  this  country 
next  September  to  make  a  tour  from  coast  to 
coast.  She  will  begin  her  season  in  New  York 
in  "Jeanne  D'Arc." 


John  Burroughs,  the  author-naturalist,  was 
seventy-eight  years  old  the  third  of  April.  His 
latest  book,  "The  Breath  of  Life,"  will  be 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on 
April  27. 


A  Moving  -  Picture  Film 
700  Miles  Long 

3     TIMES    EACH    DAY 
3  TRAINS  EACH  WAY 

via  the 
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Third  'Week  of  "Potash  and  Perlmutter." 

Without  exception  the  critics  and  the  public 
acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  A.  H.  Woods's  pro- 
duction of  "Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  the  au- 
thorship of  which  was  generally  attributed  to 
Hugh  Ford  and  Montague  Glass — the  latter 
the  writer  of  the  well-known  tales  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Scores  of  "dramatizations,"  it  seems,  were 
made  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  Glass,  but  none  of 
them  quite  suited  his  notions  of  the  best  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  Charles  Klein,  accord- 
ing to  Rialto  oracles,  was  called  in  to  "lick 
'em  into  shape,"  and  he  did  some  licking. 
Ultimately  the  heads  of  Messrs.  Glass  and 
Ford  and  Woods,  laid  closely  together,  proved 
to  be  the  best  foundation  for  the  structure 
and  the  outcome  was  another  big  winner  for 
Mr.  Woods.    - 

Announced  as  "an  up-to-date  garment  in 
three  pieces,"  it  is  also  worthy  of  the  time- 
honored  description  of  "all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide."  Carrying  on  the  familiar  phraseology 
of  the  tailor  shops — especially  those  estab- 
lishments where  Abe  and  Mawruss  contrive  to 
make  a  big  profit  by  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness and  to  the  maxim  "Caveat  Emptor" — it 
fits  the  leading  actors  "like  the  paper  on  the 
wall." 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  will  continue  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  until  Sunday,  May  2. 
There  are  matinees  on  Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays. The  third  week  of  the  engagement 
begins   Sunday  night,   April    18. 

Chauncey  Olcott  in  his  new  play,  "The 
Heart  of  Paddy  Whack,"  will  be  the  next 
attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


'The  Clansman"  at  the  Cort. 

D.  W.  Gri  fiith's  wonderful  film  drama,  "The 
Clansman,"  by  special  arrangement,  has  been 
secured  by  the  Cort  Theatre  for  a  limited  en- 
gagement opening  Monday  matinee,  April  19. 
Despite  the  fact  that  "The  Clansman"  had  a 
record  run  of  six  weeks  in  San  Francisco, 
during  which  time  it  showed  to  more  than 
100,000  persons,  the  popular  demand  for  its 
return  has  been  so  great  that  the  Cort  The- 
atre considers  a  return  engagement  advisable. 

"The  Clansman"  is  the  greatest  motion  pic- 
ture that  has  ever  been  produced.  More  than 
$500,000  was  expended  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  eight  months  were  required  to 
stage  it. 

Historically  and  technically  "The  Clansman" 
is  perfect.  The  film  deals  with  the  Civil  War 
period  and  the  reconstruction  that  followed. 
A  well-known  professor  of  history  in  one  of 
California's  leading  universities  worked  four 
months  searching  through  history  for  histor- 
ical data  for  the  staging  of  "The  Clansman." 
In  this  film  are  seen  the  greatest  battle  scenes 
ever  staged.  These  scenes,  which  take  but  a 
few  moments  to  throw  on  the  screen,  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  manufacture,  making 
them  the  costliest  pieces  of  film  ever  made. 
Kmong  the  principal  features  in  "The  Clans- 
man" are  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers,  Lin- 
coln holding  a  session  with  his  cabinet,  the 
siege  before  Petersburg,  with  25.000  soldiers 
taking  part,  the  bombardment  and  burning  of 
Atlanta,  General  Sherman's  historical  march 
to  the  sea,  Lee's  surrender  to  Grant,  Lincoln's 
assassination  by  Booth,  the  rise  m  power  of 
Thadeus  Stevens,  the  formation  of  the  famous 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  with  thousands  of  those  white- 
hooded  riders  in  action,  culminating  in  a  most 
powerful  plea  for  universal  peace. 

The  final  performance  of  "Under  Cover," 
with  H.  B.  Warner,  will  be  given  Sunday 
night.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Next  week's  Orpheum  bill  will  include  two 
new  headline  acts  of  renown,  by  the  author 
and  comedian,  Alan  Brooks,  and  the  distin- 
guished actress,   Mme.  Yorska. 

Alan  Brooks,  who  has  been  responsible  for 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  successes  of 
the  legitimate  stage,  both  as  an  author  and 
principal  comedian,  will  offer  his  latest  play- 
let, "Straightened  Out."  and  will  himself  por- 
tray Philip  Fuller,  a  most  original  and  most 
amusing  inebriate.  Mr.  Brooks  is  supported 
ay  a  very  clever  company. 

Mme.    Yorska    is    one     of     the     very    few 
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players  and  the  only  woman  that  has  attained 
the  distinction  of  being  a  featured  member  of 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  company  at  the  The- 
atre Sarah  Bernhardt,  Paris.  Mme  Yorska 
headed  the  company  which  played  at  the  The- 
atre National  de  1'Odeon,  Paris,  and  came 
to  America  for  the  French  Dramatic  Society 
of  New  York.  She  is  now  playing  for  the 
first  time  in  the  English  language,  which  she 
has  perfectly  mastered,  and  is  meeting  with 
great  success  in  a  one-act  drama  by  Maurice 
Joy  and  Gordon  A.  Smith,  entitled  "Days  of 
War."  Mme.  Yorska  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Jose  Ruben  and  a  company  of  her  own  selec- 
tion. 

Helen  Scholder,  the  eminent  'cellist,  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time  here.  She  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  from  the  foremost 
American  conservatories,  after  which  she  pur- 
sued her  studies  in   Berlin. 

"The  Three  Rubes,"  Bowers,  Walters,  and 
Crocker,  will  present  a  melange  which  in- 
cludes grotesque  acrobatics,  music,  singing, 
and  country  dancing. 

Al  Rover,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sister, 
will  supply  an  eccentric  musical  and  dancing 
novelty.  Rover  is  really  a  capital  musician 
who  excels  on  the  saxaphone  and  other  in- 
struments. 

George  H.  Rosener  presents  two  unique  im- 
personations. His  first  one  is  that  of  a  drug 
fiend,  and  is  a  fine  bit  of  acting.  'The  second 
is  that  of  an  old  soldier  who  lives  in  the 
past. 

The  other  acts  will  be  Morton  and  Moore 
and  "The  Bride  Shop,"  both  of  which  have 
proved  real  hits. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Both  well  Browne,  one  of  the  classiest 
Oriental  dancers  before  the  footlights,  with 
his  own  company  of  dancers  will  top  the  new 
bill  at  the  Pantages  on  Sunday.  "The  Ser- 
pent of  the  Nile,"  a  weird  spectacular  panto- 
mimic drama  of  ancient  Egypt,  is  the  offering 
of  Browne,  who  appears  in  person  in  the  act 
supported  by  twelve  dancing  girls  and  Francis 
Young.  The  production  is  lavishly  staged 
with  brilliant  colorings  and  dazzling  cos- 
tumes. 

As  a  special  feature  Dr.  Loenard  L.  Sug- 
den.  who  has  just  returned  from  Alaska  with 
marvelous  motion  pictures  of  the  interior  of 
the  great  territory,  will  show  his  "movies"  and 
give  his  interesting  talk  on  "How  to  Earn  a 
Living  in  Alaska."  These  pictures  were 
taken  by  Dr.  Sugden  after  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties and  will  be  taken  to  Washington  for 
presentation  to  President  Wilson  and  the  cabi- 
net. Dr.  Sugden  and  Alexander  Pantages 
were  friends  in  the  Klondike  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  it  was  through  that  friendship  that 
the  scientist  agreed  to  show  his  pictures  in 
the  Pantages  house  before  sending  them  to 
Washington.  The  Alaskan  commission  and  all 
of  the  principal  commercial  bodies  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have  endorsed  the  Alaskan  pictures 
of   Dr.    Sugden. 

Two  local  youngsters,  Kenneth  Cook  ana 
Bernice  Brown,  will  have  a  large  share  in 
winning  new  patrons  to  the  Pantages.  The 
children  have  been  entertaining  society  folks 
here  for  several  months  and  will  make  their 
vaudeville  debut  on  Sunday  in  songs  and  so- 
ciety ballroom  dances. 

Another  big  feature  is  the  Archie  Nicholson 
company  in  a  merry  musical  melange  of  popu- 
lar selections. 

The  other  good  numbers  will  consist  of 
Grace  LaDell  and  company,  Parisian  sharp- 
shooters, who  do  surprising  feats,  Conboy  and 
Marston  and  company  in  a  delightful  comedy, 
"The  Claim  Agent,"  Jimmy  Green,  a  charac- 
ter impersonator,  and  a  couple  of  reels 
of    comedy    pictures. 


John  Drew,  Maude  Adams,  Billie  Burke, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and  Julian  Eltinge  are 
some  of  the  stars  to  appear  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  the  near  future. 


A  New  Irish  Composer. 
O'Brien  Butler,  parts  of  whose  opera, 
"Muirgheis,"  was  recently  sung  in  New  York, 
is  an  Irish  composer  who  has  done  much  to- 
ward perpetuating  the  characteristic  idiom  of 
his  people  in  the  higher  forms  of  music. 
Great  things  are  confidently  expected  of  him. 
In  speaking  of  his  life,  he  said :  "After 
finishing  college  in  Ireland  I  went  to  Milan, 
where  I  pursued  my  first  musical  study. 
Later  I  studied  in  London  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  where  my  masters  were  Dr. 
Charles  Wood,  Professor  Higgs,  Sir  Walter 
Parrott,  and  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford. 
The  nast-named,  by  the  way,  presents  the 
spectacle  of  an  Irish  composer  who  has  dwelt 
too  long  in  England.  In  India,  where  I  spent 
several  years,  I  studied  Oriental  music  and 
found  that  it  exhibits  much  that  is  common 
to  the  native  music  of  my  country.  In  this 
connection  I  am  reminded  that  my  harmonic 
progressions  used  almost  invariably  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Grieg,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  not  yet  familiarized  myself  with  the 
Norwegian  master's  music.  I  ascribe  this  to 
the  large  proportion  of  Scandinavian  people 
dwelling  in  Ireland.  You  can  judge  how  firm 
is  my  faith  in  nationalism  in  music  from  the 
fact  that  I  believe  that  this  intermixture  of 
Scandinavian  blood  colors  Irish  music  and  mu- 


sical thought.  Grieg  and  the  northern  mu- 
sicians employ  the  flatted  seventh  which  is 
common  to  all  Irish  music.  'Muirgheis,'  which 
was  written  while  I  was  in  India,  employs  the 
genuine  Celtic  scale  to  a  large  extent.  This 
scale  consists  only  of  five  tones ;  with  C  as 
tonic  it  reads :  C,  D,  E,  G,  A.  The  elision 
of  the  fourth  and  seventh  degrees  tinges  the 
mode  with  a  quaint  wan,  but  unusually  dis- 
tinctive coloring.  The  work,  I  believe,  is 
the  first  opera  the  music  and  libretto  of  which 
are  steeped  in  national  Irish  atmosphere. 
The  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  was  the  scene  of 
its  premiere  in  1903.  'Murghcis'  scored  a 
success  at  this  initial  performance  and  has 
subsequently  been  warmly  received  by  my 
people." 

■»«■» 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

The  Final  Julia  Culp  Concert. 

The  farewell  concert  of  Mme.  Julia  Culp 
will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  tomor- 
row— Sunday — afternoon,  April  1 8,  at  two- 
thirty,  and  the  programme  will  be  one  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  and  beauty.  One  of  the 
delights  of  a  Culp  concert  are  the  accompani- 
ments as  played  by  Coenraad  V.  Bos. 

The  programme  will  consist  of  four  groups 
of  compositions.  Group  No.  1  will  include 
"On  Wings  of  Song,"  "The  Moon,"  and 
"Cradle  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn,  and  "Un- 
faithful," "One  Tone,"  and  "Violets,"  by 
Peter  Cornelius. 

Group  No.  2  will  consist  of  "Her  Blanket" 
and  "Indian  Lullaby,"  two  songs  arranged  by 
Th.  Lieurance  from  tribal  chants  of  Ameri- 
can Indians ;  Beethoven's  "The  Cottage 
Maid,"  and  a  "Dutch  Serenade"  by  De  Lang. 

The  third  group  will  include  four  works 
of  Brahms,  and  the  fourth  will  consist  of 
works  by  Schubert;  and  by  special  request 
Mme.   Culp  will  sing  the  "Ave   Maria." 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 

Tonight,  at  8:15,  Mme.  Culp  will  sing  in 
Assembly  Hall  at  Stanford  University,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Peninsula  Musical 
Association.  

First  Barrere  Ensemble  Programme. 

Manager  Greenbaum  announces  as  his  final 
attraction  of  the  season  that  unique  chamber 
music  organization,  the  Barrere  Ensemble,  of 
nine  virtuosi  on  wind  instruments.  Each 
year  this  impresario  has  brought  his  season  to 
a  close  with  either  a  string  quartet  such  as 
the  Flonzaley  or  the  Kneisel,  or  an  orchestra 
of  importance  such  as  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony or  the  Russian  Symphony.  This  time, 
however,  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
genuine  novelty,  for  chamber-music  organiza- 
tions of  wind  instrument  players  are  very 
rare,   there  not  being  over  four  in  the  world. 

The  offering  for  the  first  concert,  to  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  April  25,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  follows: 

Serenade    (four    movements) Mozart 

Two    oboes,    two   clarinets,    two   French   horns, 
two   bassoons 

Canon,  Allegretto  Scherzando C.  Lefebvre 

One    flute,    one   oboe,    one    clarinet,    one   horn, 
one    bassoon 

Rondino    Beethoven 

Two    horns    soli,    two    oboes,    two    clarinets, 
two    bassoons 

Flute   solo M.    Barrere 

The  Frogs,   Scherzino C.  W.   Chadwick 

One    flute,    one    oboe,    one    English    horn,    two 
clarinets,  two  French  horns,  two  bassoons 

Musette G.  Pciffer 

One  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one  bassoon 

Aubade P.    de    Wailly 

One  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet 

Suite  Gauloise T.   Gouvy 

One  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
two    bassoons 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  Friday 
afternoon,  April  30,  at  three-fifteen,  when  a 
similar  programme  of  works  by  Gounod, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Kuhlau,  Kreins,  and 
others  will  be  given,  and  still  another  pro- 
gramme is  promised  for  the  farewell  concert 
on   Sunday,   May  2. 

Season  tickets  and  tickets  for  single  con- 
certs will  be  ready  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
next  Wednesday  morning,  and  single  tickets 
may  also  be  secured  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 

Address  all  mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

On  Monday  night,  April  26,  the  Barreres 
will  play  in  Petaluma  at  the  Hill  Opera 
House,  and  on  Saturday  night,  May  1,  at 
Stanford  University. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Seats  in  Demand 
The  interest  of  the  music-loving  public  is 
centered  on  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  will  begin  a  series  of  twelve  concerts  in 
Festival  Hall  at  the  Exposition  Friday  even- 
ing. May  14.  This  great  organization  was 
founded  in  1881  by  Henry  L.  Higginson  of 
Boston,  the  orchestra  consisting  of  sixty  mu- 
sicians, with  the  famous  singer  and  composer, 
Georg  Henschel,  as  leader,  he  being  succeeded 
three  years  later  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  of 
Vienna.  After  five  years  under  Gericke,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  orchestra,  then  of  one 
hundred  musicians,  became  world-famous,  Ar- 
thur Nikisch  came  from  Leipsic,  conducting 
for  five  years,  giving  way  to  Emil  Paur,  also 
from  Leipsic,  and  who  directed  for  a  like 
number   cf  years.     Then    Gericke   came  back 


and  for  eight  years  conducted,  and  on  his 
retirement  the  orchestra  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure  for  two  years  the  services  of  Dr. 
Carl  Muck,  general  music  director  for  the 
royal   theatres  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  engagement  of  Dr.  Muck  brought  to 
America  one  of  the  most  interesting  personali- 
ties in  the  world  of  music  and  a  conductor  of 
veritable  genius.  He  came  to  America  in  the 
fall  of  1906,  on  a  leave  of  absence  of  a  year 
granted  to  him  by  the  German  emperor,  and 
in  response  to  a  petition  of  Mr.  Higginson, 
Emperor  William  extended  this  leave  of  ab- 
sence through,  the  season  of  1907-1908.  At 
the  end  of  that  season  he  was  recalled  to 
Germany,  but  went  with  the  agreement  to  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  his  engagement  in  Berlin. 
The  following  four  years  the  orchestra  had  as 
its  conductor  that  admirable  musician  and 
leader,  Max  Fiedler  of  Hamburg,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1912  Dr.  Muck  returned  for  a  long 
term  of  years. 

Dr.  Muck  was  wrought  wonders  with  the 
orchestra.  Fine  as  it  was,  it  has  reached  a 
height  of  achievement  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history,  and  under  his  leadership 
it  has  attained  a  popularity  that  is  unique. 
In  the  course  of  a  regular  season  of  thirty 
weeks  it  gives  110  concerts,  and  last  season, 
1913-1914.  every  seat  was  sold  for  every  one 
of  these  concerts. 

The  subscription  sale  of  seats  for  the  twelve 
concerts,  eight  of  which  will  take  place  at 
night,  is  progressing  at  343  Powell  Street, 
with  a  very  large  demand.  Mail  orders,  ac- 
companied by  funds,  addressed  to  W.  H. 
Leahy,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
seats  will  be  allotted  as  near  the  location  de- 
sired as  is  possible. 


AMUSEMENTS 


FESTI  VAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

May   14  to  25 -Twelve  Concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.    Karl    Muck,    Conductor 

THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    ORCHESTRA 
OF    100    ARTISTS 

Season  box  and  seat  subscription  sale  for  en- 
tire twelve  concerts  now  on  at  343  Powell  St., 
where  applications  by  mail  will  be  received. 
Prices,  $7,  $10,  $15,  and  $25.  Direct  all  com- 
munications and  make  all  moneys  payable  to 
W.  H.  Leahy,  Manager,  343  Powell  St.,  where 
complete  programmes  may  be  obtained. 
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RPHFI1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

HI  11L.U  HI  Between  StedtOD  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MaenificentThealre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  ACME  OF  VAUDEVILLE. 

ALAN  BROOKS  and  Company  in  "Straight- 
ened Out";  MADAME  YORSKA,  the  Distin- 
guished Actress  and  Protege  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, in  Maurice  Joy  and  Gordon  A.  Smith's 
Drama,  "Days  of  War";  HELEN'  SCHOLDER, 
the  Eminent  'Cellist;  THE  THREE  RUBES 
(Bowers,  Walters,  and  Crocker);  AL  ROVER, 
assisted  by  His  Sister,  in  a  Musical  and  Danc- 
ing Noveltv;  GEORGE  M.  ROSENER  in 
Characteristic  Types;  MORTON  and  MOORE, 
Late  Stars  of  "The  Tik  Tok  Man";  "THE 
BRIDE  SHOP,"  Featuring  Andrew  Tombes. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Nightly,    Including   Sunday 

Monday,  April  19 — 3d  and  Last  Week,  But  One 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

"Potash  &  Perlmutter" 

With     Barney     Bernard    and     Alexander     Carr 
("Abe"   and    "Mawruss") 

Seats  are  selling  fast 

Coining— CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT. 


C<F£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Tonight     and     Sunday      Night  —  Last     times     of 

"UNDER  COVER,"  with  H.    B.  Warner 

Starting    Monday    Matinee,    April     19 

2   p.   m. — Twice    Daily— 8  p.    m. 

BY    SPECIAL    ARRANGEMENT 

D.    W.    Griffith's    Startling    Production 

THE    CLANSMAN 

The     World's     Greatest     Motion    Picture 
Special  Singing  and  Music  Features— Aug- 
mented   Orchestra 
Daily   mats,   25c.    50c;    Nights,  25c,    50c,    75c. 
(All  seats   reserved.) 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maton 


BOTHWELL    BROWNE  and   Company 

in  the  spectacular  dancing  novelty 

"THE  SERPENT  OF  THE  NILE" 

Assisted  by  Francis  Young  and  Ten  Dancing  Girls 

EXTRA  SPECIAL  FEATURE 

Dr.   LEONARD    L.   SUGDEN  (Himaelf) 

and  bis  marvelous  motion  picture  showing 

"How  to  Earn  a  Living  in  Alaska 

Dr.  Sugden  will  deliver  his  own  talk  at  each  perf<  " 

SIX  OTHER  GREAT  FEATURES 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  17.  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


For  tbe  moment  .we  were  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  despair  by  the  statement  that  the 
new  fashions — creations  they  call  them — are 
not  finding  favor  among  the  women  of  the 
East.  For  we  had  so  looked  forward  to  those 
fashions.  There  was  such  an  air  of  mystery 
about  the  preliminary  announcements.  W  e 
wanted  to  see  the  "silhouette  outline"  that 
was  said  to  be  on  its  way  and  that  was  de- 
scribed as  a  reversal  of  the  transparencies  that 
were  once  the  vogue.  We  were  a  little  in 
doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  impending 
change,  and  we  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  in- 
quire of  a  lady  friend  and  were  properly  and 
severely  rebuked.  In  point  of  fact  we  were 
told  that  we  were  indelicate,  which  was  an 
unjust  aspersion,  since  our  whole  existence  is 
one  continuous  effort  to  live  in  a  world  of 
women  and  to  preserve  our  instinctive  pro- 
prieties. Being  thus  unable  to  acquire  in- 
formation by  direct  means,  so  to  speak,  we 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  furtive  methods 
and  to  look  at  a  woman's  newspaper,  a  thing 
no  modest  man  should  ever  do,  in  view  ot 
the  illustrated  advertisements  which  would 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  crocodile. 
And  there  in  a  moment  we  found  what  we 
wanted.  The  silhouette  creation  demands  un- 
derclothing, while  the  sheath  gowns  did  not. 
The  sheath  gown  required  tights  of  the  tight- 
est kind,  and  this  of  course  was  obvious 
enough  when  the  lady  happened  to  catch  the 
slanting  afternoon  rays  of  the  orb  of  day  or 
to  stand  inadvertently  in  front  of  the  fire. 
But  the  silhouette  gown  must  be  tightly  and 
firmly  packed  with  underclothing,  since  there 
is  rarely  enough  lady,  or  lady  of  quite  the 
right  shape,  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
And  so  the  manufacturers  of  the  frilled  and 
laced  absurdities  that  women  call  under- 
clothing are  once  more  happy. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we 
have  momentarily  deviated.  The  alarm,  after 
all,  was  a  false  one.  Women  have  not 
actually  declined  to  wear  the  silhouette.  They 
only  ask  for  a  little  reasonable  delay  in  which 
to  rearrange  the  landscape.  Xow  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  mere  man  can  ever  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  the  down-trodden  sex  when 
confronted  with  a  radically  new  style.  Im- 
agine telling  a  man  that  he  must  change  his 
whole  style  of  architecture  by  next  Friday 
morning.  Picture  his  feelings  if  he  were  told 
to  abolish  his  hips  or  to  move  his  equatorial 
line  four  inches  to  the  north  or  south  as  the 
case  might  be.  Measure  his  agonies  if  he 
were  ordered  to  transpose  the  hills  and  valleys 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  Why  he 
simply  could  not  do  such  a  thing,  and  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  women  could  not  do 
it  except  under  tremendous  pressure.  Xow 
we  do  not  know  quite  to  what  extent  the  fur- 
niture will  have  to  be  moved  around  to  suit 
the  new  plans.  Blue  prints  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, and  it  may  turn  out  that  the  worst  of 
the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  the  adroit 
use  of  underclothing.  No  doubt  we  shall  find 
the  diagrams  adequately  set  forth  with  em- 
barrassing illustrations  in  the  women's  news- 
papers, but  in  the  meantime  we  are  told  au- 
thoritatively that  even  such  a  matter  as  the 
new  carriage  of  the  body  can  not  be  acquired 
without  practice.  Women,  say  their  repre- 
sentatives, will  adopt  the  new  costume  "when 
they  are  ready,"  and  this  means  that  they  will 
apportion  the  task  of  preparation  between 
those  actual  changes  in  shape  which  they  ac- 
complish with  such  magical  celerity  and  the 
adroit  use  of  an  underclothing  that  they  dis- 
carded for  a  while  and  that  they  are  now  pre- 
paring to  resume. 


I  am  old-fashioned,  and  I  think  it  right 

That  man  should  know,  by  Nature's  laws  eternal, 

The  proper  way  to  rule,  to  earn,   to  fight. 
And   exercise  those   functions    called    paternal; 

But  even  I  a  little  bit  rebel 

At  finding  that  he  knows  my  job  as  well. 

At  least  he's  always  ready  to  expound  it 

Especially    in    legislative    hall. 
The  joys,  the  cares,  the  halos  that  surround  it, 

"How  good  wives  feel" — he  knows  that  best  of 
all. 
In  fact   his  thesis  is  that   no  .one  can 
Know  what  is  womanly  except  a  man. 

I  am  old-fashioned,  and  I  am  content 

W  hen  he  explains  the  world  of  art  and  science 

•  eminent — to   him   divinely    sent— 
I    drink    it    in    with    ladylike    compliance. 
But  can  not  listen— no.   I'm  only  human- 
While    he    instructs    me    how    to    be    a    woman. 
— Alice  Duer  Miller,  in  the  New  York   Tribune. 


It  may  suffice.  Thus  you  will  serve  God,  king, 
and  country  in  the  reasonable  expectation 
that  things  will  happen  in  the  near  future, 
even  though  you  yourself  are  not  there  to 
have  your  meals  thrown  at  you  by  a  nurse 
who  will  tell  you  what  she  thinks  of  men 
in  general  and  of  their  absolute  super- 
fluity and  innate  uselessness  upon  interesting 
occasions.  It  really  did  seem  a  curious  talk 
for  clergymen,  but  perhaps  a  much  familiarity 
with  the  candors  of  the  marriage  service 
makes  one  callous.  Why.  if  we  ourselves  were 
to  talk  in  this  column  in  the  way  of  the  mar- 
riage service  we  should  lose  our  reputation 
for  propriety,  and  be  excluded  from  the 
mails  by  a  Postmaster- General  who  perspires 
modesty  from  every  pore. 

Xow  we  hoped  that  this  little  matter  would 
escape  the  attention  of  the  feminists,  but  you 
simply  can  not  mention  the  word  baby  with- 
out causing  a  volcanic  flow  from  a  number 
of  unattached  ladies  who  want  to  know  how, 
when,  and  where.  And  so  in  one  of  the  most 
discreet  of  our  Eastern  newspapers  we  find 
a  letter  from  a  lady  a  whole  column  long — the 
letter  that  means — but  our  feelings  get  the 
better  of  us.  It  is  an  ultimatum.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  blockade.  No  babies, 
says  the  lady.  We  do  not  patronize,  says  the 
ladv.  Unfair  to  organized  womanhood,  says 
the  lady.  Throwing  her  gauntlet,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  face  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  of  the  German  clergy,  she  asks  if  they 
would  clamor  like  this  for  babies  if  such  babies 
should  turn  out  to  be  girls?  Of  course  they 
wold  not,  sly  and  deceitful  creatures  that  I 
they  are.  For  the  moment  we  fear  that  the 
lady  is  going  to  demand  a  law  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  sex  of  babies.  But  no.  She  does 
even  worse.  She  says  right  out  in  meeting, 
so  to  speak,  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no 
babies  at  all,  not  until  armies  have  been  abol- 
ished. But  then  she  asks  us  with  a  kind  of 
a  taunt  if  we  really  suppose  that  marriage  is  ; 
intended  only  for  the  production  of  babies, 
because  if  so  we  shall  find  ourselves  jolly  well 
deceived.  Henceforth  the  happy  husband 
hurrying  home  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work 
with  the  pleased  expectation  of  a  baby — for 
one  never  knows  nowadays  what  science  will  i 
do  for  us — will  be  met  by  a  sternly  draconic  ' 
wife  with  the  new  union  button  "no  babies." 
Of  course  we  have  somewhat  paraphrased  the 
lady's  remarks  because  this  column  may  find  j 
its  w-ay  into  some  household  where  there  are 
men,  and  men  are  beginning  to  notice  and  ask 
questions.     But  this  is  the  gist  of  it. 

Xow  of  course  we  do  not  understand  these  j 
matters.  We  were  brought  up  piously.  The  , 
lady  does  not  tell  us  exactly  what  she  pro- 
poses to  do  in  the  matter.  Military  projects 
are  always  kept  secret,  and  even  if  she  were 
to  divulge  her  plan  of  campaign  we  should 
probably  be  none  the  wiser  without  a  co- 
educational course  in  sex  hygiene.  We  like  to 
think  of  babies  as  arriving  mysteriously  from 
the  Everywhere  like  it  says  in  the  poem.  We 
like  the  old-fashioned  novels  which  describe 
the  absolute  amazement  of  the  husband  who 
comes  home  unsuspectingly  to  his  tea  and 
finds  that  bis  wife  has  bad  a  baby.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  entered  his  head.  We  do 
not  like  this  brutal  reduction  of  everything  to 
a  simple  matter  of  cause  and  effect.  We  like 
to  think  of  babies  as  just  happening.  And 
now  comes  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  other  clerical  stockmen,  and  they  tear 
down  our  illusions  and  shatter  our  dreams. 
And,  worse  still,  here  come  the  Feminists  and 
talk  mysteriously  about  things  that  we  do  not 
understand  with  the  one  exception  that  an  em- 
bargo has  been  laid  upon  babies,  that  an  ab- 
solute blockade  has  been  established,  and  that 
it  will  be  enforced  in  all  sorts  of  unavowed 
and  unguessable  ways. 


Xow  we  must  confess  to  some  qualms  of 
delicacy— now  as  ever  our  long  suit,  it  can 
not  be  said  too  often — when  we  read  the  im- 
passioned appeals  from  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  to  the  young  recruits  to 
get  married  quickly  before  going  to  the  war. 
For  they  made  no  secret  of  their  meaning.  A 
stud  farmer  could  hardly  have  been  more  di- 
rect. They  spoke  in  the  language  of  the 
storcyards.  and  if  they  blushed  it  was  in  some 
part  of  their  anatomy  not  usually  visible.  If 
thrre  are  no  marriages,  they  said,  there  will 
no  children.  If  there  are  no  children 
tl  re  will  be  no  boys.  And  if  there  are  no 
boys  there  will  be  no  soldiers  for  the  future. 
Therefore  get  married  on  Monday,  even 
hough  you  are  going  to  the  war  on  Tuesdav. 


The  first  statue  of  a  woman  not  of  sov- 
ereign rank  to  be  unveiled  in  London  is  that 
of  Florence  Xightingale.  The  only  other 
women  represented  are  Queen  Anne,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  Queen  Alexandra.  Funds  for 
the  statue  to  Florence  Xightingale  were  ob- 
tained by  public  subscription,  largely  from 
trained  nurses,  from  soldiers,  and  sailors,  and 
so  considerable  was  the  sum  thus  subscribed 
that  the  committee  in  charge  has  been  able  to 
apply  $20,000  thereof  to  Queen  Alexandra's 
Xurse  Pension  Fund,  a  fund  for  providing  pen- 
sions to  trained  nurses  who  have  been  inca- 
pacitated for  work  by  illness  resulting  from 
their  calling  or  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
The  statue  represents  Florence  Nightingale  as 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lamp,"  as  she  used  to  ap- 
pear  when  visiting  the  hospital  wards  at  Scu- 
tari during  the  Crimean  War  at  nighttime 
with  a  small  oil  lamp  to  lighten  her  way.  It 
occupies  a  site  on  Waterloo  Place,  close  to 
the   Crimean   Memorial. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  300  censors  are  now 
employed  in  Vienna,  passing  on  40,000  letters 
in  more  than  forty  languages  and  dialects 
daily.  The  variety  of  dialects  in  the  empire, 
in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  tongues 
spoken  by  the  Austrian  prisoners,  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  largest  bureau  in  Eu- 
rope. 


He  (after  the  proposal) — At  last  she  has 
accepted  me.  She — At  last  I've  hooked  the 
poor  prune. — Penn  Slate  Froth, 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  rain. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Season  from 
May  1st.     Time,  2  hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing 
Season  from  May  1st.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Season  from 
May  1st.    Time,  13  hours,  30  min, 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and- 
mountains.  Season  June  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  EI  Portal,  10  hours. 


Paso  Robles 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreatioa.  Golf 
Jinks.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.   Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Mt  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building.  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Rather  unexpected  was  the  reply  of  a  Mrs. 
Tommy  Atkins  to  a  gentleman  who  inquired 
if  her  husband  was  at  the  front :  "Yus,"  she 
said,  "an'  I  'ope  'e'll  bloomin'  well  serve  the 
Germans  as  'e  served  me." 


In  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  there  is  a 
motion-picture  theatre  which  recently  changed 
owners,  and  the  new  manager's  enterprise  was 
set  forth  in  this  advertisement :  "Mclntire's 
Orchestra  will  play  the  latest  song  hits  from 
'Rigoletto,'  'Lucia,'  'Tannhauser,'  'Chin  Chin,' 
and  'Kick  In.'  " 


During  the  last  G.  A.  R.  encampment  there 
was  one  woman  amid  the  crowd  of  spectators 
on  the  day  of  the  parade  who  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  her  noisy  hurrahs  and  excited 
waving  of  a  flag  as  the  old  veterans  marched 
past.  One  of  the  bystanders  told  her  sharply 
to  shut  up.  "Shut  up  yourself  !"  she  retorted. 
"If  you  had  buried  two  husbands  who  had 
served  in  the  war,  you  would  be  hurrahing 
too." 

The  office  boy  in  a  law  office  of  this  town 
himself  hopes  to  be  a  lawyer  some  day.  He 
has  begun  his  studies  already  by  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  clerks  whenever  he  hears  a  legal 
term  about  which  he  desires  information. 
The  other  day  he  approached  one  of  the 
clerks  with  this  question :  "What  do  they 
mean  by  a  contingent  fee?"  "It's  like  this," 
explained  the  clerk.  "If  you  lose  the  case 
your  lawyer  gets  nothing;  if  you  win  you  get 
nothing." 


A  traveler  on  a  journey  was  much  annoyed 
by  a  pedantic  bore  who  forced  himself  upon 
him  and  made  a  great  parade  of  his  learning. 
The  traveler  bore  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
at  length,  looking  at  him  gravely,  said  :  "My 
friend,  you  and  I  know  all  that  is  to  be 
known."  "How  is  that  ?"  said  the  man, 
pleased  with  what  he  thought  a  complimentary 
association.  "Why,"  said  the  traveler,  "you 
know  everything  except  that  you  are  a  fool, 
and  I  know  that." 


Charles  Lamb  came  one  afternoon  a  week 
from  Enfield  to  Highgate  to  see  Coleridge, 
and  the  dinner  was  always  arranged  so  that 
it  was  well  over  before  the  return  stage- 
coach arrived  at  the  door.  On  one  occasion 
something  had  interrupted  the  dinner,  Lamb 
was  not  ready  for  the  coach,  and  got  into  it 
with  his  mouth  full.  As  he  did  so  a  woman 
came  up  and  said :  "Is  there  any  room  in- 
side?" "No,  m-my  g-good  woman,"  answered 
Lamb,  "that  last  p-piece  of  p-pudding  filled  up 
every   chink." 


They  were  all  sitting  around,  telling  funny 
anecdotes.  And  they  were  all  good  friends 
but  two — the  cleverest  girl  in  the  crowd  and 
the  runner-up  for  those  honors.  Those  two 
hated  each  other  naturally.  The  cleverest  girl 
told  a  humorous  story,  and  it  was  received 
with  great  applause.  When  the  laughter  had 
ceased  the  deadly  rival  said:  "My  goodness! 
That  story  is  at  least  forty  years  old!"  The 
other  one  didn't  blink.  She  smiled  sweetly 
and  answered :  "What  a  memory  you  have, 
dear !  Fancy  remembering  that  little  story 
ever  since  you  heard  it  the  first  time!" 


During  Joseph  Choate's  early  practice  he 
was  opposed  in  a  certain  case  by  a  hot-tem- 
pered attorney  who  possessed  more  brawn 
than  mental  acumen.  In  the  progress  of  the 
case  Choate's  adversary  wholly  departed  from 
his  self-control  and  threatened  physical  hurt 
to  his  opponent.  "I  can  whip  six  like  you," 
asserted  the  lawyer.  Choate  looked  at  him 
with  a  profound  calm  contempt.  "When  1 
was  a  boy,"  he  returned,  "my  father  owned  a 
bull.  He  was  a  wonder  to  fight.  He  could 
whip  all  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  and 
did  it.  But  at  that,"  concluded  Choate,  "he 
couldn't  win  a  lawsuit." 


Jock  Donaldson,  an  old  bachelor  residing  in 
Aberdeen,  who  earned  his  livelihood  by  sell- 
ing firewood,  had  a  donkey  and  a  cart  that 
he  went  his  rounds  with.  He  therefore  had 
to  hire  a  small  shed  for  a  stable  at  a  rental 
of  four  pounds,  this  entitling  him  to  a  vote. 
Hard  times,  however,  began  to  tell  on  the 
sale  of  his  firewood;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  to  dispose  of  his  donkey  and  give  up 
the  stable.  On  the  polling  night  he  made  his 
way  to  the  place  of  voting  with  the  intention 
of  recording  his  vote  as  usual.  The  police- 
man in  attendance  told  him  his  name  was  not 
on  the  electors'  list  that  year,  and  at  this 
Jock  flared  up  and  angrily  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  policeman  said :  "Aweel. 
Jock,  ye  see,  ye  hinna  got  the  donkey  noo." 
"Oh,  aye,  I  see ;  it  wis  the  donkey  that  had 
the  vote,  an'  no'  me  !"  replied  Jock,  earnestly. 


In  the  days  when  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Portsmouth  dockyard  in  England  Lord 
Fisher,  the  present  admiral  of  the  British  fleet, 
had  the  sea-dog  attitude  toward  the  men  ;  he 
frequently  treated  them  with  all  the  harshness 


of  a  whaling  captain;  they,  in  turn,  treated 
bim  with  a  half-friendly,  half-hostile  fa- 
miliarity. Several  years  after  his  Portsmouth 
days,  Fisher  visited  one  of  his  old  associates 
of  the  forecastle  who  was  then  living  on  half 
pay.  He  found  the  old  man  comfortably 
settled  in  a  cottage,  attended  by  another 
superannuated  seaman.  "Why  do  you  have 
this  other  man  here?"  asked  the  admiral.  "I 
keep  'im  'ere,"  said  the  pensioner,  "to  come 
into  my  quarters  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornin' 
an'  sing  out,  'Hi  there  !  The  badmiral  wants 
to  see  you.'  At  that  I  merely  rolls  over  in 
my  bed  an*  says,  'Tell  Old  Fisher  to  go  to 
'el.'  " 


A  new  Territorial,  who  had  not  quite 
learned  his  business,  was  on  sentry  duty  one 
night  when  a  friend  brought  a  cake  from  the 
canteen.  As  he  sat  on  the  grass  eating  the 
cake  the  major  sauntered  up  in  undress  uni- 
form. The  sentry',  not  recognizing  him,  did 
not  salute,  and  the  major  stopped  and  said  : 
"What's  that  you  have  there?"  "Cake,"  said 
the  sentry,  good-naturedly.  "Have  a  bite?" 
The  major  frowned.  "Do  you  know  who  I 
am?"  he  asked.  "No,"  said  the  sentry,  "un- 
less you're  the  major's  groom."  The  major 
shook  his  head.  "Guess  again,"  he  growled. 
"The  barber  from  the  village  ?"  "No." 
"Maybe" — here  the  sentry  laughed — "maybe 
you're  the  major  himself?"  "That's  right. 
I  am  the  major,"  was  the  stern  reply.  The 
sentry  scrambled  to  his  feet.  "Good  gra- 
cious !'  he  exclaimed.  "Hold  the  cake,  will 
you,  while  I  salute  ?" 


He  was  certainly  a  very  poor  specimen  of 
humanity,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  was 
certainly  a  fitting  recipient  of  the  pennies 
dropped  into  his  box  by  the  charitable-minded. 
Day  after  day  he  sat  there,  none  fchowing  or 
caring  how  he  managed  the  journey  to  and 
from  his  residence,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
town  that  might  be,  without  an  accident. 
"What  brought  you  to  this,  my  poor  fellow?" 
inquired  a  lady  of  a  rather  more  practical  turn 
of  mind  than  many.  "My  children,  ma'am," 
replied  the  fellow,  with  a  pitiful  groan.  Drop- 
ping sixpence  into  the  box,  the  lady  passed 
on,  with  a  remark  to  her  companion  as  to 
what  some  children  are  responsible  for.  A 
bystander,  who  overheard  the  remark,  asked 
him  the  ages  of  his  children.  "The  eldest  is 
twelve,  and  there  are  four  others,"  rep'ied  the 
knave.  "Then,  you  rascal,  how  could  they 
bring  you  to  this?"  "In  a  handcart,  the  same 
as  they  take  me  away,"  was  the  self-satisfied 
response. 

-.♦*■ 

THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


His  Name. 
She  ransacked  every  novel, 

And   the  dictionary,   too. 
But  nothing  ever  printed 

For  her  baby's  name  would  do; 
She    hunted    appellations 

From  the  present  and  the  past, 
And  this  is  what  she  named  him 

When  they  christened  him  at  last: 

Julian   Harold    Egbert 

Ulysses    Victor    Paul 
Algernon    Marcus   Cecil 

Sylvester   George  McFall. 
But   after   all   the  trouble 

She'd  taken  for  his  sake, 
His  father  called  him  Fatty, 

And  his  schoolmates  called  him  Jake. 
— New  York  Sun. 


Mother  Goose  Today. 
Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  fat,  his  wife  could  cat  no 

lean, 
Because  they  went  without  their  meals   to  ride  in 

a  machine. 

There  was  a  crooked  man  and  he  wore  a  crooked 

smile. 
He    made    a    crooked    fortune    in    a    very    crooked 

style. 
He  framed  a  crooked  law,  as  cunning  as  a  mouse, 
And     he     hired    a    crooked    senator    who    fixed    a 

crooked  house.  — Life. 


Before  the  "Wedding. 
The  Bride — 

"I  wonder  if  Tom's  mother  will  like  me, 

Or  if  she  will  poke  fun  at  all  I  do; 

I  wonder  if  the  nice  things  she  will  see 

About   me    that    her    son   professes    to! 

I    wonder!" 
The   Bride's   Mother — 

"I  wonder  if  at  home  he'll  nightly  stay, 
And   if  he  will   continue  to   adore    her; 
I  wonder   if  she'll  manage  him  the  way 
I  have  her  dear  old  doting  dad  before  her! 

I   wonder!" 
The  Bridegroom — 

■'I   wonder  if  Jeanne's  mother   will   turn    out 

To  be  a  ma-in-law  to  conjure   fear; 
I   wonder  if  she'll  often  be  about, 

And  if  she'll  always  be  so  sweet  and  dear! 

I  wonder!" 
The  Bridegroovt's  Mother — 

"I  wonder  if  Tom's  wife  knows  how  to  cook, 

And   if  she'll  think  I'm  very  queer  and  prim; 
I   wonder  how   her  house  is  going  to  look, 
And   if  she's  really  good   enough   for  him! 

I  wonder!" 
The  Fathers  (in  chorus) — 

"We  wonder  how  much   money    it  will   take 

To  keep  them  going  for  a  year  or  two; 
We  wonder  if  those  kids  will    really  make 
A   fortune,   as  they're  planning  to  do! 

We  wonder!" 
— Lida   Keck    Wiggins,   in  New   York  American. 
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Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
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Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concession  in 
price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all 
subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to 
Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes: 


American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.40 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 
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Current   Opinion   and  Argonaut 6.00 
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Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.90 
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House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.00 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.10 

Life   and   Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  5.15 

Liltell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican   Herald   and   Argonaut 9.20 


Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth   Century   and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6.90 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6-00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.6" 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.10 

Sunset   and  Argonaut 5.25 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Dem- 
ocratic) and  Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut 4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argon: 
Youth's   Companion   and   Argonaut 5.50 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cilies  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Partridge  and 
Mr  Ralph  Melhuish  will  take  place  today  at  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  It  will  be  a  very  quiet  affair. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  will 
be  present.  Miss  Partridge  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Partridge  and  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Addis  and  Mr.  John  Partridge,  Jr.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Melhuish  will  sail  for  Yokohama,  where 
thev    will    reside. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marion  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Adolph  Ehrhorn  took  place  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  home  in  Belvedere  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Dixon.  Miss  Marian 
Leigh  Mailliard  and  Mr.  Raymond  Ashton  were 
the  only  attendants.  Upon  their  return  from  the 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ehrhorn  will  reside 
in    Portland. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  was  host  at  a  dinner  at  tie 
Old  Faithful  Inn  Tuesday  evening,  when  a  dozen 
friends   cnjoved   his  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Alston  Williams  gave  an 
informal  dinner-dance  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home  in  Berkeley  in  honor  of  their  house  guest, 
Miss  Katherine  Pratt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague  was  hostess  Wednes- 
day at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Devisadero 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Leopold 
Heebner  of  New  York. 

Miss  Suzette  Newton  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  tea  Monday  afternoon,  April  20,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Evelyn  Hussey,  whose  engagement  to  Lieu- 
tenant Graham  Adee,  U.  S.  N.,  has  recently  been 
announced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Friday  at  a  picnic  in  the  woods 
at  their  country  home  near  Saratoga. 

Miss  Einnim  McNear  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Friday  evening  at  a  dance  given  by  Miss  Lorna 
Williamson  at  her  home  in    Oakland. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  gave  a 
ball  Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
polo  teams. 

Dr.  James  Black  and  Mrs.  Black  entertained  a 
number  of  children  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  their  young  son,  Ream  Black. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  was  the  complimented 
guest  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  at  the  Burlingame 
Club. 

Mrs.  Bowditch  Morton  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  "Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel    St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
luncheon.  Friday,  April  23,  at  the  Francisca  Club. 
The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Butter- 
worth,  who  is  visiting  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Sidney  Y. 
Smith,  at  her  home  on  California'  Street- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitt  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  Friday  evening  at  a  dance  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  at  their  home 
in  Easton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  gave  a  large 
reception  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  at  their 
residence  on   Devisadero    Street. 

Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally  was  host  Wednesday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Pagwda  Club.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  the  Misses  Nana  Sigourney,  Madeline 
Cochrane,  and  Margaret  Goodrich. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hamlin  of  Boston  were 
the-  complimented  guests  Thursday  evening  at  a 
dinger  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  at 
their  residence  an  Pacific  Avenue.  Mr.  Hamlin 
is  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts 
to    the   Exposition. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sherman  was  hostess  Thursday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 
Florence  Braverman  was  hostess  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice  Duval 
of  New  York,  who  is  visiting  her  cousins,  Miss 
Mary  Phelan  and   Senator  James  D.  Phelan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving  Scott  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  their 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell  was  hostess  Friday  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Fol- 
lowing the  luncheon  Mrs.  Dupont  Joyce  of  Lon- 
don rendered  in  costume  several  interpretations  of 
Oriental  poems  and  legends  with  musical  accom- 
paniment. 

Mrs.    Philip    Andrews    was    hostess    at    a    buffet 
luncheon    at  her  home  at   Verba    Buena   Saturday, 
when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality- 
General  E.  J.   McClernand,   U.    S.   A.,  and   Mrs. 
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McClernand    entertained    a   number    of   friends   re- 
centlv  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 

Captain  Noble  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  was  hest  Wednes- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Oregon. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found   a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  are  planning 
to  come  to  California  in  June  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  their   home   in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.    Benjamin  Nicol,  the  Misses  Josephine  and 
Elsie   Nicol   will    arrive    the   middle    of    May    from  I 
New    York    and    will    spend    a    few    weeks    visiting 
the  Exposition  before  sailing  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antelo  Devereux  departed  Satur  ^ 
day  for  their  home  in  the  East 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  are  contem- 
plating  leaving  in  June  for  England  to  visit  Mr. 
Maud's   relatives. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Yanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  her  chil- 
dren, the  Misses  Muriel  and  Consuelo  and  Master 
William  Yanderbilt  III,  will  leave  today  for  New 
York.  They  have  been  spending  the  past  month 
at    the   Peninsula  Hotel   in    San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Tames  Ward  Keeney  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  have  returned  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  have  been  spending  the  win- 
ter with  Mrs.  Keeney's  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Harding- 
Mrs.  Henry  Perrine  and  her  granddaughter, 
Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  have  arrived  in  Pasadena, 
where  they  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Folsom.  Before  returning  East  they  will  come  to 
this  city  to  visit  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Murphy  Breckenridge  has  gone 
to  Macon,  Georgia,  to  join  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Samuel  G.  Murphy,  who  has  been  seriously  ill. 

Mrs.  Harold  Sewall  arrived  recently  in  Southern 
California  en  route  from  her  home  in  Bath,  Maine, 
to  this  city.  Mrs.  Sewall  will  spend  several  weeks 
with  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ashe. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  arrived  last  week  from  Eu- 
rope and  is  occupying  her  home  in  Millbrae.  Her 
niece,  Miss  Lois  Cunningham,  came  to  California 
with  her   to   spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Colorado  Springs.  They 
spent  several  months  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  -Messrs.  Alfred  Woolsey  and  Sidney  Smith 
have  gone  to  their  ranch  near  Marysville,  where 
they    will   remain    indefinitely. 

After  a  visit  of  several  weeks  Mr.  John  D. 
Crimmins  and  his  daughters,  the  Misses  Mercedes 
and  Evelyn  Crimmins,  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  New  York.  During  their  stay  here  Miss  Mer- 
cedes Crimmins  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.    Frederick    Kohl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  have  re- 
cently been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving 
Scott  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  Davis  and  their  children 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Miramar,  where  they 
have  rented  a  cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  left  last  week  for 
Monterey  for  a  visit  before  returning  to  their 
home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitt  departed  Thursday^ 
for  the  East  after  an  extended  visit  in  Southern 
California   and   this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Ross  Baker  and  their 
little  daughter  have  gone  to  Sacramento  to  reside 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  left 
Monday  for  Los  Angeles  en  route  to  New  1'ork. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Nana  Sigour- 
ney, Margaret  Goodrich,  and  Madeiaine  Cochrane, 
who  have  been  their  guests  during  the  past  two 
months,  and  Miss  Helen  Hamilton,  who  will  re- 
turn to  this  city  with  them  in  July. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton  has  gone  to  Sacramento  to 
visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.   Pigott. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle, 
and  Mass  Jennie  Hooker  have  been  spending  the 
past  week  in  Coronado,  where  they  will  remain  un- 
til Monday- 
Miss  Margaret  Williams  has  gone  to  Pasadena  to 
spend  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell  departed  Monday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  spend  several  weeks  before 
sailing  for  her  home  in  Paris.  Mrs.  Mitchell  came 
to  California  when  war  was  declared  and  has  di- 
vided her  time  between   Coronado  and  this  city. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     M.    H.     de    Young    and    their 

daughter,   Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  left   Sunday  for 

New   York,  where  they  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Charles   S.   Hamlin  have  arrived 

from   Massachusetts    for   an    indefinite  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Suffern  Tailer  are  here  from 
the  East,  and  for  the  past  two  weeks  have  been 
viewing  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Los  Gatos,  where  they  are  building  a 
country    home. 

Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston  has  returned  from  an 
extended  visit  in  Coronado  and  will  soon  be  settled 
in  her  apartment  on  Powell  Street. 

A  recent  visitor  in  town  is  First  Lieutenant 
William  S.  Curries  of  Fort  Rosencrans,  who  is  the 
guest  of  Captain  E.  C.  Long  at  Fort  Winfield 
Scott. 

Captain  Theodore  H.  Dillon,  who  has  been  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Portland,  will  leave  for  the 
Canal  Zone  to  report  for  duty  to  the  governor  of 
Panama. 

Admiral  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  and 
Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  have  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara after  a  brief  visit  in  this  city. 

Captain  John  W.  Hanner,  Medical  Corps,  accom- 
panied by  Sergeant  Harry  B.  Bogg  as  attendant, 
left  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  on  Monday 
for  Washington.  They  are  conducting  Major  Wil- 
liam K.  Jones,  Eighth  Infantry,  to  the  Govern- 
ment  Hospital  for  the  Insane"  in  that  city. 


We  Can't  Do  It 

We've  tried,  but  can't  make 
a  finer  confection  than 
our  ARISTOCRATICA 
Chocolates.  Pure,  rich,  dainty. 
In  1,2,  3,  4,  and  5-pound  car- 
tons.     80    cents   the  pound. 

In  making  them  we  use  the  famous 
Henry  Maillard — Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York — chocolate. 


PIG  &  WHISTLE,  130  Post  Street 


An  Ode  of  Life. 

A   Friend,    to   put   trust  in, 

We  counted  you  at  first, 
Ere    the    rain    ploughed    the    rust    in, 

And    moths    had    done    their    worst. 

You  came,  with  your  young  smile  across  the  years, 

And  lit  the  whole  world  in  a  flame  of  youth. 
For  passing  April  showers  we  held  the  tears; 
Blue  was  the  sky  with  hope;  no  muddy  fears 

Stained  the  clear  stream  of  truth. 
Then  was  a  time  of  garlands  woven  daily, 

Through  six  long  months  of  summer. 
And  sis  more  of  white  Yule-tide,  chiming  gaily 

With    carol,    dance,    and   mummer. 
Joy  was  our  bride,   with  eyes  of  June, 

And  hair  of  brown    September, — feet 
That    danced   to    Springtime's  wooing-tune. 

And  hands  that  scattered   golden   wheat. 

The    scent    of 'herbs   and    flowers   had    made   our 
garden    sweet. 

But    Death   breathed,    unspoken, 

A   word  along  the  sky. 
Enchantment    was    broken, 

And    dreams    began    to   die. 


A  Foe,  to  beware  of, 

Our  thought  proclaimed  you,  then, 
Who   took  cruel  care  of 

Unarmed,   defeated  men. 

We  asked  ourselves  the  meaning  of  our  pain, 

And  why  to    such  unkindness  we  were  sent. 
Our  cloudy  towers  of  air  were  built  in  vain; 
Our    altar-fires   went   out   in    smoke   again; 

The    Temple-veil    was    rent. 
Around  us  moaned  accusing  want  and  sorrow, 

That   branded    shame   on    pleasure; 
We    paid    for    brief,    good    hours,    that    we    might 
borrow, 

With  toil  in  double  measure. 
On  desert  paths,  behind  us,  lay 

Unfruitful    sand-heaps   of    regret, 
Bones  of  ambition  cast  away. 

And  murdered  hopes,  with  warm  blood  wet. 

Our  weary  hearts  desired  to  slumber  and  forget. 

But  Death  found  us  weeping, 
And  promised  he  would  come, 

With  time  enough  for  sleeping, 
His  laughter  made  us  dumb. 


A  Captain,   to   fight  for, 

Revealed  to  us  at  last, 
We  listen  through   the  night   for 

Your   proud   bugle-blast. 

After  our  fearful  dream,  we  wake,  to  find 

What  phantom  terrors  in  our  pathway  stood. 
The  gossamer  of  deadly  ill.  the  mind 
Wove  out  of  moonshine,   fades,  and  leaves  behind 

A  blurred,    gray  Dawn   of   good. 
Not  all  of  light  alone  are  pictures  painted, 

Nor  yet  in    shadow  only; 
We  knew  the  battle's  joy,  ere  our  hearts  fainted, — 

Forgotten,  bleeding,   lonely. 
Triumphant  now,   beyond   the  smoke, 

We  see  your  banner,  frayed  and  torn, 
We  hear  your  high   command,  that  broke 

Above   the  thundered  threats  and  scorn, 

Calling  from  blood  and  fire  the  new  race  to  be 
born. 

And    Death  leaves  lis  lying, 

To  accept  and  forgive; 
For  those  laugh  at  dying 

Who  once  have  dared  to  live. 
— From  "The  Pilgrim  Jester"  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Arthur  E.  J.  Lcgge. 
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The  home  in  Menlo  Park  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Talbot  Walker  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son.  Mrs.  Walker,  who  was  for- 
merly Miss  Mary  Keeney,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  James  Keeney  of  this  city. 


The  New  Scenic  Limited  Train. 
A  leaflet  advertising  in  a  novel  way  the 
new  "Scenic  Limited"  train,  San  Francisco  to 
St.  Louis,  via  Western  Pacific,  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  Missouri  Pacific,  has  just 
made  its  appearance.  The  schedule  of  this 
train  was  arranged  to  show  off  the  scenic  at- 
tractions of  this  famous  route  by  daylight.  A 
day  and  night  schedule  shows  graphically  the 
portions  of  the  line  traversed  in  daylight,  as 
well  as  by  night. 


In  the  British  army  the  Airedale  terrier  is 
used  extensively.  His  coat  is  of  such  nature 
that  it  is  suited  to  any  climate  and  he  is  a 
highly  intelligent  dog  with  a  wonderful  power 
of  scenting  and  hearing,  is  of  a  desirable  size 
and  is  often  used  as  a  scout  or  sentry  as  well 
as  an  aid  to  the  Red  Cross  service.  The  Aire- 
dale can  readily  distinguish  the  smell  of  his 
master  from  that  of  a  stranger.  These  mili- 
tary dogs  are  taught  not  to  bark.  When  they 
scent  the  enemy  they  give  a  low  growl  and 
often  will  stand  like  a  pointer.  They  are  of 
great  service   as  night  sentries. 


University  of  California  Summer  School. 
The  summer  school  of  the  University  of 
California  gives  people  who  can't  go  to  col- 
lege for  four  years  an  opportunity  to  go  to  col- 
lege for  six  weeks,  and  for  these  six  weeks 
live  the  life  and  do  the  work  of  a  regular 
student.  Of  the  three  thousand  or  more 
students  who  will  be  at  Berkeley  from  June 
21  to  July  31,  for  the  next  summer  session, 
one-fifth  will  be  college  graduates  returning 
for  more  study,  perhaps  a  third  will  have  had 
some  university  work,  and  the  rest  will  be 
men  and  women  of  mature  years  who  come  to 
see  for  themselves  just  what  going  to  college 
means  and  who  are  made  welcome  with  no 
questions  whatever  as  to  their  previous 
preparation.  All  ages  will  be  represented, 
from  fifteen  to  eighty,  and  all  manner  of  oc- 
cupations, for  the  university  tries  to  give  to 
every  summer  session  student  what  will  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  personal  usefulness  in  his 
own  life  work.  The  annual  summer  session 
of  the  University  of  California  has  now  come 
to  be  the  largest  in  enrollment  in  America. 
For  this  three  reasons  are  primarily  respon- 
sible, the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the 
courses,  which  include  something  that  will 
meet  every  human  being's  interests  and  needs ; 
the  distinction  of  the  faculty,  which  is  drawn 
not  only  from  the  University  of  California  it- 
self, but  from  other  leading  American  uni- 
versities, too  ;  and  the  fact  that  Berkeley  has 
a   cool   and  delightful   summer  climate. 


Caswell's  Coffee 

"  Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folscm  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


FARMER  to  CONSUMER 

UNBLEACHED  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

1914  Crop,  delivered  20^  pound 

Special  attention  given  small  orders. 
Samples  sent  on  request. 

FRANK  W.  BANCROFT,  Concord,  Cal. 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Oakland 

Direct  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds 
30  Minutes  from  San  Francisco 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

No  increase  in  rates  during  1915 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


Motor  Coach 

to  the 

FAIR  OR  BEACH 

Built  for  absolute  safety  and  comfort  by  two 
of  the  foremost  concerns  in  the  United  States: 

Kelly-SpriDgfield  Motor  Truck  Company 

St.  Louis  Car  Company  ■ 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 

136-150  Fremont  Street  Phone  Sutter  1730 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
103-110    Sutter    St.  French   Bank  B!dg. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Money  for  the  building  of  the  Cliff  Drive, 
overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  has  been  made 
available  by  the  Exposition  directors,  who 
have  appropriated  $56,000  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  work  on  this  scenic  driveway  is  to  be 
begun  immediately.  The  building  of  this 
boulevard,  which  will  connect  the  Presidio 
with  Lincoln  Park,  is  the  result  of  a  compact 
made  by  the  directors  when  the  Exposition 
was  first  being  considered.  That  part  of  the 
road  which  runs  through  the  Presidio  will  be 
paid    for  by  the  government. 


The  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco 
will  receive  $25,000  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  William  G.  Irwin,  as  the  result  of  a 
decision  made  by  Judge  Coffey  that  the  words 
"united"  and  "associated"  mean  the  same 
thing.  


The  final  cost  of  completing  the  San  Fran- 
cisco hospital  and  county  jail  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  finance  committee.  Accord- 
ing to  this  estimate  the  hospital  will  require 
an  appropriation  in  the  coming  budget  of 
$9SJ,295  and  the  county  jail  will  need  $20,500, 
a  total  of  $1,200,795.  The  buildings  have  been 
under  construction  for  several  years. 


By  a  vote  of  six  to  one  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  to  make  an 
open  and  strenuous  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

Francois  Nicolet,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
army,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  was  killed  on  the  battlefield  near 
Sousain  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Cercle  de  l'Union  and  the  Alliance 
Franchise.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary 
and  later  a  partner  in  the  United  California 
Vineyards   Company. 


Ottilio  Pesci  of  Paris,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  European  sculptors,  and  Q.  A.  Pacelli,  a 
noted  painter  of  Paris  and  London,  have  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  to  visit  the  Expo- 
sition, and  will  remain  in  this  city  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  

Mrs.  Gertrude  Seawell,  wife  of  Superior 
Judge  J.  M.  Seawell,  died  from  heart  disease 
at  her  home,  326  Cole  Street,  last  Monday. 
She  was  aged  seventy-one  years.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Seawell  were  married  fifty-one  years 
ago,  and  last  year  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Besides  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Seawell  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Victor 
and   Harry   W.    Seawell. 

The  will  of  Peter  D.  Martin,  who  died  at 
Santa  Barbara  two  weeks  ago,  was  filed  for 
probate  last  Monday  by  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company.  The  value  of  the  estate  is 
about  $1,000,000..  The  estate  is  bequeathed 
in  equal  parts  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Lily  O. 
Martin,  and  the  minor  son,  Charles  Oelrichs 
Martin.  The  son's  half  of  the  estate  is  to  be 
held  in  trust  until  he  is  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  in  the  meantime  his  mother  is  to  be 
paid  the  income.      

Dr.  C.  E.  Farnum,  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Cooper 
Medical  College  in  this  city,  died  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  early  on  Monday  after  a 
short  illness.  His  home  was  at  501  Devisa- 
dero  Street.  Dr.  Farnum  was  born  in  Cali- 
fornia sixty  years  ago.  He  was  widely  known 
among  the  poor  of  the  city  for  his  many 
charities.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Thursday   afternoon. 

The  crews  that  were  working  from  both 
ends  of  the  Mile  Rock  tunnel  have  met,  and 
the  tunnel,  which  is  about  3600  feet  long,  is 
now  open  from  the  point  of  beginning  at 
Forty-Eighth  Avenue  and  Balboa  Street  to 
the  outlet  at  the  water.  The  tunnel  is  the 
outfall  of  the  lower  Sunset  sewer,  its  main 
purpose  being  to  carry  off  the  heavy  storm 
waters.  At  one  point  it  is  300  feet  below  the 
surface.  

After  a  deadlock  extending  over  many 
months  the  board  of  supervisors  on  Monday 
settled  the  question  of  whether  the  union 
label  should  necessarily  be  on  all  city  printing 
by  awarding  the  contract  for  printing  the 
municipal  reports  for  1912-1913  to  the  Neal 
Publishing  Company,  a  firm  that  does  not  use 
the  label.  The  bid  of  the  Neal  Company  was 
much  lower  than  any  of  its  competitors,  but 
the  award  of  the  contract  has  been  delayed 
by  the  union  labor  members  of  the  board. 
The  vote  on  Monday  was  ten  to  eight,  the 
deadlock  being  broken  by  Supervisor  H.  F. 
Suhr,  who  had  voted  with  the  other  eight 
labor  supervisors.     

With  simple  ceremonies  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Somers,  widow  of  the  late  W.  J. 
Somers  of  this  city,  was  held  at  the  family 
home,  2662  Vallejo  Street,  last  Monday. 
She  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1858,  and  had 
lived  here  ever  since.  Her  husband  died  six 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Somers  was  best  known  in 
San   Francisco   for  her  work  in  behalf  of  the 


Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Dr.  George  B.  Somers  and 
Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson. 


Father  Bernardine  Ibald,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  Franciscan  fathers  in 
the  world  because  of  his  ability  as  a  linguist 
and  his  conspicuous  position  in  the  order,  is 
a  guest  of  the  Franciscan  fathers  in  this  city. 
The  distinguished  ecclesiastic  comes  to  the 
United  States  with  a  message  and  carries  let- 
ters from  the  late  Pope  Pius  X  and  the  great 
cardinals  of  the  Holy  See,  recommending  him 
to  men  of  prominence  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Prescott,  who  died  here  re- 
cently, left  $100,000  in  her  will  to  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  She  also  left 
$30,000  to  the  Golden  Gate  Orphanage  and 
Industrial  Farm,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Salvation  Army ;  $10,000  to  the  Chalfant 
Memorial  Congregational  Church  in  Clover- 
dale,  and  $30,000  to  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city.  A  total  of  $470,000  is  set 
aside  in  the  will  for  charities,  including  $300,- 
000  left  in  trust  to  George  Fredericks,  execu- 
tor, and  Percy  E.  Towne,  to  be  used  for  chari- 
table work.  Mrs.  Prescott's  husband,  the  late 
George  W.  Prescott,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Union    Iron   Works. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  navy  collier  Jason  arrived  on  Sunday 
night  bringing  from  European  countries  ex- 
hibits totaling  a  value  of  $3,500,000.  On  this 
ship  have  come  exhibits  from  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria-Hungary,  the 
art  exhibit  of  the  last-named  country  having 
been  insured  for  $300,000  before  sailing.  Of 
all  these  displays  France  probably  has  sent  the 
best.  She  has  contributed  much  that  is  his- 
torical and  priceless,  such  as  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries and  carpets  from  Savonerrie  which  are 
used  by  the  French  government  only  on  rare 
occasions.  England  has  contributed  largely 
in  the  way  of  manufactures.  There  are  many 
rare  articles  also  in  the  British  exhibit  from 
East  India.  Belgium's  exhibit,  which  has  been 
sent  under  the  patronage  of  France,  shows 
all  the  varied  industries  of  that  country,  and 
as  well  a  number  of  panoramic  views  of  the 
harbor  of  Antwerp  and  many  of  the  Belgian 
cities.  Her  art,  too,  is  represented  in  a  very 
creditable  collection  of  paintings. 


China's  section  in  the  Palace  of  Varied  In- 
dustries has  been  opened  to  exhibit  the  handi- 
work in  art  of  the  Chinese  people.  Featured 
principally  are  antique  bronze  and  brass  work, 
silks  and  embroideries,  carved  wood,  and  por- 
celain. The  display  covers  an  entire  "block" 
in  ground  floor  space  and  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  the  lives,  habits,  and 
methods   of  work   of   the   Chinese  people. 


The  Japanese  commission  was  host  to  the 
woman's  board  of  the  Exposition  at  the  Jap- 
anese pavilion  on  Saturday  last.  Tea  was 
served  at  sunset.  Commissioner-General 
Yamawaka  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  G.  Sanborn,  president  of  the 
woman's  board,  Mrs.  Alexander  Russell,  and 
Mrs.  K.  Abiko.         

Cuba  took  her  place  among  the  exhibiting 
nations  of  the  world  on  Saturday  last,  when 
she  dedicated  her  pavilion  on  the  Avenue  of 
Nations.  Her  building  contains  displays  of 
native  art  and  industry  instructive  regarding 
the  life  of  that  island.  General  E.  Loynaz  del 
Castillo,  a  veteran  of  the  Cuban  war,  was 
chairman  of  the  day. 


The  dedication  of  Amador  County's  display 
on  Friday  of  last  week  had  a  special  sig- 
nificance in  that  the  mining  towns  and  camps 
embraced  in  the  tales  of  Biet  Harte  are 
situated  in  that  county. 


On  Friday  of  last  week  was  dedicated  the 
Enlisted  Men's  Clubhouse,  the  gift  of  the  Ex- 
position to  the  army.  The  building,  which 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $17,500,  is  located 
between  the  Turkish  and  Canadian  pavilions 
on  the  grounds.  Its  management  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Arthur 
Arlett,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  day,  read 
an  appropriate  message  from  President  Wil- 
son.   

Last  Sunday  afternoon  an  operetta,  "The 
Violet  Pickers,"  was  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Frank  Carroll  Giffen  on  the  Marina 
fronting  the  bay.  The  piece,  staged  in  the 
open,  had  its  principal  scene  laid  in  the  San 
Mateo  violet  beds,  with  the  principal  roles 
sung  by  girls  picking  violets.  The  songs  in- 
cluded several  old  operatic  favorites. 


The  dedication  of  the  French  pavilion  took 
place  on  Friday  of  last  week,  Alfred  Tirman, 
commissioner-general  from  trance,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  day.  President  Moore  spoke 
in  appreciation  of  France's  efforts  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Fair  despite  the  grave  situation 
which  she  has  to  meet  at  home.  Raphael 
Weill   and   A.   Legallet   of   the   French   colony 


here  were  also  active  participants.  This  beau- 
tiful pavilion  contains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite objects  of  art  and  representations  of 
industry  sent  for  displav  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try.   

Statistics  show  that  the  Exposition  during 
the  thirty  days  immediately  following  its  open- 
ing earned  a  profit  of  $85,000.  The  fairs  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  it  is  shown,  during  the 
same  period  were  losers  to  the  extent  of 
$210,000  and  $120,000  respectively.  San 
Francisco  averaged  a  profit  of  $2S33  per  day, 
while  Chicago  lost  $7000  per  day  and  St.  Louis 
$4000.  

Charles  C.  Moore,  president,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Exposition  were  luncheon  hosts 
on  Monday  at  the  Administration  building  to 
the  members  of  the  Utah  commission. 


Utah  dedicated  her  building  last  Monday. 
D.  S.  Spencer  of  the  Utah  commission  to  the 
Exposition  was  the  presiding  officer,  and 
gracefully  directed  a  programme  of  music 
and  oratory.  

Placer  County  dedicated  its  exhibit  on  Mon- 
day with  a  ceremony  in  the  California  build- 
ing. Clarence  McKinley,  chairman  of  the 
Placer  County  board  of  supervisors,  was 
chairman  of  the  day,  and  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
secretary  of  state  of  California,  was  the  ora- 
tor.   

The  Japanese  exhibits  are  bringing  forth 
much  favorable  comment.  In  the  Educational 
pavilion  the  exhibit  dealing  with  the  Nip- 
ponese school  system  is  attracting  considerable 
attention.  One  notices  particularly  a  huge 
artificial  bouquet  of  gorgeous  coloring  and 
perfection  of  execution.  A  group  of  Japanese 
schoolgirls  worked  sixteen  hundred  hours  to 
complete   this  bouquet. 


Nevada  County  dedicated  its  exhibit  on 
Tuesday.  Dr.  I.  W.  Hayes  of  Grass  Valley 
himself    a    pioneer    of   Nevada    County,    was 

chairman  of  the  day. 


In  the  Palace  of  Education  is  presented  an 
interesting  exhibit  in  the  form  of  a  minia- 
ture open-air  school  designed  after  the  schools 
of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 
of  Chicago.  This  shows  how  debilitated  chil- 
dren are  restored  to  health  by  living  in  the 
open  air. 


Through  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Eureka  was  resumed  on  the  Northwestern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  last  Wednesday.  Trains  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  for  Eureka  will  lay  over 
at  Willits  one  night  and  will  leave  Willits  the 
following  morning,  arriving  at  Eureka  in  the 
evening.  In  a  short  time  the  regular  daylight 
service  will  be  inaugurated,  in  which  trains 
will  leave  here  in  the  morning  and  reach  Eu- 
reka the  same  evening.  The  interruption  of 
traffic  was  caused  by  the  unusual  severity 
of  the  winter  storms,  which  affected  the  new- 
roadbed  in  places. 


When  Enrico  Caruso  sings  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  May  and  June  he  will  break  all  records  in 
the  matter  of  salary,  for  he  writes  that  he  is 
to  receive  a  fee  of  $7000  a  performance.  At 
the  close  of  his  season  in  that  city  he  will 
return  to  Italy,  to  remain  there  until  he  re- 
turns to  New  York  in  the  autumn.  He  has 
sung  in  Buenos  Aires  before,  but  early  in  his 
career  and  before  he  was  heard  in  New  York. 


Officer — You  know  we  have  no  standing 
army  in  this  country  ?  Old  Lady — I  see,  I 
see ;  it's  all  cavalry  you  mean. — Life. 


ALFRED  J.  KRAFFT,*  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
CONSULTING   And  DESIGNING  ENGINEER 

MILL-BUILDINGS,  WAREHOUSES, 
FACTORIES,  GARAGES,  ETC. 

IN 

STEEL.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  MASONRY 

OR  TIMBER 

Investigations — Reports — Plans — Specifications — 

Estimates — Superintendence. 

1019-1021-1023  PHELAN  BLDG.,  S.  F..  CAL. 

'Consulting  Ene'inur  for  J.  E.  Krajft  Sf  Sons,  Architects. 


A  Book  on  the  Exposition. 
The  California  Book  Company  announces  a 
most  timely  little  volume,  "Palaces  and  Courts 
of  the  Exposition,"  by  a  local  author,  Juliet 
James,  which,  just  out,  has  met  with  an  un- 
usual sale.  It  deals  with  the  buildings,  deco- 
rations, and  statuary  in  a  thorough  manner, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  a  veritable  mine  of 
explanatory  information.  A  second  edition  is 
under  arrangement,  the  first  being  practically 
disposed  of  already. 


An  account  of  the  geology  of  the  desert 
region  of  Nevada,  which  at  one  time  con- 
tained a  large  river  and  several  lakes,  ap- 
pears in  a  report  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Society.  The  ancient  stream  and 
lakes  are  described  and  shown  on  maps  for 
the  first  time  in  this  report.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  report  is  a  guide  to 
watering  places  on  routes  of  travel,  supple- 
mented by  a  map  showing  roads  and  watering 
places  and  a  table  giving  the  distances  be- 
tween watering  places. 


Have  you  dined  in  the 

Palm  Court 

PALACE  HOTEL? 

Most  beautiful  Dining- Room 
in  the  World 


Fairmont  Hotel  under  same 
management 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Elevator  at  Post  Street  En- 
trance or  through 
Hotel  Lobby. 


— Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles — and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.m. 

Santa  Fu     I  San  Francisco.  673  Markel  St.  Phc-ne  Kearo  315 
City  Offices  I  Oakland.  1218  Broadwai,  Phone  Lakesidj  425 
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Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by  all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 


HONOLULU 


and  th 


17  Daysj 


.VOLCANO 

)N  TRIP 

„$150 


SPLENDID  INCLUSIVE  VACATION  TRIP 
There  and  back,  first  class, 
J  including  hotels,  side  trip 
to     Volcano,     also     aut< 
r'rivei   to  Waikiki   Beach,   Pali   Punchbowl  and 
M  oana'ua  Park. 

Splendid  10,0110  ton  American  STEAMER  SIERRA 
leaves  San  Francisco  April 27,  May  'Jo,  June 22 
Returns  San  Francisco  May  14,  June  11,  July  9 

If   desired    return    tickets    limited    six    months. 

OCEANIC    S.    S.    COMPANY 

673  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Japan-  China—Philippines— 

Honolulu 

Reached  by 

Pacific  Mail  Magnificent  Steamers 


"THE  SUNSHINE  BELT" 
CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

ruder  the  Personal  Supervision  of 
Mr.  V.  MORONI,  one  ol  the  World's 
Most  Famous  Caterers. 

SIBERIA Sails  Saturday,  April  21 

CHINA "  "  May     S 

MANCHURIA "  "  May    15 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Postals. 

"ACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  384  Flood  Building 
r-bne  Garfield  1201         SAN  FRANCISCO 


"She  talks  like  a  book."  "Yes,  the  volume 
of  her  speech  is  truly  wonderful." — Topeka 
Journal. 

"Pop,  where  are  the  man-hunting  tribes  to 
be  found?"  "Principally  in  leap  year,  sonny." 
Madison  Journal. 

"Boozer  seems  to  have  a  tremendous  thirst." 
"Oh,  he  never  lets  it  get  as  bad  as  that." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Little  Sister — A  widow?  What's  a  widow? 
Big  Sister — A  lady  what's  had  a  husband  and 
is  goin'  to  have  another. — Life. 

Smith — Packers  say  that  meat  animals 
can't  catch  up  with  the  consumer.  Jones — 
Ever  have  a  bull  chase  you? — New  York  Sun. 

N ear-Sighted  Customer — Aren't  you  mak- 
ing your  rolls  a  little  larger  these  days,  Mr. 
Bachman  ?  Baker— Huh  !  R-r-rolls— them's 
loaves  ! — New   York    World. 

Host — Must  you  leave  so  soon,  Mrs. 
Tootles?  I  thought  you  were  very  fond  of 
good  music.  Mrs.  Tootles — I  am. — Musical 
America. 

Burton — Mean  man,  isn't  he?  Robinson — 
Mean?  He's  capable  of  going  into  a  barber 
shop  for  a  shave  and  then  getting  his  hair 
cut  just  to  keep  other  people  waiting. — Bos- 
ton Globe. 

"So  Miss  Banger  played  for  you?  She 
claims  that  she  can  make  the  piano  speak." 
"Well,  I'll  bet  if  it  spoke  it  would  say : 
'Woman,  you  have  played  me  false.'  " — Mu- 
sical Courier. 

Fair  Autoist  (who  has  broken  down  on  the 
road) — Pardon  me,  sir,  but  have  you  an  extra 
plug?  Country  Yokel — No,  ma'am,  but  you're 
welcome  to  a  ehaw  often  mine,  ma'am. — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

Yankee — If  some  one  were  so  ill-advised  as 
to  call  you  a  liar,  colonel,  in  what  light  would 
you  regard  the  act?  Kentucky  Colonel — I 
would  regard  it  simply  as  a  form  of  suicide, 
sah. — Dallas  News. 

Little  Robert — Ma,  was  Robinson  Crusoe  an 
acrobat  ?  Mother — I  don't  know.  Why  ? 
Little  Robert — Well,  here  it  reads  that  after 
he  had  finished  his  day's  work  he  sat  down  on 
his   chest. — Judge. 

Mary — Love  never  did  bring  me  any  luck, 
mum.  Mrs.  Smith — Really,  I  fail  to  see  how 
that  can  concern  me,  Mary.  Mary — No,  in- 
deed, mum  ;  only  now  I've  broken  the  statue 
of  Venus,  mum. — Judge. 

The  Slum  Worker — You  look  like  a  very 
worthy  person.  The  Flattered  One — Oh,  I'm 
all  right,  ma'am.  I  manage  to  get  along  first 
rate.  I  aint  got  nobody  to  support.  I'm  a 
single  woman. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

She — 'Tis  true  that  I  have  broken  the  en- 
gagement and  that  I  still  have  your  ring ;  but 
do  you  know  why  I  retain  that  ring  ?  He 
(ruefully) — On  the  principle  that  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils,  I  suppose. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Client — I  want  to  sue  for  a  divorce  and  an 
allowance  of  S1500  a  year.  Lawyer — What  is 
your  husband's  income?  Client — It's  about 
that.  I  wouldn't  ask  for  more  than  the  man 
makes.  I'm  not  that  kind. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Mrs.  Homespun — What'll  we  contribute  to 
the  minister's  donation  party?  Farmer  Home- 
spun— Wal,  I  dunno,  Hannar  !  Taters  is  'way 
up,  pork  is  'way  up,  fowl  is  'way  up — we'll 
save  money  by  giving  him  money. — St.  Paul 
Dispatch. 

"There  is  nothing  more  important  to  a 
woman  than  saving  her  soul,"  shouted  the 
evangelist.  "Unless  it  is  keeping  her  shape," 
murmured  the  fashion  editor,  who  had  been 
sent  to  report  the  proceedings. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

"Now  I  want  this  and  I  expect  that,  like- 
wise so  and  so,"  declared  the  cook.  "That 
will  do  for  you,"  sad  the  lady  of  the  house. 
"You  act  like  a  foreign  nation  attempting  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee — Is  this  the 
place  where  you  are  happy  all  the  time  ? 
St.  Peter  (proudly) — It  is,  sir.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee — Well,  I  represent  the  union, 
and  if  we  come  in  we  can  only  agree  to  be 
happy  eight  hours  a  day. — Life. 

Timid  Youth — What  do  I  have  to  pay  for  a 
marriage  license?  Facetious  Clerk — Well,  you 
get  it  on  the  installment  plan.  Timid  Youth 
— How's  that?  Facetious  Clerk — Two  dollars 
down  and  most  of  your  salary  each  week  for 
the  rest  of  your  life. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Mrs.  True  Genteel — Good-morning,  Mrs. 
Carrots.  Going  to  New  York  to  do  a  -little 
shopping?  Mrs.  Gusby  Carrots  (whose  hus- 
band has  acquired  sudden  riches) — No,  I've 
just  returned.  I  bought  a  nice  Rubens  this 
morning,  and  I  declare,  when  I  called  at  my 
husband's  office  he  told  me  he  had  bought  a 
Rembrandt  by  the  same  artist  yesterday  after- 
noon.— Washingloyi  Star. 


Yes,  sir  ;  these  vaults  went  through  the  San  Francisco 
fire  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar — not  even  the  varnish  on  the 
furniture  was  scorched. 

"  Protection— that  reminds  me.  You'll  soon  be  taking 
your  summer  vacation,  and  jou  can't  afford  to  risk  leaving 
your  silverware  and  valuable  papers  at  home.  Why  not  pack 
them  all  up  and  bring  them  down  here." 
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The  Bond  Election. 
The  confusion  in  which  Tuesday's  election  leaves  the 
San  Francisco   water  situation   is   illustrative  of  what 
happens   when  public  policies   are   defined,  not  by  ex- 
pert judgment,  but  by  the  primitive  method  of  counting 
<  noses.     Perhaps   if   all  the   noses   could   be   counted  it 
would  not  be  so  bad,  but  when  something  more  than 
half  of  them  may  not  be  induced  to  show  themselves, 
!  we  have  government  at  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
■  minority.     There  are  probably  all  told  250,000  citizens 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.    Of  this  total 
of  250,000  only   162,812   took   the   trouble   to   register. 
Of  this  total  registration  of  162,812  only  73,643  took  the 
trouble  to  vote.     Of  this  vote  of  73,643  a  minority  of 
33,518   voted   against   the   project   of   taking   over   the 
Spring  Valley  system.     This — God   help  and   preserve 


us — is  what  is  called  government  by  the  people !  Gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  when  33,518  out  of  250,000  are 
able  to  say  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  with  respect 
to  a  public  issue  of  supreme  importance !  ~> 

If  Mayor  Rolph  were  a  man  of  moral  weight  his 
assurance  that  the  purchase  project  will  be  tried  out 
again,  and  still  again  if  necessary,  would  be  impressive. 
But  Mr.  Rolph  being  what  he  is,  his  declaration  implies 
nothing  more  than  that  he  is  suffering  under  a  personal 
disappointment  varied  by  the  smart  of  wounded  vanity. 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Rolph  will 
"carry  through,"  as  the  golfers  say;  nor  do  we  observe 
grounds  of  hope  that  the  outcome  of  another  election 
would  be  different  from  that  of  the  last.  Of  only  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  it  would  add  to  our  tax  bills. 

The  common  sense  of  the  water  situation  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  has  been  at  any  time  this  ten  years  past. 
The  city  ought  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  to  so  extend  its  mains  as  to  serve  ade- 
quately every  district,  new  or  old,  and  it  ought  to  so 
arrange  the  compensation  as  to  yield  to  the  company 
a  fair,  moderate  income  upon  the  valuation  of  its  prop- 
erty. The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  many.  It  would  give  to  San  Francisco  the  service 
it  needs  and  which  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  go  forward 
normally.  It  would  guarantee  a  careful  scheme  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  water  service.  It  would — looking 
at  the  matter  from  another  angle — save  us  against  the 
costs  and  the  demoralizations  incidental  in  connection 
with  a  new  department  of  the  public  service  having 
affiliations  on  the  one  hand  with  politics  and  on  the 
other  with  the  labor  unions. 

This  would  be  a  sound  business  policy,  which  is  pre- 
cisely why  it  will  not  be  done.  Sound  business  policy 
is  a  phrase  unknown  to  the  lexicon  of  municipal  con- 
nections and  relationships.  We  will  not  arrange  for  a 
water  supply  under  this  or  any  other  business  project. 
We  shall  continue  to  involve  the  matter  of  water  supply 
with  cheap  politics,  we  shall  throw  more  millions  into 
the  impracticable  and  impossible  Hetch  Hetchy  scheme. 
In  these  and  other  ways,  we  shall  do  the  obviously 
w-rong  thing  instead  of  the  obviously  right  thing.  And 
for  all  our  extravagance  and  our  blundering  we  shall 
have  the  same  old  annoyances  and  the  same  old  scan- 
dals. 

Then,  at  some  distant  future  time,  when  the  hardships 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  situation  shall  have  beaten 
into  us  the  grace  of  common  sense,  we  shall  return  to 
this  purchase  and  pay  to  the  Spring  Valley  Company 
some  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars  more  than  the  plant 
might  now  be  bought  for.  We  offer  this  as  an  exercise 
in  prophecy,  prophecy  being  one  of  the  Argonaut's 
favorite  specialties. 

The  United  States  and  Lower  California. 

Long  ago  it  was  said  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that  such 
was  the  temper  of  his  mind,  such  his  practical  wisdom, 
that  he  could  not  go  a  day's  journey  by  stagecoach, 
or  sail  across  the  English  Channel,  without  making 
observations  of  benefit  to  mankind.  This  remark  is 
called  to  mind  in  connection  with  the  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  the  eminent  international 
financier.  Mr.  Schiff  recently  spent  a  month  in  Cali- 
fornia, dividing  his  time  pretty  evenly  between  the 
southern  and  central  districts  of  the  state.  His  visit 
was  one  of  recreation,  yet  he  came  naturally  into  con- 
tact with  leading  men  of  affairs  in  every  community, 
and  he  found  time  to  formulate  judgments  both  definite 
and  wise  concerning  many  things  which  through  their 
very  familiarity  make  small  impression  upon  our  own 
people. 

In  the  course  of  his  visit  Mr.  Schiff  discussed  wisely 
many  of  our  interests  and  problems.  Among  other 
things,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  he  has  set 
forth  his  views  with  respect  to  that  part  of  Mexico 
which  lies  immediately  south  of  California — the  long 
tongue  of  land  known  as  Lower  California.     This  ter- 


ritory. Mr.  Schiff  pointed  out,  ought  to  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  His  argument  is  convincing. 
The  detachment  of  Lower  California  as  related  to 
Mexico,  he  pointed  out,  renders  it  of  little  value  to  that 
country.  From  Mexico  it  may  be  reached  only  by  a 
water  route  or  by  a  roundabout  journey  through  United 
States  territory.  It  produces  little  or  nothing,  and  has 
as  related  to  Mexico  small  value  of  any  kind.  It  is 
rather  a  source  of  trouble  than  of  profit.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  relationship 
which  the  Colorado  River  bears  to  the  Imperial  Valley, 
which  lies  almost  wholly  north  of  the  international 
boundary,  would  gain  large  benefits  through  the  acqui- 
sition of  Lower  California. 

This  statement  calls  for  explanation :  The  Imperial 
Valley  is  truly  an  imperial  territory.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  tillable  land  aggregating  some  750,000  acres. 
Of  this  area  approximately  one-third,  or  250,000  acres, 
is  under  cultivation.  Water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
two-thirds  of  this  area — possibly  the  whole  of  it — 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Colorado  River.  But  here 
there  arises  a  serious  problem.  The  Colorado,  after 
passing  the  international  boundary  in  its  flow  towards 
the  Gulf  of  California,  has  abandoned  its  original 
channel  and  flows  into  a  sink  known  as  Volcano  Lake; 
and  from  Volcano  Lake  its  natural  flow  is  not  south- 
ward to  the  gulf,  but  northward  through  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  into  the  Salton  Sink.  There  has  been  con- 
structed across  the  northern  end  of  Volcano  Lake  a 
mudbank  or  dam  by  which  the  waters  are  restrained 
and  carried  to  a  level  which  artificially  forces  the  over- 
flow southward  into  the  gulf. 

The  sole  protection  of  the  Imperial  Valley  is  this  mud 
dam  at  the  northern  end  of  Volcano  Lake.  To  make  the 
Imperial  Valley  secure  calls  for  two  large  constructive 
enterprises — (a)  an  enlargement  of  the  Volcano  Lake 
dam,  estimated  to  cost,  this  year  and  next,  approximately 
$1,000,000;  (b)  construction  of  a  permanent  restraining 
work  at  the  point  where  the  Colorado  leaves  its 
original  channel  and  flows  toward  Volcano  Lake,  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000.  These 
constructions  are  too  vast  for  private  enterprise. 
They  demand  resources  which  the  government  alone 
would  be  able  to  supply.  That  the  government  would 
build  these  works  is  a  practical  assurance  except  for 
one  fact,  and  that  fact  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  site 
of  the  Volcano  Lake  dam,  likewise  the  site  of  the  neces- 
sary restraining  works  on  the  Colorado  River,  lie  in 
Mexican  territory.  The  lands  to  be  protected  are 
American  territory,  and  the  points  at  which  the  pro- 
jected constructions  must  be  carried  out  are  upon  for- 
eign soil  and  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  government. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  left  to  the  course 
of  nature,  the  Imperial  Valley  must  ultimately  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  overflow  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
So  great  is  the  volume  of  silt  carried  by  this  river  that 
each  season  marks  a  distinct  rise  in  the  bottom  level 
of  the  lake.  Engineers  observing  the  progressive  rise 
in  the  lake  and  noting  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
dam,  easily  calculate  the  time  when  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  the  lake  must  break  through  the  bar- 
rier and  flow  northward  over  the  fields  of  the  Imperial 
Valley.  An  exceptional  flood  might  at  any  time  work 
this  tremendous  mischief. 

The  value  of  the  Imperial  Valley  is  practically  incal- 
culable. Speaking  broadly,  it  contains  an  area  of  culti- 
vated or  cultivable  territory  equal  to  all  that  region 
which  lies  between  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  and  the 
international  boundary.  Its  development  has  in  a  sense 
only  just  begun;  its  possibilities  are  prodigious.  Every 
consideration  that  appeals  to  national  interest,  and  to 
sympathy  with  an  already  large  and  energetic  com- 
munity, may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  enterprises 
tial  to  local  conservation. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Lower  California  is 
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nr  no  value  to  Mexico.  If  in  that  country  there  were 
a  government  controlled  in  its  policies  by  considera- 
tions of  common  sense  it  would  unquestionably  be 
more  than  willing  for  a  reasonable  compensation  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  a  territory  in  its  own  pos- 
session valueless,  but  in  that  of  the  United  States  of 
very  great  value.  Two  practical  difficulties  lie  in  the 
way  of  a  consummation  thus  supported  by  many  sound 
arguments.  First  of  all,  there  is  now  no  government 
in  Mexico  qualified  to  make  such  a  transfer.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  a  clause  in  the  Mexican  constitution  pre- 
ordaining that  anybody,  with  or  without  official  au- 
thority, who  may  transfer  any  part  of  the  national  ter- 
ritory to  another  country,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 
But  for  this  last-named  restriction  it  is  probable  that 
before  now  offer  of  the  territory  of  Lower  California 
would  have  been  made  to  the  United  States. 

Usually,  when  there  are  great  and  obvious  occasions, 
ways  may  be  found  to  do  by  extra-legal  processes  acts 
technically  in  conflict  with  established  law.  There  is 
not  in  Mexico  such  profound  respect  for  constitutional 
limitations  as  to  stand  forever  a  bar  against  a  transfer 
justified  by  a  multitude  of  sound  reasons  and  opposed 
by  none. 

Mr.  Schiff,  regarding  the  matter  in  all  its  aspects, 
declared  himself  as  not  without  hope  that  a  consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  to  be  wished  from  every  standpoint 
may  be  brought  about.  His  judgment  should  have 
weight  with  both  countries.  It  ought  to  stir  in  our 
people  a  lively  sense  of  a  great  national  necessity ;  and 
it  ought,  if  there  shall  arise  in  Mexico  any  authority- 
competent  to  be  dealt  with,  to  promote  willingness  to 
consider  proposals  looking  to  the  transfer  of  Lower 
California  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  least,  Mr.  Scruff's  understanding  of  a 
serious  situation  and  his  recommendations  of  a  project 
of  distinct  national  advantage  ought  to  have  weight  in 
promoting  some  solution  of  a  great  and  pressing  prob- 
lem. Somehow,  in  some  way,  the  government  should 
arrange  for  the  protection  of  the  threatened  Imperial 
Valley.  If  there  be  no  authority  in  Mexico  with  which 
we  may  deal,  then  the  government  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive, put  in  the  necessary  protective  works,  leaving 
final  adjustments  with  Mexico  to  be  made  when  that 
country  shall  have  attained  an  era  of  peace. 


i  of  unmeasured  abuse  when  he  has  anything  to  say 
:  about  anybody  whose  views  conflict  with  his  own. 
Likewise  Mr.  Barnes  has  his  own  forms  of  denun- 
ciation, and  his  expressions  are  generally  easy  to  un- 
derstand even  though  they  fall  harsh  upon  the  ear. 
The  case  is  nothing  more  or  better  than  a  battle  for 
revenge  between  two  angered,  bitterly  resentful,  and 
vu'.garlv  outspoken  men,  once  friends  upon  the  basis 
of  similarity  of  taste  and  habit,  now  enemies  through 
an  accident  of  politics.  It  will  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  politics  of  New  York  and  for  the  country  at 
large  if  the  effect  of  this  distinctly  unsavory  incident 
shall  be  to  send  both  to  the  rear.  Each  is  in  the  way 
of  doing  his  state  and  the  country  a  favor — the  one  by 
proving  his  charge  of  general  rottenness  and  corrup- 
tion, the  other  by  demonstrating  that  he  has  been 
grossly  lied  about.  Of  the  two  Mr.  Barnes  represents 
perhaps  the  more  contemptible  figure.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  de- 
fending himself  against  a  charge  of  coarse  slander,  is 
not  an  edifying  spectacle. 


resentative  government.  In  the  end  an  indignant  people 
will  cast  forth  Governor  Johnson  from  the  seat  of  au- 
thority, will  bury  him  under  an  avalanche  of  righteous 
contempt.  And  in  either  the  old  form,  or  in  a  new.  they 
will  restore  the  legal  basis  of  the  party  system.  There 
is  no  other  way  by  which  representative  government 
may  be  organized  and  sustained. 


A  Plague  on  Both ! 

The  procedure  in  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
William  Barnes  are  mutually  engaged  is  a  product  of 
that  bitterest  of  all  human  sentiments,  love  turned  to 
hate.  There  was  a  time  when  the  two  were  bosom 
friends,  when  they  had  a  multitude  of  projects  in  com- 
mon, when  one  was  the  complement  of  the  other,  when 
one  was  Bill  and  the  other  was  Teddy.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  when  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  active  agent  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  politics  in  New  York  State,  and  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  fountain  and  support  of  Mr. 
Barnes's  dignities  and  authorities.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  Barnes  boosted  Roosevelt  into  the  governorship, 
ultimately  to  land  in  the  presidency:  again,  come  to 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  Mr.  Barnes  collector 
of  the  Port  of  Albany. 

Everything  worked  well  between  this  Damon  and  this 
Pythias  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  abandoned  the  Republican 
party  and  set  out  to  beat  its  nominee  for  the  presi- 
dency. Mr.  Barnes  declined  to  follow ;  Mr.  Roosevelt 
insisted  upon  being  followed.  There  were  bitter 
thoughts,  then  hard  words.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
turned from  Africa  he  found  Barnes  in  charge  of  the 
\'e\v  York  Republican  machine.  And  since  he,  Roose- 
velt, could  not  run  the  machine  he  determined  to  smash 
it.  Then,  forgetful  of  old  amities,  he  said  things  about 
Barnes.  In  his  gentle  way  he  described  Mr.  Barnes's 
politics  as  "rotten,"  his  personal  methods  as  "corrupt," 
and  then  topped  off  the  characterization  by  naming  Mr. 
Barnes  himself  as  a  "liar."  These  phrases,  we  are 
now  assured  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  counsel,  "implied  noth- 
ing to  the  personal  discredit"  of  Mr.  Barnes.  It  all 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  gentle  exercise  of  reproof. 
But  Mr.  Barnes  did  not  see  it  just  that  way  and  he 
vowed  revenge.  His  suit  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
00  in  compensation  of  a  distressed  mind  and  of  a 
damaged  reputation  is  the  consequence. 

There  is  something  in  the  whole  business  which  calls 

ti     mind   the    old    and   not   pleasant   phrase — "dog   eat 

Neither  of  the  contending  gents  is  a  model  of 

.fined  delicacy  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  people 
he  doesn't  like.     Mr.  Roosevelt  always  deals  in  terms 


The  No-Party  Era — a  Prophecy. 

The  no-party  legislation  just  achieved  at  Sacra- 
mento by  dint  of  executive  authority,  supported  by  ex- 
ecutive patronage,  may  or  may  not  work  revolution  in 
the  political  life  of  the  state.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  de- 
stroys the  legal  basis  of  political  cooperation.  But  is  a 
legal  basis  essential  to  political  cooperation?  There  is 
the  crux — to  borrow  a  fine  word  much  affected  by  our 
academic  friends — of  this  interesting  business.  The 
public  mind,  the  public  instinct,  the  public  habit,  are  all 
adjusted  to  political  action  through  party  organizations. 
Can  an  act  of  legislation  at  a  single  stroke  overwhelm 
the  mind,  the  instinct,  the  habit  of  a  people?  The  Ar- 
gonaut thinks  not.  It  believes  that  in  spite  of  Governor 
Johnson  and  his  more-than-less  patronage-boughten 
legislature  the  people  of  California  will  go  on  transact- 
ing the  business  of  politics  on  the  traditional  basis,  even 
though  they  may  have  to  devise  new  schemes  of  or- 
ganization and  of  practice. 

We  can  not  believe  that  the  political  exigencies  of  one 
ambitious  man  may  be  permitted  to  work  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  scheme  of  political  action  founded  in  the 
conveniences  if  not  in  the  necessities  of  representative 
government,  fixed  in  the  thought  and  habit  of  the 
people.  It  will  be  something  new  in  the  world  if  a 
petty  autocrat  possessed  of  a  little  brief  authority,  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  propping  up  his  sadly  broken 
political  fences,  and  to  the  end  of  his  own  aspirations 
for  political  promotion,  may  divert  to  new  and  strange 
I  channels  a  flood  tide  of  popular  sentiment  and  political 
habit. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  if — mind  the  if — Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  project  of  party  nullification  shall  work 
out  in  line  with  the  plan?  If  the  citizens  of  California 
find  it  impracticable  to  work  in  cooperation  in  support 
of  their  political  judgments  and  projects,  what  will 
happen?  What  are  the  alternatives  of  political  asso- 
ciation as  defining  differences  of  opinion  and  projects 
of  policy  ? 

Surely  all  the  people  may  not  govern.  The  repre- 
sentative system  calls  for  political  action  in  further- 
ance of  commonly  cherished  principles  and  projects 
through  selected  agents.  Make  this  impossible  and 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  representative  gov- 
ernment. In  its  place  we  shall  have  either  per- 
sonal government,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  government  by  a  self-chosen  boss;  or  we  shall 
have  class  government,  of  which  we  have  had  a  de- 
lectable foretaste  in  the  form  of  politico-labor  domina- 
tion here  in  San  Francisco.  Possibly  the  immediate 
result  will  be  a  combination  of  the  two;  and  of  this 
we  have  a  hint  in  that  partnership,  already  in  evidence, 
between  Governor  Johnson  and  his  friend  Andy  Gal- 
lagher. 

It  is  the  guess  of  the  Argonaut — and  the  Argonaut  is 
a  mighty  good  guesser — that  the  first  effect  of  the  new 
rule  in  politics  will  be  a  reign  of  political  confusion, 
to  be  followed  by  a  state  of  political  disgust,  shared 
alike  by  the  governor's  critics  and  by  those  who  are 
now  his  friends.  It  will  be  discovered  even  by  those 
who  having  eyes  do  not  now  see,  and  having  ears  do 
not  now  hear,  that  they  have  been  befooled  and  made 
donkeys  of  by  one  who  has  assumed  to  lead  them  to  the 
elysium  of  a  great  political  reformation.  Then  there 
will  come  a  sense  of  universal  resentment  against  a  cal- 
culating politician  who,  scheming  for  his  own  promo- 
tion, has  sacrificed  much  that  is  essential  to  normal  rep- 


Judge  Lindsey. 

Governor  Carlson  of  Colorado  has  just  seen  fit  to 
veto  two  bills  intended  to  abolish  the  juvenile  court  of 
Denver  and  incidentally  to  abolish  Judge  Lindsey  with 
it.  This  action  of  the  governor  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  public  demonstrations  on  behalf  of  the 
judge  and  by  other  evidences  of  popular  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  juvenile  court  and  of  its  work  among 
child  delinquents. 

Now  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  particular 
clash  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature  there 
is  no  need  here  to  enter.  Nor  indeed  would  it  be 
possible  to  consider  it  adequately  at  this  distance  from 
the  scene  or  on  the  scanty  and  partisan  reports  of  the 
Denver  newspapers.  The  fact  that  the  charges  against 
Judge  Lindsey  were  ostensibly  based  on  his  conduct 
of  the  juvenile  court  means  no  more  than  that  his 
enemies  selected  what  they  believed  to  be  the  most 
tangible  and  vulnerable  points  for  their  attack.  Actually 
their  animosity  may  have  proceeded,  and  probably  did 
proceed,  from  quite  other  causes. 

Judge  Lindsey  has  been  extraordinarily  prominent 
in  the  whirlwind  campaign  of  abuse  directed  against 
men  who,  because  they  were  rich,  were  assumed  also 
to  be  criminals.  He  was  peculiarly  lacking  in  discrimi 
nation  at  a  time  when  discrimination  everywhere  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  Instead  of  attacking  individuals  he 
attacked  whole  classes,  and  he  was  responsible  as  much 
as  any  one  living  for  the  now  familiar  picture  of  a 
nation  in  the  clutch  of  a  remorseless  and  conscience- 
less oligarchy,  the  prey  of  a  money  Moloch  that  spared 
neither  youth  nor  age.  That  picture  is  now  a  little 
blurred  in  its  outlines.  It  has  lost  its  persuasiveness 
and  its  power  to  invoke  fury,  but  its  mischief  is  still 
with  us  in  the  form  of  bad  trade  and  industrial  timidity. 
Judge  Lindsey's  benevolence  toward  children  may  be 
all  that  his  admirers  say  that  it  is.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  misrepresentation 
and  spite.  Most  public  men  are.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  he  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  creation  of  class 
hatreds  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  part  can 
be  neutralized. 

But  there  is  another  interesting  point  that  is  worth 
notice.  Judge  Lindsey  is  a  champion  of  democracy. 
He  clamors  unceasingly  for  "rule  of  the  people."  He 
is  a  fiery  champion  of  nearly  all  the  quack  medi- 
cines intended  to  abolish  the  virtues  of  deliberation 
discussion,  and  sedate  and  cautious  procedure  in  legis- 
lative matters.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  he  accepts  his 
rescue  from  his  latest  predicament  at  the  hands  of  a 
governor  who  uses  his  veto  power  to  override  the 
judgment  of  a  democratically  elected  legislature,  the 
chosen  "representatives  of  the  people,"  including  the 
enfranchised  women.  Now  we  may  reasonably  wonder 
what  Judge  Lindsey  would  have  had  to  say  if  this  sans 
veto  had  been  used  in  the  defense  of  a  corporation  or 
of  some  luckless  wight  whose  fairly  earned  possessions 
had  been  threatened  by  a  demented  legislator  satu- 
rated with  the  conviction  of  a  heaven-sent  mission  t< 
'"get"  some  one.  Certainly  the  welkin  would  have  rung 
with  denunciations  and  we  should  have  been  told  that 
"the  Beast"  was  once  more  on  his  four  legs  in  searci 
of  some  one  to  devour.  On  the  whole  we  are  not  sorr) 
that  Judge  Lindsey  is  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
juvenile  court,  but  he  may  well  realize  that  he  has  won 
his  success  over  a  popularly  elected  legislature  and  b) 
means  of  a  veto. 

For  Better  Judges. 

The  senate  at  Sacramento  has  rejected  the  propose* 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  appointment  insteat 
of  the  election  of  supreme  and  appellate  judges.  Bui 
the  vote  was  so  close  as  to  encourage  some  hopes  foi 
the  future.  An  adverse  majority  of  two  shows  tha 
the  leaven   is   working. 

There  are  now  three  states  that  have  ranged  them 
selves  on  the  side  of  this  particular  measure  of  goot 
government.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Nev 
j  Jersey  the  appointive  system  prevails,  and  there  seem 
to  be  no  discontent  with  the  result.  The  State  Ba 
Association  of  New  York  has  placed  itself  on  recop 
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as  favoring  the  appointment  of  supreme  court  justices 
and  the  County  Bar  Association  of  New  York  asks 
that  all  judges  be  appointed.  Other  states  are  showing 
a  like  disposition,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tide   is  flowing  toward  this   substantial  reform. 

Senator  Luce  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  opponent 
of  the  proposal,  and  there  must  be  some  sympathy 
with  his  contention,  under  present  conditions,  that 
judges  must  be  kept  free  from  administration  influence. 
But  Governor  Johnson  is,  we  may  hope,  an  episode 
and  not  an  epoch.  Political  piety  as  a  cloak  for  ma- 
chine organization  is  already  somewhat  threadbare 
and  frayed  at  the  seams,  and  we  may  presently  aspire 
to  an  administration  that  will  not  keep  its  eyes  quite  so 
steadily  upon  illicit  advantage.  Moreover,  we  may 
doubt  if  even  Governor  Johnson  would  show  his  cus- 
tomary policies  in  such  a  matter  as  the  appointment 
of  judges.  The  discredit  of  partisan  selections  would 
be  too  evident  and  their  results  too  damaging.  Nor 
are  we  driven  to  a  hard  and  fast  choice  between  ap- 
pointment and  election.  For  example,  the  nominations 
of  the  governor  might  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  or  even  for  confirmation  at  some  subse- 
quent election. 

But  Senator  Luce's  contention  that  the  appointment 
of  judges  would  be  a  step  backward  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment seems  to  show  a  disposition  to  cling  to  theo- 
ries rather  than  to  facts.  It  would  actually  be  a  step 
toward  democracy,  and  not  away  from  it.  For  judges 
are  already  appointed,  but  by  discreditable  agencies  and 
methods,  and  Senator  Luce  must  surely  be  aware  of 
this.  At  this  particular  moment  an  ugly  judicial  scan- 
dal is  being  investigated,  and  if  there  is  truth  in  one- 
half  the  charges  that  have  been  made  it  is  evident 
that  the  incriminated  judge  is  not  fit  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  dog  pound.  Now  Senator  Luce  would  hardly  con- 
tend that  this  judge  was  the  deliberate  choice  of  a 
democratic  community  in  search  of  the  best  man  for 
the  place.  There  is  no  judge  of  which  this  could  be 
said.  The  judicial  ticket  is  a  part  of  a  larger  ticket, 
and  usually  it  stands  or  falls  with  that  larger  ticket. 
Actually  and  practically  the  people  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  that  ticket  than  they  have  to  do 
with  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  At  best  they  try  to  select 
the  least  objectionable  name  from  a  few  objectionable 
names  submitted  to  them.  For  example,  the  average 
man  in  the  street  could  name  offhand  two  or  three 
lawyers  who  would  make  better  police  judges  than 
most  of  those  now  on  the  bench.  But  since  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  by  which  the  average  man  in  the  street 
can  be  allowed  to  do  this,  it  seems  far  better  that  judges 
should  be  appointed  by  some  one  known  to  everybody 
than  by  some  one  known  to  nobody  and  whom  most 
respectable  persons  would  not  care  to  know.  But  to 
describe  the  latter  method  as  democratic  is  an  abuse 
of  words.     It  is  autocratic. 

Senator  Luce's  demand  for  more  speedy  processes 
of  justice  is  commendable,  although  fruitless.  There 
will  be  no  judicial  reform  of  this  or  any  other  kind 
so  long  as  judges  enter  office  under  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  organizations,  an  obligation  that  must  be  dis- 
charged in  a  score  of  hidden  ways.  The  judge  who  is 
appointed  for  a  long  term  of  years  or  for  life  is  likely 
to  be  single-eyed  in  the  prompt  administration  of 
justice.  He  has  nothing  to  consider  but  efficiency.  It 
is  only  rascality  that  is  served  by  judicial  delays,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  save  judges  from  the  pressure  of 
rascality  except  by  giving  them  the  independent  dignity 
of  nomination  and  of  long  tenure. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  veil  has  been  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  operations  in  the 
Carpathians,  and  we  may  take  this  as  an  indication  that  the 
results  are  indecisive.  For  several  days  there  has  been  no 
definite  news,  although  we  have  had  the  usual  vague  claims 
of  successes  on  both  sides.  Probably  some  four  million  men 
are  engaged  on  a  front  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  material  for  optimistic  bulletins  from 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  military  tide.  But  these  bulletins  are 
intended  for  home  consumption.  The  test,  as  always,  is  the 
map.  

And  the  map  shows  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
an  army  of  attack  faced  by  an  army  of  defense.  The  modern 
battle  is  not  quite  such  a  straightforward  affair  as  this.  The 
Japanese  won  the  campaign  against  Russia  in  Manchuria,  not 
by  frontal  attacks,  but  by  successive  flanking  movements  that 
compelled  Kouropatkin  to  fall  back  to  save  his  communica- 
tions, and  we  see  just  the  same  tactics  now  being  worked 
out  in  the  Carpathians.  The  whole  of  the  Russian  army  has 
not  crossed  the  mountains  into  Hungary.  A  mountain  line 
about  forty  miles  in  length  has  been  crossed,  but  to  the  east 
of  this  line  for  a  further  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles 
the  Russian  troops  are  still  in  Galicia,  and  they  are  opposed 
by  the  Austrian  and  German  forces  occupying  Bukowina  and 
using  Bukowina  as  a  base.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
Teutonic  forces  can  move  in  the  direction  of  Lemberg  and 
westward  they  will  find  themselves  at  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  that  are  moving  into  Hungary.  That  is  to  say 
the  Russian  communications  will  be  cut  and  the  whole  army 
will  have  to  retreat  rapidly  and  probably  disastrously.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  Russians  should  succeed  in  forcing  their 
way  still  further  into  Hungary  they  could  turn  eastward  and 
in  their  turn  threaten  the  communications  of  the  Teutons 
and  compel  them  to  fall  back.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  picture  the  Russian  army  as  pushing  their  foe  in  front 
of  them  on  to  the  Hungarian  plains.  Before  they  can  make 
such  an  advance  as  this  they  must  make  sure  that  no  Teu- 
tonic force  can  make  its  way  to  their  rear.  They  must  first 
dispose  of  their  enemies  to  the  east  in  Bukowina.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  danger  that  threatens  an  army 
is  not  the  enemy  in  front  of  it,  but  the  enemy  upon  one  side. 
The  sensitive  point  of  an  army  is  behind  it. 


The  battle  fronts  east  and  west  are  now  about  1656  miles 
in  length.  Of  these  the  Belgians  hold  17,  the  British  31, 
the  French  540.  the  Russians  851,  and  the  Servians  and  Mon- 
tenegrins 217.  These  estimates  are  made  by  the  Sprin-tielJ 
Republican,  and  they  are  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  pos- 
sible. The  Belgians  and  the  British  seem  to  be  playing  but  a 
small  part,  but  it  is  an  enormously  important  one.  They  are 
holding  the  northern  line  ending  on  the  coast,  and  if  the  Ger- 
mans should  succeed  in  breaking  through  here  it  might  easily 
mean  another  rush  to  the  south  and  Paris.  It  would  also 
mean  the  loss  of  Calais,  and  this  in  its  turn  would  imply 
the  gravest   danger    of   an   invasion    of   England. 


An  important  railroad  is  being  built  northward  from 
Petrograd  to  a  point  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the 
Norwegian  frontier,  about  500  miles  west  of  Archangel, 
on  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  coast  line,  reached  by  the 
end  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  makes  the  climate  at 
that  point  much  milder  than  at  Archangel.  A  port  will 
be  created  there  that  should,  it  is  said,  never  become 
icebound,  as  Archangel  is  in  winter. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  available  data  upon  which 
side  the  advantage  lies.  The  Russians  have  taken  the  two 
passes  of  Dukla  and  Lupkow  and  they  have  practically  the 
whole  of  Galicia  with  its  railroads  for  a  base.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Germans  are  still  holding  Uzsok  and  Vereczke,  and 
so  long  as  these  are  in  their  hands  it  is  always  a  possibility 
that  they  can  force  their  way  through  and  so  reach  the  Rus- 
sian rear.  They  have  a  strong  post  at  Koziowka,  which  is 
fifteen  miles  inside  Galicia,  and  so  long  a;,  they  can  main- 
tain their  position  here  it  will  not  be  safe  for  the  Russian 
army  to  advance  very  far  into  Hungary  to  the  west.  The 
actual  news,  when  it  comes,  will  not  relate  to  the  direct 
advance  into  Hungary,  but  rather  to  the  flanking  movements 
in  the  far  east.  A  Russian  success  against  Koziowka  would 
mean  the  removal  of  the  threat  against  the  Russian  flank 
and  consequently  the  possibility  cf  a  general  advance  along 
the  whole  line   without  fear  of  severed   communications. 


We  continue  to  hear  constant  rumors  of  a  concerted  at- 
tack upon  England  by  Zeppelins  and  submarines.  The  Ger- 
man yards  are  said  to  have  heen  turning  out  a  new  sub- 
marine every  two  weeks,  which  seems  impossible,  but  we  are 
not  told  how  many  Zeppelins  are  now  available,  since  no 
cne  seems  to  know  quite  how  long  it  takes  to  build  a  Zeppe- 
lin. The  submarines  have  already  shown  that  they  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  upon  merchant  steamers,  although 
the  result  upon  the  total  mass  of  British  shipping  is  insig- 
nificant. But  we  may  still  believe  that  a  Zeppelin  attack 
would  be  a  measure  of  desperation,  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  succeed  in  doing  anything  worth  doing  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  number  of  prisoners 
of  war  now  held  by  Germany,  but  for  some  reason  the  num- 
ber of  German  prisoners  held  by  the  A.llies  has  not  been 
published.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Globe, 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  says  that  the  estimates  of  Swiss 
newspapers,  usually  accurate,  are  as  follows :  360,000  German 
prisoners  in  France ;  about  40,000  in  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco;  about  40,000  in  England;  and  in  Russia  400,000 
Germans  and  600.000  Austrians.  Since  the  statistics  have  not 
been  officially  published  these  estimates  are  conjectural,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  substantially  true. 


It  was  an  almost  foregone  conclusion  that  Germany  would 
disown  the  sinking  of  the  Dutch  ship  Katwyk,  and  this  she 
has  now  done,  offering  not  only  an  apology,  but  an  indemnity. 
Certainly  Germany  does  not  wish  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
Holland  on  her  hands,  not  only  because  Holland  would  be  a 
somewhat  tough  morsel  to  swallow,  but  also  because  the  Allies 
would  hail  such  an  opportunity  with  delight.  War  between 
Holland  and  Germany  would  mean  a  British  army  in  Hol- 
land within  a  very  few  hours,  and  this  again  would  mean  a 
descent  to  the  rear  of  the  German  forces  in  Belgium,  and 
with  serious  results  for  the  invaders.  Perhaps  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  England  could  have  done  this  long  ago  had 
she  been  willing  to  subject  Holland  to  the  same  treatment 
that  Belgium  has  undergone,  and  she  might  have  made  just 
the   same  plea   of  absolute  necessity. 


Letter  postage  between  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  now  two  cents  an  ounce,  having 
just  been  reduced  from  five  cents.  The  reduction  is  the 
outcome  of  the  American  government's  invitation  to  all 
iIil-  nations  and  dependencies  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  a  two-cent  letter 
rate  to  foster  commerce. 


The  1914  output  of  gold  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
shows  a  gain  of  thirty-nine  per  cent  over  the  year  1913. 
The  value  of  the  year's  yield  was  $1,203,433,  a  little 
over  one-half  of  which  is  from  lode  mining,  the  remain- 
der being  the  output  of  dredges. 


There  are  further  reports  of  savage  fighting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Mihiel,  and  it  seems  that  the  French  have 
won  some  solid  successes.  The  German  lines  here  have  been 
described  as  a  loop,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  them 
a  triangle  of  which  each  side  measures  about  twenty-five  miles. 
The  French  have  been  attacking  from  Fresnes  in  the  Woevre, 
and  also  from  Flirey,  but  the  fiercest  fighting  has  been  near 
Apremont,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  seeing  that  this  is 
close  to  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  where  the  defenses  must  be 
nearly  solid.  The  German  lines  here  are  about  eight  miles 
wide.  The  whole  of  the  St.  Mihiel  triangle  contains  about 
three  hundred  square  miles,  and  recent  reports  show  that 
the  French  have  snatched  about  thirty  square  miles  from  the 
German  occupation.  To  clear  the  Germans  out  of  St.  Mihiel 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  advance  upon  Metz,  and  an 
advance  upon  Metz  and  into  Luxemburg  would  mean  the 
cutting  of  the  German  communications  and  probably  the 
evacuation  of  Belgium.  

There  is  increasing  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  be  no 
general  attack  by  the  Allies  along  the  whole  line,  but  rather 
that  it  will  be  delivered  piecemeal,  but  with  added  strength 
as  the  improvement  in  the  weather  and  the  roads  permits  the 
easy  movements  of  troops  and  guns.  Intrenchments  are  now 
so  powerful  and  so  well  protected  with  wire  entanglements 
that  an  enormous  preponderance  of  men  is  needed  to  make 
an  impression  upon  any  given  point.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
intention,  then  we  may  see  a  certain  system  in  the  successive 
assaults  in  the  Argonne,  at  Soissons,  in  the  Champagne  district, 
at  Xcuve  Chapelle,  and  around  St.  Mihiel.  In  the  Champagne 
fight,  which  lasted  a  week,  the  French  outnumbered  the  Ger- 
mans by  six  to  one,  and  such  a  superiority  as  this  is  by  no 
means  excessive  when  we  consider  the  almost  impregnable 
nature  of  the  defenses.  At  Neuve  Chapelle  we  are  told  that 
the  preliminary  bombardment  was  of  an  indescribable  severity 
and  that  hundreds  of  German  prisoners  were  found  to  be  in- 
sane as  a  result  of  the  frightful  concussions  of  a  shell  fire 
that  covered  practically  every  square  yard  of  the  ground  under 
attack.  No  less  than  350  British  guns  were  massed  on  a  four- 
mile  line,  while  Berlin  reports  of  the  fighting  in  the  Cham- 
pagne say  that  the  French  brought  up  "unbelievable  masses  of 
heavy  artillery"  as  a  prelude  to  their  assault.  If  this  vast 
preponderance  is  necessary  at  isolated  points  it  is  evident  that 
a  general  attack  all  along  the  line  is  out  of  the  question, 
seeing  that  there  are  hardly  men  enough  in  the  world  to  do  it. 


The  Katicyk  was  the  second  Dutch  ship  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  submarine.  The  Norwegian  ship  Semantha  has  also  been 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  American  ship  W.  P.  Frye.  A  settle- 
ment has  been  effected  in  each  case,  or  is  likely  to  be 
effected,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Germany  defended  each 
of  these  sinkings  on  the  ground  that  the  ships  were  carrying 
wheat  or  other  foodstuffs  for  a  British  port.  And  yet  Ger- 
many has  protested  to  the  United  States  against  a  violation 
of  international  law  by  Great  Britain's  blockade  shutting  off 
foodstuffs  from  German  ports.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
foodstuffs  for  British  ports  are  contraband,  but  that  food- 
stuffs for  German  ports  are  not  contraband?  Another  curi- 
ous inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  protest  against 
shipments  of  arms  from  America  to  England  and  France  on 
the  ground  that  the  Allies  should  not  be  allowed  to  buy  in  a 
market  from  which  she  herself  is  excluded.  But  Germany  is 
blockading  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Baltic  in  just  the  same 
way  that  the  Allies  are  blockading  the  German  ports  on  the 
Atlantic.  

The  lull  in  the  fighting  in  the  Dardanelles  is  presumably 
due  to  the  delay  in  landing  an  army  to  cooperate  with  the 
naval  forces,  and  this  view  is  sustained  by  the  report  that 
the  Turks  are  rapidly  building  defenses  against  landing 
parties.  At  the  same  time  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
is  not  now  quite  so  important  as  it  was  a  month  or  so  ago. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  access  to  Russia  by  sea,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Czar  were  entirely  dependent  for  their  importa- 
tions upon  the  Transsiberian  Railroad.  But  now  comes  a 
report  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  at  Archangel,  the  only 
seaport  owned  by  Russia  in  the  north.  Probably  Archangel 
is  too  distant  for  use  in  liberating  the  Russian  wheat  crop. 
but  it  will  serve  admirably  for  supplies  of  ammunition  from 
Great    Britain   and   elsewhere. 

Nearly  every  day  of  the  week  has  been  marked  by  a  peace 
rumor,  none  of  them  official,  and  therefore  all  of  them  of- 
ficially disclaimed,  but  all  of  them  significant  of  movements 
peaceward  beneath  the  surface.  Germany  is  said  to  have 
made  known  to  the  United  States  government  her  recogni- 
tion that  she  can  not  crush  her  enemies,  but  that  she  will 
not  sue  for  peace.  At  the  same  time  she  is  willing  to  con- 
sider peace  on  the  understanding  that  there  will  be  no  exten- 
sion of  territory  by  any  of  the  belligerents  and  that  Belgium 
will  be  evacuated  without  indemnity,  but  that  she  will  be 
paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  Congo  Free  State.  From  Rome 
comes  another  story,  equally  unofficial  and  equally  certain  !■> 
be  denied,  to  the  effect  that  the  German  staff'  has  abandoned 
ell  hopes  of  an  advance  and  has  decided  to  remain  stride- 
on  the  defensive.  Now  there  may  be  nothing  in  these 
but  probably  they  contain  a  substratum  of  substanti 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  quite  likely  that  unofficial  i 
stated    their    personal    opinions    of    what    German; 
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willing    to    do    and    that    these    opinions    have    been    privately! 
inspired   from   high   sources. 


AN  AMBUSH  IN  THE  DESERT. 


It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  decision  of  peace 
or  war  must  depend  wholly  upon  military  considerations. 
Public  opinion  is  equally  weighty,  and  while  public  opinion 
remains  buoyant  in  the  presence  of  military  triumphs,  it  be- 
comes quickly  despondent  when  the  triumphs  disappear.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  remain  optimistic  when  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  drawn  game  in  sight,  and  if  the  Ger- 
man people  should  come  to  believe  that  victory  is  impossible 
there  is  certain  be  an  outbreak  of  discontent.  We  have  al-  | 
ready  seen  the  striking  manifesto  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
a  manifesto  that  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  months 
ago,  and  now  we  have  an  outspoken  utterance  by  the  Boerscn 
Halle,  the  chief  financial  newspaper  of  Germany,  which  says: 
"The  expenditure  to  cover  the  war  loans,  the  maintenance 
of  the  invalids  and  the  survivors  of  the  killed,  at  the  very 
least  will  require  two  milliard  marks  ($500,000,000)  yearly. 
The  damage  to  our  national  fortune  is  at  present  incalculable. 
and  we  are  still  a  very  long  way  from  the  end.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  German  workman  who  joined  the 
colors  in  August  with  enthusiasm  will  not  look  on  the  situa- 
tion created  during  his  absence  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
when  once  he  returns  to  his  employment,  finding  wages  de- 
creasing and  cost  of  living  increasing,  while  in  all  directions 
he  will  be  compelled  to  assume  his  share  of  the  unavoidable 
heavy  taxes."  The  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  quoting  these 
remarks  of  the  Boersen  Halle,  asks:  "If  language  of  this 
kind  was  used  in  such  a  journal  in  March,  what  may  we  ex- 
pect from  the  business  world  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  campaign   if  that  shall   have  proved  disastrous?" 


To  Die  for  a  Comrade  Is  All  in  a  Day's  Work. 

It  was  very  hot.  The  sun  was  high,  and  beat  down 
as  if  the  sky  were  made  of  molten  iron.  The  desert 
stretched  away  in  front,  yellowish  gray,  only,  broken  by 
the  sandhills  to  the  left  front.  Beyond  the  line  of  the 
column,  which  at  a  distance  looked  like  a  snake  writh- 
ing its  way  over  the  desert,  the  whole  landscape  was 
absolutely  without  sign  of  life.  The  men  were  sitting 
loosely  in  their  saddles  with  their  rifles  slung,  and 
chatting  to  each  other  in  half  a  dozen  different  tongues. 
Every  now  and  then  a  man  would  begin  to  sing,  and 
the  others  would  take  up  the  chorus.  A  man  in  front 
would  start  the  old  song  of  "La  Femme  du  Caporal": 

Si  le  caporal  savait  ca 

II  dirait  nom  de  Dieu ! 

And  then  the  rest  of  the  men  would  join  in 
II   dirait   nom   de    Dieu 

Sacre  Dieu  ! 
Sacre  bon  nom  de  Dieu 
S'il  savait  ca  ! 

Morsec  had  just  arrived  at  the  stage  when  he  had 


The  British  public  is  somewhat  perturbed  by  the  reports 
that  many  of  their  men  were  hit  by  British  guns  at  the  battle 
of  Xeuve  Chapelle.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  it 
n.ust  have  been  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  telephone  wires 
connecting  the  British  trenches  with  the  batteries  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  warning  the  batteries  to  shift  the 
range  so  as  to  clear  the  advancing  troops.  Telephone  wires 
are  constantly  cut  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  this  may 
easily  have  happened  at  a  moment  when  their  repair  could 
not  be  effected.  Telephone  wires  have  often  to  be  aban- 
doned when  trenches  are  evacuated  in  a  hurry,  and  the  Ger- 
man authorities,  who  forget  nothing  and  neglect  nothing,  have 
always  furnished  spare  wire  so  that  communication  can  be 
restored  under  almost  any  circumstances.  It  is  said  that  the 
Allies  were  not  so  far-sighted,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
sudden  cutting  of  telephone  communications  have  often  been 
serious.  The  total  casualties  at  Xeuve  Chapelle  are  now 
said  to  have  been  over  30,000,  and  as  the  gain  was  not  more 
than  about  two  square  miles  the  cost  of  a  general  frontal 
attack,  noticed  elsewhere,  is  seen  to  be  almost  prohibitive. 


It  is  strange  that  Germany,  with  a  lesser  equipment  of  sub- 
marines than  either  England  or  France,  should  yet  be  the 
only  great  combatant  to  put  the  submarine  to  effective  use. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany  had  thirty  of  these 
craft,  England  had  nearly  100  and  France  had  nearly  100. 
If  Germany  had  been  as  assiduous  in  this  particular  naval 
department  as  her  adversaries  she  would  hold  a  much  more 
formidable  weapon  today.  United  States  statistics  show  us 
that  fifteen  months  ago  Germany  was  building  twelve  sub- 
marines to  England's  twenty-two  and  France's  eighteen.  Ger- 
manj-  was  disposed  to  undervalue  the  submarine  and  to  put 
her  faith  in  dreadnoughts.  But  she  has  done  nothing  with 
her  dreadnoughts  and  she  has  done  a  good  deal  with  her  sub- 
marines. In  the  wars  of  the  future — if  there  are  wars  in  the 
future — we  shall  see  some  great  improvements  in  the  sub- 
marine. There  will  be  developments  in  the  propelling  mechan- 
ism and  there  will  certainly  be  changes  in  the  periscope  at- 
tachment. At  present  a  submarine  is  practically  placed  out 
of  action  by  an  injury  to  the  periscope,  and  at  the  best  it  is  but 
a  clumsy  instrument  of  vision.  There  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  two  or  three  alternative  periscopes.  With 
really  effective  periscopes  and  a  largely  increased  speed  the 
submarine  would  become  almost  irresistible,  and  if  even  the 
present  war  should  continue  much  longer  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  see  some  surprising  developments  in  these  weird 
engines  of  destruction.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  21,  1915. 


Illustration  from  ''California  Padres,"  by  Charles  Francis 

Satmders  and  J.  Smeaton   Chase,     Houghton 

Afifilin  Company. 

received  command  of  the  Legion,  with  Jim — also 
honored  by  a  grateful  country — as  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  was  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  burst  of 
eloquence,  when  suddenly  he  stopped,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand. 

"What's  that,"  he  said,  "there  to  the  left  front.  The 
flankers  have  seen  something.  Look !  They're  coming 
back  as  hard  as  they  can  lay  legs  to  the  ground.  Dieu 
de  Dieu !    Look  there !" 

Jim  looked.  The  flankers  were  spurring  back, 
crouched  forward  on  the  necks  of  their  mounts,  and 
behind  them  came  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  camels, 
heading  straight  for  the  column. 


Since  the  Austrians  made  the  city  of  Pola  their  chief 
base  in  1848  they  have  accomplished  wonders  there. 
It  is  claimed  that  with  the  assistance  of  submarines  and 
aircraft  Pola  is  virtually  impregnable.  Its  commodious 
harbor,  almost  land-locked,  has  been  enlarged  so  that 
it  easily  contains  the  entire  Austrian  fleet.  It  is  divided 
into  two  basins  by  a  chain  of  small  islands.  The  en- 
trance is  strongly  defended,  and  an  extensive  system  of 
fortifications  on  the  hills  enclosing  the  harbor  insures 
complete  protection.  There  is  a  good  roadstead  in  the 
large  channel  of  Fasana,  which  separates  the  mainland 
from  the  Brionian  Islands.  The  marine  arsenal  of 
Pola  is  a  vast  establishment  with  all  the  requisites  for 
a  large  fleet.  Artillery  laboratories  and  powder  maga- 
zines are  situated  on  the  north  shore,  and  behind  the 
arsenal  is  San  Policarpo,  with  huge  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals. 

■  ■fc 

The  California  highway  commission  is  rushing  the 
construction  of  the  main  coast  road  from  San  Fran- 
cis* o  to  Los  Angeles.  It  has  called  for  bids  to  be  sub- 
in1'  ;ed  April  26  for  the  construction  of  three  sections 
in  Monterey  County,  which  is  the  largest  gap  in  the 
route.  Bids  will  also  be  submitted  for  work  in 
Sonoma  County  and  in  Contra  Costa  Countv. 
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Then  Lieutenant  de  Morsec  showed  that,  if  he  could 
talk,  he  could  also  act  promptly  in  an  emergency. 

"Sections  about !  gallop !"  he  shouted.  "Form  on  the 
sandhills  to  rear,  and  dismount!"  The  men  swung 
their  mules  round  and  rode  for  their  lives.  It  was  the 
only  thing  to  do.  Some  little  distance  in  the  rear  was 
a  line  of  low  sandhills  which  might  conceivably  be  held 
by  dismounted  men  against  cavalry. 

Where  the  column  was,  there  was  nothing  but  open 
desert  without  a  scrap  of  cover  of  any  description, 
whether  for  man  or  mule.  The  men  of  the  column 
were  armed  only  with  the  rifle  and  bayonet;  and  a  Lebel 
rifle,  with  a  twelve-inch  bayonet,  while  an  excellent 
arm  for  an  infantryman,  is  next  door  to  useless  when 
the  man  is  mounted.  Under  the  circumstances  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  get  back  to  the  cover  of 
the  sandhills,  and  to  hold  the  attacking  force  as  long  as 
possible  by  long-range  fire.  Morsec's  command  was 
outnumbered  by  four  or  five  to  one,  and  any  attempt 
to  meet  the  Arabs  on  open  ground  meant  annihilation 
for  it. 


Morsec  turned  his  mount  and  then  reined  to  let  the 
galloping  flankers  pass  him. 

Then  he  turned  to  Jim. 

"Race  you  to  the  sandhills,  Lingard,"  he  said  with 
a  laugh,  and  galloped  after  the  company.  Jim  riding 
neck  and  neck  with  him. 

The  Arabs  were  very  close — within  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards — but  the  company  were  gaining  on  them. 
A  camel  will  outrace  a  horse  or  mule  three  times  over 
on  a  long  journey,  but  in  a  short  burst  he  does  not 
show  at  his  best.  Still,  Jim  saw  that  it  would  be  a  very 
close  thing.  If  the  company  could  reach  the  sandhills 
and  dismount  in  time  they  would  probably  be  able  to 
hold  the  Arabs  off;  if  not,  they  would  be  ridden  over 
and  wiped  out.  The  Arabs  were  firing  from  the  saddle 
without  much  effect  as  yet,  but  bullets  were  whining 
overhead,  and  kicking  up  the  sand  around  sometimes  a 
great  deal  closer  than  was  pleasant,  and  now  and  again 
the  war-cry  of  the  desert,  "U-L"-llah  Akbar!"  would 
rise  from  the  ranks  behind. 

Morsec  was  riding  close  to  Jim  on  the  right,  and 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  The  main 
body  of  the  company  was  a  hundred  yards  ahead  and  by 
this  time  close  to  the  sandhills,  and  tailed  out  in  their 
rear,  and  in  front  of  Morsec  and  Jim,  were  the  men  of 
the  flanking  party.  One  of  these  was  riding  very 
slowly.  He  was  a  huge  Swede  named  Erichsen,  a  man 
well  known  and  liked  in  the  company  for  his  general 
inoffensiveness.  Erichsen  was  over  six  feet  three  in 
height,  and  built  in  proportion,  so  that  his  mule  could 
not  keep  up  to  the  others  with  his  weight  on  its  back. 

Then  the  catastrophe  came.  A  bullet  fired  at  ran- 
dom from  behind  struck  Morsec's  mule,  which  came 
down  with  a  crash,  flinging  its  rider  clear.  Morsec  was 
on  his  feet  again  like  a  cat,  but  staggered,  and  sub- 
sided on  the  sand  with  a  groan. 

He  turned  his  face  writhed  with  pain  to  Jim.  who 
had  pulled  up  beside  him.  "Knee  gone,"  he  said  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "Get  on  and  take  command  of  the  com- 
pany and " 

But  Jim  was  already  off  his  mule,  as  was  Erichsen 
who  had  also  pulled  back.  Erichsen  lifted  the  lieu- 
tenant in  his  arms,  and  was  carrying  him  towards  his 
mule,  when  Jim's  animal  chose  this  extremely  inoppor- 
tune moment  to  continue  an  argument  he  had  had  with 
Erichsen's  on  the  subject  of  a  feed  the  night  before. 
He  edged  quietly  round  until  he  was  within  distance 
and  then  let  fly  two  resounding  kicks  into  the  other's 
ribs.  Erichsen's  mule,  surprised  and  hurt,  retaliated  in 
kind,  and  the  two  animals,  kicking  and  squealing,  fol- 
lowed their  comrades  over  the  desert,  leaving  their  mas- 
ters to  the  mercies  of  the  oncoming  Arabs. 

Erichsen  unslung  his  rifle,  and  snapped  the  bayonet 
on  to  the  barrel.  "Macache,"  he  said,  and  stooping, 
rubbed  his  sweating  palms  in  the  sand  so  as  to  get  a 
better  grip.  Then  he  settled  his  feet  comfortably  in 
the  regulation  position,  and  crouched  behind  his  guard, 
ready  for  a  lunge. 

Jim  drew  his  sword  and  revolver  and  placed  himself 
astride  Morsec,  with  his  back  against  Erichsen's.  As 
he  did  so  a  desire  crossed  his  mind  for  the  good  lum- 
bering feel  of  a  heavy  Webley,  instead  of  the  light 
French  revolver,  but  there  was  no  time  left  to  review 
the  comparative  merits  of  firearms.  Hardly  had  he  got 
into  position  before  the  front  rank  of  the  Arabs  was 
on  top  of  the  three  men.  Jim  parried  a  savage  slash 
from  a  flissa,  and  returned  it.  He  felt  his  steel  bite  on 
bone,  and  one  of  the  raiders  passed  on  with  his  sword- 
hand  dangling  from  the  wrist.  Then  the  world  to  Jim 
Lingard  resolved  itself  into  yellow  camels,  and  white- 
clad  figures  seen  under  the  blade  of  a  sword  or  over 
the  sight  of  a  revolver,  a  world  which  seemed  to  be 
fringed  with  flying  steel,  which  somehow  seemed  to 
dart  round  or  over  him,  grazing  him  by  the  fraction  of 
an  inch,  but  never  touching  him. 

Once  there  came  a  pause,  as  the  men  round  him 
opened  out  for  a  minute,  and  he  had  a  curious,  dream- 
like vision  of  Erichsen  with  his  yellow  beard  bristling, 
and  his  blue  eyes  blazing,  swinging  his  rifle  round  his 
head  by  the  barrel  and  then  going  down  with  a  spear 
in  his  throat,  and  of  Morsec  lying  on  the  ground  and 
firing  steadily  over  the  crook  of  his  arm  with  his  re- 
volver, but  the  Arabs  round  him  closed  in  again,  and 
once  more  his  horizon  was  bounded  by  winnowing  steel. 
Parrv — thrust — parry — cut — thrust,  until  his  arm  ached, 
and  his  eyes  were  blinded  with  trickling  sweat  which 
he  had  not  time  to  wipe  away ;  and  all  the  time  a  ridicu- 
lous verse  of  poetry,  learned  years  ago  from  his  Irish 
nurse,  ran  in  his  brain,  and  formed  a  kind  of  rhythmit 
accompaniment  to  every  lunge  and  cut ; 
Chip,  chip  a  little  horse, 

Chip,  chip  again,  sir ; 
How  many  miles  to  Dublin  ? 
Threescore  and.  ten,  sir. 

Then  something  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head; 
desert,  camels,  and  men,  all  ran  together  in  a  flash  of 
blinding  light,  and  then  went  out  in  sudden  darkness, 
Jim  felt  a  hot  bitter-sweetness  in  his  throat,  and  then — 
nothing. — From  "Lost  Sheep,"  by  Vere  Shott.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company. 

■■  ■  

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  an  observation  station  has  recently  been 
established  on  the  brink  of  the  fire-pit  of  the  volcano 
Kilauea.  Island  of  Hawaii,  where  scientists  are  con- 
stantly on  duty  studying  the  varied  phenomena.  A 
bill  is  now  in  Congress  which,  if  passed,  will  make 
Kilauea  and  the  country  surrounding  it  a  national  park. 
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THE  PRODIGAL  UNCLE. 


His  Discovery  Created  a  Profound  and  Unhappy  Surprise. 


My  family,  at  the  time  when  this  story  begins,  lived 
in  Havre.  They  were  not  rich,  and  were  always  hard 
up.  Father  worked  in  an  office,  and  the  wages  were 
not  the  highest. 

I  had  two  sisters. 

My  mother  fretted  under  our  poverty,  and  she  often 
addressed  harsh  words  to  my  father — perfidious,  veiled 
reproaches.  The  expression  of  the  poor  man's  face 
always  distressed  me;  he  passed  his  hand  over  it  as  if 
to  wipe  away  a  perspiration  that  was  not  there,  and 
said  nothing.     I  felt  his  powerless  sadness. 

My  parents  economized  with  everything;  they  often 
ate  dinners  unfit  to  be  served;  they  bought  provisions 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  yet,  even  at  that,  they  had 
often  to  ask  for  credit. 

My  sisters  made  their  own  dresses,  and  had  long  dis- 
cussions about  the  price  of  a  kind  of  lace,  costing  fif- 
teen centimes  a  yard. 

I  well  remember  many  scenes  about  lost  buttons  and 
torn  trousers. 

But  every  Sunday  we  took  a  walk  to  the  docks  in 
great  style.  My  father,  in  a  long  coat,  a  high  hat,  and 
wearing  gloves,  offered  his  arm  to  my  mother,  who  was 
dressed  as  gayly  as  a  ship  on  a  holiday.  My  sisters, 
always  the  first  to  be  ready,  awaited  the  signal  of  de- 
parture; but,  at  the  last  moment,  a  forgotten  spot 
would  be  discovered  on  the  coat  of  paterfamilias,  and 
it  had  to  be  quickly  effaced  with  a  rag  dipped  in  ben- 
zine. My  father,  keeping  his  hat  on  his  head,  waited 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  until  the  operation  was  done,  while 
my  mother,  having  adjusted  her  glasses — she  was  near- 
sighted— hurriedly  put  on  her  gloves. 

Finally  we  started  with  great  ceremony,  my  sisters, 
with  linked  arms,  going  before.  They  had  attained  a 
marriageable  age,  and  made  quite  a  respectable  appear- 
ance in  the  city. 

I  walked  at  the  left  of  my  mother,  my  father  at  the 
right.  And  I  remember  the  pompous  air  of  my  poor 
parents  in  these  Sunday  excursions,  the  rigidity  of 
their  features,  the  severity  of  their  aspect.  They  ad- 
vanced with  a  grave  step,  as  if  an  affair  of  the  greatest 
importance  depended  upon  their  carriage. 

And  every  Sunday,  seeing  the  great  vessels  that  had 
returned  from  unknown  and  distant  countries,  my 
father  invariably  repeated  the  same  words: 

"Ah !  if  Jules  were  on  one  of  these,  what  a  surprise  it 
would  be!" 

My  Uncle  Jules,  my  father's  brother,  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  family,  after  having  been  its  terror. 

I  did  not  speak  of  him,  but  since  my  infancy  my 
thoughts  were  with  him,  and  his  first  culpable  act  was 
always  present  in  my  mind.  I  knew  all  the  details  of 
his  life  up  to  the  day  of  his  departure  for  America. 
He  had,  it  appears,  misconducted  himself;  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  squandered  some  money,  which  is  a  great 
crime  if  it  happens  in  poor  families.  A  rich  man  who 
amuses  himself  is  simply  guilty  of  follies.  He  is  called 
"nobody's  enemy  but  his  own."  With  the  poor  and 
needy,  a  man  who  forces  his  parents  to  curtail  their 
capital  or  income,  becomes  a  rascal,  a  knave. 

In  short,  Uncle  Jules  had  considerably  lessened  the 
inheritance  of  my  father,  after  spending  his  own  share 
to  the  last  sou.  Then  he  had  sailed  for  America,  as 
they  afterward  learned,  on  board  a  merchantman  bound 
for  New  York. 

After  having  been  there  some  time  my  Uncle  Jules 
established  himself  as  a  merchant;  and  he  soon  wrote 
that  he  was  saving  a  little  money  and  hoped  that  he 
would  be  enabled  shortly  to  indemnify  my  father  for 
the  losses  he  had  caused  him. 

This  letter  created  a  profound  emotion  in  the  family. 
Jules,  instead  of  being  a  worthless  fellow,  they  said, 
was  an  honest  man,  a  tender-hearted  man,  a  true 
Davranche,  upright  as  all  the  Davranches. 

In  a  second  letter,  sent  two  years  later,  he  said: 

My  Dear  Phillite:  I  write  you  so  that  you  need  have  no 
fears  regarding  my  health,  which  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
My  business  also  goes  well.  I  start  tomorrow  on  a  long 
voyage  to  South  America ;  several  years  may  pass,  perhaps, 
before  you  will  hear  from  me.  But  if  I  do  not  write,  do  not 
be  alarmed.  I  shall  return  to  Havre  with  a  fair  fortune.  I 
hope  it  will  not  take  too  long,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  happy. 

This  letter  became  the  Gospel  of  the  family.  It  was 
read  at  every  opportunity,  it  was  shown  to  every  one. 

During  ten  years,  perhaps,  we  did  not  hear  from 
Uncle  Jules;  but,  as  the  time  lengthened,  my  father's 
hopes  also  grew  in  proportion,  and  my  mother  often 
said: 

"When  Jules  is  here,  our  situation  will  be  entirely 
changed." 

And  every  Sunday,  when  regarding  the  huge  black 
masses  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  that  ascended  to  the 
sky  like  an  immense  serpent,  my  father  repeated  his 
eternal  phrase : 

"Ah  if  Jules  were  on  one  of  these,  what  a  surprise 
it  would  be !" 

And  then  he  rubbed  his  eyes  briskly  with  a  handker- 
chief. 

They  made  a  thousand  projects  when  the  return  was 
assured;  they  would  buy,  with  uncle's  money,  a  small 
house  in  the  country.  I  do  not  know  but  that  my 
father  had  already  commenced  negotiations  in  refer- 
ence to  that  affair. 

The  eldest  of  my  sisters  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
the  other  twenty-six.     They  had  never  married,  which 


was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  all.  A  wooer  finally 
presented  himself  for  my  youngest  sister.  He  was  a 
clerk,  not  wealthy,  but  honorable. 

I  have  always  had  the  conviction  that  the  letter  of 
my  Uncle  Jules,  shown  again  one  evening,  had  ended 
the  hesitation  and  strengthened  the  resolution  of  this 
young  man. 

He  was  accepted  eagerly,  and  it  was  decided  that 
after  the  wedding  the  whole  family  should  take  a  little 
trip  to  Jersey. 

Jersey  is  the  ideal  of  a  journey  for  poor  people.  It  is 
not  far ;  one  traverses  the  sea  in  a  packet  and  finds  one's 
self  in  a  strange  land,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Thus  a  Frenchman,  after  two  hours'  sailing,  can 
see  his  neighbors  and  can  study  their  strange  manners 
and  deplorable  circumstances.  This  trip  to  Jersey  oc- 
cupied all  our  thoughts,  our  entire  attention,  and  we 
dreamed  of  it  constantly. 

Finally  we  started.  I  remember  it  as  if  it  happened 
yesterday ;  the  smoke  blowing  over  the  dock ;  my  father, 
very  much  perturbed,  watching  the  transporting  of  our 
luggage ;  my  mother,  also  disquieted,  had  taken  the  arm 
of  my  unmarried  sister,  who  appeared  lost  since  the 
other  sister  had  gone  from  her,  like  a  chicken  sitting 
alone  in  its  coop;  and  behind  us  came  the  young  mar- 
ried pair,  always  lagging,  which  compelled  me  to  turn 
my   head  often. 

The  whistle  sounded.  We  went  on  board,  and  the 
ship,  leaving  its  dock,  glided  out  upon  a  sea  as  smooth 
as  glass.  We  watched  the  receding  shores,  happy  and 
joyous,  a  feeling  doubtless  experienced  by  all  who 
have  traveled. 

My  father  wore  his  long  coat,  from  which  all  the 
spots  had  been  washed  with  benzine,  and  consequently 
he  strongly  suggested  that  valuable  cleansing  agent, 
and  recalled  to  my  mind  our  Sunday  outings. 

Suddenly  he  espied  two  elegant  ladies,  to  whom  two 
gentlemen  were  offering  oysters.  An  old  ragged  sea- 
man opened  the  bivalves  with  one  blow  of  a  knife  and 
passed  them   to  the  gentlemen,   who  immediately  car- 
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ried  them  to  the  ladies,  who  ate  them  in  a  most  genteel 
manner,  holding  the  shells  in  a  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  conveying  them  to  their  mouths  without  dropping 
any  juice  or  staining  their  toilets.  Then  they  drank 
the  liquid  with  a  pretty,  rapid  movement,  and  threw 
the  shell  into  the  sea. 

Undoubtedly  my  father  was  captivated  by  this  dis- 
tinguished act  of  eating  oysters  on  a  vessel  while  it 
was  under  sail.  He  thought  it  was  good  taste,  refined, 
superior,  and  approached  my  mother  and  sisters, 
saying: 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  should  offer  you  some 
oysters?" 

My  mother  hesitated  on  account  of  the  expense ;  but 
my  sisters  accepted  immediatley. 

My  mother  said,  in  a  querulous  tone: 

"I  am  afraid  they  will  not  agree  with  me.  Give 
some  to  the  children,  but  not  many,  as  the  oysters  will 
make  them  sick."  Then,  turning  toward  me,  she  re- 
marked :  "As  to  Joseph,  he  needs  none ;  it  is  best  not 
to  spoil  the  boy." 

I  remained  beside  my  mother  and  thought  her  very 
unjust.  I  followed  my  father  with  my  eyes  and  watched 
him  as  he  pompously  conducted  his  two  daughters  and 
his  son-in-law  toward  the  old  seaman. 

The  two  ladies  started  to  go,  and  my  father  indi- 
cated to  my  two  sisters  that  they  were  to  eat  the  oy- 
sters without  spilling  any  juice;  in  order  that  they 
might  understand  better  he  took  an  oyster,  and,  in  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  the  ladies,  poured  the  whole  liquid 
down  the  front  of  his  coat. 

Suddenly  my  father  appeared  to  become  uneasy,  he 
recoiled  a  few  steps,  regarded  his  family  fixedly,  then 
the  old  seaman,  and  quickly  returned  to  us.  He  seemed 
pale  and  his  eyes  had  a  singular  look.  He  said  to  my 
mother : 

"It  is  strange  how  that  man  opening  the  oysters  re- 
sembles Jules : 

Mother  asked : 

"What  Jules?" 

My  father  returned: 


"Why.  my  brother  Jules.  If  I  did  not  know  that  he 
had  a  good  position  in  America  I  should  believe  it  was 
he." 

My  mother  ejaculated  angrily: 

"You  are  a  lunatic!  You  know  very  well  that  it  is 
not  Jules.     Why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense?" 

But  father  said  persistently :  "Go  and  see  for  your- 
self, Clarisse ;  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  your 
opinion." 

She  arose  and  joined  her  two  daughters,  and  I  also 
went  and  looked  at  the  old  man.  He  was  dirty, 
wrinkled,  and  did  not  turn  his  attention  from  his  work. 

My  mother  returned,  and  I  saw  that  she  trembled. 
She  said,  very  quickly: 

"I  believe  it  is  he.  Go  and  pump  the  captain.  It  will 
be  prudent,  for  we  certainly  can  not  claim  this  worth- 
less fellow  as  our  relative." 

My  father  went  and  I  followed,  feeling  strangely  agi- 
tated. The  captain,  a  tall  man.  very  thin,  but  with  im- 
mense whiskers,  walked  the  bridge  with  an  important 
air,  as  if  he  were  commanding  an  India  mail  steamer. 
My  father  mounted  the  steps  with  ceremony,  and  spoke 
of  his  calling  with  compliments;  asked  him  of  the  im- 
portance of  Jersey,  its  inhabitants,  their  manners,  their 
dress,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  etc.  He  thought  the  cap- 
tain would,  perhaps,  speak  of  the  United  States  of 
America :  but  he  spoke  only  of  the  vessel  in  which  we 
were  sailing,  how  it  was  equipped,  etc. 

Finally  my  father  said  in  a  troubled  voice : 

"You  have  a  very  interesting  old  man  opening  ov- 
sters.    Do  you  know  any  particulars  of  this  good  man?" 

The  captain,  beginning  to  be  bored  by  the  conversa- 
tion, replied  carelessly: 

"He  is  an  old  French  vagabond  whom  I  found  in 
America  last  year.  He  has  relatives  in  Havre,  it  ap- 
pears, but  does  not  want  to  return  to  them,  as  he  owes 
them  some  money.  His  name  is  Jules — Jules  Dar- 
manche  or  Jules  Davranche,  it  is  immaterial  which. 
It  appears  that  he  was  well-to-do  at  one  time,  but  you 
see  yourself  that  he  is  much  reduced  at  present." 

My  father  turned  a  livid  hue,  his  eyes  grew  haggard, 
and,  in  an  inarticulate  voice,  he  said: 

"Ah !  yes,  very  true.  I  thank  you  very  much,  cap- 
tain." 

And  he  walked  away.  He  approached  my  mother, 
who  said  to  him  in  an  agitated  voice : 

"Sit  down;  did  you  find  out  anything?" 

He  sank  upon  the  seat  and  exclaimed : 

"It  is  he ! — it  is  he  !     What  are  we  to  do  now  ?" 

She  replied  quickly: 

"We  must  take  care  that  our  son-in-law  suspects 
nothing  of  this." 

My  father  seemed  paralyzed.     He  murmured: 

"What  a  catastrophe!" 

My  mother  ejaculated  furiously: 

"I  have  always  thought  it  would  amount  to  nothing, 
and  now  he  returns  in  this  state !  As  if  one  did  not 
know  how  deep  a  Davranche  could  sink!" 

And  my  father  passed  his  hand  across  his  face  as  if 
he  would  brush  away  mother's  renroaches. 

My  mother  exclaimed : 

"Give  money  to  Joseph  immediately  and  let  him  pay 
for  the  oysters.  But  he  is  not  to  recognize  that  man 
nor  to  say  anything  that  will  cause  him  to  be  recog- 
nized ;  and  let  us  go  to  another  part  of  the  ship,  where 
that  man  can  not  approach  us !" 

With  these  words  she  rose,  and  my  father  gave  me  a 
five-franc  piece. 

My  sisters  regarded  our  parents  with  a  surprised 
stare ;  and  I  said  the  sea  had  made  mamma  a  little  un- 
easy, and  departed  on  my  errand. 

I  asked  the  old  man : 

"How  much  do  we  owe  you  for  the  oysters,  sir?" 

I  so  longed  to  say:     "My  uncle!" 

He  replied : 

"Two  and  a  half  francs." 

I  gave  him  my  five-franc  piece  and  he  returned  me 
the   change. 

I  looked  at  his  hand,  a  poor,  wrinkled,  horny  hand, 
and  I  looked  into  his  face,  so  old  and  wrinkled  and 
filled  with  deepest  sadness,  and  I  said  to  myself: 

"This  is  my  uncle — papa's  brother — my  uncle  !" 

I  gave  him  ten  sous  as  a  pourboirc. 

He  thanked  me  profusely  and  said,  "God  bless  you, 
my  young  sir !"  in  the  tone  of  one  receiving  alms. 

My  sisters  looked  at  me,  amazed  at  my  generosity. 

When  I  returned  the  two  francs  to  my  father,  mother 
said,  in  a  surprised  voice : 

"Did  they  cost  three  francs?     That   is  impossible!" 

I  declared  in  a  firm  voice : 

"I  gave  ten  sous  as  pourboirc." 

My  mother  started  and  looked  at  me,  exclaiming: 

"You  are  crazy !  To  give  ten  sous  to  that  man — that 
wretch !" 

She  stopped,  looking  at  my  father,  who  pointed  to 
his  son-in-law. 

Before  us,  on  the  horizon,  as  if  growing  from  the 
sea,  a  violet  strip  was  visible. 

It  was  Jersey. 

We  returned  on  another  vessel,  in  order  not  to  en- 
counter him.  My  mother  could  not  conceal  her  uneasi- 
ness. 

I  never  saw  my  father's  brother  again. — Translated 
from  the  French  of  Guy  dc  Maupassant. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  never  become  r< 
to  the  British  occupation  of  the  Falkland  Isl. 
naval  base,  and  annually  lodges  an  official  pre 
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ENGLAND  AT  WAR, 


'Piccadilly"  Draws  Inspiration  from   News   Items   and  Ad- 
vertisements in  London  Newspapers. 


A  private  letter  from  Germany  recently  received  in 
England  by  some  devious  route  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  the  probable  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  women  of 
the  Fatherland.  The  effect,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
would  be  of  the  emancipatory  kind.  Women  were 
being  taught  to  do  a  hundred  things  that  had  always 
been  done  by  men,  and  they  would  of  course  do  them 
so  much  belter — being  women — that  they  would  easily 
make  good  their  foothold  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  nation.  Xaturally  we  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion if  the  women  of  England  will  benefit  similarly 
and  in  what  way  their  status  will  be  affected  by  the 
struggle. 

The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  incursion  of  women  into  male 
occupations  as  there  has  been  in  Germany,  where  we 
read  of  the  employment  of  women  in  chemical,  labora- 
tory, and  analytic  work,  for  which  one  would  suppose 
them  to  be  peculiarly  well  fitted.  In  England  there 
seem  to  have  been  large  shifts  of  the  women  workers 
from  one  trade  to  another,  but  it  is  always  to  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  femi- 
nine. For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  home  dress- 
making industry  has  been  practically  killed,  since  most 
women  are  now  buying  their  dresses  ready  made,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  military  clothing.  For  example,  a  London  dress- 
maker who  ordinarily  employs  about  a  hundred  women 
secured  a  contract  to  make  $8000  worth  of  flannel  belts 
and  set  her  whole  staff  to  work  upon  it  The  army 
needs  10,000  shirts  a  week,  and  these  were  made  by 
women  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  work.  New 
trades  are  also  being  started  for  women,  and  among 
them  the  making  of  memorial  wreaths,  surgical 
bandages,  slippers,  rugs,  and  baskets.  Women  are  also 
being  taught  to  make  boot  polish  and  the  simpler  forms 
of  woodware.  but  there  are  very  few  instances  where 
they  are  actually  invading  the  field  of  men.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  employ  women 
in  some  light  forms  of  agricultural  work,  such  as  fruit- 
growing, dairying,  and  bee-keeping,  but  these  are  ex- 
perimental and  exceptional.  There  is  also  a  proposal 
to  employ  women  as  street-car  conductors,  but  British 
conservatism  is  rather  inclined  to  frown  on  an  inno- 
vation that  has  been  a  distinct  success  in  Paris. 

Perhaps  one  finds  in  the  newspapers  the  best  of  all 
reflections  of  the  present  social  situation  in  England. 
A  news  item  of  half  a  dozen  lines,  an  advertisement 
of  two  or  three  lines,  may  derive  from  the  imagination 
an  eloquence  and  a  pathos  that  cling  to  the  memory. 
Here,  for  example,  are  three  announcements,  clipped 
at  random,  and  that  seem  to  epitomize  one  of  the  worst 
horrors  of  war  from  the  women's  point  of  view: 

DRUMMER  HERBERT  KIDD  (Reserve)  4th  Battln.  Middle- 
sex Regiment,  went  to  front  September.  Sister  Lillian 
anxious  for  news  or  address. — Smith-Good.  co.  Scott.  25. 
College-hill,  E.C. 

DUDMAX — Mrs.  Dudman,  15,  Spring  Vale,  Cumlour,  New- 
port, would  be  glad  of  news  of  Lance-Cpl.  T.  Dudman. 
7248  D.  Co.,   S.W.B,   missing  Oct.  31. 

REEVE,  7100  Pte.  H-.  2nd  Suffolk  Regt,  missing  since  Le 
Cateau.  His  mother  would  be  deeply  grateful  for  any 
news. — Write  Mrs.  H.  Reeve,  Belchamp  Otten,  Clare. 
Suffolk. 

The  German  war  office  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
refuses  to  transmit  a  list  of  prisoners,  and  the  letters 
that  prisoners  write  are  often  either  suppressed  or  mis- 
laid. Many  of  the  dead  are  never  found  or  can  not 
be  identified,  and  so  there  are  thousands  of  women 
hoping  against  hope  for  the  return  of  those  known  only 
to  the  casualty   lists  as   "missing.'' 

The  problem  of  the  employment  of  mutilated  sol- 
diers has  not  yet  become  acute,  but  it  will  be  a  serious 
one  as  soon  as  the  hospitals  begin  to  disgorge  their 
pitiful  contents.  Already  we  see  occasional  advertise- 
ments for  work,  as,  for  example,  the  request  of  the 
young  man  who  has  lost  "both  arms,"'  but  who  is 
"honest  and  reliable."  One  wonders  drearily  what 
work  there  can  be  for  a  young  man  with  no  arms,  how- 
ever honest  and  reliable  he  may  be.  And  there  will  be 
thousands  of  such.  The  medical  authorities  are  not 
doing  much  talking,  but  we  find  an  occasional  news 
item  relating  to  the  insane — and  there  is  a  special  hos- 
pital for  soldiers  who  have  become  insane — and  to  the 
blind.  The  blind  are  the  most  tragical  of  all,  and  no 
(lie  has  yet  computed  their  number.  Here  is  an  ad- 
vertisement that  is  making  its  appearance  with  increas- 
ing frequency: 

Funds  are  required  for  the  men  returning  from  the  Sront 
medically  unfit  for  active  service  during  their  convalescence. 
and  others  permanently  invalided.  An  employment  register 
has  been  opened  to  enable  these  men  to  obtain  work  in  their 
various   trades. 

Manufacturers  and  others  are  invited  to  register  their  re- 
quirements,   thus    avoiding    applications    from    unskilled    labor. 

A  favorite  occupation  of  women  is  the  writing  of 
letters  to  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  The  war  office  is 
always  ready  to  furnish  the  names  of  friendless  men 
or  •.{  men  whose  friends  are  not  of  the  letter-writing 
kind.  Such  men  are  then  said  to  be  "adopted."  and 
their  foster  parents  write  to  them  two  or  three  times  a 
vt   ek  and  send  them  regularly  small  parcels  of  choco- 

tobacco,  paper  and  pencils,  or  articles  of  clothing. 

enterprising  warrior,  so  far  unadopted,  advertised 
r  correspondents  and  received  over  a  thousand  letters 


in  reply,  while  the  parcels  were  so  numerous  as  to  sug- 
gest a  breakdown  of  the  commissariat  department  if 
the  practice  of  advertising  for  correspondents  should 
spread  throughout  the  ranks. 

There  are  occasional  touches  of  humor  in  these  little 
news  paragraphs.  The  editor  of  a  London  newspaper 
received  a  humorous  letter  from  a  soldier  at  the  front 
and  the  censor  had  added  the  following  footnote :  "The 
censor  passes  this  letter,  but  hopes  that  the  editor  will 
I  find  a  safe  place  to  put  the  writer  when  he  returns  to 
'his  native  town."  The  censor  often  adds  notes  of  this 
kind,  and  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  might  better 
employ  his  time  in  communicating  a  little  real  news  to 
the   public.  Piccadilly. 

Loxdox,  April  3,  1915. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


General  Roger  A.  Pryor,  who  was  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  firing  the  first  shot  in  the  Civil  War  and  re- 
fused that  "immortality,"  now  lives  in  New  York  City, 
a  hale  and  active  citizen,  although  eighty-seven  years 
of  age.  General  Pryor,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1828,  was  member  in  turn  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  Confederate  Congress,  and  general  in  the 
Confederate  army..  He  was  captured  as  a  spy  and 
saved  from  death  only  through  the  intervention  of  Lin- 
coln. 

After  fifteen  years  of  devoted  labor  Professor  A.  A. 
Micheison,  the  first  American  to  be  awarded  the  Xobel 
Prize  in  science,  has  perfected  a  diffraction  grating  for 
analyzing  light.  He  has  been  at  the  LTniversity  of  Chi- 
cago for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now  devising  a 
new  form  of  seismograph,  which  will  probably  be  in- 
stalled for  use  by  the  departments  of  geology  and  geog- 
raphy. He  has  also  devised  the  echelon  spectroscope, 
with  its  power  to  resolve  light  into  its  constituent  vibra- 
tions, and  his  recent  investigations  at  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory with  reference  to  the  rigidity  of  the  earth  have 


Gertrude  Atherion.  author  of  "Before  the  Gringo  Cotnc." 
Frederick  A.  Stokes   Company. 

furnished  a  scientific  proof  that  the  earth  resists  the 
tidal  forces  of  the  moon  and  sun  about  as  it  would  if 
the  earth  were  made  of  solid  steel. 

King  Haakon  of  Xorway  is  said  to  have  easily  as- 
sumed the  free  and  cordial  manners  of  the  Scandi- 
navian kings.  He  shakes  hands  with  the  clergy  at 
church,  speaks  oftenest  of  Queen  Maud  simply  as  "my 
wife,"  and  does  not  scorn  to  walk  down  Karl  Johans 
Garden  at  Christiania  quite  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  His 
court  is  extremely  simple  in  its  arrangements.  His 
military  household  is  appointed  by  the  government  for 
short  fixed  terms,  and  dignitaries  no  longer  wear  uni- 
forms. 

Ernest  William  Brown,  who  has  been  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain 
in  recognition  of  his  remarkable  work  on  lunar  tables, 
has  been  professor  of  mathematics  at  Yale  University 
since  1907.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
England,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
other  scientific  bodies.  He  has  written  many  papers 
on  the  lunar  theory7  and  on  celestial  and  general  me- 
chanics. He  is  also  associate  editor  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Journal.  A  mechanical  feature  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  new  tables  is  the  fact  that  they  must  be 
printed  on  paper  which  can  be  guaranteed  to  last  for 
at  least  two  hundred  years. 

Major-General  William  R.  Robertson,  the  new  chief 
of  the  British  general  staff  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
has  had  a  remarkable  career.  Born  of  a  Lincolnshire 
family  in  1860.  he  enlisted  in  the  Sixteenth  Lancers  and 
served  several  years  as  a  trooper  and  non-commissioned 
officer  before  he  was  promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy 
in  the  Third  Dragoon  Guards.  He  joined  this  regi- 
ment in  India,  and  one  of  his  first  experiences  as  an 
officer  was  the  picturesque  and  splendid  cavalry  con- 
centration of  Muridki  Camp,  near  Lahore,  in  January, 
1889.  at  which  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  elder  brother  of  his  majesty  King  George,  reviewed 
sixteen  regiments  of  British  and  Indian  horse. 


The  Fight  of  Paso  del  Mar. 
Gusty  and  raw  was  the  morning; 

A  fog  hung  over  the  seas, 
And   its  gray   skirts,   rolling  inland. 

Were  torn  by  the  mountain-trees. 
Xo  sound  was  heard  but  the  dashing 

Of  waves  on  the  sandy  bar. 
When  Pablo  of  San  Diego 

Rode   down  to   the  Paso  del   Mar. 

The  pescador,  out  in  his  shallop. 

Gathering  his  harvest  so  wide. 
Sees  the  dim  bulk  of  the  headland 

Loom  over  the  waste  of  the  tide : 
He  sees,  like  a  white  thread,  the  pathway 

Wind  round  on  the  terrible  wall, 
Where  the  faint,  moving  speck  of  the  rider 

Seems  hovering  close  to  its  fall ! 

Stout  Pablo  of  San  Diego 

Rode  down  from  the  hills  behind  ; 
With  the  bells  on  his  gray  mule  tinkling. 

He  sang  through  the  fog  and  wind. 
L'nder  his  thick,  twisted  eyebrows 

Twinkled  his  eye  like  a  star, 
And  fiercer  he  sang  as  the  sea-winds 

Drove  cold  on  the  Paso  del  Mar. 

Xow  Bernal,  the  herdsman  of  Corral. 

Had  traveled  the  shore  since  dawn, 
Leaving  the  ranches  behind  him : 

Good  reason  had  he  to  be  gone ! 
The  blood  was  still  red  on  his  dagger. 

The  fury  was  hot  in  his  brain. 
And  the  chill,   driving  scud  of  the  breakers 

Beat  thick  on  his  forehead  in  vain. 

With  his  blanket  wrapped  gloomily  round  him. 

He  mounted  the  dizzying  road. 
And  the  chasms  and  steeps  of  the  headland 

Were  slippery  and  wet  as  he  trode. 
Wild  swept  the  wind  of  the  ocean, 

Rolling  the   fog  from  afar. 
When  near  home  a  mule-bell  came  tinkling, 

Midway  on  the  Paso  del  Mar. 

"Back !"    shouted    Bernal    full    fiercely, 

And  "Back  !"  shouted  Pablo  in  wrath. 
As  his  mule  halted,   startled  and  shrinking. 

On  the  perilous  line  of  the  path. 
The  roar  of  devouring  surges 

Came  up  from  the  breakers'  hoarse  war : 
And  "Back  or  you  perish  !"   cried   Bernal ; 

"I  turn  not  on  Paso  del  Mar !" 

The  gray  mule  stood  firm  as  the  headland ; 

He   clutched   at   the  jingling  rein, 
When  Pablo  rose  up  in  his  saddle 

And  smote  till  he  dropped  it  again. 
A  wild  oath  of  passion  swore  Bernal. 

And  brandished  his  dagger  still  red : 
Wnile  fiercely  stout  Pablo  leaned  forward. 

And  fought  o'er  his  trusty  mule's  head. 

They  fought  till  the  black  wall  below  them 

Shone  red  through  the  misty  blast. 
Stout   Pablo    then    struck,   leaning   farther. 

The  broad  breast  of  Bernal  at  last ; 
And,   frenzied  with  pain,   the  swart  herdsman 

Closed  round   him  with  terrible  clasp. 
And  jerked  him.  despite  of  his  struggles, 

Down  from  the  mule  in  his  grasp. 

They  grappled  with  desperate  madness 

On  the  slippery  edge  of  the  wall ; 
They  swayed  on  the  brink,  and  together 

Reeled  out  to  the  rush  of  the  fall ! 
A  cry  of  the  wildest  death-anguish 

Rang   faint  through   tie  mist   afar. 
And  the  riderless  mule  went  homeward 

From  the  fight  of  the  Paso  del  Mar! 

^ — Bayard  Taylor. 

Alone. 

Since  she  went  home 
Longer  the  evening  shadows  linger  here. 
The  Winter  days  fill  so  much  of  the  year. 
And  even  Summer  winds  are  chill  and  drear 

Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home 
The  robin's   note  has  touched  a  minor  strain. 
The  old  glad  songs  breathe  a  sad  refrain, 
And  laughter  sobs  with  hidden,  bitter  pain 

Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home 
How  still  the  empty  rooms  her  presence  blessed! 
Untouched  the  pillow  that  her  dear  head  pressed. 
My  lonely  heart  hath  nowhere  for  its  rest 

Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home 
The  long,  long  days  have  crept  away  like  years. 
The  sunlight  has  been  dimmed  with  doubts  and  fears. 
And  the  dark  nights  have  rained  in  lonely  tears. 

Since  she  went  home. 

— Robert  J.  Burdettc. 


Mater  Triumphans. 
Son  of  my  woman's  body,  you  go  to  the  drum  and  fife. 
To  taste  the  color  of  love  and  the  other  side  of  life — 
From  out  of  the  dainty  the  rude,  the  strong  from  out  of  the 
frail,  : 

Eternally  through  the  ages  from"  the  female  comes  the  male. 

The  ten  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  shell-like  nail  on  each. 
The   eyes  blind   as   gems   and  the   tongue   attempting   speech; 
Impotent   hands   in   my  bosom,    and  yet  they   shall    wield   the 

sword ! 
Drugged    with    slumber   and    milk,    you    wait    the    day    o  f    the 

Lord. 

Infant  bridegroom,  uncrowned  king,  unanointed  priest. 
Soldier,  lover,   explorer,  I  see  you  nozzle  the  breast. 
You  that  grope  in  my  bosom  shall  load  the  ladies  with  rin^ 
You  that  came  forth  through  the  doors  shall  burst  the  doo 
of  kings.  — Robert  Louis  Stevensc 


™ 


Sulphur-mining  in  the  Canary  Islands  has  been 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  encountered 
a  little  below  the  surface. 
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IN  A  MOMENT  OF  TIME. 


Reginald  Wright  Kauffman  Describes  What  He  Saw  on  the 
Belgian  Bread  Line. 


Reginald  Wright  Kauffman  has  pictured  present  con- 
ditions in  Belgium  as  he  has  seen  them,  told  of  his  war- 
time experiences,  and  made  his  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
and  generosity  of  the  American  people  in  his  recently 
published  book,  "In  a  Moment  of  Time:  Things  Seen 
on  the  Bread-Line  of  Belgium."  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  volume  are  to  be  given  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund.     His  dedication  reads: 

To  the  women  and  children  of  Belgium  ;  to  their  aged  and 
infirm ;  to  those  kindly,  peaceable,  courageous  folk,  those 
thousands  who,  "in  a  moment  of  time,"  have  been  robbed  of 
husbands,  sons,  and  lovers ;  who  have  been  tortured,  violated ; 
who  have  lost  their  homes  and  means  of  livelihood ;  who 
today  face  starvation  because  their  protectors  scorned  tempta- 
tion and  set  honor  above  life;  to  them  and  to  all  those  Ameri- 
cans who   are  helping  them  in  their  dark  hour  of  need. 

Of  his  own  views  on  Belgium's  plight  and  of  his 
sources  of  information  Mr.  Kauffman  says  in  his 
preface : 

As  for  my  own  attitude  toward  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  present  war,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  though  the  first  of 
August,  1914,  found  me  a  neutral,  I  soon  became  but  a  par- 
tial neutral,  and  what  I  subsequently  saw  of  the  things  done 
to  inoffensive  Belgian  burghers  and  villagers  left  me,  if  a 
neutral,  a  very  partial  one  indeed.  I  can  not  do  better  than 
quote  Mr.  Powell:  "I  am  pro-Belgian;  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  anything  else."  Frankly,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have 
written.  I  have  not  told  all  that  I  saw  or  heard,  but  I  have 
suppressed  nothing  that  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Germans, 
nothing  that  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Belgians.  Several 
oi  the  incidents  narrated  came  to  me  second-hand,  but  I  have 
set  down  nothing  that  did  not  have  plentiful  corroboration, 
and  I  have  repeated  nothing  that  did  not  come  from  reliable 
sources   and  persons   of   authority. 

Many  Americans  have  known  and  loved  Belgium 
as  a  veritable  land  of  sunshine,  Mr.  Kauffman  among 
them,  and  he  writes  of  the  country's  charm  before  the 
days  of  devastation : 

Their  are  some  children  born  with  the  muscles  of  their 
brows  so  formed  that  they  can  not  frown  :  Belgium  was  one 
of  these  children.  Here  and  there  comes  a  bit  of  gently  rolling 
country :  behind  Namur  lies  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  whence 
Sir  Walter's  "Wild  Boar"  took  his  sobriquet ;  but  the  bil- 
lows of  that  rolling  country  were  as  smiles  passing  over  the 
earth's  face,  and  wherever  the  Ardennes  threatened  a  grim 
wildness,  dead-and-gone  Belgians  had  planted  a  pretty  six- 
teenth-century chateau  to  laugh  the  threat  away.  All  the  rest 
of  the  land  is  flat ;  it  is  a  chessboard  on  which  the  squares 
were  green  fields,  or  immaculate  villages,  and  the  dividing 
lines  hedges,  or  canals,  or  long,  straight,  white  roads  bordered 
by  twin  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars  that  converged  at  the 
vanishing  point.  Louvain  was  only  eighty-two  feet  above 
sea  level,  Bruges  is  scarcely  thirty.  Belgium  was  topographic- 
ally impeded  from  frowning,  and  she  loved  the  inhibition. 

The  people  themselves  were  sunshine-folk.  Not  fair- 
weather  friends  in  the  sense  of  the  proverbial  expression — 
loyal  friends  for  all  weathers,  the  Belgians  I  knew — but  folk 
that  had  sunshine  coursing  through  their  veins,  and  could 
not  get  rid  of  it  without  bleeding  to  death.  They  have  bled 
enough  -now  ;   but  then 

You  were  warmed  by  it  the  moment  you  landed  in  Belgium. 
The  douaniers  winked  at  a  few  extra  cigars  ;  the  State  Rail- 
ways took  you  over  a  system  innocent  of  that  melancholy 
contrivance  elsewhere  known  as  a  first-class  carriage;  the 
country-folk  smiled  at  you  as  you  passed  among  their  smiling 
fields;  the  cities  beamed  on  you  from  Gothic  spire  and  Flem- 
ish   tavern.    .    .    . 

And  this  sunny  Belgium,  whose  children  were  peace- 
loving,  industrious,  and  honorable,  trusted  to  the  pro- 
tection and  honor  of  those  "states  that  shook  their  fists 
at  one  another  across  that  serene  head."  Says  Mr. 
Kauffman : 

I  used  to  ask  Belgians  about  their  country's  position  in 
case  of  a  European  conflict;  many  sorts  of  questions  of  every 
sort  of  people.     I  received  only  one  sort  of  answer: 

"They  have  given  their  promise  to  respect  our  neutrality. 
The\-,  themselves,  jointly,  imposed  neutrality  upon  us.  That 
Belgium  should  be  overrun  or  invaded,  that  Belgium  should 
be  involved  in  any  European  war  which  could  occur — it  is 
quite   impossible.      We   have   the   word   of   all    of   them." 

That  was  it,  and  they  said  it  with  a  kindly  smile  for  my 
absurd,  my  preposterous,  forebodings:  the  statesman  and  the 
peasant,  the  rich  merchant  of  Antwerp  and  the  small  farmer 
of   West    Flanders.      What   I    suggested    simply   could    not   be. 

Especially  did  the  people  trust  Germany.  One  found  it  so 
everywhere.     A   cabinet  minister  said  to   me  : 

!  "Germany  has  promised  to  respect  our  neutrality,  and  Ger- 
many does  not  break  her  word.  The  Germans  are  not  liars." 
Said  a  business  man  of  Antwerp  : 
"Belgium's  commercial  relations  with  Germany  are  of  the 
closest  and  most  friendly  sort.  There  are  hundreds  of  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  whom  Belgium  has  made  rich.  We  do  all 
that  we  can  to  attract  German  capital,  and,  in  return,  Belgian 
money  pours  into  Germany  ;  Germany  is  grateful." 

"Germany,"  declared  an  Hainaut  peasant — "Germany  is  Bel- 
gium's big  brother." 

Here  is  Ostend  as  it  was — the  city  of  pleasure,  "one 
of  the  six  gayest  and  most  fashionable  seaside  resorts 
■    in  the  world*1: 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock  at  night 
'     the  broad  beach  is  alive  with  laughing  men  and  pretty  women 
in   those   scanty   bathing   suits   that   inevitably    accompany    the 
•    modesty   of   bathing   machines.      The    Digue,    that   great   stone 
dyke,   often   thirty-five   feet  wide,   which    runs  along  the  three 
miles   of  coast   to   Mariakirke,    is   lined   with   grandiose   hotels 
1     and   flamboyant   private    villas,    and    is    packed    by    idlers   who 
have  come   here   to   spend   money   accumulated   in   every   coin- 
age of  the  two  hemispheres.     Military  bands  are  playing  Vien- 
'    nese    waltzes ;    love    is    being    made    in    ten    languages.      Six 
,    thousand    persons    are    seated    in    the    Kursaal's    concert-hall, 
six  hundred  are  dancing  in  its  ballroom  ;  to  its  gaming  salon 
have   come   gamblers    from    over   three-quarters    of   the    earth. 
I     And   all  the   while   the   sturdy   little   trains   are   steaming   into 
!     the    Station    d'Ostendville,    and    the    sturdy    little    boats    are 
1    chugging  up  to  Ostende-quai.  disgorging  more  bathers,   lovers, 
dancers,  gamesters :   belles   of  the    Paris  boulevards,   beaux  of 
Unter    den    Linden    and    the    Ringstrasse,    brokers    from    Wall 
'    Street,   invalids   from   St.    Petersburg,   card   sharps    from   Lon- 
don. 


Still  overcrowded,  though  not  with  merrymakers,  Os- 
tend the  garish  has  become  a  city  of  Dreadful  Night. 
On  Mr.  Kauffman's  last  visit  to  it  he  found  it  less 
familiar  than  when  he  visited  it  for  the  first  time,  for 
then  he  knew  it  from  pictures,  but  now  everything  had 
so  changed  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  Here  is  the  con- 
trasting picture: 

...    It  was  a   nightmare-town. 

Picture  to  yourself  Atlantic  City  in  midseason — its  gaiety 
stopped  as  by  a  single  shot ;  its  visitors  fled  in  fright ;  its  ac- 
customed life  brought  to  a  standstill,  sudden  and  complete. 
Imagine  the  bulk  of  its  male  citizens,  as  its  music  ceased  in 
the  middle  of  a  bar,  whisked  away  to  battle.  Imagine  mili- 
tary rule  then  as  suddenly  substituted  for  civil  law — the  banks 
closed ;  food  prices  mounting ;  the  electric  cars  with  women 
conductors,  and  old  men  in  the  drivers'  places;  no  boats  in 
the  inlet ;  no  rolling-chairs,  no  ponies,  no  bathers  in  view ; 
the  hotels  shut  tight;  sentinels  at  the  corners;  Philadelphia 
captured  by  an  advancing  army  ;  Camden  occupied  ;  a  wing  of 
the  invaders  creeping  upon  Manhattan ;  a  line  of  flaming 
battle  all  along  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  to  the  New  York 
State  line  ;  and  the  hostile  forces,  with  death  in  their  hands, 
coming  nearer — nearer — over  the  fiatlands,  perhaps  through 
the  water,  now  and  then  visibly  through  the  crowds  of  the 
air. 

Pour  into  that  Atlantic  City,  thus  disorganized,  stunned, 
panic-smitten,  three  times  its  accustomed  population,  in  the 
shape  of  all  the  country-folk  from  the  Delaware  River  on  the 
west  and  from  all  the  nearby  towns  to  the  south  and  north. 
Fill  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  with  them ;  fill  the 
Reading  Railway  station ;  crowd  them  along  all  the  pave- 
ments of  all  the  streets,  up  the  Boardwalk  and  down ;  toss 
them  on  to  the  beach — women,  children,  and  old  men,  some 
wounded,  more  ill,  all  robbed  of  their  material  possessions, 
and  many  of  them  robbed  of  the  lives  of  those  they  loved 
best  on  earth. 

Do  this,  and  you  have  Ostend  as  I  saw  it. 

It  was  a  town  of  wandering  and  frightened  ghosts,  unable 
to  give  any  reason  for  the  start  of  that  horror  which  had 
overtaken  them — a  town  full  of  those  who  mourned  their 
dead  and  themselves  expected  at  any  hour  to  die. 

The  Belgian  patriotism  is  a  marvelous  thing.  Pros- 
trated by  the  horrible  disturbances  of  war,  the  Belgian 
people  are  still  loyal  to  their  country  and  their  king. 
Mr.  Kauffman  found  the  fugitives  everywhere,  having 
lost  all  they  had  to  lose,  thinking  and  speaking  of  the 
country's  welfare  before  their  own,  and  bearing  their 
fate  with  pitiful  resignation.     At  Ostend  only  once,  he 


Illustration   from    "A   History    of   Travel   in   America,"   by 
Seymour  Dunbar.      The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

says,  did  he  hear  any  different  note — this  from  an  octo- 
genarian who  had  been  left  starving  and  penniless: 

"Where  is  the  Belgian  cottager's  quarrel  with  the  cottager 
of  Germany  ?"  he  cried.  "Does  it  matter  to  us  whether 
Russia  and  Servia  killed  that  Austrian  grand  duke,  or  only 
Servia  alone.  Are  our  crops  any  better  or  any  surer  because 
Germany  gains  a  seaport  or  France  takes  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine? Not  a  bit;  but,  just  as  if  it  mattered  everything,  we 
must  die  for  it !" 

Later,  some  such  feeling  I  found  in  every  one  of  them : 
they  must  die  for  it ;  and  yet  they  were  dying  without  any 
more  complaint  than  can  be  put  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
questions — some  in  stolid  hatred;  some  stoically;  many  with 
gladness.  In  their  own  disillusioned  way,  even  the  bitterest 
were  splendidly  loyal.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that,  among 
all  those  hundreds  of  the  dispossessed  and  fugitive,  there  was 
not  one  sound-bodied  man  of  fighting  age:  those  were  all  at 
the   war. 

Women  and  children  and  old  men — every  road  leading  away 
from  the  German  advance  must  have  been  stained  with  their 
blood.  I  walked  with  a  tottering  woman  of  twenty-five  whose 
husband  had  been  called  to  the  colors  and  killed  in  the  first 
day's  fighting  about  Liege.  She  had  with  her  a  son  of  five, 
who  was  staggering  under  the  weight  of  his  eighteen-months- 
old  sister;  another  sister  carried  a  basket  as  large  as  herself, 
and  the  mother  had  in  her  arms  an  infant  that  she  vowed  had 
been  born  to  her  on  the  roadside  only  thirty-six  hours  be- 
fore. 

"Have  you  no  relatives  ?"  I  asked  her. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No    friends?" 

"They  are  dead  or  lost  since  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"Then  what  will  you  do  ?"  I  helplessly  urged  her. 

She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"What  the  good  God  wishes,"  she  said. 

In  regard  to  the  many  tales  of  wanton  plundering 
and  outrages  in  Belgium,  tales  over  which  doubt  and 
credence  still  hesitate  so  unbelievably  vile  do  they  seem, 
Mr.  Kauffman  remarks : 

Only  two  arguments  are  left,  and  these  are  as  mutually 
contradictor}'  as  their  predecessors.  They  arc  that  there  were 
perhaps  "a  few  isolated  cases  of  green  German  soldiers  who 
got  out  of  hand  and  ran  amuck  at  the  start  of  the  war," 
and  that  the  Belgian  testimony  of  unwarranted  outrages,  of 
rape  and  murder,  is  a  pack  of  lies.  But  the  German  horrors 
in  Belgium  can  not  be  convincingly  interpreted  as  the  result 
of  "green  soldiers"  getting  "out  of  hand" ;  although  such 
cases  are  indeed  common  to  every  war,  unavoidable  in  every 
war — although  they  constitute  one  of  the  deep  damnations 
of  war  itself — here  in  Belgium  we  have  as  the  offender  an 
invading  army  which  has  in  almost  every  other  respect  made 
good  its  long  boast  of  the  utmost  in  efficiency,  of  discipline 
down  to  the  minutest  detail ;  and  yet  this  army  commits  con- 
tinuous outrages,  not  only  after  the  opening  battles,  but 
throughout  three  months  of  warfare.     Li^s?     Some  of  course 


there  are — even  there  is  some  epidemic  of  lying.  But  are 
we  to  assume  that  the  entire  population  is  infected ;  that 
hundreds  of  voluntary  witnesses,  unknown  to  one  another 
and  unacquainted  with  one  another's  testimony,  could  cor- 
roborate one  another  by  mere  coincidence — that,  in  brief,  the 
whole   Belgian  race  is  a  race  of  inspired  liars? 

Further  evidence  is  stated: 

Nobody  that  has  passed  through  a  looted  Belgian  town  has 
failed  to  see  chalked  on  certain  rare  doors  some  such  phrase 
as  "These  people  are  friendly;  do  not  plunder";  the  passing 
German  officers,  if  indeed  they  themselves  did  not  cause  it 
to  be  written,  must  either  have  seen  it  or  been  criminally 
negligent;   does  it,   or  does  it  not,   imply  that  plundering  was 

;  going  on?     Remember  that   chalked  phrase,  and  then  remem- 
ber  that  it  was  the  great  Bismarck  himself  who  said: 

"Above  all,  you  must  inflict  on  the  inhabitants  of  invaded 
towns   the   maximum   of   suffering,    so   that   they  may  become 

|  sick   of    the    struggle    and    may    bring    pressure    to    bear   upon 

j  their  government  to  discontinue  it.  You  must  leave  the 
people  through  whose  land  you  march  only  their  eyes  to  weep 

!  with." 

Mr.  Kauffman  agrees  that  many  hundreds  of  the 
;  stories  of  rape  were  probably  false  and  that  repetition 
j  has  resulted  in  some  exaggeration,  but,  he  says : 

The  Belgian   commission   has   authenticated   many   cases  be- 
yond   all   shadow    of   doubt,    and   to   these   have   been   added 
,  scores  of  equally  unimpeachable  instances  gathered  by  reputable 
|  war  correspondents.     There  are  the  stories  told  to  nurses  in 
faltering  syllables  by  young  girls,  whose  relatives,  having  been 
i  murdered,    could   not   have   put   the    words    into   their   mouths, 
I  and  whose  previous  upbringing  precluded  the  theory-  that  they 
j  could  have  learned  in  any  way  save  that  at  which  they  hinted 
|  some    of    the    deeds    done    to    them.      Not    infrequently    these 
|  deeds    were    of    a    sort    of   which    only   alienists    and    madmen 
j  have    a    real    knowledge.      I    know    something   of   the    Belgian 
i  people,  and  I  know  that  the  details  of  the  stories  to  which   I 
j  refer    would    never   have    been    known    to    their    narrators — in 
!  some    instances    children    of    ten    or    twelve — had    these    nar- 
rators   not    been    the    victims    of    the    crimes    that    they    de- 
scribed. 

Stories  of  these  and  other  crimes  and  cruelties  are 
quoted  in  Mr.  Kauffman's  evidence,  which  he  gathered 
among  the  sufferers  and  through  eyewitnesses.  There 
is  no  need  to  quote  the  tales  here,  we  have  already 
heard  so  many  instances  detailed.  Even  our  author 
states : 

To  repeat  every  convincing  tale  that  was  told  me  would 
be  to  make  a  book  far  larger  than  this  book  may  be ;  it 
would  be  the  narrative  of  some  details  that  may  better  be 
left — and  can  safely  be  left — to  the  discriminating  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader;  it  would  be  to  pile  horror  upon  horror 
.  until  my  audience  was  sated  beyond  any  response  to  Belgium's 
[  needs.      My   task  is,   therefore,   largely  one   of  selection. 

Mr.  Kauffman  was  at  Antwerp  during  the  siege  of 
that  city  and  tells  his  experiences.  Here  is  a  bit  of 
his  observation: 

The   heat   blistered   our   faces,   singed   our  hair;    the   tumult 
of  the  flames  was  like  the  breakers  on  a  rocky  coast,  and  the 
,  noise  of  the  explosions  deafened.      Every  little  while  a  house 
that,    a   moment   since,    stood   intact   would,    as    if   of   its    own 
,   volition,    belch    forth    a    sheet    of    fire ;    an    instant    later    its 
neighbor  would  collapse  amid  a  hail  of  stones  and  a  throat- 
filling  cloud   of  mortar.      Parties   of  squealing  women  and   ol 
I  men  shouting  and  sweating  plunged  through  the  incandescent 
|  mist,    their    heads    low,    their    hands    before    their    blackened 
j  faces.      Under   the   choking   scent   of  burning   wood   and   pow- 
i  der,   the  superheated  atmosphere  held,  now  and  again,  another 
|  odor,   which   sickened:   the  odor  of  human  flesh   frying  in  its 
own   fat.     For  interminable  moments  the  soot  would  blind  us 
and  the  noise  stupefy ;  we  helpless  onlookers  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  one  another :  each  soul  seemed  alone  in  a  universal 
and  cataclysmic  Hell.    .    .    . 

And  again : 

I  think  that  if  anybody  had  been  so  silly  as  to  tell  these 
men  that  the  race  had  progressed  since  it  was  apes,  they 
would  have  died  of  laughter  at  his  preposterous  supposition. 
Women  became  sick  from  the  throat-biting  stench  of  the 
exploding  shells  ;  some  of  them  lay  in  the  doorways,  wrapping 
their  skirts  about  their  heads  to  lesson  by  some  smallest 
fraction  that  insufferable  uproar.  One  man,  apparently  quite 
resolute  of  heart,  lost  all  control  of  his  legs ;  we  read  of 
people's  knees  knocking  together  in  fright :  this  man  seemed 
less  afraid  than  most,  but  his  muscles  ceased  to  function, 
and  his  knees  so  beat  together  that  he  collapsed.  In  front 
of  me,  another  man's  head  leapt  from  his  shoulders ;  for  an 
instant  his  trunk  stood  erect,  from  the  stump  that  was  his 
throat  a  red  fountain  spurting  upward,  then  the  decapitated 
body  crumbled  grotesquely  to  the  street.  I  bent  stupidly  to- 
ward it,  but  a  woman  behind  me  urged  me  on ;  slipping, 
nevertheless,  she  sought  with  a  careless  kick,  to  shove  the 
corpse  out  of  her  way;  its  hand  seemed  to  wave  at  her  de- 
risively. An  instant  later,  as  a  shell  descended,  she  sank 
on  her  knees  to  pray.    .    .    . 

And  now,  Mr.  Kauffman  tells  us — what  we  already 
know,  but  what  he  feels  that  we  should  give  more 
thought  to: 

Belgium  is  starving.  She  is  starving,  in  spite  of  all  that 
England,  herself  staggering  under  the  heaviest  native  burden 
in  her  history,  can  nobly  do  for  her.  She  is  starving  in 
spite  of  such  help  as  France,  herself  in  a  death  struggle  with 
an  invading  army,  is  marvelously  rendering.  She  is  starving 
in  spite  of  those  endeavors  which  Germany,  now  that  the  first 
madness  of  battle  has  passed,  is  making  to  repair  something 
of  the  ruin  which  she  herself  inflicted.  These  nations  are  at 
war  ;  their  most  is  hopelessly  inadequate.     Belgium  is  starving. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject  he  tells  us  some- 
thin*  of  what  England  is  doing  and  something  of  what 
America  has  already  done,  but  he  also  points  out  how 
much  more  we  must  do  if  our  help  is  to  be  complete. 
He  tells  us  that  our  poverty  here  in  our  cities  is  a 
mere  shadow  of  the  horrors  in  Belgium,  in  degree  as 
well  as  extent. 

Mr.  Kauffman  has  been  accused  of  some  hysteria 
in  reporting  his  investigations  of  abuses  in  his  own 
country,  but  his  present  volume  is  remarkable  for  the 
judgment  and  calmness  displayed.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
book,  but  it  is  one  that  should  be  widely  read. 

Ix  a  Moment  of  Time.  By  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 
man.    New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1. 


Wherever  required,  Xew  Zealand  establish*:  - 
for  the  Maori  children.     In  1912  there  were  10 
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The  Harbor. 

Twenty  years  ago  such  a  story  as  this  could 
hardly  have  come  from  the  mental  soil  of 
America  without  denunciation  as  almost  an  act 
of  treason  to  the  popular  ideals.  Today  its 
theme  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  a  common- 
place, although  its  literary  merits,  the  easy 
grace  of  its  telling,  its  scope,  and  its  general 
competence  must  give  to  it  a  position  head 
and  shoulders  over  most  if  not  all  of  its  com- 
petitors. 

The  story  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy. It  begins  with  the  youthful  Billy's  first 
impressions  of  the  harbor,  a  Xew  York  har- 
bor, and  of  his  father's  warehouse,  where  the 


that  he  should  study  the  harbor  which  al- 
ways forms  the  background  of  his  mental  life 
and  draw  inspiration  from  its  vast  energies, 
its  titanic  enterprises,  and  the  wealth  that  it 
represents.  And  so  he  becomes  distinguished 
in  his  way  for  his  articles  on  our  "captains 
of  industry,"  and  he  seems  destined  to  the 
usual  jackal  career  of  those  who  tell  the 
world  about  the  real  bigness  of  big  men. 

And  then  comes  the  slow  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  harbor  represents  human  life  as 
well  as  money,  that  it  contains  thousands  of 
men  who  do  the  most  strenuous  labor  in  ex- 
change for  a  pittance,  and  that  the  stokeholds 
of  the  steamers  are  filled  with  veritable  slaves 
who  work  until  they  drop  and  are  then  kicked 
aside  as  carrion.  Billy  is  slowly  searching 
for  his  own  soul  and  groping  in  darkness  un- 
til he  finds  it.  He  finds  that  his  centre  of 
gravity  is  shifting  and  that  never  until  now 
has  he  seen  the  real  things  of  which  the  har- 
bor consists.  It  has  become  something  hor- 
rible and  portentous,  a  monster  that  devours 
lives,  coins  flesh  into  dollars. 


Ernest   Poole,    author   of    "The   Harbor." 
The  Macmillan    Company. 


unloading  ships  form  a  sort  of  link  with  the 
romance  of  the  great  fabled  lands  beyond  the 
sea.  But  there  are  also  ugly  things  in  the 
harbor,  violence  and  lawlessness  and  vice,  and 
these,  too,  are  stamped  indelibly  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  the  boy.  Presently  Billy  goes 
through  school  and  college,  and  then,  deter- 
mining to  become  a  writer,  he  goes  for  his 
apprenticeship  to  Paris  and  there  meets  again 
his  old  college  friend,  Joe  Kramer,  who  has 
blossomed  out  into  a  red  flag  revolutionist 
and  is  doing  mysterious  things  with  the  in- 
ternational proletariat. 

Billy's    real    journalism    begins    on    his    re- 
turn   to    America.      What    more   natural    than 
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There  is  Joe  Kramer,  the  wild-eyed  fanatic 
and  revolutionist.  And  there  is  Billy's  wife 
and  sister,  and  his  wife's  father,  Dillon,  all 
clear-cut  types,  living  and  moving  human  be- 
ings. And  there  are  the  men  of  the  harbor, 
the  men  who  strike,  gross,  ignorant,  terrible, 
but  with  a  certain  collective  majesty,  and  the 
abiding    threat    of    a    coming    and    irresistible 

J   impact. 

The  reader  in  a  hurry  may  think  the  story 
too  long,  and  perhaps  the  Paris  episodes  might 
have  been  omitted  without  loss,  although  we 
are  unwilling  to  lose  any  stage  in  the  progress 
of  this  economic  pilgrim.     But  we  are  made 

!  to  feel  that  the  consciousness  of  the  harbor 
is  almost  a  pre-natal  one  with  Billy,  that  it 
saturates  and  tints  his  whole  mental  and 
imaginative  life,  that  he  will  never  do  any- 
thing except  under  that  colossal  shadow  with 

1  the  false  gold  above  and  the  swarming,  lurk- 

i  ing  lives  that  it  hides.  It  is  a  novel  of  ex- 
traordinary impressiveness  and  one  that  leaves 
the  reader  with  something  almost  like  an 
apocalyptic  sense  of  doom. 

The  Harbor.  By  Ernest  Poole.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


G.    K.    Chesterton,    author    of    "The    Wisdom 
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Company. 

At  last  comes  the  great  strike,  and  Billy 
finds  that  his  now  unmistakable  sympathies 
have  drawn  him  into  the  maelstrom  of  struggle 
and  conflict.  He  becomes  a  sort  of  press 
agent  of  the  strikers,  only  to  find  that  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  counts  for  nothing  un- 
less he  is  willing  to  write  the  correct  things 
and  to  praise  the  gilded  apex  of  the  pyramid 
rather  than  its  base.  He  goes  to  jail,  but  is 
liberated,  and  so  we  leave  him  predicting  that 
when  the  great  European  war  is  over,  when  it 
has  finally  registered  the  failure  of  the  old 
civilization,  there  will  be  a  new  civilization  to 
take  its  place  and  that  the  men  of  the  harbor 
and  their  fellows  all  over  the  world  will  have 
their  place  therein — but  not  as  slaves. 

The  author  fills  his  stage.  His  is  by  no 
means  a  one-man  story.  There  is  Billy's 
father,  the  old  warehouseman,  who  believes  in 
tariffs  and  armaments  and  a  merchant  marine. 


Angela's  Business. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quiver  from  which 
"Queed"  was  drawn  contains  other  bolts  even 
sharper  and  swifter.  "Angela's  Business"  is 
better  than  anything  that  has  gone  before  it, 
and  although  that  may  seem  almost  impossibly 
higu  praise  it  may  be  awarded  with  full  ex- 
pectation of  the  reader's  confirmation. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  chosen  the  new  woman 
for  his  topic — and  also  the  old  woman,  for 
we  have  them  both.  And  for  quite  a  long  time 
we  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  rivals  the 
verdict  will  go.  Of  course  we  fall  in  love 
with  Angela,  who  is  "womanly,"  and  there- 
fore pursuing,  with  a  steady  and  gentle  in- 
flexibility that  it  seems  impossible  to  escape. 
Angela  does  all  the  housework — it  is  her 
"business"  to  make  homes,  and  eventually 
I'D.  Y.)  to  be  a  good  wife — and  does  it  rather 
badly.     She  is  so  well  brought  up  in  the  old- 


Ulustration   from   "Angela's  Business."  by 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison.     Houghton 

Mifflin    Company. 

fashioned  way  that  her  virginal  mind  never 
thinks  of  marriage,  or  so  she  would  wish  us 
to  believe,  until  we  awake  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  veritably  a  past  mistress  of  the  chase. 
She  is  sweet  and  lovely  and  solicitous — but 
very  much  like  her  mother,  who  is  faded, 
querulous,  and  reproachful.  And  so,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  Angela,  we  proceed  to  fall 
out  of  it  again,  suddenly  realizing  that  we 
know  the  type. 

And  then  there  is  Mary  Wing,  who  has  ad- 
vanced views  on  nearly  everything  and  who 
is  denoted  at  the  school  where  she  teaches 
because  she  champions  the  cause  of  a  young 
|  woman  who  has  not  only  theorized  on  the 
subject  of  the  "free  union,"  but  also  experi- 
mented, and  without  subsequent  penitence. 
None  the  less  Mary  Wing  keeps  her  rooms 
spotlessly  clean  and  she  loves  her  mother  and 
is  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  ot 
her  mother.  Mary  Wing's  theory  is  that  free- 
dom consists  in  acquiring  the  power  to  do  a 
thing  and  then  not  doing  it,  and  this  scintil- 
lating definition  we  shall  remember  fore\er 
and  for  the  good  of  our  souls. 

Of  course  there  is  a  hero,  Charles  Garrott, 
and  Charles  oscillates  between  Mary  and  An- 
gela, strongly  attracted  by  the  "femininity'' 
of  Angela,  but  saved  from  that  soft  and  se- 
ductive catastrophe  by  his  male  intuition,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing.  Charles,  too,  is  a 
modernist  so  far  as  women  are  concerned 
and  has  even  written  an  unsalable  novel,  and 
Angela  almost  persuades  him.  but  not  quite, 
to  write  another  and  a  sort  of  penitential 
novel  in  praise  of  true  femininity  as  opposed 
to  the  other  femininity  that  theorizes  danger- 
ously. And  so  we  find  eventually  that  the 
truest  and  best  femininity  is  quite  compatible 
with  earning  one's  own  living  and  even  with 
a  slighting  opinion  of  the  inherent  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  ceremony.  None  the  less  we 
are  truly  glad  when  Angela  does  run  down  a 
quarry  in  fair  chase,  although  we  are  not  at 
all  sure  of  the  "happy  ever  after"  conclusion. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  written  a  novel  that  is  not 
only  delightfully  clever  and  humorous,  but 
that  manages  to  present  a  side  without  exag- 
geration or  bitterness.  It  would  be  hard  for 
any  one  to  read  this  story  unimpressed.     Very 
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few  could  read  it  without  feeling  that  their 
anchor  chains  have  slipped  a  little.  And 
there  will  certainly  be  no  dissenting  voice  in 
the  praise  that  will  be  given  to  a  novel  so 
well  balanced  and  with  so  many  and  such  de- 
lightful examples  of  successful  characteriza- 
tion. 

Angela's  Business.  By  Henry  Sydnor  Har- 
rison. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35 
net. 


Kouns's  Works  Receiving  Recognition. 
Xathan  Chapman  Kouns  is  not  as  well 
known  as  he  should  be.  Indeed,  in  these 
hurrying  days,  his  name  is  practically  un- 
known to  the  present  generation,  which  finds 
a  new  author  claiming  attention  every  day. 
Kouns,  whose  works  live  again,  having  sur- 
vived a  long  period  of  slight,  was  a  soldier, 
scholar,  lawyer  of  the  South.  He  read,  pon- 
dered deeply  and  wisely,  and  finally  produced 

.  two  books,  which  as  time  passed,  became  rare. 
They  were  "Arius,  the  Libyan."  and  "Dorca;, 

■  Daughter  of  Faustina,"  the  latter  a  story  of 
early  Christian  days.  According  to  the  au- 
thor, "Arius*"  is  a  tragedy.  It  deals  with  the 
preacher  Arius,  and  the  community  which  ac- 
cepted the  word  of  Christ  in  a  literal  manner. 
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The   Old   Book   Shop   of  John  Howell   in    tin- 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition. 

An  idealistic  community  it  became,  and  then 
we  see  enter  Constantine  and  his  invasion  of 
the  religious  field.  The  story  of  "Dorcas" 
deals  with  life  among  the  Christians  of  Rome 
in  the  same  period  described  in  ''Arius,"  and 
is  written  as  only  Kouns  could  write  it. 
These  books  deserve  to  be  in  the  library  of 
all  lovers  of  the  fine  and  beautiful  in  litera- 
ture. John  Howell  of  San  Francisco  has  had 
"Arius"  reprinted  in  an  attractive  volume,  and 
has  also  acquired  the  rights  to  "Dorcas," 
which  book  he  is  also  placing  before  the  public. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  about  to  publish 
a  volume  of  stories  by  Katharine  Fullerton 
Gerould,  entitled  "The  Great  Tradition," 
which  includes  "Leda  and  the  Swan,"  "The 
Bird  in  the  Bush,"  "Pearls."''  "Wesendonck," 
"The  Weaker  Vessel,"  and  the  title  story. 
"The  Great  Tradition." 
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Billie's  Mother. 
What  is  to  be  done  by  a  girl  who  has  mar- 
ried a  rascal,  been  deserted,  and  who  must 
now  provide  for  herself  and  her  boy?  In  this 
case  Billie's  mother  goes  to  Australia  as  a 
lady's  maid  and  is  harassed  by  the  double 
necessity  of  evading  her  husband  and  con- 
cealing her  own  maternity.  At  one  time  she 
is  on  the  point  of  reconciliation  with  the  ras- 
cal, but  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  the 
police  intervene  and  Billie's  father  retires  into 
the  privacy  of  prison,  where,  presumably,  he 
is   still.      It   is    a   story    that   has   been   told    a 


Mary    J.    H.    Shrine,    author    of    "Billie's 
Mother."      The    Century    Company. 

thousand  limes  in  real  life,  and  the  only  dis- 
cernible moral  is  that  girls  should  be  careful 
whom  they  marry,  and  this  they  will  never 
be.  The  story  is  told  with  much  skill,  and 
also  with   much,  too  much,   emotion. 

Billie's  Mother.     By  Mary  J.  H.  Skrine,     New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35  net. 


The  Return  of  Tarzan. 
At  first  glance  we  were  not  sure  that  we 
wanted  to  hear  any  more  about  "Tarzan  of 
the  Apes,"  that  amazing  creature  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  forest  by  ape  foster- 
parents  and  who  subsequently  becomes 
civilized  with  such  strange  and  impossible 
rapidity.  None  the  less  the  yarn  was  a  good 
one  of  its  kind  and  it  must  have  proved  popu- 
lar, since  here  we  have  a  sort  of  sequel. 
Tarzan  obtains  some  kind  of  employment  un- 
der the  French  government  and  is  sent  to 
Africa  on  a  secret  mission.  His  vast  strength 
and  unique  knowledge  of  the  country  stand 
him  in  good  stead  during  the  ensuing  adven- 
tures in  the  desert,  and  if  he  eventually  re- 
verts to  the  primitive  life  of  the  tree  folk  he 
can  hardly  be  blamed.  But  the  reversion  is 
only  temporary,  and  finally  we  leave  Tarzan 


Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  author  of  "The  Return 
of  Tarzan."     A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co. 

with  all  his  enemies  overthrown  and  domestic 
bliss  in  sight.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  more  lapses  into  apedom,  which  must  cer- 
tainly prove  disquieting  even  to  the  most  de- 
voted and  understanding  of  wives. 

The    Returx    of  Tarzan.      By   Edgar    Rice  Bur- 
roughs.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


Hillsboro  People. 
Beginning  before  Horace,  much  has  been 
said  In  praise  of  country  life;  city  life  has 
its  millions  of  advertisers,  and  now  comes 
Dorothy  Canfield,  with  a  volume  of  short 
stories,   to  champion  the  delights  of  living  in 


a  small  town.  She  exalts  the  intimacy  of  the 
simpler  community.  "After  the  desolate  iso- 
lation of  city  streets,  empty  of  humanity,  filled 
only  with  hurrying  ghosts  ;  the  vestibule  of 
our  church  after  morning  service  fills  one 
with  an  exalted  realization  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  human  race.  It  is  like  coming 
into  a  warmed  and  lighted  room,  full  of 
friendly  faces,  after  wandering  long  by  night 
in  a  forest  peopled  only  with  flitting  shadows," 
she  tells  us. 

These  are  clever,  wholesome,  clean  stories, 
with  well-patterned  plots,  crisp  characteriza- 
tion, and  kick,  as  the  newspaperman  says — 
from  the  first  sketch,  dealing  with  the  mis- 
understanding between  city  folk  and  town  folk, 
and  the  almost  last  one,  of  Piper  Tom  and  his 
little  lass,  Moira,  who  grew  up  and  forgot 
the  lore  of  faerie.  But  whether  fantastic  or 
realistic  in  type,  each  story  in  the  volume 
has  merit,  and  the  whole  forms  a  pleasant  re- 
freshment in  these  days  of  too  much  sugar 
and  too  much  spice.  Short-story  books  are 
vacation  books,  and  a  better  volume  to  enrich 
one's  holiday  could  not  be  chosen  than  this 
one  by  the  author  of  "The  Squirrel  Cage." 

Here  and  there  between  the  stories  appear 
verses  by  Sara  Cleghorn.  Her  part  of  the 
book  is,  unfortunately,  notable  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  We  have  seen  no  vol- 
ume of  her  verse,  and  these  bits  are  not 
sufficient  to  round  out  our  conception  of  her  ab 
a  poet — but  they  make  us  wish  to  be  able  to. 
"Who  Else  Heard  It"'  and  "A  Saint"  give 
delightful  little  glimpses  of  her  muse. 

Hillsboro  People.  By  Dorothy  Canfield.  New 
York:    Henry   Hoit   &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 


Arrows  of  the  Almighty. 
Mr.  Owen  Johnson  in  this  somewhat  for- 
midable novel  tells  us  a  story  based  upon  the 
supposed  facts  of  heredity.  The  beautiful  and 
spoiled  Emily  Orkney  allows  herself  to  be  cap- 
tured in  marriage  by  Harry  Gaunt,  and  three 


George    Agnew    Chamberlain,    author    of 

"Through    Stained    Glass."      The 

Century    Company, 

years  later  the  young  couple  leave  Baltimore 
and  retire  to  Belle  River,  the  general  belief 
being  that  Emily  has  been  so  spoiled  that  her 
husband  has  found  it  necesary  to  seclude  her. 

But  we  are  soon  allowed  to  know  the  truth. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  Emily,  but  with  Harry, 
who  has  become  a  gambler  and  a  drug  fiend. 
They  have  a  child,  a  boy,  and  the  slow  recog- 
nition of  his  father's  horrible  state  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  pieces  of  writing  in  the 
story.  Gaunt  has  distressing  reactions  from 
his  excesses.  He  gambles  unceasingly  and  he 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  needy  adven- 
turer, who,  under  the  guise  of  agent,  is  slowly 
despoiling  him  of  his  wealth.  And  at  last  the 
poor  wretch  dies  under  revolting  circumstances 
that   are   suggested   rather  than   told. 

The  "moral"  of  the  story  may  be  said  to  be 
the  inheritance  by  the  son  of  the  failings  of 
his  father.  The  idea  is  elaborated  with  ex- 
traordinary force,  tragedy,  and  pathos,  and 
although  the  clouds  eventually  pass  away,  a 
certain  sense  of  doom  has  been  communicated 
and  it  clings  with  unpleasant  strength.  For- 
tunately we  can  reassure  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  there  is  probably  no  such  law 
of  heredity  as  is  here  depicted  and  that  the 
child  of  the  gambler  and  the  drug  fiend  has 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  example  and  en- 
vironment. 

Arrows  of  the  Almighty.  By  Owen  Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 


April  21  saw  the  publication  of  two  impor- 
tant novels,  St.  John  G.  Ervine's  "Alice  and 
a  Family"  and  Arthur  Stringer's  "The  Hand 
of  Peril."  The  many  readers  of  "Mrs.  Mar- 
tin's Man"  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
further  literary  acquaintance  with  St.  John  G. 
Ei-vine.  "Alice  and  a  Family"  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story  from  that  first  book,  though  the 
same  qualities  of  directness  and  keen  appre- 
ciation of  humble  life  are  exhibited  in  it. 
"The  Hand  of  Peril"  is  a  detective  tale — and 
there  are  few  writers  who  know  better  what 
makes  a  good  one  than  Mr.  Stringer. 


By  the  author  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.  "     It  was  in  the  300,000  class. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  MISTY  STAR 

By  FANNIE  CALDWELL  MACAULAY  (Frances  Little). 

A  story  with  the  delicate  beauty  of  Japan,  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of 
America  and  the  rich  romance  of  both.  Eight  full-page  illustrations.  Jacket  in  colors. 
Price  $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents.     {Ready  April  24.) 

By  the  author  of  "Home,  "  one  of  the  best  novels  of  1914. 

THROUGH  STAINED  GLASS 

By  GEORGE  AGNEW  CHAMBERLAIN. 

A  story  of  a  sophisticated  father,  an  unsophisticated  son  and  a  number  of  memor- 
able women.  Often  it  laughs.  It  always  flies.  It  never  bores.  Price  $1.30  net, 
postage  10  cents.     {Just  issued.) 

By  the  author  of  ' '  The  Choir  Invisible,  "  "  The  Kentucky  Cardinal,  ' '  etc. 

THE  SWORD  OF  YOUTH 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

Another  story  of  the  Kentucky  blue-grass  region,  and  as  richly  wrought  and  as 
tender  as  the  author's  other  blue-grass  stories.  And  with  a  deeper,  finer  insight  into 
human  hearts.  Tvuenty-one  full-page  illustrations.  Price  $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents. 
{Just  issued.) 

By  the  author  of  "Henry  of  Navarre,  Ohio.  " 

PEPPER 

By  HOLWORTHY  HALL  (Harold  E.  Porter). 

Another  epidemic  of  youth  and  jollity  dealing  with  Harvard  undergraduate  lite. 
Price  $1.30  net,  postage  10  cents.     {Just  issued.) 

By  the  author  of  "  The  Smoke  Eaters,  "  "Silent  Sam,  ' '  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Detective  Barney 

By  HARVEY  J.  O'HIGGINS. 

Detective  stories  with  a  smile.  Picturesque  comedy  of  metropolitan  life  marvelously 
well  done.     Price  $1.30  net,  postage  10  cents. 

By  the  author  "  Bedesman  4,  "  one  of  last  year's  finest  books. 


BILLIE'S  MOTHER 


By  MARY  J.  H.  SKRINE. 

The  splendid  creation  of  a  rare  literary  artist.     Price  $1.35  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  thundering  warning  with  the  mighty  momentum  of  art. 


WAR  BRIDES 


By  MARION  CRAIG  WENTWORTH. 

The  best  play  so  far  inspired  by  the  colossal  War  of  the  Ten  Nations.     Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  5  cents. 

The  nation  will  be  safer  if  you  read  it. 


PAN-AMERICANISM 


By  ROLAND  G.  USHER,  author  of  "Pan-Germanism." 

A  forecast  of  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Europe's  victor. 

Price  $2.00  net,  postage  10  cents.     {Just  issued.) 

It  means  millions  to  North  America  to  know  Latin-America. 

SOUTH  OF  PANAMA 

By  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS,  author  of  "The  Old  World  in  the  New." 
More  illuminating  information  about  Latin-America  than  any  other  one  book  gives. 
Price  $2.40  net,  postage  10  cents.     {Ready  April  24.) 

Shall  the  United  States  arm  or  not  ? 

ARMS  AND  THE  RACE 

By  R.  M.  JOHNSTON,  Lecturer  on  Military  History  at  the  War  College,  Washington. 
Reduces  pacificism,  Kruppism,  and  all  the  other  isms  concerning  armament  to  com- 
mon sense.     Price  $1.00  net,  postage  5  cents. 

About  the  most  interesting  private  citizen  in  the  world. 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW:    Harlequin  or— Patriot? 

By  JOHN  PALMER,  dramatic  critic  of  the  famous  London  Saturday  Review. 
A  revelation  of  the  real  and  astounding  Shaw.     {Just  issued.)     With  an  unusual  por- 
trait.    Price  50  cents,  postage  5  cents. 

By  an  American  for  American  children. 

CHILD  TRAINING 

By  V.  M.  HILLYER,  Headmaster  of  the  famous  Calvert  School,  Baltimore. 

How  to  develop  courteous,  healthy,  quick,  efficient  children.      Copiously  illustrated. 

Price  $1.60  net,  postage  10  cents. 

Farming  after  fifty. 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  LAND 

By  Dr.  HARVEY  W.WILEY,  formerly  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.S.  Dpt.  of  Agriculture. 
Common  sense  about  the  farm  in  clear,  vigorous,  entertaining  language.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.40  net,  postage  10  cents. 

About  fascinating  Russia. 

A  RUSSIAN  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

By  GEORGE  KENNAN,  author  of  "A  Siberian  Exile."  etc. 

True  short  stories  about  underground  Russia,  the  most  romantic  side  of  Russian  life. 

Price  $1.25,  postage  10  cents. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  to  be  published  this  year. 

PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

By  ANNA  M.  LUTKENHAUS. 

A  collection  of  successfully  tested  plays  to  develop  the  most  valuable  and  sadly  ne- 
glected natural  tendency  of  children  —the  dramatic  instinct.    Price  $1.25,  postage  5  cents. 
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RECENT  FICTION, 


Little  Comrade. 
That  there  will  be  innumerable  war  novels 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  Mr.  Burton  E. 
Stevenson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  so 
early  in  the  field.  He  tells  us  of  an  American 
doctor  who  is  returning  from  a  medical  con- 
gress in  Vienna,  and  who  finds  himself  caught 
in  the  war  maelstrom  near  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier.    His  company  is  sought  in  the  most  un- 


Burtoti   E.  Stevenson,  author  of  "Little  Com- 
rade: A   Tale  of  the  Great  War," 
Henry  Holt   &   Co. 

conventional  way  by  a  beautiful  young  woman 
who  confesses  that  she  is  a  French  spy  and 
whose  only  hope  of  escape  is  to  cross  the 
frontier  as  the  wife  of  the  American. 
Whether  Dr.  Stewart  would  have  proved  quite 
so  amenable  had  his  temptress  been  less  beau- 
tiful may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  it  is  accidents 
such  as  this  that  supply  the  main  motives  to 
human  life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ensuing 
adventures  are  of  the  most  thrilling  kind 
and  more  than  once  we  give  this  interesting 
couple  up  for  lost.  The  author  introduces  us 
to  General  Joffre,  and  he  seems  to  have 
studied  the  geography  of  the  situation  with 
some  care.  The  result  is  a  capital  yarn  that 
can  be  heartily  recommended  to  those  who 
are  not  hypercritical  of  probabilities. 

Little     Comrade.       By     Burton     E.     Stevenson. 
New    York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 


most   self-sacrificing   of  good   fellows   married 
to  a  worthless,  heartless  Messalina. 

His  friend,  we  also  gather,  in  spite  of  much 
manliness  of  character,  is  stained  by  a  simi- 
lar tendenc3r.  It  sounds  like  a  loose-minded 
story,  but  it  is  not  told  in  fleshly  vein,  but 
rather  with  a  Henry  Tames  subtlety  that  one 
would  like  to  see  employed  on  another  theme. 
What  is  admirable  in  the  story  is  the  clever 
naturalness  with  which  the  husband  is 
gradually  enlightened  as  to  a  multitude  of  un- 
divined  happenings  that  make  up  the  tensest 
■kind  of  drama,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has 
walked  blindfolded  and  deaf.  As  veil  after 
veil  is  drawn  aside  from  before  his  vision,  the 
reader    shares    with    him    his    enlightenment. 

,  He  is  no  fool,  in  spite  of  this  long  deception, 
and  his  comments  on  life,  and  human  nature, 

|  and  the  perplexingness  of  sterling  virtues 
dwelling  side  by  side  with  unpardonable  frail- 
ties, his  amazement  at  the  powers  of  dissimu- 
lation that  can  be  exercised  in  the  midst  of 
closest  intimacy,  are  expressed  with  such  in- 
sight that  the  virtue  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
skillful  delineation  of  this  survey  of  ruined 
lives  through  the  eyes  of  another  soul. 

The    Good    Soldier.      By    Ford    Madox    Hueffer. 
I  New  York:  John   Lane  Company;   $1.25  net. 


A  Reluctant  Adam. 
Sidney  Williams  has  written  a  story  of  a 
man  who,  though  unable  to  fall  in  love,  pos- 
sessed an  unwilling  ascendancy  over  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  women.  He  has  depicted  the 
numerous    affairs    of    this    "reluctant    Adam" 


The  Good  Soldier. 

Here  we  have  a  decidedly  peculiar  and  un- 
conventional story :  a  recital,  told  in  a  pur- 
posely rambling  and  artfully  disconnected  way, 
of  a  secret  understanding  carried  on  during 
nine  years  between  the  wife  and  the  friend 
of  the  husband  without  the  latter  having  a 
glimmer  of  suspicion. 

The  teller  of  the  tale  plunges  into  the 
middle  of  it,  aeroplanes  over  to  the  end,  at 
which  he  glances,  before  he  meanders  cir- 
cuitously  back  to  the  beginning,  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  book — and  by  degrees  we 
gather  that  he  is  the  best,  cleanest-minded  and 


New  Books 
on  California  and  the  West 


California  Padres 

By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS  and  J.  SMEATON  CHASE 

The  Franciscan  Missions  of  California  have  often  been  described,  but  tins 
brilliant  new  book  presents  the  subject  in  a  fresh  and  unique  way.  Each  of  the 
missions  has  a  chapter  specially  devoted  to  it,  which  gives  the  most  interesting  his- 
torical facts,  woven  into  a  picturesque  personal  narrative  of  a  visit  thereto,  and 
embodies  also  numerous  suggestions  for  the  tourist.  Coming,  as  it  does,  this 
spring,  when  Europe  is  practically  closed  to  American  travelers  and  the  great 
attraction  is  the  Panama  Exposition,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  season's  most 
important  books.  With  a  colored  frontispiece  and  many  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs  and   artists'   drawings.      $2.50   net. 


BRET  HARTE'S 

Stories  and  Poems 

and  other  Uncollected  Writings 
Compiled  by  CHARLES  MEEKER  KOZLAY 

"These  stories  and  poems  are  alive  with  that  rare  sense  of  humor  so  peculiar 
to  Bret  Harte.  .  .  .  Many  specimens  would  doubtless  have  been  lost  had 
they  not  here   been   collected  for  preservation." — Literary   Digest.     $1.50   net. 


ENOS  A.  MILLS'S 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland 

Wild  winds,  frowning  precipices,  roaring  torrents,  irresistible  glaciers  with 
yawning  crevasses,— all  play  their  parts  in  Mr.  Mills's  new  book,  yet  the  impression 
is  equally  strong  of  a  wonderland  of  lofty  mountains,  natural  parks,  gemlike  lakes, 
alpine  flower-gardens,  and  streams  full  of  trout.  The  book  contains  a  deal  of 
original  observation  on  the  habits  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  forests  and  the  ways  of 
the  wild  folk  that  roam  through  them.     24  Illustrations.     $1.75  net. 


HENRY  H.  KNIBBS'S 

Songs  of  the  Outlands 

"  'Songs  of  the  Outlands'  have  a  flavor  all  their  own.  One  can  see  the  cow- 
boys riding  their  ponies,  the  sunshine  streaming  through  the  forest,  the  wild  river 
rapids,  the  prospectors  at  their  burdensome  task,  and  other  sights  of  the  great  West 
as  he  reads.  .  .  .  Not  since  the  days  of  Bret  Harte  has  more  of  the  color  and 
life  of  the  Western  outlands  found  its  way  between  the  covers  of  a  book  than  in 
Mr.    Knibbs's  writings." — Brooklyn   Citizen.     $1.25   net. 


Write  today  for  circular  describing  our  books  on  California  and  the  West 

4  Park  st.   HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY       Bo.ton 


Illustration  from  "A  Reluctant  Adam,"  by 

Sidney  Williams.     Houghton 

Mifflin  Company. 

who  was  swept  into  flirtation,  into  the  ungal- 
lantry  of  jilting  one  woman,  and  even  into  ! 
matrimony  with  another,  by  the  agency  of  the 
purely  superficial  response  made  by  his  al- 
most nerveless  susceptibilities  to  the  advances 
of  enamored   womanhood. 


Bulletin  of  Recent  Successes 

Burton  E.  Stevenson's  Little  Comrade 

A  tale  of  the  Great  War.     2nd  printing.     $1.20  net. 

Geoffrey  Corson's  Blue  Blood  and  Red 

'  A  first-class  American  novel." — N.  Y.  Tribune.    3rd  printing.    $1.3$  net. 

Coningsby  Dawson's  The  Raft 

'  A  novelist  with  a  new  note." — Brooklyn  Eagle.     $1.35  net. 

Coningsby  Dawson's  The  Garden  Without  Walls 

The   most   brilliant   novel    of    the  season." — N.  Y.    Sun.     Qth  printing. 
$1.35  net. 

Julie  M.  Lippmann's  Martha  and  Cupid 

The  latest  lovable  "  Martha  "  story.     3rd  printing.     $1.00  net. 

Julie  M.  Lippmann's  Making  Over  Martha 

Qth  printing.      $1.20  net. 

Julie  M.  Lippmann's  Martha-by-1  he-Day 

/6th  printing.      $1.00  net. 

William  De  Morgan's  When  Ghost  Meets  Ghost 

Trollope  never  did  anything  so  good.      Meredith  never  anything  better." 
— Springfield  Republican.      3rd  large  printing.      $1. 60  net. 

Romain  Rolland's  Jean-Christophe 

This  superb  trilogy  of  novels." — Boston  Transcript.     Qth  printing.     $I.$0 


Romain  Rolland's 

gth  printing.      $1.30  net. 

Romain  Rolland's 

S'h  printing.     $r.';o  net. 


Jean-Christophe  in  Paris 
Jean-Christophe :  Journey's  End 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY    34^wf0dJ'- 


Such  immunity  did  not  tend  to  the  happi- 
ness of  its  possessor,  whose  emotions  naturally 
maintained  a  certain  dryness  and  juiceless- 
ness ;  scarcely  consistent,  one  would  think. 
with  the  attractiveness  he  exercised  over  a 
too-appreciative  sex.  But  the  author  makes 
his  story  seem  real  enough,  and,  indeed,  the 
interest  grows  steadily  in  the  telling  of  it. 

Happily — or  unhappily,  as  the  reader  may 
conclude — Mr.  Williams's  hero  finally  meets 
his  Waterloo,  but  only  to  learn  the  value  of  re- 
nunciation, and  the  story  concludes  in  a 
strain  of  exaltation,  for  he  felt  that  his  heart, 
in  harboring  even  an  unrewarded  love,  had 
received  a  great  and  precious  gift. 

A  Reluctant  Adam,  By  Sidney  Williams. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35  net. 


amusing    characters    are    drawn    with    all    the 
skill   associated  with  the   author's  name. 

Brunel's    Tower.       By    Eden     Phillpotts.      New 
York:  The  MacmMIan  Company;  $1.50  net. 


The  Grell  Mystery. 
We  ought  all  to  be  experts  in  the  detection 
of  crime  if  only  we  will  take  full  advantage 
of  the  detective  stories  that  seem  to  lose  none 
of  their  original  popularity.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Frank  Froest  revolves  his  narrative  around 
the   mysterious   murder,    or   apparent   murder. 


Brunei's  Tower. 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  "serious"  novelists  because  he  has  al- 
ways some  central  idea  which  he  elaborates 
or  solves  through  the  medium  of  his  charac- 
ters. Once  more  he  lays  his  scene  in  Devon, 
and  this  time  among  the  potters,  telling  us 
more  of  their  interesting  trade  than  we  are 
ever  likely  to  learn  in  any  other  way.  His 
chief  character  may  be  said  to  be  a  boy  named 
Porter,  who  finds  a  job  at  Brunei's  Towei 
potteries,  belonging  to  Esterbrook.  The  boy 
is  treated  kindly  and  encouraged  to  cultivate 
legitimate  ambitions,  with  the  result  that  he 
shows  his  gratitude  by  filching  the  trade  se- 
crets of  a  rival  and  bringing  them  proudly  to 
his  employer,  very  much  as  a  dog  will  bring 


Illustration  from  "Jaffery,"  by  William  J. 
Locke.      John    Lane    Company. 

of  Mr.  Robert  Grell,  who  leaves  his  club  on 
the  evening  before  his  marriage  and  disap- 
pears from  view.  For  perhaps  there  is  n6 
harm  in  saying  that  the  dead  man  found  on 
the  couch  in  Mr.  Grell's  sitting  room  is  found, 
not  to  be  Mr.  Grell  himself,  but  some  one 
very  much  like  him.  Obviously  there  is  room 
for  a  veritable  tangle  of  mystery,  and  this  is 
duly  presented  by  the  author  with  much  skill, 
and  then  unraveled  with  equal  skill.  It  is  a 
good  story,  and  one  that  lets  us  off  with  a 
minimum  of  horrors.  There  are  also  no  super- 
naturally  gifted  detectives,  which  is  another 
thing  to  be  grateful  for. 

The  Grell    Mystery.      Bv   Frank  Froest.      New 
York:    Edward  J.   Clode;  $1.25  net. 


Eden   Phillpotts,  author  of  "Brunei's   Tozccr." 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

a  stolen  hen  to  his  master.  But  Esterbrook 
looks  at  the  deed,  and  not  at  the  motive — a 
common  enough  failing — overwhelms  the  of- 
fender with  abuse  and  discharges  him.  And 
then  we  are  shown  Esterbrook's  gradual  re- 
pentance and  his  recognition  of  a  juster  stand- 
ard of  moral  values. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  story 
is  merely  an  ethical  disquisition.  All  the 
proper  ingredients  of  romance  are  present  in 
full    measure    and    the    many    distinctive    and 


Allan  Quariermain. 
There  will  always  be  a  welcome  for  Allan 
Quartermain  and  it  seems  as  though  there 
must  still  be  adventures  enough  in  connection 
with  that  mighty  hunter  to  supply  material  for 
many  another  book.  In  this  story  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  tells  us  of  the  journey  of  Quarter- 
main  to  the  land  of  the  Pongos  in  search  of 
the  most  marvelous  orchid  that  was  ever  seen 
and  of  the  many  and  terrible  fights  with 
Arabs  and  natives  before  success  came.  "Al- 
lan and  the  Holy  Flower"  is  not,  of  course,  as 
good  as  "She."  Probably  no  book  of  the 
kind  will  ever  be  so  good  as  that,  but  none  the 
less  it  is  capital  story  of  adventure,  and  one 
that  ^tirs  the  blood. 

Allan  and  the  Holy  Flower.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.; 
$1.35    net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Appetite  of  Tyranny. 

In  this  little  volume  on  some  aspects  of  the 
war  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
hits  extraordinarily  hard,  although  with  a 
pertain  genial  good-temper  that  may  prove 
either  an  irritant  or  an  emollient,  according 
to  the  point  of  view.  And  so  when  Mr.  Ches- 
terton tells  us  that  Germans  are  barbarians  he 
explains  with  a  smile  that  a  barbarian  is  one 
without  a  sense  of  mutuality  or  reciprocity. 
The  definition  of  the  savage  is  that  he  laughs 
when  he  hurts  you,  and  howls  when  you  hurt 
him.  The  German,  says  Mr.  Chesterton, 
loudly  avows  his  "fright fulness" — and  com- 
plains of  dumdum-bullets.  He  alone  may 
break  the  law — and  then  appeal  to  the  law. 
Germany  can  not  play  the  war  game,  nor  any 
game,  because  the  essence  of  games  is  that 
the  rules  shall  apply  alike  to  both  players. 
Russia  also  is  barbarous,  but  with  a  distinc- 
tion. The  Russian  is  barbarous  because  he 
is  backward,  because  he  does  all  things  in  a 
primitive  manner.  He  is  not  willfully  at  war 
with  principles  that  have  become  a  part  of 
his  national  life.  He  has  not  deserted  the  sky 
for  the  abyss,  nor  set  up  a  frightful  contrast 
to  his  own  high  achievements. 

It  is  in  such  ways  as  this  that  Mr.  Chester- 
ton swings  his  cheerful  bludgeon.  He  writes 
of  militarism,  he  reviews  the  "facts  of  the 
case,"  and  he  concludes  with  some  "letters  to 
an  old  Garibaldian" — all  capital  reading  for 
those  who  can  enjoy  the  rapier  thrust  even 
though  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sensitive  cuticle. 

The  Appetite  of  Tyranny.  By  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1 
net.  ^ 

Another  Court  Mystery. 

The  world  loves  a  mystery,  especially  if  it 
has  to  do  with  people  in  high  places.  The 
wildest  tales  of  diplomatic  plots  and  capi- 
talistic intrigue  that  amateur  journalists  and 
"experts"  concoct  find  ready  credence.  And 
so  perhaps  the  remarkable  story  by  the 
"Countess"  Zanardi  Landi  will  convince  many 
that  this  lady  of  the  facile  pen  was  really  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Empress  Elisabeth  of 
Austria,  brought  up  privately  by  her  and  never 
acknowledged  at  court. 

The  tale  is  a  fascinating  one  and  well  worth 
reading  as  fiction.  But  it  will  prove  far  more 
interesting  to  the  student  of  psychology  as  an 
example  of  a  remarkable  hallucination.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  is  sincere 
and   really   believes   herself   to    be   what   she 


claims,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  her  tale 
is    mhlly   improbable    and    disproves   itself. 

The  "countess"  tell  us  that  llie  empress, 
made  very  unhappy  by  the  rigid  etiquette  of 
the  Austrian  court,  which  took  from  her  and 
permitted  others  to  bring  up  her  son  and  two 
daughters,  determined  to  keep  her  next  child 
all  to  herself,  and  therefore  arranged  to  have 
her  confinement  take  place  at  a  chateau  in 
northern  France,  it  being  given  out  that  she 
was  suffering  from  an  accident  received  while 
riding.  In  the  next  stage  of  the  story  the 
child  is  brought  to  Vienna  and  placed  in  the 
home  of  a  bourgeois  family  named  Kaiser,  to 
be  brought  up  as  their  own.  At  nine  years 
of  age  this  highly  romantic  girl  learns  of  her 


Robert  Hugh  Benson,  author  of  "Loneliness." 
Dodd.  Mead  &   Co. 

imperial  parentage  and  that  the  beautiful  lady 
who  has  taken  such  an  interest  in  her  is  her 
own  mother. 

With  two  exceptions  the  remainder  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  au- 
thor's somewhat  humdrum  life  broken  by  fur- 
tive visits  with  the  empress,  visits  burdened 
with  the  atmosphere  of  court  intrigue  that 
partakes  of  the  character  of  backstairs  gossip. 

The  two  exceptions  are  the  tales  supposed 
to  be  told  by  the  empress  to  her  putative 
daughter  concerning  the  tragedies  of  Ludwig 
II  of  Bavaria  and  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph. 
The  facts  of  both  of  these  tragedies  are  now 
well  authenticated,  and  though  the  future  may 
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Among  which  you  may  find  JUST  THE 
a  4J©1|    BOOK  you  want,  either  for  your  own 
pleasure  or  as  a  gift  for  a  friend. 


THE  PRETENDER 

By  Robert  W.  Service 


Author  of  "The  Spell  of  the  Yukon, 


'  The  Trait  of  Ninety-Eight, ' '  etc. 


With  the  background  of  literary  Bohemia,  its  friendships  and  sacrifices,  its  loves 
and  hates,  its  struggle  with  poverty  and  occasional  brilliant  successes,  a  writer,  with 
the  help  of  his  wife,  plunges  recklessly  into  the  maelstrom  of  effort  and  achievement. 
Many  times  when  poverty  and  failure  seem  about  to  crush  them,  he  is  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  struggle,  but  he  continues,  and  in  the  end  achieves  a  great  success.  The 
climax  of  the  story  is  totally  unexpected  and  overwhelming — one  feels  like  shouting  with 
relief  and  gladness,  and  at  the  conclusion  "Little  Thing,"  the  devoted  wife,  has  won 
our  sympathy  and   friendship  for  good.  $1.35   net. 


BRAMBLE-BEES  AND 
OTHERS 

By  J.  Henri  Fabre 

In  which  the  "scientist  with  a  poet's 
heart''  writes  about  Bees  in  the  same 
keenly  sympathetic  and  delightful  manner 
that  has  made  his  "Life  of  the  Spider"  and 
"Life  of  the  Fly"  classics  of  their  kind. 

$1.50  net. 


THE  APPETITE  OF 
TYRANNY 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
The  keen  and  fiery  protest  of  one  of  the 
cleverest  writers  in  England  against  Mili- 
tarism. $1.00  net. 


POEMS 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Introducing  to  the  American  public  the 
complete  early  poems  of  Maeterlinck,  sym- 
bolical in  character,  rich  in  beauty  of  word 
and  thought.  Bound  in  uniform  style  with 
Maeterlinck's  Essays  and  Plays.     $1.25  net. 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  POETRY 

By  Basanta  Koomar  Roy 

Affords  especially  illuminating  and  valu- 
able insight  into  the  character  of  this  noted 
philosopher  and  poet,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  a  fellow-countryman  and 
intimate  friend.     Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 


LONELINESS  ? 

By  Robert  Hugh  Benson 

Author  of  "Initiation,  "  "  Odds  fish  !  ' '  etc. 

Readers  will  not  soon  forget  the  young  opera  singer,  Marion  Tenterden,  with  the 
yrtllant  air  of  a  boy  and  the  wistfulness  of  a  child,  who  leaped  to  fame  and  happiness  in 
a  day,  and  who  in  prosperity  and  adversity  was  true  as  finely  tempered  steel.  About 
her  the  author  has  woven  a  beautiful  love  story,  very  human,  very  sweet,  full  of  happi- 
ness ^nd  pathos.  Her  brave  young  fight  for  success,  her  triumph,  and  the  results  which 
follow  make  a  novel  that  is  different  from  most  stories  of  today,  one  written  with  a 
burning  purpose,  one  that  leaves  the  reader  deeply  stirred.  $1.35  net. 
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Betty- all -alone 


ByMEGVILLARS 


Betty  is  a  bewitching,  frankly 
self-revealing  little  English 
girl.  A  quixotic  adventure 
in  search  of  a  husband — oh, 
she  doesn't  make  any  bones 
about  that — takes  her  to  Paris. 
Drawn  closely  into  the  risque 
life  of  Bohemia.,  she  flutters 
close  about  the  fire  and— *why 
tell  you  the  story?  She  does 
it  so  fascinatingly  well. 

Then  she  comes  to  America, 
cleverly  analyzes  our  many 
strange  foibles,  and  of  course, 
finds  the  man. 

Betty's  account  is  something 
more  than  a  book  for  an  idle 
minute.  After  you  have  read 
it,  you'll  find  yourself  going 
back  to  it  again   and  again. 

Price,  $1.25  Net 
EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  Publisher,  New  York 


open  up  some  dossiers  of  interesting  details, 
it  is  certain  that  no  such  revelations  as  are 
set  forth  by  the  "countess"  may  be  looked 
for.  She  makes  out  Ludwig  a  perfectly  sane 
prince  who  was  placed  under  restraint  as  a 
madman  as  a  part  of  a  Bismarckian  plot  to 
make  sure  of  the  Hohenzollern  succession  on 
the  death  of  William  I,  German  emperor. 
The  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  she  makes  the 
victim  of  a  murderous  attack  while  resisting 
an  arrest  ordered  by  the  emperor. 

Here,   then,  is  a  lot  of  interesting  material 


so  large  a  part  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
And  the  process,  intelligently  directed,  may 
begin  almost  with  the  first  days  of  life.  It 
may  be  extended  to  the  nursery  and  the 
school  with  the  result  that  habits  are  estab- 
lished which  presently  become  automatic  and 
that  then  take  their  permanent  place  in  char- 
acter. But  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  theory.  He  deals  with  the  commoner 
faults  and  defects  and  shows  something  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  produced  imita- 
tively  and  how  they  may  be  similarly  cured. 
And  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
given  to  his  book  in  these  days  of  social  hys- 
terias is  to  say  that  common  sense  is  stamped 
upon   every  page. 

Psychology   and    Parenthood.      By    H.    Adding- 
ton    Bruce.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    &   Co. 


A  Sheaf  of  Roses. 
The  roses  are  California  roses  and  they  ap- 
pear in  a  de  luxe  volume  of  verse  by  Eliza- 
beth Gordon,  with  full-page  illustrations  by 
Frederick  W.  Martin  on  each  alternate  page. 
The  verses  are  distinctly  good,  and  the  plates 
are  not  only  exquisite  pieces  of  art,  but  they 
display  the  skill  of  the  printer  at  its  high- 
water    mark. 

A  Sheaf  of  Roses.  By  Elizabeth  Gordon.  Il- 
lustrations bv  Frederick  W.  Martin.  Chicago: 
Rand,    McNally    &   Co. 


Illustration    from    "Sinister    Island."    by 

Charles   Wadsworth   Camp.     Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 

for  an  alienist,  from  which  to  trace  out  the 
growth  of  the  delusion — not  an  infrequent 
one — of  royal  parentage  in  its  several  steps, 
starting,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  an  impres- 
sionable and  romantic  schoolgirl  from  the  fact 
that  her  father's  name  was  "Kaiser,"  the  Ger- 
man for  emperor. 

The  Secret  of  an  Empress.  By  the  Countess 
Zanardi  Landi.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $4    net.  ^ 

Psychology  and  Parenthood. 

Persuaded  as  we  are  that  the  modern  child 
is  suffering  grievously  from  over-attentioi. 
and  over-analysis,  we  may  yet  welcome  such 
a  book  as  this  as  a  corrective  rather  than  an 
accentuation.  There  are  now  two  distinct 
schools  with  their  rival  theories  of  human 
character,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  each 
speaks  with  a  voice  as  from  Sinai.  The  eu- 
genist  seeks  for  the  improvement  of  mankind 
on  stock-breeding  principles,  and  he  has  al- 
ready succeeded  in  impressing  his  objection- 
able theories  upon  ignorant  legislatures.  But 
there  is  now  another  school,  to  which  Mr. 
Bruce  adheres,  and  which  believes  that  "the 
influence  of  heredity  is  of  quite  secondary  im- 
portance to  that  of  environment  in  the 
marring  or  making  of  a  human  life."  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Bruce  deals  with  the  cele- 
brated Jukes  family,  and  shows  that  this  long 
strain  of  evil  was  due,  not  to  heredity,  but  to 
environment,  that  it  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  a  society  that  ignored  its  obligations  and 
permitted  such  a  scourge  to  grow  to  frightful 
proportions  in  the  soil  of  an  environment  that 
might   have   been   readily   removed. 

Training  by  environment,  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  a 
utilization  of  the   imitative   faculties  that  play 


Betty-All-Alone. 

This  story  is  in  the  form  of  letters  written 

by  Betty  to  her  friend  Jess.     Betty  has  a  small 

income  insufficient  to  live  on  and  necessitating 

work.     But  she  decides  to  spend  her  capital  ia 


Sidney  L.  Kyburg,  author  of  "The  Final 
Verdict."     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

one  wild  and  joyous  burst,  so.  she  goes  to 
Paris,  having  first  outfitted  herself  regardless 
of  expense.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Betty  is  indiscreet  and  even  naughty,  and  we 
feel  that  we  are  gravely  violating  the  pro 
prieties  in  thus  looking  over  the  shoulder  of 
her  correspondent  while  she  reads  these  siarl 
lingly  frank  and  intimate  letters.  Very  young 
or  very  unmarried  men  should  not  i 
book. 

Betty-All-Alone.        By      Meg       Villm 
York:    Edward    J.    Clode;    $1.25    net. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 


ErthiR  on  the  Dyke. 

There  must  be  many  old-country  houses  in 
England  whose  family  archives  have  a  marked 
historical  value.  The  mansion  of  Erthig  is 
not  particularly  old.  since  the  principal  part 
of  the  building  was  erected  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  here  we  have 
a  mass  of  letters  and  records  that  do  not  in 
any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of  historical 
facts,  but  that  are  almost  priceless  as  a  pic- 
ture of  social  conditions  during  the  period 
that  they  cover. 

Erthig  is  in  Denbighshire,  near  the  English 
line.  It  was  built  by  Joshua  Edisbury,  who 
got   himself   into    serious   financial   difficulties, 


Will  mm    J.    Locke,    author    of    "Jaffery." 
John  Lane  Company, 

and  on  his  death  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
John  Meller,  who  took  possession  in  1718. 
Simon  Yorke  was  the  next  owner,  and  it  has 
remained  in  the  Yorke  family  ever  since  and 
has  been  well  preserved  and  cared  for. 

The  letters  that  have  now  been  published 
cover  the  period  of  the  Edisbury,  Meller,  and 
Yorke  occupations,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
admire  the  care  with  which  a  correspondence, 
much  of  which  must  have  seemed  trivial  at 
the  time,  was  preserved.  It  includes  letters 
exchanged  between  members  of  the  families 
and  from  tenants,  and  as  this  correspond- 
ence concerned  itself  with  the  ordinary  details 
of  life  set  forth  for  the  eye  of  the  recipient 
alone,  and  without  thought  of  publication,  it 
has  all  the  value  of  intimacy  and  truth.  We 
see  the  gradual  advance  from  the  illiteracy 
of  the  early  days  to  the  dignity  and  education 
that  followed  them,  and  the  resulting  picture 
has  therefore  a  sociological  interest  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  The  editor  has 
done  her  work  with  restraint  and  skill. 

Chronicles  of  Erthig  ox  the  Dyke.  By  AI- 
binia  Lucy  Cust  (Mrs.  Wherry).  In  two  volumes. 
1  llustrated.  New  York :  Tohn  Lane  Company ; 
?7-50    net.  ^ 

The  Lure  of  the  Land. 

Those  who  write  with  "back  to  the  land"  as 
a  text  invariably  assume  that  the  average  city 
dweller  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  farm 
and  that  the  truest  charity  is  to  show  him 
how  he  may  get  one.  Of  course  there  could 
be  no  greater  mistake.  Living  in  the  country 
is  an  art  and  a  most  difficult  and  painful  one 
to  acquire.  The  country  is  delightful  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  the  summer,  but  it  takes  a 
peculiar  temperament  to  live  there,  away  from 
the  masses  of  men,  and  street-cars  and  shops, 
and  the  things  that  make  existence  worth 
while  and  of  which  plentiful  human  contact  is 
the  chief. 

But  doubtless  there  are  misguided  people 
who  wish  to  live  in  the  country,  and  in  this 
volume  by  Dr.  Wiley  we  have  an  elaborate 
consideration  of  how  it  may  be  done  endur- 
ably.  He  talks  about  soils  and  cows  and  all 
the  curious  things  of  rural  life,  he  deals  with 
labor  and  finance,  and  of  course  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  he  finds  space  for  all  his  own 
crochets,  such  as  woman  suffrage  and  prohi- 
bition, and  that  are  inserted,  as  it  were,  under 
false  pretenses  in  a  volume  of  this  kind. 
Xone  the  less  it  is  all  eminently  readable  and 
it  should  be  of  practical  value  to  people  who 
want  to  live  on  a  farm. 

The  Lure  of  the  Land.  By  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.40  net. 


The  Holy  War. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  relation 
of  Turkey  to  the  present  war  and  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  of  the  world  would  do 
well  to  read  this  little  volume  by  Professor  C. 
Snouck  Hurgronje.  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Leiden.  Into  the  author's  quali- 
fications we  need  not  enter  save  to  say  that 
they  are  of  the  most  ample  kind. 

Professor  Hurgronje  removes  more  than  one 
myth  in  the  course  of  his  work.  He  tells  us 
that  .(11  Turkish  wars  are  holy  wars.  There 
is  'io  other  war  than  religious  war.  When 
i  ur  tey  declares  war  against  any  one  it  is  a 
\c*  ;d,  and  although  Turks  do  not  protest 
.!-•.  ;nst  the  nonsense  that  is  commonly  talked 

'Ul't  the  holy  war  they  attach  no  meaning  to 
the  term.      For  them   all   wars   are   holy.     He 

lotes    from    the    German    savant,    Professor 


Martin  Hartmann,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
Turkey  had  declared  a  holy  war  expressly 
against  Italy  during  the  Tripoli  expedition  and 
who  wrote  "...  the  threat  of  holy  war,  i.  c., 
of  war  against  all  unbelievers,  except  against 
those  who  are  expressly  designated  to  the  com- 
munity by  the  leaders  of  Islam  as  friends  of 
Islam.  This  idea  is  madness."  Therefore  it 
is  madness  to  suppose  that  Turkey  could 
make  a  holy  war  against  all  unbelievers  ex- 
cept Germany  and  Austria.  We  have  also 
an  explanation  of  the  recent  Turkish  protests 
against  the  war  now  in  course  by  the  author's 
statement  that  the  recent  visit  of  the  emperor 
to  Constantinople  produced  on  the  Moslem 
world  an  impression  very  different  from  that 
intended.  "To  be  sure,  it  was  thought  re- 
markable that  the  monarch  of  a  powerful  Eu- 
ropean empire  should  go  twice  to  pay  homage 
to  the  Sultan,  the  more  as  it  was  known  that 
no  return  visits  of  the  Sultan  followed;  the 
caller  therefore  showed  himself  to  the  in- 
habitants as  the  inferior;  and  simple  Moham- 
medan souls,  who  draw  their  knowledge  of  the 
world's  map  and  the  world's  history  more  from 
legends  than  from  reality,  saw  in  this  a  con- 
firmation of  their  belief  that  the  whole  earth 
is  subjected  to  the  mightiest  Moslem  sov- 
ereign, and  that  all  princes  are  his  vassals, 
even  if  they  are  in  parts  very  unruly.  Those 
homages  in  no  way  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
Germany  in  the  East,  whatever  flatterers  may 
palm  off  about  it  on  German  travelers." 

The  Holy  War  "Made  in  Germany."  By  Dr. 
C.  Snouck  Hurgronje.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  75  cents. 


Ancient  Egypt. 
Our  respect  for  ancient  Egypt,  already 
large,  is  increased  by  this  admirable  volume 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Egyptologists.  For  Dr.  Budge  has  none  of 
that  tendency  to  belittle  and  to  depreciate  that 
ordinarily  marks  the  modern  mind  when  con- 
fronted  with   the  literature   or  the  philosophy 


Anne   Warwick,  author  of  "The  Chalk  Line." 
John  Lane  Company. 

of  antiquity.  He  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
from  the  earliest  times  regarded  a  life  of 
moral  excellence  as  the  fitting  preparation  for 
eternity  and  that  they  valued  the  things  of 
the  world  far  less  than  the  preservation  of 
the  soul. 

Dr.  Budge's  method  of  presenting  the 
literature  of  Egypt  is  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind.  He  gives  us  a  series  of  specimens  rep- 
resenting the  great  periods  of  literary  activity, 
and  with  only  such  notes  and  explanations  as 
are  necessary  to  appreciation.  History,  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  science,  and  fiction  find 
their  places  in  the  collection,  and  the  result 
is  a  volume  of  representative  value,  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind,  in  fact  the  only  thing  of 
its  kind,  now  available  to  the  student  of  an- 
cient  Egypt. 

The  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  New- 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  S:  Co.;   $1  net. 


Child  Training. 
This  volume  by  the  headmaster  of  Calvert 
School  professes  to  set  forth  a  system  of  train- 
ing for  the  child  who  is  under  school  age.  It 
deals  with  drill  and  the  formation  of  habits 
and  it  explains  how  to  teach  concentration, 
what  stories  are  suitable  and  unsuitable,  what 
are  the  best  toys,  plays,  and  games,  and  how 
to  tench  reading  and  writing.  It  seems  to  be 
full  of  practical  common  sense  and  to  be  free 
from  that  analytic  child  psychology  of  which 
we  are  getting  somewhat  tired. 

Child    Training.       By     V.     M.     Hillyer.       New 
York:    The   Century   Company;   $1.60  net. 


Doctor  Syn. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  smugglers 
and  pirates  that  we  have  read  for  many  a 
long  day.  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent  was  pe- 
culiarly the  home  of  the  free  traders  a  hun- 
dred or  so  years  ago,  and  here  we  see  them 
at  their  work,  a  band  of  ghostly  horsemen 
riding    with    phosphorescent    faces    over    the 


marsh  and  playing  upon  superstition  and 
credulity  for  their  protection.  But  the  author 
must  be  credited  with  something  almost  like 
a  stroke  of  genius  in  his  depiction  of  the  re- 
markable Dr.  Syn,  the  venerable  vicar  whose 
interest  in  smuggling  was  hardly  an  offense 
against  the  lax  ethics  of  those  days,  but 
whom  we  begin  to  suspect  of  graver  things 
when  we  find  that  he  sings  a  piratical  song  to 
himself  when  alone.  And  what  a  song: 
Here's   to   the    feet   wot    have   walked  the  plank; 

Yo    ho!    for   the   dead   man's  throttle. 
And    here's   to    the    corpses    floating    round    in    the 
tank; 

And  the  dead  man's  teeth  in  the  bottle. 

For   a   pound    of  gunshot   tied   to   his    feet, 
And    a    ragged    bit    of    sail    for    a    winding    sheet; 
Then  the  signal  goes  with  a  bang  and  a  flash. 
And  overboard  you  go  with  a  horrible  splash. 

And  all  that  isn't  swallowed  by  the  sharks  outside, 
Stands    up   again    upon   its    feet   upon    the    running 

tide; 
And   it  keeps  a  bowin'   gently,  and  a  lookin'  with 

surprise 
At  each  little  crab  a  scramblin'  from  the  sockets  of 

its  eyes. 

Dr.   Syn  deserves  to   live  with  John   Silver, 
and  surely  that  is  immortality. 

Doctor     Syn.      By     Russell     Thorndyke.      New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 


Exposition  Courts. 
Visitors  to  the  Exposition  who  wish  to  see 
intelligently  and  not  merely  mechanically 
would  do  well  to  secure  this  litte  "handbook 
of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  mural  paint- 
ings with  special  reference  to  the  symbolism." 
It  is  not  a  guide  book,  or  only  so  in  a  limited 
sense,  but  those  who  wish  to  be  directed  to 
the  more  beautiful  things  of  art  and  to  under- 
stand their  meaning  will  find  that  the  author 
is  a  competent  guide  and  interpreter.  The 
illustrations  are  helpful,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  in  books  of  this  kind. 

Palaces  and  Courts  of  the  Exposition.  By 
Juliet  James.  San  Francisco:  California  Book 
Company;    $1    net. 

♦ 

Tuberculosis. 
Ellen  N.  La  Motte,  R.  N.,  the  author  of 
this  work  on  the  function  and  qualifications 
of  the  tuberculosis  nurse,  has  all  the  intel- 
lectual qualifications  for  her  task,  but  she 
seems  to  remind  us  none  the  less  that  intel- 
lectual qualifications  are  not  all  the  qualifica- 
tions that  there  are  and  that  government  by 
experts  would  be  the  worst  of  calamities.  It 
is  possible  to  pay  too  high  a  price  even  for 
the  extirpation  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  would 
be  much  too  high  a  price  if  professional 
nurses  should  be  allowed  to  suppose  them- 
selves as  better  qualified  than  the  doctor  and 
if  any  kind  of  legal  power  should  be  vested 
in  them.  The  isolation  of  tuberculosis 
patients,  for  example,  would  be  an  act  of 
cruelty  much  more  serious  than  the  disease 
itself,  and  moreover  it  is  a  measure  strongly 
discouraged  by  the  strongest  medical  opinion. 
The  further  suggestion  that  tuberculosis 
patients  should  be  taken  from  the  control  of 
private  physicians  and  placed  under  municipal 
authority  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond 
argument.      Is    the    author    unaware    of    the 


Roland  G.   Usher,  author  of  "Pan-Ameri- 
canism."     The    Century    Company. 

methods  by  which  municipal  health  authori- 
ties are  selected?  Does  she  not  know  that 
they  are  often,  or  even  usually,  mere  medical 
politicians  and  that  the  health  board  is  fre- 
quently the  weakest  spot,  ethically  speaking, 
in  the  municipal  administration?  The  tend- 
ency of  the  day  is  rather  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  health  board,  not  to  increase  it. 
But  the  author's  inflated  idea  of  the  status 
of  the  nurse  in  no  way  invalidates  the  prac- 
tical value  of  her  technical  advice.  And  that 
value  is  very  high.  She  deals  with  every  de- 
partment of  the  nurse's  work,  and  she  shows 
her  competence  and  skill  in   every  line. 

The  Tuberculosis  Nurse.  By  Ellen  N.  La 
Motte,  R.  N.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50    net. 


SPRING  SUCCESSES 

AMONG  THE 
CANADIAN  ALPS 

By  LAWRENCE  J.  BURPEE 

With  four  full-page  color  plates  and  forty  re- 
productions from  photographs,  and  six  maps. 
Boxed.      Cloth.     $3.00   net. 

"The  best  and  most  beautiful  illustrations  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies  that  have  appeared  in 
book  form.  The  text  is  sincere,  enthusiastic, 
and  careful." — Springfield  Republican. 

THE  THEATRE 
OF  TODAY 

By  H.   K.   MODERWELL 

With  32  illustrations  and  numerous  line  cuts. 
Cloth.     $1.50  net. 

"It  is  the  first  of  its  great  scope  and  one 
likely  to  remain  the  best  for  years  to  come." — 
Ch  icago   Tribune. 

CARILLONS  OF 
BELGIUM 
AND  HOLLAND 

By  WILLIAM  GORHAM  RICE 

With  32  illustrations,  a  map,  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net.     Third  Edition. 

"This  work  is  the  result  of  painstaking  and 
careful  original  investigation,  deriving  addi- 
tional value  from  the  fact  that  perhaps  many 
of  the  towers  have  been  destroyed  by  the  war." 
— Alfred  Remy,  Musical  Critic. 


FICTION  WORTH   READING 

"A  Literary  Triumph  " 

THE 
CHALK  LINE 

By  ANNE  WARWICK,  author  of  "Victory 
Law,"  etc.      Cloth.      §1.25    net. 

A  dramatic  presentation  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary situation — three  men  and  one  woman  quar- 
antined for  cholera,  and  shut  up  for  days  in  a 
bachelor's  bungalow  in  Shanghai.  A  novel  to 
be  read  and  thought  over. 

"There  is  no  leading  up  to  the  interest  of 
this  dramatic  story.  It  grips  from  the  first 
page,  and  holds  tensely,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
quarantine  comes  the  solution  of  a  problem 
more  than  ordinarily  complex." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Remarkable  Realism 

THE 

GOOD  SOLDIER 

By  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER,  author  of 
"The  Fifth  Queen,"  etc.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 
"As  creepy  and  as  melodramatic  (in  its  psy- 
chology) as  a  tale  by  Poe.  But  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  author  gets  you  by  the  throat 
in  his  first  chapter,  and  does  not  let  you  go 
until  the  last.  And  who  does  not  like  to  be 
held  by  the  throat — by  a  story-teller  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  book's  com- 
pelling interest  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  un- 
usual literary  form." — New   York  Globe. 

Real  Detective  Tales 

THE 

WISDOM 

OF 

FATHER 

BROWN 

By    GILBERT    K.    CHESTERTON,    author    of 
"The    Innocence    of    Father    Brown."    "The 
Flying  Inn,"  etc.      Cloth.     $1.30  net. 
"Tales    of    crime    and    discovery,    clues    and 
false  leads  and  all  the  rest  of  the  thrilling  ma- 
terial which  will  make  any  normal  human  being 
sit    up    and    keep    on    sitting    up    long    past    the 
proper  hour  for  bed.     Mr.  Chesterton  deserves 
a    rousing  cheer — in   fact,    three  rousing  cheers 
— for  giving  us  another  series  of  real  and  fine 
detective  tales." — New  York  Times. 

A  Laugh  in  Every  Line 

ARCADIAN 
ADVENTURES  WITH 
THE  IDLE  RICH 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  author  of  "Behind 
the  Bevond,"  "Nonsense  Novels,"  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.25    net. 

"So  the  author  goes  on,  laughingly  conceal- 
ing beneath  delectable  satire  much  of  the  ar- 
rant nonsense  of  our  elite;  and  in  the  doing 
he  has  produced  the  most  entertaining  book  of 
the  year." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Discontented,  Take  Warning ! 

A  PILLAR 
OF  SALT 

By  HORACE  WVC.  NEWTE,  author  of  "Spar- 
rows,"    "The    Home    of    the    Seven    Devils," 
etc.      \2mo.     Cloth.     $1.35  net. 
"Mr.    Newte    has    drawn    a    true    picture    and 
one    that    should    serve    as    a    warning    to    all 
women  who  find  kindness  and  decency  monoto- 
nous.     No  woman   ever   leaves   a  good  husband 
for   a  better  "lover.      The  change  always  marks 
a  descent.      What  the  author  has  to   say  about 
the     London     feminists,     their    ambitions,    their 
methods,    and    the    unfortunate    influence    that 
they   exert  over  silly  young  women    is  as  true 
as  it  is  entertaining." — New   York  Herald. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

A  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  James  Morgan,  illus.;  Mac- 

millan  Company. 
A    Painter    of    Dreams,     biographical    sketches    of 
notable  personages  of  an  age  long  past,  by  A. 
M,    W.    Stirling,    illus.,    $3.50    net;    John    Lane 
Company. 
A  Playmate  of  Philip  II,  being  the  history  of  Don 
Martin  of  Aragon,  Duke  of  Yillahermosa,  and 
of    Dona   Luisa   de    Borgia,    his    wife,   by    Lady 
Moreton,   illus.,    $3    net;   John   Lane   Company. 
Alfred    the   Great,    maker   of    England,    8-18    to   899 
A.    D.,  by   Beatrice  A.    Lees,  $2.50  net;   G-    P- 
Put nam's   Sons. 
And    That    Reminds    Me,   by    Stanley  Coxon,    illus., 
$3.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Eernadotte,  the  first  phase,  by  Dunbar  Plunket 
Barton,  illus.,  $3.75  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Forty  Years  in  Canada,  by  S.  B.  Steele,  with  in- 
troduction by  Lord  Strathcona,  illus.,  $5  net; 
Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 

Granville  Bantock,  by  H.  Orsmond  Anderton,  $1 
net;  John  Lane   Company. 

John  and  Sarah,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, 16S0  to  1744,  by  Stuart  J.  Reed,  with 
introduction  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K. 
G.,   illus.,    $4  net;    Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

John  Shaw  Billings,  a  memoir,  by  Fielding  H. 
Garrison,  M.  D.,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Kitchener,  organizer  of  victory,  by  Harold  Begbie, 
illus.,  $1.25  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Memories  of  Forty  Years,  bv  Princess  Catherine 
Radziwell,  illus.,  $3.75  net;  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

Napoleon  I,  by  August  Fournier,  trans,  from  the 
French  by  A.  E.  Adams,  with  introduction  by 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  popular  ed.,  2  vols.,  $3.50 
net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Nollekens  and  His  Times,  by  John  Thomas  Smith, 
first  illus.  ed.,  edited,  with  biographical  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  index,  by  Wilfred  Whitten, 
2  vols.,  $7.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  man  and  his  poetry,  by 
Basanta  Koomar  Roy,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  Oscar  W.  Firkins,  $1.75 
net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Saint  Clare  of  Assisi,  by  E.  Gillian-Smith,  $3.50 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Some  of  the-  Correspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.  C.  B.,  by  E.  A.  Helps,  illus.,  $5  net;  John 
Lane   Company. 

Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  with  selections  from  his 
correspondence  with  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Dana, 
and  others,  by  William  Healey  Dall,  D.  Sc., 
illus.,    $3.50  net;   J.   B.    Lippincott  Company. 

The  Berlin  Court  Under  William  II,  by  Axel  von 
Schwering,  illus.,  $3.75  net;  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Treitschke's  "Life  of  Frederick,"  edited,  with 
topical  and  historical  introduction,  by  Douglas 
Sladen,  $1.25  net;   G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Fall  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Frank  A.  Mumby,  $3 
net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  German  Emperor  as  Shown  in  His  Public  Ut- 
terances, by  Christian  Gauss,  with  portraits, 
$1.25  net:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton,  by  Percy  Epler,  illus.; 
Macmillan   Companv. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  by  William  Bel- 
mont Parker,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Laurens,  by  D.  D.  Wallace, 
$3.50   net;   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Secret  of  an  Empress,  by  the  Countess  Zanardi 
Landi,  illus.,  $4  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Story  of  Napoleon's  Death-Mask,  by  G.  L.  De 
St.  M.  Watson,  illus.,  $2  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

\\  illiam  Blake,  poet  and  mystic,  by  P.  Berger,  $5 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  by 
George  Bryce,  illus.,  $3  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

Famous  Days  and  Deeds  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
by  Charles  Morris,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company. 

Home  Universitv  Library,  new  vol.:  The  Ancient 
East,  by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  F.  S.  A.,  50  cents 
net;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Intervention  and  Colonization  'n  Africa,  by  N. 
Dwight  Harris,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia, 
1659  and  1660-93,  edited  by  H.  R.  Mcllwaine; 
Virginia  State   Library. 

Lee's  Dispatches,  the  unpublished  dispatches  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  War  Department  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  1862  to  1865,  edited,  with  intro- 
duction, by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman;  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons. 

Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign  of  1812,  by  EdwarQ 
Foord,  illus.,  $4  net;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Narratives  of  the  Insurrections,  1675  to  1691, 
edited  by  C.  H.  Andrews,  $3  net;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 

Rome  of  Today  and  Yesterday,  the  pagan  city,  by 
John  Dennie,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Select  English  Historical  Documents  of  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Centuries,  edited  by  F.  E.  Harner; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America,  by  John 
Finley,    $2.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California,  by  Paul 
Elder,  new  ed.;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom,  by  Hendrik  Wil- 
lem  Van  Loon,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

The  Riverside  History  of  the  United  States,  com- 
prising: Beginnings  of  the  American  People,  by 
Carl  Becker;  Union  and  Democracy,  by  Allen 
Johnson;    Expansion    and    Conflict,    by    W.    E. 

»Dodd ;  The  New  Nation,  by  F.  L.  Paxson ; 
per  vol.,  $1.75  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
The  Spanish  Dependencies  in  South  America,  1550 
to  1730,  by  Bernard  Moses,  2  vols.,  $5  net; 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  edited  by 
Worth  ington  C.  Ford,  Vol.  V;  Macmillan 
Company. 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve,  the  play  "Rada"  re- 
written and  enlarged,  by  Alfred  Noyes,  illus., 
$1  net;   Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Across  (he  Border,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  illus., 
80  cents  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  Dome  of  Many-Colored  Glass,  by  Amy  Lowell, 
new  ed.;   Macmillan  Company. 

Eritisli  and  American  Drama  of  Todav,  by  Bar- 
rett II.  Clark,  $1.50  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Captain  Craig,  a  book  of  poems,  by  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  revised  ed.,  $1.25  net;  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

Children  of  Earth,  by  Alice  Brown;  Macmillan 
Company. 


Classified  Spring  Publications. 

Books  Ready  and  in  Press. 


Dawn,  and  other  one-act  plavs  of  life  today,  by 
Percival  Wilde,  $1  net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

How  to  Produce  Children's  Plays,  by  Constance 
d'Arcy  Mackay,   $1.20  net;  Henry   Molt  &  Co. 

Irradiations,  sand  and  spray,  by  John  Gould 
Fletcher,  75  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

North  of  Boston,  by  Robert  Frost,  $1.25  net; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Panama,  and  other  poems,  narrative  and  occa- 
sional, by  Stephen  Phillips,  $1.25  net;  John 
Lane    Company. 

Paradise  Found,  a  critical  extravaganza  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  his  ideas,  by  Allen  Upward; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Plaster  Saints,  by  Israel  Zangwill;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Plays,  by  Leonid  Andreyeff,  trans,  from  the  Rus- 
sian, with  introduction,  by  F.  N.  Scott  and 
C.  L.  Neader,  $1.50  net ;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Plays  for  School  Children,  edited  by  Anna  M. 
Lutkenhaus,  with  introduction  by  Margaret 
Knox,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25  net;  Century 
Company. 

Plays  of  the  Pioneers,  pageant-plays  of  American 
history,  by  Constance  d'Arcy  MacKay,  $1 
net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Poems,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  trans,  by  Bernard 
Miall,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


The   Winnowing   Fan,   poems  on   the  great  war,  by 

Lawrence     Binyon,     50     cents     net;     Houghton 

Mifflin   Company. 
Tragedies,     by    Arthur     Symons,     $1.50     net;    John 

Lane   Company. 
War    Brides,    by    Marion    Craig    Wentworth,    illus., 

50  cents   net;    Century   Company. 
War   Poems,   by  Josephine   Preston    Peabody    (Mrs. 

Lionel  Marks),  50  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company, 


THE  GREAT  WAR. 

America  and  the  World-state,  a  plea  for  American 
leadership  in  international  organization,  by 
Xurman  Angell,  $1.25  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Airmen  in  the  Great  War,  by  Grahame  White  and 
Harrv  Harper,  illus.,  $2  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

Are  We  Ready?  by  Howard  D.  Wheeler,  with  let- 
ter by  Leonard  Wood,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin   Company. 

Arms  and  Industrv,  bv  Norman  Angell,  second 
ed.,   $1.25   net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Arms  and  the  Race,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dis- 
armament, by  R.  M.  Johnston,  $1  net;  Cen- 
tury   Company. 


Marjorie  Botcen,  author  of  "Prince  and  Heretic."     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  selected  and  rendered 
into  English  by  Alma  Strettel,  revised  ed.,  $1 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Possession,  and  other  one-act  plays,  by  George 
Middleton,  $1.35  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Some  Imagist  Poets,  an  anthology,  75  cents  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Songs  from  the  Clay,  by  James  Stephens;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Spoon  River  Anthology,  by  Edgar  L.  Masters; 
Macmillan   Company. 

The  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  by  Thomas 
H.  Dickinson;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays,  new  vols.: 
Patrie!  by  Victorien  Sardou,  trans.,  with  in- 
troduction, by  Barrett  H.  Clark;  The  Thief, 
by  Henry  Bernstein,  trans,  by  John  Alan 
Haughton;  each  75  cents  net;  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 

The  Faithful,  by  John  Masefield ;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Garden  of  Paradise,  by  Edward  Sheldon;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  King  of  the  Jews,  a  passion  play,  by  "H.  P.," 
H.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia, 
$1  net;   F"unk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  Lie.  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  $1  net;  George 
H.   Doran    Company. 

The  Little  Boy  Out  of  the  Wood,  and  other  dream 
plays,  by  Kathleen  Conyngham  Greene,  $1  net; 
John   Lane  Company. 

The  Old  Times,  earlier  poems  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,   $1.25    net;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

The  Shoes  of  Happiness,  and  other  poems,  by  Ed- 
win Markham,  $1.20  net;  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co. 

The  Silk-Hat  Soldier,  and  other  poems  in  war 
time,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  50  cents  net; 
John  Lane  Company. 

The  Sistine  Eve,  and  other  poems,  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye,  new   ed. :    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  by  George  P.  Baker, 
$2  net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Theatre  of  Ideas,  a  burlesque  allegory  and 
three  one-act  plays,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  $1 
net;    George  IT.    Doran    Company. 


At  the  Furthest  Point,  bv  Robert  Dunn,  illus., 
$1.25    net;    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 

Belgium  in  War,  a  record  of  personal  experiences, 
by  J.  FI.  Whitehouse,  M.  P.,  illus.;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

Can  Germany  Win?  the  aspirations  and  resources 
of  its  people,  by  an  American,  $1  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Deeds  That  Will  Never  Die,  a  series  of  stories  of 
heroism  in  the  present  war,  by  John  Foster 
Fraser,  75  cents  net;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

European  Rulers,  their  modern  significance,  by  Ar- 
thur E.  Bestor,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  V. 
Crowell    Company. 

Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches,  by  Fritz  Kriesler; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

German  World  Policies,  by  Paul  Rohrbach,  trans, 
from  the  German  by  Edmund  von  Mach;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Germany  Embattled,  an  American  interpretation,  by 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  $1  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Germany.  France,  Russia,  and  Islam,  by  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke,  trans,  into  English  with  fore- 
word by  George  Haven  Putnam,  $1.50  net;  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Germany's  Isolation,  an  explanation  of  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  the  war,  by  Paul  Rohrbach, 
trans,  from  the  German  by  Paul  II.  Phillip- 
son,  Ph.  D.,  75  cents  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

How  Belgium  Saved  Europe,  by  Charles  Sarolea, 
with  preface  by  Count  Goblet  D'Alviclla,  $1 
net;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Modern  Germany,  by  J.  Ellis  Barker,  revised  and 
enlarged  ed.,   $3   net;    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co, 

Our  Navy  and  the  Next  War.  by  Robert  W. 
Neeser,    $1    net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons._ 

Pan-Americanism,  a  forecast  of  the  inevitable 
clash  between  the  United  States  and  Europe's 
victor,  by  Roland  G.  Usher.  $2  net;  Century 
Company. 

Paths  of  Glory,  impressions  of  war  written  at  and 
near  the  front,  by  Ervin  S.  Cobb,  $1.50  net; 
Ger-ge    II.    Doran    Company. 


Six    Weeks    ai    the    War.    by    Millicint,    Duchess   of 
Sutherland,     illus.,     50    cents    net;     A.     C,     Mc- 
Clurg  &   Co. 
Stultitia,    a    nightmare    and    an    awakening    in    four 
discussions,    by    a    former    government    official, 
with    frontispiece,   $1    net;    Frederick   A.    Stokes 
Company. 
The  American   Army,  by  William  Harding  Carter, 
with    portrait,    $1.50    net;     Bobbs-Merrill     Com- 
pany. 
The    Appetite    of   Tyranny,    including    letters   to    art 
old  Garibaldian,  bv   G.    K.    Chesterton,  $1    net: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The    Belgian    Spirit,    by    Emile   Verhaeren;    Hough- 
ton   MifHin  Company. 
I  The    Campaign    in    France,    by   G.    11.    IYrris.    $2.50 

net;    Henry   Holt   &   Co. 
j  The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of   1914,  the  beginning 
of     the     war,     by     E.     C.     Stowell;     Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 
1  The    Evidence    in    the    Case,    by    James    M.    Beck, 
with    introduction    by    Joseph    Choate,    revised 
ed.,   $1   net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The  Glory  of  Belgium,  by  W.   L.  Bruckman,   illus. 
in  color,   $5    net;   George    H.    Doran   Company. 
|    The    Great    Illusion,     by    Norman    Angell,     fourth 
ed.,    revised    with    additional    material,    $1    net; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Making   of    the   War,    by    Sir    Gilbert    Parker, 

$1   net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The   Origins   and   Destiny   of   Imperial    Britain   and 
Nineteenth    Centurv    Europe,   by  J.    A.    Cramb, 
$1.50   net;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
The    Origins    of    the    War,    by    J.    Holland    Rose, 

Litt.    D.;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
The     Present     Military     Situation     in     the     United 
States,    by    Francis    Vinton    Greene,    75    cents 
net;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
The    Road    to    Peace,    by    C.    W.    Eliot;    Houghton 

Mifflin   Company. 
The  War  and  Business,  by  C.  W.   Barron ;  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company. 
The  War's  Background,  by  Samuel  P.  Orth,  illus., 

$2   net;    Century  Company. 
The   World    Crisis,   and    Beyond,   by   Edwin    Davies 

Schoonmaker,  $2  net;   Century  Company. 
War    and    Lombard     Street,    by    Hartley    Withers, 

$1.25  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
War  and  the  Ideal  of  Peace,  a  study  of  those 
characteristics  of  man  that  result  in  war  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  controlled. 
by  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  L.  II.  I).,  $1.25 
net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
War   and   World  Government,  by   Frank  Crane,   $1 

net:  John  Lane  Company. 
War's    New    Weapons,    by    Baron    Hrolf    von    De- 
witz,    with     introduction    by     Hudson     Maxim, 
illus.,   $1.50   net;    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 
What    I    Found    Out    in    the    House    of    a    German 
Prince,     by     an     English-American     governess, 
$1.25    net;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 
With    the    German    Armies    in    the    West,    by    Sir 
Sven  Hedin,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A  History  of  Latin  Literature,  by  Marcus  Dims- 
dale,   $2   net;    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Channels  of  English  Literature  Series,  new  vol.: 
The  English  Essav  and  Essayists,  bv  Hugh 
Walker,  LL.  D.,  $1.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  Harlequin  or  Patriot?  by 
John  Palmer,  50  cents  net;  Century  Company. 

Home  University  Library,  new  vol.:  An  Outline 
of  Russian  Literature,  by  Maurice  Baring.  50 
cents    net;    Henry    Holt   &    Co. 

Is  There  a  Shakespeare  Problem?  a  reply  to  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  by 
G.  G.  Greenwood,  M.  P.;  $3  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Lowell  as  a  Critic,  by  Joseph  J.  Reilly;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

New  Cosmopolis,  fundamental  features  of  New 
York,  by  James  Huneker,  $1.50  net;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 

Parsival,  retold  as  an  allegory  of  life  by  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann,  trans,  by  Oakley  Williams:  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Representative  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addresses,  edited 
by  Clark  S.  Northup,  $3  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Stories  and  Poems,  and  other  uncollected  writings, 
by  Bret  Harte,  compiled  by  Charles  Meeker 
Kozlay,  Riverside  ed.,  $1.50  net.  Overland  ed., 
$1.50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters  Series,  first  vols.: 
Satire,  by  Gilbert  Cannan;  The  Epic,  by  Las- 
celles  Abercrombie;  History,  by  R.  H.  Grettou; 
Comedy,  by  John  Palmer;  each  40  cents  net; 
George  H.   Doran  Company. 

The  Breath  of  Life,  by  John  Burroughs,  $1.50 
net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  English  Novel,  by 
Allene  Gregory,  $1.75  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Greatest  of  Literary  Problems,  a  study  and 
review,  historical  and  critical,  of  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  question,  by  James  Phinney  Bax- 
ter, illus.,  $5  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Little  Man,  and  other  satires,  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, $1.30  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Salon  and  English  Letters,  by  Chauncey  Brew- 
ster  Tinker ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Study  of  Shakespeare,  by  Henry  Thew  Ste- 
phenson, $1.25  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

L'n published  Prose  and  Letters,  by  the  late  John 
Muir;   Houghton    MifHin  Company. 

When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself,  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, 50  cents  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Writers  of  the  Day  Series,  first  vols.:  H.  G.  Wells, 
by  J.  D.  Beresford:  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Hugh 
Walpole;  Anatole  France,  by  W.  L.  George; 
William  De  Morgan,  by  Mrs.  Sturgc  Gretton; 
John  Galsworthy,  by  Sheila  Kaye- Smith:  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  by  Stephen  Gwynn;  per  vol., 
50  cents  net;  Henry  Flolt  &  Co.' 


FICTION. 

A  Cloistered  Romance,  by  Florence  Olmstead,  $1.25 

net ;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
A    Dealer    in    Empire,    by    Amelia    Josephine    Burr, 

illus.,  $1.25  net;  Harper  &   Brothers. 
A   Drop  in    Infinity,  by  Gerald  Grogan,    $1.25   net; 

John   Lane  Company. 
A   Far  Country,  by  Winston    Churchill,   $1.50   net; 

Macmillan    Company. 
A  Girl  of  the  Blue   Ridge,  by   Payne   Erskine,   with 

frontispiece,   $1.35   net;    Little,    Brown   &  Co. 
A    Green    Englishman,    by    S.    Macnaughtan.    $1.35 

net;    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
A  Great  Tradition,  by  Katharine  Fullerton  Ger.mld, 

$1.35    net:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
A    Lover's    Tale,    by    Maurice    Hewlett.    $1.25    net; 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
A  Perfect  Lady,  a  novelization  of  a  play  by  Chan- 

ning    Pollock    and     Retinoid     Wolf,    $1.25     net; 

Edward  J.   Clode. 
A    Pillar   of    Salt,    by    Horace    W.    C.    Newte,    $1.35 

net;  John   Lane  Company. 
A     Reluctant     Adam,     by     Sidney     Will    uns,     with 

frontispiece,  $1.35  net;   Houghton   Mi 

pauy. 
A    Russian    Comedy    of    Errors, 

and    sketches   of    Russian    life.   b>     ■ 

nan,   $1.25    net;    Century    Comp: 
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A    Siren    of    the    Snows,    by    Stanley    Shaw,    with 

frontispiece.    $1.30    net:    Little,    Brown    A;    Co. 
A    Sou!    on    Fire,    by    Frances    Fenwick    Williams, 

51.30   net;    Tohn"  Lane  Company. 
A     Volume    of     Short    Stories,    by    Jack    London, 

__r   net;  Macmillan  Company. 
A    Young    Man's    Year,    by   Anthony    Hope,    illus., 

$1.35' net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
\ccidentals,  bv  Helen   Mackay,  §1.25  net;   Duffield 

I      ■ 
Amarillv     of     Clotbes-Lir.e     Alley,     by      Belle     K. 

Maniates,    illus-.    SI    net;    Little,    Brown    &;    Co. 
An    Emperor  in   the  Dock,    by    \V.    de  Veer.   SI. 25 

net  John  Lane  Company. 
Angela's    Business,    a    comedy    of    temporary-    spin- 
sters, by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  illus.,  $1.35 

net ;    Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
Arrows  of  the  Almighty,    by    Owen  Johnson,    new 

ed.,  $1.50  net:    Macmillan  Company. 
Arundel,  by   E.   F.    Benson,   $1.25  net;    George  H. 

Doran  Company. 
August    First,    by    Mary    Raymond    Shipman    An- 
drews and  Roy  Irving  Murray,  SI  net:  Charles 

Scribr.er's   Sons. 
Barbara's   Marriages,    by    Maude   Radford   Warren, 

with      frontispiece,      $1.35      net;      Harper      & 

Brothers. 
Bealby,    by    H.    G.    Wells,    $1.35    net;    Macmillan 

Company. 
Bettv-all-alone,  bv  Meg  Yillars.  $1.25  net;  Edward 

'I.    Clode, 
Billie's     Mother,     by     Man,-    J.     H.     Skrine,     with 

frontispiece.    $1.35    net;    Century   Company. 
Blue    Blood    and    Red,    by    Geoffrey    Corson,    $1.35 

net;   Henry   Holt  &  Co. 
Cram    of    the    Five    Corners,    bv    Arnold    Mulder, 

$1.25   r.er:   A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co. 
Bred     of    the     Desert,     by     Marcus    Horton,     with 

frontispiece.  SI. 30  net:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Breath    of   the    Tungle,    bv    Tames    Francis    Dwyer, 

illus..  $1.25   net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Broken    Shackles,    by    John    Oxenham,    $1.25    net; 

John  Lane  Company. 
Brunei's    Tower,    by    Eden    Phillpotts,     $1.50    net; 

Macmillan    Companv. 
C  O.    D..  by  Natalie  S~.   Lincoln,  illus.,  $1.30  net; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Daybreak,    a    story    of    the    age    of    discovery,    by 

Elizabeth  Miller,  $1.35  net;  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 
yrs   Daughter,  by  Alice  Birkhead,  $1.25   net: 

John  Lane  Company. 
Diantha.  by  Juliet  Wiibor  Tompkins,  with  frontis- 
piece.   $1.25    net:    Century   Company. 
Doodles,    by    Emma    C.    Dowd,    illus.    in    color,    $1 
net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

5yn,  a  smuggler  tale  of  the   English  coast,  by 

Russell     Thorndyke.     with     frontispiece,     SI. 25 

net;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 
Empty    Pockets,    by    Rupert    Hughes,    illus.,    S1.35- 
net;   Harper  S;  Brothers. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
WONDERLAND 


ENOS  A.  MILLS 


Little  Comrade,  a  story  of  the  great  war,  by 
Burton  E.  Stevenson,  $1.20  net;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Loneliness  ?  bv  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  $1 .35  net ; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Lost  Sheep,  by  Vere  Shortt,  $1.25  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Love  Birds  in  the  Cocoanuts,  by  Peter  Blundell, 
$1.25  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Love  in  Youth,  by  Frank  Harris,  $1.2a  net;  George 
H.  Doran   Company. 

Lovers  in  Exile,  bv  Baroness  von  Hevking.  $1.35 
net;  E.  P.  Dufton  &  Co. 

Madame  Barnet.  Robes,  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel,  $1.25 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite  Country,  by  Helen  R, 
Martin,  with  frontispiece,  $1.35  net;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Mary  Moreland,  by  Marie  Van  Vorst,  with  frontis- 
piece, $1.35  net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Miranda,  by  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz,  illus.  in  color,  $1.25 
net;  J.  E.  Lippincott  Company. 

Moonglade,  by  the  author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of 
an  Empress,"  with  frontispiece,  $1.35  net: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mushroom  Town,  by  Oliver  Onions,  $1.25  net; 
George  H.   Doran    Company. 

On  the  Fighting  Line,  by  Constance  Smedley, 
$1.35  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Pals  First,  by  Francis  Pern,"  Elliott,  with  frontis- 
piece, $1.30  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Patricia,  by  Edith  H.  Fowler,  $1.35  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Pepper,  by  "Holworthy  Hall"  (Harold  E.  Porter). 
$1.30    net;    Century    Company. 

Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer,  illus.. 
$1   net;   Doubleday,  Page  &    Co. 

Pretty  Maids  All  in  a  Row,  bv  Justin  Huntly  Mc- 
Carthy,  $1.35   net;   John   Lane  Company. 

Prince  and  Heretic,  bv  Marjorie  Bowen,  SI. 35 
net;   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Red  r-leece.  by  Will  Levington  Comfort,  $1.25  net; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Red  Poppies,  by  Margarete  Munsterberg.  $1.25 
net;    D.  Appleton  S:  Co. 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap.  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  illus., 
$1.25    net;    Doubleday,   Page   &    Co. 


illus., 


The  Final  Verdirt  j 

Sidney  LNvlmrj     I 
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■  : 


Cover  Design  from  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


Felix  Tells  It.  by  Lucy  Pratt,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
Getting    a    Wrong    Start,    anonymous;     Macmillan 

Company. 
Grocer  Greatheart,  by  Arthur  A.  Adams,  $1.25  net: 

John   Lane   Company. 
'Juimo,  by  Walter  Elwood,  with  frontispiece,  $1.35 

Reilly  &  Britton. 
Happy    Pollyooly,    by    Edgar    Jepson,    illus.,    $1.25 

net;   Bobbs- Merrill  Company. 
Her    Majesty    the   King,    by    Tames    Jeffrey    Roche, 

new  ed„  illus.,  $1   net;   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Here's   to    the    Day!    by    Charles    Agnew    MacLean 

and    Frank    Blighton,    $!.25    net;    George    H. 

Doran  Company, 
llillsboro   People,   by  Dorothv  Canfield,  $1.35    net; 

Henry  Holt   &  Co. 
Homeburg  Memories,  by  George  Fitch,  illus.,  $1.25 

net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
It    Pays   to    Advertise,    a    comedy,    by    Roi    Cooper 

Megrue    and     Walter     Hackett,     novelized    bv 

-    muel  Field,  illus,,  $1.25  net:    Duffield  &  Co. 

by    William    J.    Locke,    illus.,    $1.35    net; 

John  Lane  Company. 


Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Sheep's  Clothing,  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  illus., 
S1.25   net;   Little,   Brown "&   Co. 

Shorty  McCabe  on  the  Job,  by  Sewell  Ford,  $1.25 
net;  Edward  J.   Clode. 

Sinister  Island,  by  Charles  Wadsworth  Camp, 
illus.,  $1.25  net;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Sinners,  a  novelization  of  a  plav  bv  Owen  Davis, 
$1.25    net;    Edward  J.    Clode. 

Still  Jim,  by  Honore  Willsie,  illus.,  $1.33  net; 
Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

Sundown  Slim,  by  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs,  illus.. 
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A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Studio  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1915, 
illus.,  cloth  $3  net,  paper  $2.50  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

The  Wagnerian  Drama,  by  Houston  Stewart  Cham- 
berlain, Iran-;,  by  George  Dunning  Gribble, 
$1.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

What  Pictures  to  See  in  America,  by  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Bryant,  ilius.,  $1.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 


SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS. 

America  and  Her  Problems,  by  Paul  Benjamin 
D'Estournelles  de  Constant;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

America  in  Ferment,  by  Paul  Leland  Haworth, 
$1.50   net:    Bobbs- Merrill    Company. 

Commercial  Work  and  Training  for  Girls,  by 
Jeanette  Eaton  and  Bertha  M.  Stevens,  illus.; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Industry 
of  America,  by  Arthur  E.  Suffern,  $2  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

European  Police  Systems,  by  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick,    illus.,    $1.30    net ;    Century    Company. 
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History  of  American  Diplomacy,  by  Carl  Russell 
Fish,   $1.75    net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Home  University  Library,  new  vol. :  The  Negro, 
by  W.  E.  Burghardt  du  Bois,  50  cents  net; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Neighbors,  by  Herbert  Kaufman,  75  cents  net; 
George   H.    Doran    Company. 

Out  of  Work,  a  study  of  unemployment  in  Amer- 
ica with  a  programme  for  dealing  with  it,  by 
Frances  A.  Kellor,  $1.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Problems  of  Community  Life,  an  outline  of  ap- 
plied sociology,  by  Seba  Eldridge,  $1  net; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company. 

Russia  and  the  World,  by  Stephen  Graham,  illus.; 
Macmillan  Company. 

Standardizing  the   Dollar,    by    Irving   Fisher;    Mac- 
millan  Company. 
The    American    Books,    first    vols.:    The    American 
Navy,  by  French  E.   Cbadwick;  The  American 
College,    by    Isaac    Sharpless;    Municipal    Free- 


Covcr    Design    from    Henry    Holt    &    Co. 


dom.  by  Oswald  Ryan;  The  American  Indian, 
by  Charles  A.  Eastman;  The  Cost  of  Living, 
by  Fabian  Franklin;  A  History  of  American 
Literature,  by  Leon  Kellner;  per  vol.,  60 
cents   net;    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

The  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  by  W.  J. 
A.  Donald;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Citizen's  Library,  edited  by  Richard  T.  Ely, 
first  vols.:  The  Progressive  Movement,  by 
Benjamin  de  Witt,  LL.  B.;  The  Wealth  and 
Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  by 
Willford  I.  King,  Ph.  D.;  American  Municipal 
Progress,  by  Charles  Zueblin,  new  and  en- 
larged ed. ;  Social  Evolution,  by  Benjamin 
Kidd,    new   ed. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Conquering  Jew,  by  John  Foster  Fraser,  $1.50 
net;    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  national  or  international,  by 
William  I.  Hull,  $1  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  National  Social  Science  Series,  edited  by 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D.T  new  vols.:  The 
Cost  of  Living,  by  Walter  E.  Clark;  Trusts 
and  Competition,  bv  Tohn  F.  Crowell;  each 
50  cents  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Political  Science  of  John  Adams,  a  study  in 
the  theory  of  mixed  government  and  the  bi- 
cameral system,  by  Correa  Moylan  Walsh, 
$2.25    net;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Story  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  by  Edward 
Geoffrey  O'Donoghue,  illus.,  $5  net;  E.  P. 
Dutton   &    Co. 

Welfare  as  an  Economic  Quantity,  by  G.  P.  Wat- 
kins,  $1.50  net;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Why  I  Am  a  Socialist,  by  Charles  Edward  Rus 
sell,  new  ed.,  50  cents  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  First  Year  in  French,  by  Eugene  Maloubier  and 

Justin  H.  Moore:   Macmillan  Company. 
A   Middle  English    Reader,  by  Oliver  F.    Emerson, 

revised  ed.;   Macmillan  Company. 
A  Series  of  Rural  Readers  for  Elementary  Schools, 

by  Joseph  K.  Hart;   Macmillan  Company. 
A     Student's    History    of      Education,      by    Frank 

Pierrepont  Graves;    Macmillan    Company. 


A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  J.  New- 
ton Friend  and  others.  Vol.  I,  illus.,  $3  net; 
J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Assaying,  by  James 
Park,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Accounts,  their  construction  and  interpretation,  by 
William  Morse  Cole,  revised  and  enlarged  ed., 
$2.25    net;    Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

Cajori  Arithmetics,  new  vols.:  The  Intermediate 
Book;  The  Grammar  School  Book;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Elementary  Algebra,  by  Florian  Cajori  and  Letitia 
R.    Odell ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  by  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.  D. ;  Macmillan  Company. 

Everyday  Arithmetics,  Books  I,  II,  and  III,  by 
Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and  Harriet  E.  Peet,  each  40 
cents    net ;     Houghton     Mi  fflin     Company. 

Hancock's  Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers,  by  E. 
L.  Hancock,  rewritten  and  revised  by  Nor- 
man  C.    Riggs ;    Macmillan   Company. 

Health  Series  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  M. 
V.  O'Shea  and  J.  H.  Kellogg,  new  vols.:  The 
Body  in  Health;  Making  the  Most  of  Life; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Modern  Essays,  selected  and  edited  by  John 
Milton  Berdan.  John  Richie  Schultz,  and 
Hewette  Elwell  Joyce;  Macmillan  Company. 

Opera  Stories  from  Wagner,  by  Florence  Akin, 
illus.,  45  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Pocket  Classics  Series,  new  vol.:  Hugo's  Lcs 
Miserablcs,  edited  by  Douglas  Gordon  Craw- 
ford;  Macmillan  Company. 

Practical  Field  Botany,  by  A.  R.  Horwood,  F.  L. 
S.,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Practical  Zoology,  by  Robert  W.  Hegner ;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Riverside  Literature  Scries,  new  vols.:  Henry  Es- 
mond, by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  re- 
vised ed.,  illus.,  75  cents  net;  Selected  Literary 
Essays  from  James  Russell  Lowell,  edited  by 
Will  David  Howe  and  Norman  Foerster,  60 
cents   net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Sense-Plays  and  Number-Plays,  by  F.  Ashford,  65 
cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Social  Science  Text-Book  Series,  edited  by  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely,  new  vols.:  Outlines  of  Sociology, 
by  F.  W.  Blackmar  and  J.  L.  Gillin;  Compara- 
tive Free  Government,  by  Jesse  Macy  and 
John  W.  Gannaway;  The  New  American  Gov- 
ernment, by  James  T.  Young;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Societal  Evolution,  a  study  of  the  evolutionary 
basis  of  the  science  of  society,  by  Albert  Gal- 
loway Keller;    Macmillan   Company. 

State  and  County  School  Administration,  Vol.  II, 
Source  Book,  by  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley  and 
Edward   C.    Elliott ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Control  and  Leadership  of  Men,  by  Enoch 
Burton  Gowin:  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Doers,  by  William  John  Hopkins,  school  ed., 
illus.;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

The  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Reader,  selected  and 
graded  by  Charity  Dye,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  50 
cents  net;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  King's  Highway  Series,  a  graded  system  of 
elementary  moral  and  religious  education,  by 
E.  Hershey  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  and  George  Hodges, 
D.  D.,  8  vols.,  each  illus. ;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 


Successful  Selling,  by  E.  Leichter,  50  cents  net; 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  Business  of  Advertising,  by  Earnest  Elmo  Cal- 
kins, illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2  net;  D.  Appleton 
&    Co. 

The  New  Business,  by  Harrv  Tipper,  illus.,  $2 
net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

American    Thought,    bv    Woodbridge    Rilev.     $1.50 

net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Character    and    Temperament,    by    loseph    Jastrow, 

Ph.  D.,  $2  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Practical    Mysticism,  bv   Evelyn  Underbill,   $1    net; 

E.   P.  Dutton  &   Co. 
Psychology     and     Parenthood,     bv     H.     Addinglou 

Bruce,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  New  Rationalism,  by  Edward  Gleasou  Spauld- 

ing,  $2  net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Ventures    in    Thought,    by    Frances    Coutts,    $1.50 

net;   John  Lane  Company. 


EDUCATION. 

Child  Training  as  an  Exact  Science,  by  George 
W.  Jacoby,  M.  D.,  $1.50  net;  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls Company. 

Childhood  and  Youth  Series,  edited  by  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  new  vol.:  The  Wayward  Child,  by 
Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  $1  net;  Bobbs-Merril] 
Company. 

Discipline  as  a  School  Problem,  by  A.  C.  Perry, 
Jr.,  Ph.  D.;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Fundamentals  in  Methods,  by  James  Kennedy; 
Macmillan   Company. 

Making  the  Most  of  One's  Mind,  a  guide  for  every 
student,  by  John  Adams,  $1  net;  George  II. 
Doran    Company. 

Methods  for  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Schools, 
by  E.  L.  Kemp,  Lit't.  D.,  $1.25  net;'j.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

Montessori  Children,  bv  Carolvn  S.  Bailev,  illus., 
$1.25  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Music  and  the  Higher  Education,  by  Edward  Dick- 
inson, $1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Outlines  of  Child  Study,  by  William  A.  McKeever; 
Macmillan  Company. 

School  Credit  for  Home  Work,  by  L.  R.  Alderman, 
$1  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Schools  of  Todav,  by  John  and  Evelvn  Dewev, 
$1.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades  and 
High  School,  by  Emma  M.  Bolenius:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play,  by  Henry  S.  Cur- 
tis,   illus. ;     Macmillan    Company. 

The  Teaching  of  Civics,  by  Mabel  Hill,  60  cents 
net ;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Teaching  of  Handwriting,  by  Frank  N.  Free- 
man, 60  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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The  New  Sloan  Readers,  by  Mrs.  Katharine  E. 
Sloan,   3  vols.;    Macmillan  Companv. 

The  Rural  Text-Book  Series,  edited "  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  new  vols. :  The  Principles  of  Soil 
Management,  revised  and  rewritten  by  Thomas 
Lyttleton  Lyon,  Elmer  O.  Fippin,  and  Harry 
Oliver  Buckman;  Principles  of  Floriculture,  by 
Edward  A.  White:  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Study  and  Practice  of  Writing  English,  by 
Gerhard  R.  Lomer,  Ph.  D.,  and  Margaret  Ash- 
mun,  M.  A.,  $1.10  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Vocational  Arithmetic,  by  H.  D.  Vincent,  A.  M., 
55  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 


BUSINESS  AND   COMMERCE. 

A  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  by  Charles 
A.  Conant,  fifth  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged, 
$3.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Advertising,  Selling  the  Consumer,  by  John  Lee 
Mahin,   illus.,   $2  net;   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

Honest  Business,  factors  that  control  its  organiza- 
tion and  principles  that  must  direct  its  conduct, 
by  Amos  Kidder  Fiskc,  A.  M.,  $1.25  net;  G. 
P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

How  to  Sell,  by  Nathaniel  Fowler,  Jr..  $1  net; 
A.    C.   McClurg  &   Co. 

Practical  Banking,  with  a  survey  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  by  Ralph  Scott  Harris,  $1.75 
net:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Productive  Advertising,  by  H.  W.  Hess,  illus.,  $2 
net;    J.   B.   Lippincott    Company. 

Railroad  Accounting,  by  William  E.  Hooper,  illus., 
$2  net;   D.  Appleton  St.  Co. 


Cover  Design  from  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Trades  and  Professions,  by  George  H.  Palmer,  35 
cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Types  of  Teaching,  by  Lida  B.  Earharl,  Ph.  D., 
with  introduction  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D., 
$1.25    net;   Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Vocational  Education,  its  theory,  administration, 
and  practice,  by  David  Snedden,  Ruth  Mary 
Weeks,  and  Elhvood  P.  Cubberley,  $1.20  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

What  Shall  We  Read  to  the  Children?  advice  to 
parents  and  teachers,  by  Clara  W.  Hunt,  $1 
net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Your  Boy,  his  nature  and  nurture,  by  George  A. 
Dickinson,  $1  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

What  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child  Ought  to  Know, 
by  John  Dutton  Wright,  75  cents  net;  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company. 


HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

Authentic  Twilight  Sleep,  Freiburg  experience  in 
painless  childbirth  and  its  extension  to  Amer- 
ica, by  Marguerite  Tracy  and  Mary  Boyd, 
$1.50  net;    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company. 
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Don't    Worry,    by    C.    W.    Saleeby,    popular  ed.,    50 

cents  net;    Frederick  A.   Stokes   Company. 
Keeping    Physically    Fit,     by    William    J.     Cromie. 

illus.:    Macmillan    Company. 
Mind   and   Health   Scries,    edited   by  H.    Addingtnn 

Bruce,   A.    M.,   first  vols.:  Human   Motives,   by 

James  Jackson   Putnam,    M.    D.:    The   Meaning 

of  Dreams,  by  Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.  D.;  Sleep 

and  Sleeplessness,  bv  H.  Addington  Bruce,  per 

vol.,  $1  net:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Pioneers  of  Modern  Physical  Training,  by  Fred  E. 

Leonard,    M.     D.,    illus.,    $1    net;    Association 

Press. 
Practical    Tropical    Sanitation,   by    W.    Alex.    Muir- 

head,  $3.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Prescriptions,  selected  from  Richard  Cabot";  "What 

Men    Live     By,"    compiled     by     J 

Lamb,    50    cents    net ;    Hough t<  1 1 

pany. 
Sanitation     in      Panama,      by     Williai: 

Gorgas,   illus.,  $2  net;   D.  Appletor 
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The  Elements  of  Military  Hygiene,  by  P.  M.  Ash- 
burn,  revised  ed.,  §1-50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  . 

The  Nutrition  of  a  Household,  by  Edwin  Tenney 
Brewster  and  Lilian  Brewster,  $1.25  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Tuberculosis  Nurse,  by  Ellen  La  Motte,  R. 
X.:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Tomorrow's  Topics,  scientific  notes  of  a  surgeon, 
bv  Robert  T.  Morris.  3  vols.,  each  $1.80  net; 
Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 

SCIENCE. 

A  B  C  of  Electricity,  by  William  M.  Meadow- 
croft,  illus..  50  cents  net:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Bodily  Changes  in  Pain.  Hunger.  Fear,  and  Rage, 
by  Walter  B.  Cannon,  M.  D-,  illus.,  $2  net; 
D.  Appleton   &   Co. 

Chemistrv  of  Familiar  Things.  by  Samuel 
Schniucker  Sadtler.  S.  B.,  illus..  $1.75  net; 
J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 


The  Housekeeper's  Handbook  of  Cleaning,  by 
Sarah  T.  Macleod,  SI  net:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Women  Under  Polvgamv.  bv  Walter  M.  Gallichan, 
illus..  $2.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking,  by  Grenville 
Kleiser,  $5  net;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  Dictionary,  illus., 
$1  : '■■  net;  Funk  S:  Wagnalls  Company. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  High  School  Standard  Diction- 
arv,   $1.50  net;   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

TabulaY  Views  of  Universal  History,  a  series  of 
chronological  tables  of  events  from  earliest 
times  to  1914,  compiled  by  George  Palmer 
Putnam.  A.  M-,  continued  to  date  by 
George  Haven  Putnam,  revised  and  enlarged 
ed.,  $J?.50  net:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  American  Year  Book,  edited  by  Francis  G. 
Wickware,  $3  net:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


RELIGION. 

A  Guide  to  the  Studv  of  Church  Historv,  bv  W.  1. 

McGlothlin.     Ph.*    D.,    $1.50    net;     George    H. 

Doran  Company. 
A  Plea  for  the  Thorough  and  Unbiased  Investiga- 
tion  of  Christian   Science,   bv  Charles  Lea,  $1 

net:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Ancient    Cities   and   The    World  to    Come,    each  by 

William    Burnet    Wright,    new    ed.,    per    vol., 

$1.10  net;  Houghton    Mifflin  Company. 
Christian     Freedom,     by     William     Malcolm     Mac- 

gregor,    D.    D.,    SI. 50    net;    George    H.    Doran 

Company. 
Christianity    and    International    Peace,    by    Charles 

E.    Jefferson,    $1.25    net:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell 

Company. 
Criticisms     of     life,     studies     in     faith,     hope,     and 

despair,     by    Horace    J.     Bridges,     $1.50     net; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


The  Bible  for  Home  and  School,  edited  by  Shailer 
Mathews,  new  vol.:  Commentary  on  Mark,  by 
M.   W.  Jacobus:    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Book  of  Answered  Prayer,  by  John  T.  Faris, 
D.  D.,  $1  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Divine  Mystery,  a  reading  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  by 
Allen  Upward;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Divine  Names  in  Genesis,  by  John  Skinner. 
D.  D.,  $1.50  net:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Drama  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  a  study  of  re- 
ligious experience  and  ideals,  by  Aiiuie  L. 
Sears;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Early  Church,  from  Ignatius  to  Augustine,  by 
George  Hodges,  $1.75  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  its  faith  and  order,  by 
George  Hodges;  Macmilian  Company. 

The  Golden  Davs  of  the  Earlv  Church,  by  Henry 
H.  Howorth.  2  vols..  $7.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Sovereignty,  and  other  ser- 
mons, by  J.  D.  Jones,  D.  D.,  $1.50  net;  George 
H.   Doran  Company. 

The  Higher  Individualism,  by  Edward  Scribner 
Ame=,    $1.10    net:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary,  new  vol.: 
Commentary  on  II  Corinthians,  by  Alfred 
Plummer,  D.  D.,  $3  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The    Life   of   the    Rev.    Andrew    Martin    Fairbairn, 

LL.  D.,  $3  net:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The    Missionary    Obligation    in    the    Light    of    the 
Changes  in  Modern  Thought,  by  A.  E.  Garvie, 
D.    D.,   75    cents   net;   George  H.    Doran    Com- 
pany. 

The  New  Testament,  a  new  translation  by  James 
Moffatt,  Lift-  D„  $1.50  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

The    New    Testament    in    Life    and    Literature,    by 
Jane  T.  Stoddard,  $2.25  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 
The    New    World    Religion,    by    Josiah    Strong,    Si 
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Who  Built  the  Panama  Canal?  the  work  done  un- 
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man,  illus.  in  photogravures  reproduced  from 
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Harvard  University  Press. 
Bracton's    De  Legibus   et    Consuetudinibus   Anglia\ 
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Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  guide- 
book for  scientific  travelers  in  the  West. 
edited  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
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Origin  and  Meaning  of  Some  Fundamental  Earth 
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Z.  S-  illus.  in  color,  etc,  $6  net;  E.  P.  Dut- 
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The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  edited 
by  L.  H.  Bailey  with  the  assistance  of  over 
500  collaborators,  new  ed.,  rewritten  and  en- 
larged, to  be  completed  in  6  vols..  Vol.  Ill, 
illus.    in   color,   etc.:    Macmillan    Company. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  and  Life,  by  Arthur  D.  Cromwell, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Agriculture,  bv  Oscar  H.  Benson  and  George  Her- 
bert Berts,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Poultry  Keeping,  an  elementary  treatise  dealing 
with  the  successful  management  of  poultrv.  bv 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  B.  S.,  illus.,  $1  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 

Practical  Talks  on  Farm  Engineering,  by  R.  P. 
Clarkson,  illus.,  $1  net;  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co. 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,  by  F.  W. 
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new  vols.:  Citrus  Fruits,  by  J.  E.  Coit,  illus.; 
The  Strawberry  in  North  America,  by  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  illus.;  Bee- Keeping,  by  Everett 
Franklin  Phillips,  illus.;  The  Principles  of 
Rural  Credits,  by  James  B.  Morman;  Plant- 
Breeding,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  new  ed.,  revised 
by  A.  W.  Gilbert,  illus.;  Principles  of  Fruit- 
Growing,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  revised  and  re- 
written ed-,  illus.;   Macmillan  Company. 


SPORTS  AND  GAMES. 

Automatic  Pistol  Shooting,  information  on  the  use 
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Winans,  with  frontispiece,  $1  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 
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The  Sword  of  the  World,  by  Arthur  C.  Hill.  $1.25 
net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Veil  and  the  Vision,  by  J.  Morgan  Gibbon, 
$1.50  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  by 
J.  H.  Moulton  and  G.  Milligan,  Part  I,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Theology  in  Church  and  State,  by  Peter  Taylor 
Forsyth,  D.  D.,  $1.25  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

L'niform  Edition  of  Sermons,  by  Dean  Hodges, 
new  vols.:  Cross  and  Passion;  Faith  and  So- 
cial   Sen-ice :    Macmillan    Company. 

What  Is  Christian  Science?  by  Thomas  W.  Wilby, 
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World  Power,  the  empire  of  Christ,  by  John  Mac- 
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net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Buddhist    Psychology,    by    C.    A.    F.    Rhys    Davids. 

$1    net :    Macmillan    Company. 
Essentials    of    English    Speech    and    Literature,    bv 
Frank  H.   Yizetelly.    LL.   D..  illus.,  $1.50  net: 

Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company. 
Field    Book  of  American  Trees  and   Shrubs,  by  F. 

Schuyler   Mathews,   illus.   in  color,  etc.,  $2  net; 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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The  Guns  of  Europe,  by  Joseph  A.  Ahsheler.  illus. 
in  color,  $1.50~net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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by  Will  Reason,  M.  A.,  50  cents  net;  George 
H.   Doran  Company. 

The  Land  of  Delight,  the  story  of  some  children 
on  a  pony  farm,  by  Josephine  Scribner  Gales, 
illus-  $1   net;   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

The  Lucky  Seventh,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
illus.   in  color,   SI. 30  net:   D.   Appleton  &   Co. 

The  Star  of  Gettysburg,  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheter, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.30  net:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Whole  Year  Round,  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp, 
one-volume  ed.,  illus.,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflio 
Company. 

The  Young  Rival  Inventors,  by  Gardner  Hunting, 
illus.,  SI  net:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Bradley  Gilman:  Captaii. 
John  Smith,  by  Rossiter  Johnson:  Benjamin 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
F.  J.  Gould  is  an  incomparable  story-teller, 
and  here  we  have  him  at  his  best.  He  tells 
us  of  the  men  who  have  done  things  for  the 
well-being  of  the  race,  who  have  built  bridges, 
conquered  frontiers,  and  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  human  thought.  He  calls  his  book  "Victors 
of  Peace,"  and  it  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans  Series 
in  course  of  issue  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
now  contains  a  volume  on  "Robert  Fulton,"  by- 
Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe,  already  well  known  for 
her  competent  biography  of  Fulton,  who  was 
her  great-grandfather.  The  volume  is  a  thor- 
oughly good  piece  of  work  and  heartily  to  be 
recommended.     The  price  is  50  cents  net. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  twenty-one  essays  by 
Herbert  Kaufman  (75  cents  net).  It  is  en- 
titled "Neighbors,"  and  it  consists  of  sil- 
houette sketches  of  the  people  next  door  and 
in  the  next  street  drawn  with  the  intention 
that  we  shall  know  them  better  and  recognize 
some  of  the  life  facts  that  lie  below  the  sur- 
face. 

"George  Bernard  Shaw :  Harlequin  or 
Patriot  ?"  by  John  Palmer  (the  Century  Com- 
pany ;  50  cents  net).  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Satur- 
day Review  and  therefore  he  speaks  as  one 
having  authority.  And  Mr.  Palmer  says  in 
effect  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  his  faults,  "but  the 
passion  which  gives  him  uniformity  and  pur- 
pose as  a  public  figure  has  not  impaired  his 
personal  humor,  his  tolerance  for  all  that  is 
sweet  and  commendable,  his  broadness  of  view 
and  eagerly  inquisitive  outlook  upon  life,  his 
candor  and  honesty  of  mind,  his  generous  wel- 


come of  new  ideas,  his  love  of  beautiful 
things,  his  ability  to  appreciate  and  sympa- 
thize even  with  those  forces  which  are  banded 
to  destroy  him."  Which  is  a  very  handsome 
testimonial,  even  though  it  may  leave  our  per- 
sonal   opinions    unaffected. 

After  reading  "One  Hundred  Luncheon 
Dishes"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  one  is  be- 
set with  a  great  desire  to  don  a  long  apron 
and  go  into  the  kitchen  and  try  one's  luck 
with  any  number  of  the  tempting  dishes  de- 
scribed between  the  dainty  covers  of  this  little 
volume.  To  prepare  delicious  things  to  eat 
seems  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  now, 
and  best  of  all,  the  directions  are  plain  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Even  we  believe  we  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  luncheon, 
with  the  assistance  of  this  book  by  Linda  Hull 
Lamed.  It  is  eminently  sensible,  right  to  the 
point,  and  should  prove  a  boon  to  the  young 
housekeeper    especially.      Price,    50    cents    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  new  novel  by  a  new  author  has  just  been 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  called 
"Bred  of  the  Desert,"  and  is  by  Marcus  Hor- 
ton.  It  is  the  story  of  a  horse,  a  woman,  and 
a  man,  in  which  the  horse  plays  a  prominent 
part. 

"Little  Bird  Blue,"  a  story  by  William 
Lovell  Finley  and  Irene  Finley,  was  published 
by   the    Houghton    Mifflin    Company   April    17. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce  a 
second  printing  of  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's 
"Grannis  of  the  Fifth"  and  a  third  of  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams's  "The   Health  Master." 

"The  Keeper  of  the  Door,"  by  Ethel  M. 
Dell,  which  G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons  published  on 
April  10,  recounts  the  old  story  of  love  that 
finally  triumphs  over  all  obstacles,  but  rarely 
has  the   artful   Cupid  had   his   resourcefulness 


tested  more  severely  than  in  this  attempt  to 
render  indispensable  to  one  another  two  people 
who  begin  in  antagonism  and  the  progress  of 
whose  romance  is  hindered  by  sinister  circum- 
stances. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  Signor  Tit- 
toni's  new  book,  ''Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Policy,"  increases  as  Italy's  pressure  on  Aus- 
tria tightens,  while  ever  in  the  background 
looms  the  ubiquitous  Balkan  interrogation.  It 
is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  announce 
for  early  publication,  "European  Rulers:  Their 
Modern  Significance,"  by  Arthur  E.  Bestor, 
director  of  the  Chautauquan  Institution.  The 
author  has  studied  conditions  at  first  hand  in 
London  and  Paris,  in  Vienna  and  Rome,  in 
Stockholm  and  The  Hague,  in  Christiana  and 
Copenhagen,   in   Brussels   and   Berlin. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  about  to  publish  a 
little  story  entitled  "In  Hoc  Vince,"  by  Flor- 
ence L.  Barclay,  author  of  "The  Rosary"  and 
"My  Heart's  Right  There."  The  story  relates 
an  episode  after  the  battle  of  Mons  and  is  true 
in  its  main  details. 

An  exposition  of  the  economic  causes  of 
the  war  by  Paul  Rohrbach,  professor  of 
colonial  economy  at  the  Commercial  Academy 
of  Berlin,  and  doubtless  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ponent in  the  German  Empire  of  a  greater 
colonial  Germany,  is  one  of  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  war.  It  bears 
the  title  "Germany's  Isolation,"  and  has  just 
been  issued  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished "The  Woman  in  the  Car,"  by  Richard 
Marsh,  whose  mystery  story,  "The  Beetle," 
created  a  great  impression  when  first  pub- 
lished, and  "The  Diary  of  a  Beauty,"  by 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  Miss  Seawell  has  given 
us  a  study  of  an  ambitious  girl,  with  nothing 


ANY  BOOK  by  ANY  PUBLISHER  mailed  to  ANY 
ADDRESS.  Booklovers  !  Make  STUART  your  N.  Y. 
BOOK  ADVISER.  Send  for  April  "WORTH-WHILE 
READING."    Stuart  Book  Society,  5  1  Rose  St.,  N.Y.C. 


but  intelligence  and  unusual  beauty  with 
which  to  win  the  large  place  in  life  to  which 
she  aspires.  Mr.  Marsh  is  publishing  in  the 
press  a  series  of  articles  on  the  new  Eng- 
lish army  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  front  this 
spring. 

"Dainties  for  Home  Parties,"  a  book  by 
Florence  M.  Williams,  has  just  been  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  a  cook  book  for 
buffet  suppers.  luncheons,  teas,  and  receptions. 

Putnam's  "Word  Book."  just  out,  is  a  prac- 
tical aid  to  the  business  man  in  expressing 
his  ideas  through  the  use  of  an  exact  and 
varied  vocabulary. 

In  his  "Economic  History  of  Russia,"  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  James  Mavor 
gives  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Count 
Sergius  Witte,  Russia's  first  prime  minister. 
The  Outlook  said  of  this  work  when  it  ap- 
peared last  fall,  "One  might  read  everything 
that  is  available  in  English,  from  the  first 
edition  of  Wallace's  'Russia'  to  the  articles 
on  Russia  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  'En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica'  without  finding  any- 
thing so  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  illumi- 
nating." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  publish  imme- 
diately "The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America," 
by  John  Finley.  an  epic  of  the  development  in 
the  Middle  West  from  the  original  French 
settlement.  This  is  a  most  romantic  history, 
brilliant  in  color  and   full   of  the  picturesque. 

"Katy  Gaumer,"  Elsie  Singmaster's  novel  of 
Pennsylvania  German  life,  is  in  its  second 
printing. 


**FRAMERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.SjVTNO.  1 

James  Madison— 'Father  of  die  Cbnstitutiorf 

THE  FOURTH  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  considered  it  a  greater  honor  to  be  declared  die  Father  of 
die  Constitution  than  to  have  been  elected  twice  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  No  more 
ardent,  intelligent,  far-sighted  and  constant  student  of  governmental  problems  ever  lived  than  Madison.  They  were 
his  life-long  passion.  He  it  was  "who  labored  with  all  his  gigantic  ability  and  indomitable  will  to  have  deeply  imbedded  in  our 
National  Law  those  vital  principles  which  forever  guarantee  to  all  Americans  Religious,Commerrial  and  Personal  Liberty;  In 
private  life  he  was  genial  aiid  social— yet  temperate.  Many  a  foaming  j>lass  of  good  barley-malt  beer  he  drank  with  his  bosom 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson— Father  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  Madison  died  at  85  and  Jefferson  ar  8  j-,  both  were  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  tyrannous  Prohibition  Laws,  and  advocated  legislation  which  encouraged  the  brewings  industry.  Upon  the 
tenets  of  the  Constitution  of  theU  S.  A.(to  which  Madison  devoted  the  best  of  his  genius)  Anheuser-Busch  58  years  ago 
founded  their  great  institution.To-day  7500  people  are  daily  required  to  produce  and  market  their  honest  brews.  Their  chief 
brand  Budweiser  is  sold  throughout  the  civilized  world — the  drink  of  your  forefathers— die  drink  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever 
lived — the  drink  of  die  great  triumphant  nations.  Budweiser  sales  exceed  any  other  beer  by  millions  of  botdes. 

"  .         "  ANHEUSEa-BUSCH'ST.LOUIS.U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect 

our  piam— covets  14*  acres.  Tillmann  &•  Bendel 

and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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•THE  CLANSMAN"  AT  THE  CORT. 


There  are  many  varying  views  being-  printed 
these  times  by  undoubted  authorities  as  to 
the  future  effect  the  movies  are  going  to  have 
on  the  unformed  minds  of  today.  Only  this 
morning  I  read  an  article  in  which  it  is  stated 
authoritatively  that,  making  no  claim  upon 
the  reflection,  they  sap  the  powers  of  atten- 
tion. Undoubtedly  it  is  true,  but,  adequately 
exercised,  the  power  of  the  film  play  to  give 
us  pictures  of  the  past  is  tremendous.  In  our 
intense  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  we 
are  scarcely  thinking  of  our  own  military  tur- 
bulences in  the  past,  when,  by  a  movie  play. 
we  are  suddenly  reminded  of  the  great  four- 
year-long  tragedy  that  plunged  our  nation  into 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  wars  of  history- 
No  regular  acting  drama  could  compass  into 
one  representation  this  tremendous  spectacle 
of  a  nation's  terrible  rectification  of  its  ter- 
rible mistake.  Blended  with  the  life  story  of 
two  families,  one  from  the  North,  the  other 
from  the  South,  we  see  unrolled  before  us,  in 
a  series  of  flashing  glimpses,  the  heroic  events 
of  the  times. 

The  play  begins  significantly  with  the  sale 
of  human  flesh,  under  the  sanctimonious 
blessing  of  the  clergy.  Thence  we  are  led  on 
to  view  a  Southern  home,  with  its  happiness 
and  prosperity.  The  love-note  begins  to 
sound  with  the  advent  of  Northern  visitors, 
two-  college  mates  of  the  youthful  son  of  the 
house.  In  these  piping  times  of  peace  all  is 
lightness,  youth,  or  happy  age,  love  and  joy. 
Then  the  shadow  of  the  coming  struggle 
begins  to  fall.  We  are  shown  a  picture  of 
Lincoln  signing  the  proclamation  with  sad- 
ness. There  follow  many  views  showing  the 
South  at  fever-heat  of  excitement — joyful  ex- 
citement, it  seems,  as  towns  turn  out  en 
masse,  and  the  streets  are  lined  with  families 
of  beautiful  girls  and  smiling  elders,  wildly 
cheering  and  waving  as  their  brave  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands  march  off  to  the  war. 
In  the  light  of  our  twentieth-century  knowl- 
edge of  what  war  is,  not  to  mention  our 
mournful  records  of  the  Civil  War,  this 
bravely  light-hearted  speeding  of  the  march- 
ing soldiers  to  their  doom  seems  incredible, 
yet  we  have  only  to  turn  our  memories  back 
to  '98,  when  our  Pacific  Coast  cities  greeted 
with  almost  similar  mien  of  festivity  the  sol- 
dier boys  who  passed  through  San  Francisco 
on  their  way  to  the   Philippines. 

The  remainder  of  the  play  shows  the  defeat 
of  the  South,  in  which  many  thrilling  views 
of  great  battles  are  seen.  There  is  all  the 
splendid  panoply  of  war:  marching  hosts,  the 
charges  of  infantry  and  artillery,  the  bursting 
of  shells,  the  waving  of  flags  over  the  distant, 
smoking  trenches,  which  are  also  seen  at 
close  range,  as  well  as  individual  instances 
of  fiery  bravery,  and  instantaneous  self-sacri- 
fice. There  are  mighty  explosions  of  shell, 
dismounted  riders  falling  dead,  fleeing  horses, 
great  plumes  of  smoke,  and  sheets  of  flame. 
These  are  followed  by  pictures  of  "war's 
peace" — the  immobility  of  the  heaped-up  dead, 
some  of  the  faces  lighted  up  with  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  last,   supreme  moment. 

These  are  remarkable  pictures,  but  it  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  government,  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  actual  troops,  and 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  to  make 
them  possible. 

The  after-war  scenes  are  partly  of  a  polit- 
ical, partly  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  are  full 
of  the  sadness  of  a  conquered  and  impov- 
erished people.  The  South  is  seen  flooded 
with  carpet-baggers  and  the  high-spirited 
whites  under  the  domination  of  the  blacks. 
The  Ku-Klux-Klan  come  into  being  and  make 
a  picturesque  and  knightly  host  in  their  black 
and  white  regalia.  Frightful  wrongs  are  in- 
flicted, and  promptly  avenged  when  the  call 
is  sent  far  and  wide,  and  we  see  the  gathering 
of  the  mounted,  white-robed  host.  They 
sweep  like  a  living  tide  through  remote  coun- 
try roads,  over  broad  fields,  through  the 
streets  of  negro-beleaguered  towns,  and  their 
coming  means  always  succor  to  the  oppressed, 
but  death  to  many  of  the  band,  for  many  con- 
flicts are  pictured  between  the  Ku-Klux-Klan 
and   *he   negro   militia. 

jled  with  these  exciting  scenes  are  pic- 
tun-    showing   the    course    of    events    in    the 
two  i families    whose    destinies    join    into    one 
Hv    g  stream.     There  is  much  sadness,  some 
■:_-;t  *ing    melodrama,     and    a    brief    tragedy, 
hing    centering   around    the   question    of 
:rro     political    dominance    over    the    high- 
ited    whites. 


When  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  first  wrote  his 
novels  they  were  condemned  for  their  marked 
tendency  to  stir  up  sectional  feeling.  This 
tendency  is  shown  throughout  the  film  play 
made  from  Dixon's  "The  Clansman."  The 
text  of  the  pictures  shows  plainly  the  author's 
belief  that  "the  power  of  the  sovereign  states" 
was  wrongly  assailed,  when  the  North  took  a 
hand  and  made  away  with  slavery.  The  negro 
side  is  not  impartially  presented,  for  no  hint, 
except  for  the  one  picture  showing  the  sale 
of  negro  flesh  being  blest  by  the  Puritan 
clergy,  is  given  of  there  being  wrongs  against 
the  negro,  involved  by  one  human  being  own- 
ing another.  And  yet,  this  very  partisanship 
adds  to  the  splendid  dramatic  value  of  the 
whole  series.  The  intense  earnestness  of  the 
author,  in  spite  of  the  comparative  imper- 
sonality of  film  plays,  is  felt  throughout  the 
whole  presentation.  One  gets  enough  thrills 
in  three  hours  to  spread  over  twenty  times 
three  average  theatrical  performances.  None 
of  the  finer  film  dramas,  which  embody  stories 
of  old  Greece  or  Rome,  contain  anything  ap- 
proaching the  intimate  emotional  appeal  of 
"The  Clansman."  There  are  tears  in  the 
eyes,  a  lump  in  the  throat,  a  sigh  from  the 
heart,  during  many,  many  scenes,  but  there 
are  also  so  many  heart-beats,  so  many  mo- 
ments of  breathless  excitement,  such  surges 
of  exaltation  over  the  heroic  possibilities  of 
human  nature,  that  one  is  richly  recompensed 
for  these  frequent  moments  of  painful  emo- 
tion. 

And,  besides,  what  is  drama  for  but  the 
enjoyment  of  mimic  emotions?  Wh3r  do 
people  go  to  court,  cluster  around  scenes  of 
accidents,  read  exciting  happenings  in  the 
actual  dramas  revealed  in  the  press,  if  it  is 
not  to  forget  themselves  in  emotion  ?  And 
good  heavens,  are  we  getting  so  squeamish  in 
these  days  of  almost  universal  comedy  that 
we  can  not  spare  a  few  tears  for  the  spilled 
blood  and  mighty  sufferings  of  our  heroic 
predecessors   of   the   'sixties? 

To  recur  to  the  element  of  sectional  feeling 
so   pronounced   in    "The   Clansman,"   it   seems 
I  to  me  that   after  the  tale  is  told,   it  is  made 
patent  that  it  is  not  the  negroes,  but  the  self- 
seeking  politicians   wh«   rushed   to   the    South 
',  for    self-aggrandizement    after    the    war,    who 
are   shown   to   be   responsible   for   the   wrongs 
i  practiced    against    the    whites    during    recon- 
!  struction  days.     This  is  the  logical  inference, 
i  and,    indeed,    there    is    a    picture    introduced 
'  showing  an   imaginary   state   of  things  in   Li- 
j  beria,    in   wThich   a   black   monarch    is   pictured 
!  as  reigning  over  his  black  subjects,  and  negro 
ability  and  leadership,  it  is  presumed,  had  its 
1  legitimate   outlet. 

After  all,  it  is  history,  made  glowing  and 
vivid  and  live;  the  history  of  our  own  na- 
tion, of  ''a  people  one  and  indivisible,"  that 
the  mighty  cataclysm  of  the  'sixties  could  not 
rend  asunder.  And,  furthermore,  after  see- 
ing this  pictured  play,  one  feels  intensified  an 
acute  realization  of  the  bloody  futility  of  war, 
the  hideous  demon  ever  active  in  awakening 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man." 


|  completely  mastered  the  art  of  giving  the  il- 
I  lusion  that  she  is  feeling  deeply  the  emotions 
she  depicts.  She  is  well  supported,  her  lead- 
ing man,  Jose  Ruben,  although  o'er  young  in 
looks,  doing  very  effective  work  as  her  spy- 
lover. 

Al    Rover,    assisted    by    his    sister,    gives    a 
]  very    much    mixed-up    act   of   fun,    music,    and 
:  acrobatics,     rather     badly     jumbled     together. 
■  The  youth   will   evolve  eventually  from   form- 
'  lessness    into    form.      The    sister,    she    of    the 
pretty  face,  the  consciously  down-dropped  lids 
— so  different  from  shy  young  Helen  Scholder 
— and    the    cold-storage    smile,    serves    princi- 
pally as  a  musical  assistant. 

The  most  popular  new  attraction  is  Alan 
Brooks,  who,  with  a  satisfactory  company  and 
a  clever  little  sketch  of  his  own  making,  called 
"Straightened  Out,"  demonstrates  that  he  can 
not  only  climb  downstairs  and  fall  up.  but 
that  he  can  act  comedy  extremely  well,  and 
can  introduce  a  touch  of  serious  sentiment 
with  discretion  and  good  taste.  The  sketch  is 
well  written  and  well  put  together,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  contrives  to  win  liking  for  the  'young 
gentleman  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  good  spirits" 
who  carries  his  own  menagerie  with  him,  and 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  an  individual  of 
the  name  of  Jams,  first  name  Jim.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  really  awe-inspiring  during  his 
slipping,  sliding,  climbing,  and  tumbling  feats 
on  the  spiral  staircase,  and  kept  the  audience 
in  hilarious  mood  to  the  last  drop  of  the  last 
cigarette. 

Morton  and  Moore  and  "The  Bride  Shop," 
although  holdovers,  have  still  so  much  popu- 
larity as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  newer 
attractions,  and  the  bill,  which  is  a  good 
mixture,   is   an    excellent   one. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


Two  good  headliners,  besides  an  unusual 
number  of  entertaining  lesser  attractions, 
lend  extra  interest  to  the  Pantages  bill  this 
week.  There  is  an  interesting  travelogue  on 
Alaska  by  Dr.  Leonard  L.  Sugden,  which  is 
perhaps  addressed  more  parti cularly  to  am- 
bitious young  men  and  which  is  calculated  to 
make  thoughtful  a  youth  outlining  his  scheme 
|  of  life.  Dr.  Sugden  dissipates  some  of  the 
prevailing  ideas  as  to  Alaska  being  blanketed 
in  snowr  and  ice  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  proving  his  point  with  the  assist- 
ance of  many  moving  pictures,  which  show 
our  vast  realm  in  the  northwest  to  be  a  coun- 
try of  marvelous  scenic  beauties,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine.  The  travelogue  has  a  decided 
element  of  commercial  and  industrial  interest. 


for  the  lecturer  gives  glimpses  of  the  indus- 
tries that  lie  there  rich  for  the  picking,  with 
only  thirty  thousand  whites  to  gather  them. 
He  shows  foaming  rapids,  up  which  the 
salmon,  in  their  strange,  instinctive  working 
out  of  their  destinies,  leap  by  the  hundred. 
He  shows  water  teeming  by  the  thousand  with 
schools  of  these  remunerative  fishes,  and  gives 
a  view  of  a  barge  loaded  with  forty  thousand 
of  them  caught  in  one  hour.  At  Juneau  he 
shows  the  solid  mountain  of  gold  ore,  which 
darkly  overhangs  the  little  town,  and  there 
are  views  from  there  also  of  the  famous 
Treadwell  mine.  The  lecturer  deplores  San 
Francisco's  sloth  in  view  of  our  trade  possi- 
bilities with  Alaska,  and,  in  a  photographic 
view  of  Seattle,  shows  us  a  city  of  business 
palaces  built  up  by  trade  with  the  teeming 
north.  He  furnishes  figures  numerously  which 
show  the  rich  profits  yielded  so  far  by  this 
land  so  fortunately  purchased,  and,  in  divers 
views,  such  as  men  digging  gold  out  of 
frozen  mud  with  adequate  machinery,  ri-er 
steamers  plying  on  the  mighty  Yukon  to  , 
Dawson,  and  a  picture  of  the  Great  White 
Pass,  he  gives  some  idea  of  the  industrial 
energies  that  have  been  releasing  the  riches 
of  the  country  without  the  aid  of  the  prom- 
ised  railroad. 

The  other  headliner  is  Both  well  Browne, 
appearing  "in  person"  as  Cleopatra  in  "The 
Serpent  of  the  Nile,"  a  handsomely  mounted 
and  costumed  act  in  dancing  and  pantomime, 
which  shows  the  gorgeous  Egyptian  queen 
waiting  and  receiving  news  from  Marc  An- 
tony, the  reception  of  which  nerved  her  to 
meet  death  by  means  of  the  adder's  bite.  All 
this  is  represented  with  the  aid  of  one  male 
dancer  and  ten  dancing  girls,  the  Egyptian 
queen,  in  her  moods  of  recklessness,  'ove. 
and  despair,  being  so  effectively  impersonated 
by  Mr.  Browne  that  I  think  he  makes  a  mis- 
take in  giving  the  role  on  the  programme. 
He  could  easily  fool  people,  for  his  Cleopatra 
looks  entirely  feminine.  To  be  sure,  she  is 
not  really  beautiful,  but  I  think  his  attempt 
to  soften  his  male  features  with  orange  hair 
miscarried,  and  he  could  have  made  her 
handsome  with  dark  hair.  Like  Julian  El- 
tinge,  he  has  full,  tapering,  feminine-looking 
arms,  and  the  various  feminine  billows  on 
the  dancer's  gorgeously  silvered  and  gilded 
form  look  perfectly  plausible.  The  grouping 
effects  of  the  piece  are  good,  and  in  Francis 
Young  Mr.  Browne  has  a  handsome  and  able 
coadjutor.  Both  men  dance,  posture,  and  pan- 
tomime so  well,  and  the  ten  girls  are  so  much 
of  an  aid  in  the  dancing  and  pantomiming 
atmosphere  of  the  piece  that  I  think  the 
Pantages   audiences   were  having  the   time   of 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


There  are  several  touches  of  serious  drama 
in  the  Orpheum  bill  of  the  week,  beginning 
with  George  M.  Rosener,  a  very  talented 
young  man  who  describes  himself  simply  as 
"presenting    characteristic    types."      His    first 

I  impersonation  is  his  lightest  a  take-off  on  a 
British  soldier.  It  is  very  clever  without  be- 
ing exaggerated,  and  could  easily — and  no 
doubt    did   easily — deceive   people   into   believ- 

I  ing  that  the  assumed  Englishman  was  real. 
There  is  real  dramatic  power  in  his  assump- 
tion of  a  dope  fiend,  and  some  humor  and  a 
slight  element  of  pathos  in  his  impersonation 
of  an  old  soldier,  who  might  certainly  be 
construed  in  the  long  run  as  an  unconscious 
advocate   of   temperance. 

The    "three    rubes,"    Bowers,    Walters,    and 

'  Crocker,  give  plenty  of  conventional,  but  real 
fun,  as  proved  by  the  frequent  imitations  of 
their  type  seen  in  the  cheaper  vaudeville 
houses,  and  all  join  with  great  energy  in  a 
travesty,  hailed  jovially  by  the  audience,  of 
the  poor  and  much  abused  "heavenly  maid." 
Helen  Scholder,  however,  rather  rectified 
this  by  her  playing.  She  is  a  pretty,  shy, 
young  creature,  who  plasms  the  violoncello 
with  a  notably  good  tone.  Pretty  Helen  is  a 
modest  little  violet  on  the  stage,  and  has  not 
lived  long  enough  to  taste  the  fiery  draught  of 
life,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  when  she  has 
rounded  out  a  few  more  years  her  bow  will 
draw  from  the  'cello  the  full  strain  of  those 
as  yet  unfelt  emotions. 

Mme.  Yorska  is  the  lady  who  deals  in  emo- 
tions this  week.  She  is  highly  effective  in 
looks,  this  industrious  protegee  of  the  great 
Sarah,  to  resemble  whom.  I  should  imagine, 
is  her  great  ambition.  She  has  learned  to 
speak  English  very  well.  Only  in  highly  emo- 
tional scenes  does  her  intonation  become  too 
foreign.  She  is  young  and  handsome,  with  a 
slender  but  voluptuous  figure,  aquiline  and 
highly  histrionic  features,  and  a  good  voice. 
Her  sketch,  "Days  of  War,"  is  rather  slight, 
but  it  serves  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
some  love-and-emotion  scenes  a  la  Bernhardt. 
Mme.  Yorska  is  a  good  actress;  undoubtedly 
her  technic  is  excellent,  but  as  she  has  not 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


their  lives.  At  the  end,  after  Cleopatra  has 
courted  death  with  the  aid  of  an  apparently 
real  snake — they  have  another  of  its  kind  on 
exhibition  in  the  vestibule — the  chief  per- 
former removes  his  wig  and,  showing  a  man's 
head  and  face,  allows  us  to  hear  a  man's 
voice,  which,  by  the  way,  might  just  as  well 
as  not  have  come  as  a  telling  surprise. 

Josephine   Hart    Phelps. 

—   «t» 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Last  Week  of  "  Potash  &  Perlmutter." 

The  big  A.  H.  Woods  success,  "Potash  & 
Perlmutter,"  will  say  farewell  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  Sunday  night,  May  2.  Barney 
Bernard,  Alexander  Carr,  and  the  original 
company  will  wander  toward  the  highway  of 
New  York  after  playing  almost  one  hundred 
consecutive  weeks.  "Abe"  and  "Mawruss" 
have  delighted  San  Francisco. 

Montague  Glass's  famous  characters,  "Abe" 
Potash  and  "Mawruss"  Perlmutter,  are  un- 
questionably the  most  popular  characters  in 
modern  fiction.  Their  trials  and  their  tri- 
umphs, their  joys  and  their  sorrows  brought 
smiles  and  tears  to  millions  of  readers,  but 
when  Mr.  Woods  undertook  the  seemingly  im- 
possible task  of  presenting  them  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  on  the  stage  there  were  many  who 
declared  that  it  "couldn't  be  done."  "Potash 
&  Perlmutter"  scored  an  instantaneous  suc- 
cess. From  the  opening  night  in  New  York 
until  Mr.  Woods  was  compelled,  because  of 
existing  contracts  to  send  the  play  on  tour, 
the  theatre  was  crowded  to  the  doors  at 
every  performance.  New  York  talked  of 
nothing  but  "Potash  &  Perlmutter,"  and  the 
quaint  sayings  of  "Abe"  and  "Mawruss"  were 
repeated  everywhere. 

The  fourth  and  final  week  of  the  engage- 
ment begins  Sunday  night.  Matinees  are 
given   on    Wednesdays   and   Saturdays. 

Chauncey  Olcott  in  his  new  play,  "The 
Heart  of  Paddy  Whack,"  a  romance  with  its 
scenes  laid  in  Ireland  in  1830,  will  be  the 
attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two 
weeks  commencing  Monday  night,  May  3. 
Mr.  Olcott  has  a  number  of  new  songs  for 
this  piece ;  one  of  them,  "A  Little  Bit  of 
Heaven,"  has  proven  unusually  popular.  The 
supporting  company  includes,  among  others, 
Edith  Luckett,  Charles  Erin  Vernon,  Maude 
Hosford,    and   Richard   Quilter. 


juggling,  comes  on  next  as  a  German  Beau 
Brummcl,  and  entertains  with  much  clever 
juggling,  which  includes  table-tossing  with  his 
feet.  As  a  circus  horseman  he  puts  his  beau- 
tiful steeds  through  extraordinary  dancing 
steps;  as  an  animal  trainer  he  plays  with  his 
fox-terriers.  He  also  presents  many  difficult 
examples  of  marksmanship,  in  which  his 
trained  deer  take  an  important  part ;  he  plays 
a  violin  like  a  virtuoso ;  as  a  magnificently 
built  strong  man  he  balances  a  huge  Roman 
chariot  on  the  tip  of  his  chin,  and  closes 
with  a  startling  finale  which  he  calls 
"Apotheosis." 

Emma  Carus,  who  has  starred  and  co- 
starred  in  so  many  musical-comedy  successes 
that  it  would  require  a  rare  memory  to 
enumerate  them,  will  amuse  with  an  entirely 
new  act  of  songs,  music,  and  dance.  She  is 
assisted  by  Noel  Fahnestock. 

Harry  Cooper,  a  character  comedian  with 
an  operatic  voice,  will  present  a  comedy  skit, 
entitled  "The  Mail  Carrier,"  in  which  he  will 
have   the   assistance   of    Charles   Henderson. 

Clara  Inge,  "the  Dixie  Girl,"  who  has  been 
equally  successful  in  musical  comedy  and 
vaudeville,  will  introduce  a  new  act  which  is 
thoroughly  enjoyable  from  start  to  finish. 

The  only  hold-overs  in  the  magnificent  bill 
will  be  Morton  and  Moore,  retained  by  popu- 
lar request,  who  will  present  their  original 
success,  "The  Chalk-Faced  Comedians,"  and. 
Alan  Brooks  in  his  diverting  impersonation  of 
the   inebriate   in   "Straightened   Out." 


THE   MUSIC   SEASON- 


"The  Clansman"  at  the  Cort. 

"The  Clansman,"  or  "The  Birth  of  the  Na- 
tion," starts  on  the  second  week  of  its  tre- 
mendously successful  engagement  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  with  Sunday's  performance.  Capacity 
houses  have  been  the  rule  all  during  the  first 
week  and  the  advance  interest  augurs  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  phenomenal  business. 

It  takes  three  hours  to  project  the  famous 
Griffith  motion-picture  drama,  which  has 
earned  for  itself  the  title  of  being  the  great- 
est work  of  its  kind  extant.  Historically  and 
educationally  it  is  a  great  achievement. 

In  the  performance  at  the  Cort  the  intro- 
duction of  old  Southern  songs  and  the  special 
music  rendered  by  the  augmented  orchestra 
add  not  a  little  to  the  entertainment.  There 
is  a  daily  matinee  at  2  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar evening  performance  at  8  o'clock. 

"The  Clansman"  presents  a  problem  that  is 
still  unsolved — the  problem  of  race  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  it  also  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  ravages  of  war,  but  to  the  end  that  war 
he  held  in  abhorrence  and  that  universal  peace 
be  promoted. 

It  deals  specifically  with  the  reconstruction 
period  and  the  American  Civil  War  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  shows  the  spectator  the  causes 
that  led  up  to  the  conflict  in  fashion  that  is 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  written  histories. 
And  it  treats  the  causes  for  which  each  side 
was  struggling. 

To  those  having  a  taste  for  statistics  it  may 
be  stated  that  25,000  people  took  part  in  the 
making  of  "The  Clansman,"  that  3000  horses 
were  employed,  and  that  the  result  represents 
an  expenditure  of  $500,000  and  eight  months' 
lime.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
bill  of  headliners,  chief  among  which  will  be 
Sylvester  Schaffer,  one  of  the  highest  salaried 
artists  in  the  world,  and  "the  man  who  does 
everything,"  presenting  ten  headline  acts  in 
his  own  person.  He  starts  with  wonderful 
card  and  coin  manipulations,  then  he  paints 
two  very  creditable  oil  paintings  under  the 
spotlight,    does    a    brilliant    turn    at    Japanese 


The  Barrere 
Ensemble 
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Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Herbert  Lloyd,  better  known  as  "the  King 
of  Diamonds"  in  theatrical  circles,  is  the 
topping  feature  act  of  eight  splendid  features 
at  the  Pantages  beginning  Sunday.  The  come- 
dian calls  his  offering  "A  Revue  of  Vaude- 
ville," and  with  the  assistance  of  a  quintet  of 
pretty  English  dancing  maidens  and  one 
other  male  funmaker,  does  about  all  that 
every  vaudeville  performer  ever  did  before 
the  footlights.  Lloyd  is  a  juggler,  an  acro- 
bat, a  magician,  singer,  dancer — all  of  which 
accomplishments  he  jumbles  into  a  scream- 
ingly funny  burlesque  on  the  present-day 
vaudeville  artist.  His  home-made  "movies," 
painted  on  a  washline,  show  the  beauties  of 
the  back  yards  of  a  modern  up-to-the-minute 
city. 

Back  to  his  native  heath  comes  the  dapper 
ex-lightweight  champion,  "Jimmy"  Britt,  who 
has  been  seeking  laurels  in  gay  Manhattan 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Britt 
bears  modestly  the  title  of  "The  Pride  of  the 
Golden  Gate,"  and  on  the  stage  gives  several 
excellent  recitations  and  stories  of  his  former 
career   as   a  champion. 

Willy  Zimmerman,  the  delineator  of  kings 
and  war  characters,  is  another  splendid  at- 
traction. The  mimic  actor  this  time  has  one 
of  the  best  specialties  that  he  has  arranged 
in  years.  All  of  the  world's  greatest  rulers 
are  shown  with  the  lightning  speed  and  mar- 
velous likeness  that  has  won  the  famous  en- 
tertainer a  niche  in  the  hall  of  celebrated 
artists. 

M.  Max  Weily  and  Mile.  Melissa  Ten  Eyck 
will  oiler  their  original  and  unusual  dance, 
"The  Gambol  of  the  Gods." 

Tom  and  Stacia  Moore  in  a  picturesque 
singing  act,  "The  Dream  Girl,"  featuring  Miss 
Moore  and  her  elaborate  Parisian  frocks ; 
Amedio,  an  accordionist,  and  O'Rourke  and 
O'Rourke,  staircase  dancers,  are  other  good 
numbers.  

"Sari"  to  Follow  "The  Clansman." 
Henry  W.  Savage's  notable  production  of 
"Sari,"  which  has  been  called  the  legitimate 
successor  of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  comes  to 
the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday,  May  9,  imme- 
diately following  the  engagement  of  "The 
Clansman."  It  will  be  a  relief  to  get  a  real 
operetta,  such  as  "Sari,"  after  the  avalanche 
of  "girly"  revues  that  have  recently  been  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  "Sari"  has  a  real  plot  and 
real  music  and  it  has  caught  on  as  has  no 
recent  musical  comedy.  The  leading  role  isi 
sung  and  played  by  Mizzi  Hajos,  who  is  well 
remembered  here  for  her  delightful  work  in 
"The    Spring   Maid"    several   seasons   ago. 


The  Barrere  Ensemble  Programmes. 
Tomorrow  afternoon,  April  25,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  Manager  Will  Greenbaum  will 
present  a  musical  attraction  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  any  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  city.  It  is  the  Barrere  En- 
semble, a  chamber  music  organization  of  nine 
artists  on  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
and  French  horns,  which  for  artistry  ranks 
with   the  Kneisel   or   Elonzaley  quartets. 

The  exquisite  literature  of  music  for  wind 
instruments  has  been  almost  a  sealed  book  to 
music  lovers  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  players  of  these  instruments  capable 
of  interpreting  the  great  compositions  of  Bee- 
thoven,   Mozart,   Haydn,    Debussy,   etc. 

The  Ensemble  is  directed  by  Mr.  George 
Barrere,  the  world's  foremost  flutist  and  first 
flutist  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  his  eight  colleagues  all  hold  first- 
class  positions  in  the  leading  orchestras  of 
New  York.  This  will  be  the  first  long  tour 
of  the   organization. 

Sunday's  programme  will  include  nonets, 
octets,  quintets,  quartets,  and  trios  by  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Chadwick,  De  Wailly, 
Gouvy,  and  Pfeiffer,  a  specially  interesting 
feature  being  a  rondino  by  Beethoven  for  two 
solo  French  horns  accompanied  by  wood  wind 
choir. 

Mr.  Barrere  will  be  heard  in  flute  solos  at 
each  concert. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  at  Native 
Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  30,  at 
1  3:15,  instead  of  at  the  Columbia,  as  the  the- 
atre will  be  used  for  a  local  benefit  perform- 
ance on  that  day.  The  hall  is  on  Mason 
Street  above  Geary,  diagonally  opposite  the 
Columbia. 

On  this  occasion  an  octet  by  Beethoven,  a 
'  sextet  by  Mozart  for  oboes,  horns,   and  bas- 
soons,  and   a   "Little   Symphony"   for   nine  in- 
struments by  Gounod  will  be  the  special  fea- 
tures. 

The   farewell    concert   will   be    again   at   the 

Columbia  on   Sunday  afternoon,   May  2,  when 

a  menuett  and  ballet  by  Debussy  for  the  full 

ensemble,    a    quartet    for   flute,    clarinet,    horn, 

and    bassoon    by    Rossini,    and    an    octet    by 

Haydn  will  be  the  principal  works,  and  by  spe- 

j   cial  request  the  Ensemble  will  play  the  entire 

'   series    of    "Woodland    Sketches"    by    Edward 

I   McDowell,   arranged  by  Mr.  Barrere. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  the  Columbia. 

Monday  night,  April  26,  the  Ensemble  will 
appear  at  the  Hill  Opera  House,  in  Peta- 
luma.   


harmonic  Orchestra  of  Vienna.  Since  1901 
he  has  conducted  "Parsifal"  at  the  Bayreuth 
festivals,  and  within  the  last  two  years  has 
been  urged  to  accept  the  post  of  musical  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Operas  in  Vienna.  Munich, 
and  Dresden. 

Mail  orders  for  seats,  accompanied  by 
funds  and  addressed  to  W.  H.  Leahy,  343 
Powell    Street,    will   receive   prompt    attention. 


Pavlowa  "Will  Give  Great  Season  Here. 
Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  special  repre- 
sentative of  Anna  Pavlowa,  the  Russian 
dancer,  announces  that  the  complete  Pavlowa 
Russian  ballet  company  and  its  magnificent 
orchestra  have  just  opened  the  new  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Havana,  with  a  week's  festi- 
val of  dance  plays  and  divertissements,  and 
is   now   in  this  country,    en   route   West. 

Mme.  Pavlowa's  leading  male  dancer  this 
season  is  the  attractive  Volinine,  who  will  be 
remembered  here  for  his  splendid  work  with 
Mme.  Genee.  M.  Clustine,  chief  ballet  di- 
rector of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  is  directing 
the  stage.  It  was  Clustine  who  originated 
the   "Pavlowa   Gavotte." 

Altogether  the  company  will  number  over 
ninety  people  and  will  arrive  here  by  spe- 
cial train  to  play  a  short  season  at  the  Cort 
Theatre.  At  least  six  new  ballet  productions 
will  be  offered  with  wonderful  scenic  and  cos- 
tume investment. 

Mr.  Theo.  Steier  will  again  wield  the  baton 
over  the  splendid  body  of  musicians  which 
has  always  been  such  a  feature  of  the  Pav- 
lowa  performances. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Barrere  Ensemble  at  Berkeley. 
The  Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  give 
the  fifth  concert  of  its  fifth  season  on  Tues- 
day evening,  April  27,  at  8:15,  in  the  Har- 
mon Gymnasium.  The  artists  will  be  the 
Barrere  Ensemble,  nine  players  on  wind  in- 
struments. The  doors  will  be  open  at  7:45 
p.  m.,  instead  of  7  :30.  The  concert  is  to  be- 
gin at  8:15  o'clock,  and  after  that  time  the 
doors  will  be  opened  only  between  the  numbers 
on  the  programme.  To  avoid  crowding  and 
confusion,  all  doors  on  the  north  side  and  two 
on  the  east  side  of  Harmon   Gymnasium   will 

be  open. 

«»»■    

Maeterlinck  is  said  to  be  richer  by  $175,000 
as  a  result  of  "The  Blue  Bird"  tours.  His 
royalty  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent,    an   unusually  large  percentage. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Russia  alone 
vies  with  the  United  States  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  "Blue  Bird"  performances  given  and 
in    country- wide    popularity. 


Demand  Is  Keen  for  Symphony  Orchestra  Seats. 
Interest  is  keen  in  the  coming  series  of 
twelve  concerts  to  be  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Festival  Hall,  com- 
mencing Friday  evening,  May  14,  with  four 
afternoons,  and  the  subscription  sale,  which 
has  been  progressing  for  three  weeks,  indi- 
cates a  very  large  attendance.  On  Monday 
morning  the  sale  of  seats  for  two  or  more 
concerts  will  begin  at  tne  Exposition  box- 
office,  343  Powell  Street,  continuing  for  one 
week,  after  which  seats  for  single  concerts 
will  be  ready. 

The  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra always  has  been  to  provide  music  of 
the  highest  class  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole  object 
of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been 
not  only  attained,  but  maintained,  finds  elo- 
quent testimony  in  the  generous  and  loyal  sup- 
port given  to  the  orchestra  in  the  past  thirty- 
three  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical 
publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal 
since  its  foundation  has  the  orchestra  been 
able  to  hold  its  present  position — without  a 
superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in 
this  country.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy 
is  an  orchestra  which  is  famous  in  all  coun- 
tries where  the  art  of  music  is  practiced,  an 
orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be 
followed  by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose 
concerts  are  eagerly  sought  by  all  cities  and 
whose  coming  will  be  the  greatest  event  in  the 
history  of  instrumental  music  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
today  has  on  its  roster  100  musicians,  drawn, 
for  the  greater  part,  from  the  leading  orches- 
tras of  Europe.  Not  only  the  principals  of 
the  different  sections,  but  a  majority  of  the 
members,  were  artists  of  European  reputa- 
tion before  they  came  to  Boston,  and  this  led 
an  eminent  critic  of  New  York  to  call  it, 
"Not  only  a  virtuous  orchestra,  but  an  or- 
chestra of  virtuosi." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  as  its 
conductor  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary personality  and  a  veritable  genius  as  a 
conductor.  From  1892  to  1912  he  was  prin- 
cipal conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin, 
and  in  1910  the  German  emperor  gave  him  the 
title  of  Generalmnsikdircklor,  the  highest 
honor  that  can  come  to  a  musician  in  Ger- 
many. Before  going  to  Berlin  he  had  been 
chief  conductor  in  Graz  and  Prague,  and  he 
has  often  appeared  as  "guest"  conductor  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  London,  Paris,  Madrid, 
Budapest,  and  other  cities.  For  two  years  he 
was  on"  of  the  conductors  of  the  famous  Phil- 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

May   14  to  25— Twelve  Concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 

Dr.    Karl    Muck,    Conductor 

THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    ORCHESTRA 

OF    100    ARTISTS 

Subscription  sale  for  two  or  more  concerts 
will  begin  Monday,  April  26,  at  9  a.  m.  Ap- 
plications by  mail  will  be  received  at  Exposition 
Box-Office,  343  Powell  St.  Reserved  seats,  75c, 
$1,  $1.50,  and  $2.50. 

Direct  all  communications  and  make  all 
checks  payable  to  W.  H.  LEAHY,  343  Powell 
St.,  where  complete  programmes  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


QRPHEUM 

^^    Safest  and  Mo 


OTARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
ind  Most  Manniricect  Theaire  \a  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

A  BILL  OF  HEADLINERS 

SYLVESTER  SCHAFFER,  "the  Man  Who 
Does  Everything,"  presenting  10  Headline  Acts 
in  His  Own  Person;  EMMA  CARUS,  assisted 
by  Noel  Fahnestock,  in  an  entirely  new  act  of 
Song,  Music,  and  Dance;  HARRY  COOPER, 
assisted  by  Charles  Henderson,  in  "The  Mail 
Carrier";  CLARA  INGE,  "the  Dixie  Girl"; 
ALAN  BROOKS  and  Company  in  "Straight- 
ened Out";  Retained  by  Popular  Request, 
MORTON  and  MOORE  in  their  Original  Suc- 
cess,   "THE   CHALK-FACED    COMEDIANS." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays,  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta.      Pbc 


The   Leading 
Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Nightly,  including  Sunday.    Mats.  Wed.  &  Sat. 

FOURTH   AND   LAST   WEEK 

Begins    Monday,    April     26 

Farewell     to     "Abe"     and     "Mawruss"     in     the 

comedy    triumph 


a 


POTASH  &  PERLMUTTER" 


Barney   Bernard,    Alexander   Carr,  and   the 
original    New    York  company 
Last   time   Sunday   night,    May   2 
Monday,   May   3— CHAUNCEY   OLCOTT   in 
"The  Heart  of  Paddy   Whack." 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second  Big  Week  Starts  Sunday  Mat.,  Apr.  25 
2    p.    m— TWICE    DAILY— 8    p.    ui. 
D.    W.    Griffith's   Startling   Production 

"THE    CLANSMAN" 

or 
"THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION" 

The   World's   Greatest    Motion    Picture 
Daily  mat.   prices,   25c  and    50c;    nights,   25c, 
50c,    75c.      All    seats   reserved. 

Sun.,   May   9— "SARI."   with   Mizzi   Hajos. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


THE  BIG  "3"  OF  VAUDEVILLE 

HERBERT  LLOYD,   THE   DIAMOND   KING. 
In    His     Vaudeville     Revue 

JIMMY    BRITT, 

"The  Pride   of   the  Golden   Gate," 

In    Stories    of    Ring    Career 

WILLY    ZIMMERMAN'. 
World-Famous   Actor,    Mimic,    and    Ei 
In  Impersonations  of  War  Kings  ai 

A    WONDERFUL    EIGHT-AC! 
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April  24,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Gradually  we  are  reaching  the  conviction 
that  our  knowledge  of  modern  femininity  is 
inadequate  to  the  conduct  of  this  column. 
Nearly  every  day  some  problem  arises  that 
either  carries  us  into  the  deep  waters  of  im- 
propriety or  that  mocks  us  with  a  hopeless 
realization  of  ignorance.  We  are  anxious  to 
do  what  we  can  for  struggling  womanhood, 
and  there  are  no  lengths  to  which  we  would 
not  go — consistently  with  a  rigid  upbringing 
— to  increase  the  census  returns  and  to  re- 
lieve the  terrors  of  those  who  foresee  the 
extinction  of  the  race.  But  when  we  are 
asked  to  explain  the  fact  that  garduates  of 
women's  colleges  have  only  one-third  of  a 
child  each  we  must  throw  up  our  hands  and 
withdraw  from  an  impossible  task. 

So  this  is  the  result  of  the  modern  edu- 
cation upon  which  we  have  so  prided  our- 
selves. We  have  done  everything  that  can 
be  done  for  these  young  women.  They  have 
been  pampered  and  petted.  They  have  been 
instructed  co-educationally  and  eugenically. 
They  have  been  initiated  into  all  the  mys- 
teries of  sex  hygiene,  instead  of  which  they 
get  married  and  produce  one-third  of  a  child 
each.  What  cleverness !  How  do  they  do 
it  ?  Let  us  hope  that  these  young  women 
arrange  themselves  in  some  way  into  triads 
so  that  there  may  be  no  duplication  of  parts, 
so  that  the  various  thirds  may  be  fitted  into 
symmetrical   wholes. 

It  is  Professor  Robert  J.  Sprague  who  brings 
this  grave  situation  to  our  notice.  He  wants 
to  know  what  can  be  done  to  bring  these 
young  women  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  He 
wants  to  see  some  application  of  the  speeding- 
up  process  with  a  resulting  increase  of  out- 
put. He  says  that  only  half  the  Vassar  grad- 
uates are  married  and  that  they  have  less 
than  two  children  each.  The  record  of 
Wellesley  is  even  worse,  since  only  one-third 
of  them  marry  and  they  have  only  one  child. 
We  hear  nothing  about  Bryan  Mawr  except 
a  general  statement  from  the  dean,  who  is  a 
lady  and  who  therefore  understands  such 
gear,  that  the  graduates  are  doing  the  best 
they  can,  but  we  are  not  told  what  that 
amounts  to. 

Now  this  is  a  delicate  matter  to  discuss  in 
the  public  press.  If  these  young  women  do 
not  wish  to  have  babies  it  seems  unlikely 
that  a  remonstrance  will  have  much  effect. 
We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  their 
attitude.  Personally  speaking,  no  considera- 
tion of  public  policy,  no  tears  of  the  census 
enumerators,  no  remonstrances  of  the  news- 
paper press,  could  prevail  upon  us  to  have  a 
baby  even  under  the  supposition  that  a  nig- 
gardly nature  has  equipped  us  with  the  neces- 
sary installation.  Why  any  women  should 
ever  have  babies  is  one  of  those  profound  and 
numerous  mysteries  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  solve.  Our  only  quarrel  with  women 
is  that  they  persist  in  telling  us  why  they 
will  not  have  babies  and  giving  the  wrong 
reasons.  If  they  were  wise  they  would  throw 
the  onus  of  demonstration  upon  the  census 
people  and  the  race  suiciders.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  do  you  not  have  babies, 
more  babies,  and  earlier  ones,  they  should 
say,  Why  should  I  ?  To  prate  about  pos- 
terity is  merely  absurd,  since  we  none  of  us 
care  anything  about  posterity,  as  posterity 
certainly  cares  nothing  about  us.  Suppose 
men  could  benefit  posterity  by  having  a  tooth 
extracted  every  year  or  so,  do  you  suppose 
that  they  would  do  it?  Xary  a  tooth.  So 
far  from  using  our  influence  to  persuade  the 
college  graduate  to  have  more -than  one-third 
of  a  baby  she  would  do  well  to  reduce  the 
ration  to  about  one-fourth.  We  do  not  much 
believe  in  these  baby  graduates  anyway, 
since,  after  all,  there  may  be  something  in 
heredity.  And  even  if  we  did  cherish  a 
secret  wish  that  the  graduate  would  have 
more  babies  the  wish  would  certainly  remain 
a  secret.  We  should  be  no  mori:  capable  of 
addressing  such  admonitions  to  women  grad- 
uates in  general  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  press  than  we  should  be  capable 
of  begging  a  private  audience  with  an  indi- 
vidual woman  graduate  and  imploring  her  to 
have  a  few  babies  at  her  earliest  con- 
venience. Such  a  proceeding  would  be  most 
indelicate.  The  lady  herself  might  not  mind 
it.  Probably  she  would  not  after  a  modern 
college  course,  but  our  own  cheeks  would  cer- 
tainly  be   suffused   with    blushes. 


cause  they  are  quiet  and  attend  to  their  own 
business  the  world  knows  little  about  them. 
I  think  it  silly  of  women  to  say  they  are  the 
equal  of  men.  We  are  obviously  not,  as  is 
proved  by  any  profession  into  which  we  go 
in  competition  with  them.  The  only  fields  in 
which  we  excel  are  those  calling  for  quali- 
ties wholly  different  from  those  of  men.  War 
brides,"  concluded  Mme.  Strindberg  to  a  con- 
siderably shocked  audience,  "are  not  a  whit 
worse  than  any  woman  who  marries  a  man 
she  knows  is  her  inferior  and  remains  his 
wife." 


The  May  Century  Magazine,  it  is  announced, 
will  contain  an  article  entitled  "The  Ounce 
of  Prevention,"  in  which  Professor  R.  M. 
Johnston,  the  well-known  authority  on  mili- 
tary history,  will  point  out  how  America 
should  meet  the  perils  with  which  the  war 
confronts  her.  The  present  agitation  of  King 
George,  Lord  Kitchener,  Lloyd  George,  and 
other  leaders  in  England  for  the  forcible  cur- 
tailment of  drinking  there  lends  timeliness  to 
an  article  entitled  "War  and  Drink,"  which, 
it  is  announced,  will  also  be  in  the  May  Cen- 
tury. It  will  point  out  how  despotic  Russia 
has  set  tolerant  England  a  notable  example, 
and  how  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the 
new  English  soldiers  have  been  rendered  in- 
efficient through  drink.  "The  Czar  and  His 
People,"  it  is  announced,  will  be  the  title  of 
the  third  article  in  the  series  of  "Cabbages 
and  Kings,"  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Infanta  Eulalia 
of  Spain.  The  article  is  said  to  be  chiefly 
about  the  domestic  life  of  the  Czar  and  his 
family. 


Professor  Henry  Johnson  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege has  just  completed  a  translation  of  "The 
Divine  Comedy,"  upon  which  he  has  been  at 
work  for  forty  years.  It  is  an  interesting  co- 
incidence that,  following  Longfellow  in  his 
work  at  Bowdoin,  he  should  also  have  shared 
his  desire  to  translate  Dante  into  blank  verse. 
With  a  complete  devotion  to  an  ideal  such  as 
is  but  rarely  met,  Mr.  Johnson  undertook  the 
task.  Profiting  by  Longfellow's  example,  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  freedom  possible  in 
blank  verse,  yet  without  making  his  work  as 
literal  as  Longfellow's. 


Mme.    August     Strindberg.    widow    of    the 
Swedish    philosopher,    denies    that    he    was    a 
woman    hater    (says     the     New    York    Sun). 
"How    could    he    be    when    he   married    three 
times  ?"  she  asked  at  a  meeting  of  the  Equal 
Franchise     League.      "He     believed,"     Mme 
Strmdberg  went   on,   "that  the  vote   was   only- 
means    toward    an    end    and    that    even    when 
we  got  it  the  woman  question  would  still  be 
unan-  wered.     The  reason  the  women  of  Eng- 
land  and  America   are  so  strong  for   suffrage 
is  because  they  can  not  hold  their  men  with- 
-■     t.     Votes  for  women  mean  next  to  noth- 
The    women    of    Germany   are    certainly 
r   and    better    off   than    the    suffragette's 
England.     Germany  has  today  some  of  the 
st  intellectual  woraen  in  the  world,  but  be- 


For  a  "Guest" 
Luncheon 

An  intimate  friend  drops  in  during 
the  morning.  Before  you  know  it,  its 
twelve  o'clock.  The  morning  work 
has  been  at  a  standstill — luncheon  is 
unprepared.  The  butcher  hasn't  been 
given  a  thought. 

That's  the  time  when 

BOOTHS 

CRESCENT 
RAND 


Sardines 


come  to  the  rescue.  A  pot  of  tea,  a 
few  slices  of  bread  and  a  can  of  these 
most  appetizing,  delicious  big  fish 
make  a  lunch  that  is  unexcelled. 

I  here's  enough  in  a  can  for  four 
persons — six  to  eight  big  fish.  They 
are  packed  in  three  sauces;  tomato, 
mustard,  and  soused,  to  suit  your 
taste.     The  price — 20  cents  a  can. 

They  are  unusual  in  flavor  and  un- 
usual in  size.  Each  fish  is  five  to 
seven  inches.  They  are  called  Sar- 
dines only  because  Uncle  Sam  says 
they  belong  to  the  Sardine  family. 


-A- 

Motor  Coach 

to  the 

FAIR  OR  BEACH 

Built  for  absolute  safety  and  comfort  by  two 

of  the  foremost  concerns  in  the  United  States: 

Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Company 

St.  Louis  Car  Company 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 


136-150  Fremont  Street 


Phone  Sutter  1730 


There 

are 

attractive 

Places 

of 

Resort 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  Ml  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  in  in. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Season  from 
May  1st.     Time,  2  hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing 
Season  from  May  1st.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Season  from 
May  1st.    Time,  13  hours,  30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  June  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  Aplacefor 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.   Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Ml  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building.  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  Irishman  was  arrested  for  killing  a  man 
at  Donnybrook  fair  by  cracking'  him  over  the 
head  with  a  shillalah.  At  the  trial  it  was 
shown  that  the  victim  possessed  an  unusually 
thin  skull.  The  Irishman  was  convicted,  and 
being  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  before 
sentence  was  pronounced,  replied:  "No,  yer 
honor,  but  was  that  a  skull  for  a  man  to  go 
to   a   fair  with  ?" 


A  friend  called  on  a  Scottish  merchant  who 
did  a  large  Continental  business  to  offer  him 
his  sympathy.  "This  must  hit  you  very  hard." 
"Verra  hard,"  said  the  merchant.  "I've  ower 
saxteen  hundred  poonds  owin'  me  ower  in  Ger- 
many, an'  I'm  no  sure  I'll  ever  see  a  bawbee 
o't."  "Indeed,  that  is  most  distressing." 
"Och,  aye,  but  no  a'together,  for  I  owe  five 
thoosand  poonds  tae  thae  same  Germans." 


One  night  George  Bernard  Shaw  was  in- 
vited by  a  friend  to  hear  a  string  quartet 
from  Italy.  Expecting  a  treat,  he  accepted 
the  invitation.  Throughout  the  programme  he 
sat  with  a  stony  look  on  his  face.  Said  the 
friend,  "Mr.  Shaw,  those  men  have  been  play- 
ing together  for  twelve  years."  "Twelve 
years?"  said  G.  B.  S.,  in  an  incredulous  voice. 
"Surely,    we've   been    here    longer   than    that." 


Since  the  war  began  the  Kansas  country 
merchant  who  has  changed  his  ideas  about 
the  hereafter  is,  unfortunately,  not  alone  in 
his  frame  of  mind.  The  new  pastor  called 
on  him,  and  in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion asked :'  "Do  you  believe  in  heaven  ?" 
"Xo,"  replied  the  merchant  in  a  decisive  man- 
ner. "Do  you  believe  in  hell?"  "Well,"  he 
replied,  "I  used  to  didn't,  but  I  do  now,  for 
business   has  gone  somewhere,   aint   it?" 


Two  men  went  into  a  barber  shop  to  have 
the  customary  improvements  made  in  their 
appearance.  When  it  came  time  for  the  boy 
to  hand  them  their  coats  and  whisk  them  off, 
one  of  them  tipped  him  a  dime  and  the  other 
a  dollar.  Outside  the  barber  shop  one  said 
to  other :  "You  were  a  fine  chump  to  give 
that  boy  a  dollar.  What  did  you  do  that  for?" 
Looking  himself  over  with  satisfaction,  the 
friend  replied:  "Well,  look  at  the  coat  he 
gave  me !" 

The  teacher  of  a  class  of  small  children 
recently  gave  a  physiology  lesson  on  the  bones 
of  the  body.  The  time  to  ask  questions  had 
come.  "Who  will  tell  me  what  the  backbone 
is?"  The  question  was  a  poser,  and  no  one 
ventured  to  reply.  Finally  the  teacher  de- 
tected a  gleam  of  hope  in  Sammy's  face  and 
smiled  encouragingly  at  him.  "Well,  Sammy  ?  ' 
"The  backbone  is  a  long,  straight  bone. 
Your  head  sits  on  one  end  and  you  sit  on  the 
other,"   answered    Sammy. 


With  no  uncertain  tongue  the  commercial 
traveler  was  praising  his  wares.  "They're 
the  finest  things  out,"  he  assured  the  manager 
of  the  works.  "Why,  sir,  if  you  have  one  of 
our  machines  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than 
six  months."  "You  guarantee  that?"  asked 
the  manager,  who  was  tired  of  his  visitor's 
eloquence.  "Certainly,"  replied  the  traveler 
eagerly.  "Then,  if  they  pay  for  themselves, 
you  can  send  me  half  a  dozen,"  bargained  the 
manager.  "But  if  they  don't  I  can't  pay  for 
"em." 


An  English  beggar  at  a  street  corner  was 
asking  passers-by  to  "help  the  blind,"  when 
a  gentleman,  to  test  him,  gave  him  a  smooth, 
bright  piece  of  metal  which  needed  close 
scrutiny  to  distinguish  it  from  a  sixpence, 
saying,  "Here  is  a  sixpence,  my  man."  A 
minute  later  he  was  touched  on  the  shoulder, 
and  turning  round  saw  the  beggar,  who 
said,  "Have  you  made  a  mistake?  This  is 
not  a  sixpence,  sir."  The  other  replied,  "It 
is  no  mistake.  I  have  helped  you  another  way 
— I  have  restored  your  sight." 


George  is  an  "Afro-American"  porter  in  a 
San  Francisco  establishment,  and  he  fairly 
revels  in  the  war  news.  Shortly  after  hostili- 
ties began  and  the  world  learned  of  the  mon- 
ster German  siege  guns,  his  employer  found 
him  deeply  absorbed  in  a  paper.  "George,"  he 
said,  jocularly,  "are  you  perhaps  thinking  of 
enlisting?"  "Who,  me?"  inquired  the  startled 
George.  "Naw,  suh  !  I'se  been  readin'  in  de 
paper  'bout  dese  heah  cannons  dem  Germans 
is  got.  W'y.  boss,  dey  got  a  gun  dat  shoots 
ten  miles  and  then  th'ows  rocks  half  a  hour  !" 


An  Irish  drill  sergeant  was  instructing  some 
recruits  in  the  mysteries  of  marching  move- 
ments, and  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
countryman  of  his  to  halt  when  the  command 
was  given.  After  explaining  and  illustrating 
several  times  he  approached  the  recruit,  sized 
him  up  silently  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then 
demanded  his  name.  "Fitzgerald,  sor,"  was 
the  reply.  "Did  you  ever  drive  a  donkey, 
Fitz  ?"  "Yes,  sor."  "What  did  you  say  when 
you  wished  him  to  stop?"  "Whoa !"  The 
sergeant  turned  away  and  immediately  put  his 


squad  in  motion.  After  they  had  advanced  a 
dozen  yards  or  so  he  bawled  out  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs:  "Squad,  halt!  Whoa,  Fitz- 
gerald !" 

During  the  Dayton  flood  a  good  old  ''lady  of 
color"  was  rescued  with  two  white  women 
from  the  deep  water  and  put  on  the  roof  of  a 
barn  for  safety.  After  the  boatman  had  rowed 
away  the  white  women  both  offered  prayer 
for  their  future  safety,  but  the  colored  woman 
sat  by  in  stolid  silence.  One  of  the  white 
women,  turning  to  her,  said:  "Pray,  woman, 
pray.  Do  something  to  help."  The  old  woman 
clasped  her  hands,  knelt  on  the  roof,  rolled 
her  eyes  upward,  and  said  :  "Deah  Lawd,  yo' 
once  promised  us  long  time  ago  dat  dey  nevah 
would  be  no  mo'  floods.  Now,  Lawd,  what 
does  dis  yar  mean  ?" 


He  had  been  away  back  on  the  farm  for 
many  months.  From  time  to  time  he  had 
heard  that  they  were  still  fighting  in  Europe, 
but  the  apples,  prunes,  and  pigs  had  kept  him  i 
too  busy  to  be  well  posted  on  the  news  of 
battle.  Reaching  Market  and  Kearny  Streets 
and  seeing  a  crowd  outside  the  Chronicle  office 
gazing  at  the  score  board,  he  felt  sure  that 
some  very  important  dispatches  had  come 
through.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the  crowd 
he  thought  it  might  be  the  end  of  the  war. 
"Bub,  I  haven't  my  specs;  tell  me  is  it  all 
over?"  he  said,  addressing  a  tall  youngster. 
'  Not  quite,  but  very  nearly."  "What's  the 
latest?"  "A  tie  in  the  eighth  and  one  down 
in  the  ninth." 

A  Southern  gentleman,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  was  a  patron  of  an  exclusive 
Northern  hotel,  and,  preferring  not  to  eat  at 
the  table  d'hote,  had  his  meals  served  in  his 
own  room,  with  all  the  elegance  for  which  the 
establishment  is  noted.  Being  somewhat  an- 
noyed with  the  airs  of  the  servant  who  waited 
on  him,  he  desired  him  one  day  at  dinner  to 
retire.  The  negro  bowed  and  took  his  stand 
directly  behind  the  gentleman's  chair.  Sup- 
posing him  gone,  it  was  with  some  impatience 
that  a  few  minutes  after  the  gentleman  saw 
him  step  forward  to  remove  the  soup.  "Leave 
the  room,"  he  said ;  "I  wish  to  be  alone." 
"  'Scuse  me,  suh,"  said  Jasper,  drawing  him- 
self up  stiffly,  "but  I'se  'sponsible  foh  de  sil- 
vuh„" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Going  Up. 

Ladies'  skirts  are  getting  shorter; 

They  will  reach  the  limit  soon. 

At  the  present  rate  they  oughter 

Be   about  knee   deep   in  June. 

— Springfield  (Mass.)    Union. 


Changing  the  Name. 
Once    we    knew    that    Turkey    boasted 

Of  the  Golden  Horn  of  Plenty, 
But  the  name  has  now  been  changed  to 
Golden  Horn  of  Plenty  Trouble. 

— Livingston   Lance. 


Rabindranath  Tagore 
'Midst   the    woes    of   woman    suffrage, 

In  the  throes  of  wanton  war, 
There's  a  certain  soothing  something 

In    Rabindranath    Tagore. 

He  has  such  a  soulful  profile, 
And    his    hair    curls    so    galore, 

And  the  eyes  are  so  appealing 
Of  Rabindranath   Tagore. 

Then   the    words    he   manufactures, 
Some  we  may  have  heard  before, 

But  how  deftly  he  emits  them — 
Does    Rabindranath    Tagore. 

He  selects  a  muddy  pavement, 
A   small    child,    an   open    door, 

A  banana  or  a  lemon, 

Does    Rabindranath    Tagore. 

A    plain   cow    or    pig,    a    glow-worm 
And    some    humdrum    daily    chore, 

Then  behold,   a  thrilling  proselet 
By  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Where  the  snow-capped  Himalayas 
Through  the  sun-baked  valleys  pour 

The  wide  waters  of  the  Ganges 
Dwells    Rabindranath    Tagore. 

And    I   sometimes   sit  and   wonder 

If,    in    proud    Chicago's    roar 
He'd  been  raised  and  got  his  schooling — 

Had    Rabindranath    Tagore. 

And  his  name  had  been  quite  different, 
Would   his  poetry  be  a  bore — 

If,    for   instance,   he'd  been   christened 
Well — say,    Hezekiah    Gore? 

— Carleton   Sprague,   in   Life. 


At  a  certain  battle  of  the  Civil  War  a  Fed- 
eral chaplain  happened  to  get  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  battery  of  artillery  which  was 
hotly  engaged.  The  Confederate  shells  were 
plowing  furrows  about  the  guns,  and  the  can- 
noneers were  grimly  and  actively  at  work  to 
answer  shot  for  shot.  The  chaplain  addressed 
himself  to  a  sergeant,  who  was  very  efficient 
but  at  the  same  time  rather  profane,  in  the 
following  words:  "My  friend,  if  you  go  on 
this  way  can  you  expect  the  support  of  Divine 
Providence  ?"  "Aint  expectin'  it,"  said  the 
sergeant ;  "the  Ninth  New  Jersey  has  been  or- 
dered to  support  this  battery." 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Edward  Zeile  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment uf  her  daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Zeile,  to  Mr. 
Peter  Otto  turn  Siiden.  Miss  Zeile  is  a  sister  of 
Miss  Elsie  Zeile  and  a  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Zeile.  She  is  a  cousin  of  the  Misses 
Marian  and  Ruth  Zeile.  The  wedding  will  take 
place   in  June. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elaine  Hancock  and  Mr. 
Walter  Bentley  took  place  Friday  evening,  April 
23,  at  the  home  on  Greenwich  Street  of  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hancock.  Miss 
Pauline  Wood  of  Modesto  was  her  cousin's  only 
attendant.  Mr.  Oscar  Heuter  was  Mr.  Bentley's 
best  man.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley  will  reside  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Monday  Evening  Club  last  week  at  her 
residence    on    Washington    Street. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  was  the  complimented  guest 
recently  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Goodrich  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Kenzie,   who  is  visiting  Mrs.   Harry   Sherman. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Williams  of  Yokohama  was  the 
guest  of  honor  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Mrs.    Jack  Johnston   at   the    Francisca    Club. 

Miss  Dorothy  Deane  gave  a  luncheon  at  her 
home  on  Vallejo  Street  Thursday,  when  a  dozen 
friends   enjoyed   her   hospitality. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Saturday  afternoon  at  an  informal  tea 
at    her   home   on    Gough    Street. 

Miss  Dorothy  Allen  was  hostess  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Arnold. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Young  of  New  York  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  Thursday  evening 
at  a  dinner  at  the  New  York  State  building. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Ellicott  was  hostess  Wednesday 
at  a   luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  gave  a  song  recital 
Thursday  evening  in  the  Oregon  building.  Mrs. 
Bond  will  be  here  a  short  time  visiting  the  Expo- 
sition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a 
dinner  at  their  home  on  Scott   Street. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  was  hostess  Friday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  California  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Morgan  Bulkley 
of    Connecticut. 

Miss  Elaine  Hancock  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Walter 
Bentley,  were  the  guests  of  honor  Friday  evening 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Oscar  Heuter  at  the 
residence  of  bis  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Heuter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Mr.  John 
D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Pa- 
cific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  was  hostess 
Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Hood  of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
Webster  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George 
Stanley  Arnold,  who  left  Saturday  for  Washing- 
ion,   D.    C,  to   remain  several  months. 

Miss  Johanna  Yolkman  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
New  York  State  building  Friday,  when  a  dozen 
friends   enjoyed    her   hospitality. 

Mrs.  Remi  Pierre  Scbwerin  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home 
in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  was  the  complimented 
guest  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
Gerstle   at   the    New    York    State  building. 

Mrs.  George  Gibbs  was  hostess  Tuesday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Beryl  Kane. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  theatre  and  sup- 
per  party. 

Mrs.  George  Carr  gave  an  informal  bridge-tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broderick 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Albert  B. 
Shaw  of  Hollister. 

Miss  Marian  Stone  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Herbert 
Schmidt,  were  the  complimented  guests  Wednes- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur    Fcnnimore  at  their   home   on    Lake    Street. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edgar    Pcixotto    gave    a    dinner 


recently  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
honor  of  Sehor  Ernesto  Nathan,  commissioner- 
general  from  Italy  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national   Exposition. 

Mrs.  Frank  Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  was  hostess 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on 
Filbert  Street. 

Miss  Marie  Hathaway  gave  a  matinee  and  tea 
party  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  a  dozen  friends 
enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Sunday  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Burlingame  Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Miss  Delia  Gurnee  of  Paris.  Among  others  who 
have  entertained  for  Miss  Gurnee  are  Mrs.  Harry 
Babcock.  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  and  Mrs.  William 
G.    Irwin. 

Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Thurs- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Captain  Halsey  Dunwoody,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Dunwoody  gave  a  supper  party  Friday  evening  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany  was  hostess  Thursday  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island  in  honor 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Bennett. 

Mrs.  Fitzhugh  Lee  Simpson  was  the  guest  of 
honor  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Holhrook  at  her  borne  on  Filbert  Street. 

Miss  Emily  Bertsch  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  at 
Fort  Mason. 

The  foreign  and  state  commissioners  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  were 
guests  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  last 
Sunday.  Victor  Metcalf,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial   Club,    presided. 

Miss  Elsa  F.  Holinger,  daughter  of  the  Swiss 
consul  of  Chicago,  is  spending  the  month  with 
Mrs.   Emil'Pohli. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  entertained  Thurs- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
complimentary  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Ernesto  Nathan,  com- 
missioner-general of  Italy  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
International    Exposition. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Charles  Tcmplc- 
ton  Crocker,  and  Miss  Marian  Newhall  sailed 
Saturday  for  Honolulu,  where  they  will  spend  two 
months. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Carolan  have  been  spending  the  past 
two    weeks    in    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  have  gone 
East  for  a  brief  visit.  Upon  their  return  they 
will  open  their  cottage  in  Mill  Valley  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Beryl  Kane  has  come  from  the  East  tt* 
spend  several  weeks  with  her  friends  in  this  city. 
At  present  she  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Margaret 
Nichols. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Hood  arrived  last  week 
from  Philadelphia  for  a  few  weeks'  visit  with  Mrs. 
Hood's    sister,    Mrs.    Philip    Van    Home    Lansdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  Keeler  and  their  niece, 
Miss  Ruth  Taft,  have  returned  to  San  Rafael 
after    having    spent   the    winter    in   town. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  her  chil- 
dren, the  Misses  Muriel  and  Consuela  and  Master 
William  Vanderbilt  III  departed  last  Saturday  for 
New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  and  their  chil- 
dren are  settled  in  their  country  home,  having 
returned   to   Menlo   Park  Monday. 

Miss  Vera  Havemeyer  has  returned  from  the 
East  and  has  joined  her  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Andrew    L.    Stone,    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  have  returned  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  spent  the  winter  with  Mrs. 
George  Harding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Casserly  are  again  occu- 
pying their  home  in  San  Mateo  after  a  two  years* 
absence  in   Europe. 

Colonel  Daniel  C.  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling 
have  arrived  in  New  York  and  are  guests  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton.  They  are  planning  to  return  to  this 
city  about  May  5. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  have  returned 
from  a  week's  visit  in   Kern   County. 

Dr.  William  Seward  Webb  and  Mrs.  Webb 
have  come  from  New  York  to  visit  the  Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Webb  have  returned 
to  New  York  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  were  accompanied  East  by  Miss 
Eleonora  Sears. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Arnold  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  in  a 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  for- 
merly Miss  Elizabeth  Kent  of  Kentfield. 

Mrs.  George  Doubleday  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  New  York  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
with   her  mother,    Mrs.   James  Moffitt,    in  Oakland, 
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and  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Dr.  Herbert  C. 
Moffitt   and   Mrs.    Moffitt,    in  this  city. 

Mrs.  George  M,  Pullman  arrived  Wednesday 
from  Southern  California  and  is  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  returned 
Monday  from  Pacinas,  where  they  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    K.    Macomber. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  spent  the  Easter  holidays  with 
her   daughter.    Miss  Josephine    Grant. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  closed  her  town  house 
Tuesday  and  is  established  for  the  summer  in  her 
country  home  in  Burlingame.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  L.  Cadwalader  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dutton  will 
spend    several    months    with    Mrs.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Adolph  P.  Scheld  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Sacramento  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  with 
friends    in   this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  and  their  small 
son  have  moved  to  Menlo  Park,  where  they 
will  spend  the  summer  months. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
who  recently  returned  from  the  Philippines,  has 
joined  bis  regiment  in  El  Paso.  During  his  visit 
in  this  city  he  was  the  guest  of  his  parents,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Fletcher,  at  the  Hotel  Nor- 
mandie. 

Mrs.  Fitzhugh  Lee  Simpson,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  her  parents,  Judge 
and    Mrs.    John   Aitken. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Mark  L.  Hersey,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  visiting  friends  at  the  Presidio.  He 
is  en  route  to   his  station  at   Douglas,  Arizona. 

Major  Willard  D.  Newbill,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave 
next  month  for  Europe,  where  he  will  spend  two 
months. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  E.  Noyes,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),  is  visiting  friends  in  Berkeley. 

Admiral  Reginald  F.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Nicholson  arrived  last  week  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  They  were  accompanied  west  by  their 
niece,    Miss  Aileen    Code,   of  Mill    Valley. 

Major  Samuel  F.  Bottoms,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
cently been  to  San  Diego  on  official  duty. 

Brigadier-General  William  L.  Sibert,  U.  S.  A., 
has  assumed  command  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Artil- 
lery District  at  Fort  Miley,  relieving  Colonel 
Stephen  M.  Foote,  who  has  succeeded  Colonel 
George   T.    Bartlett   at   Fort    Winfield    Scott. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  McLean  arrived 
recently  from  Utica  and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue. 

Rear- Admiral  Charles  F.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
returned    from  an  official  visit  to   San  Diego. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  are  settled  at  Stanford  Court  for  sev- 
eral months.  They  will  later  go  to  their  ranch 
in    Bakersfield. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones 
has  been  brightened  .by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  formerly  Miss  Ysabel  Brewer. 


That  a  musicale  is  not  an  "exhibition"  and 
does  not  class  with  a  minstrel  show  has  been 
determined  in  Montreal,  where  the  legality  of 
Sunday  concerts  has  caused  the  good  folk 
much  mental  unrest.  Recently  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance,  anxious  to  stop  promiscuous  Sunday- 
entertainments,  made  a  test  case  of  the  Busoni 
recital  in  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  claiming  this 
concert  was  an  infringement  of  a  Federal  law. 
Great  excitement  followed.  A  constable  sent 
to  Busoni's  recital  to  watch  proceedings  testi- 
fied that  "all  the  concert  there  was  was  a  man 
playing  the  piano."  Asked  if  any  one  in  the 
theatre  had  been  disturbed  by  this  piano  play- 
ing, the  constable  answered  "No,"  but  added 
that  the  sound  was  sometimes  very  loud. 
Then  arose  the  question  of  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  concert.  H.  P.  Hill  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  but 
the  concert  was  under  the  management  of 
Mme.  Donalda,  the  Montreal  prima  donna,  and 
was  one  of  her  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
musicales.  Eventually  the  recorder  before 
whom  the  case  was  heard  dismissed  the  action, 
partly  because  it  had  not  been  brought  against 
the  right  person,  and  partly  because  of  the 
vague  wording  of  the  act  supposed  to  have 
been  infringed,  and  in  which  "entertainment" 
is  a  term  used  as  synonymous  with  "exhi- 
bition." As  "exhibition"  is,  according  to  the 
statute,  to  be  applied  to  "rope  dances,  min- 
strel shows,  velocipede  exhibitions,  or  any  like 
boisterous  programme,"  the  Busoni  recital  was 
not  to  be  found  under  this  head. 


Singers  and  musicians  generally,  in  London, 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  war,  and  several 
eminent  artists,  Mme.  Karkby-Lunn  and  Mme. 
Blanche  Marchesi,  among  others,  have  insti- 
tuted song  recitals  in  drawing-rooms  on  be- 
half of  their  destitute  fellow-singers.  An- 
other form  of  relief  is  the  half-crown  tea.  A 
hostess  sends  out  cards  to  her  friends  saying 
she  will  be  at  home  on  such  and  such  a  day, 
when  musicians  will  perform,  and  the  admis- 
sion will  be  half  a  crown.  The  half-crowns 
are  put  into  a  plate  held  by  a  footman  at  the 
entrance  to  the  drawing-room.  The  average 
attendance  is  between  100  and  150.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  divided  equally  among  the  artists 
who   perform. 

— » 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  confirmed  the  report 
that  she  will  assist  Pierre  Loti  at  a  forth- 
coming charity  performance  for  the  families 
of  French  soldiers.  She  will  come  to  this 
country,  she  insists,  in  September.  "I  shall 
play  'Phedre'  and  'Jeanne  D'Arc'  and  some  of 
my  son  Maurice's  plays  while  waiting  to  re- 
vive 'La  Princesse  Lointaine'  at  my  theatre 
here,"  she  said  recently.  "Afterward  I  shall 
create  the  chief  role  in  a  play  which  Maurice 
Donnay  is  writing  for  me." 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Four  large  rooms  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
Memorial  Museum  have  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  for  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  by  California  artists.  The  display 
is  very  comprehensive,  showing  250  canvases 
of  excellent  quality,  a  large  number  of  which 
depict  the  individual  beauties  of  this  state. 
Every  portion  of  California  is  represented  and 
practically  every  artist  of  standing  has  con- 
tributed his  work.  The  exhibition  will  be 
open   every   day   until   the   close   of  this   year. 


Colonel  Samuel  W.  Dunning,  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  army  for  the  last  year,  died  at  the 
Letterman  General  Hospital  last  Monday 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.  At  the 
time  of  the  San  Francisco  fire  in  1906  he  was 
adjutant-general  of  the  Pacific  Division  under 
General  Frederick  Funston,  and  his  splendid 
work  during  the  days  of  stress  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  known  to  thousands  who  went  through 
that  terrible  period. 


A  suit  was  begun  last  Monday  by  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  against  about 
150  owners  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
•Twenty-Second  and  Church  Streets.  The  land 
is  asked  for  the  extension  of  the  Van  Ness 
Avenue   municipal   electric  line. 


Bishop  J.  W.  Bashford  arrived  from  China 
on  Monday  for  a  vacation  of  several  months 
in  this  country.  He  is  head  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  in  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
"has  been  in  that  country  for  the  past  eleven 
years.     He  will  go  to   Washington. 


The  Federal  grand  jury  has  returned  an  in- 
dictment against  W.  W.  Schwarz  and  R.  H. 
Schwarz,  real  estate  dealers,  with  offices  in 
the  Monadnock  building.  The  defendants  are 
charged  with  using  the  United  States  mails 
to  defraud  by  offering  lots  in  Tobin  Park  for 
$19.50  and  representing  that  the  place  was 
twenty-five  minutes  from  San  Francisco  and 
on  the  seashore.  It  is  charged  that  the  place 
is  fifty-five  minutes  from  the  city,  two  miles 
from  the  beach,  and  that  the  incomplete  sur- 
vey of  the  tract  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
purchaser  to  find  his  lot. 


Captain  Arthur  Poillon,  of  the  First  Cav- 
alry, which  is  stationed  at  the  Exposition,  has 
been  notified  by  the  chief  of  staff  at  Washing- 
ton that  he  has  been  selected  as  military  ob- 
server for  the  United  States  army  in  the  Eu- 
ropean  war.      Captain   Poillon  will  go   to   The 


Hague  and  report  to  the  United   Stales  minis- 
ter.   

A.  Balfour,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Balfour,  M. 
P.,  is  returning  to  England  to  report  for 
duty.  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  connected  with 
the  firm  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  ever  since 
his  arrival  in  this  city  from  England  several 
years  ago.  

After  deliberating  six  hours  a  jury  in  Judge 
Hunt's  court  gave  L.  A.  Crandall,  oil  well 
speculator,  a  verdict  of  $40,000  against  Cap- 
tain William  A.  Matson.  Crandall  sued  for 
$400,000  damages  for  the  alleged  conversion 
of  oil  stocks.  

Isaack  Kohn,  who  came  here  in  1850,  died 
last  Sunday  at  the  Hotel  Granada  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  years.  He  was  well  known  as 
a  capitalist  of  California,  and  was  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  business.  A  widow,  a  daughter,  and 
two  sons  are  left.  The  funeral  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic 
order,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for 
seventy   years.  

Ten  indictments,  charging  forgery  of  signa- 
tures to  three  petitions  circulated  among  the 
voters  two  years  ago,  were  returned  by  the 
San  Francisco  county  grand  jury  on  Tuesday 
to  Presiding  Judge  Trout  of  the  superior 
court.  The  indictments  were  ordered  placed 
on  the  secret  file  until  the  police  could  make 
the  arrests.  The  forgeries  were  confessed  to 
by  the  ten  men  indicted.  Illegal  signatures 
were  written  on  the  initiative  petitions  for 
the  non-sale  of  game,  the  redlight  abatement 
act,  and  the  water  commission.  The  men  in- 
dicted follow :  Thomas  Stallard,  2054  Golden 
Gate  Avenue ;  Frank  McArdle,  .  849  Dolores 
Street;  J.  H.  Cranford,  1522  Hyde  Street; 
George  Sullivan,  319A  Guerrero  Street;  H.  L. 
Stilwell,  1029  Guerrero  Street;  Edward 
Owens,  650  Church  Street;  George  F.  Ryan, 
1871  Green  Street;  Thomas  H.  Bonner,  191 
Fourteenth  Street;  James  F.  Grace,  1902  Mc- 
Allister Street;  Harry  Barron.  Last  year's 
grand  jury  took  up  the  forgery  investigation, 
but   allowed   it  to    drop. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


Philadelphia  has  very  generously  consented 
to  permit  the  Liberty  Bell  to  come  to  the  Ex- 
position. It  will  be  escorted  by  a  guard  of 
honor.  

On  Saturday  night  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission was  host  to  the  Cuban  representatives 
at    a    dinner    which    was   given    in   the   Massa- 


To  the  People  of  San  Francisco 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  public 
that  since  January  1,  1915,  when  the  jitney 
buses  first  appeared  upon  the  streets  of  the 
city  in  large  numbers  there  has  been  the  fol- 
lowing increase  in  the  number  of  collisions 
with  street  cars: 

January,  1915 110  increases 

February,  1915 150  increases 

March  1  to  March  14, 1915 . .  142  increases 

The  records  of  the  Police  Department 
show  that  during  February,  1915,  131  persons 
were  injured  by  automobiles  and  4  persons 
killed. 

The  average  delay  in  schedules  during  the 
rush  hours  is  in  excess  of  five  minutes  and 
very  often  nearly  ten  minutes. 

JESSE  W.  LILIENTHAL, 

President  United  Railroads. 
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is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
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chusetts  building.  This  was  the  second  of  a 
series  of  similar  receptions  at  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commissioners  are  paying  especial 
courtesy  to  the  foreign  commissioners,  with 
representatives  of  a  different  nation  as  guests 
at  each.  

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Court  of  the  Uni- 
verse was  the  scene  of  what  was  probably  the 
most  important  and  impressive  of  the  six-day 
ceremonies  which  are  being  given  in  thanks- 
giving for  San  Francisco's  rehabilitation  after 
the  disaster  of  1906.  A  trained  chorus  of 
400,  accompanied  by  Casassa's  band,  sang  de- 
votional and  patriotic  hymns.  Addresses 
commemorative  of  the  old  San  Francisco  and 
appreciating  the  new  metropolis  built  in  the 
last  nine  years  were  given  by  Rev.  F.  W. 
Clampett,  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  McQuaide,  Rabbi  Martin  Meyer, 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  and  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan.   

The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lincoln 
was  fittingly  commemorated  with  memorial 
exercises  at  the  Illinois  building.  Fred  H. 
Gansberger  of  Chicago,  former  president  of 
Lincoln  Park  board,  delivered  an  address. 
Flags  everywhere  on  the  grounds  were  at 
half  mast  and  many  paid  tribute  to  the  great 
man  by  visiting  the  Lincoln  statue  by  August 
St.  Gaudens,  which  stands  at  the  north  en- 
trance of  the  colonnades  at  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  

On  Tuesday  the  Argentina  Republic  dedi- 
cated its  $200,000  pavilion.  The  Argentine 
pavilion  shows  beautiful  dioramic  paintings  of 
native  subjects,  mural  paintings  by  noted  Ar- 
gentine artists,  graphic  representations  of  in- 
dustries and  resources,  and  is  provided  with 
a  library  of  7000  volumes  in  Spanish  and 
English,  descriptive  of  the  development  of 
the  country  and  affording  studies  of  progress 
in  governmental  and  social  problems.  Felix 
Martinez  presided  at  the  dedicatory  services, 
An  able  address  was  delivered  by  Horacio 
Auasagasti,  commissioner-general  of  the  Ar- 
gentina Republic.      

Riverside  County  celebrated  on  Tuesday. 
Riverside  is  claiming  the  orange  particularly, 
as  it  was  in  that  county  that  the  parent  navel 
orange  tree  was  planted.  The  original  tree 
now  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  Glenwood 
Mission  Inn  at  Riverside.  S.  C.  Evans  of  the 
city  of  Riverside  was  the  chairman  of  the 
day.  , 

Tuolumne  County,  rich  in  romance,  early- 
day  lore,  gold  and  products,  celebrated  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  In  the  county  ex- 
hibit in  the  California  building  Tuolumne 
girls  dispensed  apples  and  nuggets  to  the 
visitors,  but  by  far  the  true  sentiment  was 
shown  in  the  address  by  C.  H.  Burden,  a  be- 
loved pioneer  of  the  county,  who  related 
"Reminiscences  of  Old  Tuolumne."  Tuolumne 
has  a  remarkable  display  of  gold  ores,  rich 
specimens,  and  nuggets. 


Wednesday  was  Fire  Underwriters'  Day, 
and  Thursday  the  commemorative  meeting 
closed  with  Fraternal  Day.  The  underwriters 
were  out  in  force  for  their  day,  and  the 
Thursday  celebration  was  marked  by  a  large 
parade  in  which  were  scores  of  floats  and 
decorated  automobiles.  Every  important  fra- 
ternal organization  in  the  country  was  repre- 
sented.   

The  "Spirit  of  '76"  was  revived  last  Mon- 
day on  the  one  hundred  and  fori ieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, and  it  was  eminently  fitting  that 
San  Francisco's  ceremony  in  observance  of 
the  day  should  he  held  on  the  steps  of 
the     Massachusetts    building.     The    exercises 


of  song,  martial  music,  prayer  and  reminis- 
cences were  concluded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  California 
and    other    patriotic    societies. 


A  complete  working  model  of  a  California 
gold  dredger  has  been  finished  in  the  Califor- 
nia state  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  and 
is  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 
The  little  model  floats  on  a  pool  of  water, 
gouges  up  the  sand  from  the  bottom,  and  puts, 
it  through  all  the  operations  of  goId-sav>ng 
before  it  dumps  the  detritus  over  the  'side 
again.  The  boat  is  fully  equipped  with  riffles 
and  grizzlies  to  wash  the  sand. 


The  Holland-American  Line  has  opened  an 
attractive  and  interesting  er.bibit  in  the  Trans- 
portation building.  The  display  consists  of 
a  duplicate  of  a  first-cabin  suite,  regular  first 
cabin,  second  and  third  cabin  staterooms  of 
the  Holland-American  steamer  Statendam, 
now  in  course  of  construction  in  England. 
The  suite  and  cabins  are  elaborately  furnished 
throughout. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
Announcement 


FROM  time  to  time  during  the  past  few 
months  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  has  directed  the  attention 
of  investors  to  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing its  First  Preferred  6%  Stock,  directly 
from  the  Company,  at  the  minimum  price 
authorized  by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

Approximately  80%  of  the  issue  having 
now  been  sold,  the  Company  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  from  and  after  April  1,  1915, 
and  until  further  notice,  none  of  this  stock 
will  be  sold  except  to  investors  residing 
within  and  contiguous  to  the  territory  in 
California  served  by  the  Company.  Or- 
ders may  be  mailed  or  left  in  person  at 
any  of  the   Company's  offices. 

While  the  Company  is  in  a  strong  cash 
position  it  will,  nevertheless,  continue  un- 
til further  notice  the  sale  of  this  First  Pre- 
ferred 6%  Stock  at  the  original  price  of 
$82.50  per  $100  share,  solely  in  pursuance 
of  its  policy  of  having  its  friends  and 
patrons  in  its  territory  become  more  closely 
identified  with  the  Company  as  proprietors. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  your 
money  earn  7.27%  per  annum  in  a  security 
that  is  safe — and  that  any  bank  will  ac- 
cept as  security,  call  upon  or  write  to  the 
address  below.  Report  of  chartered  ac- 
countants, acting  as  independent  auditors, 
and  other  data  will  be  submitted  for  per- 
sonal  examination   if  requested. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fond  Mother — Improvise  ?  Why,  my  daugh- 
ter can  improvise  any  piece  of  music  you  put 
before  her. — Judge. 

"Poor  old  Jiggs!  He  found  this  a  hard 
world."  "Died  in  poverty:-"  "No;  he  fell  out 
of  an  airship." — Buffalo  Express. 

"Mamma,  is  papa  goin'  to  die  an'  go  to 
heaven  ?"  "Why,  Bobby,  what  put  such  an 
absurd  idea  into  your  head?" — Life. 

"Why  do  you  allow  your  wife  to  be  a  mili- 
tant  suffragette?"      "When   she's  busy  wreck- 
,  ing  things  outside  we  have  comparative  peace 
I  at  home." — Baltimore  Sun. 

"Of  course,  you  are  in  favor  of  peace?" 
''So  much  so  that  I  don't  even  want  to  get 
into  an  argument  about  the  best  way  to  se- 
cure  it." — Washington   Star. 

Customer — I've  taken  seventeen  of  these 
bottles  now  and  I'm  feeling  no  better.  Drug 
Cicrk — Eut  how  would  you  feel  if  you  hadn't 
taken  them  ? — Dallas  News. 

"1  follow  the  medical  profession,"  re- 
marked the  newcomer  proudly.  "Surgeon  ?" 
was  asked  politely.  "No,  undertaker,"  he  re- 
plied gravely. — Brooklyn   Eagle, 

"Don't  any  of  your  friends  come  to  see 
you  on  visiting  days?"  asked  the  kindly 
old  lady.  •'  Xo'm,"  responded  Xo.  777,444 ; 
"they're   ail  here   wit'   me." — Buffalo  Express. 

Crawford — I  see  the  belligerents  are  calling 

out   the   older  reservists.     Do   you   think  that 

married    men    should    be    compelled   to    fight  ? 

i  CrabshaTx — Why  not  ?     Thev  are  used  to  it, — 

Life. 

'There     are     things     more     valuable     than 

i  money,"   ruminated   the  philosopher.      "Sure." 

retorted    the   iconoclast,    "that's   the   reason    I 

need     money     to     buy     them." — Philadelphia 

Ledger. 

"Look  here,  Hose,  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  be  baptized  into  the  Baptist  church  ?" 
"Yaas,   sah.   I   is.     But  I   done  been  sprinkled 

!  into    de    'Piscopal    till    de    summer    comes." — 

'  Dallas  News. 

"I  give  my  wife  half  my  salary  every  week 

j  to   spend   on   the   housekeeping  and  herself  ?" 

i  "And  what  do  you  do  with  the  other  half  of 

i  your  salary?"     "Oh,  my  wife  borrows  that." — 

Houston  Post. 

"Another     embezzlement,     I  see.      Isn't     it 

i  odd     that     these     are     always  committed     by 

j  trusted  clerks  ?"     "Xot  at  all.  The  ones  that  ! 

1  are    not    trusted    never    get    a  chance    at    the 
money." — Boston    Transcript. 

First     Mormon — What's     the     matter    with  | 
|  Bueber  ?      He's    cutting    out    his    old    friends. 
Second  Mormon — How  so?     First  Mormon — 
|  Why,   he  never  asks  me   to   drop   in   and   see  ; 
i  him  married  any  more. — Life. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Waterstock, 
I  "I  wanted  to  go  to  sea  and  be  a  pirate."  "And 
I  you  changed  your  mind,"  replied  Miss 
i  Cayenne,  "to  the  extent  of  deciding  to  re- 
;  main  on  land." — New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
1  yune. 

"The    prohibition    wave    has    hit    Crimson 


deferentially  to  all  you  had  to  say."  "You 
bet  he  was.  I  never  had  a  man  listen  to  me 
that  deferentially  that  he  didn't  try  to  touch 
me  for  $5  before  I  got  away." — Houston  Post. 

"Did  ye  have  a  foine  toime.  Pat  ?"  "Oi 
did  that."  "Did  ye  visit  all  the  theaytres  in 
Paris  ?"     "Sure,   an'   Oi   was  in   all   av   thim." 


"Did  ye  see   any  pommes  de  terre?"     "Xaw. 
Oi   had   the   wife   wit'   me.' — Buffalo    Courier. 

County  Justice — I'll  have  to  fine  ye  a  dollar, 
Jeff.  Jeff — I'll  have  to  borry  it  of  ye.  jedge. 
County  Justice — Great  snakes!  It  was  only  to 
git  a  dollar  I  was  fining  ye.  Git  out !  Ye 
aint   guilty,    anyway. — Philadelphia   Bulletin. 


Gulch  pretty  strong,"  remarked  Bronco  Bob. 
"\\  hy,  I  saw  every  man  in  the  place  lined  up 
at  the  bar."  "Yes.  But  seven  or  eight  of 
the  men  are  learnin'  to  take  water  as 
chasers." — Washington  Star. 

"Did  you  ever  listen  to  a  play  with  your 
eyes  shut  ?"  she  went  on,  aggravatingly,  hav- 
ing maintained  an  incessant  chatter  since  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.  "Xo,"  he  replied,  out  of 
patience,  "but  suppose  you  try  listening  to  it 
with    your    mouth    shuL" — Boston    Transcript. 

Earnest  Inquirer  (collecting  statistics  for  a 
work  on  temperance  j — And  how  many  glasses 
of  beer  would  you — er — consume  in  a  day  ? 
The  Drayman — Well,  I  can't  say,  guv'nor. 
Some  days  I  'as  about  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
then  again,  another  day.  perhaps  I  might  'ave 
quite  a  lot, — Punch. 

"Your  town  seems  awful  dead.  Had  a 
scourge  of  any  kind?"  asked  the  stranger. 
"X*o,"  answered  the  citizen.  "Xo  smallpox  or 
yellow  fever?"  "Xo."  "Xo  floods  or  famine  ?" 
"Xo."  "Well,  what  ails  your  town  this  year?" 
"Nothing  ails  it  this  year,  but  a  boom  struck 
it  last  year." — Topeka  Journal. 

"The  greeting  'How  are  you?*  doesn't  seem 
to  rae  to  represent  any  sincere  and  sensible 
inquiry,"  remarked  the  man  who  thinks  hard 
about  trifles.  "That  is  true,"  replied  Miss 
Cayenne.  "When  I  meet  several  people  I 
know  I  am  always  tempted  to  say  'why'  in- 
stead of  'how.*  " — Washington  Star. 

"Are  you  the  editor  of  the  paper?"  asked 
the  lady  with  the  drab  spats,  calling.  "I  am," 
replied  the  man  with  the  poised  pencil.  "Well. 
I  called  to  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  get  larger 
type.  My  name  was  in  your  paper  five  times 
last  week  and  a  neighbor  of  mine  told  me  she 
never  saw    it." — Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Right  in  the  midst  of  the  advice  you  were 
giving  bim  you  broke  off  and  hurried  away." 
"That's   what   I   did."      "But   he  was   listening 


1  Yes,  sir  :  these  vaults  went  through  the  San  Francisco 
fire  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar — not  even  the  varnish  on  the 
furniture  was  scorched. 

Protection — that  reminds  me.  You'll  soon  be  taking 
your  summer  vacation,  and  you  can't  afford  to  risk  leaving 
your  silverware  and  valuable  papers  at  home.  Why  not  pack 
them  all  up  and  bring  them  down  here." 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 

John  F.  Cuiiningham 


Hours  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
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Best  Dining-  Car  in  America 

Protected  by  automatic  electric  block  safety  signals 

Car-  Window  View  of  Mount  Lassen 

For  Fares,  Tickets  and  Berths,  inquire 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  TICKET  OFFICES 
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12,000  tttiles  -ho  repairs 


The  owner  of  a  passenger-service 
car,  running  in  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  California,  writes: 
"We  have  driven  twelve  thousand 
miles.  Zerolene  has  been  used 
exclusively.  We  have  never  ad- 
justed a  bearing,  ground  a  valve 
nor  cleaned  a  spark  plug  during 
this  time.  The  engine  runs  more 
smoothly  than  the  first  thousand 
miles." 
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The  Riggs  Bank  Case. 
A  dispatch  from  Washington  sets  forth  that  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  and  Comptroller-of-the-Currency  Wil- 
liams "have  completed  preliminary  plans  of  defense  in 
the  Riggs  National  Bank  case."  Their  appeal  will  be 
that  everything  they  have  done  has  been  done  "lawfully 
and  with  entire  propriety."  Nobody  questions  that  what 
has  been  done  in  this  case  has  been  done  "lawfully." 
The  charge  is  that  the  Treasury  Department,  under  the 
authority  given  it  to  make  examinations  of  national 
banks,  has  pursued  the  Riggs  Bank  with  unnecessary 
exactions  in  the  spirit  of  malevolence  and  to  its  great 
annoyance  and  injury;  that  they  have  misused  official 
authority  to  the  end  of  making  it  an  agency  of  private 
malice.  Stories  to  this  effect  have  been  in  the  air  now 
for  many  months — long  before  action  in  self-defense 
was  taken  by  the  bank  itself.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the 
Argonaut's  confidential  correspondent  at  Washington 
gave  to  it  a  detailed  account  of  exactions  made  upon 
the  bank  in  the  spirit  of  persecution — all  perfectly 
"legal,"  but  far  outside  the  lines  of  ordinary  procedure 


and  tending  both  to  the  embarrassment  and  discredit 
of  the  institution.  The  theory  then  expressed  was  that 
these  things  were  being  done  in  revenge,  under  the  di- 
rect authority  of  Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  McAdoo, 
according  to  the  story,  cherished  a  profound  resent- 
ment against  the  City  National  Bank  of  New  York  for 
its  failure  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the  Hudson  River 
tunnel  enterprise.  He  was  alleged  to  have  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  National  City  Bank.  Riggs 
Bank  is  the  Washington  connection  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  one-fourth  of  its  capital  stock  being  owned 
by  the  Washington  institution.  Persecution  of  Riggs 
Bank,  it  was  alleged,  was  a  means  of  "getting  even" 
with  the  National  City  Bank.  This  story  came  to  the 
Argonaut  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  recent  allegations  of 
the  Riggs  Bank  are  substantially  in  line  with  what  has 
been  current  gossip  at  Washington  now  for  many 
months. 

Some  Political  Reflections. 

Numberless  indications  point  to  Republican  success 
in  next  year's  presidential  election.  The  country  has 
not  profited  under  Democratic  government.  Industry 
has  been  checked.  Taxes  have  increased.  Wages  have 
declined.  Despite  abundant  crops  and  a  state  of  peace, 
unemployment  and  poverty  fill  the  land.  Nor  has 
Democratic  administration  impressed  itself  upon  the 
people  as  a  moral  benefit.  Nobody  discovers  new  or 
commendable  influences  of  conscience  in  the  life  of 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  many  conditions  tend 
to  offend  the  public  judgment.  Commonplace  men  fill 
large  official  posts.  From  whatever  angle  the  Mexican 
policy  may  be  regarded,  the  impression  grows  that  our 
standing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  what  it  was 
— that  the  Administration  has  to  a  degree  made  sacri- 
fice of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  somehow  we  have 
met  a  large  situation  and  instead  of  augmenting  our 
own  authority  and  dignity  in  connection  with  it,  we 
have  lost  respect  and  prestige. 

There  is  a  general  feeling,  too,  that  we  have  not 
carried  ourselves  creditably  in  relation  to  the  warring 
Europeans.  Our  flag  has  been  insulted  on  the  high 
seas.  Our  ships,  trading  with  neutral  countries,  have 
been  stopped,  their  cargoes  confiscated,  and  in  several 
instances  they  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 
and  no  adequate  reparation  has  been  exacted.  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  transit  between  neutral  ports  have  been 
embarrassed,  insulted,  injured;  and  in  connection  with 
all  this  Washington  has  been  heard  from  only  in  timid 
phrases.  Such  protests  as  we  have  made  in  the  face  of 
outrage  have  been  perfunctory  and  ineffective.  No 
positive  declaration  of  our  rights  has  been  made ;  no 
ringing  assertion  of  American  spirit  has  gone  forth  to 
sustain  our  national  self-respect.  All  these  things  to- 
gether have  made  a  situation  highly  favorable  to  the 
Republican  party. 

In  addition,  and  likewise  tending  to  Republican  ad- 
vantage, we  have  witnessed  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  at  Chicago  following  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Taft  in  1912.  Bull-Mooseism  is  dead.  The 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  its  banner  have  returned  to 
their  old  party  affiliations.  Everywhere,  with  the  single 
exception  of  California,  where  political  chaos  still 
reigns,  the  Republican  party  is  a  revived,  an  expanding, 
a  hopeful  quantity.  The  fact  is  admitted  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  in  terms  deny  it.  Democracy,  only 
a  little  while  back  aggressive,  is  on  the  defensive.  Ar- 
rogant presumption  has  given  place  to  explanation  and 
apology.  Plainly  the  Democratic  party  is  on  the  run. 
And  its  leaders,  including  President  Wilson,  are  vainly 
attempting  to  rally  its  forces  and  revive  its  spirit. 


The  Argonaut  thinks  it  sees  in  connection  with  re- 
vived hopes  on  the  part  of  Republicanism  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  over-confidence.  It  discovers  indications, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  wing  of  the  party, 


of  a  feeling  that  the  game  is  surely  won  and  that  there 
is  to  be  return  of  conditions  as  they  stood  prior  to 
1912.  There  is  evident  a  feeling  that  things  are  to  be 
again  what  they  were,  with  no  reflection  of  the  lessons 
administered  by  defeat  and  conned  in  adversity.  Out 
of  this  feeling — out  of  this  tremendous  sense  of  con- 
fidence— come  suggestions  very  dangerous,  in  our  view, 
both  to  the  immediate  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
party. 

From  age  to  age  history  does  in  its  essence  repeat 
itself,  hut  no  situation  is  ever  precisely  that  of  a  former 
time.  Revived  Republicanism,  if  it  is  to  win  and  retain 
its  advantages,  must  not  be  precisely  the  Republicanism 
of  four,  much  less  of  ten  years  ago.  There  has  come 
a  new  era.  There  has  arisen  a  new  conscience  in  rela- 
tion to  things  both  governmental  and  social.  New- 
ideas  and  new  standards  possess  the  mind  and  stand 
fixed  in  universal  judgment.  Republicanism  in  the 
form  and  shape  of  a  few  years  back  is  no  longer 
a  workable  scheme.  Old  ways  of  looking  at  things  and 
of  doing  things  are  no  longer  feasible. 

However  men  individually  may  regard  the  situation, 
the  progressive  movement  which  under  various  names 
began  its  career  back  in  the  McKinley  administra- 
tion has  left  its  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  country. 
Those  who  do  not  see  this  fact  or  who,  seeing  it, 
would  disregard  it,  are  on  dangerous  ground.  And 
if  they  shall  succeed  in  imposing  their  temper  upon 
the  Republican  party  they  will  ride  it  to  its  ruin.  If 
Republicanism  is  to  have  a  new  mandate,  if  success  is 
to  mean  anything  more  than  a  transient  and  disappoint- 
ing incident,  it  must  be  a  revised  and  reformed  Repub- 
licanism, taking  guidance  from  experience,  adapting 
itself  to  conditions  as  modified  by  the  changes  in  the 
mental  and  moral  attitude  of  the  people  during  the  past 
decade — more  particularly  during  the  past  five  years. 


The  particular  thing  the  Republican  party  must  not 
do  if  it  looks  to  a  new  and  extended  lease  of  au- 
thority in  the  government  is  to  name  for  the  presi- 
dency a  man  of  the  hard-and-fast  stand-pat  type. 
It  must  not  offer  to  the  country  as  its  choice  for 
the  presidency  a  man  so  fixed  in  association  with 
old  ideas  and  old  standards  as  to  be  resistant  to 
changes  which  time  and  circumstance  have  wrought. 
A  theory  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  attitude  of  ex- 
treme Eastern  Republicans,  that  1916  is  surely  a  Re- 
publican year,  that  any  man  whom  the  Republican  partv 
may  nominate  is  certain  to  win,  will  in  the  end  repro- 
duce the  condition  which  brought  about  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Taft  in  1912.  For  it  was  not  Mr.  Taft  who  was 
beaten  so  much  as  the  party  which  he  represented. 
The  country  wanted  a  new  deal — a  new  adjustment  of 
ideals,  new  standards,  new  aims,  new  limitations.  It 
chanced  that  Mr.  Taft,  then  as  now  an  engaging  and 
admired  figure,  stood  in  position  to  receive  the  blow. 
But  it  was  not  aimed  at  him  personally  so  much  as  at 
the  party  which  he  represented.  And  it  was  aimed  less 
at  the  party  as  an  institution  than  at  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  in  it. 

If  the  Republican  party  of  1916  has  the  wisdom  that 
experience  of  discipline  and  a  spirit  of  concession  ought 
to  give  it,  it  will  accept  and  turn  to  account  the  lessons 
of  time  and  circumstance.  It  will  take  stock  of  its 
old  possessions,  of  tradition,  of  principle,  of  habit, 
of  tendencies.  Likewise  it  will  take  stock  of  con- 
siderations which  led  to  the  defection  of  no  less  than 
five  millions  of  its  old  adherents.  It  will  save  what  is 
worthy  and  permanent  from  the  wreck  of  1912,  and  to 
the  account  it  will  add  whatever  may  be  serviceable  in 
the  scheme  of  the  progressive  movement.  No  vanity 
based  upon  achievements  past,  no  pride  in  returning 
strength,  nor  arrogance  of  habit  will  limit  its  policv  in 
the  making  up  of  its  new^  scheme.  It  will 
purpose  and  its  plan  to  the  judgments  and  : 
of  the  time.     All  this  we  say  if  the  Republ 
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shali  be  guided  by  wise  counsels  and  if  it  shall  have  the 
foresight  to  look  not  more  to  the  immediate  hour  than 
to  the  long  future.  

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  can  not  be  mindless  of  the 
fact  that  despite  many  considerations  tending  other- 
where, it  has  now  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  it  rather 
more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Borah  of  Idaho  would  be  the 
next  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency.  This 
opinion  has  been  based  upon  his  exceptional  relation- 
ship at  once  to  the  old  Republican  party  and  to  the  new. 
Originally  a  Republican.  Mr.  Borah  about  1910  became 
a  Progressive.  Too  well  grounded  in  principles,  too 
respectful  of  tradition  and  history  to  fall  in  with  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  the  new  movement,  he  neverthe- 
less gave  his  influence  to  what  we  may  style  the  spirit 
as  distinct  from  the  scheme  of  Progressivism.  He 
came  to  the  Chicago  convention  in  the  character  of 
a  Progressive :  yet  he  declined  to  move  out  and  into  the 
new  movement  with  the  angered  and  emotional  group 
which  founded  Bull-Mooseism.  In  the  campaign  which 
followed  he  stood  by  the  old  party,  not  in  the  sense 
of  approving  what  he  felt  to  be  its  errors,  but  rather 
in  contempt  of  the  extravagances  and  disloyalties  of 
the  Bull-Moose  movement.  When  the  head  of  that 
movement  personally  visited  Mr.  Borah  at  his  home 
in  Idaho  in  an  attempt  to  bring  him  over,  he  declined 
cajolement  and  remained  faithful  to  the  allegiance  of 
his  life  even  while  openly  critical  of  many  things  asso- 
ciated with  it.  

All  this  becomes  significant  in  connection  with  the 
present  situation.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Borah  in 
answer  to  insistent  demands  put  forth  a  plain  state- 
ment of  his  position.  "If,"  he  said,  "by  any  chance  the 
party  should  nominate  me,  I  of  course  should  accept. 
To  pretend  or  to  intimate  otherwise  would  be  absurd. 
But  I  shall  not  seek  the  nomination  nor  strive  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  obtain  it.  Xor  have  I  the 
slightest  expectation  of  its  coming  my  way."  This 
is  a  frank  and  manly  statement.  It  is  the  word  of 
a  man  who  know7S  his  own  mind  and  who  knows  howT 
to  declare  it.  Furthermore,  taken  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Borah's  political  course  during  the  past  half-dozen 
years,  it  illustrates  the  attitude  of  one  who  traditionally 
and  upon  principle,  by  instinct,  and  by  selection  a  Re- 
publican, is  none  the  less  regardful  of  all  that  is  past 
and  of  what  he  has  stood  for.  Mr.  Borah's  statement 
becomes  especially  significant  in  connection  with  re- 
marks which  we  find  in  a  Washington  dispatch  of 
April  18th  in  the  New  York  Sun.    We  quote: 

The  unanimous  opinion  here  [at  Washington]  is  that  Sena- 
Tor  Borah  intends  to  speak  his  mind  plainly  against  efforts 
that  may  be  made  to  commit  the  Republican  party  to  a  pro- 
nounced reactionary  programme.  The  feeling  has  gradually 
been  growing  among  Republicans  of  the  so-called  progressive 
type  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made,  under  cover  of  the  present 
unpopularity  of  the  Democratic  administration,  to  discredit 
the  fruits  of  the  progressive  movement  within  the  Republican 
party  and  to  let  the  political  pendulum  swing  back  to  the 
place  where  it  stood  in  the  old  days  when  methods  not  now- 
tolerated  were  freely  employed  in  both  parties.  In  fact  the 
conviction  has  been  growing  among  Republicans  of  this  class 
that  plans  are  being  made  for  a  complete  reactionary  swing 
in  the  Republican  party. 

Under  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Wilson  administration 
it  is  possible  that  the  party,  with  such  a  programme,  might  win 
in  1916.  but  the  progressives  are  arguing  that  it  would  be  a 
barren  victory  ;  that  the  so-called  progressive  fight  of  the  last 
four  or  five  years  would  have  to  be  fought  again  and  that  the 
party  would  once  more  find  itself  split  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  sooner  the  G.  O.  P.  leaders  understand  that  the 
Republicans  of  the  West  must  be  recognized  and  a  voice  given 
tc  them  on  the  framing  of  the  party's  programme  the  sooner, 
it  is  argued,  will  there  be  complete  harmony  and  a  restoration 
of  Republican  rule. 

Very  suggestive  this:  and  the  value  of  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  behind  it  a  substance  of  profound 
truth.  The  Republican  party  is.  by  all  signs  and  omens, 
booked  to  win  in  1916.  But  if  success  is  to  imply  any- 
thing of  lasting  effectiveness,  it  must  be  based  upon  a 
careful  appraisement  of  new  conditions  in  the  worlds  of 
political  and  business  morals:  and  it  must  imply  ac- 
ceptance of  lessons  taught  by  events  in  the  past  half- 
dozen  years.  ^___^_^ 

The  Apprentice  Bill. 

If  there  were  any  hope  of  obtaining  an  honest  answer 

it  would  be  interesting  to  propound  a  question  to  the 

meml  ?rs  of  the  Assembly  committee  who  voted  for  the 

rejection  °f  the  bill  prohibiting  the  limitation  by  labor 

is   of  the  number  of  apprentices.     An  honest  an- 

is  not.  of  course,  to  be  expected,  but  it  may  be  as 

ell    o  register  the  question,  and  it  is  this:     Did  they 

eve  that  their  action  was  in  the  public  interest,  or 


were  they  actuated  wholly  and  solely  by  fear  of  the 
labor  lobby  and  of  the  labor  vote  in  their  own  con- 
stituencies? 

The  evil  that  the  bill  was  intended  to  remove  is  of 
the  most  flagrant  description.  Labor  unions  al!  over 
the  state,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country,  presume  to 
dictate  the  exact  number  of  apprentices  who  shall  be 
allowed  to  learn  a  trade.  The  object  of  this  oppressive 
restriction  is  to  place  a  fence  around  the  various  in- 
dustrial avocations  so  that  the  favored  few  inside  the 
fence  may  exercise  a  monopoly  at  the  cost  of  the  many 
who  are  excluded. 

The  results  of  this  abomination  are  many  and  obvious, 
although  they  are  discreetly  ignored  alike  by  lickspittle 
newspapers  and  timorous  reformers.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  in  the 
army  of  tramps  and  hobos  on  the  highway,  and  as  juve- 
nile criminals  in  our  prisons  and  reformatories.  The 
boy  who  is  about  to  make  his  start  in  the  world  and 
who  is  entitled  to  all  the  generous  protection  that  so- 
ciety can  give  him.  finds  that  he  must  be  crushed  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the  profes- 
sional class,  usually  unattainable  through  its  cost,  and 
the  industrial  class,  equally  unattainable  through  its 
arbitrary  and  cruel  restrictions.  Xothing  remains  to 
him  but  the  lot  of  the  idler,  the  drifter,  or  the  unskilled 
laborer,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  should  so  often 
be  forced  into  the  fatally  easier  way  of  criminality. 
And  now  when  the  legislature  is  invoked  to  end  this 
shame  and  to  clip  the  wings  of  a  remorseless  tyranny 
such  as  this  the  reply  of  these  rubbishy  lawmakers  is  a 
direct  negative. 

In  any  actually  self-governing  community  every 
member  of  the  committee  who  voted  for  the  rejection  of 
this  bill  would  be  promptly  labeled  for  electoral  extinc- 
tion. They  knew  that  they  were  voting  against  the 
conscience  and  against  the  interests  of  the  people. 
They  knew  that  they  wTere  doing  a  vile  thing,  and  per- 
haps it  may  even  yet  be  possible  to  persuade  them  that 
a  certain  nemesis  will  eventually  mark  them  down. 


The  Syracuse  Disclosures. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Barnes  in  bringing  a  slander 
(  suit  for  §50,000  against  ex-President  Roosevelt  expected 
a  favorable  verdict.  Suits  of  this  kind  are  almost  never 
successful  in  the  sense  that  the  complainant  gets  what 
he  asks  for:  and  it  is  not  probable  that  in  one  case  out 
of  twenty  money  "damages"  are  really  desired.  The 
ordinary  motive  in  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  is  to 
heckle  the  defendant.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  was  Mr. 
Barnes's  motive :  likewise,  beyond  a  doubt,  he  is  doing 
exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Xobody  with  anything  like  inside  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  politics  is  surprised  by  the  revelations  made 
at  Syracuse.  Everybody  familiar  with  the  career  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  that  he  has  always  been  an  "or- 
ganization man."  His  relations  with  Boss  Piatt  of  New 
York,  if  not  exactly  open,  were  very  generally  known. 
It  was  under  Piatt's  management  that  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Xew  York.  He  accepted  Piatt's  political  gen- 
eralship in  that  office,  to  the  extent  of  doing  pretty 
much  everything  Piatt  wanted  done.  He  sought  Piatt's 
advice  on  all  occasions,  including  the  matter  of  his  own 
nomination  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  he  commonly- 
acted  in  obedience  to  Piatt's  dictation.  Later,  when 
President,  he  cooperated  with  Mr.  Piatt  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  patronage  in  Xew  York  State.  In  short,  he 
worked  with  the  machine,  being  quite  as  bidable  to  its 
commands  as  many  a  man  of  less  positive  tempera- 
ment. It  appears  that  if  there  was  anything  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  didn't  like  in  the  instructions  passed  up  to 
him.  he  broke  out  in  a  letter  of  protest:  also  it  is 
matter  of  record  that  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  he 
ended  the  controversy  by  doing  what  Boss  Piatt  re- 
quired. 

All  this  is  interesting  mainly  in  the  contrast  which 
it  presents  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  more  recent  preten- 
sions. He  would  have  the  country  believe  that  he  has 
always  played  an  independent  part,  proceeding  from  a 
basis  of  lofty  morality  in  high  and  worthy  purposes, 
regardless  of  political  consequences  as  related  to  him- 
self or  to  anybody  else.  He  would  stand  before  the 
country  as  the  one  and  only  man  following  in  season 
and  out  of  season  the  bright  banner  "Excelsior."  He 
has  sought  to  exalt  himself  before  the  country  and  be- 
fore the  world  by  presenting  his  own  character  in  dra- 
matic contrast  with  the  character  of  contemporary 
figures  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  is  no  saint,  and  who  makes  no  pre- 


tensions to  sanctity,  no  doubt  shares  the  contempt 
which  all  men  of  straightforward  character,  good  or 
bad,  feel  for  a  pretender  and  a  hypocrite.  Having  lived 
in  close  association  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  years,  hav- 
ing shared  with  him  in  the  toils,  the  quasi-crimes,  the 
disappointments  and  exhilarations  of  the  "game."  Mr. 
Barnes  has  resented  the  virtuous  pretensions  of  this 
supremest  of  moral  fakers.  He  saw  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
indiscreet  charges  against  himself  an  opportunity  to  ex 
hibit  the  record,  and  he  is  doing  it  with  a  vengeance. 
Out  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  mouth,  and  off  the  point  of 
his  own  pen,  he  is  exhibited  as  a  busy  trafficker  in  that 
scheme  of  politics  which  he  professes  to  abhor.  His 
pose  of  political  purity  is  being  shown  to  be  merelv  a 
pose.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  being  "shown 
up"  for  precisely  what  he  was  and  what  he  is,  a  very 
persistent,  a  very  unscrupulous,  and  a  very  shrewd 
practical  politician,  with  no  higher  claims  to  moral  ap- 
proval than  Mr.  Barnes  himself  or  any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred other  cooperators  in  the  game  of  politics  as  it  has  J 
been  played  these  many  years  past  by  the  leaders  and 
whippers-in  of  both  the  traditional  parties. 

That  any  good  can  come  of  this  exposure  is  very 
much  matter  of  doubt.  True,  it  will  undeceive  a  good 
many  thousands  of  Roosevelt  enthusiasts — men  and 
women  who  have  followed  his  banner  because  thev  have 
thought  it  a  pure,  almost  a  holy  one.  But  will  any  good 
come  of  it?  We  think  not.  We  fear  its  practical  effect 
will  be  to  still  further  promote  a  tendency  to  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  already  been  a  large  contributing  in- 
fluence— the  tendency  to  destruction  of  faith  in  all 
things  connected  with  our  political  life.  This  faith  in 
one  form  or  another  has  been  the  basis  of  traditional 
American  patriotism.  Again  and  again  this  tradition 
has  sustained  the  government  under  trials  which  other- 
wise might  have  overwhelmed  it.  It  is  a  tradition  of 
tremendous  value  in  its  support  of  American  ideals, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  has  been 
a  mighty  promoter  of  political  advancement  not  onlv 
in  this  country,  but  in  the  wider  world. 

Mr.  Barnes  will  no  doubt  congratulate  himself  upon 
the  carrying  out  in  thorough-going  fashion  of  a  cunning 
scheme  of  revenge.  And  beyond  a  doubt  he  has  given 
a  world  of  satisfaction  to  many  who  have  long  despised 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  score  of  his  pretensions  of 
political  morality.  But  in  doing  this  he  is  creating  a 
mischievous  spirit  of  political  mistrust  and  augmenting 
a  popular  sense  of  moral  confusion.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
his  assumed  character  has  been  to  many  a  species  of 
patriotic  inspiration:  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  demonstrated 
pretender  and  faker,  becomes  a  source  of  moral  hu- 
miliation. On  the  whole  we  think  the  exposures  of  this 
case  will  do  very  much  more  harm  than  good. 

The  lesson  of  it  all  is  that  lofty  and  noisy  declarations 
of  personal  purity  quite  as  often  as  otherwise  are  a 
mask.  The  man  who  vaunts  his  virtues,  who  is  forever 
acclaiming  himself  better  than  other  men.  who  defines 
every  political  situation  by  contrasting  his  own  good- 
ness with  the  universal  badness,  is  more  than  likely  in 
his  real  character  to  be  a  calculating  demagogue  and  a 
conscienceless  fraud.  Many  of  us  have  understood  him 
and  properly  appraised  him  this  many  a  day:  but  it 
comes  harshly  to  multitudes  to  discover  that  a  long  wor- 
shiped idol  has  feet  of  clay. 


Some  Peace  Delegates. 

With  all  possible  respect  for  the  good  intentions  of 
the  forty  women  delegates  headed  by  Miss  Addams 
who  have  just  reached  Rotterdam  from  Xew  York  "in 
the  cause  of  peace"  we  may  well  wonder  what  these 
women  expect  to  do  and  how  they  expect  to  do  it.  It 
is  true  that  a  few-  of  the  names  on  the  list  are  fairly 
w-ell  known  in  America.  There  are  even  two  or  three 
that  have  an  international  reputation,  but  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  thev  can  have  the  faintest  effect  upon 
those  who  are  directing  the  twenty  millions  of  men 
struggling  for  the. mastery  of  "Europe.  It  is  true  that 
the  steamer  conveying  these  delegates  displaved  a 
large  flag  inscribed  with  the  word  "Peace"  in  blue 
letters,  but  even  this  bit  of  tender  emotionalism  is 
hardly  likely  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  combatants. 
Miss  Addams  is  quoted  as  sententiously  wondering 
what  the  crew  of  a  submarine  would  do  at  the  sight  of 
the  new  flag,  but  upon  this  matter  we  can  set  her 
mind  at  rest.     It  would  laugh ! 

The  delusion  that  women  are  more  pacific  than  men. 
that  a  world  of  harmony  will  necessarily  follow  the 
feminine  touch,  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  facts  when 
the    facts   are  once   realized.     Probablv   it   was   Olive 
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Schreiner  who  first  promulgated  the  fallacy  that  en- 
franchised women  would  speedily  abolish  a  militarism 
that  tended  to  destroy  the  lives  that  they  had  so  pain- 
fully created.  For  a  fallacy  it  is  now  clearly  seen  to  be. 
It  is  evident  that  the  women  of  Europe  are  much  more 
bellicose  than  the  men,  that  they  not  only  applaud  the 
fight,  but  that  they  give  to  it  the  personal  bitterness  of 
vindictive  hate.  From  Germany  we  hear  that  impre- 
cations upon  the  English  have  taken  the  place  of  ordi- 
narv  street  salutations  among  women.  The  vials  of 
feminine  scorn  are  poured  unmercifully  upon  the  heads 
of  Englishmen  who  fail  to  enlist,  while  the  martial 
ardors  of  the  French  are  not  likely  to  wane  so  long 
as  the  women  of  France  are  able  to  keep  them  at  white 
heat.  And  from  every  part  of  Europe  we  read  of  the 
proud  boast  of  mothers  who  have  sent  one,  two,  and 
three  sons  to  the  war  and  who  lament  that  they  have 
no  more  to  send.  If  women  are  actually  the  enemies 
of  armies  and  of  wars  they  show  it  in  strange  ways, 
whether  we  consider  the  proud  bereavements  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  Europe  or  the  follies  of  women 
nearer  home,  who  trick  themselves  out  in  military  cos- 
tumes and  show  their  partisanship  by  the  cut  of  their 
uniforms. 

Miss  Addams  and  her  party  are  therefore  making  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  appealing  to  women  upon  the 
theory  that  women,  so  far  as  war  is  concerned,  are  dif- 
ferent from  men.  They  are  not  different ;  they  are  the 
same.  A  feminine  invasion  of  international  affairs  will 
leave  the  world  exactly  where  it  was  before.  It  is  a 
mere  fiction  to  suppose  that  it  will  create  a  warless 
world,  or  a  crimeless  world,  or  a  drinkless  world.  It 
will  continue  to  be  a  world  that  is  governed  by  human 
nature,  and  in  all  the  permanences  and  essentials  of 
human  nature  there  are  no  frontier  lines  of  sex. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Ambrose  Bierce. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fate  of  Ambrose  Bierce 
must  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  insoluble  mysteries. 
The  curious  story  that  he  was  with  one  of  the  armies 
in  Europe  is  evidently  baseless,  and  so  we  must  date 
his  last  appearance  from  the  letter  that  he  wrote  from 
Mexico  in  December,  1913,  to  his  former  secretary, 
Miss  Karem  Christiansen  of  Washington,  D.  C.  At 
that  time  he  was  with  Villa's  army,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  half  a  dozen  equally  tragic  endings  that  may 
have  befallen  a  man  over  seventy  years  of  age  and  in 
feeble  health.  And  it  is  quite  probable  that  those  who 
know  the  facts  may  have  their  own  reasons  to  conceal 
them.  Evidently  the  curtain  has  fallen  upon  Ambrose 
Bierce. 

Superlatives  are  usually  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  them  when  writing  of  Ambrose 
Bierce  as  a  man  of  letters.  As  a  combination  of  poet, 
essayist,  and  romanticist  his  equal  is  not  to  be  found  in 
American  literature.  He  could  be  more  awful  than 
Poe  and  more  tender  than  Longfellow  or  Whittier  or 
Lowell,  and  in  sheer  rending  destructiveness  he  was  a 
veritable  tornado.  If  the  literary  history  of  Cali- 
fornia should  ever  be  written — and  it  would  be  a  large 
undertaking — it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  Bierce 
from  the  head  of  the  list.  Not  even  the  innumerable 
resentments  that  he  aroused  could  deny  his  genius. 

That  Bierce  has  remained  so  largely  unrecognized — 
he  has  hardly  been  heard  of  in  Europe — is  due  to  a 
certain  trait  of  human  nature  that  demands  an  element 
of  constructiveness  in  its  literary  idols.  It  is  a  good 
and  a  wholesome  trait,  even  though  it  may  sometimes 
blind  our  vision  to  intellectual  capacity.  And  Bierce 
was  rarely  or  never  constructive.  He  was  forever  fes- 
tooned with  the  scalps  of  his  enemies,  and  he  made 
enemies  and  murdered  them  with  the  hand,  or  rather 
with  the  pen,  of  the  expert.  But  he  was  never  a 
builder.  He  had  gibbets  for  our  mistakes,  but  never 
a  laurel  for  our  virtues.  He  could  wield  the  lash  with 
a  certain  pitiless  delight  in  the  process,  but  the  equally 
potent  implement  of  praise  and  encouragement  was  not 
in  his  equipment. 

There  are  other  writers  of  today  who  would  do  well 
to  take  warning  from  the  relative  obscurity  which  was 
meted  out  to  Ambrose  Bierce.  A  bitter  denunciation 
may  have  its  vogue,  but  it  is  a  short  one.  Even  mere 
scolding  may  catch  the  careless  ear  and  the  unthinking 
applause,  but  reputations  are  not  made  in  this  way. 
The  sober  appreciation  of  the  world  is  given  to  the 
men  who  make  things,  and  not  to  those  who  destroy 
them. 


For  a  time  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  understand  what 
had  happened  in  Flanders  as  a  result  of  the  great  German 
attack  in  the  vicinity  of  Ypres.  The  reports  spoke  of  a 
Canadian  force  on  the  French  right,  and  it  was  not  clear 
how  there  could  be  any  Canadian  force  in  such  a  position. 
The  Belgians  were  supposed  to  be  holding  the  short  strip 
terminating  on  the  coast,  the  other  end  of  their  line  being  in 
contact  with  the  British  line  extending  south  for  some  twenty- 
five  miles  and  including  Ypres.  But  the  mystery  is  cleared  up 
by  a  later  bulletin,  which  speaks  of  a  wedge  of  French  terri- 
torials acting  as  a  sort  of  cement  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  British.  The  Germans  were  of  course  aware  of  this  ar- 
rangement and  doubtless  supposed,  and  rightly  so,  that  it 
would  be  a  vulnerable  point,  as  wedges  or  hinges  always  are. 
The  Canadians  were  newly  on  the  ground  and  unseasoned,  and 
there  may  easily  have  been  some  lack  of  understanding  be- 
tween three  nationalities  thus  packed  together  on  a  narrow 
front.  But  the  German  attack  was  not  confined  to  this  hinge 
between  French  and  Canadians.  It  was  carried  further  north 
and  directed  also  against  the  Belgians  at  or  near  Dixmude. 
In  each  case  it  was  successful,  although  all  reports  from  the 
Allies  say  that  the  lost  territory  was  speedily  recovered. 
And  here  we  are  once  more  confronted  with  reports  so  flatly 
contradictory  as  to  indicate  direct  lying  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  Germans  said  that  they  still  held  Lizerne  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  canal,  which  "the  French  pretend  to  have 
reconquered,"  and  also  the  territory  that  they  seized  on  the 
west  of  the  canal.  But  immediately  after  comes  another  re- 
port from  Berlin  to  the  effect  that  the  Germans  have 
evacuated  Lizerne,  although  they  are  holding  their  ground 
elsewhere.  While  the  French  do  not  actually  mention 
Lizerne  nor  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  they  say  that  the 
German  attacks  were  repulsed  and  that  they  even  made  "very 
sensible  progress."  There  are  also  unofficial  reports  from  the 
side  of  the  Allies  which  speak  of  the  defending  lines  as  bent 
but  not  broken.  In  the  meantime  the  battle  still  continues, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  it  rages  from  the  coast  southward 
through  Ypres  to  Comines.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
fortune  of  war  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 
The  Germans  have  been  driven  back  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Yser  Canal,  Lizerne  has  been  wrested  from  them,  and  a 
general  offensive  is  in  progress  against  them.  Indeed  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  Germans  should  have  Believed  them- 
selves able  to  do  what  they  disastrously  failed  to  do  months 
ago,  when  the  Allies  were  in  much  less  strength. 


the  next  few  days.  The  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  would 
be  of  immeasurable  advantage  to  the  Allies,  and  in  more 
than  one  way.  The  moral  effects  would  be  very  great,  and 
these  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  think  only  in 
battalions.  But  the  material  effects  would  be  even  greater. 
Russia  would  be  able  to  obtain  munitions  of  war.  of  which 
she  is  badly  in  need.  Europe  would  obtain  the  grain 
now  locked  up  in  Russian  ports.  And  the  intervention  of 
Italy  and  the  Balkan  States  would  become  almost  a  certainty. 

The  situation  in  the  Carpathians  is  now  fairly  clear,  and 
we  may  disregard  the  claims  of  Vienna  to  have  broken  the 
Russian  offensive.  The  claim  is  a  delightfully  vague  one,  but 
actually  it  means  nothing.  A  period  of  heavy  and  successful 
fighting  is  always  followed  by  a  long  pause.  The  positions 
that  have  been  gained  must  be  consolidated.  Wounded  men 
must  be  sent  to  the  rear,  and  ammunition  and  supplies  must 
be  sent  to  the  front.  Exhausted  troops  must  rest,  and  the 
depleted  ranks  must  be  reinforced.  There  were  long  pauses 
between  the  great  battles  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  but 
these  did  not  mean  that  the  Japanese  offensive  had  been 
broken.  Quite  the  contrary.  And  the  situation  in  the  Car- 
pathians is  rendered  extraordinarily  difficult  by  the  deep 
snow  that  is  still  unmelted.  The  Russian  army  is  now  ex- 
actly where  it  was  after  its  first  descent  into  Hungary  through 
the  Dukla  Pass,  that  is  to  say  about  twenty  miles  in  its 
enemy's  country.  Further  east,  between  Lupkow  and  Uzsok, 
the  Russian  forces  are  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Hungarian 
territory.  The  German  forces  are  still  threatening  a  flanking 
movement  through  Bukowina,  while  the  Russian  advance 
through  the  Dukla  Pass  is  also  a  flanking  movement,  the 
whole  line  forming  a  sort  of  gigantic  letter  S.  But  there  is 
no  breaking  of  the  offensive  anywhere  or  on  either  side.  Such 
claims  are  usually  meant  for  home  consumption.  It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  we  shall  hear  of  vigorous  Russian  move- 
ments somewhere  within  the  next  few  days,  not  because  the 
natural  conditions  favor  such  a  movement,  but  because  it 
would  serve  to  draw  the  Germans  back  from  Flanders  and  so 
to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  west. 


Ypres  is  probably  the  centre  of  the  battle,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  it  is  now  a  mere  smoking  volcano.  The  fighting 
here  has  been  more  or  less  continuous  for  a  month.  A  month 
ago  Y'pres  projected  sharply  into  the  German  lines,  which  fact 
accounted  for  the  disastrous  attention  that  it  received.  The 
Germans  have  been  trying  to  force  back  the  British  lines  to 
the  north  of  Ypres,  an  effort  that  has  culminated  in  the 
present  assault.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
trying  to  push  back  the  German  lines  to  the  south  of  Ypres, 
and  they  seem  to  have  met  with  some  success,  since  a  recent 
German  report  speaks  of  the  British  attack  on  the  railroad 
line  from  Ypres  to  Comines  as  having  been  checked.  And 
here  we  see  an  example  of  the  falsifying  method  that  is  visible 
in  nearly  all  these  war  bulletins  and  that  can  be  detected  only 
by  a  study  of  the  map.  For  if  the  British  were  attacking  the 
Comines  railroad  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  made  a 
considerable  advance  eastward  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
The  German  line  must  have  been  pushed  considerably  south- 
east of  Ypres  or  the  railroad  could  not  have  been  threatened 
at  all.  Comines  is  an  important  railroad  centre  and  is  used 
largely   by  the   German   supply   trains. 


On   the   Island  of   Romblon,   one   of  the   Philippines, 
an  immense  body  of  limestone  is  attracting  attention. 


It  is  evident  that  the  first  attack  upon  the  Dardanelles  was 
relatively  a  failure  and  that  the  lull  that  has  now  been  broken 
was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  troops  for  a  simultaneous 
assault  by  land  and  water.  Presumably  the  Allies  made  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  they  would  have  to  deal  with  Turk- 
ish gunners,  who  are  proverbially  poor  marksmen.  But  the 
forts  were  manned  by  Germans,  whose  gunnery  compensated 
for  the  ramshackle  nature  of  some  of  the  defensive  works.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  forts  were  silenced,  but  this  was 
due  to  the  destruction  of  life,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of 
the  forts  themselves.  Landing  parties  found  that  the  works 
were  almost  intact  and  even  that  some  of  the  big  guns  were 
still  in  position.  No  sooner  did  the  ships  cease  their  fire  than 
the  Turks  returned,  and  the  work  had  to  be  done  over  again. 
The  ships  were  further  threatened  from  hastily  constructed 
entrenchments  on  shore  that  were  difficult  to  find,  still  more 
difficult  to  hit,  and  from  which  the  guns  could  easily  be 
moved  overnight  to  some  other  point,  All  these  difficulties 
could  be  obviated  by  the  presence  of  an  army  that  could 
move  steadily  forward  and  complete  the  work  that  the  ships 
had  begun,  and  it  seems  strange  that  this  necessity  was  not 
recognized   at   an    earlier   date. 

We  are  still  uninformed  as  to  the  strength  or  composition 
of  the  army  that  has  been  landed.  A  French  force  arrived 
in  Egypt  over  a  month  ago,  and  we  are  told  that  this  has 
been  sent  to  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  military  base.  Now 
we  read  of  a  British  force  of  about  200,000  men  which  has 
been  landed  at  Enos.  Presumably  it  will  advance  from 
Enos  to  Bulair,  and  as  this  would  be  out  of  the  protective 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
British  force  is  actually  of  the  strength  mentioned.  Its  ob- 
ject is  evidently  the  capture  of  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli, 
since  this  would  cut  the  road  of  Turkish  reinforcements.  The 
reports  say  that  the  ships  are  already  at  work  once  more, 
and   we   may  therefore   expect   some   substantial    events    within 


The  delay  and  the  preparations  that  must  always  precede 
a  grand  attack  are  shown  by  Sir  John  French's  account  of 
the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  The  battle  itself  was  on 
March  10.  but  he  tells  us  that  he  issued  a  secret  memorandum 
to  subordinate  commanders  on  February  19,  and  preparations 
must  have  begun  before  then.  The  disputed  ground  was  only 
three  or  four  miles  in  length,  but  350  heavy  guns  had  to  be 
collected  and  arrangements  made  for  the  attack  by  50,000 
men.  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  amount  of  ammunition 
that  was  used,  but  it  must  have  been  colossal,  and  here  in- 
deed we  find  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  commander  in  a  modern 
battle.  Certainly  none  of  the  present  combatants  had  any 
foresight  of  their  needs  in  this  way,  and  probably  not  until 
the  war  is  over  shall  we  hear  of  the  grimly  tremendous  efforts 
to  match  the  demand  with  the  supply.  England  professes  to 
have  an  easy  mind  on  this  point,  now  that  her  recalcitrant 
workers  have  been  satisfied  and  every  available  factory  ab- 
sorbed by  the  monster  of  militarism.  Probably  Germany  is 
equally  well  equipped,  unless  there  should  be  a  lack  of  ma- 
terials, which  is  not  likely.  Russia  is  undoubtedy  feeling  r. 
scarcity  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  either  the  forcing 
of  the  Dardanelles  or  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Archangel. 
And  when  this  most  northerly  port  is  once  ice-free  the  Ger- 
man submarines  will  have  a  fresh  scope  for  their  energies. 

The  air  is  still  full  of  peace  rumors.  Some  of  them  are 
merely  silly  and  can  be  disregarded,  but  this  can  not  be  said 
of  the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Dernburg  and  obviously  intended 
for  publication  and  discussion.  Now  Dr.  Dernburg  holds  no 
official  position.  Anything  that  he  may  say  can  be  disowned. 
But  he  was  once  the  German  colonial  minister,  and  he  has 
undoubtedly  been  writing  and  speaking  under  inspiration  for 
some  time  past.  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of 
peace  terms,  but  it  may  be  not  improper  to  point  out  some 
of  the  salient  features  of  this  remarkable  letter.  In  the  first 
place  Dr.  Dernburg  says  that  "Germany  does  not  strive  for 
territorial  aggrandizement  in  Europe  ;  she  does  not  believe  in 
conquering  and  subjugating  unwilling  nations."  Does  this 
mean  that  she  has  abandoned  her  intention  to  hold  Belgium  ? 
Apparently  not.  if  we  may  judge  from  a  succeeding  paragraph, 
which  says:  "Belgium  .  .  .  offers  to  German  trade  the  only 
outlet  to  an  open  sea.  ...  So  Belgium  can  not  be  given  up." 
But  this  again  is  contradicted  by  still  another  statement  to 
the  effect  that  "these  considerations  could  be  disregarded  if 
all  the  other  German  demands,  especially  a  guaranteed  open 
sea,  were  fully  complied  with,  and  the  natural  commercial 
relations  of  Belgium  to  Germany  were  considered  in  a  just 
and  workable  form."  What  Dr.  Dernburg  means  by  a  guaran- 
teed open  sea  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  Surely  the  sea  is  open, 
and  always  has  been.  German  exports,  for  example,  enter 
England  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  exports  of  Canada. 
But  whatever  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  letter  may  be, 
it  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  peace  overture,  and  iis  ap- 
parent contradictions  evidence  the  skill  with  which  it  has 
been  framed.  

And  the  present  attack  in  the  direction  of  Calais  may  easily 
be  a   part   of   that    same   overture.     A   sudden   and   triumphant 
display    of   power    would   be    an    admirable    lubricant,    while    if 
Germany    could    actually    force    her    way    to    Calais    she    would 
then  lie  in  a  position  to  suggest  peace  and  exchange  of  Alsace 
Lorraine    for    a    strip    of   territory    from    her   own    frontier    to 
Calais.      She    would    even    be    willing   to    assent    to    an    inde- 
pendent   Poland,   since   Russia  would  have   to   contril 
stan ti ally  to  that  end.     Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  writing   - 
before   the   publication    of   Dr.    Dernburg's   lettt 
the    nature   of   that    letter    with    curious    accuracy 
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that  the  present  German  position  may  be  defined  somewhat 
as  follows:  "The  war  has  not  gone  as  we  expected.  We 
admit  it  freely.  But  it  has  become  something  much  more 
serious  for  us  than  the  danger  of  defeat.  We  are — no  matter 
through  what  accident  or  whether  we  are  to  blame  or  not — 
fighting  for  our  existence.  The  issue  ought  not  to  be  of 
this  character.  We  did  not  threaten  the  existence  of  others : 
we  only  threatened  their  too  great  power,  and  tried  to  take 
the  place  we  thought  our  due.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  a 
reasonable  demand  upon  us  and  to  discuss  terms.  We  quite 
understand  that  to  leave  certain  districts  in  German  hands 
after  the  war  would  be  unwise.  We  quite  understand  the 
demand  for  limited  autonomy  in  Poland ;  but  of  course  Russia 
will  have  to  follow  suit.  We  do  ask  for  certain  facilities  in 
the  Low  Countries,  especially  for  trade  and  outlet  to  the  sea; 
but  we  want  nothing  more  than  that — which  is,  after  all,  only 
the  public  recognition  of  advantages  which  would  be  ours 
anyhow  by  the  natural  progress  of  our  trade  and  produce." 
This,  says  Mr.  Belloc,  would  be  asking  for  a  draw. 


AN  UNHISTORIC  PAGE. 


He  Would  Serve  Congress  and  Gather  Great  Wealth. 


There  has  been  a  distinct  slackening  of  the  submarine  at- 
tacks during  the  last  two  weeks.  Only  one  ship  was  attacked 
during  the  week  ending  April  21,  while  during  that  same 
week  there  were  1519  arrivals  and  sailings.  Whether  this 
indicates  an  abandonment  of  the  submarine  attacks  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  prelude  to  some  con- 
centrated   movement    of    another    kind. 


In  connection  with  the  submarines  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  British  ports  are  now  protecting  themselves  by  wire  en- 
tanglements carefully  sunk  and  anchored  in  the  path  of  the 
dreaded  visitors.  A  submarine  running  into  a  mass  of  wire 
netting  will  find  herself  in  a  most  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment, and  it  is  said  that  these  traps  have  already  caught 
several  victims.  A  submarine  running  fast  can  easily  be 
gashed  seriously  by  a  taut  wire,  but  the  chief  danger  is  from 
the  binding  of  the  propeller.  Even  large  steamers  have  often 
been  rendered  helpless  by  a  trailing  rope  that  has  been  caught 
around  the  shaft  and  that  only  a  diver  can  remove.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  crew  of  a  submarine  can  do  noth- 
ing to  disentangle  their  vessel.  The  best  they  can  do  is  to 
put  on  their  escape  helmets  and  trust  themselves  to  the  water 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  reach  the  surface.  Another  in- 
teresting point  in  connection  with  the  submarine  is  that  one 
hundred  additional  gallons  of  water  admitted  through  the  vents 
will  sink  her  below  the  surface,  while  still  another  scrap  of  in- 
formation is  supplied  by  Captain  V.  E.  Clark  of  the  United 
States  Aviation  Corps,  who  tells  us  that  from  an  altitude  of 
2000  feet  the  movements  of  a  submarine  torpedo  boat  may  be 
easily  observed  unless  the  water  is  very  muddy. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  28,  1915.  Sidney  Coryn. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Very  Gracious  Letter. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  21,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  With  great  interest  I  have  read  your 
two  editorials  in  the  Argonaut  appearing  in  the  February  27, 
1915,  and  the  April  10,  1915,  numbers,  respectively  entitled 
"China  and  Japan."  The  moral  aspect  of  the  highly  immoral 
demands  Japan  has  put  before  the  Chinese  government  con- 
sidered in  your  first  editorial  is  precisely  the  thing  we  Chinese 
students  wish  to  bring  before  the  American  public  so  as  to 
arouse  their  invaluable  moral  support  in  the  present  situation 
at  home.  I  thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  before  your 
readers. 

Judging  from  the  above-mentioned  editorials,  I  believe  that 
you  are  in  deep  sympathy  with  our  cause,  which  we  students 
are  endeavoring  to  present  to  our  American  friends  through 
the  Chinese  Students'  Monthly,  our  official  organ. 

In  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Students'  Alliance,   I  am. 

Respectfully,  L.  L.  Shew, 

English    Secretary    Chinese    Students'   Alliance   of   the   United 
States. 


Water  hyacinth,  which  encumbers  the  lower  Mekong 
and  other  waters  of  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  has  become  a  positive  menace  to 
navigation,  may  become  a  prominent  figure  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  for  experiments  have  proved  it  a  rival 
of  rattan,  while  it  can  also  be  put  to  other  uses.  The 
fibre  produced  at  an  experimental  plant  has  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  rope,  twine,  matting,  paddy 
sacks,  boxes,  and  chairs,  sofas,  cradles,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture.  It  has  been  mixed  with  silk  to 
form  a  somewhat  stiff  but  durable  cloth.  As  soon  as 
the  plant  is  gathered  it  is  stripped  of  its  leaves  and 
passed  through  a  fibre  crusher  until  the  fibre  is  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  pulp.  The  fibre  is  then 
gradually  dried  in  the  shade.  When  carefully  treated  it 
is  strong,  flexible,  and  elastic.  Rope,  textiles,  and  fur- 
niture made  of  it,  when  treated  with  carbolineum,  be- 
come impervious  to  the  ravages  of  the  weather  or  of 
white  ants  and  insects,  so  damaging  to  furniture  in  that 
locality.  The  chairs  and  sofas  made  of  this  fibre  are 
incomparably  more  elastic  and  comfortable  than  those 
made  of  bamboo. 


Italian  canned  tomatoes  have  practically  pushed  the 
American  product  out  of  the  English  market  and  have 
gained  a  large  market  in  this  country.    The  Italian  to- 
mato  is  solid   and  meaty   and   possesses  a  fine   color. 
C  aimed  tomatoes,  however,  are  put  up  principally  for 
the  export  trade.    The  Italians  themselves  prefer  "their 
t-iniatoes  in  the  form  of  sauce  or  paste,  which  is  nothing 
more    ban   boiled  down   tomato  pulp,  minus  the  skins 
and  seeds.     This  sauce  is  put  up  in  cans,  and  is  used 
by  th|  Italians  in  a  great  variety  of  dishes.    According 
irly    accurate    statistics    the    area    planted    in    to- 
iU  -s  in  Italy  is  about  22,000  acres,  producing  ahout 
5.UHQ  tons.     The  total  value  of  the  tomato  exports 
11  Italy  is  well  over  $6,000,000. 


[The  following  story,  by  the  late  Frank  R.  Stockton,  received  a 
prize  of  S500  offered  by  the  Youth's  Companion  in  1S85  for  the 
best    humorous   story    submitted    in    a    competition.] 

An  elderly  negro  man,  Uncle  Enoch  by  name,  short 
of  stature  and  with  hair  and  beard  beginning  to  grizzle, 
but  with  arms  and  body  yet  stout  and  strong,  stood 
back  of  his  little  log  house,  not  far  from  a  Virginia 
public  road,  endeavoring  to  pull  his  axe  out  of  a  knotty 
black-gum  log.  Often  and  often,  when  his  stock  of  fire- 
wood had  diminished  to  this  one  log,  had  Uncle  Enoch 
tried  to  split  it,  and  now  he  was  trying  again.  While 
thus  engaged  there  came  to  him  his  son  Dick.  This 
was  a  youth  rather  taller  and  lighter  in  color  than  his 
father,  of  an  active  and  good-natured  disposition,  and 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  disturbing  ambitions. 
"Look  a-heah,  daddy,"  said  he,  "won't  yuh  lemme  go 
to  Washin'ton  nex'  week?" 

Uncle  Enoch  stopped  tugging  at  his  axe,  and  turned 
round  to  look  at  Dick.     "What  fur?"  said  he. 
"I'se  gwine  to  be  a  page  in  Congress." 
"What's  dat?"  asked  his  father,  his  bright  eyes  open- 
ing very  wide.     "What  yuh  want  to  do  dat  fur?" 

"A  page  is  one  of  dem  chaps  as  runs  round  an'  waits 
on  de  congressmen  when  dey're  doin'  dere  work  in 
Washin'ton.  Dere's  lots  of  "em  an'  some  of  'em  is 
culle'd.  Dey  hab  to  be  might'  peart  an'  cut  around, 
an'  fetch  de  congressmen  eberyting  dey  wants.  An' 
dey  don't  have  to  work  for  no  fifty  cents  a  day,  nudder. 
Dey  gits  sebenteen  hunderd  dollahs  a  year." 

"What  dat?"  exclaimed  Uncle  Enoch.  "Yuh  means 
de  whole  kit  an'  boodle  uv  'em  gits  dat." 

"No,  I  don't."  said  Dick.  "Ebery  one  gits  it  for 
hisse'f." 

"Yuh  shuh  of  dat?" 

"Yes,  sah,"  replied  Dick.  "I  heerd  it  from  a  man 
down  at  de  cross-roads,  when  I  took  ole  Billy  to  be 
shod  dis  ebenin'.  He  wus  tellin'  a  lot  o'  folks  all  about 
it  at  de  stoah.     An'  won't  yuh  lemme  go  nex'  week?" 

The  old  man  put  his  hand  on  his  axe-handle  and  stood 
reflectively. 

Uncle  Enoch  had  been  born  a  slave,  and  had  been  an 
honest  and  industrious  servant,  whose  only  failing  was 
that  he  was  inclined  to  think  himself  better  at  all  times, 
and  to  dress  himself  better  on  Sundays,  than  his  com- 
panions; and  now  that  he  was  as  free  as  anybody,  he 
was  still  honest  and  industrious,  and  still  went  to  church 
with  the  highest  white  hat,  the  biggest  shirt-collar,  and 
the  longest  coat  of  anybody  in  the  congregation.  As 
he  grew  older  his  opinion  of  himself  did  not  decrease, 
and  he  was  very  fond  of  exhorting  his  fellow-members 
in  church,  and  of  giving  them  advice  in  private  when- 
ever he  saw  cause  for  it,  and  this  very  often  in  the 
shape  of  some  old  fable,  which  generally  became 
strangely  twisted  as  it  passed  through  the  old  man's 
mental  organism. 

"Look  a-heah,  Dick,"  said  he,  "I'se  gwine  ter  tell  yuh 
a  story.  It's  one  uv  ole  Mahsr  George's  stories,  an' 
I've  heerd  him  tell  it  often  to  de  chillun.  Dere  was  a 
mouse  what  lived  in  de  city,  I  dunno  'zactly  whar,  but 
jus'  as  like  as  not  it  was  Washin'ton,  an'  he  went  to 
see  a  friend  uv  his'n  who  had  a  plantation.  De  planta- 
tion mouse  he  were  glad  to  see  de  udder  one,  an'  put 
him  in  de  chamber  wid  de  new  carpet,  an'  gib  him  de 
bes'  he  had;  but  de  fine  gemman  he  didn't  'pear  to  be 
satisfy  wid  nuffin  but  light  bread  an'  cohn  pone  for 
breakfus",  an'  chicken  an'  ham  for  dinner;  and  he  says, 
says  he : 

"  'You  don'  git  canvis-back  ducks  down  heah,  I 
reckin  ?' 

"  'No,  sah!'  ses  de  plantation  mouse. 

" 'Xur  tar'pins,  stewed  in  Madary  wine?' 

"  'No,  sah !' 

"  'Xur  eysters,  fresh  from  de  bay  ebery  mawnin' ; 
nur  ice-cream,  all  de  colors  ob  de  rainbow;  an'  little 
candy-balls,  what  go  off  pop  w'hen  you  pull  'em;  an'  a 
whole  bottle  ob  champain  to  each  pusson?' 

"  'No,  sah  '.'  ses  de  plantation  mouse,  a-fannin'  ob 
hisse'f  wid  he  han'kercher. 

"  'Well,  now,  jus'  yuh  look  a-heah,'  ses  de  udder  one, 
gwine  out  on  de  poach  to  smoke  his  cigar,  'yuh  come  to 
de  city  some  time,  and  when  you  tase  what  dem  dar 
tings  is  like,  yuh  won't  be  content  fur  to  stay  no  more 
en  dis  here  no-'count  farm,  so  fur  from  de  railroad.' 

"So,  soon  as  he  sell  he  'baccer,  de  plantation  mouse 
he  go  to  see  his  city  fren'.  He  glad  to  see  him,  an'  sot 
him  right  down  to  a  pow'ful  good  dinner,  wid  all  de 
canvis-back  ducks,  an'  de  tar'pins,  an'  de  eysters,  an'  de 
champain,  an'  de  udder  tings  dat  he  done  tell  'bout. 

"  'If  I'd  a-knowed  yuh  was  a-comin','  ses  de  city 
mouse,  I'd  had  a  reg'lar  cump'ny  dinner;  but  yuh'l 
have  to  go  'long  an'  just  take  pot-luck  wid  us  dis  time.' 

"  'Den  you  didn'  git  my  letter  ?'  ses  the  plantation 
mouse. 

"  'No,  sah.  Reckin  yuhr  man  done  forgot  to  put  it 
in  de  pos'ofHce.' 

"So  dey  sot  an'  sot  till  dey  mos'  like  to  bus',  an'  de 
plantation  mouse  he  wonner  what  he  would  a-had  if 
he  fren'  had  done  got  he  letter. 

"Jus'  as  dey  was  litin'  dere  cigars,  and  puttin'  dey 
heels  up  on  two  cheers,  de  dinin'-room  door  open,  an' 
in  walk  de  sheriff  ob  de  county. 

"  'Look  a-heah,  kurnel.'  says  he.  'have  yuh  got  de 
money  ready  fur  all  de  ducks,  an'  de  eysters,  an'  de 
wine  you've  had  fur  yuhse'f;  an'  de  slab  meat  an'  de 


cohn  from  de  West  fur  yuhr  han's?  Yuh  know  I  said 
I  wouldn't  give  yuh  no  longer  nur  today.'  De  city 
mouse  he  turn  pale,  an'  he  tuk  de  plantation  mouse  into 
one  corner,  an'  ses  he : 

"  'Look  a-heah,  kin  yuh  len'  me  two  or  free  tousand 
dollahs  till  tomerrer  mawnin',  when  de  bank  opens?" 

"Den  de  udder  mouse  he  pull  a  drefful  poor  mouf,  an' 
he  ses :  T'se  pow'ful  sorry,  but  it  rained  so  much  in  de 
low  groun's  las'  year  dat  my  cohn  wus  all  sp'ilt;  an' 
dere  wasn't  no  rain  on  de  high  groun's,  an'  de  cohn 
dere  wus  all  wilted ;  an'  de  fros'  done  cotch  my  'baccer 
craps,  an'  I  didn'  have  money  enuf  fur  to  buy  quinine 
fur  de  han's.' 

"Den  de  town  mouse  he  ses  to  de  sheriff,  ses  he: 
"  'Yuh  call  aroun'  Monday  mawnin',  an'  I'll  pav  yuh 
dat  money.     I  wus  a'spectin'  my  fren'  terday.  an'  done 
forgot  to  k'lect  it.' 

"  'Dat  won't  do,'  ses  de  sheriff.  'I'se  heerd  dat  story 
often  "nut".'  An'  he  rung  de  auction  bell,  an'  he  lebied 
on  eberyting  in  de  house;  an'  as  dey  didn't  fotch  enuf, 
he  sold  dat  city  mouse  an'  dat  plantation  mouse  fur 
slaves." 

Dick  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  at  this  direful 
conclusion  of  the  story. 

"Now  look  a-heah,  boy."  continued  Uncle  Enoch,  "ef 
yuh  tink's  yuh  is  gwine  down  to  Washin'ton  to  git  tar- 
pins  an'  eysters  an'  champain  out  ob  dem  congressmen, 
yuh  won't  be  tuk  an'  sold,  'cause  dey  can't  do  dat  now, 
but  yuh'll  find  yuhse'f  gobbled  up  some  way  wuss  dan 
dat  plantation  mouse  wus." 

Dick  grumbled  that  he  wasn't  a  mouse,  and  he  wasn't 
"gwine  after  tar'pins,  nur  eysters,  nudder." 

"Jus'  yuh  go  'long  an'  pick  up  some  chips  an'  trash 
!  fur  to  make  de  fire,"  said  his  father,  "an'  don't  talk  to 
me  no  mo'h  ob  dat  foolishness." 

Dick  walked  slowly  off  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  for  a 
long  time  Uncle  Enoch  remained  standing  by  the  twisted 
black-gum  log  without  striking  it  a  blow. 

Uncle  Enoch  was  a  skillful  and  practiced  ox-driver, 
working  in  that  capacity  for  the  farmer  on  whose  land 
he  lived.  All  the  next  day  he  walked  meditatively  by 
the  side  of  the  slowly  moving  Bob  and  Blinker,  hauling 
wood  from  the  mountain.  He  did  not  shout  as  much 
as  usual  to  his  oxen,"  but  he  guided  them  with  all  his 
customary  precision  around  stumps,  rocks,  and  the 
varied  impediments  of  the  rough  woodland  road. 

"Yuh  Dick,"  said  he  to  his  son  in  the  evening,  "is 
yuh  done  gib  up  all  dat  foolishness  'bout  goin'  to  Wash- 
in'ton ?" 
"  'Taint  no  foolishness,"  muttered  Dick. 
"Why,  boy,"  said  his  father,  "  'pears  to  me  yuh  is  too 
I  ole  for  dat  sort  o'  ting." 

"It  don't  make  no  kind  o'  diff'rence  how  ole  a  page 
j  is,"  said  Dick.  "Dat  man  said  so  hisse'f.  He  ses  dey 
got  'em  all  ages." 

"Dat  so,  shuh?"  asked  his  father. 
"Sartin  shuh,"  said  Dick. 

"And  dey  gits  sebenteen  hunderd  dollahs  a  year?" 
"Yes,"  said  Dick.  "An'  besides  dat,  dey  can  make 
lots  ob  money  blackin'  boots,  an'  holdin'  hosses.  an' 
runnin'  arrants  fur  de  congressmen,  when  cote's  out." 
Uncle  Enoch  looked  steadfastly  at  his  son  for  some 
moments  without  speaking.  Then  he  said:  "Look 
a-heah,  boy ;  I'se  made  up  my  mind  'bout  dis  yere  busi- 
ness. Ef  all  dat  'ar  money's  to  be  got  by  pagein',  I 
agrees  to  de  notion." 

"Hi-ri !"  shouted  Dick,  beginning  to  dance. 
"Yuh  needn'  cut  up  no  sich  capers,"  said  his  father. 
"Yuh  aint  gwine.     I'se  gwine  mese'f." 

If  Dick  could  have  turned  pale  he  would  have  done 
so.     He  stood  speechless. 

"Yes,  sah,"  continued  Uncle  Enoch.  "Ef  it  don't 
make  no  diff'rence  how  ole  de  pages  is,  I  kin  step  roun' 
as  lively  as  any  uv  'em,  an'  kin  wait  on  de  congressmen 
better'n  any  boy.  I  know  what  de  gemmen  wants,  an' 
I  know  how  to  do  it.  I'se  waited  on  'em  'fore  yuh  was 
bawn,  boy,  and  yuh  neber  libed  'mong  white  folks,  no- 
how. Jus'  y-uh  take  dat  ox-whip  termorrer  mawnin', 
an'  tell  Mahsr  Greg'ry  dat  I'se  done  gone  to  Washin'- 
ton, an'  dat  yuh've  come  to  drive  de  oxen.  Yuh's  ole 
enuf  fur  dat  now,  an'  it's  time  yuh  was  beginnin'." 

Downcast  as  Dick  was  when  he  heard  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  a  page  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  his  spirits 
immediately  rose  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  take 
Uncle  Enoch's  place  as  ox-driver.  To  crack  the  long 
whip,  and  guide  the  slow  progress  of  Bob  and  Blinker, 
was  to  him  a  high  delight  and  honor,  which  impressed 
him  the  more  forcibly  because  it  was  so  totally  unex- 
pected. The  government  position  had  held  forth  glit- 
tering advantages,  which  had  greatly  attracted  him,  but 
which  his  mind  did  not  entirely  comprehend.  But  to 
drive  the  oxen  was  the  real  thing,  a  joy,  and  a  dignity 
which  he  knew  all  about.  Dick  was  entirely  satisfied. 
As  to  the  page's  salary,  which  his  memory  or  his  ears 
had  so  greatly  exaggerated,  he  did  not  even  think  of  it. 
LTncle  Enoch  determined  not  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion to  his  neighbors,  nor  to  take  counsel  of  any  one. 
He  went  into  the  house,  and  after  electrifying  his 
family  with  the  statement  of  his  intended  step  into  what 
was  to  them  wealth  and  high  position,  he  set  them  all 
to  work  to  get  him  ready  for  an  early  start  the  next 
morning.  Washing,  ironing,  patching,  and  packing 
went  on  during  a  great  part  of  the  night — his  wife. 
"Aunt  Maria,"  his  three  daughters,  and  even  Dick 
doing  their  utmost  to  fit  him  out  for  his  great  under- 
taking. 

"What  I'se  gwine  to  do  wid  dat  sebenteen  hunderd 
dollahs,"  said  Uncle  Enoch,  as  he  sat  on  a  low  chair 
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sewing  up  a  gap  in  one  of  his  Sunday  boots,  "is  to  buy 
dis  track  o'  land  on  de  hill  back  heah,  an  make  a  wine- 
yard  uv  it.  No  use  foolin'  no  more  wid  little  tater 
patches,  an'  cabbyges,  an'  tree  or  foh  dozen  hills  o' 
cohn ;  I'll  sell  de  grapes,  an'  buy  all  dat  sort  o'  ting. 
At  de  wine-cellar  in  town  dey'll  take  all  de  grapes  yuh 
kin  raise,  an'  ef  I  have  to  buy  a  horse  an'  wagun  to 
haul  'em  inter  town,  yuh  won't  see  dis  yere  fam'ily 
walkin'  to  church  no  mo'  wid  de  mud  up  to  dere  knees 
an'  de  hot  sun  brilin'  on  ter  dere  heads." 

A  little  after  daylight  the  next  morning  Uncle  Enoch, 
wearing  his  tall  white  hat  with  the  broad  band  of  crape 
around  it  which  it  had  on  when  it  was  given  to  him; 
with  his  highest  and  stiffest  shirt-collar;  a  long  black 
coat  reaching  nearly  to  his  heels;  a  pair  of  blue  jean 
trousers  rolled  up  at  the. ankles;  his  enormous  Sunday 
boots  well  blacked;  in  one  hand  a  very  small  cowhide 
trunk  tied  up  with  a  rope  and  carried  in  the  manner 
of  a  violin  case;  a  vast  umbrella  with  a  horn  handle  in 
the  other  hand ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  recently 
paid  month's  wages  in  his  pocket,  started  off  to  walk 
three  miles  to  the  railroad  station  on  his  way  to  be- 
come a  congressional  page. 

Dick  assumed  the  ox-whip,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
else  to  take  the  vacated  place,  he  cracked  it  in  pridt 
and  glory  over  the  heads  of  Bob  and  Blinker,  and  al- 
though they  ran  into  more  stumps  and  got  into  more 
deep  ruts  than  was  good  for  himself  or  the  cart, 
the  winter  wood  of  Mr.  Gregory  continued  to  be 
hauled. 

One  week,  and  two  weeks,  passed  on  without  news 
from  Uncle  Enoch,  and  then  Aunt  Maria  began  to  get 
impatient.  "Look  a-heah,  Dick,"  she  said,  "when  you 
comes  home  ternight,  an'  has  had  yuhr  supper,  an'  has 
done  split  up  dem  ole  rails,  what's  too  short  fur  de 
fence  anyway,  fur  taint  no  use  fur  yuh  to  try  no  mo' 
on  dat  black-gum  log  what  yuh  daddy  done  went  away 
and  luf,  an'  ef  he  don'  come  back  soon  he  won't  find  no 
fence  at  all,  I  reckin,  when  he  do  come,  yuh  jus'  sot 
down  an'  write  him  a  letter,  an'  tell  him  'taint  no  use 
fur  him  to  be  sabin'  up  all  dat  sebenteen  hunderd  dollahs 
to  buy  wine-yards  while  his  chillun's  gwine  about  wid 
sca'ce  no  close  to  dere  backs. 

"Dere's  yuhr  sis'r  Charlotte  what  has  to  go  to  church 
wid  dem  light  blue  slippahs  Miss  Sally  gib  her,  an' 
no  stockun's,  an'  no  wunner  de  people  laf  at  her.  An' 
dere's  yuhr  daddy  makin'  all  dat  money  down  dere  in 
YVashin'ton  wid  de  congressmen. 

"An'  she  a  gal,  too,  what's  done  won  de  prize  tree 
times  in  de  cake-walk.  I  spec'  he's  done  forgot  what 
I  tole  him  'bout  de  weddin'-ring  fur  me.  I  done  tole 
him  to  buy  it  wid  de  fus'  money  he  got,  an'  to  send  it  in 
a  letter.  I'se  neber  had  none  yit,  though  we  wus  both 
married  long  befoh  de  war. 

"An'  it's  no  use  waitin',  nudder,  fur  little  Jim's 
funeral  till  he  comes  back.  He  kin  sen'  de  money  fur 
de  cake  and  wine  jus'  as  well  as  not,  an'  Brudder  An- 
derson is  ready,  he  tole  me  las'  Sunday,  wid  de  fax  an' 
de  tex'.  Little  Jim's  been  dead  now  nigh  on  ter  two 
yeah,  an'  it's  time  his  funeral  was  preached. 

"I  aint  got  no  'jections  to  de  wine-yard,  spesh'ly  ef  we 
hab  ter  hab  a  wagun  ter  haul  de  grapes,  but  I  don' 
want  yuhr  daddy  to  come  back  heah  an'  find  hisse'f 
'shamed  uv  his  fam'ly  arter  livin'  down  dar  'mong  dem 
quality  folks.  I'll  sen'  Charlotte  dis  mawnin  to  borrer 
a  sheet  uv  paper  an'  a  pen  an'  ink  from  Miss  Sally,  an' 
see  ef  she  won'  let  her  pick  up  some  apples  in  de  or- 
chard while  she's  dar,  an'  p'raps  she'll  give  her  a  bucket 
uv  buttermilk  ef  she's  done  churned  yistiddy.  An'  yuh 
put  all  dat  in  de  letter,  an'  sen'  it  off  jus'  as  soon  as 
yuh  kin." 

Dick  willingly  undertook  this  business,  having  made 
up  his  mind  while  his  mother  was  talking  to  him  to 
put  in  a  few  words  on  his  own  account ;  and  before  he 
began  the  important  epistle  each  of  his  sisters  had 
something  to  say  to  him  private  in  regard  to  sugges- 
tions which  they  wished  to  make  to  the  head  of  the 
family. 

The  letter  moved  more  slowly  than  Bob  and  Blinker 
over  the  roughest  road.  After  three  nights'  work  it 
was  only  half  done,  for  Dick  found  a  pen  much  more 
difficult  to  handle  than  a  whip,  and  besides  being  a 
very  stumbling  speller,  invariably  went  to  sleep  over 
his  paper  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  literary  enterprise  Dick  was  standing  by 
the  black-gum  log,  with  the  axe  in  his  hand,  wondering 
if  it  would  be  better  to  take  another  rail  from  the  for- 
lorn fence  around  the  little  yard — for  what  difference 
could  it  make  when  there  were  so  many  open  places 
already? — or  to  split  up  a  solitary  post,  which,  having 
nothing  attached  to  it,  was  clearly  useless,  when  he  saw 
upon  the  high-road  a  figure  approaching  him. 

It  wore  a  tall  white  hat  with  a  broad  band  of  rusty 
crape  around  it ;  it  had  on  a  high,  stiff  shirt-collar,  and 
a  long  black  coat;  in  one  hand  it  carried  an  umbrella 
with  a  rough  horn  handle,  and  in  the  other  a  little  hair 
trunk  tied  up  with  a  rope;  it  had  a  bright  and  flashing 
eye  and  a  determined  step. 

It  did  not  go  on  to  the  house,  but,  turning  from  the 
public  road,  came  through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  and 
walked  straight  up  to  the  astonished  Dick. 

"Look  a-heah,  yuh,  Dick,"  said  LTncle  Enoch,  putting 
down  his  little  trunk ;  "who  done  tole  yuh  all  'dat  fool- 
ishness 'bout  gwine  to  YVashin'ton  to  wait  on  de  con- 
gressmen, an'  gittiu'  sebenteen  hunderd  dollahs  a 
yeah  ?" 

"It  was  a  man  at  de  cross-roads,"  said  Dick,  "wid  a 


red  beard.  He  done  brung  some  hosses  ober  from  the 
Cote  House.     I  dunno  his  name." 

"Is  he  bigger  nur  yuh  is?"  asked  his  father. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Dick;  "more'n  twice  as  big." 

"Well,  den'  yuh  luf  him  alone,"  said  Uncle  Enoch, 
with  great  decision  and  energy;  "yuh  luf  him  alone.  I 
hopes,  boy,"  the  old  man  continued,  wiping  his  face 
with  his  great  blue  and  yellow  handkerchief,  "dat  yuh's 
gwine  ter  learn  a  lesson  from  dis  yere  bis'ness.  It 
make  me  tink  ob  two  no-'count  beasts  dat  was  once 
loafin'  in  a  little  clearin'  dat  had  bin  buhned  fur  a  seed 
patch.  Dey  wus  stannin'  in  de  sun  to  warm  deyse'fs, 
bein'  too  pow'rful  lazy  to  cut  some  wood  and  make  a 
fire.  One  wus  a  gy-raffe,  and  de  udder  wus  a  kan- 
gerroo.  De  gy-raffe  he  look  at  de  kangerroo,  an'  he 
begun  to  laugh. 

"  'It's  mighty  cur'us,'  ses  he,  'to  see  a  poor  critter 
like  yuh,  wid  some  legs  short  and  some  legs  long.  Ef  I 
wus  yuh  I'd  go  to  de  wood-pile,  an'  I'd  chop  dem  hin' 
legs  off  de  same  len'th  as  de  foh  ones,  so  yuh'd  go  about 
like  common  folks,  an'  not  be  larfed  at.' 

"Dese  remarks  dey  make  de  har  riz  on  de  kangerroo's 
back,  he  so  mad  and  angry. 

"  'Yuh  suh-tinely  is  a  gay  boy,'  ses  he  to  the  gy-raffe, 
'to  Stan'  up  dere  and  preach  dat,  wid  yer  hine  legs 
short  as  ploughhannels  an'  yer  foh  legs  too  long  fur 
butter-bean  poles,  so  dat  yuhr  back  slopes  down  like  de 
roof  of  a  ice-house.  Ef  I  wus  yuh  I'd  go  to  de  wood- 
pile, an'  I'd  chop  off  dat  ar  long  neck  close  to  de  head, 
I'd  be  so  'shamed.' 

"Now,  boy,"  continued  Uncle  Enoch,  "dere's  lots  of 
stories  'bout  one  eberlastin'  fool,  but  dat's  de  only  story 
I  knows  'bout  two  uv  'em.  An'  now  jes'  yuh  go  inter 
de  house  an'  tell  de  folks  I'se  gwine  ter  to  put  a  new 
cracker  on  de  ox-whip  an'  ef  any  of  dem  ses  Washin'- 
ton  to  me,  I'll  make  'em  dance  Jerusalem !" 

Dick  walked  into  the  house  to  deliver  this  message, 
and  as  he  went  he  said  to  himself,  "I  reckin  de  planta- 
tion mouse  done  gin  up  he  wine-yard." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Among  the  negroes  of  the  country  there  has,  in  late 
years,  developed  an  increasing  tendency  toward  home 
ownership,  a  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
school  attendance,  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy,  a  decrease  in  the  mortality  rate, 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  church  member- 
ship. From  1790.  when  the  negro  population  was  num- 
bered at  757,208,  it  increased  to  9,827,763  in  1910, 
when  the  last  census  was  taken.  Since  1810  there  has 
been  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  proportion  which 
negroes  have  formed  of  the  total  population,  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  white  population  has 
been  continually  augmented  by  immigration,  while 
there  has  been  very  little  immigration  of  negroes  dur- 
ing the  past  hundred  years.  The  largest  negro  popu- 
lation in  any  state  in  1910  was  that  of  Georgia,  1,176,- 
987.  In  that  year  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  had 
a  negro  population  exceeding  that  of  the  whites,  and 
in  each  of  fifty-three  counties,  scattered  throughout  the 
states  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  population  was 
negro.  Of  the  Southern  states  West  Virginia  had  the 
smallest  percentage,  5.3.  In  the  period  of  1900-1910 
the  greatest  gain^  both  numerically  and  proportionally, 
in  this  class  of  population  was  shown  by  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  whose  negro  residents  increased  to  the  num- 
ber of  35,730,  or  to  the  surprising  per  cent  of  215. 
The  country  as  a  whole  indicated  that  illiteracy  among 
this  class  is  gradually  being  reduced,  it  being  shown 
that  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  slightly  over 
forty-seven  per  cent  were  attending  school,  a  large 
gain  over  previous  reports.  Virginia  had  by  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  negro-owned  homes,  while  Mis- 
sissippi ranked  first  in  farms.  Deaths  caused  by  ma- 
laria, tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  other  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  and  whooping  cough  are  relatively 
more  numerous  among  negroes  than  among  whites; 
while  the  mortality  due  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, cancer,  appendicitis,  diarrhoea,  and  violence  (in- 
cluding suicide)  is  noticeably  higher  among  whites. 
■  ■■   

Though  Constantinople  has  never  fallen  since  taken 
in  1453  by  Mohammed  II,  thus  extinguishing  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  twice  has  it  been  in  dire  peril  and  might 
have  been  taken  but  for  outside  influence.  Russia,  in 
1878,  was  halted  by  the  British  fleet  when  her  forces 
had  reached  San  Stefano.  In  1912-13  the  Bulgarians 
were  within  some  thirty  miles  of  the  city.  However, 
Constantinople  was  thrice  taken  before  Mohammed's 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  present  attack  on  the  Darda- 
nelles it  is  significant  that  sea-power  contributed  directly 
to  its  downfall  on  each  occasion.  In  1203  the  Frankish 
warriors  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  diverted  from  their 
objective  in  the  Holy  Land  by  Venetian  intrigue,  aided 
by  a  Venetian  fleet,  under  the  great  blind  Doge  Dan- 
dolo,  captured  the  city,  and  set  up  an  emperor  of  their 
own  choosing.  Not  satisfied  with  his  recognition  of 
their  friendship  they  captured  the  city  again  in  1204, 
and  this  time  crowned  one  of  their  own  leaders.  Count 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  as  Emperor  of  the  East.  But  the 
Franks  of  Europe  did  not  support  them ;  they  lacked 
the  sea-power  to  maintain  communications  with  the 
West,  and  in  1261  Michael  Pakeologus,  founder  of  the 
last  line  of  Byzantine  emperors,  was  able  to  overcome 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  giant,  mail-clad  warriors,  who, 
for  a  brief  space,  had  promised  to  renew  the  glories  of 
the  empire's  halcyon  days. 


General  Oba,  who  was  with  the  Russian  forces  at  the 
eastern  theatre  of  war,  has  returned  to  Tokyo.  He 
was  decorated  by  the  Czar  for  his  services  at  the  front 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Petrograd. 

Douglas  Mawson,  author  and  Antarctic  explorer,  has 
been  awarded  the  Founder's  Medal  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  his  conduct  of  the  Australian 
Antarctic  expedition  of  1911-14,  which  achieved  highly 
important  results  in  several  departments  of  science. 

Miss  Helen  Lozonitch,  who  has  come  to  this  country 
to  cooperate  with  the  Serbian  agricultural  relief  com- 
mittee, is  the  daughter  of  the  former  secretary  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  of  Serbia.  She  was  decorated  by 
her  country  for  heroism  and  valor  as  a  war  nurse.  She 
reads  and  speaks  English  well. 

John  Burroughs,  who  recently  passed  the  seventy- 
eighth  milestone,  tramped  a  mile  and  half  on  the  occa- 
sion to  see  his  grandchildren,  and  in  an  interview  made 
this  statement:  "I  feel  as  chipper  as  twenty-five.  And 
I  put  in  a  young  man's  day's  work  before  I  started  out 
to  get  the  nip  of  the  spring  breeze  and  warm  up  my 
blood.  I  cleaned  out  my  furnace,  chopped  a  stack  of 
cordwood,  raked  the  yard,  and  did  all  the  chores.  I 
live  a  very  uneventful  life — going  much  more  to  the 
woods  than  to  the  cities." 

Ruth  Kedzie  Wood,  author  of  many  travel  books  on 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  has  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  The  honor  is 
an  unusual  one  for  the  institution  to  bestow,  and  is  in 
recognition  of  her  excellent  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  concerning  the  countries  mentioned. 
She  has  also  been  nominated  for  the  same  honor  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  being 
one  of  the  few  women  who  have  received  this  atten- 
tion. Her  latest  book  was  devoted  to  California,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  guide  to  travelers. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  professor  of  tropical  diseases 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most experts  in  the  United  States,  has  been  appointed 
leader  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Sanitary  Commission, 
which   will  assemble  in   Salonica  about  the  middle  of 
i  this  month  and  proceed  to  the  districts  of  Serbia  and 
I  Austro-Hungary  which  are  stricken  with  epidemics  of 
typhus,    cholera,    and    other    contagious    diseases.     Dr. 
{  Strong  is  especially  famous  for  his  work  in  aiding  in 
j  the  suppression  of  the  terrible  Manchurian  pneumonic 
J  plague  in  1911.     He  has  already  started  abroad,  ahead 
of  his   American   associates,   accompanied  by  the   dis- 
bursing officer,  and  taking  with  him  an  initial  supply 
of   10,000  anti-cholera  treatments. 

Otto  H.  Tittmann,  retiring  superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  since  1900,  has  served  for  forty-eight  years  in 
that  branch  of  the  government.  He  entered  the  survey 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  having  taken  an  examina- 
tion to  prove  his  fitness  to  fill  the  comparatively  humble 
position  to  which  he  was  assigned.  In  1874  he  was 
promoted  and  sent  with  the  transit  of  Venus  expedition 
to  Japan.  Upon  his  return  he  was  again  assigned  to 
field  work,  and  in  the  late  'eighties  to  office  work  in  the 
division  of  weights  and  measures.  Other  promotions 
followed  in  keeping  with  the  ability  displayed.  Many 
of  the  country's  finest  maps  have  come  from  his  hands, 
and  his  scientific  work  has  received  deserved  recognition 
abroad. 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
new  laboratory  to  be  established  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  the  study  of  animal  diseases,  has  been 
professor  of  comparative  pathology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity since  1896.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, and  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  consulting 
scientific  experts  of  the  Lmited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  is  an  honorable  member  of  the  So- 
ciety de  Pathol  Exotique,  Paris,  and  an  honorable  fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene, 
London.  The  new  laboratory  will  cost,  it  is  estimated. 
$1,000,000,  and  the  plans  include  a  completely  equipped 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  bacteriology  in  its  relation 
to  animal  diseases. 

Dr.  Armin  Otto  Leuschner,  director  of  the  students' 
observatory  at  the  University  of  California,  has  just 
been  awarded  the  highest  honor  which  an  astronomer 
may  hope  to  gain,  the  Watson  medal.  The  award  was 
made  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and  the 
medal,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  conferred  on  only- 
seven  scientists.  The  award  is  in  recognition  of  Dr. 
Leuschner's  years  of  brilliant  and  laborious  investiga- 
tions, and  for  his  original  methods,  which  have  proved 
of  great  value  to  celestial  mechanics.  He  attained  in- 
ternational reputation  through  evolving  a  new  method 
for  the  study  of  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies  and 
in  the  determination  of  their  orbits.  Dr.  Leuschner  is 
a  native  of  Detroit,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Wilhelms- 
Gymnasium,  Cassel.  Germany,  an  A.  B.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  a  graduate  student  of  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, University  of  California.  He  later  studied 
in  Berlin.  Since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of  astron- 
omy at  the  university,  where  his  work  h: 
such  world-wide  attention.  He  is  a  member 
scientific  bodies  in  this  country  and  abro 
written  many  papers  on  astronomical  subjec 
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PARIS  IN  WAR  TIME. 


"  St.  Martin  "  Gives  Some  Impressions  of  the  French  Capital. 

• 

The  visitor  to  Paris  who  expected  at  once  to  be  con- 
fronted with  spectacular  differences  of  appearance  and 
demeanor  would  probably  be  disappointed.  There  is 
indeed  a  "something  in  the  air"  that  could  hardly  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  but  the  most  obtuse,  but 
there  is  very  little  to  be  discerned  that  speaks  unmis- 
takablv  of  war.  For  this  one  must  look  a  little  below 
the  surface.  The  eyes  must,  in  a  way.  be  focused  on 
what  we  know  is  there.  For  example,  there  is  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  women  in  black,  but  these 
mourning  figures  by  no  means  represent  the  total  of  the 
bereaved.  It  is  now  considered  as  rather  bad  taste  to 
obtrude  your  grief  in  this  way  upon  the  attention  of 
others  whose  grief  may  be  equally  great.  Women  of 
good  feeling  are  urging  that  there  be  no  outward  signs 
of  loss  and  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  lessen  the  cheer- 
ful and  confident  demeanor  that  has  become  good  form. 
French  women  have  always  accentuated  their  mourn- 
ing dress  and,  indeed,  everything  else  connected  with 
death,  and  this  make  their  present  attitude  and  bearing 
the  more  significant  of  a  very  true  patriotism. 

There  are  now  very  few  wounded  soldiers  in  Paris. 
Xo  one  knows  why  it  should  be  so,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  wounded  are  sent  at  once  to  the  vast 
hospitals  in  the  country.  This  has  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  criticism,  since  the  Paris  hospitals  had  fully  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  expected  burden  and  they 
are  now  standing  half  empty  and  with  their  staffs  of 
doctors  and  nurses  unemployed.  Possibly  this  is  due 
to  the  remote  contingency  of  a  siege,  in  which  case  a 
large  number  of  wounded  would  be  a  grave  embar- 
rassment, but  the  fact  remains  that  energy  and  money 
have  been  wasted  and  are  still  being  wasted  in  a  use- 
less readiness. 

And  in  connection  with  the  wounded  it  is  interesting 
to  record  the  admirable  work  that  is  being  done  by 
many  of  the  American  residents  in  Paris,  who  are 
ceaselessly  sending  their  automobiles  to  the  front,  or  as 
near  to  the  front  as  is  necessary,  collecting  the  wounded 
from  the  field  hospitals  and  conveying  them  to  the  in 
stitution  where  they  will  be  finally  treated.  Many  of 
these  Americans  drive  their  own  machines,  and  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  their  work  is  admired  by  every- 
one. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  Paris  is  a  rather 
monotonous  place  just  at  present.  Indeed  it  might  be 
described  as  dull  and  prosaic.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all 
the  theatres  are  open,  but  the  audiences  are  not  exactly 
hilarious.  Nearly  everything  that  is  produced,  whether 
in  the  regular  drama  or  in  vaudeville,  bears  some  rela- 
tion to  the  great  events  outside,  and  therefore  serves 
to  remind  us  of  danger  and  loss.  The  streets  seem  to 
contain  about  as  many  people  as  usual,  but  of  course 
the  traffic  is  lessened,  since  all  the  motor  buses  have 
been  sent  to  the  front  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
from  point  to  point  on  the  lines.  The  cafes  on  the 
boulevards  are  closed  at  night,  since  no  one  is  in  the 
mood  for  cafe  life,  and  while  this  gives  a  funereal  air 
to  the  streets  the  purists  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  consequent  improvement  in  public  morals.  Xo 
cne  wears  evening  dress  in  public,  and  of  course  ''so- 
ciety'' in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Women  do  not  care  to  go  to  dinners  or  balls 
where  there  are  no  men,  and  men  are  careful  to  avoid 
such  functions,  where  they  would  naturally  feel  called 
upon  to  explain  why  they  were  not  at  the  front.  The 
Rue  de  la  Paix  is  practically  deserted  and  dead,  but 
such  stores  as  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marche  manage 
to  keep  themselves  alive,  since,  after  all,  people  must 
dress  even  in  war  time.  And  indeed  the  women  one 
meets  on  the  streets  seem  to  be  dressed  pretty  much  as 
usual.  The  luxury  and  gayety  are  gone  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  a  little  more  heroic  and  spirituelle  than 
formerly,  but  this  is  almost  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
turbulent  extravagances  to  which  the  Parisian  is  ac- 
customed. Food  is  quite  abundant  and  can  be  bought 
at  the  usual  prices,  but  of  course  there  is  a  lack  of 
work  and  consequently  a  lack  of  money  among  the 
poor. 

A  letter  from  Paris  would  doubtless  seem  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  Zeppelins,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  no  one  gives  them  a  thought  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  mild  curiosity.  Paris  knows  what  it  is 
to  be  actually  besieged,  and  there  are  many  residents 
who  remember  the  great  siege  guns  and  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  lead  the  laugh  against  the  puny  fire- 
works with  which  our  friends  the  enemy  have  en- 
livened some  of  our  nights.  What  may  be  called  Zep- 
pelin jokes  are  of  common  appearance  in  the  news- 
papers. Thus  we  find  in  France  de  Demain  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Zeppelins  carry  with  them  a  French 
dictionary.  It  seems  that  one  of  these  aircraft  flying 
ONer  Saint-Germain  dropped  a  dart  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  piece  of  paper  bearing  the  words.  "Parisians, 
voila  vos  eufs  Paques."  A  double  misspelling  in  so 
short  a  sentence  is  certainly  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment, even  for  a  German  aviator.  Again  in  Liberie 
we  re  .d  the  following  news  item :  "The  inhabitants  of 
the  western  suburb  have  received  with  calmness  the 
anno  incement  that  Zeppelins  had  been  sighted.  Lights 
extinguished  in  the  villas  and  heads  appeared  at 
indows.  The  neighbors  conversed  gayly  and  ex- 
iit-d  their  opinions  without  alarm.  'Mama.'  asked 
nng  girl,  'must  I  go  down  and  sweep  out  the  cel- 


lar ?' "  And  still  another  newspaper  relates  a  con- 
versation between  two  ladies  on  pleasure  bent,  but  un- 
able to  determine  whether  to  go  to  the  moving-picture 
show  or  to  wait  about  on  the  streets  in  expectation  of 
a  sight  of  the  famous  Zeppelins. 

But  if  Paris  is  a  little  monotonous  and  a  little  triste 
there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  confidence  or  of  resolution. 
War  has  banished  a  good  deal  of  the  gayety  and  of  the 
light  irresponsibility,  but  in  their  places  have  appeared 
virtues  that  have  always  been  evident  enough  to  the 
lovers  of  Paris,  but  that  have  not  always  been  discerned 
bv  those  who  have  come  for  a  brief  hour  to  bask  in  her 
sunshine.  St.  Martix. 

Paris,  April  14.  1915. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Realizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  deep  boring 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  samples  of  the 
materials  penetrated  by  the  drill  in  boring  a  2000-foot 
well,  recently  finished  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  were  set 
aside  and  forw-arded  to  the  office  of  the  LTnited  States 
Geological  Survey  at  Washington.  The  findings  of  the 
specialists  who  examined  the  samples  are  of  unusual 
interest.  One  of  the  interesting  results  of  these  studies 
was  the  finding  of  the  shells  of  oysters  and  other  marine 
organisms  even  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  well. 
all  of  which,  except  those  found  within  seventy-five  or 
eighty  feet  of  the  surface,  belong  to  species  which  lived 
during  past  ages  and  are  now  extinct.  The  shell  of  one 
species  belonging  to  the  oyster  family  and  known  to 
scientists  as  Exogyra  upatoiensis  Stephenson  was 
floated  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  by  the  natural 
flow  of  water.  The  story  which  this  shell  tells  is  an 
interesting  one  to  students  of  earth  history.  When 
the  oyster  was  alive  the  Atlantic  Ocean  covered  the 
present  site  of  Charleston  and  probably  extended  for 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  farther  inland,  but  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  on  which  it  lived  was  probably  not  more 
than  fifty  or  one  hundred  fathoms  deep.  The  rivers 
from  the  land  carried  sand  and  mud  into  the  sea  and 
gradually  filled  it,  but  as  the  filling  progressed  the  sea 
bottom  slowly  sank.  Sometimes  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  sinking,  and  at  other  times  there  were  even  up- 
ward movements  which  temporarily  lifted  the  sea  floor 
entirely  out  of  water;  but  in  the  main  the  movements 
were  downward  until  a  relatively  recent  prehistoric 
time,  when  an  upward  movement  caused  the  strand  line 
to  retreat  to  its  present  position. 


A  Dutch  inventor  residing  in  the  Amsterdam  district 
has  invented  a  simple  little  instrument  that  seems  to  be 
an  improvement  over  the  present-day  telephone.  The 
receiver  and  transmitter  are  so  small  they  may  easily 
be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  taking  up  no  more  space 
than  the  ordinary  watch.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is 
estimated  at  less  than  half  a  dollar.  Xotwithstanding 
its  diminutive  size,  the  thermaphone — for  so  the  in- 
ventor has  named  it — appears  to  have  the  advantage 
over  the  telephone  of  transmitting  messages  with  per- 
fect clearness  and  distinctness,  vocalization  being  espe- 
cially good,  and  there  being  no  confusion  of  vowel 
sounds,  letters,  or  figures.  In  the  thermaphone  the 
magnet  and  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  are  eliminated, 
there  being  substituted  a  loop  of  exceedingly  fine  plati- 
num wire  within  a  small  aluminum  cover  pierced  with 
minute  holes.  Currents  passing  through  the  wire  cause 
changes  in  temperature,  alternating  from  heat  to  cold 
with  great  rapidity,  the  consequent  expansions  and 
contractions  of  the  surrounding  air  becoming  evident 
as  sound.  The  receiver  is  so  small  (being  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  length  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead 
pencil)  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  ear,  connection 
being  maintained  by  a  thin  wire.  Either  a  single  or 
double  receiver  may  be  used,  and  the  hands  are  left 
free  to  make  notes  of  any  messages  transmitted.  At  a 
demonstration  of  the  invention  recently  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht  the  wireless  telegraph  was  brought 
into  requisition  in  connection  with  the  thermaphone 
with  entire  success. 


Sewer  gas  has  been  put  to  practical  use  in  Australia. 
wOiere  it  has  been  harnessed  to  drive  a  stationary  en- 
gine of  sixteen  horsepower.  The  gas  arises  from  a 
septic  tank  into  which  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Par- 
ramatta  is  piped,  but  is  not  fit  for  lighting  purposes. 
The  engine  thus  operated  drives  a  pump  which  raises 
the  sewage  some  thirty-five  feet,  a  work  previously  per- 
formed by  steam-engines,  for  which  coal  had  to  be 
I  bought.  Furthermore,  the  supply  of  gas  is  so  regular 
|  and  certain  that  the  engine  can  be  left  running  all 
night  without  attention,  thus  affecting  a  saving  in  wages 
and  fuel  which  will  pay  for  the  new  engine  in  about 
five  months.  According  to  the  inventor.  Mr.  Walshaw. 
this  system  should  yield  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horsepower  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  or 
enough,  if  used  for  producing  electricity,  to  supply 
light  for  the  whole  town. 

Gun-flints  are  still  made  in  quantities  at  the  once 
famous  fields  of  Brandon,  in  England.  The  annual  out- 
put amounts  to  about  3.000,000.  and  is  shipped  to  Xorth 
and  West  Africa.  South  America.  China,  and  Tibet. 
where  flintlocks,  muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols  are  still 
used  in  out-of-the-way  districts. 

There  are  in  Holland  twenty  factories  producing  dry 
skim  milk,  the  output  going  largely  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  colonies. 


Song; :  On  May  Morning. 
Now    the    bright    morning-star,    day's    harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery   May,   who   from   her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,   bounteous   May,    that   dost   inspire 
Mirth   and  youth   and  warm  desire ! 
Woods   and  groves   are   of  thy   dressing, 
Hill   and  dale   doth   boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we   salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. — John  Milton. 


Corinna's  Going  a-Maying. 
Get  up,  get  up.   for  shame,   the  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted   colors   through   the  air : 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,   and  see 
The  dew  besplanging  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  toward  the  east. 
Above  an  hour  since :  yet  you  not  dressed  ; 
Nay  !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  : 
When   all  the   birds   have   matins   said 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns :   'tis  sin, 
Nay,   profanation,    to  keep  in, 
Whereas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise  and  put  on  your   foliage,   and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  fresh  and  green. 

And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair : 

Fear  not  ;  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you : 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you   come,   some   Orient  pearls  unwept ; 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night, 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still. 
Till  you  come  forth.     Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying : 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come  :  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 

Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees ;  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 

Or  branch  :  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 

An  ark.  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white-thorn,  neatly  interwove ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 

Come,  we'll  abroad  :  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying ; 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day. 
But  is  got  up.  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatched  their  cakes  and  cream 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  wrooed  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  a   green  gown   has  been  given  ; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even : 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From   out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keys  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  picked,  yet  we're  not  a-Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  : 
And,  as  a  vapor  or  a  drop  of  rain. 
Once  lost,   can   ne'er  be   found   again : 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A   fable,  song,   or  fleeting  shade, 

All  love,   all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drowned  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying. 
Come,   my  Corinna.   come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

— Robert   Hcrrick. 


May. 
Come  walk  with  me  along  this  willowed  lane. 

Where,   like   lost   coinage   from   some  miser's  store. 

The  golden  dandelions  more  and  more 
Glow,    as  the   warm  sun  kisses   them   again ! 
For  this  is  May !  who  with  a  daisy  chain 

Leads    on    the    laughing    Hours ;    for    now    is    o'er 

Long   winter's    trance.      No    longer    rise    and    roar 
His    forest-wrenching    blasts.      The    hopeful    swain. 
Along  the  furrow,   sings  behind  his  team  : 

Loud   pipes   the   redbreast — troubadour   of  spring, 

And  vocal  all  the  morning  copses  ring : 
More  blue  the  skies  in  lucent  lakelets  gleam  ; 

And  the  glad  earth,   caressed   by   murmuring  showers, 

Wakes  like  a  bride,  to  deck  herself  with  flowers ! 

— Henry  Sylvester  Cormcell. 


An  asphalt  bed  which  seems  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible is  now  being  developed  commercially  in  Leyte 
Province  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  bed  lies  near 
the  shore  line  at  Tacloban,  at  which  port  ships  can 
anchor  and  take  on  cargo  of  the  asphalt  from  lighters 
loaded  at  the  mines,  with  practically  no  overland  trans- 
portation. The  deposits  also  contain  oil  of  a  high  grade. 
The  asphalt  is  almost  pure  near  the  surface,  and  is  ex- 
ceptionally pure  at  greater  depths.  The  oil  deposits — 
evidenced  by  oil  flowing  with  water  from  a  spring — con- 
tain oil  pure  enough  to  be  used  by  the  natives  for 
illuminating  purposes. 


Salt  wells  in  China  have  been  operated  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  in  the  Tzelinching  district,  especially, 
have  built  up  a  prosperous  community.  In  some  cases 
the  wells  are  300  feet  deep.  The  salt  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  brine,  which  is  raised  in  bamboo  tubes  by 
means  of  crude  derricks,  the  motive  power  for  which  is 
furnished  bv  water  buffaloes. 


May  1,  1915. 
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CLIMBING  MOUNT  COOK. 


Miss  Freda  Du  Faur  Relates  Her  Adventures  in  the  Southern 
Alps  of  New  Zealand. 


Miss  Freda  Du  Faur  has  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  woman  climber  to  reach  the  top  of  Mount 
Cook,  the  tallest  peak  of  the  Southern  Alps  of  New 
Zealand.  Mount  Cook  is  12.349  feet  high,  and  it  was 
only  four  years  after  the  first  man  had  made  the  ascent 
in  1906  that  Miss  Du  Faur  won  her  laurels.  Her  re- 
cently published  book,  "The  Conquest  of  Mount  Cook," 
contains  her  account  of  this  first  trip  of  hers,  as  well  as 
of  the  several  ascents  she  made  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring peaks. 

Her  first  chapter  is  a  summary  of  mountaineering  in 
the  Mount  Cook  district  previous  and  up  to  her  own 
first  year,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  long  this 
country  remained  virgin  when  we  consider  its  beauty 
and  the  tourist-ridden  condition  of  the  similar  territory 
in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Miss  Du  Faur  is  an  Australian  and  consequently  had 
little  early  knowledge  of  mountain  country,  but  she 
tells  of  the  fascination  it  had  for  her  even  as  a  child, 
when,  accompanied  by  her  dog,  she  sought  wild  flowers 
over  the  highest  and  rockiest  territory  she  could  find 
in  the  mountainless  land  of  her  birth  and  obtained  thus 
elementary  lessons  in  walking  and  climbing  which 
proved  useful  to  her  in  her  later  a'dventures.  When 
she  finally  traveled  to  the  country  of  the  Southern  Alps 
it  was  as  a  sightseer  rather  than  with  any  expectation 
of  becoming  an  enthusiastic  explorer.  She  tells  of  the 
development  of  her  ambition : 

People  who  live  amongst  the  mountains  all  their  lives,  who 
have  watched  them  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  midday  heat  or 
moonlight  glow,  love  them,  I  believe,  as  they  love  the  sun  and 
flowers,  and  take  them  as  much  for  granted.  They  have  no 
conception  how  the  first  sight  of  them  strikes  to  the  very  heart- 
strings of  that  less  fortunate  individual,  the  hill-lover  who 
lives  in  a  mountainless  country.  From  the  moment  my  eyes 
rested  on  the  snow-clad  Alps  I  worshiped  their  beauty  and 
was  filled  with  a  passionate  longing  to  touch  those  shining 
snows,  to  climb  to  their  heights  of  silence  and  solitude,  and 
feel  myself  one  with  the  mighty  forces  around  me.  The 
great  peaks  towering  into  the  sky  before  me  touched  a  chord 
that  all  the  wonders  of  my  own  land  had  never  set  vibrating, 
and  filled  a  blank  of  whose  very  existence  I  had  been  uncon- 
scious. Many  people  realize  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
mountains,  who  are  quite  content  to  admire  them  from  a  dis- 
tance, if  strenuous  physical  exertion  is  the  price  they  must 
pay  for  a  nearer  acquaintance.  My  chief  desire  as  I  gazed  at 
them  was  to  reach  the  snow  and  bury  my  hands  in  its  won- 
derful snowy  whiteness,  and  dig  and  dig  till  my  snow-starved 
Australian  soul  was  satisfied  that  all  this  wonder  of  white  was 
real  and  would  not  vanish  at  the  touch. 

Peter  Graham,  the  chief  guide  at  "The  Hermitage" 
and  a  mountaineer  of  high  reputation,  was  Miss  Du 
Faur's  monitor  and  teacher,  who  wisely  permitted  her 
lo  do  whatever  she  had  the  power  to  accomplish.  She 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  go  out  at  first  with  parties  of 
which  she  was  the  only  woman  and  consequently  was 
obliged  to  make  a  good  pace.  She  spent  two  years'  va- 
cations in  training  before  she  even  suggested  to  any 
one  the  idea  she  had  been  cherishing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  her  climbing — that  she  should  one  day  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Mount  Cook.  Her  description  of 
her  arrival  at  the  hotel  on  this  eventful  third  trip  gives 
some  idea  of  the  lay-out  of  the  country : 

At  last  at  about  4 :30  p.  m.  we  came  out  into  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  Cook  Range.  This  plain  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  snow-clad  mountains,  the  Mount  Cook 
Range  dividing  it  in  the  centre  into  two  narrow  valleys  ;  on 
the  right  hand  glisten  the  two  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Tas- 
man  Glacier,  which  flows  down  for  eighteen  miles  in  waves 
of  white  ice.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  glaciers  in  the  world 
outside  the  Himalayas  or  the  Arctic  regions  ;  it  is  no  longer 
than  the  largest  glaciers  in  Switzerland.  At  the  left  hand  is 
the  valley  of  the  Hooker,  in  which  the  Hermitage  is  situated. 
The  left  side  of  Hooker  Valley  is  shut  in  by  the  great  white 
wall  of  Mount  Sefton,  the  highest  peak  of  the  dividing  range, 
which  separates  the  east  and  west  coasts.  In  the  middle  of 
the  valley  Mount  Cook  towers  high  above  all  else,  and  the 
minor  peaks  of  the  Mount  Cook  Range  shut  in  the  valley  on 
its  eastern  side.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Cook  flows  the  Hooker 
Glacier,  and  from  its  terminal  moraine  the  Hooker  River 
gushes  out,  and  after  flowing  about  ten  miles,  merges  into  the 
Tasman  River,  which  lower  down  absorbs  the  Murcheson 
River   and  then   empties   into   Lake   Fukaki. 

The  Hermitage  is  beautifully  situated  at  an  altitude  of  2510 
feet  near  the  terminal  face  of  the  Muller  Clacier,  which 
winds  in  a  northerly  direction  under  Mount  Sefton  and  the 
other  peaks  of  the  dividing  range.  The  front  of  the  hotel 
affords  a  beautiful  view  of  Mount  Sefton,  and  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  back  brings  one  to  a  fine  viewpoint  for  Mount 
Cook. 

At  the  time  of  Miss  Du  Faur's  arrival  at  the  hotel 
there  was  no  one  else  on  hand  who  wished  to  attempt 
the  climbing  of  any  of  the  high  peaks,  and  there  were 
many  objections  to  her  being  allowed  to  go  unchape- 
roned  and  accompanied  only  by  a  guide — a  question 
which  never  came  up  again  after  she  had  finally  won 
her  spurs.  Finally,  with  the  additional  escort  of  a 
porter  for  propriety's  sake,  Miss  Du  Faur  started  out 
with  Graham  and  accomplished  with  distinction  the 
ascents  of  Mount  Sealy  and  the  Nun's  Veil.  Following 
is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Mount  Sealy  trip,  which 
probably  had  something  to  do  with  Graham's  agreement 
on  its  completion  that  now  his  pupil  was  ready  to  at- 
tempt Mount  Cook: 

I  found  the  rocks  considerably  more  difficult  to  go  down 
than  to  ascend,  and  began  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  of  the  rope.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  the  last 
rocks  joining  a  snow  slope,  the  porter,  who  was  nervous, 
slipped,  lost  his  footing,  and  slid  away  from  the  slope.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  my  axe  was  jambed  in  a  crack 
with  the  rope  around  it,  and  the  porter  brought  to  a  stand- 
still before  Graham  had  time  to  reach  me.  He  exclaimed, 
"Where  did  you  learn  that?"     "I  didn't  learn  it;  I  knew  it — 


by  instinct.   I  suppose,"  I   answered,  quite  as  surprised  as  he 
was ;   I   had  not   had  time   to  think,   I   had  simply  done  it  un-  j 
consciously. 

Graham's  theory  on  the  best  way  to  train  a  novice 
into  a  full-fledged  mountaineer  is  given : 

Briefly  stated,  it  amounts  to  this  :  he  considers  that  it  gives 
the  minimum  of  risk  and  the  maximum  of  pleasure  to  be  led 
from  climb  to  climb,  each  of  increasing  difficulty,  until  one  is 
fit  physically  and  mentally  for  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous work.  He  did  not  deny,  for  instance,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  take  me  up  Mount  Cook  at  once,  but  he  did  deny  that 
I  would  get  the  highest  benefit  and  pleasure  out  of  the  ex- 
perience. "Climb  Mount  Cook  at  once,"  he  argued,  "and 
you  will  have  done  what  is  considered  the  biggest  climb  in 
New  Zealand,  therefore  you  will  have  nothing  left  to  look 
forward  to  here.  You  probably  won't  enjoy  the  doing  of  it, 
or  be  fit  to  appreciate  your  success  when  you  have  gained  it. 
Except  the  mere  notoriety  of  being  the  first  woman  on  the  sum- 
mit, you  will  gain  nothing,  and  stand  to  lose  the  best  of  a  won- 
derful experience,  because  you  have  tried  to  grasp  it  before 
you  arc  ready  to  appreciate  it  in  all  its  fullness.  Further- 
more, you  will  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  looking  forward  to  it 
and  thoroughy  enjoying  the  climbs  that  bring  you  each  week 
a  step  nearer  your  ideal." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  her  actual  training,  taken  from  Miss 
Du  Faur's  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Malte  Brun, 
which  was  accomplished  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Earle, 
A.  C: 

We  followed  the  arete  for  about  half  an  hour  without  any 
particular  difficulty,  the  rocks  being  firm  and  good  ;  but  sud- 
denly on  turning  a  corner  we  found  ourselves  confronted  by 
quite  a  fine  bit  of  rock-work.  The  ridge  dipped  suddenly,  a 
fall  of  about  ten  feet,  and  then  stretched  out  in  a  narrow 
straight  line  for  about  seventy  feet.  It  was  very  sharp  and 
narrow,  and  on  either  side  the  steep,  smooth  faces  dropped 
sheer  for  hundreds  of  feet,  a  true  specimen  of  the  knife-edge 
variety  often  talked  about  and  seldom  found.  We  ail  stood 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments.  Then  Graham  lowered 
himself  down  to  it,  and  putting  a  leg  on  either  side  worked 
along  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  rope.  I  surveyed  this 
procedure  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings — certainly  not  all 
pleasurable ;  while  I  was  considering  it  and  wondering  how 
it  felt  and  if  I  could  do  it,  Graham's  quiet  voice  broke  in  upon 
my  meditations :  "I  think  you  had  better  come  now,  Miss 
Du  Faur."  He  was  sitting  apparently  quite  happy  astride  the 
ridge,  holding  the  connecting  rope  between  us  and  waiting  for 
me  to  come  on,  seemingly  not  at  all  concerned  lest  I  should 
object.  Probably  if  he  had  asked  me  if  I  could  do  it  I  should 
have  refused.  His  taking  my  courage  for  granted,  and  not 
giving  me  time  for  too  much  consideration,  saved  the  situa- 
tion. Too  proud  to  say  I  did  not  much  like  the  look  of  it,  I 
gingerly  let  myself  down,  and  proceeded  as  he  had  done.  I 
soon  worked  myself  along  to  Graham.  He  then  set  off  again 
and  reached  the  other  side,  leaving  me  perched  in  the  middle, 
a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions.  One  of  them  very  shortly  took 
the  form  of  wishing  I  possessed  a  cushion.  I  thought  by  the 
time  that  Mr.  Earle  reached  me  and  so  gave  me  length  enough 
of  rope  to  go  on,  that  I  was  in  some  slight  danger  of  being 
halved.  When  we  all  arrived  safely  at  the  other  side  we 
turned  and  looked  at  the  place,  and  I  for  one  was  filled  with 
pride  and  vainglory  ;  also  a  deep  regret  that  I  did  not  have  a 
camera,  in  order  to  possess  a  photograph  of  one  of  us  astride 
so  sensational  a  ridge. 

Miss  Du  Faur  had  the  joy  of  knowing  that  she  was 
the  first  woman  to  stand  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Malte  Brun,  which  she  had  reached  by  the  most  dif- 
ficult route.  She  tells  of  the  descent  which  followed  and 
which,  as  she  found  to  be  her  general  experience,  was 
more  tiring  and  more  trying  than  the  ascent.  She  de- 
scribes the  two  methods  of  descent,  "either  of  which  are 
harder  than  ascending  the  same  rocks  would  be" : 

You  may  climb  downwards  with  your  back  to  the  rocks  and 
consequently  facing  the  abyss  beneath  you,  and  getting  a  tol- 
erable view  of  the  difficulties  ahead  of  you,  and  a  notion 
where  to  place  your  hands  and  feet ;  or  you  may  turn  your 
face  to  the  rocks  and  your  back  to  the  abyss,  and  let  your- 
self down  gingerly  with  your  footholds  out  of  sight.  An  ex- 
ploring glance,  or  the  man  below  you  has  assured  you  that 
footholds  exist,  and  these  the  feet  have  to  seek,  feel  for,  and 
find  before  the  strain  on  upward-reaching  arms  can  be  les- 
sened. You  have  also  to  keep  your  feet  clear  of  the  rope 
below  you  and  retain  some  slack  of  the  rope  above  you  in 
one  hand ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  you  must  avoid  catching 
the  ice-axe  that  is  thrust  through  the  rope  at  your  waist,  to 
give  freedom  to  your  hands,  and  trails  out  at  awkward  angles 
in  the  most  inconvenient  places.  To  be  truthful,  I  know  no 
greater  annoyance  on  difficult  rocks  than  an  ice-axe  ;  the  point 
is  always  catching  on  something  below  you  and  jabbing  the 
blade  in  your  back,  or  if  pushed  out  sideways  it  catches  on 
the  rocks  and  threatens  to  upset  your  equilibrium,  and  un- 
doubtedly upsets  your  temper. 

Mount  Cook  was  attempted  this  year,  but  not  accom- 
plished by  the  young  woman.  She  started  out  alone 
with  Graham  and  they  were  sent  back  by  a  difficult  bit 
that  was  impossible  for  two  to  surmount  alone.  She 
writes  of  this  disappointment : 

It  was  no  use  offering  myself  as  a  step-ladder,  as  my 
modest  eight  stone  would  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  a  six-foot 
man  ;  and  my  climbing  on  Graham's  shoulders  and  trying  my 
luck  as  a  leader  he  would  not  hear  of,  the  foothold  above 
being  so  slight  that  when  I  got  there  it  was  doubtful  if  I  could 
keep  my  balance  while  giving  him  some  assistance  with  the 
rope.  If  either  of  us  lost  our  balance  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence was  a  fall  into  the  schrund.  We  were  beaten,  and  I 
knew  it;  so  I  quietly  suggested  that  he  should  come  down, 
and  after  one  more  hopeless  look  he  complied,  and  was  soon 
standing  beside  me  on  the  brink  of  the  schrund.  Neither  of 
us  had  much  to  say ;  it  was  one  of  the  bitterest  moments  I 
ever  experienced,  and  mere  words  were  useless.  We  must 
have  stood  there  half  an  hour,  knowing  it  was  useless,  yet 
hating  to  leave,  thinking  of  all  the  plans  that  we  had  made 
and  the  obstacles  we  had  overcome  to  be  landed  in  such  a 
cul-de-sac.  One  thing  did  console  me  a  trifle,  and  that  was 
the  knowledge  that  no  man  or  woman  would  climb  Mount 
Cook  by  this  route  for  another  year ;  and  by  that  time  1 
would  be  in  the  field  again.  For  the  time  being  I  was  beaten, 
but  only  until  it  was  possible   to  try  again. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror,  and  a  year's 
physical  training  in  a  gymnasium  put  Miss  Du  Faur  in 
the  best  of  trim  in  1910  for  her  great  task.  A  week 
was  spent  in  minor  climbs  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
mountains  again.  When  she  finally  started  out  for 
Mount  Cook  she  was  accompanied  by  Peter  Graham  and 
his  brother  Alex.  The  ascent  went  smoothly,  and  be- 
yond describing  the  beauties  viewed  on  the  way,  she 


has  little  of  the  eventful  to  tell ;  some  of  her  other  trips 
seem  to  have  had  greater  perils  and  required  more 
"stunts"  in  climbing.  Of  the  arrival  at  the  mountain 
top   she   writes : 

At  last  we  saw  the  dead-white  summit  gleaming  above  us, 
while  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  we  had  seen  that  day  glinted 
near  by.  We  went  for  it  with  a  will,  accomplishing  a  par- 
ticularly nasty  traverse  over  an  icy  couloir.  When  we  reached 
the  ice-cap  we  found  it  all  wind-blown  into  projecting  wave- 
lets of  ice,  under  which  the  rope  caught  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Peter  cut  steps  for  200  feet  straight  up  the  sum-* 
mit ;  then  we  turned  slightly  to  the  left,  and  reached  some 
soft  snow  up  which  we  could  kick  our  way.  We  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  top.  They  sent  me  on  alone  the  length  of 
the  rope.  I  gained  the  summit  waiting  for  them,  feeling  very 
little,  very  lonely,  and  much  inclined  to  cry.  They  caught  my 
hands  and  shook  them,  their  eyes  glowing  with  pleasure  and 
pride,  and  with  an  effort  I  swallowed  the  lump  in  my  throat 
and  laughed  instead.  Then  we  all  began  talking  at  once ;  it 
was  only  8:40  a.  m.,  and  we  had  beaten  any  previous  record 
by  two  hours,  and  I  a  mere  woman  !  I  felt  bewildered,  and 
could  not  realize  that  the  goal  I  had  dreamed  of  and  striven 
for  for  years  was  beneath  my  feet.  I  turned  to  them  with  a 
flash  and  asked  if  it  were  "really,  truly  the  summit  of  Mount 
Cook,"  whereat  they  laughed  very  much  and  bade  me  look. 
Truly  we  were  on  top  of  the  world,  our  little  island  world. 
Nothing  impeded  the  eye — east,  west,  north,  and  south  the 
country  unrolled  itself  at  our  feet ;  range  after  range  stretched 
away  to  the  foothills  in  the  northeast.  Westward  the  sea 
gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  the  waves  breaking  on  mile  after  mile 
of  silvery  sand. 

The  down-going  again  was  unpleasant  and  particu- 
larly dangerous.  Over  a  stretch  of  rotten  rock  there 
happened  what  came  near  to  being  an  accident,  of 
which  Miss  Du  Faur  writes: 

We  moved  one  at  a  time,  and  took  every  possible  care,  but 
now  and  again  some  one  would  dislodge  a  stone,  and  it  would 
clatter  down  behind,  or,  if  small,  ping  past  like  a  rifle  bullet. 
One  fairly  large  one  caught  me  in  the  middle  of  the  back ; 
fortunately  it  had  not  come  far  or  fast,  but  it  doubled  me  up 
for  the  time  being.  We  had  then  only  been  on  rotten  rock 
for  two  hours,  and  had  at  least  another  two  before  us.  I  was 
afraid  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  my  knees  were  shaky, 
and  my  bruised  back  one  dull  ache.  Half  an  hour  later,  just 
as  I  was  traversing  an  overhanging  point,  the  whole  thing 
gave  way  beneath  my  feet.  Instinctively  I  jumped  back,  and 
heard  an  exclamation  from  Peter  behind  me,  and  felt  the  jerk 
of  the  rope  as  he  tightened  it.  I  stood  with  my  face  to  a 
cliff,  and  a  foot  of  rock  to  spare,  while  the  stones  rattled  and 
fell  in  showers  down  to  the  glacier  beneath  ;  then  I  crawled 
on  to  Alex,  who  was  round  the  corner,  and  Peter  followed. 
Probably  my  face  was  white  under  its  sunburn — I  know  the 
guides'  were  ;  without  a  word  we  all  sat  down  in  a  safe  place. 
I  saw  the  Grahams  look  furtively  at  me,  and  knew  as  well  as 
if  they  had  spoken  that  they  were  wondering  how  much  I 
could  stand. 

Miss  Du  Faur  gives  accounts  of  ascents  which  she 
made  of  a  number  of  the  other  peaks,  describing  many 
dangers  and  adventures,  the  complete  traverse  of  Mount 
Cook  being  her  last  trip  and  the  one  of  which  she  is  the 
most  proud.  She  wonders  whether  the  latter  will  ever 
be  accomplished  again,  and  notes  that  only  a  combina- 
tion of  lucky  and  favorable  circumstances  permitted  its 
being  done  at  all.     She  writes: 

From  the  other  side  of  the  world  I  shall  eagerly  watch  and 
wait  in  the  years  to  come  to  see  who  will  be  the  next  party 
to  thread  their  way  over  that  long  icy  ridge,  which  may  well 
prove  a  terrifying  pathway  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly  by 
even  the  most  dauntless  mountaineer.  Graham  has  always  de- 
clared that  I  do  not  realize  what  a  great  climb  we  have  ac- 
complished, that  I  took  it  all  so  lightly  and  so  easily.  If  this 
is  so  it  is  simply  because  I  have  no  standard  with  which  to 
compare  it ;  I  know  nothing  of  mountains  except  the  New 
Zealand  Alps,  and  until  I  climb  elsewhere  how  can  I  realize 
that  successes  which  have  come  to  me  easily  are  perhaps  phe- 
nomenal? A  letter  of  congratulation  from  a  member  of  the 
English  A.  C.  the  other  day  made  me  realize  this  as  perhaps 
I  have  never  done  before.  The  writer  is  an  experienced 
climber  who  knows  pretty  well  all  the  great  mountain  ranges 
in  the  world — I  quote  his  letter  because  it  is  a  comparison 
which  my  own  so  far  limited  experience  leaves  me  unable  to 
make :  "That  ridge  on  Mount  Cook  would  be  shuddersome 
at  the  best  of  times.  I  have  walked  underneath  it  on  both 
sides,  and  looked  along  it  from  the  top,  and  I  can  confidently 
say  that  there  is  not  such  another  ridge  in  Switzerland  ;  mixed 
rocks  and  ice  perhaps,  such  as  the  Teufelsgrat  of  the  Tasch- 
horn,  and  maybe  others,  but  nowhere  that  endless  stretch  of 
knife-edge  snow  perched  far  above  everything  else  in  the 
world  as  it  must  seem.    ..." 

Miss  Du  Faur  is  ready  to  argue  strongly  in  favor 
of  mountaineering  for  women.  She  remarks  on  the 
criticism   of  "an   eminent  professor  in  biology": 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  him.  The  strain  on  a  woman 
who  is  physically  fit  is  not  so  heavy  as  he  thinks  it  is,  and  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  nervous  and  mental  tension  which 
has  to  be  endured  by  a  trained  hospital  nurse  who  tends  a 
dangerous  case  for  sixteen  hours.  I  have  tried  both,  and  I 
know  that  the  exercise,  the  invigorating  air,  and  the  healthy 
excitement  of  a  big  climb  outweigh  the  nervous  and  physical 
strain.  A  few  hours'  sleep  and  the  latter  are  forgotten,  while 
the  effects  of  the  former  are  in  evidence  in  a  sense  of  physical 
fitness  which  I  never  experienced  until  I  took  up  moun- 
taineering.   .    .    . 

My  good  old  friend  the  professor  was  once  rash  enough  to 
admit  that  for  me  mountaineering  had  been  perhaps  worth 
while.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  referred  to  my  physical 
condition,  or  the  fact  that  I  might  count  myself  in  the  front 
rank  of  mountaineers,  but  to  any  woman  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  doubtful  of  her  right  to  indulge  in  the  sport,  I 
say  neither  lightly  nor  unthinkingly,  "Do."  But  "do  it  sensi- 
bly." First  be  sure  that  you  are  sound  of  heart  and  lungs, 
and  then  work  up  from  small  beginnings  to  climbs  of  in- 
creasing difficulty,  and  you  will  gain  health,  strength,  self- 
reliance,  and  poise  which  will  be  an  advantage  to  you,  no 
matter  in   what  corner  of  life  your  lines  are  cast. 

This  adventurous  volume  is  rather  ponderous  in  ap- 
pearance, but  the  matter  it  contains  is  not  heavy  read- 
ing. It  is  well  written,  in  a  breezy  style,  and  we  are 
carried  along  in  our  interest  in  the  personality  of  the 
writer  as  revealed  between  the  lines,  as  well  ;is  in  the 
feats  of  climbing  which  she  describes.  The 
illustrated  from  photographs. 

The   Conquest    of    Mount    Cook.      I'. 
Faur.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Son-. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Man  of  Iron. 

The  adult  world  -has  outgrown  its  taste  for 
historical  novels  of  the  type  of  Miss  Muhl- 
bach's,  and  we  feel  that  time  and  talent  that 
might  have  been  put  to  better  use  have  been 
wasted  by  "Richard  Dehan"  over  the  667 
amples  pages  of  her  new  story  dealing  with 
the  period  of  the  war  of  1870.  The  title, 
"The  Man  of  Iron,"  of  course,  refers  to  Bis- 
marck, who  figures  as  a  grotesque  sort  of 
Titan,  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Rochester  for  whom  Jane  Eyre  suffered.  The 
portrayal  of  the  character  of  Bismarck  over- 
shadows in  importance  the  romance  of  the 
young  Irish  newspaper  correspondent,  de- 
frauded heir  to  great  wealth,  and  his  Julliette, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  army  officer,  in 
whose  house  the  Prussian  general  is  quartered, 
while  she  disguises  herself  as  the  ancient  wife 
of  one  Charles  Tessier,  who  had  formerly 
wooed  her — this  to  the  discomfiture  of  her 
lover.  Julliette,  whose  mother  is  a  spy  and 
a  lady  of  rather  shady  character,  and  who  has 
tried  to  sell  her  daughter  to  Bismarck,  at- 
tempts to  kill  Bismarck,  and  later,  in  another 
instance,  saves  his  life  instead.  The  love 
story  ends  happily. 

The  historical  part  of  the  narrative  has  in- 
terest for  comparison  with  the  events  of  tu- 
day.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  was  written  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  for  there  is  matter 
in  it  that  has  a  prophetic  ring. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  book  would  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  for  in  spite  of  its 
high  coloring,  much  good  writing  went  into 
its  production.  Today  we  have  not  the  leisure 
for  its  kind,  and  there  are  so  many  sources 
of  information  and  entertainment  that  require 
less   effort. 

The  Man  of  Iron.  By  Richard  Dehan.  New 
York:   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company;   $1.35   net. 


Russia  and  the  "World. 

Men  who  get  inside  the  life  of  the  people 
of  an  alien  land  and  who  have  the  literary 
gift  to  make  that  life  really  intelligible  to  us, 
are  far  more  important  agents  of  international 
harmony  than  hundreds  of  Carnegie  commis- 
sions and  tons  of  Bryanesque  peace  treaties. 
The  exaggerated  ego  of  nationalism  thrives  on 
bumptious  ignorance  concerning  the  people  of 
other  countries,  and  is  greatly  modified  when 
the  barriers  of  distrust  and  hatred  are  broken 
down  by  neutral  knowledge. 

Not  the  least  of  the  workers  in  this  field  is 
Stephen  Graham,  and  his  earlier  books — the 
products  of  his  living  among  and  trapping  with 
the  peasants — have  given  us  an  insight  into 
their  spiritual  nature  and  idealism  that  no  one 
else  has  adequately  voiced  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  have  awakened  much  contro- 
versy, for  it  is  hard  indeed  for  the  average 
American,  who  has  been  fed  up  for  years  upon 
pictures  of  Russian  life  "made  in  Germany," 
to  realize  that  despite  illiteracy  and  poverty, 
the  Russian  peasant  in  point  of  imagination, 
temperament,  spirituality,  and  idealism  is  far 
above  any  other  peasant  in  Europe.  What  this 
means  for  the  artistic  development  of  Russia 
in  the  future  is  incalculable,  but  first  of  all  it 
portends  no  Slav  peril  to  western  Europe,  but 
rather  a  Slav  promise. 

Mr.  Graham's  latest  work,  "Russia  and  the 
World."  was  written  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  outbreak  of  which  found  him 
tramping  among  the  Cossacks  in  southern  Si- 
beria, and  he  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
mobilization  and  his  journey  westward. 
Everywhere  he  saw  enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
no  expression  of  hatred  for  the  enemy,  but 
readiness  to  lay  one's  body  on  the  altar  for  the 
country's  defense. 

In  Moscow  he  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
streams  of  wounded  coming  from  the  front. 
Of  them  he  writes: 

Here,  however,  in  Moscow  it  is  different ; 
the  women,  with  sunshiny  if  tear-stained 
faces,  are  feverishly  working  for  the  thou- 
sands of  wounded  who  have  come  back  for 
their  care,  cutting  linen  and  sewing  bandages, 
collecting  money,  organizing  hospitals.  .  .  . 
The  streets  are  thronged  with  Red  Cross  sis- 
ters ;  in  every  house  women  are  thinking  what 
they  can  do  personally  for  the  wounded,  how 
many  they  can  take  to  nurse.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man wounded  participate  in  the  general  hos- 
pitality, and  you  frequently  hear  a  Russian 
woman  say  of  the  wounded  enemy  before  her, 
"Poor  one;  is  it  his  fault  that  he  is  fighting 
us  ?" 

Among  the  buildings  turned  into  hospitals 
were  the  night  refuges.  In  one  of  them  he 
inquired  what  had  happened  to  the  tramps  and 
beggars  that  used  to  sleep  there  of  nights: 

"There  are  fewer  of  them,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Since  the  sale  of  vodka  stopped  and  the  war 
began  the  old  night  population  seems  to  have 
vanished.  I  do  not  know  how  much  good  the 
war  will  ultimately  bring,  but  the  sobriety 
which  it  has  already  brought  would  justify  it." 

From   Moscow    the   author   went   to   Warsaw 

and   s  .cni    some   time   there   and   on   the  battle 

front.       1  lis    is    a    graphic    picture    of    life     in 

the    polish    capital,    when    the    Germans    were 

but     i    few    short    miles    away,    and    still    more 

i-  Ins  description  of  the  horrors  the  war 

sited   upon  unhappy  Poland. 

i     land  was  not  the  only  country  that  suf- 

red    from    the    stupidity    of    the    censor ;    in 


Russia  also  rumor  came  to  take  the  place  of 
fact,  and  Mr.  Graham  tersely  states:  "During 
the  war  many  things  have  risen  in  value  as 
the  result  of  scarcity,  and  the  chief  of  them 
is  truth." 

When  the  author  is  dealing  with  the  peas- 
ant and  his  soul  he  is  entirely  at  home,  but 
when  he  deals  with  questions  of  international 
relations  and  larger  political  problems  his 
views  are  of  less  importance  and  lack  au- 
thority. On  one  point,  however,  his  testi- 
mony is  very  valuable,  and  that  is  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  relations  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Russians.  Loyalty  and 
friendliness  have  replaced  the  old  hatred  and 
distrust.  The  Russians  now  welcome  the  idea 
of  Polish  autonomy  and  the  Poles  see  in  the 
Russians  their  friends  and  protectors. 

Mr.  Graham  throws  important  light  upon  the 
Jewish  question  in  Russia.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  palliate  the  tyrannical  treatment  of 
the  Jews  by  the  government,  but  he  does  point 
out  certain  facts  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  understanding  of  this  complex  problem. 
He  realizes  that  the  Jews  came  into  Russia 
only  as  inhabitants  of  Poland  when  Poland 
was  partitioned,  that  Jews  abroad  have  car- 
ried on  a  very  active  propaganda  against 
Russia,  and  that  there  is  a  bitter  economic 
feud  on  between  Jews  and  Poles.  But  most 
interesting  is  his  clear  analysis  that  the  Rus- 
sian prejudice  against  the  Jew  is  not  at  all 
religious,  but  has  its  roots  entirely  in  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Jewish  point  of  view  is  ma- 
terialistic and  therefore  opposed  to  Russian 
idealism. 

The  reader  who  has  been  bred  on  the  cur- 
rent falsehoods  concerning  Russia  will  find  in 
every  chapter  of  Mr.  Graham's  book  something 
to  shock  and  startle  him  out  of  his  complacent 
beliefs,  something  written  by  a  quiet,  unsen- 
sational  observer  who  secures  his  information 
at  first  hand. 

Russia  and  the  World.  By  Stephen  Graham. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company;   $2  net. 


Cosmic  Relations. 

That  the  world  has  moved  far  during  the 
last  two  decades  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  two  such  substantial  volumes  on  psychic 
research  by  an  author  and  thinker  so  de- 
servedly honored  as  Mr.  Henry  Holt.  Of  the 
ordinary  results  of  psychic  research  we  have 
had,  perhaps,  a  surfeit.  Telepathy,  materiali- 
zations, viridical  impressions,  and  hallucina- 
tions have  become  household  words.  A  vast 
and  new  domain  of  fact  has  been  suddenly 
thrown  open  to  us  and  our  investigators  have 
entered  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  pioneers. 
They  are  not,  of  course,  pioneers  at  all.  They 
have  not  made  a  single  discovery  nor  eluci- 
dated a  solitary  fact  that  is  new  and  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  pose  as  discoverers  is, 
perhaps,  not  very  creditable  to  them.  Para- 
celsus covered  every  inch  of  this  ground  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore that  the  Hindu  philosophers  had  not  only 
invaded  the  same  domain,  but  they  mapped 
and  charted  the  whole  of  it.  Science  has 
done  no  more  than  hoist  a  certain  piratical 
flag  over  territory  the  very  existence  of  which 
it  denied  until  a  few  years  ago. 

But  Mr.  Henry  Holt  has  done  something 
more  than  collect  phenomena  after  the  usual 
manner  of  psychic  researchers,  who  tell  each 
other  ghost  stories  and  imagine  themselves  to 
be  researchers.  He  has  tried,  and  with  much 
success,  to  present  us  with  a  philosophy,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  ungracious  to  suggest  that 
even  this  philosophy  is  identical  with  the  sys- 
tems of  ancient  India.  He  postulates  a  cos- 
mic consciousness  to  which  the  human  brain 
is  more  or  less  hospitable,  which  dips  into 
the  human  brain,  so  to  speak,  and  produces 
the  human  individuality  with  its  illusion  of 
separation  and  limitation.  Variations  of  indi- 
viduality— perhaps  we  may  say  human  charac- 
ters— are  due  to  variations  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  brain  becomes  hospitable  to  this 
cosmic  consciousness.  Thus — and  the  illus- 
tration is  our  own — a  savage  is  one  in  whom 
this  consciousness  burns  dimly.  An  abnormal 
accession  of  cosmic  consciousness  may  pro- 
duce the  genius.  The  ocean,  impinging  upon 
the  land,  creates  bays,  inlets,  gulfs,  and  in- 
dentations. The  cosmic  consciousness,  im- 
pinging upon  brains,  produces  human  indi- 
vidualities, normal  or  abnormal,  according  to 
the  extent  and  manner  of  the  invasion.  Crea- 
tive dreams  are  thus  explained  as  well  as 
mediumship  and  psychism. 

But  why  not  go  still  further  ?  Why  not  look 
upon  the  whole  of  material  nature  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  this  same  cosmic  con- 
sciousness to  express  itself  through  the  eter- 
nal rearrangement  of  the  atoms,  just  as  a 
piece  of  metal  may  be  successively  worked  up 
into  a  hundred  different  articles?  In  this 
way  we  should  have  a  simplification  of  all 
evolutionary  processes.  The  whole  material 
universe  would  then  become  no  more  than  the 
ever-changing  garb  of  the  cosmic  conscious- 
ness on  its  way  to  a  completely  individualized 
self-expression. 

Mr.  Holt  admits  that  his  philosophy  is  not 
capable  of  proof.  He  calls  it  modestly  a 
^uuss.  Of  course  it  is  not  capable  of  proof. 
No  philosophy  of  consciousness  is  capable  of 
proof  except  to  the  mind  that  perceives  its 
truth.  But  any  system  that  explains  the  facts, 
and   all   of  the   facts,    is   worthy   of   respectful 


attention,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  some- 
thing especially  commendable  in  Mr.  Holt's 
method.  The  usual  practice  is  to  formulate 
the  theory  and  then  to  ignore,  or  derisively  to 
deny,  all  the  facts  that  are  not  consonant  with 
it.  Mr.  Holt  has  at  least  made  a  fine  effort 
to  include  all  available  facts  and  to  build  his 
theory  upon  the  facts  rather  than  the  facts 
upon  the  theory.  And  he  does  this  with  a 
conscientious  care,  one  may  say  with  a  be- 
nignity, that  is  wholly  admirable.  His  book  is 
not  only  a  competent  piece  of  work.  It  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  presage. 

On  the  Cosmic  Relations.  By  Henry  Holt. 
In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $5    net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  announce  for  early  pub- 
lication "The  Art  and  Ethics  of  Dress,"  as 
related  to  efficiency  and  economy,  by  Evan 
Olney  Farnsworth.  Mrs.  Farnsworth  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  a  study  of  the  problem, 
and  her  purpose  in  this  volume  is  to  offer 
a  basis  for  criticism  and  to  assist  in  creating 
a  demand  for  rational  clothing,  combining 
beauty  and  good  taste  with  healthful  methods. 

A  book  which  tells  how  success  was  won 
is  Elmer  E.  Ferris's  "The  Business  Adven- 
tures of  Billy  Thomas."  In  Mr.  Ferris  is 
combined  a  rare  appreciation  of  the  psy- 
chology of  salesmanship  with  a  breezy  and 
diverting  style  of  writing.  The  result  is  that 
his  novel  is  brimful  of  adventure  and  romance 
and  fun,  all  built  up  on  a  story  embodying 
sound  business  principles.  It  is  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  arranged  with  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company  for  the  translation  into  for- 
eign languages  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson's 
"The  Cause  of  the  War."  This  will  be 
broadly  distributed  in  European  countries. 

In.  "Opera  Stories  from  Wagner"  Miss  Akin 
has  interpreted  the  four  great  motives  of 
Wagner's  matchless  Nibelung  Ring — "The 
Rhine-Gold,"  "The  Walkure,"  "Sigfried," 
"Gotterdammerung" — so  simply  and  with  so 
exquisite  a  choice  of  words  that  no  child  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  read  it  will  ever 
wholly  forget  it.  The  book,  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  illustrated  from 
drawings  by  E.  Pollak-Ottendorff. 

"Holland,  the  Birthplace  of  American 
Political,  Civic,  and  Religious  Liberty,"  is  the 
title  of  an  historical  essay  by  H.  A.  Van 
Coenen  Torchiana,  soon  to  be  published  in  an 
illustrated  volume  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  The 
author  is  consul-general  of  The  Netherlands 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  commissioner  of  the 
government  of  The  Netherlands  to  the 
Panama-Pacific   International    Exposition. 

Ferris  Greenslet,  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  has  just  returned 
from  six  weeks  in  London.  Mr.  Greenslet's 
visit  was  in  the  interests  of  his  firm,  and  he 
reports  that  he  found  business  conditions  in 
English  publishing  circles  surprisingly  nor- 
mal. 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrion,  author  of  "Angela's 
Business,"  is  in  France,  helping  with  relief 
work. 

With  the  death  of  Colonel  William  H.  Crook- 
passes  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  Lincoln's 
White  House  companions.  In  his  book, 
"Through  Five  Administrations" — those  of 
Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Garfield 
— Colonel  Crook  tells  many  intimate  details  of 
Lincoln's  last  days. 

At  last  a  really  adequate  biography  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  announced.  Since  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  to  the 
Hindu  poet,  there  has  been  widespread  inter- 
est in  his  life  and  personality.  Ernest  Rhys, 
critic  and  author,  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
work.  It  will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

George  Philip  Baker,  the  author  of  "The 
Magic  Tale  of  Harvanger  and  Yolande,"  a 
mediaeval  romance  which  a  number  of  critics 
have  praised  extraordinarily  for  its  beautiful 
gallantry,  executed  the  official  address  to  King 
George  V  on  his  coronation ;  he  has  litho- 
graphed, painted,  and  designed  ;  written  busily 
since  the  age  of  eight ;  published  his  first  book 
in  1914.     He  is  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 

Four  of  Hawthorne's  best  stories  for  the 
grades — "The  Three  Golden  Apples,"  "The 
Gorgon's  Head,"  "The  Golden  Touch,"  and 
"The  Paradise  of  Children,"  are  now  issued 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  each  in  a 
separate  volume  beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors,  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents.  These 
supplementary  readers  are  as  attractive  as  gift 
books  and  would  prove  a  delight  to  any  child. 

Among  present-day  writers  of  cowboy 
stories  the  name  of  Charles  Alden  Seltzer 
stands  high  in  popular  estimation.  His  latest 
contribution  to  this  class  of  literature  is  called 
"The  Boss  of  the  Lazy  Y,"  tp  be  issued  b> 
A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co.  immediately. 

"The  Conquering  Jew,"  by  John  Foster 
Fraser,  is  little  less  than  a  remarkable  book. 
It  has  just  been  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,   and  studies  the  Jew  as  a  na- 
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tion  without  a  country,  resident  in  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  taking  a  prominently  active 
part  in  its  economic  and  social  life,  using  its 
language,  even  adopting  its  nationality,  yet  re- 
maining withal  a  separate  and  distinct  nation  : 
English,  French,  German,  Russian,  American 
— yes,  but  always  and  finally  a  Jew,  a  marvel 
of   the   world. 

Amy  Lowell,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
American  poets,  has  caught  the  British  public 
with  her  poem,  "Bombardment."  A  copy  of 
the  poem  reprinted  in  the  London  Weekly 
Dispatch  was  headed  with  the  caption,  "How 
War   Comes   to   the    Home." 

The  limited  edition  of  John  Muir's  letters 
to  Mrs.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  under  the  title 
"Letters  to  a  Friend,"  was  entirely  sold  out 
before  the  date  of  publication. 

For  information  regarding  the  causes  of 
controversy  between  Italy  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary the  best  and  most  interesting  single  vol- 
ume to  consult  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  Prall's 
translation  of  Giovanni  Visconti  Venosta's 
"The  Memoirs  of  Youth,"  which  gives  a  per- 
sonal and  vivid  account  of  the  abuses  of  Aus- 
trian rule,  of  the  outbreaks  of  1848-50,  their 
failure  and  cruel  repression. 

The  latest  addition  to  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.'s 
Wisdom  of  the  East  Series  is  Yone  Noguchi's 
"The  Spirit  of  Japanese  Art."  This  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  author's  "The  Spirit  of 
Japanese  Poetry." 
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will  delight  you  as  no  stories 
have  in  years.  The  spirit  of 
the  East,  the  glamour  and 
mystery  of  the  Orient  fairly 
radiate  from  every  line  of 
these  wonderfully  fascinat- 
ing yarns.  They  are  breath- 
lessly thrilling,  weird,  dramatic. 
Every  fiction  lover  will  re- 
cognize in  them  the  touch 
of  a  master  story  teller. 

At  Any  Bookstore 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 
Publishers 


May  1,  1915. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Lowell  as  Critic. 

Perhaps  these  two  hundred  pages  might 
have  been  better  employed  than  in  an  effort 
to  prove  that  Lowell  was  less  a  literary  critic 
than  an  impressionist.  The  critic,  it  seems, 
must  be  a  man  of  detachment  and  self-efface- 
ment, and  with  a  fundamental  unity  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  to  be  used  as  a  yardstick 
upon  whatever  literary  workmanship  is  pre- 
sented to  it.  Lowell  had  no  such  qualifica- 
tion. He  could  not  grapple  with  principles, 
nor  interpret.  He  gave  us  no  criteria  for 
general  application,  nor  wide-reaching  prin- 
ciples of  human  significance.  He  did  indeed 
give  us  innumerable  quotable  phrases,  but 
they  are  quotable  because  of,  their  quotability, 
and  not  for  their  intrinsic  merit  as  criticism. 
Lowell  himself  is  always  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  of  the  landscape.  He  is  always  the 
colored  window  through  which  the  sunlight 
streams. 

Probably  all  this  is  true  enough,  and  of 
other  writers  than  Lowell,  since  detachment 
is  not  an  American  characteristic,  nor  indeed 
a  modern  characteristic  at  all.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, Lowell  could  not  have  been  a  critic  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word  and  remained  in- 
teresting-. But  we  may  still  ask  if  Lowell  was 
so  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  critic 
as  to  need  such  heavy  artillery  to  dislodge 
him  ? 

James  Russell  Lowell  as  a  Critic  By  Joseph 
J.  Reilly.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25   net. 

Bamboo. 
These  eight  little  sketches  of  Chinese  life 
are  the  work  of  an  American  born  in  China, 
and  therefore  reflecting  what  may  almost  be 
called  a  secondary  or  subsidiary  patriotism. 
As  he  says  himself,  "if  any  one  supposes  that 
a  person  can  spend  his  childhood  in  the  Orient 
and  afterward  live  wholly  as  if  that  childhood 
had  been  different  the  following  tales  will  per- 
haps set  him  right."  Certainly  they  are  ex- 
cellently told  and  they  have  a  certain  psycho- 
logical interest  that  gives  them  a  value  all 
their  own. 

Bamboo:  Tales  of  the  Orient-Born.  By  Lyon 
Sharman.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  "Shattuck's  Parliamentary  An- 
swers," by  Hariette  R.  Shattuck  (60  cents 
net).  The  answers  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged for  all  questions  likely  to  arise  in 
women's  organizations,  and  they  seem  to  be 
practical  and  inclusive. 

Captain  Allan  Grant  has  taken  quick  advan- 
tage of  the  war  to  write  another  capital  story 
for  boys,  with  the  great  struggle  for  his  topic. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Defense  of  Paris,"  and  it 
is  not  only  as  accurate  as  the  existing  record 
will  permit,  but  it  is  also  full  of  all  the  inci- 
dents in  which  boys  delight.  It  is  published 
by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company  and  the 
price  is  60  cents  net. 

Richard  G.  Badger  (the  Gorham  Press), 
Boston,  has  published  a  little  volume  of  "Se- 
lections from  Catullus,"  translated  by  Mary 
Stewart,  dean  of  women  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  The  author  gives  us  her  idea  of  a 
"good  translation"  in  the  introduction,  and 
whatever  value  this  may  have  as  a  theory,  a 
glance  at  the  verses  themselves  shows  them 
to  be  not  only  verses,  but  also  poems,  with 
all  the  fresh  charm  of  originals.  We  wish 
that  there  were  more  of  them. 

Books  about  the  great  war  come  apace. 
Here  we  have  a  story  for  boys  by  an  author 
who  has  been  a  war  correspondent,  soldier, 
and  reporter,  certainly  a  happy  combination. 
"A  Cadet  of  Belgium,"  by  Captain  Allan  Grant 
(George  H.  Doran  Company ;  60  cents  net), 
describes  the  adventures  of  an  American  boy 
who  can  hardly  be  described  as  neutral,  but 
then  what  boy  ever  was,  or  could  be,  neutral 
in  a  war?  It  is  a  capital  yarn,  and  we  under- 
stand that  there  are  others  of  a  like  kind  upon 
the  stocks. 

Jeannette  Marks  has  given  us  a  really  won- 
derful little  book  for  children.      It  is  entitled 
"Early    English    Hero    Tales,"    and    it    relates 
something   of   the   lives   of    Beowulf,    Taliesin, 
Cuchulain,   Queen   Meeve,    Ccedmon,    St.   Cuth- 
bert,  Havelock,  and  others,  stories  rich  in  im- 
aginative lore  and  of  the  wisdom  that  never 
'    dies.     It   is   a   welcome   relief   from   the   fluffy 
drivel  of  the  juvenile  book  shelf,  and  we  may 
'     hope  that  many  lucky  children  will  possess  it. 
It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.     Price, 
50  cents  net. 
The  nature  of  "The  Belgians  at  Home."  by 
1     Give    Holland,    imported    by    the    Macmillan 
Company  (40  cents  net),  is  best  explained  by 
the  preface,  which  says:     "This  is  an  abridg- 
,    ment  of  a  large  work  with  the  same  title  still 
in    print,    illustrated    in    color    and    by    photo- 
graphs, published  in  191 1.     For  the  purposes  of 
<     our    Shilling    Library   the   book    has   been    re- 
|     duced  in   length.      No   attempt  has  been  made 
!    to  indicate  the  wanton   destruction   and   dese- 
;    cration  of  which  so  many  towns  and  villages 
have  been  the  victims  during  the  war.     That 
is  a   melancholy   task  to   be  undertaken   later. 


The  book  as  it  stands  is  a  record  of  the 
beauty,  interest,  and  charm  of  Belgium  before 
the  Germans  invaded  it. 

"The  Boy  Scouts  of  Black  Eagle  Patrol," 
by  Leslie  W.  Quirk  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1 
net),  the  first  volume  in  Mr.  Quirk's  Boy 
Scout  Series,  is  the  story  of  the  eight  boys  of 
the  Black  Eagle  Patrol,  with  a  ninth  "out- 
side" boy  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  to- 
gether with  a  girl,  the  scout  master,  a  bur- 
glar, and  several  inevitable  grown-ups.  It  is  a 
spirited  account  of  how  the  patrol  caught  the 
unknown  hero  in  a  horse-blanket  while  "fish- 
ing" for  quite  another  youngster,  reluctantly 
accepted  the  "scared  rabbit"  as  a  tenderfoot, 
nicknamed  him  "Bunny,"  and  said  uncompli- 
mentary things  about  him  until — well,  until 
they   discovered   he  was   little  in   stature  only. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Earth  Is  Enough. 
We   men   of   Earth   have  here  the  stuff 
O  f    Paradise — we    have   enough ! 
We   need    no   other  stones  to    build 
The    stairs    into    the    Unfulfilled — 
No    other    ivory    for    the    doors — 
No    other   marble    for    the    floors — 
No    other   cedar    for   the   beam 
And    dome    of    man's    immortal    dream. 

Here  on  the  paths  of  every-day — 
Here  on   the   common    human  way 
Is  all  the  stuff  the  gods   would  take 
To  build   a  Heaven,  to  mold  and  make 
New   Edens.      Ours   the  stuff  sublime 
To    build    Eternity    in    time ! 


The  Chant  of  the  Vultures. 

We  are  circling,  glad  of  the  battle:  we  joy  in  the 
smell   of  the    smoke. 

Fight  on  in  the  hell  of  the  trenches :  we  publish 
your   names   with    a    croak! 

Ye  will  He  in  dim  heaps  when  the  sunset  blows 
cold   on    the    reddening   sand ; 

Yet  fight,  for  the  dead  will  have  wages — a  death- 
clutch   of  dust    in   the    hand. 

Ye  have  given  us  banquet,  O  kings,  and  still  do 
we  clamor  for  more: 

Vast,  vast  is  our  hunger,  as  vast  as  the  sea- 
hunger   gnawing   the    shore. 


O  kings,  ye  have  catered  to  vultures — have  chosen 

to   feed   us,    forsooth, 
The  joy   of  the  world   and   her  glory,   the   hope  of 

the   world   and    her    youth. 
O    kings,    ye    are    diligent    lackeys:    we    laurel    your 

names   with    our   praise, 
For    ye    are   the    staff    of    our   comfort,    for   ye   are 

the  strength  of  our  days. 
Then   spur  on   the   host  in  the  trenches  to   give  up 

the    sky    at    a    stroke : 
We   tell    all    the    winds    of   their    glory — we    publish 

their    fame  with    a   croak! 


The  Gray  Norns. 
What    do    you    bring    in    your    sacks,    Gray    Girls? 

"Sea-sand    and    sorrow." 
What    is    that    mist   that    behind    you    whirls? 

"The    souls    of    tomorrow." 

What    are    those    shapes    on    the    windy    coasts? 

"The   dead    souls   going." 
But  what  are  the  loads  on  the  backs  of  the  ghosts: 

"The    seed    of    their    sowing." 


At  Friends  with  Life. 
Give  me   green    rafters   and   the   quiet  hills 
Where  peace  will   mix  a  philter    for  my  ills — 
Rafters    of    cedar    and    of    sycamore, 
Where    I    can  stretch   out  on   the    fragrant  floor, 
And    see    them    peer — the    softly    stepping    shapes — 
By  the  still  pool   where  hang  the  tart  wild  grapes. 

There  on  the  hills  of  summer  let   me  lie 
On  the  cool  grass  in  friendship  with  the  sky. 
Let  me  lie  there  in  love  with   earth  and  sun, 
And    wonder   up   at  the   light-foot   winds  that    run, 
Stirring   the    delicate    edges    of    the   trees, 
And   shaking  down  a  music  of  the  seas. 

Bring     some     old     book — "The     Romauct     of     the 

Rose," 
A     song     through     which     the     wind     of     morning 

blows. 
Let  me  stretch  out  at   friends  with  life  at  last, 
Forgetting    all    the    clamors   of   the   past — 
The  broken  dream,  the  flying  word  unjust. 
The    failure,   and  the   friendship  gone  to  dust. 


Wind  On  the  Rye. 
There    is    green    on    the    hill,    there    is    gold    on    the 

river. 
And   the  wind  on  the  rye  sets   my   spirit   a-quiver. 
There's  a  thrill  in  the  sod 
At  the  touch  of  the  God, 
And    a    song    in    my    heart    for    the    gift    and    the 
Giver. 

Now  the  grief  that  for  days  to  my  heart  has  been 

clinging 
Is    gone    down     the    wind    on    the    wings    of    the 
singing. 

The  old   sorrows  die 
In  the  dance  of  the  rye, 
And  the  joy  of  the  world  in  my  spirit  is  springing! 


Rest  In  Flight. 
The    flying   arrow,    knowing   its   path    is   made, 

Goes   singing  softly   at   the  bow's  behest, 
Taking    its    destined    journey    unafraid — 

In   every  moment  of  the   flight  at   rest. 

So  speed,    O   soul,   to    your  divine   abode: 

Go   singing  through    the   shadow    and   the   light- 
Go    bravely    on    your    high-appointed    road. 

At    rest   in    every    moment    of   your    flight. 
—From     "The    Shoes    of    Happiness,"    by    Edwin 
Markham.      Published     by     Doublcday,     Page 
&   Co. 


North     of     Boston.       By     Robert     Frost.       New 
York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    House    of    the    Dear.      By    Fyodor    Dos- 

toevsky.      New    York:    The    Macmillan     Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A  novel  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Con- 
stance Garnett. 

Eight  O'Clock  and  Other  Studies.  By  St. 
John  G.  Ervine.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1    net. 

A  book  of  short  sketches. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Black  Eagle  Patrol.  By 
Leslie  W.  Quirk.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1   net. 

A  book  of  adventures  for  boys. 

The  Eagle  of  the  Empire.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.35    net. 

A  story  of   Waterloo. 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert.  By  Ada  Woodruff 
Anderson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Shattuck's  Parliamentary  Answers.  By  Har- 
riette  R.  Shattuck.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard    Company;    60   cents  net. 

Alphabetically  arranged  for  all  questions  likely 
to   arise    in   women's   organizations. 

A  Sheaf  of  Roses.  By  Elizabeth  Gordon.  Chi- 
cago:   Rand,    McNally  &  Co.;    $1    net. 

Verses  with  illustrations  by  Frederick  W.  Mar- 
tin. 

A    Girl    of    the    Blue    Ridge.      By    Payne    Er- 
skine.      Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;   $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Conquest  of  Mount  Cook  and  Other 
Climbs.  By  Freda  Du  Faur.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's     Sons. 

An  account  of  four  seasons'  mountaineering  on 
the    Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand. 

Psychology  and  Parenthood.  By  II.  Adding- 
ton  Bruce.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

The  importance  of  parental  responsibility  and 
parental   opportunity. 

Robert  Fulton.  By  Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents  net. 

A  biography  written  with  the  child  reader's 
point  of  view  in  mind. 

The  Business  Adventures  of  Billy  Thomas, 
By  Elmer  E.  Ferris.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

The  Social  Problem.  By  Charles  A.  Ellwood, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

An  application  of  sociological  thinking  to  prac- 
tical  problems. 

The  Belgians  at  Home.  By  Clive  Holland. 
London:    Methucn    &    Co.,    Ltd. ;    40   cents  net. 

An  abridgment  of  a  book  with  the  same  title, 
published  in  1911,  of  Belgium  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Germans. 

A  Boy's  Will.      By    Robert   Frost.      New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   75  cents  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Societal  Evolution.  By  Albert  Galloway  Kel- 
ler. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

A  study  of  the  evolutionary  basis  of  the  science 
of    society. 

Germany's  Isolation.  By  Paul  Rohrbach.  Chi- 
cago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &    Co.;    75    cents   net. 

An  exposition  of  the  economic  causes  of  the  war. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Paul  H.  Phillip- 
son,   Ph.   D. 

Breath  of  the  Jungle.  By  James  Francis 
Dwyer.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Boss  of  the  Lazy  Y.  By  Charles  Alden 
Seltzer.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.30 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Shoes  of  Happiness  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Edwin  Markham.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 

A    book   of   verses. 

Arms  and  the  Race.     By  R.  M.  Johnston.     New 
York:   The   Century   Company;   $1    net. 
The   foundations  of  army    reform. 

Favorite  Fairy  Tales  Retold.  By  Julia  Dar- 
row  Cowles,  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  75 
cents   net. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  children's  classics  espe- 
cially adapted   for  story-telling. 

The  House  of  the  Misty  Star.  By  Frances 
Little.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

Plays  for  School  Children.  Edited  by  Anna 
M.  Lutkenhaus.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

Short  plays  in   verse  and    in   prose. 

South  of  Panama.  By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $2.40   net. 

Illustrated    with   many    photographs. 

The  Song.  By  George  P.  Upton.  Chicago:  A. 
C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

The  story,  the  psychology,  and  the  mission  of 
the   song. 

Tin-  MONROE  Doctrine:  National  or  Interna- 
tonal?  By  William  I.  Hull,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
G.    I'.    Putnam's  Sons;   7S  cents  net. 

The   problem  and    its  solution. 

Modern  Essavs.  Selected  and  edited  by  John 
Milton  Berdan,  Ph.  D.,  John  Richie  Schultz,  M. 
A.,  and  Iiewette  Elwell  Joyce,  B.  A.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25    net. 

Including    essays    by    James     McNeill     Whistler, 


Gilbert    K.     Chesterton,    Arnold    Bennett,    Andrew 
Lang,   and  many  others. 

The  Sleepy-Time  Story  Book.  By  Ruth  O. 
Dyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company; 
$1.10   net. 

Short    stories    for   little   children. 

The  Red  House  Children's  Year.  By  Amanda 
M.  Douglas.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1    net. 

A    story    for    children. 

Arnold's  Little  Brother.  By  Edna  A.  Brown. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.20 
net. 

A  book    for  boys  and   girls. 

The  Heart  of  Uncle  Terry.  By  Charles  Clark 
Munii.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Belgium.  By  Robert 
Jonckhecre.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;    75    cents    net. 

An  account  of  home  life  by  a  Belgian  refugee. 

Dainties  for  Home  Parties.  By  Florence  Wil- 
liams. New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

A  cook  book  for  dance-suppers,  bridge-parties, 
and   other    entertainments. 

Bred     of     the     Desert.       By     Marcus     Hortou. 
New    York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.30    net. 
A  novel. 

On    Sunset    Highways.      By    Thomas    D.     Mur- 
phy.     Boston:   The   Page   Company;    $3    net. 
A  book  of  motor  rambles  in   California. 

The  Spell  of  Southern  Shores.  By  Caroline 
Atwater  Mason.  Boston :  The  Page  Company ; 
$2.50    net. 

From  sea  to  sea  in  Italy. 

Bram    of   the    Five    Corners.      By    Arnold    Mul- 
der.     Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Pollyanna  Grows   Up.      By    Eleanor   II.    Porter. 
Boston:    The   Page   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

The   Keeper  of  the  Door.      By  Ethel    M.    Deli. 
New  York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Mysticism  of  Music.  By  R.  Hebcr  New- 
ton,  D.   D.      New   York:    G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

Music  considered  from  its  intellectual,  scientific, 
and    emotional    bases. 

The  Conquering  Jew.  By  John  Foster  Fraser. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

A  study  of  the  position  of  the  Jew  in  every 
quarter   of   the   globe. 

All  for  His   Country.      By  J.  U.   Giesy.      New 
York:  The  Macaulay  Company. 
A  novel. 


From  studying  shorthand  in  a  box-car  while 
a  "tramp  printer''  to  writing  a  novel  is  a 
climb.  Frank  Blighton,  who  is  the  co-author 
with  Charles  Agnew  McLean  of  "Here's  to 
the  Day!"  the  first  work  of  fiction  with  the 
great  European  war  for  a  background,  made 
it,  however.  In  those  days  Blighton  had  some 
odd  experiences.  Once,  crossing  Iowa  in  a 
side-door  Pullman,  his  coach  was  invaded  by 
five  "yeggs."  At  the  first  big  town  the  mar- 
shal and  a  posse  was  waiting.  All  were  taken 
into  custody.  Blighton  had  to  show  the  court 
he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be  by  reporting  the 
hearing  in  shorthand  and  then  "reading  back" 

his  notes. 

-<•> 

A  Yiddish  translation  of  portions  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  just-published  book,  "When  a 
Man  Comes  to  Himself,"  is  to  appear  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  printed  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

«♦» 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  new  novel,  "K," 
which  will  be  published  in  August  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  to  appear  in 
England  as  a  serial  in  the  Conthill  Magazine. 


THE  SIX 
BEST  SELLERS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FOR  APRIL 

,|,  ,t,  ,|,  ,|, 

To  fill  a  want  which  it  has  felt  as  long 
existing  here,  the  Argonaut  will  announce 
herein,  for  the  benefit  of  book  lovers,  the 
six  books  most  in  demand  in  the  city 
each  month. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  LIST 

1.    Palaces    and    Courts  oi    the    Exi  option— 

Juliet  James. 
■2.    Buffglesof  Red  Cup— II.  L.Wilson. 
::.    Pollyanna  Grows  Up— Eleanor  II.  Porter. 

4.  The  Pastor's  Wile— By  the  author  of  "Eliz- 

abeth and  Her  German  Garden 

5.  Abroad  at  IIouu — Julian  Street. 

6.  The  End  <>i  the  Trail— E.  Alexander  Powell. 


ROBERTSON'S  LIST 

Rngglesof  Red  Gap— H.L  Wilson. 
The  Turmoil— Booth  Tarkingmn. 
The  Harbor— Ernest  Poole. 
The  Pastor's  Wife— By  the  author  of 

abetfa  and  Her  German  Garden." 
Angela's  Business— Henry  Sydn 
Pol l. v:m nu  i ; rows  Up— Eleanor  I1 
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THE  BARRERE  ENSEMBLE. 


This  unique  organization  of  players  of  wind 
instruments  made  its  first  appearance  in  San 
Francisco  last  Sunday  before  an  audience 
that  testified,  in  advance,  the  keenest  ex- 
pectancy, and,  at  the  completion  of  each 
number,  great,  but  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion. Enthusiasm,  in  fact,  was  the  dominant 
mood  of  the  audience,  which  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  instrumentalists  from 
among  both  our  local  and  visiting  population 
of  musicians.  The  audience,  however,  .con- 
tained so  many  other  music  lovers  that  it  was 
unexpectedly  and  gratifyingly  large.  This  fact, 
plus  the  enthusiasm,  must*  have  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Will  Greenbaum,  our  local 
impresario,  who,  in  this  far-off  extreme  of 
musical  circuits,  takes  chances  so  pluckily 
that  the  rewards,  when  they  do  come,  must 
be  proportionately  welcome. 

The  decided  novelty  of  such  an  ensemble 
received  rapturous  endorsement  from  the  au- 
dience, which  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  ample  tonal  background  furnished 
by  the  two  brass  pieces  and  the  bassoons. 
M.  Barrere's  flute  and  the  two  oboes  were 
the  delicate  soul  of  pure  sentiment,  and  the 
two  clarinets  were  as  the  high  lights  in  a 
color  composition.  The  music,  of  course,  had 
a  totally  different  ensemble  tone,  but  it  was 
surprising  how  full  and  satisfying  it  was — 
considering  the   absent   elements. 

In  the  Saute  Gauloise,  a  magnificent  Gouvy 
composition,  which  might  be  said  to  be  the 
climactic  number  of  the  programme,  there 
was,  in  the  Ronde  de  Nuit,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, an  approximation  to  an  organ  effect  in 
the  beautiful  harmonies.  The  dominant  tone, 
however,  had  the  beautiful,  reedy  sweetness 
into  which  Pagan  lovers  of  past  ages  breathed 
their  amorous  sentiments.  Yet,  when  M.  Bar- 
rere  gave  his  first  solo,  this  leading  flutist  of 
the  world  breathed  all  of  tenderness,  of  hu- 
man sentiment,  into  its  exquisitely  shaded 
notes.  M.  Barrere  is  tall,  dark,  and  bearded 
like  a  bard.  He  looks  more  like  a  bedside 
physician  than  a  musician,  but  his  hands,  the 
slender,  refined  hands  of  an  artist  both  by  in- 
stinct and  training,  tell  the  story.  One 
watches  their  delicately  accurate  movements 
with  fascination,  even  if  they  are  only  giving 
the  time-beat.  M.  Barrere  is  a  modest  leader, 
unobtrusive  on  the  public  side,  but  of  an  ever 
vigilant  and  pervasive  presence  to  his  players, 
who  feel  the  beat,  even  while  he  is  himself 
lovingly  wooing  ethereally  sweet  strains  from 
that  slender  but  magic  cylinder  of  such  won- 
derful possibilities. 

Following  the  delicate,  dying  plaintiveness 
of  his  first  number  came  as  a  contrast  an  ex- 
quisite composition,  a  thing  of  airy,  elfin 
gayety.  It  was  not  at  all  suggestive  of  bird 
notes,  and  yet,  as  he  played,  one  almost  fell 
the  strains  as  wind-blown  through  forest  aisles, 
so  animated  it  was  with  the  soul  of  woodland 
gayety.  And,  with  all  this  essence  of  haunt- 
ing, human  sweetness  and  tenderness  that  he 
breathes  into  his  flute-notes,  there  is  such 
technical  perfection  to  his  methods  that,  while 
the  listener  can  not  bear  to  close  his  less 
emotional  perceptions  to  that  side  of  the 
music,  and,  while  his  ear  dwells  with  delight 
on  the  delicate  ripple  of  those  perfect  trills, 
his  eye  watches  with  fascination  the  beauti- 
fully balanced  movements  of  the  fingers  that 
guide  them. 

There  were  seven  numbers  to  Sunday's  pro- 
gramme, several  of  them  containing  three  or 
four  movements,  and  so  well  balanced  is  the 
organization  that  it  needed  not  M.  Barrere's 
presence  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dience. 

A  number  of  somewhat  popular  flavor  was 
George  Chadwick's  "Frogs,"  a  pleasing  and 
slightly  humorous  composition.  There  was, 
however,  no  lack  of  good  taste  in  the  piece, 
which  was  infinitely  more  interesting  than  the 
"Scherzino." 

But  the  listeners  in  the  audience  were  not 
looking  for  popular  music,  as  they  showed 
during  the  oboe-clarinet-bassoon  performance 
of  PfeifTer's  "Musette"  and  De  Wailly's  "Au- 
bade."  The  latter,  played  as  a  trio  with  flute, 
oboe  and  clarinet,  was  a  singularly  beautiful 
aspiration,  in  which  the  flute  notes  seemed  to 
brei  the  the  veiled  expectancy  and  the  oboe 
thf  more  poignant  emotions  of  the  lover  in 
"Song  of   Love   at    Dawn." 

irt's  "Serenade  in  E  Flat,"  a  canon  and 

lierzando  by  Lefebre,  and  a  "Rondino"'  by 
".eelhoven   completed   the  programme,   the  lat- 


ter, played  with  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  and  with  two  horns  rendering  the 
melancholy  sweetness  of  the  solo  passages, 
being,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  strings,  fully 
characterized  by  that  nobility  of  theme  and 
exaltation  of  sentiment  which  we  associate 
with  Beethoven  compositions.  And,  indeed, 
in  this  fact  lies  M.  Barrere's  triumph.  His 
first  concert  here  proves  the  truth  of  his  con- 
tention that  with  wind  instruments  only  he 
can  supply  the  soul  of  an  orchestra,  and  with 
his  eight  players,  and  himself  playing  the 
flute,  was  heard  an  unexpected  and,  under 
such  novel  conditions,  an  unexampled  variety 
of  tonal  beauty. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 

Vaudeville  is  a  thing  of  such  infinite  va- 
riety that  the  jack-of-all-trades  can  nowadays 
make  a  specialty  of  his  once  too-scattered  tal- 
ents. By  proving  that  he  has  versatility  he 
can  win  the  admiration  of  the  man  in  front, 
who  is  ready  for  any  novelty  on  the  stage, 
provided  it  is  well  done. 

Thus  Mr.  Sylvester  Schaffer,  in  a  perform- 
ance composed  of  ten  headline  acts,  demon- 
strates that  he  is  versatile  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary. He  does  so  many  things  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  the  programme  in  order 
to  remember  them  all,  and  each  and  every  one 
is  well  done.  In  the  matter  of  proportion 
the  larger  part  of  Mr.  Schaffer's  time  was 
given  over  to  coin  and  card  manipulation  and 
Japanese  juggling,  but  this  active-minded  and 
active-bodied  young  man  has  such  a  strong 
sense  of  the  pictorial  that  he  creates  novelty 
by  varieties  of  picturesque  setting.  He  gives 
a  mediaeval  flavor  to  his  equestrienne  tricks 
with  a  castellated  doorway,  while  the  cos- 
tumes of  his  assistants  and  the  trappings  of 
the  horses  all  are  suggestive  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  hunting  scene  the  music — he  has 
his  own  leader — moulded  the  mood.  There 
was  a  hunting  costume  on  the  chief  performer, 
a  hunting  dog,  and  two  placidly  grazing  live 
fawns,  with  other  suggestions  of  the  like  in 
the  scene  which  demonstrated  Mr.  Schaffer's 
fine  marksmanship.  In  a  juggling  act  called 
"Ye  olden  time"  the  performer,  with  a  stage 
picture  and  costume  suggestive  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  blends  his  juggling  performances 
with  the  mannered  courtesies  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  calling  on  a  flowered  and 
courtseying  dame  of  fashion. 

In  the  "Olympic  Sports"  Mr.  Schaffer  makes 
his  appearance  as  a  Roman  youth  driving  his 
own  chariot,  which  is  drawn  by  two  of  the 
three  fine  steeds  he  has  to  assist  him  in  his 
stage  demonstrations.  This  serves  merely  as 
a  pictureque  introduction  to  several  feats  of 
strength,  the  climax  to  which  is  the  lifting 
up  of  the  chariot,  which,  as  a  chariot,  is  not 
of  great  size,  but  as  an  object  to  be  held 
steadily  aloft  by  one  slender,  however  power- 
ful a  youth,  loomed  uncomfortably,  even  dis- 
tressingly large  and  heavy.  I  must  say  I  do 
not  admire  or  appreciate  any  feat  of  strength 
which  seems  to  impugn  the  common  sense  of 
the  performer. 

Mr.  Schaffer  is  young,  good-looking,  the 
soul  of  energy,  activity,  and,  in  his  line  of 
business,  of  ambition.  He  loves  life  and  the 
doing  of  things.  It  sticks  out  all  over  him. 
(So  do  not  his  wonderful  muscles,  by  the 
way,  which  maintain  a  very  decent  comeli- 
ness of  shape.)  I  wonder  that  a  young  man 
who  so  loves  to  do  spectacular  things  with 
that  fine,  supple,  steely,  slender,  active  body 
of  his  would  run  a  single  risk  to  overtax  the 
capacity  of  his  organs.  However,  that's  all  a 
part,  of  the  business,  I  suppose.  But  what  be- 
comes of  these  Sandows,  I  wonder,  after  a 
few  years   of  this  sort  of  thing? 

Another  feat  of  this  tireless  youth  is  to 
rapidly  paint  a  picture  in  sight  of  the  au- 
dience. The  artist  hastily  washed  in  a  golden 
background  of  sunset  light,  with  a  core  of 
flame-color,  drew  a  dark  smudge  of  earth- 
contrasting  distance,  shot  in  tree-trunks  and 
their  shadows,  attached  branches  which  looked 
as  if  they  grew  there,  and  finally,  as  a  human 
touch,  outlined  on  the  snowy  surface  of  the 
country — plainly  European — that  he  was  de- 
picting a  trio  of  sabot-shod  peasants,  their 
backs  loaded  with  burdens.  The  picture 
looked  Dutch,  because  the  peasants  did,  and, 
unless  it  is  a  feat  of  daily  occurrence  and  all 
done  by  rule  and  line,  is  a  very  creditable 
effort.  At  any  rate  it  was  interesting  to  see 
it  grow. 

Work  with  trained  dogs  formed  another  de- 
partment of  Mr.  Schaffer's  numerous  versa- 
tilities, the  terriers,  while  meek  and  submis- 
sive, seeming  more  willing  and  less  dejected 
than  the  usual  specimens  of  performing  dogs. 
He  uses  them  as  unresisting  objects  of  Jap- 
anese foot-juggling,  the  little  creatures  making 
meal-sacks  of  themselves  and  entrusting  their 
relaxed  bodies  with  perfect  confidence  to  his 
pedal  attentions.  The  youth,  by  the  way,  with 
his  numerous  trophies  of  past  feats,  with  his 
gracefully  unerring  motions  and  his  delight  in 
the  skilled  and  perfectly  guided  activities  of 
his  young,  strong  body,  is  the  kind  to  inspire 
confidence  (save  in  that  one  respect  already 
mentioned).  He  is  as  active  as  a  squirrel,  as 
quick  as  the  flirt  of  a  bird's  tail,  and  almost 
as  unerring  in  his  calculations   as  an  adding 


machine.  Altogether  he  made  an  excellem 
headliner. 

Other  new  turns  of  the  week — I  happened 
not  to  see  Clara  Inge — are  Harry  Cooper  and 
Charles  Henderson  in  a  popular  bit  of  comic 
Hebrew  character  work,  called  "The  Mail 
Carrier."  Mr.  Cooper  made  good  in  both  his 
monologue  and  his  dialogue,  and  pleased  the 
audience  with  a  song  or  two,  as  he  contrives 
a  successfully  sentimental  strain  to  his  light 
tenor. 

Emma  Carus,  having  almost  undisputed 
ground  as  the  feminine  element  in  the  pro- 
gramme, might  have  made  a  big  hit  if  she 
had  something  of  the  Trixie  Friganza  tem- 
perament, at  which,  by  the  way,  she  aims. 
She  has  several  useful  possessions  :  a  natural, 
May  Irwin  tint  of  skin,  hair  that  grows  there, 
and  an  enormous  voice  of  the  bassoon  tone  ; 
quite  an  asset  for  the  roly-poly  singer,  who 
only  needs  more  instinctive  rather  than  ac- 
quired humor  in  order  to  capture  audiences. 
Miss  Carus  is  prodigal  of  smiles  and  winks, 
and  has  a  challenging  method  with  the  au- 
dience, with  whom  she  is  irreverent  concern- 
ing the  reception  of  her  jokes.  In  fact  her 
great  card  is  to  tear  away  the  conventions 
that  habitually  prevail  between  a  performer 
and  his  audience,  so  that,  when  she  completes 
a  song  or  a  monologue,  and  passes  a  comment 
upon  the  manner  of  its  reception  by  the  au- 
dience, the  last  shred  of  constraint  is  suc- 
cessfully dissipated.  With  this  old-shoe  atti- 
tude, with  her  big-voiced  songs,  and  a  lot  of 
hearty  swagger,  and  broadly  dashed  in  Irish- 
isms during  her  rendition  of  "Tip  Top  Tip- 
perary  Mary,"  and  also  with  a  white- 
bloomered  dance  aided  by  a  male  assistant, 
Miss  Carus  approximated,  if  she  could  not 
quite   achieve,   a   hit. 

The  hit  of  the  programme,  in  fact,  still  re- 
mains with  the  Morton  and  Moore  pair,  who 
are  now  rounding  out  their  third  week.  Their 
act  is  carefully  studied  farcical  irrelevance, 
and  there  is  any  amount  of  hard  work  in  it, 
in  spite  of  its  elaborately  casual  air.  They 
sing,  they  dance,  they  monologuize,  they  acro- 
batize,  they  mimic,  and  when  the  act  is  com- 
pleted their  black  and  white  elegance  is  con- 
siderably marred  by  dust  and  perspiration. 
The  marked  success  of  their  act  is  a  curious 
indication  of  how  strong  is  the  attachment 
of  vaudeville  audiences  to  the  slap-stick  type 
of  humor.  But  yet  these  young  men  have  not 
contented  themselves  with  the  casual,  but 
have  thought  out  innumerable  surprises,  and 
suddennesses,  and  unexpectednesses,  and,  fur- 
thermore, in  their  two  female  assistants,  have 
with  them  two  competent  young  women  wrho 
do  their  small  parts  extremely  well. 

However,  I  again  give  the  palm — of  my  own 
individual  preference  that  is — to  Alan  Brooks, 
who  is  quite  as  enjoyable — as  the  audience,  by 
the  way,  found  Messrs.  Morton  and  Moore — 
a  second  time  as  the  first. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


In  spite  of  its  banner  bill  of  last  week  the 
attractions  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  are  again 
above  par.  Jimmy  Britt's  name  is  a  drawing 
card,  but.  although  Jimmy  is  a  likable  child, 
in  the  matter  of  entertainingness  Willy  Zim- 
mermann  is  far  above  him.  Mr.  Zimmer- 
mann's  specialty  is  impersonations  of  world 
celebrities.      (Haven't  we,  some  time  or  other, 


seen  him  at  the  Orpheum  ?)  He  gives  us, 
first,  a  portrait  of  Sousa,  the  handsome  March 
King,  a  little  grizzled  by  time,  but  still  spruce 
and  jaunty  and  with  his  characteristic  move- 
ments of  the  hand  in  evidence.  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  is  also  taken  off  in  a  humorous  vein. 
The  "impresario,  composer,  orchestra  leader, 
editor,  photo-play  producer,  and  cigar-maker" 
makes  a  leisurely  entrance,  carries  on  a  few 
entertaining  incidental  conversations,  has  a 
controversy  with  a  stage  hand,  another  with 
a  member  of  the  orchestra,  to  various  mem- 
bers of  whom  he  addresses  rallying  reproofs, 
and  suddenly  dashes  with  a  casual  air  into 
the  business  of  leading  the  orchestra.  But 
Mr.  Zimmermann,  heretofore,  was  only  in- 
dulging in  preliminaries.  He  next  gave  a  se- 
ries of  interesting  portraits  of  living  rulers, 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  each  some  ex- 
tremely well-selected  words  in  accord  with 
their  military  actions  or  purposes.  The  most 
striking,  I  should  say,  was  that  of  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  who  spoke  impressively  of 
being  forced  "to  draw  the  sword  and  raise 
the  standard  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
murdered  kinsman."  His  Peter  of  Serbia — 
still  a  rather  remote  figure  to  us  in  America — 
was  very  reminiscent  of  the  numerous  pic- 
tures we  have  seen  since  the  war,  and  in  all 
of  the  other  portraits,  cleverly  though  they 
were  constructed,  our  greater  familiarity  with 
them  made  us  quick  to  see  the  temperamental 
deviations.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Kaiser's  boldly  modeled  features  and  high, 
imperial  mien  were  shadowed  and  drooping  in 
contrast  to  the  reality,  the  artist  had  mixed 
his  colors  and  modified  his  outlines  very  clev- 
erly. King  George  had  the  gentleness,  but 
that  touch  of  good-humored  almost — but  not 
quite — fatuousness  was  absent.  His  Belgian 
king  was  neither  young  nor  handsome  enough. 
The  Czar  was  unexpectedly  grizzled,  which  re- 
minded us  that  the  youth  of  the  Russian 
sphinx  is  passing.  Of  course  one  noted  the 
resemblance  between  the  related  royalties  of 
England  and  Russia.  President  Poincare  was 
also  given,  an  elderly  gentleman,  full  of 
French  gesticulation  and  animation,  and 
finally  President  Wilson  appeared,  with  a 
manufactured  salient  chin  to  point  the  resem- 
blance, and  a  miniature  Uncle  Sam  in  attend- 
ance, who  sang  a  song  of  acclaim  to  America's 
foremost  advocate   of   neutrality. 

This  was  a  highly  entertaining  act,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  impressive  moments,  for  Mr. 
Zimmermann  had  evidently  selected  the  words 
that  he  put  in  each  ruler's  mouth  from  their 
actual  utterances — in  great  part  resounding 
phrases  with  which  each  one  exculpated  him- 
self for  his  share  in  the  war — and  further- 
more the  performer  was,  partly,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  his  European  birth  and  experience, 
well  able  to  assume  the  impressive  air  and  ac- 
cent of  royally. 

Jimmy  Britt,  of  course,  is  obliged  to  run 
out  a  line  of  funny  stories,  but  the  stocky 
little  fighter  has  a  something  naive,  amiable, 
cheerful,  and  engaging  about  him  that  makes 
them  much  more  acceptable  than  Jim  Cor- 
bett's  rather  pronounced  tendency  to  self- 
glorification.  However,  Jimmy  ends  by  being 
serious.  He  recites  a  "pome."  Awful 
thought !  And  yet  Jimmy  succeeded,  not  by 
means  of  rolling  periods  or  elocutionary 
shrieks.  Not  at  all.  But  his  selection  about 
"The  Yorkshire  Pet"  made  Jimmy  seem  so 
thoroughly    one    of    that    Damon-and-Pythias 
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Southern  Pacific  BuildiDg.  Exposition  Grounds 
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pair,  and,  after  he  shed  his  outer  garments, 
and  revealed  himself  in  a  stage  version  of 
the  pugilist  costume,  his  half-assumptions  of 
the  pugilistic  attitude  in  illustration  of  his 
story  were  so  simply  and  instinctively  done, 
and  his  identity  with  the  mimic  character  sl 
complete,  that  somehow  the  artless  reciter 
carried  conviction  along  with  him,  and  the 
"piece"   was  a  success. 

Speaking  generally,  Jimmy  Britt,  in  spite  of 
'possessing  the  jutting  chin  of  a  fighter,  looks 
■  like  a  rather  guileless,  clean-living,  well-dis- 
posed citizen  of  perfectly  peaceful  proclivities, 
like  one  who  has  contrived  in  the  course  of 
this  career  of  commercially  inspired  bel- 
ligerence to  retain  not  only  a  cheerfuKbrand 
of  optimism,  but  even  a  fair  amount  of  inno- 
cent idealism.  Of  course  this  is  all  guess- 
work, but  the  kind  of  guessing  it  is  pre- 
supposes a  rather  likable  stage-figure  in  Jimmy 
Britt. 

Besides  these  two  headliners.  Max  Weily's 
and  Melissa  Ten  Eyck's  classic  poses  and 
dances  are  pretty,  spirited,  and  original; 
quite  charming,  in  fact. 

Amedio's  accordion  playing  reaches  higher 
than  is  usual  with  that  rather  uninteresting 
brand  of  music,  and  "The  Diamond  King," 
Herbert  Lloyd,  gives  a  sufficiently  amusing 
take-oli"  on  the  vagrant  incoherences  of  mu- 
sical comedy — or  is  it  vaudeville?  T-ike  your 
choice.  Josephine  Hart  Pheli'S. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack"  at  the  Columbia. 
The  coming  of  Chauncey  Olcott  in  a  new 
play  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Miller  is 
always  an  event  of  pleasant  anticipation,  and 
the  announcement  that  this  favorite  star  will 
be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two 
weeks,  beginning  Monday  night,  May  3,  in 
"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack,"  by  Rachel 
Crothers,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  host  of  ad- 
mirers of  this  favorite  player  of  Irish  comedy. 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Olcott  have  each  season 
presented  Mr.  Olcott  in  a  part  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  the  season  before.  This 
year  they  set  about  securing  for  Mr.  Olcott 
a  comedy  that  would  radically  depart  from 
the  old  lines  of  Celtic  drama.  Miss  Crothers's 
success  as  the  author  of  "Young  Wisdom," 
"The  Three  of  Us,"  and  "A  Man's  World" 
gave  her  eminence  among  dramatists  of  today, 
and  they  commissioned  her  to  write  the  com- 
edy which  will  be  presented  this  season.  With 
much  of  the  humor  and  flavor  of  Charles 
Lever's  Irish  romance,  "The  Heart  of  Paddy 
Whack"    sparkles    with    fun    and    touches    the 

t  heartstrings  with  its  appealing  sentiment.  It's 
story  is  that  of  a  bachelor  barrister  of  an 
old    Irish    town    whose    ward    returns    to    him 

I  after  years  at  school.  The  man  finds  his 
heart  slipping  into  the  keeping  of  his  pretty 
charge,    but   his    sense   of   duty   tells   him   that 

I  he  must  find  the  girl  a  rich  young  husband. 
This   is   the   start   of   a   story   of  strong  senti- 

i  ment  and  rollicking  humor — to  tell  its  finish 
would  spoil  it  for  those  who  will  laugh  with 
Paddy  Whack  and  share  with  him  in  the 
pretty  love  story. 

Mr.  Olcott's  songs  are  always  important 
features    of    his    performances.      This    season 

I  he  will  provide  half  a  dozen  new  ballads, 
among  them  being  "Irish  Eyes  of  Love,"  "A 
Broth  of  a  Boy,"  "A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven," 
and   "Who    Knows." 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  

Final  Week  of  "  The  Clansman." 

The  third  and  final  week  of  the  engagement 
.  of  "The  Clansman,  or  The  Birth  of  the  Na- 
tion," at  the  Cort  Theatre,  will  begin  with  the 
matinee  and  evening  performances  of  Sunday, 
i  May  2.  Previous  Cort  bookings  prevent  a 
continuance  of  the  engagement,  although  the 
phenomenal  attendance  indicates  that  "The 
Clansman"  could  continue  to  play  there  in- 
definitely. 

"The  Clansman"  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
>  imposing  film  drama  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  also  the  most  mammoth  pro- 
duction known  to  screenland.  How  D.  W. 
Griffith,  the  producer,  ever  managed  to  stage 
and  assemble  so  imposing  a  spectacle  must 
strike  the  layman  as  being  nothing  short  of 
marvelous,  and  "The  Clansman"  is  certain  of 
appealing  to  every  one  who  cares  for  novelty, 
spectacular  effects,  and  thrills  piled  upon 
thrills. 

Over  eighteen  authorities  were  consulted 
in  order  to  get  the  proper  atmosphere  into 
1  the  scene  in  which  President  Lincoln  was 
shot.  This  is  only  one  of  the  historical  in- 
•  cidents  that  are  faithfully  reproduced,  and  it 
shows  with  what  care  the  putting  on  of  this 
motion  picture  was  engineered. 

The  whole  action  covers  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  and  shows  by  a  narrative  threaded 
with  romance  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States,'  dating  from  the  time  of 
their  secession.  The  purpose  of  the  spectacle 
is  to  carry  a  message  for  universal  peace, 
and  great  care  has  been  taken  not  to  glorify 
battle  and  to  emphasize  the  "note  of  terror 
and  desolation  which  is  the  real  truth  of 
war." 

"The  Clansman"  takes  three  hours  to  un- 
reel.    A   matinee   is   given   daily    at   the    Cort. 


The   special   music  by   Lloyd   Brown   is  a   fea- 
ture.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  the  most  brilliant  stars 
of    the    vaudeville   stage. 

Homer  B.  Mason,  declared  by  New  York 
critics  to  be  the  best  comedian  of  his  kind 
on  the  stage,  and  Marguerite  Keeler,  a  popu- 
lar actress  of  charm,  vivacity,  and  ability, 
will  appear  in  a  new  one-act  play  entitled 
"Married,"  by  Porter  Emerson  Brown,  who 
also  wrote  their  previous  success,  "In  and 
Out,"  and  who  is  probably  best  known  as  the 
author  of  "A  Fool  There  Was."  "Married" 
is  a  vaudeville  gem.  It  is  admirably  written 
and  sounds  a  new  note  in  playwriting.  Its 
story  is  unusual  and  its  denouement  startling. 

Gertrude  Long,  an  English  prima  donna, 
who  prefers  to  be  a  singing  comedienne,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  her  fine  voice  would  easily 
gain  for  her  success  in  operatic  roles,  will 
offer  a  singing  act,  the  idea  of  which  is  un- 
usual, but  which  it  is  not  considered  expedient 
to  disclose  in   advance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilde,  the  famous 
English  shadowgraphists  from  the  Coliseum, 
London,  will  introduce  animated  shadows. 
They  not  only  produce  upon  a  sheet  animated 
pictures,  but  also  show  in  silhouette  various* 
celebrities. 

Mabelle  Sherman  and  Arthur  Uttry  will  de- 
light with  dainty  bits  of  musical  comedy. 

Harry  Cooper,  with  the  assistance  of 
Charles  Henderson,  will  repeat  his  musical- 
comedy  skit,   "The   Mail   Carrier." 

Sylvester  Schaffer,  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed artist  in  vaudeville,  and  the  man  who 
does  everything  and  does  everything  well,  will 
close  his   engagement  with   this  programme. 


"  The  Man  Who  Dared  "  as  Pantages  Headliner. 

"The  Man  Who  Dared,"  Jack  Jungmeyer's 
underworld  serial,  which  has  just  been  con- 
cluded in  the  Daily  News,  has  been  drama- 
tized by  the  author  into  a  stirring  fifteen- 
minute  playlet.  "The  Man  Who  Dared,"  as 
the  title  implies,  is  the  story  of  an  everyday 
workman  who  defied  all  the  ethics  of  society 
and  married  a  woman  of  the  half-world.  The 
story  is  based  upon  an  actual  incident  that 
came  to  the  author's  attention  while  he  was 
doing  an  assignment  covering  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  young  woman  from  the  redlight 
district  who  was  thought  to  have  met  with 
foul  play.  The  woman  left  no  trace,  but  it 
was  found  out  that  she  had  married  a  young 
man  who  was  earning  an  honest  living  in  the 
oil  fields.  In  "The  Man  Who  Dared"  the 
author  has  taken  the  incidents  leading  up  to 
the  taking  of  the  girl,  Anna  Sterling,  known 
to  frequenters  of  the  redlight  district  as  "Nan 
of  Bartlett  Alley,"  from  the  "coast"  and  her 
struggles  to  lead  an  honest  life.  Meta  Mar- 
skey  will  have  the  role  of  Anna  Sterling  ;  Ed- 
ward Raymond  plays  John  Hunt,  the  man ; 
Tom  Loftus  is  "Big"  Martin,  the  cadet,  and 
C.  Leslie  Adams  has  the  part  of  Oliver  Hard- 
ing,  the   lawyer. 

The  bill  surrounding  the  feature  act  is  an 
exceptionally  strong  one,  and  numbers  the 
Eight  Forget-Me-Nots  in  a  whirlwind  dancing 
specialty ;  the  Harmony  Five,  a  rollicking 
quintet  of  cabaret  singers  and  musicians  ;  Nat 
Leffingwell  and  Marion  Gale  in  a  boisterous 
one-act  farce  called  "The  Sleep  Walker" ; 
Neal  Abel,  the  man  of  many  funny  faces ; 
Milt  Woods,  who  dances  on  chairs  of  every 
description ;  the  Three  Shevey  Brothers  in 
acrobatic  contortions,  and  a  couple  of  reels 
of   Keystone  films. 


"Sari"  Comes  Next  to  the  Cort. 
"Sari,"  Henry  W.  Savage's  newest  musical- 
comedy  production,  will  be  the  next  attraction 
at  the  Cort,  opening  on  Sunday  night,  May  9, 
immediately  following  the  engagement  of 
"The  Clansman."  The  Savage  "brand"  is  suf- 
ficient guaranty  of  the  worth  of  this  suc- 
cessor to  "The  Merry  Widow."  Authorities 
claim  that  Franz  Lehar's  famous  score  has 
been  equaled  by  the  melodies  of  "Sari,"  which 
are  the  work  of  Emmerich  Kalman,  the  emi- 
nent Hungarian  composer.  Mizzi  Hajos  is 
the  featured  one  of  the  cast  of  "Sari." 

The  final  performance  of  the  four  weeks' 
run  of  "Potash  &  Perlmutter"  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  will  be  given  this  Sunday  night, 
May  2.  The  attendance  during  this  week  is 
as  great  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
engagement,  thoroughly  attesting  the  triumph 
of  this  comedy.  

Pavlowa  is  announced  for  a  season  at  the 
Cort,  following  the  engagement  of  "Sari," 
and  opening  on  Monday,  May  24.  She  will 
have   with   her  the    Imperial   Russian    Ballet. 


John  Drew  in  his  revival  of  "Rosemary" 
will  be  the  attraction  to  follow  Chauncey  Ol- 
cott at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  beautiful 
English  actress,  Alexandra  Carlisle,  plays  the 
leading  feminine  rule  in  the  Drew  production. 


directed  towards  the  song  called,  "A  Little 
Bit  of  Heaven."  It  is  said  to  fit  Olcott's 
voice  as  well  as  his  famous  "My  Wild  Irish 
Rose."  

Maude  Adams,  when  she  comes  to  the  Coj 

lumbia    Theatre    for    an    engagement    of  one 

week  in  the  near  future  will  present  her 
famous    Barrie   success,    "Quality    Street." 

As  an  indication  of  how  much  scenery  is 
worth  when  there  is  no  play  to  go  with  it  the 
prices  obtained  at  the  auction  sale  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  defunct  Liebler  Company  in 
New  York  are  given :  Four  carloads  of 
scenery  for  the  Loti-Gautier  spectacle,  "The 
Daughter  of  Heaven,"  brought  $62  ;  the  "Po- 
mander Walk"  equipment  sold  for  $4.50 ;  a 
carload  of  scenery  for  "General  Jo"hn  Regan" 
was  knocked  down  for  $13,  and  the  scenery 
for  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine"  was  bid  up  to  $6. 

Says  the  official  report  of  the  British  board 
of  film  censors:  "It  is  fully  realized  that  the 
cinematograph  may  be  excellent  for  propa- 
gandist work,  but  it  appears  to  the  board  that 
such  a  science  as  eugenics  is  one  that  can  be 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  only  by  professional 
instruction."  Therefore  all  films  dealing  with 
eugenics   will   probably  be   barred. 


Manuscripts  of  quite  a  number  of  English 
plays  which  were  to  have  been  produced  in 
England  this  season,  but  were  postponed  on 
account  of  the  war,  have  been  secured  by 
American  managers  for  production  next  sea- 
son in  this  country. 


A  new  play  by  John  Galsworthy  has  just 
been  produced  by  a  repertory  company  at  Bir- 
mingham. Its  title  is  "The  Little  Man,"  a 
whimsey  in  three  scenes,  as  the  author  calls 
his  work.  The  play  was  written  in  August, 
1913,  and  the  scene  and  the  characters  have 
no  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  war.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  mild  satire  on  the  general  unwilling- 
ness of  humanity  to  practice  the  austere  Gos- 
pels. 

■*'»»■ 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


Chauncey  Olcott's  song  hits  this  year  are 
quite  numerous  in  the  production  of  "Paddy 
Whack."     Special   favor  seems  to   have  been 


Brahms's  Requiem  to  be  Sung  in  Berkeley. 

Brahms's  greatest  choral  composition,  the 
Requiem,  sometimes  called  the  "German  Re- 
quiem," will  be  presented  in  its  entirety  by 
the  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society,  Thursday 
evening,  May  6,  in  Harmon  Gymnasium,  on 
the  Berkeley  Campus,  under  the  direction  of 
Paul    Steindorff. 

This  organization  has  been  heard  recently 
in  the  Rossini  "Stabat  Mater,"  and  music, 
lovers  will  be  interested  to  observe  how  the 
choir  of  150  voices  manages  the  more  difficult 
and  devotional  work  of   Brahms. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  Brahms's 
choral  masterpiece  is  not  a  requiem.  It  is 
not  a  church  service  and  it  does  not  suggest 
the  gloom  and  pall  of  "Dies  Ira;."  It  rather 
suggests  the  triumph  of  immortality  and  the 
Christian's    faith    in    salvation. 

Only  two  solo  voices  are  required  for  the 
three  solo  numbers,  two  of  which  are  as- 
signed to  the  baritone  and  one  to  the  soprano. 
Lowell  Redfield  has  been  engaged  to  interpret 
"Lord  make  me  to  know  mine  end"  and  "Lo, 
1  unfold  unto  you  a  mystery,"  and  Mme.  Jo- 
hanna Kristoffy,  late  prima  donna  with  the 
Bevani  Opera  Company,  will  present  the  so- 
prano solo,  dedicated  by  the  composer  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  This  number  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely  in  all  song  literature.  Mrs. 
Lowell  Redfield  has  been  engaged  to  interpret 
the  piano  part.  A  large  orchestra  will  be 
heard  in  the  instrumental  score. 

The  tremendous  technical  difficulties  of  the 
Requiem  prevent  the  frequent  presentation  of 
this  remarkable  composition,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  interest  in  it  will  lead  many  music 
lovers  from  both  sides  of  the  bay  lo  Harmon 
Gymnasium   next   Thursday   night. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

As  the  series  of  concerts  to  be  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Festival  Hall 
grows  nearer,  greater  becomes  the  interest  in 
this  really  wonderful  musical  event,  and  when 
Dr.  Karl  Muck  raises  his  baton  over  the 
world-famed  organization  in  this  city  for  the 
first  time,  Friday  evening,  May  14,  he  will  be 
greeted  by  an  audience  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  subscription  sale  of  seats  for  two 
or  more  concerts,  now  concluding,  has  been 
very  large,  and  seats  for  single  concerts  will 
be  ready  Monday  morning,  May  3,  at  the  Ex- 
position  box-office,    343    Powell   Street. 

It  was  Ysaye  who  said  a  few  years  ago 
that  there  was  no  orchestra  with  which  he 
liked  to  play  so  much  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  no 
orchestra  which  he  dreaded  so  much.  There 
is  no  orchestra  in  the  world  that  has  among 
its  first  violins  so  many  men  who  rank  high 
among  virtuosos.  Witek,  like  his  predecessors 
in  the  chair  of  the  concert-master,  is  one  ot 
the  great  violinists  of  the  world.  Noack,  who 
sits  beside  him  as  second  concert-master,  al- 
though just  in  his  thirties,  was  famous  in  Eu- 
rope before  he  came  to  Boston.  Other  men 
in    the    .first    violins    who    could    prosper    as 


virtuosos,  if  they  chose,  are  Roth,  Hoffman, 
Theodorowicz,  and  Bak,  and  in  fact  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  violins 
who,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  not  a  better  vio- 
linist and  musician  than  the  average  soloist 
who  goes  up  and  down  the  country  giving  re- 
citals. The  leader  of  the  second  violins,  Wal- 
ter Habenicht,  who  came  to  Boston  two  years 
ago,  was  concert-master  of  the  Kiel  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  and  sat  at  the  second  desk 
of  the  first  violins  of  the  Festival  Orchestra 
in  Bayreuth.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a  player  of  chamber  music  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  an  appearance 
with  the  orchestra  such  a  trying  test  for  even 
so  great  a  man  as  Ysaye.  The  visiting 
virtuoso  can  not  fool  any  of  the  men  who  are 
accompanying  him,  and  if  they  give  him  ap- 
plause he  is  sure  to  know  that  he  has  deserved 
it.  Some  interesting  tales  might  be  told  of 
things  that  have  happened  at  rehearsals  of  the 
orchestra,  when  famous  virtuosos  have  finished 
rehearsing  with  hardly  a  perfunctory  tapping 
of  bow  on  violins  to  rewar4  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  occasions  when 
the  whole  orchestra  got  up  and  cheered  the 
soloist  after  he  had  done  a  particularly  fine 
piece  of  work  in  rehearsing. 

Arturo  Toscanini,  the  great  conductor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  once  remarked 
to  a  friend  that  he  would  be  willing  to  give 
up  six  months  of  his  career  in  order  to,  as 
he  termed  it,  "play  with"  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra. 


AMUSEMENTS 


TWELVE  CONCERTS  M,ty4 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

DR.    KARL    MUCK,     Conductor 


FESTIVAL  HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 

Seats  for  single  concerts  ready  Monday 
morning,  May  3,  at  343  Powell  Street.  Phone, 
Sutter  6646'.  Reserved  seats,  $2.50,  $1.50,  $1, 
and   75   cents. 

Mail  orders  from  all  points  received  and 
filled  as  near  location  desired  as  possible,  if 
accompanied  bv  check  or  money  order,  made 
payable  to  W.  H.  LEAHY,  343  Powell  Street, 
where  complete  programmes  may  be  obtained. 
Box-office  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to    10  p.  m. 


O 


RPHFNM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  ULiUlU  Between  Stockton  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
WONDERFUL  VAUDEVILLE 

HOMER  n.  MASON  and  MARGUERITE 
KEELER.  presenting  Porter  Emerson  Brown's 
play,  "Married";  GERTRUDE  LONG,  a  Sing- 
ing Act  That's  Different;  MR.  and  MRS. 
GORDON  WILDE,  the  Famous  English 
Shadowgraphists;  MABELLE  SHERMAN 
and  ARTHUR  UTTRY  in  Bits  of  Musical 
Comedy;  HARRY  COOPER,  assisted  by 
Charles  Henderson,  in  "The  Mail  Carrier"; 
SYLVESTER  SCHAFFER,  "the  Man  Who 
Does  Everything,"  presenting  10  headline  acts 
in    his    own    person. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Matinee 
prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays,  10c,  25c, 
50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  Th~  ■="*■• 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks— Commencing   Mon.    Night,    May    3 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

CHAUNCEY 

OLCOTT 

In    Rachel    Crothers's    New    Comedy 

"THE  HEART  OF  PADDY  WHACK" 

Management   Henry    Miller 
Six    New    Olcott    Song    Gems 

Prices    at    all    performances,    $1.50,    $1,    75c, 
50c,   25c. 


c$m> 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Week  Begins  Sunday.  May  2 
2  p.  m.— TWICE  DAILY— 8  p.  m. 
]).    W.    Griffith's   Startling   Production 

"THE    CLANSMAN" 


"THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION" 

Matinees,  25c  and  50c;  nights,  25c,  50c,  75c. 
All    seats    reserved. 

Com.  Sun..  May  9— Henry  W.  Savage's  mu- 
sical   hit,    "SARI,"    with    Mizzi    Hajos. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Maion 


The  Underworld  Playlet  with  a  Punch 
and  a  Purpose  ! 

"THE  MAN  WHO  DARED" 

Written  by  Jack  Jungmeyer 
of  the  Daily  News 

In  Conjunction   with    One   of    the    P 
Shows  Ever  Presented  in  this  C 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  lady  critic  of  this  column — and  alas ! 
there  are  many — complains  that  it  gives  un- 
due attention  to  the  eugenic  and  sexual 
aberrations  of  the  day.  Women,  she  says,  are 
not  misled  by  the  excesses  of  the  weird 
witches  who  speak  in  their  name.  They  are 
not  represented  by  their  representatives. 
They  are  eager  to  play  their  part  in  the  world, 
and  to  play  it,  not  as  women,  but  as  human 
beings. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  was  recently 
said  by  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale,  who 
complains  that  women  are  regarded  first  as 
women  and  secondly,  if  at  all,  as  human  be- 
ings. Men,  she  says,  are  always  human  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  but  their  behavior 
toward  women  is  usually  that  of  the  male. 
They  desire,  they  dominate,  and  they  protect. 
They  have  no  eye  for  anything  but  the  rela- 
tion of  the  woman  to  themselves.  They  re- 
fuse to  look  upon  the  woman  as  the  half  of  a 
whole.  Women,  she  says,  want  comradeship. 
They  are  anxious  that  men  shall  forget  their 
sex. 

Now  there  is  something  deceptive  about 
this  style  of  writing,  something  peculiarly  be- 
guiling, one  might  almost  say  hypnotic.  We 
read  thus  of  woman  in  the  abstract  and  we 
are  persuaded  for  the  moment  to  forget  that 
we  knew  women.  Let  us  suppose  that  instead 
of  saying  that  woman  yearns  for  liberation, 
that  woman  is  eager  to  forget  hei  sex,  that 
woman  wishes  to  play  a  human  part  on  the 
world's  stage,  we  were  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  lives  next  door,  wishes  to  do 
these  things,  or  that  Mrs.  Smith,  who  lives 
across  the  road,  is  harboring  these  aspira- 
tions. The  thing  would  become  absurd  in  a 
moment,  for  if  there  is  anything  clearly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  it  is  that  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  worthy  women,  are  not  doing 
anything  of  the  sort.  But  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Smith  are  greatly  interested  in  eugenics 
and  sex  problems.  And  as  for  wishing  that 
men  shall  forget  their  sex,  it  is  the  one  thing 
that  they  are  determined  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

What  our  lady  critic  really  means  and 
what  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale  really 
means  is  that  the  day  may  eventually  come 
when  women  will  have  made  themselves  com- 
panionable and  when  it  will  be  possible  for 
men  to  meet  them  conversationally  upon  level 
terms.  When  they  say  that  women  are  de- 
serving of  the  comradeship  of  equality  they 
are  expressing  a  hope,  an  expectation,  not  a 
fact.  And  they  know  that  it  is  not  a  fact, 
since  they  themselves  would  much  prefer  the 
society  of  the  average  man  to  that  of  the 
average  woman.  And  this  is  in  no  way  a 
question  either  of  intellect  or  of  morality. 
Women  may  be  more  intellectual  than  men — 
they  could  hardly  be  less  so — and  still  be  un- 
companionable. They  may  be  more  moral 
than  men,  although  it  is  our  conviction  that 
they  are  much  less  moral  than  men  and  that 
they  know  it,  but  they  would  still  be  uncom- 
panionable. It  is  not  a  question  of  degree, 
but  of  radical  and  essential  difference  of  view- 
point. The  difference  may  disappear  with 
time.  TKe  feminists  hope  that  it  will  disap- 
pear, and  therefore  they  say  that  it  has  dis- 
appeared. But  it  is  just  about  as  evident  as 
ever  it  was. 

And  so  when  we  are  told  that  sex  is  a  mere 
surface  difference  and  that  immediately  be- 
low that  level  lies  a  broad  mass  of  sexless 
humanism  we  should  like  to  have  some  evi- 
dence of  this.  We  should  like  to  meet  some 
women  whose  acts  and  thoughts  have  been 
divorced  from  a  sex  basis.-  And  when  we 
say  that  we  should  like  to  meet  such  women 
we  mean  actually  that  we  should  not  like  to 
at  all.  We  much  prefer  the  woman  who  is 
saturated  with  a  consciousness  of  sex,  and 
this  not  in  any  crude  or  primitive  way,  but 
vaguely,  impalpably,  and  penetratively. 

Certainly  the  women's  newspapers  do  not 
show  the  faintest  sign  of  deviation  from  that 
extreme  personalism  which  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  womanhood.  If  these  newspapers 
actually  represent  the  mind  of  women,  then 
it  is  still  a  mind  which  men  can  adore,  but 
with  which  they  can  not  commune.  For  it  is 
only  rarely  that  these  newspapers  touch  upon 
any  topic  whatsoever  that  is  without  imme- 
diate personal  bearing  upon  the  feminine 
reader,  and  when  they  do  so  deviate  it  usually 
begins  and  ends  with  a  sob.  Now  it  may  be 
creditable  to  sob.  It  is  creditable  to  sob,  and 
we  like  to  hear  it.  But  we  can  not  sob.  too. 
We  are  not  made  on  those  lines.  And  of 
course  the  greater  part  of  every  woman's 
newspaper  is  occupied  with  dress. 

It  is  now  the  custom  to  include  in  the  ordi- 
nary newspaper  a  column  or  so  addressed 
particularly  to  women.  ,  Presumably  the 
writers  are  familiar  with  their  own  sex.  They 
are  chosen  to  that  end.  And  of  what  do 
those  columns  usually  consist?  Do  they  deal 
wit  i  topics  about  which  any  ordinarily  intel- 
ligent man  could  conceivably  converse?  Of 
course  they  do  not.  One  of  the  besl  known 
i  iters  for  -women  recently  devoted  a  column 
<  -  so  to  the  case  of  a  man,  a  clergyman,  who 
l«M  eloped  with  the  wife  of  another  man  and 
•■ho  then,  tiring  of  her,  had  put  the  means 
>t    suicide   within   her   hands   so   that    she   did 


actually  kill  herself.  Now  you  would  think 
that  this  particular  writer  for  women  would 
have  had  something  to  say  in  the  way  of  de- 
nunciation of  a  man  who  had  done  so  fright- 
ful an  evil.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  said  that  it 
would  be  good  for  the  world  if  there  were 
more  men  thus  ready  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  love  and  to  break  down  the  conventions  of 
marriage.  And  there  were  no  protests.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  feminine  point  of  view,  in- 
different alike  to  virtue  and  decency  so  long  | 
as  some  personal  aim  could  be  subserved.  A 
man  who  would  express  such  a  view  as  that  j 
might  perhaps  find  comradeship  among 
women,  but  he  would  find  none  among  men —  \ 
not  even  among  the  men  of  a  water-front  sa- 
loon. 

Now    it   may   be    said — and    of   course    it    is  ; 
said — that    women    have    developed    this    ex-  . 
traordinary  concentration  upon  their  own  per- 
sonalities because  they  have  been  driven  to  it  j 
by  male  exclusiveness.     This  may  be  true.    To 
a   certain    extent    it   is   true.      But   that   is   not  j 
the    question.      The    question    is    whether    the 
feminist    statement    that    women    are   first    hu- 
man   beings    and   then    women    is    a   true   one. 
The    answer    must    be    in    the    negative    if    we  I 
put  it  to  the  test  by  considering  the  cases  of  j 
Mrs.   Brown  and  Mrs.   Smith,   who  drop  in  to 
tea  quite  often   of  an  afternoon — more  power 
to  them — or  whether  we  look  at  those  expres-  : 
sions    of    the    collective    feminine    mind    that 
we    find    in    our    newspapers.      Unfortunately  ' 
we   are   not    able    to    look    into    the    minds    of 
the    feminists    themselves,     where    we    might 
find   the   best   evidence   of   all   in   their   rooted 
antipathy    to    feminine    companionship    and    in 
their   preference    for    that    of    the    male    intel- 
lect, which  is  not  necessarily  stronger  nor  bet-  , 
ter,    but   which    has   a    comfortable    facility   to   ! 
cover    an    impersonal    area. 


Here  is  a  fragment  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  lady  now  in  Paris  and  which  shows 
something  of  the  effect  of  war  upon  fashions  : 

"Would  you  believe  it,  the  war  has  exerted 
a  certain  martial  influence  over  the  language 
of  our  dressmakers  and  our  modistes  ?  In 
the  larger  workrooms  the  slang  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  enriched  in  quite  a  pictur- 
esque and  apropos  manner.  When  selling  a 
hat  the  saleswomen  always  group  themselves 
about  the  victim,  and,  carefully  scrutinizing 
her  charms,  whisper,  quite  audibly  amongst 
themselves,  as  they  study  the  profile,  the  hair, 
the  general  style,  of  the  buyer.  Before  the 
war  the  hints  from  the  'premiere  venduse'  to 
her  disciple  were  to  the  effect  that  'elle  coiffe 
tranqnille'  or  'elle  coiffe  excentrique.'  To 
coiffer  'tranquille'  is  not  difficult  to  explain — 
in  fact,  it  is  quite  obvious ;  it  simply  means 
that  the  lady  has  a  head  that  requires  a  hat 
built  on  irreproachable  and  conventional  lines 
— reasonable,  more  than  that,  hallowed,  sanc- 
tified. To  coiffer  'excentrique' — ah — that  is 
quite  another  thing — the  lady  has  a  'tournure' 
that  permits,  in  fact  invites,  any  miraculous 
invention,  however  audacious,  daring,  or 
bold.  But  how  would  you  explain  this :  'elle 
coiffe  ceuvre  de  charite'  or  'elle  coiffe  sergent- 
major,'  or  better  still,  doubtless  from  the 
popular  recollection  of  the  'a  la  papa'  way  in 
which  General  J  off  re  wears  his  kepi :  'elle 
coiffe  Jcffre.'  That  indeed  is  slang  which 
would  have  puzzled  us  before  the  war  !" 

-*<yr- 

The  Manobos  of  Mindanao  having  no  faith 
in  a  future  life  in  the  sky,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  it  is  inaccessible,  believe 
that  when  a  man  dies,  his  spirit  enters  a  cave 
from  which  he  follows  a  long,  long  road  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  until  he  meets  the 
Big  Chief,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  who 
tends  a  great  fire  burning  between  the  trunks 
of  two  trees.  The  spirit  is  asked  whether  he 
has  lived  a  good  or  bad  life,  and  the  answer 
is  given  for  him  by  a  louse.  No  fear  exists 
of  any  person  going  to  the  Great  Beyond  with- 
out one  of  these  insects,  for  such  a  thing  has 
never  been  known  to  occur,  the  louse  being 
the  true  and  ever-present  witness  and  always 
found  on  the  bodies  of  old  and  young  alike. 
If  the  answer  of  the  minute  witness  is  un- 
favorable, the  unfortunate  one  is  thrown  im- 
mediately into  the  fire  and  burned.  If  a 
favorable  answer  is  given,  he  is  permitted  to 
pass  deeper  into  the  earth  to  a  land  of  ease 
and  plenty,  where  he  marries  again,  his  own 
wife  if  she  has  preceded  him,  or  some  other 
man's  wife,  if  he  has  been  the  first  to  arrive. 
Every  one  lives  a  happy  life. 


Over  80,000  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  are  now  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  the  European  war,  which  began  less 
than  two  months  after  a  great  international 
congress  of  Salvationists  was  held  in  London 
in  June.  Delegates  were  present  from  fifty 
different  nations  and  colonies,  the  largest 
number  of  representatives  naturally  being 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Germany  had  about 
200  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  congress,  and 
of  these  ninety-five  per  cent  are  now  fighting. 


Why  has  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  Columbus  never  before  been 
made  an  episode  in  fiction  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion many  will  ask  when  they  read  "Day- 
break," a  new  historical  novel  about  to  be 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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San  Jose,  Mt  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Season  from 
May  1st.     Time,  2  hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing 
Season  from  May  1st.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  arouDd  lake.  Season  from 
May  1st.    Time,  13  hours,  30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  June  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.  Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Mt.  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building.  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND:    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  day,  in  the  lively  old  time  of  cowboy 
activities,  a  timid  tenderfoot  at  Bitter  Creek 
asked  tremblingly  if  that  bad  man,  Bill  Busher, 
was  hanging  around  there  yet.  "No,"  replied 
the  native  who  was  asked.  ''But  he  was  last 
week."  "Are  you  sure?"  said  the  tenderfoot. 
"Positive.     I   had  hold  of  the  rope." 


One  of  the  young  ensigns  who  was  acting 
as  teacher  on  the  battleship  Texas  asked  the 
question,  "What  are  the  two  principal  parts  of 
a  sentence,"  expecting  to  get  the  answer,  "Sub- 
ject and  predicate."  An  old  salt  scratched  his 
head  in  perplexity,  and  at  last  replied,  "soli- 
tary confinement,   and  bread  and  water." 


A  British  officer  inspecting  sentries  guard- 
ing the  line  in  Flanders  came  across  a  raw- 
looking  yeoman.  "What  are  you  here  for?" 
he  asked.  "To  report  anything  unusual,  sir." 
"What  would  you  call  unusual?"  "I  dunno 
exactly,  sir,"  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
saw  five  battleships  steaming  across  that  field 
yonder?"     "Sign  the  pledge,  sir." 


One  day  Luther  Burbank  was  walking  in 
his  garden,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  of- 
ficious acquaintance  who  said:  "Well,  what 
are  you  working  on  now  ?"  "Trying  to  cross 
an  eggplant  and  milkweed,"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
bank.  "And  what  under  heaven  do  you  ex- 
pect to  get  from  that?"  Mr.  Burbank  calmly 
resumed  his  walk.     "Custard  pie,"  he  said. 


The  women  of  an  up-state  town  recently  or- 
ganized a  musical  appreciation  club,  and  for 
a  while  everything  was  lovely.  "Louise," 
asked  the  husband  of  one  of  the  members 
after  her  return  from  one  of  the  meetings, 
"what  was  the  topic  under  discussion  by  the 
club  this  afternoon?"  At  first  Louise  couldn't 
remember,  but  finally  she  exclaimed  :  "Now, 
I  recollect!  We  discussed  that  brazen-looking 
hussy  that's  just  moved  in  across  the  street 
and  Debussy." 

Uncle  Henry  Barnes  was  a  mild  man,  but 
when  John  Ragland  deliberately  cheated  him 
out  of  $900,  even  his  patient  spirit  was  ruffled. 
"Sometime,"  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  "I'm 
going  to  tell  that  man  what  I  think  of  him." 
One  day  he  came  home  highly  satisfied  with 
himself.  "I  saw  John  Ragland  today,  and  I 
told  him  straight  out  what  I  thought  of  him," 
he  said.  "What  did  you  say?"  asked  his  wife. 
"I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  a  very  unrea- 
sonable  man." 


After  a  period  of  six  months  of  widowhood, 
'.  Bridget  consented  to  again  enter  the  married 
'  state.  Some  weeks  after  she  was  led  to  the 
1  altar  her  old  mistress  met  her  in  the  street 
•  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning.  "Why, 
Bridget,"  she  exclaimed,  "for  whom  are  you 
in  black?"  "For  poor  Barney,  me  first  hus- 
1  band,  mum.  When  he  died  Oi  was  that  poor 
I  Oi  couldn't  afford  to  buy  mourning,  but  Oi 
|  said  if  iver  Oi  could  Oi  would,  and  me  new 
1  man,   Tim,   is   as   ginerous   as   a  lord." 


When  the  season  was  almost  over  a  store- 
keeper in  a  small  Southern  town  put  a  lot 
of  dollar  shirtwaists  in  the  window  at 
seventy-five  cents.  "Say,  what  kind  of  biz- 
l  ness  you  call  dis  ?"  asked  an  old  colored 
,  woman.  "Is  dat  de  way  you  try  to  make 
|  a  liar  out  of  yo'  customers?  After  I  been 
telling  all  de  cullud  folks  in  de  neighborhood 
i  dat  I  paid  a  dollar  for  dis  shirtwaist,  you 
come  an'  spoil  my  reputation  for  veracity. 
i  Las'   time   I   ever   gwine   to   do   bizness   here." 


i  A  man  in  the  English  Veteran  Reserves 
|  was  called  up  recently.  After  a  week  at  his 
new  quarters  he  was  brought  up  before  the 
officer  commanding  for  not  cleaning  his  rifle 
one  day.  Said  the  officer  commanding:  "Hem, 
you're  an  old  soldier  reenlisted,  I  see.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  many  years  ago  since  you  were 
reprimanded?  What  was  your  last  offense? 
,  Can  you  remember  what  it  was  ?"  The  old 
soldier,  with  irony  on  account  of  the  repeated 
assertions  to  his  age,  replied :  "For  not 
cleanin'  ma  bow  an'  arrow,  sir!" 


'     Possessed   of  very  fine  instincts,   Mr.   Right 
.was  much  offended  by  an  experience  in  a  res- 
taurant the   other   day.      Sitting   opposite   him 
,was  a  man  who  ate  his  food  in  a  vulgar  way 
'that     offended     the     higher     sensibilities     of 
,  Right.     "Pray    pardon     me,"    he    interposed. 
"May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  a  suggestion?" 
'If  you   like,"   rudely   answered   the   other,   as 
|  he    continued    to    maul    a    chicken    bone.      "I 
should   imagine,"  was  the  caustic  rejoinder  of 
Right,  "that  you  would  have  considerable  less 
trouble   with   that  bone   if  you  took  it  out  on 
-he  mat!" 


A  civil  engineer,  who  was  building  a  rail- 
way in  Mexico,  was  trying  to  show  a  native 
how  much  the  new  railway  would  benefit  the 
I  :ountry.  "How  long  does  it  take  you  to 
,  :arry  your  produce  to  market  at  present  ?"  he 
.  isked.      "With    a    mule    it    takes    three    days," 


was  the  reply.  "There  ycu  are!"  exclaimed 
the  engineer.  "When  the  new  railway  is  in 
operation  you  will  be  able  to  take  your  pro- 
duce to  market  and  return  home  the  same 
day  !"  "Very  good,  senor,"  was  the  placid  re- 
ply, "but  what  shall  I  do  with  the  other  two 
days  ?" 

Private  Doherty  was  six  feet  four  in  his 
socks;  the  sergeant  was  a  foot  shorter.  The 
sergeant  looked  along  the  line.  "Head  up 
there,  Doherty,"  he  cried.  Doherty  raised  his 
head.  "Up  higher,"  said  the  little  sergeant. 
"There,  that's  better.  Don't  let  me  see  your 
head  down  again."  "Am  I  to  be  always  like 
this?"  asked  Doherty,  staring  away  above  the 
little  sergeant's  head.  "You  are."  "Then  I'll 
say  good-by  to  ye,  sergeant,  for  I'll  never  see 
yez  again." 

There  is  a  certain  young  matron  of  Chicago 
whose  social  duties  occupy  so  much  of  her 
time  that  she  does  not  have  much  left  for 
the  care  of  her  offspring.  One  day  one  of 
her  children  fell  ill,  and  the  mother  hastily 
summoned  the  family  physician.  She  greeted 
him  at  the  door  thus  :  "It  doesn't  seem  to  be 
anything  really  serious,  doctor,  but  I  do  wisn 
you'd  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  Louise. 
The  French  maid  left  this  morning,  and  there 
isn't  a  soul  in  the  house  that  can  understand 
what  the  poor  child  says." 


A  lady  whose  son  was  about  to  enter  a 
university  in  one  of  our  great  cities  was 
anxious  that  he  should  get  good  rooms  in  a 
first-class  boarding-house.  Accordingly,  she 
went  the  rounds  with  him.  The  landlady  of 
one  of  the  houses  they  visited  said:  "I  will 
let  this  excellent  room  on  the  second  floor  at 
reduced  rates  because  there  is  a  woman  next 
door  who  plays  the  piano  continually."  "Oh," 
said  the  mother,  "that  won't  trouble  my  son 
much — he's  quite  deaf."  "Ah,"  said  the  land- 
lady, "in  that  case  I  must  charge  him  the  full 
price !" 


•   THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

I've  Got  a  Trombone  Now. 
I'm  even   with    my  neighbors, 

I've    fixed    'em    every    one, 
For   months    and    months   they've    pestered    me 

And   robbed   me  of  my  fun, 
For   months   till   wrinkles   furrowed 

My   alabaster  brow, 
But    I've    avenged    myself    at   last, 

For  I've  a  trombone  now. 

My    next    door    neighbor    had    a    mill, 

An    automatic    gin, 
Which    grinds    Hungarian    Rhapsodies 

That    sound    like   mortal    sin. 
For    months    it    crucified    me 

With    its    infernal   row, 
But  now  it's  still — its  owner  fled, 

For  I've  a   trombone  now. 

The   family    above  me 

Possessed    a    talking    mill, 
And   it  was   never  silent, 

And  it  was  never  still, 
But  the  family  upstairs  has  moved 

Full    many    miles    I    vow, 
And   the   reason's   plain    as   an    eggy   chin, 

I've   got   a   trombone  now. 

When    first    I    played    that    trombone, 

A  harsh  and  ghastly  crash 
From    out   that   shining    implement 

Broke   forth   just  like   a   rash, 
And    up    and   down    that   silent   street 

A   tortured    cry   arose: 
"Choke    off    that    grim    and    ghoulish    tiling 

Before    we    punch    your    nose." 

And    the    neighbors    all    around    me 

Broke   forth   in  hollow  cries 
And    tears    splashed    on    the    walk    without 

From    red    and    aching    eyes, 
But    the    trombone    trombed    away,    sir, 

And  the  neighbors  sobbed  in  vain — 
And  I  was   full  of  gladness 

'Cause    they    were    full    of    pain. 

They   called    the    health    department, 

The    health    department    came; 
They  heard  me  play  and  quickly  fled — 

And  they  were  not  to   blame. 
The  neighbors   called   the  dog  pound, 

The   chieftain  of  police, 
But  nothing  could  withstand  my  stuff 

Nor    grant   them    calm  surcease. 

The  landlord    raised   my   rental — 

I  law  ft  a  coarse  haw  haw — 
For   well    I   knew    I    had   the   geek, 

And  had   him  in  my  paw, 
I  had  him  at  my  mercy, 

And  well  he  knew,  did  he, 
That    while    I    blew    that   crool    trombone 

He'd   stay    away    from  me. 

The   family  who   lived  downstairs 

Possessed    a   junior  brat 
That  hollered  morning,   noon   and    night 

In  a  key  both   harsh   and  flat. 
But   when    I   blew   that   old    trombone 

That  kidlet  cried   no   more, 
For    straightway  he  was   jealous. 

And  jealous,   he  was  sore. 

I'm   even    with    my  neighbors, 

I've  fixed  them  ev'ry  one, 
For   months   and    months   they   gave   me    fits, 

But   now   their    race   is    run ; 
With    many    wrinks  they   wrinkled 

My    alabaster    brow, 
But  I've  avenged   myself  at  last, 

I've  got  a  trombone  now. 

— /.  P.  McEvoy,  in  Chicago  Record. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of    the    social    happeninys    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Pauline  Painter  and  Mr. 
George  Dougherty  took  place  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  home  in  Alameda  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Painter.  Mrs.  Philip  Bliss 
was  her  sister's  only  attendant.  The  young  couple 
will   reside   in   San   Jose. 

News  comes  from  Manila  of  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Helen  Elizabeth  Cowles  and  Ensign  Arnold  Mar- 
cus, U.  S.  N-,  Saturday  afternoon,  March  31,  at 
the  home  of  Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  X. - 
Si  A.,  and  Mrs.  Barry"-  Miss  Cowles  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr,  Paul  Cowles  of  Chicago  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Marvin 
Curtis  of  this  city.  The  young  couple  will  re- 
side   in    Manila. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Evelyn  Hussey  and  Pay. 
master  Graham  Adee,  U.  S.  X..  took  place  Wednes- 
day at  the  home  on  Steiner  Street  of  the  bride"s 
s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  P.  Hussey.  It  was 
a  .juiet  affair,  only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate 
friends  having  been  present.  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Mac- 
Dermott  and  Lieutenant  Edward  S.  Root.  L .  S. 
N..    were   the  only   attendants. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosborough  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner 
preceding  the  dance  at  the  Claremont  Country 
Club. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  was  host  Tuesday  evening 
at  a  theatre  and  supper  party-  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Witham  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  have 
come  to  California  on  their  wedding  trip. 

Mrs.  William  Crellin  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Pagoda  Club  at  the  Exposition  Tuesday,  when  a 
coterie  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  was  hostess  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  a  reception  and  musicale  at  her  home  on 
Ly on    Street. 

Mrs.  James  Jenkins  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in 
Mill    Valley. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  was  the  complimented  guest 
Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Helen 
Hughson. 

Baron  and  Baroness  Van  Eck  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Arnold  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  and   Mrs.  William  B.   Tubbs. 

Mrs.  Willis  Polk  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Sacramentc  Street 
in  honor  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Austin 
Moore. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  was  hostess  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Kathleen   Bums. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  George 
.V.    Pope   at   her   residence   on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
California  Street  in  honor  of  her  mother.  Mrs. 
George   Pullman   of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  I.  Walton  Thome  was  hostess  Monday  at 
an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Pagoda  Club  at  the 
Exposition. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and 
Miss    Delia   Gurnet 

Mr.  Robert  Place  was  host  Monday  evening  at 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Mondav  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Francisca 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hamlin  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  Monday  evening  at  a  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  at  the  Fair- 
mort    Hotel. 

The  Right  Reverend  William  Ford  Nichols  and 
Mrs.  Nichols  have  issued  invitations  to  a  recep- 
tion Thursday  afternoon.  May  6,  at  the  Girls' 
ge  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of 
-iielia  Marshall,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
SJCiai  service  department  of  the  Girls"  Friendly  So- 
ciety   of    America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Polhemus  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  an  informal 
dance  at    their   hume   on    Walnut    Street. 

and    Mrs.    Ernest    Folger   gave   a   dinner  at 
their  home  on   California  Street   Wednesday  even- 
;lh    a    score   of    friends    enjoyed    their    hos- 
pitality. 

M  r?.  Al  f red  Tubbs  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on   Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Cassatt  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The    members    of    the    Marin    County    Golf    and 

Country     Club     entertained     a     large     number     of 

-    Saturday    evening    at    a    dance    at    the    club 


house  in  San  Rafael.  Among  those  who  gave 
dinners  preceding  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duval  Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  and 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Starr   Keeler. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  cabaret 
dinner-dance. 

Mrs.  Zeiia  Nuttall  was  the  guest  of  honor  Fri- 
day at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  members  of  the 
woman's  board  of  the  Exposition  at  the  California 
building. 

Miss  Erna  Hermann  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Friday  afternoon,  when  a  dozen  friends  en- 
joyed  her  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Monday  Evening  Club  this 
week  at  their  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Major  J.  F.  Nance,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Nance 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  Saturday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  ?t  the  California  building  in  honor 
of  Major  Edward  U.  Lewis,  L".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lewis,  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Adeline  Lewis. 
who   are  visiting   friends  in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Charles  Humphreys  was  the  complimented 
guest  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence Sloper  at  her  home  in  Peidmont. 

Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Soule.  U.  S.  N..  and  Mrs. 
Soute  entertained  a  number  of  friends  recently 
at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Mare  Island  preceding 
the  dance  on  board  the  U.   S.   S.  San  Diego. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians: 

Miss  Gurnee  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Augustus 
Gurnee,  departed  Monday  for  New  York  en  route 
to   their   home  in    Paris. 

Mrs.  Austin  Moore  and  her  little  daughter  have 
returned  to  their  ranch  in  Southern  California 
after  a  visit  with  Mr.  Moore's  mother,  Mrs.  Willis 
Polk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  of  New  York 
will  soon  be  established  in  San  Mateo,  where  they 
will  occupy  the  country  home  of  Mrs.  Berthe 
Welch. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Pope  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  and  her  daughter  and 
son,  Miss  Harriett  Alexander  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander,  have  moved  to  Stanford  Court,  where 
they   will   reside   permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  are  again 
in  Burlingame  after  an  absence  of  three  months 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Cuba.  While  in  Panama 
they  were  the  guests  of  Colonel  Clarence  Edwards, 
U.    S.    A.,    and   Mrs.    Edwards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chalmers  of  Chicago  are 
among  the  recent  well-known  Eastern  people  who 
have  come  to  visit  the   Exposition. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Asbton  and  Miss  Helen  Ashton 
have  returned  from  Sacramento,  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.   Pigott. 

Mrs.  Tames  Coffin  and  Miss  Sara  Coffin  have 
opened  their  home  in  Ross  for  the  summer  months 
after    having  spent  the   past   five  months   in   town. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  has  been  spending  the 
past    week   with    friends   in    Southern   California. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  returned  Saturday  from  New- 
York,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  winter 
with   her   sister.   Miss   Helen   Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  have  returned  from 
a  visit  in  the  East  and  will  soon  leave  for  Red- 
wood City,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh  arrived  last  week,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Virginia  Mott  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  a  visit  to  the  Exposition.  They  sailed 
Saturday    for    Honolulu. 

Dr.  George  H.  Willcut  is  expected  to  return 
soon  from  Boston,  where  he  recently  completed 
a  course  in  medicine.  He  will  reside  in  this  city 
with    his   parents.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Willcutt. 

Mrs.  Russell  Bogue  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  New  York  after  an  extended  visit  with  her 
mother,    Mrs.    J.    Eugene    Freeman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  will  close 
their  town  house  and  leave  within  a  few  days  for 
Belvedere,  where  they  will,  as  usual,  spend  the 
summer. 

Judge  Selden  Kingsbury  and  Mrs.  Kingsbury'  f>i 
Honolulu,  who  have  been  spending  the  winter  in 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  here  for  an  indefinite  visit 
with    friends   in    Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cortland  Bishop  have  come  from 
New  York  to  visit  the  Exposition  and  are  guests 
at   the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  and  their 
children  are  settled  for  the  summer  months  in 
their  country  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Mitchler  Sperry  has  returned 
from  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
past  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Morsehead  has  returned  to  Stan- 
ford Court  after  a  visit  in   Southern  California. 

Mrs.    Alexander   Campbell   arrived   recently   from 


Los  Angeles  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Re  is. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Somers.  Mrs.  Ferd  C. 
Peterson  of  Belvedere,  and  Mr.  John  A  Hooper 
have  gone  to  San  Diego,  stopping  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara and    Los   Angeles  en    route. 

Judge  Sidney  Ballou  and  Mrs.  Ballou  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  sailed  last  week  for  Honolulu  after 
a   visit   of  several   days   in   this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thome  are  coming  from 
Chicago  to  spend  the  summer  in  Burlingame, 
where  they  have  rented  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Henry    Clarence    Breeden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  are  again 
occupying  their  home  in  San  Rafael  after  having 
spent    the    winter    in    town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Blair  spent  several  days 
in  town  en  route  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Chicago. 
They  have  been  spending  the  past  three  months 
at   their   home   in    the   southern   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  spent  the 
week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Macomher  at 
their  home  in    Pacinas. 

Admiral  Charles  A  Gove,  U.  S.  N..  has  returned 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  been  for 
several  months.  During  his  absence  Mrs.  Gove 
has  divided  her  time  between  this  city  and  Han- 
ford,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Sargent.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Gove  are  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel   Monroe. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Rees,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Rees  are  at  present  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  where 
they  will  remain  until  May  8.  when  they  will  go 
to    New    York. 

Mrs.  Frank  Bennett,  wife  of  Captain  Bennett, 
U.  S.  N.,  commandant  at  the  navy  yard,  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  Mrs.  Algernon  Crofton  in  this 
city. 

Lieutenant  Matthew  Tomlinson,  L".  S.  A.,  has 
arrived  from  the  Texas  border  and  has  joined 
his  wife  and  children  in  Berkeley.  After  spending 
his  leave  here  he  and  his  family  will  go  to  West 
Point  to  reside  indefinitely.  Lieutenant  Tomlin- 
son has  recently  been  ordered  for  duty  at  the 
Military  Academy. 

Captain  Arthur  Poillon,  U.  S.  A.,  military  at- 
tache at  the  San  Diego  Exposition,  has  received 
orders  to  go  to  Europe  as  a  military  observer  of 
the   war. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Pourie  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Southern  California,  where  she  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Colonel  L.  W.  V.  Kennon.  L*.  S.  A.,  will  sail 
May  5    for  Honolulu. 

Brigadier-General  Ralph  W.  Hoyt.  U.  S?  A.  <  re- 
tired), of  New  York,  spent  a  few  days  in  this  city 
en  route  to  Seattle. 

General  John  McCullough,  U.  S.  -V.,  Mrs. 
McCullough,  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  have  returned  East  after  a  week's  visit  in 
this    city. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Law  was  formerly  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Schultz. 


THE  ELEMENT  OF  COST 

Never  enters  into  our  consider- 
ations in  making  the  famous 
AR1STOCRAT1CA      Chocolates. 

Only  the  finest  is  good  enough 
for  our  patrons.  For  example, 
we  use  Maillard's  chocolate, 
the  best  made  and  the  most 
expensive.  A  cheaper  grade 
would  impair  the  quality  of 
our  candies. 

Aristocratica  Chocolates  80,c"  a  pound  carton 

PIG  &  WHISTLE,  130  Post  Street 


Harvest. 
!  There    was    a    schooner    came    ashore    this    fall; 
A  graceful  thing  flung  on   the  bar  and  slain. 
With   draggled  gear,  her  stays  about  her  trucks 
Like    blown    hair,   ...    and    her    beauty    all    in 
vain. 

She    floundered    through    the    spray   with    crumpled 
wings, 
A   gray    bird    smothered    in    a   leaping   doom. 
We  huddled  there  at  dawn  to   see  her  die, 
i       A   circle   of  white    faces   in   the  gloom. 

There  was  a  cold  light  reaping  in  the  east, 
A  slow  scythe  cutting  at  the  field  of  stars. 

And   wind   to  beat  a  strong  man  down.      We   stood 
Watching     five    dots    that     specked    her    tossing 
spars*. 

Five  human  souls.    .    .    .   We  saw  the  sea  reach  up 

And    pluck    at    them    with    great    white-fingered 

hands — 

Three   times    the   lifeboat   thrust    against   the  surf: 

The    sea    laughed    loud   .    .    .   and    broke    it    on 

the  sands. 

]  So  there  was  nothing  more  to  do.     The  end 

Came  as  the  sun  burst  through   its   iron   clouds. 
The     racked     ship     staggered,     reeled,     and     disap- 
peared— 
The  flung  spume   served   the  dead  men   as  their 
shrouds. 

And  then,  clear-voiced,  the  village  church-bell  sang 
Above  the  wind  and  sea.    .    .    .   We  had  forgot 

What  day   it   was.     Now  suddenly  we  turned 

Together  toward    the  house   where  death   is   not. 

No  word  was  spoken,  yet  we  all  went  in 
To  the  still  aisles  and  knelt  upon  the  floor. 
.  A  man   was  there,  a  drunkard  and  a  thief. 
One  who  had  never  been  in  church  before. 

i  He  knecied  beside  us,  twisting  his  red  hands, 
A  startled  glory  in  his  sodden  eyes.   .    .    . 
I    thought   of  five  men  silent  in  the  sea 

That   one   might  bring   his  soul  to  paradise. 

— Dana    Burnet,    in    Harper's    Magazine. 


Berlin  critics  are  enthusiastic  over  Eddy 
Brown,  a  young  American  violinist.  Despite 
the  war  times,  which  naturally  affect  concert 
attendance,  he  recently  played  to  a  capacity 
house,  and  among  his  enthusiastic  hearers 
■  were  many  artists  of  promise.  One  critic. 
writing  of  him,  said :  "But  it  remained  for 
his  concert  of  last  Friday  in  Beethoven  Hall 
to  convince  us  that  he  deserves  to  rank  with 
the  great   ones  in   his   art." 


There  is  surely  no  more  delightful  place  to 
dine  than  Fred  Solari's  beautiful  restaurant, 
next  to  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Aside  from 
the  perfect  cuisine  and  service,  they  furnish 
entertainment  of  rare  excellence.  Dansants 
every-   evening,   with    exhibition   dances  bv  ex- 

|  pens,  and  music  of  a  high  order  by  such 
artists  as  Louis  Nova,  pianist,  Al  Thurston. 
violinist,    and    Frederick    Preston    Search,    the 

1  famous  'cellist. 


Some  Rare  Books. 
War  conditions  in  Europe  have  caused  the 
sale  of  many  rare  objects,  books,  and  paint- 
ings, but  nothing  appears  to  approach  in  value 
the  book  collection  recently  placed  on  display 
in  Xew  York  and  offered  for  sale.  Again  the 
war  is  given  as  the  cause  which  occasioned 
the  offering  of  this  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  books.  In  the  collection  were 
incunabula  from  the  presses  of  Yindelin  at 
Speier,  Riessinger  and  Moravus  at  Xaples, 
Parix  at  Toulouse,  and  of  Aldus.  Tenson,  and 
Giunta ;  illuminated  manuscripts,  including 
an  antiphonary  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
'"De  Xavigatione,"  by  De  CotrulHs.  1464. 
"Opus  Quadragesimalo,"  printed  at  Naples  in 
1479,  is  so  rare  that  no  copy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum.  Another  rarity  is 
"Glosa  Super  Apocalipsim  de  Statu  Ecclesiae," 
the  first  book  printed  at  Leipsic,  and  is  dated 
1431.  "Opusculum  de  Mirabilibus  Xoyk  et 
veteris  Urbse  Romse,"  the  rare  first  edition. 
1510,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  voyage  of 
Vespucci  to  America.  The  "Hecatommithi" 
of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  printed  in  1 565,  is  the 
first  edition  of  a  book  of  the  highest  interest 
in  sixteenth -century  Italian  literature,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  founts  of  Shakespeare.  Eu- 
clid's "Elementorium,"  Venice.  1510.  is  so 
rare  that  it  is  unknown  to  many  bibliogra- 
phers. Equally  rare  is  "De  Xavigatione  * 
Liber."  an  Italian  manuscript  of  1464,  by 
Benedictus  de  CotrulHs ;  it  has  great  geo- 
graphical interest.  But  the  most  important  of 
all  the  manuscripts  is  the  "Antiphonarium 
Romanum,"  on  220  leaves  of  vellum,  embel- 
lished with  seventeen  historiated  large  initials 
painted  in  gold  and  colors ;  this  manuscript 
was  executed  in  Italy  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century-  Among  the  five  ''Offices  of 
the  Virgin  Mary"  is  one  printed  at  Venice  in 
1560.  which  is  unknown  to  the  bibliographers; 
it   is  in   a  contemporary   Venetian  binding. 


Caswell's  Coffee 

"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folscm  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

With  its  Famous  Couit 
and 

The  Fairmont 

With  its  Beautiful  Terraces 


Under  Management  of 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Elevator  at  Post  Street  En- 
trance or  through 
Hotel  Lobby. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Direc:  Ferry  to  Exposition  Grounds 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Ppeeial   Luncheons   Fifty  Cents 

Table  d'Hoie  Dinners  One  Dollar 

Vicior  Eeiter,  Manager. 


.May  1,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 

Reports  of  the  enforcement  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  during  the  last  year,  issued  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the 
port,  show  that  fines  ranging  from  $5  to  $25 
were  imposed  on  more  than  300  vessels.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  1915  the  total 
amount  of  fines  collected  was  $970,  while  the 
total   for  the  entire  year   1914  was  $1480. 


Today  the  new  City  and  County  Hospital, 
which  has  been  under  way  for  seven  years 
and  in  actual  construction  for  four  years  and 
a  half,  will  be  dedicated  for  public  use  at  2 
o'clock.  With  the  formal  opening  by  the 
board  of  health  and  the  city  authorities  there 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  an  insti- 
tution with  an  immediate  capacity  of  500 
beds.  This  capacity  will  be  greatly  increased 
when  the  two  additional  buildings  included 
in  the  original  plan,  the  southeast  and  north- 
east wings,  are  completed.  The  cost  of  the 
nine  structures  of  the  County  Hospital,  in 
round  numbers,  is  $2,250,000.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  projected  two  wings  will  bring 
the  cost  of  the  institution  up  to  $3,500,000. 


After  forty-one  years  of  continuous  service 
with  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company,  A.  D. 
Shepard  has  retired  from  the  management  of 
that  concern.  He  will  retain  his  connection 
with  the  company  in  an  advisory  capacity. 


Several  thousand  San  Francisco  people 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  Shakespeare  by 
holding  a  meeting  in  Festival  Hall  at  the 
Exposition  grounds.  Music  of  some  half- 
dozen  nationalities  told  the  world-wide  rev- 
erence  for  his  art. 


By  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  San  Francisco  becomes  heir  to  s 
bequest  of  the  late  Honora  Sharpe  giving  the 
city  $S0.000  and  4 1 0  acres  of  land  near 
Brighton  Beach  for  a  memorial  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Sharpe  was  con- 
tested by  James  McDonnell,  a  relative  of  the 
donor  by  marriage.  Mrs.  Sharpe,  who  died  in 
!  1905,  was  the  widow  of  George  H.  Sharpe, 
an    attorney    of   this   city. 


Rear- Admiral    Charles    F.    Pond,    for    three 
■  years   supervisor    of    the    Twelfth    Naval    Dis- 
trict,   with    offices   in    the    Custom    House,    left 
Thursday  for  Puget  Sound  to  take  command  of 
the   Pacific   reserve   fleet. 


King  Gustav  V  of  Sweden  has  signally 
honored  five  Swedish  residents  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
Swedish  participation  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition   by    conferring   on    them    the    deco- 

■  ration  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Vasa,  one  of  the 
exalted  of  the  honored  royal  institutions  in 
Sweden.  Dr.  O.  A.  Lindstrom,  president, 
and  Alex  Olsson,  chairman  of  the  Swedish 
world's  fair  committee ;  August  Nordin,  ar- 
chitect   of    the    Swedish    building,    and    Arvid 

'  Bergstrom  and  Eric  Lange,  the  builders,  are 
the  men   who   have  been   so   signally  honored. 


William  H.  Chickering,  senior  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Olney,  Chickering  &  Gregory, 
died  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  held  a  prominent  place  on  the  di- 
rectorate of  several  of  the  larger  commercial 
firms  of  the  city,  and  since  1S75  had  been 
prominent  as  an  attorney.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  University  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Pacific  Union  Club,  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Association,  and  other  societies.  He  is  sur- 
vived  by    five    children. 


Walter  Pomeroy,  known  for  his  prowess  as 
an  athlete  in  Olympic  Club  contests,  was  seri- 
ously injured  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  on  Sunday  last.  Dr.  Alan- 
son  Weeks  operated  on  Pomeroy  to  reduce  a 
fracture    of   the   skull,    and   it   is   thought   that 

'  he  will  live.  Miss  Cora  Pomeroy,  a  sister 
of  the  injured  man,  and  two  other  guests 
were  also  thrown  from  the  motor  and  sus- 
tained injuries,  which,  however,  were  not  seri- 

'   ous. 

-.*■- 

NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


Mme.  Marie  Montessori,  originator  of  the 
Montessori  system  of  teaching  children,  was 
the   guest   at   a   luncheon   and   reception   given 

I  last  Saturday  by  the  woman's  board  of  the 
Exposition  in  the  California  building.  Among 
the  forty  women  who  attended  the  luncheon 
were    local     and    state     educators,     prominent 

;  women  of  the  Italian  colony,  and  attaches  of 
the  United  States  government  child  welfare 
exhibit  at  the  Exposition.  Mrs.  F.  G.  San- 
horn,   president   of  the  board,   presided  at  the 

.    luncheon.      Mme.    Montessori    will    conduct    a 

>  class  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Exposition  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  building  during  August  forenoons. 
The  children  in  the  demonstration  classes  will 
be   selected   in    San    Francisco. 


On  April  28  Fresno  County  exploited  itself 
as  the  great  raisin  centre  of  California  by 
distributing    tens    of    thousands    of    loaves    of 


raisin  bread  baked  at  the  grounds,  packages 
of  raisins,  and  recipes  for  using  raisins  in 
all  the  countless  ways  in  which  that  county 
has  made  them  popular.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  day  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Abun- 
dance.   

Exhibitors  in  Machinery  Palace  have  or- 
ganized a  club  and  opened  club  rooms  in  the 
east  end  of  the  big  exhibit  palace.  Duriny 
the  Exposition  period  lectures  are  to  be  given 
in  the  rooms  by  some  of  the  leading  me- 
chanical and  electrical  experts  in  the  country. 


The  Philippine  building  is  unique,  the  in- 
terior being  entirely  of  native  timber.  It  has 
a  large  central  lobby  with  offices  on  the  second 
floor,  and  is  paneled  with  hardwoods  now 
being  milled  in  commercial  quantities.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  demonstrate  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  how  this  timber 
can  be  used   to   best   advantage. 


Dania  Day  was  celebrated  with  a  typically 
Danish  programme  staged  in  the  Danish  pa- 
vilion. Twenty-four  lodges  of  the  Dania  So- 
ciety participated  in  a  parade  through  the 
grounds.  At  6  o'clock  there  was  a  reception 
in   the    Danish    building. 


At  Riverside  County  dedication  oranges 
were  distributed  from  a  float  carrying  a  bevy 
of  pretty  girls.  They  threw  the  fruit  into 
the  crowds  all  over  the  grounds  throughout 
the  day.  A  buffet  lunch  was  served  in  the 
California  building  after  the  ceremonies,  and 
a  general  reception  in  the  reception  room  of 
the  California  building,  at  which  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Martin   presided,    concluded    Riverside    Day. 


To  the  art  student  the  structure  which 
represents  the  Republica  de  Gautemala  is  a 
feature  of  great  interest.  The  building  is 
situated  just  back  of  the  Japanese  sunken 
gardens  and  is  next  to  the  Norwegian  pa- 
vilion. Three  floors  are  devoted  to  one  of  the 
most  artistically  arranged  displays  of  natural 
resources  in  the  Exposition.  The  first  floor 
is  a  reception  room  and  lobby.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  many  beautiful  paintings.  The 
works  of  the  noted  artist,  Joseph  Lownthal, 
find  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  treasures. 
The  two  other  floors  are  occupied  by  the  dis- 
plays of  products  and  manufactures.  A  rare 
collection  of  old  musical  instruments  is  in- 
teresting, as  is  the  collection  of  South  Ameri- 
can coins  and  medals. 


Southern  California  Editorial  Association 
Day  at  the  Exposition  was  observed  last  Mon- 
day with  a  parade  of  the  members  from  the 
Inside  Inn  along  the  Avenue  of  Palms  to  Fes- 
tival Hall,  where  a  brief  but  interesting  pro- 
gramme  was  carried  out. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Exposition  commis- 
sioners from  the  various  California  counties 
held  in  the  counties  display  section  of  the 
California  building  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  counties  display  section  of  the  building 
open  until  8  o'clock  at  night  was  recently  dis- 
cussed  and  tentatively  agreed  upon. 


Alfred  N.  Abbott,  who  is  to  be  the  resident 
commissioner  of  the  Illinois  State  building  at 
ihe  Exposition  until  May  10,  has  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  in  company  with  his  daughter. 
Miss  Frances  Abbott,  and  his  niece,  Miss 
Jessie  Rothgebe.  These  young  ladies  will  act 
as  hostesses  in  the  Illinois  building  during 
their  stay.  

The  Japanese  commission  has  issued  4000 
invitations  to  a  garden  party  to  be  held  on 
May  5  at  the  Japanese  gardens.  The  affair  is 
to  be  in  honor  of  the  national  "boy's  festi- 
val," at  which  Japanese  families  celebrate  the 
fact  that  they  are  parents  of  boys,  and  at 
which  the  boys  are  required  to  participate  at 
ceremonies  inculcating  and  developing  traits 
of  patriotism,  courage,  and  right  living"  ac- 
cording to  Japanese  ideals. 


Members  of  the  woman's  auxiliary  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers  were  hostesses 
on  Tuesday  night  at  a  ball  given  in  the  Cali- 
fornia building.  Over  2000  guests  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  early   California  days. 


On  May  8  the  lawn  terrace  of  the  Band 
Concourse  will  be  the  scene  of  a  programme 
of  folk  dances  which  will  be  staged  under 
the  auspices  of  the  fore:gn  commissioners. 
Costumed  dancers  from.  Japan,  Mexico,  Aus- 
tria, Portugal.  France,  Greece,  Denmark,  Tur- 
key, Italy,  India,  Cuba,  Sweden,  and  Hawaii 
will  take  part. 


The  London  county  council  recently  refused 
to  allow  the  discontinuance  of  German  names 
of  streets  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
habitants must  continue  to  walk  in  Berlin 
Road,  Wiesbaden  Road,  and  other  roads  bear- 
ing   German   names. 


Saplec — What  is  this  Blue  Bird  we  hear  so 
much  about  ?  Snapleigh — The  Dove  of  Peace. 
— Judge. 


At  the  Church  Festival  Concert. 

Young  Lady — There,  Mr.  Jenkins.  I  told  you 
we  should  not  be  late.  You  see  we  have  lots 
of  time.  Oh  !  did  you  ever  see  such  a  horrid 
hat  as  Mrs.  Deusenbury  Smith  has  got  on  ? 
It's   perfectly   awful. 

Woman  (behind  us,  in  a  hoarse  whisper) — 
What  that  girl  can  see  in  Jenkins  I  never  shall 
understand. 

Her  Companion — Me  neither.  They  say  he 
owes  thirty-seven  dollars  for  board  to  Mrs. 
Bowler,   and  she  tells  me 

Myself — Excessively   warm,   is   it   not? 

Yoittig  Lady — It  seems  quite  cool  to  me. 
But  see  !  here  comes  the  pianist,  Signor  Stac- 
cato.     I    think  he   is  just  splendid. 

Signor  S.  (or,  the  grand  piano — pianissimo  l 
— Turn,  tumty,  turn.  Tumtytum,  ta-a-a-a-a, 
etc. 

Various  Persons  (in  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood ) — They  say  she  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried again,  and — No,  indeed,  for  I  told  him 
just  what  I  thought  of — You  don't  say  so! 
Well,  I — Yes,  that's  him  right  over  there. 
He — She  sings  in  the  choir,  and  I  must  say — 
Isn't    he    perfectly    grand  ? 

Signor  S,  t  fortissimo) — Thumpetty-thump- 
thump-thump — crash  !    bang  ! 

Young  Lady — He  is  just  wonderful!  (Tu- 
multuous applause.  Signor  S.  comes  back  and 
does   it  some   more.) 

Young  Lady  (when  he  has  finished) — I 
could  listen  to  him  all  night,  couldn't  you? 

Myself — I  could,  but  it  would  make  me  very 
sad.  (My  lady  friend  looks  daggers  at  me, 
and  I  see  that  I  have  made  a  mistake.) 

Woman  (behind  us) — How  out  of  place  that 
Jenkins  looks  at  a  classical  concert  like  this. 

Myself  (feigning  a  deep  interest) — Ah,  Miss 
Cantake  is  going  to  sing. 

High-priced  Soprano — Una  voce  poca  fa,  etc. 

Man  (in  front  of  us) — That  woman  has  been 
married  three  times.  Her  name  aint  no  more 
Cantake  than  mine  is.  Her  first  husband 
was 

Woman  (behind  us) — It  cost  a  dollar  sev- 
enty a  yard,  and (Wild  applause.  High- 
priced  soprano  comes  back  and  bows,  but 
won't  sing.  Enter  the  gifted  young  artist,  W. 
Macready    Higgins.) 

Young  Lady — I  am  acquainted  with  him. 
He  is  too  awfully  funny  for  anything.  He  told 
par  that  it  came  just  as  natural  to  him  as 
breathing. 

W.  M.  H.  (giving  his  great  imitation  of 
Irving) — Gud,  gud,  me  lud,  etc. 

Man  (in  front  of  us) — Did  you  ever  see 
Irving? 

His  Companion — Yah,  he's  no  good.  You 
orter  see  Buffalo  Bill.  Now,  he  can  act,  he 
can.  ( Frantic  applause.  W.  M.  H.  comes 
back  and  imitates  Forbes  Robertson,  whom 
he  represents  as  an  asthmatic  individual,  with 
unmistakable  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
blind-staggers.) 

Young  Lady — Aint  he  just  too  splendid? 
He  told  par  that  Mr.  Robertson  saw  him  give 
that  imitation  once  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  had  to   leave  the  hall. 

Myself — I  can  readily  believe  that.  (I  am 
about  to  make  further  remarks  of  a  sarcastic 

nature   when Enter   Israel    Morgenstern, 

the  talented  American  violinist.) 

/.  M.  (playing  his  great  Revery  in  G  sharp 
minor) — Wa-a-h-h,  wah,  wah,  wahwahwah, 
wo-o-o-o-w,  etc.  (I  gradually  become  oblivi- 
ous to  my  surroundings,  and  am  soon  in  the 
arms  of  what-you-may-call  him.  I  dream  that 
I  have  been  chosen  umpire  in  a  cat  fight,  and 
that  I  am  presently  obliged  to  decide  against  a 
large  blue-eyed  cat  with  a  determined  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  who  in  his  indignation 
fiercely  attacks  me.  We  fight  for  some  time 
with  clothes-poles,  and  I  am  presently  stabbed 


in  the  arm.  I  awake  to  find  that  my  young 
lady  has  stuck  a  pin  into  me.) 

Infant  Phenomenon  (on  platform) — Mabel, 
little    Mabel,    with    her    face   against   the    pane. 

Myseif—Vm   afraid    I've   been   dozing. 

Young  Lady  (icily ) — You  have  slept 
through  two  entire  numbers. 

My sdf — I  am  very 

Young  Lady  (ten  degrees  below  zero) — You 
need  not  apologize. 

Pastor  of  Church  (large  portly  man,  with  a 
voice  like  a  fog-horn) — I  am  requested  by  the 
Young  People's  Association  to  thank  the  con- 
gre — I  mean  the  audience — for  its  attendance, 
and  to  state  that  an  oyster  supper  has  been 
prepared  in  the  chapel.  (Audience  becomes 
interested.)  Only  fifty  cents  per  head  will  be 
charged,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  used — 
thanks  to  the  kyindness  of  the  Young  People's 
Association — to  defray  your  pahstor's  ex- 
penses on  his  coming  lecture  tour.  Pahss 
through  the  door  to  the  right.  (I  am  about 
to  invite  my  young  lady  to  partake  of  oysters, 
when  I  remember  that  I  have  only  thirty-five 
cents  in  my  pocket.  Exeunt  myself  and  my 
young  lady  into  the  street.  Exeunt  nearly 
every  one  else  into  the  chapel.) — Tid-Bits. 


Music  as  a  therapeutic  agent  has  been  tried 
with  success,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
patients  have  been  musicians.  A  noteworthy 
case  recently  developed,  that  of  an  English 
bandsman  serving  in  the  trenches  at  Ypres. 
Through  the  bursting  of  a  shell  he  was  buried 
amid  the  debris  for  thirteen  hours,  and  when 
dug  out  he  had  lost  his  memory.  In  the  hos- 
pital experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to 
restoring  his  memory,  among  them  being  the 
placing  of  a  sheet  of  music  on  his  bed  where 
he  could  see  it.  Some  days  after  it  was 
placed  there  he  began  to  take  notice  of  it,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  could  read  the  notes  cor- 
rectly, though  it  is  rather  curious  that  he 
found  it  more  difficult  to  recover  his  memory 
of  ordinary  printed  words — a  fact  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  musical  stimulus 
was  the  stronger. 


When  Joseph  Pulitzer  left  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  special  attention  be 
paid  to  his  three  favorite  composers,  Bee- 
thoven, Wagner,  and  Liszt.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  the  programme  book  how  conscien- 
tiously this  wish  has  been  carried  out.  Of 
Beethoven's  works  fourteen  were  plaj'ed  (or 
sung)  thirty-eight  times  during  the  season 
recently  ended.  Wagner  was  represented  by 
twenty-one  works,  which  were  given  alto- 
gether seventy-seven  times.  Of  Liszt's  works 
seven  were  in  the  list,  and  they  were  heard 
twenty-one  times. 


That  the  next  grand  opera  season  in  Chi- 
cago will  be  unusually  attractive,  despite  the 
disastrous  season  recently  ended,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident.  In  fact  Cleofonte 
Campanini,  general  director,  declares  that 
next  November  will  usher  in  the  greatest 
operatic  period  which  Chicago  has  ever 
known.  He  has  already  made  contracts  with 
Titta  Ruffo,  Elizabeth  Van  Endert,  Frances 
Alda,  Frances  Rose,  Marcia  Van  Dresser. 
John  McCormick,  Rachel  Frees  Green, 
Eduardo  Ferrari  Fontani,  Giovanni  Zenatallo, 
George  Hamlin,  Frances  Daddi,  and  Enrico 
Aresoni. 


Curiously  enough,  the  most  successful  play 
in  London,  recently  announced,  was  "Potash 
&  Perlmutter,"  the  wholly  American  produc- 
tion, which  was  taken  to  England  in  some 
doubt. 


^  S  A.  M 
*    DIEGO 


Santa 

The  Angel — 

— Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles — and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.m. 

Santa  Pa     '  Sin  Francisco.  673  Market  Si.,  Phone  Kearny  315 
City  Offices  I  Oakland.  1218  Broadway,  Phone  Lakeside  425 
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Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family 


HONOLULU 

^VOLCANO 

ION  TRIP 

i$150 


17  Daysj 


SPLENDID  INCLUSIVE  VACATION  TRIP 
There  and  back, first  class, 
including  hotels,  side  trip  t 
to     Volcano,      also     au'o 
drives   to  Waikiki   Beach,   Pali   Punchbowl  and 
MoaDalua  Park. 

Splendid  10.000  ton  American  STEAMER  STERRA 

leaves  San  Francisco  Way  25.  June  22 

Kelnrns  San  Francisco  June  11.  July  9 

If  desired    return   tickets    limited    six   months. 

OCEANIC    S.    S.    COMPANY 

673  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by   all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 


Motor  Coach 

to  the 

FAIR  OR  BEACH 

Built  for  absolute  safety  and  comfort  by  two 
of  the  foremost  concerns  in  the  United  States: 

Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Company 

St.  Louis  Car  Company 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 


136-150  FremontStreet 


Phone  Sutter  1730 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

TOR   Till-:    IHSAlil  ML) 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Markel  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2'j-to 
1202  S.  Main     -     -      LOS  ANGELES 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Papa,  what  do  you  call  a  man  who  runs 
an  auto  ?"  "It  depends  upon  how  near  he 
comes   to   hitting   me." — Houston  Post. 

"I  do  love  to  hear  Margaret  sing,"  remarked 
dear  old  Mrs.  Blunderby ;  "she  has  such  a 
malodorous    voice." — Boston    Transcript. 

Pay  ton — A  bachelor  is  a  man  who  has  been 
crossed  in  love.  Parker — Yes,  and  a  married 
man  has  been  double  crossed. — New  York  Sun. 

Crawford — Has  your  wife  hinted  yet  about 
a  new  spring  bonnet?  Crabs  haw — Hinted? 
Why,  she's  issued  an  ultimatum. — Buffalo 
Courier. 

"I  understand  that  you  have  a  new  motor- 
car." "Yes."  "Do  you  drive  it  yourself?" 
"Nobody  drives  it.  We  coax  it." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"Mrs.  Clinnick  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her 
husband."  "You've  got  the  wrong  preposition. 
Make    it    'for'    instead    of    'of.' " — Browning's 

Magazine. 

Maud — Don't  you  think  there  are  just  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught? 
Marie — I  don't  know.  But  they  are  smarter, 
anyway. — Boston   Transcript. 

Ship's  Officer — Oh,  there  goes  eight  bells ; 
excuse  me,  it's  my  watch  below.  Old  Lady — - 
Gracious  !  Fancy  your  watch  striking  as  loud 
as  that ! — Sailor's  Magazine. 

"You  look  tired,  Elsie.  I'm  afraid  this  ter- 
rible war  is  telling  on  you."  "Yes;  my  doc- 
tors say  I  must  positively  stop  attending  any 
more  Red  Cross  balls." — Life. 

"It's  better  to  agree  wif  a  man  as  much 
as  yo  kin,"  said  Uncle  Eben.  "It  makes  him 
feel  good-natured  an'  you  don't  have  to  listen 
to   so   much   talk." — Washington  Star. 

"How  goes  it,  neighbor?"  "Oh,  I've  pain 
in  my  head,  my  stomach  is  troubling  me,  my 
heart  is  weak,  and  my  nerves  are  in  bad  shape 
— and  I   don't  feel  well." — Dorfbarbier. 

Dentist — Now  open  wide  your  mouth  and  I 
won't  hurt  you  a  bit.  Patient  (after  the  ex- 
traction)— Say,  doc,  now  I  know  what  Ana- 
nias  did   for  a  living. — Boston   Transcript. 

"I  saw  my  boyhood  chum  today,  the  one 
that  has  become  a  millionaire."  "Did  he 
recognize  you  ?"  "I  guess  so.  He  turned  a 
corner  when  he  saw  me  coming." — Houston 
Post. 

Detective  (2  a.  m.) — Hey,  yous  !  Wotcher 
hanging  around  this  'ere  front  door  fer  ? 
Supposed  Burglar — I'm  waiting  for  th'  lady 
inside  to  git  asleep.  We're  married. — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

"Senator,  you  promised  me  a  job."  "But 
there  are  no  jobs."  "I  need  a  job,  senator." 
"Well,  I'll  ask  for  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate as  to  why  there  are  no  jobs  and  you  can 
get  a  job  on  that." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"This  safety  first  idea  is  pretty  good  stuff," 
said  Pennsylvania  Hungry  as  he  sat  down  in 
a  soft  corner  of  his  private  box-car.  "That's 
right,"  agreed  Hobo  Frank.  "Every  now  and 
then  you  read  about  some  guy  getting  drowned 
in  a  bathtub." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Girl  Shopper — Why  did  you  make  that  poor 
salesman  pull  down  all  that  stuff  and  then  not 
buy  anything?  Second  Ditto — Why,  the  mean 
fellow  was  in  a  car  yesterday  and  never 
offered  me  his  seat,  though  I  looked  right  at 
him  ;  so  I  just  decided  I  would  get  even. — 
Buffalo   Courier. 

"Of  course,  I  shrieked  when  I  thought 
there  was  a  burglar  in  the  house,"  said  young 
Mrs.  Torkins.  "What  did  your  husband  do?" 
"Charley  looked  at  me  with  deep  reproach 
and  asked  why  I  couldn't  holler  that  way  once 
in  a  while  when  the  home  team  needed  a 
boost." — Washington  Star. 

"One  dollar,  please,"  said  the  dentist.  "A 
dollar!  But  your  sign  reads:  'Painless  ex- 
traction of  teeth,  free.'  "  "Just  so.  But,  as 
you  hollered  a  bit,  this  does  not  apply  in  your 
case.  I  do  my  painless  extracting  free,  ex- 
actly as  I  claim.  When  it  hurts,  I  charge  for 
it.     One  dollar,  please." — New  York  Sun. 

"Were  you  able  to  sell  old  Skinflint  a 
grave?"  asked  the  superintendent  of  the  ceme- 
tery. The  agent  shook  his  head.  "He  was 
afraid  he  might  not  get  the  full  value  of  it," 
he  explained.  "But,  hang  it  all,  a  man  has 
got  to  die  some  time  !"  exclaimed  the  superin- 
tendent. "That's  what  I  told  him,  but  he  only 
answered,  'Suppose  I  should  be  lost  at  sea.'  " 
—Tit-Bits. 

"Father,"  inquired  the  little  brain-twister 
of  the  family,  "when  will  our  little  baby 
brother  be  able  to  talk?"  "Oh,  when  he's 
about  three,  Ethel."  "Why  can't  he  talk,  now, 
father  ?"  "He  is  only  a  baby  yet,  Ethel. 
Babies  can't  talk."  "Oh,  yes,  they  car., 
rather,"  insisted  Ethel,  "for  Job  could  talk 
when  he  was  a  baby."  "Job !  What  do  you 
mean  ?"  "Yes,"  said  Ethel.  "Nurse  was 
telling  us  today  that  it  says  in  the  Bible : 
'Job  cursed  the  day  he  was  born.' " — Stray 
Stories, 


Our  vaults  are  fire  and  burglar 
proof.  Every  modern  device  and 
safeguard  has  been  adopted  in 
their  construction.  $4  per  year 
will  rent  a  box. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING      Post  and  Market  Sta. 

Under  Management 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


PAN-PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 
SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  tha  P.  P.  I.E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 

THE  BLAIR-MURDOCH  COMPANY 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny    392.  88   First   Street 


RED 
CROWN 


■flie  Gasoline 
of  Qualify 


M  You'll  have  less 

WB        trouble  with  your 
B  engine     "missing" 

HI  or  "stalling"  if  you 

W         use    Red    Crown. 
■  That's  because  Red 

i  j  Crown  is  uniform. 

There's  power   in 
every   drop  —  and 
every    drop's    the 
Dealers 
everywhere. 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Morysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Pan  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  870 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110   Sutter   St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE 

TO  THE  EAST 


MARVELOUS  SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  AND  ROCKY  MTS. 

Seen  Fron  the  Car  Window 

Without  Extra  Expense 

FOR  SIDE  TRIPS 


THROUGH 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW 

WONDERLAND 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON 

AND 

COLORADO'S  FAMOUS 

ROYAL    GORGE 

X 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 
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The  Case  of  the  GulHight." 
The  Argonaut  makes  no  profession  of  learning  in  the 
sphere  of  international  law.  In  candor  it  has  of  late 
come  to  suspect  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inter- 
national law;  that  what  we  have  called  by  that  name 
is  a  series  of  polite  fictions  without  the  coherence  of 
fixed  tradition,  and  minus  the  authority  of  common  ac- 
ceptance. But  be  the  fact  as  it  may,  the  nations  at  war 
have  each  gone  about  their  business  in  a  spirit  of 
royal  disregard  of  any  rules  of  restraint.  Which  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  the  international  law  of  the  future 
will  be  that  which  the  country  of  greatest  strength  or 
of  most  audacity  may  enforce — always  in  relation  to 
its  own  interest. 

All  this  with  reference  to  the  sinking  within  the  week 
of  the  Gulflight  by  a  German  submarine  near  the  Scilly 
Isles.  The  GulHight,  an  American  ship  carrying  an 
American  cargo,  was  bound  for  Holland,  a  neutral 
country.  Everything  connected  with  her  voyage  was 
regular  and  legitimate.  There  will  be  no  claim  to  the 
contrary.  Nor  will  there  be  any  attempt  to  justify  her 
destruction.  It  was  an  incidental  circumstance  growing 
out  of  German  strategy  in  the  effort  to  break  down 
British  commerce.     Now,  let  us  repeat,  the  Argonaut 


professes  no  learning  in  the  law;  but  it  holds  that  if 
there  be  no  law  to  protect  an  American  ship  sailing  the 
high  seas  for  a  neutral  port,  there  ought  to  be  one. 
The  United  States  ought  to  lay  down  this  law  in  the 
face  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  be  strong  enough 
in  a  military  sense  to  make  it  good. 

Nobody  will  deny  the  right  of  a  nation  at  war  with 
another  nation  to  blockade  the  ports  of  that  nation  by 
open  and  regular  methods.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  main- 
tain a  blockade  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  quite 
another  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  submarines,  out  of  sight 
beneath  the  water,  and  so  eager  for  prey  that  little  care 
is  taken  to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe.  If  it 
has  come  to  the  point  where  there  is  no  international 
law  which  countries  at  war  are  bound  to  respect — if 
each  country  must  enforce  its  own  rules — then  it  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  get  busy.  But  prelimi- 
nary to  such  policy  there  must  be  developed  in  this 
country  a  military  and  naval  force  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  word  of  the  United  States  government 
effective. 

We  are  assured  from  Washington  that  the  case  of 
the  Gulflight  will  be  "investigated."  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances that's  about  all  that  can  be  done.  A  country 
not  able,  upon  the  basis  of  military  power,  to  enforce 
respect  for  its  flag  must,  of  course,  resort  to  diplomatic 
clap-trap.  There  is  nothing  else  it  can  do.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  us  who  would  like  a  policy  of  higher  spirit. 


President  Wilson  and  Chairman  McCombs. 
Probably  President  Wilson's  obligations  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  McCombs  are  greater  than  to  any  other  man. 
Mr.  McCombs  was  the  manager  of  his  campaign  for 
the  governorship  of  New  Jersey,  and  its  success  was 
held  to  be  a  demonstration  of  efficient  generalship. 
When  Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
Mr.  McCombs  was  the  first  and  only  man  thought  of 
for  the  directorship  of  the  campaign.  At  Mr.  Wil- 
son's request  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee.  Again  he  demonstrated  exceptional  power 
as  an  organizer  and  director  of  men  and  forces.  He 
accomplished  what  had  been  believed  to  be  the  im- 
possible, in  that  he  brought  into  cooperation  the  active 
element  of  politics — the  professional  followers  of  the 
"game" — and  the  high-brow  element  affiliated  with  the 
college  life  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Mr.  McCombs  was  again  acclaimed  a  master  in  the 
sphere  of  political  management.  Mr.  Wilson  recog- 
nized his  obligation  to  Mr.  McCombs  by  tendering 
him  the  high  post  of  minister  to  France.  The  offer 
was  declined,  ostensibly  because  Mr.  McCombs  felt  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  himself  creditably  at  Paris 
would  be  beyond  his  means.  At  the  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  real  reason  was  that  his  counsels  were 
needed  at  home.  At  any  rate  Mr.  McCombs  did  not 
go  to  Paris  and  he  did  remain  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington.   

It  was  expected  that  Mr.  McCombs  would  have  a 
large  measure  of  influence  with  the  Administration; 
that  on  the  practical  side  he  would  have  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  its  policies  and  the  selection  of 
its  agents.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Mr.  McCombs 
would  be  a  vital  factor  in  President  Wilson's  adminis- 
tration. Then,  for  no  reason  which  anybody  was  able 
to  define,  Mr.  McCombs  seemed  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
When  finally  he  reappeared  it  soon  became  evident 
that  he  had  little  or  no  influence  with  Mr.  Wilson. 
Although  still  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  his 
recommendations  were  disregarded  and  he  himself  ac- 
corded only  scant  courtesy.  Mr.  McCombs  is  a  man 
of  sensibility.  He  quickly  realized  the  situation;  and 
when  his  good  offices  were  asked,  for  anybody  or  for 
anything,  his  answer  was  that  he  assumed  no  right  to 
make  suggestions  either  to  President  Wilson  or  the 
members  of  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  McCombs  was  probably  one  of  the  first  to  dis- 


cover what  had  happened  to  him.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  intrusion  into  the  position  of  chief  adviser  to 
the  President,  in  all  matters  political,  of  son-in-law 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
the  Southerner's  propensity  for  politics.  He  holds  him- 
self— upon  what  basis  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
plain— a  skilled  man  in  relation  to  the  political  game. 
He  found  ways  to  impress  his  father-in-law  favorably 
in  this  connection ;  and  the  outcome  was  that  he  slipped 
into  the  place  which  by  rights  belonged  to  McCombs. 
Nor  has  Mr.  McAdoo's  failures  in  New  York  and  else- 
where as  yet  shaken  the  President's  confidence.  He  is 
still — with  the  possible  exception  of  Colonel  House — 
the  President's  closest  counselor  in  matters  relative  to 
practical  politics.  

It  is  the  common  judgment  at  Washington  that  with 
the  coming-on  of  another  campaign  the  President  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  McCombs  and  put  into  the  chairman- 
ship some  bidable  man  who  will  take  orders  from  Mc- 
Adoo. But  recognizing  the  harm  that  might  come  to 
him  through  another  exhibition  of  political  ingratitude, 
he  is  unwilling  to  make  an  open  breach.  He  will  make 
no  suggestion  looking  to  the  elimination  of  McCombs. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  entirely  willing  that  his  asso- 
ciates and  assistants  in  the  government  shall,  in  the 
language  of  the  game,  gently  put  the  skids  under  the 
national  chairman.  Rumor  has  it  that  Mr.  Homer  S. 
Cummings  of  Connecticut,  vice-chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  has  been  selected  as  McCombs's  suc- 
cessor, and  color  is  given  to  this  report  by  the  fact 
that  the  movement  against  McCombs  on  the  part  of 
Administration  agents  followed  immediately  upon  a 
protracted  conference  at  the  White  House  between  the 
President,  Secretary  Tumulty,  and  Mr.  Cummings. 
Another  story  is  to  the  effect  that  Secretary  Tumulty 
is  booked  for  the  chairmanship.  This  would  be  in  strict 
accord  with  precedent.  Common  opinion,  however, 
gives  the  chairmanship,  not  to  Tumulty,  but  to  Cum- 
mings. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  McCombs  remains  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  Washington  regards  it  as  no  easy  job.  That 
he  cares  seriously  for  the  chairmanship  nobody  believes. 
At  the  same  time  nobody  who  knows  the  man  ex- 
pects him  to  submit  tamely  to  a  scheme  of  ouster. 
He  is  distinctly  a  man  of  spirit  and  of  resource.  He 
values  his  own  dignities,  perhaps  all  the  more  because 
they  have  been  affronted.  Furthermore,  he  is  a  man 
with  a  grouch.  He  realizes  in  full  measure  the  value 
of  his  services  to  Mr.  Wilson;  he  resents  the  treatment 
that  has  been  accorded  him.  He  knows  the  game  of 
politics,  and  he  would  like  to  have  played  it  with  a  free 
hand  as  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  in  co- 
operation with  a  friendly  administration.  He  resents 
the  intrusion,  the  incapacity,  and  the  smug  self-satis- 
faction of  Mr.  McAdoo. 


Mr.  McCombs  has  troubles  outside  the  sphere  of 
politics.  Something  less  than  two  years  ago  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Colonel  John  R.  Williams  of 
Washington,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Leiter.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Combs is  a  typical  Washington  society  woman,  very 
spirited,  very  charming,  and  in  her  young  ladyhood  very 
much  of  a  belle.  Washington  has  never  been  able  to 
make  up  its  mind  why  she  married  McCombs,  who  is 
personally  not  imposing,  a  cripple,  and  relatively  poor. 
At  any  rate,  the  marriage  appears  not  to  have  been  a 
success,  for  Mrs.  McCombs  has  now  for  some  weeks 
or  months  been  living  with  her  parents  and  apart  from 
her  husband.  McCombs  appears  to  be  a  disappointed 
man  all  round.  He  keeps  his  own  counsel ;  nobody 
knows  his  ideas  or  plans.  But  the  common  judgment 
is  that  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  thrown  nut  of 
the  National  Committee  without  a  fight  and  th  the 
President  will  hesitate  to  take  sides  openly  ; 
man  to  whom  he  is  so  largely — and  publicly- 
Probablv   Mr.  McCombs  will   remain  chain 
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committee  until  such  time  as  it  suits  him  to  retire. 
That  he  will  wish  to  hold  the  chairmanship  during  the 
campaign  of  next  year  is  hardly  probable  in  view  of 
all   the  circumstances. 


Tempest  in  a  Teapot. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  ventured  to 
remark  briefly  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  certain 
factions  in  and  about  the  War  Office  at  Washington,  it 
had  no  thought  of  disturbing  anybody's  peace  of  mind. 
But  here  comes  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  of  April 
24th  with  its  whole  editorial  space  bristling  in  irrita- 
tion. With  an  energy  bordering  on  vehemence  it  de- 
clares that  pretty  much  everything  the  Argonaut  said 
isn't  so.  Then  it  proceeds,  by  what  suggestion  we 
should  be  interested  to  know,  to  charge  General 
Leonard  Wood  as  the  "inspirer"  of  the  Argonaut's  re- 
marks, which  are  declared  to  "bear  internal  evidence 
of  service  origin."  Not  content  with  thus  having  ar- 
raigned General  Wood,  it  proceeds  to  administer  to  him 
certain  vicious  kicks  of  which  as  a  sample  we  give  this 
excerpt : 

It  also  occurs  to  us  to  remark  that  the  Argonaut  is  in  error 
in  speaking  of  General  Wood  as  the  head  of  a  "faction  in  the 
army."  That  officer  has  never  had,  among  officers  of  the 
army,  any  following  respectable  enough  either  in  size  or 
composition  to  be  called  a  faction. 

If  there  were  required  anything  in  proof  of  the  Argo- 
naut's suggestion,  this  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Register  would  seem  to  be  quite  sufficient. 
Putting  aside  the  personal  aspects  of  the  case,  which 
by  the  way  seem  very  important  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Register,  the  matter  would  seem  to  stand  about  this- 
wise: There  are  two  factions  in  or  about  the  War  De- 
partment. One,  headed  by  General  Ainsworth  (re- 
tired), has  the  bureaucratic  idea.  It  would  like  a  highly 
professional  regular  army,  with  everything  well  oiled 
and  revolving  about  its  administrative  centre  at  Wash- 
ington. The  bureaucrat's  idea  of  how  best  to  adminis- 
ter the  army  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  bureau 
chief  who.  when  the  war  with  Spain  came  on  in  1898, 
expressed  his  annoyance  as  follows:  "Here  we  had 
just  gotten  the  bureau  organized  right  and  everything 
running  smoothly  when  this  damned  war  came  along  to 
disrupt  the  whole  organization." 

Opposed  to  the  bureaucratic  scheme  of  organization 
is  an  idea  of  which  General  Leonard  Wood  is  the  chief 
proponent.  General  Wood  would  like  to  make  the  army 
a  species  of  training  school  for  the  dissemination  of 
military  knowledge  among  the  people.  He  would  have 
short  enlistments,  with  the  turning  back  into  the  chan- 
nels of  civil  life  each  year  of  a  considerable  number  of 
men  of  some  military  experience.  In  other  words,  he 
would  popularize  the  army  rather  than  specialize  it. 

Xow,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Army  and  Navy 
Register  should  not  support  General  Ainsworth's 
scheme:  indeed,  it  is  the  common  belief  at  Washington 
that  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should.  But  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  fall  into  fits  of  irritation 
and  petulance  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  there  is  a 
view  other  than  its  own.  The  suggestion  of  General 
Wood  as  the  author  of  the  Argonaut's  article  is  a  com- 
pliment duly  appreciated.  Xot  very  often  does  the  Ar- 
gonaut have  to  go  outside  of  its  immediate  staff  for 
help.  It  usually  is  competent  to  play  off  its  own  bat. 
But  when  it  does  go  abroad  in  search  for  brains  it  tries 
to  get  the  best.  We  will  be  charmed  if  the  public  shall 
be  properly  impressed  with  the  suggestion  that  General 
Leonard  Wood  has  become  a  member  of  its  con- 
tributing staff.  ^__^_^ 

Japan's  Ambition. 

In  spite  of  disquieting  evidences  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  still  abundant  reason  to  hope  that  Japan  and 
China  will  resist  the  evil  contagion  of  Europe  and  re- 
frain from  war.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  gov- 
ernments are  Asiatic  and  therefore  that  their  ways  are 
not  as  ours.  Threat,  intimidation,  and  bluff  are  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  an  Oriental  bargain.  The  irre- 
ducible minimum  is  kept  to  the  last  moment  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  process  of  give  and  take  is  an  almost 
interminable  one. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  recognize  Japan's  de- 
termination to  rule  in  the  Far  East  and  to  do  unflinch- 
ingl-  whatever  she  believes  that  she  can  do  safely.  The 
del  -initiation  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  pursued 
i;-s-  lutely  for  centuries  and  it  has  saturated  the  blood 
ie  people  with  ambitions  that  have  become  a  second 
atu'e.    Count  Okuma  is  an  enlightened  statesman  and 

3   professions  of  liberality   are  by  no   means  a  pre- 


tense, but  he  will  certainly  not  deviate  from  a  path  of 
aggression  if  he  believes  that  the  time  is  ripe. 

Xone  the  less  we  may  still  expect  that  he  will  not 
drive  China  into  war.  It  is  now  a  guiding  principle  of 
Japanese  policy  to  make  no  forward  movement  with- 
out the  assent  of  a  European  ally  or  of  America.  The 
treaty  with  England  was  signed  only  as  an  eleventh- 
hour  alternative  to  a  treaty  with  Russia,  and  there  are 
even  rumors  of  recent  conversations  betwfeen  Japan 
and  Germany.  Xow  it  is  certain  that  England  will  not 
smile  upon  any  act  of  aggression  toward  China,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  America's  frown  would  be 
quick  and  emphatic.  England  and  America  are  jointly 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  Chinese  integrity,  and 
although  pledges  did  not  prevent  the  seizure  of  Korea 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
China.  Diplomacy  moves  in  devious  and  not  always 
in  creditable  ways,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  on  the  cards  that  Japan  may  have  secured 
European  approval  for  her  pressure  upon  China,  but  it 
is  not  likely,  and  in  any  case  she  will  think  twice  be- 
fore invoking  the  moral  disapproval  of  America,  which 
might  find  a  way  to  show  itself  unpleasantly.  Japan  has 
already  missed  an  opportunity  to  establish  herself  in  the 
respect  of  the  world  by  prompt  restoration  to  China  of 
the  territory  snatched  from  German  occupation.  If  she 
should  now  make  war  upon  China  her  ethical  loss  would 
be  an  irreparable  one. 


The  Seaman's  Bill. 

San  Francisco,  not  having  troubles  enough  of  her 
own  making,  may  now  brace  herself  against  the  shock 
of  the  seaman's  bill  which  is  about  to  go  into  effect. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Company  has  announced  the  discon- 
tinuance of  its  Oriental  service.  Other  American  com- 
panies are  hastening  to  place  themselves  under  foreign 
flags  in  the  hope  that  European  governments  will  give 
to  them  the  protection  that  is  denied  by  their  own.  Con- 
gress, blatant  in  its  solicitude  for  American  shipping, 
has  gone  far  to  sweep  American  ships  from  the  seas, 
and  labor  unionism  may  signalize  one  more  victory  at 
the  cost  of  a  great  industry. 

The  seaman's  bill  is  based  on  the  now  fully  recog- 
nized principle  of  the  compulsory  employment  of  un- 
necessary men.  The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to 
the  railroads  in  the  form  of  the  full  crews  law,  but  in- 
asmuch as  a  railroad  can  not  actually  be  discontinued 
we  are  not  yet  fully  awake  to  the  price  that  we  must 
pay  for  this  freak.  But  steamship  services  can  be  dis- 
continued, and  they  will  be.  Xo  steamship  service  can 
afford  to  pay  the  wages  of  able  seamen  for  a  deck  crew 
under  the  miserable  pretense  that  only  able  seamen 
can  handle  the  boats.  The  labor  leaders  care  about  as 
much  for  the  safety  of  passengers  at  sea  as  Judas 
Iscariot  cared  for  the  poor,  but  they  do  care  a  great 
deal  that  the  aristocrats  of  labor  shall  have  a  monopoly 
of  employment. 

The  principle  that  unnecessary  men  shall  be  com- 
pulsorily  employed  is  a  dear  one  to  the  union  heart. 
But  there  is  another  one  even  dearer.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  union  workmen  shall  be  allowed  to  evade  their 
legal  obligations  and  that  the  law  must  protect  them  in 
doing  so.  And  this  principle  is  fully  embodied  in  the 
new  law-.  Henceforth  a  seaman  may  contract  to  finish 
a  voyage  and  break  his  contract  w'henever  he  pleases. 
The  shipowner  has  no  remedy.  Xo  matter  how  critical 
the  position  of  the  ship,  no  matter  how  ruinous  a  delay, 
he  may  be  compelled  at  any  port  of  call  to  choose  be- 
tween submission  to  a  sudden  demand  for  increase  of 
pay  and  the  loss  of  his  crew.  He  can  not  even  with- 
hold the  wages  that  have  not  been  earned. 

Upon  other  clauses  of  this  law  there  is  no  need  to 
comment.  They  are  based  frankly  on  the  theory  that 
the  shipowner  has  no  rights  which  his  crew'  must  ob- 
serve, that  his  attitude  must  be  one  of  perpetual  sur- 
render and  subservience,  that  he  must  employ  high- 
priced  men  who  may  raise  their  price  at  any  moment 
they  please  and  enforce  their  demands  by  breaking  their 
contracts.  It  is  a  law  that  takes  the  shipowner  by  the 
throat,  that  strips  him  naked  to  every  extortion  and 
exaction,  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
his  business,  and  that  must  certainly  embroil  us  with 
foreign  nations,  who  will  reasonably  object  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  ship's  and  the  paralysis  of  their  trade 
by  American  labor  unions. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  face  of 
the  established  principle  that  labor  unionism  need  do 
no  more  than  present  its  demands  to  Congress  and  wait, 
hat  on  head,  for  compliance.     We  have  seen  a  succes- 


sion of  such  demands,  and  there  are  others  on  the  list 
awaiting  the  rubber  stamp.  Xor  will  it  be  possible  to 
do  anything  until  an  aroused  public  opinion  shall  place 
its  emphatic  veto  upon  further  concessions  to  a  caste 
that  is  so  resolved  alike  to  rule  and  to  ruin. 


Canada  at  War. 

Canada  threw  herself  so  energetically  into  the  war 
that  she  is  only  just  beginning  to  realize  some  of  its 
ultimate  bearings  upon  her  own  internal  fortunes.  The 
Dominion  Parliament  has  just  been  adjourned,  and  al- 
though party  dissensions  were  successfully  kept  in 
abeyance  in  the  presence  of  an  imperial  emergency 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  grumbling,  not  only  at  the  size 
of  the  bill,  but  at  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  classes  of  the  community. 
Canada  has  of  course  relied  largely  upon  her  import 
tariff  schedules  for  the  additional  revenue  demanded 
for  the  equipment  of  an  army  that  would  have  seemed 
enormous  a  century  ago.  She  has  sent  100,000  men  to 
Europe  and  has  pledged  herself  to  sustain  the  strength 
of  her  forces.  An  expenditure  of  $150,000,000  is  al- 
ready in  sight,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  more  may 
be  needed.  To  meet  this  serious  charge  she  has  raised 
her  tariff  to  the  extent  of  seven  and  one-half  per  cent 
and  she  has  imposed  special  war  taxes  on  letters,  tele- 
grams, bank  checks,  and  railroad  tickets.  It  is  certain 
that  still  other  sources  of  revenue  must  be  devised  and 
that  hands  must  go  deeply  into  pockets  if  Canada  is  to 
discharge  what  she  considers  to  be  her  responsibilities 
as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  the  tariff  increases  that  will  give  rise  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  since  they  constitute 
a  direct  incitement  to  the  free-trade  party  to  re-open 
the  whole  question  of  protection.  Indeed  they  have 
already  done  so.  The  consumer  has  been  asked  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  levy  rests 
upon  his  shoulders  and  that  the  manufacturer  is  merely 
devolving  the  burden  upon  those  who  buy  from  him. 
And  there  must,  of  course,  be  further  tariff  increases  to 
come  and  therefore  further  fuel  for  the  fires  of  dis- 
content. It  is  a  perverse  peculiarity  of  tariff  taxation 
that  the  just  apportionment  of  its  burdens  or  benefits 
seems  unattainable  or  at  least  indeterminable.  There 
were  a  dozen  domestic  problems  in  Canada  that  seemed 
to  be  ripe  for  solution,  but  the  relentless  hand  of  war 
has  not  only  pushed  them  into  the  background,  but  it  is 
also  likely  to  revive  the  old  tariff  quarrel  in  its  worst 
forms. 

Eventually  it  will  do  the  same  here.  The  war  itself 
is  a  sort  of  tariff  that  has  laid  its  prohibitory  hands 
upon  nearly  all  importations  from  Europe.  When  the 
war  is  over  and  importations  are  resumed  there  will 
naturally  be  a  demand  for  definite  tariff  compensation. 
Moreover,  very  mam'  articles  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured in  America  that  were  formerly  imported  from 
Europe.  Plants  have  been  laid  down  and  capital  has 
been  invested  in  these  industries  which  will  certainly  be 
unable  to  compete  with  European  labor  if,  and  when. 
European  labor  shall  resume  its  normal  conditions. 
The  American  manufacturers  of  these  articles  will 
surely  object  to  being  thrown  to  the  wolves  of  foreign 
competition  merely  because  foreign  competitors  are 
once  more  in  a  position  to  attend  to  business.  And  it 
will  not  be  easy,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  fair,  to 
resist  their  inevitable  demand  for  tariff  consideration. 
These  will  be  among  the  immediate  results  of  the  war. 
and  if  Canada  is  already  feeling  them  it  is  because  she 
is  actually  a  belligerent.  America  will  feel  them  later 
on,  and  while  there  is  no  need  to  cross  our  bridges  be- 
fore we  come  to  them,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
we  shall  come  to  them  and  that  we  shall  have-  to  watch 
our  steps  with  some  care. 


I 


Editorial  Notes. 
What  has  become  of  that  group  of  all-wise  prophets 
who  some  two  or  three  years  ago  were  so  cocksure 
about  everything — among  other  things  that  the  Re- 
publican party  had  been  swiped  clean  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  There  was  Samuel  G.  Blythe  and 
Oscar  King  Davis  and  Judson  C.  Welliver  and  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  and  God  knows  who  else  who 
assured  us,  upon  the  basis  of  a  wisdom  which  en- 
compassed all  things  past  and  present,  that  the 
Colonel  was  to  lead  the  country  up  to  a  new  and  higher 
plane,  leaving  the  G.  O.  P.  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  of 
oblivion,  slowly  and  painfully  gasping  forth  the  failing 
remnant  of  its  vitality.  It  appears  that  these  gentle- 
men lack  the  hardihood  to  face  the  situation  with  its 
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manifest  embarrassments  for  erstwhile  prophets,  by 
their  own  confession  infallible.  They  have  jumped  the 
game.  Their  pens  are  otherwhere  busy.  Mr.  Blythe  is 
in  Japan,  writing  all  about  Japanese  politics,  probably 
with  the  same  prescience  so  recently  exhibited  at  home. 
Oscar  King  Davis,  late  head  of  the  press  bureau  of 
the  late  national  Progressive  party,  has  switched  to 
another  and  safer  job.  In  a  series  of  syndicated  articles 
he  is  screaming  in  agony  over  the  perils  of  our  unpre- 
paredness  for  war.  William  Allen  White  is  still  deal- 
ing in  fiction,  but  this  time  he  calls  it  by  its  true  name. 
Mr.  Welliver  has  moved  over  to  equally  safe  ground. 
He  is  busy  in  a  series  of  magazine  articles  about  the 
history  of  Poland.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  regard- 
ing with  fine  reserve  the  course  of  events  political. 
No  current  word  from  any  one  of  them  recalls  the 
pagans  sung  over  the  presumed  corpse  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  only  a  little  while  back.  The  truth  is  that 
these  gentlemen  are  bewildered  at  the  change  in  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States,  precisely  as  are  the 
pacifists  over  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  This 
change  of  sentiment,  and  the  war,  were  developments 
impossible  according  to  the  respective  theories  of  the 
journalistic  gentlemen  and  the  pacifists.  Theories, 
somehow,  do  not  always  take  account  of  the  human 
equation.  

The  capacity  of  the  average  man  in  public  life  to  ab- 
sorb with  undisturbed  gravity  vast  chunks  of  flattery 
has  long  been  observed.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  an  academic  philosopher  would  be  above  such  clap- 
trap. But  here  we  have  "Ship  Creek,"  the  point  in 
Alaska  from  which  railroad  building  activity  will  be 
directed  this  year,  transformed  by  official  order  into 
"Woodrow  Creek."  It's  a  small  matter,  to  be  sure, 
none  the  less  "there  is  enough  in  it  to  justify  a  smile. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


England  has  decided  not  to  prohibit  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  to  make  them  more  expensive, 
although  with  preferential  treatment  for  the  lighter 
varieties.  Probably  this  is  all  that  the  people  would 
stand  in  the  direction  of  prohibition,  but  it  will  go  a 
long  way.  Still  more  potent  will  be  the  example  of 
Lord  Kitchener  and  the  parliamentary  leaders,  who 
have  announced  their  intention  to  abstain  from  the  cup 
that  cheers  and  also  inebriates  during  such  time  as  the 
war  shall  last.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
nouncement injected  into  the  self-denial  campaign  is 
that  of  the  episcopal  bishops  who  refuse  to  pledge 
themselves  in  any  way,  and  on  the  curious  ground  that 
it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  health.  Possibly  their 
real  reason  is  a  reluctant  recognition  that  the  example 
of  bishops  has  no  weight  with  any  one  nowadays  and 
that  they  would  be  merely  depriving  themselves  of  a 
pleasure  without  any  compensating  advantage  to  the 
nation.  

Good  results  ought  to  follow  the  bill  empowering  the 
state  fish  and  game  commission  to  interfere  with  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  fish  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  artificial  price.  Henceforth  this  will  be  a 
felony,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  a  felony  long  ago. 
Probably  no  one  knows  just  how  long  this  nefarious 
business  has  been  going  on,  but  for  many  years  there 
have  been  periodical  outcries  of  protest  against  a  sinis- 
ter and  destructive  practice  that  was  an  outrage  to 
every  sense  of  economic  decency.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
commission  will  not  be  too  leisurely  over  its  prelimi- 
nary "investigations."  The  main  thing  is  to  get  some 
offender  into  jail  and  so  to  put  an  end  to  a  peculiarly 
evil  monopoly.  

At  the  time  when  promises  were  accepted  by  the 
gullible  at  something  like  their  face  value  Governor 
Johnson  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  sanc- 
tion no  increases  of  salary.  It  will  now  be  interesting 
to  observe  the  extent  to  which  this  undertaking  will  be 
honored.  Day  by  day  we  read  of  new  and  advanced 
apportionments  of  pay  to  faithful  Progressives  who 
have  succumbed  to  the  persuasions  of  office.  The  latest 
increases  have  been  voted  to  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  and  to  the  state  dentist,  and  they  are 
quite  substantial  increases.  Doubtless  these  scientific 
pundits  have  deserved  well  of  the  community  and  even 
better  of  their  party,  but  a  promise  is  a  promise,  and 
therefore  Governor  Johnson's  action  in  the  matter  will 
be  awaited  with  some  curiosity. 


In  the  absence  of  precise  news  from  the  Carpathians  the 
centre  of  interest  remains  in  the  Dardanelles.  The  accom- 
panying map  shows  the  scene  of  immediate  operations.  From 
Kum  Kale  to  Gallipoli  is  about  260  miles,  and  from  Gallipoli 
across  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  Constantinople  is  130  miles. 
The  breadth  of  The  Narrows,  where  most  of  the  ships  are 
congregated,  from  Kalid  Bahr  to  Chanak,  is  only  1400  yards. 
To  the  west  of  The  Narrows  the  average  bveadth  is  from 
four  to  five  miles.  The  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length.  At  Bulair  it  is  only  three  miles  wide 
and  at  Maidos  four  miles  wide.  Most  of  the  coast  is  very 
steep  and  hilly  and  the  roads  are  bad.  The  only  places  of 
importance  are  Gallipoli,  Maidos,  and  Kalid  Bahr.  There 
are  two  important  forts  at  Seddul  Bahr  marked  A  and  B,  and 
opposite  to  them  on  the  Asiatic  side  is  the  fort  of  Kum  Kale 
marked  D.  When  these  have  been  passed  there  are  other 
fortifications  thickly  strewn  along  The  Narrows,  and  thence 
as  far  as  Gallipoli.  The  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmorn  are 
also    fortified.  

As  we  already  know,  the  first  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  by 
ships  alone  was  a  failure.  Forts  that  had  been  silenced  were 
remanned  and  rearmed  as  soon  as  the  ships  had  passed,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  transport  an  army  that  should 
actually  occupy  the  forts  and  permanently  demolish  them,  as 
well  as  prevent  the  return  of  the  defenders.  The  strength 
and  composition  of  this  army  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
evidently  composed  of  British  and  French  in  considerable 
force.  A  landing  was  made  at  four  points,  and  these  four 
points  seem  to  have  been  Cape  Helles,  Seddul  Bahr,  Kum 
Kale,  and  Enos.  The  latter  point  is  not  shown  on  the  map, 
but  it  lies  on  the  Turkish,  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Xeros  or  Saros  and  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Sulva  Bay. 
From  Enos  this  force  was  to  make  its  way  eastward  until  it 
struck  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bulair 
and  thus  interpose  itself  in  the  path  of  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments coming  from  Constantinople.  The  duty  of  the  other 
forces  landed  at  Seddul  Bahr  and  Kum  Kale  was  to  co- 
operate with  the  ships  in  the  reduction  of  the  forts  imme- 
diately to  the  east.  And  it  may  be  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  ships  actually  in  the  Straits  other  ships  were  sent  to  the 


men  as  available  for  service  in  Europe.  The  Allied  forces 
are  supposed  to  number  about  200,000  men,  and  these  would 
be  little  enough  for  use  against  fortifications  but  for  the  co- 
operation  of  the  ships. 


Pure-bred  silver  black  fox  pups  can  not  be  purchased 
under  $10,000  a  pair,  nor  known  breeders  of  highest 
class  at  less  than  $30,000  a  pair. 
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Gulf  of  Saros  in  order  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  forces  at 
Enos.  

How  far  these  movements  have  been  successful  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  reports  speak  of  an  advance  by  land 
as  far  as  Maidos  on  the  European  side  and  of  the  steady  re- 
tirement of  the  Turks,  and  as  this  has  been  repeated  circum- 
stantially we  may  assume  it  to  be  true.  The  French  force  that 
tended  at  Kum  Kale  subsequently  withdrew  in  order  to  effect 
another  landing  some  little  distance  to  the  south  and  this 
force  is  said  to  be  now  on  the  march  in  order  to  attack  the 
Asiatic  forts  from  the  rear,  probably  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chanak.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  there  is  a 
British  force  at  Maidos,  a  French  force  advancing  toward 
Chanak,  and  a  second  British  force  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bulair  and  that  most  of  the  ships  are  now  in  The  Narrows 
between  Maidos  and  Chanak.  The  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros 
are  also  able  to  reach  the  Turkish  fortifications  across  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  advance  of  the  ships  is  necessarily 
slow.  Forts  stubbornly  defended  are  not  easily  reduced  even 
by  simultaneous  attack  from  land  and  water.  The  artillery 
advantage  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  forts,  since  the  guns 
are  stationary  and  can  be  pointed  with  deliberation,  whereas 
a  ship  is  never  quite  still  and  there  is  always  a  dip  after  a 
discharge  of  heavy  guns.  Moreover,  the  current  is  swift  and 
is  difficult  to  navigate  even  in  times  of  peace,  while  incessant 
vigilance  must  be  exercised  to  guard  against  floating  mines 
or  torpedoes.  These  mines  are  probably  set  adrift  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bulair.  They  are  so  ballasted  as  to  remain 
at  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  they  carry  some  simple 
mechanism  intended  to  keep  them  in  the  current  and  away 
from  the  shore.  The  protection  of  the  ships  is  probably  en- 
trusted to  chain  nets  suspended  in  the  water,  but  in  addition 
to  these  drifting  mines  there  are  also  the  anchored  mines, 
and  these  must  be  swept  up  by  small  craft  dragging  a  sub- 
merged chain  between  them. 


The  strength  of  the  forces  defending  the  Dardanelles  is 
estimated  by  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  as  about 
440,000  men.  This  would  mean  the  entire  Turkish  army  in 
Europe,  numbering  about  310,000,  with  120,000  Asiatic  Turks, 
and  about  10,000  Germans.  But  a  competent  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  believes  that  this  estimate  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  that  half  a  million  is  the  probable  maximum 
of  the  Turkish  armies  in  the  field.  And  from  this  must  be 
deducted  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Mesopotamia, 
and   against    Egypt,    leaving   less   than    a   quarter   of   a    million 


It  is  easy  to  see  approximately  what  has  happened  in  Galicia, 
although  the  extent  of  the  Russian  reverse  remains  to  be 
measured.  The  Russian  armies  may  be  pictured  as  strung 
along  the  line  of  the  Carpathians  and  descending  to  the  plains 
of  Hungary  through  the  various  passes.  The  river  Dunajek 
runs  north  and  south  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the 
Russian  lines,  and  it  served  as  a  barrier  against  Teuton  forces 
that  might  move  eastward  from  Cracow  to  the  attack  of  the 
Russian  communications.  The  river  banks  were  of  course 
strongly  defended,  although  evidently  not  strongly  enough, 
since  the  Russians  have  now  been  driven  from  the  western  side- 
Now  this  may  be  a  great  Teuton  victory,  as  is  claimed  in  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna,  or  it  may  mean  little  or  nothing.  It  must  be 
judged  by  its  results  as  soon  as  those  results  become  apparent. 
If  the  Russians  are  forced  back  substantially  it  will  mean  a 
threat  to  the  Russian  communications  north  of  the  Dukla 
Pass  and  of  the  other  passes  to  the  east.  If  the  communica- 
tions should  actually  be  cut  the  Russian  forces  south  of  the 
Dukla  Pass  would  be  "in  the  air,"  and  almost  anything  might 
happen  to  them.  If  the  communications  seem  likely  to  be 
cut  we  shall  hear  of  the  Russian  armies  streaming  backward 
and  northward  through  the  passes.  The  Russians  admit  that 
they  have  been  forced  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and 
that  their  line  has  been  bent  to  the  east.  If  this  is  all  that 
has  happened  to  them,  if  they  can  still  protect  their  lines  to 
the  north  of  the  Dukla  Pass,  the  reverse  is  not  of  a  grave 
kind,  no  matter  how  heavy  their  losses.  But  if  they  find  that 
they  are  now  unable  to  maintain  the  north  and  south  barrier 
or  to  resist  the  Teuton  wave  from  Cracow,  then  their  reverse 
is  of  the  gravest  kind  and  the  Hungarian  campaign  must  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  In  the  meantime  we  may  note  that 
Tarnow  seems  to  be  still  in  Russian  hands  and  as  Tarnow  is 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  it  would  seem  that  the  Russian 
lines   have   not   been    forced   back   very    far. 


The  German  assault  near  Ypres  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a 
gain  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  therefore  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  balance  to  the  British  success  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  object  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  fighting  in  both  cases  was  tremendous  and  the  loss  of 
life  very  heavy.  Indeed  the  cost  of  such  small  gains  was  so 
great  as  to  render  impossible  a  direct  frontal  attack  that 
should  succeed  in  breaking  through  the  enemy's  lines  and 
changing  the  general  complexion  of  the  struggle.  It  has  now 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  lines  can  not  be 
broken,  although  they  may  be  bent  backward,  and  this  is 
actually  what  happened  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  at  Ypres. 
That  the  British  gained  a  somewhat  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion is  likely  enough,  and  the  Germans  have  probably  now  done 
the  same,  but  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies  is  now 
practically  what  it  was  before  with  the  exception  of  their 
losses.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  infliction  of  losses 
was  the  main  object  of  these  forward  drives. 


At  the  same  time  there  are  some  perplexing  elements  in 
the  situation,  and  we  can  exercise  our  imagination  over  them 
with  more  or  less  profit.  For  example,  we  can  ask  how  it  is 
that  the  British  line  was  relatively  so  weak,  that  there  were 
French  territorials  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  that  it  occu- 
pies no  more  than  some  thirty  miles.  It  occupied  thirty  miles 
last  October,  when  the  British  had  no  more  than  150,000  men 
in  the  field.  Now  they  have  750,000  men  in  the  field,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  best  estimates,  but  apparently  there  has 
been  no  extension  of  their  ground.  German  prisoners  say 
they  were  told  by  their  officers  that  the  point  of  intended 
attack  was  weakly  held  and  that  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  the  assault.  We  may  therefore  ask  what  has  become  of  the 
British  army?  Has  it  assembled  at  some  other  point?  Were 
the  British  lines  at  Ypres  actually  weaker  than  usual,  and,  if 
so,  in  what  way  shall  we  account  for  it?  We  are  not  likely 
to  receive  any  answer  to  such  questions  until  they  answer 
themselves,  but  we  can  hardly  help  propounding  them.  The 
New  York  Evening  Globe  refers  to  some  daring  surmises  that 
Holland  is  about  to  enter  the  war,  that  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  take  Germany  in  the  flank  by  an  attack  through  The 
Netherlands,  and  that  the  main  British  army  is  in  reserve  for 
this  purpose.  All  things  are  possible,  but  this  is  not  among 
the  probabilities.  At  the  same  time  it  presents  itself  to  the 
speculative  mind.  

The  use  of  asphyxiating  bombs  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  Hague  Convention  forbade  the  use  of  bombs  or  projectiles 
intended  only  for  the  purpose  of  asphyxiation.  The  words  are 
quite  clear — "projectiles  qui  ont  pour  but  unique  de  repandre 
des  gaz."  The  bombs  must  not  have  asphyxiation  for  their 
sole  purpose,  and  therefore  the  German  authorities  have  right 
upon  their  side  when  they  say  "the  German  troops  do  not  fire 
any  shells,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  spread  asphyxiating 
or  poisonous  gases."  Asphyxiating  bombs  that  are  intended  to 
do  other  kinds  of  damage  are  not  illegal,  but  asphyxiation  must 
not  be  their  sole  object.  The  matter  was  first  brought  up  at 
The  Hague  Conference  in  1899.  The  declaration  was  adopted 
by  all  the  nations  now  at  war  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Great  Britain  gave  her  adhesion  in  1907.  The 
only  dissentient  voice  was  that  of  the  United  Stales,  and  it 
still  remains.  It  is  remarkable  that  Germany  should  first  have 
defended  her  use  of  these  projectiles  on  the  ratlxr  absurd 
ground  that  her  enemies  had  used  them  a  few  da; 
Her  subsequent  defense  of  actual  legality  is  quii<_ 
at  the  same  time  one  is  forced  to  wonder  that 
Conference    should    have    adopted    a    resolution    '.i 
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meaningless,  since  any  explosive  bomb  may  be  considered  as 
intended  to  inflict  damage  other  than  that  by  asphyxiation. 


We  may  also  wonder  why  asphyxiating  bombs  should  be 
forbidden  at  all,  since  it  must  surely  be  pleasanter  to  be  as- 
phyxiated than  to  be  bayoneted,  although  in  this  respect  tastes 
may  differ.  French  soldiers  say  that  the  gas  in  question  pro- 
duced a  burning  pain  in  the  eyes  and  bronchial  tubes  and  that 
this  was  quickly  followed  by  unconsciousness.  All  those  who 
did  not  die  on  the  spot  through  a  failure  to  escape  are  likely 
to  recover,  although  there  may  be  resulting  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and  bronchitis.  The  gas  is  supposed  to  have  been 
chlorine,  and  not  carbon  monoxide,  since  carbon  monoxide  is 
invisible,  and  witnesses  speak  of  having  seen  yellow  fumes 
arise  from  the  explosions  and  drift  slowly  down  to  the  French 
trenches.  But  probably  we  shall  not  hear  much  more  of  these 
bombs.  They  can  be  used  only  when  the  wind  is  in  the  right 
direction,  while  the  gas  itself  is  so  sluggish  that  in  some  cases 
the  Germans  themselves  were  unable  to  enter  the  trenches 
that  had  been  evacuated.  Moreover,  if  the  wind  is  too  strong 
the  gases  are  dissipated  innocuously  before  reaching  their  des 
tination,  and  they  may  even  be  blown  back  on  the  attacking 
force.  

The  mysterious  bombardment  of  Dunkirk  has  been  ex- 
plained by  a  German  deserter,  who  says  that  the  Germans 
mounted  a  naval  gun  near  Dixmude  capable  of  throwing  a 
shell  for  twenty-four  miles.  But  it  was  used  only  for  two 
days,  after  which  it  either  burst  or  was  damaged  by  French 
aviators.  

A  report  from  London  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
that  the  odds  quoted  by  Lloyds  that  the  war  will  end  shortly 
have  lengthened,  and  that  Lloyds  are  now  asking  odds  of  17 
to  1  that  the  conflict  will  end  by  August  31.  Virtually  even 
money  is  offered  on  wagers  that  the  war  will  terminate  be- 
fore January  31,  1916.  New  York  betting  is  decidedly  reluctant, 
even  among  those  accustomed  to  indulge  in  almost  any  elec- 
tion bet.  A  few  small  wagers  are  registered  at  odds,  but  these 
are  usually  governed  by  personal  sympathies,  and  not  by 
calculation.  

An  Eastern  commentator  asks  why  it  should  be  assumed 
that  the  war  would  end  with  a  German  triumph  if  only 
America  could  be  persuaded  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  the  ex- 
port of  munitions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  German  advance 
had  been  checked  and  turned  back  at  the  Marne  before  any 
American  munitions  had  reached  Europe,  and  Russia  has 
made  a  very  fair  showing,  although  she  has  been  compelled 
to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  her  own  resources.  If  exports 
should  stop  tomorrow  it  would  only  mean  that  Great  Britain 
would  open  as  many  more  factories  as  might  be  necessary  to 
supply  her  needs.  She  may  find  it  convenient  to  buy  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential.  The 
so-called  friends  of  peace  who  are  demanding  this  embargo 
would  do  well  to  use  their  reflecting  faculties  if  they  have 
any,  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  But  for  the  fact  that  mu- 
nitions of  war  can  be  purchased  in  other  countries  every 
nation  in  the  world  would  find  it  necessary  to  stock  arma- 
ments in  sufficient  quantities  for  any  conceivable  emergency 
that  might  arise.  They  do  not  do  this  because  they  know 
that  they  can  always  supplement  their  own  resources  from 
any  neutral  nation  that  is  willing  to  sell  to  them.  An  em- 
bargo of  this  kind  would  mean  that  armament  factories  would 
spring  up  all  over  the  world  like  mushrooms.  No  nation 
would  sleep  in  peace  unless  it  was  perpetually  ready  for  an 
Armageddon.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  May  5,  1915. 

The  salt  industry  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is  one  of 
far-reaching  importance,  and  the  method  of  production 
is  simple  in  its  operations,  since  the  finished  article  is 
the  result  of  evaporating  the  sea  water.  Claim  is  made 
that  more  salt  is  thus  made  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  The  product  is  now  a  competitor  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  with  the  English  article.  Water 
is  collected  in  prepared  shallow  ponds,  where,  after 
evaporation  has  been  completed,  the  salt  is  shoveled  into 
small  railway  cars,  taken  to  the  refining  works,  remelted 
and  crystallized  out  in  vacuum  pans.  It  is  washed  and 
cleaned.  About  a  year  elapses  from  the  time  the  sea 
water  goes  into  the  ponds  until  the  product  is  ready 
for  the  market,  because  the  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ponds  is  only  about  twenty-eight  inches  a 
year,  over  and  above  the  natural  rainfall.  The  process 
usually  starts  in  May  or  June  of  each  year,  so  as  to 
take  as  much  advantage  as  possible  of  the  warm  period 
of  the  summer. 

The  National  Museum  at  Washington  has  just  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  relics  and  me- 
mentoes of  the  second  Grinnell  Expedition,  which,  in 
May,  1S53,  set  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Upon  the  death  of  Amos  Bonsall,  the  last  survivor  of 
that  expedition,  a  collection  was  presented  to  the 
museum  by  his  daughters,  and  the  exhibit,  containing 
gold  and  silver  medals  presented  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  Mr.  Bonsall,  a  pair  of  polar-bear  skin  boots 
made  by  him,  an  English  rifle,  an  English  knife  with 
carved  handle  of  Eskimo  manufacture,  and  foot-cover- 
ings made  by  the  Eskimos,  has  just  been  placed  on  dis- 
play. 

■»•»■ 

Copenhagen  has  shown  its  capability  of  maintaining 

the  title  of  the  "London  of  Scandinavia."     It  has  the 

free  harbor  in  the  north  of  Europe.    The  city  has 

ifficiency  of  banks,   and  American  merchants  who 

irt.ierly  had  agents  and  branch  offices  in  other  large 

ports  on  the  continent  are  beginning  to  move  there. 


THE  TURRET  DOOR. 


The   Man  Who  Felt  Death  Descending  Upon  Him. 


It  was  a  beautiful  and  still  evening,  toward  the  end  of 
summer,  when,  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  about 
the  ancient  city,  I  entered  the  quiet  and  solitary  close 
of  the  gray  cathedral.  The  rooks  were  gathering  in 
the  old  elms  which  stood  around.  A  ruddy  light 
wrapped  the  great  gray  towers  which  rose  far  up  into 
the  evening  air.  The  sounds  of  the  city  from  without 
came  faintly  and  at  intervals  to  the  ear  as  I  walked 
slowly  across  the  close  toward  the  low,  wide  steps 
which  ascended  and  were  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
noble  porch. 

On  reaching  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral  I  found 
it  closed.  But  in  the  centre  of  this  there  was  another, 
smaller  door,  which  still  stood  open ;  and  here  a  party 
of  visitors,  to  whom  I  was  a  stranger,  were  endeavoring 
to  persuade  the  ancient  verger  that  the  hour  was  not 
yet  too  late  to  permit  them  to  inspect  the  interior.  It 
so  happened  that  just  as  I  came  up  they  succeeded  in 
overcoming  his  hesitation,  and  he  turned  to  lead  the 
way  into  the  building. 

The  party  followed  him,  and  I  among  them. 

Inside,  the  stillness  was  profound ;  the  lightest  foot- 
fall awoke  echoes.  The  evening  light  fell,  laden  with 
the  rich  and  colored  gloom  of  painted  windows,  on  the 
dark  carving  of  the  stalls,  on  the  great  tubes  of  the 
silent  organ,  on  the  scrolls  of  the  epitaphs,  on  the 
marble  images  of  warriors,  priests,  and  kings.  The 
silence  of  the  antique  nave,  the  colored  gloom  of  the 
painted  panes,  the  sense  of  antiquity  in  all  the  air,  im- 
pressed their  influence  upon  the  mind  with  even  more 
than  customary  power.  I  had  no  other  motive  in  en- 
tering the  cathedral  than  to  indulge  in  the  ordinary 
curiosity  of  a  stranger — very  certainly  I  anticipated  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  incidents  of  such  a  visit.  No 
mortal  could  have  been  less  prepared  for  an  adventure. 
How  could  I  dream  that  a  strange  experience  was  to 
befall  me  before  I  should  stand  again  without  those 
gray  and  ancient  walls? 

The  party  of  visitors  to  which  I  had  joined  myself 
had  completed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  verger,  the 
customary  tour  of  inspection  round  the  ancient  fabric, 
and  were  now  preparing  to  leave  the  building.  I  had 
fallen  for  a  moment  behind  the  rest,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine a  fine  and  deeply  interesting  specimen  of  antique 
carving  which  covered  the  wdiole  of  the  wall 
near  which  I  stood.  The  great  door  of  the  cathedral, 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  were  now  standing,  was  not 
visible  from  this  spot;  but  I  could  hear  their  voices 
plainly,  around  the  angle  of  the  wall.  Aware  that  I  had 
not  much  time  to  linger,  unless  I  wished  to  be  locked 
up  all  night,  I  cast  a  last  glance  at  the  rich  tracery  of 
the  woodwork  and  prepared  reluctantly  to  turn  away. 

Suddenly  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  portion  of  the  carv- 
ing which  seemed  to  stand  out  slightly  from  the  rest. 
I  put  my  hand  upon  the  carved  head  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  and  pulled  it  outward.  To  my  amazement  a  door 
opened  in  the  carving,  showing  beyond  it  a  dark 
passage.  I  stooped  forward  and  looked  in.  As  I  did 
so  the  door,  which  was  thick  and  massive,  and  which 
hung  slantingly  upon  its  hinges  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
close  with  its  own  weight,  swung  heavily  back  from 
the  position  into  which  I  had  pushed  it,  and  coming  un- 
expectedly upon  me  as  I  stooped  forward,  projected  me 
into  the  opening,  and  shut  behind  me. 

The  suddenness  of  the  incident  and  the  total  darkness 
in  which  I  found  myself  entombed  startled  and  con- 
fused me.  But  at  first  I  felt  no  positive  alarm.  I  at- 
tempted at  once  to  push  open  the  door,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise it  did  not  yield.  I  pushed  harder — harder  yet — I 
exerted  all  my  strength,  but  the  door  remained  immov- 
able. 

At  last,  finding  all  my  efforts  useless,  I  endeavored 
to  attract  the  attention  of  those  outside.  I  raised  my 
voice  and  called  loudly  for  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
beating  a  vigorous  tattoo  with  my  stick  against  the 
door.  I  then  paused  and  listened,  in  the  expectation  of 
being  speedily  released.  But  to  my  surprise  and  alarm 
the  minutes  passed  and  there  was  no  response. 

With  a  vague  terror  at  heart  I  renewed  my  endeavors. 
I  raised  a  clamor  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  building. 
But  still  no  voice  replied  from  outside  my  prison,  no 
hand  released  the  fastening  of  the  door.  Gradually  the 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  de- 
layed too  long.  While  I  had  been  trying  to  force  open 
the  door  by  my  own  efforts  the  party  of  visitors  had 
left  the  cathedral,  either  without  observing  my  absence, 
or  perhaps  supposing  that  I  had  left  before  them.  The 
verger  had  locked  up  the  building  and  departed.  There 
was  no  one  within  hearing  to  assist  me. 

My  consternation  at  this  discovery  may  be  conceived. 
The  idea  that  I  was  fated  to  pass  the  night  in  this  dark 
and  narrow  prison  was  one  which  I  refused  to  enter- 
tain. Again,  again,  and  yet  again  I  hurled  myself 
against  the  wooden  barrier,  with  rage,  with  fury,  with 
despair.  Not  until  I  had  exhausted  every  effort  in  my 
power,  not  until  every  gleam  of  hope  had  vanished  from 
my  mind,  did  I  give  up  the  attempt  to  force  the  door 
as  hopeless,  and  turned  away  from  it  to  examine  more 
narrowly  the  place  of  my  imprisonment.  Nothing  now 
seemed  left  me  but  to  ascertain  how  I  might  pass  the 
hours  with  least  discomfort,  until  I  might  expect  as- 
sistance from  without. 

In  my  assault  upon  the  door  I  had  already  discovered 
that  the   place   in  which  I   was  inclosed  was  of  very 


small  dimensions.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
recess  or  deep  niche  in  the  masonry,  not  exceeding 
three  feet  square;  it  would  neither  enable  me  to  lie  at 
full  length  nor  to  obtain  any  other  relief  for  my  tired 
limbs  than  by  the  change  of  one  cramped  and  uneasy 
posture  for  another.  The  floor  was  of  solid  pavement. 
The  roof,  as  I  stood  erect,  just  touched  my  head.  The 
walls,  like  the  floor,  were  of  solid  stone.  Standing 
close  to  one  of  these,  and  casting  my  eyes  upward,  I 
made  a  discovery  which  filled  me  at  first  with  surprise, 
and  afterward  with  extreme  perplexity. 

Between  the  roof  and  the  wall  there  was  a  space  of  at 
least  four  inches.  Through  this  space  I  became  aware 
of  a  faint  gleam  of  light  very  far  above  my  head. 
With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  this 
aperture  I  moved  along  the  wall,  keeping  my  eye  upon 
the  crevice.  The  light  did  not  vanish.  I  turned  the 
angle  of  the  wall  and  still  the  light  remained  visible.  I 
traversed  in  succession  the  four  walls  of  the  cell;  no 
obstacle  obscured  the  feeble  gleam.  The  roof  did  not 
touch  the  wall  at  a  single  point  of  the  circuit. 

At  this  unaccountable  discovery  I  was  so  astounded 
that  for  some  time  I  refused  to  credit  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses.  The  roof  was,  to  all  appearances,  like 
Mohammed's  coffin,  suspended  in  mid-air.  I  struck  it 
with  my  fist;  it  sounded  heavy,  massive,  substantial  as 
the  walls  themselves.  But  yet  neither  to  the  touch, 
nor  by  the  peculiar  ringing  sound  which  it  emitted 
when  struck  did  it  seem  of  stone.  It  gave  rather  the 
impression  of  a  block  of  solid  iron.  But  how  could 
this  be? 

Totally  unable  to  account  for  this  discovery,  I  now 
placed  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  my  back  supported 
against  one  of  the  walls  and  my  feet  against  the  oppo- 
site, and  was  relieved  to  find  that  the  posture  was  more 
tolerable  than  I  expected.  I  began  to  be  not  without 
hope  that  I  might  in  time  be  able  to  fall  asleep,  and  so 
pass  a  portion  of  the  weary  hours  before  me  in  uncon- 
sciousness. Little  did  I  know  what  was  to  rouse  me. 
Sleep !     It  was  not  sleep  that  was  in  store  for  me. 

Presently  a  loud  and  startling  sound,  seeming  to  issue 
from  the  roof  above  my  head,  burst  suddenly  upon  the 
silence.  It  was  the  great  clock  of  the  cathedral  striking 
the  hour.  The  notes  fell  slowly  from  a  deep,  solemn, 
and  sonorous  bell.  But  instead  of  reaching  my  prison, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  dull,  far-off,  and 
muffled  tones,  they  fell  upon  my  ears  with  thrilling 
clearness  and  distinctness,  as  if  they  were  close  at  hand. 
It  was  evident,  in  fact,  that  my  cell  must  be  situated 
directly  under  the  clock-tower.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, led  me  no  further  at  the  moment. 

I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  reflection  upon  the  number 
of  hours  which  must  elapse  before  I  could  expect  to  be 
set  free.  The  bell  had  struck  the  hour  of  six.  The 
cathedral  would  probably  not  be  open  in  the  morning 
before  nine  or  ten.  I  had,  therefore,  some  fifteen  hours 
at  least  before  me  to  get  through  as  best  I  might. 

How  slowly  the  time  waned !  At  seemingly  long  in- 
tervals the  bells  struck  the  quarters — one,  two,  three, 
four — and  then,  in  deeper  tones,  the  half  hour  itself — 
seven.  And  now,  when  the  ringing  sound  of  the  last 
note  had  died  away,  the  bells  of  the  carillon  began  to 
chime.  The  notes  fell  on  my  ears  with  the  same  singu- 
lar and  unaccountable  distinctness  which  I  had  ob- 
served in  the  striking  of  the  hour.  They  chimed  the 
evening  hymn. 

Very  suddenly  a  strange  thought  struck  me,  causing 
me  to  raise  my  eyes  toward  the  ceiling  of  the  cell.  In 
my  present  position  I  could  just  perceive  the  faint 
gleam  of  light  discernible  far  up  through  the  interspace 
between  the  roof  and  the  wall,  but  the  roof  itself  was 
buried  in  darkness.  I  rose  slowly  to  my  feet,  and  the 
scarcely  formed  conjecture  of  my  mind  was  instantly 
confirmed.  As  I  had  expected,  I  could  no  longer  stand 
erect;  my  head  now  struck  the  roof.  The  whole  truth 
flashed  at  once  across  my  mind.  I  now  saw  clearly  the 
explanation  of  what  had  before  astounded  and  per- 
plexed me.  I  saw  why  the  roof  did  not  touch  the  walls 
of  the  inclosure,  why  it  was  formed  of  massive  iron. 
It  was  descending. 

Yes — descending!  During  the  hour  I  had  remained 
seated,  the  roof  had  sunk  through  a  space  of  fully  four 
inches.  But  this  discovery,  when  now  I  made  it,  so  far 
from  causing  me  perplexity,  at  once  revealed  to  me 
the  whole  mystery  of  my  prison. 

The  distinctness  of  sound  with  which  the  chiming  of 
the  bells  reached  my  ears  had  already  told  me  that  the 
belfry  must  be  situated  directly  above  my  head.  I  now 
perceived  that  what  I  had  taken  for  a  solid,  heavy 
roof  was,  in  fact,  the  massive  and  enormous  weight  of 
the  great  clock.  I  was  imprisoned  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  into  which  the  weight  descended.  The  ponderous 
block  of  solid  metal  was  falling  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  inches  an  hour,  or  rather  more.  In  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  trace  these  words  the  consequence  of  this 
flashed  through  my  mind.  In  fifteen  hours  the  weight 
would  descend  through  a  space  of  five  feet.  Long  be- 
fore I  could  expect  release  the  enormous  mass  would 
be  upon  me.  and  would  crush  me  helplessly  against  the 
pavement  of  my  prison. 

My  sensations  upon  making  this  discovery  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  Often — very  often — in  the  course 
of  my  life  have  I  had  occasion  to  remark  the  truth  of 
the  saying:  "The  avenues  that  lead  to  death  are 
numerous  and  strange."  Little  did  I  think  how  nearly 
I  was  myself  to  afford  an  example  of  its  truth.  Yet 
surely  no  mortal  was  ever  before  the  victim  of  an  acci- 
dent so  wildly  singular  and  so  full  of  horror.     There 
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the  great  weight  was  above  me.     Slowly,  surely,  it  was  | 
creeping  downward.     And  slowly  and  surely  it  would 
still  creep  downward  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence 
of  the  night. 

And  far  up  in  the  soft  air  of  the  sunset  the  bells  were 
still  ringing  the  evening  hymn. 

The  suddenness,  the  unexpectedness  of  what  had 
happened  had  formed  no  small  part  of  its  effect  upon 
my  mind.  Yet  up  to  this  time  my  adventure,  though 
not  such  as  one  would  have  chosen  to  undergo,  had 
had  nothing  in  it  portentously  alarming.  It  was  dis- 
agreeable enough,  undoubtedly,  to  be  forced  against 
one's  will  to  put  up  with  such  a  lodging  for  the  night. 
But  what  was  the  discomfort  of  my  situation,  had  that 
been  the  worst  it  had  in  store  for  me,  compared  with 
the  horror  of  it  now? 

For  many  minutes  after  making  this  discovery  I  re- 
mained motionless,  striving  vainly  to  realize  the  most 
singular  yet  deadly  peril  which  threatened  me.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  it  was  before  I  so  far  recovered 
my  faculties  as  to  become  capable  of  thought.  At 
length,  rousing  myself  by  an  effort  to  examine  whether 
any  way  of  escape  lay  open  to  me,  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  interspace  between  the  weight  and  the  wall; 
but  it  was  far,  very  far,  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  my  body.  Then — to  such  extremities  may 
desperation  drive  its  victims — I  thought  of  arresting 
the  great  weight  by  supporting  it  with  my  stick  as  it 
descended.  I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  support  a 
falling  avalanche. 

Then  an  idea  occurred  to  my  mind  which  brought 
with  it  a  gleam  of  hope.  I  thought  it  possible  that  by 
applying  my  strength  to  the  weight  itself,  I  might  be 
able  to  impart  to  it  by  slow  degrees  a  swinging  motion, 
like  that  of  a  pendulum;  and  this  being  continued,  might 
at  length  bring  the  ponderous  mass  in  contact  with  the 
door,  and  so  burst  it  open.  Raising  myself  from  the 
floor  of  the  cell,  upon  which  I  had  again  sunk  down, 
I  applied  my  strength  to  the  weight,  and  by  exerting  all 
my  energy  in  a  succession  of  rhythmical  impulses  I 
gradually  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  an  almost  im- 
perceptible movement.  Gradually  this  increased;  and 
but  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance  the  scheme  might 
have  been  successful.  But  I  presently  found  that  the 
weight  did  not  hang  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  it  struck  the  wall 
opposite  the  door  before  it  reached  the  door  itself.  The 
extent  of  its  swing  being  thus  checked,  my  utmost 
efforts  failed  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  door.  The 
attempt  had  therefore  to  be  abandoned,  and  hope  again 
died  within  me. 

And  now  my  sensations  were  those  of  extreme  horror 
and  dismay.  I  for  the  first  time  felt  the  certainty  of 
my  fate.  A  deadly  sickness  seized  me.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  despair  I  flung  myself  again  upon  the  floor  of  my 
prison,  and  lay  there  without  motion. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  long  hours  that  followed — 
those  hours  of  more  than  mortal  agony  of  mind.  But 
the  mind  of  man  has  mercifully  been  so  ordered  that 
agony  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  point  ends  in  be- 
numbing the  power  of  feeling.  Thus  it  is  that  criminals 
condemned  to  execution  often  sleep  soundly  and  eat 
with  appetite:  a  fact  which  seems  amazing  to  those 
who  consider  how  comparatively  slight  a  degree  of 
mental  distress  has  power  to  rob  the  night  of  rest  and 
to  turn  the  daintiest  food  to  poison.  They  do  not  reflect 
that  mental  agony  in  its  extremity  ceases  to  be  felt. 
But  thus  it  is — and  thus  it  was  with  me. 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  air  of  the  shaft  must  have 
acted  upon  me  with  some  stupefying  or  bewildering  in- 
fluence, like  that  of  the  vapor  which  often  gathers  at 
the  bottom  of  old  wells.  The  agitation  of  my  mind 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  strange  feeling  of  indiffer- 
ence. The  peril  under  which  I  lay  ceased  to  trouble  me, 
and  at  last  no  longer  occupied  my  thoughts. 

I  began,  instead,  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  another 
circumstance,  very  trivial  in  itself — by  sound,  which 
reached  my  senses  from  somewhere  in  the  stillness — a 
sound  low,  muffled,  throbbing,  and  mysterious,  like  the 
beating  of  my  own  blood.  Had  my  mind  been  clear  I 
could  not  long  have  failed  to  recognize  it  for  what  it 
was.  The  sound  seemed  in  my  ears;  but  this  was  merely 
owing  to  my  position  in  the  shaft.  In  reality  it  was  the 
ticking  of  the  great  clock,  far  above  my  head. 

For  hours  I  sat  there,  listening  mechanically,  half  un- 
consciously, to  this  monotonous  sound,  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  the  notes  of  the  deep-toned  bell.  At  length,  prob- 
ably owing  in  great  measure  to  the  heavy  effect  of  the 
air  upon  me,  I  must  have  passed  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
which  lasted  long. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  conscious  of  a  very 
singular  sensation.  The  pitchy  darkness  was  about  me, 
and,  of  course,  I  could  see  nothing.  But,  in  some  un- 
accountable manner,  of  which  I  fear  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  convey  a  notion,  I  was  aware  that  during  my 
trance  the  weight  had  descended  a  great  way,  and  was 
now  close  above  my  body.  I  could  feel,  though  nothing 
touched  me,  the  huge  and  threatening  mass  brooding 
over  me  in  the  darkness.  With  a  mighty  effort — for 
like  a  person  in  a  nightmare  I  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  motion — I  raised  my  hand.  My  expectation 
was  a  correct  one.  My  hand  struck  against  the  under 
surface  of  the  weight,  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  three 
inches  from  my  face.  At  last — after  an  eternity  of  un- 
utterable suspense — at  last  it  touched  me. 

It  touched  me.  At  first  lightly ;  then  with  a  per- 
ceptible pressure;  then  with  a  pressure  which  grew  dis 
tressing.     In  vain  I  sought  relief;  in  vain  I  strove  to 


writhe  my  body  into  narrower  compass.    Slowly,  stead- 
ily, the  mass  descended,  crushing  me  against  the  floor. 

The  last  minutes  of  my  life  seemed  to  come.  I 
breathed  a  prayer  to  heaven  and  resigned  myself  to  die. 
Still  a  space  the  weight  descended;  my  brain  swam; 
my  breathing  became  difficult;  I  believe  that  for  some 
brief  seconds  I  bore  upon  my  fainting  form  the  whole 
burden  of  the  ponderous  mass.  The  blood  rushed  in 
torrents  to  my  head;  I  felt  that  my  senses  were  leaving 
me. 

Very  suddenly  the  pressure  ceased.  I  was  conscious 
of  a  welcome  relief.  I  drew  a  deep  breath,  freely.  I 
moved  my  limbs,  and  found  their  liberty  no  dream. 
The  weight  had  gone ! 

I  raised  my  hand,  and  it  encountered  space.  I  stag- 
gered, gasping,  to  my  feet.  The  weight  was  already 
above  my  head,  and  rising  rapidly  upward  into  the 
darkness  of  the  shaft.  A  sound  of  moving  mechanism 
reached  me  from  above.  I  thought  I  heard  a  murmur 
of  voices;  men  were  moving  in  the  tower  above  me. 

The  purpose  which  had  brought  them  there  was  evi- 
dent; they  were  winding  up  the  clock. 

It  was  not  until  afterward  that  I  learned  what  really 
had  occurred.  The  clock  should  have  been  wound  up 
the  day  before;  but  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  do 
the  winding  had  overlooked  their  work,  and  the  over- 
sight was  not  discovered  till  late  at  night.  Afraid  that 
the  clock  would  run  down  and  that  they  should  be 
blamed,  they  had  come  to  the  cathedral  earlier  than 
usual  to  rectify  the  error.  Had  it  not  been  for  their 
neglect  of  duty,  the  weight  would  not  have  descended 
nearly  so  far  as  it  did  toward  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ; 
while,  had  their  visit  been  delayed  but  a  little  longer, 
they  would  assuredly  have  found  the  clock  already 
stopped — stopped  by  a  cause  which  now  I  shudder  to 
think  of.  Then,  at  that  moment  of  relief,  I  thought  of 
nothing  clearly.  Giddy,  bewildered,  reeling  with  a  wild 
sense  of  deliverance,  the  prolonged  oppression  of  my 
soul  found  vent  in  a  loud,  long,  and  ringing  cry. 

I  remember  little  more,  and  that  confusedly.  I  have 
some  dim  memory  of  an  interval  of  silence,  broken  by 
voices  outside  my  prison ;  of  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  door ;  of  a  blinding  light ;  of  a  group  of  several 
forms  without.  I  seem  to  remember  also  that  there 
were  cries  of  wonder  as  I  staggered  from  my  narrow 
lodging  and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  my  deliverers. 
But  these  things  are  to  me  as  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 
The  rushing  darkness  returned  upon  me,  and  for  many 
hours  I  knew  no  more. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  not  generally  realized  that  during  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  the  Roman  proconsular  province 
of  Africa  rivaled  Italy  itself  in  wealth  and  brilliancy 
and  that  in  what  are  now  Tunisia  and  Algeria  there 
exist  Roman  ruins  that  vie  in  number,  splendor,  and 
state  of  preservation  with  those  to  be  found  anywhere 
else.  The  fall  of  Carthage  in  146,  B.  C.,  led  the  Romans 
to  establish  themselves  in  North  Africa,  at  first  in  a 
modest  settlement,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  see 
that  the  Phoenician  city  was  not  rebuilt.  Ere  long  they 
themselves,  however,  reoccupied  the  site  and  built  on  it 
a  city  that  became  the  third  in  the  empire.  The  gradual 
extension  of  their  rule  was  forced  on  the  somewhat  un- 
willing Romans.  To  protect  their  settlements  against 
the  predatory  Phoenicians,  Libyans,  and  Berbers  they 
found  it  necessary  to  push  their  conquests  along  the  lit- 
toral to  the  west  and  the  south,  into  the  high  plateaus 
between  the  Tell  Atlas  and  the  Sahara  Atlas,  and  even 
well  into  the  desert  itself,  till  a  good  part  of  what  are 
now  Tripoli,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  was  ruled 
by  them.  The  country  was  much  more  extensively 
cultivated  and  thickly  populated  than  at  present,  and 
for  centuries  was  the  principal  granary  of  Rome.  After 
lasting  for  nearly  six  centuries  Roman  rule  in  North 
Africa  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Vandals  from  Spain  and  their  capture  of  Carthage  in 

439,  A.  D. 
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The  shortage  of  the  supply  of  synthetic  indigo  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe 
and  the  consequent  high  prices  for  imported  indigo  in 
Chinese  markets  has  led  to  a  revival  of  the  native  pro- 
duction of  indigo  in  various  parts  of  China.  Indigo 
production  is  one  of  China's  oldest  industries.  The 
Chinese  developed  their  own  process  of  making  the 
dye  and  used  their  native  product  for  many  centuries 
before  foreign  dyes  were  known.  The  production  of 
native  indigo  has  continued  ever  since,  and  in  many 
districts  of  the  country  foreign  dyes  are  still  compara- 
tively rare. 

^*»  

Owing  to  the  lack  of  building  stone  and  almost  total 
lack  of  wood  of  any  kind  in  one  of  the  interior  dis- 
tricts of  Turkey,  all  houses  in  both  town  and  country 
are  built  of  mud  bricks  called  "kerpitch,"  which  is  a 
mixture  of  mud  and  straw.  The  houses  are  not  large 
and  part  of  them  is  always  used  for  the  stable,  one  or 
two  rooms  only  being  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
which  lives  in  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  manner. 
Every  one  sleeps  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  on  the  earth 
floor.  The  only  fuel  used  by  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  manure  dried  in  the  sun. 


In  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  32,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  recently  eliminated,  thus  being  opened 
to  California  settlers.  The  land  consists  mainly  of 
river  slopes  and  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merced 
River. 


Brigadier-General  Carroll  A.  Devol,  just  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  newly  created  po- 
sition, is  now  attached  to  the  general  staff  of  the  United 
States  army,  being  in  the  quartermaster's  department. 
He  has  been  given  three  months'  leave  of  absence  to 
assume  his  new  duties  and  become  active  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  charge  of  its  European  relief  work  and 
of  the  entire  administration  of  the  society. 

Lady  Ralph  Paget,  wife  of  Sir  Ralph  Spencer  Paget, 
a  member  of  the  British  diplomatic  service,  has  been 
signally  honored  in  Servia,  where  in  recognition  of  her 
devotion  the  municipality  of  Uskub  has  decided  to  re- 
name the  finest  street  in  the  city  after  her.  She  has 
been  in  Servia  working  with  the  Red  Cross  for  some 
time  past,  where  she  became  ill,  but  is  now  convales- 
cent.    Her  death  was  at  one  time  erroneously  reported. 

Dr.  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  who  has  been  installed 
as  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
oldest  state-supported  university  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  a  graduate  of  the 
university.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1902,  was 
called  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1908  as 
professor  of  English,  and  over  a  year  ago  was  elevated 
to  the  position  of  acting  president.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  magazine  articles  and  public  addresses. 

James  Chapin,  a  co-leader  of  the  expedition  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  into  the  Congo, 
has  returned  after  spending  six  years  in  Africa.  He 
comes  home  a  great  collector  and  a  naturalist  with  an 
international  record.  He  was  a  student  at  Columbia 
University,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  joined 
the  expedition,  which  intended  to  remain  but  a  few 
months,  but  which  stayed  on  and  on  under  the  lure  of 
search.  Over  30,000  specimens  were  collected  for  the 
museum.     The  young  explorer  will  reenter  Columbia. 

Paul  Claudel,  author  and  diplomat,  is  now  in  the  war 
office  at  Bordeaux,  having  enlisted  as  a  lieutenant  of 
volunteers.  His  career  in  the  French  consular  service 
has  been  of  great  variety  and  interest.  He  was  for 
several  years  in  the  consular  office  in  New  York  and 
left  there  for  Tientsin  and  Fuchau.  He  was  later  in 
Peking,  having  charge  of  the  French  Legation  there 
during  the  siege.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Ger- 
many and  served  as  consul  at  Zurich,  at  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,  and  at  Hamburg  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  As  an  author  he  is  practically  unknown  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  but  his  "The  East  I  Know,"  recently  pub- 
lished, is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  living  poets. 

William  A.  Law,  president  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  was  born  on  a  cotton  plantation  in  South 
Carolina,  where  his  father  was  a  country  minister. 
After  graduating  from  Wofford  College  in  1883  he 
taught  school,  studied  stenography,  and  was  appointed 
as  official  stenographer  for  the  seventh  judicial  court 
of  South  Carolina.  Saving  a  little  money.  Mr.  Law- 
secured  the  cooperation  of  some  friends  in  organizing 
the  Spartanburg  Savings  Bank  in  1891,  and  two  years 
later  took  charge  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of  that 
city.  His  work  attracted  outside  attention  and  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  in  1903  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  He  finds  time 
to  direct  the  finances  of  a  hospital  and  to  play  golf,  but 
he  loves  best  of  all  the  hours  spent  in  the  den  of  his 
Germautown  home,  which  resembles  the  library  of  a 
man  of  letters. 

William  Hale  Thompson,  the  new  mayor  of  Chicago, 
who  recently  won  a  spectacular  victory,  although  born 
of  well-to-do  parents,  left  his  home  in  the  city  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  hew  out  a  career  in  the  cattle  country 
of  the  Northwest,  where  he  was  cook  on  a  cattle  ranch, 
brakeman  on  a  railroad,  and  expert  cowboy.  Before 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  a  ranch  owner  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  extent  of  accumulating  in  his  own 
name  $30,000.  He  returned  to  Chicago  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  has  since  managed  the  large  real 
estate  holdings  of  the  Thompson  estate.  He  is  a  former 
football  player  and  is  credited  with  being  the  best  ama- 
teur  sailor  on  the  Great  Lakes.  As  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Chicago  in  1900  he  introduced,  fought 
for,  and  passed  with  marked  opposition  the  ordinance 
wdiich  created  the  first  municipal  playground  for  chil- 
dren.   In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 

Dr.  Harry  Plotz,  discoverer  of  typhus  bacillus,  as  well 
as   a   protective   vaccine   against   typhus   fever,    whose 
work  places  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  world's 
scientists,  is  not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age.     He  has 
perfected  his  discoveries  in  the  pathological  laboratory 
of  Mount   Sinai  Hospital,  New   York,   with   which   he 
has  been  connected  for  several  years.     He  is  a  native 
of   Paterson,    New   Jersey,   and   after    attending    high 
school  entered  Columbia  University  and  took  a  combi- 
nation course  which  gave  him  his  academic  degree  from 
Columbia  College  and  his  medical  degree  from  the  I 
lege  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons,     lie   was  graduated 
in  1913  at  the  head  of  his  class.     Upon  his  graduation 
he  took  a  competitive  examination  fur  pathological  in- 
terne  at   Mount   Sinai   Hospital,  and   was   first   among 
2H0  contestants.     It  has  been  a  regular  thing 
to  spend  twenty  hours  a  day  in  the  laborator 
in  his  investigations.     A  large  part  of  Dr.   1 ' 
umph   is   in   the   identifying  of   "Brill's   Di- 
typfius  fever. 
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GERMANY  AT  WAR. 


National  Sentiment  in  the  Newspaper  Press. 


The  following  selections  from  some  German  news- 
papers of  recent  date  and  of  representative  character 
may  serve  as  a  reflection  of  national  feeling  after  nine 
months  of  war: 

Zero  is  the  sign  that  most  clearly  expresses  the  value  which 
we  attach  to  all  of  England's  protestations  regarding  the  mo- 
tives which  led  her  to  make  her  highwayman's  attack  on  the 
life  of  the  German  nation. — Deutsche   Tageszeitung. 


Even  as  the  waters  from  a  mineral  spring  cause  the  death 
of  him  who  can  not  assimilate  them,  so  the  war  destroys 
the  nation  of  feeble  moral  digestion,  but  heals  and  rejuve- 
nates the  German  people,  whose  natural  virility  remains  un- 
impaired.— Tagtiche  Rundschau. 


Unless  Heaven  be  with  the  builders  of  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  who  build  it.  Unless  it  be  leavened  with  the 
German  spirit,  the  civilization  of  the  world  will  not  stand. — 
Kreuzzcitung.  

Grant  that  the  war  may  teach  the  Germans  the  much-needed 
lesson  that  mixed  or  mongrel  races  can  not  be  expected  to 
appreciate  German  Kultur  or  to  change  their  life  aspects  in 
conformity   with   it. — Hamburger  Nachrichten. 

Before  the  war  the  English  were  in  every  sense  of  the  words 
a  nation  of  huckstering  grocers  ;  now  their  government,  clev- 
erly manipulating  the  chameleon-like  propensities  of  a  prole- 
tariat which  is  too  indolent  to  think  for  itself,  has  converted 
them  into  a  nation  of  boastful  butchers. — Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,   

If  every  country  on  earth  were  definitely  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  England's  baleful  and  hypocritical  rule  we 
should  appeal  to  the  Evil  One  to  allow  us  to  emigrate  to  his 
kingdom  rather  than  submit  to  the  shame  of  being  called  "Eng- 
lish  gentlemen." — Miinchcner  Neueste   Nachrichten. 


Every  man  and  woman  not  of  pure  German  blood  must  be 
thrust  out  from  among  us.  Why  should  they  batten  and  fatten 
here,  and  rob  true  Germans  of  their  living? — Neues  Leben. 


This  world  is  at  present  in  the  throes  of  a  malignant  disease 
which  threatens  its  disintegration.  From  that  fate  nothing 
can  save  it  but  final  and  decisive  German  victory.  That  alone 
will  bring  the  permanent  cure  of  all  its  ills,  for  under  the 
German  rule  of  equity  the  existence  of  national  disease  and 
corruption  will  be  made  impossible. — Frankfurter  Zeifung. 


On  the  east  we  are  menaced  by  the  atrocities  and  crimes 
of  the  bestial  Slavs.  On  the  west  the  menace  that  confronts 
us  owes  its  origin  to  the  blind  desire  for  vengeance  which  ani- 
mates France,  and  to  the  fiendish  devils  of  English  politics. — 
Kolnische  Zeitung.  

Kitchener  gets  his  men  by  cajolery  and  silly  catch  phrasea 
such  as  are  beloved  by  the  unlettered  English  ;  we  obtain  our 
soldiers  as  a  natural  result  of  their  intelligent,  true  German 
love  of  country  and  their  profound  consciousness  of  the 
grandeur  of  their  task. — Deutsche   Tagesseitung. 


Lest  we  should  keep  our  eyes  closed  to  the  tasks  of  the 
future,  the  German  people  may  be  reminded  that  even  after 
the  war  they  will  have  to  face  another  persistent  struggle 
before  they  can  imbue  the  minds  of  all  other  nations,  preju- 
diced as  they  have  been  by  English  Germanophobe  venom, 
with  an  enduring  love  of  real,  that  is  German,  culture. — 
Lokalanzeigcr.  

Until  he  is  fed  bountifully  on  beef  and  sweetmeats  the  Eng- 
lishman is  fit  for  nothing,  and  when  so  fed  he  is  most  fit  for 
jeering  at  other  nations,  his  pet  diversion. — Berliner  Tage- 
blatt.  

Ceaseless  must  be  our  striving  for  power,  as  Nietzsche  so 
well  put  it.  To  secure  that  power  no  sacrifice  is  too  heavy, 
and  in  the  search  for  it  even  life  and  death  must  be  staked  as 
though  they  were  but  coins  in  a  game  of  pitch -and-toss. — Die 
Post.  

Knowing  as  we  do  that  the  unabashed  disposing  of  other 
people's  goods  and  money  characterizes  England's  methods  of 
warfare,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  any  act,  however  in- 
famous, which  her  soldiers  and  sailors  may  perpetrate  before 
we  have  finished  with  them. — Vossische  Zeitung. 


Heaven  save  us  from  any  peace  other  than  one  that  shall 
be  worthy  of  these  sacrifices.  Until  the  day  of  days,  the  day 
of  triumph,  has  dawned,  the  day  of  peace  must  be  bidden  to 
wait  outside  our  doors.  How  long  this  may  be  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forecast,  for,  truth  to  say,  at  this  moment  Germany's 
great  day  yet  seems  very  far  off. — Die  Grosse  Glocke. 


men  work  too  little  and  drink  too  much,  and  so  the  longed-for 
munitions  are  not  forthcoming.  Do  not  worry,  ye  sadly  dis- 
tressed statesmen  on  the  Thames.  The  world  will  still  go 
round  and  Germany  triumph  all  the  same,  even  though  your 
silver  bullets  fail  you  as  your  copper  ones  fail  j-ou  now. — 
Die  Post.  

Those  demagogues,  of  whom  we  have  far  too  many  in  Ger- 
many, who  use  the  Socialist  and  Radical  press  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  insinuating  doubt  as  to  our  victorious 
issue  from  the  war,  are  too  stupid  even  to  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  traitor. — Die  Welt. 


Beside  her  capital  crime  in  bringing  the  yellow  peril  meas- 
urably nearer  to  the  European  peoples  all  England's  former 
treacheries  fade  away  into  nothingness.  To  mete  out  appro- 
priate punishment  for  this  blackest  of  criminalities  is  the  holy 
task  of  which  Germany  must  acquit  herself  after  the  war. — 
Dessauer  Zeitung.  

Fierce  is  the  tigress  when  molested  in  her  jungle  lair,  fierce 
the  swirl  of  the  simoon  around  the  cowering  Arab  horsemen, 
but  fiercer  than  all  this  is  the  German  wrath,  w-hich  can  only 
be  appeased  by  the  utter  downfall  of  the  blood-soaked  fabric 
of   England's   empire. — Hamburger  Nachrichten. 

Armies  alone  can  not  decide  the  fate  of  England.  Our  arms 
must  and  shall  defeat  her  on  military  grounds,  but  to  destroy 
her  robber  lust  forever  she  must  be  ostracized  by  every  Ger- 
man, and  denied,  even  to  our  own  pecuniary  disadvantage,  all 
those  products  of  German  genius  without  which  English  com- 
mercial life  is  practically  impossible. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Lyttelton  shall  henceforth  be  a  name  of  honor  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  name  of  one  of  a  slender  band  of  far-seeing 
and  truly  patriotic  Englishmen  who  at  the  risk  of  obloquy 
and  outrage  has  dared  to  point  out  to  his  countrymen  the 
way  of  truth  and  reason. — Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten. 


Labor  party  and  army.  Socialists  and  reactionary  leaders, 
all,  realizing  that  they  are  Germans,  stand  phalanx-like  be- 
hind our  government — this  is  Germany.  Labor  and  officialdom 
at  war  tooth  and  nail.  Socialists  denouncing  the  war,  which 
reactionaries  pronounce  a  blessing,  recruits  fuddling  their 
cramped  brains  with  drink — that  is  England  ! — Abendpost. 


_  America,  dear,  what  would  it  cost  to  pay  you  your  profits, 
and  stop  you  sending  your  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
guns  to  England  and  France?  Take  the  money,  we  shall 
gladly  give  it  you,  and  then  you  may  quietly  go  on  praying 
for  peace. — Kolnische  Zeitung. 


Under  the  pretext  of  cooperating  with  the  French  against 
the  German  enemy,  England  is  really  dispatching  her  armies 
to  France  in  order  to  conquer  that  country  for  herself. — Kol- 
nische Zeitung.  

At  the  end  of  eight  months'  warfare  those  smart  English 
have  grasped  the  situation,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
fighting  the  Germans  is  not  quite  like  pig-sticking  after  all. 
And  now  they  are  tired,  these  English,  and  would  fain  give 
up ;  but  they  have  conjured  forth  the  ire  of  the  German 
Michael,  and  it  is  for  his  cry  of  "halt"  that  they  must  wait. 
— Die  Post. 

^>^ 

Buenos  Aires,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  with  no 
elevations  from  which  water  could  be  distributed  to  the 
city,  finds  it  necessary,  after  taking  water  from  the 
river,  to  pump  it  to  such  a  height,  artificially  prepared, 
as  will  allow  its  distribution  both  to  the  older  and 
lower  buildings  and  to  the  newer  and  loftier  buildings 
of  the  more  modern  city.  In  the  old  area  this  was 
effected  by  the  tanks  and  other  retainers  of  water  in 
the  building  on  Calle  Cordoba,  which  is  one  of  the 
interesting  places  to  visit  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  first 
step  in  a  new  water  project  has  now  been  taken.  The 
site  chosen  is  a  point  in  the  river  practically  3280  feet 
from  the  shore,  opposite  the  3  de  Febrero  Park.  Here 
will  be  constructed  a  water  tower,  from  which  an  in- 
take tunnel  will  conduct  the  water  to  the  pumping  sta- 
tions on  shore.  Thence  the  water  will  pass  to  the  de- 
canting reservoirs,  which  are  a  necessary  complement 
to  facilitate  filtration.  From  these  reservoirs  the  water 
will  pass  finally  to  the  filter  beds,  and  from  there  it 
will  be  sent  to  the  gravity  tanks  and  to  the  reserve 
tanks;  a  network  of  water  mains  will  be  extended 
thence  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


\\  e  should  be  the  last  to  reproach  any  German  with  his 
hatred  of  England.  We  deem  it  a  fatal  error,  however,  to 
concentrate  the  whole  of  that  hatred  on  her,  while  viewing 
the  French  as  angels.  .  .  .  Truth  finds  no  admission  in 
France  at  present ;  whereas  in  England  there  are  many  who 
conscientiously  endeavor  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  it.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  cited. — Vossische 
Zeitung.  

Betwixt  the  utterance  and  the  realization  of  Kitchener's 
brave  promise  to  the  French  of  three  million  men  there  is  a 
yawning  gulf  which  no  bridge  made  by  human  hands  could 
span. — Lokalanzeigcr.  

In  the  life  of  every  nation  there  arise  moments  of  almost 
divine  wrath.  The  English  alone,  whose  blood  is  ever  pois- 
oned with  the  lust  for  gold,  know  no  such  ecstasy.  They  can 
not  hate  ;  they  merely  envy. — Berliner  Zeitung  am   Mittag. 


Throughout  the  ages  deep  earnestness  and  innate  chivalry 
have  always  won  the  day  against  the  frivolous  and  the  super- 
ficial. The  laws  of  nature  know  of  no  exception.  Hence  Ger- 
many is  destined  to  victory. — Hamburger  Fremdenblatt. 

The  London  "season"  is  killed  for  this  year,  the  Thames 
will  lie  shorn  of  the  gayeties  of  Henley,  and  the  haunts  of  the 
gilded  aristocracy  will  be  silent  as  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  For 
next  year  we  predict  a  "season"  more  brilliant  than  e\cr,  a 
"seasf'/i"   after   the   true   German   pattern. — S    Uhr  Abcndblatt. 

Sh  kespeare  belongs  to  Germany,  for  the  English  have 
i  themselves  unworthy  of  him.  Yet  we  don't  need  him. 
ition  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wagner,  and  Rembrandt  really 
ot  need  any  foreign  genius. — Der  Kleine  Btaue. 


-ngland  is  in   trouble  over  the  alcohol  question;  her  work- 


A  unique  instance  of  the  sea  giving  up  its  dead — 
although  in  this  case  the  fullest  allowance  must  be  made 
for  poetic  license — came  to  light  recently  at  Newport 
Beach,  on  the  southern  coast  of  California.  The 
"dead"  took  the  form  of  a  Southern  Pacific  flat-car, 
which  was  washed  into  the  ocean  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  ever  since  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
In  1890  a  terrific  storm  washed  part  of  the  pier  away, 
three  flat-cars  thus  being  lost.  Two  were  later  washed 
up  on  the  beach,  but  the  third  was  never  seen  again 
until  a  recent  storm  of  unusual  violence  brought  it  to 
light  not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared  so 
many  years  ago.  Though  covered  with  rust,  the  iron 
truss  rods  and  couplings  are  in  fairly  good  condition, 
and  the  wooden  beams  do  not  appear  to  be  much  the 
worse  for  their  long  immersion. 

The  world's  record  for  ski  jumpers  has  passed  from 
America  to  Norway.  Ragnar  Omtveedt,  the  Chicago 
professional,  whose  jump  of  166  feet  at  Ironwood, 
Michigan,  established  a  world's  record  in  1913,  was  out- 
jumped  by  Amble  Omundsen  of  Christiana  recently, 
when  he  jumped  177  feet  on  the  Eker  Ski  Club  slide, 
an  especially  steep  slide  made  by  the  Norwegians,  with 
the  idea  of  winning  the  record. 

One  of  the  least-known  possibilities  of  development 
in  the  Philippines  is  that  of  paper-making.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  covered  with  a  tall  reed,  known  as  runo, 
and  experiments  have  shown  that  excellent  paper  can 
be  made  from  these  reeds. 


Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 
O,   what's  the   matter?     What's   the  matter? 

What  is  it  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill  ? 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter, 

Chatter,    chatter,    chatter   still ! 
Of  waistcoats   Harry   has  no  lack, 

Good   duffel  gray,   and   flannel  fine ; 
He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back. 

And   coats   enough   to    smother   nine. 
In   March,   December,  and  July, 

'Tis   all  the   same  to  Harry   Gill ; 
The  neighbors  tell,   and  tell  you  truly. 

His  teeth  they  chatter,   chatter  still 
At  night,  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 

'Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill; 
Beneath   the  sun,   beneath  the  moon. 

His   teeth  they   chatter,   chatter   still ! 
Young  Harry  Gill   was  a  lusty  drover, 

And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover  ? 

His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old   Goody    Blake   was   old   and  poor, 

111  fed  she  was  and  thinly  clad. 
And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 

Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 
All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling, 

And  then  her  three  hours*  work  at  night, 
Alas  !   'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling, 

It  would  not  pay  for  candle-light. 
Remote   from   sheltered  village  green. 

On  a  hill's  northern  side  she  dwelt; 
Where  from  sea-blasts  the  hawthorn  lean, 

And  hoary  dew^s  are  slow  to  melt. 
By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage, 

Two  poor  old  dames,  as  I  have  known 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage, 

But  she,  poor  woman,  housed  alone, 
'Twas  well  enough  when  Summer  came, 

The  long,  warm,  lightsome  Summer's  day, 
Then  at  her  door  the  canty  dame 

Would  sit,  as  any  linnet  gay. 
But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter, 

O,  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake! 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 

'Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goody   Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead ; 

Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think, 
For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed 

And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 
O,  joy  for  her,  whene'er  in  Winter 

The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout. 
And   scattered   many    a   lusty   splinter 

And   many  a  rotten  bough   about. 
Yet  never  had   she,   well  or  sick, 

As  every  man  who  knows  her  says, 
A  pile  beforehand,    turf  or  stick. 

Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 
Now,   when  the   frost  was  past  enduring. 

And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache. 
Could  anything  be  more  alluring 

Than  an  old  hedge  to   Goody  Blake? 
And,  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said. 

When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chill, 
She  left  her  fire  or  left  her  bed. 

To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 
Now,   Harry  he  had  long  suspected 

This  trespass  of  old  Goody  Blake; 
And  vow^ed  that  she  would  be  detected — 

That  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he'd  go, 

And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take  ; 
And  there  at  night  in  frost  and  snow. 

He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 
And  once,  behind  a  rick  of  barley, 

Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand  ; 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly 

And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
He  hears  a  noise — he's  all  awake — 

Again?     On  tiptoe  down  the  hill 
He   softly  creeps — 'tis  Goody  Blake; 

She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 
Right  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her  ; 

Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull ; 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 

Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
Then  with  her  load  she  turned  about 

The  byway  back  again  to  take, 
He  started  forward  with  a  shout, 

And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her, 

And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast, 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her. 

And  cried,  "I've  caught  you  then  at  last!" 
Then   Goody,  who  had  nothing  said, 

Her  bundle   from   her  lap  let  fall ; 
And  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 

To  God  who  is  the  judge  of  all. 
She  prayed,  her  withered  hands  uplifting, 

Whiie  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 
"God!    who   art  never  out  of  hearing, 

O,  may  he  never  more  be  warm  !" 
The  cold,   cold  moon   above  her  head. 

Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray; 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said. 

And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 
He   went   complaining  all  the  morrow 

That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill ; 
His   face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sorrow, 

Alas  !  that  day  for  Harry  Gill ! 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat. 

And  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he  ; 
Another  was  on  Thursday  bought, 

And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 
'Twas  all   in  vain,   a  useless  matter. 

The  blankets  were  about  him  pinned; 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  chatter; 

Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away  ; 

And  all  who   see  him  say  'tis  plain 
That,   live  as  long  as  live  he  may. 

He  never  will  be  warm  again. 
No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 

Abed  or  up,  to  young  or  old ; 
But  ever  to   himself  he  mutters, 

"Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold." 
Abed  or  up,  by  night  or  day. 

His  teeth  they  chatter,   chatter  still. 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,   I  pray, 

Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

— William   Wordsworth. 


May  8,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


KREISLER  IN   THE  TRENCHES. 


The  Great  Violinist  Relates  Some  of  His  Adventures  in  the 
Austrian  Army. 


Fritz  Kreisler  is  one  of  the  men  whose  fate  at  the 
front  in  the  present  European  conflict  has  been  eagerly 
followed  by  the  Western  world.  He  was  one  whose  life 
we  begrudged,  for  we  felt  that  his  fields  of  conquest 
should  be  those  of  art,  not  of  warfare.  There  are 
higher  things  for  him  than  to  make  a  target  of  himself 
for  guns  to  shoot  at.  That  one  whose  w-ork  was  the 
enhancement  of  life  should  go  out  to  deal  in  bloody 
death  seemed  more  than  usually  shocking  to  us;  so, 
when  we  had  word  that  he  was  wounded,  but  not  dan- 
gerously and  in  a  way  not  affecting  his  skill  as  an  artist, 
we  were  glad.  He  was,  we  felt,  like  the  bird  whose 
wings  must  be  crippled  lest  it  leave  us. 

When  we  hear  him  play  again  we  shall  know  whether 
war  brings  growth  and  understanding  to  the  artist.  In 
the  meantime,  he  has  given  us  a  brief  account  of  his 
impressions  and  experiences  in  "Four  Weeks  in  the 
Trenches,"  one  of  the  first  stories  to  be  published  by 
any  man  who  actually  took  part  in  the  fighting.  He  found 
difficulty,  in  setting  down  the  record  of  his  recollec- 
tions, to  place  and  connect  the  various  events.  "I  went 
out  completely  resigned  to  my  fate,  without  much 
thought  for  the  future :  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  want  to  write  my  experiences,"  he  says.  So 
sudden  was  the  call  and  so  great  the  mental  and 
physical  stress  which  the  response  demanded  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  there  were  lapses  in  the  reckoning. 
He  finds  this  condition  generally  characteristic,  stating 
further: 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  gigantic  upheaval 
which  changed  the  fundamental  condition  of  life  overnight 
and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  nations  naturally  dwarfed 
the  individual  into  nothingness,  and  the  existing  interest  in 
the  common  welfare  left  practically  no  room  for  personal  con- 
siderations. Then,  again,  at  the  front,  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  the  morrow  tended  to  lessen  the  interest  in  the  details  of 
today :  consequently  I  may  have  missed  a  great  many  in- 
teresting happenings  alongside  of  me  which  I  would  have 
wanted  to  note  under  other  circumstances.  One  gets  into  a 
strange  psychological,  almost  hypnotic,  state  of  mind  while  on 
the  firing  line,  which  probably  prevents  the  mind's  eye  from 
observing  and  noticing  things  in  a  normal  way.  This  ac- 
counts,  perhaps,   for  some  blank  spaces  in  my  memory. 

The  announcement  that  his  regiment  had  received 
an  order  for  mobilization  broke  in  upon  a  holiday 
which  Kreisler  was  taking,  resting  in  company  with  his 
wife  in  Switzerland.  They  did  not  wait  for  the  tele- 
gram calling  him  to  the  colors  which  arrived  on  the 
following  day,  but  set  out  without  delay  for  the  head- 
quarters at  Graz,  going  by  way  of  Munich.  In  Vienna 
they  found  great  changes,  feverish  activity  everywhere, 
and  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  democracy  prevailing. 
Kreisler  sketches  an  incident  illustrating  this  demo- 
cratic  feeling  and   enthusiasm: 

I  saw  two  young  reservists,  to  all  appearances  brothers,  as 
they  hurried  to  the  barracks,  carrying  their  small  belongings 
in  a  valise.  Along  with  them  walked  a  little  old  lady  crying, 
presumably  their  mother.  They  passed  a  general  in  full  uni- 
form. Up  went  their  arms  to  their  caps  in  military  salute, 
whereupon  the  old  general  threw  his  arms  wide  open  and  em- 
braced them,  saying,  "Go  on,  my  boys,  do  your  duty  bravely  and 
stand  firm  for  your  emperor  and  your  country.  God  willing, 
you  will  come  back  to  your  old  mother."  The  old  lady  smiled 
through  her  tears.  A  shout  went  up,  and  the  crowds  sur- 
rounding the  general  cheered  him.  Long  after  I  had  left  I 
could  hear  them  shouting. 

Again,  he  noticed  two  young  lovers  sitting  hand  in 
hand  in  an  open  cafe,  the  man  in  uniform.  They  were 
entirely  oblivious  of  their  surroundings  until  the  crowd 
perceived  them  and  began  to  cheer.  The  young  man 
attempted  to  speak  a  word  in  response  to  the  ovation : 

He  was  vainly  struggling  for  expression,  but  then  his  face 
lit  up  as  if  by  inspiration.  Standing  erect,  hand  at  his  cap, 
in  a  pose  of  military  salute,  he  intoned  the  Austrian  national 
hymn.  In  a  second  every  head  in  that  throng  was  bared.  All 
traffic  suddenly  stopped,  everybody,  passengers  as  well  as  con- 
ductors of  the  cars,  joining  in  the  anthem.  The  neighboring 
windows  soon  filled  with  people,  and  soon  it  was  a  chorus  of 
thousands  of  voices.  The  volume  of  tone  and  the  intensity  of 
feeling  seemed  to  raise  the  inspiring  anthem  to  the  uttermost 
heights  of  sublime  majesty.  We  were  then  on  our  way  to  the 
station,  and  long  afterwards  we  could  hear  the  singing,  swell- 
ing like  a  human  organ. 

From  Graz,  Kreisler,  whose  rank  was  that  of  lieu- 
tenant, went  to  Loeben  to  take  charge  of  the  first 
platoon  in  the  sixteenth  company  of  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion. After  a  week  of  preparation,  part  of  which  was 
pleasantly  spent  in  getting  in  touch  with  his  brother 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  famous  men  in  other  lines 
than  warfare,  Kreisler  departed  for  the  front,  Mrs. 
Kreisler  returning  to  Vienna  to  serve  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.  By  train  the  regiment  traveled  via  Budapest  to 
Galicia,  starting  the  march  at  Stri j ,  near  Lemberg. 
Something  over  forty  miles'  marching  was  done  the 
first  day.  followed  by  twenty-two  miles  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  city-bred  men  standing  the  test  better  than  the 
peasants.  Kreisler  describes  the  first  night's  camp,  at  a 
small  monastery  in  the  midst  of  a  forest: 

It  made  a  weird  and  impressive  picture  in  the  wonderful 
starlight  night,  these  soldiers  sitting  around  the  camp-fires 
softly  singing  in  chorus  ;  the  fantastic  lines  of  the  monastery 
half  hidden  in  the  woods;  the  dark  figures  of  the  monks  mov- 
ing silently  back  and  forth  amongst  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
as  they  brought  refreshments  to  the  troops  ;  the  red  glow  of 
the  camp-fires  illuminating  the  eager  and  enthusiastic  faces 
of  the  young  officers  grouped  around  the  colonel ;  the  snorting 
and  stamping  of  the  horses  near  by ;  an  occasional  melodic 
outcry  of  a  sentinel  out  in  the  night  ;  all  these  things  merging 
into  an  unforgettable  scene  of  great  romanticism  and  beauty. 
That  night  I  lay  for  a  long  while  stretched  near  the  smolder- 
ing ashes   of   the   camp-fire,   with   my  cape  as   a  blanket,   in    a 


state  of  lassitude  and  somnolence,  my  soul  filled  with  exalta- 
tion and  happiness  over  the  beauty  around  me. 

The  following  evening  cannonading  was  heard,  and 
presently  a  sudden  message  arrived  for  the  colonel, 
and  the  announcement  was  made  that  an  immediate  en- 
gagement might  be  expected.  Kreisler  describes  the 
continued  march,  the  commencement  of  the  firing  by 
the  Russians,  and  the  digging  of  the  trenches.  He  tells 
how  shortly  the  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the  shock 
of  the  bursting"  of  deadly  missiles.  He.  with  the 
delicate  sensitiveness  of  a  musician,  was  soon  able 
to  discern  differences  in  the  sounds  and,  after  making 
observations,  could  determine  the  exact  spot  where  a 
shell  reached  its  acme  of  distance.  He  told  of  this  to 
an  artillery  officer,  who — 

Thought  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  in  a  case  where  | 
the  position  of  the  opposing  battery  was  hidden  and  thus  could  i 
be  located.  He  apparently  spoke  to  his  commander  about  me,  j 
for  a  few  days  later  I  was  sent  out  on  a  reconnoitering  tour,  I 
with  the  object  of  marking  on  the  map  the  exact  spot  where 
I  thought  the  hostile  shells  were  reaching  their  acme,  and  it 
was  later  on  reported  to  me  that  I  had  succeded  in  giving  to 
our  batteries  the  almost  exact  range  of  the  Russian  guns. 
I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  some  length,  because  it  was 
the  only  instance  where  my  musical  ear  was  of  value  during 
my   service. 

The  artillery  duel  ended  at  nightfall  and  the  next  day 
Kreisler's  regiment  started  out  to  assist  an  isolated  de- 
tachment of  the  army  which  was  in  a  difficult  situation. 
Kreisler's  company  marched  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  brigadier  in  command  rode  beside  him  and 
mentioned  with  pride  that  he  had  two  sons  serving 
their  country.  A  few  moments  later,  among  the 
wounded  men  who  were  returning,  they  met  one  of  the 
sons  being  carried  on  a  stretcher.  The  touching  meet- 
ing is  described: 

We  all  stopped  as  if  a  command  had  been  given  to  look  at 
the  young  officer  who  lay  on  the  stretcher,  his  eyes  all  aglow 
with  enthusiasm  and  joy,  unmindful  of  his  own  wound  as  he 
cried  out,  "Father,  how  splendid  that  the  relief  should  just 
come  from  you  !  Go  on.  We  held  out  splendidly.  All  we 
need  is  ammunition  and  a  little  moral  support.  Go  on,  don't 
stop  for  me  ;  I  am  all  right."  The  old  colonel  stood  like  a 
statue  of  bronze.  His  face  had  become  suddenly  ashen  gray. 
He  looked  at  the  doctor  and  tried  to  catch  his  expression. 
The  doctor  seemed  grave.  But  the  young  man  urged  us  on, 
saying,  "Go  on,  go  on ;  I'll  be  all  right  tomorrow."  The 
whole  incident  had  not  lasted  more  than  five  minutes,  barely 
longer  than  it  takes  to  write  it.  The  colonel  mounted  his 
horse,  sternly  commanding  us  to  march  forward,  but  the  light 
had  died  out  of  his  eyes. 

That  night  the  young  officer  died,  and  yet  it  was  his 
father  whose  coolness  and  courage  were  an  inspiration 
to  Kreisler  and  whose  example  revived  our  lieutenant- 
musician  when  he  all  but  swooned,  overcome  with  hor- 
ror at  the  result  on  the  battlefield  of  the  day's  conflict, 
of  which  he  writes : 

Enthusiasm  seemed  suddenly  to  disappear  before  this  ter- 
rible spectacle.  Life  that  only  a  few  hours  before  had  glowed 
with  enthusiasm  was  interrupted  only  by  the  low  moaning  of 
the  wounded  that  came  regularly  to  us.  It  was  hideous  in 
its  terrible  monotony.  The  moon  had  risen,  throwing  fan- 
tastic lights  and  shadows  over  the  desolate  landscape  and  the 
heaped-up  dead.  These  grotesque  piles  of  human  bodies 
seemed  like  a  monstrous  sacrificial  offering  immolated  on  the 
altar  of  some  fiendishly  cruel,  antique  diety. 

Then  followed  ten  days  of  retreating  battles  and 
fighting  in  the  trenches.  Kreisler's  fifty-five  men 
dwindled  to  thirty-four  who  had  become  "very  hardened, 
efficient,  and  fit."  For  twenty-one  days  he  wore  his 
clothes  without  change,  sleeping  on  the  muddy  ground 
and  subsisting  on  the  scantiest  of  food,  with  little  water. 
He  declares  that  under  such  conditions  the  habits  of 
civilization  drop  away  imperceptibly  and  unmissed,  the 
nervous  man  of  the  cities  becomes  the  primitive  man. 

Kreisler  tells  of  the  strange  camaraderie  which 
springs  up  between  two  opposing  trenches  lying  near 
enough  together  for  the  men  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
their  individual  opponents,  and  there  is  one  incident  in 
his  story  which  is  unforgettable  of  the  big  Russian  who 
dares  to  come  up  out  of  the  trenches  into  the  open,  and 
of  the  little  Austrian  who  emulates  his  example,  causing 
an  "unofficial  truce"  of  twenty  minutes,  while  the  mass 
of  the  men  watch  spellbound : 

The  Russians  urged  on  their  man  with  shouts  and  laughter, 
and  he  made  a  big  leap  forward,  standing  still,  whereupon  the 
Austrian  also  jumped  forward,  and  so,  step  by  step,  they 
approached  until  they  nearly  touched  each  other.  They  had 
left  their  rifles  behind,  and  we  thought  that  they  were  going 
to  indulge  in  a  fist  fight,  all  of  us  being  sorry  for  our  cham- 
pion, for  he  was  a  small  and  insignificant-looking  man  who 
looked  as  if  he  could  be  crushed  with  one  blow  by  his  gigantic 
opponent.  But  lo,  and  behold  !  The  big  Russian  held  out  his 
hand  which  held  a  package  of  tobacco,  and  our  Austrian, 
seizing  the  tobacco,  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Russian,  and  then 
reaching  in  his  pocket  produced  a  long  Austrian  cigar,  which 
he  ceremoniously  presented  to  the  Russian.  It  was  indeed  a 
funny  sight  to  see  the  small,  wiry,  lean  Austrian  talking  in 
exaggerated  terms  of  politeness  to  the  blond  Russian  giant, 
who  listened  gravely  and  attentively,  as  if  he  understood  every 
word. 

It  seems  strange  after  this  that  the  fighting  could  re- 
commence ! 

Kreisler's  narrative  fills  only  a  slender  volume,  but 
it  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  interest.  The 
publishers  remind  us  that  the  author  has  been  familiar 
with  English  for  but  a  few  years.  There  is  no  sign  of 
lack  or  loss  of  vigor  in  his  telling.  Kreisler's  share  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book  will  go  to  swell 
the  Fund  for  Destitute   Musicians. 

Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenxhes.  By  Fritz  Kreisler. 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  SI  net. 


APPEARANCES. 


More  Criticisms  from  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 


Emigrants  of  British  subjects  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  January  numbered  5620,  against  12,- 
268  in  January,  1914. 


When  "The  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official"  first  ap- 
peared anonymously  they  did  not  immediately  create  a 
sensation,  but  gradually  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
the  reading  public  were  aroused.  This  wide-awake  little 
critique  of  Western  civilization  added  distinction  to 
the  not  unknown  name  of  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson 
when  finally  he  was  discovered  to  be  the  writer.  A 
new  volume  of  somewhat  similar  character  from  the 
same  clever  pen  has  been  brought  out.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  but 
perhaps  it  is  to  have  the  same  slow-growing  and  quiet 
sort  of  fame  that  its  predecessor  met  with. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  recent  book,  "Appearances,"  is  a 
collection  of  essays,  or  sketches,  dealing  with  the  au- 
thor's impressions,  after  a  personal  visit,  of  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  America.  As  is  his  habit,  he  looks 
about  him  with  the  eye  of  criticism  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  deal  to  his  mother  country,  England,  her  due 
share  of  the  fruits  of  his  searching  analysis.  In  his 
opening  chapter  he  quotes  from  a  steamer  conversation 
with  a  Frenchman  some  observations  on  the  English 
"system"  abroad: 

"It  is  a  funny  thing,"  the  Frenchman  mused,  "to  carry  to 
300,000,000  Hindus  and  Mahometans,  and  400,000,000  Con- 
fucians, Buddhists,  and  devil-worshipers.  What  do  they  do 
with  it  when  they  get  it  there?" 

"They  plant  it  down  in  little  oases  all  over  the  country, 
and  live  in  it.  It  is  the  shell  that  protects  them  in  those 
oceans  of  impropriety.  And  from  that  shell  they  govern  the 
world.-' 

"But   how  can  they  govern  what  they  can't  even  see?" 

"They  govern  all  the  better.  If  once  they  could  see,  they 
would  be  lost.  Doubt  would  enter  in.  And  it  is  the  virtue 
of  the  Englishman  that  he  never  doubts.  That  is  what  the 
system  does  for  him." 

After  a  chapter  in  which  he  displays  evidence  that 
India  has  cast  her  spell  upon  him,  Mr.  Dickinson  re- 
turns again  to  the  problems  of  the  West  in  the  East. 
He  pictures  the  Mohammedan  as  the  Eastern  "Ulster- 
man,"  comparing  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  attitudes 
toward  Western  governmental  innovations ;  then  in  a 
chapter  headed  "Anglo-India"  he  gives  us  a  meditative 
paragraph  of  pictured  contrast : 

I  see  the  East  as  an  infinite  procession.  Huge  Bactrian 
camels  balance  their  bobbing  heads  as  they  pad  deliberately 
over  the  burning  dust.  Laden  asses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
goats,  move  on  in  troops.  Black-bearded  men,  men  with 
beard  and  hair  dyed  red,  women  pregnant  or  carrying  babies 
on  their  hips,  youths  like  the  Indian  Bacchus  with  long  curl- 
ing hair,  children  of  all  ages,  old  men  magnificent  and  fierce, 
all  the  generations  of  Asia  pass  and  pass  on,  seen  like  a  frieze 
against  a  rock  background,  blazing  with  color,  rhythmical  and 
fluent,  marching  menacingly  down  out  of  infinite  space  on 
to  this  little  oasis  of  Englishmen.  Then,  suddenly,  they  are 
an  ocean  ;  and  the  Anglo-Indian  world  floats  upon  it  like  an 
Atlantic  liner.  It  has  its  gymnasium,  its  swimming-bath,  its 
card-rooms,  its  concert-room.  It  has  its  first  and  second 
class  and  steerage  well  marked  off.  It  dresses  for  dinner 
every  night ;  it  has  an  Anglican  service  on  Sunday  ;  it  flirts 
mildly ;  it  is  bored  ;  but  above  all  it  is  safe.  It  has  water- 
tight compartments.  It  is  "unsinkable."  The  band  is  play- 
ing; and  when  the  crash  comes  it  will  not  stop.  No.  it  will 
play  this  music,  this,  which  is  in  my  ears.  Is  it  Gounod's 
"Faust"  or  an  Anglican  hymn?  No  matter!  It  is  the  same 
thing,  sentimental,  and  not  imaginative.  And  sentimentally, 
not  imaginatively,  the  Englishman  will  die.  He  will  not  face 
the  event  but  he  will  stand  up  to  it.  He  will  realize  nothing, 
but  he  will  shrink  from  nothing.  Of  all  the  stories  about 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic  the  best  and  most  characteristic  is 
that  of  the  group  of  men  who  sat  conversing  in  the  second- 
class  smoking-room,  till  one  of  them  said,  "Now  she's  going 
down.  Let's  go  and  sit  in  the  first-class  saloon."  And  they 
did.  How  touching !  How  sublime !  How  English !  The 
Titanic  sinks.  With  a  roar  the  machinery  crashes  from  stem 
to  bow.  Dust  on  the  water,  cries  on  the  water,  then  vacuity 
and  silence.  The  East  has  swept  over  this  colony  of  the 
West.  And  still  its  generations  pass  on,  rhythmically  swing- 
ing, slaves  of  nature,  not  as  in  the  West,  rebels  against  her; 
cyclical  as  her  seasons  and  her  stars  ;  infinite  as  her  storms 
of  dust ;  identical  as  the  leaves  of  her  trees  ;  purposeless  as 
her  cyclones  and  her  earthquakes. 

To  see  the  Englishman  abroad,  says  Mr.  Dickinson, 
"is  to  see  him  afresh.  Against  a  background  of  other 
races  you  suddenly  perceive  him,  and  can  estimate  him." 

Whatever  the  West  has  brought  to  the  East  of 
culture,  of  prosperity,  of  education,  it  has  also  brought 
ugliness  and  inharmony.  Mr.  Dickinson  does  not  agree 
with  the  many  who  think  the  destruction  of  beauty  a 
small  matter.     While  dealing  with  China  he  says: 

The  ugliness  of  the  West  is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the 
soul.  It  implies  that  the  end  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
means.  In  China  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  end  is  clear, 
though  the  means  be  inadequate.  Consider  what  the  Chinese 
have  done  to  Tai  Shan,  and  what  the  West  will  shortly  do, 
once  the  stream  of  Western  tourists  begins  to  flow  strongly. 
Where  the  Chinese  have  constructed  a  winding  stairway  of 
stone,  beautiful  from  all  points  of  view,  Europeans  or  Ameri- 
cans will  run  up  a  funicular  railway,  a  staring  scar  that  will 
never  heal.  Where  the  Chinese  have  built  a  series  of  temples, 
each  so  designed  and  placed  to  be  a  new  beauty  in  the  laud- 
scape,  they  will  run  up  restaurants  and  hotels  like  so  many 
scabs  on  the  face  of  nature.  I  say  with  confidence  that  they 
will,  because  they  have  done  it  wherever  there  is  any  chance 
of  a  paying  investment.  Well,  the  Chinese  need,  I  agree,  our 
science,  our  organization,  our  medicine.  But  is  it  affectation 
to  think  that  they  may  have  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  it, 
and  to  suggest  that  in  acquiring  our  material  advantages  they 
may  lose  what  we  have  gone  near  to  lose,  that  fine  and  sensi- 
tive culture  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  spiritual  life?  The 
West  talks  of  civilizing  China.  Would  that  China  could 
civilize  the  West  ! 

While  we  may  feel  that  Mr.  Dickinson  is  sometimes 
hypercritical,    his    criticism    is    healthful    rather    than 
harmful,  and   is  a  stimulant  as  well,  of  a    sort 
decidedly  good  for  us  once  in  a  while. 

Appearances.    By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.    N 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
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Victory. 
The  magical  skill  of  Joseph  Conrad  once 
more  finds  its  full  expression  in  this  story  of 
southern  seas  and  vagabond  islands.  Once 
more  he  follows  his  favorite  method  of  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  his  yarn  and  running 
backward  and  forward  along  the  tight  rope  of 
time  until  at  last  our  gaze  is  properly  concen- 
trated upon  his  hero  and  heroine,  Conradian 
both  of  them,  a  Swedish  trader  with  a  mourn- 
ful philosophy  that  forbids  him  to  fall  in  love 
and  a  forlorn  maiden  who  plays  the  "violin  in 
a  musical  troupe  and  who  has  no  philosophy, 
at  least  none  that  prevents  her  from  falling 
in  love.  The  Swede  rescues  the  girl  from  her 
plight,  and  as  there  seems  nothing  else  to  do 
with  her  he  carries  her  off  to  a  Javan  island 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  coal  mine  that 
he  once  managed,  and  there  he  discovers 
somewhat  tardily  that  even  philosophy  and 
love  can  run  in  double  harness. 

Of  course  there  are  other  characters  and 
some  quite  colossal  villains  among  them. 
There  is  the  German  hotel-keeper,  who  has 
ideas  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  girl,  and 
there  are  the  two  English  adventurers,  whose 
wickedness  is  infernal  and  who  follow  the 
Swede  and  the  girl  to  their  island  under  the 
conviction  that  they  must  have  money  there. 
Mr.  Conrad  has  never  written  anything  more 
tense  and  muscular  than  this,  although  per- 
haps a  somewhat  vacuous  optimism  will  wish 
that  his  vein  were  not  quite  so  grim. 

Victory.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  £:  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


the  name  of  Christianity,  even  though  it  cease 
to  bear,  as  it  has  actually  ceased  to  bear,  any 
resemblance  to  the  historic  faith.  Modern 
religion  seems  to  be  tending  in  the  one  direc- 
tion toward  an  opportunist  and  materialistic 
morality  and  in  the  other  toward  a  pantheistic 
mysticism.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  latter  will  not  presently  win  the  race. 
But  concerning  mysticism  we  have  only  one 
chapter,  entitled  "Divine  Immanence,"  and 
here  the  author  seems  to  find  that  there  is  an 
"ethical  inadequacy"  in  the  doctrine  and  that 
two  disparate  interests,  the  cosmical  and  the 
ethical,  are  involved.  But  it  is  not  clear  why 
they  should  be  disparate  unless  we  are  to 
adopt  the  singularly  unsatisfactory  postulate 
of  Martineau  that  God  is  immanant  in  nature, 
but  not  in  man,  a  view  that  is  certainly  not 
sustained  by  the  best  thinkers  of  modern  psy- 
chology. 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas  By  Ar- 
thur Cushman  McGirTert.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    SI. 50   net. 


Modern  Religious  Ideas. 

This  volume,  which  appears  in  Works  on 
Modern  Theology,  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  James  M.  Whiton.  is  based  upon 
the  Earl  Lectures  given  before  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary  at  Berkeley  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912.  Its  author,  Dr.  Arthur  C  McGif- 
fert,  professes  to  do  no  more  than  sketch 
some  of  the  leading  religious  ideas  of  the 
present  day  and  to  show  their  divergence  from 
the  ideas  of  other  days.  And  this  he  has 
done  in  a  quite  satisfactory  way  and  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  chapters  of  a  close  his- 
torical presentation. 

In  his  first  four  chapters  the  author  shows 
us  the  process  of  disintegration.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  forty 
years  ago  has  gone  by  the  board  under  the 
pressure  of  a  criticism  that  began  from  with- 
out and  was  continued  from  within.  We  are 
inclined  to  wish  that  Dr.  McGiffert  had  de- 
voted more  space  to  this  section,  since  he  is 
certainly  on  surer  ground  here  than  in  his 
efforts  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  process 
of  what  he  calls  reconstruction.  For  we  may 
doubt  if  there  has  been  any  reconstruction  or 
is  likely  to  be.  Some  kind  of  religious  belief 
is  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  whatever 
religious  belief  may  exist  throughout  Western 
civilization  will  be  called  foi  long  to  come  by 
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Criticisms  of  Life. 
Xo  one  will  agree  with  everything  said  by 
I   Mr.   Horace  J.   Bridges  in   these   nine   essays 
!   on  contemporary  topics.     He  hits  too  straight 
from    the   shoulder    for   universal    commenda- 
I  tion.     He  has  too  little  respect  for  the  popu- 
,   iar  gods  to  be  assured   of  much   popular  ap- 
plause.    But  there  will  be  no  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  an  extraordinarily  forceful  style  and 
for    an    intellectual    acumen    that    never    fails 
to    see    a    weak    point    or    to    deliver    a    blow 
where  it  will  be  most  effective.     Every  essay 
|   is  a  model  of  what  an  essay  should  be. 

Xor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  is  the  best.  In 
his  "Chesterton  as  Theologian"  he  breaks  a 
lance  with  the  genial  philosopher  and  shows 
how  unstable  are  the  sands  upon  which  he 
builds  his  theological  edifices.  Chesterton  ob- 
jects to  materialism,  determinism,  and  the 
like,  because  they  may  become  the  allies  of 
oppression.  So  they  may,  and  so  indeed  they 
have.  But  has  not  Mr.  Chesterton's  beloved 
orthodoxy  been  fifty  times  more  the  ally  of 
oppression  ?  Who  were  the  persecutors  of 
Jews,  of  Protestants,  and  of  witches?  Were 
they  produced  by  Haeckel  or  by  H.  G.  Wells 
or  by  the  materialists  ?  Or  were  they  the 
result  of  an  orthodoxy  which  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times  has  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood?  Mr.  Chesterton  is  always  on  the  right 
side  in  any  purely  moral  issue,  but  he  is 
equally  certain  to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side 
wherever  there  is  a  possibility  for  religion  to  , 
blind  his  eyes — and  this  is  quite  frequently. 

Another  fine  piece  of  writing  is  "Haeckel's 
New  Calvinism.**  It  is  the  popular  ignorance 
of  and  contempt  for  philosophy  that  has 
enabled  Haeckel's  cheap  and  dogmatic  assump- 
tions to  pass  current  as  good  coin.  Perhaps 
no  one  so  much  as  Haeckel  has  so  traded  on 
popular  ignorance  or  been  so  prone  to  label 
guesswork  as  proved  fact.  With  him  it  is  al- 
ways, EccJesia  locnta  est;  causa  Unit  a  est. 
Xothing  is  too  unknowable  to  be  stamped  sol- 
emnly with  the  seal  of  scientific  dogmatism  for 
delivery*  to  the  faithful.  An  opinion  becomes 
for  him  a  law  of  nature,  and  no  problem  is 
too  profound  to  be  settled  forever  by  a  wave  i 
of  the  hand. 

Perhaps  equally  good  is  the  essay  on  "Sir  ! 
"Oliver  Lodge  and  the  Evidence  for  Immor- 
tality." Actually  of  course  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
has  no  evidence  that  rises  above  the  level  of 
inference.  For  him  whatever  is  possible  is 
therefore  also  true,  and  we  can  only  wonder 
what  would  happen  to  the  student  of  science 
in  Sir  Oliver's  classroom  who  should  speak 
of  knowledge  and  proof  with  this  same  un- 
warranted ease  and  disregard  of  alternative 
possibilities.  The  materialist  and  the  psychic 
researcher  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in  a 
method  of  presentation  which  proceeds  on  the 
simple  plan  of  first  formulating  the  theory, 
then  selecting  the  congenial  facts,  and  finally 
denying  all  other  facts  that  seem  to  be  in  op- 
position. 

Other  valuable  essays  are  on  "Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  Clerical  'Heresy,'  "  "Ellen  Key 
and  the  'New  Morality'  of  Free  Love,"  and 
"The  Right  to  Die :  Maeterlinck  and  Ingersoll 
versus  Humanity." 

Criticisms  of  Life.  By  Horace  J.  Bridges. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $1.50  net. 


!  follows.  He  sees  her  face.  "He  woke  trem- 
|  bling.  The  dream  had  been  very  vivid.  Yet 
i  more  vivid  than  heat  or  fatigue  was  the  face 

of  the  woman  he  had  seen.  Of  one  thing  he 
j  was  certain.  It  was  no  dream  face  only. 
I  Somewhere  the  woman  was  in  existence,  and 
i  from  that  moment  till  life  should  be  ended  for 

him  he  must  seek  her." 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  published 
St,  John  G.  Ervine's  "Alice  and  a  Family." 
His  preceding  novel,  "Mrs.  Martin's  Man," 
made  a  wide  appeal.  "Alice  and  a  Family"  is 
the  story"  of  Alice,  competent  in  spite  of  her 
youth,  who  takes  charge  of  the  widowed  Mr. 
Xudds,  laborer,  and  his  children.  How  she 
manages  not  only  them,  but  the  undertaker, 
the  insurance  agent,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
keeper  of  the  newspaper  shop,  a  wealthy  So- 
cialist, her  own  mother,  as  well  as  several 
other  people,  is  Mr.  Ervine's  theme,  a  theme 
which  he  handles  with  extraordinary  dexterity 
and   much   humor. 

Cosmo  Hamilton  in  "The  Miracle  of  Love," 
to  be  published  on  May  27,  tells  the  story  of 
the  son  of  a  duke,  charming  and  clever,  but 
rather  feckless,  who  through  love  came  to  a 
realization  of  the  power  of  life  as  real  men 
live  it.  It  will  be  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran    Company. 

Patrick  MacGill.  whose  "Children  of  the 
Dead  End"  marked  him  as  a  British  Jack 
London,  has  in  his  new  novel,  "The  Rat-Pit," 
again  pictured  the  world  of  too  much  work 
and  too  little  safety.  The  title  is  taken  from 
the  name  of  "The  Rat-Pit"  of  Glasgow,  a 
lodging-house  for  the  very  poor  women.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  girl  from  the  coast  of  Donegal 
who  met  misfortune,  but  kept  through  it  all 
the  fineness  of  the  peasant. 

William  J.  Locke's  new  novel,  "Jaffery," 
will  appear  June  5.  The  John  Lane  Company 
is  the  publisher. 

The  poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  translated 
by  Alma  Strettell,  with  a  biographical  intro- 
duction by  the  translator  and  a  portrait  of 
the  author  specially  drawn  for  the  edition  by 
John  S.  Sargent,  R.  A„  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company.  The  Bel- 
gian poet  tells  the  story  of  his  country  de- 
voured by  war.  and  predicts  a  brighter  future. 
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Books  Worth  While 

FOUR  WEEKS  IK  THE  TRENCHES $1.00 

By  Fritz  Kreisler. 

THE  AUCTION  BLOCK 1.35 

By  Rex  Beach. 

VICTOR  Y 1 .35 

By  Joseph  Conrad. 

APPEARANCES 1.00 

By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 

PLASTER  SAINTS 1.25 

By  Israel  ZanswiU. 

Mail  Order,  Promptly  Filled. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  "Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches,"  Fritz 
Kreisler  has  put  into  book  form  his  experi- 
ences as  an  Austrian  lieutenant  until  a  Cos- 
sack's lance  put  him  out  of  commission.  The 
great  violinist  tells  his  story  vividly.  The 
book  has  just  been  published  by  the  Houghton 
Milnin  Company. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish  this  month  a 
novel  entitled  "Pieces  of  the  Game,"  by  the 
Countess  de  Chambrun.  author  of  "The  Son- 
nets of  Shakespeare."  The  Countess  de 
Chambrun,  formerly  Miss  Longworth,  here 
gives  a  frank  and  realistic  story  of  social  and 
diplomatic  life  in  Washington,  a  story  of  in- 
trigue and  mystery'-  whose  characters,  though 
they  be  purely  fictitious,  move,  not  as  puppets 
of  the  imagination,  but  as  live  people  of  the 
very  "inner  circle." 

Leslie  .Moore's  new  novel,  "The  Jester."  has 
just  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
In  a  dream  the  Jester  sees  a  woman,  whom  he 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Princess  Cecilia.     By  Elmer  Davis.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net, 
A  novel. 

The  Re- Making  of  Chin* a.     By  Adolf  S.  Walev. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  SI  net. 
A  survey  of  recent  events, 

Tke  Spisit  of  Japanese  Art.  By  Yone  Xo- 
guchi.  Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  70  cents 
net. 

I==iie\l  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 

Captain    John    Smith.      By    Rossiter    Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents  net. 
Issued  in  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 

Electricity  for  the  Farm.  By  Frederick  Irv- 
ing Anderson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; SI. 25  net. 

Light,  heat,  and  power  by  inexpensive  methods 
from  the  water  wheel  or  farm  engine. 

The  Silver  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  By  Francis 
Arkw right.  In  two  volumes.  Xew  York:  Bren- 
tano's;    $6  net. 

An  abridged  translation  with  notes  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon.     Volume  II. 

All  the  Year  Round.  By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  S2  net. 

A  description  of  the  animal  life  during  the  four 
seasons.  For  children.  Illustrated  by  Robert 
Bruce  Horsfall. 

King  Jack,  By  Keighlev  Snowden.  Xew 
York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

A  novel  of  Yorkshire  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Salon  and  English  Letters.  By  Chaun- 
cey  Brewster  Tinker.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2.25    net. 

Chapters  of  the  interrelation  of  literature  and 
society  in  the  age  of  Johnson. 

A  History  of  English  Literature.  By  Walter 
S.  Hinchman,  A.  M.  Xew  York:  The  Century 
Company;   $1.30  net. 

For  school  use,  laying  stress  on  the  facts  of  the 
history  of  English  literature  rather  than  on  the  in- 
|  ierpretation  of  it. 

Miranda.     By  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz.     Philadelphia: 
j  J.  E.  Lippincott  Company;   Sl-25  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Cloistered  Romance.  By  Florence  Olm- 
stead.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25 
net, 

A  novel. 

Some  Imagist  Poets.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   75   cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  New  Poetry   Series. 

A  Florentine  Cycle,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Gertrude  Huntington  McGiffert.  Xew  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1-25  net, 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Irradiations:  Sand  and  Spray.  By  John  Gould 
Fletcher.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75 
cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  Xew  Poetry   Series. 

The    Winnowing    Fan.      By    Laurence 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    5n  cents  net. 
Issued  in  the  Xew  Poetry  Series. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.     Selected  and 
edited  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson.      Boston:  Hough-  I 
ton    Mifflin    Company;   $2.75    net. 

Twenty    plays    from    the    recent    drama    of    Eng-  ' 


land,  Ireland.  America,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Norway,   Sweden,  and  Russia. 

Japanese  Lyrics.     Translated  by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   75  cents  net. 
Issued  in  the  Xew  Poetry  Series. 

Baseball.  By  W.  J.  Clarke  and  Frederick  T. 
I  Dawson.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scrbiner's  Sons;  $1 
!  net. 

Individual  play   and  team  play  in  detail. 

The  White  Alley.      By  Carolyn  Wells.     Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Daybreak.      By    Elizabeth    Miller.      Xew    York: 
Charles   Scribner's    Sons:    $1.35    net. 
.V  novel. 

Government    of   the   Canal   Zone.      By    George 
W.     Goethals.      Princeton:     Princeton     University 
I  Press;  $1  net. 

Issued  in  the   Stafford  Little  Lectures  for   1915. 

John  Shaw  Billings.  By  Fielding  H.  Gar- 
rison, M.  D.  Xew  York :  G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
S2.50  net. 

A  memoir. 

'       Are  We  Ready?     By  H.  D.  Wheeler.     With  an 
introduction     by     Major-General     Leonard     Wood. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.50  net. 
A  plea  for  adequate  preparedness  for  defense. 

Our  Navy  and  the  Next  War.  By  Robert  W. 
i  Xeeser.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1 
|  neL 

Presenting  the  true  situation  of  our  naval 
forces. 

The  Great  Tradition.  By  Katharine  Fullerton 
Gerould.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.35  neL 

Short    stories. 

The     Beloved.       By     Tames    Oppenheim.       Xew 
York:    B.   W.   Huebsch;    SI. 25   neL 
A  novel. 

The  Need  for  Art  in  Life.  By  I-  B.  Stough- 
1  ton  Holbom.  Xew  York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw;  75 
'  cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  University-  Extension   Series. 


Pets  for  Pleasure  and  Sport.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50  neL 

A  book  for  the  boy  who  keeps  pets. 

Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren.  Translated  by 
Alma  Strettell.  Xew  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1    net, 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Government   for  the  People.      By  Thomas  H. 
Reed.     Xew  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  SI. 50  neL 
A  review  of  the  mechanism  of  governmenL 

A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve.  By  Alfred  Noyes. 
Xew  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1  neL 

Being  "Rada"  rewritten  and  enlarged  as  an  epi- 
sode of  the  great  war. 

The  Conduct  of  Life.      Bv   Viscount  Haldane. 
Xew  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1   net. 
A  volume  of  addresses. 

Guimo.       By     Walter     EI  wood.       Chicago:     The 
ReOly   Britton   Company;   $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Bureau  of  Lkbor  Statistics  of  the  State  op 
California.     Sacramento:    State  Printing  Office. 

Sixteenth  biennial  report.  John  P.  McLaugh- 
lin,  commissioner. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


PAN-PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 

SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

A  uniqoe  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Auction  Block. 
Rex  Beach  tells  us  a  story  of  ugly  people 
and  ugly  things,  but  he  is  artist  enough  to 
sort  them  out  finally  into  a  beautiful  tableau. 
His  heroine  is  Lorelei  Knight,  who  is  brought 
to  New  York  by  her  villainous  family  in  or- 
der that  her  beauty  may  be  placed  on  the 
dramatic  market  for  the  common  benefit  of 
father,  mother,  and  brother.  Then  for  some 
four  hundred  pages  we  have  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  night  life  in  the  metropolis,  a  picture 
of  predatory  millionaires,  of  their  degenerate 
and  sybarite  sons,  of  blackmailers,  police 
thugs,  gunmen,  drug  fiends,  gamblers,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  noisome  brood  that  seem  in- 
separable from  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
civilization.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  a 
little  hackneyed,  but  in  such  skillful  hands  it 
seems  novel  and  vivid.  Lorelei  marries  the 
millionaire's  son  at  a  moment  when  he  is  still 
manageably  drunk  and  then  actually  falls  in 
love  with  him  when  his  family  cast  him  out 
to  earn  his  own  living.  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
to  foresee  the  curtain  tableau  of  domestic 
reconciliation  around  the  cradle  of  Lorelei's 
baby,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  bliss  awaits 
the  subsequent  career  of  the  chorus  girl  and 
the  gilded  youth.  Other  novelists  have  chosen 
the  same  theme,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
silly,  or  vicious,  or  both.  At  least  it  can  be 
said  for  Rex  Beach  that  his  every  page  is 
clean  and  strong. 

The    Auction    Blcck.       By    Rex    Beach.       New 
York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.35    net. 


plicants  had  even  the  superficial  requirements 
for  the  work,  although  all  had  had  a  "busi- 
ness training."  They  were  ignorant  and  un- 
tidy. They  chewed  gum  and  they  were  per- 
fumed. Later  on  the  bureau  advertised  again 
and  applicants  were  asked  to  reply  by  letter. 
There  were  427  replies,  and  some  of  these 
are  reproduced  as  specimens.  They  are  pain- 
ful examples  of  illiteracy.  They  are  ungram- 
matical,  misspelled,  and  full  of  abbreviated 
words.  Some  were  written  in  pencil  and  some 
were  unsigned. 

As  a  result  we  have  this  volume.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  ask  and  to  answer  the  question 
whether  girls  are  refused  work  because  of  an 
over-supply  or  because  they  are  improperly 
trained.  The  authors  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  the  commercial  school  and  of  vocational 
training.  They  ask  what  is  being  done  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  for  the  present  incom- 
petence ought  to  be  placed.  It  is  a  thorough 
and  a  painstaking  inquiry*,  and  one  that  should 
be  received  with  the  attention  that  its  im- 
portance merits. 

Commercial  Work  and  Training  for  Girls. 
By  Jeannette  Eaton  and  Bertha  M.  Stevens.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.50   net. 


Training  for  Girls. 
The  authors  tell  us  that  last  winter  the  Co- 
operative   Employment    Bureau    for    Girls    ad- 
vertised for  a  girl   stenographer  and  received 
seventeen   applications.      Only   one   of  the   ap 


Plaster  Saints. 
Says  Launcelot  in   one   of   Richard   Hovey's 
unfinished  dramas : 

It   doth    not  now   repent   me   of  my   sins; 
They  oft  were  my  salvation;  but  for  them 
I   might   have  lain    forever   in  my  dream 
In    the  child-hearted  valleys. 

These  lines  embody  the  central  theme  in 
Israel  Zangwill's  new  play,  "Plaster  Saints." 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  provincial  English 
town  ;  the  time  is  the  present:  and  the  central 
figure — he  is  hardly  a  hero  in  the  high  sense 
of  the  word — is  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughn.     A  young 


girl,  Felicia  Morrow,  who  had  been  his  secre- 
tary, has  been  betrayed,  and  the  consequences 
of  her  fall  are  visited  also  upon  her  brother, 
Hubert,  who  is  prevented  from  marrying  Amy 
Archmundham,  the  girl  he  loves,  by  her  Puri- 
tanical father,  who  is  Vaughn's  friend.  The 
climax  of  the  action  is  developed  in  the  grad- 
ual discovery,  by  his  wife,  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughn  is  the  villain  in  the  case.  Further  in- 
volvement concerns  his  daughter,  who  is 
enamoured  of  Amy's  brother.  The  clergyman 
defends  his  action,  arguing  that  he  is  better 
able,  understanding  their  temptation,  to  assist 
the  repentant  sinners  of  his  flock.  Finally, 
with  his  wife's  aid,  he  realizes  that  if  he  is 
sincere  in  his  belief  he  can  not  remain  in  the 
ministry.  Just  in  time,  the  news  comes  that 
somebody  else  has  married  Felicia,  and  he  is 
saved  from  announcing  his  guilt  to  the  world. 
The  curtain  leaves  us  unsatisfied  ;  the  char- 
acters lack  vitality  and  conviction,  and  the 
questions  roused  have  been  silenced  rather 
than  answered.  It  is  not  the  best  work  of 
which   Zangwill   is   capable. 

Plaster     Saints.       By     Israel     Zangwill.       New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "Dainties 
for  Home  Parties,"  by  Florence  Williams. 
The  book  is  sub-titled  "A  cook  book  for  dance 
suppers,  bridge  parties,  receptions,  luncheons, 
and  other  entertainments."  The  price  is  50 
cents  net. 

If  there  can  be  any  criticism  of  "Plays  for 
School  Children."  edited  by  Anna  M.  Lutken- 
haus  (Century  Company;  $1.25  net),  and  col- 
lected from  various  sources,  it  is  that  many 
of  the  writers  are  so  anxious  to  be  educa- 
tional that  they  forget  to  be  dramatic.  But 
this  stricture  applies  by  no  means  to  all  of 
them,  and  it  will  be  quite  easy  for  the  teacher 


to  find  gems  of  poetry  and  romance  among 
this  collection  that  will  admirably  fulfill  the 
purposes  intended. 

"The  Taming  of  Amorette"  is  a  pretty  and 
innocent  comedy  by  Anne  Warner  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net  I.  Amorette  falls  in  love 
somewhat  easily,  which  of  course  is  distress- 
ing to  the  male  monopolist,  but  eventually 
Amorette  is  cured  in  ways  that  the  story  it- 
self   must   divulge. 

Among  recent  stories  for  the  young  is 
"Arnold's  Little  Brother,"  by  Edna  A.  Brown 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.20 
net).  It  is  a  story  of  school  life,  well  told, 
and  without  the  usual  athletics  that  so  often 
mark  the  imaginative  bounds  of  the  writers 
of  juvenile  fiction. 

"Favorite  Fairy  Tales  Retold,"  by  Julia  Dar- 
row  Cowles  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  75  cents 
net),  is  described  as  "the  first  of  a  series  of 
children's  classics  especially  adapted  for 
story-telling."  The  author  has  selected  only 
those  stories  that  have  some  universal  back- 
ground of  truth,  and  she  has  avoided  all 
stories  of  cruelty,  craftiness,  and  fraud. 

"When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Belgium,"  by  Robert 
Jonckheere  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany; 75  cents  net),  is  the  story  of  a  Belgian 
refugee  now  in  America.  A  few  months  ago 
the  author  of  this  book  was  a  prosperous  man- 
ufacturer in  Contich,  Belgium ;  a  man  of 
culture,  the  master  of  several  languages,  and 
with  a  large  and  happy  family.  Now  the 
family  are  scattered,  with  home  and  fortune 
swept  away.  Mr.  Jonckheere,  the  first  refugee 
to  write  a  book,  is  beginning  life  anew  in  this 
country,  and  he  tells  entertainingly  how  Bel- 
gian boys  and  girls  pass  their  childhood,  de- 
scribing home  and  school  life,  games,  duties, 
food,  clothing,  and  everything  our  children 
like  to  know.  He  adds  something  oi  the 
events  that  drove  him  from  home. 


"FRAMERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.S.A:' 

Alexander  Hamilton —Father  of  AmericanCredtf ' 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  says  of  Hanulton:"He  smote  the  rock  of  National  resources  and  abundant  streams 
of  revenue  gushed  forth-,  he  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet" 
_No  man  did  more  to  build  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  than  did  Hamilton.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  every  debate,  and  worked_  indefatigably  on  all  the  important  committees.  His  gsnius,  individuality  and 
daring  foresight  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  every  dause  of  our  National  Law— the  law  under  which  Americans 
are  guaranteed  for  all  time  Religious,  Commercial  and  Personal  Liberty.  During  Hamilton's  lifetime  he  used  his  great 
influence  to  encourage  and  protect  die  brewing  industry.  Among  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  none  knew  better  than  he 
that  honesdy-brewed  barley-malt  beers  make  for  true  temperance.This  American  Colossus,who  was  second  only  toV^sh 
ington  in  the  service  rendered  to  his  country,  drank  good  beer  all  his  days.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has  yet  dared 
declare  that  it  injured  him  in  any  way.  Under  the  tenets  of  the  Constitution,  which  Hamilton  did  so  much  to  make 
a  fact,Anheuser-Buseh  58  years  ago  launched  their  great  institution.  During  these  years  they  have  honesdy  brewed 
honest  beers.Td-day  7500  people  are  daily  required  to  meet  the  public  demand.  Their  world-famed  brand  BUDWHSER 
because  of  its  quality,  purity,  mildness  and  exquisite  flavor,  exceeds  the  sale  of  any  other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 

v^so^cou^yu^iasee*  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.  LOUIS,  US  A. 

our  plant — covers  i*x  acres.  -Til  en  t    I 

1  lllmann  tr  bendel 
and  Anheuser'Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
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'THE  HEART  OF  PADDY  WHACK." 


Chauncey  Olcott,  like  Shakespearean  drama, 
has  a  regular  clientele,  which  does  not  consist 
of  the  regular  theatre-going  public.  There 
are  white-haired  men  and  women  in  his  au- 
diences who  go  to  see  him  regularly,  some  of 
them  abandoning  their  evening  firesides  for 
the  theatre  only  on  such,  or  kindred,  occa- 
sions in  order  to  indulge  in  an  immersion  in 
the  kind  of  stage  sentiment  which  time  has 
hallowed  for  them.  Mr.  Olcott  recognizes 
this  fact,  perceiving  also  that  their  taste  clings 
to  the  sweet,  old-fashioned,  unpractical,  un- 
realistic romance.  This  most  popular  repre- 
sentative of  Irish  roles  takes  care  to  select 
only  such  plays  as  will  place  him  in  roles 
congenial  to  his  talents  and  to  his  fixed  place 
in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers.  And, 
naturally,  Rachel  Crothers  has  written  for  him 
the  only  kind  of  play  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  accept. 

"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack"  will  not  join 
more  than  a  leaf  or  two  to  Miss  Crothers's 
artistic  laurels,  but  the  ability  of  the  writer 
has  added  some  freshness  and  fantasy  to  the 
well-grooved  paths  along  which  lie  Mr.  01- 
cott's  histrionic  exploits.  Rachel  Crothers 
has  entered  openly  and  thoroughly  into  that 
somewhat  artificial  stage  world  in  which  Mr. 
Olcott  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being. 
Old  stage  properties  are  there  in  full  evi- 
dence :  the  soft-hearted  guardian,  loving  in 
secret  the  imperious  sprig  of  feminine  youth 
come  home  from  her  schooling — at  his  ex- 
pense— to  rule  over  his  heart  and  home;  the 
warm-hearted  but  prickly  old  Bridget,  pre- 
siding with  satisfied  incompetence  over  the 
topsy-turviness  of  a  bachelor's  household  ;  the 
meddling,  secretly  hopeful  maiden  lady,  daring 
intrepidly  to  criticize  Bridget  and  the  sa- 
credly enshrined  ward;  a  general  unlimited- 
ness  of  heart  in  the  hero  which  overshadows 
his  very  positive  limitedness  of  head  ;  and  the 
fashion  in  dress  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Olcott  is  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  stage  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of 
this  kind  of  drama.  His  somewhat  passe  but 
still  edgeless  and  agreeable  light  tenor  voice 
harmonizes  with  the  superficial  but  kindly 
sentiment  he  so  well  expresses,  and  there  is 
a  perennial  if  slightly  faded  bloom  upon 
Chauncey  Olcott's  spirit  which  enables  him 
to  carry  the  old-fashioned  romanticism  of  his 
impersonations  through  to  a  jauntily  success- 
ful conclusion.  And  there  surely  must  be 
something  fresh  and  boyish  in  his  heart,  so 
artless  a  spirit  seems  to  look  out  of  his  big 
blue  eyes.  The  dress,  too,  of  the  times  in 
which  the  Chauncey  Olcott  of  the  stage  al- 
ways lives  suits  him  perfectly.  His  robust, 
paunchless  figure,  with  its  broad  shoulders 
and  neat,  well-gaitered  legs,  the  close-fitting 
white  stock,  and  the  sleeve  laces,  setting  off 
the  sombreness  of  the  ample-skirted  coat, 
contribute  to  a  stage  picture  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  for  Mr.  Olcott's  merry, 
twinkling,  soft-hearted  countenance  still  re- 
tains its  good  looks.  The  blithe  singing-actor 
has  brought  new  songs  with  him,  but  that  au- 
dience of  old-fashioned  tastes,  while  approv- 
ing of  the  new,  still  favored  more  particu- 
larly the  old  songs,  the  favorites  among 
which  were  informally  called  for  by  an  au- 
dience—of particularly  good  size,  by  the  way 
—which  seemed  to  consist  of  friends,  as  well 
as  patrons,  so  cordial  and  appreciative  was 
the  general  attitude. 

The    story    has    no    great    depth    to    it    and 
little    suspense,    for   it    is    patent    at   the    start 
that    the    mature   guardian    is   going   to    knock 
the    cub    suitor   out   in    the    race    for    Mona's 
heart.     Race,   however,  is  scarcely  the  word, 
as,    of   course,    Dennis    O'Malley,    true    to    the 
rules    of    the    game,    is    concealing    his    love, 
and   ready  to   mortgage  his   future  that  Mona 
may    have    a    fair    and    auspicious    present.      I 
am   really  afraid  that   Dennis  would  not  make 
a    safe    and    practical    life    partner,    and    that 
there   might    be   holes   in   the   roof   of    Mona's 
house    of    happiness,    under    whose    leakings 
Dennis    would    still    continue    blithely    singing 
songs    of    love.      But    such    practical    thoughts 
shouldn't    obtrude    in   "Paddy    Whack."    which 
1      '       jned  to  make  one  forget  the  dull  world 
of  p/acticalities.     Rachel  Crothers,  disregard- 
stricter   technic   of  play-writing,    has 
P<cp  d  oul  the  slighl   fabric  quite  cleverly  and 
if*  .tively  with  little  glimpses  of  local  types, 
i      portrait    of   bent   and    bowed   old    Ireland 
ed    by   young   Ireland   piping  his   home- 
ide  flute  in  the  silvery  mist  of  boyish  dream- 


ings,  has  both  its  poetic  and  its  comedy  value, 
while  the  legally  effected  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  O'Dowds  and  the  McGinnises  was 
all  of  comedy,  and  extremely  well  done 
comedy,  too,  for  an  excellent  company  has 
been  selected  to  convey  the  Irish  flavor  of  the 
piece. 

Edith  Luckett,  as  the  girl-heroine,  turned 
out  eventually  to  be  much  better  than  she 
promised  in  her  opening  scene.  There  is  a 
touch  of  primness  to  the  young  actress,  a 
certain  lack  of  abandon  to  the  girlish  spirits 
of  a  young  thing  entering  upon  her  woman's 
kingdom,  but  Miss  Luckett  rather  won  out  in 
the  end.  She  is  pretty  in  flashes — a  few  ad- 
ditional years  will  make  her  more  so — and 
with  her  neat,  precise  ways,  distinct  speech, 
and  carrying  voice,  she  created  the  general 
effect  desired  in  her  principal  scenes,  even  if 
it  was  not  always  the  ideal  effect.  Her  youth 
and  intelligence  are  both  able  factors. 

Jennie  Lamont,  as  Bridget,  was  startlingly 
life-like.  She  always  is,  even  with  the  slight 
comedy  exaggerations  due  to  the  artificiality 
of    Mr.    Olcott's   stage   atmospheres. 

Maud  Hosford's  Miss  Margaret  Flinn  was 
a  very  appropriately  garbed  and  mannered 
maiden  lady  of  slightly  uncertain  years  look- 
ing after  the  prunes  and  prisms  of  her  more 
careless  neighbors,  and  Charles  E.  Verner's 
impersonation  of  the  hearty,  hale,  and  un- 
scrupulous Irish  squire  was  a  splendid  bit  of 
stage  portraiture,  the  sort  of  thing  that  gr,ows 
more  and  more  uncommon  as  new  stage 
epochs  tend  to  displace  the  flavor  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Verner's  particular  ability  is  to  create 
one  of  these  old-fashioned  portraits,  giving 
to  it  the  aspect  and  manner  of  the  past, 
mingled  with  the  vigor  and  reality  of  life. 

Fleming  Ward,  too,  gave  a  very  good  Old- 
World  turn  to  his  picture  of  the  cub  suitor, 
even  contriving  to  lend  to  his  features  a  con- 
temporary suggestion,  something  not  -any  too 
easy  in  these  individualistic  times,  which 
stamp  upon  faces  the  mark  of  the  epoch.  We 
may  see  how  strongly  when  modern  players 
essay  roles  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  characters. 
The  O'Dowds  and  the  McGinnises  were  also 
rendered  with  a  very  successful  assumption 
of  the  old-folksy  spirit  of  warring  neighbors 
submitting  to  a  neighborly  and  semi-legal  ad- 
justment of  their  differences.  Bessie  Lea 
Lestina  was  particularly  successful  in  sug- 
gesting the  play  of  the  heat-lightnings  of 
Mrs.  O'Dowds  martial  spirit,  which  seemed 
to  burn  more  threateningly  than  those  of  her 
neighbors. 

In  fact,  Chauncey  Olcott  is  so  safe  a  his- 
trionic asset  that  it  is  always  found  worth 
while  to  spend  money  on  his  company  and 
the  scenery  of  his  plays.  Edith  Luckett 
seemed  to  be  the  only  experiment,  and,  as 
has  been  intimated,  without  being  an  ideal 
selection  for  the  part,  she  came  through  very 
well.  I  would  recommend  to  the  young  lady, 
however,  to  drop  the  careful  gaucherie  of  her 
stage  bow  of  acknowledgment.  Whenever 
players  are  drawn  out  of  their  roles  by  an 
applauding  public  nothing  is  so  pleasing  in 
their  demeanor  as  simplicity  and  sincerity. 
Ethel  Barrymore,  I  remember,  during  her 
"Cousin  Kate"  season  here,  in  the  bewitching 
freshness  and  charm  of  her  girlhood,  indulged 
in — and  eventually  dropped — this  bit  of  stage 
flim-flam,  which  takes  in  mighty  few  people. 
If  there  is  anything  a  player  has  to  consider, 
it  is  every  move,  pose,  and  gesture  while  on 
the  stage.  Nobody  grown-up  could  give  such 
an  abrupt,  awkward  bob  of  acknowledgment 
without  carefully  studying  it  out,  and  when 
stage  bows  are  studied  they  should  be  studied 
with  the  conventions  in  close  view.  Thus  we 
deduce  that  Miss  Luckett  is  rather  rubbing  it 
in  that  she  is  an  unsophisticated  young  thing. 
Which  obtrudes  the  second  deduction  that  as- 
sumed   unsophistication    is    displeasing. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

"A  singing  act  that's  different"  is  the  sub- 
title of  the  so-called  Gertrude  Long  act.  I 
looked  at  the  pleasant,  plump  little  blonde 
Englishwoman,  as  she  very  sweetly  warbled  a 
ditty  preliminary  to  the  real  business  of  the 
act,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "The  lady  has  a 
nice,  cozy,  little  domestic  voice,  but  she  is 
just  a  bunch  of  literalness,  however  pleas- 
ing." She  pleases  mainly  with  her  pretty 
singing  voice,  her  refined  speaking  voice,  and 
her  charming  English  accent,  but  she  turns 
out  to  be  only  a  feeder  to  the  real  star  of  the 
act,  who,  satisfied  in  advance  with  the  hit  he 
can  not  but  know  he  is  going  to  make,  re- 
mains modestly  unnamed.  Otherwise  the  sur- 
prise would  be  lessened.  The  unknown,  seated 
comfortably  in  a  stage-box,  challenges  his 
blonde  compatriot  to  a  singing  match,  accepts 
her  invitation  to  mount  to  the  stage,  hitches 
up  his  collar  with  an  embarrassed  air,  com- 
plains of  feeling  like  "a  silly  ass,"  wins  the 
suffrage  of  the  audience  by  some  light  com- 
edy by-play,  and  just  as  we  think  that  that  is 
all  the  act  is  going  to  consist  of,  we-  hear 
the  magic  word,  "Mandalay."  Now  that  song 
is  of  the  kind  that  people  love  at  a  first  hear- 
ing, and  somehow  it  has  been  snowed  under 
for  some  time.  The  unnamed  singer,  to  the 
delight  of  the  house,  sang  it  in  a  full,  virile 
baritone,  sang  it  with  fire  and  feeling,  and 
made  a  hit. 


There  will  always  be  to  us  San  Francis- 
cans a  faintly  unfamiliar  sound  to  the  correct 
"Road  to  Mandalay"  air,  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  first  intro- 
duced to  California  audiences.  I  think  that 
Harry  Gillig,  of  local  fame,  either  first  learned 
it  by  ear  in  London,  or  took  down  the  music 
impromptu  while  listening  to  it  at  a  London 
music  hall,  before  the  song  had  become  so 
popular  and  well  known.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
through  some  such  informal  way  that  San 
Franciscans  (probably  members  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club)  got  their  first  hearing  of  this 
fascinating  ballad.  But  into  those  notes  thus 
informally  jotted  down  Harry  Gillig  added 
something  of  that  thrilling,  haunting  sweet- 
ness which  characterized  his  own  singing. 
So  the  version  first  heard  is  the  most  loved 
by  us.  But  the  public  was  heartily  glad  to 
hear  the  song  again,  and  rewarded  the  bold, 
ringing,  dashing  vocalism  of  the  English 
stranger  with  hearty  applause. 

They  say  that  there  are  any  amount  of  Eu- 
ropean stage  professionals  invading  America 
since  the  war,  and  there  are,  indeed,  four 
English  people  and  one  German — the  versa- 
tile Sylvester  Schaffer  of  last  week — on  this 
week's  programme.  Mr.  Schaffer  painted  a 
new  picture  this  week,  although  much  in  the 
line  of  that  of  last  week,  and,  as  a  further 
instance  of  his  versatility,  played  a  violin 
solo.  Not  very  surprising,  considering  how 
full  of  music  this  young  man  is.  They  are 
finding  in  some  big  Eastern  factory  of  psy- 
chologically explorative  methods  that  the 
working  output  of  their  people  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  exhilaration  induced  by 
music,  and  they  are  having  them  work  some- 
times to  the  cheerful  sound  of  stimulating 
harmonies.  One  recalls  this  discovery  in 
watching  Mr.  Schaffer  while  he  is  painting  his 
picture.  He  rather  times  himself,  doing  it 
very  swiftly,  and  as  if  in  time  to  the  chal- 
lenging music,  which  seems  to  urge  him  on. 
His  "Freiherr,"  a  "half-thoroughbred  geld- 
ing" according  to  the  programme,  is,  like  his 
lithe  master,  full  of  that  sense  of  rhythm 
which  is  an  interesting  and  usually  indis- 
pensable trait  of  many  of  these  trainable 
stage  horses.  "Freiherr,"  his  eyes  flashing 
with  histrionic  excitement,  paws  proudly  the 
boards,  and  treads  them  with  perfect  time, 
dancing  an  equine  dance  which  leaves  him  at 
the  end  in  as  lively  a  state  of  perspiration  as 
his  rider. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilde  are  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  the  group  of  performers  froiu 
over  the  seas.  They — or  rather  he — is  a 
"shadowgraphist,"  amusing  the  audience  with 
his  ingenuity  in  giving  shapes  of  animals  and 
and  humans,  and  even  a  few  portraits,  with 
the  dextrous  manipulations  of  his  hands.  It 
is  rather  a  childish  form  of  entertainment, 
admissible,  however,  on  account  of  the  in- 
geniously popular  appeal  that  the  clever  ex- 
hibitor contrives  to  make. 

The  stars  of  the  week  are  Homer  B.  Mason 
and  Marguerite  Keeler  in  a  lively  and  gay- 
spirited  farce  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  en- 
titled "Married."  Everybody  thought,  of 
course,  that  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  who 
was  desperately,  if  quite  melodramatically,  in 
earnest  in  "A  Fool  There  Was,"  was  going  to 
strike  a  solitary  note  of  seriousness  in  the 
programme.  But  "Married"  is  the  most  de- 
liriously amusing  bit  of  joyous  farce  one  can 
ask  for  in  reason,  full  of  the  real  farce  spirit, 


and  the  two  chief  performers,  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  are  round  pegs  in  round  holes. 
The  humor  of  the  thing  is  not  at  all  acro- 
batic ;  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  mental 
about  it;  and  the  swiftness  with  which  Homer 
Mason  picks  up  the  challenge  that  lies  in  i 
nearly  every  one  of  his  speeches  is  thoroughly 
in  the  line  of  inspired  farce,  which  is  really 
what  "Married"  is.  Everything  dovetails 
neatly.  There  are  no  loose  ends.  It  begins 
auspiciously  with  a  burglar  entering  a 
darkened  room,  a  heavenly  beginning  for  any 
play.  Later  on,  I  heard  some  one  say,  during 
a  temporary  lull  in  the  burglar's  importance, 
"What's  he  got  to  do  with  the  show,  any- 
way "  Everything,  as  it  happened.  He  pro- 
vided a  perfectly  inspiring  finale.  Never  mind 
how.  You  must  add  a  couple  of  pounds  to 
your  weight  by  finding  out  for  yourself.  Mar- 
guerite Keeler,  an  attractive  blonde  who  plays 
the  aphasiaed  heroine,  knows  how  to  imper- 
sonate a  thoroughly  feminine,  girly-girl  type  ; 
the  kind  of  pretty  woman  who  has  no  brains, 
but  plenty  of  charm,  and  who  can  befuzzle  a 
wooer's  wits  by  the  engaging  way  in  which 
she  evades  logic,  dodges  common  sense,  ad- 
justs her  front  locks,  and  powders  her  nose. 
The  pair,  besides  handling  the  comic  side  of 
things  with  the  utmost  deftness,  also  shone 
signally  in  the  little  interlude  of  sentiment, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  gay  velocity  with  which 
the  farcical  motive  permeated  the  piece,  the 
audience  was  tickled  to  death  to  find  it- 
self, in  the  finale,  in  a  sympathetically,  if 
gayly  sentimental  mood.  Like  Alan  Brooke, 
of  last  week's  bill,  Homer  Mason  achieved  the 
feat  of  inspiring  the  audience  with  sentiments 
of  the  warmest  attachment  toward  a  gentle- 
man who  was  badly  and  most  patently  in  need 
of  a   blue  ribbon  and  wet  towels. 

Harry  Cooper,  with  his  excellent  Hebrew 
make-up,  his  unerring  sense  of  popular  humor, 
and  his  perfect  Hebrew  speech,  repeated  his 
success  of  last  week,  the  programme  being 
completed  by  a  singing  and  dancing  act,  in 
which  Mabelle  Sherman  and  Arthur  Uttry 
had  the  field  to  themselves.  The  pair  have  a 
pretty  opening  song,  and  rendered  its  glancing 
harmonies  pleasingly,  but  I  consider  Ma- 
belle's  pantalets  are  a  serious  mistake. 
Pantalets  are  not  piquant  unless  they  set  off, 
or  are  decorating,  or  are  attached  to  a  hyper- 
coquettish  temperament  and  ankles  which 
sparkle  like  roguish  eyes.  Arthur  Uttry,  by 
the  way,  caught  the  favor  of  the  house  with  a 
sentimental  ditty  about  "a  little  spot  o'  love." 
For  your  vaudevillian,  though  loving  laughter 
most  of  all,  must  have  his  periodical  bit  of 
sentiment  in  the  songs. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


John  McCormack's  New  York  season  closed 
with  his  eleventh  concert  there.  Eleven  ap- 
pearances in  New  York  in  one  season  consti- 
tute a  proud  achievement  for  any  artist,  but 
eleven  packed  houses  with  hundreds  of  per- 
sons on  the  stage  who  could  not  be  seated  in 
the  auditorium  at  Carnegie  Hall  makes  a  hap- 
pening almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
concert  field,  and  certainly  so  in  speaking 
of   New   York-. 


David  Bispham  has  been  singing  in  New 
York  the  remarkably  breezy  song,  "Route 
Marchin',"  of  Kipling,  set  to  music  by  George 
Chadwick  Stock.  The  air  is  said  to  be  stirring 
and  soldierly. 
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"Sari"  Opens  at  the  Cort  Tomorrow. 

With  music  that  enchants,  a  cast  that 
charms,  headed  by  the  delightful  little  come- 
dienne, Mizzi  Hajos,  comedy  that  keeps  the 
audience  laughing,  futurist  gowns  that  are 
the  very  latest  word  in  feminine  fashions,  and 
its  own  special  orchestra,  "Sari,"  Henry  W. 
Savage's  latest  operetta  triumph,  comes  to  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  night.  May  9,  for 
fifteen  nights  and  the  usual  matinees.  Its 
music  was  composed  by  Emmerish  Kalman, 
the  most  gifted  of  the  younger  Viennese 
school  of  composers,  and  contains  all  the 
fire  and  verve,  lilt  and  comedy  which  has  won 
him  his  position  as  leader  of  Hungarian  com- 
posers. 

There  are  song  hits  galore  in  "Sari,"  and 
all  of  them  get  into  the  blood  so  that  the 
audiences  go  away  whistling  and  humming  the 
airs.  "Love  Has  Wings,"  "Softly  Through 
the  Summer  Night,"  "Love's  Own  Sweet 
Song,"  "My  Faithful  Stradivari,"  and  "Pick 
a  Husband"  have  become  popular.  Then 
there  is  the  hilarious,  infectious  Hungarian 
folk-dance,  the  Hazazaa,  which  kept  New 
York  in  laughing  good  humor  all  of  last  sea- 
son and  a  half  of  this.  It  is  the  funniest 
dance  that  even  Hungary  has  sent  to 
America. 

"Sari,"  known  abroad  as  "Der  Zigeuner- 
primas,"  was  performed  for  two  years  in 
every  capital  and  every  large  city  of  Eu- 
rope before  coming  to  New  York.  There  it 
duplicated  its  European  triumph.  American 
critics  joined  with  those  of  Europe  in  pro- 
nouncing "Sari"  better  operetta  than  "The 
Merry  Widow,"  which  was  also  produced  by 
Mr.  Savage. 

Diminutive  Mizzi  Hajos,  whom  San  Fran- 
ciscans took  to  their  hearts  two  seasons  ago 
in  "The  Spring  Maid,"  heads  the  cast.  The 
role  Sari  gives  her  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate her  gifts  in  four  quite  different  forms 
of  the  histrionic  art :  she  is  prima  donna, 
soubrette,  comedienne,  and  dancer  all  in  the 
one  operetta.  Charles  Meakins,  well  and 
favorably  remembered  here  for  his  Prince 
Danila  in  "The  Merry  Widow,"  will  be  seen 
as  Count  Irini.  Others  of  the  original  New 
York  cast  which  comes  to  San  Francisco 
are  Bert  Gilbert,  J.  K.  Murray,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  light  opera  stars,  Howard 
Marsh,  John   Squires,   and   others. 

The  chorus  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
brilliant  that  Mr.  Savage  has  ever  sent  out. 
They  all  sing  and  dance  well,  and  in  "Sari" 
they  have  another  function  to  perform,  that 
is,  to  wear  the  famous  futurist  gowns  which 
took  New  York  society  women  and  modistes 
alike   by    storm. 

The  big  special  orchestra,  which  is  a  fea- 
ture of  every  Savage  light  opera,  contains  the 
little-known  Hungarian  cymballum  and  is  di- 
rected by  Chevalier  Spirescu.  The  comedy  of 
the  original  book  has  been  heightened  and 
Americanized  by  C.  C.  S.  Cushing  and  E.  P. 
Heath.  The  story  concerns  the  triumph  of 
youth  over  age  in  both  love  and  art.  The 
first  act  set  represents  the  home  of  a  famous 
Hungarian  gipsy  violinist,  and  the  second  act 
set  a  futurist  ballroom  in  Paris.  This  set  was 
built  after  designs  by  Ronsin  and  is  the  most 
talked  about  stage  setting  ever  built  in  this 
country.  

Chauncey  Olcott's  Second  Week  at  the  Columbia. 
Chauncey  Olcott's  second  and  final  week  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  begins  tomorrow  night. 
Matinees  are  given  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. "The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack."  Ol- 
cott's present  vehicle,  has  delighted  his  large 
following  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  not  in  the  years  he  has  been  an  an- 
nual visitor  here  has  he  had  a  more  satisfac- 
tory comedy  than  the  one  he  is  now  pre- 
senting. 

Rachel  Crothers's  work  in  "Young  Wis- 
dom," "The  Three  of  Us,"  and  "A  Man's 
World"  attested  her  ability  to  write  both 
humor  and  sentiment,  and  in  this  romance  of 
an  Irish  bachelor  she  has  put  much  that  is 
tender  and  many  lines  that  brim  over  with 
fun.  As  O'Malley,  the  middle-aged  barrister 
of  the  small  Irish  town,  Mr.  Olcott  has  an  en- 
tirely new  sort  of  role,  and  one  which  permits 
of  him  doing  fine  work  as  an  actor.  Torn 
between  conflicting  love  and  duty,  O'Malley 
is  an  appealing  figure  in  the  play,  and  the, 
quaint  Celtic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  him 

■  makes  the  comedy  of  real  interest.  It  is  a 
love  story  with  its  scenes  laid  in  an  Irish 
town  in  1830,  with  many  of  its  characters  the 
humorous  types   of   Celtic   rural   life. 

Henry  Miller  has  mounted  and  costumed 
"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack"  handsomely 
and  has  given  the  play  an  excellent  cast. 
Chauncey  Olcott's  songs  this  season  have 
pleased  mightily,  and  the  quartet  of  new  ones 

i  includes  "A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven,"  "A  Broth 
of  a  Boy,"  "Irish  Eyes  of  Love,"  and  an  ex- 
quisite song  poem  with  words  by  the  late 
I  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  and  music  by  Ernest 
Ball.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Lew     Dockstader,     the     foremost     minstrel 
,   comedian    in    the    world,    will    head    the    Or- 
pheum  bill   next  week,   appearing  as   "Teddy" 


in  a  monologue  called  "My  Policies,"  which  is 
a  good-tempered  satire  both  in  make-up  and 
speech  of  the  most  strenuous  of  American 
ex-Presidents,  which  even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who 
has  a  keen  sense  of  a  joke,  would  probably 
greatly  enjoy. 

Tom  Lewis,  conspicuous  among  American 
comedians  for  having  to  his  credit  a  remark- 
ably long  list  of  successes,  will  appear  in  a 
one-act  comedy  by  Tom  Barry  called 
"Brother  Fans,"  which  deals  with  the  great 
national  game  and  enables  Mr.  Lewis  to  pre- 
sent one  of  those  types  he  has  made  so  popu- 
lar. 

George  Dainerel,  of  "Merry  Widow"  fame, 
will  appear  in  a  musical  military  dramatic 
episode,  called  "Ordered  Home,"  written  by 
Rudolph  Berliner.  He  will  be  supported  by 
an  excellent  company. 

Ideal,  the  world's  champion  lady  swimmer 
and  diver,  said  to  be  the  only  person  who  has 
swum  the  whirlpool  rapids  of  Niagara  Falis, 
will  give  an  exhibition   of  fancy  diving. 

Bryand  Checrbert's  Marvelous  Manchurians, 
five  Chinamen,  will  introduce  a  number  of 
unusual  acrobatic  and  juggling  feats.  Prob- 
ably the  most  spectacular  and  thrilling  part 
of  their  act  is,  when  swinging  by  their  queues, 
they   perform   a  variety  of  evolutions. 

Stella  Tracey,  a  dainty  and  clever  come- 
dienne, and  Victor  Stone,  a  most  ingratiating 
humorist,  will  contribute  a  singing  offering 
that   is  novel,   original,   and  entertaining. 

Bryan  Lee  and  Mary  Cranston  will  present 
a  charming  little  musical  sketch,  called  "Bits 
of  Old  Ireland." 

The  only  holdover  will  be  Homer  B.  Mason 
and  Marguerite  Keeler  in  their  successful 
sketch,   "Married."  

New  Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Tom  Kelly,  with  his  big,  booming,  organ 
singing  voice  and  winning  personality,  is  com- 
ing back  to  the  Pantages  next  Sunday  as  one 
of  the  big  features  on  the  new  show  of  eight 
splendid  acts.  Tom  holds  the  record  on  the 
Pantages  Circuit  for  having  played  that  "time" 
consecutively  more  than  any  other  performer 
in  the  vaudeville.  And  the  more  this  fine  bari- 
tone is  seen  and  heard,  the  greater  is  his  wel- 
come. For  the  incoming  week  he  has  arranged 
a  brand  new  repertory  of  ballads,  a  flock  of 
fresh  stories,  and  garbed  in  his  always  im- 
maculate wardrobe  and  odd-shaped  silk  hat, 
he  is  bound  to  receive  the  ovation  which 
awaits   him   by   Pantages  patrons. 

The  headline  attraction  is  Raul  Pereria  and 
his  six  royal  court  musicians.  Pereria  was 
formerly  master  violinist  to  the  dethroned 
King  of  Portugal,  before  the  crowned  head 
lost  his  heart  and  palace  to  Gaby  Deslys. 
The  six  musicians  supporting  Pereria  are  all 
talented  men  who  have  played  with  their 
leader  for  several  years.  The  programme  will 
consist  of  semi-classical  melodies  with  'cello 
and  violin  solos. 

Friends  of  little  Alma  Grace,  in  private  life 
Alma  Tuchler,  are  preparing  a  welcome  for  the 
"girl  from  the  Golden  Gate"  which  will  warm 
her  heart.  With  Theresa  Pape,  Miss  Grace 
has  a  dainty  little  singing  and  dancing  offer- 
ing which  they  call  "The  Two  Dollies." 
Mayor  Rolph  has  signified  his  intention  of 
being  present  to  deliver  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come to   Miss   Grace. 

James  F.  Dolan  and  Ida  Lenharr,  well- 
known  metropolitan  stars,  will  present  their 
delightful  comedy  playlet,  "High-Toned  Bur- 
glar's   Christmas    Tree." 

Gertrude  Van  Dyck  and  her  brother  will 
be  seen  in  a  pretty  singing  and  piano  spe- 
cialty. 

The  Reed  Brothers  have  a  rollicking  acro- 
batic number,  "The  Eccentric  Waiter,"  and 
Beeman  and  Anderson,  comedy  skaters,  will 
round   out  the   bill. 


rylla,"  with  music  by  Tschaikowsky  and 
Drigo ;  "The  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Ghost 
King,"  music  by  Spendiarow  and  scenery  by 
Boris  Anisfeld,  and  the  mythological  ballet, 
"Nora's  Awakening,"  music  by  Drigo  and 
scenery  and  costumes  by  Rothenstein  of  Lon- 
don. 

At  each  performance  there  will  be  impor- 
tant groups  of  "Divertissements,"  including 
many  numbers  never  before  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, and  of  course  no  Pavlowa  season  would 
be  complete  without  some  performances  of  the 
"Bacchanale,"  "Valse  Caprice,"  "The  Swan," 
"Moment  Musicale,"  and  other  exquisite  crea- 
tions identified  with  the  name   Pavlowa. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum,  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pavlowa  company,  gives  the 
assurance  that  the  offerings  will  be  more 
varied  and  beautiful  than  ever  before.  Full 
announcements  regarding  the  scale  of  prices, 
etc.,   will  be  made  next  week. 


John  Drew  Coming  in  "Rosemary." 
John  Drew  is  to  come  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks'  engagement,  beginning 
Monday  night,  May  17,  in  his  greatest  suc- 
cess, "Rosemary,"  which  has  been  revived  for 
this  season   by    Charles   Frohman. 

Nineteen  years  ago  Mr.  Drew  produced 
"Rosemary"  in  New  York  City  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre,  and  the  play  was  used  by  him 
for  two  years.  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray 
Carson  wrote  "Rosemary,"  and  as  Sir  Jasper 
Thorndyke  playgoers  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  Mr.  Drew  once  again  in  a  romantic  part, 
rather  than  the  "drawing-room"  type  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for  the  last  few 
years,  being  a  splendid  impersonator  of  mod- 
ern light  comedy  characters.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  in  the  epilogue  Mr.  Drew  is 
seen  at  his  best,  when  Sir  Jasper,  as  a  man 
of  ninety,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  sentimental 
race,  has  also  his  rosemary  left  for  remem- 
brance. Mr.  Drew  merges  himself  into  the 
character  and  carries  the  illusion  and  com- 
municates the  mood,  surely  and  subtly, 
through  ten  minutes  of  monologue. 

Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle,  the  well-known 
English  actress,  has  the  part  of  Dorothy,  and 
possesses  many  points  of  attractiveness, 
among  them  exceedingly  good  looks,  an  ex- 
pressive countenance,  and  a  beautiful  speak- 
ing voice. 


The  Pavlowa  Russian  Ballet  Season. 

Anna  Pavlowa,  the  greatest  of  all  great 
dancers,  and  her  complete  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet  Company  and  grand  orchestra  will  open 
a  limited  season  of  performances  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  Monday  night,  May  24.  As  this 
will  be  the  first  time  Pavlowa  has  been  able 
to  secure  a  downtown  theatre  a  record-break- 
ing season  may  be  expected. 

Among  the  bright  particular  stars  of  the 
company  are  Alexander  Volinine,  who  was 
here  as  co-star  with  Adeline  Genee ;  Ivan 
Clustine,  for  many  years  the  chief  producer 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  opera- 
house  ballets  and  recently  stage  director  of 
the  "Saisons  de  Ballet  Russe"  at  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera  ;  Mile.  Plaskovietzka,  the  blonde 
beauty  who  created  such  a  sensation  two 
years  ago  as  the  leading  figure  in  Schubert's 
"Moment  Musicale"  ;  Mile.  Kuhn,  the  charac- 
ter danseuse,  and  Mile.  Svirskai,  a  special 
feature  dancer  who  is  making  her  first  tour 
with  the  organization.  Theo.  Stier  will  ns 
usual  conduct  the  splendid  Pavlowa  orchestra, 
this  being  his  eighth  season  with  Mile.  Pav- 
lowa. 

Among  the  dance-plays  to  be  given  are 
"Puppen-Fee"  (The  Fairy  Doll),  music  by 
Beyer  and  scenery  and  costumes  designed  by 
the  Russian  artist  Dobounsky  ;  "Raymonde," 
a  two-act  ballet  with  music  by  Glazounows  ; 
the  complete  "Walpurgis  Night  Scene"  from 
Gounod's    "Faust" ;    the    ballet-drama    "Ama- 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON- 

First  Boston  Symphony  Concert  Next  Friday. 

Next  Friday  evening  will  witness  the  first 
of  a  series  of  twelve  concerts  to  be  given  at 
Festival  Hall  by  the  world-famed  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  spacious  auditorium,  in  which  a 
balcony  seating  nearly  1000  people  has  just 
been  completed,  will  house  an  audience  worthy 
of  the  occasion  when  Dr.  Muck  raises  his 
baton  over  the  hundred  artists  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  neither  in  appearance 
nor  character  according  to  the  time-honored 
tradi  tion  of  a  celebrated  musician.  When 
meeting  him  casually  one  would  take  him  for 
anything  but  a  musician,  and  the  first  guess 
might  be  that  he  was  a  military  officer.  His 
face,  deeply  marked  with  scars  of  student 
duels,  is  one  which  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Large,  keen  eyes,  and  eagle-like  nose,  and  a 
small,  thin-lipped  mouth  above  jaws  which 
show  any  amount  of  determination,  his  face  is 
an  index  to  his  unusual  personality.  His  title 
of  doctor  was  won  after  three  years*  hard 
work  in  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Leipsic,  and  he  is  the  holder  of  the  German 
degree  of  Doctor  Juris.  As  general  music  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Theatres  of  Prussia  he  is 
a  member  of  the  imperial  court. 

His  interests  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
music,  although  in  his  art  he  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  Although  he  is  really  a 
most  kindly,  thoughtful,  and  considerate  man, 
there  is  a  certain  Satanic  aspect  about  him 
which  often  misleads  those  who  do  not  know 
him  well.  In  his  hours  of  ease  he  is  a  most 
delightful  companion,  but  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done  he  demands  the  utmost  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  under  him,  as  he  himself 
always  gives  the  best.  He  is  a  stern  dis- 
ciplinarian, an  untiring  drill-master,  and  Felix 
Weingartner,  the  great  German  conductor, 
said  in  Boston  last  winter  that  Dr.  Muck  was 
absolutely  the  most  conscientious  man  he  had 
ever  known.  He  leaves  nothing  to  chance 
when  it  comes  to  musical  performances,  but 
everything  is  worked  out  absolutely  in  re- 
hearsal as  it  must  go  in  concert. 

There  will  be  four  afternoon  performances 
during  the  series,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
and  seats  for  all  concerts  may  be  obtained  at 
343  Powell  Street,  where  mail  orders,  ad- 
dressed to  W.  H.  Leahy  and  accompanied  by 
check,    will   receive  prompt   attention. 


Rich  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  rich  in  iron,  and  one  of 
the  largest  grape-raising  lands  in  Europe,  is 
only  5603  square  miles  in  area,  or  slightly 
larger  than  Connecticut.  It  produces,  never- 
theless, one-fifth  of  the  great  wine  yield  of 
Germany,  or  wine  to  a  value  of  about  $9,000,- 
000   a  year.     It   is   Germany's  richest  source 


for  iron  ore,  surpassing  in  its  stores  of  this 
mineral  every  other  division  of  the  empire. 
About  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  territory  is 
under  tillage.  The  development  of  the  coun- 
try's transportation  facilities  has  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  its  riches.  There  are 
more  than  5000  miles  of  excellent  roads,  or 
nearly  one  mile  of  road  to  every  square  mile 
of  territory.  There  is  no  better  canal  system 
in  Europe  than  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  these 
artificial  highways  reaching  in  a  wide  net- 
work of  trade  arteries  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. Added  to  these  means  for  communica- 
tion, there  are  .about  1400  miies  of  railway, 
or  more  than  twenty-two  miles  for  every  100 
square  miles  of  territory. 


The  indigent,  aged,  and  infirm  in  Australia 
may  receive  an  old-age  pension,  not  as  a 
charitable  aid,  but  as  a  statutory  right. 
Males  who  have  resided  in  Australia  continu- 
ously for  twenty  years,  on  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years,  and  females  and  invalid 
males  of  sixty  years,  may  receive  a  pension 
not  exceeding  $2.40  per  week.  An  invalid 
pension  of  similar  amount  may  be  paid  to 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
permanently  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  in- 
jury. Provision  is  made  for  the  aged,  the 
sick,  those  mentally  deficient,  and  the  desti- 
tute, in  hospitals  and  asylums  subsidized  by 
government.  A  maternity  allowance  of  $24 
may  also  be  claimed  as  a  statutory  right  at 
the  birth   of  every  child. 


AMUSEMENTS 


TWELVE  CONCERTS  M£Y2514 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

DR.    KARL    MUCK,     Conductor 


FESTIVAL  HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 

Prices,  $2.50,   $1.50,   $1,  and   75  cents. 
Seats  on  sale  at  343   Powell  St.,   Phone   Sut- 
ter 6646. 

Mail  orders  from  all  points  received  and 
filled  as  near  location  desired  as  possible,  if 
accompanied  by  check  made  payable  to  W.  H. 
Leahy.  343  Powell  St.,  where  complete  pro- 
grammes can  be  obtained.  Box-office  open  daily 
from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 


ORPHEUM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
^^    Safest  and  Most  MagmficentTheaire  in  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 
A  BILL  OF  HEADLINERS. 

LEW  DOCKSTADER,  World's  Famous 
Humorist  as  "Teddy"  in  "My  Policies";  TOM 
LEWIS  in  "Brother  Fans";  GEORGE  DAM- 
EREL  and  Company  in  the  Musical  Dramatic 
Sketch,  "Ordered  Home";  IDEAL,  Champion 
Lady  Fancy  Swimmer  and  Diver;  BRY  WD 
CHEERBERT'S  MARVELOUS  MANCHU- 
RIANS; STELLA  TRACEY  and  VICTOR 
SToNE,  Offering  Exclusive  Material;  BRY  \\ 
LEE  and  MARY  CRANSTON,  Songs  and 
Patter;  Last  Week,  HOMER  B.  MASON  and 
MARGUERITE  KEELER  in  Porter  Emerson 
Brown's  One-Act   Play,    •'Married." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c 
25c,    50c.      Phone— Douglas    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  It&S* 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Sunday,  May  9 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

CHAUNCEY 

OLCOTT 

In     Rachel    Crothers's    New    Comedy 

"THE  HEART  OF  PADDY  WHACK" 

(Henry    Miller,    Manager) 
Seats   at   all    performances,    $1.50    to    50c 

Monday,  May  17— JOHN  DREW  in  "ROSE- 
MARY." 


^ORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Saturday    Night — "The    Clansman" 
Beginning    Sunday    Night,    May   9 
Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 
HENRY   W.    SAVAGE  offers  the  most  sensa- 
tional   musical    success    since     his 
"Merry   Widow" 

"SARI" 

With  MIZZI  HAJOS 
Original    Cast    and    Special    Orchestra 
Wed.    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.50;    nights, 
50c  to  $2. 

Com.  Monday,  May  24— PAVLOWA, 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Majon 


RAUL    PERERIA    AND    HIS    6    COURT 
MUSICIANS,    the    Classiest    Musical    Offering 
in   Vaudeville;  TOM  KELLY,  the  Beau  Brum- 
inel    Baritone;    GERTRUDE    VAN    DYCK    and 
Her     Brother,    a    Delightful     Pianologue;    JAS. 
F.    DOLAN    and    IDA    LENHARR.    "A    Iligli- 
Toned    Burglar's  Xmas  Tree";  ALMA   i." 
(TUCHLER)     and    THERESA    PAPE, 
Two  Dainty  Dolls";  REED  BROTHERS 
Eccentric   Waiters";    BEEMAN    and     \ 
SON,    Comedy    Skaters. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  8,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Personally  we  do  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Johnstone  Landcne  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade women  in  general  to  wear  the  poly- 
muriel  dress,  but  she  has  our  permission  to 
try.  Doubtless  she  will  get  her  picture  in 
the  newspapers,  and  perhaps  that  will  do  just 
as  well. 

It  seems  that  the  polymuriel  has  already 
become  a  "movement,"  which  reminds  us  of 
the  missionary  who  got  married  and  then  re- 
ported to  his  board  that  the  church  had 
doubled  itself  and  that  there  were  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  it  would  increase  and 
multiply.  We  hear  now  of  a  polymuriel  com- 
mittee, and  no  doubt  a  tag  day  or  a  pencil 
day  or  a  march  on  something  or  other  will 
presently  heave  into  sight.  And  then  the  good 
ladies  will  be  suddenly  reminded  of  some- 
thing else  that  needs  to  be  coercively  re- 
formed, and  the  whole  programme  will  begin 
again. 

But  there  may  be  uninstructed  persons  who 
do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  polymuriel 
gown,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  should 
learn  quickly  before  its  promoters  forget 
about  it.  The  polymuriel  gown  is  a  gown  that 
can  be  worn  upon  any  and  every  occasion,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  sickness  and  health,  in 
wealth  and  poverty,  at  sea  and  upon  land,  at 
weddings,  funerals,  clambakes,  and  suffragette 
hikes.  It  is  suitable  alike  for  the  kitchen  and 
the  opera.  You  may  wear  it  in  bed  and  you 
need  not  take  it  oft"  for  breakfast.  It  is  ad- 
mirable for  wet  weather  and  no  less  suitable 
for  fine.  Fat  women,  thin  women,  women  with 
hips  and  women  without  hips,  silhouette 
women,  hour-glass  women,  peg-top  women, 
pyramid  women,  may  all  wear  the  polymuriel. 
Once  on,  it  need  never  come  off  until  it  drops 
off. 

Xow  having  aroused  our  women  readers  to 
a  state  of  ungovernable  enthusiasm,  it  seems 
heartless  to  add  that  the  polymuriel  gown 
has  not  yet  been  invented.  Indeed  a  prize  of 
$150  has  been  offered  for  the  best  design, 
and  if  the  "committee"  have  not  begun  to 
think  about  something  else  before  the 
sketches  come  in  we  may  expect  an  early  agi- 
tation for  a  law  to  make  compulsory  the  adop- 
tion of  this  really  fine  idea.  Women,  says 
Mrs.  Landone,  often  wish  that  they  were  men, 
not  because  they  covet  the  godlike  intelli- 
gence of  the  male,  but  rather  because  they 
covet  his  godlike,  if  monotonous,  pants.  Mrs. 
Landone,  being  a  perfect  lady,  does  not  say 
pants.  She  says  "attire,"  but  we  know  what 
she  means.  Man  has  emancipated  himself 
from  the  "slavery  of  mode."  He  has  adopted 
a  costume  of  chaste  simplicity,  finely  em- 
blematic of  his  inner  condition.  Let  women 
do  the  same,  and  who  knows  what  salutary 
effect  it  might  have  upon  their  morals?  They 
might  even  gravitate  upward  to  the  single 
standard. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mrs.  Landone  is 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor.  She  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  costume  changes  tile  nature, 
whereas  exactly  the  converse  is  true.  It  is 
the  nature  that  changes  the  costume.  There 
was  a  time  when  men  dressed  according  to 
their  rank  and  in  order  to  show  their  rank. 
The  man  who  did  not  work  was  careful  to 
display  that  fact  by  wearing  ribbons  and 
laces.  Then  came  democracy,  but  democracy 
touched  only  men.  Women  have  never  been 
democrats  and  probably  they  never  will. 
Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  slave-owner.  She 
demands  personal  service,  and  in  the  eternal 
unchanging  background  of  her  mind  is  the  as- 
sertion of  her  superiority  to  others  and  a 
determination  to  show  it.  That  is  why  the 
mistress  demands  that  her  housemaid  shall 
wear  a  cap.  A  thousand  years  ago  she  in- 
sisted upon  putting  a  copper  collar  around 
her  neck.  That  is  why  she  resolved  upon 
calling  her  maid  by  her  first  name  and  snorts 
with  indignation  when  she  is  asked  to  use  to 
her  help  the  courtesy  titles  of  "Miss"  or 
■Mr~."  The  fact  that  she  is  superior  to,  and 
different  from,  these  people  is  always  the 
dominant  fact  in  her  mind.  She  may  prate 
about  democracy  as  much  as  she  will. 
Actually  she  hates  it,  or  at  best  loves  it  but 
as  a  theory.  She  divides  the  human  race  into 
those  who  a»-e  above  her  and  those  who  are 
below  her.  Not  all  women  envy  those  who 
are  above  them,  but  all  women  are  vividly 
conscious  that  they  themselves  are  above  some 
others,  and  they  miss  no  opportunity  to  show- 
it.  That  is  why  the  lady  in  the  automobile 
demands  that  her  thirty-cent  purchase  be  sent 
home.  It  gives  her  the  sense  of  service,  of 
superiority. 

How  humorous,  then,  is  the  idea  that 
women  should  dress  alike,  so  long  as  dress  is 
ihe  chief  indication  of  superiority.  Miss  Ida 
Tarbell  tells  us  of  a  woman  who  pays  $1000 
apiece  for  her  nightgowns.  Do  you  suppose 
such  a  woman  would  buy  those  same  night- 
gowns for  $5  apiece?  Of  course  she  would 
not.  She  buys  those  nightgowns,  not  because 
slit  wants  them,  but  because  they  cost  $1000 
:»nrJ  it  gives  her  a  gratifying  sense  of  differ- 
in  pay  $1000.  Miss  Tarbell  tells  us  of 
r  woman  who  pays  yearly  $30,000  in 
5  duty  on  the  articles  of  dress  that 
lys    in    Europe.      Corsets    and    lingerie 

tone  cost  $3000.     Hats  worth  $800  to  $1200 


are  commonplaces  at  the  custom-house,  al- 
though of  course  those  same  hats  could  be 
bought  easily  for  one-tenth  of  the  sum.  The 
owner  does  not  want  those  hats.  Certainly 
she  will  not  wear  all  those  corsets  and  that 
lingerie.  Her  purchase  of  them  is  an  asser- 
tion of  her  superiority  and  nothing  else.  And 
the  average  woman  is  saturated  with  this 
same  sense  of  superiority.  It  is  the  breath  of 
life  to  her.  She  has  no  thought  untinted  by 
it.  It  guides  her  purchase  of  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. She  deplores  the  uniform  value  of 
postage  stamps  and  would  much  like  to  see 
superior  postage  stamps  for  superior  people 
at  superior  prices. 

Is  it  then   likely  that  she  will  welcome   the 
polymuriel  gown  ? 


The  Lexington  (Kentucky)  News  says: 
"One  of  the  most  superb  affairs  that  the 
citizens  of  Lexington  have  witnessed  for  quite 
a  long  while,  was  brought  to  bear  by  the 
uniting  in  holy  wedlock  of  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Stewart  and  Mr.  Louis  Monroe  Ford. 
At  the  beginning  the  day  was  one  of  gloom, 
but  late  in  the  morning  the  clouds  became 
scattered,  and  at  the  noon  hour  the  sun 
peeped  out  and  streamed  through  the  windows 
of  the  old  historic  church,  adding  cheer  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  superb  occasion.  Each  in- 
dividual in  the  bridal  party  performed  his  or 
her  part  as  perfectly  as  if  guided  by  a 
guardian  angel,  and  the  entire  performance 
was  one  of  rare  beauty,  portraying  all  of  the 
accuracy  of  a  piece  of  well-oiled  machinery." 


A  Boston  physician,  thinking  to  convey  a 
word  of  cheer  to  the  bald-headed,  allows  him- 
self to  display  a  gross  and  reprehensible  igno- 
rance. He  says  that  among  musicians  only 
one  of  every  hundred  is  bald,  while  in  other 
professions  the  rate  is  eleven  per  cent.  His 
ignorance  is  to  be  found  in  his  lack  of  dis- 
crimination between  different  sorts  of  music. 
Players  of  wind  instruments  are  usually  bald. 
Violinists  and  pianists  are  nearly  always  well 
supplied  with  hair.  Why  this  should  be  so  no 
one  knows.  Our  duty  ends  with  the  statement 
of  fact. 


The  dancing  fad  is  subsiding  (says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle).  It  has  been  overdone,  like 
most  hysterical  passions  that  gain  possession 
of  the  American  fancy.  Every  man  who  has 
observed  the  gradual  generation  of  feminine 
exclusiveness  will  rejoice  at  the  waning  of 
the  dancing  mania. 

A  "pushing"  young  man,  slightly  known  to 
me,  was  dining  last  week  at  one  of  the  so- 
called  cabarets,  at  which  a  very  popular  pro- 
fessional lady  dances  nightly. 

This  youngster,  a  fairly  good  dancer,  called 
the  head  waiter  and  expressed  a  wish  to  dance 
with  the  lady.  He  received  a  reply  saying 
that  the  lady  would  be  much  pleased  to  ac- 
commodate him.  He  was  tremendously 
swelled  up  over  what  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
quest. He  was  conducted  to  the  table  at 
which  the  lady  sat,  and  when  the  music  be- 
gan the  couple  went  upon  the  floor.  They 
danced  all  right. 

Conducting  the  lady  to  her  seat,  the  young 
"climber"  was  presented  to  the  lady's  hus- 
band, who  was  vsry  polite.  When  Mr. 
"Freshy"  returned  to  his  own  table  and 
finished  his  coffee  he  asked  for  his  bill.  At 
the  bottom  thereof  was  a  line  reading  thus  : 
"To  instruction  in  the  dance  by  Mrs.  X, 
$25." 

The  young  man  paid,  of  course;  but  he  has 
been  discreetly  silent  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
grets having  boasted  to  several  friends  in  the 
restaurant  that  he  had  been  "promised  a 
dance  by  the  beautiful  woman  who  has  New 
York  by  the  ears." 

In  my  opinion  this  chap  was  served  exactly 
right.  The  lady  is  a  professional  dancer  and 
he  had  no  more  right  to  expect  her  services 
would  be  rendered  free  of  expense  than  to 
assume  that  a  physician  would  attend  him 
without  charge. 


Baroness  Orczy,  who  has  kept  up  the  repu- 
tation she  gained  from  "The  Scarlet  Pimper- 
nel" by  such  novels  as  "The  Laughing  Cava- 
lier" and  "Unto  Caesar"  is  an  Englishwoman 
today,  but  she  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  to 
Hungary  she  goes  for  her  novel,  "A  Bride  of 
the  Plains."  It  is  a  story  of  the  peasant  Hun- 
garians who,  with  their  mingled  Hun  and 
gipsy  and  Magyar  blood,  have  a  romantic 
fierceness  which  adds  passion  to  the  nobility 
of  their  life  in  the  great  sweep  of  fields.  "A 
Bride  of  the  Plains"  has  a  bigness  and  a  glow 
which  class  it  high  among  the  Baroness  Orc- 
zy's  books. 


New  Zealand  has  many  mineral  springs  per- 
colated by  a  natural  inflammable  gas.  At 
some  of  the  spas  not  only  is  the  mineral  water 
used  for  bathing  and  drinking  purposes,  but 
the  natural  steam  is  used  for  vapor  baths, 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  lighted,  its 
rooms  wanned,  and  its  meals  cooked  by  the 
natural  gas. 

«•» 

"A  camel  can  not  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle."  "No,  but  a  fat  footpad  can  go 
through  a  skinny  pedestrian."=-/7<?i(jr<m  Post. 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time.  1  hour, 
10  rain. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Season  from 
May  1st.     Time,  2  hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing 
Season  from  May  1st.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Season  from 
May  1st.    Time,  13  hours,  30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  June  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10 hours. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.   Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  ML  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building,  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND:    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  legislature  was  investigating  one  of 
its  members.  "I  presume,"  suggested  the  re- 
porter to  the  investigatee,  "that  you  will  leave 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  posterity."  "No 
such  luck,"  responded  the  statesman. 


A  negro  mammy  had  a  family  of  boys  so 
well  behaved  that  one  day  her  mistress  asked  : 
"Sally,  how  did  you  raise  your  boys  so  well?" 
"Ah'll  tell  yo',  missus,"  answered  Sally.  "Ah 
raise'  dem  boys  wif  a  bar'l  stave,  an'  Ah  raise' 
'em   frequent." 

A  man  met  another,  and  while  not  remem- 
bering who  he  was,  but  feeling  certain  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  him,  held  out  his 
hand  and  said  :  "I  am  sure  I  have  met  you 
somewhere."  "No  doubt,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
have  been  there  often." 


A  reporter  on  a  country  paper  had  visited 
the  court  for  a  number  of  days  in  succes- 
sion without  raising  a  story  and  he  com- 
plained :  "What's  the  reason  there  is  no 
crime  stuff  around  here  any  more,  judge?" 
"Kaint  tell,  bub,  less'n  th'  constable  is  gittin' 
a  leetle  bit  laxative,"  answered  the  justice. 


The  rehearsal  had  not  gone  at  all  to  please 
the  stage  director,  who,  at  its  close,  severely 
and  unjustly  criticized  the  leading  man.  In 
conclusion  he  said :  "Say,  do  you  think  I 
have  been  a  stage  director  for  fifteen  years 
for  nothing?"  "I  can  not  say  as  to  that," 
answered  the  actor  suavely,  "but  if  you 
haven't,   you   have    cheated   the   management." 


As  the  head  of  an  insurance  company,  he 
decided  to  visit  one  of  the  districts  which 
showed  a  falling  off  in  business  and  quietly 
investigate.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was 
asked  how  his  company  found  business,  speak- 
ing for  itself.  "Oh,  we  will  be  about  half  a 
million  ahead  the  first  half  of  this  year,"  he 
replied.  "Ahead  of  what?"  "Why,  ahead  of 
the  undertaker." 


shoot  the  Germans  if  they  tried  to  invade 
this  country  ?"  "Oh,  no,  never !"  "Waiter, 
a  glass  of  beer  for  each  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
next  table !"  ordered  the  civilian.  And  ad- 
dressing again  the  soldier,  he  asked:  "Is  this 
generally  the  view  held  in  the  Swiss  army  in 
regard  to  a  possible  German  invasion  ?  Are 
all  the  Swiss  soldiers  so  Germanophil  ?"  "I 
don't  know,"  replied  the  soldier.  "But  why 
would  you  not  shoot  the  Germans  ?"  "Be- 
cause we  belong  to  the  band." 


During  their  tour  of  England  an  American 
and  his  wife  were  advised  to  visit  a  ruined 
castle  in  Cornwall,  the  custodian  of  which  was 
a  relative  of  the  noble  owner.  Having 
viewed  the  glorious  old  pile,  they  were  at  a 
loss  how  and  in  what  way  to  offer  a  gratuity, 
bearing  in  mind  the  "blue  blood"  of  their 
guide.  The  following  conversation  took  place: 
"We  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  would 
be  glad  to  give  a  small  sum  to  any  cause  if 
you  have  a  box  for  that  purpose."  "Sir,"  was 
the  reply,  "we  have  such  a  box."  "Then,  may 
we  see  it  ?"  "Sir" — with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  a  bow — "I  am  that  box." 


A  sentry  was  giving  close  attention  to  his 
post  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  British  army 
camp  in  England,  challenging  returning 
stragglers  late  after  dark.  The  following  is 
reported  as  an  incident  of  his  vigil :  "Who 
goes  there  ?"  called  the  sentry  at  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  "Coldstream 
Guards,"  was  the  response.  "Pass,  Cold- 
stream Guards."  "Who  goes  there?"  again 
challenged  the  sentry-  "Forty-Ninth  High- 
landers," returned  the  unseen  pedestrian. 
"Pass,  Forty-Ninth  Highlanders."  "Who  goes 
there?"  sounded  a  third  challenge.  "None  of 
your  damn  business,"  was  the  husky  reply. 
"Pass,   Canadians,"  acquiesced  the  sentry. 


A  farmer  wrote  to  the  editor  of  an  agri- 
cultural paper  as  follows :  "I  have  a  horse 
that  has  been  afflicted  for  the  past  year  with 
periodical  fits  of  dizziness.  Please  let  me 
know  what  I  should  do  with  him,  as  he  seems 
to  get  worse  instead  of  better.  I  am  afraid 
he  will  be  unfit  for  work  if  something  is  not 
done  soon."  In  the  next  issue  this  answer 
appeared :  "When  the  nag  is  looking  all 
right,   sell  him  to  some  one." 


In  a  rural  district  of  Kansas  two  laborers 
working  on  the  county  highway  discussed 
various  people  and  settled  affairs  of  nations 
as  they  wielded  pick  and  shovel.  Finally  one 
of  them  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  other  asked :  "Hiram,  who  is  the 
\  Secretary  of  War?"  "I  don't  remember  his 
name,"  said  Hi,  "but  here  comes  old  Bill  Mor- 
gan. We'll  ask  him."  So,  as  old  Morgan 
drove  up  one  of  the  laborers  called  out: 
"Hey,  Bill,  kin  you  tell  us  who  the  Secretary 
of  War  is?"  "Well,"  said  Bill,  "I  oughter 
know,  but  I  can't  seem  to  remember."  And 
he  drove  on,  thinking  deeply.  Soon  the  two 
men  saw  Bill  coming  back,  and  when  he  came 
within  hailing  distance,  he  called  out :  "Say, 
you  fellers,  what  .war  did  you  mean?" 


A  school-teacher  gets  a  job  for  one  year. 
Then  he  or  she  has  to  ask  for  the  job  again 
and  sometimes  has  to  look  for  another  one. 
That  period  between  June  1  and  June  15  is 
nerve-racking.  It  was  during  one  such  a 
period  that  John  Summers,  a  Michigan  peda- 
gogue, announced  in  his  boarding-house  that 
he  intended  to  look  for  a  job  selling  type- 
writers. He  was  asked  for  his  reason  for 
making  the  change  and  he  replied  :  "Because 
this  school-teaching  job  is  too  damned  an- 
nual." 


At  a  dinner  in  Dublin  there  were  two  sis- 
ters present.  One  had  just  emerged  from  her 
widow's  weeds,  and  the  other  was  not  long 
married,  but  her  husband  was  in  India.  A 
young  barrister,  who  was  present,  was  chosen 
to  take  the  young  widow  to  dinner.  Unfortu- 
nately he  was  under  the  impression  that  his 
partner  was  the  lady  whose  husband  was  in 
India.  The  conversation  commenced  by  the 
lady  observing  how  hot  it  was.  "Yes,  it  is 
very  hot,"  replied  the  barrister,  "but  not  so 
hot  as  where  your  husband  is." 


Cy  Warman,  author  of  the  song  "Sweet 
Marie,"  was  an  official  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  but  he  was  always  modest  about  his 
post.  Once  he  stopped  overnight  at  a  little 
hotel  in  northern  Michigan,  conducted  by  a 
man  who  had  previously  run  a  shooting  gal- 
lery and  later  a  night-lunch  car  in  New  York. 
The  host  related  his  own  life-story  at  length. 
Then  he  became  interested  in  the  biography 
of  the  visitor.  "What  do  you  do  in  Montreal, 
Mr.  Warman  ?"  "I  work  for  the  Grand 
•Trunk,"  said  Warman.  "What  kind  of  a  job 
have  you  got — do  you  sell  tickets  or  handle 
baggage?"  "Oh,  I've  got  a  better  job  than 
either  of  those,"  said  Cy.  "You  know  the  man 
who  goes  alongside  the  train  and  taps  the 
wheels  with  a  hammer  to  see  that  everything's 
all  right?     Well,  I  help  him  listen." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Philanthropy's  Finish. 
A  man  once  studied  everything 

Affecting   legislation. 
A  lofty  song  he  tried  to  sing 

To    elevate  the    nation. 
But  some   one  said  he  was  to  blame 

For  things  that  were  misstated; 
And  then  the  awful  finish  came — 

He    got    investigated. 

A  man   once    labored   very  hard 

And  saved  up  all  his  money. 
He  never  drank  or  touched  a  card 

Or  laughed  at  shows  called  funny. 
At  last  he  was  a  millionaire, 

'Mongst  money  princes  rated; 
And   what   rewarded   all   his  care? 

He  got  investigated. 

'Twas   ever  thus,   the  whole  world   through! 

Fate  leads  man  curious  dances, 
No  matter  what  you  say  or  do, 

You're  always  taking  chances. 
He  said,  in  pertinent  dismay, 

"With  coin  I'm  overweighted!" 
He  tried  to  give  his  wealth  away, 

He   got    investigated. — Washington   Star. 


They  wore  the  uniform  of  a  certain  Swiss 
regiment  in  a  garrison  at  Basel,  and  went 
to  a  cafe  for  refreshments.  One  of  them 
sat  down  alone  at  a  table.  Later  a  civilian, 
a  German,  joined  him  and  the  two  began  to 
talk  war  politics.  "Would  you  shoot  on  the 
Germans  if  they  invaded  Switzerland  ?" 
asked  the  German.  "Oh,  no,  never !"  ex- 
claimed the  Swiss.  "Waiter,  a  pint  of  beer 
and  a  beefsteak  with  potatoes  for  this  brave 
man,"  ordered  the  civilian.  "And  your  pals 
sitting  at  the  next  table — would  they  also  not 


The  Prohibitionist's  Creed. 
Believe  as  I    believe,   no  more,  no  less; 
That  I  am  right,   and  no  one  else,   confess; 
Feel    as    I    feel,    think   only    as    I    think; 
Eat  what  I   eat,   and  drink  but  what  I  drink; 
Look  as  I  look,   do  always  as  I  do, 
And    then,    and    only    then,    I'll    fellowship    with 
you. 

That    I    am    right,    and    always    right,    I    know, 

Because   my    own   convictions   tell   me   so; 

And  to  he   right   is  simply  this  to  be 

Entirely   and    in    all    respects    like   me; 

To    question,    doubt,    or    hesitate,    is    sin. 

I  reverence  the  Bible  if  it  be 

Translated    first    and    then    explained    by    me ; 

By  churchly  laws  and  customs  I  abide, 

If    they   with   my    opinions   coincide; 

All   creeds   and    doctrines  I   admit    divine, 

Excepting   those    which    disagree    with    mine. 

Let  sink  the  drowning  if  he  will   not  swim 
Upon   the   plank   that    I   throw   out   to  him; 
Let   starve   the    hungry    if    he   will    not   eat 
My  kind  and  quality  of  bread  and  meat; 
Let    freeze  the  naked   if  he  will  not  be 
Clothed   in    such  garments   as  are   made    for   me. 

'Twere  better  that  the  sick  should  die  than  live, 
Unless  they  take  the  medicine  I  give; 
'Twere  better    sinners   perish    than   refuse 
To  be  conformed   to    my   peculiar   views; 
'Twere    better    that    the    world    stand    still    than 

move 
In   any  other  way  than  that  which  I  approve. 
— Lamar  Sparks. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Up  Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,927,273.20 

Total  Resources 37,5fc5,68S.72 

Officers  : 

Herbert  Fleishh acker President 

Sic  Greenebaum Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

R.  Altschtji, Vice-President 

Jos.    Friedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Parker Cashier 

H.  Choynski.  Assistant  Cashier    Wm.  H.  High,  Assistant  Cashier 

G.  F.  Herr,  Assistant  Cashier       G.R.Burbick,  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L.  Langerm an.  Secretary 


LOW  FARES 

EAST 

via 

PORTLAND 

THE  SCENIC  LINE 

via 

Mt.  Shasta 

and 

Columbia  River 

3  days  in  June 
1 0  days  in  July 

4  days  in  August 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Line 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  2940 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Fraociico 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -      Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are    mailed   day   by   day. 

Write   for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New   York   City. 
Branches:   London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

US   to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  186s       Commercial 

526    California    St.,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  Iho  Associated  Savkgs  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 

m  *nt  of  Deposits  only : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S    W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st.  1914 : 

Assets $SS,5S4.596.93 

Deposits 55.676.513  19 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1 .000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1.908.03  74 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 18S.5'2i  05 

Number  ofDepositors 66,442 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st.  1914.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared         Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


Herman   Shainwald 

Real  Estate 

Confidential  Agent  for  Investors 

Appraiser  Broker 

Real  Estate  Loans 

ROOM  1015 

First  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Sutter  909 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.C.  Muessdorfler  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

AXL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by   all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

News  conies  from  Boston  of  the  engagement  of 
Mi^s  Ruth  Gaston  and  Mr.  John  Kenneth  Howard. 
Miss  Gaston  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Gaston  of  Boston.  Mr.  Howard  is  a 
son  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Howard  and  a  brother 
of  Miss  Frances  Howard  and  Mr.  William  T. 
Howard,  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo.  He  is  a  nephew  of 
Mrs.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard  and  Mr.  George  How- 
ard. The  wedding  will  take  place  Saturday,  June 
26,  in  Trinity  Church,   Boston. 

Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on 
Octavi3  Street. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Breeze  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Thursday  evening  at  tlieir  home  on 
Green    Street. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  was  hostess  1  hurs- 
dav  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  residence  on  Devisa- 
dero  Street  in  honor  of  the  commissioners  from 
Tapan   to  the   Exposition. 

Mrs.  George  Pullman  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  her  daughter.  Mrs. 
Francis   Carolan.   at  her  home  on  California   Street. 

Mr-.  William  Hott  Cook  was  hostess  Thursday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Albert  Pennoyer. 

Mrs.  George  Forderer  entertained  a  number  of 
young  people  Fridav  evening  at  her  home  at  West 
Clay  Park  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  her  young 
son!  Master  Calvin  Tilden   Forderer. 

The  Misses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis  were 
hostesses  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  their 
home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret 
McKenzie,    who    is  visiting    Mrs.    Harry    Sherman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chalmers  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  at  her 
home  on  Broadway  Thursday,  when  a  dozen 
friends   enjoyed  her   hospitality. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  hostess  Friday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Millbrae. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kelham  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kelham. 

Miss  Kathleen  Burns  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Leah 
Beckett  at  her  home  on   Russian  Hill. 

Miss  Erna  Herman  gave  a  bridge-tea  Friday 
afternoon,  when  a  coterie  of  friends  enjoyed  her 
hospitality. 

Mrs.  Bowditch  Morton  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Monday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Pagoda  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Menlo  Golf  and  Country 
Club  entertained  a  large  number  of  friends  Satur- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  club  house  in 
Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  George 
A.   Pope  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  hc-r  home  on  California  Street.  The  affair  was 
in   honor  of  Mrs.    Arthur    McLean   of   New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McNear  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
their   home  on    Washington    Street. 

Miss  Marian  Stone  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Herbert 
Schmidt,  will  be  the  guests  of  honor  Wednesday 
evening.  May  12,  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  Miss 
Anna   Olney   at   her   home   in    Piedmont. 

The  Misses  Lioyd  and  Hildreth  Meiere  were 
hostesses  recently  at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss  Esther 
Cleveland. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs-  Alexander  Rutherford  and  Mrs. 
Rutherford's  mother,  Mrs.  Sidney  Smythe  of  New 
York,  have  been  spending  the  past  week  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

En  route  to  Bangkok.  Siam,  Mr.  Richard  Pen- 
noyer will  come  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  visit 
his   mother.    Mrs.    Virginia   Pennoyer,  in   Berkeley. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gill  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Fisher  arrived  last  week  from  Del  Monte. 
They  spent  several  days  in  Burlingame  with  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    William   Geer  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  and  their 
little  son  will  spend  the  summer  at  Miramar, 
where   they    will   occupy   a  cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Knowland  and  Miss 
Josephine  Knowland  will  spend  the  next  few- 
weeks   in   Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chalmers  departed  Tue^ 
day  for  their  home  in  Chicago  after  a  few  weeks' 
visit    in    this    city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their  chil- 
dren are  established  for  the  summer  in  their 
country  home  in  San  Mateo.  During  the  winter 
months  they   resided   at  the   Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Norman  Lang  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Canada  after  an  extended  visit  in  Oakland  with 
her  relatives.  Mrs.  Lang  was  formerly  Miss 
Nellie   McKec. 

Dr.  Yard  H.  Hulen  has  returned  from  a  few 
weeks'    visit    in    the    East. 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Holmes  spent  several  days  in 
Ibis  citv  en  route  from  San  Diego  to  Salt  Lake, 
where  she  has  joined  her  husband.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  are  planning  to  come  to  San  Francisco  in 
June  to   visit   the   Exposition. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Towne  Shaw  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles  after  a  few  weeks*  visit  with 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E. 
Worden  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hunker  have  been  spend- 
ng  their  honeymoon  in  Coronado  and  will  visit 
Santa  Barbara  before  returning  to  their  new  home 
in   Piedmont. 

Dr.  Ernest  Bryant  and  Mrs.  Bryant  are  here 
from  Los  Angeles,  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Johnston  at  their  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Young  are  here  from 
Boston  and  will  spend  the  summer  in  Berkeley 
with  Mrs.  Young's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Bender. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop  have  gone 
to    South    America    for    an    indefinire   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Applegarth  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  Monterey  and  are  re- 
siding with  Mrs.  Applegarth's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Powers,  in  Presidio  Terrace. 

Miss  Einmcline  Childs  of  Los  Angeles  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Ethel  Hager  at  her  home  on  Devisadero 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Harold  Sewall  have  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  in  Burlingame 
since  their  arrival  two  weeks  ago  from  Southern 
California.  They  will  be  the  guests  of  Dr.  Harry 
L.  Tevis  in  Alma  before  coming  to  this  city  for 
a  month's  stay. 

Mrs.  Perrin  and  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Es- 
ther Cleveland,  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel  Clift 
en  route  from  Southern  California  to  their  home 
in   the    East. 

Mrs.  Morle  Jackson  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Jackson,  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  Tacoma,  but  are  planning  to  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco later  in  the  summer  for  another  visit  to  the 
Exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  and  Miss 
Harriet  Pomeroy  left  last  week  for  Portland,  hav- 
ing been  called  by  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott  Brooke.  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  will  accompany  her 
family  to  this  city,  where  she  and  her  two  children 
will  remain   indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Reed  Dilworth  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marjorie  Dilworth  of  Coronado,  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  K.  Gibson  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  have  re- 
turned  from  a  visit  in  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney  returned  last  week  to 
her  ranch  at  Rocklin.  She  was  accompanied  by 
her  niece.  Miss  Beryl  Chadwick,  who  has  recently 
been  the  guest  of  Miss  Ruth  Welsh. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Huntington  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Marian  Huntington,  have  moved  to  their 
bungalow  in  Redwood,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer  months. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  and  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet 
have  returned  from  Inverness,  where  they  spent 
several  days. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling  re- 
turned Thursday  from  New  York,  where  they  have 
been  spending  the  past  month.  They  are  occu- 
pying their  apartments  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mrs.  Jackling  was  formerly  Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Somers  and  Mrs.  Ferd 
C.  Peterson  of  Belvedere  have  returned  to  this  city 
after  a  trip  to  San  Diego  and  the  southland, 
through    much   of   which    they   motored. 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

is  indispensable  to 
the  preparation  of 
the  finest  cake,  hot- 
breads,  rolls  and 
muffins. 

HAS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

No  other  baking  powder  equals  it  in 
strength,  purity  and  wholesomeness. 


"That's  It— Aristocratica" 

The  name  of  the  purest,  most  de- 
licious chocolates  ever  offered  to 
you.  Remember  the  name  and 
the  place. 

We  use,  by  special  arrangement, 
the  famous  Henry  Maillard,  Fifth 
Avenue,  chocolate.  Most  costly, 
most  satisfactory. 

Aristocratica  Chocolates  in   1,  2,  3,  and 
5   pound   cartons,   80    cents   the  pound. 

PIG  &  WHISTLE,  130  Post  Street 


In  Arcadia. 
"O  Echo!  sweet  nymph  of  the  rock  and  the  wood, 
Come    give    me    some    counsel — I'd    smile    if    you 
should!" 

Echo:   "You  should!" 

"I  long  have  believed    every  sibyl   a  sham; 
Are  you   eager  to  tell   me  how   foolish   I  am?" 

Echo:    "I    am." 

"Fair  nymph,  I'm  prepared  to  believe  all  you  say. 

And  to  do  as  you  bid  me — advise  what  you  may!" 

Echo:   "You  may!" 

"Then   a   secret    I'll   whisper;    sweet   Echo,    I    love! 

Am   I   wise  in  my  course,  or  do  you  disapprove?" 

Echo:    "Approve." 

"Her  eyes  are  deep  a2ure;   her  lips,   Cupid's  bow; 

And  of  all  womankind  she's  the  fairest,   I  know!" 

Echo:  "I  know." 

"Her  laughter   is  music — :her  speech  like   the  tune 
Of  some    fair    mountain   streamlet.      You'll   hear    it 
eft-soon!" 

Echo :   "Eft-soon  ?" 

"Since   she    promised   to    meet   me,    I    know    she    is 

near, 
Cut  so  light  fails  her  foot  that  no  rustle  I  hear." 
Echo:  "I  hear." 

"Her    poise    is    so    graceful,    no    nymph    it    would 

shame, 
And    the    wind,    through    the    leaves,    to    my    ear 

breathes  her  name!" 

Echo:  "Her  name?" 

"Ah,    at    last    I   can    spy    her ! — she  comes    through 

yon  dell. 
If,   Echo,   I  whispered   her  name,  would  you  tell?" 
Echo:   "You   tell!" 

"No,    I    don't    think    I'll    trust    you — you    are    not 

discreet ; 
And    the    things   that    you    hear    you're    too    apt    to 

repeat." 

Echo :    "Repeat  ?" 

"Yes;    and    now,    lest    my    love    catch    me    flirting 
with  you, 

I   am  sure  'tis  but  prudent  to  bid  you  adieu." 

Echo:    "Adieu." 

— George    B.     Morezvood,     in    Lippincott's    Maga- 
zine. 


New  Edition  of  "Palaces  and  Courts." 
Such  was  the  demand  for  "Palaces  and 
Courts  of  the  Exposition,"  by  Mrs.  Juliet 
James,  that  a  new  edition  has  been  published. 
It  has  been  improved  in  some  important  de- 
tails, and  considerable  new  matter  added. 
The  new  edition  bears  an  index  and  a  frontis- 
piece, and  Louis  C.  Mullgardt,  the  architect 
who  designed  the  Court  of  the  Ages,  adds  his 
own  full  description  of  that  interesting  court, 
which  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  reader. 
The  ground  plan  of  the  entire  Exposition  has 
also  been  greatly  improved,  the  names  of  the 
various  buildings  being  printed  on  the  plate. 
The  book  is  printed  from  new  type  and  is 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  first  edition. 


Within    a    short   time   ice-bound   Archangel, 
the    largest    and    most    important    city    in    the 
world  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle,   will  be  open 
I  to    shipping   again.      It    is    the   oldest    port   in 
,  the  Russian  Empire  and  is  usually  reached  by 
ships   early  in  May,   but  is  only   entirely   free 
from  ice  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
I  gust,   although   in  the  average  year  it  is  free 
j  for    navigating    purposes    for    a    period    some 
'  weeks  longer.     The  Norsemen  visited  the  site 
of  Archangel  before  the  year  900  for  trading 
purposes,    and    through    their    efforts    the    city 
I  grew,   gradually,   slowly,  but  surely,  preserved 
'  in  peace  by  its  isolated  position  in  the  north. 
During  its  short  season  for  navigation  Arch- 
angel   is    the    busiest   point    in    all    the    north. 
Between     800     and     1 000     vessels    call    here 
through  the  brief  season. 


For  eighty-two  years  the  Upper  Canada 
Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  has  been 
working  earnestly  among  the  Canadian  lum- 
bermen. 


To  dine  at  Fred  Solari's  beautiful  restau- 
rant at  Geary  and  Mason  Streets,  next  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  is  accounted  by  San  Fran- 
cisco's most  critical  people  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  city  life.  The 
cuisine  is  world-famous,  the  service  well-nigh 
perfect.  After-dinner  dansants  are  given 
nightly,  with  exhibition  dances  and  free  in- 
struction to  patrons,  and  a  refined  musical  en- 
tertainment by  renowned  artists. 


Old  Violin  Brings  Record  Price. 
At  a  recent  auction  sale  in  London  a 
Stradivarius  violin,  presented  to  the  English 
Red  Cross  fcr  this  purpose  by  Lord  Xewlands, 
realized  the  sum  of  $19,500.  The  instrument 
was  sold  in  the  first  place  to  Lady  Wernher 
for  $12,500,  and  the  generous  purchaser  of- 
fered it  for  the  second  time  by  auction.  The 
figure  of  $19,500  constitutes  a  record  for  such 
a  vioiin  by  public  auction,  although  the 
famous  Emperor  "Strad,"  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Kubelik,  has  had  greater  value  set 
upon  it.  Until  this  time  $10,000  for  the  "Mes- 
siah" violin,  dated  1716 — which  for  fifty  years 
was  in  the  collection  of  Count  Cozio  di  Sala- 
bue — was  regarded  as  the  highest  price  paid 
at  auction  for  a  Stradivarius.  In  a  descrip- 
tive note  concerning  the  violin  contributed  by 
him,  Lord  Xewlands  stated  that  the  instru- 
ment was  bought  by  his  father  from  Laurie, 
then  the  leading  violin  dealer  in  Scotland. 
An  inscription  on  it  reads:  "Antonius  Stradi- 
varius Cremoniensis  Faciebat  1702."  This  is 
followed  by  the  monogram  "A.  S-"  with  a 
cross  over  it.  This  violin  is  mentioned  in 
Hill's  book. 


"Is  Tawkins  liberal  in  his  opinions?"     "Xo, 
but  he's  lavish  of  them." — Boston   Transcript. 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  FoUcm  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

With  its  Famous  Couit 
and 

The  Fairmont 

With  its  Beautiful  Terraces 


Under  Management  of 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Oakland 

DIRECT  FERRY  TO  EXPOSITION' 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special    Luncheons   Fifty  Cents 

Table  d'Hote  Dinners  One  Dollar 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


Motor  Coach 

to  the 

FAIR  OR  BEACH 

Built  for  absolute  safety  and  comfort  by  two 
of  the  foremost  concerns  in  the  United  States: 

Kelly -Springfield  Motor  Truck  Company 

St.  Louis  Car  Company 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 

136-150  Fremont  Street  Phone  Sutter  1730 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 

The  Japan  Society  celebrated  May  Day  with 
a  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  was  the  principal  speaker. 
Henry  Bowie  of  San  Mateo  presided,  and 
other  speakers  were  Consul-General  Y.  Nu- 
mano,  Commissioner-General  Yamawaki,  and 
Giro  Hara  of  the  Exposition  commission,  and 
H.  A.  von  Torchiana  of  the  Netherlands  Ex- 
position commission.  The  Japan  Society  is 
composed  of  prominent  Pacific  Coast  Japanese 
and  their  American   friends. 


Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  daughter  of  the  late 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  Friday  of  last  week  with  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Perring,  from  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  to  spend  a  week  visiting  the 
Exposition.  

Major-General  Arthur  Murray,  command- 
ing the  Western  Department  of  the  army, 
with  headquarters  in  this  city,  has  been  singu- 
larly honored  by  order  of  Secretary  of  War 
Garrison,  in  conformity  with  legislation  by 
the  last  Congress  retaining  him  in  his  present 
position  on  the  active  list  until  the  end  of 
the  Exposition  period,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  attained  the  statutory  retirement  age 
of  sixty-four  years. 


W.  H.  Mack,  a  real  estate  dealer,  has  be- 
gun suit  in  the  superior  court  against  Hugo 
D.  Newhouse,  an  attorney,  for  $200,000  dam- 
ages. Mack  alleges  that  Newhouse  was  neg- 
ligent in  the  conduct  of  proceedings  in  a  suit 
in  which  he  had  been  retained  as  counsel  for 
Mack.  ,  

Auditor  Boyle  has  filed  with  the  supervisors 
an  estimate  of  budget  requirements  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  He  figures  that  $14,766,- 
015  will  be  needed,  of  which  sum  $12,158,275 
will  be  raised  by  the  tax  levy  and  $2,607,740 
will  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  including 
license  fees.  

Mme.  C.  Joullin,  mother  of  Amedee  Joullin, 
the  artist,  was  found  dead  in  her  little  flat  at 
2645A  Mission  Street.  Death  was  due  to 
natural  causes.  Mme.  Joullin  is  survived  by 
her  son,  Amedee,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Berson. 


Dr.  Joseph  K.  Dixon  of  Philadelphia,  head 
of  the  Rodman  Wanamaker  expedition  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  American  Indians,  has  arrived 
here  in  connection  with  a  projected  Indian 
exhibit  of  the  Wanamaker  philanthropy  at  the 
Exposition.      Dr.    Dixon   recently   concluded    a 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
Announcement 


FROM  time  to  time  during  the  past  few 
months  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  has  directed  the  attention 
of  investors  to  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing its  First  Preferred  6%  Stock,  directly 
from  the  Company,  at  the  minimum  price 
authorized  by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

Approximately  80%  of  the  issue  having 
now  been  sold,  the  Company  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  from  and  after  April  1,  1915, 
and  until  further  notice,  none  of  this  stock 
will  be  sold  except  to  investors  residing 
within  and  contiguous  to  the  territory  in 
California  served  by  the  Company.  Or- 
ders may  be  mailed  or  left  in  person  at 
any  of  the   Company's  offices. 

While  the  Company  is  in  a  strong  cash 
position  it  will,  nevertheless,  continue  un- 
til further  notice  the  sale  of  this  First  Pre- 
ferred 6%  Stock  at  the  original  price  of 
$82.50  per  $100  share,  solely  in  pursuance 
of  its  policy  of  having  its  friends  and 
patrons  in  its  territory  become  more  closely 
identified  with  the  Company  as  proprietors. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  your 
money  earn  7.27%  per  annum  in  a  security 
that  is  safe — and  that  any  bank  will  ac- 
cept as  security,  call  upon  or  write  to  the 
address  below.  Report  of  chartered  ac- 
countants, acting  as  independent  auditors, 
and  other  data  will  be  submitted  for  per- 
sonal examination  if  requested. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


two   years'   tour   of   research   work   amon^   the 
Indian  tribes   of  North   America. 


Information  of  the  wounding  of  Michel 
Weill  of  San  Francisco  in  the  fighting  on 
the  Alsatian  border  has  been  received  in  this 
city.  Weill,  who  is  serving  as  a  seigeant  in 
the  French  army,  receiving  a  bayonet  thrust  in 
a  charge,  his  second  wound  since  his  service 
began.  He  is  in  a  hospital  at  Toulon.  He  is 
a  nephew  of  Raphael  Weill,  founder  of  the 
White    House.  

Representing  the  Chinese  industrial  commis- 
sion, eighteen  representative  Chinese  arrived 
last  Monday  on  the  Manchuria,  having  been 
sent  by  their  government  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  industrial  survey  of  North 
America.  A  welcoming  committee,  represent- 
ing national,  state,  and  city  government,  was 
received  on  board  the  steamer  by  Cheng-Hsun 
Chang,  state  counselor.  On  Tuesday  a  lunch- 
eon with  the  Exposition  officials,  a  formal  call 
upon  Mayor  Rolph  at  the  City  Hall,  a  social 
reception  given  by  Consul-General  S.  C.  Shu 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  an  evening  theatre 
party  as  guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  the  principal  affairs  crowded  into  the 
first  day  in  San  Francisco  spent  by  the  com- 
mercial commissioners. 


The  Constitution  Grand  Lodge  of  the  B'nai 
E'rith,  with  delegates  present  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  in  session  here 
this  week.  This  is  the  governing  body  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  lodges  of  the  world,  and  it  meets 
once  every  five  years.  Adolph  Kraus  of 
Chicago,  the  head  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  called 
the  convention  to  order  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium. There  was  an  opening  invocation  by 
Rabbi  Jacob  Nieto. 


In  the  court  of  Superior  Judge  Graham  a 
legal  contest  has  commenced  over  the  di- 
vision of  the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas  Bell, 
now  valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000.  Bell 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Octavia  and  Post 
Streets  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  estate 
consists  in  the  main  of  valuable  oil  lands. 
There  are   about  nine  heirs. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  the  stockholders  heard  the 
annual  report  of  President  W.  B.  Bourn,  an- 
nouncing that  the  water-rate  cases  for  the 
years  of  1907-8  to  1913-14  inclusive  have  been 
set  for  trial  on  June  15.  He  said  that  the 
water  company  will  insist  on  the  trial  of  these 
cases,  upon  which  hangs  the  disposition  of 
$2,000,000,  one-half  of  which,  under  the  re- 
cent proposed  purchase  plan,  was  to  go  to  in- 
dividual  rate-payers. 


The  first  family  reunion  of  the  Exposition 
year  was  held  Wednesday  morning  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium  by  the  Cary  family  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Bay  cities,  who  gathered  to 
organize  the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  John 
Cary  descendants,  one  of  the  oldest  organiza- 
tions of- its  kind  in  Massachusetts.  Nearly  a 
score  of  the  descendants  of  John  Cary,  one 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  were  present.  E.  B. 
Power,  assistant  attorney-general  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  elected  president  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, and  A.  B.  Cary  of  San  Francisco 
temporary   secretary. 


Major-General  Arthur  Murray,  Western 
Department  commander,  will  leave  next  week 
for  the  Mexican  border  line  to  inspect  troops 
in  his  department.  He  will  make  an  auto- 
mobile trip  all  along  the  California-Texas  bor- 
der.   

The  American  Express  Company  has  en- 
tered San  Francisco  with  a  transcontinental 
service.  The  company's  advent  is  marked  by 
its  formal  taking  over  of  the  Globe  Express 
Company,  operating  on  the  Western  Pacific 
between  Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco. 
Charles  L.  Chase  has  come  here  as  general 
agent. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


Siskiyou  County  has  on  exhibition  in  the 
California  building  a  magnificent  array  of  rich 
quartz  specimens  which  indicates  in  a  meas- 
ure the  wealth  of  that  county  as  a  gold  pro- 
ducer. All  of  the  huge  slabs  of  dazzling  ore 
came  from  a  shallow  depth.  This  county  has 
also  another  feature  in  the  yellow  metal — 
nuggets.  So  far  its  nugget  display  is  without 
an  equal.  An  attendant  discourses  interest- 
ingly about  the  various  parts  of  the  county's 
exhibit.  

In  the  Palace  of  Education  the  bureau  of 
health  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  an  un- 
usual exhibit.  Herein  is  shown  the  progress 
made  in  health  conservation  and  sanitation 
since  the  advent  of  the  Americans.  All  sorts 
of  contrivances  for  conservation  of  health. 
such  as  are  in  actual  use  in  the  Philippines, 
are  here  shown.  Practically  all  of  these  have 
been  put  into  effect  within  the  last  ten  years. 


valued  at  far  more  than  $100,000.  Heavy 
plate-glass  doors  and  strong  brass  railings  will 
protect  the  gold  during  the  daytime,  while  at 
night,  in  addition  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  modern  vault  doors,  a  special  detachment 
of  guards  will  insure  additional  safety.  C. 
D.  Morton,  head  of  the  mining  department 
of  the  sixteen  Sacramento  Valley  counties, 
will  have  charge  of  the  exhibit. 


I 


The  exhibits  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  have  been  opened  to 
the  public.  They  include  130  paintings,  be- 
sides water  colors,  carving,  and  sculpture. 
The  engravings  submitted  are  housed  in  the 
Portuguese  exhibit,  in  the  Palace  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Notable  among  the  Portuguese  ex- 
hibitors in  fine  arts  is  Columbano,  winner  of 
the  grand  prize  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  the  gold 
medal  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  the  medal  of  the 
first  class  at  Barcelona.  Portugal's  commis- 
sioner of  fine  arts,  Sefior  Sousa  Lopez,  is  also 
represented  in  the  collection  by  a  dozen  can- 
vases.   

In  the  Palace  of  Horticulture  is  the  huge 
commercial  cannery  belonging  to  the  Cannery 
Association  which  is  shown  in  operation  every 
day.  This  plant  has  a  large  capacity  for 
every  sort  of  vegetable  and  fruit,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fresh  fruit  seasons  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  fruit  will  be  run  through 
the   process   every  day. 


E.  E.  Garcia,  Argentine  commissioner  of 
varied  industries  and  food  products,  has  ar- 
rived from  Buenos  Aires  to  remain  through- 
out the  Exposition  period. 


On  April  29  Mississippi  Day  was  celebrated 
with  interesting  ceremonies.  Members  of  the 
recently  organized  Mississippi  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia, assisted  by  Miss  Clara  Alexander,  re- 
ceived and  entertained  in  their  state  building. 
The  ceremonies  were  under  the  direction  of 
John  Dicks  Howe,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Society.  A  bronze  plaque,  commemorative  of 
the  occasion,  was  presented  by  the  Expo- 
sition  officials.  

The  women  of  the  Bay  Cities  Iowa  Associa- 
tion entertained  informally  Tuesday  at  a  re- 
ception and  tea  in  the  Iowa  building  at  the 
Exposition.  During  the  afternoon  a  short 
musical  programme  was  given  by  'Mrs.  W.  M. 
Mattes.  

Edwin  Markham  recently  gave  a  reading  of 
excerpts  from  two  of  his  famous  poems  at 
Festival  Hall,  in  the  Exposition  grounds.  He 
was  preceded  by  an  organ  recital  in  his  honor 
and  speeches  by  friends. 


Missouri  Day,  the  first  of  the  Exposition's 
series  of  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  was  celebrated  on  Monday. 
Governor  Elliott  W.  Major  spoke  on  behalf  of 
his  state.  Miss  Edna  Stoessel  of  St.  Louis,  a 
noted  pianist,  gave  several  selections  that  she 
had  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion. 


The  Siamese  pavilion  was  dedicated  on 
Thursday  afternoon  with  ceremonies,  followed 
by  a  reception  and  tea  dansant  in  the  Turk- 
ish pavilion,  which  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Siamese  commissioners  by  Vahan 
Cardashian,  commissioner  of  Turkey.  The 
pavilion  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  one 
now  standing  on  the  grounds  of  one  of  the 
royal  palaces  in  Bangkok.  Every  one  of  its 
more  than  150,000  parts  was  made  in  Siam 
and  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  to  be  put  in 
place  in  the  building.  The  exhibits  are  to 
consist    principally    of    samples    of    the    staple 
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products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  specimens 
of  craftsmanship  in  silver  and  lacquer. 


Greece  is  to  participate  officially  in  the  Ex- 
position. The  Greek  government  has  bought 
the  building  partially  erected  by  the  German 
Kali  Syndikat  and  is  already  rushing  it  to 
completion  to  house  exhibits  which  came  over 
on    the   Jason.  

Turkey's  handsome  pavilion  has  been  dedi- 
cated in  befitting  manner.  Vahan  Cardashian 
presided  at  the  ceremonies,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  coffee.  The  Turkish  dedication  was 
the  first  at  which  the  German  and  Austrian 
governments  have  been  officially  represented. 
Consul-General  Franz  Bopp  of  Germany  and 
Consul-General  Ferdinand  Freirsleben  of  Aus- 
tria and  their  full  staffs  were  present.  The 
pavilion  contains  $1,000,000  worth  of  rugs 
and  tapestries. 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Elevator  at  Post  Street  En- 
trance or  through 
Hotel  Lobby. 


Visitors  at  the  Sacramento  County  section 
of  the  California  building  will  soon  be  privi- 
leged   to    inspect    a    collection    of   native    gold 


Santa 

The  Angel — 

— Excels  any  other  train  to  Los  Angeles — and 
is  the  only  through  train  to  San  Diego. 
Leaves  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  4:00  p.  m. 
Santa  Fe     '  Sao  Francisco.  673  Markel  St,  Phone  KeamT  315 
City  Offices  I  Oakland.  1218  Broidnav,  Phone  lakeside  425 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


HONOLULU 


and  tfa 


17  Days; 


.VOLCANO 

I  TRIP 

$150 


SPLENDID  INCLUSIVE  VACATION  TRIP 
There  an  d  back,  first  class, 
including  hotels,  side  trip 
to     Volcano,     also     auto 
drives   to  Waikiki  Beach,   Pali   Punchbowl  and 
Mcaoalua  Park. 

Splendid  10.000  ton  American  STEAMER  SIERRA 
leaves  San  Francisco  May  i>.  June  22 
Kelurns  San  Francisco  June  11.  July  9 
>:red    return    tickets    limited    six    months. 

OCEANIC    S.    S.    COMPANY 

673  MARKET  STREET.  S.  F. 


Travel  with 

SPEED,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

Over  the 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

Direct  Service  to 

SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Colusa, 
Woodland  and  Sacramento  Valley  Points 

Trains  Scheduled  for  Busy  Travelers 

Observation  Cars  Steel  Coaches 

Rock  Ballasted  Road  Bed  Protected 

by  Automatic  Block  Signals 

TICKET  OFFICES 

?an  Francisco  Oakland 

Key  Route  Ferry  Fortieth  and  Shatter  Ave. 

Phone  Sutter  2339  Phone  Piedmont  S70 


The 
Feather  River 

Canyon 

Royal  Gorge 

Route 

!S       MEANS       m 

SERVICE 

SCENERY 

SATISFACTION 

•a 
THE  DISTINCTIVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ROUTE 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


"Jones  went  South  after  his  illness." 
"Couldn't  he  get  it  here?" — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Man  —Help !     Help !      Pat    (on 

shore) — Be  yez  drowning,  or  collectin  fer  th" 
Beljins  ? — Town    Topics. 

Optimist — That  boy  will  be  President 
some  day.  The  Pessimist — That  boy  will  be 
Vice-President  some  day. — Puck. 

"Your  son  isn't  going  to  the  front?"  "The 
idea !  With  such  a  handwriting  as  he  has 
he  is  so  much  more  useful  in  an  office." — Le 
Rire. 

"Thai  poet  looks  as  if  he  were  longing  lor 
the  wings  of  a  bird."  "Huh  !  He'd  be  tickled 
to  death  with  the  neck  of  a  chicken." — Hous- 
ton  Post. 

Nurse — The  doctor  told  me  to  take  your 
temperature.  Patient — All  right.  You  can  tell 
him    it's    all    I've    got    he    can    take. — Baltimore 

American. 

He — Beastly  snobs,  those  Van  Grunts.  I 
bowed  to  them,  but  they  cut  me  dead.  Site — 
Never  mind,  here  come  the  Smiths.  Let's  cut 
them. — Life. 

Farmer — I'll  give  you  $5  a  month  and  your 
board.  Applicant — Aw.  shucks !  What  do 
you  think  I  am,  a  college  graduate? — Phila- 
delphia  Bulletin. 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  my  ancestors  came 
over    with    the    first    settlers."      "Very    likely. 

We  had  no  immigration  laws  then." — Balti- 
more American. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  company  of  women  per- 
fectly silent  ?"  "Yes.  once.  Some  one  had 
asked  which  of  those  present  was  the  eldest." 
— Buffalo  Courier. 

"Here's  a  parcel,  ma'am,  from  the  fish 
dealer's,  marked  C.  O.  D."     "Tell  'em  to  take 

it  right  back.  Bridget.  I  ordered  trout." — 
Baltimore   American. 

"Pop,  how  do  the  people  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  find  out  what  kind  of  weather  we're 
going  to  have?"  "They  don't,  son." — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

Jones — Do  you  know.  I  fancy  I  have  quite 
a  literary  bent.  Friend — All  right,  my  boy. 
Keep  on  and  you'll  be  worse  than  bert :  you'll 
be  broke. — Stray  Stories. 

"How  are  the  springs  on  this  car?"  "Sim- 
ply wonderful !  You  don't  notice  a  child,  and 
even  when  you  run  over  a  grov.n  man.  it's 
no  discomfort  at  all  ! — Life. 

Elsie — When  Betty  married  old  Moneybags 
she  gave  her  age  as  twenty-five.  She's  older 
than  that.  Flo — Oh,  I  suppose  she  allowed 
one-third  off  for  cash. — Dallas  News. 

Druggist  in  the  Prohibition  Bel;    (to  trusty 

— Tonight,    old    man,    I've    got    a    treat 

j  for  you.      Vm   going  to    open  up   a   bottle   of 

Lydia    Pinkham,    18S4. — Kansas   City  Journal. 

"Prisoner,     have     you     anything     to     say  ?" 

"Only  this,   your  honor.     I'd  be  mighty  sorry 

if  th'   young   lawyer  you   assigned  to   me   was 

ever  called  upon  to  defend  an  innocent  man." 

i  — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 

Wife  (angrily) — Just  look  at  the  time! 
1  This  morning  you  got  home  at  2  o'clock  and 

here  it  is  again  after  midnight.  Husband — 
Well,  you  know,  m'dear,  it's  against  my  rule 
to    come   home   twice   the   same   day. — Boston 

Transcript. 

The  Rev.  S muggins — Ye  seemed  awfu" 
affectit  by  my  sermin'  the  day,  Mrs.  Donald. 
Mrs.  Donald — The   sermin  !      Hoch,   no  !      But 

I  if  someyin  handit  ye  a  cayenne  lozenge  in- 
stead   o'    a    peppermint    yin"    ye'd    be    affectit 

'  yersel". — Tit-Bits. 

"Why  don't  you  organize  with  us  Turks  and 
;  Bulgarians  and  Servians  to  demand  your 
rights  in  the  United  States?"  "I  haven't  any 
special  rights  in  the  United  States."  responded 
the  other  quietly.  "I  was  born  here." — Louis- 
uille    Courier-Journal. 

"Well,  Ah  see  one  mo'  ob  dem  Gemman 
wahships  done  been  interned,"  observed  Sam 
Pinckney.  "Dat  so?  Shows  dem  Englisn 
doin*  sompin*  wid  dey  submahrines  after  all," 
said  Mr.  Blackburn.  "Wuz  de  crew  lost, 
too?" — Livingston   Lance. 

Magistrate  —  Everybody  says  the  man 
I  drowned  himself,  but  you  insist  it  was  an  ac- 
cident. What  are  your  reasons  ?  Pat — Sure 
and  they  found  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his 
|  pocket,  and  if  he'd  drowned  himself  on  pur- 
pose, he'd  drunk  that  first. — Cleveland  Plain 
.  Dealer. 

"Wouldn't  you  try  to  get  a  divorce  from  a 
woman  who  abused  you  and  neglected  your 
home  and  thought  more  of  her  club  than  she 
did  of  you?"  thundered  the  big  man.  "I  don't 
I  think  1  would."  replied  Henry  Peck ;  "I  am 
afraid  Henrietta  would  not  let  me." — Phila- 
a  Public  Ledger. 

"My  ],oy  Tosh  is  goin"  to  be  a  heap  o'  help 
around  the  place  this  summer,"  remarked 
Farmer  Corntossel.     "Why,  he  doesn't  know  a 


about     farming."      "Summer     boarders 
care     anything     about     farmin'.      Josh 


thing 

don't 

knows   all    about    the   latest   dances." — Cincin- 

nati  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Ayrc-Shaft — The  people  in  the  next 
apartment  are  having  a  lovely  time  deciding 
on    names    for    their   new    twins.      Mr.    Ayre- 


Shaft — Tell  them  I  suggested   Hugh  and  Cry. 
— Judge. 

Ullage  Haberdasher — Yew  take  it  from  me, 
s^r.    folk    in    our   village    be    very    spiteful    agin 
the    Germans.      Why,    Oi    reckon    Oi've    sold  ] 
fifty  'ankerchers  wi'  Kitcheners  face  on  'em! 
—Punch. 


A  Happy  Loss 


Lose  your  grouch,  you'll  never  miss  it, 

Though,  at  first,  it  may  seem  queer 
To  be  just  a  little  decent 

To  the  people  who  are  near. 
But  with  very  little  practice 

Sawing  wood  from  day  to  day, 
\ou  can  make  yourself  attractive 

With  a  grin  nailed  on  to  stay. 

There  is  little  satisfaction, 

Xor  is  life  the  more  complete 
If  you  bite  the  heads  from  people 

\\  horn  in  daily  rounds  you  meet, 
And  the  mussup  isn't  pleasant 

When  that  little  trick  you  trv — 
The}-  can  never  sue  for  damage 

If  you  smile  and  pass  them  by. 

You  may  think  it  lends  distinction 

If  you  jog  along  the  way 
With  a  grouch  on  exhibition 

Every  moment  of  the  day; 
But  when  friends  who  see  you  cominj; 

Make  excuse  to  turn  away, 
You  will  find  the  load  is  hardly 

Worth  the  freight  you  have  to  pay. 

Be  the  little  raj-  of  sunshine 

To  the  people  that  you  meet; 
Let  them  feel  when  you  are  coming 

That  it  brightens  up  the  street. 
It's  the  only  way  to  travel: 

Every  smile  will  be  a  boost — 
And  you'll  find  it  worth  the  trouble 

When  the  chicks  come  home  to  roost. 
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The  Legislature. 
The  news  of  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  will 
be  received  by  the  public  either  with  indifference  or 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Several  hundred  new  laws  have 
been  passed,  and  not  one  citizen  in  ten  could  enumerate 
three  among  them  or  even  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to 
what  these  people  at  Sacramento  have  actually  been 
doing  since  the  first  week  in  January.  The  newspapers, 
reflecting  the  public  attitude,  have  mainly  confined 
their  reports  to  chatty  incidents  usually  illustrative  of 
legislative  silliness,  or  incompetence,  or  venality.  As 
\  soon  as  the  governor  has  vetoed  all  the  bills  that  seem 
to  him  to  be  objectionable  or  personally  inexpedient 
we  shall  doubtless  learn  how  many  hundreds  of  new 
laws  have  been  passed  in  order  to  make  us  happier, 
healthier,  wiser,  or  wealthier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
state  would  probably  be  better  off  if  no  laws  whatever 
had  been  passed. 

Certainly  it  would  be  wealthier.  Salaries  have  been 
increased,  ridiculous  commissions  have  been  appointed, 
and  investigations  instituted  that  can  not  conceivably 
benefit  any  one  except  those  who  will  conduct  them. 
And  to  crown  the  whole  bad  business  it  seems  that  we 
are  to  have  a  referendum  election  in  October  that  will 


cost  $700,000  at  least,  that  will  be  looked  on  as  a 
plague  and  a  nuisance  everywhere,  and  that  will  serve 
no  end  except  to  extricate  the  governor  from  a  political 
embarrassment.  The  legislature  did  nothing  worse  than 
the  sanctioning  of  that  election.  The  governor  can  do 
nothing  worse  than  to  approve  it.  And  as  it  was  in- 
spired by  him,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  approve  it. 
Of  course  there  must  come  a  limit  to  this  pestiferous 
making  of  laws.  The  last  legislature,  two  years  ago, 
passed  699.  The  number  passed  by  the  present  legis- 
lature is  said  to  be  800,  although  that  number  will 
probably  be  reduced  by  the  veto.  The  idea  that  we 
need  1500  new  laws  in  a  period  of  a  little  over  two 
years  seems  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  political  an- 
archy and  insanity  rather  than  to  that  of  statecraft. 


The  Lusitania. 

It  would  be  waste  of  words,  in  a  country  of  civilized 
standards  and  undebased  by  the  passions  of  war,  to  dis- 
cuss the  moral  considerations  involved  in  the  case  of 
the  Lusitania.  No  plea  of  interest,  no  assumption  of 
necessity,  can  make  out  of  this  incident  anything  but  a 
colossal  crime.  And  in  so  far  as  it  finds  approval  and 
sanction  at  the  hands  of  the  German  government,  it 
marks  a  spirit  of  moral  callousness  on  the  part  of  that 
government.  Current  dispatches  tell  us  that  there  is 
something  like  public  rejoicing  over  this  "victory"  in 
Berlin  and  in  other  German  cities.  It  will  take  some- 
thing more  than  obviously  inspired  reports  to  make 
the  Argonaut  believe  it.  The  German  people  are 
neither  bloodthirsty  nor  cruel ;  they  are  a  kindly,  even 
a  friendly,  race.  Their  instinct  and  their  practice 
are  sympathetic  and  humane.  That  such  a  people  can 
view  this  horror  with  satisfaction  we  shall  not  con- 
sent upon  the  testimony  of  a  few  news-mongers  writing 
under  the  eye  of  military  authority.  It  is  unde- 
niable— we  say  it  sadly — that  the  German  govern- 
ment felicitates  itself  upon  this  achievement.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  military  caste,  intoxicated  with  the  pas- 
sions of  conflict,  may  joy  in  it.  But  that  the  people  of 
Germany  look  upon  the  murder  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand non-combatants  with  pleasure,  and  even  find  in  it 
motives  of  patriotic  exhilaration,  is  a  statement  past 
belief — something  beyond   conception. 

It  would  be  futile,  too,  to  attempt  any  appraisement 
of  this  atrocity  in  its  relation  to  that  vague  quantity 
called  international  law.  If  ever  there  was  such  a  thing, 
as  distinct  from  those  voluntary  conventions  and  uni- 
versal understandings  which  rest  upon  civilized  feeling, 
obviously  it  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  When  solemn 
treaties  have  become  in  the  eye  of  statecraft  only 
scraps  of  paper,  when  might  takes  no  stock  of  right 
and  accepts  no  restraints,  when  the  passions  of  aggres- 
sion consume  all  other  passions  and  nullify  humane 
impulse,  talk  of  international  law  is  babble. 

The  crime  of  the  Lusitania  is  a  crime  -against  hu- 
manity. In  the  face  of  this  awful*  charge  other  and 
minor  indictments  dwindle  to  insignificance.  Those 
who  talk  about  "rights,"  of  the  United  States  or  any- 
body else,  talk  nonsense.  When  the  spirit  of  barbarism 
inspires  the  practice  of  war,  when  no  consideration 
based  upon  respect  for  God  or  man  stays  the  hand  of 
power,  when  sympathy  is  dead  and  mercy  has  lost  its 
mandate,  it  is  something  worse  than  folly  to  talk  about 
rights.  Henceforth — until  such  time  as  the  moral  bal- 
ance of  the  world  shall  be  restored — there  is  no  scheme 
of  ''rights''  in  the  interrelations  of  nations. 


In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  murder  of  those  who 
went  down  with  the  Lusitania,  it  is  argued  that  the 
progress  of  invention  has  made  obsolete  the  old  rule  of 
warfare  under  which  a  merchant  ship  might  not  be  de- 
stroyed without  making  provision  for  the  safety  of  her 
non-combatant  passengers.  There  has  come,  it  is  said, 
a  new  engine  of  war  which  requires  for  its  operation, 
in  relation  to  merchant  ships,  nullification  of  this  old 


rule.  The  submarine  can  obviously  afford  no  accom- 
modation to  non-combatants.  It  can  be  used  only  as 
an  agent  of  destruction,  and  if  it  is  to  be  used  at  all — 
outside  of  fair  fight  between  ships  of  war — it  must  be 
used  remorselessly.  Hence,  since  war  is  war,  anything 
— even  wholesale  murder — must  be  reckoned  allow- 
able. It  is  possible  that  this  argument  may  seem 
sound  to  the  mind  of  a  brutalized  militarism.  But 
it  flies  in  the  face  of  every  humane  sentiment.  It 
comes  as  a  shock  to  every  mind  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  civilization.  It  lies  outside  the  lines  of  ac- 
ceptance under  any  theory  which  yields  to  moral  obli- 
gations. An  engine  of  war  which  can  not  be  operated 
without  direct  and  cruel  effect  upon  non-combatants — 
upon  women  and  children — even  upon  babes  in  arms — 
is  not  an  instrument  which  any  country  professing 
civilized  ideals  and  standards  may  use  with  expectation 
of  human  justification.  Xo  urgency  of  any  cause 
associated  with  human  conflict  can  give  moral  approval 
to  the  calculated  murder  of  women  and  children.  A 
government  which  holds  to  any  other  theory,  which 
directs  its  practice  in  contempt  of  restraints,  must  not 
expect  to  find  justification  or  respect  at  the  hands  of  the 
civilized  world.  

We  come  now  to  consideration  of  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  murder  of  more 
than  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  belonging 
to  her  allegiance,  possessing  the  right  of  protection  at 
her  hands.  The  issue  is  a  serious  one,  especially  if  we 
view  it  with  respect  to  recent  declarations  on  the  part 
of  our  own  government.  Less  than  a  month  ago,  in 
relation  to  another  like  incident  of  lesser  magni- 
tude, the  American  State  Department  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  President  himself  warned  the  Ger- 
man government  that  the  United  States  would  hold 
that  government  to  "strict  accountability"  in  any 
future  and  similar  case.  Now  there  has  come  a  situa- 
tion which  must  prove  just  what  was  meant  by  this 
declaration.  There  is  a  situation  in  which  we  must 
hold  the  German  government  "strictly  accountable"  or 
eat  our  own  words.  Truly  it  is  a  grave  situation;  it  is 
a  time  for  pause,  for  reflection,  for  self-control,  for 
moral  restraint,  for  moral  resolution. 

Has  the  United  States  government  the  right,  even  if 
it  had  the  will  and  might,  to  make  war  upon  Germany 
in  consideration  of  this  outrage?  The  Argonaut  thinks 
not.  Cruel  as  the  incident  is,  it  must  yet  be  borne  in' 
mind  that  the  Lusitania  was  not  an  American  ship.  Ii 
must  further  be  considered,  even  if  we  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sustain  an  aggressive  war,  that  no  good  could 
come  of  it  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead.  It  is  nut. 
we  think,  a  case  in  which  national  self-respect  calls  for 
resort  to  the  last  dread  arbitrament — to  war.  Demand 
for  money  indemnity  would  be  a  cheapening  of  the 
national  dignity.  The  wrong  is  one  not  possible  to  be 
compounded,  even  in  the  smallest  measure,  by  money 
damages.  As  we  view  it  there  remains  available  only 
one  form  of  action  at  once  positive  and  dignified.  It  is 
such  a  protest  on  our  part  as  will  emphasize  our  horror 
and  our  resentment.  What  should  be  the  form  of 
such  protest?  The  Argonaut  believes  that,  quite  re- 
gardless of  however  it  might  affect  our  financial  or 
other  interests,  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  offending  govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  President  Wilson  ought  at  once 
to  send  passports  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
German  government  at  Washington,  with  a  letter  de- 
claring in  stern  phrases  the  unwillingness  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  upon  terms  of  friendship 
with  a  government  which  recognizes  no  restraints  of 
humanity  in  its  military  operations,  which  by  a  calcu- 
lated act  has  outraged  humane  sentiment,  and  which 
has  capped  the  climax  of  wrong  by  official  rejoicings. 
This  would  not  mean  war;  it  would  mean  somethi 
higher,  considered  morally.  The  effect  of  it  v 
the  world  to  a  proper  state  of  mind  respectii 
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against  humanity.  It  might  even  help  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  recover  a  moral  balance  lost  under  the 
passions  which  this  awful  war  has  aroused. 


The  terrible  sacrifice  involved  in  the  crime  of  the 
Lusitania,  even  so  far  as  German  interest  is  concerned, 
has  been  worse  than  wasted.  Regarded  from  the  Ger- 
man standpoint,  it  is  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  blunder. 
Apparently  it  was  thought  that  by  striking  her  enemies 
with  the  terror  of  her  prowess  Germany  might  weaken 
their  courage.  It  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect ; 
furthermore  it  has  raised  against  the  German  cause 
a  world  of  ill-wishers.  Reason,  under  civilized  ideals, 
has  something  to  do  with  it:  but  emotion  is  a 
far  more  potent  influence.  The  world  views  with 
horror  an  act  of  calculated  cruelty,  an  act  which  flies 
in  the  face  of  ever)-  civilized  standard,  an  act  which 
stamps  upon  the  doers  of  it,  and  by  implication  upon 
their  country,  the  character  of  an  unspeakable  remorse- 
lessness.  , 

A  Lesson  from  China. 

China  has  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  Japan,  as  it 
was  certain  that  she  must  and  would  do.  She  now  be- 
comes a  sort  of  vassal  to  her  vigorous  little  neighbor, 
unable  to  do  anything  or  say  anything  that  is  worth 
doing  or  saying  without  permission  from  Tokyo.  Japan 
has  definitely  asserted  her  right  to  a  dominance,  a 
directorship,  over  Chinese  affairs,  and  for  the  moment 
she  has  established  that  right,  thanks  to  European  pre- 
occupation and  Chinese  pacifism.  But  of  course  there 
will  be  results,  and  the  most  probable  of  those  results  is 
a  new  Chinese  revolution  that  will  either  make  democ- 
racy a  real  thing  in  Asia  or  that  will  set  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  by  placing  Yuan  Shi  Kai  on  the 
throne  of  the  Manchus.  And  as  the  hands  of  the  clock 
seem  to  have  developed  a  general  tendency  to  move 
backward,  we  are  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. 

But  the  incident  may  well  be  viewed  with  foreboding 
by  a  disarmament  movement  whose  voice  is  that  of  one 
crving  in  the  wilderness.  For  China  is  the  one  country 
in  the  world  that  has  actually  done  what  the  pacifists 
would  have  us  all  do.  She  has  devoted  herself  stu- 
diously to  the  ways  of  peace.  She  has  tried  hard  to 
avoid  offense  to  any  one.  She  has  shunned  the  ways 
of  the  armament  makers.  And  she  has  reduced  such 
militarism  as  she  possesses  to  the  status  of  a  discredited 
profession.  And  now  we  see  her  reward.  She  is  as 
helpless  as  an  unarmed  traveler  among  highway-men. 
She  must  do  whatever  she  is  told  and  do  it  quickly. 
To  turn  her  cheek  to  the  smiter  is  hardly  a  virtue  in 
her  case.  It  is  a  matter  of  stern  compulsion.  Having 
no  means  of  defense,  she  has  no  choice. 

Doubtless  virtue  will  have  its  reward  in-  the  long  run, 
but  the  run  is  so  very  long  that  the  reward  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  practical.  The  stern  fact  remains  that 
we  are  living  in  days  when  might  makes  right,  when 
the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall,  and  when  Providence 
shows  an  unmistakable  preference  for  big  battalions 
and  remains  neutral  only  when  the  odds  are  equal. 

Since  writing  the  above  there  has  been  publication 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  comments  on  the  President's  speech 
to  naturalized  Americans,  and  particularly  on  that  part 
of  the  speech  which  refers  to  "such  a  thing  as  a  man 
being  too  proud  to  fight"  and  a  "nation  being  so  right 
that  it  does  not  need  to  convince  others  by  force  that  it 
is  right."  Mr.  Roosevelt,  also,  points  to  China  as  an 
example  of  the  impotence  to  which  a  nation  may  be 
reduced  by  conscious  rectitude  unsustained  by  arms. 
"I  think."  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "that  China  is  entitled 
to  draw  all  the  comfort  she  can  from  this  statement. 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  United  States  to  ponder 
seriously  what  the  effect  upon  China  has  been  of 
managing  her  foreign  affairs  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  on  the  theory  thus  enunciated."  The  analogy  is 
so  striking  as  to  be  inescapable,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt 
does  well  in  thus  hammering  it  home. 


been  arranged  at  all,  and  that  they  include  a  consider- 
able number  of  canvases  that  ought  not  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  Fair  or  anywhere  else.  There  are  some  few  that 
might  find  appreciative  spectators  on  the  Barbary  Coast, 
but  they  would  owe  their  popularity  to  subject  rather 
than  to  art. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Trask.  the  director  of 
the  department,  had  a  particularly  difficult  task.  The 
European  art  authorities  had  something  else  to  think 
about  than  the  selection  and  transport  of  pictures.  He 
must  have  found  it  hard  enough  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
right  people  or  to  persuade  them  to  give  to  the  matter 
the  attention  that  it  deserved.  And  it  must  further  be 
conceded  that  the  exhibit  is  not  in  a  finished  state  and 
that  we  must  blame  the  war  for  the  delay  in  the  arrival 
and  disposition  of  many  pictures  that  may  be  well 
worth  seeing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  pity  that  any 
unworthy  paintings  were  accepted  or  exhibited  even  for 
a  day.  And  there  should  have  been  no  temporary  or 
make-shift  arrangement.  The  Argonaut  is  not  among 
those  who  think  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  indulge  in  in- 
flated talk  about  California  art  or  to  demand  that  it  be 
accorded  a  place  higher  than  it  merits.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  good  deal  of  California  work  that  is 
far  superior  to  some  of  the  foreign  pictures  that  have 
been  displayed,  and  it  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  Cali- 
fornia decorative  art  has  hardly  received  the  space  that 
it  deserves.  A  senseless  "boosting"  of  local  work  is  se- 
verely to  be  censured,  but  so,  too,  is  an  equally  sense- 
less depreciation,  and  we  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
latter  error  rather  than  the  former. 

The  question  of  the  nude  in  art  is  a  formidable  one, 
and  certainly  not  of  the  kind  that  the  Argonaut  will 
attempt  to  answer.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain 
considerations  generally  accepted  by  the  uninitiated 
public  and  with  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  authori- 
ties to  comply,  and  this  without  any  concession  to  Puri- 
tanism. A  picture  that  contains  a  nude  figure  ought 
also  to  contain  some  reasons  or  justification  for  the 
nudity.  For  example,  a  bathing  figure  is  naturally  nude, 
but  a  nude  figure  seated  in  a  chair,  or  reclining  on  a 
couch,  or  sprawling  on  the  floor,  is  an  indecency,  and 
is  usually  intended  as  such.  This  may  not  be  high  art, 
but  it  is  sound  common  sense.  At  least  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  public. 

Of  course  there  is  still  time  to  make  the  exhibit  what 
it  ought  to  be,  or  something  like  it.  Unworthy  paint- 
ings ought  to  be  pitilessly  removed,  and  whatever  re- 
mains should  be  grouped  and  arranged  with  extraordi- 
nary and  critical  care.  The  large  majority  of  visitors 
are  still  on  their  way,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  avoid  the  adverse  comment  that  will  be  hard  to  bear 
because  it  should  not  have  been  incurred. 


Art  at  the  Fair. 

Dr.  von  Montgelas  can  hardly  be  charged  either  with 
exaggeration  or  malice  in  his  protest  against  the  art  ex- 
hibi.  at  the  Fair  which  appears  in  the  Monday  issue 
of  ;he  Examiner.     It  does  not  seem  that  Dr.  von  Mom- 
is  himself  an  art  expert,  but  unfortunately  this  is 
lly  a  case  where  an  art  expert  is  needed.    It  is  pain- 
-ill     apparent  even  to  the  untrained  eye  that  the  pic 
•  are  badly  arranged,  or  rather  that  they  have  not 


The  Diplomatic  Pindell. 

There  seems  to  be  no  effective  way  to  reduce  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Pindell  of  Peoria  to  that  blessed  state  of 
obscurity  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  fitted  and  from 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  emerged.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  Pindell  who  was  to  have 
been  American  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  and  who 
was  so  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  a  contact  with  Eu- 
ropean aristocracy  that  would  be  a  solace  to  his  old 
age  and  that  would  eventually  redound  to  the  glory- 
even  of  his  little  daughter.  But  Mr.  Pindell  unex- 
pectedly blushed  under  the  publicity  given  to  his  aspira- 
tions and  saved  his  country  by  declining  the  honor. 

Xow  conies  a  news  item  in  the  Peoria  Star  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Pindell  has  informed  a  representative 
of  that  palladium  of  our  liberties  that  he  is  about  to 
go  to  Europe  on  a  mission  for  the  President,  but  that 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  nature  of  that  mis- 
sion. It  may  be  in  connection  with  a  new  remedy  for 
hog  cholera  or  it  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  erratic 
flight  of  the  dove  of  peace.  Mr.  Pindell  allows  it  to 
be  known  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  secret,  but  he 
leaves  its  purport  to  our  imagination,  and  a  reference 
:  to  the  White  House  has  been  fruitless.  The  President 
is  reported  as  knowing  nothing  about  Mr.  Pindell's 
contemplated  movements. 

The  presidential  disclaimer  evidently  belongs  to  that 
dark  and  devious  department  of  diplomacy  into  which 
the  public  eye  is  never  allowed  to  wander.  We  need 
have  no  doubt  that  some  mighty  project  is  on  foot  and 
that  its  success  depends  on  impenetrable  secrecy  and 
stealth.  That  is  why  Mr.  Pindell  was  chosen.  If  the 
governments  of  Europe,  with  their  ubiquitous  spy 
services,  should  obtain  premature  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Pindell's  gumshoe  divagations,  whether  bv  reading  the 


newspapers  or  otherwise,  who  can  say  what  beneficent 
plans  might  be  foiled  or  w-hat  further  calamities  might 
fill  the  cup  of  Europe's  woe  ?  And  so  we  must  curb  our 
impatience  as  best  we  may  and  await  the  hour  when 
it  shall  seem  fitting  to  Mr.  Pindell  to  make  some  fur- 
ther disclosures  of  a  mission  that  is  a  fitting  reward 
for  distinguished  and  so  far  unrequited  services  to  the 
cause  of  the  Democracy  in  Peoria.  And  those  dis- 
closures might  come  at  any  moment  if  Mr.  Pindell 
should  happen  to  be  passing  the  office  of  the  Star. 


Minor  Washington  Matters. 
The  President  tends  more  and  more  to  be  his  own 
foreign  minister.  The  European  situation  absorbs  him 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  When  he 
wants  to  think — and  he  is  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  these 
days — his  habit  is  to  shut  himself  up  and  see  nobody 
whom  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary-  to  see.  It  is  notable 
that  in  the  crises  involved  in  the  Gulflight  and  Lusitania 
cases  neither  the  President  nor  anybody  else  seriously 
considers  Mr.  Bryan.  Everybody  looks  to  the  President, 
and  to  him  alone.  But  with  many  at  Washington  there 
is  fear  that  he  will  not  secure  accurate  information, 
not  have  the  benefit  of  efficient  counsel.  He  seems  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  getting  his  facts  from  private 
letter  writers  of  the  Colonel  House  type.  He  has  a 
penchant  for  unofficial  and  secret  information  and  has 
quite  developed  the  habit  of  disregarding  the  reports 
and  the  advice  of  diplomatic  officers.  This  was  his 
way  in  dealing  with  Mexico.  Xow  he  is  at  it  again  in 
connection  with  European  affairs. 


The  year  of  grace  1915  is  by  no  means  the  first  in 
which  the  national  administration  has  looked  with  a 
lenient  eye  upon  that  kind  of  activity  which  is  called 
patriotic  when  it  is  for  you  and  pernicious  when  it  is 
against  you.  A  very  marked  case  in  point  is  that  of 
Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  lame  duck  congressman  from 
Pennsylvania,  close  friend  and  adviser  of  the  President, 
and  now  by  Wilsonian  grace  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
claims.  In  passing  from  Congress  to  the  judiciary 
Mr.  Palmer  has  brought  all  his  baggage,  including  a 
liberal  supply  of  what  is  often  called  offensive  partisan- 
ship. Following  his  appointment  to  the  court  of  claims, 
but  prior  to  his  confirmation,  he  addressed  the  students 
of  Georgetown  University,  advising  them  to  get 
promptly  into  politics,  to  be  active  in  politics,  to  be  dili- 
gent in  politics,  to  stay  in  politics.  There  was  in  this 
address  much  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  ward 
boss.  In  short  it  was  the  speech  of  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  game  who  suffers  under  no  sense  of  restraint  be- 
cause of  official  connections,  present  or  prospective. 
More  recently  Judge  Palmer  has  been  giving  out  inter- 
views in  warm  support  of  the  Administration  and  pre- 
dicting that  Wilson  will  sweep  the  country  in  1916. 
Also,  prior  to  confirmation,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  national  or- 
ganization, the  busy  Mr.  Palmer  issued  a  call  for  cam- 
paign funds.  It  was  a  regular  fat-frying  letter,  such  a 
letter  as  an  active  political  manager  may  put  forth  with- 
out serious  impropriety,  but  hardly  the  kind  of  letter 
to  go  out  over  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Federal 
bench.  In  times  past  partisan  activity  of  this  kin 
would  have  been  regarded  as  scandalous,  but  now 
seems  to  have  attracted  practically  no  attention. 
Truly,  this  is  a  remarkable  Administration.  If  one 
but  be  true  to  Wilson  he  can  get  away  with  anything. 


a: 


The  New  York  Herald  has  discovered  a  movement 
among  the  Democrats  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
send  an  anti-Wilson  delegate  to  the  next  Democratic 
national  convention.  The  story  is  akin  to  that  very 
old  one  exploiting  the  find  of  a  mare's  nest.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affords  small  basis  for  partisan  or 
any  other  species  of  political  activity.  The  only  of- 
ficials, if  they  may  be  so  styled,  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  district  are  delegates" to  national  conventions. 
There  are  practically  no  election  laws.  Washington 
primaries,  which  are  held  once  every  four  years,  are 
of  the  soap-box  variety,  and  whoever  gets  his  hands 
on  the  box  fast  does  his  own  counting.  Nobody  ever 
speaks  of  an  election  of  delegates  in  Washington  as 
being  corrupt.  The  word  is  too  mild  to  be  descriptive. 
In  truth,  an  election  in  Washington  is  a  joke.  Xo- 
body  ever  takes  it  seriously  excepting  those  who  have 
put  up  the  money,  and  the  expense  is  never  very 
heavy,  since  voters,  chiefly  of  the  chocolate  hue  which 
predominates  in  the  local  citizenship,  are  cheap.  There 
are   plenty   of  jobless   Democrats   in  Washington   who 
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would     like     to     make    an    anti-Wilson    demonstration 
j    next  year,  but  they  are  mostly  non-citizens,  they  have 
no   organization,   there   is  no   machinery   for   organiza- 
tion, no  way  of  asserting  themselves. 


It  is  quite  a  come-down  from  matters  of  state  to  the 
domestic,  not  to  say  intimate,  matter  of  towel  service 
in  the  departments  of  Washington.  Yet  the  subject  is 
not  without  its  interest  from  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  what  we  may  style  the  minor  morals  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  towel  bill  in  the  big  Treasury  Department  has 
been  running  into  awful  figures.  The  towels  do  not 
stay  put.  Dozens  are  swiped  every  day.  The  clerks, 
many  of  whom  are  women,  were  suspected  at  first,  but 
they  indignantly  protested  innocence,  and  the  charge 
could  not  be  proved.  Then  visitors  were  detected 
pocketing  the  towels.  Tourists,  by  reason  of  the  cen- 
tral location  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  interest  to 
sightseers,  visit  the  Treasury  in  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  building.  It  is  now  believed  that  they  are 
taking  the  towels — conspicuously  marked  as  belonging 
to  the  department — for  souvenirs.  By  way  of  meeting 
this  drain  upon  the  public  purse  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment contemplates  installing  a  system  of  hot-air  drying. 
The  device  is  at  once  simple  and  sufficient.  The  hand- 
drying  machine  is  covered  by  a  hood  into  which  the 
washed  and  still  damp  hand  is  placed,  while  the  owner 
of  the  hand  places  his  foot  upon  a  small  pedal  near  the 
floor.  A  soft  whirring  sound  follows  and  the  ex- 
perimenter's fingers,  palms  and  wrists,  undergo  the 
sensation  of  having  been  caught  in  a  Kansas  zephyr. 
The  hand-dryer  stands  like  a  clergyman  pronouncing 
a  benediction  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds.  Then  he 
withdraws  his  hands,  and,  after  rubbing  them  together, 
finds  them  perfectly  dry. 


EditoriaJ  Notes. 
A  little-known  feature  of  our  recall  procedure  is  the 
provision  that  the  state  shall  pay  the  reelection  expenses 
of  any  official  who  succeeds  in  resisting  the  attempt  to 
unseat  him  on  petition.  This  means  that  any  little 
group  of  disgruntled  fanatics  or  busybodies  may  start 
a  quite  hopeless  recall  movement  and  that  the  cost  of 
defeating  it  must  be  borne  by  the  public.  In  fulfillment 
of  this  obligation  the  public  must  now  pay  nearly  $7000 
to  Senator  Owens  of  Contra  Costa,  who  was  called 
upon  to  fight  a  recall  petition  brought  against  him  by 
the  labor  unions  for  some  supposed  infidelity  to  the 
sacred  cause.  The  people  at  large  had  not  the  faintest 
interest  in  this  petition.  It  was  a  Mafia  blow  struck  in 
the  interest  of  a  caste  and  a  clique.  But  the  people  at 
large  must  pay  for  it,  and  handsomely,  too.  And  per- 
haps there  is  no  better  way  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
the  future  than  to  be  called  on  to  pay  for  those  of  the 
past.  

Never  was  there  a  more  unfit  appointment  than  that 
of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission.  The  com- 
mission is  engaged  in  investigation  of  the  Colorado 
coal  strike,  a  duty  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  one  in  which 
a  benevolent  impartiality  might  have  the  happiest  re- 
sults. But  Mr.  Walsh  seems  to  regard  himself  as  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  strikers.  Any  evidence  intended  to 
show  a  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  employers  for  the 
open  shop  is  triumphantly  paraded  by  him  as  a  proof 
of  wickedness.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  the  em- 
ployers are  on  trial  in  a  criminal  court  and  that  he 
himself  is  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Even  the  New 
York  World,  naturally  predisposed  to  favor  alike  the 
commission  and  its  chairman,  says  that  Mr.  Walsh  "is 
in  danger  of  undermining  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sion's conclusions  by  practically  announcing  them  in 
advance  of  testimony."  Mr.  Walsh  is  not  only  in  dan- 
ger of  destroying  the  value  of  the  report;  he  has 
already  done  so.  But  we  may  still  wonder  at  the 
curious  perversity  that  put  such  a  man  in  such  a  place. 
The  crisis  in  Colorado  was  of  the  most  ominous  kind. 
The  public  ought  to  know  the  facts  and  it  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  a  judicial  interpretation  of  the  facts. 
But  it  will  hardly  have  confidence  in  the  kind  of  report 
that  it  will  receive. 


The  effect  of  the  tide  on  artesian  wells  is  unusually 
pronounced  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  particularly 
in  the  Batangas  Province.  A  well  located  at  Bauan, 
298  feet  in  depth,  and  flowing  fifty  gallons  a  minute  at 
a  height  of  eighteen  inches  above  the  earth's  surface 
at  low  tide,  at  high  tide  flows  250  gallons  to  the  minute, 
indicating  an  increase  of  400  per  cent  over  the  flow  at 
low  tide. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


With  the  exception  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  there 
has  been  no  very  definite  war  news  during  the  week.  There  | 
has  been  desultory  fighting  at  various  points  in  the  west,  but 
there  has  been  a  distinct  lull  since  the  fierce  German  attack 
upon  Ypres  and  around  what  is  known  as  Hill  60.  There- 
fore the  centre  of  interest  remains  in  the  east,  and  here  we 
are  still  denied  any  clear  view  of  the  final  results  of  the  battle 
on  the  Dunajec  River.  Berlin,  as  usual,  has  broken  out  into 
bunting,  and  from  Vienna  come  amazing  claims  of  triumphs 
so  colossal  as  to  be  incredible  in  the  absence  of  confirmations. 
And  so  far  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  confirmation 
from  Petrograd.  On  the  contrary  the  Russian  authorities 
assert  stoutly  that  while  their  first  line  of  defense  has  been 
driven  eastward  they  have  suffered  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
a  defeat  and  that  no  distinct  strategical  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  their  enemies.  At  the  same  time  they  admit  that  the 
Germans  crossed  the  Dunajec,  established  themselves  between 
the  Dunajec  and  the  Wisloka,  and  made  good  their  advance 
for  about  thirty  miles.  As  a  result  a  Russian  division  that 
had  passed  through  the  Dukla  Pass  into  Hungary  was  re- 
called, but  it  was  so  nearly  cut  off  that  it  had  to  fight  its  way 
through.  This  is  obviously  a  quite  substantial  success,  but  it 
may  still  be  a  long  way  from  the  crushing  or  decisive  victory 
that  has  been  claimed.  We  must  recognize  that  so  far  none 
of  the  German  victories  over  Russia — and  they  have  been  real 
victories — have  done  what  they  were  expected  to  do.  It  was 
a  real  victory  in  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  but  it  did  no  more  than 
clear  East  Prussia.  There  was  another  German  victory  in 
front  of  Warsaw,  and  it  was  none  the  less  real  because  the 
rallying  Russians  presently  turned  it  into  a  defeat.  Then 
there  was  the  second  German  victory  in  East  Prussia  and 
we  were  told  that  Warsaw  was  now  certainly  doomed  from  the 
north.  But  the  Germans  were  unable  to  advance,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Warsaw  at  this  moment  is  not  even  threatened. 
Major  Moraht,  the  German  military  expert,  has  already  warned 
his  countrymen  not  to  throw  their  hats  too  high  in  the  air, 
as  Russians  are  never  so  dangerous  as  when  they  have  been 
beaten.  It  would  be  well  therefore  to  wait  for  some  news 
so  definite  that  we  can  verify  it  upon  the  map  and  to  distrust 
mere  vague  reports  of  triumphs  that  evade  geographical  defini- 
tion. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  negotiations  with  Italy 
have  been  very  critical  during  the  last  week  or  so  and  that 
there  has  been  a  temptation  to  represent  German  arms  as  irre- 
sistible by  what  may  be  called  the  "three  cheers"  variety  of 
bulletin.  The  reports  may  be  confirmed  at  any  moment,  but 
until  they  have  been  confirmed  it  would  be  well  to  be  cautious. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  what  may  have  happened  and  what 
the  Germans  say  has  happened.  Imagine  the  Russian  armies  as 
flooding  over  the  Carpathians  on  a  line  that  runs  roughly  east 
and  west.  Now  imagine  another  Russian  line  running  north 
and  south  at  right  angles  to  the  first  line  and  joining  it  on 
the  Dunajec  River.  The  object  of  the  north  and  south  line 
was  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  Carpathian  line  from  an  attack 
coming  from  the  western  districts  around  Cracow.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  have  been  two  threatened  attacks  upon  the 
rear  of  these  Carpathian  armies,  one  from  the  extreme  west 
and  the  other  from  the  extreme  east  in  Bukowina.  Of  the 
Bukowina  attack  we  have  heard  very  little,  and  presumably  it 
has  had  scant  success.  It  is  the  western  attack  that  is  now 
said  to  have  succeeded,  and  if  it  has  actually  succeeded  it 
means  that  the  line  of  communications  of  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  various  Carpathian  passes  has  been  cut  and  that  those 
forces  must  either  retreat  quickly  or  be  cut  off.  One  of 
those  forces — the  Dukla  Pass  force — has  admittedly  retreated, 
but  since  we  are  now  told  that  the  German  forces  will  re- 
form for  a  new  offensive  it  would  seem  that  the  remainder 
of  the  Russian  Carpathian  line  is  still  intact  and  that  its 
rear  is  still  defended  by  the  Dunajec  line  that  has  been 
forced  back  for  thirty  miles.  The  fate  of  the  Carpathian 
armies  thus  depends  on  the  resisting  power  of  this  line,  which 
must  be  driven  much  further  back  before  the  Germans  can 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  victory.  And  the  only  fruit 
worth  reaping  is  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  the  Car- 
pathians as  a  whole,  and  not  only  from  one  pass.  If  the 
Germans  have  found  it  necessary  to  pause  in  order  to  reform 
it  is  evident  that  the  interval  will  be  quite  as  useful  to  the 
Russians  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  reinforcements  to 
strengthen  their  damaged  defenses. 


Everything  now  depends  upon  the  reserves  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  able  to  bring  up  to  resist  a  further  German  advance 
eastward  and  to  the  north  of  the  Carpathian  range.-  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  danger 
of  thus  extending  their  lines  into  Hungary,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  absence  of  a  further  advance  into  Hungary  was  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  guard  the  Dunajec  lines.  They 
must  now  protect  themselves  against  a  double  enveloping  move, 
ment  from  the  west — already  partly  successful,  and  also  from 
the  east  in  Bukowina.  The  fighting  in  North  Poland  and  on 
the  Baltic  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  atten- 
tion   from   the   great   attack   in   the   south. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  German  attacks  upon 
Hill  No.  60  and  of  the  more  or  less  successful  repulse  of  those 
attacks.  Hill  No.  60  lies  about  three  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  Ypres  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Allied  line.  Its  impor- 
tance lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  hill  and  that  whatever  force 
occupies  it  has  a  commanding  artillery  position,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  post  of  observation.  Already  it  has  changed  hands 
several  times,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  Germans 
seem  to  have  a  small  foothold  and  the  British  to  be  in  occu- 
pation of  the  remainder.  The  hill  itself  is  said  to  be  so  rent 
and  torn  as  to  resemble  an  active  volcano.  General  Bern- 
hardi   in    his   "War   of   Today"   recommends   the   avoidance   of 


a  general  frontal  assault.  It  is  better,  he  says,  to  concentrate 
upon  separate  points  which  may  seem  to  promise  success.  In 
this  way  a  position  may  be  obtained  from  which  the  enemy's 
flank  may  be  turned  or  a  whole  position  captured.  And 
this  seems  exactly  what  the  Germans  have  tried  to  do  at 
Hill  No.   60.  

That  the  Germans  accomplished  some  measure  of  success 
in  their  recent  attack  on  Ypres  and  on  Hill  60  is  evident 
enough,  but  whether  it  was  worth  the  cost  is  another  matter. 
The  British  report  speaks  of  a  straightening  of  the  lines  ne- 
cessitated by  the  loss  of  trenches,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
claims  that  the  new  position  is  stronger  than  the  old.  The 
Germans  followed  the  same  tactics  as  were  successfully  used 
by  their  enemies  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  They  brought  up  an 
overpowering  force  of  artillery  that  thoroughly  searched  the 
ground  in  advance  of  the  infantry  attack.  None  the  less  the 
British  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  in  finding  cover, 
since  only  a  small  part  of  the  ground  was  taken  and  most 
of  this  was  subsequently  recovered.  Mr.  Herbert  Corey  in 
the  New  York  Globe  quotes  a  German  officer  as  saying : 
"You  can  not  imagine  what  that  first  English  fire  was  at 
Neuve  Chapelle.  It  burst  upon  us  like  a  sudden  storm  early 
in  the  morning.  We  had  not  known  they  had  concentrated 
their  artillery  upon  our  front.  Now  we  find — from  their  own 
papers — that  they  had  more  than  350  guns  upon  a  front  of  less 
than  2000  yards."  That  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one  gun  for 
every  six  yards,  and  guns  can  hardly  be  placed  any  closer  than 
this  and  allow  the  artillerymen  room  to  move.  How  it  was 
done  without  detection  is  a  mystery.  "You  can  not  imagine 
the  clamor  when  those  guns  began,"  said  the  German  officer 
already  quoted.  "It  was  maddening.  It  beat  at  my  temples 
as  though  with  a  hammer.  I  did  not  think  at  all  of  the  danger 
I   was  in.      I   prayed  that  this   hellish   noise  would   cease." 


It  seems  now  that  various  methods  were  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  send  the  asphyxiating  gases  into  their  enemies' 
trenches.  Not  only  were  bombs  used,  but  the  gases  were  gene- 
rated in  a  special  apparatus  and  either  liberated  for  convey- 
ance by  the  wind  or  actually  piped  into  the  opposing  trenches. 
A  Dutch  correspondent  says  that  the  Germans  expect  to  win 
the  war  in  this  way,  but  if  so  they  must  be  in  a  very  credu- 
lous state  of  mind,  seeing  that  the  French  and  British  can 
retaliate  by  precisely  the  same  methods.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  it  was  the  late  Admiral 
Mahan  who  cast  the  sole  adverse  vote  at  The  Hague  Con- 
vention against  the  prohibition  of  these  gases.  Admiral  Ma- 
han said  that  inasmuch  as  the  gases  had  not  actually  been 
used  no  one  could  say  whether  they  would  be  humane  or 
cruel,  and  that  they  might  easily  prove  to  be  painless  and 
therefore  legitimate.  And  this  certainly  was  a  common- 
sense  opinion.  Moreover,  The  Hague  rules  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  the  least  difference  to  any  one,  so  perhaps  it  does 
not   matter  much  whether  gases  were  prohibited  or  not. 


There  is  no  definite  news  from  the  Dardanelles,  at  least  not 
the  sort  of  news  that  sends  us  to  the  maps.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  heavy  and  continuous  fighting  on 
both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides  and  that  the  losses  have 
been  very  heavy.  The  reports  of  the  Allies  speak  of  a  steady 
if  slow  advance,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  land  forces 
and  the  ships  are  moving  forward  in  cooperation.  The  Turk- 
ish bulletins  are  of  course  mere  childish  fiction,  not  worth 
printing  or  reading.  The  German  bulletins  speak  of  the 
courage  of  the  Turks,  which  no  one  has  ever  doubted,  but 
they  make  no  such  absurd  claims  as  are  telegraphed  daily 
from  Constantinople.  

The  fact  that  French  shells  have  been  striking  the  outer 
fortifications  of  Metz  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  famous  fortress  is  being  besieged.  German 
shells  have  been  falling  in  Dunkirk,  but  Dunkirk  is  in  no 
present  danger  of  real  attack.  The  immediate  task  of  the 
French  in  this  part  of  the  field  is  not  an  attack  upon  Metz, 
but  the  driving  of  the  Germans  out  of  the  wedge  of  St. 
Mihiel.  The  forward  angle  of  this  wedge  has  been  growing 
steadily  smaller  as  the  sides  have  been  compressed  by  the 
incessant  French  attacks,  but  the  whole  of  this  little  strip  of 
occupied  territory  is  almost  a  solid  mass  of  concrete  fortifica- 
tions and  it  has  to  be  won,  practically  and  literally,  yard  by 
yard.  As  soon  as  we  hear  that  the  lines  have  been  straight- 
ened at  St.  Mihiel  we  may  begin  to  look  with  curiosity  toward 
Metz.  And  perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  looked 
for  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  whole  war  to  be  made  here 
and  in  the  effort  to  cut  the  main  line  of  the  German  com- 
munications  through    Luxemburg. 


The  message  that  the  German  fleet  was  cruising  in  the 
North  Sea  and  that  it  was  willing  to  give  battle  has  so  far 
been  unavailing.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  message 
meant  exactly  what  it  said,  as  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
British  already  knew  where  the  German  ships  were  to  be 
found  and   preferred   to    follow   out   their   own   plans. 

The   actual    position   of   the   main   body   of   the    British   fleet 
has   been    kept   secret,    but   a   glance    at   the   map    and    a    little 
weighing  of  the  probabilities  will  go  far  to  solve  the  mystery. 
If  England  has  to  blockade  the   North  Sea,  which  is  probably 
more   important   to   her   than    to   fight   a  battle,   there   are   two 
points  where  vigilance  must  be  exercised  and  these  points  are 
the  waters  between  Shetland  and  Norway  and  between  Dover 
and   Calais.      Now    a    few   scout   boats    are   amply    enough    for 
such    a   purpose,    and   probably    there   are    also    a    considerable 
number  of  these  smaller  craft  guarding  the  east  coast, 
if  the   British   navy   is   determined   to   prevent   the    - 
the  Atlantic  of  the  German   ships  it  is  presumably 
some    place    whence   with    equal    ease   it    can   reach 
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points  of  exit  already  mentioned,  that  is  to  say  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shetland  and  of  the  English  Channel.  Such  a  point  is  to 
be  found  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  since  this  location 
would  be  about  half  way  between  Shetland  to  the  north  and 
the  SciUv  Isles  to  the  south.  If  the  German  ships  were  to 
make  for  the  northerly  door  at  Shetland  they  would  have  to 
steam  about  500  miles  from  Helgoland,  and  the  British  ships 
would  have  to  steam  about  the  same  distance  to  meet  them 
there.  If  the  German  ships  should  choose  the  southern  route 
they  would  have  to  steam  about  650  miles  from  Helgoland 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Scilly  Isles  and  the  British  ships 
would  have  to  steam  about  550  miles  to  meet  them  there. 
Whichever  way  the  Germans  might  go  in  search  of  the  open 
sea  they  could  be  met  at  its  gateways.  Now  if  the  British 
ships  should  go  into  the  North  Sea  in  search  of  their  enemy 
they  would  have  to  take  either  the  northerly  or  the  southerly 
route.  And  the  German  ships  could  then  with  equal  facility 
depart  by  the  other  route.  If  the  British  fleet  were  to  di- 
vide and  send  half  its  strength  by  each  route  the  Germans 
could  then  meet  either  half  with  their  full  strength.  Now 
this  is  merely  speculative  and  it  may  be  all  wrong,  but  it 
seems  to  fit  the  case.  It  explains  fully  why  the  British  navy 
should  remain  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  the  German  ships 
in  the  North  Sea.  It  is  not  readily  to  be  believed  that  the 
German  admiral  is  actually  ready  to  accept  battle  with  the 
odds  of  two  to  one  against  him.  No  human  courage  could 
compensate  for  such  a  disparity. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


When  the  war  began  the  British  had  forty-one  battleships 
and  Germany  had  twenty-four.  It  is  probable  that  Great 
Britain  now  has  fifty-one  and  Germany  twenty-five.  For  the 
most  part  the  British  ships  are  armed  with  fifteen-inch  guns 
and  the  German  ships  with  twelve-inch  guns,  although  Ger- 
many may  have  gone  some  way  toward  changing  her  arma- 
ment during  the  last  ten  months.  It  may  be  worth  noting 
that  Admiral  von  Pohl  is  now  in  command  of  the  German 
navy  in  place  of  Admiral  von  Ingenohl,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  too   cautious.        

Italy  not  having  joined  the  war  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
there  is  no  need  to  speculate  on  what  she  would  do  if  she 
had  joined.  But  there  is  one  consideration  that  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  negotiations  that  are  now 
going  on  with  Austria  and  Germany.  No  arrangements  for 
territorial  transfer  that  might  now  be  made  between  Italy 
and  Austria  would  be  respected  by  the  Allies  in  the  event  of 
the  Allies  winning.  Nor  would  Germany  respect  any  such 
arrangement  in  the  event  of  a  Teuton  victory,  seeing  that  she 
would  consider  such  transfer  to  have  been  made  under  com- 
pulsion and  literally  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Italy  can 
not  expect  to  retain  anything  that  she  has  not  taken  by  force, 
and  only  then  in  the  event  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause  that 
she   espouses.  

The  present  war  strength  of  the  Italian  army  is  about  one 
million  men,  and  it  would  probably  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  of  six  army  corps  and  one  division  of  cavalry.  If  Italy 
should  be  content  to  seize  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  she 
would  probably  advance  directly  upon  the  Trentino  and  en- 
velop it.  But  probably  her  operations  would  be  much  larger 
than  this.  She  might  be  expected  to  blockade  the  Trentino 
and  pour  her  forces  on  to  the  Hungarian  plains.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  only  the  little  allied  state  of  Monte- 
negro between  the  Adriatic  and  Servia,  and  there  would  al- 
most certainly  be  a  close  cooperation  between  the  Italian  and 
Servian  armies,  and  perhaps  those  of  other  states  as  well. 
At  the  same  time  Italy  would  have  to  look  most  heedfully  to 
the  menace  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  The  whole  salient  of 
Trent  and  the  southern  Tyrol  is  Austrian,  and  it  constitutes 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  The  Trentino  is  a  difficult 
country  for  an  invading  army,  very  hilly  and  with  numerous 
canons  necessitating  an  advance  in  long  ribbon-like  columns 
vulnerable  to  attack.  But  in  the  event  of  war  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  Italian  forces  will  seek  a  close  cooperation  with 
Servia,  and  if  Roumania  should  come — and  she  will  certainly 
follow  Italy — we  should  see  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  Italy, 
Montenegro,   Servia,  Roumania,   and  Russia. 

San-  Fkancisco,  May  32,  1915.  Sidney  Coryn. 


The  Law  of  Nations. 

Oakland,  May  11,   1915. 
Editor  Argonaut  :      So  many  questions  are  being  asked  and 
so   many   erroneous   opinions   are   uttered   about   the   Lusitania 
tragedy   that   a  plain   statement   of  the    applicable   law    of   na- 
tions and  the  laws  of  civilized  war  may  be  timely. 

According  to  those  laws,  slowly  built  as  an  expression  of 
the  world's   civilization,   these  things   may  be  done  : 

A  belligerent  may  seize  an  enemy  merchant  ship  on  the 
high  seas,  regardless  of  whether  her  cargo  is  contraband  or 
not.  The  belligerent  may  destroy  such  ship,  whether  she  is 
in  ballast,  or  her  cargo  is  of  Bibles  or  munitions  of  war. 
But  if  the  non-combatant  crew  and  passengers  are  destroyed 
the.  act  is  piracy,  murder  on  the  high  seas.  Therefore  the 
presence  of  contraband  does  not  change  the  status  of  the  act 
of  destroying  non-combatants.  It  remains  piracy.  Nor  is  the 
nature  of  the  act  changed  if  the  enemy  merchant  ship  had 
guns  on  her  deck.  The  United  States  and  all  nations  have 
long  recognized  the  right  of  a  merchant  ship  to  carry  guns 
for  self-defense  and  protection,  but  not  for  aggression,  since 
aggressive  use  changes  the  status  of  the  vessel  to  that  of  a 
warship  and  she  must  assume  all  the  risk  of  the  latter  status. 
Under  this  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  made  by  and  for 
the  civilized  world,  the  destruction  of  the  William  P.  Frye 
and  of  the  Gnltiight  were  acts  of  piracy,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, because  the  ships  were  neutral,  they  were  under  the 
American  flag.  The  Frye's  crew  were  taken  on  board  the 
warship  that  destroyed  her.  They  were  Americans.  Under 
the  law  of  nations  they  should  have  been  landed  at  the  nearest 
neutral  port.  But  they  were  kept  on  board  for  weeks,  ex- 
posed to  war  risk,  if  an  enemy  warship  had  been  met  and  a 
sea  battle   ensued. 

The  GulUight,  an  American  ship  under  our  flag,  was  con- 
signed to  a  neutral  port  in  Holland.  She  was  torpedoed  by 
a  submarine,  and  her  captain  and  two  other  officers,  Ameri- 
can citizens,  were  destroyed. 

In  the  high  days  of  Captain  Kidd,  Lafitte,  and  Morgan,  if 
those  pirates  captured  a  merchant  ship  she  was  looted  and  all 
on  board  had  to  "walk  the  plank"  into  the  sea.  If  some  had 
conscientious  scruples  against  drowning,  their  throats  were 
cut  as  a  compromise.  Since  those  days  the  world  has  ad- 
vanced, and  the  nations  have  joined  in  making  a  law  of  the 
sea.  But  now  when  a  thousand  non-combatants,  amongst 
them  fifty  babies,  are  sent  to  the  bottom  the  old  days  seem 
back   again   on   a  larger   scale. 

If  the  laws  of  civilized  war  are  observed  by  belligerents, 
passengers  on  the  merchant  ship  of  a  belligerent,  sailing  from 
a  neutral  port,  take  no  risk  at  all,  and  are  as  safe  in  life 
and  luggage  as  at  home.  With  those  laws  defied,  however, 
the  world  becomes  a  hell  of  barbaric  revenge,  and  the  red 
Apache,  swinging  his  string  of  scalps,  is  in  full  fellowship 
with  the  situation.  John  P.  Irish. 


that  what  did  happen  in  one  part  of  China  where  Japan  ob- 
tained control  will  most  likely  happen  in  other  parts  of 
China  if  Japan  is  allowed  a  free  hand  to  impose  her  terms 
on   helpless   China. 

Japan  is  playing  a  bold  and  very  astute  game  in  China  just 
now,  and  apparently  just  as  safe  a  one  as  her  open-door1 
policy  in  Manchuria.  The  European  powers  are  at  death 
grips  with  each  other,  and  the  United  States  seems  to  look  on 
with  indifference,  basing  her  faith  sublimely  on  her  trusty 
slogan   of   the    "open    door." 

It  is  useless  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  fact  that  the  bold  New  England  mariners  of  colonial 
days  and  later  were  among  the  very  first  to  trade  with  China, 
and  that  we  built  up  a  valuable  commerce  with  Canton  and 
Amoy  long  before  Japan  ever  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
foreign  trade. 

The  question  up  to  this  country  now  is,  Are  we  going  to 
stand  idly  by  while  Japan  is  doing  her  level  best  to  put  into 
practice  in  the  rest  of  China  the  open-door  policy  which  she 
so  successfully  introduced  in  Manchuria?  J.  B.  Havre. 

1023   Kohl  Building,   San  Francisco. 


The  Dutch  differ  from  the  Chinese  in  announcing  to 
the  world  the  birth  of  children  only  in  the  article  dis- 
played. The  Chinamen  hang  a  piece  of  ginger  over 
the  main  entrance  to  the  house,  while  the  Hollanders 
indicate  the  event  by  a  piece  of  lace,  combining  with  the 
lace  a  pink  background  for  a  boy  and  tinsel  for  a  girl. 
The  orphans  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Holland  are  quite 
conspicuous,  and  especially  so  when  seen  on  the  streets 
of  Amsterdam,  dressed  in  what  might  be  termed  half- 
and-half  clothing.  The  east  half  of  a  boy's  coat,  in- 
cluding the  sleeve,  is  red,  while  the  west  half  is  black. 
The  dresses  of  girls  are  divided  in  a  similar  manner, 
bul  are  lopped  off  by  becoming  white  caps,  which  make 
the  young  misses  look  very  neat  and  attractive.  This 
singular  style  of  dress  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  to 
enable  the  railroad  officials,  as  well  as  the  authorities, 
1"  keep  track  of  them  (says  the  National  Geographical 
Magazine).  As  the  orphan  asylums  of  Holland  have 
the  control  of  children  committed  to  them  until  they 
are  of  age,  the  more  mature  of  the  unfortunates  (wear- 
ing these  odd  garments  in  public)  present  a  very  strik- 
ing  appearance. 

Cannibalistic  tendencies  developed  in  captivity  by 
thai  valuable  fur-bearer,  the  black  fox,  have  proved  a 
serous  drawback  to  the  fox-raising  industry  of  Prince 
K  ..wards  Island,  where  300  farmers  are  engaged  in 
i  business.  Pups  are  frequently  eaten  by  their  par- 
iU:>,  and  there  are  also  instances  of  females  being 
killed  and  partially  eaten  by  their  mates. 


"Open  Door"  in  the  Orient. 
Letter  from  One  Who  Has  Found  It  Nominally  Open,  But  in  Effect  Shut . 
El  Paso,  Texas,  May  10,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  El  Paso  Morning  Times  had  the 
following  editorial  this  morning :  "While  declining  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  American  attitude  toward  the  Japanese- 
Chinese  negotiations,  Secretary  Bryan  says  the  United  States 
government  still  stands  firmly  in  its  purpose  to  support  the 
policy  of  the  open  door  and  freedom  o£  commerce  in  the 
Far  East.  Great  Britain's  policy  is  said  to  be  the  same,  and 
it  can  be  pretty  safely  asserted  that  our  little  yellow  friends 
are  not  going  to  make  an  attempt  to  slam  the  door  in  the 
face  of  the  two  greatest  powers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Japan  is  too  wise  for  that."  This  sublime  faith  in  the  slogan 
of  the  "open  door"  is  typical  of  the  American  press  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  newspapers  of  the  leading  cities  I  have  just 
visited. 

A  portion  of  the  press  is  frankly  indifferent,  and  some 
papers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  American  interests  in  China 
are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  this  country  to  take 
steps  which  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  our  good  friends  the 
Japanese. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  San  Francisco  daily  stated  in  its  edi- 
torial columns  that  even  if  Japan  conquered  China  and  estab- 
lished the  Japanese  tariff  in  that  country  the  United  States 
would  not  suffer  thereby,  because  we  would  still  be  able  to 
buy  and  sell  freely  in  the  Chinese  market,  for,  observed  the 
editor  sagely,  are  we  not  doing  the  selfsame  thing  in  the 
Japanese  market? 

Slogans  like  the  "open  door"  are  all  right  if  they  are  lived 
up  to,  but  if  the  public  memory  were  not  so  short  it  would 
know  that  slogans  like  "fifty-four  fifty  or  fight,"  "the  open 
door,"  etc.,  are  worthless  unless  they  are  backed  up  by  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  wind  or  sublime  faith.  Further- 
more, the  American  people  should  realize  what  happened  to 
the  "open  door"  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  in  recent  years. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  United 
States  had  a  larger  share  of  the  Manchurian  trade  than  any 
other  foreign  nation.  In  fact  our  trade  in  Manchuria  at  that 
time  was  probably  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  foreign 
nations  combined.  Today  our  trade  in  Manchuria  is  prac- 
tically dead,  although  the  "open  door"  policy,  technically 
speaking,  has  not  been  infringed  by  the  Japanese  in  control 
there  now. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  asked  the  bright  young 
American  who  was  our  consul  at  Dalny  at  that  time  what 
had  become  of  the  flourishing  American  trade  I  had  noticed 
during  an  extensive  tour  I  made  throughout  Manchuria  in 
1902.  He  replied  that  while  the  door  was  still  wide  open  for 
American  trade,  figuratively  speaking,  Japanese  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets  were  guarding  the  door,  and  closely  scruti- 
nized what  was  going  through.  The  methods  employed  by 
the  Japanese  to  stifle  the  American  trade  in  Manchuria  were 
very  simple,  very  safe,  and  absolutely  effective.  American 
merchandise  moved  either  via  Kobe  or  Nagasaki  to  Dalny, 
or  via  Shanghai  to  Dalny.  Japanese  steamers  carried  the 
bulk  of  their  merchandise  to  Dalny,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
Japanese  goods  moved  to  Dalny  while  American  goods  re- 
mained behind.  Other  steamers  than  Japanese  could  of  course 
bring  merchandise  to  Dalny,  consigned  to  interior  points  like 
Liaoyang-Mukden,  Kirin,  etc.,  but  all  merchandise  had  to 
move  inland  from  Dalny  over  a  Japanese-controlled  railway. 
Japan  saw  to  it  that  Japanese  goods  moved  forward  promptly, 
whereas  merchandise  from  the  United  States  was  left  lying 
on  the  wharfs  in  Dalny  for  weeks  and  months.  The  Chinese 
buyer  in  the  interior  who  had  a  well  built  up  trade  on  Ameri- 
can goods  soon  learned  that  American  cottons,  for  instance, 
arrived  out  of  season  and  frequently  damaged  by  rain,  where- 
as similar  goods  ordered  in  Japan  came  to  hand  promptly  and 
in  good  condition.  With  such  effective  methods  in  use  it  did 
not  take  long  to  eliminate  American  goods  from  the  Man- 
churian market."  Inquiries  from  the  American  consulate  about 
delays  in  forwarding  American  merchandise  were  met  with 
profuse  and  apparently  sincere  regrets  about  the  overcrowded 
traffic   on  the   railroad. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  facts  were  em- 
bodied in  an  official  report  to  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington,    Therefore   the   authorities  in   Washington  must  know 


A  man's  wealth  may  be  measured  by  the  stocks  and 
bonds  he  owns  in  New  York,  by  the  cattle  he  has  in 
Argentina,  by  the  chain  of  gold  eagles  his  wife  wears 
in  Tehuantepec,  and  so  on;  but  in  some  parts  of  Hol- 
land the  number  of  windmills  a  man  owns  gives  the 
clue  to  his  financial  rating.  They  fight  the  water,  shel- 
ter the  family,  afford  an  occupation,  and  provide  an 
income  for  their  owners.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
does  the  stork  stand  in  higher  regard  than  among  the 
people  of  western  Holland.  Nothing  is  regarded  as 
more  indicative  of  good  fortune  to  come  than  for  a  pair 
of  storks  to  build  their  nest  in  the  chimney  of  a  humble 
cottage.  However  humble  that  cottage  may  be,  the 
occupants  feel  that  the  stork's  nest  promises  many 
blessings  in  the  future.  The  farmers  erect  long  poles 
with  a  box  at  the  top  in  their  fields,  feeling  that  if  the 
birds  build  their  nests  there  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  their  crops  are  assured.  At  Alkman,  the 
principal  cheese  market  of  Holland,  may  be  seen  the 
quaint  old  weigh-house,  erected  in  1582.  Connected 
with  the  town  clock  in  the  tower  of  this  building  hangs 
one  of  those  tinkling  chimes  which  plays  a  melody  even 
stranger  than  those  heard  in  Amsterdam.  It  is  in  this 
building  that  all  of  the  cheeses  are  brought  from  the 
square  in  front,  to  be  officially  weighed,  before  they  are 
delivered  ■  to  the  purchaser  and  stowed  away  in  the 
packets  or  barges  waiting  near  by  in  the  canal.  North- 
east of  Marken  is  the  great  peat  district,  the  provinces 
of  Drenthe  and  Groningen.  Here  thousands  of  men 
are  engaged  cutting,  drying,  and  shipping  this  valuable 
turf,  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  coal, 
is  the  fuel  in  general  use  throughout  The  Netherlands. 
The  vast  stretches  of  desolate  peat  moors  in  Drenthe 
are  inhabited  by  a  type  of  people  said  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  other  Hollanders.  They  live  in  turf  huts, 
widely  separated  from  each  other  and  having  little  in- 
tercourse with  the  outside  world. 

James  Logie,  who  is  supposed  to  know  more  about 
jute  than  any  one  else  in  America,  tells  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way  how  jute  came  to  be  known  to  Europe 
and  the  West :  "In  1840,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
three  Dundee  flax  spinners  were  walking  to  their  beau- 
tiful residences  in  Broughty  Ferry,  about  four  miles 
east  of  Dundee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  and  as  usual 
strolled  along  the  docks.  At  that  time  there  were  sev- 
eral Clipper  Line  sailing  vessels  trading  with  Dundee 
in  Indian  products,  principally  grain,  linseed,  etc.,  and 
on  this  particular  Saturday  one  of  these  vessels  was 
discharging  her  miscellaneous  cargo,  and  these  canny 
Scots  observed  a  fibre  in  some  quantity  on  the  dock, 
and  made  inquiry  as  to  what  it  was.  Thev  were  told 
it  was  some  Indian  product  that  had  been  obtained  in 
Bengal,  and  was  suitable  for  the  dunnage  of  ships. 
They  examined  the  fibre  a  little  more  carefully  and  all 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  spin  the  fibre  on  their 
flax  machinery.  The  result  was  that  Monday  morning 
they  made  a  bee-line  for  the  agents  of  the  ship  and 
asked  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  this  waste  ma- 
terial. They  got  the  reply,  'We  propose  dumping  it  into 
the  river,'  and  when  they  expressed  a  wish  to  experi- 
ment with  it  they  were  told  they  could  cart  it  away 
from  the  dock  and  were  welcome  to  it  if  they  paid  the 
cartage.  Thus  the  jute  industry  started — for  the  fibre 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  less  than  what  we  know  com- 
mercially today  as  'jute.'  " 

— »i  

Volcanoes  may  in  time  become  harnessed  to  some 
extent,  whereby  they  may  take  their  place  as  pro- 
ducing factors,  and  already  Italy  is  investigating  along 
this  line  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  electric  power 
from  volcanic  steam.  Not  far  from  the  little  city  of 
Volterra  is  a  region  of  volcanic  hot  springs  that  for  a 
century  have  been  a  source  of  boric  acid,  and  that  in 
addition  supply  heat  for  drying  the  crystals  and  for  the 
power  needed  in  preparing  the  material  for  market. 
Borings  of  thirty  feet  or  forty  feet  are  said  to  yield 
an  unfailing  supply  of  steam  at  pressures  up  to  more 
than  700  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  steam  has  been 
wastefully  used  in  small  engines  of  an  old,  non-con- 
densing type,  but  in  recent  experiments  the  heat  of  the 
springs — on  account  of  the  impurities  contained — is 
made  to  generate  steam  from  fresh  water,  and  this  is 
employed  in  low-pressure  turbines  for  driving  electrii 
generators. 


kibe 

R'dl 

nil 


: 


■ 


Experts  announce  that  around  the  vital  tubes  of  the 
newest  naval  gun,  such  as  England's  largest  warship, 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  equipped  with,  are  wound  no 
less  than  192  miles  of  flattened  steel  wire. 
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A  MAD  RIDE. 


The  Lad  Who  Carried  His  Brother's  Reprieve. 


There  lived  a  young  man  in  Tregarrick  at  the  time  of 
the  French  War.  His  name  was  Dan'l  Best,  and  he 
had  an  only  brother  Hughie,  just  three  years  younger 
than  himself.  Their  father  and  mother  had  died  of  the 
smallpox,  and  left  them,  when  quite  young  children, 
upon  the  parish;  but  old  Walters,  of  the  Packhorse — he 
was  great-grandfather  of  the  Walters  that  keeps  it  now 
— took  a  liking  to  them  and  employed  them,  first  about 
his  stables  and  in  course  of  time  as  post-boys.  Very 
good  post-boys  they  were,  too,  till  Hughie  took  to 
drinking,  and  wenching,  and  cards,  and  other  devil's 
tricks.  Dan'l  was  always  a  steady  sort ;  walked  with  a 
nice  young  woman  that  was  under-housemaid  up  to  the 
old  Lord  Bellarmine's,  at  Castle  Cannick,  and  was  sav- 
ing up  to  be  married,  when  Hughie  robbed  the  mail. 

Hughie  robbed  the  mail,  out  of  doubt.  He  did  it  up 
by  Tippet's  Barrow,  just  beyond  the  cross-roads,  where 
the  scarlet  gig  used  to  meet  the  coach  and  take  the 
mails  for  Castle  Cannick  and  beyond  to  Tolquite. 
Billy  Phillips,  that  drove  the  gig,  was  found  in  the 
ditch  with  his  mouth  gagged,  and  swore  to  Hughie's 
being  the  man.  The  lord  chief  justice,  too,  summed 
up  dead  against  him,  and  the  jury  didn't  even  leave  the 
box.  And  the  moral  was :  "Hughie  Best,  you're  to  be 
taken  to  the  place  whence  you  come  from,  ancetera,  and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul!" 

You  may  fancy  what  a  blow  this  was  to  Dan'l;  for 
though  fine  and  vexed  with  Hughie's  evil  courses,  he'd 
never  guessed  the  worst,  nor  anything  like  it.  Not  a 
doubt  had  he,  nor  could  have,  that  Hughie  was  guilty ; 
but  he  went  straight  from  the  court  to  his  young  woman 
and  said :  "I've  saved  money  for  us  to  be  married  on. 
There's  little  chance  that  I  can  win  Hughie  a  reprieve ; 
and,  whether  or  no,  it  will  eat  up  all,  or  nearly  all,  my 
savings.  Only  he's  my  one  brother.  Shall  I  go?" 
And  she  said:  "Go,  my  dear,  if  I  wait  ten  years  for 
you."  So  he  borrowed  a  horse  for  a  stage  or  two,  and 
then  hired,  and  so  got  to  London,  on  a  fool's  chase,  as 
it  seemed. 

The  fellow's  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  see  King 
George.  But  King  George,  as  it  happened,  was  daft 
just  then;  and  George,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead, 
heing  called  the  Prince  Regent.  Weary  days  did 
Dan'l  air  his  heels  with  one  minister  of  the  crown  after 
another  before  he  could  get  to  see  this  same  regent, 
and  'tis  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  city,  being  new  to 
him,  weighed  heavy  on  his  spirits.  And  all  the  time 
he  had  but  one  plea,  that  his  brother  was  no  more  than 
a  boy  and  hadn't  an  ounce  of  vice  in  his  nature— which 
was  well  enough  beknown  to  all  in  Tregarrick,  but 
didn't  go  down  with  his  majesty's  advisers;  while,  as 
for  the  prince  regent,  Dan'l  couldn't  get  to  see  him  till 
the  Wednesday  evening  that  Hughie  was  to  be  hanged 
on  the  Friday,  and  then  his  royal  highness  spoke  him 
neither  soft  nor  hopeful. 

"The  case  was  clear  as  God's  daylight,"  said  he;  "the 
lord  chief  justice  tells  me  that  the  jury  didn't  even  quit 
the  box." 

"Your  royal  highness  must  excuse  me,"  said  Dan'l ; 
"but  I  never  shall  be  able  to  respect  that  judge.  My 
opinion  of  a  judge  is  he  should  be  like  a  stickler  and 
see  fair  play;  but  this  here  chap  took  sides  against 
Hughie  from  the  first.  If  I  was  you,"  he  said,  "l 
wouldn't  trust  him  with  a  petty  sessions." 

Well,  you  may  think  how  likely  this  kind  of  speech 
was  to  please  the  prince  regent.  And  I've  heard  that 
Dan'l  was  in  the  very  article  of  being  pitched  out,  neck 
and  crop,  when  he  heard  a  regular  caprouse  start  up 
in  the  antechamber  behind  him,  and  a  lord-in-waiting, 
or  whatever  he's  called,  comes  in  and  speaks  a  word 
very  low  to  the  prince. 

"Show  him  at  once,"  says  he,  dropping  poor  Danl's 
petition  upon  the  table  beside  him ;  and  in  there  walks  a 
young  officer,  with  his  boots  soiled  with  riding  and  the 
sea-salt  in  his  hair,  like  as  if  he'd  just  come  off  a  ship, 
and  hands  the  prince  a  big  letter.  The  prince  hardly 
cast  his  eye  over  what  was  written  before  he  outs  with 
a  lusty  hurrah,  as  well  he  might,  for  this  was  the  first 
news  of  the  taking  of  St.  Sebastian. 

"Here's  news."  said  he,  "to  fill  the  country  with  bon- 
fires this  night." 

"Begging  your  royal  highness's  pardon,"  answers  the 
officer,  pulling  out  his  watch,  "but  the  mail-coaches 
have  left  St.  Martin's  Lane" — that's  where  they  started 
from,  as  I've  heard  tell — "these  twenty  minutes." 

"Damn  it!"  says  Dan'l  Best  and  the  prince  regent, 
both  in  one  breath. 

"Hulloa!  Be  you  here  still?"  says  the  prince,  turn- 
ing sharp  around  at  the  sound  of  Dan'l's  voice.  "And 
what  be  you  waiting  for?" 

"For  my  brother  Hughie's  reprieve,"  says  Dan'l. 
"Well,  but  'tis  too  late  now,  anyway,"  says  the  prince. 
"I'll  bet  'tis  not,"  says  Dan'l,  "if  you'll  look  slippy 
and  make  out  the  paper." 

"You  can't  do  it.  'Tis  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  you  can't  travel  ten  miles  an  hour  all  the 
way  like  the  coach." 

"It'll  reach  Tregarrick  tomorrow  night,"  says  Dan'l, 
"an'  they  won't  hang  Hughie  till  seven  in  the  morning. 
So  I've  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and,  being  a  post-boy 
myself,  I  know  the  ropes." 

"Well,"  says  his  royal  highness,  "I'm  in  a  very  good 
temper  because  of  this  here  glorious  storming  of   St. 


Sebastian.     So  I'll  wager  your  brother's  life  you  don't 
get  there  in  time  to  stop  the  execution." 

Done  with  you,  O  King !"  says  Dan'l,  and  the  re- 
prieve was  made  out,  quick  as  lightning. 

Well,  sir,  Dan'l  knew  the  ropes,  as  he  said;  and, 
moreover,  I  reckon  there  was  a  kind  of  freemasonry 
among  post-boys;  and  the  two  together,  taken  with  his 
knowledge  o'  horseflesh,  helped  him  down  the  road  as 
never  a  man  was  helped  before  or  since.  'Twas  strik- 
ing nine  at  night  when  he  started  out  of  London  with 
the  reprieve  in  his  pocket,  and  by  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  he  spied  Salisbury  spire  lifting  out  of  the 
morning  light.  There  was  some  hitch  here — the  first 
he  met — in  getting  a  relay;  but  by  six  he  was  off  again 
and  passed  through  Exeter  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Down  came  a  heavy  rain  as  the  evening  drew  in,  and 
before  he  reached  Okehampton  the  roads  were  like  a 
bog.  Here  it  was  that  the  anguish  began,  and  of 
course  to  Dan'l,  who  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  sitting  in  the  chaise  instead  of  in  the  saddle, 
'twas  the  deuce's  own  torment  to  hold  himself  still, 
feel  the  time  slipping  away,  and  not  be  riding  and 
getting  every  ounce  out  of  the  beasts ;  though,  even  to 
his  eye,  the  rider  in  front  was  no  fool.  But  at  Laun- 
ceston  soon  after  daybreak  he  met  with  a  misfortune  in- 
deed. A  lot  of  folks  had  driven  down  overnight  to  Tre- 
garrick to  witness  the  day's  execution,  and  there  wasn't 
a  chaise  to  be  had  in  the  town  for  love  or  money. 

What  do  I  want  with  a  chaise?"  said  Dan'l,  for  of 
course  he  was  in  his  own  country  now,  and  everybody 
knew  him.  "For  the  love  of  God  give  me  a  horse 
that'll  take  me  into  Tregarrick  before  seven  and  save 
Hughie's  life !     Man,  I've  got  a  reprieve !" 

"Dear  lad,  is  that  so?"  said  the  landlord,  who  had 
come  down  and  was  standing  by  the  hotel  door  in 
nightcap  and  bedgown.  "I  thought,  maybe,  you  was 
hurrying  to  see  the  last  of  your  brother.  Well,  there's 
but  one  horse  left  in  the  stable,  and  that's  that  gray  your 
master  sold  me  two  months  back;  and  he's  a  screw,  as 
you  must  know.  But  here's  the  stable  key.  Run  and 
take  him  out  yourself,  and  God  go  with  'ee!" 

None  knew  better  than  Dan'l  that  the  gray  -was  a 
screw.  But  he  ran  down  to  the  stable,  fetched  the 
beast  out,  and  didn't  even  wait  to  shift  his  halter  for 
a  bridle,  but  caught  up  the  half  of  a  broken  mop-handle 
that  lay  by  the  stable-door,  and  with  no  better  riding- 
whip   galloped  off   bareback  towards   Tregarrick. 

Aye,  sir,  and  he  almost  won  his  race  in  spite  of  all. 
The  hands  o'  the  town  clock  were  close  upon  seven  as 
he  came  galloping  over  the  knap  of  the  hill  and  saw 
the  booths  below  him  and  sweet-stalls  and  standings — 
for  on  such  days  'twas  as  good  as  a  fair  in  Tregarrick 
— and  the  crowd  under  the  prison  wall.  And  there, 
above  them,  he  could  see  the  little  open  doorway  in 
the  wall,  and  one  or  two  black  figures  there,  and  the 
beam.  Just  as  he  saw  this,  the  clock  struck  its  first 
note,  and  Dan'l,  still  riding  like  a  madman,  let  out  a 
scream  and  waved  the  paper  over  his  head;  but  the 
distance  was  too  great.  Seven  times  the  clapper  struck, 
and  with  each  stroke  Dan'l  screamed,  still  riding  and 
keeping  his  eye  upon  that  little  doorway.  But  a  second 
or  two  after  the  last  stroke,  he  dropped  his  arm  sud- 
denly as  if  a  bullet  had  gone  through  it,  and  screamed 
no  more.  A  body  had  dropped  and  hung  dangling  from 
the  beam.  Less  than  a  minute  after  he  pulled  up  by  the 
bridge  on  the  skirt  of  the  crowd  and  looked  round  him 
with  a  silly  smile. 

"Neighbors,"  says  he,  "I've  a-got  great  news  for  ye. 
We've  a-taken  St.  Sebastian,  and  by  all  accounts  the 
Frenchies'H  be  drove  out  of  Spain  in  less'n  a  week." 

There  were  two  men  condemned  at  Tregarrick  that 
assize,  and  two  men  put  to  death  that  morning.  The 
first  to  go  was  a  sheep-stealer.  Ten  minutes  after 
Dan'l  saw  Hughie,  his  brother,  led  forth,  and  stood 
there  with  the  reprieve  in  his  hand.  His  wits  were 
gone,  and  he  chit-chattered  all  the  time  about  St.  Se- 
bastian. 

So  poor  crazy  Dan'l  stood  there  and  watched  his 
brother  Hughie  hanged. 


FILIPINO  MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS. 


Some  Quaint  Tales  of  Primitive  Raconteurs  of  the   Islands. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government,  en- 
deavors are  being  made  to  establish  a  new  industry 
among  the  Eskimo  natives  of  Alaska  through  the  ex- 
portation of  reindeer  meat.  Last  autumn,  just  before 
the  close  of  navigation  at  Nome,  Alaska,  a  steamship 
carried  a  cargo  of  reindeer  carcasses  to  Seattle,  where 
retail  prices  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound  were  readily  obtained  for  them.  The  dining-car 
departments  of  five  transcontinental  railways  have 
given  reindeer  meat  a  trial,  and  it  is  said  to  have  met 
with  favor  among  the  passengers.  It  is  likely  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  meat  will  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  during  the  approaching  summer,  as  the 
proposal  of  a  cold-storage  company  operating  between 
Seattle  and  Nome,  bearing  the  approval  of  the  Interior 
Department,  has  been  made  to  the  Eskimo  herders  in 
Northwestern  Alaska  to  market  all  the  surplus  meat 
at  prices  that  will  be  profitable  to  the  natives. 


One  day  a  week  the  beggars  of  Costa  Rica  are  privi- 
leged characters.  That  is,  on  Tuesday  they  are  al- 
lowed to  beg  from  shop  to  shop.  It  is  the  custom  for 
business  houses  to  prepare  for  the  weekly  visit  of  the 
mendicants,  and  to  hand  over  to  them  small  coins  or 
articles  of  little  value.  In  some  instances  where  mer- 
chandise is  given  away  the  beggars  peddle  it  about  the 
poorer  quarters  and  so  earn  a  few  cents  apiece. 


The  oldest,  as  the  most  fanciful  tales  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  those  of  the 
primitive  raconteurs  of  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Luzon.  The  Igorots,  the  Ifugaos,  the  Kalingas,  and  the 
others  all  have  curious  myths  and  legends  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind  on  the  earth,  some  that  in 
a  way  even  follow  the  Bible  story  of  Noah  and  the 
ark.  Whether  these  stories  really  originated  in  the 
islands  or  have  come  across  the  waters  from  China  and 
Japan  or  other  lands  in  older  days,  one  can  not  know, 
but  they  have  a  very  important  influence  upon  these 
peoples  today,  not  only  in  their  religious  beliefs,  but  in 
their  every-day  customs  and  habits. 

Stretched  by  the  evening  fire — for  the  nights  are  cold 
in  these  mountains — an  old  Ifugao,  once  a  warrior,  but 
now  a  friend  of  the  white  man,  on  one  night  to  be 
remembered,  puffed  lazily  and  contentedly  on  his  pipe 
(writes  Harry  Campbell  in  the  Philippine  Magazine). 
With  his  vari-colored  blanket  wrapped  about  him, 
while  his  face  was  fancifully  marked  by  the  flickering 
lights  of  the  camp-fire,  he  told  the  old  story  of  the  flood. 
It  ran  something  like  this:  In  the  prediluvian  period 
the  Earth  World  was  supposed  to  be  flat,  except  for 
two  great  mountains,  one  in  the  west  called  Kalauitan, 
and  the  other  in  the  east  called  Amuyao.  All  the  people 
lived  in  the  heavily  wooded  territory  along  a  great  river 
which  separated  these  two  mountains  from  one  another. 
This  was  an  age  of  plenty,  when  the  people  were  demi- 
gods and  lived  in  a  kind  of  Garden  of  Eden,  where 
hulled  rice  could  be  obtained  by  cutting  down  a  stalk 
of  bamboo  and  splitting  the  well-filled  joints,  or  refresh- 
ing drinks  had  from  the  sugar-cane  stalks,  filled  with 
bubud,  the  native  rice  drink.  The  river  was  full  of  fish 
and  game  abounded  in  the  forest. 

But  this  Golden  Age  was  not  destined  to  endure,  and 
one  year  there  came  a  great  drouth.  The  river  finally 
dried  up  and  the  people  began  to  die  of  thirst.  Then 
some  of  the  old  wise  men  advised  that  the  people  dig 
in  the  river  bed  and  rescue  the  soul  of  the  dead  river 
from  its  grave.  So  they  began  to  dig,  and  after  three 
days,  when  the  well  had  become  quite  large,  the  water 
gushed  forth  so  fast  that  some  of  the  laborers  were 
drowned  before  they  could  escape  from  the  pit. 

Then  the  people  were  all  very  happy  and  celebrated 
the  event  with  a  great  feast,  and  there  was  much  re- 
joicing. But  in  the  very  midst  of  these  festivities  the 
sky  darkened  and  rain  began  to  fall,  the  river  began  to 
rise  rapidly,  and  all  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains. But  the  rising  of  the  water  was  so  swift  that 
every  one  was  drowned  but  two,  a  brother  and  sister: 
Wigan,  who  fled  to  Mount  Amuyao,  and  Bugan,  who 
escaped  safely  to  the  peak  of  Mount  Kalauitan.  The 
water  now  covered  all  of  the  Earth  World  except  these 
two  peaks,  and  so  remained  for  an  entire  season,  during 
which  time  Wigan  and  Bugan  lived  on  fruits  and  nuts. 
It  seems  that  Bugan  had  a  fire  and  at  night  lighted  the 
summit  of  Mount  Kalauitan  so  that  Wigan  knew  that 
some  one  besides  himself  was  alive  on  the  Earth. 
Finally  the  water  receded  from  the  hills  and  valleys  and 
left  them  as  they  appear  today,  much  to  the  joy  and 
astonishment  of  the  lonely  brother  and  sister. 

When  the  Earth  was  dry  again.  Wigan  journeyed 
over  to  Mount  Kalauitan  and  there  joyously  greeted 
his  long-lost  sister,  Bugan.  They  went  down  into  the 
valley  together  and  there  Wigan  built  a  house  where 
they  both  lived.  For  several  days  Wigan  searched  for 
other  inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  found  none.  Then 
they  decided  that,  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  re- 
populated,  they  two  must  marry.  Bugan  was  at  first 
overcome  with  grief  and  sorrow  at  this  proposal,  but 
was  surprised  one  day  to  be  approached  by  an  old  man 
with  long  white  beard,  who  said :  "Do  not  grieve.  Do 
not  be  afraid.  I  am  Maknongan,  the  All-Powerful,  and 
I  praise  and  bless  you  and  your  future  family."  So 
they  were  not  afraid  and  were  married,  and  lived  hap- 
pily together  for  many,  many  years,  having  in  the 
course  of  time  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  four  oldest  sons  married  the  four 
daughters  and  from  them  have  descended  all  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth  World. 

Only  the  youngest  son,  Igon,  had  no  wife.  One  year 
the  crops  failed  and  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong. 
At  this  Wigan  ordered  that  a  rat  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Gods,  and  later  a  snake,  but  calamities  increased. 
Wigan  then  said  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  great  enough 
and  that  his  unmarried  son,  Igon,  should  be  sacrificed. 
This  was  done  and  all  the  Gods  came  to  the  feast  and 
brought  bounteous  supplies  with  them,  increasing  the 
stock  and  the  chickens  and  the  children.  But  Maknon- 
gan talked  to  the  people  and  said  they  had  done  wrong 
in  drawing  human  blood  by  sacrificing  Igon.  son  of 
Wigan.  for  they  had  thus  brought  war  and  fighting  into 
the  world,  and  that  they  could  not  longer  live  together, 
but  must  scatter  to  the  four  corners  of  the  Earth.  So 
one  son  went  to  the  north,  one  to  the  south,  one  to  the 
east,  and  one  to  the  west,  and  from  them  have  de- 
scended the  people  of  the  Earth,  who  to  this  day  have 
bloody  wars  and  fight  each  other  unto  death,  all  be- 
cause of  the  sacrifice  of  Igon.  son  of  Wigan.  long,  long 
ago. 


Russian  is  already  the  dominant  tongui 
000  people,  and  the  statisticians  declare  thai 
will  he  spoken  by  no  less  than  300,000,000. 
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RIATA  TOM. 


Where  Lives  are  "  Streaky,"  Like  the  Wood-Agate. 


"How  is  Bill  this  morning,  doctor?'' 

"Just  left  him — badly  off — typhoid  fever — needs  care- 
ful nursing  more  than  visits  from  me,''  replied  the  post- 
surgeon  as  he  drained  a  frothy  glass  of  warm  bottled 
beer  in  the  hot  adobe  clubroom,  and  then  pushed  back 
his  gray  campaign  hat  to  wipe  his  dusty  face. 

Now  this  was  June  and  the  land  Arizona,  where  sum- 
mer is  secure  but  ice  impossible,  and  trained  nurses  a 
taunting  vision  of  days,  unassociated  with  sagebrush, 
accomplished  in  pleasant  Eastern  hospitals. 

"On  a  place  like  this  a  sensible  man  would  die  first 
and  have  his  typhoid  fever  in  hell  afterward,  where  he'd 
be  more  comfortable,"  growled  the  post-surgeon,  still 
sweltering  from  a  twenty-mile  ride  across  the  dusty 
mesa  in  the  face  of  the  hot  morning  sun,  where  he  had 
gone,  after  surgeon's  call,  on  a  charity  visit  to  Bill 
Meron,  a  rancher  in  the  Sierra  Bonita  foothills. 

Once  he  had  been  a  mild-spoken  man,  this  surgeon, 
as  he  was  still  mild-hearted.  For  even  while  speaking 
he  resolved  to  telegraph  for  ice  and  to  send  a  man 
away  miles  across  the  desert  to  the  station  after  it.  His 
brusqueness  was  the  shell  a  sensitive  nature  had  ac- 
quired in  adjusting  itself  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  gar- 
rison life  in  a  superheated  climate.  He  wondered  at  it 
himself,  and  after,  when  he  had  spoken,  felt  startled  as 
one  feels  surprised  to  find  the  voice  suddenly  grown 
coarse  with  cold.  Yet  he  could  have  told  you  accu- 
rately why  the  skin  on  the  hand  thickens  in  time  of 
toil  to  keep  the  nerves  quick  within. 

"Doc,  I  don't  know  nuthin'  'bout  nursing,  but  if  I  can 
be  any  good,  I'll  lend  a  hand.  My  bronco's  outside,  an' 
I  aint  doin'  nuthin'  particular." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  cowboy,  clad  in  blue  cot- 
tonade  and  high-heeled  boots,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country;  he  stood  uneasily  on  one  foot  near  the  door 
of  the  officers'  club,  in  the  general  storeroom  where 
the  Mexicans  loiter  and  the  ranchers  buy  their  bacon 
and  tobacco.  The  surgeon  glanced  at  the  boy  and  his 
eyes  rested  on  him  a  moment  without  reply. 

"Riata  Tom's  all  right,  doctor.  He  cooked  for  Mc- 
Cann  on  the  round-up  this  spring,  and  is  handy  as  a 
woman  about  a  place,"  added  a  bystander. 

"Very  well,  Tom;  tell  the  steward  I  sent  you  to  the 
hospital  for  a  lesson  in  nursing  typhoid  fever.  This 
evening  go  over  to  Sierra  Bonita  and  take  charge  of 
Bill  Meron.     I'll  call  tomorrow,  after  muster.'' 

"Aint  there  anything  I  can  send  Bill  ?"  asked  the 
trader. 

"No;  nothing  now,  Williams.  May  want  a  little 
champagne  later."  He  was  thinking  of  ice.  In  cross- 
ing the  hot  parade  to  the  hospital  he  wondered  if  the 
Pullman-car  supply  could  possibly  last  across  the  desert. 

In  the  dispensary  he  wrote  a  telegram,  and  told  the 
steward  to  send  it  to  the  operator  and  to  tell  Morrisy  to 
put  the  ambulance  mules  in  the  buckboard  and  drive  to 
the  Needles.     Then  he  visited  the  sick  ward. 

The  next  afternoon  Dr.  Davis  rode  to  Meron's  ranch. 
The  sun  shone  hotly,  and  the  sparse  sage  tufts  plumed 
the  mesa  bowlder  mounds  in  thin,  half-clad  gray.  The 
Berenice  hair  tossed  in  the  heat-waves  and  the  moun- 
tain profiles  trembled,  fretting  on  a  horizon  of  unbroken 
blue.  There  were  no  clouds  above  and  the  glare  was 
intense,  causing  the  eye  to  recoil  and  strain  itself  in  the 
effort  to  contract  and  shut  out  all  the  light,  while  the 
quick,  throbbing  pulse  of  the  heat-laden  air  felt  like 
fever  breath  on  the  face. 

In  such  strong  light,  as  in  great  fogs,  the  outside 
world  escapes  us  and  vision  turns  inward  on  the  brain. 
The  doctor  was  now  following  that  curious  chart — mem- 
ory—where details  are  recorded,  then  remembered  or 
forgotten.  He  no  longer  saw  the  stretch  of  trail  im- 
mediately before  him;  he  saw  the  whole  trail — saw  it 
where  it  left  the  post  and  wandered  across  the  weary 
mesa ;  saw  it  span  the  arroyo  to  enter  the  broken  table- 
land and  then  wind  higher  and  higher  among  the 
ascending  foothills.  Then  he  strained  his  eyes  against 
the  shimmering  heat  and  fancied  the  foothills  were 
swaying  with  the  motion  of  billows ;  he  could  see  their 
crests  reaching  toward  the  black  scarp  of  the  Sierra, 
like  crests  of  breakers  toward  a  beach  of  firs;  while 
below  the  Sierra  was  Rancho  Bonito,  tossing  on  a  brown 
billow  of  this  barren  sea.  Four — five — swells  more  and 
the  rancho  will  be  dashed  in  the  face  of  the  Sierra! 
No,  it  is  not  the  sea,  it  is  only  the  desert.  Yet  how  like 
the  sea — so  monotonous,  so  desolate. 

Here  the  billows  ceased  tossing,  and  the  map  on  the 
brain  was  folded  away.  Now  the  doctor  saw  only  the 
rancho.  He  was  thinking  it  so  like  a  bark  on  an  un- 
sailed  ocean,  that  would  meet  no  other  vessel.  The 
doctor  was  an  imaginative  man,  with  a  poetic  nature. 
Seen  in  a  more  inhabited  country,  this  same  poor  little 
ranch  would  have  been  to  him  but  a  simple  version  of 
poverty,  pitiful,  but  all  told;  but  here,  in  the  desert, 
where  the  aid  which  does  not  come  from  self  must  come 
from  God — in  a  solitude  so  infinite  this  seemed  inade- 
quate—to him  such  self-imposed  banishment  suggested 
rath,  r  than  said,  and  left  the  mind  groping. 

His  horse  stopped  to  drink  the  cool  water  which 
creijt  out  from  under  a  blanket  of  sand,  where,  for  a 
fe  yards,  a  trap-dike  crossed  the  canon  and  forced 
agua  perdida  to  the  surface.  The  ranch  was  in 
view,  with  Tom  standing  barefooted  in  the  trail  leading 
from  it  to  the  water. 


"Glad  you've  come,  doctor.  Bill's  mighty  loco  in  his 
talk  today.  'Pears  something  seems  to  be  bothering 
him  in  his  mind.  From  his  talk  I  judged  his  life  has 
been  streaky-like — full  o'  black  and  white,  like  the 
wood-agate  in  the  Mogallons.  I  took  my  boots  and 
spurs  off,"  Tom  continued,  looking  apologetically  at  his 
bare  feet.  "Bill  mistook  the  spur-jingle  for  the  cow- 
bell on  the  range,  'cause  he  wanted  me  to  saddle  Monte ; 
said  the  storm  was  on  in  the  divide  and  the  cattle  was 
a-drifting." 

"It's  the  fever;  delirium  accompanies  it,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  they  entered  the  shack. 

Meron  was  lying  on  a  rough  couch  of  quilts  thrown 
over  a  few  blankets  and  hides,  supported  by  a  cot  of 
boards.  The  room  was  hideously  hot,  the  roof  being 
too  thin,  and  the  furnace-breath  from  the  desert  wan- 
dered through  the  half-thatched  walls  of  ocateas. 

The  surgeon  walked  to  the  door  and  looked  wearily 
across  the  brown  waste.  "Morrisy  should  be  here  to- 
night," he  muttered. 

He  was  thinking  of  ice.  Meron's  pulse  was  an  octave 
too  high.  The  fever  was  rising.  Already  he  was  toss 
ing  on  the  uncharted  tides  of  delirium — that  mysterious 
sea  where  the  landmarks  of  life  appear  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sink  and  are  forgotten.  He  no  longer  heard 
the  tinkle  of  the  cattle-bell  in  the  pines  up  the  canon 
the  storm-day  had  passed  on  the  dry  divide  where  his 
partner  had  been  caught  in  a  cloudburst  and  swept 
away.  He  was  back  in  the  pleasant  East  now,  unac- 
quainted with  the  desert,  and  the  time  was  early  sum- 
mer. He  spoke  of  a  woman  in  his  ravings  now ;  but 
of  her  I  can  not  say.  The  story  belongs  to  Tom  and 
the  surgeon,  and  they  never  told  it. 

But  this  I  do  know,  that  after  the  delirium  the  sur- 
geon went  oftener  to  Rancho  Bonito,  and  that  Tom 
drank  heavily  of  ranch  coffee  and  watched  day  and 
night  at  the  bedside  of  Meron,  sleeping  only  during  the 
surgeon's  visits. 

Days  passed  on — superheated,  changeless  days,  where 
your  chronology  collapsed  and  faculties  fainted. 

But  they  won  the  fever-battle  in  the  face  of  the 
desert.  The  doctor  said  it  was  nursing,  while  Tom 
thought  it  was  the  occult  knowledge  of  a  doctor  who 
could  wear  a  captain's  uniform. 

One  evening,  when  Meron  was  convalescent,  he  rode 
over  with  Tom  to  the  garrison.  They  met  the  surgeon 
at  the  trader's. 

"Doctor,"  said  Meron,  "Tom  tells  me  you  are  ordered 
East." 

"Yes;  I  start  for  Boston  tomorrow,  and  wish  I  could 
take  you  with  me,  Meron;  it  would  do  you  good." 

"I  never  go  East,"  said  Meron,  simply,  looking  at  the 
surgeon  with  that  far,  steady  gaze  which  sees  nothing. 

The  surgeon  caught  the  glance,  and  added :  "You 
will  have  Tom  with  you  now,  I  suppose?" 

"I  want  him  to  stay,  but  he  is  going  on  the  fall 
round-up  at  Pantano,"  and  then  Meron  continued,  awk- 
wardly, as  if  uncertain  how  to  say:  "The  beef  cattle 
were  not  sold  when  I  was  taken  ill,  but  I've  arranged 
with  Williams  for  the  Indian  contractor  to  take  them 
on  the  range.  I  want  to  square  up  with  you  and  Tom, 
since  you  are  both  going  away." 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  was  no  bill.  I'm 
glad  enough  to  have  the  practice."  The  expression  on 
Meron's  face  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  he 
added,  quickly:  "There  was  the  ice  and  a  few  little 
medicines  from  the  government.  You  may  pay  me  for 
those,  if  convenient,"  naming  a  trifling  sum,  which 
Meron  handed  him. 

"Most  of  your  bill  is  due  Tom,  anyway,"  the  surgeon 
said,  as  he  pocketed  the  money.  "His  nursing  pulled 
you  through." 

Tom  would  take  nothing,  which  was  wrong,  for  he 
needed  money  badly,  and  by  his  refusal  he  hurt 
Meron's  feelings.  I  think  Tom's  action  was  half  that 
obstinate  perversity — that  irrational  self-sacrifice  found 
frequently  among  savages  and  children.  But  it  might 
have  been  principle — his  not  accepting  money  for 
doing  for  Meron  what  he  would  certainly  have  done 
for  even  a  Greaser  peon. 

He  ended  by  borrowing  five  dollars  from  Meron, 
bought  a  bottle  of  bad  whisky  from  the  trader,  and, 
after  treating  all  round,  started  for  Pantano.  Then 
Meron  bade  the  surgeon  good-by  and  rode  home  alone. 

+  5fc  ♦  +  +  s)«  + 

"So  you  are  just  come  from  Arizona,  doctor?"  asked 
Mrs.  Drew  at  a  Beacon  Street  dinner.  "I've  so  wished 
to  visit  that  prehistoric  land,  ever  since  Mrs.  Heminway 
told  me  of  her  work  there  in  anthropology  and  showed 
me  the  results  of  her  excavations  among  the  cliff- 
dwellers.  I  really  believe  I  should  go  there  were  it  not 
for  the  dreadful  outlaws  who  make  life  so  unsafe.  I've 
often  wondered  how  the  poor  Indians  manage  to  live 
in  such  a  place.  Why,  only  today  I  read  a  most  shock- 
ing account  of  a  drunken  cowboy  named  'Riata  Tom,' 
who  tried  to  rob  and  murder  all  the  people  in  a  town 
called  Pantano,  and  was  himself  finally  shot.  Don't 
you  think  the  Indians  themselves  need  better  protection 
from  these  outlaws?" 

The  doctor  did ;  and  Mrs.  Drew  took  a  second  breath 
and  chattered  on. 

The  doctor  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  gazing  at  the 
cut-glass  and  the  flowers ;  but  his  mind  was  far  away  in 
that  weary  land  where  lives  are  "streaky"  like  the 
wood-agate  of  the  Mogallons,  with  the  black  so  black 
and  the  white  so  white;  and  he  wondered  if  it  was 
civilization  that  made  lives  gray. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Greyport  Legend — 1797. 
They   ran  through   the   streets   of   the   seaport   town, 
They  peered   from   the  decks   of  the  ships   where  they  lay, 
The  cold  sea-fog  that  came  whitening  down 
Was   never   as   cold    or   white   as   they. 
"Ho,   Starbuck   and   Stickney  and  Tenterden  ! 
Run   for  your   shallops,   gather   your   men, 
Scatter  your  boats  on  the   lower  bay." 

Good  cause   for  fear !      In  the  thick  midday 
The  hulk  that  lay  by  the  rotten  pier, 
Filled  with  children  in  happy  play, 
Parted   its  moorings   and  drifted   clear. 
Drifted  clear  beyond  reach  or  call — 
Thirteen  children  there  were  in  all — 
All  adrift  in  the  lower  bay ! 

Said  a  hard-faced  skipper,  "God  help  us  all ! 

She  will   not  float  till  the  turning  tide  !" 

Said  his  wife,  "My  darling  will  hear  my  call, 

Whether  in  sea  or  heaven  she  bide." 

And  she  lifted  a  quavering  voice  and  high, 

Wild  and  strange  as  a  sea-bird's  cry, 

Till  they  shuddered  and  wondered  at  her  side. 

The   fog  drove  down   on   each  laboring  crew, 
Veiled  each  from  each  and  the  sky  and  shore ; 
There  was  not  a  sound  but  the  breath  they  drew, 
And  the  lap  of  water  and  creak  of  oar  ; 
And  they  felt  the  breath  of  the  downs,  fresh  blown 
O'er  leagues  of  clover  and  cold  gray  stone, 
Eut  not   from  the   lips  that   had  gone   before. 

They  come  no  more.     But  they  tell  the  tale 

That,  when  fogs  are  thick  on  the  harbor  reef, 

The   mackerel-fishers   shorten   sail. 

For  the  signal  they  know  will  bring  relief — 

For  the  voices  of  children,  still   at  play 

In   phantom   hulk  that  drifts  alway 

Through  channels  whose  waters  never  fail. 

It  is  but  a  foolish  shipman's  tale, 

A  theme  for  a  poet's  idle  page. 

But  still  when  the  mists  of  doubt  prevail, 

And  we  lie  becalmed  by  the  shores  of  Age, 

We  hear  from  the  misty,   troubled  shore 

The  voice  of  the  children  gone  before, 

Drawing  the  soul   to  its  anchorage.  — Bret  Harte. 


The  Mariner's  Dream. 

In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay ; 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind ; 
But  watch-worn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 

And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind. 

He  dreamed  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers, 
And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life's  merry  morn  ; 

While  Memory  stood  sideways,  half  covered  with  flowers, 
And  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  its  thorn. 

Then  Fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide, 
And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstasy  rise ; 

Now  far,   far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide, 
And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eyes. 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flowers  o'er  the  thatch, 

And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall ; 

All  trembling  with   transport  he  raises  the  latch, 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks   of  delight : 

His  cheek  is  impearled  with  a  mother's  warm   tear  ; 

And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  unite 

With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear. 

The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in   his  breast ; 

Joy  quickens  his  pulses,  his  hardships  seem  o'er ; 
And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steals  through  his  rest, — 

"O  God !  thou  hast  blessed  me, — I  ask  for  no  more." 

Ah!  whence  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye? 

Ah!  what  is  that  sound  which  now  larums  his  ear? 
'Tis  the  lightning's  red  glare,  painting  hell  on  the  sky ! 

'Tis  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  groan  of  the  sphere ! 

He  springs  from  his  hammock,  he  flies  to  the  deck ; 

Amazement  confronts  him   with  images  dire  ; 
Wild  winds   and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel   a  wreck ; 

The  masts  fly  in  splinters ;  the  shrouds  are  on  fire. 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendously   swell ; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch   calls  on  mercy  to  save ; 
Unseen  hands   of   spirits   are    ringing   his   knell, 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wing  o'er  the  wave ! 

O  sailor-boy,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight  ! 

In   darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work  of  bliss. 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  Fancy  touched  bright, — 

Thy  parents'  fond  pressure,  and  love's  honeyed  kiss  ? 

O  sailor-boy  !   sailor-boy !   never  again 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kindred  thy  wishes  repay ; 

Unblessed   and  unhonored,   down  deep  in  the  main. 
Full  many  a  fathom,  thy  frame  shall  decay. 

No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee. 
Or  redeem  form  or  fame  from  the  merciless  surge ; 

But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  winding-sheet  be, 
And  winds,  in  the  midnight  of  winter,  thy  dirge  ! 

On  a  bed  of  green  sea-flowers  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid, — 
Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow  ; 

Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made, 
And   every   part   suit   to   thy   mansion   below. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages  shall  circle  away, 
And   still   the  vast  waters  above   thee   shall   roll ; 

Earth  loses  thy  pattern  forever  and  aye, — 
O   sailor-boy !   sailor-boy  !  peace  to  thy  soul ! 

— William  Dimond. 


Despite  the  great  dikes  of  Holland,  holding  at  bay 
the  eager  waters  of  the  sea,  there  are  records  of  ter- 
rible inundations  which  have  claimed  great  numbers  of 
the  population.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  waters  overcame  the  dikes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems,  causing  a  loss  of  80,000  lives.  Again,  in  1421, 
the  overflow  of  the  Meuse  buried  seventy-two  villages 
and  drowned  100,000  people;  and  in  1570  another 
100,000  lives  were  swallowed  up  by  the  North  Sea, 
when  it  broke  through. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES. 


Stanley  Coxon   Relates  Some   of  the   Chief    Incidents   of  an 
Adventurous  Life. 


To  the  average  modern  human  of  sedentary  habits 
the  convalescent  period  following  an  illness,  when  all 
the  trouble  is  over  and  pain  a  thing  of  the  past,  is  not 
a  wholly  unpleasant  experience.  To  most  of  us  today 
life  in  its  normal  aspects  is  such  a  swift  and  hurried 
affair  that  an  enforced  pause  in  the  chase  is  often  ac- 
cepted with  a  grateful  sense  of  relief.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  Stanley  Coxon.  His  book  bears 
convincing  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  had 
to  keep  still  before,  that  he  did  not  know  how,  and  that 
he  did  not  like  his  first  taste  of  such  unadventurous 
existence  at  all.  Our  sympathy  is  drawn  to  both  par- 
ticipants in  the  suggested  scene  following: 

Some  ten  days  after  the  operation,  when  the  tubes  had  been 
removed  and  I  was  beginning  to  convalesce,  my  better  half 
became  troubled  in  her  mind  as  to  what  she  was  going  to  do 
with  me  during  the  long  period  I  had  in  front  of  me  before 
I  would  be  allowed  to  get  up.  She  said,  "You  won't  'jig- 
saw,' you  can't  sew  or  knit,  so  the  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is 
that  as  you've  had  such  an  'awful  past,'  you  should  take  a 
pencil  and  paper  in  your  hand,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  read- 
ing, jot  down,  if  only  for  my  information,  some  of  your  remi- 
niscences. As  far  as  I  at  present  understand  this  'awful 
past'  you  have  been  everything  but  a  cab-driver,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  something  definite  about  it." 

So  that  is  how  "And  That  Reminds  Me"  came  to  be 
written,  and  probably  the  spontaneity  and  naivete 
which  characterize  the  narrative  could  have  been  re- 
vealed only  in  this  way.  Writing  for  near  and  friendly 
eyes  without  any  thought  of  a  "reading  public"  or  any 
idea  that  this  pastime  of  an  obnoxious  holiday  would 
grow  into  a  printed  book,  the  author  has  given  a  frank 
and  fresh  account  of  his  recollections  of  his  own  life, 
a  life  of  varied  interests  and  of  many  adventures.  It 
is  not  a  "literary"  book ;  Mr.  Coxon  has  probably  never 
written  anything  else  and  would  not  fare  as  well  with  a 
less  personal  subject;  but  his  present  volume  has  the 
charm  of  self-revelation  which  is  so  often  found  in  the 
letters  to  their  intimates  of  interesting  but  un-literary 
people.  In  spite  of  its  having  been  written  mainly  for 
one  woman,  this  is  particularly  "a  man's  book,"  for  it  is 
full  of  man-talk  of  sport  and  hunting,  camping,  and 
sailing,  and  the  administration  of  government  in  those 
far  eastern  lands  to  which  British  men  do  not  usually 
take  their  womenfolk. 

Coming  from  military  stock,  with  seven  brothers, 
"six  of  whom  served  her  late  majesty  in  various  ca- 
pacities," Mr.  Coxon  began  in  the  navy,  for  which  he 
says  he  was  "originally  intended."  His  chapters  on  the 
sea  days  of  the  eighteen-seventies  and  his  initial  ex- 
periences as  a  midshipman  are  particularly  interesting. 
It  is  not  probable  that  we  will  care  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  method  which  he  describes  for  the  curing  of  sea- 
sickness : 

On  the  second  night  out  it  was  blowing  like  a  full  Novem- 
ber gale.  A  huge  sea  was  running,  and  it  was  raining, 
snowing,  and  freezing.  Under  these  appalling  conditions, 
somewhere  about  two  bells  in  the  middle  watch,  when  I  ought 
to  have  been  on  deck,  I  was  discovered  in  a  complete  suit  of 
smelly  oilskins  lying  crumpled  up  on  the  deck  alongside  my 
sea-chest,  sobbing  my  heart  out.  Suddenly  the  door  was 
torn   open   and  a  voice  as  if  from   a  megaphone  demanded  to 

know  who  the  ,  what  the  ,  how  the  ,  why 

the  blankety-blank-blank  wasn't  I  keeping  my  blankety  watch 
on   the   blankety-blank-blank  deck  ! 

Then,  seized  by  my  sea-boot,  I  was  hauled  out  on  deck,  and 
the  next  moment,  before  I  could  realize  where  I  was,  a  huge 
sea  had  struck  me  and  sent  me  flying  across  the  deck,  where 
I  lay  jammed  and  ail  but  drowned  underneath  the  spare 
spars  in  the  lee  scuppers  !  Bruised,  and  damaged,  and  bleed- 
ing, I  was  again  hauled  out  and  made  to  keep  my  watch  on 
the  poop,  and  each  time  I  was  sick  forced  to  get  a  blankety 
bucket  and  a  blankety  broom  and  clean  the  blankety  mess  up  ! 
But  Arthur  Paget,  the  second  officer,  though  more  or  less  of  a 
bully,  was  not  quite  the  inhuman  bully  I  then  thought  him. 
After  an  hour  of  abject  misery,  when  I  didn't  care  a  damn 
whether  I  lived  or  died,  he  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and 
carrying  me  to  his  cabin,  gave  me  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  and 
tucked  me  up  in  his  own  bed.  The  cure  was  complete.  I 
have  never  been  seasick  from  that  day  to  this,  and  any  one 
who  doubts  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  may  try  it.  No 
rights  reserved. 

When  we  read  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  mid- 
shipman on  an  Australian  liner  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  mother  of  our  author  should  protest  strongly 
at  her  son's  going  to  sea  at  all : 

We  middies  were  accommodated  in  a  deck-house  in  the 
waist.  The  sheep  and  the  pigs  were  in  pens  on  either  side 
of  us,  and  on  top  were  the  poultry,  consisting  of  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  and  fowls.  In  fact  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  sort 
of  farmyard,  and  as  the  waist  of  a  ship  is  just  where  all  the 
green  'uns  come  aboard,  the  noise  and  the  stench  and  the  filth 
and  the  water  were  our  companions  in  about  equal  parts.  The 
crew  was  herded  together  under  the  forecastle  head  in  a  sort 
of  Dark  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where  you  could  neither  see  to 
read  nor  write,  and  where,  to  prevent  your  breaking  your 
neck  by  falling  over  the  cables,  two  foul-smelling  slush  lamps 
were  kept  always  burning.  Such  a  thing  as  tables  or  seats 
were  unheard-of  luxuries,  and  meals,  such  as  they  were,  were 
devoured,  more  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts  feeding  at  the 
Zoo  than  as  human  beings.  And  in  a  point  of  fact  sailors 
were  in  those  days  looked  upon   and  treated  as  such.    .    .    . 

...  No  fresh  meat,  no  butter,  no  bread,  no  eggs,  no  milk, 
and  three  quarts  of  water  a  day,  out  of  which  your  tea,  your 
coffee,  and  your  drinking  and  washing  allowance  had  to  come! 
Did  we  wash  every  day?-'     I  don't  think! 

After  his  initial  experiences  as  a  sailor,  Mr.  Coxon 
just  missed  accompanying  Stanley  on  his  exploration 
through  darkest  Africa,  there  having  been  some  differ- 
ence over  the  final  arrangements  of  terms.  The  coast 
of  India  seemed  to  offer  opportunity  and  Mr.  Coxon 
went  out  there  to  serve  as  an  officer  with  a  Scotch  com- 


pany. He  says  of  this  that  "a  more  miserable  exist- 
ence than  the  life  of  an  officer  on  the  coast  of  India 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  man."  Of  the  company,  whose 
object  was  "to  make  money  and  still  more  money,  and 
never  under  any  circumstances  to  refuse  cargo  or  any- 
thing else  which  tended  to  make  money,"  he  further 
writes : 

Naturally  the  management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "unco 
guid,"  or,  in  other  words,  of  men  who  keep  the  Sabbath  and 
every  d d  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

An  officer  of  my  time,  who  was  a  bit  of  an  artist  and  a  wag, 
designed  a  coat  of  arms  for  the  company  which  might  well 
vie  for  cleverness  with  those  which  appeared  in  Punch  under 
the  head  of  "giving  'em  fits."  I  forget  it  in  detail  now,  but 
to  represent  the  everlasting  day  and  night  work  to  which  we 
were  subjected — and,  mind  you,  without  any  extra  pay — he 
had  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  a  prominent  position  on  one 
of  its  quarterings.  For  its  support  dexter  there  was  a  ranting 
Scotch  missionary  exhorting  the  natives  to  be  strictly  honor- 
able and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow-men,  and 
above  all  things  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  For  its  sup- 
port sinister  he  reproduced  a  typical  example  of  a  work- 
weary  and  disconsolate-looking  officer,  dirty  and  disheveled, 
employed  in  the  never-ceasing  task  of  tallying  cargo.  He  was 
depicted  taking  in  live  elephants.  He  had  three  in  all,  but  to 
safeguard  himself  against  possible  shortage  of  cargo  and 
consequential  loss  in  pay,  he  gave  a  receipt  for  "three  ele- 
phants with  one  in  dispute."  The  crowning  glory  of  his  mas- 
terpiece was,  however,  the  crest,  where  a  shock-headed  High- 
lander in  a  kilt,  with  a  terror-stricken  countenance  and  eyes 
bulging  out  of  his  head,  was  seen  madly  chasing  a  two-anna- 
piece   over  the   edge   of   a  precipice !      Unfortunately   I    forget 

the    motto,    but    nothing   for    nothing   and    a    d d    little    for 

sixpence  would  have  been  far  too  generous  for  the  crew  I  am 
alluding  to. 

For  shipowners  as  a  class,  of  today  as  well  as  of 
yesterday,  Mr.  Coxon  has  very  little  admiration,  and  he 
doubts  that  ships  are  any  safer  or  the  management  of 
them  any  better  than  in  his  sea  days.     He  writes : 

The  speed  has  increased  from  an  average  of  eight  to  ten 
knots  to  that  of  twenty-five,  the  tonnage  from  1000  to  50,000, 
and  the  number  of  passengers  from  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  400  to  as  many  thousands.  What  precautions,  if 
any  in  the  meantime,  have  owners  taken  to  insure  greater 
safety?  The  responsibility  of  the  commanders  and  officers 
have — it  goes  without  saying — increased  enormously.  Have 
their  emoluments  or  their  conditions  of  service  improved  in 
the  same  proportion?  I  doubt  it,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
pay  of  the  officers  remains  today  as  it  was  before  these 
leviathans  were  thought  of.  Shipowners  will,  in  competition 
with  other  lines,  build  floating  palaces  to  attract  passengers, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  as  regards  additional  equipment  or 
precautions  for  safety  there  are  none.  A  captain,  sufficient 
officers  to  navigate,  and  a  few  quartermasters  to  steer,  and 
for  the  rest  any  land-lubbers  or  out-of-works  who  can  scrub 
paint-work  and  polish  brass  are  considered  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Take  the  case  of  the  Titanic,  with  its  cabins-de-luxe, 
its  golf  courses  and  swimming  baths,  its  restaurants  and  array 
of  French  chefs  and  other  flunkeys,  and  yet  it  had  not  suf- 
ficient boats  to  accommodate  a  third  of  the  people  on  board, 
or  seamen  to  man  those  it  had.  And  in  one  awful  moment 
this  pride  of  marine  architects,  this  unsinkable  phenomenon, 
takes  a  plunge  from  which  it  never  recovers,  carrying  with  it 
every  soul  on  board  at  the  time  to  a  watery  grave.  I  see  as 
a  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  magnificent  ship, 
Lord  Mersey  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion that  some  of  the  boats  rowed  away  from  drowning 
people  without  making  an  effort  to  save  them.  A  nice  thing 
to  have  said  of  British  seamen!  But  I  say  most  emphatically 
they  were  not  British  seamen ;  and  it  is  the  only  merciful 
view  to  take.  For  such  a  thing  to  happen  with  the  men  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  as  a  boy  would  have  been  a 
sheer  impossibility.  They  were  seamen  in  those  days.  They 
knew  how  to  handle  a  boat,  and  what  a  boat  was  capable  of 
doing  when  so  handled.  To  say,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  it 
would  have  been  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  on  a  clear 
fine  night  to  back  a  boat  in  amongst  drowning  people,  with 
men  knowing  their  business  and  ready  on  their  oars  to  pull  a 
stroke  or  two  forward  at  the  stroke  of  command,  is  to  talk 
arrant  nonsense.  To  expect  the  same  thing  of  coal-trimmers, 
stewards,  and  cooks  is  another  and  very  different  matter. 

Over  Burma,  where  he  served  as  personal  assistant 
chief  commissioner  after  various  promotions  and 
changes  of  occupation  on  sea  and  on  land,  Mr.  Coxon 
waxes  enthusiastic,  and  in  spite  of  the  climate  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  good  time.  The  diversions 
of  civilization  appealed  very  strongly  to  him  after  his 
long  deprivation  of  them.  Of  the  Burmese  people  he 
writes : 

You  see,  the  people  themselves  are  such  a  fascinating 
people.  Unlike  the  native  of  India,  a  Burman  can  laugh  and 
enjoy  a  joke.  I  have  seen  a  native  of  India  smile.  I  have 
never  seen  one  laugh.  Whereas,  the  whole  idea  of  the  Bur- 
mese, as  a  race,  would  appear  to  be  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
make  the  best  of  a  short  life,  and  try  to  make  it  a  happy  one. 
The  men  are  sportsmen,  and  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
make  money,  they  spend  it.  Their  chief  amusements  are 
horse,  or  rather  pony  racing,  cock-fighting,  and  gambling; 
and  they  will  back  their  fancy  with  their  last  penny.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  lazy  and  indolent,  and  as  soldiers 
or  policemen  utterly  unreliable.  Brave  individually,  and  fear- 
less of  death,  I  don't  think  I  can  remember  any  occasion 
when  they  distinguished  themselves  on  our  side;  but  this,  of 
course,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  pitted  against 
their  own  people.  Let  us  hope  so.  That  they  can  bear  severe 
pain  without  flinching  I  can  certify  to.  Finding  a  guide  on 
one  occasion  deliberately  taking  us  on  a  false  scent,  we  tied 
him  up,  and  two  powerful  Pathans  set  about  him  and  almost 
took  the  hide  off  him.  Not  a  sound  escaped  him,  and  when 
released  he  got  up  and  walked  away  without  a  word. 

In  India  he  finds  the  Bengali  Babu  less  admirable. 
He  is  clever  and  industrious,  but  rather  a  coward  and 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  it,  as  one  of  his  own  war-time 
accounts  illustrates: 

Sir,  it  was  a  terrible  scene,  and  when  I  found  the  bullets 
flying  about  me  in  all  directions  I  made  sure  that  my  time 
on  this  earth  was  limited,  and  my  heart  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing with  fright.  I  did  not,  however,  for  one  moment  lose 
my  presence  of  mind.  Peering  out  from  the  foot  of  my  tent, 
I  realized  that  about  thirty  paces  away  to  my  right  front 
there  was  a  pakkha  (stone-built)  latrine,  and  that  if  I  could 
only  reach  it  my  life  might  be  saved. 

Wriggling  along  on  my  belly,  and  without  daring  for  a 
moment  even  to  lift  my  head  up,  I  reached  the  shelter  in 
ssfety,  and  remained  there  in  a  recumbent  attitude  until  peace 
was  restored  ! 


And  Mr.  Coxon's  British  comment  on  this  is: 

And  yet  this  is  the  type  of  Bengali  Babu  we  hear  parading 
the  streets  of  Calcutta  shouting,  "Bande  Matheram,"  and  to 
hell  with  the  English  !  Were  the  British  to  leave  India  to- 
morrow, not  one  of  them  would  be  left  alive  long  enough  to 
state  that  he  was  the  son  of  his  mother.  But  so  pampered 
and  spoilt  have  these  Babus  become  under  our  regime  that 
they  have  entirely  lost  all  sense  of  proportion,  and  their  one 
aim  and  object  is  now,  for  some  reason  or  other  to  vilify 
and  insult  the  people  who  have  protected  them  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Coxon  quotes  two  amusing  examples  illustrating 
the  fondness  of  the  English-speaking  native  for  "high- 
flown  phraseology."  The  first  is  from  the  record  of 
judgment  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  was  convicted 
of  criminally  assaulting  a  woman : 

The  present  case  is  one  which  requires  the  highest  punish- 
ment which  the  law  allows  me  to  inflict,  not  only  as  a  punish- 
ment on  the  inhuman  fiend  brought  before  me,  but  as  an 
almighty  deterrent  on  other  similar  bestial  sons  of  Belial 
who  roam  the  world  through  like  roaring  lions,  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour,  and  who  care  not  what  today  may  bring 
forth  so  long  as  their  amorous  passions  can  be  quenched. 
Here  we  have  in  the  person  of  the  accused  a  lusty,  strong- 
minded  son  of  toil  of  some  thirty-two  summers  brutally  and 
violently  assaulting  the  complainant,  totally  without  solicita- 
tion, and  whose  crime  is  increased  one  hundred  thousand- 
fold by  the  fact  that  she — the  complainant — is  an  ugly  old 
hack  without   any  sign   of  flirting  ! 

As  deputy  commissioner  Mr.  Coxon  saw  many  sides 
of  the  native  life  through  his  dealings  in  the  courts  of 
law.  He  tells  of  one  instance  where  he  took  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  in  a  matter  of  the  administration 
of  a  punishment  which  was  particularly  needed : 

Now  under  the  law  no  magistrate  can  inflict  a  sentence  of 
flogging  except  with  the  sanction,  and  in  the  presence  of,  a  cer- 
tified medical  officer.  But  being  myself  "the  law,"  and  anxious 
to  get  home  to  my  dinner,  I  decided  against  any  further 
vexatious  delay,  and  as  the  prisoner  was  a  big  burly  ruffian 
whose  corpus  seemed  to  ask  for  a  beating,  the  risk  to  be  run 
was  not  in  my  opinion  worth  thinking  about.  And  from  what 
I  have  said  it  will  be  gathered  that  I  wanted  to  make  an 
example  of  him.  I  did.  So  sending  for  a  convict  warder 
whom  I  knew  to  be  a  bit  of  an  expert  in  the  flogging  line  I 
bade  him  to  his  business  and  to  do  it  well.  And  he  did. 
So  well,  in  fact,  that  when  the  prisoner  was  untied  he  fell 
down  flat  on  his  stomach  in  a  dead  faint.  Various  weird 
native  remedies  were  resorted  to  without  effect,  and  even  a 
couple  of  buckets  of  water  failed  to  rouse  him.  I  was  fairly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  next  until  a  happy  inspiration 
induced  me  to  sing  out  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  vernacular  "to 
tie  the  badmash  up  again  and  give  him  another  thirty  strokes." 
Jumping  to  his  feet  in  a  flash,  he  was  up  and  off  like  a 
black  buck  which  has  just  had  a  near  thing  from  a  sporting 
rifle.  I  never  saw  a  man  run  faster,  and  as  we  watched  him 
cross  the  maidan  we  were  all  convulsed  with  laughter.  He 
ran  through  the  town  and  out  of  it,  and  as  long  as  I  remained 
in  Damoh  he  never  returned  to  it. 

He  has  something  to  say  of  Australia,  where  he 
visited  for  a  while  and  where  he  met  the  woman  who 
afterward  became  his  wife,  of  kangarooo  hunting  there, 
of  tiger  hunts  in  India  he  has  much  to  relate,  and  he 
had  more  than  one  narrow  escape  in  an  encounter  with 
a  tiger.  Another  dangerous  enemy  in  India  was  the 
snake,  of  which  he  relates: 

Talking  of  snakes  reminds  me  of  a  few  more  or  less  ex- 
citing incidents  which  occurred  during  my  service  in  the  East, 
and  which,  although  not  in  chronological  order,  may  as  well 
be  inserted.  The  first  was  away  back  in  the  Burma  days. 
We  had  been  on  a  long  tour,  and  arriving  back  in  Rangoon 
very  early  one  morning,  I  found  in  ray  office  an  accumulation 
of  boxes  from  the  secretarait  containing  cases  for  the  order 
of  the  governor.  All  these  boxes  were  sent  up  to  Government 
House  under  lock  and  key,  and  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to 
open  them  personally  and  put  them  up  before  him  in  order  of 
urgency.  As  we  arrived  only  in  time  for  a  bath  previous  to 
breakfast,  I  made  a  hurried  inspection  of  them  in  order  to  get 
all  those  marked  with  a  red  flag — which  denoted  urgent  mat- 
ters—ready for  my  chief  as  soon  as  he  commenced  work. 
Putting  my  hand  into  one  box  I  got  hold  of  something  slimy, 
and  fortunately  closed  the  lid.  Calling  up  some  chuprassis 
(orderlies)  with  sticks,  the  box  was  taken  outside  to  the  drive 
and  there,  reopening  it,  out  crawled  a  krait,  which  is  about 
the  most  deadly  poisonous  snake  in  the  East.  He  is  only  a 
nasty  little  beast  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  but 
his  bite  is  fatal,  and  had  I  caught  him  by  the  head  instead 
of  by  the  tail,  as  I  might  easily  have  done,  I  would  have  been 
a  dead   man   within  half  an  hour. 

The  second  escape  was  at  Chanda.  I  had  been  dining  out 
one  evening  in  the  hot  weather,  and  returned  to  the  bungalow 
feeling  cheap  and  tired.  Calling  for  my  bearer,  he  took  my 
boots  off  and  brought  me  my  slippers.  But  before  putting 
them  on  my  feet,  Peter — native  like — slapped  the  two  slippers 
together,  when  out  dropped  another  krait. 

He  tells  of  a  rather  uncommon  thing  which  he 
chanced  on  while  hunting.  With  his  orderly  he  had 
gone  some  distance  after  a  wounded  bird  and  was 
about  to  jump  from  a  trifling  height  when — 

There  below  me  was  a  mongoose  endeavoring  to  kill  a 
daman,  a  large  snake,  but  of  the  rat-killing  and  non-poisonous 
order.  Motioning  my  chuprassi  to  be  still  and  silent,  we  for 
a  few  moments  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  combat.  The  daman 
was  stalking  along  with  his  head  erect,  all  the  time  endeavor- 
ing to  enmesh  the  mongoose  in  the  coils  of  his  tail,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  squeezing  him  to  death  after  the  manner 
of  the  python.  The  mongoose,  on  the  other  hand,  was  merely 
contenting  himself  with  jumping  across  the  snake's  body  from 
side  to  side,  immediately  behind  his  head,  each  time  taking 
just  a  nip  out  of  the  back  of  his  neck  as  he  went  to  and  fro. 
The  blood  could  be  seen  trickling  from  the  wound,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  end  would  have  been — failing  a  successful  grip  by 
the  snake — the  decapitation  of  its  head.  Unfortunately, 
either  the  chuprassi  moved,  or  the  mongoose  spotted  us,  and 
we  were  unable  to  see  the  fight  to  a  finish.  He  disappeared 
into  some  hole,  and  I  shot  the  snake,  which  measured  over 
eight   feet  in  length. 

The  many  anecdotes  which  bestrew  Mr.  Coxon's 
pages  explain  his  title.  He  has  an  allusion  or  a  kin- 
dred reminiscence  to  illustrate  every  incident  or  ad- 
venture, nearly,  that  he  relates,  and  all  his  stories  have 
to  do  with  his  own  experiences  rather  than  with  I 
which  have  been  written  about  in  books. 

And  That  Reminds  Me.     By  Stanley  Coxn:  . 
York:  The  John  Lane  Company;  $3.50. 
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Crack  o*  Dawn. 
Tiiere  is  some  verse  at  which  we  stop  to 
note  of  its  parts,  "How  clever  is  this! — how 
well  put,  that!"  but  the  verses  of  Fannie 
Stearns  Davis  are  musical ;  we  listen,  we  are 
moved,  and  do  not  think  much  about  taking 
them  apart  while  she  sings.  Hers  is  the 
spirit  of  a  little  girl,  called  in  to  tea  from 
the  garden ;  cool  scents  and  sweet  sounds  still 
cling  to  her  thoughts  and  mingle  with  indoor 
affairs.  Her  eyes  still  puzzle  to  hold  the 
shimmering,  half-remembered  vision  of  a 
fleeting  dryad.  She  thinks  perhaps  she  was 
the  dryad  herself,  and  she  seeks  the  faces  of 
other  wonder- creatures  behind  tea-table  coun- 
tenances. Party  clothes  can  not  hide  our 
hearts  away  from  her — and  so  our  under- 
selves  come  out  to  meet  hers  and  we  are 
eager  to  join  in  her  choruses,  and  to  take  her 
hands  and  race  out  to  the  hills  to  find  Peter 
Pan — and  Pan  ! 
Take    down    your    golden    wings    from    their    hook 

behind   the   door. 
The    wind    comes   calling   from    the   west,    and   you 

must   fly   once  more. 
Ob,    mine   are   grown    too    old    to    fly,    my   crooked 

wings  and  gray, 
But  yours  are  glad  with  ruffled  gold,  and  you  must 

fly    away. 

But  she  is  only  playing  make-believe  when 
she  talks  of  her  gray  and  crooked  wings,  for 
here  she  is : 

I    have    two    horns    upon    my    head. 
They    please    me,    being   garlanded 
With    creepy   pine,    and    berries    red 
From   some  old  secret   hawthorn-tree. 

I    have   two    horns,   and    hoofs   also; 
Brown    questing    hoofs    that    clip    and    go 
Over    the   mountain,    high    and    low, 
From  sky-crack  to  the  droning  sea. 

This  little  volume  makes  those  of  us  who 
missed  Miss  Davis's  first  one,  "Myself  and  I," 
wishful  to  turn  back  for  it. 

Crack  o'  Dawn.  By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 
New    York:    The  Macmillan   Company;  $1   net. 


cured  of  her  malady,  that  the  unwelcome 
lover  will  in  some  way  be  removed  from  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  that  August  First  will  marry 
the  clergyman.  It  is  all  good  enough  of  its 
kind,  but  unfortunately  we  are  not  convinced 
that  the  girl  actually  intended  to  kill  herself 
at  all.     We  do  not  believe  that  she  did. 

August    First.       By    Mary    Raymond    Shopman 
Andrews    and     Roy    Irving    Mun 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1  net. 


The  Boss  of  the  Lazy  Y. 
As  Calumet  Marsden  was  not  a  psychologist 
he  was  unable  to  frame  any  reason  in  his 
mind  why  he  returned  home.  He  felt  that  no 
welcome  awaited  him — that  he  deserved  none. 
Still  he  went  home,  leaving  the  desert  behind 
him,  home  to  the  cattle  ranch,  the  Lazy  V. 
He,  range-rider,  gun-fighter,  without  fear,  felt 
no  love  for  his  old  home,  yet  he  went,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  arrival  proved  to 
be  timely  and  providential  after  all.  He  found 
that  his  father  had  died — his  mother  had 
passed  away  years  before — and  the  Lazy  Y 
was  being  ably  conducted,  to  his  astonishment, 
by  a  capable  and  determined  and  good-look- 
ing young  woman.  Rough  and  swaggering, 
Calumet  Marsden  went  about  his  business, 
such  as  it  was,  sneering  and  jibing.  Compli- 
cations followed  one  after  the  other,  and  it 
did  not  help  the  prodigal's  temper  to  ascer 
tain  that  he,  by  the  terms  of  his  father's  will, 
was  only  on  probation.  Should  he  fail,  such 
were  the  terms  of  the  legal  documents  in  the 
case.  Betty — for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
capable  and  good-looking  young  woman — 
might  dispose  of  the  ranch  and  the  $20,000  in 
cash  as  she  saw  fit.  Add  to  this  a  feud  with 
a  neighboring  cattleman  and  his  perfectly 
cowardly  and  murderous  son,  a  buried  idol, 
the  search  for  it  by  devoted  Yucatan  Indians, 
dealing  justice  in  their  own  way,  and  we 
find  all  the  elements  of  a  stirring  Western 
yarn.  At  heart  young  Marsden  is  not  bad  at 
all,  but  he  has  lived  too  long  among  cowmen, 
has  hecome  cynical  and  suspicious,  and  is  all- 
sufficient  unto  himself.  Incidentally  he  is  the 
means  of  introducing  the  reader  to  a  new  and 
novel  method  of  frontier  bar-room  gunfighting, 
when  the  hired  thugs,  Denver  Ed  and  Garvey, 
are  caught  at  their  own  game  and  sent  with 
exceeding  swiftness  to  face  their  maker,  a 
journey  too  long  delayed.  Gradually  Calumet 
develops,  fights  his  own  battles  and  the  battles 
of  his  new  "boss,"  fights  his  father's  enemies, 
and  in  the  end  conquers  his  wild  spirit,  helps 
to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  its  murderous  ele- 
ment, and  finds  that  the  capable  young  woman 
is  very  feminine  and  sweet  after  all.  If  their 
tender  sentiment — but  the  reader  must  find 
out  for  himself.  Charles  Alden  Seltzer  has 
done  nothing  better,  and  that  is  praise  in- 
deed for  the  man  who  has  written  such 
strong  and  sturdy  tales  as  "The  Two-Gun 
Man"  and  "The  Coming  of  the  Law." 

The    Boss  of   the   Lazy   Y.      Bv    Charles    Alden 
Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg    &    Co.;    $1.30 
net. 


August  First. 
August    First    is    the    pseudonym    of    a    girl 
who    consults    a    clergyman    as    to    the    advis- 
ability  of  suicide,   although   why   a  clergyman 
should   be  supposed   to   know   more   of  such   a 
thing    than    any    one    else    is    not    explained. 
Augtjt  First  is  engaged  to  a  man   whom  she 
-.ot    love,    and    she    is    also    medically 
doomed    to    an    early    death    from    paralysis. 
hasten  matters  with  a  revolver? 
he    book    consists    mainly    of    letters    be- 
the  girl  and   the  clergyman  and  of  ar- 
nnc-nts  pro  and  con  the  suicide  project.     Of 
we  know  at  once  that  the  girl  will  be 
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V/ork  and  Wealth. 

The  question  propounded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hob- 
son  is  not  a  new  one.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
found  expression  some  two  thousand  years 
ago  in  the  words,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
though  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul."  But  Mr.  Hobson  states  his  prob- 
lem collectively.  He  asks  of  what  value  is 
wealth  unless  human  happiness  be  thereby  ad- 
vanced. Of  what  avail  that  a  nation  become 
rich  unless  it  result  in  human  welfare?  The 
exigencies  of  commercial  life  have  compelled 
us  to  adopt  money  as  the  standard  of  values. 
But  is  it  the  right  standard  of  values?  Are 
men  no  more  than  money-making  machines  ? 
Ought  society  to  dole  out  the  necessities  of 
life  in  the  ratio  of  the  money-producing 
power  of  the  individual  and  to  deny  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  to  those  who  can  not  pro- 
duce money?  These  are  radical  questions, 
and  questions  that  society  seems  disposed  to 
answer. 

That  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  his  own 
conclusions  is  evidenced  clearly  enough.  For 
example,  he  asks  if  it  is  actually  right  that 
the  man  who  produces  twice  as  much  as  an- 
other should  receive  twice  as  much  pay.  And 
he  says  no,  quite  emphatically.  The  principle 
is  based  on  a  distrust  of  human  nature.  VA  hat 
we  need  is  that  men  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  their  best  rather  than  discouraged  by  the 
realization  that  they  will  be  rated  according  to 
that  "best."  Merit,  he  says,  is  in  the  effort 
rather  than  in  the  achievement.  There  must 
be  a  development  of  the  social  will  and  a 
readjustment  of  the  social  forces  to  the  end 
that  productiveness  shall  not  be  the  sole 
standard  of  fitness  and  that  vast  volumes  of 
energy  shall  be  liberated  that  are  now  actually 
restrained  by   the   money  standard   of  values. 

Into  the  nature  of  the  suggested  remedy  it 
would  be  injudicious  to  enter.  The  author's 
argument  is  so  closely  knit  and  so  immensely 
suggestive  along  lines  of  a  real  humanitarian- 
ism  that  it  should  be  read  in  its  entirety,  a 
task  rendered  easy  and  pleasant  by  literary 
grace   and   lucidity   of  presentation. 

Work  and  Wealth.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Xew 
York:   The   Macmillan  Company;  $2  net. 


buildings  in  many  cities  should  make  it  suit- 
able as  a  reference  book  for  the  home  and 
school. 

Crime,  detectives,  and  international  poli- 
tics in  liberal  allowance  and  well  blended  will 
be  found  in  "The  Thousand  Secrets,"  by  John 
Selborne,  just  published  by  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley  ($1  net). 

"The  Young  Rival  Inventors,"  by  Gardner 
Hunting  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a 
story  of  boys  who  set  up  shop  as  mechanics 
and  make  a  success  of  it  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  adventures.  It  is  intended  for  boys 
twelve  years  and  upwards. 

The  Purple  Pennant  Series  of  stories  of 
high-school  life  begins  with  'The  Lucky  Sev- 
enth," by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.;  $1.30  net).  The  story  has  baseball  tor 
its  climaxes,  but  it  deals  with  many  of  the 
other  activities  of  boys  of  high-school  age. 

Under  the  title  of  "Prescriptions"  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  published  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot's  "What  Men  Live  By."  The  selec- 
tions have  been  made  by  Edith  Motter  Lamb, 
and  they  have  been  made  wisely.  The  price 
is   50  cents  net. 

The  "A  B  C  of  Housekeeping,"  by  Chris- 
tine Terhune  Herrick  (Harper  &  Brothers ; 
50  cents  net),  contains  in  brief  space  most 
of  the  essentials  that  the  young  housekeeper 
ought  to  know,  from  the  selection  of  the 
home  to  its  subsequent  management.  And  it 
seems  to  be  free  from  fads — no  small  attain- 
ment. 

We   are   by  no   means   sure   that   it  is  wise 
i   to   read   books   on   nutrition   and   food   values, 
j   but  those  who   wish  to  do  so  will   search   far 
before  finding  anything  better  than  "The  Nu- 
trition   of    a    Household,"    by    Edwin    Tenney 
:   Brewster  and  Lilian  Brewster.     Here  we  have 
the  results   of  all   scientific   investigations  and 
analyses  and  so  set  forth  as  to  be  within  the 
,  comprehension  of  even  the  youngest  of  young 
i  housewives.     It  is  published  by  the  Houghton 
|  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $1   net. 


The  Curse  of  Castle  Eagle. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  a  fragrant  story 
of  Irish  life  will  find  it  here,  and  perhaps  no 
one  can  tell  such  a  story  so  well  as  Katharine 
Tynan.  It  concerns  the  curse  that  has  been 
laid  upon  Castle  Eagle  in  vengeance  for  some 
awful  act  of  brutality  in  ancient  days.  Of 
course  we  none  of  us  believe  in  curses,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  since  then  the  heirs 
have  never  died  in  their  beds,  and  presumably 
the  curse  would  still  hold  good  but  for  the 
loving  faith  of  the  heroine,  who  dares  fate 
to  do  its  worst  and  at  last  disarms  it.  The 
story  itself  is  a  good  one,  but  its  chief  charm 
is  in  the  telling,  and  this  will  be  known  well 
enough  by  the  author's  innumerable  audience. 

The  Curse  of  Castle  Eagle.  Bv  Katharine 
Tynan.      New   York:    Duffield  &  Co. 


It  Pays  to  Advertise. 

This  is  a  novelization  of  the  play  by  Roi 
Cooper  Megrue  and  Walter  Hackett.  Cyrus 
Martin  makes  a  bet  with  his  friend.  John 
Clark,  that  in  a  year's  time  his  son,  Rodney 
Martin,  will  be  making  more  money  than 
Clark's  son,  Ellery-  Martin  wins  his  bet,  but 
not  until  he  has  applied  to  his  son  the  stimu- 
lus of  disinheritance  and  artfully  invoked  on 
his  behalf  the  aid  of  the  beautiful  Mary 
Grayson.  The  novelization  has  been  well 
done  by  Samuel  Field,  but  the  story  is  better 
suited  to  the  stage  than  to  the  printed  page, 
which  gives  too  much  leisure  for  the  weighing 
of   probabilities. 

It  Pays  to  Advertise.  By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue 
and  Walter  Hackett.  Xew  York:  Duffield  &  Co.; 
SI. 25   net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Practical  Programmes  for  Women's  Clubs. 
By  Alice  Hazen  Cass.  Chicago:  A.  C  McClurg 
&  Co.;   75  cents  net. 

A  compilation  of  study   subjects. 

Tides  of  Commerce.      By  William  Cary   Sanger, 
Jr.      Xew  York:    Country  Life  Press. 
School  and  college  verse. 

The  Glen  Path  and  Other  Songs.  By  Samuel 
Theodore  Kidder.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;  $1   net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The   Primrose    Ring.      By    Ruth    Sawyer.      New 
York:  Harper  &:  Brothers;  SI  net. 
A  novel. 

Love's  Creed  and  Other  Poems.  By  Albert 
Edmund  Trombly.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.:  $1-25  net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

A  Child  at  the  Window.     Bv  William  Hewlett. 
Xew   York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    SI. 25    net. 
A  novel. 

Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and 
Rage.  By  Walter  B.  Cannon.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  "&  Co.;  $2  net. 

An  examination  of  some  recent  discoveries. 

The    Honey    Bee.       By    Samuel    Merwin.       In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1-35    net. 
A  novel. 

Doodles.      By  Emma  C.  Dodd.     Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin   Company;   $1    net. 
A  story  of  a  boy. 

A  History  of  English  Literature.  By  Wal- 
ter S.  Hinchman,  A.  M.  Xew  York:  The  Ceu- 
tury   Company;    SI. 30   net. 

Treating  only  of  those  writers  likely  to  be  read 
j  in  school  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  college. 

War  and  the  Ideal  of  Peace.     By  Henry  Rut- 
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MY    LADY    OF    THE     CHINESE    COURT. 

YARD SI  .30 

A  Charming  Collection  of  Letters 
Written  by  a  Chinese  Woman 

SOUTH  OF  PANAMA 2.10 

By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross 

OUTLINES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW....  2.50 
By  Charles  H.  Stockton 

AUGUST  FIRST 1.00 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 
and  Roy  Irving  Murray 

THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  DOOR 1.40 

By  Ethel  M.  Dell 
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PAN-PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 
SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book- 
Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 

THE  BLAK-MURDOCH  COMPANY 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


gers   Marshall,  L.  H.  D„   D.   S.     New  York:   Duf- 
field &   Co.;    $1.25   net. 

A  discussion  of  the  fundamental  human  charac- 
teristics that  have  resulted  in  the  present  war.     . 

Pauline.      By    Arthur    Willis    Spooner,    D.    D.  1 
New  York:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Rabindranath  Tagore.      By  Ernest   Rhys.      Xew 
York:    The    Macmillan   Company ;    $1    net. 
A    biographical    study. 

War  asd  World  Government.  By  Frank 
Crane,  D.  D.  New  York :  John  Lane  Company ; 
$1   net. 

A  plea  for  universal  peace. 

Famous  Days  and  Deeds  in  Holland  and  Bei.- 
gium.  By  Charles  Morris.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net 

Some   pages   of    European    history. 

Love     i  n     Danger.       By     Mrs.     Havelock     Ellis. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    75  cents  net. 
Three   plays. 

The  Conduct   of   Life.      Bv   Viscount  Haldane. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1   net 
A  volume  of  addresses. 

Plays   of  the  Pioneers.      By  Constance  d'Arcy 
Martin.      New  York:    Harper  &   Brothers;    $1    net. 
Five  pageant  plays  from  American  history. 

The    Game    of    Empires.      By    E.    S.    Van    Zile. 
Xew  York:    Moffat,   Yard  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A  warning  to  America. 

The  Modern  Drama.  Bv  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 
Xew  York:   B.   W.   Huebsch;  $1.50  net. 

An  account  of  the  modern  movement  in  the 
theatre. 


Bred  of  the  Desert. 
The  author  seems  to  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  combining  the  story  of  a  horse  with 
that  of  human  beings.  Of  course  it  has  been 
done  before,  or  something  much  like  it,  but 
the  result  is  always  a  little  dubious,  and  it  is 
so  here.  Our  interest  oscillates  uncomfort- 
ably between  animal  and  man,  and  we  feel 
the  conflict  between  pure  imagination  and 
plausible  fact.  None  the  less  the  story  is 
well  told  and  with  some  really  fine  descrip- 
tions  of  desert  scenery. 

Bred     of     the     Desert.       By     Marcus     Horton. 
Xew    York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.30    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Century  Company  has  published  a 
primer  of  architecture  entitled  "Famous  Build- 
ings.'" by  Charles  L.  Barstow.  It  is  intended 
to  stimulate  youthful  readers,  and  its  brief 
summaries  of  principles,  periods,  and  styles, 
its  glossaries  of   terms  and   classified   lists   of 


Its  Causes,  Purposes  and  Probable  Results 

By  John   William  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  J.  U.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Writing  as  an  American  for  Americans,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  interests  only,  Professor  Burgess  con- 
siders the  present  Anti-German  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  unreasonable  and  un-American. 

He  places  the  responsibility  for  the  war  on  Great  Britain,  this 
being  the  logical  construction  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  actions  pre- 
liminary to  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle.  The  British  Government  is 
a  despotism,  he  contends,  and  compares  unfavorably  with  the  German 
Sj-stem,  the  latter  being  not  only  more  efficient,  but  more  genuinely 
democratic.  Every  true  American  interest,  he  asserts,  requires  the 
maintenance  of  the  German  Empire  in  its  present  organization  and 
power  in  Middle  Europe. 


Price,  $1  at  Your  Booksellers. 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co,  Publishers. 


"Belgium  has  Greai  Britain  to  thank  for  every  drop 
of  blood  shed  by  her  people  and  every  franc  of  da 
age  inflicted   within   her   territory   daring   this 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Keeper  of  the  Door. 

Ethel  M.  Dell  has  established  a  new  type 
of  novel  and  she  adheres  to  her  pattern  with 
commendable  fidelity.  Her  plan  is  to  create 
an  overwhelmingly  strong  male  character 
that  rides  rough  shod  over  every  obstacle  and 
finally  turns  the  loathing  of  the  chosen 
woman  into  love.  Since  the  author  is  her- 
self a  woman,  she  may  be  assumed  to  know 
the  psychology  of  her  sex.  The  mere  male 
finds  a  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  women 
can  thus  be  won  with  a  club. 

This  latest  novel  turns,  so  far  as  plot  is 
concerned,  upon  the  right  of  a  doctor  to  ex- 
tinguish a  life  that  can  not  be  saved  and  that 
is  tortured  by  disease.  Of  course  there  is  no 
such  right.  Under  any  circumstances  such 
an  act  is  one  of  deliberate  murder,  but  the 
author  uses  the  idea  with  ingenuity  and  as 
the  basis  for  a  capital  story.  But  we  do  not 
like  the  hero  nor  his  predecessors.  They 
make  our  blood  boil. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door.  By  Ethel  M.  Deli. 
New   York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons';  $1.40  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors, 
"Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 
which  was  announced  some  time  ago  by  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  will  be  ready  about  the  middle 
of  this  month.  The  work  treats  of  the  scien- 
tific and  physical  features  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  of  the  history,  literature,  and  fine 
arts.  The  chapters  are  contributed  by  promi- 
nent authorities  on  the  various  subjects  and 
the  volume  is  to  contain  many  maps,  views, 
and  text  cuts.  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  also  have  on 
the  press  "The  Art  of  the  Exposition,"  per- 
sonal impressions  and  critical  estimates  of  the 
architecture,  sculpture,  mural  decorations, 
color  scheme,  landscape  gardening,  and  other 
aesthetic  aspects  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national  Exposition,  by  Eugen   Xeuhaus. 

In  "The  Scarlet  Plague,"  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Jack  London  writes  not  only  of  the  terrible 
waste  and  destruction  that  follow  the  visita- 
tion of  a  devastating  plague,  but  of  the  age 
that  rises  up  out  of  the  ruins.  The  plague 
sweeps  the  country,  but  out  of  the  ruins  a 
better  civilization  springs. 

"The  New  Map  of  Europe,"  Herbert  Adams 
Gibbon's  survey  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
war,  continues  to  gain  ground  as  an  authority. 
The  latest  colleges  to  adopt  it  for  use  are 
Dartmouth  and  Wesley  an.  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  many  others  have  already  done 
so.  It  is  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  first  three  printings  of  "The  Rim  of 
the  Desert,"  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  exceeded  in  number  of  copies  the  total 
combined  sales  of  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson's 
two    previous   novels. 

Hugh  Walpole,  author  of  "The  Wooden 
Horse"  and  other  successful  novels,  wrote 
three  books  before  he  began  to  be  noticed  at 
$11.  Now,  with  six  to  his  credit,  he  comes 
upon    what    Arnold    Bennett    has    termed    "a 


The  Totem  of  Black  Hawk. 
After  writing  the  inspiring  tales  of  "The 
Boy  Forty-Niners,"  "With  Kit  Carson  in  the 
Rockies,"  and  others  equally  appealing  to  the 
young  mind,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Everett 
McNeill  to  produce  a  dry  book  for  youthful 
readers.  In  "The  Totem  of  Black  Hawk"  he 
takes  his  readers  back  <o  1832  and  the  first 
settlers  in  Illinois,  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  sports,  journeys,  and  Indian  warfare. 
As  in  his  previous  books,  the  author  intro- 
duces an  historical  character,  and  in  this  in- 
stance he  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  volunteers  who  are  on  the  trail  of  the 
famous  old  chief.  Black  Hawk.  The  tale  is 
sound  and  wholesome. 

The  Totem   of   Black  Hawk.      I!v  Everett  Mc- 
Neill.     Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 


The  Lights  Are  Bright. 

This  very  modern  story  of  love  and  finance 
centres  around  the  efforts  of  the  Lake  City 
Steel  Company  to  purchase,  absorb,  or  crush 
its  smaller  rival,  known  as  Trevor's.  The 
head  of  the  latter  concern  is  Miss  Theodora 
Trevor,  who  is  young  and  beautiful  and  who 
relies  implicitly  in  more  ways  than  one  upon 
her  manager,  Mr.  Ames.  The  methods  of 
Lake  City  Steel  are  of  the  most  approved 
kind.  They  introduce  spies  to  the  works 
of  their  rival,  they  undertake  a  campaign  of 
slander,  and  finally  they  engage  the  services 
of  a  smooth  and  polished  rascal  who  makes 
love  to  the  Trevor  stenographer  for  statis- 
tical purposes  and  finally  lays  siege  to  the 
heart  of  Miss  Trevor  herself. 

Doubtless  this  mingling  of  love  and  steel, 
of  sentiment  and  finance,  is  consonant  with 
the  facts  of  life,  but  its  essential  incongruities 
are  none  the  less  apparent.  It  would  be  more 
artistic  to  use  such  antitheses  for  antithetical 
purposes  rather  than  blending  them  into  an 
impossible  unity. 

The  Lights  Are  Bright.  By  Louise  Kennedy 
Mabie.      New   York:   Harper   &    Brothers. 


shining  profit  of  glory."  His  earlier  "fail- 
ures" are  being  reprinted,  and  so  good  are 
they  proving  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  read- 
ing public  that  these  citizens  must  be  very 
definitely  blamed  for  allowing  them  to  be 
classed  as  "failures"  at  all. 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  revised  edition 
of  Major  P.  M.  Ashburn's  "Elements  of 
Military  Hygiene,"  published  this  spring  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  have  been  or- 
dered for  the  United  States  Cavalry  Associa- 
tion at  Fort  Leavenworth,   Kansas. 

Harper  &  Brothers  will  bring  out  before 
summer  six  more  volumes  in  the  new  Mark 
Twain  limp-leather  set.  Among  the  titles  will 
be  "Life  on  the  Mississippi"  and  "A  Tramp 
Abroad."  The  publication  of  the  series  will 
be  resumed  late  in  August. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  immediate 
publication  of  Joseph  Conrad's  new  novel, 
"Victory,"  in  the  regular  Deep  Sea  Leather 
Edition,  in  which  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have 
issued  all  other  Conrad  titles  on  their  list. 

Robert  Frost,  the  new  poet  whose  "North 
of  Boston"  and  "A  Boy's  Will"  have  just 
been  issued  in  America  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
though  an  American,  first  won  his  literary 
fame  with  the  publication  of  these  books  in 
England.  When  the  poems  appeared  in  the 
old  country,  the  reviews  in  the  great  weeklies 
instantly  took  these  books  up  and  heralded 
them  as  works  of  revolutionary  truth  and 
simplicity. 

Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis,  wife  of  the  noted 
English  scientist,  is  herself  a  lecturer  and 
author  of  recognized  ability.  Three  of  her 
Cornish  plays,  performed  this  winter  at  the 
Chicago  Little  Theatre,  have  been  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  under  the 
title,  "Love  in  Danger."  One  of  them,  "The 
Subjection  of  Kezia,"  ran  in  London  for  six 
months  and  was  part  of  Miss  Horniman's 
repertory  in  Manchester  for  three  years. 
"The  Pixie"   and  "The   Mothers"  are  n'ew. 


HOW  BELGIUM  SAVED  EUROPE. 


Dr.  Charles  Sarolea  Tells  How  His  Country  Sacri- 
ficed Itself  to  Gain  Time  for  the  Allies. 

Belgium's  heroic  stand  at  the  outset  of 
hostilities,  in  the  very  face  of  crushing  odds, 
have  won  for  her  the  lasting  admiration  and 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  it  is  with  interest 
that  one  opens  Dr.  Charles  Sarolea's  book 
and  reads  therein  his  graphic  description  of 
the  overwhelming  and  devastating  of  his 
country.  As  Belgian  consul  to  Edinburgh  and 
author  of  distinction,  his  words  carry  weight, 
and  he  presents  his  case  concisely,  vigorously, 
yet  with  a  scholarly  calmness  which  refrains 
from  calling  on  high  heaven  to  witness  the 
outrage  of  his  homeland  and  avenge  her 
wrongs.  From  the  ashes  of  the  present  he 
sees  a  finer  and  greater  Belgium  yet  to  be, 
for  "the  Belgians  will  continue  to  wait  for 
their  king."  Coming  directly  to  the  conflict, 
Dr.   Sarolea  says: 

The  Serbian  tragedy  then  was  only  the 
thinnest  pretext.  From  a  hundred  convergent 
proofs  it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  Ger- 
many had  been  preparing  for  years.  The  j 
feverish  haste  of  her  warlike  preparations,  the 
new  military  law,  the  constant  rattling  of  the 
sword,  the  countless  incidents  which  she  was 
persistently  raising,  are  evidence  that  Ger- 
many meant  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  that  she  was  determined  to 
strike  that  blow  through  Belgium.  The  Bel- 
gian invasion  had  been  decided  upon  years 
ago.  The  building  of  German  strategic  rail- 
ways on  the  Belgian  frontier  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  proof.  Those  railways  were  not 
justified  by  any  traffic  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  province  of  Liege.  Their  only 
raison  d'etre  was  a  prospective  invasion  of 
Belgium.  Their  only  purpose  was  to  throw,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  troops  into   Belgium. 

That   Belgium   did   far  more  than  had  been   | 
planned,    and    that    the    swiftness    of    the    on- 
slaught  caused   other  plans  to   fail  is  related: 

The  Belgian  plan  of  campaign  was  ex- 
traordinarily simple,  but  it  implied  two  as- 
sumptions. The  Belgians  were  to  limit  them- 
selves to  a  vigorous  defensive ;  the  French 
were  to  follow  up  with  a  vigorous  offensive. 
Both  assumptions  were  falsified.  Belgium  did 
not  limit  herself  to  the  defensive.  Belgium 
diverted  against  herself  the  whole  weight  of 
the  German  attack.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  did  not  at  once  take  up  a  vigorous 
offensive.  France  made  her  imprudent  and 
premature  effort  in  the  direction  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  There  may  have  been,  as  we  sug- 
gested, sentimental  and  political  reasons 
which  prevented  the  advance  on  the  Meuse. 
At  the  same  time,  it  remains  to  this  day  an 
unexplained  mystery  why  the  French  army 
entirely  failed  to  cooperate  with  the  defense 
of  Liege  and   Namur. 

The  story  of  the  first  efforts  to  storm  the 
Belgian  forts  is  told  without  heroics,  clearly 
and  to  the  point : 

The  three  German  army  corps  had  been 
ordered  to  storm  the  fortress  at  whatever 
cost.  They  did  pay  the  full  cost,  and  did  not 
win  the  prize.  They  advanced  in  close  forma- 
tion. They  made  one  futile  attack  after  an- 
other against  Barchon,  against  Loncin,  and 
especially  against  Boncelles.     Time  after  time 


they  were  repelled.  The  big  Belgian  guns  cut 
broad  avenues  in  the  German  ranks.  The 
attack  of  the  mobile  Belgian  division  followed 
up  the  murderous  effect  of  the  guns  of  the 
forts.  Rifles  were  fired  at  fifty  yards,  and 
the  bayonet  completed  the  work  of  the  rifle. 
Each  onslaught  was  more  desperate.  Each 
repulse  was  more  deadly.  On  the  third  day, 
in  their  advance  against  Fort  Boncelles,  the 
Germans  lost  25,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  German  commander  sued  for  an  armis- 
tice of  twenty-four  hours  to  bury  his  dead. 
The    armistice    was    refused. 

Much  has  been  written  of  General  Leman, 
hero  of  Liege,  and  from  his  prison  he  sent 
this  simple,  touching  report  to  his  king: 

After  a  severe  engagement  fought  on  Au- 
gust 4,  5,  and  6  I  considered  that  the  forts  of 
Liege  could  not  play  any  other  part  but  that 
of  stopping  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  I 
maintained  the  military  government  in  order 
to  coordinate  the  defense  as  much  as  possible 
and  in  order  to  exert  a  moral  influence  on 
the  garrison. 

Your  majesty  is  aware  that  I  was  at  the 
Fort  of  Loncin  on  August  6  at  noon. 

Your  majesty  will  learn  with  sorrow  that 
the  fort  exploded  yesterday  at  5  :20  p.  m.,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  is  buried 
under  the  ruins.  If  I  have  not  died  in  this 
catastrophe,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  my 
work  has  removed  me  from  the  stronghold. 
Whilst  I  was  being  suffocated  by  the  gases 
after  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  a  German 
captain  gave  me  a  drink.  I  was  then  made  a 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Liege.  I  am  aware 
that  this  letter  is  lacking  in  sequence,  but  I 
am  physically  shaken  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Fort  of  Loncin.  For  the  honor  of  our  armies 
I  have  refused  to  surrender  the  fortress  and 
the  forts.  May  your  majesty  deign  to  for- 
give me.  In  Germany,  where  I  am  taken,  my 
thoughts  will  be,  as  they  have  always  been, 
with  Belgium  and  her  king.  I  would  willingly 
have  given  my  life  better  to  serve  them,  but 
death  has  not  been  granted  me. 

Again  reverting  to  the  function  of  Belgian 
defense,  which  "was  to  delay  the  German  ad- 
vance and  give  the  Allied  armies  time  to  rush 
to  the  rescue,"  the  writer,  without  bitterness, 
asks  and  answers  the  question  of  the  failure 
of  the  Allies  to   stem   the  onrushing  tide : 

Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  did  the  Allied 
armies  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Bel- 
gians ?  Why  were  the  two  thousand  little 
Belgian  gunners  allowed  to  fight  alone  in 
their  cupola  forts?  The  reason  is  only  too 
obvious.  The  Allies  were  not  ready.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  make  any  complaint  or  to  pass 
any  judgment.  I  am  merely  stating  a  fact, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  disparaging  to  the  Allies.  The  pre- 
paredness of  the  Germans  will  redound  to 
their  eternal  shame.  The  unpreparedness  of 
the  Allies  will  redound  to  their  lasting  honor. 

The  Allies  were  not  ready  because  they  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  they  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  because  they  had  trusted  in 
the  good  faith  and  pacific  professions  of  the 
Germans.  Germany  was  negotiating  for 
peace,  and  all  the  time  was  treacherously 
massing  her  troops  on  the  Belgian  frontier, 
with  the  result  that  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  declaration  of  war  three  army  corps  were 
appearing  before  Liege.  France  and  England 
continued  to  negotiate  for  peace  in  all  sin- 
cerity, with  the  result  that  on  the  declaration 
of  war  England  was  not  able  for  ten  days  to 
disembark  her  troops,  and  France  had  to 
think  of  her  own  defense  instead  of  rushing 
to  the  defense  of  the  Belgians. 

Now  we  come  to  a  curious  bit  of  informa- 
tion, closely  interwoven  with  unusual  national 
sentiment : 

The  Belgians,  of  course,  were  not  told  the 
real  reason  why  they  were  not  assisted.  They 
could  not  be  told  that  the  Allies  were  not 
ready.  They  were  told  that  the  French  and 
English  were  prevented  from  cooperating 
mainly  for  "strategic  reasons."  They  were 
told  that  the  general  plan  of  campaign  had 
best  be  carried  out,  independently  of  Bel- 
gium ;  that  it  was  better  that  Belgium  should 
be  left  to  her  fate ;  that  the  occupation  of 
Brussels  was  merely  a  spectacular  display ; 
and  that  it  was  better  far  that  Brussels,  which 
was  undefended,  should  be  taken  than  that  the 
Germans  should  threaten  the  capital  and 
stronghold  of  France. 

But  for  a  misunderstanding,  we  are  told, 
the  Belgian  forces  would  have  adopted  en- 
tirely different  methods,  which  might  have 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  brief  and  des- 
perate campaign : 

But  from  the  beginning  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  relative  parts  to 
be  played  by  the  Belgians  and  by  the  Allies, 
and  it  is  that  misunderstanding  which  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal.  The  Belgians  depended 
on  the  Allies  to  oppose  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  They  made  no  sorties,  trusting  to 
outside  cooperation.  They  kept  to  the  de- 
fensive, whereas  a  vigorous  offensive  alone 
could  have  saved  the  situation.  It  is  true 
that,  the  German  heavy  siege  guns  once  placed 
in  position,  nothing  could  save  the  Namur 
forts.  But  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  bringing  out  their 
heavy  artillery.  It  is  the  inaction  of  General 
Michel  which  lost  the  stronghold  to  the  Bel- 
gian army,  and  that  inaction  was  entirely  the 
result  of  the  misunderstanding  referred  to. 
If  the  Allies  had  clearly  intimated  that  they 
were  not  going  to  cooperate  with  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Belgians  would  have  exchanged 
their  defensive  for  offensive  tactics,  Namur 
would  have  been  saved,  a  joint  Belgian  and 
French  army  would  have  harassed  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  rear,  and  the  advance  of  the 
enemv  into  France  would  have  been  checked. 


In  order  to  cover  up  their  own  blunder. 
Dr.  Sarolea  says,  the  Germans  deliberately 
set   the   torch   to    Louvain: 

I  have  cross-examined  some  of  those  wit- 
nesses. I  have  read  private  letters  from  my 
cousin.  Professor  Albert  Nerincx,  at  present 
acting  burgomaster  of  Louvain,  who  assumed 
office  when  the  civic  authorities  had  left,  and 
whose  heroic  conduct  is  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  the  tragedy.  Comparing  and  col- 
lating all  the  evidence  at  our  disposal,  we  may 
take  the  following  version  given  by  the  Bel- 
gian commission  of  inquiry  as  substantially 
correct : 

"On  Tuesday  evening  a  German  corps,  after 
receiving  a  check,  withdrew  in  disorder  into 
the  town  of  Louvain.  A  German  guard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  mistook  the  nature  of 
this  incursion  and  fired  on  their  routed  fel- 
low-countrymen, mistaking  them  for  Bel- 
gians. 

"In  spite  of  all  denials  from  the  authorities 
the  Germans,  in  order  to  cover  their  mistake, 
pretended  that  it  was  the  inhabitants  who  had 
fired  on  them,  whereas  the  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  police,  had  been  disarmed  more 
than  a  week  ago. 

"Without  inquiry,  and  without  listening  to 
any  protests,  the  German  commander-in-chief 
announced  that  the  town  would  be  immediately 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to 
leave  their  dwellings ;  a  party  of  men  were 
made  prisoners  and  the  women  and  children 
put  into  trains  the  destination  of  which  is 
unknown.  Soldiers  furnished  with  bombs  set 
fire  to  all  parts  of  the  town." 

Malines  is  one  of  many.  No  more  graphic 
pen-picture  has  ever  been  painted  of  a  war- 
harried   and  deserted  town  : 

Life  in  the  town  is  extinct.  The  city  is 
dead.  The  60,000  inhabitants  have  fled.  The 
dark  houses  stand  open.  The  streets  are 
empty.  This  emptiness  is  so  vast,  so  infinite, 
that  one  involuntary  checks  the  hasty  step. 

From  time  to  time  German  soldiers  pass 
along  the  streets.  In  the  Grand'  Place,  the 
Marche  aux  laines,  the  Place  d'Egmont,  at 
the  station,  soldiers  are  at  work  in  large 
groups. 

Inhabitants  there  are  none.  They  fled  to 
Antwerp  when  Malines,  by  the  mysterious 
chances  of  war,  was  drawn  into  the  centre  of 
the  artillery  fire  of  both  combatants.  They 
left  houses  and  rooms  lying  as  they  were, 
the  meal  spread  upon  the  table,  the  cloaks 
hanging  in  the  hall. 

There  may  be  still  twenty  inhabitants  in 
the  town.  There  may  be  only  ten.  We  can 
not  tell.  In  all  I  saw  only  five  human  beings 
— three  women  and  two  men.  They  were 
creeping   through   the   dead   city. 

The  emptiness  and  desolation  of  the 
mediaeval  streets  are  so  fearful,  so  oppressive, 
that  one  holds  one's  breath,  and  horror 
awakes  within  one  the  childish  belief  in  the 
legend  of  the  enchanted  town. 

That  which  human  eye  never  beheld,  that 
which  Hoffman  and  Poe  never  even  dreamed 
in  their  diseased  imaginations,  has  here  be- 
come reality.  As  by  one  annihilating  magic 
stroke,  the  people  of  a  great  city  have  van- 
ished into  nothingness.  They  have  left  hearth 
and  home,  not  waiting  to  take  with  them  even 
money  and  valuables.  They  have  fled  in  haste 
on  their  dread  way  of  terror.  In  their  rapid 
flight  they  left  behind  them  no  living  creature 
but  the  beasts  in  their  stalls  and  the  birds  in 
their  cages. 

But  Dr.  Sarolea  reflects  the  spirit  of  his 
country",  despite  the  gloom  and  destruction 
of  which  he  writes,  and  he  despairs  not : 

Belgium  will  have  lost  everything.  The 
material  damage,  the  destruction  of  thousands 
of  cities  and  villages,  the  total  collapse  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  are  incalculable.  The  dam- 
age to  the  monuments,  sacred  to  art  and  re- 
ligion, is  not  only  incalculable,  but  irrepar- 
able. The  sufferings  inflicted  upon  millions 
of  people  baffle  imagination,  but  the  moral 
and  spiritual  gain  is  equally  inestimable. 
Belgium  will  have  proved  to  all  the  world 
her  determination  and  her  right  to  exist  as  a 
free  nation.  She  will  have  earned  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 
She  will  have  left  an  inspiring  example  to 
posterity.  She  has  lost  everything,  but  she 
has  saved  her  own  soul,  and  she  has  saved  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  .  .  .  And  therefore, 
from  the  crumbling  ruins,  from  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  the  Belgium  of  today,  a  new  and 
nobler  Belgium  will  arise. 

A  preface  to  the  work  is  from  the  pen  of 
Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Belgian  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  appendix,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
is  in  his  best  style.  In  view  of  more  recent 
developments  the  book  will  be  read  with  re- 
newed interest. 

How  Belgi  u  m  Saved  Europe.  By  Dr. 
Charles  Sarolea.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company;  $1  net. 

»»» 

"Moonglade,"  the  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  ''The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress,"  has  been 
called  an  American  contribution  to  the  better 
understanding  of  Russian  conditions.  "Moon- 
glade," published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  war,  but  gives 
from  intimate  knowledge  pictures  of  the  Mus- 
covites as  they  are:  both  the  lowly  and  the 
highly  born.  Most  Americans  will  be  sur- 
prised to  be  told  that  the  hero,  whose  one 
thought  is  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  "Souls"  on  his  estates,  and  how 
to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of  their 
childish  improvidence,  their  intemperance,  and 
the  evil  counsels  of  anarchist  and 
agitators — is  only  a  typical  gr. 
of  Russia. 
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Although  Lew  Dockstader's  travesty  of 
Roosevelt  is  the  special  feature  of  the  week's 
bill,  it  is  closely  contested  as  a  headliner  by 
Tom  Lewis  in  "Brother  Fans"  and  George 
Damerel  with  "Ordered  Home,"  not  to  men- 
tion that  hilarity-inducing  left-over.  "Mar- 
ried," and  "Ideal."  billed  as  the  champion 
woman  swimmer  and  diver  of  the  world. 

Lew  Dockstader's  humorous  take-oft  on 
Roosevelt  is  simultaneously  good-natured  and 
ruthless.  I  don't  quite  know  how  the  popular 
humorist  contrives  such  a  combination,  but  he 
does.  His  mimicry,  however  is  a  mixture  of 
the  results  of  close  scrutiny  and  study  of  the 
platform  manner,  mannerisms,  and  oratory'  of 
our  spectacular  ex-President  and  of  pure 
travesty.  Hence  the  result.  It  is  so  clever 
that  in  absorbing  its  various  good  points  one 
forgets  to  laugh  sometimes.  But  Mr.  Dock- 
stader  continually  leads  up  to  climactic  jokes 
which  set  the  house  in  a  roar.  The  matter  of 
the  monologue  is  very  good.  It  gives  a  farci- 
cal approximation  of  Roosevelt's  more  poly- 
syllabic vein,  together  with  a  very  good  at- 
tempt at  his  rough  and  ready  thrusts.  Mr. 
Dockstader  has  mounted  a  set  of  stage  teeth 
which  gleam  against  the  painted  sunburn  of 
the  South  American  explorer  like  marble 
tombstones  on  a  moonlight  night,  and  he  pre- 
sents frequent  versions  of  the  famous  news- 
paper rictus  with  these  horrors  in  full  and 
gleaming  evidence.  The  audience  gave  every 
evidence  of  the  most  extreme  enjoyment  of 
the  travesty,  but  mingled  with  this  was  per- 
ceptible indulgence  toward  the  travestied  one. 
It  is  evident  that  the  doughty  Colonel's  pres- 
ence in  the  public  consciousness  is  enjoyed, 
and  that  he  would  be  greatly  missed  if  he 
retired  into  social  or  professional  privacy. 
But  it  is  a  curious  and  not  particularly  edi- 
fying spectacle  to  see  public  travesty  thus 
offered   of  an   ex-President.     It   rather  seems 


handsome  officer.  The  alternate  relaxations 
and  stiffenings  of  the  young  soldier's  will,  as 
the  coquettish  half-breed  subjects  him  to  the 
grill  of  her  fascinations,  and  the  suspense  of 
the  spectators  during  these  short,  sharp 
struggles  contribute  to  an  enjoyment  of  the 
dramatic  tension  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
can  usually  be  derived  from  pieces  of  the 
kind,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that 
"Ordered  Home"  classifies  a  little  out  of  the 
I  ordinaiy.  George  Damerel,  too,  possesses  that 
special  significance  and  magnetism  of  per- 
sonality that  bring  in  the  element  of  ro- 
mance. With  his  handsome  person,  easy, 
graceful  manner,  and  romantic  charm,  he 
made  the  passing  infatuation  of  the  pretty 
Mestiza  very  comprehensible :  and,  recipro- 
cally. Myrtle  Vail  endowed  with  daredeviltry. 
grace,  and  seduction  the  character  and  person 
of  Amita.  Four  Filipinos  supplied  music  on 
native  instruments,  singing,  as  welL  songs 
that  have  escaped  from  the  well-defined 
grooves  of  musical-comedy  lyrics.  The  piece 
is  picturesquely  staged  and  ends  in  a  patriotic 
climax,  in  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the 
handsome  hero,  in  responding  to  the  call  to 
duty,  forgot  for  a  moment,  in  the  manner  of 
his  renunciation  of  a  materialistic  love,  some- 
thing of  the  chivalry'  not  only  that  man  should 
display  to  woman,  but  that  the  victor  should 
feel  for  the  vanquished.  Myrtle  Vail  danced 
with  seductive  grace  some  native  dances,  and 
four  American  girls  assisted  in  supplying  the 
choral  background  to  the  music,  which,  with 
its  tropical  coloring  and  sensuous  emotional- 
ism, is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Messrs. 
Edward  C.  Moore  and  Rudolph  Berliner,  the 
two   composers. 

"Ideal,"  an  accomplished  and  daring  woman 
swimmer,  gave  a  sensational  act  preceded  by 
a  Vitagraph  moving  picture  exhibiting  her  in 
one  of  her  most  daring  feats.  I  quite  agree 
with  a  statement  on  the  programme  that  this 
film  series  is  one  of  the  most  sensational  ever 
made.  In  fact  it  is  so  intensely  exciting  that 
the  act  later  performed  by  "Ideal"  in  propria 
persona  almost  forms  an  anti-climax.  The 
swimmer  is  a  handsome  and  robust  young 
woman,  very  dashingly  costumed,  whose  can- 
vas swimming  tank  contains  a  huge  tilted 
mirror  back  of  it,  placed  at  such  an  angle 
that  even-  movement  of  her  spot-lighted  form 
is  distinctly  visible.  The  place  of  vantage 
at  which  we  see  Ideal's  actual  instead  of  her 
reflected  figure  is  the  springboard  above  the 
tank,  which  serves  as  a  stage  upon  which  to 
display  the  numerous  uncomfortably  daring 
positions  preceding  the  swimmer's  dives  to  the 
tank  below. 

Two  couples  furnish  this  week  the  singing- 
dancing-comedy  element  so  universally  popu- 
lar with  a  vaudeville  audience.  There  is  a 
tage-Irish  wave  sweeping  over  the  land,  and 


sionally  figure  in  these  professionally  merry 
partnerships  must  trick  out  their  swelling 
charms  with  the  same  prodigality,  and  look 
as  if  they  had  full  faith  in  results. 

Stella  Tracey  is  assisted  in  her  act  by  Vic- 
tor Stone,  a  cheerful  youth  of  ingenuous 
countenance,  and  a  good  aid  in  the  special- 
ties, while  a  modest  little  pianist  Ethel  Ponce 
by  name,  presides  efficiently  at  the  piano  and 
contributes  an  occasional  and  very  sweet  little 
strain  of  vocalism  without  trimmings,  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  rather  restful. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


if  the  national  irreverence  had  gone  too 
far  in  thus  pillorying,  however  playfully,  one  i  Bryan  Lee,  with  Mary  Cranston  for  a  care- 
who  had  once  been  exalted  to  the  highest  fully  tutored  partner,  is  riding  it  with  suc- 
American  office.  That  such  a  possibility  had  i  cess.  Mr.  Lee  has  a  vaudeville  tenor — very- 
reached    Roosevelt    reminded    me    of    Pudd'n-  |  successful     of     its     kind — and     an     excellent 


head  Wilson's  fate,  in  Mark  Twain's  best 
novel.  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, once  rashly  made  a  public  joke,  and 
ever  afterward,  or,  rather,  until  he  won  his 
great  case  at  the  end  of  the  book,  he  had  to 
live  down  the  consequences  of  that  joke.  It 
would  be  apt  to  strike  an  interested  observer 
of  the  audience's  reception  of  Mr.  Dock- 
stader's extremely  able  caricature  that  the 
famous  individual  thus  being  caricatured  now 
fills  the  place  in  the  public  mind  only  as  an 
entertaining  and  amusing  personality.  They 
look  to  what  he  will  do  next,  and  in  looking 
they  unconsciously  assimilate  the  cold  fact 
that  his  statesman's  dignity  is  rather  stripped 
from  him.  In  fact,  the  professional  poli- 
tician who  cared  to  follow  Lew  Dockstader 
on  his  vaudeville  tour  might  gain  instructive 
signs  and  portents  from  the  reception  by 
various   audiences  of   "My   Policies." 

Tom  Lewis's  rosy,  rotund  geniality  prom- 
ised to  be  the  principal  attraction  in  "Brother 
Fans."  but  just  as  we  had  about  made  up  our 
minds  that  baseball  slang,  baseball  allusions. 
and  the  aforesaid  geniality  were  to  make  up 
the    show — plus    the    intense    relish    that    Mr. 

Lewis  puts  into  the  simple  act  of  smoking 

we  suddenly  discovered  that  the  baseball  in- 
terest was  being  displaced  by  quite  a  tense 
little  scene  of  actual  drama,  in  which  the 
only  part  played  by  the  national  game  was 
the  brotherly  sentiment  uniting  fellow  "fans." 
And  then  we  had  another  pleasant  shock, 
when  Tom  Lewis,  still  pulling  with  unction  at 
the  indispensable  cigar,  stepped  in  front  of 
the  falling  curtain  and  delivered  himself  of  a 
monologue  purporting  to  be  a  speech  which 
was  a  study  in  incoherent  beginnings  with  no 
endings,  the  sort  of  thing  that,  like  the  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  verses,  has  a  specious  air  of 
being  something,  when  it  is  only  delicious 
nonsense. 

"Ordered  Home."  very  appropriately  classi- 
fied as   "a  dramatic  sketch   with   music."   con- 
tains   George    Damerel    for    the    central    per- 
sonality,   hut    Myrtle    Vail    is    such    an    excel- 
lent ?.cond  in   the  little  plays  that  the  hand- 
some   favorite   has   a    fair   rival   in   public   in- 
teres'      George  Damerel  represents  an  Ameri- 
cutensnt    stationed    at    the    Philippines, 
as  allowed  himself  to  play  with  the  se- 
•  fire  that  bums  in  the  veins  of  Amita. 
;     Mestiza,    greatly    enamored    of    the 


brogue.     Xeither  of  the  pair  look  at  all  Irish, 
but   when    Bryan  mounts   a   green  vest  and   a 
swelling   tenor    note    he    easily    convinces    the 
audience   that  his   Erinisms   are   native.      No- 
body,   however,    regards    the    vivacious    Mary 
Cranston's    brogue    as    anything   more   than   a 
temporary  stage  costume  of  manifestly  uncer- 
tain fit     Mary's  first  business  in  life  is  to  be 
pretty.      She   dresses  up   to    this  predominant 
fact  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  but  disfigures 
her    pretty    face    with    so    many    nods,    winks. 
blinks,  and  grimaces  as  to  contrive  quite  suc- 
cessfullj'  to   somewhat  dissipate   the  first   im- 
pression  that   she   is   a   thorough-going   cigar- 
box-cover  beauty.     And,   by  the  way,  contem- 
porary with  the  stage-Irish  wave,  is  a  sudden 
irruption  of  bleached  blondes.     There  are  four 
in    evidence    this    week    in    our    two    leading 
vaudeville     houses.       Marguerite     Keeler,     in 
"Married,"  is  the  first,  Mary  Cranston  the  sec- 
ond.     Each   of  these   ladies   appears  with   her 
"golden     hair     a-hanging     down     her     back." 
Each    has    a    successfully    full    crop,    growing 
right  out  of  the  soil,  so  to  speak,  and  each  is 
almost    convincing   of   the    beauty    efficacy    of 
bleached  hair ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  do  not  see 
the   natural   color.      For   myself,    I   believe   in 
the  correctness  of  old  Dame  Nature's  instinct 
when   she    has   pretty   women   in   the   making. 
She'll    slip  up.   sometimes,   in  the  background 
colorings  she  gives  a  plain  woman,  but  never 
with    a    pretty    one.      If    the    fair    sex    is    in 
subordination    with    this    pair,    Stella    Tracey, 
who  is  the  third  bleached  blonde,  is  the  lead- 
ing  performer   of   the    Tracey-Stone   partners. 
Stella    Tracey    is    the    insistently    stage-kitten 
type  :  a  tiny  touched-up  blonde  with  a  peculiar 
voice,  which  is  a  queer  mixture  of  blatantness 
and  babyishness,  and  which  is  quite  startling 
when    it    first    issues    from    her    small    person. 
Stella    Tracey    has    a    very"   effective   pair    of 
eyes,  a  lively  play  of  feature,  a  dainty,  small- 
boned    shape,    and    a   queer,    puzzling,    nonde- 
script but  undoubted  ability  for  capturing  the 
house  on  its  humorous  side.     Like  her  blonde 
progenitor  on  the  programme,  she  gives  many 
changes   of   costume,    for   which    she   shows   a 
pretty    taste.      It    is    really    awe-inspiring    to 
pause    and    realize    the    sums    of    money    that 
these  pretty  little  footlight  blossoms  must  dis- 
burse  for  their  gay  petals.     It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  routine,  and  expected  of  each  and  all. 
Even   the    fat,    middle-aged   dames    that   occa- 


Our  fourth  chemical  blonde  of  the  week  is 
at  Pantages  :  it  must  certainly  be  an  advance 
j  wave  of  a  new  style,  which  I  hope  will  spend 
itself  soon,  in  spite  of  all  four  of  these  ladies 
possessing  that  dazzling  natural  fairness  of 
skin  that  can  not  be  imitated  with  cosmetics 
and  that  successfully  defies  the  ageing  effect 
of  canary-colored  hair. 

Gertrude  Van  Dyck's  claims  to  considera- 
tion lie  particularly  in  her  possession  of  two 
kinds  of  voices,  the  natural  one  being  a  very 
pretty  soprano,  while  its  alternate  is  a  deep 
contralto.  Miss  Van  Dyck  is  tall,  plump, 
showy,  dressy,  dashingly  confident,  and  pos- 
sesses some  versatility  in  her  vocal  manner. 
Handsomely  gowned,  she  holds  the  centre 
of  the  stage  very  effectively,  leaps  lightly 
from  one  to  another  of  a  variety  of  vocal 
fragments,  and  closes  her  act  with  a  vocal  dia- 
logue, in  which  she  takes  by  turn  the  part 
of  the  wooer  and  the  woed,  presenting  alter- 
nately to  the  audience  her  left  and  right  view, 
cleverly  arranged  to  give  the  man  or  woman 
idea  as  required,  and,  by  the  way,  with  her 
golden  hair  a-hanging  down,  but  this  time  on 
her  feminine  gender  side.  Her  brother,  a 
young  man  sharing  in  the  family  good  looks, 
assisted  in  the  act,  wooing  notably  sweet 
strains   from   the   keys   of  the  piano. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
Alma  Grace  Tuchler.  who  appears  in  a  brief 
singing  and  dancing  act.  The  little  thing  is 
charmingly  pretty,  with  her  child's  face 
framed  in  the  ripples  of  her  abundant  black 
curls,  but  as  a  full-blown  professional  her 
spurs  are  yet  to  be  won. 

Tom  Kelly  adds  further  testimony  to  the 
coming  of  the  Irish  wave  by  wearing  an 
emerald-hued  vest  and  singing  several  Irish 
songs  in  a  vigorous  baritone  which  pleased 
the  house,  the  usually  controlled  audience  re- 
sponding, by  the  way,  with  an  unmistakable 
thunder  of  endorsement  to  his  one  un-Irish 
ditty,  "I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier." 
One  can  often  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of 
popular  views  from  the  response  made  by- 
vaudeville  audiences,  and  judging  from  the 
emphatic  nature  of  the  applause  from  the 
potential  soldiers,  and  mothers  of  the  same  in 
the  audience,  nobody  to  speak  of  is  clamoring 
for  war. 

Some  very*  pretty  and  graceful  roller- 
skating  displays  by  Beeman  and  Anderson,  a 
rattling  farce  acted  by  Dolan  and  Lenharr, 
and  some  excellent  eccentric  contortioning  by 
the  tallest  of  the  Reed  brothers  led  up  to  the 
principal  and  climactic  attraction,  the  Pereira 
court  musicians.  The  Reed  brothers,  or 
rather  the  long  and  sinuous  one  of  the  pair, 
who  has  a  serpentine  litheness  of  movement 
in  contracting  and  elongating  his  eel-like 
body,  amused  the  audience  by  his  irrepressible 


spirits,  his  impossible  attitudes,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  fooled  them  for  a  time  into 
thinking  him  a  pantomimic  Frenchman,  burst- 
ing in  vain  to  express  himself  verbally.  The  I 
dissimulator,  however,  suddenly  burst  into  the 
most  up-to-date  vernacular  of  the  day,  and 
from  that  moment  refused  to  be  silent  while 
the  audience  giggled  and  gurgled,  and  allowed 
the  jesting  contortionist  to  lead  them  whither 
he  would. 

The  six  Pereira  musicians,  whom  we  heard 
probably  ten  or  twelve  months  ago,  play  on 
their  stringed  instruments  with  notably  sweet 
tone  pieces  whose  selection  has  been  guided 
by  good  sense  and  good  taste.  Godard's  ever 
popular  and  loveley  "Berceuse,"  the  dreamy 
sweetness  of  "A  Perfect  Day,"  Dvorak's 
"Humoresque,"  and  Macbeth 's  "Forget-Me- 
Not"  were  among  the  numbers  given.  Pereira 
himself  plays  with  a  delicate  touch,  and  his 
solos  are  very  enjoyable.  His  taste  in  music 
inclines  to  the  meltingly  sweet  the  tenderly 
dreamy,  or  the  delicately  gay.  and  one  comes 
away  with  the  light  dancing  measures  of 
"Forget-Me-Xot'5  rippling  daintily  in  the  mem- 
ory. His  'cellist,  too,  showed  excellent  mu- 
sicianship by  the  brooding  sweetness  of  tone 
noticeable  in  his  share  of  the  "Berceuse,"  and 
the  number,  generally,  ranked  above  the 
average.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


London  is  looking  forward  to  a  season  of 
Russian  opera,  about  to  open,  having  passed 
through  a  season — the  first  in  many  years — 
of  no  opera  worthy  the  name  of  "grand." 
Five  weeks  have  been  decided  on,  but  a  longer 
season  depends  on  the  attendance.  One  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  project  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  be  held,  not  at  old  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  which  has  housed  the  Beecham  Rus- 
sian seasons  of  the  past  two  years,  but  at  the 
opera  house  Oscar  Hammerstein  built  for  Lon- 
don. The  moving  spirit  in  the  undertaking  is 
a  singer  named  Rosing,  a  Russian  tenor,  for- 
merly of  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Moscow  and 
now  well  known  in  London  concert  rooms. 
He  will  bring  his  artists  and  chorus  from 
Russia  to  give  the  Russian  works  in  the 
original  language,  and  for  conductor-in-chief 
he  has  engaged  M.  Gouravitch  of  the  Moscow 
Opera.  The  orchestra  will  be  made  up  of 
English  players.  The  scale  of  prices  is  to 
range  from  25  cents  to  $2.50.  Although  it 
was  originally  proposed  to  produce  a  number 
of  Russian  operas  as  yet  unknown  in  London 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  the 
necessary  scores  for  all  of  them  from  Petro- 
grad,  on  account  of  the  war.  On  the  opening 
night  Tschaikowsky's  "Pique-Dame"  will  be 
given   its   first   London  performance. 


On  May  1  Julia  Culp  sailed  for  home.  She 
was  highly  elated  over  the  success  of  her 
season  just  closed,  and  said  she  would  return 
in  the  autumn.  Her  accompanist  Coenraad 
V.  Bos,  sailed  on  the  same  ship. 


The  great  war  loan  recently  brought  out  by 
the  German  government  was  taken  up  by  no 
less  than  2,113,220  individual  subscribers, 
thousands  of  whom  bought  securities  to  the 
amount   of  $48   or  less. 


Miss  Climber — That  man  is  always  running 
down  other  people.  Miss  Ascum — Scandal  or 
auto  ? — New  York  Sun. 
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"Rosemary"  Opens  Monday  at  Columbia. 

Older  theatre-goers,  who  remember,  and  the 
younger  generation  have  much  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  engagement  of  John  Drew  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  which  is  to  open  on 
Monday  evening  next,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Drew  is  to  present  his  famous  former  success, 
"Rosemary."  There  is  but  little  question  that 
the  theatre-yoing  world  has  for  some  time 
been  growing  tired  of  elaborately  designed 
plots,  portraying  human  nature  as  it  ought 
not  to  be,  and  has  really  wanted  on  the  stage 
something  that  is  clean  and  wholesome,  some- 
thing that  will  brighten,  life.  "Rosemary"  is 
such  a  play,  it  is  a  play  of  good  people,  well 
tinged  with  romance,  telling  a  delightful  love 
story',  and  a  play  whose  people  had  hearts  that 
were  "true  blue." 

"Rosemary"  is  placed  in  a  picturesque 
period  of  English  life.  It  begins  down  in  the 
country  at  the  time  just  preceding  the  then 
young  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  and  it 
ends  with  her  jubilee.  The  hero  of  the  play 
is  Sir  Jasper  Thorndyke,  an  English  country 
gentleman,  who  although  a  trifle  absent- 
minded  at  times,  is  a  splendid  figure  of  a  man, 
even  if  he  does  fall  in  love  with  a  charming 
miss  who  happens  to  be  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  young  gentleman  of  her  own  age. 
Of  course  he  doesn't  marry — that  is  Sir  Jas- 
per— but  that's  the  story  of  the  play,  and  it 
is  delightfully  told  in  four  acts  by  the  authors, 
Louis  X.  Parker  and  Murray  Carson.  The 
role  of  Sir  Jasper  Thorndyke  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  bits  of 
characterization  in  Mr.  Drew's  extended 
repertory,  and  it  affords  him  the  amplest  of 
opportunities. 

Charles  Frohman  has  surrounded  Mr.  Drew 
with  an  exceptionally  strong  company,  which 
is  practically  identical  with  that  which  sup- 
ported him  earlier  in  the  season  when  "Rose- 
mary" was  revived  at  Mr.  Frohman's  Empire 
Theatre,  New  York  City. 

Seats  are  now  selling  at  the  box-office  of 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  Matinees  will  be  given 
on  Wednesdays  and  on  Saturdays  during  the 
engagement.  

"Sari"  Remains  for  Extra  Performance. 
At  the  Cort  Theatre  there  is  an  entertain- 
ment whose  equal  in  point  of  popularity  and 
charm  and  attractiveness  has  not  been  this  way 
in  a  long  time.  This  offering  is  Henry  W. 
Savage's  latest  and  biggest  musical  hit,  the 
operetta  "Sari,"  with  Mizzi  Hajos  and  the  ex- 
cellent company  that  participated  in  the  two 
and  a  half  years'  run  of  the  piece  in  New 
York. 

"Sari"  has  been  called  the  biggest  musical 
success  since  "The  Merry  Widow."  Many 
contend  that  "Sari''  is  better  than  "The  Merry 
Widow."  It  is  sparkling  and  spirited  and 
merry  and  joyous  from  the  first  moment  to  the 
last.  There  is  not  a  second  that  attention  is 
not  held  closely  by  one  of  several  things. 
The  music  is  exceptionally  fine.  It  pleases 
every  taste.  It  is  filled  with  song  hits  and 
rhythmical  dances  and  swinging  and  stirring 
choruses.  There  is  a  wealth  of  humor  in  the 
performance,  for  "Sari"  is  a  brilliant  comedy 
as  well  as  an  uncommonly  fine  musical  com- 
position. There  is  a  real  story  in  the  play 
that  runs  with  the  music.  Also  there  are 
many  dances  that  delight  the  onlookers,  while 
there  are  scenic  effects  both  novel  and  rich. 
The  excellent  company  is  headed  by  Miss 
Mizzi  Hajos,  the  gifted  little  comedienne  who 
made  a  hit  out  this  way  in  "The  Spring 
Maid."  Then  there  is  Charles  Meakins,  for 
a  long  time  the  Prince  in  "The  Merry  Widow." 
Mr.  Meakins  is  a  comedian  of  wide  and  de- 
served popularity,  and  his  welcome  in  "Sari" 
has  shown  that  the  public  likes  him  and  is 
glad  to  have  him  back  once  more.  The  en- 
tire cast  is  good,  and  is  well  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  the  severe  demands  of  "Sari,"  which 
requires  singing  and  acting  and  dancing  from 
the  several  characters. 

The  chorus  is  a  picked  body,  and  it  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  the  charm  of  the  per- 
formance. Every  member  of  it  sings  and  acts 
and  dances.  And  the  good-looking  young 
women  show  off  the  "Sari"  gowns  well.  An- 
other feature  is  the  special  orchestra  that  is  a 
part  of  the  company. 

The  engagement  at  the  Cort  was  to  have 
ended  May  22,  but  "Sari"  has  made  so  big  a 
hit  that  an  extra  performance  has  been  added. 
Therefore  "Sari"  will  remain  at  the  Cort  over 
Sunday  night,  May  23.  for  an  extra  and 
special  performance  of  the  operetta.  This 
added  performance  was  arranged  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public  to  see  the  piece,  for 
"Sari"  is  one  of  the  biggest  musical  hits  of 
the  times,  and  its  engagement  is  an  event  that 
the  public  appreciates.  There  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees,  both  at  popular 
prices.  

The  Orpheum  Offers  an  Exceptional  Bill. 
The   Orpheum  programme  for  next  week  is 
composed  of  artists  renowned  in  grand  opera, 
the  legitimate  stage,   and  vaudeville. 

Mme.  Mariska  Aldrich,  the  famous  dra- 
matic soprano  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  will  head  the  bill.  Her  appear- 
ance will  be  the  most  important  musical  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Orpheum,   for  it  will  be 


the  first  time  that  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  songbirds  has  ever  sung  in 
vaudeville  while  still  under  contract  to  the 
Metropolitan  management.  Mme.  Aldrich  is 
the  possessor  of  a  glorious  soprano  voice  of 
wonderful  volume  and  great  sweetness  and 
culture,  the  value  of  which  is  delightfully 
illustrated  in  numbers  that  strongly  appeal  to 
the  pubic. 

Bert  Leslie  (himself),  supported  by  Miss 
Elvia  Bates  and  a  competent  company,  will 
appear  in  the  latest  of  the  Hogan  series, 
"Hogan  in  London,"  which  is  another  con- 
clusive demonstration  on  Mr.  Leslie's  part 
that  it  is  possible  to  express  one's  self  intelli- 
gently in  slang.  In  "Hogan  in  London"  he 
has  taken  his  justly  famous  character  where 
his  "bull  in  the  china  shop  comedy"  strikes 
terror  to  the  conservative  British  society. 

Bankoff  and  Girlie,  two  of  the  most  popu- 
lar exponents  of  modern  dancing,  are  remark- 
able for  originality  as  well  as  skill  and  grace. 
They  introduce  numbers  of  ideas  of  their  own 
into  the  tango,  hesitation  waltz,  and  the 
maxixe.  Bankoff  was  formerly  understudy 
for  Michael  Mordkin,  Pavlowa's  dancing  part- 
ner, and  danced  with  her  for  several  weeks 
while  Mordkin  was  ill. 

Louise  Galloway,  assisted  by  John  Butler, 
and  her  company  of  players,  will  appear  in  a 
home-life  comedy  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  en- 
titled "Little  Mother,"  which  affords  Miss 
Galloway  a  splendid  opportunity,  which  she 
thoroughly  exhausts  to  distinguish  herself. 

Emma  Carus,  who  during  her  recent  short 
engagement  of  one  week  made  an  immense 
hit  with  her  songs  and  dances,  will  return  for 
next  week  only,  in  compliance  with  a  nu- 
merously expressed  wish. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  bill  will 
be  those  two  old  cronies,  Norcross  and  Holds- 
worth.  Colonel  Samuel  Holdsworth  is  eighty- 
four  years  of  age  and  the  oldest  living  min- 
strel. James  M.  Norcross  smilingly  admits  to 
having  passed  seventy-six  years  on  this  earth 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
living  singer. 

With  this  programme  Bryand  Cheerbert's 
Marvelous  Manchurians,  Ideal,  the  champion 
lady  swimmer,  and  Lew  Dockstader  in  his  ir- 
resistibly humorous  impersonation  of  "Teddy" 
in  "My  Policies"  will  close  their  engagements. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Maude  Leone,  one  of  the  best-known  stock 
actresses  on  the  American  stage,  will  top  the 
new  eight-act  show  at  the  Pantages  on  Sun- 
day with  the  newest  of  Willard  Mack's 
twenty-minute  thrillers,  which  he  titles  "In- 
side Stuff."  Miss  Leone  will  be  remembered 
for  her  acting  in  M?ck's  success,  "Kick  In," 
which  he  has  since  dramatized  into  a  Broad- 
way production  now  playing  to  turn-away 
business  in  New  York.  The  prolific  author  of 
tabloid  dramas  wrote  "Inside  Stuff"  expressly 
for  Miss  Leone,  and  she  has  a  role  in  the  play- 
let which  is  said  to  equal  her  part  of  the 
crook's  confederate  in  "Kick  In."  The  sketch 
deals  with  police  methods  of  a  metropolitan 
city,  and  several  of  the  situations  hold  an 
audience  spellbound. 

Ed  Reynard,  whose  ventriluquial  offering 
has  been  seen  here  before,  will  return  with 
a  revised  edition  of  his  screamingly  funny 
pantomime,  "A  Morning  in  Hickville."  His 
two  ludicrous  "dummy"  characters,  "Seth 
Dewberry"  and  "Jawn  Jawnson,"  still  remain 
the  central  figures  in  the  production. 

Patrons  of  the  Pantages  will  recall  those 
two  sagacious  animals,  Little  Hip,  the  tiny 
elephant,  and  his  pal,  Napoleon,  the  frisky 
chimpanzee,  who  delighted  children  with  their 
antics.  Little  Hip  died  in  Australia  two 
months  ago,  and  Napoleon  is  now  performing 
alone.  The  animal  now  rides  a  "bike,"  walks 
on  stilts,  skates,  dresses  himself,  and  does  all 
sorts   of  quaint   stunts. 

As  a  special  extra  feature  Mr.  Pantages  has 
booked  the  first  motion  picture  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  before  it  left  on  its  last  voyage.  Close- 
up  views  of  prominent  personages  are  shown 
in  the  pictures,  which  come  direct  from  New 
York  City. 

Other  acts  to  be  shown  are  Mclntyre  and 
Harty.  "The  Sugar  Plum  Girlie  and  the  Boy" ; 
Rose  Garden,  the  eccentric  pianist ;  Delton, 
Mareena,  and  Dalton,  surprise  athletes,  and  a 
couple  of  reels  of  comedy  films. 


The  Pavlowa  Programmes. 

For  the  engagement  of  Anna  Pavlowa, 
commencing  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Monday, 
May  24,  there  has  been  announced  a  series 
of  programmes  made  up  of  those  ballets  and 
special  divertissements  that  are  new- and  have 
proved  by  their  almost  sensational  success  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  the  artist  has  given 
the  American  public. 

For  Monday,  May  24,  Wednesday  matinee, 
and  Thursday  evening  the  programme  is  "The 
Fairy  Doll,"  considered  the  merriest  of  all 
ballet  numbers,  and  "Walpurgis  Night," 
originally  composed  for  the  opera  "Faust"  by 
Gounod,  but  now  seen  and  heard  for  one  of 
the  first  few  times  in  America.  With  these 
larger  ballets  will  be  given  a  widely  varied 
list  of  divertissements,  or  single  dances.  For 
Tuesday  evening  and  Saturday  matinee 
"Flora's  Awakening."  a  mythological  ballet 
with  promised  exceptional  scenic  beauty,   and 


"Dances  of  Today,"  Mile.  Pavlowa's  develop- 
ment of  modern  ballroom  dances,  will  be 
given  with  new  divertissements.  "Amarilla," 
the  sensational  gipsy  love  drama,  and  "Cho- 
piniana,"  with  a  new  arrangement  of  di- 
vertissements, will  be  seen  on  Wednesday, 
Friday,   and  Saturday  evenings. 

Because  of  the  war  troubles  in  the  centres 
of  the  ballet  world  across  the  seas  it  is  said 
that  Mile.  Pavlowa  has  been  able  to  bring  an 
organization  for  her  present  tour  that  is  the 
best  of  the  world.  Ivan  Clustine,  directeur 
de  ballet  for  not  only  both  the  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  Opera  Houses,  but  also  for  the  Paris 
Opera,  is  with  her,  and  there  are  also  Alex- 
andro  Volinine,  recognized  as  the  foremost 
dancer  of  romantic  characters  ;  Mile.  Stepha- 
nie Plaskovietzka,  principal  classic  dancer; 
Mile.  Kuhn,  principal  character  dancer  ;  Mile. 
Svirskaia,  special  feature  danseuse,  and  others 
of  almost  equal  importance.  The  orchestra 
is  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Stier,  con- 
ductor of  the  London  Classical  Orchestra,  the 
foremost  musical  organization  of  England. 

Mail  orders  are  now  being  received  for  the 
Pavlowa  engagement  and  the  regular  seat  sale 
is  to  open  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Thursday, 
May  20.  

A  great  array  of  feminine  stars  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  few  months  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. Following  John  Drew  comes  Maude 
Adams,  Billie  Burke,  Elsie  Ferguson,  and 
Mrs.    Patrick   Campbell. 


During  her  tour  of  the  West  Maude  Adams 
will  be  seen  in  James  Matthew  Barrie's 
comedy,  "Quality  Street." 


The  close  of  the  initial  week  of  the  experi- 
ment of  converting  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome into  a  "movie"  theatre  elicited  from  the 
management  a  surprising  statement.  Erected 
primarily  as  "the  people's  theatre,"  equipped 
to  cater  to  the  masses  on  broad  lines  impos- 
sible elsewhere  on  earth,  the  Hippodrome  has 
been  considered  as  doing  fine  when  it  played 
to  60,000  persons  a  week  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. Now  it  apparently  has  just  come  into 
its  own,  for  the  ticket  boxes  for  the  first  week 
showed  a  total  attendance  of  13S.209  paid  ad- 
missions, or  an  average  of  19,747  a  day. 
There  were  certain  hours  on  many  days  when 
thousands  were  turned  away  because  there 
were  no  seats  to  accommodate  them  and  other 
hours  under  the  continuous  system  when  the 
house  was  far  from  full.  The  Messrs.  Shu- 
bert  feel  that  when  their  plans  are  fully 
worked  out  the  Hippodrome  will  play  to  22,- 
500  persons   a  day. 


The  early  English  dramatists  (before 
Shakespeare)  were  led  to  form  an  erroneous 
conception  of  tragedy.  In  order  to  secure 
for  it  its  due  importance  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect  they  exaggerated  the  tragic  ele- 
ment to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  hideous 
and  horrible,  and  to  accomplish  this  they  had 
recourse  to  the  most  forced  situations,  to  the 
delineation  of  coarse  outbursts  of  passion  and 
to  a  diction  which  was  unnatural,  forced,  and 
bombastic. 

— ♦» 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Here  for  Season. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  best 
organization  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and 
which  San  Francisco  has  been  waiting  to  hear 
for  years,  is  at  last  with  us,  and  until  the 
25th  of  this  month  will  be  heard  in  a  succes- 
sion of  concerts  at  Festival  Hall  in  the  Expo- 
sition   grounds. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  music 
in  this  country  has  been  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  It  is  not  that  its  travels 
have  been  so  extensive  that  it  could  by  itself 
spread  the  gospel  of  good  music,  but  its  suc- 
cess has  been  the  inspiration  of  other  cities 
to  establish  similar  orchestras,  with  the  re- 
sult that  where  thirty-four  years  ago,  when 
it  gave  its  first  concert,  there  were  only  two 
orchestras  in  this  country,  both  of  them  in 
New  York,  today  there  are  nearer  two  dozen 
of  symphonic  size.  Ten  years  after  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  was  formed  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra  was  established  to  do  the 
work  in  the  Middle  West  which  the  Boston 
Orchestra  had  been  doing  in  the  East,  and  ten 
years  later  the  admirable  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra was  established,  while  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  distinct  credit 
to    California. 

In  its  long  and  notable  career  the  coming 
of  Dr.  Karl  Muck  to  America  in  1906  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  notable  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Dr.  Muck,  who  secured  from  the  German  em- 
peror a  special  leave  of  absence  for  one  year, 
immediately  showed  himself  a  man  of  un- 
commonly interesting  personality  and  a  con- 
ductor of  veritable  genius.  He  inspired  the 
orchestra  as  no  other  man  had  done,  and  its 
achievements  surpassed  anything  that  had 
been  accomplished  before.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  year  his  leave  of  absence  was  extended 
for  a  second  season,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  him  at  that  time  as  permanent  con- 
ductor,   for  the  reason  that   Berlin  refused  to 


give  him  up.  He  left  in  the  spring  of  1908, 
promising,  however,  to  return  as  soon  as  he 
was  free,  and  Max  Fiedler  of  Hamburg,  an- 
other brilliant  conductor,  filled  the  post  for 
four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1912  Dr.  Muck  re- 
turned for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  his  work 
has  had  on  the  orchestra  and  on  the  public 
which  patronizes  its  concerts.  He  has  put  it 
in  an  unassailable  position  as  the  finest  con- 
cert orchestra  in  the  world,  and  its  audiences, 
wherever  it  plays,  are  literally  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  halls. 

Matinee  concerts  will  be  given  this  and 
next  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  performances 
every  evening  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
Tuesday  evening.  May  25,  will  mark  the  last 
concert  in  Festival  Hall.  Seats  are  on  sale  at 
343  Powell  Street,  where  mail  orders  accom- 
panied by  check  addressed  to  W.  H.  Leahy 
receive   prompt    attention. 


After  all  the  outlook  is  doubtful  for 
"Fedra,"  the  much -heralded  opera  by  Ilde- 
brando  Pizzetti,  based  on  Gabriele  d'Annun- 
zio's  drama.  The  premiere  at  La  Scala  was 
not  attended  by  any  symptoms  of  hilarious  ap- 
proval. The  composer,  it  is  said  by  the 
critics,  has  harked  back  to  the  sources  of 
Italian  opera  and  taken  the  manner  of  a 
Peri  and  Caccini  as  his  model.  The  music, 
according  to  one  critic,  "succeeded  in  creating 
solely  a  somniferous  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience." 

AMUSEMENTS 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 

Saturday  and    Sunday  afternoons.   May    15,    16. 

22  and  23,  at  2:30;  and  evenings  of 

May  14,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 

24  and  25,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
Reserved  seats,  75c,  $1,  $1.50  and  $2.50,  now 
on  sale  at  343  Powell  St.  Phone,  Sutter  6646. 
Mail  orders  from  all  points  received,  filed  and 
filled  in  order  of  receipt,  if  accompanied  by 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  W.  H. 
Leahy,  343  Powell  St.,  where  complete  pro- 
grammes may  be  obtained. 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 
l\I  IUiU  HI  Bante,  Suction  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MagnificentTheaire  ::.  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ALL  STAR  VAUDEVILLE 

MME.  MARISKA  ALDRICH,  Famous  Dra- 
matic Soprano,  present  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company:  "HOGAX  IX  LON- 
DOX,"  bv  BERT  LESLIE,  supported  by  Eivia 
Bates  and  Company;  BANKOFF  and  GIRLIE 
in  Modern  Dances;  LOUISE  GALLOWAY, 
assisted  by  John  A.  Butler  and  Company,  in 
the  comedy,  "Little  Mother";  Return  for  Next 
Week  Only  of  EMMA  CARUS,  assisted  by 
Noel  Fahnstock,  in  Song,  Music  and  Dance; 
NORCROSS  and  HOLDSWORTH,  Two  Old 
Cronies;  IDEAL.  Champion  Lady  Swimmer 
and  Diver;  BRYAND  CHEERBERT'S  MAR- 
VELOUS MANCHURIANS;  Last  Week,  LEW 
DOCKSTADER  as  "Teddy"  in  "My  Policies." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


•0LUMB1A  THEATRE  v 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    May    17 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Charles    Frobman    presents 

JOHN   DREW 

In  the  most  notable  revival  by  popular  demand 
of    bis    most    famous    success 

"ROSEMARY" 

"That's    for    Remembrance" 
By    Louis    N.    Parker    and    Murray    Carson 


CQRX 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Week   Starts   Sunday    Night.    May    16 

Last    Time    Sunday     Night.     May    23 

HEXRY    W.    SAVAGE   offers    the   musical 

delight    of    the    decade 

"SARI" 

with 

MIZZI     HAJOS 

And    the    Original    New    York    Cast 

Nights.    50c   to    S2;    "Pup."    Wed.   &    Sat.    mats. 

Com.     Monday,     May     23—  PAVLOWA    and 

Imperial    Russian    Ballet:    Complete    Symphony 

Orchestra. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Muon 


MAUDE  LEONE 

In   Willard    Mack's   great   one-act   thriller 
"INSIDE  STUFF" 

NAPOLEON 

The   Funniest   Chimpanzee   in    the   World 

ED  REYNARD 

America's    Famous    Ventriloquist 
"A  MORN1N'  IN  HICKVILLE 

EXCLUSIVE     MOTION     PH 
"LUSITANIA" 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  15,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


They  have  a  progressive  community  down 
in  Los  Angeles.  TKe  women  have  to  pay  ali- 
mony there.  A  woman  who  brought  a  suit 
lor  divorce  was  ordered  by  the  court  either 
to  provide  for  her  husband  in  the  home  or  to 
pay  him  $40  a  month  if  he  should  prefer  to 
leave  it.  We  should  advise  him  to  leave  it. 
The  lot  of  an  ex-husband  thus  compulsorily 
provided  for  would  not  be  a  happy  one.  He 
would  eat  the  bread  of  affliction.  He  would 
wish  he  were  a  Belgian. 

But  there  is  probably  more  in  this  story 
than  meets  the  eye.  Casting  our  eagle  glance 
backward,  we  remember  another  case  of  this 
kind  that  was  reported  some  few  months  ago 
and  that  elicited  some  strong  remarks  from 
the  judge — of  course  a  mere  man,  but  none 
the  less  a  human  being,  thanks  to  our  scan- 
dalously unjust  laws.  The  judge  said  that  a 
very  pretty  little  practice  had  been  growing 
up  among  the  rich  women  of  the  south  and 
that  he  would  like  to  spoil  it.  He  said  that 
these  women  had  a  taste  for  marital  diversity, 
and  that  in  order  to  gratify  it  they  married 
impecunious  young  men  and  then  divorced 
them  for  non-support  as  soon  as  their  charms 
began  to  fade.  He  said  that  some  of  these 
light  and  fickle  ladies  had  married  man  after 
man  to  the  tune  of  a  dozen  or  more.  None 
of  them  had  any  money  or  much  capacity  to 
earn  it.  They  were  just  pretty-.  And  when 
they  ceased  to  be  even  pretty — and  of  course 
this  is  a  matter  of  evanescent  taste — they 
were  summarily  haled  into  court  on  a  plea  of 
non-support  and  the  lady  was  then  ready  to 
spread  her  nets  once  more  for  a  new  victim. 
Of  course  it  was  all  moral  enough  according 
to  our  opera  bouffe  ideas  of  morality.  They 
were  duly  and  formally  married.  The  parson 
had  opened  up  the  usual  wireless  communi- 
cations with  Providence  and  the  divine  assent 
was  guaranteed  to  be  genuine.  And  the  di- 
vorces were  equally  regular,  since  every 
woman  is  entitled  to  support  by  her  husband, 
although  it  is  a  little  hard  under  the  new 
regime  to  say  why.  And  now  the  judges  are 
putting  their  spokes  into  the  wheel  and  order- 
ing that  these  poor  unsupported  wealthy 
wives  shall  pay  alimony.  Of  course  $40  a 
month  is  not  very  much,  but  when  the  di- 
vorces run  up  to  a  dozen  or  so  the  total  will 
be  quite  a  large  one.  And  so  here  is  another 
feminine  grievance  to  which  the  feminists 
should  give  their  prompt  attention.  It  seems 
nothing  short  of  an  outrage  that  a  judge,  and 
a  so-called  man  at  that,  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  between  a  woman  and  her  favored 
method   of   "self-expression." 


It  has  sometimes  been  the  duty  of  this  col- 
umn to  comment  in  terms  of  gentle  admoni- 
tion upon  the  feminine  dress  fashions  and 
upon  a  certain  feminine  subservience  to  the 
modes.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  anything 
in  the  whole  range  of  woman's  foibles  quite 
so  contemptible  as  the  present  discussion  that 
is  raging  in  New  York  as  to  the  precise  date 
on  which  men  shall  be  permitted  to  wear 
straw  hats.  Permitted  is  exactly  the  right 
word  to  used,  the  only  word  that  can  be  used 
accurately,  since  any  man  infringing  the 
"law"  in  this  respect  is  liable — or  was  liable  a 
year  or  so  ago — to  actual  assault  and  battery 
on  Broadway.  At  the  present  moment  a  copy 
of  'he  New  York  Globe  lies  in  front  of  us.  It 
contains  two  columns  of  discussion  on  this 
momentous  topic.  The  discussion  has  been 
continued  from  day  to  day.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  straw-hat  question  is  more 
important  to  the  New  York  man  than  the 
war  or  the  presidency.  The  question  is  not 
whether  straw  hats  are  in  themselves  desir- 
able things  to  wear,  but  whether  they  may  be 
worn  as  early  as  May  8.  One  would  suppose 
that  any  man  not  a  congenital  idiot  would 
wear  a  straw  hat  or  any  other  hat  whenever 
it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  But  apparently  this 
is  not  so.  Straw  hats  must  be  adopted  simul- 
taneously, contemporaneously.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  solemn  agreement.  It  must  be  de- 
bated in  public.  Arguments  for  and  against 
must  be  gravely  considered.  And  if  any  un- 
lucky wight  should  err  to  the  extent  of  a 
day  or  so  in  his  adoption  of  this  particular 
headgear  he  is  likely  to  be  assaulted  in  the 
street.  And  now  to  crown  this  contemptible 
and  degrading  absurdity  we  find  two  columns 
of  medical  opinions  to  the  effect  that  the 
wearing  of  straw  hats  on  May  8  instead  of 
some  later  day  would  be  salutary  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view.  And  so  we  are  re- 
gretfully led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men 
of  New  York  are  as  fashion-driven  as  the 
women,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  vote.  That,  of  course,  was  evident  enough, 
e^en  without  this  latest  idiocy. 


Have  you  noticed  the  growing  veritism  of 

the   pictures   in    the    magazines    and   the   daily 

paper      advertising    ladies'    underwear?    (asks 

Mr.    Xeedy   in    the    St.    Louis  Mirror/.      Many 

of    Lhem    attain    to    a    degree    of    artistry    that 

r?n<"  ;rs  them  quite  lushly  "lascivicious."  as  an 

ri  ■  ■    friend   of   mind    mispronounces   it.      No 

r   is   the   advertisement   writer  and   illus- 

a    believer    in    the    doctrine    that    "the 

riest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  if  she  unveil 


her  beauty  to  the  moon."  The  ads  are  trcs 
chic — and  then  some.  They  invite  with  a  de- 
Hciously  salacious  smirk,  like  that  on  the  face 
of  a  roue  peeping  through  some  boudoir  key- 
hole. The  morceau  quality  of  them  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  nicest  language  of  suggestive- 
ness.  One  is  tortured  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  front  or  the  rear  elevation 
has  the  more  satyr  savor.  How  they  do  get 
the  goat  in  one,  with  their  insidious  appeal  of 
the  concealing  yet  revealing  "shimmy,"  cor- 
sets, "panties."  No  longer  are  there  any 
arcana  of  the  wardrobe,  Eleusinian  mysteries 
of  lingerie.  Publicity  is  pushed  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  point  of  lubricity,  in  the  por- 
trayal of  every  possible  pose,  save  some  Pom- 
peiian  ones,  of  beauty  in  the  last  limit  of  the 
minimum  of  attire.  There  are  complementary 
advertisements  of  masculine  underwear,  but 
they  lack,  somehow,  the  effect  of  the  con- 
scious effort  to  scream  "Sex  !"  that  appears  in 
the  ads  of  the  ladies'  wear.  Still,  they  are 
enough  to  summon  the  ghost  of  Winckelman 
from  the  shades.  All  of  which  supports  the 
theory  that  the  advertising  sections  are  the 
most  thrilling  departments  of  the  magazines, 
as  the  advertising  pages  contain  the  only  trust- 
worthy news  of  the  daily  papers.  But  I  can 
not  see  why  a  law  that  prosecutes  a  man  for 
giving  away  a  pamphlet  by  his  wife,  favoring 
the  limitation  of  offspring,  permits  the  aphro- 
disiac advertisements  that  illuminate  the  pages 
of  some  of  our  magazines  and  newspapers. 


Mr.  John  Bigg  writes  thus  feelingly  in  the 
New  York  Sun:  "I  was  trying  the  other  day 
to  tell  my  best  girl  how  the  Russians  had 
rushed  Przemysl  and  it  loosened  the  filling  in 
one  of  my  back  teeth  and  I  swallowed  it,  and 
it  made  me  ill  and  I  couldn't  take  her  to  the 
theatre,  but  went  with  her  to  a  doctor's  in- 
stead, and  we  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  in  a 
cold  room  and  caught  the  influenza,  and  now 
she  won't  marry  me.  That's  all  over  now  and 
I  don't  want  to  make  a  fuss  about  it  because 
I  know  another  girl  who  looks  pretty  good 
to  me,  and  I've  just  had  my  salary'  raised 
because  I  work  in  an  ammunition  factory  and 
the  boss  says  sell  'em  all  the  ammunition 
they  want  and  let's  get  the  war  over  and 
done  with.  What  I  want  you  to  publish  this 
letter  for  is  to  give  warning  to  other  young 
fellows  like  me  that  the  Russians  are  now 
attacking  a  place  called  Szczuczyn,  near  the 
East  Prussian  frontier,  and  they'd  better  not 
try  and  talk  about  it  if  they  don't  want  to 
lose  their  best  girl  like  I  did,  unless  they've 
got  another  one  marked  down  like  I   had." 


Holland,  with  a  population  numbering  only 
a  little  more  than  six  million  and  with  an 
area  only  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  ranks  third  among  the 
countries  of  the  earth  in  the  number  of  its 
colonials  and  fifth  among  them  in  the  area  of 
its  colonies.  Only  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  greater  colonial  populations,  and  only 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Portugal 
have  greater  colonial  areas.  The  Dutch  rule 
six  times  as  many  people — 38,000,000 — out- 
side of  Holland  as  there  are  within  its 
boundaries. 

«•» 

Mr.  John  Singer  Sargent,  who  for  many 
years  has  refused  to  paint  portraits  at  any 
price,  now  announces  his  intention  of  paint- 
ing one  more  portrait  in  oils,  the  sitting  for 
which  is  to  be  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, and  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society.  The  portrait  of  the  famous 
Belgian  poet,  Emile  Yerhaeren,  which  serves 
as  frontispiece  to  his  little  volume  of  poems, 
just  brought  out  by  the  John  Lane  Company, 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Sargent,  having  been  done 
by   him   expressly   for  this   volume. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  during  the 
sixty-three  years  it  has  had  a  station  at  Castle- 
ton,  New  York,  has  had  but  two  station 
agents  there.  The  first  served  from  1852 
until   1895.     The  second  is  still  incumbent. 


Says  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  re- 
instating an  ensign  who  had  lost  his  commis- 
sion for  marrying  prematurely :  "If  I  were 
in  love  with  a  girl  and  knew  that  my  mar- 
riage to  her  would  result  in  the  entire  break- 
down of  the  government  I'd  marry  her  any- 
how." If  Mr.  Daniels  wishes  to  persuade  us 
that  he  is  unfit  for  his  position  there  is  no 
need  for  him  to  make  further  efforts  in  that 
direction.  We  were  already  persuaded,  even 
convinced,  without  this  latest  frothy  imbe- 
cility. 

The  navy  rule  against  premature  marriage 
is  an  eminently  proper  one.  It  is  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  service  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  himself,  not  to 
speak  of  the  girl,  who  needs  protection  more 
than  any  one.  But  whether  or  not  the  rule 
is  a  good  one  it  remains  a  rule,  and  there- 
fore obedience  becomes  a  matter  of  honor. 
Mr.  Daniels  should  try  to  remember  that  the 
chief  aim  of  official  life  should  not  be  to  ob- 
tain the  applause  of  nurse  girls. 


"The  leading  man  acts  with  a  lot  of  spirit.'' 
"That's  the  trouble.  He  won't  act  without  a 
lot." — Baltimore  American. 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Season  from 
May  1st.     Time,  2  hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing 
Season  from  May  1st.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Season  from 
May  1st.    Time,  13  hours,  30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  June  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.   Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Mt.  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  To^nsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building.  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 


May  15,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

After  a  visit  to  a  well-known  entomologist, 
whose  wonderful  microscopes  have  proved 
that  there  is  always  some  living  thing  to  be 
found  preying  on  the  last  of  the  minutest 
creatures  last  seen,  a  New  York  writer 
turned  to  him  and  said:  ''I  came  here  be- 
lieving myself  to  be  an  individual.  I  leave 
knowing  myself  to  be  a  community." 


Little  Herman  was  a  very  backward  pupil 
and  his  teacher  frequently  lost  all  patience 
with  him.  One  day,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
more  dense  than  usual,  the  teacher  ex- 
claimed :  "It  seems  you  are  never  able  to 
answer  any  of  my  questions,  Herman.  Why  ?" 
"If  I  knew  all  the  things  you  ask  me,  ma'am," 
replied  Herman,  "my  father  wouldn't  go  to  the 
trouble  of  sending  me  here  !" 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  in  his  witty  war 
on  cosmetics,  said  in  a  recent  lecture  in  New 
York  :  "A  girl  and  a  man  sat  under  a  palm 
in  a  rose  garden  on  a  soft  March  evening  at 
St.  Augustine.  'Is  your  love  true?'  the  girl 
asked  softly.  'As  true,'  the  man  answered  in 
low,  passionate  tones,  'as  the  delicate  flush  on 
your  cheeks.'  'Oh — er — ah,'  the  girl  stam- 
mered hurriedly,  'isn't  the — er — don't  the 
roses  smell  sweet  ?"  " 


Charles  the  Second,  for  whom  the  Earl  of 
Rochester  made  this  epitaph,  "Never  said  a 
foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one," 
could  convey  a  reproof  with  wit  and  gentle- 
ness. When  Penn  stood  before  him,  with  his 
hat  on,  the  king  took  off  his  own.  "Friend 
Charles,"  said  the  Quaker,  "why  dost  thou  not 
put  on  thy  hat?"  "  Tis  the  custom  of  this 
place,"  returned  the  king,  "that  never  more 
than  one  person  should  be  covered  at  a  time." 


The  beadle,  as  the  church  officer  is  called  in 
the  kirk  in  Scotland,  is  sometimes  a  caustic 
critic.  A  preacher  of  a  trial  sermon  was 
thanked  at  the  close,  but  the  elders  uttered 
neither  praise  nor  blame.  Later  the  preacher 
began  gently  sounding  the  beadle,  but  he  also 
showed  a  strange  reticence.  The  text  had 
been,  "I  am  the  Light  of  the  world."  As  the 
beadle  showed  him  out  there  came  this  parting 
shot :  "Young  man,  your  candle  needs 
snuffin'." 


A  certain  usher  in  a  village  church  had  a 
way  of  his  own  of  dealing  with  cases  of 
doubtful  charity.  One  Sunday  he  came 
around  with  the  bag  to  a  gentleman  of  doubt- 
ful open-handedness.  This  worthy,  remem- 
bering, no  doubt,  that  one  should  not  publish 
one's  good  deeds  too  widely,  concealed  his  do- 
nation in  his  close-shut  fist  and  reached  for 
the  bag,  whereupon  the  collector,  deftly  with- 
drawing it  before  he  could  reach  it,  said  in  a 
stern  whisper:  "Give  it  to  me,  sir.  One  has 
just  come  off  my  waistcoat." 


Pete  Johnson,  Ethiopian,  operated  a  ferry 
across  the  Alabama  River.  One  day  he  was 
accosted  by  a  poor  white  stranger  who  wanted 
to  cross,  but  hadn't  the  wherewithal.  Pete 
scratched  his  woolly  poll,  perplexedly,  then 
queried.  "Don'  yo'  got  no  money  't'all  ?" 
"No,"  was  the  dejected  reply.  "But  it  doan' 
cost  yo'  but  three  cents  ter  cross,"  insisted 
Pete.  "I  know  ;  but  I  haint  got  three  cents." 
After  a  final  inward  think,  Pete  remarked : 
"I  done  tell  yo'  what;  a  man  what  aint  got 
three  cents  am  jes'  as  well  off  on  dis  side  ob 
de  ribber  as  on  de  odder  !" 


The  story  is  told  of  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  who  returned  to  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood to  attend  a  banquet  given  by  the  old 
boys.  The  diners  were  all  men  he  had  known 
as  youngsters.  He  expected  them  to  talk  over 
old  times.  Instead  one  talked  incessantly 
about  his  bad  liver  ;  another  discoursed  on  his 
weak  heart ;  a  third  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
his  kidney  trouble,  and  so  it  went  on.  When 
the  veteran  returned  to  his  home  he  was 
asked  how  he  enjoyed  the  banquet.  "Ban- 
quet !"  he  snorted.  "Bah  !  It  wasn't  a  ban- 
quet.    It   was   an  organ  recital." 


A  man  rambled  into  a  village  cafe,  selected 
a  table,  and  told  the  attending  waiter  to  bring 
him  half  a  duck.  Fifteen  minutes  went  by, 
then  another  fifteen,  and  yet  another.  Finally 
the  man  at  the  table  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  impatience.  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?" 
asked  the  waiter,  going  over  to  the  table  in 
response  to  an  imperative  call.  "What  about 
my  order?"  demanded  the  diner.  "How  soon 
do  I  get  that  half  a  duck?"  "Just  as  soon  as 
somebody  comes  in  and  orders  the  other 
half,"  was  the  calm  rejoinder  of  the  waiter. 
"You  don't  think  we  can  go  out  and  kill  half 
a  duck,  do  you  ?" 


tinued,  "at  some  of  the  places  I  dined  in 
America  I  saw  people  eat  with  their  knives 
and  spill  their  soup  on  the  tablecloth."  The 
American  girl  was  thoroughly  provoked  by 
this  time,  but  she  replied,  with  an  apparent 
unconcern  :  "What  poor  letters  of  introduc- 
tion you  must  have  had,  my  lord  !" 


A  prominent  Englishman  once  dined  in 
Paris  and  next  to  him  at  the  table  was  a 
noted  Newport  belle.  The  conversation 
drifted  to  a  discussion  of  things  American, 
and  the  Briton  made  some  rather  disagree- 
able   remarks.      "Why,    d'ye    know,"    he    con- 


Wandering  on  some  land  belonging  to  Earl 
Derby,  a  collier  chanced  to  meet  the  owner  of 
Knowsley  face  to  face.  His  lordship  inquired 
if  the  collier  knew  he  was  walking  on  his 
land.  "Thy  land?  Well,  I've  got  no  land 
mysel',"  was  the  reply,  "and  I'm  like  to  walk 
on  somebody's.  Where  did  tha'  get  it  fro'?" 
"Oh,"  explained  his  lordship,  "I  got  it  from 
my  ancestors."  "An'  wheer  did  they  get  it 
fro'?"  queried  the  collier.  "They  got  it  from 
their  ancestors,"  was  the  reply.  "And  wheer 
did  their  ancestors  get  it  fro'  ?"  "They 
fought  for  it."  "Well,  begad,"  said  the  col- 
lier, squaring  up  to  the  noble  earl,  "I'll  feight 
thee  for  it !" 


Old  John,  the  orangeman,  that  historical 
personage  who  presides  over  the  affections  of 
Harvard  men,  was  showing  strangers  through 
the  yard  at  Harvard.  On  every  hand  they  saw 
the  college  seal,  bearing  this  motto  :  "Christo 
et  Ecclesiae."  Not  being  on  speaking  terms 
with  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  the  other  Romans, 
this  did  nothing  but  to  arouse  their  curiosity. 
Finally  they  asked  John.  "I  say,"  said  one 
of  the  visitors,  "I  see  these  words  everywhere. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  they  mean?"  John 
looked  carefully  at  the  Latin  inscription,  bit 
his  pipe  a  little  harder,  and  then  replied, 
gravely:  "Oi  don't  jist  know,  but  Oi  t'ink  it 
means  'To  hell  wid  Yale.'  " 


Gounod  was  a  firm  and  devout  Catholic,  and 
adored  religious  music.  During  the  rehearsal 
of  his  "Drames  Sacres,"  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  the  manager  called  on  him  one 
morning  and  asked  permission  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion. "I  think,  mon  cher  maitre,"  he 
said,  "that  there  is  something  wanting  in 
your  score.  For  example,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  Barrabas  incident  might  be  improved 
by  a  little  more  orchestral  effect?"  Gounod, 
without  replying,  hid  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and,  after  two  or  three  minutes  of  meditation, 
suddenly  exclaimed  :  "No,  decidedly  no  ;  such 
a  blackguard  as  that  does  not  deserve  more 
music." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Gentle  Women  Wallop  War. 
Ten  and   thirty  women    folk 

Sailing  o'er  the  sea. 
Gone   to    lay   their  plans    for  peace 

Ey  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

When    the    ball    was    opened    and 

All  began  to  sing — 
Forty  kinds  of  keys  were  heard — 

Rhythm    all    took   wing. 

Ere   the    week   was    at   an    end 

Some,    alas,    were    not 
Speaking  to  the  others  on 

Holland's   hallowed    spot ! 

Resolutions  voted  and 

Written  in  a  book, 
Armies  banished  by  a  vote, 

Armaments  forsook. 

Yes,  forsaken's  proper,  but 

Who  will  care  a  straw — 
Any   more  than   nations   do 

For  their  word   or  law? 

Home  the  forty  sallied   and 

Hove  a  sigh  or  so, 
For  the  horrid  nations  were 

Fighting  still,  you  know. 

— Livingston   Lance, 


Work — and  Work. 
Give  me  some  work  to   do,    O    Lord, 

Give   me  some  work  to  do; 
Give    me    some    work    for    head    and    hand 

To  bring  me  nearer  to  You. 

Let   me    not    live    in    idleness, 

Mine   be    the  task    to   toil; 
If    not    in    the    city's   bustling   strife 

I'd   e'en  go  back  to  the   soil. 

But  keep  me  busy  all   the  day 

At  meaner  work  or  grander, 
So  'twill  be  too   late  when  I  get  home 

To  prune  that   oleander. 

— Detroit  Saturday  Night. 


Dreariness. 
Oh,    it    is    not    a    pleasant    rain 

That's    coming    down    this    morn; 
Although    the    optimists    explain 

'f hat    it    is   good    for    corn. 
It    only   fills  my   soul    with    pain — 

Alas   that    I   was   born ! 

The    robin    doesn't    sing  at   all, 

But    raucously    he    squawks; 
It  may  be  spring — i;  feels  like  fall. 

And    Pegasus,    he    balks; 
And  angleworms  come   out   and   crawl. 

All  flabby,  on  the  walks. 

Out  yesterday   I   sang  of  May, 

Today    I    wail    of    Doom; 
I  would  that  I  were  laid  away 

Within   a  nice,  dry  tomb. 
It    isn't    raining   rain,    today — 

It's   raining  gobs  of  gloom! 
—Ted  Robinson,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Deale 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the  social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Linda  Bryan,  to  Mr.  Edward  Corbet.  Miss  Bryan 
is  the  sister  of  Ensign  Hamilton  Bryan.  U.  S.  X.. 
and  Mr.  Carlton  Bryan.  Mr.  Corbet  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  Corbet  and  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  and  Mr.  Charles  Corbet. 
No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Carleton  Miller  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  tea 
on  board  their  yacht,  the  Athene.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  their  house  guest,  Miss  Gladys 
Keeney   of   Santa   Barbara. 

Miss  Margaret  McKenzie  of  Portland  was  the 
guest  of  honor  Thursday  evening  at  a  dance  given 
by   Mrs.    Edwin   Griffith  at  her  home  in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  preceding  the  per- 
formance tor  the  benefit  of  the  Lafayette  Fund 
at  Old  Faithful  Inn.  Among  others  who  gave 
dinners  before  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Joseph   D.    Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Tackling  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Tuesday  evening  on  board  their  yacht,  the 
Cypress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  musicale 
at  their  home   in    Easton. 

Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long  was  hostess  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  the  Pagoda  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame.  The  affair  was  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth    anniversary   of   their    wedding. 

Miss  Elva  De  Pue  was  hostess  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  an  informal  bridge-tea  at  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John 
Self  ridge,  who  was  the  guest  of  honor  Friday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Mac- 
Gavin  at  her  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Judge  William  Bailey  Lamar  and  Mrs.  Lamar 
were  the  complimented  guests  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Sesnon  at  their  residence  on  Devisadero 
Street. 

Miss  Johanna  Volkmann  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Daniel  Volkmann,  have  issued  invitations  to  a 
dance  Wednesday  evening,  May  26,  at  their  home 
on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Marian  Stone  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Schmidt,  whose  wedding  will  take 
place  Wednesday,  June  9. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Darling  at  the   Francisca   Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Judson  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon and  bridge  party  Tuesday,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mrs.  Sew  ell  Dolliver  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home 
on    Washington    Street. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  was  host  Thursday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  New  York  State 
building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on  Broadway.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Senator  John   Weeks  and   Mrs.    Weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    her   hospitality. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on   Sacramento  Street. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Charles  Slack  entertained  a  num- 
ber  of   friends   Friday   evening  at   an   informal   din- 
ner at  the  Inside  Inn. 

Miss  Dorothy  Allen  gave  an  informal  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street  in  honor  of  her  house  guest.  Miss  Charlotte 
Winston,   of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Misses  Lois  and  Rita  Brown  were  hostesses 
Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss 
Linda  Eryan,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Edward 
Corbet    has    recently    been    announced. 

Bliss  Helen  Wright  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on 
Sacramento    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  dinner 

Thursday  evening  at  the  New  York  State  building. 

Captain  T.  A.  Moore.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Moore 

were    host    and     hostess     Saturday    evening    at    a 

dinner  at  their   home   at    Fort    Scott. 

Captain  Ernest  Bingham,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bingham  entertained  the  members  of  the  Fort 
Scott  Bridge  Club  Thursday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Scott. 

Lieutenant    Halsey    Dunwoody,    U.    S.    A.,    and 
Mrs.    Dunwoody    gave   a    dinner   and   bridge    party 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 
Paymaster   Theodore  Anns,   U.    S.  N.,   and   Mrs. 
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Arms  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Saturday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Wallace  Bertholf,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Bertholf  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  their  home  at  Yerba  Buena.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Esmond  Wilson 
and    Miss    Camille   Henry   of   Chicago. 

Mrs.  Paul  H.  Fertz  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  reception  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  John- 
son  of   Milwaukee. 

Miss  Ruth  Hascal  gave  a  dance  at  her  home 
at  Mare  Island  Thursday  evening,  when  a  large 
number  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and   Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  and  their  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  Coe,  de- 
parted Saturday  for  New  York  after  a  brief  visit 
with    friends   in  this    city. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stone  has  returned  from  Sacramento, 
where  she  has  been  visiting  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Dr.  Harold  Barnard  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kittredge  have  moved 
to  Saratoga,   where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  and  their  little 
daughter  have  gone  to  Mendocino  County  to  spend 
the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper. 

Dr.  George  Hayes  Willcutt  has  returned  from 
New  York  and  Boston  after  a  six  months'  absence 
and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
B.    Willcutt,   at   the   El   Drisco. 

Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  has  gone  East  to 
bring  home  his  daughter.  Miss  Gertrude  Dark, 
who  is  attending  an  Eastern  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  and  their  family  will  spend  the  summer  in 
San    Rafael. 

Miss  Isabelle  McLaughlin  is  en  route  here  from 
London  to  be  a  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Marian  Stone  and  Mr.  Herbert  Schmidt. 
Miss  McLaughlin  is  planning  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with   her  California   friends. 

Mr.  Herbert  Martin  has  returned  to  London 
after  a  visit  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Camilla  Mar- 
tin. 

.Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ira 
Pierce,  have  gone  East  to  remain  several  months. 
They  have  rented  a  country  home  in  Maine,  where 
they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Charlotte  Winston  of  Los  Angeles  is 
visiting  Miss  Dorothy  Allen  at  her  home  on 
Washington   Street. 

Miss  Helen  Duncan  has  come  from  the  East 
to  visit  her  relatives,  with  whom  she  will  prob- 
ably spend  the  summer.  Miss  Duncan  is  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Girvin,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  William 
Duncan. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  McCreary,  and 
the  Misses  Marian  and  Julia  Crocker  have  re- 
turned from  a  motor  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia.    They  spent  several  days  in  Coronado. 

Mme.  Mirza  AH  Khuli  Khan  is  expected  to  arrive 
soon  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  has  been 
residing  several  years.  She  will  join  her  hus- 
band here  and  they  will  remain  during  the  summer 
in   this  city. 

Miss  Gladys  Keeney  came  from  Santa  Barbara 
last  week  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Earle 
Miller,  who  are  settled  in  their  new  home  in 
West  Clay  Park. 

Mr.  Richard  McCreery  departed  a  few  days 
ago  for  New  York  en  route  to  London,  where  he 
will  join  his  family.  Mr.  McCreery  has  not  fully 
recovered    from    his    recent    serious    accident. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Boston  after  a  visit  of  several 
months  with  Mrs.  Foss's  mother,  Mrs.  Wilfred  B. 
■Chapman. 

Mrs.  W  elthorpe  Beauclerk  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Vera  and  Hilda  Beauclerk,  who  ar- 
rived recently  in  this  city  are  established  in  an 
apartment  on  Sacramento  Street  Mrs.  Beau- 
clerk is  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Welthorpe 
Beauclerk,  who  was  for  many  years  British  am- 
bassador to  Peru. 

Miss  Eleanor  Anderson  is  visiting  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel  at  her  home  on   Laguna  Street 

Among  the  many  Eastern  visitors  who  are  in 
town  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Delaney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Filley,  and  the  Misses  Nora  Tracey 
and  Jane  Taylor  of  St.  Louis,  all  of  whom  are 
guests    at   the    Hotel    Bellevue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hough  and  their  little 
daughter  have  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  visit  in 
Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  have  returned 
to  town  after  a  week's  visit  at  their  country  home 
in    Santa   Cruz. 

Miss  Nannie  Randolph  Heth  has  recovered  from 
a  serious  illness  that  has  confined  her  to  her  rooms 
during   the   past    few   weeks. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  has  recently  been  visiting 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  at  Inverness,  where  Judge 
Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van  Fleet  have'  a  cottage. 
They  will  leave  town  :n  June  to  spend  the  summer 
as   usual   in    Inverness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angler  Duke  have  been  enjoying  a 
visit  in  Southern  California  en  route  from  Phila- 
delphia to  this  city.  Before  her  marriage  two 
weeks  ago  Mrs.  Duke  was  Miss  Cordelia  Drexel 
Biddle.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip 
they  will  return  East  to  spend  the  summer  at 
Ardsleyt-on-the-Hudson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  have  returned 
from  Macon,  Georgia,  after  a  year's  absence. 
They  will  spend  the  summer  in  Maine,  having 
taken  a  house  on  Gloucester  Bay  on  the  Maine 
coast. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  is  in  Montecito  with  her 
father  and  stepmother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Bothin,  who  will  soon  move  into  their  new  home, 
which  they  have  named  "Piranhurst."  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bothin  and  Miss  Bothin  have  been  spending 
the  past  week  in  Coronado. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Chicago  after  several  months'  visit  in 
California.  Mrs.  Pullman  spent  two  months  in 
Pasadena   before    coming   to    this    city. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  will  sail  today  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  she  will  join    Mrs.    William   G.   Irwin, 
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Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Marian  Xewhall,  who  have  been  spending  the  past 
months  in  the  Islands.  Miss  Crocker  expects  to 
return  to  this  city  the  middle  of  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  have  re- 
turned from  the  East,  where  they  enjoyed  a 
month's  visit, 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan 
are  in  New  York  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Timlow,  who  are  planning  to  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco later  in  the  summer  to  visit  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  has  returned  from  Boston, 
where  she  and  Mr.  Elkins  have  been  spending  the 
past  six  months,  and  is  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  with 
Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neilson.  They  are 
planning  to  spend  the  summer  in  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  will  be  joined  by  Mr.   Elkins. 

Major  Samuel  Bottoms,  L".  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
stationed  for  the  past  two  years  with  the  tjuarter- 
master's  Department,  has  been  ordered  for  duty 
at  Fort  Scott. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  has  returned  from 
Fort  Sill,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  Lieutenant  Emery  Smith.  U.  S. 
A.,   and  Mrs.    Smith. 

Major  Willard  Newbill,  U.  S.  A.,  is  en  route 
to  New  York,  where  he  will  make  a  brief  visit 
before  sailing  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Adrian  H.  Larkin  and  Miss  Sarah  Larkin 
of  New  York  are  visiting  Captai:;  Ernest  R.  Til- 
ton,  LT.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Tilton  at  their  home  in 
Fort  Scott. 

Major  George  McDougal  Weeks,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Weeks  will  soon  leave  the  P;;sidio  for 
Laredo,  Texas,  where  Major  Weeks  has  been 
ordered. 


The  home  in  San  Mateo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Clark  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son.  Mrs.  Clark  was  formerly 
Miss   Cecilia  Tobin. 

-*-»*- 

Having  become  the  Balkan  source  of  inter- 
national suspense,  Sotia,  since  Belgrade  sank 
into  temporary  obscurity,  is  large  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  as  a  city  it  can  be  said  to  be 
businesslike,  modern,  and  thrifty,  rather  bare 
of  the  picturesque  and  artistic  in  its  general 
composition,  lacking  in  romance.  Rather 
Western  it  appears,  paved  with  smooth- 
squared  blocks  of  asphalt,  and  its  streets  are 
lined  with  stone,  and  brick  and  stucco  build- 
ings of  solid,  simple  architecture.  As  in  most 
American  cities,  these  buildings  were  con- 
structed for  the  display  of  wares  to  the  best 
advantage,  for  obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
office  floor  space  or  the  largest  number  of 
living  apartments.  Beauty  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Sofia  has  been  rebuilt  along  mod- 
ern lines  since  18S0.  for  in  that  year  it  was 
described  by  a  traveler  as  a  miserably  poor 
place,  "a  concourse  of  red-tiled  huts  and  of 
hovels  of  wood  and  plaster,  of  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  and  a  general  filth  and  de- 
pression." This  was  the  product  of  Turkish 
mis-administration,  which  has  nearly  disap- 
peared, the  modern  Sofia  rising  out  of  the 
Ottoman  ruins,  and  the  capital  now  boasts  of 
a  population  of  105,000.  It  is  a  commanding 
point  upon  the  shortest  trade  route  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  addition  to  being  mod- 
eren  in  other  respects,  Sofia  possesses  the 
largest  theatre  in  southeastern  Europe.  The 
Bulgarian  National  Theatre,  with  a  competent 
corps  of  actors  and  singers,  and  offering  the 
best  in  opera  and  drama,  is  a  revelation  of 
the  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  Bal- 
kans since  the  Turks  were  driven  back  a  brief 
generation  ago.  The  theatre  is  a  handsome 
modern  structure,  planned  with  considerable 
luxury  of  detail,  and  it  cost  $400,000.  Sofia 
has  a  public  bathhouse  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It 
was  built  over  a  hot  mineral  spring,  famed 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  This  building, 
in  Byzantine  style,  including  in  its  interior 
appointments  all  of  the  most  modern  luxuries, 
cost  the  Bulgarians  $600,000.  Sofia  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  Bulgars  since  its  cap- 
ture by  these  people  under  Krum  in  809  A.  D. 


Johnnie — What  is  the  race  problem?     Pa- 
Picking   winners. — The    Club-Fellow. 


Fred  Solari's  beautiful  restaurant,  adjoin- 
ing the  Columbia  Theatre,  is  thronged  nightly 
by  people  who  appreciate  a  perfect  cuisine, 
polite  service,  and  refined  entertainment. 
There  are  jolly  after-dinner  dansants  every 
night,  except  Sunday,  with  talented  exhibition 
dancers,  and  musical  entertainment  of  a  high 
order  by  eminent  artists.  By  all  means  take 
your  visiting  friends  to  Fred  Solari's. 


The  Red  Cross  Asks  for  Aid. 
In  spite  of  the  large  funds  raised  by  the 
various  committees  representing  particular  na- 
tions at  war,  the  great  neutral,  impartial  work 
of  the  American  people — that  of  the  Red 
Cross — has  been  supported  to  the  extent  of 
$1,415,032  in  cash  and  supplies  to  the  value 
of  $500,000.  Whether  or  not  this  work  must 
now  be  given  up  depends  upon  the  continued 
interest  and  support  of  the  public.  Contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter,  Mr.  Allen  Knight,  502  Cali- 
fornia Street. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  board  of  supervisors  on  Monday  ap- 
propriated $40,000  additional  to  the  $20,000 
already  recommended  by  the  finance  commit- 
tee for  the  equipment  of  the  new  Polytechnic 
High   School.  

A  contest  of  the  will  of  the  late  William 
Hinkel,  pioneer  stockbroker,  went  to  trial  in 
Judge  Hunt's  court  on  Monday.  The  con- 
testants are  his  brother,  John  Hinkel,  and  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Louise  Layng  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Robinson,  who  were  practically  disin- 
herited. Hinkel  made  his  will  a  few  hours 
before  his  death  last  October.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  $300,000  estate  was  bequeathed  to 
the  widow,   Mrs.   Elizabeth   Hinkel. 


There  were  no  bids  last  Monday  for  the 
$2,025,000  worth  of  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
offered  for  sale  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 
The  bonds  had  been  advertised  for  two  weeks 
in  all  the  principal  journals  of  the  country, 
but  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  interest 
they  are  not  in  demand.  Until  these  bonds 
can  be  sold  work  upon  Hetch  Hetchy  can  not 
go  forward  nor  can  the  money  needed  for  well 
development  or  other  proposed  relief  to  those 
districts  now  short  of  water  be  raised. 


Over  600  persons  from  every  state  m  the 
Union  gathered  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday 
for  the  opening  of  the  six-day  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  The 
downtown  district  was  enlivened  at  noon  with 
ragtime  and  classical  selections  when  over 
200  musicians  paraded  from  the  Ferry  build- 
ing to  the  meeting  place  of  the  convention. 


Hope  for  the  safety  of  Mrs.  Florence  Ter- 
rence  Gray,  daughter  of  Terrence  Healy  of 
1412  Devisadero  Street,  and  her  three-year- 
old  son,  Stewart,  who  were  aboard  the  tor- 
pedoed steamer  Lusifan'ia,  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  latest  list  of  survivors  makes  no 
mention  of  their  names.  James  R.  Gray,  ad- 
juster for  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade 
and  father-in-law  of  Mrs.  Gray,  is  safe,  ac- 
cording to   latest   press   dispatches. 


Roy  Carruthers,  formerly  president  of  the 
Cliff  House,  has  become  assistant  manager  of 
the  Palace  and  Fairmont  Hotels.  He  will  be 
the  lieutenant  of  Obediah  Rich  in  managing 
the  two  big  hostelries. 


Moses  Greenbaum,  former  head  of  the  firm 
of  Greenbaum,  Weil  &  Michaels,  died  on  Sun- 
day at  the  age  of  eighty.     He  was  a  native  of 

i  Bavaria,  Germany,  having  come  to  this  coun- 
try at  a  very  early  age.  He  came  to  this 
Coast  about  fifty  years  ago  and  engaged  in 
the  crockery  business  with  his  brother  at  Sac- 
ramento. As  a  leader  in  Jewish  societies, 
among  Odd   Fellows,   and   in  the   Chamber   of 

I     Commerce  he  was  well  known. 


The  curator  of  Golden  Gate  Park  Museum 
has  received  for  display  two  volumes  of  reports 
concerning  "The  Exploration  and  Survey  for 
a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,"  dated  1853-54.  Thirty  pieces 
of  old  English  china  have  also  been  donated 
by  Miss  Evelyn  Grundy.  These  were  pur- 
chased in  London  by  the  family  of  William 
Feedham  of  Essex  in  1799,  since  then  passing 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  that  family  for 
three  generations. 


Mrs.  Mary  Van  Orden,  who  came  to  this 
state  in  October,  1849,  died  on  Saturday  night. 
She  was  one  of  a  party  of  pioneers  who  came 
around  Cape  Horn  in  the  steamer  Unicorn, 
settling  at  San  Francisco  for  a  time  and  later 
on  at  Bidwell's  Bar  and  Oroville.  She  was 
born  in  Patchogue,  Long  Island,  eighty-four 
years  ago  and  is  survived  by  three  sons  and 
a  daughter  and  several  grandchildren. 


Andrew  Derby  Smith,  a  pioneer  of  1863, 
died  on  Wednesday  at  his  home  in  Oakland. 
He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  a  pioneev 
lawyer,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1859.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1863, 
and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict Court  of  California.  Later  he  became 
United  States  commissioner.  He  helped  to 
organize  the  state  insurance  department  and 
was   deputy   insurance   commissioner. 


Mme.  Slavko  Grouitch,  wife  of  the  under 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Serbian 
cabinet,  arrived  here  on  Wednesday.  She 
will  remain  ten  days,  during  which  she  will 
deliver  a  number  of  addresses  to  raise  funds 
and  supplies  for  the  Serbian  women  and 
children  made  homeless  and  sick  by  the  war. 


What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  notable 
musical  events  of  the  year  will  be  a  piano 
recital  by  Carl  Rond  of  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
in  the  white  and  gold  room  of  the  Denmark- 
building  at  the  Exposition  tomorrow — Sunday 
— afternoon   at  3  ;30   o'clock. 


John   Clausen,   manager   of  the   foreign   de- 
partment of  the   Crocker   National   Bank,   has 


been  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  attend  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington May  24  between  that  official  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  governments  of  Central 
and  South  America.  His  presence  at  the  con- 
ference is  desired  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  problems  of  foreign  trade  and 
finance,   of  which  he  has  made  a  study. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Captain  J.  W.  Rus- 
sell, veteran  master  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  was  held  yesterday  at  San 
Mateo.  Captain  Russell  was  one  of  the  well- 
known  mariners  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  had 
sailed  the  Pacific  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin. 


Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation,  who  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  for  several  days,  announces  that  ex- 
tensive improvements  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works  are  to  be  made,  and  that  work  will  be 
started  again  on  the  Hunter's  Point  dry  dock. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  Liberty  Bell  will  start  on  its  journey 
for  this  city  after  July  4,  for  on  that  day  it 
is  to  be  the  feature  in  a  great  Independence 
Day    celebration    at    Philadelphia. 


A  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  has 
been  installed  in  the  Ohio  building.  This 
exhibit,  taken  from  the  state  capitol  at  Co- 
lumbus, where  it  has  been  housed  for  many 
years,  includes  the  paintings  of  many  famous 
Ohioans  and  all  of  Ohio's  governors  who 
later  became  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


The  requests  of  Exposition  visitors  for  the 
opening  of  the  exhibit  palaces  to  wheel  chairs 
have  been  granted.  At  its  last  meeting  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  directors 
decided  that  hereafter  single  chairs  would  be 
admitted  at  any  time  of  the  day  in  all  the 
palaces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  On  account  of  the  small  amount 
of  free  space  in  this  palace,  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  admit  the  chairs. 


The  Wild  West  show  known  as  the  101 
Ranch  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Exposition 
and  will  henceforth  be  run  as  a  free  exhi- 
bition. The  personnel  of  the  troupe  and  the 
performances  will  remain  practically  the 
same.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar concessions  on  the  Zone,  and  on  account 
of  its  educational  value  the  management  has 
been  asked  repeatedly  to  throw  it  open  to  all 
boys  and  girls  who  visit  the  Fair,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  cowboy  and  Indian  life  portrayed  by 
this  troupe.  All  its  attractions  will  now  be 
enjoyed  free  by  children  and  grown-ups  alike. 


Of  the  art  treasures  brought  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  United  States  collier  Jason  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  is  a  painting  of 
huge  dimensions,  forty-three  by  thirty-five  feet, 
that  came  from  Madrid.  It  represents  the  in- 
terior of  the  royal  chapel  in  the  Escurial,  near 
Madrid,  erected  by  the  King-Emperor  Charles 
V.  The  painter,  a  Catalonian  by  the  name  of 
Blanchart,  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
worked  six  years  on  this  painting,  finishing  it 
in  1814.  Last  year  it  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  publicly  in  Madrid  and  created  a 
sensation.  The  picture  is  /low  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  on  private  exhibition.  Seiior  Jose 
de  Montero  is  the  present  owner. 


Miss  Viola  Roseberry  has  been  elected 
honorary  vice-president  of  the  woman's  board 
for  Lassen  County.  Mrs.  Daniel  Haight  of 
Smith's  River  has  been  elected  honorary  vice- 
president  for  Del  Norte  County,  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Shipman  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hamilton, 
both  of  Crescent  City,  honorary  members 
from  the  same  county. 


Four  hundred  members  of  the  Swedish  So- 
ciety of  San  Francisco  were  guests  in  tht 
Swedish  building  at  the  Exposition  last  Sat- 
urday night.  They  were  entertained  with 
dancing,  motion  pictures,  and  music.  Officers 
of  the  Swedish  Society,  including  Adrian 
Peterson,  president ;  Anton  Carlson,  vice- 
president ;  Harry  Mentzer,  secretary;  Alvien 
Johnson,  financial  secretary,  and  J.  L.  Jacob- 
son,  treasurer,   made  short  addresses. 


One  of  the  most  dainty  and  exquisite  ex- 
hibits is  that  of  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  lo- 
cated in  the  viticultural  pergola  in  the  Food 
Products  Palace.  The  Italian  Swiss  Colony's 
booth,  as  well  as  all  the  other  wine  displays 
in  the  Viticultural  Palace,  have  uniform  sur- 
roundings. Barrels  with  grape  ornamenta- 
tions form  the  columns  which  uphold  the 
grape  arbor,  the  effect  portraying  vividly  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibition  and  one  imme- 
diately connects  the  wine  business  with  the 
display.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  writing 
desk  equipped  with  postal  cards  and  paper 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  An  original 
painting,  entitled  "Grandpa's  Present,"  by 
Zampighi,  the  famous  Italian  artist,  is  one  of 
the    features,    and    many    persons   not   particu- 


larly intereted  in  wines,  but  artistically  in- 
clined, call  at  the  booth  to  inspect  the  picture 
and  incidentally  become  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony.  The 
Italian  Swiss  Colony  also  has  displays  in  the 
following  county  exhibits  in  the  California 
building:  Sonoma,  Contra  Costa,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  counties  (the  latter  including 
Madera,  Kingsburg,  and  LernooreJ,  and  is 
getting  its  quota  of  publicity  through  the  ju- 
dicious display  of  its  fine   California  wines. 


The  descendants  of  James  King  of  William 
held  a  reunion  and  enjoyed  a  luncheon  last 
Saturday  at  the  Inside  Inn.  The  affair  was 
given  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William  Dods  of 
Salt  Lake,  a  member  of  the  King  family. 


The  Sperry  ■  flour  mills  has  an  interesting 
and  instructive  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Food 
Products — a  mill  which  has  a  capacity  of  100 
barrels  a  day.  

Empire  Day  celebration,  on  May  24,  will  be 
a  novel  event.  It  will  be  the  first  time  Em- 
pire Day  has  ever  been  thus  celebrated  in  any 
country  outside  of  the  British  possessions, 
and  will  be  somewhat  the  same  as  though  the 
colony  of  American  residents  of  London  were 
to  have  a  great  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July 
in  London.  Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  dig- 
nity of  the  occasion  will  have  any  place  in 
the   day's   proceedings. 


The  Exposition  directors  have  decided  to 
reduce  the  price  of  children's  admissions  on 
Saturdays  henceforth.  Children  under  twelve 
years  old  will  be  admitted  on  Saturdays  for 
fifteen  cents.  

With  impressive  ceremonies  the  California 
building   was    dedicated   on   Tuesday. 


Mrs.  H.  Van  C.  Torchiana,  wife  of  The 
Netherlands  commissioner-general  to  the  Ex- 
position, was  hostess  on  Tuesday  at  a  tea  in 
The  Netherlands  pavilion.  The  guests  were 
the  state  hostesses,  wives  of  state  and  foreign 
commissioners  to  the  Exposition,  and  friends 
of  Mrs.   Torchiana. 


Tomorrow  at  2 :30  the  miniature  Grand 
Prix  automobile  race  will  start.  There  will 
be  twelve  cars  in  the  race.  The  cars  are 
modeled  after  the  big  racing  cars.  The 
drivers  are  all  boys.  The  race  will  be  over  a 
seventy-five-mile   course. 


Nugget  Day  was  celebrated  last  Tuesday  in 
the  California  building.  The  gold  nugget,  the 
motif  for  the  celebration,  was  much  in  evi- 
dence, and  a  collection  of  nuggets,  valued  at 
$100,000,  was  contributed  to  the  California 
exhibit  by  eight  California  counties.  Placer, 
El  Dorado,  Nevada,  Trinity,  Butte,  Sierra, 
Amador,  and  Yuba. 


Eight  tanks  of  queer  fishes  from  Hawaii  ar- 
rived last  Tuesday  at  the  pavilion  of  the  ter- 
ritory  and  were  put  on  exhibition. 


The  members  of  the  Kansas  Society  of  the 
Bay  cities  met  in  the  Kansas  State  building 
at  the  Exposition  Saturday  night  and  elected 
officers  and  a  reception  committee  to  entertain 
the  visitors  from  Kansas.  After  the  meeting 
an    informal   dance    and    reception   were    held. 


Four  hundred  pensioned  employees  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  lived  over  in  remi- 
niscence the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific 
on  Monday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  the  Inside  Inn.  The  occasion 
marked  the  sixth  annual  reunion  of  the  rail- 
road veterans. 


Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 
With  the  increased  ease  and  cheapness  of 
transportation  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land  increases  yearly.  The  Roman 
Catholics  come  chiefly  from  France,  but  they 
are  few  compared  with  the  multitude  of  Rus- 
sians, nearly  all  simple  peasants,  ready  to  kiss 
the  stones  of  every  spot  which  they  are  told 
that  the  presence  of  the  Virgin  or  a  saint  has 
hallowed.  To  accommodate  those  pilgrim 
swarms,  for  besides  the  Catholics  and  the  Or- 
thodox, the  other  ancient  churches  of  the 
East,  such  as  the  Armenians,  the  Copts,  and 
the  Abyssinians,  are  also  represented,  count- 
less monasteries  and  hospices  have  been 
erected  at  and  around  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  other  sacred  spots,  and  thus 
the  aspect  of  these  places  has  been  so  mod- 
ernized that  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to 
realize  what  they  were  like  in  ancient  days. 
Jews  have  come  in  large  numbers,  and  have 
settled  in  farm  colonies.  They  have  built  up 
almost  a  new  quarter  on  the  north  side  of 
old  Jerusalem.  But  even  they  are  not  so  much 
in  evidence  as  the  Christian  pilgrims. 


Origin  of  Heels  on  Shoes. 
It  is  said  that  the  heels  worn  on  shoes  had 
their  origin  in  Persia,  where  they  took  the 
form  of  flat  wood  on  sandals  to  raise  the  feet 
and  protect  them  from  the  hot  sands.  It  was 
many   years    afterward    that   this   fashion    was 
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introduced  into  Venice,  but  the  reason  seems 
to  have  been  quite  different.  Here  the 
originators  of  the  fashion  were  jealous  hus- 
bands who  reasoned  that  their  ladies,  thus 
equipped,  would  not  venture  far  outside  the 
precincts  of  their  dwelling.  These  heels  were, 
called  "clogs,"  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
vanity  of  the  wearers  and  perhaps  to  sweeten 
the  pill — that  is,  the  discomfort  of  appearing 
in  them — they  were  elaborately  adorned, 
sometimes  being  incrusted  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver. 


In  nine  weeks  over  12,000  soldiers  stationed 
in  thirty  camps  situated  all  over  Scotland 
have    joined    the    Pocket    Testament    League. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What  caused  the  coolness  between  you  and 
Jones  ?"  "A  heated  argument."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

"Hiram  writes  that  the  first  week  he  was 
in  London  he  lost  £12."  "Heavens,  what  an 
unhealthful  place  London  must  be!" — Glas- 
gozc  Record. 

Doctor — Why  have  you  deducted  a  quarter 
from  my  bill  ?  Patient — That  is  for  the  six 
cigars  you  broke  when  you  thumped  my  chest. 
— Dallas  News. 

Six — No  man  ever  succeeded  in  business 
who  kept  watching  the  clock.  Dix — Oh,  I 
don't  know ;  there's  the  train  dispatcher. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Well,  how  about  that  little  bill?"  "But 
I  told  you  to  call  at  four  o'clock,  and  it  is 
only  three  now."  "I  know  it ;  I  wanted  to 
catch   you   in." — Houston   Post. 

Mr.  Dubb — I've  saved  that  rose  you  gave 
me  last  month,  Miss  Anteek,  for  though  it  is 
withered  it  still  reminds  me  of  you.  Miss 
Anteek — Sir  ! — Boston    Transcript. 

"Oh,  mother,  how  I  wish  I  was  an  angel  !"' 
"Darling,  what  makes  you  say  that?"  "Oh, 
because  then,  mother,  I  could  drop  bombs  on 
the   Germans." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

She  (proudly) — My  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  on  the  Mayflower.  Her  Rival  ( tri- 
umphantly)— Pooh!  My  ancestors  came  over 
first  cabin  in  a  Cunard  liner  ! — Judge. 

First  Knut — Waining  again!  Beastly  wot- 
ten  weathah !  Second  Knut — Yaas,  old  man. 
These  weathah  conditions  give  one  a  very 
vivid  idea  of  life  in  the  twenches. — Manches- 
ter Guardian. 

Hospital  Patient — Yes,  I  was  in  the 
smoking-car  when  the  trains  met ;  but  how 
did  you  guess  it?  Hospital  Attendant — When 
we  undressed  you  we  found  three  aces  in  one 
of  your  sleeves. — Puck. 

"Why  did  you  strike  this  man?"  asked  the 
court.  "He  told  me  to  use  my  head,"  pleaded 
the  prisoner.  "Well,  that's  no  crime,  is  it?" 
"But,  your  honor,  I  was  crushing  stone  at  the 
time." — Buffalo  Express. 

"My  wife  made  me  a  success,"  remarked  the 
man.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  de- 
clared his  pastor.  "Yes,  she  has  always 
wanted  so  many  things  that  I've  just  had  to 
hustle." — Topeka  Journal. 

"Today,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  really  de- 
lighted to  hear  my  neighbor's  piano  going.'' 
"Something  worth  listening  to,  I  suppose?" 
"I  should  say  so.  I  heard  the  installment 
men   taking  it   away." — Musical  America. 

"De  Lawd  loveth  a  churful  giver !"  sol- 
emnly said  Parson  Bagster,  after  the  collec- 
tion had  been  taken  up.  "But" — the  good  old 
man  darted  a  glance  at  the  well-nigh  empty 
plate — "I  dunno  whuh  He  finds  any  of  'em  !" 
— Chicago   Herald. 

The  Officer  (having  been  challenged  by  a  re- 
cruit and  seeking  to  improve  the  occasion) — 
I  say,  you  know,  that  was  quite  right ;  but 
you  left  out  "All's  Well !"  The  Recruit — 
"All's  well,"  is  it,  sir?  An'  me  two  feet  like 
a  block  of  ice! — London  Sketch. 

Young  Man — I  have  called,  sir,  to  request 
the  hand  of  your  daughter  in  marriage. 
Grutnbells — Has  she  accepted  you?  Young 
Man — Yes,  sir.  Grumbells — Then  what  do 
you  want  to  come  around  and  bother  me  with 
your  troubles  for? — Kansas   City   Times. 

"Why  did  you  not  help  the  defendant  in  the 
fight,  if  that's  the  case?"  asked  the  examining 
counsel.  Mr.  Cassidy  looked  at  the  lawyer 
with  contempt,  and  answered  in  a  tone  of 
blighting  scorn,  "For  the  r'ason  that  at  the 
toime  Oi  had  no  means  of  knowing  which  o' 
thim  would  be  the  defendant." — Buffalo 
Courier. 

"Thump-rattlety-bang!"  went  the  piano. 
"What  are  you  trying  to  play,  Jane?"  called 
out  her  father  from  the  next  room.  "It's  an 
exercise  from  my  new  instruction  book,  'First 
Steps  in  Music,'  "  she  answered.  "Well,  I 
knew  you  were  playing  with  your  feet,"  he 
said,  grimly  ;  "but  don't  step  so  heavily  on  the 
keys — it  disturbs  my  thoughts." — Musical 
Courier. 


Railway  Etiquette. 

Many  people  have  traveled  all  their  lives 
and  yet  do  not  know  how  to  behave  them- 
selves when  on  the  road.  For  the  benefit  and 
guidance  of  such,  these  few  crisp,  plain,  horse- 
sense  rules  of  etiquette  have  been  framed. 

In  traveling  by  rail  on  foot,  turn  to  the  right 
on  discovering  an  approaching  train.  If  you 
wish  the  train  to  turn  out,  give  two  loud  toots 
and  get  in  between  the  rails,  so  that  you  will 
not  muss  up  the  right-of-way.  Many  a'  nice, 
new  right-of-way  has  been  ruined  by  getting 
a  pedestrian  tourist  spattered  all  over  its  first 
mortgage. 

On  retiring  at  night  on  board  the  train,  do 
not  leave  your  teeth  in  the  ice-water  tank.  If 
every  one  should  do  so,  it  would  occasion 
great    confusion   in   case   of  wreck.      It   would 


also  cause  much  annoyance  and  delay  during 
the  resurrection.  Experienced  tourists  tie  a 
string  to  their  teeth  and  retain  them  during 
the  night. 

If  you  have  been  reared  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  your  mother  supported  you  until  you  grew 
up  and  married,  so  that  your  wife  could  sup- 
port you,  you  will  probably  sit  in  four  seats 
at  the  same  time,  with  your  feet  extended  into 
the  aisles  so  that  you  can  wipe  them  off  on 
other  people,  while  you  snore  with  your  mouth 
open  clear  to  your  shoulder  blades. 

If  you  are  prone  to  drop  to  sleep  and 
breathe  with  a  low  death  rattle,  like  the  ex- 
haust of  a  bath  tub,  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  tie  up  your  head  in  a  feather  bed  and  then 
insert  the  whole  thing  in  the  linen  closet ;  or, 
if  you  can  not  secure  that,  you  might  stick  it 
out  of  the  window  and  get  it  knocked  off 
against  a  tunnel.  The  stockholders  of  the 
road  might  get  mad  about  it,  but  you  could 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  wouldn't  know 
whose  head  it  was. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  should  guard  against 
traveling  by  rail  while  in  a  beastly  state  of  in- 
toxication. 

In  the  dining-car,  while  eating,  do  not  comb 
your  moustache  with  your  fork.  By  all  means 
do  not  comb  your  moustache  with  the  fork 
of  another.  It  is  better  to  refrain  altogether 
from  combing  your  moustache  with  a  fork 
while  traveling,  for  the  motion  of  the  train 
might  jab  the  fork  into  your  eye  and  irritate 
it. 

If  your  desert  is  very  hot  and  you  do  not 
discover  it  until  you  have  burned  the  rafters 
out  of  the  roof  of  your  mouth,  do  not  utter  a 
wild  yell  of  agony  and  spill  your  coffee  all 
over  a  total  stranger,  but  control  yourself, 
hoping  to  know  more  next  time. 

In  the  morning  is  a  good  time  to  find  out 
how  many  people  have  succeeded  in  getting 
on  the  passenger  train,  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
stock  car. 

Generally,  you  will  find  one  male  and  one 
female.  The  male  goes  into  the  wash-room, 
bathes  his  worthless  carcass  from  daylight  un- 
til breakfast-time,  walking  on  the  feet  of  any 
man  who  tries  to  wash  his  face  during  that 
time.  He  wipes  himself  on  nine  different 
towels,  because  when  he  gets  home  he  knows 
he  will  have  to  wipe  his  face  on  an  old  door 
mat.  People  who  have  been  reared  on  hay  all 
their  lives,  generally  want  to  fill  themselves 
full  of  pie  and  polic  when  they  travel. 

The  female  of  this  same  mammal  goes  into 
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the  ladies'  department  and  remains  there  until 
starvation  drives  her  out.  Then  the  real  la- 
dies have  about  thirteen  seconds  apiece  in 
which  to  dress. 

If  you  never  rode  in  a  varnished  car  before 
and  never  expect  to  again,  you  will  probably 
roam  up  and  down  the  car,  meandering  over 
the  feet  of  the  porter  while  he  is  making  up 
the  berths.  This  is  a  good  way  to  let  people 
see  just  how  little  sense  you  had  left  after 
your  brain  began  to  soften. 

In  traveling,  do  not  take  along  a  lot  of  old 
clothes  that  you  know  you  will  never  wear. — 
From  Bill  Nye's  Red  Book. 
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Senator  Borah's  Letter. 

Senator  Borah's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut, 
printed  in  another  column,  is  a  contribution  at  once 
timely  and  significant  to  current  political  interests.  It 
tends  to  confirm  a  recent  report  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Borah  is  planning  to  assume  the  role  of  champion  of  an 
advanced  as  distinct  from  a  stand-pat  Republicanism — 
that  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  eliminated  himself 
from  consideration  as  a  presidential  candidate  in  so  far 
as  any  man  may  do  this  for  himself. 

Mr.  Borah  emphasizes  a  judgment  widely  held  in  the 
declaration  that  "the  people  are  entitled  to  a  better, 
cleaner  government  and  to  a  more  wholesome  system 
of  politics  today  than  yesterday."  Very  significantly 
he  points  to  "changes  in  mechanics,  in  business,  and  in 
government,"  as  a  basis  for  a  new  order  of  things.  In 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  wisdom  he  demands  an 
"open-minded  leadership"  which  carefully  "preserves 
the  principles  wrought  out  of  past  experience"  with  the 


necessity  for  their  consideration  in  the  remolding  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  spirit  of  practical  com- 
mon sense  he  makes  a  distinction  between  "a  few 
erratic  and  irresponsible  individuals  whose  political  as- 
pirations seem  to  consist  of  a  nebulous  desire  for  uni- 
versal chaos,"  and  those  who  in  wisdom  and  good  con- 
science comprehend  the  necessity  for  a  new  order  of 
things  in  relation  to  new  times  and  conditions. 

With  especial  point  Mr.  Borah  puts  the  stamp  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  suggestion  of  a  "business  man's" 
campaign  for  1916.  It  is,  as  he  truly  says,  "an  affront 
to  intelligence,"  and  a  proposition  "at  war  with  the 
spirit  of  American  politics  to  talk  about  a  campaign  for 
or  in  behalf  of  or  by  any  class." 

This  letter  is  only  one  of  many  evidences  testifying 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  and  to  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  senator  from  Idaho.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  in  its  forthright  consideration  of  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  of  principles  as  they  have  been  worked  out  in 
our  political  life,  unmarked  by  the  intellectual  toadyism, 
and  the  personal  diplomacy,  common  accompaniments 
of  political  discussion. 


The  Issue  of  the  Hour. 

One  guess  as  to  the  German  reply  to  President  Wil- 
son's note  in  re  the  Lusitania  tragedy  is  as  good  as 
another.  Nobody  in  this  country  knows  or  can  know 
anything  about  it.  Probably,  up  to  now,  the  terms  of 
the  reply  are  not  yet  determined.  There  is  no  need 
for  haste,  and  the  habit  of  the  German  chancellory  is 
to  take  its  time.  We  shall  know  what  the  German 
government  intends  to  do  when  it  does  it — and  not  be- 
fore. So  for  the  present,  we  repeat,  one  guess  is  as 
good  as  another. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  be  certain  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  the  President  has  no  expectation  of  war. 
His  note  was  not  framed  in  the  spirit  which  desires  war 
or  is  calculated  to  provoke  it.  Even  though  the  Ger- 
man government  may  not  yield  to  the  President's 
demands,  the  way  is  still  open  to  that  diplomatic  give- 
and-take  which  is  one  of  the  traditional  substitutes  for 
war.  And  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it  as  such.  It 
tends  first  of  all  to  postponement.  It  may  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  allay  passions.  It  costs  little.  It  sheds  no 
blood.  Yet  in  the  immediate  instance  the  demand  is 
positive,  and  if  the  German  government  shall  fail  to 
yield  to  it,  it  will  be  up  to  the  President  to  act  promptly 
and  positively. 

This  much  is  clearly  writ  between  the  lines  of  the 
American  note :  The  President  does  not  propose  that 
the  German  government  shall  evade  responsibility  for 
the  murder  of  the  Americans  who  went  down  with  the 
Lusitania  by  putting  the  blame  over  on  anybody  else. 
He  proposes  to  place  the  responsibility  directly  upon 
the  German  government  and  to  hold  it  there,  with  de- 
mands for  apology  and  reparation.  Further,  that  the 
German  government  shall  give  positive  assurances  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  shall  happen  again. 


In  the  event  that  the  German  government  shall  make 
an  evasive  or  truculent  reply  to  the  note  of  last  week, 
what  then?  Here  we  enter  upon  the  field  of  specula- 
tion. One  possible  answer  upon  our  part  would  be  war 
or  the  threat  of  it.  But  this  is  not  likely,  for  as  we  have 
already  said,  war  is  not  in  the  President's  mind.  A 
more  probable  course  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  would  be  the  severance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Germany,  marked  by  handing  their  pass- 
ports to  its  diplomatic  representatives.  The  breaking 
of  diplomatic  relations  naturally  precedes  war  among 
civilized  peoples,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  an  act  of  war. 
It  is  as  if  one  man  should  say  to  another:  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you ;  leave  my  house ;  begone 
from  my  sight!  It  is  the  one  thing  which  may  be  done 
illustrative  of  extreme  resentment  short  of  actual  war. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Germany  would  care  little  or 


nothing  at  all  for  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  so  argue  know  little  of  Ihc  moral 
values  involved  in  international  friendships  or  the 
breaking  of  them.  Every  country,  Germany  not  less 
than  any  other,  cares  very  much  for  a  good  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  How  much,  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  we  may  judge  by  the  private  and  public 
efforts  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  con- 
ciliate American  opinion.  The  German  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  have  been  most  active 
in  efforts  to  convince  the  American  public  of  the  justice 
of  their  country's  cause.  Official  commissioners,  men 
of  high  rank  and  position,  have  spent  weeks  and  months 
here  actively  pressing  German  theories  of  the  war  and 
its  causes  upon  the  American  mind.  A  German  propa- 
ganda, supported  at  great  expense,  has  been  active  here 
ever  since  the  first  month  of  the  war.  All  this  is  in- 
dicative of  the  high  value  which  Germany  puts  upon 
American  judgment  and  American  sympathy. 

The  practical  effect  of  an  American  policy  of  out- 
lawry toward  Germany  would  be  very  considerable. 
It  would  give  official  sanction  to  American  sym- 
pathy with  the  Allies  and  indirectly  be  the  means  of 
stimulating  commercial  and  other  non-official  activities 
as  they  tend  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  It 
would  prevent  any  species  of  help  from  this  country 
to  the  German  cause,  since  it  would  estop  all  inter- 
course, including  mails  and  telegraphs.  On  the  other 
hand  a  practical  effect  would  be  to  open  the  doors 
and  smooth  the  ways  through  which  American  interest 
contributes  its  aid  to  the  Allies. 

War.  if  it  should  come  to  that,  would  be  in  its 
character  economic  rather  than  military.  Germany  is 
too  busy  elsewhere  to  exert  herself  actively  against 
us ;  and  even  if  men  and  means  were  available 
they  could  not  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Allied  fleets. 
The  means  employed  in  the  so-called  war  zone  es- 
tablished by  German  proclamation  and  marked  by 
submarine  activity  could  not  extend  to  this  country. 
Nor  could  we  do  anything  actively  against  Germany. 
We  have  neither  armies  nor  fleets  for  such  service. 
Our  few  transports  are  busy  in  the  Pacific  and  our 
whole  merchant  marine,  even  if  it  might  be  got  to- 
gether, would  not  be  capable  of  transporting  a  sufficient 
army  even  if  we  had  one.  We  are  as  helpless  for 
aggression  against  Germany  as  she  is  against  us — this 
in  spite  of  our  prodigious  resource  in  money  and 
material.  The  most  that  we  could  do,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  would  be  to  send  over  to  the  sphere  of 
activities  our  relatively  small  fleet  of  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, probably  we  should  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
effective  military  action. 

What  we  could  do  if  we  were  really  enlisted  in  war 
with  Germany — the  least  likely  of  all  possible  things- 
would  be  (a)  to  confiscate  her  ships  interned  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  (b)  to  support  the  Allies  by  liberal  grants 
of  money  and  material.  The  practical  effect  of  a  state 
of  war  with  Germany  would  be  to  make  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  stimulus  of  governmental  activity,  a 
source  of  supply  to  her  enemies  in  the  European  field. 


Since  guessing  is  the  order  of  the  day  the  Argonaut 
will  venture  its  own  theory  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
present  situation.  The  German  government,  we  think, 
will  not  yield  to  the  demands  of  President  Wilson's 
note  of  last  week.  It  will  plead  the  special  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  case  of  the  Lusitania,  under- 
taking to  justify  the  crime  of  her  destruction  by  fixing 
upon  her  the  character  of  a  ship  of  war.  Furthermore 
are  think  it  likely  the  claim  will  be  made  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  murder  of  the  American  passengers 
aboard  the  Lusitania  rests,  not  upon  Germany,  but  upon 
England,  under  whose  flag  the  vessel  sailed.  In  this 
case  President  Wilson  will  have  to  backwater  or  pro- 
ceed positively.  He  will,  we  believe,  take  llu 
course.     The  outlook  as  we  view  it  is  for  se 
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diplomatic    relations    between   the   two    countries,    with 
consequences  above   outlined. 

Events  including  the  sinking  of  the  Litsitania  and 
since,  tend  to  emphasize  the  stupendous  blunder  of  that 
tragic  act  as  related  to  German  interests.  The  object, 
it  is  clear,  was  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  her 
enemies  and  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  fearsome  spec- 
tacle of  German  prowess.  The  effect  has  been  to  hor- 
rifv  the  world,  but  by  no  means  to  intimidate  it  or  to 
excite  admiration  of  German  power.  It  has  tended 
to  no  advantage,  as  related  to  Germany,  but  rather  to 
alienate  her  from  the  sympathies  of  mankind.  It  came 
at  a  time  when  the  hardihood,  the  persistence,  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  Germany  were  making  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
turned  the  tide  of  rising  respect  to  a  flood  of  resent- 
ment and  reproach.  . 

Proposed  Conference  of  Neutral  States. 

In  the  present  posture  of  the  world's  affairs  the  roll 
of  neutral  states  is  a  short  one.  Leaving  out  of  the  ac- 
count countries  too  small  for  any  share  in  world  di- 
plomacies there  remain,  besides  the  United  States,  only 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  the  countries  of  South  America.  Of  the 
latter,  only  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile  need  to  be 
taken  into  the  reckoning.  Italy,  while  nominally  a  neu- 
tral, is  on  the  verge  of  war,  and  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Greece  are  likely  to  be  drawn  in  at  any  moment. 
Portugal  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  world  affairs,  is  in  the  flames  of  revolution. 
China  is  practically  if  not  actually  at  war  with  a  state 
already  involved  with  the  European  allies  and  is  not 
yet  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  family  of  nations  as  to 
be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  international  counsels. 

The  matter  becomes  one  of  importance  in  respect  of 
suggestions  now  being  canvassed  in  official  circles  at 
Washington  looking  to  a  conference  of  neutrals,  to  be 
held  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  probably  at 
The  Hague.  Naturally  the  first  consideration  in  such 
a  conference  would  relate  to  the  possibility  of  ending 
the  war.  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  even  if  no  specific 
result  should  be  attainable  at  this  time,  a  conference 
might  be  directed  to  several  desirable  ends.  For  one 
thing,  we  should  have  for  the  first  time  a  presumably 
united  group  of  neutrals  voicing  their  feeling  as  to  the 
conduct  of  a  war  during  that  war,  instead  of  singly- 
after  the  mischief  has  been  done.  We  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  focussing  the  neutral  sentiment  of  the 
world  to  express  its  united  grievance  in  relation  to 
whatever  may  be  adjudged  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  the 
embattled  nations  as  related  to  international  law,  and 
particularly  the  law  affecting  neutrals.  There  would, 
furthermore,  be  brought  into  being  an  international  or- 
ganization ready  to  take  a  hand  when  the  time  comes 
for  making  peace  either  with  a  view  to  having  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  terms  of  peace  or  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  international  disarmament. 

Interest  in  connection  with  the  pending  struggle  has 
been  so  centered  upon  the  combatants  that  perhaps  few 
have  noted  the  tremendous  costs  imposed  by  the  war 
even  in  a  direct  sense  by  nations  having  no  direct  part 
in  it.  Probably  in  no  other  war  have  neutral  nations 
suffered  so  grievously.  Take  the  case  of  Holland :  It 
is  probably  true  that  she  has  profited  somewhat  by 
reason  of  the  increased  trade  with  Germany  which  has 
gone  through  her  territories.  But  on  the  other  hand 
her  losses  have  been  prodigious.  Her  industries  have 
been  paralyzed,  her  commerce  held  up,  her  internal 
resources  have  been  strained  in  provision  for  the  mul- 
titudes of  refugees  who  have  marched  in  upon  her  with 
claims  upon  her  charity  not  to  be  denied.  In  addition 
to  all  this  there  must  be  reckoned  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  relatively  large  army  in  barracks  or  camps 
ready  to  resist  assault  upon  her  neutrality.  With  the 
fate  of  Belgium  before  her  eyes  it  has  behooved  Hol- 
land to  stand  ready  to  repel  any  attempt  to  make  her  a 
battle  ground  of  the  contending  forces.  The  experi- 
ence of  Switzerland  has  been  equally  staggering  in  its 
disturbance  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  armed  preparation  for  defense 
against  invasion.  Switzerland  has  been  even  harder 
hit  than  Holland  in  that  there  has  been  nothing  to  off- 
set her  business  losses,  chiefly  due  to  collapse  of  the 
tourist  traffic  and  to  her  tremendous  military  expendi- 
ture. Her  plight  will  be  even  more  serious  if  Italy 
si  ,11  enter  the  war,  since  a  large  part  of  her  food  supply 
rawn  from  the  region  below  the  Alps. 
•ne  of  the  developments  of  such  a  conference  of  neu- 


trals as  that  proposed  would  probably  be  a  surprise 
and  something  of  a  shock  in  this  country  in  view  of 
the  preponderating  sympathy  here  with  the  Allies.  It 
might  easily  be  that  the  brunt  of  the  censure  of  such  a 
gathering  would  fall  upon  England.  If  no  such  shock- 
ing incident  as  that  of  the  Lusitania  may  be  charged 
against  her,  there  is  still  a  long  account  of  derelictions 
on  the  score  of  violated  international  law.  Probably  in 
respect  of  actual  offenses,  leaving  the  colossal  crimes 
of  Belgium  and  the  Lusitania  out  of  the  reckoning, 
England  is  a  more  serious  offender  than  Germany.  She 
is  today  arbitrarily  holding  a  number  of  American 
merchant  ships.  In  many  instances  she  has  appro- 
priated American  cargoes  consigned  to  neutral  coun- 
tries, squaring  the  score  by  the  issuance  of  pledges  to 
pay  the  value  of  the  goods.  To  these  concrete  offenses 
there  have  been  added  the  irritations  of  unnecessary 
delay.  One  American  ship,  still  under  detention,  has 
been  six  weeks  in  the  custody  of  British  agents. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  other  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious doings  on  the  part  of  England  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  conference  of  neutrals  might  have  to  centre  its 
censures  upon  England.  It  is  certain  that  in  submitting 
a  list  of  its  grievances  it  would  have  five  specific  alle- 
gations against  England  to  one  against  any  other  coun- 
try. As  we  have  already  said,  this  would  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many,  and  it  might  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
whose  main  interest  in  an  international  conference  is 
in  the  thought  that  its  most  important  outcome  would 
be  an  emphatic  denunciation  of  Germany. 


The  War  Baby  Problem. 

Differences  in  national  mind  and  temper  with  respect 
to  matters  of  conventional  morality  are  exhibited  in- 
structively in  the  attitude  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  toward  the  war  baby  problem.  The  situation 
is  practically  the  same  in  all  the  countries  involved  in 
the  war,  and  even  in  the  neutral  countries  which  have 
made  military  preparation  for  defense.  Round  about 
every  military  camp  there  is  a  growing  crop  of  war 
babies.  Russia  has  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sex 
morality  is  relatively  lax  in  that  country,  and  for  more 
than  a  century — ever  since  the  day  of  the  Empress 
Catherine — there  have  been  sustained  under  govern- 
ment control  large  establishments  for  the  care  not  only 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  but  of  the  mothers  of 
such  children.  At  Petrograd  and  at  Moscow  there  are 
large  "homes"  which  receive  annually  anywdtere  from 
1500  to  2500  children  of  unmarried  mothers.  If  the 
mother  so  elects  she  may  remain  in  the  home  during 
the  infancy  of  her  child  and  receive  the  stipend  which 
would  be  paid  to  a  nurse  for  its  ordinary  care.  Later 
the  children  of  these  homes  are  given  out  for  adop- 
tion, with  this  reservation,  that  they  may  be  reclaimed 
by  the  mother  during  a  period  of  ten  years  by  present- 
ment of  a  card  bearing  the  number  given  to  the  child 
upon  its  reception  into  the  institution.  This  system 
adapts  itself  easily  to  the  special  necessities  growing 
out  of  the  war. 

In  Austria  there  is  a  similar  organization  in  ordinary 
times,  a  necessity  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Austrian  births  are  outside  the  lines  of 
conventional  legitimacy.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
in  Hungary.  Something  like  thirty-five  per  cent  of  all 
the  births  in  the  city  of  Budapest  are  irregular,  and  in 
the  rural  districts  the  ratio  of  illegitimacy  is  even 
larger.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Hungarian  army  is  recruited  indirectly  from  the 
foundling  institutions;  and  practically  the  same  state- 
ment is  true  in  relation  to  ordinary  domestic  service. 

In  Germany  the  standard  of  sex  morality  is  vastly 
higher.  There  is  no  demand  for  such  institutions  as 
those  found  necessary  in  the  countries  above  named. 
The  war  baby  problem,  therefore,  comes  to  Germany 
as  a  novel  thing,  and  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  as  an 
emergency.  With  characteristic  Teutonic  thoroughness 
the  imperial  government  has  arranged  to  look  after  the 
health  and  education  of  all  the  children  of  its  soldiers 
everywhere.  These  children  will  ultimately  be  German 
subjects  with  an  equal  chance  in  the  world  with  those 
born  of  legitimate  marriage.  The  government  has  or- 
ganized a  corps  of  trained  midwives  and  nurses,  whose 
services  will  be  available  to  all  women  who  need  them. 
Attempts  will  be  made  to  ascertain  the  paternity  of 
each  child,  but  no  discrimination  will  be  practiced 
against  a  mother  because  she  is  not  married. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  the  practical 
wisdom  of  French  genius  which  unfailingly  sees  things 
as  thev  are,  enacted  a  law  several  months  ago  making 


all  babies  born  in  La  Patrie  legitimate.  War  benefits 
are  provided  for  unmarried  mothers  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  married  mothers.  The  French  authorities 
realize  fully  and  have  prepared  to  accept  without  scruple 
the  fact  that  nature  pays  no  attention  to  statutes  re- 
garding legitimacy. 

In  England  alone  among  the  countries  to  which  this 
problem  presents  itself  has  there  been  any  hesitation 
to  deal  with  it  frankly.  There  the  effort  is  making  to 
deal  with  the  emergency  indirectly  through  private 
charities.  The  effort  is  to  avoid  anything  like  public 
recognition  of  what  is  obviously  a  public  obligation. 
That  the  emergency  is  too  large  to  be  handled  pri- 
vately; that  only  the  authority  and  the  resources  of  the 
government  are  equal  to  it  is  only  too  plainly  a  fact. 
Yet  prudery  and  squeamishness  have  up  to  this  time 
dominated  the  situation.  Among  many  protests  against 
this  policy  we  have  come  upon  none  more  emphatic  or 
eloquent  than  that  of  Helen  Ring  Robinson,  the  well- 
known  writer,  who  calls  loudly  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment to  address  itself  frankly  to  the  condition  as  it 
presents  itself.     She  says: 

England  has  encouraged  the  loveless  marriages  of  "war 
brides"  to  assure  herself  future  soldiers.  She  has  been  un- 
able to  prevent  the  women  of  other  fighting  nations  from 
having  motherhood  monstrously  forced  upon  them.  She  has 
uttered  no  word  of  protest  when  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical  Society  of  London  have  publicly  advocated  polygamy 
as  the  only  hope  of  repopulating  England  after  the  war.  Eng- 
land, then,  should  stop  peddling  pale  pink  patter  about  for- 
giving war  mothers.  She  should  study  a  law  that  has  lately 
been  enacted  in  Norway,  then  command  Farliament  forthwith 
to  pass  a  similar  one — a  law  giving  the  so-called  illegitimate 
child  the  right  to  bear  its  father's  name,  if  the  mother  so 
wishes  ;  a  law  giving  that  child  equal  rights  with  children  born 
in  wedlock  in  all  matters  of  inheritance — and  of  war  relief. 
Then  England  can  safely  leave  it  to  God  Almighty  to  forgive 
the  war  mothers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  whatever  wrong  attaches 
to  the  parents  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  the  child 
is  not  to  blame  and  ought  not  to  be  made  the  victim  of 
a  harsh  and  inflexible  social  code,  in  the  making  of 
which  its  interests  have  been  wholly  overlooked.  The 
continental  treatment  of  the  war  baby  problem  is  in- 
finitely wiser  as  well  as  infinitely  more  merciful  than 
that  of  countries  which  assume  the  virtue  of  a  higher 
morality.  In  continental  Europe  the  government  looks 
to  it  that  the  illegitimate  child  shall  be  surrounded  by 
conditions  making  for  the  development  of  a  healthy 
and  useful  human  being.  Granted  that  the  continental 
way  of  doing  all  this  may  be  a  shock  to  certain  Anglo- 
Saxon  sensibilities,  it  none  the  less  commends  itself  as 
both  wise  and  humane. 


The  British  Cabinet  Crisis. 

The  fact  that  the  British  cabinet  is  to  be  reorganized 
is  less  matter  of  surprise  than  that  reorganization  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  The  weakness  of  the  existing 
regime  has  been  obvious  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  has  the  fundamental  fault  of  being  repre- 
sentative of  a  single  party  when,  by  all  the  rules,  a 
war  cabinet  should  represent  all  phases  of  political 
and  social  interest.  Then  there  has  been  some  ob- 
viously dead  wood  in  the  cabinet;  likewise  there  has 
been  some  bumptiousness,  especially  notable  in  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Fisher  is  the  match  that  has 
touched  fire  to  a  situation  long  ripe  for  explosion. 
Fisher  is  an  expert  in  naval  affairs,  a  man  of  great 
technical  knowledge,  of  long  experience,  and  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  He  was  the  professional  head  of  the 
navy  when  Winston  Churchill  came  into  it.  The  two 
did  not  get  on  harmoniously,  with  the  result  that 
Fisher,  the  man  of  professional  qualification,  was 
forced  out  by  a  young  and  ambitious  civilian  chief. 
Shortly  after  the  war  began  Fisher  was  brought  back 
to  the  Admiralty  just  as  General  Kitchener  was  brought 
into  the  War  Office.  But  while  Kitchener  was  put  at 
the   head    of   military   affairs,    Fisher   was    held    in   a 


subordinate  rank.  It  has  not  worked  well  from  the 
start;  and  now  Lord  Fisher,  disgusted  with  civilian  in 
terference,  has  drawn  out. 

The  crisis  is  timely  because  the  existing  order  of 
things  is  obviously  defective.  The  cabinet  organiza- 
tion was  created,  not  for  war,  but  for  peace.  In  a 
state  of  peace  it  would  have  served  very  well.  In 
time  of  war  it  has  been  weak  at  many  points.  As  the 
War  Office  has  been  established  under  a  military  chief, 
so  ought  the  Admiralty.  This  is  no  time  for  a  poli- 
tician to  command  the  British  navy — if  ever  there  be 
a  time  when  a  politician  may  properly  command  any 
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navy.  Still  more  important  is  the  necessity  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  cabinet  of  every  interest,  political  and 
social.  It  is  a  time  when  ordinary  and  trivial  motives 
are  pushed  to  one  side.  The  business  which  the  British 
government  now  has  in  hand  is  that  of  prosecuting  a 
war  in  respect  of  which  the  nation  is  united.  All 
phases  of  interest  and  of  sentiment  and  the  best  talent 
of  all  parties  and  ranks  therefore  ought  to  be  brought 
into  counsel.  Most  certainly  it  is  not  a  time  when  the 
government  should  be  reflective  of  the  interests  and 
sympathies  of  those  who  support  one  political  group. 


A  Dramatic  Loss. 

The  Lusitania  calamity  once  more  lays  a  heavy  hand 
on  American  literature  and  drama.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Henry  B.  Harris  went  down  on  the  Titanic 
and  Laurence  Irving  and  his  wife  on  the  Empress  of 
Ireland.  Irving  was  not,  of  course,  an  American,  but 
he  was  a  substantial  contributor  to  American  dramatic 
entertainment.  And  now  we  have  lost  Charles  Froh- 
nian,  Charles  Klein,  Justus  Miles  Forman,  and  Elbert 
Hubbard.  It  is  a  heavier  price  than  America,  or  indeed 
the  English-speaking  world,  can  afford  to  pay. 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  assess  the  relative 
values  of  these  men,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  assign 
precedence  among  such  a  diversity  of  gifts.  Frohman 
and  Forman  had  been  curiously  associated  in  life  and 
in  an  indirect  connection  with  the  war  that  actually 
killed  them  both.  Forman  was  the  author  and  Froh- 
man was  the  producer  of  the  play,  "The  Hyphen,"  that 
dealt  with  the  status  of  the  German-American  and  that 
was  produced  only  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  in  New  York.  Forman  had  begun  life  as  a 
painter,  but  he  wandered  into  authorship  and  then  into 
the  drama. 

But  the  greatest  loss  to  the  American  theatre  is  that 
of  Charles  Klein.  He,  too,  found  his  real  vocation  in 
the  drama  after  a  short  and  by  no  means  unconspicuous 
career  as  a  musical  composer.  Klein  was  not  a  great 
dramatic  genius,  but  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  for 
portraying  the  life  of  the  day  in  humorous  and  ef- 
fective forms,  and  always  with  a  certain  kindliness 
that  is  an  essential  passport  to  success  with  an  Ameri- 
can audience.  Among  his  more  conspicuous  successes 
were  "The  Gamblers"  and  "The  Third  Degree,"  and 
we  are  still  laughing  at  his  dramatization  of  the  "Potash 
and  Perlmutter"  stories,  a  veritable  triumph  of  deli- 
cate skill. 

Of  Elbert  Hubbard  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak,  nor, 
perhaps,  so  necessary,  since  he  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  forgotten  for  long.  Hubbard  had  a  genuine 
philosophy  of  the  homely  kind,  not  a  very  exalted  one, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  consonant  with  many  phases  of  the 
popular  mood.  Those  who  made  a  god  of  material 
success  could  always  find  a  word  of  cheery  encourage- 
ment from  Hubbard,  and  if  there  was  a  bit  of  the  charla- 
tan about  him  it  was  charlatanism  of  the  innocent  kind 
and  with  nothing  furtive  or  stealthy  about  it.  Hubbard 
will  be  missed  in  American  life,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
among  his  many  virtues  that  he  was  able  to  die  like 
a  man. 

War  Fever  in  Italy. 

The  present  condition  of  Italy  may  well  serve  to 
check  the  unthinking  assertion  that  war  is  unpopular 
with  democracies  and  that  the  reign  of  the  ballot-box 
means  also  the  reign  of  peace.  Italy  at  the  present 
moment  is  divided  into  a  peace  party  and  a  war  party. 
The  peace  party  is  represented  by  the  king,  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  few  diplomats,  and  perhaps  also  by  an 
undetermined  but  inconsiderable  number  of  Socialists. 
The  war  party  comprises  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
If  the  question  of  peace  or  war  were  submitted  to  a 
referendum  there  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  would  vote  for  instant  war. 
A  few  days  ago  Italy  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
revolution,  and  it  was  saved  from  this  fate  only  by  the 
retention  in  the  government  of  a  minister  known  to  be 
in  favor  of  hostilities. 

The  situation  is  curiously  in  accord  with  a  prediction 
made  a  year  or  so  ago  by  Professor  Ferrero,  one  of 
those  few  social  philosophers  who  are  honored  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  Professor  Ferrero  said  that  the 
peace  of  the  European  world  was  threatened  by  the 
new  democracies  rather  than  by  the  old  aristocracies. 
In  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  the  king  wished  to  keep  peace  and  that  he 
was  virtually  called  upon  to  choose  between  war  and  his 
own  throne.  The  newly  enfranchised  democracies  of 
Europe,  said  Professor  Ferrero,  had  never  known  war. 


But  they  had  known  the  monotonies,  the  drearinesses, 
and  the  poverties  of  their  own  lives,  and  war  appealed 
to  them  as  a  diversion,  a  romance,  almost  a  frolic. 

Evidently  the  theory  that  the  people  as  the  chief  suf- 
ferers from  war  will  also  be  the  chief  enemies  of  war 
does  not  hold  water.  The  dense  masses  of  the  Euro- 
pean populations,  contemplating  their  own  drab  and 
colorless  lives,  may  easily  look  on  war  as  the  lesser 
of  two  ills,  and  indeed  they  seem,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  Italy,  to  be  doing  so.  Wherever  life  is  irksome  and 
hopeless  there  will  be  a  disposition  to  look  upon  any 
change  as  a  change  for  the  better,  and  this  is  appar- 
ently the  explanation  of  the  comparative  willingness 
with  which  the  colossal  armies  of  Europe  take  the 
field. 

If  pacifism  is  ever  to  become  a  dominant  world  force 
it  will  emanate  from  the  middle  classes,  from  those 
who  have  something  visible  and  tangible  to  lose  and 
whose  standards  of  comfort  are  high  enough  to  be 
worth  preservation.  It  is  obviously  useless  to  preach 
the  economic  wastefulness  of  war  to  those  who  hardly 
know  where  their  next  meal  will  come  from.  Europe's 
road  to  permanent  peace  lies  neither  through  preaching 
nor  logic.  She  must  give  the  masses  of  her  people 
something  to  live  for  rather  than  a  phantom  something 
that  is  supposed  to  be  worth  dying  for. 

America  owes  her  pacifism  to  her  high  standard  of 
life  and  comfort.  She  contains  no  social  strata  of  hope- 
lessness, no  large  masses  of  people  to  whom  any  kind 
of  change  offers  relief  from  grinding  and  unilluminated 
tedium.  And  the  salvation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  must 
come  in  the  same  way  or  not  at  all.  It  must  come 
through  remedial  sociology,  through  the  kind  of  re- 
form that  makes  life  worth  living  to  the  classes  from 
which  the  soldier  is  drawn. 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  BORAH. 


A     Frank    Declaration     of    Political    Views  —  Deprecates 
"Class  Campaign." 


Portugal. 

We  are  so  satiated  with  horrors  that  a  revolution 
in  Portugal  becomes  almost  insignificant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  country  has  been  in  a  state  of  practical 
anarchy  ever  since  the  assassination  of  the  king,  some 
four  years  ago.  That  event  was  interpreted  by  the 
people  as  such  events  are  always  interpreted  by  illit- 
erate masses.  It  was  supposed  to  mark  the  abolition, 
not  of  some  particular  form  of  government,  but  of  all 
government,  of  all  laws,  and  of  all  restraint.  From 
that  day  until  now  the  condition  of  Portugal  may  be 
described  as  one  of  continuous  saturnalia  varied  by 
royalist  invasions  and  uprisings. 

The  present  outbreak  does  not  seem  to  be  of  royalist 
origin,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  royalist  party  will 
take  advantage  of  it  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The 
actual  cause  is  apparently  the  discontent  of  a  childish 
people  at  the  discovery  that  the  working  day  must  per- 
sist whether  kings  rise  or  fall,  and  that  government 
by  university  professors  and  labor  leaders  is  rather 
more  onerous  than  the  usual  varieties.  Here,  at  least, 
we  can  sympathize  with  the  Portuguese  people,  since 
we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  make  the  same  discovery  for 
ourselves.  The  present  revolutionary  demand  in  Portu- 
gal is  for  a  "true  republic,"  a  quite  admirable  demand 
if  only  it  is  based  on  a  recognition  that  true  republics 
can  emanate  only  from  a  general  disposition  to  co- 
operate on  equal  terms.  In  this  respect  there  are  many- 
analogies  between  Portugal  and  Mexico.  Both  coun- 
tries are  throbbing  with  beautiful  sentiments,  but  ap- 
parently the  beautiful  sentiments  must  in  all  cases  be 
enforced  by  dictators  and  their  armies.  And  this  is  not 
republicanism.  < 

Right  Off  the  Bat. 
Here  are  two  paragraphs  from  the  New  York  Sun 
of  13th  instant  which  recall  the  best  traditions  of  that 
once  great  and  always  interesting  journal: 

TWO  EX-PRESIDENTS. 
One  bellows  and  shrieks  and  gibbers,  careless  of  the  deli- 
cacies and  proprieties  of  the  situation,  eager  to  embarrass  in- 
stead of  supporting  the  President  in  a  time  of  extreme  per- 
plexity, thoughtful  only  that  one  familiar  voice  shall  screech 
over  the  country  and  the  world.  The  other,  quietly  patriotic 
and  sincerely  courageous,  warns  against  the  inflammation  of 
popular  passion,  counsels  delay,  holds  up  the  hands  of  the 
President,  whose  great  task  he  thoroughly  understands. 
Which  of  these  two  sometime  Presidents  is  doing  the  more 
for  the  advantage  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States? 


Even  to  a  mind  absolutely  disciplined  to  perfect  neutrality 
the  thought  occurs  that  the  London  patriots  who  are  now 
expressing  their  detestation  of  their  national  enemy  by  de- 
stroying the  shops  of  German  tradesmen  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  if  their  rage  should  lead  them  to  enlist  and 
face  German  soldiers  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Boise,  Idaho,  May   14,   1915. 
My  Dear  Mk.  Hiu.man  :     I  have  just  read  in  your  paper  the 
following : 

From  age  to  age  history  does  in  essence  repeat  it- 
self, but  no  situation  is  ever  precisely  that  of  a  former 
time.  Revived  Republicanism,  if  it  is  to  rem  and 
retain  its  advantages,  must  not  be  precisely  the  Re- 
publicanism of  four,  much  less  of  ten  years  ago. 
There  has  come  a  neiu  era.  There  has  arisen  a  new 
conscience  in  relation  to  things  both  governmental 
and  social.  New  ideas  and  new  standards  possess 
the  mind  and  stand  li.vcd  in  universal  judgment.  Re- 
publicanism in  the  form  and  shape  of  a  few  years 
back  is  no  longer  a  workable  scheme.  Old  ways  of 
looking  at  things  and  doing  things  are  no  longer 
feasible. 

Every  Republican  who  is  looking  forward,  not  only  to  the 
return  of  his  party  to  power,  but  to  its  continuation  in  power 
and  to  a  long  service  upon  the  part  of  that  party  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people,  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  this 
statement  so  effectively  put  in  your  great  paper.  That  we 
have  moved  on,  that  we  have  left  behind  some  of  the  prac- 
tices which  a  long  exercise  of  power  mixed  with  the  arro- 
gance of  success  gave  us,  ought  to  be  apparent  to  all.  That 
we  do  not  propose  to  return  to  those  practices  nor  own  again 
some  of  the  political  precepts  of  the  past  ought  to  be  equally 
apparent.  That  a  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion  like  the 
Argonaut  voices  so  clearly  the  true  situation  will  vastly  aid 
the  end  for  which  every  Republican  ought  to  strive,  to-wit :  to 
bring  his  party  back  to  power  with  a  full  realization  that  the 
world  has  moved  and  that  "the  world  does  move." 

The  vital  principle  of  liberalism,  or  of  progressivis...,  is 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to  a  better,  cleaner  government 
and  to  a  more  wholesome  system  of  politics  today  than  yes- 
terday, and  this  is  brought  about  and  assured  to  the  people 
by  that  open-minded  leadership  which  carefully  preserves  the 
principles  wrought  out  of  past  experiences  and  with  equal 
care  and  open-mindedness  undertakes  to  weld  them  onto  the 
present  with  its  multitude  of  new  and  unsettled  questions. 
The  danger  which  arises  from  changes  in  mechanics,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  government  comes  from  a  lack  of  due  regard  for 
the  experiences  of  the  past,  a  desire  to  tear  down,  destroy 
absolutely,  and  build  anew,  rather  than  to  push  old  wisdom 
into  the  present  and  build  for  the  future  upon  the  sure  founda- 
tions of  the  past.  So  long  as  men  have  a  regard  for  that 
highest  form  of  wisdom,  the  wisdom  born  of  long  years  of 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  a  due  appreciation  for  the 
stupendous  obligations  of  the  present,  and  seek  only  to  make 
the  one  mortise  into  and  prop  and  strengthen  the  other, 
we  need  not  have  the  fearful  dread  of  change  which  seems 
to  characterize  so  many.  The  liberal  element  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  does  not  propose,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  erratic  and  irresponsible'  individuals  whose  political 
aspirations  seem  to  consist  of  a  nebulous  desire  for  universal 
chaos,  has  never  suggested  anything  other  than  the  applica- 
tion of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  gov- 
ernment to  the  new  problems  and  obligations  which  a  new 
industrial  era  has  imposed  upon  us.  In  spite  of  anything  that 
we  may  say  or  do,  we  have  a  new  social  life ;  a  different  social 
condition  ;  a  changed  industrial  situation,  and  with  these  con- 
ditions and  situations  as  they  are  we  must  deal.  The  Con- 
stitution, which  embodies  the  wisdom  of  the  most  remarkable 
group  of  men  that  ever  graced  at  a  given  time  this  earth, 
ought  and  should  always  be  our  guide,  our  institutions,  which 
have  withstood  the  most  destructive  civil  war  of  history, 
ought  to  be  our  faith,  but  the  preservation  of  one  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  other  can  not  be  realized  except  we  meet 
with  open-inindedness,  with  candor  and  courage,  the  prob- 
lems of  this  hour  just  as  our  forebears  met  the  obligation 
of  former  days.  And  we  are  going  to  do  it,  whether  we  do 
it  in  calmness  and  in  harmony  or  in  turmoil  and  strife,  we 
are  going  to  do  it.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  do  it  in  calm- 
ness and  harmony.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  stated  the  needed 
admonition  with  more  clarity  and  brevity  than  in  this  single 
paragraph  from  your  paper. 

It  is  being  urged,  or  has  been  urged,  that  we  should  have 
a  "business  men's"  campaign.  This  is  too  narrow  a  basis. 
Business  men  will  have  much  concern  with  the  next  campaign, 
and  they  will  be  entitled  to  and  undoubtedly  will  receive  that 
consideration  which  their  importance  in  the  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  general  prosperity  demands.  But  it  is  more  or 
less  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  American  voters  gen- 
erally and  certainly  at  war  with  the  true  spirit  of  American 
politics  to  talk  about  a  campaign  for  or  in  behalf  of  or  by 
any  class.  This  campaign  will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  upon  broad 
lines — whatever  attempt  there  may  be  to  circumscribe  it  will 
not  avail.  It  will  involve  our  foreign  policy,  the  question  of 
an  efficient  national  defense,  the  just  and  proper  protection 
of  the  rights  and  lives  of  American  citizens,  as  well  as  the  re 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  and  other  questions  of  domestic  con- 
cern. And  I  look  forward  to  the  coming  campaign  with  no 
small  degree  of  pleasure,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may 
afford  the  American  people  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  some 
fundamental  questions,  to  drive  from  their  minds  and  hearts 
that  spirit  of  distrust  in  their  institutions,  lately  so  preva- 
lent, that  tendency  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  in  our 
system  of  government  which  prevents  our  accomplishing  what 
as  a  people  we  should  accomplish.  Indeed  I  think  it  would  be 
more  wise  and  truer  to  say  that  we  are  to  have  a  campaign 
of  real  Americanism — proud  of  what  we  have  done,  fully  con- 
fident of  what  under  our  republican  institutions  we  may  do. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  some  of  these  days  we  are  going  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  our  Constitution  that  stands  in  the  way, 
nor  our  system  of  government,  but  rather  our  inability  to  live 
up  to  the  responsibilities  and  measure  up  to  the  stature  of 
those  upon  whom  rest  the  burdens  of  our  free  government. 

If  I  had  not  extended  this  letter  beyond  what  I   expected 

to  when  I  began  dictating  it  I  would  mention  another  matter, 

but  possibly  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  writing  you 

again.     I  hope  I  may  be  in  California  in  the  next  few  months. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  E.  Borah. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holman,   Editor  The  Argonaut,   San   Francisco, 

California. 

■■  m 

Establishing  a  new  record  for  itself,  the  University 
of  California  last  week  conferred  968  academic  and 
professional  degrees  on  students  who  had  completed 
their  courses  during  the  last  year.  The  number  of 
graduates  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  seventy-five 

over  1914. 

■■  ■ 

Famous  for  its  fish,  the  little  island  of  Marken,  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  inhabited  by  a  sturdy  folk  who  have 
no  desire  to  travel.     Indeed,  so  satisfied  are  the  ■ 
with   their   little   island  home  that  many   of 
without  ever  having  seen  any  other  part  i 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


French  and  British  successes  in  the  western  field  during  the 
week  have  been  set  forth  so  carefully  in  the  official  bulletins 
that  there  is  no  need  for  recapitulation.  The  main  area  of 
the  fighting  is  from  the  North  Sea  to  Arras,  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles.  The  Allied  line  is  held  by  Belgians,  British, 
and  French,  and  all  three  tell  their  tale  of  victory.  In  the 
north  the  Germans  have  been  driven  clear  across  the  Yser 
Canal  and  positions  on  the  eastern  bank  are  now  held  against 
them.  The  French  made  marked  successes  at  Arras,  and 
since  their  advance  had  the  effect  of  exposing  their  northern 
flank  the  British  hastened  to  cover  the  weak  point  by  a  similar 
advance.  In  the  Champagne  district  and  toward  Metz  there 
were  other  French  successes.  The  advance,  counted  in  miles, 
is  of  course  insignificant,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
immediate  object  of  the  fighting  is  not  to  force  the  Germans 
out  of  France  with  a  rush,  but  rather  to  weary  and  weaken 
them  and  to  produce  the  demoralization  of  failure.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  also  that  an  invading  army  that  does  not  ad- 
vance, that  apparently  can  not  advance,  is  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  situations.  To  speak  of  a  deadlock  as  equivalent 
to  a  draw  or  to  a  stalemate  is  a  fallacy.  A  deadlock  is  prac- 
tically a  defeat  for  the  invading  army,  since  it  is  not  doing 
what  it  came  to  do.  And  every  successive  day  of  deadlock 
renders   that  position   a   worse    one. 


But  the  Allied  successes  in  the  west  are  not  to  be  attributed 
wholly  to  a  weakening  of  the  German  morale.  Once  more 
we  see  a  precise  concert  between  western  and  eastern  move- 
ments. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  defeat  on 
the  Dunajec  inspired  the  German  commanders  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  once  and  for  all  to  crush  the  Russian 
campaign  and  largely  to  eliminate  the  eastern  field  from  their 
calculations.  To  this  end  they  weakened  their  western  lines 
in  order  to  send  every  available  man  into  Galicia.  To  say 
that  their  plan  was  a  failure  would  be  to  say  too  much.  It 
was  not  quite  a  failure,  seeing  that  their  victory  in  Galicia 
was  a  considerable  one.  But  it  was  in  no  way  a  crushing 
victory  and  they  had  to  pay  a  large  price  in  the  loss  of 
trenches  in  France  and  in  Belgium.  This  switching  of  armies 
to  and  fro  across  Europe  is  of  course  a  magnificent  spectacle 
of  indomitable  energy,  one  of  the  greatest  military  feats  ever 
performed.  But  it  can  not  be  continued  indefinitely.  It  is 
now  evident,  indeed  it  has  been  evident  for  a  long  time,  that 
a  German  victory  upon  one  front  means  a  German  reverse 
upon  the  other,  and  not  only  a  tactical  reverse,  but  a  prodigal 
expenditure  of  blood  and  lives  that  can  not  be  repaired.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  men  Germany  has  lost  during  the  last 
ten  days.  She  seems  to  have  discontinued  her  casualty  lists, 
which  is  always  a  wise  thing  to  do.  But  it  is  certain  that  her 
losses  were  enormous,  far  in  excess  of  her  average  for  the 
war,  which  is  probably  about  10,000  men  a  day.  Even  if  her 
enemies  lost  an  equal  number  they  can  much  better  afford  it. 


evident  that  the  continuously  fierce  fighting  has  turned  slowly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies.  We  now  know  that  landings 
were  made  at  several  points,  and  among  them  at  Sedd  el 
Bahr,  Gaba  Tepeh,  Saribair,  Kura  Kale,  and  Enos.  The  land- 
ing at  Sedd  el  Bahr  was  particularly  difficult.  Instead  of 
sending  the  men  ashore  in  boats  the  transport  herself  was 
run  up  on  the  beach,  great  doors  having  been  cut  in  her  sides 
to  aid  rapid  landing.  But  she  went  ashor-  at  the  wrong  point 
and  as  a  result  the  first  small  parties  to  set  foot  on  the  gang- 
way were  destroyed.  A  second  attempt,  was  similarly  disas- 
trous, and  it  was  then  found  necessary  tu  bring  up  the  war- 
ships and  bombard  the  whole  Turkish  position  for  hours. 
Ultimately  the  men  were  landed  at  nighttime  and  almost  with- 
out resistance.  

It  seems  that  about  half  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  British,  while  the  French  are  making 
their  way  in  the  same  general  direction  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  combined  British  and  French 
force  was  landed  at  Enos  on  the  mainland,  and  this  force  is 
making  its  way  eastward  toward  Bulair,  while  their  comrades 
are  fighting  their  way  northeast  up  the  peninsula  in  order  to 
meet  the  Enos  army.  The  intention  is  to  catch  the  Turkish 
army  between  these  two  forces  or  to  compel  its  retirement 
from  the  peninsula  altogether.  To  complete  the  picture  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Allied  ships  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros 
as  well  as  m  the  Dardanelles  and  that  their  fire  commands 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  British  force  ascending  the 
peninsula  therefore  has  both  its  flanks  protected  by  warships, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  fire  from  the  ships  has  already  destroyed 
the  town  of  Gallipoli.  

The  war  is  so  colossal  that  we  give  very  little  attention  to 
some  of  the  more  distant  points  of  conflict.  None  the  less  the 
struggle  in  German  Southwest  Africa  is  of  a  decidedly  in- 
teresting nature.  Three  armies  have  been  converging  on 
Windhoek,  General  Botha's  from  the  east  and  those  of  Gen- 
erals Smuts  and  MacKenzie  from  the  south.  It  seems  that 
Botha  was  the  first  at  the  goal.  He  captured  Windhoek  on 
May  7,  and  in  congratulating  his  men  he  said  that  his  success 
was  "of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  empire  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  as  it  means  practically  complete  possession  of 
German  Southwest  Africa."  At  the  same  time  Windhoek  is  not 
so  important  to  Germany  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  It  was 
the  wireless  station  that  kept  Germany  in  communication  with 
her  warships  in  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  with  German  East 
Africa,  but  as  there  are  now  no  German  ships  in  the  Atlantic 
the  wireless  station  has  lost  most  of  its  value.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  both  Botha  and  Smuts 
were  in  command  of  Boer  armies  fighting  against  the  British. 
They  would  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  wheel  of 
fortune  would  presently  place  them  in  command  of  British 
forces  fighting  against   the   Germans. 


The  situation  in  the  Carpathians  is  now  fairly  clear,  and 
while  it  is  a  bad  situation  for  the  Russians,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  the  first  reports  indicated.  It  is  a  bad  situation 
because  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  from  the  Dunajec 
River  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  that  had  in- 
vaded Hungary  and  the  evacuation  of  most  if  not  all  of  the 
passes.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appeared  to  be,  since  the  re- 
treating Russians  were  able  to  prevent  the  piercing  of  their 
line  and  to  withdraw  in  good  order.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Russian  armies  were  strung  along  the  crest  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  from  the  Dunajec  River  in  the  west 
to  Bukowina  in  the  east.  Their  western  flank  was  protected 
by  the  forces  on  the  Dunajec  running  north  and  south  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  line.  It  is  these  forces  that  have  been 
forced  eastward,  thus  uncovering  and  exposing  the  other  forces 
that  were  going  south  through  the  passes.  The  right  flank  of 
the  Russian  armies  is  in  Bukowina,  and  this  also  was  at- 
tacked. The  Russians  are  now  claiming  to  have  won  a  victory 
in  Bukowina,  and  this  is  probably  true,  since  they  must  have 
been  opposed  mainly  by  Austrians.  But  a  Russian  victory 
here,  whiie  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Russians,  can  have  no 
immediate  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  main  Carpathian 
armies.  Hungary  has  been  relieved  from  the  invaders,  who 
have  now  probably  joined  the  Dunajec  army  and  strength- 
ened it.  

But  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  a  rout.  The  Rus- 
sian lines  have  been  forced  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Przemysl, 
but  they  retired  in  good  order,  fighting  fierce  rearguard  actions 
all  the  way.  If  they  can  keep  their  line  intact  and  if  they 
can  find  some  place  at  which  to  stand  they  may  retrieve  their 
misfortune.  Petrograd  announces  that  the  German  pursuit 
as  been  definitely  checked,  but  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  it  continues.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  line  can 
now  be  broken.  A  pursuing  army  grows  weaker  and  not 
stronger,  and  if  the  Germans  were  unable  to  smash  their 
way  through  in  the  early  stage  of  the  battle  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  can  do  so  now.  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Austrian  report  that  the  first  part  of  the  battle  has  been 
"virtually  concluded."  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Russians  are  rendering  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of 
their  Allies  in  the  west  by  keeping  the  Germans  busy  and 
preventing  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements  to  France.  And 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  German  armies  in  Galicia  are 
likely  to  have  any  leisure  yet  awhile.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Russians  are  never  so  dangerous  as  when  they  have  been 
beate  i,  and  if  the  reports  from  Bukowina  are  correct  they 
may  quickly  be  able  not  only  to  show  their  teeth,  but  to  use 
then'.  In  the  meantime  we  may  picture  the  worsted  Russians 
:.s     eing  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the   Dunajec  with  a  north 

h     iOUth  line.  

The  situation  in  the  Dardanelles  is  still  uncertain,   but  it  is 


When  Dr.  Dernburg  was  asked  to  name  the  greatest  pres- 
ent needs  of  Germany  he  said  they  were  cotton  and  food- 
stuffs. Cotton  is,  of  course,  the  basis  for  nearly  all  modern 
military  explosives,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  Mr. 
Belloc's  estimate  of  the  quantities  needed  for  ths  different 
kinds  of  guns  now  in  the  field.  A  French  75,  he  says,  will 
shoot  away  a  bale  of  cotton  in  400  rounds,  while  the  largest 
guns  will  consume  a  bale  in  two  shots.  A  bale  of  cotton  will 
make  SO, 000  rounds  of  rifle  cartridges.  Mr.  Belloc  believes 
that  Germany  has  about  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  or  250,000 
tons,  and  that  she  is  using  about  750  tons  a  day.  But  a  good 
deal  of  the  cotton  must  be  used  for  other  purposes,  textiles 
and  the  like,  so  that  the  available  military  supply  may  be 
put  at  200,000  tons  at  the  most.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption may  change  with  the  changing  condition  of  wa:, 
as,  for  example,  a  change  from  trench  defense  to  fortress  de- 
fense. But  Germany  does  not  rely  wholly  upon  her  stores  of 
cotton.  She  can  certainly  import  a  certain  amount  through 
neutral  countries,  although  this  amount  can  not  be  very  large. 
Probably  she  gets  none  from  Italy,  but  she  may  receive  small 
quantities   from    Scandinavia    and   from    Holland. 


The  Lusitatiia  horror  has  once  more  brought  the  submarine 
into  the  centre  of  the  stage,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  left  the  centre  of  the  stage.  But  in  spite  of  its  many 
achievements  we  must  still  look  on  this  particular  arm  as  a 
failure  so  far  as  practical  naval  advantage  is  concerned.  At 
first  it  seemed  likely  that  the  submarine  would  be  able  seri- 
ously to  impair  the  Allied  navies.  Three  British  cruisers  were 
destroyed  in  as  many  minutes,  and  then  the  Audacious  and  the 
Formidable  were  sent  to  the  bottom.  But  since  then  the  sub- 
marine has  been  able  to  do  nothing  against  the  warships. 
Either  it  is  unable  to  find  them  or  some  way  has  been  found 
to  protect  them.  It  may  be  that  the  bulk  of  the  British  navy 
has  been  hidden,  probably  at  some  strategical  point  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  where  it  will  be  equi-distant  from  all 
points  of  exit  into  the  Atlantic.  But  there  must  be  some  of 
the  ships  that  keep  the  sea,  since  warships  are  invariably 
sighted  by  craft  making  for  Scandinavia  and  Holland.  But 
they  seem  to  be  immune  against  the  submarines.  Germany 
then  directed  her  sea  fight  against  merchantmen  carrying  pro- 
visions and  munitions  to  her  enemies,  but  here  her  success  was 
not  appreciably  greater.  It  is  true  that  she  has  destroyed  a 
number  of  small  ships  and  also  a  number  of  trawlers,  but 
these  are  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  who 
have  escaped.  The  returns  show  that  during  February  and 
March  British  ships  arrived  at  their  ports  carrying  values  to 
the  extent  of  $1,250,000,000.  On  the  other  side  of -the  ac- 
count the  submarines  managed  to  destroy  values  to  the  extent 
of  about  $5,000,000.  Perhaps  we  must  now  regard  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitauia  as  the  beginning  of  a  third  phase,  and  we 
may  remember  also  that  the  German  submarine  fleet  is  prob- 
ably growing  steadily  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  craft  a 
month,  perhaps  more. 


A  torpedo  costs  from  $3500  to  $5000  to  make.  The  newer 
kinds  attain  a  speed  of  48  knots  and  they  can  travel  about 
seven  miles  without  sensible  deviation  from  their  course.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hit  a  moving  ship 
from  any  but  a  short  distance.  The  speed  of  the  ship  must 
be  accurately  estimated  as  well  as  the  speed  of  the  torpedo 
and  consequently  the  time  that  the  torpedo  will  need  to 
reach  a  given  point,  that  is  to  say  the  point  that  the  ship  will 
reach   at   the   same   moment. 


In  view  of  the  events  of  the  last  week  or  two  in  the  west 
it  may  be  interesting  to  survey  the  three  great  phases  of  the 
war  that  seem  now  to  be  culminating  in  a  fourth  and,  perhaps, 
final  phase.  Germany  entered  the  war  with  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  winning,  and  there  can  have  been  very  few  who 
thought  that  she  would  not  win.  Her  equipment  and  num- 
bers were  vastly  superior  to  those  of  her  enemies.  Her  men 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  combined  Allies  were  about 
as  80  to  54,  and  they  were  trained  and  armed  to  the  last  point 
of  efficiency.  The  first  phase  was  to  consist  of  a  blow  at 
Russia  that  should  paralyze  her  mobilization,  and  a  sweep 
through  Belgium  and  France  with  a  force  equal  to  16  against 
10.  Success  seemed  to  be  certain.  It  was  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  certain.  None  the  less  eight  French 
and  British  army  corps  defeated  sixteen  German  army  corps 
outside  Paris  and  threw  them  back  on  the   line  of  the  Aisne. 


The  second  phase  was  the  long  German  fight  to  recover  the 
lost  ground  and  to  fight  their  way  through  the  barricading 
trenches.  The  effort  was  attended  not  only  by  failure,  but 
by  enormous  losses.  At  Dixmude  the  Germans  lost  probably 
200,000  men,  and  in  the  first  attacks  upon  Ypres  they  must 
have  lost  about  1 50,000  men.  The  present  position  of  the 
rival  trenches  is  practically  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  this 
second  phase  of  the  struggle  with  the  exception  of  slight 
local  gains  and  losses,   mostly  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 


The  third  phase  was  marked  by  a  cessation  of  German  at- 
tacks in  the  west  and  by  a  transfer  of  activities  to  the  east. 
The  main  object  of  these  activities  was  the  capture  of  Warsaw 
and  the  pinning  of  the  Russians  behind  the  lines  of  the  Vistula. 
The  first  attack  upon  Warsaw  cost  the  Germans  about  300,000 
men,  and  when  the  frontal  assault  was  seen  to  have  failed  an- 
other attempt  was  made  from  the  north,  and  with  no  better 
success.  The  fighting  was  then  transferred  to  the  Carpathians, 
where  the  balance  of  advantage  is  now  in  favor  of  the  Ger- 
mans.   

The  war  may  be  said  now  to  be  in  its  fourth  phase,  and  the 
Allies  may  reasonably  expect  that  their  long  game  of  wearing 
down  their  enemy  is  about  to  bear  fruit.  The  many  attacks 
brought  against  the  German  line  at  different  points  have  been 
intended,  not  to  break  through  the  line,  but  to  wear  down  its 
strength  and  to  reduce  its  morale  by  the  maintenance  of 
unending  strain.  They  have  been  intended  to  produce  losses 
that  can  not  be  repaired,  in  plain  language  to  kill  and  wound 
so  many  men  that  numerical  strength  should  be  sensibly  re- 
duced. During  many  months  the  Germans  lost  an  average  of 
10,000  men  a  day.  The  lowest  computation  places  their  losses 
at  two  million.  There  are  now  no  more  trained  men  that 
can  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  probably  not  more  than  a 
million  men  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand  the  Allies  have 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply,  and  their  armies  are  now 
larger  and  possess  larger  reserves  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  began.  Their  artillery  is  admittedly  superior,  and  so 
is  their  air  service.  That  the  German  lines  are  weakening 
is  shown  by  their  misfortunes  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  now  by 
the  continuous  French  and  British  successes  that  have  been 
reported  during  the  last  few  days.  It  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  magnificent  attack  upon  Ypres  and  that  they 
displayed  all  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  days,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  make  good  their  momentary  success  and  they  have 
now  discontinued  the  assault.  Their  efforts  are  as  gallant  as 
ever,  but  they  are  not  sustained.  The  process  of  switching 
men  from  one  point  to  another  is  not  easy  to  maintain  in  the 
face  of  simultaneous  assault  at  many  points.  The  actual  ex- 
tent of  these  recent  successes  of  the  Allies  is  not  yet  apparent, 
but  if  the  present  reports  should  be  confirmed  we  may  expect 
to  see  a  compulsory  shortening  of  the  German  line  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  men,  and  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  there  will  be  a  general  retirement  to  a  new  Hi.c 
passing  through  Liege,  Metz,  and  Belfort.  It  is  of  course 
always  possible  that  some  sudden  event  will  place  a  new  com- 
plexion upon  the  situation.  For  example,  something  might 
happen  in  the  east  that  would  release  the  German  armies  now 
fighting  against   Russia,  but  it  is  not  likely. 

San  Francisco,  May  19,   1915.  Sidney  Coryn. 

The  prohibition  of  selling;  brandy  in  the  government 
monopoly  shops  was  introduced  throughout  the  Russian 
Empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  the  day  of 
mobilization,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for  more  than 
eight  months.  One  of  the  Russian  papers  has  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  results  of  this  measure  and  has 
published  some  of  the  statistical  data  that  were  col- 
lected. The  following  list  shows  the  consumption  of 
vodka  in  the  city  of  Moscow  in  1914  compared  with 
the  preceding  year:  July,  612,686  gallons  in  1913  and 
359,124  gallons  in  1914;  August,  667,926  gallons  in 
1913  and  23,3/S  gallons  in  1914;  September,  759,947 
gallons  in  1913  and  7314  gallons  in  1914;  October,  707,- 
6SS  gallons  in  1913  and  2913  gallons  in  1914.  During 
the  first  three  months  vodka  could  be  obtained  at  the 
first-class  restaurants  for  consumption  in  the  same,  the 
selling  of  vodka  in  bottles  being  prohibited  under  a 
heavy  fine. 


.  it 
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May  22,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CRUCIBLE  OF  CHAOS. 


Creating  a  Living  Thing  of  Unspeakable  Horror. 


I  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  and  at  last,  as  the  gray 
light  of  dawn  came  in  through  the  uncurtained  window, 
I  arose,  bathed  my  feverish  head,  and  went  out  into 
the  streets  of  Paris.  I  walked  briskly  along,  not  heed- 
ing whither  I  went,  and  at  last  found  myself  in  a 
sparsely  inhabited  part  of  the  city.  There  were  few 
astir  at  that  hour,  and  my  attention  was  soon  claimed 
by  a  tall,  spare  man,  pacing  slowly  along,  his  head  bent 
on  his  breast.  Suddenly  he  diverged  toward  the  nettle- 
grown  heaps  of  some  unoccupied  ground,  fallow  since 
many  years,  to  judge  by  the  rankness  of  the  vegetation. 

The  next  instant,  like  a  flash,  I  thought  I  recognized 
the  loose  long  frame  and  the  unmistakable  auburn  mane 
of  one  I  knew  well  of  old — Rob  Brodie — a  whilom  col- 
lege chum. 

I  halted  and  called  out  in  English.  He  was  at  that 
moment  bending,  apparently  to  grub  at  the  root  of  some 
broad-leaved  weeds,  and  sprang  up  again,  rigid,  to  his 
full  height. 

"Meldrum!  by  all  that  is  odd!"  he  exclaimed,  after 
a  moment,  adding,  as  he  advanced  in  three  immense 
strides,  "and  by  all  that  is  welcome !  But  where  from," 
he  went  on,  shaking  my  hand  heartily,  "and  what  make 
you  here,  at  such  an  hour?'' 

"Trying  to  cure  insomnia,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  at  me  keenly,  but  kindly,  for  two  seconds, 
and  my  heart  warmed  toward  our  old  friendship. 

"Yes.  You  are  not  so  happy  as  I  remember  you,"  he 
said,  simply,  and,  forbearing  further  inquiry,  bent  over 
once  more,  like  a  stork,  to  examine  the  mold,  which 
he  stirred  with  a  knife.  Having  apparently  found  wdiat 
he  sought, .  he  heaped  some  of  the  black  earth  on  a 
spread  handkerchief,  which  he  tied  up  at  the  corners. 

"But  you?"  I  asked;  "why  such  an  early  bird?" 

"A  good  trope,"  he  cried,  merrily;  "the  right  "one, 
too,  as  usual  with  you.  I  am,  in  fact,  'catching  the 
worm.' " 

"For  fishing  today?"  I  suggested. 

"No,  my  dear  Meldrum,"  he  returned,  rising  and 
towering  over  me  afresh.  "No ;  have  you  ever  known 
me  waste  my  time  in  such  wise  ?"  Then,  quite  gravely, 
but  with  that  odd  blinking  in  his  eyes  I  remember  of 
old  as  premonitory  of  some  astounding  statement,  "I 
am  selecting  light  and  likely  food  for  my  Son  of  Chaos," 
he  explained. 

I  must  have  looked  the  interrogation  I  felt  unequal  to 
formulate,  for.  after  fixing  me  in  an  abstracted  manner, 
he  pursued  of  his  own  accord : 

"I  is.Ul  tell  you  all  about  this,  though  it  may  be  pre- 
mature. It  may,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully.  "But  no ; 
the  victory  is  as  good  as  won,  and  you  shall  be  my  first 
witness." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  warmth,  he  took  my  arm  and 
marched  me  away  by  his  side. 

"You,  Meldrum,  old  friend,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"were  one  of  the  few  who  ever  believed  in  my  so-called 
subversive  assertions.  Ah !  I  could  wish  we  had  here 
today  one  or  two  of  our  skeptics !  But  it  little  matters 
now ;  they  shall  hear  of  it,  all  in  time." 

We  halted  in  front  of  a  humble-looking,  one-storied 
building,  withal  very  neat,  and,  with  its  narrow  door, 
looking  pleasantly  private.  Over  the  low  roof,  red- 
tiled  like  a  country-house,  could  be  seen  the  projecting 
boughs  of  tolerably  well-grown  trees. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Brodie,  at  length  breaking  his 
silence,  after  he  had  pulled  the  bell  and  as  a  patter  of 
feet  was  heard  approaching  from  within,  "you  do  not 
know,  I  suppose,  I  am  married?    There  she  comes." 

I  looked  up  at  Brodie  in  surprise. 

"My  wife,"  said  he,  in  the  most  natural  manner  pos- 
sible, and  with  hospitable  gesture  motioned  me  in. 

I  looked  down  again  on  the  little  body — a  Japanese ! 
— the  prettiest  specimen  I  had  ever  seen.  The  little 
woman,  who  was  dressed,  no  doubt  for  indoor  purposes 
only,  in  her  native  silks,  smiled  a  confident  baby  smile 
at  me,  and  led  the  way  to  a  ground-floor  room,  large 
and  cool,  and  one  of  the  most  peculiar  dens  conceivable. 

It  was  quite  bare  in  the  middle  but  for  a  table  and 
two  small  chairs.  The  walls,  from  the  red-tiled  floor 
to  the  beamed  ceiling,  disappeared  under  an  astounding 
motley  of  chattels,  spread  on  broad,  rough  shelves. 
Books  there  were,  of  course,  in  great  numbers.  Besides 
these,  philosophical  instruments,  most  of  them  of  shapes 
and  for  purposes  unknown,  phials  and  glass  jars  con- 
taining grewsome  anatomical  preparations,  bundles  of 
dried  plants  and  stuffed  animals,  a  collection  of  odd- 
looking  musical  instruments.  Eastern  statuettes  of 
Buddhistic  physiognomy,  and  a  thousand  odds  and  ends 
of  kinds  utterly  meaningless  to  me,  filled  up  every  nook 
that  was  suitable  as  to  space. 

In  contrast  with  this  medley  stood,  at  the  lighter  end 
of  the  room,  a  tidily  appointed  analytical  bench,  on 
which  I  recognized  the  microscope  and  the  balance  of 
modern  straight  sailing  science. 

Brodie's  wife  waited  patiently  till  my  astonished  gaze 
again  rested  upon  her. 

"Breakfast?"  th'en  lisped  the  incredible  little  Jap  in 
pretty,  broken  English.  "What?  Tea,  yes?  Bread, 
fruit,  yes?"  and  on  my  assent,  left  me  seated  and  pon- 
dering in  the  middle  of  my  friend's  Capernaum. 

I  first  knew  Brodie  in  Glasgow,  the  sombre,  dank 
college-halls  of  which  we  both  helped  to  warm  with  our 
red  undergraduates'  gowns.  I  was  fascinated  from  the 
first  by  his  odd  physiognomy,  his  immense  height  and 


absurd  thinness,  his  phenomenally  red  hair ;  by  the  owl- 
like appearance  of  his  nose,  high-bridged,  but  rather 
small,  between  enormously  wide  open,  gray  eyes,  which 
he  would  characteristically  close  when  reflecting,  and 
open  of  a  sudden  with  a  fantastically  profound  expres- 
sion. This  attraction  at  first  sight  ripened  soon  into 
admiring  friendship  under  successive  revelations  of 
original  personality — for,  with  such  an  extraordinary 
presence,  there  was  something  curiously  taking  in  the 
fellow's  utter  lack  of  self-consciousness.  He  more  than 
held  his  own  in  that  circle  of  brilliant  young  scholarly 
wits,  or  of  very  positive  scientists  (as  they  acknowl- 
edged themselves  to  be)  that  met  weekly  at  our  nodes 
in  his  rooms;  for  Brodie  was  the  best  to  do  among  us, 
and  hospitable  in  proportion.  He  left  Glasgow  one  fine 
morning  quite  suddenly.  Some  years  later  I  again  met 
him,  still  a  mere  student,  in  Leyden.  I  believe  he  in- 
clined then  to  Buddhism.  As  for  science,  he  followed 
the  world-renowned  medical  lectures  at  that  seat  of 
learning,  but  with  a  dreary,  critical  kind  of  interest ;  all 
his  enthusiasm  was  now,  it  seemed,  centered  in  Basil 
Valentine,  Paracelsus,  and  thinkers  of  similar  mold. 
After  that  I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether,  though  I  heard 
that,  having  indulged  in  a  spell  at  Bologna,  he  had  been 
making  his  way,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  Japan.  And 
from  what  I  had  just  seen,  the  rumor  was  likely  to  have 
been  true. 

Presently  his  small  heathen  wife  returned  softly  to 
the  room  and  busied  herself  laying  a  cloth  on  the  table, 
and  thereon  the  morning  refrection.  I  heard  much 
voluble  talk  from  my  entertainer,  but  followed  it  with 
little  attention.  He  explained  to  me  the  story  of  his 
life  and  schemes,  how  and  why  he  had  chosen  such  a 
companion,  such  an  abode. 

"All  these  experiments  and  their  classified  results," 
he  said  at  last,  touching  me  lightly  on  the  arm  in  a  way 
that  made  me  start,  "are  embodied  in  this  little  manu- 
script"— there  was  a  fat  pocket-book  in  his  hand — 
"but  the  last,  almost  concluded,  will  eclipse  them  all." 

I  made  an  effort  to  seem  interested,  and  half  turned 
to  look  inquiringly  at  the  working-table  by  the  window. 

"No,  not  there!"  he  cried.  "It  is  in  the  garden,  out 
in  the  free  air,  under  the  blue  sky,  under  the  glorious 
sunpour.  My  tank  of  light  is  the  crucible — Isis,  Sol, 
the  pivot  of  our  system,  the  universal  creator,  the  un- 
remitting life-giver,  my  furnace;  water,  the  ubiquitous 
menstruum,  the  blood  that  courses  this  world's  body  (but 
water  in  the  chaotic  condition),  my  Osiris,  the  matrix 
for  this  transmutation  of  inert  matter  into  living. 
Chaotic  condition  and  waiting  for  ordered  forms,  Mel- 
drum— there  is  the  whole  secret." 

Here  Brodie,  who  had  by  degrees  waxed  passionately 
emphatic,  suddenly  abruptly  checked  himself.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  he  added  with  impressive  simplicity : 

"I  have  made  the  experiment,  that  is  all.  The  old 
priests  over  there,"  pursued  he,  significantly  pointing 
eastwards  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "who  so 
furiously  forbade  me  certain  experiments  under  threat 
of  complicated  tortures,  they  it  was  that  gave  me  this 
idea — unwittingly,  no  doubt.  They  are  some  thousands 
of  years  behind  us,  we  say.  Maybe.  Or  shall  we  have 
it,  so  many  thousands  of  years  nearer  to  unbiased  rea- 
soning? Ah!  I  always  thought  myself  there  uas  some- 
thing in  their  esoteric  tenets  which  might  well  put  some 
of  our  great  men  nearer  the  scent.  With  these  latter, 
sometimes,  like  a  rift  in  a  black  cloud — old  Darwin 
himself,  now — well,  never  mind,  you  would  not  under- 
stand; but  the  great  man  came  burningly  close,  I  prom- 
ise you,  to  a  new  germ  of  ideas  in  one  of  his  'fool's 
experiments' — as  he  apologetically  called  them,  afraid 
of  Philistine  judgment  and  lacking  the  pluck  to  pursue. 
Fool's  experiments  !  Bah  !  It  was  his  transcendental 
genius  that  once — alas  !  only  once — urged  him  to  break 
through  the  shackles  of  conventional  science.  You 
may  have  heard  how  he  tried  the  effect  of  a  bassoon's 
searching  music  on  a  germinating  cotyledon?  No? 
Of  course  you  have  not;  it  is  not  your  subject.  But  to 
come  back  to  mine — it  was,  as  I  said,  the  prohibition 
of  those  old  devils,  by  the  Sacred  Mountain  yonder, 
that  gave  me  the  idea  I  am  now  carrying  out.  A  reve- 
lation, Meldrum !  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  I  saw  the 
reason  why,  in  the  unscientific  days  of  old,  the  priest 
class  anathematized  the  very  idea  of  an  incantation. 
So  I  packed  at  once,  you  see.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
fear  of  being  'boned  alive'  that  made  me  run,  but  the 
frenzv  to  see  this  out.  Their  distress  was  so  obvious 
that  I  knew  for  sure  there  must  be  even  more  than  I 
surmised  at  first  in  what  I  suggested;  there  were  arcana 
capable  of  being  brought  to  light,  and  on  the  lines  I 
then  tentatively  followed.  So  we  flitted,  and  ulti- 
mately, on  various  considerations,  elected  to  take  our 
perch  here.  She  left  with  me.  not  only  because  we 
loved,"  he  half  turned  round  to  cast  a  thoughtful  look 
at  the  woman,  "but  also  because  she  knows  the  suitable 
music." 

He  brought  back  his  wide-open  gaze,  which  now 
began  really  to  fascinate  me,  upon  my  face. 

"I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  genius  myself,"  he  resumed, 
with  serious  modesty;  "only  claim  common  sense — your 
man  of  genius  invariably  lacks  equilibrium.  He  can 
deduct,  or  induct,  never  can  or  dares  to  do  both  at  the 
same  stretch.  He  can  prove  to  you  that  all  our  so- 
called  elements  only  differ  really  in  the  spring  of  their 
atom  vibration,  and  yet  he  will  blindly  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  transmutation  and  rejuvenescence.  I  ask  you, 
is  it  logical?  Having  unraveled  so  much  of  Nature's 
tangle,  he  dares  maintain  that  the  nisns  formativus  of 
life  itself  is  not  within  man's  ken,  and.  terrified,  harks 


back  to  the  old  saw — omne  vivum  ex  ovo — and  there 
the  matter  is  to  rest,  forsooth  !  No  one  dares  consider 
the  question  of  the  iirst  vivum,  eh? — the  vivum  out  of 
chaos !  Now,  those  untrammeled  minds  of  old  alche- 
mists, astrologers — call  them  what  you  will — though 
they  did  grope  in  the  dark  (through  lack  of  experi- 
mental means  we  now  at  last  possess)  for  such  things 
as  'the  stone'  and  the  'life  elixir,'  were  actually  nearer 
the  broad  truths  of  this  material  world.  But  they,  too, 
were  afraid  of  the  powers,  and  hid  their  discovered 
truths  under  their  hocus-pocus  jargon.  Yet  we  will 
have  to  go  back — but  maybe  I  weary  you,  old  man.  I 
shall  leave  you  alone  to  rest.  You  are  at  home — so  I 
said  before.  I  have  my  work.  When  you  care  to,  you 
will  find  me  in  the  yard." 

And  I  was  left  in  silence.  I  remained,  mistily  cogi- 
tating. It  must  have  been  sleep,  for  I  certainly  itoke 
up  later,  and  that  in  a  heart-freezing  anguish,  with  the 
blood  hissing  through  my  ears  and  every  individual 
joint  aching  in   distressing  vibration. 

All  this  (I  have  thought  since)  was,  of  course,  the 
result  of  sinking  into  exhausted  torpor,  in  a  cramped 
and  choking  position,  on  two  small  chairs.  But  at  the 
time  it  seemed  as  though  every  fibre  of  flesh  was  quiv- 
ering and  my  blood  spurting  under  the  pulse  of  some 
throbbing  outer  roar.  And  in  fact  the  room  w-as  filled 
with  a  deep  sound,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
heard. 

This  presently  died  away,  to  be,  however,  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  most  impish  music  conceivable 
— a  perfect  charivari  it  fell  on  my  still  unsettled  wits; 
an  undulating  caterwaul,  with  now  and  then  a  grating, 
shivering,  sistrumlike  clangor  that  set  tooth  and  nail 
furious. 

Poised  on  tiptoe  in  my  first  startled  attitude  I  listened, 
vaguely  thinking  of  Macabre's  uncanny  Rebec.  Then, 
again,  the  cacophony  subsided,  merging  into  sounds  not 
inharmonious  although  devoid  of  conventionally  music 
sense,  and  I  was  able  to  breathe  again,  to  sink  once 
more  on  my  heels,  and  to  realize  that  all  this  strange- 
ness proceeded  from  the  garden  through  the  open, 
flower-screened  window.  But  in  a  very  short  time, 
however,  there  mixed  itself  with  the  music,  which  had 
grown  luring,  almost  caressing,  an  increasing  chorus  of 
unmistakable  bird  voices,  and  after  a  while  the  whistles, 
twitters,  chirrups  became  deafening. 

Fairly  maddened  this  time,  I  rushed  out,  rudely 
pushed  the  inner  door,  and  found  myself  in  a  little  or- 
chard. It  was  inclosed,  on  one  side  by  the  house  itself, 
on  the  others  by  high  stone  walls ;  utterly  uncultivated 
but  with  a  neglected  wealth  of  wild  vegetation,  and  car- 
peted with  grass  ankle-deep. 

On  my  irruption  most  of  the  birds — for  the  place  was, 

as  I  had  surmised,  full  of  them — flew  up  like  a  swarm. 

and  took  their   perch   in  the  neighborhood,   darkening 

eaves   and   wall-crest   and   higher  boughs,   where   they 

|  kept  up  their  excited  concert. 

I  then  noticed  Brodie  and  his  wife:  she  held  in  her 
hands  a  tall  monochord  instrument ;  he  was  armed  with 
what  seemed  a  double-bass  fiddle-stick.  His  counte- 
nance was  illuminated. 

"Come,  Meldrum,"  he  cried  in  a  loud,  exultant  voice, 
"see  for  yourself;  come  and  watch  my  palingenesic 
crucible." 

I  advanced  through  the  wild  weeds,  and  there  before 
me  stood  what  at  first  flush  seemed  a  large,  self-lumi- 
nous sphere,  a  phenomenal  pearl,  poised  in  space.  This 
resolved  itself,  however,  into  a  crystal  bowl  with  wide 
trumpet-shaped  mouth,  filled  with  opalescent  liquid, 
through  which  rapidly  ascended  and  disappeared  a  con- 
stant flow  of  iridescent  bubbles.  The  surface  of  the 
water  was  dotted  with  small  floating  islands  of  a  moss- 
like substance,  emerald-hued,  with  here  and  there  blood- 
red  specks.  This,  to  me  incomprehensible,  machine  was 
supported  on  what  seemed  a  bronze  pillar,  from  which 
ran  into  the  house,  snakelike  in  and  out  of  the  grass, 
a  sort  of  twisted  brown  cable. 

"Here,"  said  Brodie,  gazing  upon  it  with  fond,  ex- 
pectant eyes,  and  raising  his  voice  to  make  it  audible 
above  the  piping  din.  while  his  wife  gravely  went  on 
with  her  weird  performance,  "here  is  my  crucible, 
heated,  as  you  see,  by  pure  ethereal  sun-rays,  which 
permeate  and  vivify  the  innermost  free  molecules  it 
contains.  These  life-rays  are  concentrated  on  it,  dive 
and  work  into  it,  not  only  from  the  free  heaven  above, 
but  on  every  side:  from  this  system  of  mirrors";  and 
as  he  spoke  and  I  approached  still  nearer,  I  had  noticed, 
with  further  bewilderment,  various  glasses  set  up  in 
what — as  Brodie  explained — is  called  catadioptric  sys- 
tem. 

"Furthermore,"  Brodie  pursued,  "not  one  of  the 
molecules  in  the  matrix  (and  it  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments— not  so  many,  after  all — of  the  living  clay) 
swings  in  there,  but  is  free  to  change  as  it  lists  under 
new  impulses;  for  I  keep  them  in  that  necessary  pri- 
mordial chaotic  state,  with  this  pile,"  jerking  his  head 
in  tin-  direction  of  the  cable;  "they  are  perpetually  de- 
composing and  re-uniting,  and  so  ready  to  be  re- 
arranged in  sympathy  with  what  their  master  lists. 
Now  they  are  harmonizing  with  the  concert  you  hear. 
Have  you  never  felt  even  yourself,  high  organism  as 
you  are.  changed  to  your  innermost  fibre,  from  placid 
to  tender,  or  fierce,  by  a  few  musical  vibrations?  But 
I  have  no  time  now:  you  see  that  they  are  rearranging 
themselves,  and  not  blindly,  not  inertly — there  must  be, 
there  is  something  living  there:  not  only  thai 
those  conferva/;  they  live,  'tis  true,  but  ih 
enough.     There  must  be  life  with  movement 
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ing;  life  sentient  of  pain  and  pleasure — we  shall  see!" 

He  stopped,  pushed  me  aside,  and  motioning  to  his 
wife  to  desist,  applied  his  bow  to  the  edge  of  the  basin. 
There  rose  again"  on  the  ear,  slowly,  but  ever  waxing 
in  strength,  the  mighty  gong-like  roar  that  had 
awakened  me  a  short  time  ago  in  such  innermost-felt 
anguish.  The  water  rose  into  geometrical  forms,  and 
its  inner  light  broke  into  shimmering  prismatic  colors: 
its  surface  leaped  up  into  changing,  ridged  designs,  and 
at  last  burst  upward  into  showers  of  scintillating  drop- 
lets. 

And  now  the  little  Japanese  began  again  on  her  rebec, 
and  one  by  one,  as  the  roar  subsided,  and  her  music 
was  heard,  the  birds  came  back  to  the  call  till  the  trees 
and  the  ground  were  black  with  them ;  some  even  impu- 
dently perching  on  the  lips  of  the  uncanny  bowl. 

Sarcely  believing  my  senses,  I  stood  and  watched 
Brodie,  who,  pale  and  fierce  with  expectation,  peered 
into  the  milky  liquid.  Suddenly  I  saw  the  sweat  burst 
upon  his  forehead.  A  shadow,  a  sort  of  cloud,  became 
visible  in  the  middle  of  the  bowl.  Presently  amid  the 
ever-developing  pandemonium  of  bird  whistles  and 
hisses  round  us,  this  shadow  began  to  move;  it  seemed 
to  grow  compact,  then  more  rapidly  it  flitted  to  and  fro, 
and  once  or  twice  passed  near  to  the  glass  sides. 

Brodie  gave  a  stifled  cry,  and,  as  if  losing  all  self- 
control,  plunged  his  hand  into  the  bowl.  After  a  fran- 
tic search,  the  hand  reappeared,  holding  some  horrible 
object  which  struggled  in  uncouth  and  flabby  agony.  I 
can  not  describe  it  otherwise  than  as  a  jelly-fish-like 
creature,  yet  to  some  extent  bird-shaped — a  molluscous 
monster,  possessed  of  rudimentary,  useless  limbs,  legs, 
and  wings,  as  of  some  callow  fowl,  translucent  and 
viscid. 

A  very  storm  of  nausea  seized  me  as  soon  as  I  had 
fully  seen  the  Thing.  But  on  Brodie  himself  the  im- 
pression was  one  I  can  not  recall  without  revulsion. 
There  may  have  been  a  moment  of  triumph ;  but  what 
I  saw  in  his  face  was  what  I  have  seen  only  in  the 
most  fearful  dreams  of  fever.  He  remained  a  mo-  | 
ment,  open-mouthed,  fascinated  by  the  object  he  held 
at  arm's  length,  babbling  faintly  between  quick  breaths :  j 

"It's  living — living — living." 

Then,   as  the  Thing  curled   what   seemed  to  be  its 
head  round,  the  horror  of  it  appeared  at  one  wave  to  I 
overreach  him,  and  he  gave  a  choking  cry : 

"Mercy — it  has  eyes!  It  looks  at  me,  faugh!"  and 
shrieking,  with  a  wild  gesture  of  loathing,  he  attempted 
to  throw  the  creature  from  him.  But  the  viscous 
abomination  clung  to  his  fingers,  and  his  hair  rose  on 
his  head. 

Through  the  high  pitch  of  the  birds  that  now  gave  I 
forth    their    clamor    with    incomprehensible    fury    his  I 
groans,    betrayed    by    tremulous    lips,    were    inaudible. 
But  at  last,  with   a  howl  of  despair,  he  succeeded  in 
tearing  the  clammy  creature  from  his  hand  and  throw- 
ing it  upon  the  earth. 

For  an  instant  only  I  could  see  this  grisly  gosling, 
this  unspeakable  liquid  fowl,  writhe  and  seemingly  at- 
tempt to  crawl  back,  as  if  for  protecton,  toward  its 
creator ;  but  the  clean  birds  of  the  air  would  have  none 
of  it.  In  their  numbers  they  clustered  round  the  beast, 
angrily  fell  to  work  with  claws  and  beak,  and  the  next 
minute  of  Brodie's  vivum  out  of  chaos  there  was  no 
trace  left 

The  deed  done,  the  birds  rose  simultaneously,  and, 
with  a  great  whirr  and  hurtling  of  wings,  fluttered 
away  into  the  sunny  air.  Silence  reigned  once  more  in 
the  green  well.  I  looked  at  Rob.  He  stood  leaning 
against  a  tree,  trembling  and  staring  stupidly  at  his 
hand.  His  little  wife,  with  her  fiddle  at  her  feet,  gazed 
up  at  the  discomposed  face  of  her  master  with  sorrow- 
ful eyes  that  presently  filled  with  quiet,  welling  tears. 

And  here  the  abject,  unexplainable  fear  encompassing 
this  man  who  had,  or  thought  to  have,  made  life  out  of 
matter,  suddenly  in  the  oppressive  stillness  infected  me 
also,  body  and  soul,  with  panic. 

As  one  tries  to  escape  from  the  unutterable,  all- 
shadowing  anguish  of  nightmare,  without  a  word,  and 
no  doubt  unnoticed,  I  turned  and  flew  from  the  house 
and  ran  through  endless  tangles  of  street,  away,  away, 
till  at  last,  exhausted  and  bathed  in  grimy  sweat,  but 
somewhat  relieved  of  my  incubus,  I  found  myself  once 
more  in  familiar  surroundings. 

I  trieil  the  following  day.  being  myself  again  and 
stung  by  remorse  for  having  thus  deserted  an  old 
friend  in  his  distress,  to  find  my  way  back  to  his  retired 
abode.     But  my  search  was  vain. 

Xo  building  in  Buenos  Aires  is  permitted  to  be  higher 
than  the  width  of  the  street  upon  which  it  is  erected, 
hence  the  skyscraper  will  never  become  popular  there, 
'icspite  the  splendid  growth  and  wideawakeness  of  the 
city.     Much  as  this  metropolis  is  known,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally thought  of  in  the  light  of  age.     However,  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Xew  World.     The  first 
white  settlement  was  made  just  forty-two  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  first 
buildings  were  mud  huts  thatched  with  straw.     Then  a 
brick  kiln  was   made   and  later  tiles   and   bricks   were 
imported   from   Spain.     The   first  city   was  of  Spanish 
architecture,   and   that   style   prevailed   for   more   than 
300  years.     Despite   the   many   great    changes    which 
through  the  passage  of  time  and  the  general 
ng  advance  in  the  world,  four-fifths  of  the  houses 
i  uenos  Aires  are  still  of  one  story,  although  there 
cts  lined  with  six-story  palaces. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  Karl  Hefferich,  largely  through  whose  genius 
Germany  has  raised  two  war  loans  exceeding  $3,000,- 
000,000,  is  one  of  Germany's  most  successful  financiers, 
although  only  forty-three  years  old.  He  was  director 
of  the  Deutche  Bank,  the  largest  in  Germany,  until  the 
Kaiser  selected  him  to  handle  the  war  finances. 

Julian  Alden  Weir,  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Xational  Academy,  was  the  first  president  chosen  when 
the  Association  of  American  Painters  and  Sculptors 
was  formed.  He  was  born  at  West  Point,  X'ew  York, 
and  studied  under  his  father  and  Jean  L.  Gerome.  In 
1SS1  he  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon. 
Portraits  and  genre  pieces  are  his  specialties. 

Seiior  Don  Zaldivar,  the  new  minister  to  this  countrv 
from  Salvador,  is  probably  the  only  diplomat  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  who  can  say  that  his  father 
held  the  same  high  position  before  him.  His  father 
was  also  one-time  president  of  Salvador.  Seiior  Don 
Zaldivar  succeeds  Seiior  Duenos,  and  is  recognized  as 
able,  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  his  office,  and  progres- 
sive in  his  ideas  and  practices. 

Mrs.  Frances  Willard  Munds,  a  state  senator  in  Ari- 
zona, has  been  twice  called  to  preside  in  the  Senate 
since  going  to  the  legislature.  Mrs.  Munds  was  born 
in  California  and  was  reared  in  Xevada  up  to  her  thir- 
teenth year,  when  she  went  to  Maine,  there  taking  a 
scientific  course  in  the  Maine  Central  Institute.  Soon 
after  graduating  she  went  to  Arizona.  She  taught 
school  two  years  and  then  married  John  L.  Munds,  for 
man}-  years  engaged  in  the  stock  business  and  mining. 
Her  husband  was  eight  years  sheriff  of  Yavapai  County. 

Rear-Admiral  Robert  Morris  Doyle,  who  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list,  having  reached  the  age 
limit,  was  until  his  retirement  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Pacific  reserve  fleet.  He  was  born  in  Tennessee  in 
1853,  and  entered  the  United  States  Xaval  Academy  in 
1870.  On  graduation  he  was  assigned  to  the  Marion 
and  later  served  on  the  training  ship  Minnesota  and 
others.  During  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  on  the 
Dixie.  He  became  captain  on  July  1,  1908,  and  rear- 
admiral  June  7,  1912.  He  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  reserve  fleet  since  December  1,  1913. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton.  director-in-general  of 
the  Xew  York  Botanical  Garden  since  1896,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Porto  Rica,  which  was  fraught 
with  valuable  results.  The  work  was  a  continuation  of 
the  scientific  survey  of  the  island  undertaken  by  the 
Xew  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  cooperation  with 
the  insular  government,  the  American  Museum  of 
Xatural  History,  and  other  institutions.  Parts  of  the 
island  which  scientists  had  not  previously  explored 
were  visited,  where  more  than  8000  specimens,  repre- 
sented by  1925  field  numbers,  were  collected.  Many 
duplicates  of  rare  or  otherwise  interesting  species  were 
obtained  for  use  in  exchanges  with  other  gardens  and 
museums. 

General  Suckomlinoff,  minister  of  war  for  Russia, 
unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  is  a  Slav  and  a  Rus- 
sian Xationalist,  and  was  formerly  military  governor 
of  Kieff.  His  work,  until  summoned  to  assume  the 
task  of  reorganizing  the  military  forces  of  Russia  as 
minister  of  war,  was  entirely  with  the  strategic  prob- 
lems of  Russia's  western  frontiers.  He  took  part  nei- 
ther in  the  Chinese  nor  Japanese  wars,  nor  in  any  of 
the  Asiatic  wars,  under  the  celebrated  General  Dra- 
gomiroff,  whose  favorite  lieutenant  he  was,  and  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  southwestern 
frontier.  By  profession  he  is  a  cavalryman,  and  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  cavalry  leader 
in  Europe. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  at  the  head  of  the  German  navy. 
and  whose  name  has  figured  prominently  in  the  news 
of  the  day  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  started 
Germany  on  the  path  of  navalism  in  1898.  He  has  little 
use  for  society  and  has  never  regarded  social  graces  as 
"desirable  attributes  of  men  who  expect  to  fight  the 
Kaiser's  battles  on  sea."  His  rise  has  been  rapid.  At 
twenty  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  twenty  years  after 
entering  the  navy  he  was  flying  the  pennant  of  a  rear- 
admiral.  He  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Kaiser 
by  reorganizing,  or  rather  by  creating,  the  German 
torpedo  fleet.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  German  outpost  of  Kiao-chau,  a  colony  that  has 
been  directly  under  his  jurisdiction  as  minister  of  ma- 
rine. 

Professor  Jay  Brownell  Davidson,  who  comes  to  the 
University  of  California  to  fill  the  new  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  engineering,  is  a  specialist  in 
the  testing  of  agricultural  machinery.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  X'ebraska  in  1904.  There  he 
was  later  instructor  in  farm  mechanics.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  experimental  department  of  Deere  &  Co., 
and  afterwards  by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany. For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  agricultural  engineering  at  Iowa  State  College.  He 
is  the  joint  author  with  Professor  L.  W.  Chase  of 
"Farm  Machinery."  a  book  used  generally  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  text-book 
for  secondary  schools  entitled  "Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing." Professor  Davidson  has  designed  several  pieces 
of  agricultural  engineering  apparatus,  including  the 
Iowa   integrating  traction   dvnamometer. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Who  is  yonder  poor  maniac,   whose  wildly-fixed  eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to   express  ? 
She  weeps  not,   yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 
She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 

The    composure    of    settled    distress. 

Xo  pity  she  looks  for,  no  alms  doth  she  seek, 

Nor  for  raiment  nor  food  doth  she  care ; 
Through  her  tatters  the  winds  of  the  Winter  blow  bleak 
On   that  withered  breast,   and   her   weather-worn   cheek 
Hath  the  hue  of  a  mortal  despair ! 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day, 

Poor   Mary,    the    maniac,   hath   been ; 
The  traveler  remembers,   who  journeyed   this  way, 
Xo   damsel  so  lovely,   no  damsel  so  gay. 

As  Mary',  the  Maid  of  the  Inn ! 

Her  cheerful  address  filled  the  guests  with  delight 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with   a  smile ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  fright, 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  night, 

When  the  wind  wmistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day, 

And   she   hoped  to   be   happy   for  life ; 
But   Richard   was  idle   and  worthless,   and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

'Twas  in  Autumn,   and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night 

And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door ; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burned  bright, 
And,  smoking  in  silence,  writh  tranquil  delight 

They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 

"  'Tis  pleasant,"  cried  one,   "seated  by  the  fireside, 

To   hear  the   wind   whistle  without." 
"What  a  night  for  the  Abbey !"   his  comrade  replied ; 
"Methinks  a  man's   courage  would  now   be  well   tried, 

Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about." 

■'I   myself,  like  a  schoolboy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear. 
Some   ugly    old   abbot's   grim   spirit   appear, 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead." 

"I'll   wager  a   dinner,"   the   other   one   cried, 

"That  Mary   would  venture  there  now." 
"Then  wager,  and  lose,"  wTith  a  sneer  he  replied ; 
"I'll  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side, 

And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow !" 

"Will   Mary   this   charge   on   her   courage   allow?" 

His   companion   exclaimed   with   a  smile ; 
"I  shall  win,  for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now. 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 

From  the  elder  that  grow-s  in  the  aisle." 

With  fearless  good  humor  did  Mary  comply. 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent : 
The  night  was  dark  and  the  wind  was  high, 
And,   as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky. 

She  shivered  with  cold  as  she  went. 

O'er  the  path  so  well  known,  still  proceeded  the  maid. 

Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  in  the  sight ; 
Through  the  gateway  she  entered :  she  felt  not  afraid, 
Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 

Seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howled  dismally  'round  the  old  pile ; 
Over  weed-covered  fragments  still  fearless  she  passed, 
And   arrived   at   the   innermost   ruin   at   last, 

Where  the  elder  tree  grew  in  the  aisle, 

Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near, 

And  hastily  gathered  the  bough. 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seemed  to  rise  on  her  ear; 
She  paused  and  she  listened  intently  in  fear, 

And  her  heart  panted  painfully  now. 

The   w-ind   blew,   the   hoarse  ivy  shook   over   her  head ; 

She   listened — naught   else   could   she   hear ; 
The  wind  fell,  her  heart  sank  in  her  bosom  with  dread, 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  the  tread 

Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  with  fear, 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there ; 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear. 
And   she   saw   in  the   moonlight  two   ruffians   appear, 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear  ! 

Then  Mary   could   feel  her  heart-blood  curdle  cold ; 

Again   the   rough   w7ind   hurried  by ; 
It   blew   off  the   hat  of  the   one,   and   behold, 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  rolled — 

She  felt — and  expected  to  die  ! 

"Curse  the  hat!"  he  exclaims.    "Nay,  come  on,  till  we  hide 

The  dead  body !"  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side, 
She  seizes  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  supplied, 

And  fast  through  the  Abbey  she  flies. 

She  rau  with  wild  speed,  she  rushed  in  at  the  door, 

She  gazed  in  her  terror  around, 
Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  faint  burden  no  more. 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on  the  floor. 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

Ere  yet  her  pale   lips   could  the   story   impart, 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  new ; 
Her   eyes   from  that  object  convulsively  start. 
For  what  a  cold  horror  then  Thrilled  through  her  heart, 

When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew. 


Where  the  old  Abbey  stands,  on  the  common  hard  by. 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen ; 
His  irons  you  still  from  the  road  may  espy  : 
The  traveler  beholds  them,  and  thinks  with  a  sigh 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. — Robert  SoutUcy. 


For  a  peaceful  and  peace-loving  nation,  statistics  de- 
velop the  fact  that  Americans  and  residents  of  this 
country  purchase  annually  a  vast  number  of  firearms. 
One  authority  estimates  that  nearly  half  a  million  shot- 
guns alone  are  sold,  and  about  900.000.000  cartridges, 
of  which  more  than  half  are  used  for  hunting  purposes 
of  various  kinds. 


May  22,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 


Howard    D.  Wheeler    and    Robert  W.   Neeser  Write   of   the 
Deficencies  of  Our  Army  and  Navy. 


We  have  in  our  midst  two  particularly  dangerous 
types  of  public  men.  One  of  these  is  the  shallow- 
hrained  politician  of  the  Bryan  sort,  who  hands  out 
fallacious  platitudes  about  millions  of  freemen  rising 
to  defend  their  country,  while  he  debauches  all  branches 
of  the  public  service  by  utilizing  expenditures  of  public 
money  and  appointments  to  government  offices  as  polit- 
ical capital.  The  other  type  is  represented  by  men  like 
David  Starr  Jordan,  who  a  year  ago  gave  us  positive 
assurances  that  a  great  European  war  was  impossible, 
and  who  urge  that  we  give  the  youth  of  the  country 
no  military  training  lest  it  lead  us  into  war.  They 
would  remove  toy  soldiers  from  the  nursery  in  order 
to  stamp  out  the  curse  of  miltarism  at  its  source.  And 
it  is  these  folk  who  have  evolved  the  absurd  but  in- 
genious theory  that  a  corrupt  armament  trust  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  movements  for  increased  military  equip- 
ment. 

These  two  types  are  largely  responsible  for  the  weak- 
ness of  American  defense.  How  weak  this  is  and  how 
helpless  we  would  be  to  ward  off  an  attack  by  any  first- 
class  power  today  Howard  D.  Wheeler  makes  graphic- 
ally clear  in  his  book,  "Are  We  Ready?"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $1.50  net).  Certain  of  the  chapters 
that  go  to  make  up  the  work  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly  a  few  months  ago  and  were  responsible  for 
starting  a  vigorous  discussion  all  over  the  country. 

The  author  does  not  deal  as  extensively  as  we  could 
have  wished  with  the  considerations  that  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect sooner  or  later  a  foreign  attack  upon  our  shores, 
but  confines  himself  to  showing  what  would  happen  if 
such  an  attack  took  place  and  analyzes  the  weakness  of 
army  and  navy  and  the  system  responsible  for  them. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "An  Attack  on  New  York"  he 
treats  us  to  a  fine  piece  of  writing  in  a  vivid  description 
of  an  imaginary  invasion  told  in  the  telegraphic  dis- 
patches of  the  daily  paper.  In  another  chapter  simi- 
larly he  describes  the  imaginary  battle  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  futile  attempt  to  stay  an  invading  force  at  the 
river.  The  startling  thing  about  these  descriptions  is 
that  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  or  impossible  about 
them,  and  every  detail  is  based  upon  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  combatants  in  the  present  war. 

The  defenseless  condition  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
bad  enough,  but  in  the  opinion  of  military  authorities 
the  condition  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  still  more  alarming : 

Our  General  Staff  and  our  War  College  have  taken  prob- 
lem after  problem,  worked  each  one  forward,  backward,  and 
sideways,  conjured  up  every  conceivable  proposition  touching 
attack  and  means  of  defense.  In  each  case,  eventually,  the 
solution  has  been  the  same. 

We  can  not  defend  the  Pacific  Slope  against  a  trained  hos- 
tile force  as  small  as  100,000  men.   .    .    . 

There  are  many  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  entirely  outside 
the  fire  zone  of  the  big  harbor  guns,  where  landing  troops 
could  be   easily,  quickly,   and  safely   accomplished. 

It  is  probable  that  a  foe  would  select  the  San  Francisco 
region  for  the  initial  point  of  invasion,  although  there  is  little 
or  nothing  upon  which  to  base  a  theory  that  a  hostile  power 
would  not  land  its  fighting  men  at  two  or  even  three  points  at 
once. 

With  a  portion  of  our  fleet  destroyed  and  the  rest  "bottled," 
transports  could  approach  and  land  troops,  guns,  ammunition, 
and  equipment  at  points  either  north  or  south  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco — at  Half  Moon  Bay,  on  the  peninsula,  for  ex- 
ample— or  north  of  San  Francisco  at  some  point  on  the  Marin 
County  shore  line.  Small  bays  and  inlets  furnish  many  ac- 
cessible points. 

We  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  throw  forward  all  our  avail- 
able line  of  defense  across  the  peninsula,  if  the  attack  came 
from  the  south,  and  north  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  if 
troops  should  be  landed  in  that  region. 

If  the  necessity  came  tonight  for  such  a  line  or  for  both 
lines  of  defense,  this  is  approximately  what  we  should  have 
at  hand  to  go   into  it : 

Three  thousand  regular  troops  in  California. 

We  should  have  three  regiments  of  infantry  at  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry  at  Mon- 
terey. All  the  coast  artillery  troops  would  be  needed  at  the 
guns.  The  only  other  mobile  troops  available  along  the  whole 
long  shore  line  would  be  two  regiments  of  infantry — one  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  other  at  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
total  of  the  regular  mobile  forces  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
would  be  six  regiments  at  peace  strength,  or  about  4500 
men. 

About  3500  men,  indifferently  trained,  in  the  organized 
militia,  short  of  field  guns,  without  the  necessary  ammunition, 
supply,  and  hospital  trains,  and  lacking  in  other  necessities 
of  actual  field  sen-ice,  would  make  up  our  militia  strength. 

Under  the  caption,  "The  Hole  in  Our  Pocket,"  Mr. 
Wheeler  shows  why  it  is  that  our  tiny  army  of  90,000 
men  costs  us  $90,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  no  pleasing 
picture  that  he  draws  of  the  management  of  military 
affairs  by  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  efficiency  and 
business  sense.  The  worst  single  hole  in  our  pocket  is 
the  army  post.  Numerous  useless  and  worse  than  use- 
less army  posts  involve  a  waste  of  many  millions  each 
year: 

The  army  post  graft  is  first  cousin  to  the  navy  yard   graft. 

Genuinely  patriotic  American  voters  are  really  the  grafters. 
Their  representatives  in  Congress  are  the  instruments. 

The  army  post  has  become  a  big  leak,  ridiculously  apparent 
and  wholly  avoidable,  by  reason  of  the  desire  of  politicians  in 
Congress  to  please  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  folks  who 
put  them  there,  and  to  lend  color  to  their  "district  loyalty" 
campaign  utterances  at  what  time  they  desire  to  be  put  there 
again. 

In  field  artillery  and  ammunition  for  it  we  are  la- 
mentably deficient,  so  much  so  that  an  invading  army 
would  wipe  out  our  poor  little  army  or  drive  it  from  its 
positions  without  getting  near  enough  for  our  men  to 
use  their  rifles.    Just  think  of  it.    We  have  perhaps  one- 


fourth  the  proper  equipment  in  field  guns  and  enough 
ammunition  for  one  day's  fighting! 

The  solution  of  our  problem  of  national  defense  Mr. 
Wheeler  finds  in  the  creation  of  a  large  and  efficient 
reserve.  He  advocates  the  cutting  down  of  the  term 
of  enlistment,  pointing  out  justly  that  what  we  want 
is  not  a  professional  army,  but  more  men  put  through 
the  army  and  thereby  given  a  military  training.  A 
reduction  of  the  term  of  enlistment  to  one  year  would 
attract  thousands  of  young  Americans,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  should  have  a  goodly  force  of  trained  men 
who  could  be  called  upon  in  an  emergency,  and  if  $100 
per  year  were  provided  to  pay  each  reservist  for  time 
devoted  to  the  period  of  drill  and  manoeuvres  we  should 
have  a  real  citizen  soldiery  without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  present  army  budget.  A  lesson  drawn 
from  the  excellent  Swiss  militia,  where  in  the  place 
of  a  standing  army  there  is  a  body  of  well-trained  citi- 
zens ready  to  come  to  the  colors  at  a  moment's  notice 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  In  contrast  to  this  is 
our  own  situation,  where  it  would  take  months  to  en- 
list and  equip  our  volunteers,  who  thereupon  perish 
like  flies  in  a  campaign  even  before  they  reach  the 
battle  line  because  they  are  deficient  in  the  rudiments 
of  military  training. 

The  fear  of  militarism  and  the  military  dictator, 
which  has  been  a  strong  argument  against  a  proper 
military  establishment,  the  author  deals  with  under  the 
title  of  "The  Great  American  Bugaboo,"  and  he  opens 
up  a  new  line  of  thought  by  pointing  out  that  funda- 
mentally the  German  military  idea  is  more  democratic 
than  ours.  Militarism  has  been  developed  by  other 
forces  than  those  connected  with  universal  military 
service,  and  he  points  out  that  democracy  has  swung 
away  from  the  professional  soldier  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  the  British,  ourselves — and  China — of 
the  world's  great  nations,  being  the  only  ones  in  whose 
military  systems  there  is  a  survival  of  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  of  universal  military 
service  is  Switzerland.     In  the  words  of  the  author: 

At  bottom  the  German  idea  and  the  Swiss  idea  are  identical. 
The  armies  of  both  come  directly  from  the  citizenship.  The 
difference  is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  citizenship  has 
allowed  the  idea  to  be  applied. 

Switzerland,  certainly  the  most  democratic  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, held  by  some  writers  to  be  the  world's  model  state  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1874,  has  no  standing 
army.  Its  only  permanent  military  officers  are  military 
trainers,  selected  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  general 
government. 

With  a  population  of  about  4,000,000  at  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  $8,000,000  annually,  the  Swiss  Confederation  can,  in 
an  hour  of  need,  muster  a  fighting  force  of  500,000  men, 
trained    and   perfectly    equipped. 

With  a  population  of  over  90,000,000,  it  costs  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90,000,0000  to 
maintain  a  professional  military  organization  which,  in 
emergency  could  throw  a  bare  30.000  men,  incompletely 
equipped,  into  line  of  battle.  Where  the  money  goes  and  what 
we  get  for  it  we  have  already  seen. 

"Are  We  Ready?"  is  calculated  to  make  us  sit  up  and 
think,  and  every  American  should  read  it  thoughtfully. 


Robert  W.  Neeser,  in  "Our  Navy  and  the  Next  War" 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1  net),  treats  the  subject 
from  a  different  standpoint.  His  book  is  addressed  to 
thoughtful  people  and  analyzes  the  present  situation 
in  the  navy  with  clearness. 

In  introducing  his  subject  Mr.  Neeser  goes  more 
at  length  into  the  diplomatic  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  than  does  Mr.  Wheeler.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  those  features  of  our  policy  which  are  liable, 
nay  likely,  to  bring  us  into  conflict  with  other  powers, 
and  points  out  that  in  such  case  we  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  our  policy  by  force  or  ignominiously  with- 
draw and  acknowledge  our  weakness.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  most  certainly  going  to  be  questioned,  and 
while  we  can  simply  apologize  and  withdraw  our  claim 
to  protect  South  and  Central  America  against  Euro- 
pean aggression,  such  a  course  would  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  our  own  deterioration  and  downfall.  The 
question  of  world  commerce,  the  carrying  trade,  and 
hostile  tariffs  will  have  to  be  settled  sooner  or  later, 
and  whether  it  is  settled  equitably  and  justly  for  us  will 
depend  upon  our  naval  and  military  strength. 

But  our  nearest  and  most  important  danger  is  in  the 
Pacific.  "The  growth  of  the  Japanese  naval  power 
must  cause  us  to  look  to  the  efficiency  of  our  navy,  for 
the  interests  of  Japan  and  those  of  the  United  States 
are,  in  some  quarters,  diametrically  opposed.  ...  A 
peaceful  conquest  of  China  and  the  domination  of  its 
markets  is  apparently  Japan's  aim — peaceful  if  pos- 
sible, but  by  force  if  necessary.  .  .  .  The  Japanese 
question  may  be  definitely  settled  by  liberating  the 
Philippines  and  Guam  and  retiring  from  the  Orient; 
but  in  the  event  of  such  an  action  the  United  States 
must  also  give  up  its  naval  bases  in  those  islands." 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  provide  for  our  defense 
at  home  in  case  of  attack;  we  must  also  be  prepared  to 
maintain  our  legitimate  national  policies  and  be  ready 
to  demand  just  and  equal  treatment  for  our  citizens 
engaged  in  world  commerce.  Altruism  does  not  govern 
international  relations. 

It  is  upon  our  navy  of  course  that  we  must  depend 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  and  our  position  in 
the  world,  and  its  efficiency  will  be  the  measure  of  our 
fitness  to  hold  our  place.  At  present  there  are  many 
weaknesses  due  to  the  lack  of  a  consistent  and  well 
thought  out  plan. 

Former  Secretary  Meyer  comes  in  for  praise  for  the 


fact  that  he  recognized  the  need  of  expert  advice  in 
each  of  the  divisions  of  his  department;  that  only  after 
being  thoroughly  informed  from  a  technical  standpoint 
could  he  bring  into  play  his  judgment  as  a  business 
man.  The  need  of  a  general  staff  for  the  navy  is 
emphasized.  It  is  evident  little  in  the  way  of  sane  con- 
structive policy  is  to  be  expected  from  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  if  one  is  to  judge  from  his  absurd 
letter  to  President  Garfield  of  Williams,  which  is  full 
of  misrepresentations  from  beginning  to  end. 

After  urging  the  complete  mobilization  of  the  fleet 
once  a  year  in  real  manoeuvres,  the  author  does  not 
wax  enthusiastic  over  what  the  present  showing  would 
be: 

If,  by  chance,  the  navy  of  the  United  States  were  mobilized 
in  the  manner  described  above,  we  should  find  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  navy  was  totally  inadequate  to  put  in  effective 
commission  all  our  lighting  units.  There  would  be  lacking 
18,556  trained  men  and  933  line  officers  to  fully  man  the  ves- 
sels now  on  our  navy  list.  The  war  material  available  would 
not  fill  half  our  needs.  We  should  find  that  our  destroyers 
had  only  one  torpedo  per  tube.  Having  expended  over  $1,000,- 
000  for  a  destroyer,  the  nation  refuses  to  spend  more  than 
$50,000  for  the  weapons  which  alone  make  it  useful.  This 
same  defect  we  should  find  in  our  submarines,  while  for  the 
ships  that  we  have  armed  with  guns  we  may  discover  a  de- 
ficiency in  powder  and  shell.  Such  a  mobilization  and,  after- 
ward, free  criticism  of  the  existing  conditions  by  the  naval 
officers  themselves,  will  be  the  only  effective  method  of  bring- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  country  the  unpreparedness  of  our 
fleet.  Then  a  remedy  will  be  applied.  Unfortunately,  the 
navy  has  been  so  long  the  football  of  politicians  that  each 
party  in  power  fears  the  exposures  which  will  result  from 
such  a  proceeding,  and,  having  the  power  to  stop  it,  exer- 
cises that  power  and  leaves  the  nation  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
condition  of  its   defenses. 

Mr.  Neeser  puts  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  our 
navy  management,  which  is  perhaps  more  noticeable 
under  its  present  head  than  for  many  years  before, 
when  he  says : 

The  officers  of  our  navy  for  years  have  realized  the  de- 
sirability, amounting  to  a  necessity,  of  a  general  staff  for  the 
navy.  They  do  not  doubt  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  nor  the  willingness  of 
Congress  to  have  an  efficient  navy,  but  they  see  that,  unless 
there  exists  a  technical  authority  in  control  of  naval  progress, 
with  adequate  responsibility,  great  sums  of  money  will  con- 
tinue to  be  spent  without  gaining  efficiency  for  the  navy. 

Under  our  statutes,  the  head  of  the  navy  is  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Navy,  who  has  full  authority  and  no  division  of  re- 
sponsibility. He  is  the  commander  of  the  navy,  under  the 
President,  his  superior,  who  may  control  his  action,  as  may 
Congress  by  law;  but  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  merely  a  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  in  its  entirety.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  no  associates,  he  has  only  subordinates.  In  them 
he  has  capable  advisers,  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  use  them,  but 
they  are  not  legally  constituted  advisers,  and  there  is  in  their 
position  nothing  which  compels  the  Secretary  to  hear  their 
advice,  still  less  to  accept  it.  Unity  of  action  between  the  sev- 
eral naval  technical  experts  is  not  provided  for  by  law.  The 
military  efficiency  of  our  navy  depends,  then,  entirely  upon  the 
coordinating  force  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  a  civilian.  What 
may  result  from  this  vital  defect  in  our  system  of  naval  ad- 
ministration is  not  pleasant  to  consider.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  believing  his  authority  and  responsibility  to  be  un- 
limited, can  dive  down  into  the  very  bowels  of-  a  battleship 
and  make  a  change  in  policy  or  reverse  the  time-honored  tra- 
ditions of  the  service.  The  range  of  his  arm  is  unlimited  ; 
against  its  strength  the  navy  has  no  redress;  the  entire  ef- 
ficiency of  the  fleet  for  battle  may  be  upset  and  rendered 
futile  by   one   stroke  of  his  pen. 

In  successive  chapters  sound  suggestions  are  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  nayy  and  the  increase  of  its 
efficiency,  suggestions  which  should  be  pondered  over 
by  every  patriotic  citizen,  and  he  reaches  a  conclusion 
which,  though  unpalatable  to  our  pacifists,  is  borne  out 
by  a  study  of  history  and  politics. 

"Do  not  let  us  be  led  into  the  vain  belief  that  dis- 
armament and  the  establishment  of  an  international 
court  of  arbitral  justice  will  arise  after  the  great  war 
in  Europe  is  over.  .  .  .  Fleets  and  armies  must  be 
maintained,  and  maintained  in  efficiency,  for  they  re- 
flect the  state  of  the  nation  they  represent.  Otherwise 
we  must  acknowledge  our  naval  inferiority  and  accept 
pusillanimously  our  moral  defeat  as  a  nation." 


Holland's  tulip  craze  recalls  the  rush  which  developed 
in  Greece  something  like  thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
landowners  staked  their  all  on  the  future  of  currants. 
After  the  vineyards  of  France  had  been  ravaged  by 
phylloxera,  there  sprang  up  a  great  demand  From  that 
country  for  Greek  currants  to  be  used  in  wine-making, 
and  prices  soared  to  heights  never  before  known  in 
the  currant  trade.  Under  this  stimulus  Greek  land- 
owners all  through  the  currant-producing  provinces 
uprooted  their  olive  groves  and  planted  the  lands  to 
currants,  until  within  a  few  years  the  acreage  had 
far  more  than  doubled.  Then  France,  having  found 
means  to  combat  the  phylloxera,  placed  upon  currants 
a  prohibitive  import  duty,  thereby  permanently  shutting 
off  from  Greek  currant  growers  the  market  wdiose  de- 
mands had  stimulated  them  to  increased  production. 
Immediately  supply  overtopped  demand  in  the  world's 
currant  market — this  district,  which  supplies  the  world's 
currants,  was  producing  thirty  per  cent  more  fruit  than 
it  could  dispose  of.  Prices  fell  precipitately,  and  for 
decades  the  currant  trade  was  in  a  bad  condition. 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Hume,  wdio  has  come  to  this  country 
to  procure  a  staff  of  professors  of  anatomy  and  pathol- 
ogy for  the  Hunan  Yale  Medical  College,  at  Changsha, 
(  him.  has  spent  ten  years  in  China  in  connection  with 
the  "Vale  in  China"  movement.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
the  college  which  he  represents,  it  being  one  of  the 
four  institutions  of  this  kind  in  China  that  enjo 
port  from  tiie  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Th 
province,  however,  now  practically  support 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Barbara's  Marriages. 
No  doubt,  when  Maude  Radford  Warren 
wrote  this  novel,  she  did  not  know  by  so 
greatly  heightening  the  trait  of  submission  in 
Barbara's  character,  she  was  steadily  in- 
creasing an  angry,  irritated  spot  in  her 
reader's  consciousness.  Barbara,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  sweet,  womanly  creature,  but  her  concep- 
tions of  duty  and  expiation  are  so  unnaturally 
exaggerated  that  one  becomes  impatient  with 
her.  In  her  long  dedication  of  her  life  to  her 
bereft,  but  obsessed  and  venemous,  sister-in- 
law,  in  her  prolonged  acceptance  of  the  cad- 
dish reserves  of  the  lover  who  refused  to  be 
a  husband,  one  follows  the  emotions  of  Bar- 
bara's inner  life  with  surprise  that  a  Southern 
girl  of  pure  American  stock  should  have  so 
little  sense  of  self-dignity  and  justice. 
Added  to  this  defect  in  the  book,  there  is  an 
unusual  leisureliness  of  the  tempo — so  to 
speak — in  which  it  is  written.  Many  chapters 
will  be  dedicated  to  a  slight  change  in  the 
phases  of  Barbara's  inner  life.  Yet  it  must  be 
said  that  the  author  holds  her  however  chafing 
and  impatient  readers.  She  gives  the  social 
and  domestic  atmosphere  of  an  old  Southern 
community.  She  paints  the  contrast  to  the 
brighter  but  less  softly  shaded  life  in  Cali- 
fornia, and,  above  all.  she  compels  her  readers 
to  so  desire  Barbara's  emancipation  from  her 
double  chains  that  they  hang  on,  fuming,  but 
interested,  to  the  end. 

The  author  evolved  a  very  satisfactory 
cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot,  which  will  please 
feminine  readers  by  its  invocation  of  a  well- 
deserved  Nemesis  over  the  head  of  the  cad- 
dish lover.  The  novel  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  romantic  rather  than  to  the  realistic 
school,  and,  by  its  leisurely  revelation  of  a 
woman's  sentimental  life,  will  more  particu- 
larly commend  itself  to  women  readers. 

Barbara's  Marriages.  By  Maude  Radford  War- 
ren.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 


The  History  of  the  Song. 

In  this  charming  little  volume — and  it  is, 
indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  larger — 
the  author  has  undertaken  and  carried  out  a 
task  of  large  size  in  a  manner  at  once  illus- 
trative and  illuminating.  In  his  preface  Mr. 
Upton,  who  by  the  way  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  informs  his  readers 
that  "The  purpose  of  the  writer  has  not  been 
to  make  a  collection  of  songs,  or  to  write 
their  biographies,  but  rather  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  origin  of  song  and  its  develop- 
ment among  various  peoples :  to  examine  the 
different  classes  of  songs,  with  brief  refer- 
ences to  prominent  examples."  He  confines 
himself  to  songs  in  the  English  tongue,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions.  In  a  word  he  has 
sought  to  present  the  story,  the  psychology, 
and  mission  of  the  song,  the  oldest  and  most 
enduring  form  of  music.  Needless  to  say  he 
has  produced  a  finished  article  which  is  a 
delighi  to  the  soul.  Among  the  chapters 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  "Evolu- 
tion of  the  Song,"  "Love  Songs,"  "Songs  of 
Sentiment,"  "Patriotic  Songs,"  and  "Negro 
Minstrelsy."  Others  follow  in  their  order. 
As  a  book  of  reference,  as  well  as  for  the 
musician  and  the  casual  reader,  this  volume 
must   take   front   rank. 

The  Sokg:  Tt;  1',:zth.  EVOLUTION,  AMD  Func- 
By  George  P.  Upton.  Chicago:  A-  C. 
McClurg  &  Co-:   SI    net. 


Essays. 

That  good  writing  has  been  abolished  by 
modern  education,  and  particularly  by  the 
"composition  class,"  is  almost  a  truism.  The 
schools  never  yet  taught  any  one  to  write, 
nor  even  to  use  good  grammar.  These  graces 
come  from  imitation  and  association,  and  in 
no  other   way. 

Therefore  it  is  well  that  we  should  have 
such  a  volume  as  this,  a  volume  containing 
thirty-three  modern  essays  by  men  who  had 
something  to  say  and  who  knew  how  to  say  it. 
Notable  among  them  are  Whistler,  Frederic 
Harrison,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  James  Ford 
Rhodes.  Chesterton,  Arnold  Bennett,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Oliver  Lodge,  and  Galsworthy. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  essays  are  worth 
reading  for  their  intellectual  values.  As  ex- 
amples of  English  undefiled  they  are  price- 
less. 

Modexjb  Essays.  Selected  and  edited  by  John 
Milton  Berdan,  Ph.  D.,  John  Richie  Schu'ltz!  M. 
A.,  and  Hewettc  Elwcll  Joyce.  E.  A.  Xew  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;   $1.25    net. 


he  is  finally  discovered,  is  found  to  be  shoe- 
less !  We  know  of  no  version  of  this  story 
that  is  pleasanter  or  more  sprightly  reading 
than  Markham's.  It  is  not  only  savored  with 
delightful  humor,  but  has  far  more  of  the 
lyric  quality  than  the  narrative  poem  usually 
possesses. 

He  has  also  put  into  verse  the  tale  of  the 
Juggler    of    "Our    Lady's    Tumbler,"    who    en- 
ters a  monastery  and  is  abashed  that  he  has 
no    means    of    proffering    worship    worthy    of 
the     Virgin's     acceptance     until     a     "thought 
flashed   into   his   soul   like  flame" — he   has   his 
juggler's    skill !      The    elder    monks    find    him 
exploiting  his   art  before  the   altar: 
And    softly    he    cries    as    his   breath    comes    quick: 
"Look  down,   for,  O   Madam,  this  is  the  trick 
I    did    at    Toulon,    when    I   took  the  eye 
Of  the   King  himself  as  he  galloped   by.    .    .    . 
The    trick   drew    a    duchess   at    Chatezuroux.   .    .    . 
But  this  is  the  one  I  have  made  for  you;" 
So    flinging   his    feet    in   the   air,    he   stands, 
Or  goes  and  comes  on   his  nimble  hands. 
Or  tosses  the   balls   up  to  twinkle   and    run 
Like    planets    that    circle    about    a    sun. 
"Lady,"    he    cries    again,    "look,    I    entreat: 
I   worship  with   fingers  and  body   and    feet:"" 

The  "Peril  of  Ease"  has  a  timely  ring  and 
contrasts  with  the  quietude  of  most  of  the 
volume's  contents : 

Are  you  sheltered,   curled  up  and   content  by  the 
world's    warm    fire? 
Then   I  say  that  your  soul  is  in  danger! 
The  sons  of  Light,  they  are  down  with  God  in  the 
mire, 
God  in  the  manger. 

The  old-time  heroes  you  honor,  whose  honors  you 
bear. 
The  whole  world   no   longer  prohibits: 
But  if  you  peer  into  the  past  you  will   find  them 
there, 
Swinging    from    gibbets. 

So  rouse  from  your  perilous  ease:  to  your  sword 
and  shield: 
Your  ease  is  the  ease  of  the  cattle. 
Hark,    hark,    where  the  bugles  are  calling:    out    to 
some  field — 
Out  to  some  battle! 

The  Shoes  of  Happiness  and  Other  Poems. 
Bv  Edwin  Markham.  Xew  York:  Doubledav,  Page 
&    Co.:    $1-20  net. 


The  Shoes  of  Happiness. 
There  are  those  who  resent  that  Edwin 
M.'irkham  should  be  seated  amongst  the 
mighty  in  American  poetry,  in  spite  of  the  ver- 
I  Max  N'ordau,  Ambrose  Bierce.  Wil- 
liam Dean  Ho  wells,  and  Francis  Grierson. 
Perhaps  it  is  because,  up  to  the  present,  the 
bulk  of  his  work  in  verse  has  not  been  great. 
"The  Shoes  of  Happiness"  should  add,  in 
more  han  one  sense,  to  the  poet's  fame,  for 
it  is  a  sizeahle  volume  and  packed  with  wis- 
dom ;nd  the  fruit  of  a  hroad  and  kindly  phi- 
losn-   iy. 

T  ;e  title-poem   deals   with    the  story   of  the 

r-n*.ich  who  sickened  and  saddened  and  could 

Mealed   except  he  wear  the  shoes  of  a 

.in — and    the   only    happy    man,    when 


Children  of  Earth. 
When  we  received  the  news  last  year  that 
the  prize  of  $10,000,  offered  by  Winthrop 
Ames  for  the  best  play  to  be  submitted  anony- 
mously by  an  American  author,  had  been 
awarded  to  Alice  Brown,  we  were  glad  that 
recognition  should  have  come  to  one  who  has 
long  been  producing  work  of  a  quiet  sort 
which  was  too  superior  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion it  deserved  in  this  reign  of  the  blatant 
best  six. 

With  the  gods  of  the  Old  World  culture  on 
tottering  altars.  America  must  supply  her  own 
artistic  demands.  Alice  Brown's  play.  "Chil- 
dren of  Earth,"  is  distinctly  American  in  its 
ideals   and   in    their   setting. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  New  England  village. 
Mary  Ellen  Barstow,  spinster,  middle-aged  but 
still  winsome,  has  been  released  by  death  of 
the  galling  yoke  of  her  father's  rule.  She 
sends  for  her  old-time  lover,  to  find  that  they 
have  outgrown  their  love  and  that  he  merely 
P'ants  her  for  her  inheritance.  Peter  Hale, 
her  neighbor,  loves  her,  but  he  is  saddled  with 
the  burden  of  a  drink-crazed  wife.  As  the 
plot  develops  Aunt  Mary  Ellen  discovers  that 
she  must  sacrifice  herself  to  save  Peter  Hale's 
fortune ;  she  does  not  hesitate,  and  in  her 
action  is  revealed  her  love  for  him.  The  one 
incident  in  the  whole  play  which  seems  im- 
probable is  the  runaway  of  these  two  middle- 
I  aged  lovers,  but  the  scene  opens  with  such  a 
.!  charming  passage  of  love-making  that  we  are 
!  all  but  persuaded.  This  love  scene,  the  blos- 
i  soming  of  two  barren  lives,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicately,  fragrantly  beautiful  things  that  has 
been  done  for  a  long  while :  and  the  subse- 
quent incident  concerning  Peter's  wife,  Jane, 
and  the  village  idiot  divides  us  between  tears 
and  laughter.  In  all  of  these  characters  there 
:  is  splendid  drawing — as,  also,  in  that  of  Man- 
Ellen's  narrow  brother,  Aaron,  his  modern 
young  daughter,  and  her  lover,  whose  affairs 
form  a  pretty  contrast  to  their  elders*  ro- 
mance. Finally  Jane  saves  the  day  and  the 
three  principals  decide  to  play  together  "the 
better  part." 

If  the  ideals   of  "Children   of   Earth"   seem 

too    high    for    modern    realities,    at    least    they 

!  are  better  for  us  than  the  lowering  of  stand- 

j  ards    which    some   popular    dramas    exemplify. 

1       Children    of    Earth.      By    .Mice    Brown.      Xew 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net- 


Government. 
Professor  Thomas  H.  Reed  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  describes  his  book  as  a 
constructive  criticism  of  our  government,  but 
those  who  look  for  the  usual  progressive  ti- 
rade will  look  in  vain.  The  author's  object 
is  rather  to  consider  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  government  may  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  general  good,  and  although  he 
has  a  toleration  for  much  that  is  abhorrent 
to  conservatism  he  never  exhibits  either  sec- 
tionalism or  prejudice.  He  regards  the  initia- 
tive as  much  more  radical  than  the  recall,  as 
indeed  it  is,  because  the  initiative  has  re- 
duced the  Constitution  to  the  status  of  a  set 


of  legislative  rules.  At  the  same  time  he 
fails  to  notice  that  the  chief  objection  to  the 
recall  is  its  effect  upon  the  official  mind, 
which  finds  itself  constantly  threatened  by  a 
popular  and  unjudicial  attack.  That  the  re- 
call can  seldom  be  used  successfully  may  be 
true  enough.  None  the  less  the  attempt  to 
use  it  will  remain  as  a  scourge  in  the  hands 
of  self-interest,  as,  for  example,  in  the  effort 
to  recall  Senator  Owen.  And  the  possibility 
of  such  attempts   tends  to  subservience. 

Perhaps  the  authors  chief  argument  is  in 
favor  of  an  added  elasticity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  this  end  he  would  remove  from 
the  courts  their  political  function  of  holding 
statutes  unconstitutional.  It  would  then  be 
safe  to  make  judges  appointive,  to  pay  them 
large  salaries,  and  to  give  them  a  permanent 
tenure,  free  from  the  operations  of  the  recall. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  upon  other 
proposals  advanced  by  the  author,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  they  are  interesting  and 
that  they  are  advocated  with  moderation. 
Professor  Reed  has  made  an  effective  addition 
to   the  political   thought  of  the  day. 

Government  for  the  People.  By  Thomas  H. 
Reed.     New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1.50  net 


The  Jester. 
This  is  evidently  intended  as  a  religious  al- 
legory, but  the  narrative  is  so  interesting  that 
we  do  not  at  once  discover  its  purport.  Pere- 
grine is  a  jester  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
princess  who  employs  him.  She  betrays  him 
and  he  then  goes  in  search  of  his  ideal  woman, 
and  after  many  vicissitudes  he  eventually  finds 
her  in  a  church.  The  story  contains  much 
beautiful   imagery. 

The  Jester.      By  Leslie  Moore,     New  York:   G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 


Books  Worth  While 

MCEAL  PAINTISG ?>  00 

By  Edward  H.  Blashfleld 

OUTDOOR  SKETCHING 1.00 

By  F.  Eopkinson  Smith 

HOW  TO  KXOW  .VKCHITECTl"EE 2  00 

Br  Frank  E.  WaUis 
AMERICAN  MASTERS  OF  SCCXPTC RE....  1.00 

By  Charles  H.  Claffin 
APOLLO.  AS  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF 

ART  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES 1.50 

By  S.Reinach 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  OF  A  PICTCSE 60 

By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 

Mail  Order,  Promptly  Filled. 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Among  the  books  to  be  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  today  are  the 
works  of  Thoreau  in  eleven  volumes,  bound 
in  flexible  leather;  "The  Breath  of  Life."  by 
John  Burroughs ;  "Whither  ?"  an  anonymous 
essay  embodying  sharp  criticism  of  modern 
ideals ;  "Sundown  Slim."  bj-  Henry  Herbert 
Knibbs.  author  of  "Overland  Red"  ;  and  "Be- 
ginning of  the  American  People,"  by  Karl 
Becker. 

The  old-fashioned  and  the  new-fashioned 
women  are  pictured  vividly  in  Miss  Gersten- 
berg's  tragic  story.  "The  Conscience  of  Sarah 
Piatt."  a  book  just  issued  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

What  has  become  of  the  old  Xew  Eng- 
land stock  that  founded  America  ?  Are  the 
Anglo-Saxons  lying  down  on  their  job.  as 
Penelope  said  Still  Jim  was  doing?  These 
questions  lie  back  of  Mrs.  Willsie's  new  novel 
"Still  Jim'" — a  thoroughly  democratic  and  sig- 
nificant American  novel.  Still  Jim  is  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  big  irrigation  dam  the 
Reclamation  Service  is  building  in  Arizona. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

"Nancy  the  Joyous."  published  by  Reilly 
&  Brirton.  is  a  delightful  little  book  for  long- 
continued  popularity-.  It  is  as  joyous  as  the 
title. 

Visitors  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
will  find  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  exhibit  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Palace  on  the  aisle  known  as 
Second  Street  between  Avenue  C  and  Ave- 
nue D.  It  is  housed  in  a  booth  constructed 
of  quartered  oak,  the  entrance  being  flanked 
to  left  and  right  by  glass  show-cases  facing 
the  aisle  with  two  beautiful  reproductions  in 
antique  bronze  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
colophon  or  trade-mark,  the  goddess  Minerva 
kindling  the  Lamp  of  Knowledge  while  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Among  the  books  of  popular  interest  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  "The 
Home  of  the  Blizzard"  claims  first  place  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  books  of  the  year.  It 
gives  Antarctic  adventure  all  the  thrilling  ro- 
mance of  a  great  novel,  although  there  are 
hundreds  of  marvelous  photographs  to  prove 
that  the  book  tells  the  simple  truth.  "The  Old 
East  Indiamen,"  a  fine  history  of  that  famous 
fleet  of  treasure  ships,  is  by  E.  Keble  Chatter- 
ton.  "Famous  Days  and  Deeds  in  Holland 
and  Belgium,"  by  Charles  Morris,  gives  strik- 
ing stories  from  the  history  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fishers  "Her  Mothers 
and  Children."  although  only  issued  in  No- 
vember, 1914,  has  already  gone  into  the  sec- 
ond printing,  and  her  more  recently  issued 
"Hillsboro  People"  is  the  fifth  book  she  has 
published  with   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  has  read  the  new 
anonymous  work.  "Getting  a  Wrong  Start," 
and  pronounces  it  "far  above  the  average  as  a 
literary  production."  Its  chief  merit,  how- 
ever, he  says,  "is  found  in  the  fact  that  who- 
ever reads  it  will  receive  substantial  benefit." 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  issue  early  in  the 
summer  a  "Field  Book  of  Western  Wild 
Flowers,"  by-  Margaret  Armstrong,  written  in 
collaboration  with  J.  J.  Thornber.  A.  M..  pro- 


fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Arizona 
and  botanist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Tucson.  If  one  excepts  Miss  Pai- 
sons's  book,  which  covers  California  only,  this 
is  the  only  fully  illustrated  book  of  Western 
flowers.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
500  in  black  and  white  and  forty-eight  in 
color,  have  all  been  drawn  from  life  by  Miss 
Armstrong. 


New  Books  Received. 
Play     in     Education-.      By    Joseph     Lee. 


New 


York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 

Intended  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  child. 

The  Scarlet  Plague.     By  Jack  London.     New 
i  York:    The    Macmillan    Company:    51    net. 
A  story. 

The    Max    Who    Married    a    Dumb    Wife.      By 
!  Anatole  France.     New  Y'ork:  John  Lane  Company; 
75    cen  ts    net, 

A  comedy  in  two  acts. 

America  and  the  New  World  State.  By  Nor- 
man Angell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25  net. 

A  plea  for  American  leadership  in  international 
organization. 

Sketches  of  Great  Painters.     By  Edwin  Warts 
Chubb.     Cincinnati:   Stewart  S:  Kidd  Company;  $2 
!  net. 

Biographical   and   critical. 

Celibates.      By     George     Moore.      New     York: 
Brentano's;  $1.35   net. 
Three   stories. 

Windsor      Castle,      by      Harrison      Ainsworth; 
Young's     Travels    in     France    and     Italy;     The 
French    Revolution,    by    F.    .A    M.    Mignet;    The 
,  Story  of  a  Peasant,  by  Erckmann-Chatrian  (in  two 
I  volumes);    Paine's    Rights    of    Man;    Josephus's 
Wars  of  the  Jews;  The  Life  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing,  bv    Edward    Dowden;    The    Subaltern,  by  G. 
R.  Gleig:    Eritish  Historical  Speeches  and  Ora- 
tions,   compiled   by    Ernest    Rhys;    Heimskringla: 
The  Olaf  Sagas.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
Issued   in   Everyman's   Library. 

The    Children    of    Alsace.       By    Rene    Bazin. 
New   York:    Brentano's;   $1    net, 
A   story. 

Lights  and  Shadows  in  Confederate  Prisons. 
1864-5.  By  Homer  B.  Sprague.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's   Sons;   $1    net. 

A   study   of   life   in   war   prisons. 

Vanishing    Roads.      By    Richard    Le    Gallienne.   , 

New   York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50  net, 
A  volume  of  essays. 


Alfred  the  Great.      By  Beatrice  Adelaide  Lee->. 
New   York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons:   $2.50  net. 
A  biography  of  the  "Maker  of  England." 

Patrie.      By     Yictorien      Sardou.      New     York: 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   75   cents  net. 
Published  in  the  Drama  Series  of  Plays. 

The  Man  Who  Rocked  the  Earth.  By  Ar- 
thur Train  and  Robert  Williams  Wood.  New 
York:   Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A    story. 

Citrus  Fruits.  By  J.  E.  Coit,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2. 

An  account  of  the  citrus  industry"-  Issued  in  the 
Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

The   Principles   of    Rural   Credits.      By  James 
B.    Morman-      New— York:    The    Macmillan    Com-  i 
pany;    $1.25. 

An  account  of  theory  and  practice.  Issued  in 
the   Rural    Science    Series,   edited  by   L.   H.    Bailey. 

Merry- Andrew.        By       Keble      Howard.        New 
York:   John    Lane  Company;    $1.35   net. 
A    novel. 

A    Green     Englishman.       Bv    S.     Macnaughtai=. 
New   York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.:   $1.35   net. 
Stories  of  Canada  of  today. 

R\bindranath     Tagore.      Bv     Basanta     Koomar 
Roy.      New    York:    Dodd.   Mead  &   Co.:    $1.25    net. 
The  man  and  his  poetry- 

The  Human  German.  Bv  Edward  Edge  worth. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

Berlin  life  and  Berlin  men  and  women  as  they 
were  before  the  war. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

"Breath  of  the  Jungle." 
Those  who  like  short  stories  of  adventure 
seasoned  with  a  suggestion  of  the  superhuman 
will  find  them  here.  Mr.  Dwyer  writes  ot 
the  East,  where  nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  to 
be  incongruous.  He  tells  us  of  weird  men  and 
of  beasts  even  more  weird,  and  of  deeds  so 
desperate  as  to  catch  the  breath.  And  he  does 
it  with  an  energy  and  an  abandon  that  are 
beyond  praise.  His  book  contains  twelve  of 
these  yarns,  of  nearly  uniform  merit,  and  ot 
a  conspicuous  quality. 

"Breath  of  the  Jungle."  By  James  Francis 
Dwyer.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 


Pals  First. 
"Pals  First."  by  Francis  P.  Elliott,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  mystery  story.  No  appellation 
could  be  more  truthful,  for  the  reader  is  kept 
on  constant  tiptoe  for  solutions  of  the  events 
that  are  happening  on  every  page.  But  when 
the  book  is  finished  there  is  a  feeling  of  hav- 
ing been  ingloriously  swindled,  so  impossible 
is  the  explanation  of  the  chain  of  exciting  epi- 
sodes. A  pickpocket  and  his  pal,  an  un- 
frocked English  priest,  stumble  onto  a  South- 
ern mansion.  The  pickpocket  is  mistaken  for 
the  beloved  son  of  the  house,  thought  to  be 
dead.  He  sees  profit  in  the  deception.  Love 
enters  into  the  story,  too.  The  pickpocket 
finds  that  the  fiancee  of  the  heir  to  the  estate 
is  a  most  charming  young  lady,  and  on  that 
account  he  remains  under  risk  of  detection 
instead  of  seizing  what  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on  and  fleeing.  The  reader  finds  his  credulity 
strained  in  picturing  a  girl,  a  family  lawyer, 
servants,  and  others  deceived  into  thinking  a 
stranger  is  the  man  they  had  known  from 
babyhood.  The  finish  of  the  book — which  it 
would   not   be   fair   to   reveal — explains   it   all ; 


but  it  is  even  a  greater  tax  on  the  reader's 
faith.  It  may  be  said  for  the  volume  that 
it  is  pretty  well  written,  exciting  events 
flashing  through  its  pages  with  bewildering 
rapidity.  There  are  some  very  good  dra- 
matic scenes  in  it.  If  one  likes  entertain- 
ment and  doesn't  care  whether  it  will  bear 
analysis,  "Pals  First"  will  be  found  worth  the 
time  it  takes  to  absorb  its  thrilling  incidents. 

Pals  First.     By  Francis  P.  Elliott.     New  York: 
Harper    &    Brothers;    $1.30    net. 


War  and  Peace. 
We  have  had  many  economic  explanations 
of  war,  perhaps  too  many,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  discredit  them  and  to  believe  that 
nations  fight  for  the  same  reason  as  indi- 
viduals, because  they  are  led  by  ungovernable 
passions  and  because  self-restraint  has  not 
taken  its  proper  place  among  virtuous  ideals. 
Therefore  there  should  be  a  welcome  for  this 
discussion  by  Dr.  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  a 
discussion  that  ignores  the  economic  issue 
and  that  looks  upon  nations  as  aggregates  of 
individuals  and  to  be  reformed  in  much  the 
same  way,  by  the  inculcation  of  new  ideals 
and  by  a  recognition  of  moral  law.  Narrow 
national  patriotism,  says  Dr.  Marshall,  must 
be  broken  down  and  racial  frontiers  must  be 
recognized  as  largely  illusions.  Best  of  all 
"we  should  endeavor  to  produce  in  all  men 
a  deep  conviction  as  to  the  immorality  of 
war."  The  author  strikes  a  new  note,  and 
one  of  a  refreshing  ethical  common  sense. 

War  and  the  Ideal  of  Peace.  By  Henry  Rut- 
gers Marshall,  L.  H.  D.,  D.  S.  New  York:  Out- 
field  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 


Briefer  Reviews, 
Those   not   yet   tired   of   the   omniscient   de- 
tective will  find  half  a  dozen  capital  detective 
stories      in      "Adventures     of     the      Infallible 
Godahl,"      by      Frederick      Irving      Anderson 


(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1  net).  De- 
tective stories  are  usually  a  mere  re-heating 
of  cold  dishes,  but  here  the  author  manages 
to  produce  at  least  a  semblance  of  novelty. 

The  series  of  True  Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans, now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  pub- 
lication of  "Captain  John  Smith,"  by  Rossiter 
Johnson.  The  author  has  given  us  an  ad- 
mirable piece   of   narrative. 

A  late  addition  to  the  valuable  Wisdom  of 
the  East  Series  is  "The  Spirit  of  Japanese 
Art,"  by  Yone  Noguchi  ( E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
70  cents  net).  The  author  describes  the  work 
of  various  great  Japanese  artists  and  analyzes 
the   changing  spirit   underlying   that   art. 

Bradley  Gilman  contributes  a  late  volume  to 
the  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans  Series, 
now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Macinillan 
Company  (50  cents  net).  It  is  entitled 
"Robert  E.  Lee,"  and  it  is  irreproachable  alike 
in  literary  merit,  historical  accuracy,  and  its 
appreciation  of  a  great  man. 

"The  Need  for  Art  in  Life,"  published  by 
G.  Arnold  Shaw,  1735  Grand  Central  Termi- 
nal, New  York,  consists  of  a  lecture  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Manchester  by  I.  B. 
Stoughton  Holborn.  The  author  quotes  Pro- 
fessor Wallace,  who  said :  "The  social  en- 
vironment as  a  whole,  in  relation  to  our  pos- 
sibilities and  our  claims,  is  the  worst  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,"  and  he  suggests 
that  the  fundamental  cause  is  a  lack  of  the 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  its  place  in  life. 

"Life  and  Law,"  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net),  is  sub- 
titled "The  Development  of  the  Exercise  of 
the  Sex  Function  Together  with  a  Study  of 
the  Effects  of  Certain  Natural  and  Human 
Laws,  and  a  Consideration  of  the  Hygiene  of 


Sex."  The  author  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
her  gloves  off  for  her  task,  and  of  course  she 
makes  the  usual  pleas  for  sex  instruction  and 
for  laws  for  the  protection  of  girls.  Per- 
haps the  best  protection  that  can  be  given  to 
girls  is  an  inculcated  morality,  although  this 
suggestion  may   seem   too   radical. 

Under  the  title  of  "War  and  World  Gov- 
ernment" the  John  Lane  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane's  edi- 
torials or  essays.  Doubtless  these  writings 
have  had  a  great  and  beneficial  effect  on 
thousands  of  minds  impervious  lo  anything 
except  what  is  called  a  "punch."  They  ap- 
peal to  sentiment  and  emotion  rather  than  to 
intelligence,  and  although  a  sensitiveness  to 
such  appeals  is  not  without  its  dangers  it  is 
also   not   without   its  benefits. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  June. 
The  June  Century  Magazine,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  contain  an  article  on  "Bul- 
garia's Dream  of  Empire,"  by  T.  Lothrop 
Stoddard.  Opening,  it  is  said,  with  a  denial 
of  the  common  belief  that  Bulgaria  was 
crushed  in  the  second  Balkan  war,  it  will 
point  out  how  her  will  to  empire,  derived 
from  memories  of  Bulgar  domination  in  the 
middle  ages,  has  been  enormously  accelerated 
since  1908,  when  the  Turkish  yoke  was 
thrown  off  and  the  king  proclaimed  himself 
Czar.  "Man  has  evolved  to  the  point  where 
a  new  vision  of  the  spirit  is  possible"  is  said 
to  be  the  keynote  of  "A  New  Note  in  Art," 
by  Ada  Rainey,  also  announced  for  the  June 
Century,  "The  American  Merchant  Marine" 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  John  H. 
Thomas.  Its  immediate  occasion  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Ship  Purchase  bill  to  pass  the 
Senate  ;  its  wider  application  springs  from 
the  readjustment  of  commerce  as  affected  by 
the  war. 


THAMEHS  OF  THI  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.S.A."  NO.4 

•n 


Gouveneur  Morris— "Father  of  the  Penny 

/MONG  all  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  none  were  more  adept  at  constructive  statesmanship 
k  •man  the  "father  of  the  American  decimal  systeirfand  originator  of  the  copper  cent  The  finish,style  and  arrange- 
\  ment  of  the  Constitution  fairly  belong  to  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  Morris.  From  his  youth  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
\  he  was  a  devoted  and  daundess  worker  for  American  progress.  His  unrivaled  ability  as  an  orator  was  known 
throughout  Europe,  and  his  funeral  orations  on  \X/ashington,  Clinton  and  Hamilton  are  treasured  American  classics.  Gouveneur 
Morris  was  an  indomitable  supporter  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  He  it  was  who  rescued  LaFayette  from  prison  walls  and  aided 
him  from  his  private  purse.  Personally  he  was  very  handsome-,  his  nature  was  impulsive,  but  his  heart  was  warm  and  generous. 
He  loved  society,  and  his  hospitality  was  famous.  All  his  life  he  drank  the  creative  brews  of  malt  and  hops,  and  who  will  dare 
say  that  it  weakened  his  willpower  or  detracted  from  his  success,  his  fame,  his  glory  and  his  might?  It  was  upon  the  tenets 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  USA.  that  Anheuser-Busch  58  years  ago  founded  their  great  institution.  During  these  58  years 
they  have  daily  brewed  from  the  finest  barley  and  hops  beers  famous  for  being  alive  with  natural  force  and  nutriment.  Their 
great  brand  BUDWEISER.,  because  of  its  quality,  purity,  mildness  and  exquisite  flavor,  exceeds  the  sales  of  any  other 
bottled  beer  by  millions  of  bottles,  BUDWEISEKS  popularity  grows  daily,  and  7500  people  are  daily  employed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  public  demand.  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Tillmann  &■  Bendel  ,, 

...  r>  1       A  visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously 

and  Anheuser>DUSch  Agency  invited  to  inspect  our  Piam- 

Distributors  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


covers  141  acres. 


Means  Moderation 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  22,  1915. 


FIRST  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


The  comparatively  bare  aspect  of  Festival 
Hall  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  enormous, 
overhead  folds  of  felting  above  the  stage,  by 
the  softening  effect  of  heavy  velvet  curtain- 
ings  in  several  places,  and  by  the  additional 
balcony  tiers  newly  built  within  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  first  appearance  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  May  14. 

An  immense  audience  nearly  filled  the  huge, 
softly  luminous,  and  attractive  hall,  which  now 
bears  a  hospitable  and  inviting  aspect.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  lessening  of  the  echoes,  al- 
though the  more  penetrating  orchestral  tones 
are   now   somewhat    over-subdued. 

An  audience  of  gala  size,  and  in  a  mood  of 
keen  expectancy,  assembled  for  its  first  hear- 
ing of  the  famous  organization.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  "Eroica"  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative familiarity  to  the  generality  of  lovers 
of  symphonies  offered  them  ample  opportunity 
to  discover  wherein  lies  the  superiority  of  Dr. 
Muck's  superbly  welded  body  of  musicians. 
The  instant  that  the  leader,  slender,  quiet,  re- 
strained, yet  supreme,  assumed  his  baton,  and 
his  command,  one  felt  the  magnetic  current 
of  an  invincible  authority  exercised  over  the 
band  of  musicians,  the  guiding  force,  indeed, 
of  a  genius  in  that  line.  There  is  nothing 
spectacular,  however,  as  the  result  of  this 
presence  of  genius.  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  with  his 
quiet  air  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
exercises  his  leadership  without  any  display 
of  physical  vehemence.  But  he  has  moulded 
the  combined  instrumental  voices  of  those 
hundred  musicians  of  varying  races  and  indi- 
vidualities into  a  marvelous  unity  of  tone, 
which,  in  the  more  intensive  passages,  is  as 
the  utterance  of  one  soul.  And  Friday  night 
it  was  the  great  soul  of  Beethoven  that  was 
interpreted  to  us  in  inspired  tones.  Never,  to 
the  generality  of  listeners,  has  the  funeral 
march  sounded  such  a  noble  and  exalted 
strain.  Man's  passion  for  the  concrete  has 
linked  Napoleon's  name  with  the  Eroica. 
But  the  great  maurauder,  genius  though  he 
was,  and  regnant  over  the  romance  of  com- 
paratively modern  history,  has  been  judged  by 
a  modern  verdict.  He  was  not  big  enough  to 
match  with  this  famous  dirge.  Many,  no 
doubt,  who  listened  heard  it  as  a  voice  of 
universal  mourning,  a  noble  requiem  for  the 
flower  of  European  armies,  lying  in  their 
blood-soaked  graves.  But  the  European  war 
is  too  cruel,  gory,  and  relentless  for  that 
strain  of  inspired  lament.  We  shall  have  to 
mount  to  great  abstractions  to  find  a  theme 
worthy  of  the  music.  It  lends  itself  to  any 
universal  sorrow  that  bears  on  the  great  ideals. 
The  hero  whose  death  is  lamented  is  perhaps 
some  mighty  Ideal,  and  we  may  allow  our- 
selves to  believe  if  we  will,  since  all  the  great 
authorities  seem  to  diverge,  that  the  Scherzo 
and  the  Finale  presage  to  humanity  sublime 
hope  after  a  divine  despair. 

The  audience  listened  to  this  magnificent 
composition  in  an  almost  awed  immobility,  as 
if  suspended  on  one  mutual  breath,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  with  the  majority  the  im- 
pression will  constitute  a  momentous  and  life- 
long memory. 

The  Brahms  variations  on  a  Haydn  theme, 
Richard  Strauss's  tone-poem  "Don  Juan,"  and 
Weber's  overture  to  the  opera  "Euryanthe" 
completed    the   programme. 

Or.  Muck's  baton  showed,  in  the  Strauss 
numbers,  an  extraordinary  ability  to  lift  the 
dominant  theme  to  greater  and  purer  heights 
of  beauty  above  the  tumultuous  and  exciting 
divigations  characteristic  of  the  great  non- 
conformist and  the  "Longing*'  theme  was  in- 
tensely enjoyed  as  an  exquisitely  sweet  and 
reposeful  interlude  to  the  wilder  harmonies 
which  register  the  febrile  emotions  attending 
Don  Juan's  more  evil   adventures. 

In  "Euryanthe"  appears  the  mystic  largo, 
another  one  of  those  delicately  exquisite  in- 
termissions between  more  brilliant  and  chal- 
I«  n^inn  movements.  Fine  and  ethereal  in 
lone,  with  the  violins  soaring  on  wings 
throuRh  a  rarefied  ether,  it  stole  through  the 
breathless  silence  like  the  invisible  presence 
of  ill.  supernatural,  charged  with  the  elo- 
quence conferred  by  a  tone-coloring  quite  be- 
>"ii,l   compare. 

The  remarkable  oneness  of  tone  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  beginnings  and  endings  is  another 
notal'c  characteristic  of  the  orchestral  work 
el  -  organization.  This  unanimity  is 
'It-     in    the    swiftest    and    most   brilliant 


passages,  and  in  the  Scherzo  of  "Eroica"  it 
was  almost  unbelievable  when  the  violins  and 
'cellos  blended  into  a  rapid,  devious,  and  de- 
licious tripping  of  staccato  gayety  that  so 
many  intelligences  and  so  many  hands  were 
animating  that  pure,  composite  strain.  The 
execution  of  the  more  brilliant  passages  was 
closely  scrutinized  through  opera  glasses, 
simultaneously  with  the  act  of  listening,  by 
many  professional  musicians  in  the  audience 
who  recognize  more  than  the  general  public 
the  unprecedented  opportunity  that  is  offered 
to  San  Francisco  and  its  visitors  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  musical  organization  of  re- 
nowned  virtuosi. 

There  has  been  a  notably  large  general  de- 
mand for  seats  for  the  twelve  performances, 
and  it  is  established  in  advance  that  the  short 
season  will  be  very  successful. 


'ROSEMARY." 


Rosemary  :    That's  for  Remembrance. 

It  would  have  been  sad  if  the  charm  of  the 
old  play  had  not  held.  But  there  it  was, 
sweetly,  fragrantly  revived  in  all  its  magiu 
The  atmosphere,  so  fully  charged  with  the 
tender  sentiment  of  the  piece,  was  permeated 
also  with  a  sense  of  more  personal  reminis- 
cence. Our  old  friend  and  favorite,  John 
Drew,  was  back  again.  And  however  appre- 
hensive we  might  have  been  that  time,  and 
change,  and  the  shock  of  sorrow  through 
which  he  had  so  lately  passed,  would  dim  the 
efficacy  of  his  art,  there  it  was,  firm  and  true, 
and  characterized  by  the  old  magic. 

In  however  restricted  an  area  the  histrionic 
art  of  John  Drew  is  exercised,  it  is,  within 
its  rights,  always  on  safe  ground.  -  And  on 
Monday  night,  as  he  painted  the  mature  grief 
and  fifty  years  later  venerable  calm  of  the 
lovable  English  squire,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
delicate,  refined,  and  yet  wholly  human  senti- 
ment of  "Rosemary"  had  penetrated  more 
deeply,  and  as  if  the  reservations  we  always 
have  within  us  for  the  greater  calls  of  life 
had  been  tapped.  Sir  Jasper  Thorndyke,  in 
his  fortieth  year,  feels  again  that  sweet  pang 
of  love  that,  unrewarded,  must  be  a  deep 
and  lasting  pain  for  a  heart  moulded  of  con- 
stancy. It  is  not  with  him  the  sweet,  fugi- 
tive sentiment  of  youth,  but  the  deep  and 
painful  passion  of  maturity.  That  fair  blos- 
som of  youth  that  he  might,  if  he  would,  call 
to  deck  and  make  joyous  his  lonely  hearth 
and  home  must  be  renounced  for  the  young 
lover  who  has  the  prior  claim. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  on  the 
boards  for  a  man  to  seem  to  express  sincerely 
a  lover's  despair ;  to  cause  his  listeners  to 
realize  his  deep  sincerity,  and  that,  with  a 
world  full  of  teeming  millions  of  fair  women, 
his  heart  must  cling  tenaciously,  and  with  the 
mute  suffering  of  unrewarded  constancy,  to 
this  one  slight  daughter  of  Eve.  John  Drew 
again,  after  all  these  years,  accomplished  this 
feat  in  "Rosemary,"  and,  assisted  by  the  girl- 
ish charm  of  Alexandra  Carlisle,  released  a 
flood  of  tender  emotion  as  fragrant  as  youth 
and  as  sweet  and  haunting  as  old,  well-loved 
verses  memorized  when  hopes  were  high  and 
ideals  unfaded.  This  charming  English  act- 
ress, with  her  sweet  voice  and  perfect  accent 
and  intonation,  brought  to  the  role  of  Dorothy 
Cruickshank  girlish  beauty,  the  formal,  meas- 
ured yet  youthful  grace  of  a  maid  of  the 
period,  and  a  fine  intelligence  which  enabled 
her  to  picture  all  the  fugitive  coquetries,  can- 
dors, and  tendernesses  of  sweet  Dorothy 
Cruickshank. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  graceful  artifice 
in  the  play,  which  one  accepts  willingly  as 
characteristic  of  the  times :  the  graceful, 
measured  postures  and  courtesies  of  fair  Dor- 
othy, the  genteel  prolixities  of  gentle  Mrs. 
Cruickshank,  the  charming  little  nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles  of  pretty  Priscella, 
the  windy  fulminations  of  Professor  Jogram, 
and  the  salty  rumblings  of  the  retired  old 
navy  captain,  all  have  their  proper  place  in  the 
play  and  contribute  to  the  olden-time  atmos- 
phere of  the  year  that  first  saw  Victoria 
queen  of  England.  Into  this  scheme  of  things 
John  Drew,  as  Sir  Jasper  Thorndyke,  fits  with 
the  easy  grace  of  a  man  possessing  a  freer 
and  less  conventional  soul  than  the  simpler 
folk  around  him.  Sir  Jasper  has  a  sense  of 
humor,  but  it  is  founded  on  a  heart  peculiarly 
tender  and  susceptible  to  the  invasion  of  true 
friendship  and  constant  love. 

The  Englishness  of  the  several  players  from 
the  troubled  isle,  their  delightful  speech,  and 
the  more  formal  and  polished  art  of  their  his- 
trionism  made  them  also  seem  to  the  spec- 
tators singularly  ideal  selections  for  the  role. 
As  to  Mrs.  Whiffen,  as  an  actress  she  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  We  have  lost  track  of 
where  she  was  born.  It  doesn't  matter. 
Whatever  she  touches  she  adorns.  As  Mrs. 
Cruickshank  she  was  a  gentle,  formal,  con- 
ventional old  Englishwoman,  an  elderly  flower 
blooming   sweetly  in   an   early   Victorian    vase. 

Exceptionally  fine  character  acting  was  done 
by  Harry  Harwood  as  that  barking  old  sea 
dog,  Captain  Cruickshank ;  an  interesting  rt 
turn  to  those  who  remember  Mr.  Harwood  in 
the  same  role ;  and  by  Hubert  Druce  as  Pro- 
fessor Jogram. 

The  authors,  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray 
Carson,    allowed    themselves,    for   purposes    of 


expediency,  to  execute  a  complete  somersault 
in  painting  the  character  of  Professor  Jogram. 
From  being  an  interloping  tyrant  in  the  first 
act,  who  selfishly  appropriated  for  his  own 
convenience  a  sort  of  regent's  authority  in 
kindly  Sir  Jasper's  house,  he  becomes,  in  later 
scenes,  a  warm-hearted  yet  firm  mentor,  coun- 
seling his  friend  on  a  nice  and  delicate  point, 
of  honor,  and  buttressing  him  in  his  wavering 
purpose  with  the  richest  treasures  of  friend- 
ship and  loyalty.  This  change  of  base  in  the 
depiction  of  character  nevertheless  made  op- 
portunity for  one  of  the  most  moving  scenes 
in  the  play.  One  would  not  have  thought  that 
John  Drew  could  have  thumped  his  heart  in 
the  earry  Victorian  style,  and  convinced  his 
listeners  that  Sir  Jasper's  hurt  cut  so  deep. 
But  he  did.  There  was  the  pang  of  mortal 
suffering  there,  and  the  absurd  figure  of  the 
be-wigged  professor  gained  a  sort  of  lofty  au- 
thority as  he  ministered  tenderly  to  his 
friend's  smarting  wound. 

In  the  pretty  scene  in  which  Dorothy,  be- 
lieving her  affronted  lover  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  coaxes  him  back  in  vain,  the 
tears  and  dismay  of  the  bereft  maid  are  like 
the  b:ir  f  Ihunder-shower  of  summer.  She 
made  us  feel  that  they  were  as  transient,  and 
that  if  Sir  Jasper  had  followed  the  urgings 
of  his  sore  heart  Dorothy  would  have  bloomed 
as  sweetly  in  his  autumnal  garden  as  amidst 
the  springblooms  of  young  William's  heart. 
Robert  Rendel  gave  an  appropriately  explosive 
character  to  William's  proudly  possessive  love 
for  Doroth}',  and  was  a  suitable  figure  in  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  'thirties. 

Drew,  by  the  way,  carried  his  costume  of 
the  times  most  gallantly.  In  the  blue  and 
white  gala  costume  that  he  has  Sir  Jasper 
wear  to  the  queen's  coronation  there  was  a 
reminiscence  of  the  well-set-up  gallants  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  and  even  the  familiar  profile 
seemed  to  borrow  a  sort  of  contemporaneous 
suggestion. 

Another  good  portrait  in  the  play  should  be 
mentioned.  In  this  production,  indeed,  every 
detail  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
general  effect  approximates  perfection.  So  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  character  of  old 
George,  represented  by  Lewis  Edgard,  had, 
too,  its  antiquated  flavor.  Mr.  Edgard's  ad- 
mirable intelligence  caused  him  to  keep  old 
George  in  a  menial's  subordination,  even  while 
one  appreciated  the  quiet  perfection  with 
which  the  mellow  old  carrier's  joy  in  life  and 
interest  in  his  betters  was  represented. 

The  gentle  melancholy  of  the  last  act  is 
found  too  subduing,  perhaps,  by  a  vigorously 
jovial  nature.  And  yet  this  picture,  in  neu- 
tral tones,  of  the  nonogenarian  definitely  lifts 
the  play  to  an  appreciably  higher  rank.  This 
pensive,  refined  portrait  of  a  dim  old  aristo- 
crat, murmuring  over  his  faded  memories,  re- 
calling them  with  scarcely  conscious  sadness 
in  his  heart  of  ninety  years'  experience  of 
life's  jars  and  disappointments,  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own  that  appeals  with  peculiar  pathos 
because  old  Sir  Jasper  has  exhausted  the  ca- 
pacity of  feeling  pain.  He  is  a  pathetic  sur- 
vival, as  indicated  unerringly  by  the  actor's 
art.  One  notes  the  careful  restraint  in  the 
movements  of  extreme  old  age,  a  suggestion 
of  missing  teeth  in  the  enunciation,  and  in 
the  weakened,  trembling  voice.  And  yet  there 
is  a  kindly  light  survives  in  the  faded  eyes, 
and  we  feel  that  the  mellow  spirit  of  Sir  Jas- 
per, who  claims  to  be  still  young  at  ninety,  has 


kept,  perhaps  a  thought  vaguely,  in  touch  with 
the  younger  humanity  around  him  as  he  waits 
calmly  for  what  Joseph  Conrad  calls  "the  un- 
avoidable." 


'SARI." 


"Sari"  turns  out  to  be  an  operetta  of  senti- 
ment, and  its  music  has  the  warm,  romantic 
coloring  appropriate  to  the  theme.  There  is 
a  certain  sense  of  reality  to  the  opening 
scenes,  which  represent  the  home  of  Pali  Racz 
in  Lorinczfara,  Hungary.  Pali  Racz  is  the 
Gipsy  leader,  once  king  of  the  violin.  A  gay 
life  has  planted  gout  in  his  members  and  fu- 
tility in  his  fibres.  Now  he  contents  himself 
with  reigning  at  home  and  hearing  his  nu- 
merous progeny  rehearse  their  different  spe- 
cialties, always  failing,  however,  to  recognize 
the  talent  of  his  eldest  son,  who  loves  almost 
equally  his  violin  and  Juliska,  the  fair  girl 
whom  Pali  has  autocratically  chosen  to  be 
his  fourth  wife.  The  Gipsy  children,  com- 
panions, and  subjects  of  Pali  flit  fitfully 
through  the  courtyard  of  his  home,  clad  in 
the  picturesque  peasant  costumes  of  Hun- 
gary. They  form  the  chorus,  which  has  been 
carefully  trained  to  do  individual  stage  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  effect  created  by  their  com- 
ings and  goings,  the  doing  of  their  various 
tasks,  and  their  bursts  of  gayety  is  very 
natural. 

Gretchen  Hood,  as  Juliska,  makes  an  agree- 
able impression,  as  the  young  lady  has  looks, 
a  good  stage  presence,  a  suggestion  of  femi- 
nine allurement,   and  a  voice. 

But  where  is  little  Mizzi  ?  Gretchen  Hood 
seems  to  be  filling  the  principal  role,  and  we 
are  curious  to  know  where  the  little  Hun- 
garian charmer  comes  in.  Here  she  is  at  last, 
dressed  in  homespun  as  a  dumpy  little  peas- 
ant maid,  every  spear  of  her  bronze-brown 
hair  pulled  ruthlessly  back  from  her  pretty 
brow,  on  which  it  grows  in  such  a  softening 
irregularity  of  scallops  and  waves  that  the 
plump  countenance,  with  its  markedly  foreign, 
almost  German  character,  is  still  pretty  in  its 
uncosmeticked  state.  Indeed,  it  looks  won- 
derfully young  and  ingenuous,  considering  its 
nightly  exposure  to  the  destructive  glare  of 
the  spotlight.  Mizzi  plays  the  simple,  stay- 
at-home,  rather  bristly  and  truculent  little 
home-maiden  Sari,  who  looks  after  the  com- 
forts of  Pali  and  his  wild  band,  and  receives 
the  stray  kisses  of  gallantry  with  fisticuffs, 
ridicule,  and  general  intractability.  As  may 
be  seen,  the  piece  has  a  dramatic  and  ro- 
mantic flavor,  the  comedy  element  being  sup- 
plied by  the  characters  of  Sari  and  Cadeaux, 
the  latter  an  attendant  companion  on  the 
young  Count  Irini,  whose  wild-oat-sowing 
proclivities  need  to  be  restrained. 

But,  alas !  some  of  the  charm  of  little 
Mizzi  has  evaporated ;  or,  rather,  it  is  still 
there,  but  hidden  under  her  acquired  Ameri- 
can manner.  Mizzi  has  been  somewhat  spoiled 
by  the  American  public,  and  while  her  spon- 
taniety  and  zest  are  still  patent,  they  are 
masked  by  an  acquired  collection  of  stage 
tricks  which,  to  a  discriminating  taste,  are 
too  suggestive  of  the  antics  of  a  spoiled  child 
accustomed  to  too-ready  applause.  All  the 
same,  one  can  not  take  one's  eyes  away  from 
the  little  Hungarian.  But  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  believe  that  Mizzi  Hajos  would  play 
this  role  in  Europe  as  she  is  playing  it  in 
America.     There  is  opportunity  in  "Sari"  for 
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pretty  little  finenesses  of  acting,  but  we  are 
not  treated  to  them.  Mizzi  plays  down  to  her 
American  public,  while  the  general  perform- 
ance is  given  more  in  the  spirit  of  musical 
comedy  than  comic  opera. 

The  sensation  par  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance is  that  experienced  by  seeing  Mizzi 
Hajos  in  the  second  and  last  act — which,  of 
course,  transpires  in  Paris — appear  in  gala 
Hungarian  costume,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  on  account  of 
the  comicality  of  the  effect  gained.  The  gold- 
embroidered  peasant  skirt  and  the  stiffly- 
starched  petticoats  under  it  are  innumerable 
yards  around,  and  stand  out,  encircling 
Mizzi's  plump  yet  tiny  form  like  vast  and  in- 
vincible fortifications.  When  she  sits  she  tilts 
the  enormous  mass  of  petticoats  forward  over 
her  head,  and,  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  her 
innumerable  frills,  looks  like  a  new  species  of 
peacock,  or  an  Oriental  goddess  majestically 
receiving  worship.  This  display  is  quite 
original  and  novel,  for  in  all  the  long  roll  of 
odd  and  pretty  costumings  devised  to  draw 
the  ready  laughter  and  enjoyment  of  an 
amusement-loving  public  this  seems  so  far  to 
be   entirely   unique. 

Mizzi  has  sung  away  a  little  of  the  volume 
of  her  pretty  voice,  but  she  has  not  coarsened 
it,  as  it  is  still  soft  and  sweet ;  it  is  a  real 
comfort  to  realize  that,  in  spite  of  her  altered 
standards,  her  voice  hasn't  begun  to  thicken 
and  blare.  For  that,  doubtless,  she  may  thank 
her  European  training  and  experience. 

A  good  character  personation  in  "Sari"  is 
that  offered  by  J.  K.  Murray  as  Pali  Racz, 
the  Gipsy  leader.  Mr.  Murray  shows  the 
Gipsy  ex-Lothario  first  in  comfortable,  gray- 
haired  neglige,  resigned  to  forfeit  the  gaye- 
ties  and  vanities  of  the  past,  through  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  a  gouty  leg.  In  the  second 
act  the  old  musician,  with  dyed  hair  and 
worldly  costume,  has  come  to  Paris  to  demon- 
strate that  he  can  still  charm  with  his  bow. 
But  Laczi,  his  son,  is  his  unintentional  but  tri- 
umphant rival.  The  magic  has  gone  forever, 
and  the  old  musician,  renouncing  his  resur- 
rected ambitions  and  his  youthful  affianced, 
joins  the  hands  of  the  severed  lovers  and 
valiantly  accepts  the  defeats  of  age.  The  real, 
or  the  sub-title  of  the  piece  is,  indeed,  in  its 
original  form,  "Victorious  Ever  Is  Youth." 
That  doesn't  seem  to  be  true  of  war-general- 
ship, but  in  love  and  art  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

The  music  of  "Sari"  is  by  Emmerich  Kal- 
man.  There  seems  to  be  a  Hungarian  flavor 
about  the  name,  but  the  two — Julius  Wilhelm 
and  Fritz  Grunbaum — who  wrote  the  book  in 
its  native  state  are  evidently  either  Germans 
or  Austrians.  Cushing  and  Heath  Englished 
it,  and  did  not  succeed  in  injecting  very  much 
wit  into  the  lines,  nor  individuality  into  the 
characters.  Count  Irini  seems  to  be  merely 
a  combination  of  skipping  feet,  tripping 
tongue,  and  embracing  arms.  The  humor  of 
the  character  of  Cadeaux  is  somewhat  stereo- 
typed, but  Bert  Gilbert — who,  by  the  way,  of- 
fered an  agreeable  contrast  in  distinctness  of 
speech  to  Charles  Meakins's  Count  Irini — 
dealt  very  effectively  with  the  role.  As  for 
Charles  Meakins,  well,  we  quite  lost  him. 
Somehow,  as  the  gay  Count,  he  was,  except 
for  the  lightness  of  his  tripping  feet,  merely 
one  of  many. 

The  girl  chorus  is  young,  mostly  pretty,  and 
charmingly  and  originally  costumed,  the 
dresses,  even  in  the  Parisian  scene,  having  a 
Slavic  suggestion.  The  girls  pose,  however, 
more  prettily  than  they  sing,  as  several  times 
they  ran  away  from  the  pitch. 

There  are  quantities  of  charming  lyrics  in 
the  piece,  and  several  of  the  songs,  such  as 
"My  Faithful  Stradivari,"  "Softly  Through 
the  Summer  Night,"  and  "Love's  Own  Sweet 
Song"  are  prettily  pervaded  with  the  senti- 
ment suggested  by  the  titles.  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Marsh  are  quite  up  to  the  more  exacting 
standard  demanded  in  their  vocal  roles,  and 
Mizzi  Hajos  and  Gretchen  Hood  pleased  the 
audience  with  everything  they  did. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Maude  Adams  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 

Following  John  Drew  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  appear  Maude  Adams.  Her  engage- 
ment is  limited  to  six  nights  and  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees,  and  Earrie's  comedy, 
"Quality  Street,"  will  be  presented  through- 
out the  week.  This  play  was  originally  given 
immediately  after  "The  Little  Minister,"  and 
duplicated  its  success.  Its  presentations  were 
confined  principally  to  the  large  cities  of  the 
East.  It  has  always  been  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  actress's  biggest  successes,  and  many 
people  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  work  when  first  given  have  been 
hopeful  that  Miss  Adams  would  revive  it. 
This  she  has  done  this  season,  and  the  work 
is  enjoying  even  greater  popularity  than  when 
it  was  first  presented.  The  role  enacted  by 
Miss  Adams  in  the  comedy  is  that  of  Phoebe 
Throssell,  and  she  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  Barrie  heroines. 

Mail  orders  are  now  being  received  for  the 
Maude  Adams   engagement. 


FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Pavlowa  Season  at  the  Cort.  Opens  Monday. 

Tremendous  interest  attaches  to  the  engage- 
ment of  Anna  Pavlowa,  which  begins  Monday, 
May  24,  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  mail-order 
sale  and  advance  sale  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  that  playhouse,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  wonderful  Russian  artiste 
will  eclipse  all  previous  local  records. 

Pavlowa  will  appear  with  the  most  important 
organization  she  has  been  able  thus  far  to 
bring  to  America,  which  has  b^en  made  pos- 
sible through  the  war  in  Europe.  The  prin- 
cipal dancers  would  be  considered  stars  them- 
selves in  any  other  company  than  the  one 
dominated  by  Pavlowa.  These  noted  dancers 
include  Ivan  Clusiine,  known  as  the  greatest 
male  figure  in  the  ballet  world ;  Alexandre 
Volinine,  the  foremost  romantic  male  dancer 
of  Europe ;  Mile.  Paskovietzka,  Mile.  Kuhn, 
Mile.  Svirskaia,  and  many  others  whose  fame 
is  known  wherever  true  art  is  recognized. 
There  is  also  the  great  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
Stier,  formerly  director  of  the  London 
Classical  Orchestra,  the  leading  musical  or- 
ganization of  England. 

Novelty  will  be  the  keynote  of  the  Pavlowa 
programmes  to  be  disclosed  at  the  Cort,  for 
the  principal  ballets  and  many  of  the  solo  and 
group  dances  have  never  been  seen  before  in 
San  Francisco,  and  have  been  chosen  because 
of  their  exceptional  beauty  and  romantic  and 
spectacular    qualities. 

On  Monday  evening,  Wednesday  matinee, 
and  Thursday  evening  "Puppen-Fee"  (Tht 
Fairy  Doll),  most  joyous  of  all  modern  bal- 
lets, will  be  seen  with  the  musicianly  "Wal- 
purgis  Night,"  taken  from  the  Gounod  opera, 
"Faust,"  together  with  many  divertissements. 
Tuesday  evening  and  Saturday  matinee  will 
be  given  over  to  the  mythological  ballet, 
"Flora's  Awakening" ;  the  ultra-modern  de- 
velopment of  ballroom  dances,  called  "The 
Dances  of  Today,"  and  other  divertissements. 
On  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  even- 
ings are  to  be  seen  the  dramatic  Gipsy  love 
story,  "Amarilla,"  the  dainty  "Chopiniana," 
and   still    other   divertissements. 

"Sari,"  the  delightful  operetta  in  which 
Mizzi  Hajos  has  been  winning  hearts  during 
the  past  fortnight  at  the  Cort,  will  be  seen 
for  the  last  time  Sunday  night. 


Second  Week  of  "  Rosemary  "  at  the  Columbia. 

One  of  the  most  charming  theatrical  per- 
formances of  the  present  season  is  now  on  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  John  Drew  is 
presenting  his  revival  of  "Rosemary,"  a  play 
in  four  acts  by  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Mur- 
ray Carson,  which  Drew  made  famous  nine- 
teen years  ago.  In  fact,  CharleB  Frohman 
made  the  revival  in  response  to  the  many 
requests  he  had  received  from  all  over  the 
country  from  theatre-goers  anxious  to  see 
Mr.  Drew  once  more  irl  one  of  his  best  parts. 

Mr.  Drew,  as  Sir  Jasper  Thorndyke,  is  seen 
to  particularly  good  advantage,  for  the  role 
offers  him  all  kinds  of  scope.  In  the  earlier 
acts  he  is  the  refined,  delightful  light  come- 
dian, full  of  witticisms,  sallies,  retorts,  and 
repartee,  but  in  the  last  act  of  the  play  all 
that  is  light  and  frothy  has  disappeared,  for 
he  then  impersonates  a  man  of  ninety  and 
merges  himself  completely  in  the  character. 
He  carries  the  illusion  and  communicates  the 
mood,  surely  and  subtly,  through  the  fifteen 
minutes  of  practical  monologue,  with  the 
stage  almost  to  himself.  He  is  splendidly 
supported.  The  part  of  Dorothy  is  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle, 
whose  grace  and  piquancy  in  the  role  would 
be  difficult  for  another  to  attain.  Miss  Car- 
lisle is  a  young  Englishwoman,  and  is  making 
her  first  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Others  in 
the  cast  whose  performances  are  to  be  re- 
membered are  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiff  en,  Harry 
Harwood,  Robert  Rendel,  and  Hubert  Druce. 
All  of  the  parts,  however,  are  extremely  well 
played. 

Matinees  will  be  given  next  week  on 
Wednesday  and  on  Saturday.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his 
manager,  Charles  Frohman,  whose  funeral 
takes  place  in  New  York  City  that  day,  Mr. 
Drew   will   not  give   a  performance. 


The  latest  New  York  enterprise  is  an  effort 
to  form  an  Irish  theatre  where  plays  dis- 
tinctively   Celtic    in    character   may   be    given. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
superb  new  bill  which  will  consist  of  nine 
acts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  De  Haven,  who  have 
been  styled  "the  King  and  Queen  of  Youth," 
will  present  a  flirtation  in  four  scenes,  en- 
titled "The  Masher,"  in  which  they  chat,  sing, 
dance,  and  display  a  variety  of  unusual  wear- 
ing apparel.  This  is  all  accomplished  in  an 
original  and  amusing  manner  which  is  most 
entertaining. 

H.  Rey  will  present  a  really  wonderful 
chimpanzee,  whose  brain  it  is  claimed  weighs 
more  than  that  of  many  a  human  being.  It 
is  the  only  educated  "monk"  which  gives  its 
performances  alone,  its  trainer  being  absent 
from   the   stage. 

The  Four  Amaranths  are  attractive  .i^irls 
who  are  the  embodiment  of  agility,  grace,  and 
skill.  Although  they  term  themselves  novulty 
dancers,  they  are  in  reality  acrobatic  dancers, 


in  fact  their  act  is  a  terpsichorean  and  gym- 
nastic   combination. 

Walter  Shannon  and  Marie  Annis  will  ap- 
pear in  their  novel  comedy  singing  act,  "A 
Shine  Flirtation."  Miss  Annis,  one  of  the 
cleverest,  handsomest,  and  most  successful 
girls  in  musical  comedy,  is  a  recent  vaude- 
ville recruit  and  is  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess. Her  partner,  Walter  Shannon,  is  also 
deservedly  a  favorite. 

Val  Harris  and  Jack  Manion  will  present  a 
singing  absurdity,  entitled  "Uncle  Jerry  at  the 
Opera."  The  act  deals  with  a  rustic's  first 
visit  to  the  opera  and  his  impressions.  It 
is  replete  with  bright  comedy  and  song. 

Gertrude  Long  will  return  for  next  week 
only  and  will  present  her  singing  surprise 
which   proved   so   successful. 

With  this  programme  Bert  Leslie,  ''the  King 
of  Slang,"  Louise  Galloway  and  company,  and 
the  famous  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany prima  donna,  Mme.  Mariska  AMrich, 
conclude  their  engagements  here.  Mme.  Al- 
drich  will  be  heard  in  an  entirely  new  song 
repertory.  

"Garden  of  the  Rajah,"  Pantages  Headliner. 

"The  Garden  of  the  Rajah,"  the  second 
musical-comedy  production  from  the  pen  of 
Salt  Lake  writers  for  a  tour  of  the  Pantages 
theatres,  heads  the  new  show  at  the  local 
vaudeville  house  tomorrow — Sunday.  "Tht. 
Wrong  Bird,"  from  the  same  city,  was  noted 
for  its  wealth  of  feminine  beauty,  but  from 
all  accounts  the  bevy  of  girls  with  "The  Gar- 
den of  the  Rajah"  is  stronger  on  pulchritude 
than  its  predecessor.  David  Reese  is  the 
tenor  of  the  company  and  incidentally  plays 
the  leading  role.  Mr.  Reese  is  the  man  who 
made  famous  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash, 
when  Primrose  and  Dockstader  had  their 
troupe  of  minstrels  on  the  road.  Then  there 
is  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  who  is  also  a  tenor  of 
reputation.  But' the  ten  swirling  beauties  who 
appear  in  Oriental  gowns  and  change  to 
stunning  evening  wardrobe  are  the  real  hit  of 
the  show.  Estelle  McNeal  sings  several  song 
hits  in  the  production,  including  her  own  phe- 
nomenal success,  "It's  a  Long  Way  from 
Home." 

A.  Burt  Wesner,  just  returned  from  a  trip 
over  the  Pantages  circuit,  opens  again  with- 
out a  week's  rest  in  a  powerful  tale  of  the 
briny  deep  entitled  "Salvage,"  which  was  writ- 
ten expressly  for  this  sterling  character  actor 
by  Malcolm  Strong.  "Salvage"  tells  of  the 
wiles  of  a  parsimonious  shipowner  endeavor- 
ing to  bribe  his  captain  into  swearing  falsely 
as  to  his  embargo  papers. 

Joe  Jackson  and  Jane  Barber,  a  duo  of  the 
best-liked  funmakers  on  the  American  stage, 
will  present  their  offering  of  mirth  and  mel- 
ody, which  is  the  laughing  hit  of  the  bill. 

Florence  Modena  and  company  will  show  a 
jolly  little  travesty  on  department  stores  called 
"Bargain   Mad.'' 

The  three  Sherttons  have  a  novelty  dancing 
act  with   a  world  of  gorgeous   costuming. 

Aiken,  Figg,  and  Duffy,  those  jolly  song- 
sters; Rio  and  Norman,  herculean  athletes, 
and  comedy  pictures  round   out  the   show. 


Farewell  Programme  of  Boston  Orchestra. 

The  visit  to  San  Francisco  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  has  been  produt 
tive  of  such  artistic  benefit  and  delight  to  the 
music-loving  public  of  California,  is  drawing 
to  a  close  and  the  last  concerts  of  the  series 
will  be  given  at  Festival  Hall  this  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons  at  2  :30,  and  on  Mon- 
day   and   Tuesday    evenings    at    8 :30. 

A  special  farewell  concert  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Wednesday  evening,  at  half-past 
eight,  at  Festival  Hall,  with  a  second  pro- 
gramme devoted  entirely  to  the  works  of 
Richard  Wagner.  Dr.  Muck  is  admittedly  a 
final  authority  on  Wagner's  music,  and  he  is 
the  last  of  that  group  of  extraordinary  con- 
ductors who  drew  their  inspiration  from  Bai- 
reuth  when  it  was  at  the  highest  point  of  its 
artistic  value.  The  programme  he  has  ar- 
ranged is  one  of  thrilling  beauty  and  contains 
one  number  which  he  will  play  in  concert  for 
the  first  time,  "The  Good  Friday  Spell,"  from 
"Parsifal."  He  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
play  any  excerpts  from  "Parsifal"  in  concert, 
except  the  prelude,  but  he  has  decided  that  it 
was  due  to  San  Francisco  to  hear  this  ex- 
quisite bit,  which  depicts  the  meadows  and 
fields  flowering  under  the  radiance  of  a  Good 
Friday  morn.  The  programme  begins  with  the 
great  "Faust"  overture,  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic and  shows  many  traces  of  the  "Tris- 
tan" period  in  which  it  was  revised.  The  sec- 
ond number  will  be  the  charming  "Siegfried 
Idyl,"  played  a  few  days  ago.  This  will  give 
a  very  stunning  arrangement  of  parts  of 
"Siegfried"  and  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  and  the 
wonderful  pictorial  music  which  accompanies 
Siegfried's  adventure  through  the  magic  fire 
to  find  the  sleeping  Brunhilde,  from  the  last 
act  of  "Siegfried,"  the  coming  of  dawn  from 
the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  the  parting  of  Sieg- 
fried and  Brunhilde,  and  finally  Siegfried's 
Rhine  journey  from  the  same  work.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  will  be  heard 
"The  Good  Friday  Spell"  from  "Parsifal," 
and  an  admirably  arranged  selection  from  the 
last  act  of  "Die  Meistersinger,"  which  in- 
cludes "The  Dance  of  the  Apprentices, Hie 

Entrance  of  the  Guilds  of  the  Ancient  City  ot 
Nuremberg,"  and  the  homage  to  Hans  Sachs. 


The  final  number  will  be  the  i  haiiser" 
overture,  and  seats  will  be  ready  Monday 
morning  at  the  Exposition  box-office,  34$ 
Powell   Street. 

The  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  <  )r- 
chestra  will  leave  at  midnight  after  the 
Wednesday  concert,  on  their  special  train,  re- 
turning  direct  to  Boston. 


One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  is 
the  amount  found  to  be  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  the  probable  sum  subscribed  by  the 
public  for  the  running  expenses  of  grand 
opera  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
next  season.  This  $110,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  twenty-two  guarantors,  who  each 
contribute  $5000,  and  they  agree  to  furnish, 
not  alone  during  the  season  of  1915-16,  but 
also  the  season  of  1916-17. 


AMUSEMENTS 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 

Saturday   and    Sunday   afternoons,    May    22    and 

23,     at    2:30,    and     Monday    and     Tuesday 

evenings,    May    24    and    25,    at    8:30. 

Last    Concerts    of    Scries. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

DR.    KARL    MUCK,    Conductor 


Special! — Wednesday  evening,   May  26,  at  8:30 

FAREWELL  CONCERT 

Wagner  Programme 
Reserved    seats,    $1,     $1.50,     $2,     and     $2.50, 
ready   Monday   morning,   at   343    Powell    Street. 


CIVIC   AUDITORIUM 

Friday  evening,  June  4 

GRAND    CONCERT 

by  the 

Norwegian  Choral  Union 

of  800  Voices 
and 

Luther  College  Concert  Band 

Assisted   by 
MME.    HENRIKKE    OHLSON-SOLEM 
Mezzo  Soprano 
Popular    prices.      Reserved    seats    on    sale    at 
the  Exposition  box-office,  343   Powell  Street. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  UliU  HI  Behjeej  Sledrtoii  aid  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MagoificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  SUPERB  NEW  BILL 

MR.  and  MRS.  CARTER  DE  HAVEN,  pre- 
senting a  flirtation  in  four  scenes,  entitled 
"The  Masher";  H.  Rey  presents  THE  MOST 
WONDERFUL  CHIMPANZEE  IN  THE 
WORLD— He  Starts  Where  All  Others  Leave 
OB;  THE  FOUR  AMARANTHS,  Novelty 
Dancers;  WALTER  SHANNON  and  MARIE 
ANNIS,  "A  Shine  Flirtation";  VAL  HARRIS 
and  JACK  MANION,  presenting  "Uncle  Jerry 
at  the  Opera";  Return  for  One  Week  Only, 
GERTRUDE  LONG,  a  Singing  Act  That's  Dif- 
ferent; "HOGAN  IN  LONDON,"  presented  bv 
BERT  LESLIE  and  Company;  LOUISE  GAL- 
LOWAY and  Company  in  "Little  Mother"; 
Last  Week,  MME.  MARISKA  ALDRICH, 
Present  Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,   Entirely  New  Song  Repertory. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T^"di" 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday,    May  24 — Second  and  Last  Week 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 
Note — There     will     be     no     performance     on 
Tuesday    night. 

Charles    Frohman    presents 

JOHN   DREW 

In    his    famous   comedy   success 

"ROSEMARY" 

Monday    night,    May    31  — MAUDE    ADAMS 
ir.    "QUALITY    STREET."      Mail   orders   now. 


CQR'B 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time     Sunday     Night— "SARI," 

With    .Mizzi    Hajos 
Beginning    Monday    Night,    May    24 
The     World's     Incomparable     Dancer 

PAVLOWA 

And  Complete  Russian  Ballet  and  Symphony 
Orchestra 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  nights  and  Wed.  mat., 
"FAIRY  DOLL."  "WALPURGIS  NIGHT": 
Tues.  night  and  Sat.  mat.,  "FLORA'S 
VWAKEN1NG,"  "BALLROOM  SOIREE"; 
Wed  .  Fri.,  and  Sat.  nights.  "AMAKILLA," 
"CHOPINIANA."      Prices,    $2.50   to    50c. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Oppoaita  Maion 


"GARDEN  OF  THE  RAJAH,"  Featuring 
David  Reese  and  His  10  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
BEAUTIES;  A.  BURT  WESNER  and  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco's  Favorite  Character 
Actor,  in  "SALVAGE,"  a  Stirring  Tale  of  thi 
Deep  Sea,  written  by  Malcolm  Strong;  JOF. 
JACKSON'  and  FANE  BARBER,  "J.»t  For 
Fun";  AIKEN,  FIGG  and  DUFFY,  Tho 
Three  Jolly  Songsters;  FLORENCE  MODEN  \ 
and  Company,  "Bargain  Mad":  THREE 
SHENTONS,  Novelty  Dances;  RIO 
MAX,    Herculean  Athletes. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  22,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

The  holy  state  of  matrimony  that  could  re- 
sist forever  the  assaults  of  feminism  may  yet 
fall  before  the  stern  demands  of  war.  War 
has  already  banished  what  is  called  society 
from  the  confines  of  Europe,  and  it  will  show 
itself  no  more  for  a  generation  to  come.  The 
hunting  men.  the  dancing  men,  the  sons  of 
fortune  and  of  pleasure,  are  dead  or  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  dead,  and  their  homes  are  now  the 
abode  of  a  desolate  grief.  War  will  remodel 
civilization  in  very  much  the  same  way  that 
a  child  models  a  piece  of  clay.  There  will 
be  no  resumption   of  the  old  life. 

But  with  regard  to  matrimony.  It  seems 
that  England  and  Germany  have  now  quite  a 
problem  upon  their  hands.  The  authorities 
both  of  church  and  state  became  frightened 
when  they  saw  the  young  men  march  away 
in  their  millions.  They  foresaw  a  shortage 
of  babies  and  the  depletion  of  the  race.  So 
they  implored  the  young  men  to  get  married 
and  they  told  them  why.  They  told  them  pre- 
cisely why,  not  in  phrases  of  delicate  senti- 
ment, but  in  the  frank  terminology  of  the 
stock  yard.  It  was  quite  surprising  to  hear 
clergymen  talk  in  such  a  way.  They  actually 
used  biblical   language. 

Now  a  great  many  of  these  young  men  pro- 
ceeded to  get  married  on  Monday  and  to 
march  away  on  Tuesday.  The  clergymen  told 
them  that  this  would  do  quite  well.  But  un- 
fortunately there  were  large  numbers  of 
young  men  who  looked  upon  the  substance 
rather  than  upon  the  shadow,  and  who  showed 
their  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  race 
and  the  preservation  of  the  species  in  uncon- 
ventional and  unorthodox  ways.  Hence  the 
problem  that  now  confronts  the  authorities  of 
Germany  and  of  England.  They  asked  for 
babies  and  the  babies  are  arriving  in  bat- 
talions, and  the  mothers  of  those  babies  are 
unmarried.  And,  worse  still,  many  of  those 
mothers  neglected  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  young  warriors  who  had  shown  an  even 
excessive  zeal  in  this  particular  branch  of 
the  national  service.  From  one  town  in  Eng- 
land comes  the  report  of  2000  unmarried 
mothers,  and  that  town  is  typical  of  many. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  babies? 
If  Mr.  Dick  of  "David  Copperfield"  fame  had 
been  asked  that  question  he  would  have  re- 
plied. "Wash  them  and  feed  them,"  and  he 
would  have  considered  the  incident  as  closed. 
But  incidents  are  not  so  easily  closed  where 
the  organized  smugnesses  of  a  nation  are 
concerned.  And  so  the  discussion  rages  furi- 
ously in  the  English  press  and  we  read  of 
proposals  for  parliamentary  interference. 
Parliament  can  not  interfere  with  the  birth  of 
the  babies.  This  is  not  a  case  where  ca- 
lamity can  be  avoided  by  passing  a  law,  which 
seems  too  bad  in  these  democratic  days. 
Moreover,  they  want  the  babies,  especially  the 
boys.  But  perhaps  Parliament  can  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  "shadow  of  shame"  from 
falling  upon  the  unmarried  mothers  and  the 
just  born,  or  just  about  to  be  born,  babies. 
That  is  the  hope  piously  expressed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  maiden  aunt  variety  who  writes 
a  blushing  fetter  to  the  newspapers.  Imagine 
the  idiocy  that  pins  its  faith  to  an  act  of 
Parliament  as  a  dissipator  of  shame.  Let  us 
legislatively  "forgive  the  mothers,"  says  this 
gushing  jackass,  and  legitimatize  their  babies, 
especially  as  we  need  the   babies. 

But  there  are  other  suggestions,  and  among 
them  is  one  of  marriage  by  proxy.  If  the 
mothers  are  able  to  identify  the  fathers  of 
their  children  it  will  be  a  quite  easy  matter  to 
hold  two  separate  marriage  services,  one  in 
England  for  the  benefit  cf  the  mother  and 
the  other  in  the  trenches  for  the  benefit  of 
the  father.  It  seems  to  be  quite  a  bright 
idea,    quite  Japanese. 

Of  course  the  clergy  are  well  to  the  front. 
They  are  rather  in  favor  of  "forgiving"  the 
mother,  although  they  do  not  say  by  whom 
she  is  to  be  forgiven  or  why  she  needs  for- 
giveness at  all.  But  they  feel  themselves  to 
he  in  something  of  a  dilemma.  They  can 
hardly  assert  that  Providence  is  graciously 
willing  to  dispense  with  the  marriage  service 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  army  with  boys, 
while  maintaining  the  old  attitude  of  severity 
toward  results  of  less  military  benefit.  Nor 
can  they  admit  that  Providence  is  wholly  in- 
different to  any  sort  of  marriage  service  and 
to  its  entire  omission,  since  it  is  a  cardinal 
article  of  faith  that  a  marriage  certificate,  a 
"piece  of  paper,"  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  deadly  sin  and  an  act  of  virtue.  Nor 
can  ,hey  maintain  that  there  is  one  moral  law 
for  soldiers  and  another  for  civilians  and  that 
ah  enlistment  paper  abrogates  the  Ten  Com- 
tnandments. 

\ll  "f  which  goes  to  show  that  marriage  as 
an  institution  is  in  deadly  danger,  as  it  must 
always  be  where  there  is  a  frantic  demand  for 
babies.  And  we  need  be  under  no  illusions  as 
to  the  ultimate  results.  If  this  particular  door 
is  opt  ieH  it  will  never  again  be  closed.  If  it 
is  once  admitted  that  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
nag*  ccrcnmny  is  a  matter  of  convenience, 
th*r  the  unmarried  mother  may  be  a  public 
ben,  factor,  and  that  the  need  for  babies  may 
tal«  precedence  of  all  other  considerations, 
n  the  day  of  the  ceremonial  marriage  has 
I    forever    from    the   domain    of   religion. 


It  will  never  again  have  a  bearing  upon  virtue 
or  vice. 

Probably    that    result    in    any    case    is    in- 
evitable.     All   the   countries    now   at   war   will 
be    forced    into    the    worship    of    motherhood, 
unconditioned  motherhood.    Fashion  demanded 
after  the  French  Revolution  that  every  woman 
should  be  a  mother.     What  may  be  described 
as  a  declaration  of  intention  was  almost  com- 
pulsory  in   the   great   drawing-rooms.      It  will 
be  so  throughout  Europe.     Marriage  stock  will 
sink    to    the    ground.      Motherhood   stock   will 
rise  to   heaven.     There  will  be  only  one  kind 
of  "unfortunate  woman,"  and  she  will  be  the 
woman  who  is  too  old  to  have  a  child.     There 
are   hysteriacs   among   us   who   are   singing   "I 
did   not  raise  my  son  to   be   a   soldier."      For 
the    most    part    the    supposed     son     is     hypo- 
thetical,   theoretical,    illusionary,    and    for   lack  | 
of  invitation.     The  women  of  Europe  will  not  j 
forecast  the  future  of  their  sons,  but  they  will  I 
see  to   it  that  there  are  sons.     They  will  not  | 
ask    whether    those    sons    are    destined   to    the  { 
degraded   and   degenerate   life    of   the    soldier, 
or  to  the  elevating  and  sublime  career  of  the  ' 
stock  jobber  or  the  company  promoter.     They  ; 
will  not  be  led  by  the  unwilling  vestals  whose  j 
voices  are  now  so  loud  upon  the  winds.     They  j 
will   serve   their  countries   by   deeds   of   which  : 
the  physical  pain  and  the  physical  bravery  are 
not     surpassed      even     in      the     blood-stained 
trenches    of    Europe.      Instead    of    taking    life  ■ 
they    will    replace    life,    and    it    will    be    their  j 
glory    to    do    it    more    abundantly    and    unso-  ' 
licitous  of  the  incantations  of  either  church  or 
state. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  has  a  bitter  complaint  to  make  against 
the  restaurant.  He  writes  :  "It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  restaurant  business  as  now  con- 
ducted in  New  York  is  the  only  business  in 
the  world  in  which  the  selling  price  bears  no 
relation  to  the  cost.  To  the  thousands  of 
unfortunates  like  the  writer,  who  must  eat  in 
public  places  twenty-one  times  a  week,  their 
advent  into  a  public  dining-room,  unaccompa- 
nied, is  resented  as  an  intrusion  by  proprietor, 
manager,  and  waiter.  The  single  patron  is  not 
wanted  in  the  better  restaurants,  and  he  is 
made  to  feel  this  constantly.  The  other  day, 
when  the  abolition  of  the  cabaret  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  evening  paper,  one  proprietor 
complained  of  the  people  who  wanted  to  see 
the  shew  'for  a  nickel  glass  of  beer.'  And  yet 
the  writer,  with  two  friends  some  months  ago, 
entered  this  man's  place  and  was  charged  90 
cents  for  a  glass  of  beer,  a  cocktail,  and  a  pint 
bottle  of  White  Rock !  The  music  consisted 
of  a  piano  and  banjo,  and  there  was  no  caba- 
ret in  evidence.  When  I  protested  the  man- 
ager produced  a  printed  tariff  of  charges,  and 
intimated  pretty  plainly  that  Broadway  was 
no  place  for  people  who  did  not  want  to  pay 
fancy  prices.  Here  are  some  of  my  recent  ex- 
periences :  At  a  well-known  Fourteenth- 
Street  place  70  cents  is  charged  for  roast  beef, 
although  the  uptown  hotels  as  a  rule  charge 
40  cents.  A  popular  Broadway  hotel  charges 
85  cents  for  a  piece  of  strawberry  shortcake  ; 
a  Forty-Second-Street  hotel  asks  30  cents  for 
a  very  small  cut  of  mince  pie,  and  at  a  large 
Third-Avenue  place,  where  $1.50  is  charged  for 
lobster,  there  is  an  added  charge  of  10  cents 
for  Chili  sauce.     And  so  it  goes." 
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American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.40 

American   Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner  and  Argonaut 4.15 

Current   Opinion   and  Argonaut 6.00 

Delineator  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Designer  and  Argonaut 4. 10 
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Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.90 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.90 
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Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5. 60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.10 

Sutiset  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 
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of 
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Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Season  from 
May  1st.     Time,  2  hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time?  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing 
Season  from  May  1st.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Season  from 
May  1st.    Time,  13  hours,  30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  June  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 


Paso  Robles 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.  Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Mt.  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townst»nd  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building,  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


When  a  member  of  the  Church  Congress  at 
Manchester  once  argued  that  the  introduction 
of  the  custom  of  cremation  would  endanger 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
reply  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  silenced  any  fur- 
ther doubt  when  he  asked  :  'What  then,  has 
become  of  the  holy  martyrs  who  were  cre- 
mated ?" 


She  was  as  sweet  as  she  could  be  under  all 
circumstances,  but  it  happened  that  the  two 
just  naturally  had  to  have  a  little  quarrel, 
and  so  it  happened.  The  next  day  several 
girl  friends  of  the  bride  called  and  asked  her 
all  about  everything.  "Everything  is  awful  !" 
was  the  reply.  ''I  was  so  mad  at  him  that  I 
swore."  "Heavens!  Did  he  need  it?"  "No, 
he  didn't.     But  I  did." 


One  New  Year's  morning  a  Kentucky 
colonel,  who  is  a  regular  guest  of  a  Louis- 
ville hotel,  came  down  to  breakfast  with  a 
bandaged  hand.  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
hand?"  asked  several  friends.  "Confound  it 
all!"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "We  had  a  party 
last  night,  and  one  of  the  younger  men  got 
intoxicated  and  trod  on  my  hand  as  he  was 
walking  across  the  room." 


The  minister  of  a  small  country  flock  was 
discussing  with  an  illiterate  member  of  his 
church  religious  topics  of  varying  interest. 
The  member  expressed  the  suggestion  that 
even  the  best  were  none  too  good  in  this  vale 
of  sin  and  tribulation.  "You  believe,  then," 
interposed  the  preacher,  "in  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  do."  responded 
the  member  ;  "that  is,  where  it's  lived  up  to." 


During  an  intermission  of  a  recent  Josef 
Hofmann  recital  in  a  New  Jersey  town,  a 
woman  glancing  through  the  programme  ob- 
served the  following  advance  notice  :  "Thurs- 
day Eve.,  March  25th,  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York.  Soloist — 
Zimbalist."  Turning  to  her  companion,  she 
asked  :  "Tell  me,  I'm  not  very  familiar  with 
musical  instruments,  but  what's  a  Zimbalist?" 


There  was  a  certain  member  of  the  Chicago 
bar  who  was  noted  for  his  low,  weak  voice 
and  unobtrusive  way.  On  one  occasion  the 
gifted  Emery  A.  Storrs  came  into  the  office 
and  inquired  for  this  man.  A  clerk  said  he 
was  out.  "Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Storrs,  "he  is 
in  the  inner  room."  "How  do  you  know 
that?"  asked  the  clerk,  alarmed  by  the  guess. 
"How  do  I  know  it?"  answered  Storrs;  "why, 
it  is  so  damn  still !" 


He  went  to  dine  with  a  bachelor  friend  who 
prided  himself  that  his  few  pictures  were 
gems.  After  having  enjoyed  themselves  well 
— too  well,  in  fact — at  dinner,  they  adjourned 
to  the  picture-gallery,  where  the  host  pointed 
out  to  his  guest  a  landscape,  saying:  "What 
do  you  think  of  that,  my  boy — eh  ?"  The  fol- 
lowing reply  was  hiccoughed,  rather  than 
spoken:  "Beautiful,  old  chap — very  fine — 
awf'lly  good!     Trees  wave  'bout  so  na'shally." 


During  their  noontime  lunch  two  street  la- 
borers in  the  university  town  of  Berkeley  be- 
gan to  discuss  writers.  Soon  it  developed 
that  one  was  quite  well  up  on  the  subject, 
while  the  other's  knowledge  was  confined  in 
the  main  to  newspaper  contributors.  Said  the 
first:  "I  like  Mark  Twain  best."  "Never 
heard  o'  him."  "What!  Never  heard  of 
Huckleberry  Finn?"  "No."  "Never  heard  of 
Tom  Sawyer  ?"  "No."  "Never  heard  of 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson?"  "Sure.  I  voted  fer 
him  fer  mayor." 

In  a  Williamsburg/  North  Carolina,  justice 
court  a  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  larceny 
of  a  bottle  of  beer  from  a  bar-room.  He  ob- 
jected to  being  tried  before  the  justice,  and 
asked  that  his  case  be  heard  by  some  othei 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  court  demanded  his 
grounds  of  objection,  to  which  the  prisoner 
replied  that  he  did  rot  propose  to  be  tried  for 
stealing  beer  from  a  bar-room  before  a  magis- 
trate who  was  in  the  habit  of  dead-beating 
for  drinks  around  the  bar-rooms  of  that  town- 
ship. To  this  the  court,  with  great  dignity  and 
emphasis,  replied  :  "You  accuse  me  of  doing 
'that?  Then  you  are  a  liar,  and  I  fine  you  five 
.dollars   for  contempt  of  court." 


[  The  late  Norman  B.  Ream,  the  organizer 
of  the  Steel  Trust  and  many  other  important 
corporations,  once  said  to  a  New  York  re- 
porter about  a  trust  investigation:  "Maybe 
these  investigations  will  have  the  same  luck 
as  the  game  warden.  A  game  warden  heard 
I  that  a  restaurant  was  serving  game  out  of  sea- 
■  son.  He  disguised  himself  with  a  false  beard, 
visited  the  place,  and  ordered  a  pheasant. 
The  pheasant,  delicately  high  like  Roquefort 
cheese,  as  all  good  pheasant  should  be,  was 
served  to  the  game  warden,  and  he  devoured 
it  to  the  last  morsel,  at  the  same  time  in- 
flicting severe  punishment  on  a  bottle  of  rare 
old  Burgundy — for  the  state,   of  course,  paid 


for  all.  At  the  end  of  his  repast  the  game 
warden  summoned  the  proprietor  and  said : 
'I  arrest  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  law!' 
The  proprietor's  mouth  opened  in  astonish- 
ment. He  swallowed  two  or  three  times, 
then  he  gasped:  'Wh-what  for?"  'For  serv- 
ing me  a  pheasant  out  of  season,.'  said  the 
game  warden.  A  look  of  relief  appeared  on 
the  proprietor's  face.  'Oh,'  he  said,  'that 
wasn't   pheasant.      It   was  crow.'  " 


The  new  member  of  Congress  was  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
attractive  women  of  the  capital,  and  was  do- 
ing admirably  until  she  led  him  into  trouble 
with  the  remark:  "I  am  afraid  you  find 
Washington  rather  dull  at  present.  There  is 
very  little  excitement,  excepting  what  you  find 
in  the  way  of  duty  at  the  Capitol."  "It  is 
rather  monotonous,"  he  asserted.  "No  doubt 
you  have  an  occasional  mauvais  quart 
d'heuref"  "No,"  he  replied;  and  then  lean- 
ing over  confidentially :  "I  haven't  tasted 
anything  stronger  than  tea  in  a  year." 


Will  Beattie,  the  dean  of  Kansas  commer- 
cial travelers,  once  attended  a  social  gather- 
ing among  the  400  of  Wichita.  He  found 
himself  with  a  dashing  young  society  woman 
from  the  East,  whose  idea  of  social  standing 
was  measured  by  wealth.  She  was  quite  taken 
with  Beattie  and  finally  she  made  bold  to  ask: 
"What  business  are  you  in,  Mr.  Beattie  ?" 
"I'm  a  commercial  traveler,"  he  replied.  The 
young  woman  stepped  back  and  said,  smilingly, 
"In  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Beattie,  com- 
mercial travelers  don't  go  in  the  best  of  so- 
ciety."    "Neither  do  they  here,"  said  Beattie. 


While  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  the  Navy  Department 
came  into  possession  of  a  complete  set  of 
plans  of  the  defenses  of  that  city.  Not  only 
were  the  positions  of  the  forts  laid  down,  but, 
also,  the  submarine  mines,  as  well  as  the  sys- 
tem of  torpedoes,  and  the  reserve  of  war  ves- 
sels which  were  to  cooperate  with  the  land 
batteries.  No  time  was  lost  in  sending  it  to 
Admiral  Farragut,  but  no  acknowledgment 
ever  reached  the  Navy  Department.  Mean- 
while, the  passage  of  the  forts  was  effected. 
New  Orleans  captured,  Admiral  Farragut,  in 
due  time,  went  north.  Proceeding  to  Wash- 
ington, he  at  once  called  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, where  he  received  hearty  congratula- 
tions upon  his  brilliant  successes.  While  he 
was  in  the  department  a  prominent  official  re- 
ferred to  the  plans  of  the  defenses  of  New 
Orleans,  and  asked  the  admiral  if  he  had  ever 
received  them.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  received 
the  plans,  but  on  examination  I  found  out 
that,  according  to  them,  New  Orleans  could 
never  be  taken  ;  so  I  tore  them  up  and  threw 
them   Into  the  waste-basket." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Gentle  Soul. 
He  was  a  gentle  creature  quite, 

Chock  full  of  sympathy; 
It  really  made  him  very  ill 

Some  one  in  pain  to  see. 
He  couldn't  bear  to  bait  a  hook. 

The  flies  he  would  not  swat; 
And  if  he  saw  a  little  blood 

He  fainted  on  the  spot. 
But  if  a  wide  thrown  ball  should  hit 

The  umpire  on  the  head, 
He'd  not  condole,  but  wave  his  hat 

And  laugh  and  cheer  instead. 

— Ed  A.   Goeivey,   in  Leslie's   Weekly. 


The  Future  "War. 
Not  with  cannons  huge  and  fearsome, 

Not  with   rifles  in    the    trench 
Will  we   battle  in  the    future, 

But  with   gases   full  of  stench. 

Not    with    shrapnel    nor   with    Maxims 
Will   we  butcher,   slay,  or  beat, 

But  with  tender  hearts  we'll  spray  them 
Thick  with  ether  till  they  sleep. 

There  will  be  no  cries  of  anguish 

And    no    rivers    running    red. 
When  the  chloroforming  snipers 

Get   their    fellows   in    the    head. 

Forward,  then,  the  charging  squadrons, 

Not    amid    the    battle's    roar. 
But   with   squirt-guns   full   of  chlorine 

Kake  the    foeman    aft  and    fore! 

Charge,  for  king  and  so  forth,  so  forth. 

Firing  mustard  up  the  slope! 
Charge—with    needles    hypodermic — 

Shoot  your  neighbor  full  of  dope! 

Fumes  of  burning  shoes  and  rubbers, 

Pepper,    garlic,    and    of    hay, 
Quickly  clear  the  mines  and  trenches. 

Help  to  win  the  glorious  day. 

Thousands  strew  the  scene  of  battle, 

Amesthesia's    victims    they, 
Snoring  loudly    as   they   slumber. 

Resting  meanwhile  from  the  fray. 

Cannon-makers   out   of  business, 
Chemicals    producing    now — 

Knockout  drops  instead  of  bullets- 
Danger  lurks  not  in  a  row. 

Thus  the  nations  all  can  pleasure 
In  a  war  that's  safe  and  sane, 

Save  for  some  pcor  sleepy  victim, 
Who,   in    falling,  gets  a   sprain. 

— Livingston  Lance. 
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San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -      Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Romeike's   Press   Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are    mailed    day    by    day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York   City. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,    Sydney. 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 
furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S   LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

IIS    to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 
San   Francisco. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  lira  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S    W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st.  1914: 

Assets $"18,581,596.93 

Deposits 55,676.513.19 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1 .000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1.90S.0P3  74 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 188.521  05 

Number  of  Depositors 66,442 

For  the  6  months  ending  December  31st,  1914,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared         Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


Herman    Shainwald 

Real  Estate 

Confidential  Agent  for  Investors 

Appraiser  Broker 

Real  Estate  Loans 

ROOM  1015 

First  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Sutter  909 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORM"  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


7.27% 
AND  SAFETY 

FIRST  PREFERRED 
STOCK  OF 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 


Issued  under  authority  of  Rail- 
road Commission. 

By  the  largest  and  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  successful  public 
utilities  in  California,  doing  36% 
of  the  entire  gas  and  electric  busi- 
ness of  the  state. 

Owning  and  operating  a  property 
with  years  of  well  demonstrated 
and  increasing  earnings  largely  in 
excess  of  dividend  requirements 
on  this  issue  of  stock. 

Non-Assessable  and  Tax  Free  in 
California.  Dividends  paid  every 
three  months. 

This  is  a  high  grade  investment 
stock,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  spec- 
ulative security. 

Price  $82.50  per  share,  netting 
7.27%  on  investment. 

Give  Order  or  Apply  for  Further 
Particulars  to 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

44S    SUTTER   ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Make  Remittances  Payable  to  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  p2St  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will    be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mr?.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Grace  Gibson,  to  Mr.  Raymond  V.  Morris.  Miss 
Gibson  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Sprectels  and 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Mr.  Morris  is  the  manager  of 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Company  at  San  Diego, 
where  the  young  couple  will  reside.  Xo  date  has 
yet    been    set    for   the    wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jean  Adair  and  Mr.  Shir- 
ley Houghton  took  place  Tuesday  at  the  Glenwood 
Mission  Inn  at  Riverside.  The  bride's  only  at- 
tendant was  her  sister,  Mrs.  Nye.  The  young 
couple    will    reside    in    Oakland. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  of  New  York  was  the 
complimented  guest  Monday  at  a  lunche 
by  Mrs.  Herbert  \V.  Allen  at  her  home  on  La- 
guna  Street- 
Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  was  hostess  Tuesday  at  an 
informal  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Eurlingame  in 
honor  of  her  house  guest,   Miss  Ruth  Haskins. 

Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  Jr.,  gave  a  bridge-tea 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Roth,  who  will  leave 
shortly    for  Honolulu. 

Miss  Lillian  Van  Dyke  of  Los  Angeles  was  the 
complimented  guest  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea 
given  by  Miss  Edith  Slack  at  her  home  on  Sacra- 
mento   Street. 

Miss  Corona  Williams  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Berkeley. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on 
Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Kneeland,  a  visitor  to 
the  Exposition. 

Mme.  Slavko  Grouitch  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Prentiss 
Cobb  Hale  ot  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  * 

Miss  Mary  Bates  gave  an  informal  bridge  party 
at  her  home  on  Clay  Street  Tuesday  afternoon, 
when  a  coterie  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hospi- 
tality. 

Lrs.  Homer  King  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon  at    a   tea   at  her  home   on    Broadway. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  near 
Los   Gatos. 

Mrs.  Armistcd  Davis  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
was  the  complimented  guest  Thursday  evening  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Prescott  Scott  at  the  Hotel 
St.   Francis. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  entertained  a  number  of 
young  people  Friday  evening  at  a  dance  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was  iu 
honor  of   Miss   Camilla  Loyal. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Broadway-  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Skewes-Cox  of  Valparaiso  and  Miss  Jean 
Morris  of   New    York. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Van  Torchiana  has  issued  invita- 
tions to  a  reception  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  25, 
at  The  Netherlands  building  at  the  Exposition. 

Miss  Mary  Tolliffe  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  honor  of 
her   sisier.    Mrs.   Daniel   C.   Jackling. 

Mrs.  Emelia  MacGavin  was  hostess  Friday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  who  with  her  hus- 
band has  come  to  San  Francisco  to  visit  the  Ex- 
position. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  the 
California  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Yorke  Campbell  gave  an 
informal  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Jackson    Street    preceding    the    symphony    concert. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Wood  was  hostess  Friday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  honor 
of  Dr.   Cullen  Welty  and  Mrs.   Welty. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  entertained  a  co- 
terie of  friends  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  bridge- 
tea  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Robert  Devlin  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
in  the  auxiliary  room  at  the  California  building 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Uhl,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  her  wedding  trip. 

Mrs.  Frank  Montague  was  the  complimented 
guest  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs. 
George  Boardman  at  her  residence  on  California 
-Street. 

Mr.    Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  luncheon   Sunday 


at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  \\  illiam 
Miller  Graham  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  with  her 
snn.  Mr.  Earl  Graham,  has  come  I'"1  San  Francisco 
for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Edna  Lawrence  was  hostess  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  a  bridge-tea  at  her  borne  on  California 
Street. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Friday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  New 
York  State  building  in  honor  of  Miss  Anne  Mor- 
gan. 

Miss  Florence  Wendling  was  hostess  at  a  tea  in 
honor  of  Miss  Myrtle  Little  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  a  score  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hos- 
pitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner-dance 
at  their  home  on  Broadway-  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  who 
have  recently  returned   from  their  wedding  trip. 

Miss  Florence  Braverman  was  hostess  Friday 
afternoon  at  an  informal  bridge-tea  at  her  home 
on  Washington   Street. 

Commander  Franklin  Karns.  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
Karns  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Mare  Island  preceding  the  dance  in  the 
sail  loft  at  the  naval  station.  Among  others  who 
entertained  their  friends  at  dinners  before  the 
affair  were  Lieutenant  Riley  S.  McConnell,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  McConnell.  and  Dr.  U.  R.  Webb,  U. 
S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Webb. 

Mrs.  Charles  X.  Ficke  was  hostess  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  a  bridge-lea  at  her  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Captain  S.  M.  Munger,  V.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Munger,  and  Lieutenant  L.  M.  Jones,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Jones  have  issued  invitations  to  a  cafe- 
teria luncheon  Saturday,  Mav  29,  at  their  home  in 
Los  Altos. 

Mrs.  William  Bennett  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Walter  K. 
Wright,  who  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sue 
Merriman. 

Commander  Frank  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  X..  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Tuesday  evening  at  a  dance  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  Crose,  the  daughter 
of  Commander  William  M.  Crose,  U.  S.  X.,  and 
Mrs.    Crose. 

Captain  Lincoln  Karmany,  U.  S.  N_,  and  Mrs. 
Karmany  gave  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island  Tuesday  evening,  when  a  dozen  friends  en- 
joyed   their    hospitality. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Smoke  was  hostess  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  a  bridge-tea  at  her  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Captain  Edward  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Satur- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Jack- 
son   Street. 


tMiC  THE  DELICIOUS  PURITY 

of  ARISTOCRATICA 
chocolates  can  never  be 
told  in  words.  Try  a  car- 
ton and  realize  what  pure 
candy  means. 

MAILLARD'S  famous  chocolate  is  used 
in  all  our  candies.  It  possesses  un- 
equaled  quality. 

PIG   &  WHISTLE,  130  Post  Street 

Also  35    POWELL   STREET 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  is  recovering  from  a  recent 
severe  illness  that  prevented  her  sailing  last  Satur- 
day with  Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  for 
Honolulu- 
Mr.  John  McMullin  has  returned  from  London, 
where  he  has  been  residing  during  the  past  thret 
years.  At  present  he  is  visiting  his  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois,  at  their 
country    home    near    Redwood. 

Mrs.  Frank  Montague  and  her  son,  Mr.  Warner 
Montague,  have  come  from  Xew  York  to  visit 
the    Exposition. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  arrived  Saturday 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  departed  Wednesday  for 
Xew  York,  where  she  will  meet  her  daughter. 
Miss  Geraldine  Graham,  who  is  attending  an  East- 
ern  school. 

Mr.  Cuyler  Lee  returned  Tuesday  from  Xew 
York,  where  he  has  been  spending  the  past  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  William  B.  Bourn  have  closed 
their  town  house  and  have  gone  to  Eurlingame 
to  spend  the  summer  in  the  Poniatowski  place. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  has  returned  from  Coro- 
nado,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  six 
months.  Mrs.  Baker  has  recently  been  very  ill, 
and  is  now  convalescing  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair 
sailed  Wednesday  for  Honolulu,  where  thev  will 
remain   several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lynch  and  their  children 
are   here    from    Xew    York   to   spend    a    few  weeks 


Food  economy  now,  more  than  ever, 
demands  the  purchase  and  use  of  those  food 
articles  of  known  high  quality  and  absolute 
purity  and  healthfulness. 

ROYAL 

Is  a  Pure,  Cream  of  Tartar 

BAKING  POWDER 

Contains  No  Alum 

Perfectly  leavens  and  makes  the  food 
more  delicious  and  wholesome. 


with  their  relatives  and  to  visit  the  Exposition. 
Mrs.  Lynch,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Lucy  Moffirt, 
is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  K_  Moffirt.  Sr.,  and 
a  sister  of  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  and  Mr. 
Tames    Momtt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Selfridge  are  here  from 
the  East  visiting  the  former's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    E.    A.    Selfridge. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Lowe  has  returned  to  Stanford 
Court  after  a  week's  visit  in    Fort  Bragg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Finnell  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Finnell,  have  come  from  Chico  to 
spend  the  summer  in  this  city.  They  have  rentea 
the  apartment  of   Mrs.    Chester  Smith. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Barbara  Kimble,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Fresno  after  a  visit  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  with 
Mrs.  Kimble's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Thomas. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Heleu 
Dunning  have  returned  from  a  week's  visit  in 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skewes-Cox  arrived  last  week 
from  the  East  and  will  spend  several  weeks  visit- 
ing the  points  of  interest  in  California.  Mrs. 
Skewes-Cox.  who  was  formerly  Miss  Edith  Page 
Smith  of  Valparaiso,  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Hellmann  and  the  Messrs.  George  Arthur  and 
William    Page. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin  have  gone  to 
San  Mateo  to  remain  during  the  summer.  They 
are  occupying  a  new  home  recently  built  by  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Hendricks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  re- 
turned to  their  ranch  near  Pleyto  after  a  week's 
visit    at    the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  who  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Richard  Sprague  in  Menlo 
Park,  returned  to  town  Thursday  and  are  settled 
for  the  summer  at  Stanford  Court. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Sharp  and  her  little  son,  who 
arrived  last  week  from  San  Diego,  are  visiting 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George  H.    Mendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  B.  Armistead  Davis  and  Miss  Gladys 
Hinckley  of  Washington,  D.  C,  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  en  route  to  the  Grand  Canon. 
They  will  spend  several  weeks  at  Colorado  Springs 
before    returning    East. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  her  sons,  Messrs.  Allen 
and  John  Kittle,  are  again  occupying  their  home 
in  Ross  after  having  spent  the  winter  in"  their 
town    house   on    Scott    Street. 

Miss  Flood  has  recently  been  spending  a  few 
days    in    Paso    Robles. 

Mrs.  Tames  Cunningham  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Sara  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  have  ar- 
rived from  Xew  York  and  are  occupying  their 
town  house  on  Broadway.  They  will  spend  the 
1  summer  in  their  country  home  in  Woodside, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Redington  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  and  are  planning  to 
go  to  Miramar  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K_  Macomber  departed  Thurs- 
day for  the  East  after  having  spent  the  winter 
at   their   country  home  at   Pacinas, 

Pay  Inspector  Z.  W.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  will  arrive  from  Maryland  the  first 
week  in  June  and  will  spend  the  summer  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lieutenant  Cecil  S.  Baker,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
Baker  have  returned  from  the  navy  yard  in  Xor- 
folk  and  are  visiting  Lieutenant  Baker's  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Baker,  at  her  home  on  Baker  Street. 
Recent  orders  will  take  Lieutenant  Baker  and 
his  wife  to  Guam  next  month  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Erneste  V.  Smith,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Smith  arrived  on  the  Sheridan  from 
Honolulu.  Colonel  Smith  has  been  promoted  from 
major  of  the  Second  Infantry  and  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  now  on  border 
duty  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas.  During  her  husband's 
absence  Mrs.  Smith  will  remain  in  this  city  and 
will  be  joined  by  her  daughter,  who  is  attending 
school   in    Palo   Alto. 

Captain  Lewis  Turtle,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  the  staff  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  coast  defenses  of  San  Francisco  and  is  to 
join    the    Sixtieth    Company. 

Lieutenant  Harold  L.  Parsons,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  detached  temporarily  from  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Marines  in  San  Diego  and  is  aid  to  the 
president  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Demmer,  U.  S.  A_,  who  has 
been  on  duty  at  Fort  Ruger.  Hawaii,  has  been  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Presidio  in  this  city. 

Colonel  William  F.  Blauvelt.  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  appointed  a. 
.    ant  in   1SS0. 

Major  J.  Curtis  Gilmore,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  Fort  Adams,  a  post  near  Newport,  after 
a   residence  of  several  years  in  this  city. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wendell  C.  Neville,  now 
commanding  the  Second  Regiment  of  Marines  in 
Philadelphia,  will  be  the  next  officer  in  command 
of  the  United  States  Legation  Guard  at  Peking, 
China.  He  will  relieve  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dion 
Williams  about  October  1.  Colonel  Theodore 
O'Kane,    U.   S.  A.,   who   is  at   the  War   College  in 


Washington,    will    command    the   marines  in    Phila- 
delphia. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradway  Head 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Head,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wheeler,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 

-»•» 

The  Carnival  Dinner  Dance,  last  Thursday 
night,  at  Fred  Solari's  beautiful  restaurant 
next  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  was  a  delightful 
affair.  The  dinner  was  a  masterpiece  of  the 
culinary-  art,  and  the  exhibition  dances  by 
Marco  Wolff  and  his  talented  sister,  Fanchen, 
about  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has  been  seen 
in  this  city.  These  famous  exponents  of  the 
modern  dance  will  continue  their  exhibitions 
and  instruction  at  Fred  Solari's  every  night 
(except   Sunday)    until   further  notice. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

Mrs.  George  II.  Irving  has  been  unani- 
mously reelected  president  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  organization  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mrs.  Mary  Bell  was  elected  vice-president  and 
Miss  Frederica  Meyerstein  was  elected  secre- 
tary.   

Right  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  for  more  than 
two  years  auxiliary  bishop  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  formally  nominated  in  Rome  to  be- 
come archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Archbishop  Patrick  W.  Riordan. 
Bishop  Hanna  was  appointed  auxiliary  bishop 
to  San  Francisco  in  1912  and  came  here  on 
December  21  of  that  year  to  assume  his  du- 
ties, filling  the  vacancy  left  by  Right  Rev. 
Dennis  J.  O'Connell,  bishop  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. He  came  here  from  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology  at 
St.  Bernard's  Seminary.  He  is  a  native  of 
Rochester,   where   he  was   born   in    1860. 

The  $2,000,000  issue  of  assessment  improve- 
ment bonds,  covering  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel 
project,  has  been  taken  by  the  firm  of  Car- 
stens  S:  Earles,  investment  bankers,  of  Seattle. 
The  bonds  bear  seven  per  interest,  payable 
semi-annually.  

George  \Y.  Jorgensen,  former  cashier  of  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  Company,  accused  of  em- 
bezzling S3U.000,  was  found  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor embezzlement  by  a  jury  in  Superior 
Judge  Griffin's  court.  Sentence  will  be  pro- 
nounced early  next  week. 


One  hundred  members  of  the  Swedish  Club 
gathered  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  Monday  night 
to  attend  a  birthday  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  Lieutenant  Richard  Bernstrom,  P.  R., 
commissioner-general  from  Sweden  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  banquet  was 
in  recognition  of  Lieutenant  Bernstronrs 
services  in  behalf  of  the  Swedish  pavilion  and 
exhibits.  A  gold  cup  was  presented  to  the 
commissioner.  

Last  Saturday  the  sum  of  $121,000,000  was 
transferred  from  the  old  government  de- 
pository on  Commercial  Street  to  the  new 
United  States  sub-treasury  at  Pine  and  San- 
some  Streets.  

During  the  week  the  quadrennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Maccabees  has  been  held  here. 
Representatives  from  this  country  and  Canada 
have    been   in   attendance. 


Mme.  Slavko  Grouitch,  the  wife  of  the 
Serbian  under  secretary  of  foreign  affairs, 
will  address  the  Serbian  colony  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Serbian  Club  next  Monday  night. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Tax  Collecto» 
Bryant  that  he  has  collected  $30,000  as  re- 
demption of  lots  sold  May  22,  1914,  for  de- 
linquent  Twin    Peaks   tunnel   assessment. 


Richard  Allschul,  cashier  of  the  Anglo  and 
London,  Paris  National  Bank  for  twenty 
years,  and  recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  institution,  has  tendered  his  resignation, 
to  take  effect  June  1.  He  stated  he  desires 
to  retire.  

James  Arthur  Code,  Olympic  clubman,  who 
in  his  day  was  one  of  the  best-known  all- 
around  amateur  athletes  in  California,  died 
May  14  at  Stockton  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years.     The  body  was  brought  here  for  burial. 

Funeral  services  wei  e  held  on  Monday  in 
East  Oakland  for  Edward  T.  Morris,  well- 
known  constructing  engineer,  who  died  at  his 
home,  1748  Ninth  Avenue,  Oakland,  after  an 
illness  of  six  mo.iths.  He  was  constructing 
engineer  for  the  Union  Iron  Works  in  this 
city  fcr  many  years  and  installed  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  battleship  Oregon,  the  cruiser 
Charleston,  the  Olympia,  and  other  well- 
known  vessels.  

The  election  commission  has  notified  the 
supervisors  that  owing  to  the  special  election 
called  by  the  legislature  for  next  August  $45,- 
000  more  must  be  provided  for  elections  in 
the  budget  than  had  been  estimated. 


General  Nelson  A.  Miles  has  been  among 
the  distinguished  guests  of  the  city  during  the 
week.  He  came  here  to  combine  business 
with   pleasure.  

I  The  will  of  the  late  William  Hinkel  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  decision  of  a  jury  in 
Judge  Hunt's  court,  which  found  that  Hinkel 
was  of  unsound  mind  and  acting  under  un- 
due influences  when  he  executed  his  will. 
The  $300,000  estate  will  now  be  distributed, 
one-half  to  the  widow  and  one-half  to 
Hinkel's  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Louise  Layng  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Robertson,  and  his  brother, 
John  Hinkel,  who  instituted  the  contest  pro- 
ceedings.   

According  to  the  figures  of  Tax  Collector 
Bryant  the  city  is  now  losing  $40,000  a  year 
owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  collection  of 
licenses  of  various  kinds.  They  are  licenses 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  he  states.     The 


largest  falling  off  is  from  saloons,  $21,375 
Its-  being  collected  this  year  than  last.  Slot 
machines  Formerly  yielded  the  city  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4500,  but  this  year  only  $18 
has  been  collected.  Boxing  license-;,  once 
contributing  about  $9000,  now  yield  practically 
nothi  ng,  si  nee  professional  boxing  was 
stopped.  Billiard  parlors  show  a  falling  off 
of  $3804.  theatres  $1932,  and  pawnbrokers 
$2666.  

T.  S.  Minot,  an  attorney,  has  filed  suit  in 
the  superior  court  against  the  United  States 
Development  Company,  the  Oil  Exploration 
Company,  James  P.  Sweeney,  the  attorney, 
and  several  others  to  recover  $100,000  fees. 
He  also  wants  an  accounting  of  the  value 
and  profits  from  6960  acres  of  oil  land  in 
Fresno  and  King  counties,  in  which  he  claims 
an  interest,  and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
to  manage  the  properties  until  his  suit  has 
been  disposed  of. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Hemsley,  the  resident 
hostess  of  the  Maryland  pavilion,  gave  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips Lee  Goldsborough,  wife  of  Governor 
Goldsborough,  and  others  of  the  visiting 
Maryland  women. 


It  is  estimated  that  fully  15,000  spectators 
viewed  the  miniature  Grand  Prix  automobile 
race  at  the  Polo  Field  last  Sunday.  Twelve 
young  drivers  started.  Harry  Hartz  won  the 
seventy -five-mile  race,  with  Al  Menasco  sec- 
ond.     Hal   Lindle   finished   third. 


The  Denmark  building  last  Sunday  was 
crowded  by  music  lovers  from  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bay  cities  assembled  to  hear  Carl 
Rond,  a  noted  pianist  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, give  his  first  public  recital.  He  was 
splendidly    received. 


The  exhibit  of  the  Austrian  government 
for  the  national  section  in  the  Palace  of 
Varied  Industries  at  the  Exposition  has  ar- 
rived, and  within  a  few  days  will  be  displayed. 
Oscar  Moser  is  the  Austrian  commissioner  t«. 
the  Exposition.  The  exhibit  will  contain  dis- 
plays of  glass,  royal  dux  or  porcelains,  por- 
celain figures,  ornamental  vases,  bronzes,  and 
metal  vases.  

One  of  the  finest  rest  rooms  in  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds  has  been  established  in  the 
Palace  of  Food  Products,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  make  the  visitors  comfortable.  All 
women  visitors  to  the  Exposition  are  invited 
to  make  full  use  of  the  facilities  offered. 


For  the  benefit  of  children  the  telling  of  in- 
structive and  entertaining  stories  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  Palace  of  Education  every  Fri- 
day afternoon.  They  will  be  told  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Story  Tellers' 
League,  of  which  Miss  Grace  Miner  is  the 
representative.  

Professor  J.  E.  McKnight  of  the  University 
of  Utah  has  arrived  and  will  remain  several 
weeks  to  superintend  the  installation  of  an 
exhibit  of  art  leather,  art  pottery,  and  ham- 
mered brass  in  the  Utah  booth  in  the  Palace 
of  Education.  

Delft  art  tile  from  The  Netherlands  has  just 
been  received  at  The  Netherlands  building. 
The  tile,  which  came  in  eighty-one  large  cases, 
will  be  used  for  the  exterior  decoration  of  the 
pavilion.  

The  Bolivia  building  at  the  Exposition  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  largest 
collection  of  hardwoods  at  the  Exposition  is 
to  be  seen  here.  Other  features  of  the  dis- 
play are  blankets  and  fabrics  woven  by  In- 
dians and  specimens  of  the  work  done  by  the 
children  in   Bolivia's  public  schools. 


The  G.  A.  R.  veterans  enjoyed  a  special  day 
last  Saturday.  Their  parade  concluded  at  the 
reviewing  stand  in  the  Court  of  the  Universe. 
John  Rainsbury  was  marshal  of  the  parade. 


More  than  $2000  worth  of  Japanese  fire- 
works were  set  off  on  the  Marina  at  7 :45 
o'clock  on  Monday  evening  by  Japanese  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Exposition.  The  spectacle 
was  staged  for  the  benefit  of  an  international 
jury  which  is  now  judging  the  exhibits  at  the 
Exposition.  The  fireworks  were  supplied  by 
the  four  largest  manufacturers  of  pyrotech- 
nics in  Japan.  

India's  contribution  to  the  Exposition  was 
formally  thrown  open  to  the  public  last  Tues- 
day in  the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries  by  Cap- 
tain Asher  C.  Baker,  director  of  exhibits. 
The  exhibit  representing  ancient  and  modern 
India  consists  of  a  collection  of  antique  hand- 
carved  and  inlaid  furniture,  potteries,  invalu- 
able rugs  and  carpets,  embroideries,  hand- 
painted  fabrics,  silverware  and  brassware,  old 
papier  mache,  paintings  and  drawings,  and  an- 
cient manuscripts.     

The  French  section  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts    was    formally    opened    to    the    public    on 


Wednesday.  Beside  the  canvases  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  the  French  Republic's 
painting  and  sculpture  are  given  a  comprehen- 
sive exposition  in  the  French  Pavilion,  in  the 
court  of  which  is  placed  the  great  Rodin 
bronze,  "The  Thinker."  The  French  Repub- 
lic is  sponsor  for  the  display  of  the  work  of 
the  Belgian  artists  who  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Exposition.  M.  Guiffrey  is  the 
French  commissioner  of  art  at  the  Exposi- 
tion.   

The  British  residents'  committee  of  the 
British-American  League  has  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day 
for  today  at  the  Exposition.  The  feature  of 
the  celebration  will  be  a  parade  in  the  Fair 
grounds,  consisting  of  divisions  of  English- 
men, Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Welshmen,  Manx- 
men, and  the  Uniform  Rank  Sons  of  St. 
George.  

The  Brahms  "Requiem,"  which  was  given  in 
Berkeley  recently  by  the  Berkeley  Oratorio 
Society  under  Paul  Steindorff's  direction,  is 
to  be  repeated  in  Festival  Hall  Sunday,  May 
30  (^Memorial  Day),  at  3  o'clock.  The  Expo- 
sition Orchestra  of  eighty  will  interpret  the 
orchestra  score  and  Mme.  Johanna  Kristoffy 
and  Lowell  Redfield  will  again  participate  as 
soloists. 


Concert  by  Norwegian  Choral  Union. 

A  monster  concert,  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  Norwegian  colony,  will  be  given  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium  on  Friday  evening,  June  4, 
when  the  building  will  resound  with  the  mel- 
odies of  the  old  country  as  well  as  those  of 
other  lands.  The  chorus  will  include  over 
eight  hundred  well-schooled  vocalists,  made 
up  of  members  of  eighteen  singing  societies 
of  the  West.  The  instrumental  portion  of 
the  programme  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Luther  College  Concert  Band  of  Decorah, 
Iowa,  the  oldest  Norwegian  school  outside  of 
the  fatherland.  Last  year  this  organization 
attended  Norway's  centennial,  where  it  played 
before  the  king,  under  the  leadership  of  Pro 
fessor  Carl  Sperati,  who  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  Forbund  choruses. 

The  Choral  Union  and  Luther  College  Band 
will  have  the  assistance  of  a  brilliant  mezzo- 
soprano,  Mme.  Henrikke  Ohlson-Solem,  who 
has  sung  with  very  great  success  in  Europ? 
and  America.  The  singer  is  an  American  of 
Norwegian  parentage,  and  in  every  particular 
she  has  the  striking  characteristics  of  a  Nor- 
wegian artist,  in  addition  to  a  strong  love  for 
the  music  of  her  country.  Mme.  Ohlson- 
Solem  has  a  voice  of  great  dramatic  power 
and  breadth  of  style. 

Prices  for  the  concert  will  be  popular  and 
seats  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Exposition  box- 
office,   343   Powell  Street. 


The  Loring  Club  Concert. 

The  thirty-eighth  season  of  the  Loring  Club 
will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the  con- 
cert on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  29,  at 
Scottish   Rite  Auditorium. 

Two  compositions  by  Horatio  Parker  will 
be  played.  They  are  Dr.  Parker's  setting  of 
Arthur  Detcer's  noble  ode,  "Spirit  of  Beauty," 
for  chorus  of  men's  voices,  with  accompani- 
ment of  strings,  piano,  and  organ,  and  his  a 
capella  chorus  for  men's  voices,  "The  Lamp 
in  the  West." 

Another  composition  of  interest  will  be 
Engelberg's  "In  Upper  Langbathsea,"  for  cho- 
rus of"  men's  voices  with  accompaniment  of 
piano,  which  was  heard  at  a  concert  of  the 
Loring  Club  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  Odd 
Fellows    Hall   thirty   years   ago. 

"The  Silver  Lantern  of  the  Night,"  by 
Joseph  Redding,  will  be  repeated  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  will  also  Henry  Hadley's  "The  Mu- 
sical Trust." 

The  Loring  Club  will  have  the  assistance  of 
the  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Louis  H.  Ford  and  Emil  Rosette,  vio- 
lins, Clarence  B.  Evans,  viola,  Victor  de  Gom- 
pez,  violoncello,  and  Elias  M.  Hecht,  flute, 
which  will  play  a  quintet  in  D  major  by  Jan 
Brandts  Buys,  one  of  the  foremost  composers 
of  Holland.  Messrs.  Ford,  Evans,  and  De 
Gomez  will  also  play  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi's 
"Serenade,"  Opus  10,  playing  all  the  five 
movements  of  this  work. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Wallace  A.  Sabin  and  the  piano  accompani- 
ments will  be  played  by   Frederick   Maurer. 


The  Heavy  Hand  of  War, 
Jean  de  Reszke,  who  is  in  Paris,  has  sent 
his  eldest  boy,  Jean  junior,  to  the  front  with 
the  French  army,  and  he  recently  received  the 
sad  knowledge  that  Edouard  is  existing  halt 
starved  in  the  ruins  of  their  former  luxurious 
estate,  Borowna,  three  miles  from  Klomnice. 
Previous  to  the  war,  which  has  made  the 
country  about  Klomnice  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  conflict,  the  De  Reszke  estate  num- 
bered 12,000  well-cultivated  acres.  In  back 
of  the  villa  was  the  forest  land,  really  a  small 
private  game  reserve,  in  which  the  brothers 
with  their  guests  often  hunted  the  deer, 
partridge,  and  hare  abounding  there.  Most  of 
the  land,  however,  was  given  over  to  potato 
raising,  from  which  the  anunal  supply  of 
volka  was  made.  Happily  employed  were  the 
400  peasants  with  their  allowance  of  proven- 
der,    their    little     homes,     and    a     dependable 
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yearly  wage  (says  Musical  America).  Not  far 
from  the  De  Reszke  estate  is  the  village  of 
Czestochowie,  of  historical  fame.  It  holds  the 
famous  "Miraculous  Virgin"  in  its  cathedral. 
To  this  "Virgin" — a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
which  was  supposed  to  perform  miracles — 
came  penitents  from  all  over  Poland-  The 
whole  day  long  they  could  be  seen  passing  by 
Borowna,  often  being  spurred  along  their  way 
by  the  financial  assistance  of  the  De  Reszkes 
or  their  peasants,  who  always  kept  a  supply 
of  small  coins — kopeks,  worth  about  half  a 
cent.  Now  there  is  a  great  change.  Edouard 
is  living  destitute  in  a  cellar,  all  that  is  left 
of  the  beautiful  estate  which  had  been  in 
their  possession  for  over  twenty  years. 


Hotel  Oakland 

DIRECT  FERRY  TO  EXPOSITION. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special    Luncheons   Fifty  Cents 

Table  d'Hote  Dinners  One  Dollar 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 
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On  the  way  East 


All  The  Way 


4*k 

SantaFe 

^i  v. 


-A  few  hours  ride 
from  the  main  line. 

-Through  sleeper  to 
the  rim  of  the 
Canyon. 

-Four  daily  trains 
to  Chicago. 

California  Limited 

Tourist  Flyer 

Overland  Express 

Eastern  Express 

-Fred  Harvey 
Meals. 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  315 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland 

Phone  Lakeside  425 
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Pears5 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


DOUBLE  DECK 

Motor  Coaches 

Seating  Fifty-Four  Passengers 

CAN  BE  RENTED 

BY  THE  HOUR, 
DAY    OR   TRIP. 

The  Exposition  Motor  Coach  Co. 

136-150  Fremont  Street  Phone  Sutter  1730 


PAN -PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 
SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Boot  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 

THE  BLAIR-MURDOCH  COMPANY 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
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TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  132 


i    protracted    illness, 
wasn't    catching    at 


"Was  your  husband's 
Mrs.  Xurich :'"  "No,  i 
all." — Dallas   Xeus. 

"But  every  woman  ought  to  have  a  man 
to  protect  her."  "I  know  it ;  that's  why  I  re- 
fused you." — Houston  Post. 

"Your  visitor's  figure  is  quite  attenuated. 
Mrs.  Comeup."  "Do  you  think  so?  I'd  call 
her    thin." — Topeka   Journal. 

■'The  trouble  with  farmin'  is  we  don't  git 
enough  rain."  "Waal,  there's  enough  rain 
falls  ef  there  was  any  judgment  used  about 
it." — Life. 

"Poverty,  my  dear,  is  no  disgrace."  "I 
know  that,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  know 
it's  nothing  to  brag  about,  either." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

May — What  have  you  saved  up  for  a  rainy 
day  ?  Fay — A  diamond  sunburst  old  Rich 
gave  me,  and  a  bunch  of  his  love  letters. — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

He — I'll  trust  to  time  to  make  you  love  me. 
She — But  just  think  of  falling  in  love  with 
you  years  after  I  had  lost  all  interest  in  you  ! 
Impossible 1 — Life. 

"You  say  you  have  no  references  as  a  cook. 
How  is  that?"  "Well,  you  see,  mum,  I've  al- 
ways stayed  in  wan  place  until  the  people 
died." — Boston  Transcript. 

Musician — What's    the    rent    of    this    room, 
including  the  use  of  the  piano?     Landlady — 
I     can't    say    offhand.       You    must    play    me 
1  something   first. — London    Opinion. 

Th  c  Boss — Anybody  call  while  I  was  out  ? 
Office  Boy— Ho,  sir.  Boss — Gee!  Then  I'll 
have  to  go  out  again.  I  told  Brown  to  call 
todaj'  and  get  his  money. — Toledo  Blade. 

Geraldine — I  don't  believe  that  you  fully 
trust  me.  Gerald — What  makes  you  think  so  ? 
Geraldine — You  never  write  me  love  letters 
like  they  read  in  court. — The  Club-Fellou: 

"Pa,  doesn't  precipitation  mean  the  same  as 
settling?"  "It  does  in  chemistry,  my  son : 
but  in  business  you'll  find  that  many  persons 
in  settling  don't  show  any  precipitation  at  all." 
— Boston  Glebe. 

First  Mormon — What's  the  matter  with 
Bueber  ?  He's  cutting  out  his  old  friends. 
Second  Mormon — How  so?  First  Mormon — 
Why,  he  never  asks  me  to  drop  in  and  see 
him  married  any  more. — Life. 

"I  suppose  you  want  all  the  friends  you  can 
get."  "Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum : 
"only  I  can't  help  wishing  a  whole  lot  of  them 
would  be  as  assertive  before  election  as  they 
are   afterward." — Washington    Star. 

''Bah  !"  sneered  the  blustery  man.  "Bluff  is 
the  thing.  A  man  can  bluff  his  way  through 
life."  "But,"  said  the  conservative,  "if  you 
couldn't  swim  and  fell  in,  you  couldn't  bluff 
the  river  for  a  second." — Livingston  Lance. 

"This  advertisement  for  a  prepared  food 
says  that  if  a  man  eats  less  meat  his  back  will 
stop  hurting."  "Of  course  it  will."  "I  should 
like  to  know  why."  "Because  he  won't  have 
to  work  so  hard  to  earn  a  living." — Houston 
Post. 

"That's  a  nice  house  you've  built  there, 
Subbubs ;  but  it's  rather  thrown  in  the  shade 
by  that  new  mansion  next  door."  "Yes ; 
that's  the  contractor's  house,  built  out  of  the 
profits  he  made  on  mine." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

The  Beauty — Oh,  Mr.  Clover,  why  aTe  you 
such  an  awful  temperance  crank?     Mr.  Clover 

—Me?      Why,    I    er The   Beauty— Don't 

try  to  deny  it.  I  know  you  are.  Mr.  Bump 
says  that  whenever  the  men  start  drinking, 
you  have  them  all  stopped. — Puck. 

"It's  five  years  ago  today  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  celebrate  my  wouldn't  wedding." 
"Wouldn't  wedding?  Wooden,  you  mean." 
"No.  Wouldn't.  Five  years  today  since  I 
asked  a  girl  if  she'd  marry  me  and  she  said 
she  wouldn't." — Brozcning  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Wayback — Pa,  Hiram  says  in  his  let- 
ter that  he  got  first  place  in  that  pentathlon 
contest  down  to  college.  What's  a  pentath- 
lon? Wayback  (desperately; — One  o'  them 
Greek  oration  contests.  Hiram  alius  was  a 
good  speaker. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"He  is  some  white  hope,  isn't  he?"  "In- 
deed he  is,  but  he  doesn't  deserve  any  spe- 
cial credit  for  being  such  a  fighter."  "Why 
not?"  "His  mother  named  him  Montmorency 
and  kept  his  hair  in  ringlets  until  he  was 
fourteen.  He  had  to  fight." — Rehoboth  Sun- 
day Herald. 

"Do  you  feel  lonely,  Mrs.  Tinley,  now  your 
three  lads  'ave  listed?"  "Not  so  bad,"  was 
the  reply.  "It  do  come  over  me  terrible  on 
washdays,  though,  when  I've  none  of  their 
things  to  do.  Indeed,  I  'ave  to  borrow  some 
of  a  neighbor's  washing  just  to  keep  myself 
cheerful." — Punch. 

Old  Millionaire — My  wife  is  droopy  and 
gloomy  all  the  time.  I  wish  I  could  find  a 
way  to  change  her.  Cynic — There's  only  one 
way  for  a  rich,  old  husband  to  do  that.     Old 


Millionaire — What's  the  way?  Cynic — Turn 
his  sad,  young  wife  into  a  merry  widow. — 
Baltimore  American. 

Miss  Sweetthing — When  we  are  married, 
we  must  have  no  secrets  from  each  other. 
You  must  tell  me  even-thing.     Mr.  Saphedde 


-er — really,  I  don't  know  everything.- 


— But- 
Puck. 

"Boss,  may  I  go  home  for  a  few  moments?" 
'Urgent  case?"  "Very.  My  wife  is  invited 
to  a  bridge  party  and  has  nobody  to  hook  her 
up   the  back." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


Should  have  no  other  resting  place 
than  in  one  of  our  steel  safe  de- 
posit boxes,  which  may  be  had  for 
as  low  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 
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Travel  with 
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SACRAMENTO 

Chico,  Marysville,  Orcviile,  Colusa, 
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Mr.  Dai-row's  Fee. 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Darrow  before 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  sort  of  mind  that  is  produced  by  the  hys- 
terias of  modern  agitation.  For  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son, quite  irrelevant  one  would  think,  to  the  scope  of 
the  commission,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  elicit  Mr. 
Darrow's  opinions  upon  a  good  many  social  problems, 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Darrow  was  quite 
willing  to  oblige.  Punishment,  he  said,  was  barbarism, 
a  view  well  calculated  to  produce  enthusiasm  among  his 
peculiar  clientele.  A  day  will  come  when  criminality 
will  be  a  matter  of  medical  diagnosis  and  when  the 
surgeon  will  cure  alike  the  burglar  and  the  dynamiter 
by  adroit  excisions  of  diseased  brain  cells. 

Mr.  Darrow  then  went  on  to  speak  of  what  he  called 
"constituted  authority,"  a  delicate  euphemism  for  the 
policeman.  Constituted  authority,  he  said,  should  be 
resisted  with  bloodshed  wherever  it  was  abused,  al- 
though he  did  not  sav  how  the  fact  of  abuse  was  to  be 


determined.  Liberty,  continued  Mr.  Darrow,  should  be 
maintained  by  violence,  and  the  boycott  should  be  ap- 
plauded as  the  natural  and  time-honored  weapon  of 
oppressed  humanity.  At  the  present  time  the  poor  were 
deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  courts  and  justice  was 
no  more  than  an  appanage  of  the  rich.  It  must  have 
been  a  quite  impressive  speech,  reminiscent  of  William 
Tell,  John  Ball,  and  the  Polish  patriots  whose  names 
are  so  hard  to  spell. 

But  unfortunately  Mr.  Darrow  was  compelled  by  a 
single  unfeeling  question  to  descend  from  his  empyrean 
heights  to  a  mere  terrestrial  plane.  Moved  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  poor  man  undefended  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
deprived  of  skilled  legal  assistance,  and  delivered 
naked  to  the  ravenings  of  a  privileged  wealth,  Mr.  Dar- 
row was  asked  the  amount  of  his  fees  for  the  defense 
of  the  McXamaras.  He  admitted  modestly  that  he 
had  been  paid  S4S.000  for  six  months'  work,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $8000  a  month  or  $2000  a  week.  Xo  wonder 
the  poor  man  can  not  afford  skilled  legal  assistance 
when  such  a  burning  and  shining  light  of  oppressed 
humanity  as  Mr.  Darrow  refuses  either  to  burn  or  to 
shine  except  for  a  weekly  fee  that  would  keep  the 
average   family  alive   for  two  years. 

The  public  rightly  distrusts  a  highly  paid  benevo- 
lence. It  looks  askance  upon  the  clergyman  with  a 
fat  salary  or  the  philanthropist  who  works  for  a  per- 
centage on  subscriptions.  And  it  will  look  askance 
upon  Mr.  Darrow.  With  a  certain  amused  interest  it 
will  read  his  frothy  platitudes  and  his  sentimental  ex- 
uberances, and  it  will  then  remember  that  his  fee  for 
the  defense  of  the  oppressed  was  $2000  a  week. 


Russia  by  Italy  as  the  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria 
he  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  result.  Bismarck 
was  not  addicted  to  the  vapid  optimisms  that  were  then 
becoming  fashionable.  He  knew  that  Germany  and 
Austria  must  one  day  fight  France  and  Russia,  and  he 
believed  that  all  would  go  well  if  the  new  bond  with 
Italy  should  stand  the  strain  of  hostilities.  But  he 
had  grave  doubts  of  this,  and  he  said  so  in  his  diarv. 
If  Italy,  he  wrote,  should  see  her  opportunity  for 
Adriatic  advantages  she  would  probably  give  plav  to 
her  hate  of  Austria  and  then  Germany  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  Bismarck's  uncanny  clairvoyance  is  now 
justified  by  events.  The  Triple  Alliance  crumbled  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  the  great  armies  began  to  move.  Italy 
ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  her  real  and  deeper  af- 
filiations, and  the  only  doubtful  point  was  the  moment 
when  she  would  strike. 


Italy  at  War. 
The  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  zone  has  not  only 
shattered  the  Triple  Alliance;  it  has  also  permitted  a 
public  examination  of  the  fragments.  We  know  now 
that  this  famous  instrument,  so  confidently  assumed  to 
be  a  perpetual  guaranty  of  peace,  was  something  more 
than  an  agreement  for  mutual  defense  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  European  equilibrium.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  Italian  Green  Book  shows  the  existence 
of  a  definite  understanding  that  any  attempt  at  terri- 
torial gains  by  Germany  or  Austria  must  be  followed 
by  some  corresponding  concession  to  Italy.  No  one 
beyond  the  circle  of  high  diplomats  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  clause,  but  of  course  it  became  at  once  opera- 
tive after  the  attack  upon  Servia  by  Austria.  Italy  re- 
minded Austria  of  her  pledge  and  asked  in  what  way 
it  was  to  be  fulfilled.  Austria  denied  the  relevance  of 
the  circumstances,  but  finally  admitted  it  when  she 
found  that  the  alliance  was  actually  in  danger.  Then 
began  the  long  and  tedious  negotiations  that  have  now 
ended  in  the  only  way  that  they  could  end,  in  the  only 
way,  we  may  believe,  that  Italy  intended  they  should 
end.  The  Allies  have  received  a  powerful  recruit;  the 
circle  of  fire  and  steel  around  Austria  is  nearly  closed; 
and  one  of  the  few  remaining  doors  through  which 
Germany  could  receive  supplies  has  been  slammed  in 
her  face.  

That  Italy  should  withdraw  from  the  Triple  Alliance, 
that  she  should  make  war  upon  her  quondam  allies, 
were  foregone  conclusions  as  soon  as  the  struggle  be- 
gan to  assume  its  present  dimensions.  That  Italian 
soldiers  should  fight  side  by  side  with  Austrians  was 
patently  impossible.  The  devil  and  holy  water  were 
not  more  incompatible.  Italy  is  largely  democratic,  and 
not  even  the  prestige  of  the  king  and  the  government 
could  override — even  had  they  so  wished — a  popular 
sentiment  based  upon  traditions  of  hate  and  a  quite  evi- 
dent self-interest.  Italy  and  France  are  natural  allies, 
and  a  warm  friendship  for  England  may  he  said  to  be 
almost  a  national  policy.  Italy  would  never  have  en- 
tered the  Triple  Alliance  but  for  her  conviction  that 
it  would  bring  peace  and  not  war.  But  Bismarck  had 
a  keener  insight   into  the   future.     When   he   replaced 


The  much-heralded  negotiations  were  not  only  futile : 
they  were  insincere.  Italy  must  have  known  that  she 
would  get  nothing  that  she  did  not  take  by  force.  No 
possible  agreement  with  Austria  would  have  had  a  mo- 
ment's validity  in  the  presence  of  an  Austrian  defeat. 
Russia,  France,  and  England  would  have  seen  to  that. 
And  we  may  doubt  if  any  possible  agreement  with  Aus- 
tria would  have  had  a  moment's  validity  in  the  event 
of  a  Teuton  victory.  Agreements  lose  most  of  their 
sanctity  when  they  are  made  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  readiness  to  pay  a  price 
thus  exacted  under  threat  and  compulsion.  That  Italy 
allowed  these  ghostly  negotiations  to  drag  on  for  month 
after  month  may  not  have  been  good  morality,  but  it 
was  good  policy.  Italy  was  neither  rich  nor  ready. 
Since  she  had  to  fight  it  was  better  to  fight  late  than 
early.  She  had  the  mighty  object  lesson  of  European 
battlefields  by  which  to  profit.  Austria  would  grow 
weaker  day  by  day.  and  would  therefore  succumb  the 
more  easily  to  the  attack  of  a  new  foe.  She  could 
pile  up  munitions  of  war  and  create  an  overwhelming 
national  sentiment  that  would  swell  her  volunteer  lists. 
She  could  bring  her  army  and  navy  to  the  last  point 
of  readiness.  It  is  true  that  the  appearance  of  such 
close  bargaining  was  not  dignified,  that  it  appeared 
even  to  be  sordid.  Friends  of  Italy  may  have  wished 
that  she  would  stiffen  her  back  for  some  kind  of  a 
cause  and  keep  a  less  close  count  of  acreage  and 
mileage.  But  then  such  is  the  way  of  modern  di- 
plomacy, which,  like  everything  else,  is  expected  to  earn 
money  and  pay  dividends.  Cleverness  is  its  chief 
virtue.  

Italy  has  therefore  given  us  no  ground  to  suppose 
that  she  has  entered  the  war  under  the  impulse  of  lofty 
ideals  or  that  she  may  fight  for  a  sentiment.  She  will 
not  become  merely  one  of  the  Allies  and  content  to 
sink  her  individuality  for  a  common  cause.  She  knows 
precisely  what  she  wants,  and  she  will  go  to  work  in 
the  most  practical  way  to  get  it.  Beyond  her  northern 
frontier  is  a  large  population  that  is  Italian  in  senti- 
ment and  language.  Across  the  Adriatic  is  another 
large  Italian  population,  and  both  are  now  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria.  Italy  intends  to  have  The  Tren- 
tino  and  she  intends  to  have  Istria  and  Dalmatia  and 
whatever  else  the  fortune  of  war  may  bring  to  her. 
She  intends  to  have  a  voice  in  the  partition  of  Turkey 
and  in  whatever  rearrangement  of  the  Balkans  there 
may  be.  She  intends  to  protect  Tripoli  from  Turkish 
raids  and  permanently  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Afri- 
can possessions.  She  may  find  it  necessary  to  go  some- 
what far  afield  in  pursuit  of  these  ends,  but  she  will 
not  be  animated  even  by  so  much  sentiment  as  may  be 
found  in  the  other  belligerents.  If  she  joins  hands 
with  them,  as  she  probably  will,  it  will  be  that  she  may 
the  better  play  a  lone  hand  later  on. 


It   is   not   easy   lo   estimate   the   military 
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Italy,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  nation,  under  present 
conditions.  Her  nominal  peace  strength  is  300.000 
men  and  her  nominal  war  strength  ahout  a  million. 
Her  population  is  about  thirty-eight  millions,  or  rather 
more  than  half  that  of  Germany,  and  Germany,  by  the 
lowest  computation,  has  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  five  million  men  under  arms.  By  the  same 
ratio  Italy  should  be  able  to  produce  about  two  and 
one-half  million  men.  and  such  a  force  would  be  none 
too  small  for  the  task.  How  many  men  the  Teutonic 
allies  can  send  against  her  is  purely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. They  will  send  as  many  as  they  think  they 
can  spare,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  fluctuating 
fortunes  of  the  field.  If  Russia  can  recuperate  rapidly 
after  her  Galician  defeat  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Italy.  If  she  can  not  recuperate  it  will  be  bad  for 
Italy.  But  at  least  Italy  ought  to  be  supreme  at  sea 
if  only  she  can  save  her  ships  from  the  submarines. 
Her  navy  includes  six  dreadnoughts  and  twenty  second- 
class  cruisers.  Austria  has  only  three  dreadnoughts 
and  fourteen  cruisers.  Moreover,  the  Italians  are  a 
maritime  people  and  the  Austrians  are  not. 


Italy's  plan  of  campaign  is  still  undivulged.  She 
must  guard  her  own  frontiers  to  the  north  and  east 
and  she  may  invade  Austria  through  The  Trentino,  or 
eastward  from  Venice,  or  by  way  of  Istria.  She  is  cer- 
tain to  attack  Istria  in  force  and  she  will  do  whatever 
else  can  be  done  under  cover  of  her  fleet.  It  is  even 
possible  that  she  will  send  an  army  into  France  and 
another  army  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  while  it  is  prob- 
able that  she  will  do  neither,  she  is  more  likely  to  do 
the  latter  than  the  former.  She  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  Dardanelles,  while  her  affection  for  France  may 
be  described  as  theoretical.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  mistake  to  disperse  her  forces  over  too  wide 
an  area.  She  will  not  find  it  easy  to  defend  her  own 
frontier,  and  whatever  aggressive  projects  she  may 
harbor  will  demand  every  man  and  every  gun  that  she 
can  raise.  But  there  is  at  least  one  great  advantage 
that  Italy  possesses.  She  has  just  emerged  from  her 
war  with  Turkey  for  the  possession  of  Tripoli,  and 
her  army  is  therefore  full  of  veterans,  who  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  steady  effect  upon  the  conscripts. 


too  broad,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  navy  itself  and 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  regards  Mr.  Churchill  as 
something  worse  than  a  failure. 

The  bringing  in  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Churchill  is  essentially  a  political  move,  and 
a  not  improper  one.  If  Mr.  Balfour  is  no  expert  in 
naval  affairs,  he  at  least  makes  no  pretensions.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  broadest  intelligence  in  governmental  affairs 
and  he  is  past  the  day  of  small  vanities  upon  the  basis 
of  executive  authority.  He  may  be  depended  upon  to 
bring  into  the  Admiralty  the  very  best  available  talent 
and  then  to  give  it  the  largest  freedom  of  operation. 
The  real  purpose  of  Mr.  Balfour's  service  in  the  Ad- 
miralty looks  not  so  much  to  detailed  administration 
of  the  naval  service  as  to  bring  to  that  service  and  to 
the  support  of  the  government  the  whole  weight  of 
conservative   judgment   and   cooperation. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  there  is  no  cabinet  crisis  and 
has  been  none.  Simply  this,  a  rather  more  than  less 
pestiferous  young  politician  has  been  eliminated  from 
an  authoritative  post  and  a  great  representative  of  the 
Conservative  party  has  been  brought  into  the  govern- 
ment.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


Barnes  and  Roosevelt. 
The  outcome  of  the  Barnes  libel  suit  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  an  authoritative  determination  that  the 
former  "worked  through  a  corrupt  alliance  between 
crooked  business  and  crooked  politics,"  and  that  he  was 
"corruptly  allied  with  Charles  F.  Murphy  of  Tammany 
Hall."  Just  why  it  should  have  taken  more  than  a 
month  of  the  time  of  a  busy  court  to  prove  all  this  is 
not  easy  to  understand,  since  it  was  known  already  to 
every  man  of  common  intelligence. 

This  trial  has  demonstrated  another  fact  likewise 
known  to  many,  but  not  so  well  understood  by  the 
public  at  large.  That  fact  is  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  for 
many  years,  knowing  Barnes  as  well  as  he  knows  him 
now,  worked  with  him  in  politics,  invited  him  to  his 
house  and  treated  him  as  a  social  intimate,  appointed 
him  to  office,  upheld  his  hands  in  connection  with  the 
very  things  which  the  verdict  as  above  defined  sets 
forth.  And  this  is  not  all.  It  was  likewise  developed 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt,  as  governor  of  Xew  York,  as  a 
Vice-Presidential  nominee,  and  later  in  the  Presidency 
itself,  cooperated  with  another  and  a  greater  political 
boss  than  Barnes,  making  official  appointments  as  he 
was  bidden,  rearranging  executive  policies  under  in- 
struction, and  even  giving  the  Presidential  presence 
to  certain  political  occasions  under  the  orders  and 
literally  under  the  whip  of  the  boss.  Out  of  his  own 
mouth  it  was  proved  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  through 
a  long  course  of  years  played  the  game  according  to  its 
own  rules,  was  guilty  of  all  the  evil  things  which  he  has 
charged  upon  and  against  others.  By  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment he  acted  a  subservient  part  in  his  deal- 
Churchill  Out— Balfour  In.  ;ngs  w;tn  the  late  Senator  Piatt,  even  to  the  degree  of 
The  crisis  in  the  British  cabinet,  if  it  may  be  so  making  judicial  appointments  at  the  latter's  dictation, 
called,  is  easy  of  interpretation.  Under  the  organiza-  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  these  demonstra- 
tion of  government  at  the  time  the  war  began  and  up  till  J  tions  are  to  affect  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  eyes  of 
now  executive  authority  has  been  a  Liberal  monopoly,  many  who  in  the  past  have  regarded  him  as  a  glorified 
v    the    war    is    a   great    national    undertaking— the    champion  of  all  the  political  virtues.     It  will  be  inter- 


In  spite  of  Italy's  action,  we  are  still  unable  to  believe 
that  the  war  has  reached  its  maximum.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  area  of  contagion  has  been  widened. 
Roumania  is  nearly  sure  to  follow  the  example  of  Italy, 
and  we  are  now  told  that  Bulgaria  has  not  only  prom- 
ised immunity  to  Roumania,  but  that  she  will  probably 
help  her.  And  the  neutrality  of  Greece  hangs  upon  a 
thread.  If  there  is  any  consolation  visible  anywhere 
it  is  in  the  realization  that  the  situation  must  soon  be  so 
bad  that  anv  change  whatever  must  be  for  the  better. 


greatest  in  the  history  of  the  empire — and  there  is 
need  in  its  prosecution  for  all  the  national  resources  of 
patriotism  and  talent.  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Liberals  are  the  glibest  talkers  and  the  most  spectacu- 
lar actors  in  the  political  sphere,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  Conservative  ranks  hold  the  men  of  most  solid 
mind  and  of  what  in  this  countrv  we  call  the  highest 


esting  to  see  if  the  moral  enthusiasm  which  has  long 
sustained  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  the  basis  of  his  political 
power  is  so  fixed  a  quantity  as  to  be  impervious  to 
proven  inconsistencies  of  character,  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb  to  plain  facts.  And  in  this  connection  we  have 
to  remember  that  it  is  a  not  uncommon  charac- 
teristic of  hero  worshippers  to  hold  faith  in  their  ob 


stake  in  politics.     This  is  characteristic  of  even-  coun-    jects  of  adoration  long  after  the  presumed  heroism  is 
try.     The  Conservatives — the  men  who  stand  opposed  |  an  exploded  quantity. 

to  change— represent  invariably  the  more  substantial  of  |      Long  ag0  Colonel  Roosevelt  lost  respect   with  men 
the  national  forces.     It  is  very  natural  that  Conserva-    0f    judicial    mind.      His   inconsistencies,   his   amazing 


tive  England  should  wish  to  have  a  hand  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  it  is  entirely  creditable  to  the 
Liberal  organization  that  this  demand  should  be  con- 
ceded without  a  trial  of  strength. 

The  centre  of  disturbance,  in  so  far  as  there  has  been 
any  disturbance,  has  been  the  Admiralty.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  as  the  authoritative  head 
of  the  navy  has  more  or  less  made  a  mess  of  things. 
He  is  over-young,  over-ambitious,  over-opinionated, 
over-vain.     As  a  civilian  and  a  politician  he  has  as- 


moral  obliquities,  his  furiosities  of  temper,  his  un- 
charitableness,  his  selfish  ambitions,  his  unspeakable 
vanities,  and  his  vulgarities  of  manner  stamped  him. 
with  men  of  poised  mind,  as  at  once  insincere,  incon- 
stant, and — despite  a  certain  emotional  disposition 
to  goodness — basically  dishonest.  But  there  has  still 
remained  in  devoted  followership  of  his  vagaries 
a  very  considerable  element.  What  now.  in  respect  of 
the  exposure  of  the  Barnes  case,  will  be  the  attitude  of 
these  blind  worshippers?     Seeing  now  that  their  idol 


Although  the  developments  of  this  case  must  forevei 
destroy  any  claim  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  behalf  to  con- 
sistency and  to  a  consistent  morality,  it  is  still  to  be  said 
that  he  is  fortunate  in  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  trial  at  Syracuse.  Although  in  fact  defending 
himself  against  a  charge  of  slander,  he  had  the  fortune 
to  appear  as  opponent  of  a  man  of  known  bad  charac- 
ter. His  fight  at  Syracuse,  although  in  truth  a  de- 
fensive one,  had  in  its  essence  the  character  of  a  fight 
against  a  known  leader  of  known  political  corruptions. 
All  this  will  give  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  convinced  of  his  own  mis- 
deeds in  the  sphere  of  politics,  the  character  of  a  cham- 
pion of  righteousness.  Probably  he  will  emerge  from 
the  ruck  and  the  smoke  of  a  nasty  conflict  as  much  a 
hero  as  ever  to  those  who,  having  eyes,  yet  do  not  wish 
to  see. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  so  showing  up  the  infirmities 
of  a  man  of  defective  character  that  new  evidence  falls 
dull  upon  the  ear.  We  suspect  it  will  be  so  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  So  many  things  have  been  proven 
against  him,  he  has  proven  so  many  things  against  him- 
self, as  to  be  to  his  worshippers  proof  alike  against  fact 
and  against  logic.  None  the  less  this  case  probably 
puts  an  end  to  his  political  career,  regarded  in  any 
large  sense.  While  there  will  still  be  those  to  claim 
for  him  immunity  from  the  ordinary  penalties  of  moral 
contempt,  there  will  be  more  to  understand  that  a  man 
of  his  record  is  no  fit  man  for  large  moral  responsi- 
bilities. 

» 

■Washington  Topics. 
The  newspaper  correspondents  at  Washington  were 
told  last  week  by  President  Wilson  that  in  his  Phila- 
delphia address  he  had  no  thought  of  the  bearings  of 
what  he  said  upon  the  Lusitania  case.  The  remark 
that  a  nation  may  be  "too  proud"  and  "too  right" 
to  fight  was  just  a  bit  of  abstract  philosophy,  meaning 
nothing  at  all  with  reference  to  any  particular  situa- 
tion. Despite  this  assurance,  the  correspondents  think 
they  know  better.  Their  theory  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  President  had  it  in  mind  to  address  the  German 
government  in  very  positive  terms  and  that,  with  the 
kill  of  a  literary  artist,  he  wanted  to  make  a  background 
that  would  tend  to  emphasize  the  forthcoming  letter. 
Whether  this  was  intended  or  not,  he  very  effectually 
did  it.  

It  was  the  universal  opinion  at  Washington,  imme- 
diately after  the  dispatch  of  President  Wilson's  letter 
to  the  German  government  in  re  the  Lusitania,  that  the 
reply  would  be  prompt  and  resentful.  Germany,  it  was 
thought,  would  yield  nothing.  But  as  time  goes  on 
official  expectation  has  veered  around  several  points. 
It  is  now  the  common  opinion  that  Germany  will  con- 
cede something,  but  not  all,  and  that  the  outcome  will 
be  an  extended  correspondence.  Civilian  officialism  has 
no  expectation  of  war.  But  in  the  services  war  talk 
holds  the  floor  against  all  other  topics.  Military  and 
naval  opinion  is  that  the  German  reply  will  be  a  posi- 
tive denial  of  the  President's  demands  and  that  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  declare  war. 


suni.d  to  know  more  about  naval  affairs  even  in  their    has  feet  of  clay,  will  they  continue  to  worship  it?    Xot 
technical   aspects   than    men   grown   distinguished    and  !  all  of  them,  we  suspect ;  but  still  many  of  them.    Prob- 
er; y  in  the  naval  service.     He  has  been  at  all  times    ably  nothing  that  he  could  do  could  shake  the  devotion 
it  all  times  quick  on  the  trigger.    British  pro-    of  a  certain  type  of  enthusiast  who  revels  in  emotion 


:s  :'iiuil  opinion  charges  against  him  practically  every 
ntoward  incident  of  the  past  year.     The  indictment  is 


and  is  so  fixed  in  his  feelings  as  to  be  impervious  to 
the  counsels  of  reason. 


Already  the  strategists  whose  habitat  is  the  Metro- 
politan Club  have  arranged  a  war  policy.  Our  navy 
will  be  sent  to  aid  the  Allies,  campaigning  primarily 
against  submarines.  Our  land  forces  will  be  sent  to 
aid  the  Russians  on  the  east  front.  An  expeditionary 
army  will  be  mobilized  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  for- 
warded by  transport  and  the  Siberian  Railway  to  Russia 
— a  long  way  around,  but  a  safe  way,  with  no  sub- 
marines or  other  perils  to  be  encountered.  Japan  will 
furnish  a  convoy  if  necessary:  confiscated  German  ships 
will  be  the  carriers.  The  argument  is  that  there  is  no 
particular  need  of  men  on  the  western  front  of  the  war, 
but  on  the  eastern  front  Russia  is  fighting  alone. 
Russia  is  traditionally  our  friend,  and  our  aid  would  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  _And  the  cordial  relations 
thus  promoted  would  be  of  great  advantage  after  the 
war.  There  are  those  who,  pursuing  this  line  of  specu- 
lation, have  a  vision  of  Berlin  capitulating  to  a  com- 
bined force  of  Russians  and  Americans.  All  this  has 
something  of  the  element  of  a  pipe  dream,  but  it  serves 
to  amuse  certain  groups  of  retired  officers  of  the  army 
who  have  abundant  time  on  their  hands. 


War  or  no  war — and  of  course  there  will  be  no  war 
— the  question  of  national  defense  promises  to  be  the 
paramount  one  before  Congress  next  winter.  Battle- 
ships and  submarines,  through  their  several  champions, 
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will  be  arrayed  against  one  another  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  session.  Army  matters  will  be 
even  more  prominent.  There  is  the  possibility  of  the 
beginning  of  a  military  policy,  something  we  have  never 
had  excepting  during  war  time.  The  main  contest  will 
lie  between  the  advocates  of  a  professional  army  and 
the  advocates  of  a  more  democratic  army,  otherwise  the 
wider  diffusion  of  military  knowledge  among  the  people. 
As  the  discussion  progresses  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  advocates  of  a  professional  army  and  the 
pacificists  will  stand  together.  The  President  will  prob- 
ably be  on  the  side  of  a  democratic  army.  Last  winter, 
referring  to  our  dependence  in  times  of  national  peril, 
he  spoke  of  "a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to 
arms."  Probably  the  President  had  no  very  clear  no- 
tion about  the  subject,  but  the  phrase  was  a  happy  one 
nevertheless.  Advocates  of  compulsory  military  service 
will  put  enough  ginger  into  their  campaign  to  assure 
some  forward  steps  to  that  end.  The  idea  of  compul- 
sory service  will  be  opposed  by  the  professional  army 
advocates.  It  is,  curiously  enough,  among  the  cham- 
pions of  the  democratic  army  that  the  scheme  of  com- 
pulsory service  finds  favor.  Their  argument  is  that  only 
by  this  means  can  we  have  enough  trained  men  for 
military  needs  without  creating  a  military  caste. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  campaign  in  Galicia  may  be  said  still  to  hold  the  centre 

of  the   stage.     Certainly   the   crushing  of   Russia   has  now   be- 

A  great  European  statesman  said  once  that   the  diplomatic     come  the  chief  German  aim.   and  as  such  it  marks  one  more 

veil  was  an  impenetrable  one,  that  not  even  its  corner  was  ever  |  radical    departure    in    the    German   plan.      The    first    rush   was 

raised  for  the  information  of  the  public  until  the  events  with  ]  made   toward   Paris,   and   this  gave   place   to   an   equally  deter- 

which    it   was   concerned   had   passed   into   the   sober  pages   of  I  mined  rush  toward  Calais  and   England.     The  attack  on   Paris 


The  advocates  of  compulsory  military  service  under 
purely  military  considerations  will  gain  powerful  help 
from  another  and  very  different  class  of  thinkers. 
There  is  a  profound  feeling  among  a  class  who  may 
be  designated  '"'sociological*'  thinkers  that  independent 
of  war  and  all  its  interests,  there  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing need  for  popular  discipline  which  only  military 
training  can  give.  The  idea  is  freely  declared  that 
a  year's  compulsory  military  training  would  prodigi- 
ously promote  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  our 
American  youth.  From  this  standpoint  military  service 
is  regarded  *ess  in  its  relation  to  soldiership  than  as  a 
means  of  broad  social  development.  Very  much  may 
be  said  in  support  of  this  theory.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  project  of  a  year's  military  service  for  every 
American  youth  will  find  many  advocates. 
♦ 

Editorial  Notes. 
Two  states,  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  have  now  so 
far  recovered  their  economic  sanity  as  to  cry  halt  to 
the  so-called  full  crews  laws.  Pennsylvania  has  so  far 
repealed  the  law  that  henceforth  the  public  service  com- 
mission will  determine  the  number  of  men  that  shall  con- 
stitute a  safe  and  proper  crew.  Missouri,  by  a  referen- 
dum election,  has  obliterated  the  whole  absurdity,  and 
no  doubt  other  states  will  speedily  follow  suit.  It  is 
now  recognized  that  this  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  the 
safety  of  trains.  It  is  a  question  of  forcing  the  rail- 
road companies  to  employ  men  who  are  not  needed, 
for  whom  there  is  no  work,  and  whose  only  duty  will 
be  to  draw  their  pay.  That  this  monstrous  injustice 
should  be  remedied  is,  of  course,  satisfactory.  It  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  never  been  in- 
flicted and  if  there  were  only  some  way  by  which  second 
thoughts  could  come  first. 

It  is  not  easy  to  credit  the  sincerity  of  the  Rev. 
Alonzo  O.  Mills  of  Oakland,  who  is  said  to  have  volun- 
teered to  take  the  place  of  Leo  Frank,  now  under  sen- 
tence of  death  in  Georgia.  If  Mr.  Mills  supposes  that 
the  criminal  law  in  America  is  willing  to  accept  a  sub- 
stitute he  must  be  extraordinarily  ignorant  and  weak- 
minded.  If  he  does  not  suppose  this  he  must  have  an 
extraordinary  love  for  self-display  and  sensationalism. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  alternative.  If  Leo  Frank 
is  innocent,  as  most  people  believe,  he  ought  to  be 
liberated.  If  he  is  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  punished.  But 
that  a  clergyman,  presumably  a  man  of  intelligence, 
should  make  a  public  offer  to  substitute  himself  for  a 
condemned  man  is  only  another  instance  of  a  certain 
perverse  eccentricity  of  which  we  have  had  lately  too 
many  clerical  examples.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Alonzo 
0.  Mills  has  not  done  full  justice  to  either  his  head 
or  his  heart. 


history.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  entry  of  Italy  into 
the  war  zone.  For  weeks  we  have  been  reading  of  the  close 
bargaining  between  Italy  and  Austria,  and  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  neutrality  of  Italy  was  practically  in  the 
market  and  that  the  goods  would  be  delivered  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price.  There  was  no  official  authority  for  such 
a  belief  and  a  little  reflection  would  have  shown  its  im- 
probability. For  what  value  would  attach  to  any  agreement 
by  Austria  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Austria? 
Would  the  victorious  Allies  ratify  such  a  bargain  ?  Of  course 
they  would  not.  They  would  carefully  ignore  it.  And  would 
Austria  herself  ratify  such  a  bargain  in  the  event  of  a  Teu- 
tonic triumph?  It  is  equally  certain  that  she  would  not,  since 
she  would  say  that  it  had  been  extracted  from  her  by  force, 
as  indeed  it  would  have  been.  If  Italy  has  kept  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  negotiation  it  has  been  for  reasons  of  policj. 
She  intended  to  come  in  from  the  first,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  Probably  she  was  anxious  that  public  opinion 
should  come  to  a  strong  focus.  She  may  have  been  gravely 
solicitous  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  Vatican  may  yet  play  a  great  and  even  a 
critical  part  in  the  struggle.  She  had  excellent  reasons  of 
finance  for  a  participation  that  should  be  late  rather  than 
early.  And,  finally,  the  delay  has  given  her  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  herself  to  the  last  button  of  the  last  soldier.  We 
need  have  no  doubt  that  her  declaration  of  war  came  at  a 
time  that  had  been  prearranged  among  the  Allies  months  ago 
and  that  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  Allied  successes  in 
France  and  Belgium  and  to  the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles. 
Italy  can  not  afford  a  long  war.  It  would  ruin  her.  Her 
public  revenue  is  less  than  $600,000,000  and  a  quarter  of  the 
yearly  income  of  the  nation  goes  in  taxes,  while  her  debt  is 
$2,800,000,000.  She  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  certainly  she 
believes  that  the  war  is  nearly  over  and  that  she  will  not  be 
compelled  to  bear  her  burden  for  long. 


was  frustrated  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  and  the  attack  on 
Calais  came  to  naught  as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  some  Bel- 
gian engineer  to  open  the  canal  locks  on  the  Yser  and  flood 
the  country.  If  the  Germans  still  entertain  hopes  of  ad- 
vancing either  toward  Calais  or  toward  Paris  they  evidently 
recognize  that  Russia  must  first  be  removed  from  the  path. 
In  the  west  they  seem  to  be  attacking  and  holding  their 
line  with  insufficient  forces,  since  every  available  man  has 
been  sent  east.  And  it  is  now  clear  from  their  own  dispatches 
that  they  have  met  with  a  series  of  misfortunes  in  the  west, 
not  great  misfortunes  by  any  means,  but  none  the  less  of  the 
kind  that  may  at  any  moment  compel  a  shortening  of  their 
line  in  order  to  avoid  penetration.  It  is  now  increasingly 
evident  that  the  Germans  have  won  a  great  victory  in  Galicia, 
that  they  have  crossed  the  San  River  at  certain  points,  and 
that  they  are  bombarding  Przemysl.  The  victory  is  probably  the 
greatest  that  they  have  won  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  so 
far  as  tactical  advantages  are  concerned.  It  has  compelled 
not  only  the  evacuation  of  Hungary,  but  it  has  undone  the 
whole  of  the  winter's  work  in  the  south.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  Russian  claim  that  the  Germans  have  exaggerated 
the  number  of  their  prisoners  and  of  captured  guns  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  Italy  and  that  the  momentum  of  their 
attack  has  now  been  exhausted.  None  the  less  the  map  speaks: 
for  itself,  and  the  map  shows  that  the  German  armies  ad- 
vanced   eastward    for   seventy   miles. 


Now  any  forecast  of  Italy's  military  operations  would  be 
little  more  than  a  guess  in  the  absence  of  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  the  conditions  that  is  not  available. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  evident  and  inescapable 
facts  that  may  be  indicated.  In  the  first  place  Italy  must  be 
on  the  defensive,  as  well  as  on  the  offensive.  That  is  to  say, 
she  must  guard  her  northern  frontier  from  invasion,  and  in- 
vasion will  certainly  be  attempted.  It  will  probably  come  from 
The  Trentino  and  from  Trent,  and  Italy's  first  duty  will  be  to 
guard  that  part  of  the  frontier  that  is  represented  by  Trent. 
Whether  Italy  will  herself  attempt  to  occupy  The  Trentino 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  if  so  she  will  have  a  most  formidable 
task.  Her  troops  will  have  to  advance  practically  through  a 
network  of  canons  demanding  single  column  formations  and 
therefore  very  vulnerable  to  attack.  Indeed  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  place  in  Europe  so  easy  to  defend  and  so  hard 
to  assail  as  The  Trentino.  But  for  Italy  to  defend  her  own 
frontier  here  will  be  comparatively  easy.  A  railroad  was 
constructed  five  years  ago  from  Venice  through  Bassano  to 
Trent,  and  this  railroad  will  be  of  enormous  value  for  the 
transport  of  troops  and  supplies.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
large  Italian  forces  are  already  holding  this  line  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  have  an  unequaled  strategical  importance. 


But  another  point  of  nearly  equal  importance  is  Udine, 
which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Venice.  Whether  or  not  Italy 
attacks  The  Trentino,  she  will  certainly  attack  Istria,  with 
its  military  port  of  Pola  and  its  commercial  port  of  Trieste 
with  Fiume  further  on.  Now  Udine  must  be  the  headquarters 
of  such  a  project  as  this,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
the  main  Italian  armies  are  now  at  that  point.  There  are  two 
roads  starting  from  Udine  and  terminating  at  Gradisca  and 
Goritz,  and  if  Italy  should  push  forward  quickly  she  would 
not  only  protect  her  eastern  frontier,  but  she  might  also  be 
able  to  throw  a  force  into  Istria.  There  is  also  a  railroad 
from  Udine  to  the  Pass  of  Tarvis  as  well  as  a  fine  road  ad- 
mirably suited  to  a  large  army.  This  was  the  route  taken  by 
Napoleon  in   1797.  


There   are   two   undertakings 
attempt.     She  will  seize   Istria 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


As  to  Soldierly  Efficiency. 

San  Francisco.  May  25,  1915. 
Editok  Argonaut:  If  an  American  cares  to  see  some- 
thin-  of  military  efficiency  and  preparedness  m  the  United 
States  let  him  take  a  stroll  out  to  the  Presidio  grounds  at 
drill  hour  in  the  morning  and  behold  the  defenders  of  the 
country  reporting  for  drill,  yawning  after  a  nights  debauch, 
with  a  cigarette  over  one  ear  and  matches  over  the  other  all 
too  weary  to  be  a  soldier  or  to  feel  conscious  of  any  duty 
whatever  Veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 


that  Italy  is  almost  sure  to 
and  she  will  seize  Dalmatia. 
There  are  two  other  undertakings  that  are  problematical. 
The  first  is  the  invasion  of  The  Trentino,  and  the  frontier 
land  which  lies  to  the  east  of  The  Trentino,  but  she  must  de- 
fend her  own  frontier  here  whether  she  invades  or  not.  The 
second  is  the  landing  of  an  army  in  Montenegro  with  a  view  to 
cooperation  with  the  Servian  forces.  The  second  of  these 
projects  must  certainly  prove  a  great  temptation.  The  whole 
journey  would  be  on  friendly  soil  and  there  would  be  the 
friendly  army  of  Servia  to  welcome  her  and  to  cooperate 
with  her.  At  the  same  time  her  army  is  not  of  unlimited 
size,  and  she  will  probably  seek  a  concentrated  offensive  in 
order  that  she  may  have  plenty  of  strength  for  defense.  The 
Italian  navy  will  of  course  remain  in  the  Adriatic  with  its 
bases  at  Venice  and  Ancona.  Italy  possesses  six  dreadnoughts 
and  thirty-three  cruisers,  with  a  fair  supply  of  smaller 
craft.  The  Austrian  navy  contains  only  three  first-class  ships 
and  about  fourteen  of  the  second  class  and  her  only  seaports 
are  Trieste  and  Dalmatia.  The  latest  reports  at  the  moment 
of  writing  show  that  Italian  forces  have  crossed  into  Istria 
and  seized  various  smalt  towns  and  that  another  Italian  force 
has  moved  northward  toward  the  mountains.  The  seizure 
of  the  towns  has  no  real  importance,  since  they  were  prac- 
tically undefended.  The  Salvation  Army  could  have  seized 
them. 


At  the  same  time  the  Russians  seem  to  have  had  a  success 
of  some  importance  at  the  other  end  of  their  Carpathian  line 
in  Bukowina.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Teuton  attack 
was  upon  both  ends  of  the  line  running  east  and  west  along 
the  line  of  the  Carpathians.  It  was  on  the  western  end  of 
the  line,  that  is  to  say  on  the  Russian  right,  that  they  achieved 
their  great  success.  On  the  eastern  end  of  the  line,  or  the 
Russian  left,  the  Germans  seem  to  have  been  worsted.  There 
are  now  confident  claims  from  Petrograd  that  the  German 
advance  from  the  west  has  been  checked  at  the  San  River  and 
that  the  reinforced  Russians  are  now  preparing  once  more  to 
move  forward.  But  this  we  may  take  with  the  customary 
grain  of  salt.  On  this  point  we  may  withhold  our  judgment 
until  the  map  can  furnish  confirmatory  evidence.  At  the 
present  moment  the  map  seems  to  show  a  continued  German 
advance,  and  that  it  should  be  a  much  slower  advance  is  ex- 
plained by  the  necessary  lengthening  of  the  line.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  remember  that  a  lengthening  line  becomes  steadily 
more  vulnerable,  and  if  the  Russians  have  actually  won  a 
considerable  victory  in  Bukowina  it  would  have  an  effect  in 
checking  the  advance  from  the  west.  Whether  this  victory 
is  actually  so  great  as  Petrograd  would  have  us  believe  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  

But  Germany  not  only  carried  out  a  great  feat  of  arms  in 
the  south.  She  had  also  a  success  in  the  north  in  the  capture 
of  Libau  and  the  threat  upon  Riga.  Petrograd  explains  this. 
lightly  as  a  mere  raid,  and  it  may  indeed  be  so,  but  none  the 
less  the  fact  remains  that  Libau  is  in  German  hands  and  that 
it  was  taken  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  German  armies  and 
ships.  Libau  is  thirty-five  miles  from  the  East  Prussian  fron- 
tier, and  it  can  be  used  as  a  base  not  only  for  operations, 
against  Riga,  but  possibly  also  for  an  attack  on  the  Russian 
army  that  lies  on  the  Niemen  River.  And  if  such  ail  attack 
as  this  should  be  successful  it  would  go  some  way  to  open  the 
road  for  another  attack  upon  Warsaw  from  the  north.  The 
Pan-Germans  have  been  casting  ambitious  eyes  upon  Courland 
and  Riga  for  years  past,  and  this  suggests  that  the  attack  was 
by  no  means  a  mere  raid,  but  rather  the  fulfillment  of  an 
ancient  intention.  

The  fighting  in  the  west  has  gone  somewhat  against  the 
Germans,  although  the  latest  reports  speak  of  a  slight  Ger- 
man gain  against  the  British  to  the  north  of  La  Bassee.  The 
French  successes  are  mainly  south  of  La  Bassee  and  between 
La  Bassee  and  Arras-  From  La  Bassee  to  Arras  is  about 
twenty  miles,  and  the  main  fighting  has  been  at  Carency  and 
Mont  St.  Eloi,  abut  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Arras.  The 
line  here  bends  somewhat  sharply  to  the  west,  and  the  French 
gain  has  done  something  to  straighten  the  curve.  There 
seems  to  be  some  expectation  by  the  Allies  that  the  German 
lines  can  be  pierced  here,  and  of  course  this  would  result 
in  a  general  falling  back  to  a  new  position.  Indeed  during 
the  last  two  weeks  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Germans  will  shorten  line  by  a  general  re- 
tirement of  some  few  miles.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
given  the  same  number  of  men,  the  shorter  the  line  the 
stronger  it  becomes.  Successive  reports  from  Holland  say 
that  immense  fortifications  are  being  prepared  on  a  line  im- 
mediately to  the  rear  of  the  present  trenches,  but  this  may 
indicate  no  more  than  a  cautious  preparation  for  eventuali- 
ties. The  French  gain  to  the  north  of  Arras  is  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  and  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  this  is 
admitted  by  Major  Moraht,  the  German  military  expert,  who 
reminds  his  public  that  the  army  must  expect  to  lose  as  we1' 
as  to  win.  At  the  same  time  if  there  should  be  another  such 
advance  it  would  probably  mean  a  general  retirement  to  new 
positions  along  the  whole   line. 


It  is  evident  that  the  Allies  are  making  very  slow  progress 
at  the  Dardanelles,  thanks  to  the  German  leadership  of  the 
Turkish  forces.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Turkish  officer 
was   the  finest  in  the  world,  but  thru   day  has  passed.  '    I 

Humid,   lately   Sultan   of  Turkey,    explains   the   cl 
recently   published    diaries.      The    Turk,    he    says 
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fighter  because  of  his  religion.  But  his  religion  began  to  be 
undermined  by  contact  with  the  materialism  of  the  west. 
Turkish  officers  were  sent  to  other  countries  for  their  mili- 
tary education,  and  they  gave  their  religion  in  exchange  for  it, 
and  a  very  bad  exchange  it  was,  says  the  ex-Sultan.  When 
they  came  back  they  had  ceased  to  say  their  prayers,  and 
while  this  in  itself  did  not  matter  very  much,  it  did  matter 
a  great  deal  when  the  soldiers  observed  the  laxity  of  their 
officers  and  became  discouraged  in  their  military  duties.  Since 
Germany  has  found  it  necessary  to  officer  tie  Turkish  army 
we  may  suppose  that  Abdul  Hamid  is  right  and  that  the 
Turkish  commander  has  deteriorated.  The  Allies  are  said 
now  to  be  in  control  of  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  a  claim  that  sounds  well,  but  that  means  little. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  struggle  is  not  primarily 
for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula,  but  for  the  ability  to 
send  the  ships  up  the  straits  immune  from  the  fire  of  the 
land  batteries.  The  fighting  is  now  of  a  somewhat  similar  na- 
ture to  that  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  Turks  are  entrenched 
across  the  peninsula  and  their  fortifications  have  to  be  car- 
ried by  storm.  And  when  they  are  driven  from  one  line 
there  are  other  lines  upon  which  to  fall  back.  The  French 
have  had  success  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  straits,  but  the 
main  defense  is  on  the  European  side,  and  here  the  losses 
seem  to  have  been  very  heavy  and  the  fighting  continuous. 


THROUGH  THE  AIR. 


Killick's  Substitute  Takes  a  Ride  with  Startling  Results. 


Paris  has  now  undergone  a  number  of  Zeppelin  raids,  but 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  damage,  slight  as  it  is,  has  oc- 
curred only  in  a  small  section  of  the  suburbs.  This  is  ex- 
plained on  the  theory  that  the  measures  for  the  prompt  extinc- 
tion of  all  lights  have  not  been  so  rigorously  enforced  in  the 
suburbs  and  that  the  few  lights  allowed  to  burn  served  in 
every  case  as  a  target  for  the  bomb-throwers.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  protecting  aeroplanes  hovered  for  the 
most  part  over  the  centre  of  the  city  and  that  they  were  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  Zeppelins.  A  correspondent  of  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Post  says  that  unofficial  observers  assert  that 
the  Zeppelins  dropped  twin  bombs,  one  incendiary  and  the 
other  explosive,  and  that  they  were  linked  together.  The  in- 
cendiary bombs  are  in  the  form  of  a  tube  which  enlarges, 
mushroom-like,  at  the  base.  At  the  top  is  the  detonator, 
which  at  the  moment  of  impact  lights  a  fuse  which  traverses 
the  tube.  Inflammable  liquid,  usually  benzine,  is  contained 
in  the  centre  of  the  tube.  At  the  moment  of  impact  the  liquid 
is  forced  out  horizontally  through  holes  in  the  wall  of  the 
tube  to  a  considerable  distance  and  takes  fire  as  it  spreads. 


An  unofficial  report  says  that  sixteen  German  submarines 
have  been  destroyed  to  date.  Some  have  been  caught  in  the 
nets  spread  across  the  entrance  to  harbors.  Some  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  destroyers,  and  two  have  been  run 
down  by  merchant  steamers.  The  destroyers  are  probably  the 
worst  enemy  that  the  submarine  has  to  fear.  They  are  very 
fast  and  they  can  turn  in  less  than  their  own  length.  Their 
speed  and  the  erratic  course  that  they  steer  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  submarine  to  strike  them  with  the  torpedo, 
and  if  they  once  sight  the  submarine  they  can  either  run  her 
down  or  sink  her  with  gun  fire  before  she  can  submerge. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  submarine  is  quite  blind  until 
her  periscope  is  protruded  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  when  she  ascends  for  this  purpose  she  has  no  means  of 
knowing  what  sort  of  a  neighbor  she  may  find. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  May  26,  1915.  Sidney   Cokyx. 


Bohemia's  great  industry,  that  of  lace-making  by 
hand,  is  not  shown  by  the  returns  of  declared  exports 
to  this  country  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
bulk  of  the  laces  are  bought  by  the  visitors  at  the  vari- 
ous cures  and  personally  carried  home,  and,  secondly, 
those  obtained  by  the  representatives  of  the  few  large 
American  firms  that  annually  send  buyers  there  are  for 
the  most  part  shipped  first  to  London,  then  from  London 
to  the  United  States,  presumably  that  all  possible  se- 
crecy may  be  thrown  around  the  fact  that  supposedly 
real  Belgian.  French,  and  Italian  laces  are,  in  truth, 
Bohemian,  for.  in  addition  to  the  typical  Bohemian 
laces,  fine  Yaiencennes,  Malenes,  Cluny,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced, as  are  also  fine  "Italian  laces"  which  are  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  Italy  for  the  tourist  trade.  Some 
of  the  finer  Bohemian  laces  bring  as  high  as  S200  a  yard. 
There  are  some  30,000  persons  employed  in  this  work. 
which  is  entirely  a  home  industry  and  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  mountain  districts.  Men.  women,  and 
children  all  make  laces;  often  children  as  young  as  six 
years  are  skilled  workers. 


The  prickly  pear,  long  considered  a  nuisance,  and  es- 
pecially in  Australia,  where  large  areas  are  covered 
by  this  growth,  may  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  world,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
by  distillation  it  will  yield  a  spirit  of  value.  Men  of 
financial  strength  are  now  considering  the  project  of 
erecting  a  large  distillery  in  the  Queensland  district, 
securing  10.000  acres  of  land,  from  which  the  pear  will 
be  obtained,  ultimately  securing  the  freehold  of  the 
land  when  the  soil  is  cleared.  Should  the  plan  mature, 
the  plant  will  produce  1000  gallons  of  spirit  for  motor 
use  daily.  The  residue  will  be  converted  into  fodder. 
Both  the  spirit  and  the  fodder  have  been  practically 
demonstrated. 

between  16.000  and  18.000  men  will  be  needed  to  har- 

Iklahoma's  monster  wheat  crop  during  the  coming 

n.     Xone    but    English-speaking    people    are    en- 

cc  'raged  to  go  to  the  state  seeking  employment  in  the 

si  fields  by  the  Labor  Department.    The  wages  will 

je  from  $2  to  $3  per  day. 


"Yes.  Ned,  it's  the  only  way  to  save  me.  It's  my 
bread,  the  balloon  is,  and  they'll  make  no  more  of 
ripping  the  Defiance  to  ribbons  than  I  would  of  chipping 
the  shell  of  an  egg  at  breakfast,  those  peppery  Marseil- 
lais!" 

The  situation  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  exceedingly 
awkward.  It  was  the  evening  of  a  fete  day.  in  brilliant, 
sultry  autumn  weather,  such  as  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  south  of  France :  and  the  Ducasse,  or  local  festival 
of  St.  Maure,  a  village  lying  on  the  coast  some  two 
leagues  eastward  of  Marseilles,  had  drawn  thither  a 
swarm  of  the  population  of  the  old  Phocaen  city.  There 
was  dancing  in  progress — the  merry  twang  of  the 
fiddles  floating  upward  through  the  vine  tendrils  that 
hung  across  the  open  window  reached  my  ears  as  I 
stood  beside  the  bed — but  the  great  attraction  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  was  to  be  a  balloon  ascent,  in 
the  midst  of  fireworks,  on  the  part  oi  an  English  aero- 
naut who.  in  the  glowing  language  of  the  handbills 
and  posters  that  had  for  ten  days  past  advertised  the 
trip,  was  described  as  "the  famous,  intrepid  Oliver 
Killick.  Ic  Roi  des  Airs." 

I  was  simply  a  young  artist,  Edward  Holmes,  for 
whom  the  great  Killick  had  taken  a  great  liking.  He 
had  been  injured  in  a  fail,  and  on  the  day  in  question 
I  was  visiting  him  in  his  room.  We  fell  to  discussing 
his  hurts. 

"That's  nothing,"  he  said,  half  querulously,  as  I  ex- 
amined the  hurt;  "I've  had  worse  in  touching  the 
ground,  many's  the  day.  It's  the  thumb  that's  the  mat- 
ter— the  thumb  and  the  wrist.  I  can't  handle  the  valve- 
ropes  with  this  crippled  arm  any  more  than  a  school- 
girl could  do  it.    And  what's  to  happen  now?" 

My  first  idea  was  that  the  accident,  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  file  balloonist  to  give  the  promised 
exhibition,  should  be  announced,  and  an  apology  made 
to  the  public:  but  the  veteran  decidedly  negatived  this 
apparently  obvious  proceeding.  He  reminded  me  of 
the  irascible  character  of  a  mob  everywhere,  and  above 
all  of  a  southern  French  mob,  and  assured  me  of  what 
I  could  readily  believe,  that  no  excuse  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  fiery  Marseillais,  balked  of  the  long- 
looked-for  treat  of  an  ascent;  they  would  certainly 
destroy  the  balloon,  and  not  improbably  offer  violence 
to  the  aeronaut.  The  very  loss  of  the  Defiance  would 
be  a  serious  disaster  to  its  owner.  Then,  too,  a  rich 
landed  proprietor  of  the  neighborhood — a  vain  young 
'  man  with  a  taste  for  notoriety — had  offered  fifteen 
louis-d'or  to  be  taken  up  as  a  passenger;  and  to  disap- 
point M.  Yictor  de  Yilleneuve  and  lose  three  hundred 
francs  was  also  an  unwelcome  contingency. 

To  my  surprise,  Killick  proposed  that  I  should  go 
up  in  his  stead,  and  undertake  for  the  occasion  the 
office  of  aeronaut.  I  had  indeed  accompanied  him, 
while  we  were  both  at  Nice,  in  two  short  ascents,  and 
had  learned  from  him  to  manage  the  valves  and  bal- 
last— the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  ballooning.  I  was 
young,  active,  had  a  steady  head,  and  the  owner  of  the 
Defiance  was  quite  willing  to  entrust  her  to  me  if  I 
would  but  so  far  oblige  him.  Perhaps  the  novelty  of 
the  notion,  acting  on  a  somewhat  adventurous  fancy, 
made  me  yield  the  more  readily  to  the  old  man's  en- 
treaty; I  said  "Yes,"  and  was  held  to  my  word. 

"Come."  whispered  the  landlord  of  the  inn  as  he  led 
me  cautiously  round  by  the  back  door  into  the  partially 
illuminated  space  without.  "Wrap  your  overcoat  well 
about  you,  and  hide  your  face  with  this  red  handker- 
chief. We  mustn't  let  the  people  see  as  yet  it's  a  raw 
hand  that's  to  go  aloft.    Once  up,  you  can  laugh  it  off." 

However,  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw.  One  glance  at 
the  sea  of  keen,  olive-complexion  faces,  the  flashing 
eyes  and  impassioned  gestures  of  the  spectators  was 
enough  to  show  the  risk  that  would  attend  the  giving 
of  willful  offense.  They  were  gay  enough,  laughing 
blithely,  but  it  would  not  have  required  much  to  arouse 
them  to  any  violence. 

There  was  the  Defiance,  majestically  poised  above  the 
ground  like  a  vessel  riding  at  anchor.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  carry  out.  as  best  I  might,  the  madcap 
enterprise  on  which  I  had  embarked. 

"You  had  better  get  into  the  car  and  be  ready,"  said 
the  landlord,  still  in  an  undertone,  as  he  passed  me 
through  the  cordon  of  police  that  kept  back  the  fore- 
most of  the  spectators.  "Don't  talk,  but  if  anybody 
speaks  to  you  wave  a  flag — that  does  as  well.  M.  de 
Yilleneuve  writes  me  word  he'll  not  arrive  till  the  last 
moment,  when  we  start  the  fireworks.  As  soon  as  he's 
beside  you,  up  you  go.  remember."    In  I  got. 

And  then,  springing  from  the  driving-seat  of  a 
light  open  carriage  drawn  by  a  gray  horse,  there 
appeared  a  stout,  well-dressed  man,  who  elbowed  his 
way  so  quickly  through  the  throng  that  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  conjecture  that  this  must  be  the  volunteer  com- 
panion of  my  aerial  voyage,  M.  Yictor  de  Yilleneuve, 
before  he  scrambled  into  the  car  and  was  at  my  side. 

"Let  go,  boys !"  he  cried  in  a  sharp,  imperious  tone 
to  the  men  who  held  the  ropes.  "Let  go  the  ropes! 
Do  you  hear !" 

A  voice  raised  in  accents  of  command  seldom  fails 
of  its  effect,  however  questionable  may  be  the  right 
of  him  wdio  uplifts  it.  and  the  men  addressed,  in  their 
astonishment,  mechanically  obeyed.  The  balloon  rose  a 
little,  nothing  now   restraining  its  upward  flight  save 


the   trigger-cord,   firmly   moored  to  a  post  below,  the 
spring  being  in  my  grasp. 

"Well,  comrade,  off  we  go!"  exclaimed  the  passenger, 
with  a  jovial  laugh  that  had  scarcely  the  ring  of  honest 
mirth  in  it. 

Perhaps  M.  de  Yilleneuve.  for  all  his  swaggering  de- 
portment, was  ill  at  ease  as  to  the  results  of  our  voyage, 
and  strove  to  carry  it  off  gayly ;  such  were  my  thoughts 
as  the  Catherine-wheels  began  to  revolve  in  cascades 
of  whirling  fire  and  the  crowd  to  cheer.  It  was  the 
moment  for  our  start,  but  I  hesitated  to  pull  the  trigger, 
for  now  a  strange  bustle  and  confusion  below  attracted 
my  attention. 

A  mounted  gendarme,  his  sabre  and  carbine  clanking, 
had  ridden  up  at  the  full  gallop  of  his  reeking  horse, 
followed  at  some  distance  by  three  others,  who  spurred 
furiously  forward.  There  were  a  few  hurried  ques- 
tions, then  a  smothered  outcry,  a  roar  of  voices,  and  a 
swaying  backward  and  forward  of  the  excited  popu- 
lace. 

I  looked  down  at  the  crowd  of  upturned  faces. 

"Stop  !  stop !  In  the  name  of  the  law- !"  cried  out  the 
brigadier  of  the  foot  police. 

"Let  go,  fool!"  thundered  the  man  who  sat  beside 
me  in  the  car. 

"But  it  is  the  police  that "  I  began,  thinking  that 

M.    de    Yilleneuve   had    suddenly   taken   leave   of   his 
senses. 

"Come  down!  stop — haul  the  rope!''  was  the  shout 
from  below ;  but  as  the  words  reached  my  ear  my  com- 
panion bent  forward.  Something  flashed  in  his  hand — 
a  knife — the  cord  was  cut,  and  the  balloon  started  up- 
ward. 

"In  the  name  of  the  law,  stop — ah!  you  won't? 
Here  goes  then !"  cried  a  gendarme,  discharging  his 
carbine,  an  example  that  was  followed  by  his  com- 
rades ;  but  the  balls  whistled  idly  by,  while  we  rose  and 
rose,  until  the  inn,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  shouting 
crowd,  and  the  spluttering  fireworks  had  diminished  to 
pigmy  size,  and  presently  disappeared  altogether,  and 
the  balloon  rode  on,  solitary,  through  the  air. 

"Aha !"  said  M.  de  Yilleneuve,  with  a  chuckle  that 
was  incomprehensible  to  me.  "A  singular  salute  our 
friends  gave  us,  eh,  when  they  bade  us  bon  voyage?" 

The  moon,  half  full,  had  now  risen,  and  I  could  see 
the  face  of  my  companion — the  swarthy,  keen  face  of 
a  man  forty  years  of  age,  with  short,  dark  hair,  slightly 
grizzled,  fiery  black  eyes,  and  very  white,  strong,  sharp- 
pointed  teeth,  which  gave  him,  when  he  smiled,  some- 
what the  expression  of  a  laughing  wolf.  He  was  a  man 
of  powerful  frame,  and  the  fingers  of  the  gloved  hand 
which  he  now  laid  upon  my  arm  were  as  strong  as 
steel. 

"Well,"  said  this  strange  passenger,  with  a  grin  that 
an  ogre  might  have  envied,  "you  take  me  for  a  queer 
specimen  of  the  French  provincial  gentry,  eh?  But 
first,  how  comes  it  that  Killick  is  absent  and  a  young- 
ster of  your  age  has  the  honor  to  be  my  pilot." 

I  toid  him,  briefly,  and  in  offended  tones,  what  had 
occurred,  and  how  it  was  that  he  and  I  found  our- 
selves together  so  far  above  terra  firma,  at  the  same 
time  cautioning  him  not,  as  he  had  done  before,  to 
take  it  on  himself  to  interfere  with  the  management  of 
the  balloon. 

"We  must  now,"  I  added,  "look  out  for  a  place  to 
descend,  for  the  wind  is  freshening,  and " 

"Let  it  freshen !"  rudely  interrupted  M.  de  Yille- 
neuve; "sets  fair  for  Spain,  does  it  not?" 

"For  Spain?"  I  echoed,  in  surprise.  Could  this  self- 
conceited  country  gentleman  really  imagine  that  we 
were  bound  on  such  a  journey  as  that?  I  could  not 
help  laughing,  as  I  said:    "Why  for  Spain,  monsieur?" 

"Well,  Italy  would  have  served  me  as  well,  had  the 
wind  been  a  westerly  one.  I  talk  both  languages  and 
know  the  wine-shops  in  Cadiz  as  well  as  I  do  those  ol 
Genoa,"  answered  M.  de  Yilleneuve,  again  chuckling. 
"What  are  you  doing  with  that  rope?" 

"I  am  opening  the  valve  above,"  I  answered  coldly, 
"because  it  is  time  now  to  sink  to  a  lower  level  and  de- 
scend  " 

"Descend,  eh?"  briskly  put  in  my  fellow-voyager. 
"We  may  as  well  understand  each  other  at  once. 
Hands  off  the  rope,  I  say,  if  you  would  keep  the  roof 
on  your  skull,"  he  added,  threateningly,  as  he  drew  a 
revolver  from  his  pocket  and  deliberately  pointed  the 
barrel  at  my  head;  "I'll  show  you  who's  captain  up 
here." 

My  blood  ran  cold  as  the  horrible  thought  flashed 
upon  me  that  I  was.  at  that  fearful  height  above  the 
earth,  in  company  with  a  madman.  Xothing,  surely. 
save  insanity,  could  account  for  the  extraordinary  le- 
havior  of  M.  de  Yilleneuve. 

But  I  suppose  I  put  a  tolerable  good  countenance  on 
the  matter,  for  my  formidable  companion  laughed 
again,  but  less  ill-naturedly,  as  he  said: 

"You  face  it  out  well.  I  like  a  youngster  who  shows 
a  heart  somewhat  bigger  than  a  chicken's.  And  I'm 
not  so  bad  as  I  look — never  do  this !" — he  drew  his  hand 
as  he  spoke  edgeways,  with  a  meaning  gesture,  across 
his  throat — "when  I  can  get  my  little  profits  by  quieter 
means.  But  you  stare  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  mountebank 
selling  quack  medicines.  Can  you  guess  why  those 
gendarmes  were  so  peremptory  an  hour  ago?  Becausi 
they  wanted  the  pleasure  of  my  company  back  t< 
Toulon,  that's  all.     Did  you  never  hear  of  Casse-tete?' 

"Casse-tete?"  I  repeated,  in  perplexity. 

"Ay,  Pierre  Paul  Grincheux.  if  you  please,  alias 
Casse-tete,"  said  the  man,  with  an  odd  sort  of  pride; 
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"it's  a  name,  if  you  read  the  reports  of  our 
tribunals,  that  you  may  have  met  with.  Toulon.  Brest, 
Lambessa — I  know  every  one  of  those  charming  re- 
treats. I  have  had  enough  sea  air  for  a  while,  so  I  gave 
myself  leave  of  absence.'' 

And  then  I  remembered  to  have  seen  a  paragraph  in 
a  local  paper  announcing  the  escape  from  Toulon  of  a 
criminal  of  the  most  dangerous  type,  who  had  not  as 
yet  been  recaptured,  and  whose  grotesque  nickname 
was  Casse-tete.  And  here  I  was,  voyaging  by  night  in 
a  balloon,  in  company  with  a  runaway  galley-slave,  well 
armed  with  knife  and  pistol,  and  more  than  a  match 
in  strength  for  me,  even  had  he  been  less  well  pro- 
vided ! 

My  terrible  companion  was  only  too  much  disposed 
to  be  talkative ;  and  as  we  swept  onward  before  the 
freshening  wind  he  was  kind  enough  to  favor  me  with 
a  few  brief  anecdotes  of  his  past  career,  in  which  the 
jocose  and  horrible  seem  to  mingle  in  cynic  profusion. 
The  one  point  on  which  he  was  uncommunicative  was 
the  manner  of  his  recent  escape  from  Toulon ;  or  how 
— probably  owing  to  the  complicity  of  others — he  be- 
came possessed  of  his  weapons.  But  he  told  graphically 
of  the  ten  days  of  hardship  and  hunger  which  he  had 
endured  while  skulking  among  the  rockv  hills  by  night, 
and  lying  hidden  among  thorny  brakes  by  day,  until  at 
last  he  broke  into  a  psean  of  triumph  in  relating  how- 
he  had  encountered  and  robbed  the  true  M.  de  Ville- 
neuve  on  his  way  to  the  village  fete. 

"Twenty  shining  naps  in  his  purse,''  he  said  exult- 
ingly,  "and  three  thousand  francs  besides  in  notes. 
Weli,  I  left  him  gagged  and  bound  to  a  tree,  after  I  had 
taken  the  freedom  to  change  clothes  with  him ;  and  there 
he  stands,  no  doubt,  trembling,  but  fortunate  to  keep 
a  whole  skin.  And  I  found  in  his  pocket  the  letter  of 
M.  Kiliick,  promising  to  take  him  as  a  passenger  in  the 
balloon  here,  and  so " 

And  so  the  idea  had  presented  itself  to  this  daring 
and  ready-witted  ruffian  to  personate  the  victim  of  his 
recent  robbery,  and  thus  to  procure  the  means  of  flight 
in  what  was  certainly  an  unexampled  fashion,  while  I 
was  the  luckless  scapegoat  of  his  audacious  enter- 
prise. 

Meanwhile  the  wind,  as  I  have  said,  was  rising,  and 
as  we  hurried  on  I  looked  downward,  and  saw,  by  the 
shimmer  of  the  moonlight  on  the  tremulous  waves, 
that  the  sea  was  below  us.  I  could  not  forbear  from 
an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

The  desperado  at  my  side  also  looked  down. 

"Bah !  sea  or  land — what  matters  it  ?"  he  said,  reck- 
lessly. "Throw  out  ballast — do  you  hear  me!"  and  I 
complied. 

The  balloon  instantly  rose,  and  it  presently  became 
perceptibly  colder,  so  that  I  shivered,  and  had  to  chafe 
my  hands  together  to  prevent  them  from  stiffening. 
My  companion's  iron  frame  showed  no  signs  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  abrupt  lowering  of  the  temperature;  but 
after  a  time  the  Defiance  seemed  to  be  nearer  to  the 
sea,  for  I  heard  the  low  roar  of  the  waves;  and  then 
Casse-tete  impatiently  flung  out  another  bag  of  ballast, 
and  we  rose. 

My  recollections  of  the  voyage  of  that  miserable 
night,  spent  thus,  and  in  such  company,  are  vague.  I 
suffered  much  from  cold  and  fatigue,  and  mechanically 
I  obeyed  the  directions  of  the  escaped  galley-slave,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  command.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  fixity  of  his  determination  to  continue  the  des- 
perate flight  until  we  should  be  across  the  French  fron- 
tier. How  long  our  aerial  journey  might  prove,  under- 
taken as  it  was  without  warm  clothing,  provisions,  or 
brandy.  I  could  not  conjecture,  while  it  was  certain  that 
we  were  hurrying  along  with  great  velocity — how 
swiftly  I  had  no  means  of  calculating — before  the  wind. 

A  slight  shift  in  the  wind  might  cause  us  to  be  carried 
out  into  the  broad  Mediterranean — even  did  we  but 
drift  beyond  the  Straits,  into  the  broader  Atlantic,  to 
perish,  as  many  a  balloon  voyager  has  died,  without  a 
record  of  his  fate.  Where  we  were  I  could  not  tell. 
The  dark,  blurred  outlines  of  what  lay  beneath  seemed 
to  indicate  hills  and  woods,  not  sea. 

"If  we  come  down  in  France,  my  young  friend,''  said 
the  strident  voice  of  the  escaped  convict,  as  we  floated 
through  masses  of  misty  vapor  which  wetted  me  to  the 
skin,  "you  may  bid  adieu  to  the  world.  It  is  no  fault  of 
yours,  you  will  say,  if  the  wind  carries  this  flapping 
gas-bag  to  Poitou  or  the  Nivernais.  No,  but  is  Casse- 
tete  to  wait  while  you  crawl  to  the  nearest  brigade  of 
gendarmerie  to  give  notice  that  your  fellow-traveler 
was  Pierre  Paul  Grincheux,  an  escaped  jail-bird?  No, 
thank  you.  So  sure  as  we  drop  on  French  soil,  with  the 
Official  Journal  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  Poste  de 
Police,  I  prove  that  one  can  keep  a  secret  better  than 
two." 

I  am  not  unduly  timorous,  but  my  heart  sank  within 
me  as  I  heard  these  words,  uttered  with  an  emphatic 
ferocity  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  speaker's  sinis- 
ter meaning.  I  fully  made  up  my  mind,  should  the  des- 
perado at  my  side  attempt  to  realize  his  threats,  that  I 
would  not  be  by  any  means  passive  in  the  struggle ;  but 
his  weapons  and  his  strength  left  little  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory ending  to  such  a  contest. 

"There's  something  wrong  with  the  valves,"  said  my 
companion,  roughly,  an  hour  later;  "the  gas  is  escaping 
and  we  are  sinking.  You,  aeronaut,  must  ascend  the 
netting  and  stop  the  flow  of  gas." 

I  was  very  reluctant  to  obey.  To  climb  the  netting 
of  a  balloon,  when  at  a  great  height  above  the  earth, 
is  never  a  very  pleasant  task ;  but  to  do  so,  leaving  be- 


hind me  a  ruffian  who  might  at  any  moment  pistol  or 
stab  me  as  I  descended,  thus  relieving  himself  from  an 
inconvenient  witness,  was  indeed  irksome.  However, 
Casse-tete  evinced  such  pertinacity,  and  swore  so  many 
grisly  oaths,  that  at  last  I  complied;  and,  having  ad- 
justed the  valve,  crept  back  to  the  car,  sick  and  giddy, 
but  unhurt. 

The  moon  had  faded  away.  There  were  pale,  crim- 
son streaks  in  what  I  took  to  be  the  eastern  sky,  and 
below  lay  piled  up  gloomy  masses  of  black  cloud, 
through  which  gleamed  at  intervals  something  white 
and  lustrous,  like  the  marble  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral 
at   Milan. 

"We're  steering  straight.  Fate,  for  once,  befriends 
me,"  exclaimed  the  sharer  of  my  journey,  "for  those 
are  the  peaks  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Throw  out  bal- 
last.    Don't  let  us  ground  on  them." 

\Yc  were  in  reality  floating  among  the  serrated  sum- 
mits and  snow-clad  mountain-tops  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  forms  a  natural  barrier  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  Below,  the  sullen  cloud-banks  menaced  ele- 
mental war,  and  already  low  muttering  growls  of  thun- 
der reverberated  among  the  ridges  beneath  us. 

"Throw  over  more  ballast,"  commanded  my  ruffianly 
companion. 

I  flung  out,  with  some  misgivings,  the  remainder  of 
the  last  bag  of  sand  and  small  pebbles,  but  the  Defiance 
did  not  rise  with  its  former  buoyancy.  Much  gas  had 
been  lost.  The  once  smooth  surface  of  the  silk,  painted 
in  gaudy  stripes  of  pink  and  blue,  was  wrinkled  now, 
and  fluttered  loosely  in  irregular  festoons.  More  than 
once  it  seemed  as  though  we  must  be  dashed  against 
some  one  of  the  towering  peaks  above  which  the  bal- 
loon slowly  revolved. 

Crash  after  crash,  peal  after  peal,  rang  out  the  deep 
diapason  of  the  thunder,  echoed  from  glen  to  glen  and 
from  ridge  to  ridge,  while  far  and  wide  the  lightning 
sent  its  flaming  arrows  across  the  darkling  sky. 

Day  had  broken ;  the  sun  was  rising,  red  and  angry, 
in  the  stormy  eastern  sky,  and  as  a  current  of  air  wafted 
the  balloon  forward,  I  could  dimly  distinguish  forest, 
and  meadow,  and  spurs  of  wood-clothed  hills,  lying  to 
the  southward  of  us.  The  snowy  peaks,  rosy-pink  in 
the  morning  radiance,  were  being  gradually  left  behind 
us. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  out  the  galley-slave,  triumphantly, 
as  he  scanned  the  landscape ;  "we're  well  across  the 
frontier  now,  and  Pierre  Paul  Grincheux  is  safe  from 
the  chain-gang.     Thank  your  stars " 

A  stunning  peal  of  thunder  cut  short  his  boastful  dis- 
course, and  as  it  did  so  the  Defiance  heeled  over,  and 
was  driven  like  a  leaf  before  the  gale  by  the  sudden 
rush  of  a  mighty  wind  that  bore  us  almost  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  hurried  us  along  with  headlong 
rapidity.  Fields,  woodlands,  houses,  seemed  to  pass  us 
by  with  feverish  haste,  and  still  we  sped  onward,  so 
near  now  to  the  earth  that  I  momentarily  expected  that 
we  should  become  entangled  among  the  trees  that 
loomed  so  near  us. 

What  was  that,  like  a  river  of  glancing  water,  on  the 
dusty  high  road  beneath  us,  the  yellow  road  like  a 
ribbon  winding  amid  the  rocks  and  thickets?  Troops 
on  the  march,  no  doubt,  the  sunlight  glinting  on  their 
bayonets.  I  could  see  that,  as  we  approached,  they 
came  confusedly  to  a  halt. 

"Again,  hurrah!"  shouted  the  galley-slave;  "a  cheer, 
noble  Spaniards,  for  your  guest,  Pierre  Paul,  now 
safely " 

As  he  spoke  I  saw  the  earth  very  near  us,  saw  the 
soldiers  run  to  right  and  left,  as  though  to  clear  a  way 
for  our  passage,  and  then  with  a  sickening  crash  the 
balloon  and  the  car  seemed  to  strike  against  a  rock,  and 
a  thousand  sparks  of  fire  filled  my  bewildered  eyes,  and 
then  all  grew  dark. 

******* 

"He'll  live,  never  fear,"  said  a  cheery  voice,  speaking 
in  the  Spanish  language,  which  I  imperfectly  under- 
stood, as  I  awoke  to  find  myself  lying  upon  a  truckle- 
bed  in  a  wayside  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
officers,  while  a  regimental  surgeon  was  feeling  my 
pulse ;  "give  him  a  few  more  drops  of  the  brandy !  Only 
a  couple  of  ribs  the  worse,  I  think." 

"And — and  the  man  who  was  with  me?''  I  asked, 
feebly. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"Not  your  father  or  brother,  I  trust,  sir?"  he  said. 
"Ah.  then  I  may  well  tell  you  that  his  head  was  dashed 
against  the  rock,  and  his  neck — a  tough  one  by  the  by — 
very  effectually  dislocated." 

And  so  it  was. 

Strange  to  say,  my  fortune  was,  to  a  qualified  extent, 
made  by  the  accident  which  had  so  nearly  put  an  end 
altogether  to  my  worldly  anxieties.  The  kind  pro- 
tectors who  had  picked  me  up,  a  wayworn  stranger, 
with  two  ribs  broken,  by  the  roadside,  had  me  conveyed 
along  with  them  on  a  litter  to  the  garrison  town  of 
Girona,  whither  they  were  bound,  and  in  the  military 
hospital  of  this  place  I  was  cared  for  until  youth  and  a 
robust  constitution  enabled  me  to  get  the  better  of  the 
fever  that  ensued.  My  story  was  noised  abroad,  ami 
all  Barcelona  seemed  eager  to  sit  for  its  portrait  to 
the  young  artist  who  had  visited  Spain  in  so  singular 
a  manner;  thence,  with  good  professional  recommenda- 
tions, I  passed  on  to  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  and 
have  never  since  known  the  actual  pressure  of  want. 

I  afterward  heard  that  a  subscription  set  on  foot  at 
Marseilles  compensated  Kiliick  for  the  loss  of  his  bal- 
loon, but  he  and  I  never  met  again. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  VILAS. 


Predicted  the  Overthrow  of  the  Turk  and  the  Victory  of  the 
Whole  Slavonian  Race. 


Adam  anil  Eve — so  teaches  us  the  old  legend — had 
thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters.  When  the  Lord  ques- 
tioned the  father  one  day  about  his  children,  he,  being 
ashamed  of  his  numerous  family,  kept  back  three  of  his 
daughters,   and    mentioned  only   twenty-seven. 

Whereupon  the  Lord  was  very  angry,  and  took  the 
three  most  beautiful  of  all  these  daughters,  and  raised 
them  from  the  earth  on  which  their  father  had  denied 
them,  and  which  they  should  never  tread  again,  and 
gave  them  over  to  the  atmosphere. 

So  fly  the  Vilas  through  the  air,  immortal,  as  long  as 
mankind  shall  last,  rejoicing  in  all  the  joys  of  humanity, 
and  free"  from  all  the  sorrows  of  humanity. 

They  flew  with  the  air  into  the  ark  of  Noah,  mourn- 
ing over  the  destruction  of  man,  and  made  ready  to 
give  their  assistance  to  the  incoming  race. 

And  when  the  great  Redeemer  appeared  on  the  earth. 
through  the  sacrifice  of  his  blood  to  ransom  mankind, 
once  more  sunken  in  sin  and  shame,  they  hovered 
humbly  around,  adoring,  praising,  and  glorifying  the 
holy  manger  at  Bethlehem. 

And  then  they  sped  far  away  over  the  earth,  every- 
where blessing  man  and  assisting  him.  But  when  they 
came  to  Servia,  where  the  great  Czar  reigned,  they 
would  roam  no  farther.  Here  w-ould  they  stay  and 
make  their  home;  for  they  found  that  the  land  was  like 
Paradise,  out  of  which  their  parents  had  been  driven. 

But  the  Vilas  were  lonely,  and  envied  man  the  love 
wdiich  glorified  prosperity,  and  changed  to  joy  misery 
in  suffering.  As  their  feet  were  not  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  earth  they  built  themselves  a  palace  in  the  clouds, 
supported  by  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  palace  had 
three  doors.  The  first  glistened  like  gold,  the  second 
shimmered  as  with  pearls,  and  the  third  flamed  with 
reddish  purple.  Out  of  the  golden  door  they  carried 
fortune,  victory,  and  riches  to  man ;  out  of  the  gate  of 
pearl  they  flew  down  to  bring  to  the  unfortunate  and 
suffering  the  blessed  relief  of  tears. 

And  God  took  pity  on  their  longing,  and  allowed  that 
each  should  choose,  according  to  her  taste,  a  brave  and 
pious  hero  from  the  Slavonian  people.  So  the  Vilas 
flew  down  over  the  Slavon  land,  and  each  chose  a 
beautiful,  brave,  and  pious  youth  from  this  noble  race. 

Their  longings  were  satisfied,  and  in  more  perfect 
bliss  they  lived  with  the  beings  of  their  choice  in  the 
pure  heights  of  the  air,  over  the  droves  of  the  earth. 
And  graceful  daughters  grew  to  them  out  of  their  al- 
liances of  love,  modest  and  pure  as  they,  like  them 
bound  to  the  atmosphere,  powerful  as  they  to  defend 
mankind,  and  to  revive  him  with  strength  in  battle  and 
consolation  in  suffering. 

But  they  forgot  man  in  their  happiness :  they  forgot 
to  watch  over  the  Slavonian  people;  they  went  down 
no  more  to  strengthen  it  in  faith  and  piety. 

There  drew  near  the  Turkish  army.  The  mighty  din 
of  battle  reached  up  to  the  cloud-palace,  and  awoke  the 
Vilas  from  their  dreams  of  love.  Terrified,  they  flew 
down  through  the  quivering  lightnings,  and  saw  how 
the  banner  of  the  cross  retreated,  and  how  the  wild 
hordes  of  bloodthirsty  Turks  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Then  they  armed  their  own  loved  heroes  with  glitter- 
ing weapons,  and  sent  them  down  to  assist  the  op- 
pressed. But  God  had  turned  away  from  them.  These 
heroes  fell  in  battle,  and  their  valiant  work  with  their 
weapons  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  open  to  a 
small  band  of  Servian  warriors  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  billowy  Turkish  troops,  from  which  they  fled  in 
struggling  flight  to  the  Black  Mountains,  where  they 
have  dwelt  for  centuries,  gaining  a  refuge  of  religious 
faith  and  loyalty  in  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, to  which  all  the  land  around  is  subject,  struggling 
for  freedom,  and  waiting  with  patience  for  the  wrath 
of  God  to  turn,  and  for  the  day  of  deliverance  of  all 
Christians  of  the  Slavonian  race  to  dawn. 

The  Vilas  hovered  long,  mourning  over  the  blood- 
stained battlefield,  and  spread  veils  of  clouds  over  the 
corpses  of  their  loved  ones,  until  their  bones  sunk  to 
dust.  But  then  they  left  the  land,  and  followed  the 
sorrowing  fugitives  to  the  land  of  the  Black  Mountain? 
where  they  built  another  cloud-palace  on  the  peak  of 
Lowshen,   where  they  dwell   with   all   their  daughters. 

Only  now  and  then  Riviola,  the  eldest,  whose  busi- 
ness it  principally  was  to  strengthen  with  victorious 
might  the  heroes  in  battle,  opened  cautiously  the  golden" 
door,  to  see  whether  the  glittering  cross  arose  with 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  by  which  glorious  symbol  it  should 
one  day  be  proclaimed  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  ap- 
peased, and  that  hosts  of  brothers  drew  near  to  the 
rescue. 

And  when  the  day  comes — when  Riviola.  the  Vila  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  sees  this  wonderful  symbol — then  will 
all  the  doors  of  the  cloud-palace  fly  wide  open.  Out 
of  the  golden  door  will  the  Vilas  fly  down  to  cover  the 
weapons  of  the  Slavonian  heroes  in  flashes  of  fire,  be- 
fore which  the  dazzled  enemy  fall  backward.  Before 
the  purple  door  will  they  gather  up  the  lightnings,  in 
order  to  dash  them  down  on  the  chiefs  of  the  unbe- 
lievers. And  before  the  portals  of  pearl  will  bow  it- 
self the  rainbow  of  victory  and  the  reconciliation  of 
God;  whose  ends  rest,  the  one  on  the  holy,  reliberated 
city  of  Constantinople,  and  the  other  on  tin  rcsi 
of  the  Russian  Czar,  and  whose  arch  inclu 
Slavonian  race. — Translated  from  the  Gem 
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WALLACK'S  THEATRE. 


"  Flaneur  "  Talks  of  the  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Famous  House 


It  has  long  been  known  that  Wallack's  Theatre  was 
doomed  and  that  the  place  that  has  known  it  for  these 
manv  years  will  presently  know  it  no  more  forever. 
But  Wallack's  Theatre  will  be  fortunate  in  its  ending. 
It  will  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  dramatic  senti- 
mentalist will  not  be  harrowed  by  the  sight  of  the  slow 
deterioration  of  the  famous  building  to  the  level  of 
cheap  vaudeville  and  even  cheaper  "movies."  For 
such  is  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  Garrick  and 
Daly's.  For  them  are  the  bitter  memories  of  happier 
and  more  dignified  days,  and  this,  as  we  all  know,  is 
'"sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows.''  The  last  performance 
at  Wallack's  a  few  nights  ago  was  by  Granville  Barker's 
company,  when  speeches  were  made  by  Augustus 
Thomas.  Granville  Barker,  Lillah  McCarthy,  and  Rose 
Coghlan. 

That  the  sale  of  theatrical  relics  would  arouse  in- 
tense interest  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  For  surely 
there  is  no  other  theatre  in  America  so  rich  in  me- 
mentoes of  a  great  past.  One  woman  sent  a  message 
that  when  she  was  a  child  she  was  always  taken  by 
her  father  to  a  particular  box  and  she  wished  to  buy 
one  of  the  chairs.  Another  would-be  customer  was 
covetous  of  the  mirror  in  one  of  the  principal  dressing- 
rooms,  which  must  have  been  used  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  great  performers.  Perhaps  one  day  we  shall 
discover  a  process  akin  to  that  of  the  photographic  de- 
veloper by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  compel  a  mirror 
to  give  up  its  secrets,  and  then  what  a  panorama  this 
old  mirror  of  Wallack's  would  disclose.  Mr.  Burnham, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
told  of  an  incident  that  took  place  in  the  theatre  re- 
cently that  was  a  particularly  strong  example  of  the 
popular  desire  for  souvenirs.  After  a  performance 
he  found  a  man  scraping  the  polish  from  the  bannister 
running  from  the  lobby  to  the  balcony. 

"This  is  mahogany  under  the  polish,  isn't  it?"  the 
stranger  asked. 

"All  the  woodwork  in  the  theatre  is  mahogany."  Mr. 
Burnham  answered,  "although  it  was  painted  over  re- 
cently." 

"When  the  theatre  is  torn  down,''  went  on  the  visitor, 
"I'd  like  to  get  some  of  it.  I'm  going  to  build  a  bunga- 
low, and  it  would  be  wonderful  to  tell  my  friends  that 
the  woodwork  came  from  this  theatre.  Think  of  the 
number  of  hands  of  great  people  that  have  been  placed 
on  this  railing." 

Wallack's  may  at  least  congratulate  itself  that  its 
fragments  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  its  lovers,  and 
that  they  will  become  relics  to  be  preserved  with  an 
almost  religious  care. 

The  story  of  Wallack's  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  tell  it  again.  It  is  a  hundred  years 
ago  since  the  first  Wallack  made  his  appearance  in 
Xew  York  and  captured  the  city  as  Macbeth,  Romeo, 
and  Hamlet.  In  1SS2  he  went  to  the  Wallack's  which 
is  now  to  be  demolished,  and  when  he  died  in  1888  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who,  without  being  in  any 
way  a  great  actor,  knew  how  to  secure  the  services  of 
great  actors.  His  first  company  included  the  names  of 
Charles  Walcot.  William  R.  Blake,  and  Laura  Keene. 
and  he  never  allowed  his  standard  of  excellence  to  fall. 
Many  of  the  plays  that  he  produced  would  not  find 
favor  now,  and  even  at  the  time  they  were  recognized 
as  mediocre,  but  there  was  no  mediocrity  about  the 
performers.  They  were  always  the  best  available,  and 
perhaps  our  grandfathers  would  rather  see  good  players 
than  good  plays  if  it  should  be  impossible  to  combine 
the  two.  Lester  Wallack  played  "The  Rivals,"  "The 
School  for  Scandal."  "As  You  Like  It,"  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  "Rosedale."  and  "The  Yeteran,"  and 
when  the  public  taste  fell  he  was  not  above  producing 
"Moths."  "My  Awful  Dad,"  and  "The  Silver  King," 
but  they  were  always  well  produced.  Wallack  could 
not  control  the  public  taste,  but  he  could  cater  to  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gild  it.  That  Wallack's  company 
was  able  to  produce  so  wide  a  variety  of  plays  and 
always  to  do  it  well  speaks  volumes  for  its  versatility. 
Apparently  every  member  was  able  to  cover  a  wide 
field,  as  wide  a  field  as  age  and  sex  would  allow,  which 
gives  occasion  to  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  to  re- 
mark on  the  "general  capacity  and  adaptability  of  the 
company,  a  point  of  special  significance  in  these  days, 
when  actors,  for  lack  of  adequate  training,  can  only 
shine,  and  that  not  very  brilliantly,  in  the  particular 
line  of  parts  which  may  happen  to  fit  their  own  per- 
sonality. And  herein,  continues  the  Post,  is  to  be 
found  the  most  obvious  moral  of  the  old  Wallack's. 
the  latest  house,  with  all  its  unfulfilled  ideals, 
fortune  never  smiled  very  brightly.  What  might  have 
happened  if  Lester  Wallack  and  A.  M.  Palmer  had 
Ived  to  defy  augury  and  maintain  the  theatrical 
centre  which  they  controlled  in  Union  Square  can  now 
be  only  the  subject  of  speculation.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  representative  Wallack  audience  which  was  wont 
to  assemble  at  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street  failed 
to  it  iterialize  at  Thirtieth  Street.  The  old  spell  failed 
in  the  new  environment,  and.  it  may  be  added,  the  old 
effie'ency  failed  also.  It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  the  old 
at  its  meridian,  when  it  enjoyed  the  patronage — 
measure  of  which  no  single  theatre  existing  today 
•ast — of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  playgoers,. 
he  simple  reason  that,  no  matter  what  the  nature 


or  quality  of  the  play,  they  could  be  reasonably  sure 
of  a  feast  of  good  acting.  Only  with  a  real  stock  com- 
pany can  such  a  result  be  guaranteed. 

Probably  there  will  be  no  more  stock  companies  like 
that  of  Wallack's.  The  "star"  system  will  not  allow 
of  it  A  general  standard  of  excellence  has  been  ren- 
dered impossible  not  only  by  the  slovenly  inefficiency 
of  the  average  actor,  but  by  the  insistence  of  popular 
favorites  upon  a  contrast  that  shall  enable  even  their 
own  incapacities  to  shine  and  that  shall  justify  them  in 
drawing  salaries  inconsistent  alike  with  their  own 
deserts  and  with  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Xew  York.  May  18,  1915.  Flaneur. 


Palestine  is  a  country  poor  in  any  natural  resources. 
There  are  practically  no  minerals,  no  coal,  no  iron, 
no  copper,  no  silver,  though  recently  some  oil  wells 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  Xeither 
are  there  any  large  forests,  and  though  the  land  may 
have  been  better  wooded  in  the  days  of  Joshua  than  it 
is  now,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  the  woods 
were  of  trees  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  a  source 
of  wealth.  A  comparatively  small  area  is  fit  for  tillage. 
To  an  Arab  tribe  that  had  wandered  through  a  barren 
wilderness  for  forty  years,  Canaan  may  well  have 
seemed  a  delightful  possession;  but  many  a  count)'  in 
Iowa,  many  a  department  in  France,  could  raise  more 
grain  or  wine  than  all  the  Holy  Land.  The  Holy  Land 
is  steeped  also  in  an  atmosphere  of  legend  and  marvel. 
As  the  traveler  steps  ashore  at  Jaffa  he  is  shown  the 
rock  to  which  Andromeda  was  chained  when  Perseus 
:  rescued  her  from  the  sea  monster.  ( It  is  the  only 
Greek  story  localized  on  these  shores.)  Till  recent 
years  he  was  also  shown  the  remains  of  the  ribs  of  an- 
other sea  monster,  the  "great  fish"  that  swallowed  and 
disgorged  the  prophet  Jonah,  whose  tomb  he  will  see 
on  the  coast  near  Sidon  (says  the  National  Geo- 
graphical Magazine).  When  he  proceeds  toward 
Jerusalem  he  passes  Lydda,  the  birthplace  of  St. 
George,  where  that  youthful  hero  slew  the  dragon.  A 
little  farther  comes  the  spot  where  another  young  cham- 
pion— Samson,  the  Danite — had  in  earlier  days  killed  a 
thousand  Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Still 
farther  along  the  railway  line  he  is  pointed  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yalley  of  Ajalon,  where,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  while 
Israel  pursued  their  enemies.  An  hour  later,  as  the 
train  approaches  Jerusalem,  he  looks  down  on  the  rocky 
gorge  in  which  St.  Sabas.  himself  a  historical  charac- 
ter, famous  and  influential  in  the  sixth  century,  dwelt  in 
a  cave  where  a  friendly  lion  came  to  bear  him  com- 
pany :  and  from  Jerusalem  he  can  note  the  spot  at  which 
the  host  of  Israel  passed  dry-shod  over  Jordan,  follow- 
ing the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  near  which  Elisha 
made  the  iron  swim  and  turned  bitter  waters  to  sweet. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  northwestern  continuation  in  Arizona  of  the 
great  mining  region  of  Mexico,  celebrated  for  cen- 
turies for  its  fabulously  rich  ores  of  silver  and  other 
metals,  is  the  oldest  mining  district  in  the  United 
States.  The  district  has  an  area  of  1400  square  miles, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Mexico  in  the  middle  of  that 
portion  of  Arizona  known  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 
Authentic  records  show  that  silver  mining  was  carried 
on  here  by  the  Papago  Indians  before  the  Spanish  con- 
I  quest  of  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Later  the 
j  lodes  were  worked  from  time  to  time  and  their  ores 
|  smelted  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and 
the  Spanish  government,  and  remnants  of  their  old  mine 
workings,  to  which  the  charm  of  romance  clings,  point 
|  the  way  to  wealth  possibly  not  yet  exhausted.  From 
1853.  the  date  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  to  the  present 
j  time  mining  has  been  carried  on  by  Americans — not,  ' 
however,  without  interruptions,  especially  during  tht 
earlier  part  of  this  period,  in  which  raids  by  the  blood- 
thirsty  Apaches  or  Mexican  outlaws  figured  promi- 
nently. Although  the  fame  of  this  district  in  the  past 
was  due  almost  exclusively  to  its  rich  silver  ores,  since  ! 
the  American  occupation  valuable  discoveries  of  copper,  j 
lead,  and  other  metals  have  been  made.  Of  the  many 
hundreds  of  old  and  new  mines  and  prospects  within 
the  area,  but  a  small  percentage  are  active  at  present. 
It  is  the  belief,  however,  of  the  government  geologists 
who  examined  this  area  that  many  of  the  properties 
now  idle  merit  the  serious  attention  of  mining  men. 
Xot  the  least  interesting  are  the  gravel  deposits  of 
Greaterville.  which  have  yielded  $7,000,000  worth  of 
placer  gold  and  are  estimated  bv  mining  engineers  to 
still  contain  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 


The  Two  Church-Builders. 
A   famous   King  would  build   a   church, 

A  temple  vast  and  grand : 
And.   that  the  praise  might  be  his   own, 

He  gave  a  strict  command 
That  none  should  add  the  smallest  gift 

To  aid  the  work  he  planned. 

And  when  the  mighty  dome  was  done, 

_  Within  the  noble  frame, 
Upon  a  tablet  broad  and  fair, 

In  letters  all  aflame 
With  burnished  gold,  the  people  read 

The  ro\-al  builder's  name. 

Now,  when  the  King,   elate  with  pride, 

That  night  had  sought  his  bed, 
He  dreamed  he  saw  an  Angel  come 

(A   halo   round   his   head), 
Erase  the  royal  name,  and  write 

Another  in  its  stead. 

"What  could  it  mean?     Three  times  that  night 

That  wondrous  vision  came ; 
Three  times  he  saw  that  Angel  hand 

Erase  the  royal  name. 
And  write  a  woman's  in  its  stead, 

In  letters  all  aflame. 

Whose  could  it  be  ?     He  ga^  e  command 

To  all  about  his  throne, 
To  seek  the  owner  of  the  name 

That  on  the  tablet  shone : 
And  so  it  was  the  courtiers  found 

A  widow  poor  and  lone. 

The  King,  enraged  at  what  he  heard, 
Cried  :     "Bring  the   culprit  here  !" 

And  to  the  woman,  trembling  sore, 
He  said:     "  'T  is  very  clear 

That  you  have  broken  my  command ; 
Now  let  the  truth  appear !" 

"Your  majesty,"  the  widow  said : 

"I  can't  deny  the  truth : 
I  love  the  Lord, — my  Lord  and  yours, — 

And  so,  in  simple  sooth, 
I  broke  yrour  majesty's  command 

(.1  crave  your  royal  rath). 

"And  since  I  had  no  money,  sire, 

Why,  I  could  only  pray 
That  God  would  bless  your  majesty ; 

And  when  along  the  way 
The  horses  drew  the  stones,  I  gave 

To  one  a  wisp  of  hay." 

"Ah  !  now  I  see,"  the  King  exclaimed, 

"Self-glory  was  my  aim ; 
The  woman  gave  for  love  of  God, 

And  not  for  worldly  fame 1 
'T  is  my  command  the  tablet  bear 

The  pious  widow's  name."        — John  G.  Saxe. 
m 

Sir  L-aunfal  and  the  Leper. 

As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  darksome  gate. 

He  was  'ware  of  a  leper,   crouched  by  the  same, 
Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he  sate ; 

And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came ; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with   a  thrill. 

The  flesh   'neath   his   armor   'gan   shrink   and  crawl, 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 

Like  a  frozen  waterfall ; 
For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 
Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature. 
And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  morn, — 
So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust : 

"Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust, 

Better    the    blessing    of    the    poor, 

Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door; 

That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold : 

He  gives  only  the  worthless  gold 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty ; 
But  he  w-ho  gives  but  a  slender  mite, 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight. 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and   doth   all  unite, — 
The  hand  can  not  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  outstretches   its   eager  palms. 
For  a  god  goes  with   it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before." 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


By  means  of  a  simple  contrivance  known  as  a  current 
meter  government  engineers  are  able  to  measure  the 
flow  of  a  stream  at  any  point  at  which  they  can  gain  ac- 
cess to  a  place  over  the  water.  Bridges  are  used  in  the 
main.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work  it  might  ap- 
pear that  the  engineer,  with  the  receiving  apparatus  at 
his  ear,  was  trying  to  talk  to  the  fishes  or  to  a  diver. 
The  meter  is  lowered  into  the  water  at  several  points 
under  the  bridge  to  determine  the  speed  of  the  current 
and  by  measuring  the  depths  of  the  water  at  the  same 
points.  From  such  information  the  flow  of  the  river 
at  that  particular  time  and  height  can  be  computed, 
and  when  such  measurements  have  been  made  at  a 
number  of  different  heights  the  flow  of  the  stream  at 
any  height  can  be  determined.  Then  if  a  record  of 
the  height  of  the  river  is  obtained  each  day  from  a 
river  gauge,  the  flow  for  each  day  can  be  computed. 


Harmosan. 
Xow  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  for  the  Persian  throne  was 

done. 
And  the  Moslem's  fiery  valor  had  the  crowning  victory  won. 
Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invader  to  defy, 
Captive,   overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bringing  forth  to 

die. 

Then    exclaimed   that    noble    captive :     "Lo,    I   perish    in    my 

thirst! 
Give   me  but   one   drink   of  water,   and   let   then   arrive   the 

worst !" 

In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet ;  but  a  while  the  draught  for- 
bore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foemen  to  explore. 

Well    might   then    have   paused    the   bravest — for   around    him 

angry  foes 
With  a  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely  man  enclose. 
"But   what   f ear'st   thou  ?"    cried   the   Caliph,    "is   it,    friend,   a 

secret  blow  ? 
rear  it  not ;  our  gallant  Moslem  no  such  treacherous  dealing 

know. 

"Thou  may'st  quench  thy  thirst  .securely,  for  thou  shalt  not 

die  before 

Thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water ;  this  reprieve  is  thine — 

no  morel" 

Quick  the  Satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth  with  ready 

hand, 
And  the  liquid  sank  forever,  lost  amid  the  burning  sand. 

"Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water  of  that  cup 
I  have  drained :  then  bid  thy  sen-ants  that  spilt  water  gather 
up !" 

For    a    moment    stood    the    Caliph    as    by    doubtful   passions 

stirred — 
Then  exclaimed :     "Forever  sacred  must  remain  a  monarch's 

word ! 

"Bring    another    cup    and    straightway    to    the    noble    Persian 

give; 
Drink,  I  said  before,  and  perish — now  I  bid  thee,  drink  and 

live  '."  — Richard  Ckenevix  Trench, 


i 
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THE  HUMAN  GERMAN. 


Edward  Edgeworth  is   Maliciously  Humorous    at    the    Cost 
of  the  Domestic  Teuton. 


Most  of  the  writers  who  have  given  us  accounts  of 
life  in  Germany  have  approached  the  subject  with  seri- 
ousness :  some  with  the  view  of  economic  discussion ; 
others  merely  to  be  informative ;  and  still  others  with 
the  object  in  view  of  denouncing  the  German  method  of 
living,  thinking,  and  progressing.     But  Edward  Edge- 
worth,  author  of  "The  Human  German,"  has  chosen  to 
make  his  book  humorous.    He  takes  a  laughing  fling  at  I 
German  manners,  customs,  rules,   laws — at  everything  I 
that  has  to  do  with  German  domestic  and  public  life. 
The   fundamentals   of  his   volume   are  in  the  main  in  [ 
agreement  with  what  has  been  said  seriously  by  others.  ' 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  however,  refuses  to  be  serious;  he  sees  i 
in  nearly  everything  that  came  under  his  observation 
during   some   years'   residence   in   Germany  topics   for  | 
merriment — and,  it  must  be  said,  malice  on  occasion. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  is  an  Englishman. 

There  is  a  Mrs.  Edgeworth — Letitia  in  the  book — so  I 
the  author  had  experience  in  German  domesticity.    He  i 
tells  with  humor  tempered  with  woe  of  the  trouble  in 
remaining  in  a  house  after  having  rented  it,  there  being 
several  hundred  rules,  for  the  infraction  of  any  one  of 
which  the  tenant  may  be  summarily  evicted  and  fined.  I 
The  time  for  piano-playing  and  for  taking  a  bath,  and 
the  size  of  the  garments  that  may  be  hung  on  the  family 
wash-line,  all  are  strictly  regulated. 

Balconies  cut  an  important  figure  in  Berlin  houses. 
They  are  used  as  dining-rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  places 
to  hang  the  wash;  for  courting,  and  for  maintaining  a 
flower  garden ;  and  for  sun-baths.  In  this  latter  con- 
nection Mr.  Edgeworth  tells  an  amusing  story  of  what 
happened  to  Herr  Dr.  Ing.  Gamradt: 

...  At  midday  Dr.  Gamradt  lay  nakedly  and  lazily  on  his 
balcony,  roasting  his  Pomeranian  skin,  and  reading  the  proof 
of  his  "Tendencies  and  Aspirations  in  the  Belgian  Portland 
Cement  Industry."  His  clothes  were  in  the  bathroom.  Just 
as  his  dreams  were  thickening,  and  his  Pomeranian  skin  was 
turning  rich  Kanaka,  two  dreadful  voices  echoed  from  close 
by.  It  was  his  wife,  Frau  Dr.  Ing.  Gamradt  (Mteze)  con- 
versing eagerly  with  a  visitor,  Frau  Schoolteacher  Morgen- 
stern.  The  two  were  in  the  drawing-room  which  opens  onto 
the  balcony.  The  position  was  grim.  The  noontide  sun  flamed 
with  dog-day  fierceness ;  Herr  Dr.  Ing.  Gamradt  had  em- 
phatically had  enough  ;  and  something  uncommonly  like  blis- 
ters rose  on  his  rose-red  arms.  But  between  him  and  shadow 
sat  unsuspecting  Frau  Dr.  Gamradt  with  Frau  Schoolteacher 
Morgenstern  ;  and  the  only  robe  in  sight  was  "Tendencies  and 
Aspirations    in    the    Belgian    Portland    Cement    Industry." 

The  position  was  grim.  The  sun  persisted  in  flaming;  the 
last  cloud  shrank  ;  the  voices  echoed.  Herr  Dr.  Gamradt's  skin 
peeled.  He  suppressed  screams  with  difficulty.  He  began  to 
think  of  death,  of  over-done  veal,  of  the  Aztec  Emperor 
Guatomozin.  And  then,  oh  joy,  deliverance  transiently  smiled. 
Frau  Schoolteacher  Morgenstern  rose  to  go.  Herr  Gam- 
radt's heart  leaped.  And  then  it  stood  still.  "Sit  down, 
Kathie,"  said  hospitable  Frau  Dr.  Med  Gamradt.  "Of  course 
you're  here  for  lunch.  Let's  look  at  my  travel  photographs. 
I  have  just  eight  hundred.  After  that  we'll  go  onto  the  bal- 
cony, and  see  the  nasturtiums." 

Berlin  flats  are  classed  as  hochherrschaftlich  (liter- 
ally, high-gentlemanly)  and  hcrrschaftlich,  which  means 
merely  gentlemanly.  The  Edgeworths  had  a  high- 
gentlemanly  flat.  This  is  anent  some  of  the  tenants  of 
other  flats  and  their  manner  of  living:: 

Our  high-gentlemanly  house  has  two  staircases,  front  and 
back.  The  front  one  is  labeled  in  black  on  white  enamel : 
"For  Gentlemen  Only."  This  notice  is  meant  to  exclude 
servants  and  messengers — postmen  are  gentlemen  within  the 
sense  of  the  enamel.  But  though  our  hall-porter,  Herr  Giels- 
dorf,  sternly  forbids  servants  to  drag  home  beer-pitchers  by 
the  gentlemanly  stairs,  he  makes  no  objection  to  the  gracious 
lady  coming  up  the  gentlemanly  stairs  as  her  own  domestic. 
And  this  gives  you  an  illuminating  view  of  the  domesticity 
of  local   souls. 

At  eleven  every  morning  we  go  out  to  skate  in  Luther- 
strasse  Ice-Palace ;  and  twice  in  the  week  we  meet  on.  the 
stairs  Frau  Accountant  Felix  Curt.  She  lives  overhead  ;  and 
gives  dances ;  so  she  must  be  a  high-gentlewoman.  She  is 
tastefully  dressed,  wears  five  rings  over  her  white  cotton 
gloves  ;  and  has  plainly  been  marketing.  Under  her  arm  she 
carries,  half-papered,  a  gray-green  loaf  of  bread.  At  mid- 
day we  return  ;  and  stumble  in  the  lift  on  nice-looking  Frau- 
Iein  Else  Schimmelpfennig,  who  lives  on  Treppe  4.  She  is 
unquestionably  a  high-gentlewoman  ;  her  colonel  father  fights 
the  artillery  staff  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Krilppel,  and  hei 
student  brother  at  Bonn  was  fined  for  ungentlemanly  conduct. 
She  has  laid  down  in  the  lift  a  reed  sack,  such  as  is  borne 
by  carpenters  and  burglars,  and  above  the  top  twinkle  six 
bottle  tops.  Other  high-gentlemanly  neighbors  are  as  domestic. 
Frau  Architect  Riehl,  who  used  to  nod  so  pleasantly  to 
Letitia  from  her  hall,  the  while  she  ate  straight  out  of  the 
frying-pan,  lets  beer  drip  on  the  stairs.  On  Letitia's  com- 
plaint, our  landlord  took  action  ;  and  soon  he  sent  us  the  an- 
swer of  Frau  Architect  Riehl  to  the  complaints  of  "die  Eng- 
lische  Familie  Groane  which  impertinently  and  with  quite  un- 
heard-of obtrusiveness  in  our  internal  affairs  with  persistence 
to  meddle  the  assurance  has." 

One  can  not  exist  in  Berlin  without  complete  police 
supervision.  And  on  taking  up  residence  in  the  town 
one  must  fill  out  an  elaborate  blank  containing  full  in- 
formation as  to  one's  ancestry  as  well  as  the  ancestry 
of  the  servant  or  servants.  One's  brand  of  religious 
belief  must  be  stated,  and  it  was  through  being  careless 
in  this  regard  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  got  into  difficulties. 
He  had  already  had  one  visit  from  a  policeman  who  had 
discovered  a  few  trivial  errors  in  his  registration  blank. 
These  corrected,  it  was  thought  that  all  trouble  was 
over.     Then : 

On  the  8th  of  December  you  are  developing  snapshots  of  the 
Stadion,  when  the  architectonic  policeman  knocks  politely  and 
enters  in  a  trail  of  light.  He  holds  up  a  sheaf  of  registra- 
tion forms.  "It's  only  a  formality,"  he  says.  "Would  you 
mind  explaining.  Here  is  your  certificate  when  you  first 
lived  at  Charlottenburg ;  here  is  your  first  Berlin  certificate, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six;  here  is  the  paper  you  filled  in  at 


Stettin  when  you  arrived  there  from  Derby,  Scotland,  on 
June  the  third — June  the  eighth,  I  mean — nineteen  hundred 
and  nine ;  here  is  your  Halenese  paper,  and  here  .  .  .  Ex- 
cuse this  trouble.  But  in  the  Charlottenburg  paper  you  call 
yourself  a  Protestant ;  in  the  Berlin  paper  you  are  a  Lutheran  ; 
in  the  Derby  paper  an  Evangelical ;  in  the  Halenese  paper  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and  now,  it  appears,  you 
are  a  Roman  Catholic.  Would  you  mind  explaining?  ..." 
"Certainly.  Most  of  them  are  the  same.  .  .  ." 
"I  know.  But  assuming  that  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic 
are  the  same,  how  can  you  account.  ...  If  you  have 
changed  your  religion  four  times  you  must  produce  the  Re- 
ligions-Change-Certificates.  ..."  And  he  explains,  carefully 
premising  that  it  is  not  his  business,  what  you  must  do  if  you 
want  a  Religions-Change-Certificate.  You  must  apply  to  the 
District  Court  for  permission  to  change  your  religion,  and  pay 
a  shilling  fee.  The  court  may  not  withhold  permission  ;  but  it 
may  first  dispatch  Herr  Pastor  Dittebrand  to  plead  with  you 
and  make  clear  that  you  know  your  mind.  Thereon  you  get  a 
certificate  recording  your  change  of  faith.  "It  is  dangerous," 
says  Herr  Dr.  Ing.  Gamradt,  "to  enter  yourself  indiscrimi- 
nately as  Anglician,  Lutheran,  Irish  Church,  and  Roman 
Catholic — you  risk  being  assessed  with  church-tax  by  all  these 
churches   at  once." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  says  that  although  Berlin  classes  her- 
self as  a  world-city  and  her  citizens  as  world-citizens, 
she  is  making  haste  slowly  in  a  smart-set  social  way. 
Although  the  graces  of  society  are  cultivated  they  havt 
not  quite  been  attained.  The  world-citizens  have  not 
yet  learned  the  art  of  letting  themselves  go — except  on 
Silvester  night,  New  Years  Eve.  This,  he  says,  "is 
the  night  you  see  many  world-citizens  drunk."  The 
streets  are  riotous.  Also,  Silvester  night  brings  out  to 
its  full  the  German  sense  of  humor,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  exemplification: 

With  reason  Silvester  night  is  a  liquid  night,  for  it  takes 
its  name  from  a  saint  who  douched — in  spiritless  water — 
the  Emperor  Constantine.  "But  Silvester,"  says  Herr  Gam- 
radt, "did  not  worry  Constantine  with  Joke-Articles."  Joke- 
Articles  are  Berlin's  Silvester  joy.  When  you  decide  tc  enjoy 
Silvester  night  you  lay  in  a  stock  of  them.  They  are  in 
your  pocket — among  them  some  rubber  chocolates — as  you 
take  Fraulein  Meta  Teschendorff  to  New  Year  supper.  Be- 
fore hors  d'ccuvres  you  offer  Fraulein  Meta  some  chocolates. 
She  puts  one  to  her  tongue,  and  rejects  it  wryly.  "Ha,  ha!" 
you  chuckle.  "A  Joke-Article !"  And  you  kiss  her  hand. 
If  you  are  really  in  love  you  bribe  a  waiter  tc  drop  behind 
Fraulein  Meta  a  tray  of  Joke-Article  tumblers.  She  screams 
with  terror  and  faints.  When  she  comes  to  you  console  her, 
with  a  grinful  "Only  Joke-Articles!"  or  you  win  her  like  this: 
You  turn  up  at  Griinbein's  Silvester  feast — in  the  Rankestrasse 
— with  a  dirty,  blood-stained  bandage  twisted  around  your 
thumb.  The  host  asks  questions  ;  Fraulein  Meta  makes  sym- 
pathetic remarks ;  the  guests  secretly  think  you  might  have 
stayed  away.  When  supper  is  over,  and  every  one  brims  with 
Sekt,  you  slip  off  the  bandage  stealthily.  "What  about  your 
thumb  ?  Where's  the  bandage  ?"  asks  some  one.  "There  was 
no  bandage,"  you  say.  "There  was,"  he  argues.  A  dispute 
begins ;  and  it  ends  by  you  vowing  the  guests  imagined  the 
bandage ;  they've  drunken  too  much  Sckt,  and  next'll  see 
snakes.  At  the  moment  when  the  young  lieutenant  on  your 
right  is  fiercely  fumbling  for  his  card,  you  slip  on  the  bandage, 
and  chuckle  insanely,  "Ha,  ha,  ha !  'Twas  only  a  Joke- 
Article."     And  every  one  roars. 

Christmas,  in  contrast  to  New  Year's  Eve,  is  full  of 
ordered  merriment.  And  the  Germans  have  thus  hap- 
pily solved  a  problem  that  plays  hob  with  husbands  in 
other  nations : 

A  genial  simplification  is  the  Wish-Ticket.  Der  Wunschzet- 
tel.  The  Wish-Ticket  shows  well  the  Prussian's  high  com- 
mand of  the  organization  of  life.  It  is  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  men  and  women  with  a  right  to  Christmas  presents 
write  what  they  desire.  In  slipshod,  unorganized  England  this 
problem  makes  men  gray,  and  reckless  husbands  purchase  dia- 
mond ear-rings  when  their  wives  are  thirsting  for  Pekinese 
pups.  The  Wish-Ticket  spares  such  disappointment.  The 
forethoughtful  wife,  at  least  a  week  in  advance,  hands  in  a 
slip  of  paper,  making  it  clear  that  she  wants  the  Pekinese — 
and  the  diamond  ear-rings  as  well. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  devotes  much  space  to  the  preva- 
lence of  titles  in  Germany,  where  everybody  that  is 
worth  while  has  a  label  and  insists  on  its  use.  Bahnun- 
terhaltungsarbciter  Schmidt  is  "road  maintenance  work- 
man Schmidt/'  and  as  such  he  should  be  addressed — 
and  the  title  also  belongs  to  his  wife,  who  is  Frau  etc. 
Schmidt.  But  the  liking  for  labels  does  not  confine  it- 
self to  humanity  alone.  The  German  likes  everything, 
animate  and  inanimate,  labeled,  as  witness: 

The  spleenful  (he  lived  long  in  England)  Herr  Professor 
Dr.  Scholermann  of  Weimar  condemns  the  craze  for  labels. 
He  ascribes  it  to  servility,  to  a  national  prejudice  that  no  un- 
labeled citizen  may  claim  from  his  fellows  respect.  "Ger- 
mans," says  this  dry  Anglophile,  "live  only  from  the  grace  of 
others  ;  only  when  they  can  appear  to  the  public  with  a  label 
do  they  feel  that  they  have  a  pass  and  a  passport  which  are 
valid  throughout  the  empire."  Letitia  agrees.  She  calls  my 
attention  to  labels  even  on  lifeless  clay.  We  are  approaching 
a  tiny  hollow  in  Friedenau,  where  enough  water  collects  in 
eight  days'  rain  to  wet  a  grasshopper's  thigh.  A  serious  mu- 
nicipal workman  was  painting  on  a  prominent  placard  "No 
Bathing  Allowed."  An  urchin  overtook  us ;  and  flew  head- 
long to  the  assiduous  painter. 

"Herr   Painter !"   he   bawled. 

"What   is   it,   laddie?" 

"Herr    Painter,    you've    forgotten.    ..." 

"What    have    I    forgotten,    laddie?" 

"You've   forgotten   to   paint  ..." 

"What   have    I   forgotten    to    paint  ?" 

"You've  forgotten  to  paint  'No  Bathing  Here'  on  your  paint 
can." 

The  women  of  Germany  haven't  suffrage,  but  one  of 
the  anecdotes  in  the  volume  indicates  that  they  could 
use  it  with  vigor  and  intelligence.  There  was  a  race- 
course at  Weissenbach,  and  it  drew  to  the  town  a  lot 
of  bookmakers  who  were  depleting  the  wealth  of  the 
male  population.  The  men,  either  liking  to  be  robbed 
or  hoping  to  get  their  money  back,  did  nothing  to  dis- 
courage this  gambling.  Different  with  the  women. 
They  determined  to  put  it  down,  so  they  held  a  meeting, 
and  this  is  what  happened: 

"If  the  police  can't  catch  the  bookmakers,  how  can  we?" 
said   jealous    Frau    Upper-Lieutenant    Voigt. 

"The  police  can't  suckle  babes  .  .  .  but  we  .  .  .  at  least, 
I  can,"   snapped   Frau   Sanitary   Councillor  Leiner.     And  the 


meeting,  she  counseled,  should  elect  a  Permanent  Watch  Com- 
mittee, track  down  the  savage  bookmakers,  and,  for  the  baser 
act  of  physical  apprehension,  call  in  the  police.  The  meeting 
first  gasped  its  surprise ;  then  it  wavered ;  next  it  beat  into 
shape  the  unparalleled  proposal ;  and  lastly  every  woman  in 
Weissenbach    swore   to    help. 

Beginning  was  hardest.  There  were  no  clues.  But  the  re- 
sourceful wives  enlisted  young  Herr  Cand.  Theol.  Kompatzki, 
who  had  been  but  once  on  the  race-track,  and  was  not 
wholly  lost.  He  was  neck-high  in  love  with  Frau  Leiner's 
rosebud  Milli ;  and  with  one  of  those  overwhelming  caresses 
for  which  rich  men  pledge  their  souls  and  poor  men  their 
breeches,  Fraulein  Leiner  won  him  for  the  plot.  From  him 
came  the  needed  basic  facts.  Sharp-eyed  wives  found  others. 
At  night,  when  snoring  husbands  dreamed  of  backing  Sieg- 
fried for  a  million,  their  angels  rose  ;  copied  ambiguous  names 
in  pocket-books ;  and  carefully  puzzled  out  suspicious  words. 
If  they  found  clues  to  the  ethereal  ladies  from  Berlin,  they 
suffered  in  silence.  The  Cause  consoled.  This  went  on  un- 
suspected ;  the  identity  of  the  savages  was  now  thoroughly 
known  ;  and  after  two  months  of  labor  the  blow  thunderously 
fell. 

A  secret  petition,  signed  by  seventy  wives  and  virgins  of 
Weissenbach,  reached  the  police,  with  names,  addresses,  and 
birth-marks  of  the  savage  bookmakers,  and  lists  of  their 
crimes.  Next  Sunday  the  race-course  was  thronged.  In  ad- 
dition to  men  of  Weissenbach,  and  five  thousand  shameless 
Berliners,  there  were  twenty  sharp-faced  strangers,  who  zeal- 
ously hunted  for  bookmakers,  accepting  any  odds.  As  Sieg- 
fried trotted  victoriously  to  the  winning-post  fifty  fierce-whis- 
kered constables  marched  on  the  course ;  and  "You  better  had 
come  quietly"  was  the  epitaph  of  savage  book-making  in  Weis- 
senbach and  New  Weissenbach. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  German  mode  of  life  that 
pleases  Mr.  Edgeworth.  He  especially  rails  at  German 
thrift,  and  describes  a  German  Sunday  and  its  amuse- 
ments as  follows : 

Berlin's  surrounding  forests  are  Hampstead  Heaths  given 
over  to  the  honest  workingman  and  the  dishonest  shopkeeper. 
On  Sunday,  these  in  millions  make  their  Fly-Out  (their 
Ausflug)  and  gulp  beautifully  their  weekly  air,  and  beer. 
Lakes  are  fringed  with  eating  dens,  beer-gardens  and  cafes 
which  sleep  all  the  week,  and  waken  on  Sunday  morn.  The 
Fly-Out  is  usually  a  blow-out.  Oceans  of  beer,  swimming- 
baths  of  coffee,  Alps  of  sausages  are  swallowed.  Yet  Berlin's 
twenty  Hampsteads  have  not  one  restaurant  where  you  can 
get  a  human  meal.  Vienna  Schnitzel  is  the  one  resource. 
The  reason  is  this  :  A  lunch  or  dinner  in  fastidious  British 
sense  is  not  sought  by  the  Flyer-Out. 

Odious  as  is  the  beer-garden,  it  stands  economicallv  on  the 
Flyer-Out's  level.  The  Flyer-Out  is  too  thrifty  to  buy  the 
graces  of  life.  The  restaurant's  profit  is  often  what  it  makes 
on  a  ten-pfennig  glass  of  beer.  By  ordering  a  glass,  or  sev- 
eral glasses  in  succession,  the  world-citizen  establishes  his 
claim  to  a  table  for  hours.  He  holds  that  a  restaurant  has 
no  right  to  profit  from  food.  Prosperous  workmen,  solid 
traders,  haughty  subaltern  bureaucrats  bring,  like  our  comic 
opera  count,  dinner  in  their  pockets,  and  command  the  restau- 
rant's plates.  Some  bring  coffee  and  sugar  and  pay  only 
for  water.  The  old  Prussian  way  is  now  decaying;  but  there 
are  still  gardens  which  hang  the  placard :  "Patrons  may 
bring  their   own   coffee,"    or   simply,   "No   Coffee-Compulsion." 

Beer-gardens  have  halls  for  dancing.  Other  movement  is 
rare.  Seats  in  the  beer-garden  are  full ;  the  woods  are  empty. 
Herr  Locksmith  Kwasnick,  with  wife  and  babes,  sits  all  day 
at  the  garden  table ;  and  orders  indiscriminately  beer  for 
solid  Martha,  for  cunning,  ten-year-old  Albrecht,  for  snub- 
nosed,  toddling  Amalie.  It's  cheap.  In  braggart  mood,  Herr 
Locksmith  Kwasnick  boasts  that  he  once  spent  three  marks 
of  a  morning.  "It  was  before  we  married,"  he  adds.  "We 
were  terribly  in  love,"  says  Martha,  "and  two  of  the  marks 
slipped   from   Franz's   fingers   and  rolled  into   the  lake." 

We  in  California  complain  justly  of  too  many  laws. 
j  The  Germans  have  many  more  too  many.  The  things 
for  which  one  can  be  haled  into  court  are  innumerable. 
Trivial  insults  may  be  resented  by  prosecution  for 
libel — the  man  who  is  called  an  onion,  a  pig,  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  anything  else  that  he  considers  opprobrious 
hastens  to  get  satisfaction.  But  the  courts  are  dis- 
criminating in  deciding  what  is  and  what  is  not  libel. 
A  veterinary  surgeon  who  was  called  an  old  boot  failed 
to  get  damages  because,  the  court  declared,  "under  no 
circumstances  could  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Hesse  be 
confused  with  an  old  boot."  On  the  other  hand,  a  chess 
player,  who,  on  being  beaten,  angrily  called  his  op- 
ponent an  Englishman,  was  punished,  not  because  it 
was  worse  to  call  his  rival  an  Englishman  than  to  call 
him  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  but  for  the  reason  that 
"it  is  plain  that  'Englishman'  was  uttered  with  con- 
scious aim  to  cause  deep  mental  suffering.'' 
Here  is  an  amusing  story  of  litigation : 
The  feud  of  the  commissary  of  Kohlow  and  the  sweep  of 
Wustenheim  long  busied  the  press.  The  commissary  forbade 
the  sweep  to  pursue  his  trade  in  one  commune  of  Kohlow. 
The  sweep  appealed.  The  case  came  before  the  provincial 
assembly.  While  seven  experts  were  putting  forth  overwhelm- 
ing arguments,  nature  set  the  commissary's  chimney  ablaze. 
There  was  no  sweep  except  Wustenheim's :  and  the  commis- 
sary's wife  had  to  send  for  him.  He  came,  put  out  the  fire, 
and  sent  the  houseowner  a  bill  for  forty  marks.  The  com- 
missary challenged  this ;  a  sweep's  extreme  fee,  he  said,  is 
five  marks.  Quite  so,  said  the  sweep,  but  your  highwellborn- 
ness  knows  that  that  is  the  fee  for  practicing  in  one's  own 
commune,  and  your  highwellbornness  has  just  proved  that  this 
is  not  my  commune.  I'll  split  the  difference  and  take  thirty- 
nine  marks  fifty.  The  trial  went  through  three  instances;  and 
the  commissary  won.  When  he  got  home  from  the  Appeal 
Court  there  lay  a  summons  against  him  for  letting  his  chim- 
ney catch  fire.  The  sweep  had  lodged  information.  The  com- 
missary was  fined  six  marks  fifty.  As  he  returned  via  Wus- 
tenheim he  drove  over  the  sweep's  duck.  The  sweep  pro- 
ceeded for  damages ;  the  commissary  said  the  sweep  had 
lied  the  duck  in  the  road.  The  sweep  prosecuted  the  commis- 
sary for  offense  (libel)  ;  the  commissary  informed  on  the 
sweep  for  obstructing  traffic.  All  these  cases  went  through 
several  instances ;  and  some  of  them  went  to  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Liepzig,  for  there  is  no  criminal  judgment,  however 
mild,  against  which  you  can  not  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  litigation  lasted  from  spring,  1907.  until  winter.  1912. 
The  sweep  was  fined  a  total  of  £14:  the  commissary  was 
fined  £12  10s,  and  paid  the  sweep  live  marks  for  chimney- 
sweeping  :  and  the  sweep  spent  three  days  in  jail  for  calling 
the  commissary   a  leek. 

Mr.  Edge  worth's  book  may  be  summed  up  a? 
amusing — but  most  decidedly  un-neutral. 

The    Human     German.     Bv    Edward 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 


A  Set  of  Six. 

Of  these  six  short-stories  by  Joseph  Conrad 
one.  "The  Duel,''  previously  published  in  a 
single  volume,  under  the  title  of  "A  Point  of 
Honor,"  practically  attains  the  proportions  of 
a  novelette.  The  stories  generally  display  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  European  life  and  af- 
fairs, only  one  of  them,  "The  Brute,"  being 
characterized  by  the  familiar  sea  flavor. 
Those  who  complain  of  obscurities  in  Mr. 
Conrad's  physchology  will  not  be  troubled 
in  reading  this  volume.  The  stories  are 
classified  in  turn  as  "romantic,  ironic,  indig- 
nant, desperate,  military,  and  pathetic."  The 
European  spy  system  has  its  turn  in  one,  "The 
Duel"  is  remarkable  for  the  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  "The  An- 
archist" shows  the  essential  simplicity  at  the 
root  of  the  anarchistic  character,  "Gaspai 
Ruiz"  gives  a  view  of  South  American  life 
and  character.  "The  Informer"  opens  z, 
glimpse  into  the  revolutionary  under  life  of 
Europe,  and  so  on. 

In  each  story  the  literary  individuality  of 
the  writer  is  agreeably  evident.  The  simple 
but  polished  clarity  of  style,  the  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  a  trained  observer  who  has  lived 
and  mingled  freely  with  his  fellows  all  round 
the  world,  the  curiously  penetrating  acquaint- 
ance with  men's  inner  thoughts  and  motives, 
all  these  the  reader  enjoys  in  this  compara- 
tively light  collection ;  the  comparison  being 
understood  to  be  made  with  Mr.  Conrad's 
other  works,  and  not  with  the  average  novel. 

A  Set  of  Six.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  New  York: 
Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.;   $1.35  net. 


New  Edition  of  a  Timely  Book. 
The  new  and  revised  edition  of  "Palaces 
and  Courts  of  the  Exposition"  is  meeting 
with  the  reception  which  the  little  work  richly 
merits.  The  first  edition  was  exhausted  al- 
most before  coming  from  the  press,  and  the 
second  is  enjoying  an  unusually  large  sale. 
Considerable  new  matter  has  been  added  to 
the  new  edition,  and  Mrs.  James  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  excellence  and  extreme 
timeliness  of  the  work,  which  now  bears  an 
index  and  a  frontispiece,  and  to  which  Louis 
C.  Mullgardt,  the  architect  who  designed  the 
Court  of  the  Ages,  adds  his  own  full  descrip- 
tion of  that  interesting  court.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  entire  Exposition  has  also  been 
greatly  improved,  the  names  of  the  various 
buildings  being  printed  on  the  plate.  It  is  ai 
once  a  guide  book  and  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  palaces,  courts,  and  statuary  of 
the  Exposition,  as  random  excerpts  indicate. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  "there  are  some 
ten  tons  of  jewels  used  at  the  Exposition. 
Fifty  thousand  jewels  are  used  on  the  Tower 
(of  Jewels)  alone."  Where  they  come  from 
and  how  made  are  also  interestingly  related. 
We  learn  that  "this  great  Tower  of  Jewels 
symbolizes  the  Panama  Canal,  the  jewel  to- 
day that  is  most  resplendent,"  that  it  "is  433 
feet  high,  .  .  .  and  that  the  arch  is  110  feet 
high  and  60  feet  broad.  .  .  .  The  tower  is  in 
seven  lifts,  surmounted  by  the  earth,  with  its 
shimmering  jewels."  Then  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  figures  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
arch,   and   what   each   represents. 

In  the  illuminating  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Court  of  the  L'niverse  we  read,  under  the  di- 
vision entitled  "The  Cosmical  Side  of  the 
Court   of  the  LTniverse"  : 

Xnw  raise  your  eyes  to  those  beautiful 
cameo  figures  on  the  burnt  orange  ground  at 
the  entrance  to  the  colonnades,  and  you  wilt 
be  enrned  in  thought  to  the  Zodiac,  that  great 
imaginary  belt  through  which  the  sun  and 
planets   travel. 

There  you  see   the   Zodiac  figures,   two   and 
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two,  with  their  symbols,  gliding  through  space. 

The  clouds  or  nebulous  matter  is  suggested 
by  the  female  figures  with  swirling  drapery, 
toward  the  end  of  the   frieze. 

In  the  centre  stands  Atlas,  mythologically 
the  first  astronomer.  Your  fancy  has  cairied 
you  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  this  very 
suggestion.  These  fourteen  maids  are  Atlas's 
fourteen   daughters. 

Nothing  has  been  overlooked  to  make  the 
book  thoroughly  instructive,  without  becom- 
ing pedantic.  As  an  aid  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  artistic  side  of  the  Exposition 
it  is  well-nigh  invaluable.  Long  after  the 
Fair  has  passed  away,  Mrs.  James's  literary 
effort  will  serve  to  renew  and  preserve  its 
memories. 

Palaces  and  Courts  of  the  Exposition.  By 
Juliet  James.  San  Francisco:  The  California  Book 
C  ompany,    317    Sutter    Street;    $1    net. 
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The  Honey  Bee. 

Here  is  a  real  novel  of  importance  with  a 
definite  meaning  and  lacking  nothing  of  drama 
or  sentiment.  Hilda  is  the  European  buyer 
for  a  large  New  York  house  and  in  every  way 
a  successful  business  woman.  She  compares 
herself  with  the  worker  bee — unsexed  and 
with  nothing  ahead  of  her  but  toil.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  neither  love  nor  babies,  and 
if  love  comes  it  is  of  the  wrong  kind,  "but 
what  can  you  expect  if  you  let  thousands  of 
them  go  into  business  and  work  with  men. 
and  help  them  day  by  day?  Things  are  bound 
to  happen." 

And  so  things  happen  to  Hilda.  A  curious 
turn  of  the  wheel  introduces  her  to  the  bo- 
hemian  life  of  Paris,  and  by  a  sudden  uprush, 
or  downrush,  of  materialism  she  finds  herself 
taking  charge  of  a  waif  baby  and  somewhat 
vividly  interested  in  a  gentlemanly  prize- 
fighter. Hilda's  ideas  of  morality  undergo  re- 
vision and  she  finds  that  her  mind  has  be- 
come the  battleground  of  commercialism  and 
sex.  There  are  thousands  of  Hildas,  but 
very  few  among  them  are  commercially  suc- 
cessful, although  doubtless  their  number  will 
increase.  What  will  be  their  choice  when 
"things  happen"  ?  Will  commercialism  win, 
or  will  the  "things'*  win? 

But  the  story  is  in  no  way  a  preachment 
nor  a  shriek.  It  is  a  romance  that  is  allowed 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  description  of  the  prize-fight  at  the  Porte 
Maillot  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  done.  Decidedly  "The  Honej 
Bee"  is  a  book  to  read. 

The  Honey  Bee.  By  Samuel  Merwin.  In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.35    net. 

After  the  Storm. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker's  essay,  published  in  the 
Century  Magazine  and  entitled  "Has  the 
Church  Collapsed?"  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  a  volume  of  similar  essays  becomes 
an  event.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  recognizes  that 
the  war  will  remodel  the  world  and  that  every 
social  institution  will  .be  changed.  So  far 
from  Socialism  being  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground, he  suggests  that  the  European  armies 
already  constitute  a  vast  Socialist  organiza- 
tion wherein  some  twenty  million  men  look- 
directly  to  paternal  governments  for  every 
need  of  life.  The  influence  of  women  as 
.reconcilers  and  conciliators  will  take  its  place 
in  national  life,  although  here  the  author 
seems  to  proceed  on  theory  rather  than  upon 
fact.  Divorce  laws  will  be  so  recast  that  mar- 
riage contracts  may  be  dissolved  without  the 
demand  that  either  party  shall  prove  the  other 
to  be   a  criminal. 

But  perhaps  the  political  essays  are  the 
more  interesting.  The  author  sketches  the 
northern  march  of  militarism  and  imperialism 
from  Italy  to  Prussia  and  believes  that  it  will 
find  its  last  home  in  Russia.  He  tells  us  that 
the  great  error  of  European  diplomacy  was 
the  obstinate  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the 
sea,  and  finally  he  draws  a  striking  distinc- 
tion between  the  aristocracy  of  the  Russian 
government  and  the  democracy  of  the  Russian 
people. 

There  are  eleven  of  these  essays  and  they 
are  of  nearly  uniform  merit.  They  should 
be  read  by  those  who  are  already  perceiving 
that  war  is  something  more  than  the  clash 
of  armies  and  that  the  greater  results  of  war 
do  not  show  themselves  until  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace. 

The  World  Storm  and  Beyond.  By  Edwin 
Davies  Schoonmaker.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company ;    $2    net. 


The  Social  Problem. 

Professor  Charles  A.  El  wood,  whose  dia 
tinction  entitles  him  to  a  hearing,  believes 
that  the  end  of  the  American  social  system 
will  soon  be  upon  us  unless  we  can  devise 
some  method  of  progress  that  shall  include 
spirituality  as  well  as  materiality.  Civiliza- 
tion includes  the  ability  of  human  beings  to 
live  with  one  another,  and  so  long  as  we 
allow  materialism  to  barbarize  the  individual 
we  shall  have  not  only  social  wars,  but  also 
national  wars.  We  can  not  draw  a  line  and 
say  that  the  barbarism  of  the  individual  mind 
shall  stop   short  of  violence. 

But  there  can  be  no  one-sided  progress. 
The  physical  methods  of  the  eugenist  are  as 
hopeless  as  the  economic  methods  of  the 
statesman.     Both  may  be  necessary,   but  both 


fail  without  the  ethical  culture  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  we  should  like  to  see  the  author 
give  a  more  pronounced  priority  to  the  last  of 
the    three.      That    external    social    machinery 
will  save  he  describes  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
delusions    cherished    by    man    in    all    ages,    in 
every  department  of  social  life.     Nothing  cat 
save    except    a    sense    of    human    brotherhood, 
and     "no    social    machinery    can    be    devised 
which    can,    independent    of    individual    judg- 
ment   and    character,    save    society    from    the 
|  most     awful     catastrophes."       Professor     Ell- 
wood's  book  is  one  that  we  can  not  afford  to 
|  overlook,    although    we   may    fear  that    among 
I  the  manias  of  law-making  his  voice  will  be  as 
|  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Social  Problem.  By  Charles  A.  EHwood, 
I  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
I  $1.25    net. 

The  Copy  Cat. 
Here  we  have  a  dozen  short  stories  by 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  most  of  tUem  built 
on  some  simple  phase  of  the  commonplace 
life,  but  embodying  some  shrewd  glimpses  of 
human  nature.  And  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  disclosure  is  always  refreshing  and  whole- 
some. 

The  Copy-Cat  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary 
E.  Wilkins  Freeman.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $1.25    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  average  3roung  man  in  love  has  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  "law  of  life"  that  eu- 
genists  preach.  He  is  concerned  only  with 
the  young  lady.  She  may  be  weak-minded, 
but  because  of  the  glamour  of  his  romance 
he  does  not  perceive  it,  or  will  not  admit  it. 
She  may  be  physically  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  but  in  mind  only  sixteen.  She  is 
a  "moron,"  and  in  mind  she  will  always  be 
just  "sweet  sixteen."  Will  the  young  man 
marry'  her  ?  Ought  he  to  marry  her  ?  Mr. 
Arnold  Mulder,  the  eugenic  author,  threshes 
out  the  problem  very  humanly  and  intelli- 
gently in  his  novel,  "Bram  of  the  Five  Cor- 
ners," just  issued  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  a  "Riley  Reader,"  a  selection  for  use  in 
school  and  home  of  the  verse  best  suited  for 
children's  reading  from  the  works  of  the  be- 
loved poet  of  childhood.  This  demand  has  at 
last  been  met.  Miss  Charity  Dye,  widely 
known  for  her  unusual  work  in  the  teaching 
of  English,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  tin. 
entire  collection  of  the  poetry  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  and  has  chosen  from  it  those 
poems  that  appeal  most  to  children.  There 
is  a  delightful  variety,  including  poems  of 
fun,  of  reflection,  of  patriotism,  of  descrip- 
tion, of  tender  home  feeling.  It  is  published 
by    the    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 

Natural  history  in  America  is  most  of  all 
indebted  to  two  remarkable  men.  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz  and  Professor  Spencer  F. 
Baird.  Their  activities  in  a  public  sense  in 
this  country  began  about  the  same  time. 
Agassiz,  the  enthusiastic,  inspiring  teacher, 
and  Bird,  the  efficient,  hard-working,  and 
lovable  organizer,  complemented  each  other. 
The  one  awakened  the  American  spirit  to  the 
delights  of  the  study  of  nature ;  the  other 
made  it  possible  for  any  one  with  the  sacred 
fire  to  obtain  the  necessary  guides  and  op- 
portunities for  research.  Now  a  biography 
of  Spencer  F.  Baird  appears,  written  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Dall,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc,  and  published  by 
the  J.   B.   Lippincott   Company. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  published  on  May  22 
a  new  Oppenheim,  and  a  new  novel  from  the 
pen  of  Marie  Van  Vorst,  author  of  "Big  Trt- 
maine."  Mr.  Oppenheim's  new  title,  "The 
Double  Traitor,"  is  his  first  novel  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  about  which  he 
writes.  Miss  Van  Vorst's  new  book  is  called 
"Mary  Moreland,"  and  is  a  story  of  New  York 
social  and  business  life  in  which  a  clevei 
young  woman  of  high  ideals  meets  a  great 
temptation. 

"The  Gardenette ;  or.  City  Backyard  Gar- 
dening by  the  Sandwich  System,"  by  Benja- 
min F.  Albaugh,  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  beginner  or  amateur,  especially 
those  who  have  limited  areas  that  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  Few  realize  the  won- 
derful possibilities  of  the  small  piece  of 
ground  when  cultivated  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity.  It  is  published  by  the  Stewart  & 
Kidd   Company. 

"Pierre  Vinton:  The  Adventures  of  a 
Superfluous  Husband,"  published  by  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  is  hustling  through  its  sec- 
ond edition.  It  is  a  story  of  the  sham  of 
divorce,  a  powerful  satire  of  contemporary 
society.  The  first  chapter  will  be  sent  upon 
request  to  the  publishers. 

Under  the  title,  "German  War  Outrages," 
bearing  the  sub-title,  "Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Alleged  German  Outrages  AppointeJ 
by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and 
Presided  Over  by  the  Right  Honorable  Vis- 
count Eryce,"  the  Macmillan  Company  has 
published  this  work  in  handy  form  The  re- 
port consists  of  two  parts:  first,  an  analysis 
and  summary  of  the  evidence  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  German  troops  in  Belgium  to- 
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ward  the  civilian  population  of  that  country 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  invasion ; 
and  second,  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
relating  to  breaches  of  the  rules  and  usages 
of  war  and  accounts  of  inhumanity  com- 
mitted by  German  soldiers  or  groups  of  sol- 
diers during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
war,   whether   in   Belgium   or  in   France. 

Velma  Swanston  Howard,  who  is  now  at 
work  on  the  translation  of  Selma  Lagerlof's 
great  novel,  "Jerusalem,"  to  be  published  next 
fall  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  is  just  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  the  Swedish  novelist  in 
which  Miss  Lagerldf  says  that  she  is  delighted 
with  a  new  discovery,  David  Grayson,  who 
expresses  his  own  feelings  of  nature  in  his 
love  for  country  life  and  country  folk. 

Next  mouth  the  John  Lane  Company  will 
publish  "The  Campaign  of  1914  in  France 
and  Belgium,"  by  G.  H.  Perris.  This  is  the 
first  serious  narrative  of  the  land  war  in 
Western  Europe,  and  containing,  as  it  does, 
much  new  information  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  struggle  in  France  and 
Belgium,  it  will  excite  widespread  interest 
among  readers  who  are  tired  of  sensational 
and  even  of  heroic  stories,  but  want  to  know 
just  what  happened  and  why  and  how.  As 
j  special  correspondent  of  one  of  the  chief 
London  newspapers  Mr.  Perris  saw  much 
of  the  events  which   he  describes. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  publish  imme- 
diately a  volume  entitled  "Eye  Witness's  Nat 
rative  of  the  War."  The  book  contains  all 
the  descriptive  accounts  by  "an  eye  witness 
present  with  general  headquarters,"  issued  by 
the  British  Press  Bureau  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  1915.  The  narrative  as  a  whole  is  an 
illuminating  commentary  on  the  operations 
and  achievements  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force. 

The  new  novel  this  spring  by  Robert  W. 
Service  is  called  "The  Pretender,"  and  is  a 
story  of  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Service  has  deserted  the 
land  of  his  literary  fame — the  Canadian 
Northwest — and  is  accounted  for  probably  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  made  Paris  his  home 
for  the  last  year  or  two  and  has  been  deeply 
impressed  with  its  life.  It  is  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Two  important  articles  bearing  on  the  war 
—"Exit  the  Turk,"  by  H.  G-  Dwight,  and 
"Bulgaria's  Dream  of  Empire,"  by  T.  Lothrop 
Stoddard — will  appear  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine for  June.  ^.'With  the  war,"  says  Mr. 
Dwight,  "the  Turk  definitely  makes  his  exit 
from  the  central  arena  of  European  politics"  : 
and  he  shows  further  that  though  Turkey  has 
gone  wrong  through  attempting  to  manage  ai- 
fairs  it  was  not  capable  of,  yet  as  a  small  na- 
tion the  real  virtues  of  the  Turks  will  have  a 
chance  to  manifest  themselves.  Bulgaria,  as 
Mr.  Stoddard  points  out,  is  prevented  by  her 
dream  of  reviving  an  imperial  past  from  per- 
mitting any  equlibrium  in  the  Balkans.  Most 
readers  will  be  amazed  to  learn  of  the  im- 
mense forward  strides  this  country  has  taken 
within  the  last  forty  years  and  of  the  strength, 
intelligence,  frugality,  and  industry  of  her 
people.  Both  articles  are  illustrated  with 
many  unusual   photographs. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Songs  of  the  Outlands. 

Since  we  know  that  "Overland  Red"  was 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs  we  are 
naturally  attracted  by  the  same  name  on  a 
volume  of  verse.  It  is  a  small  volume  of 
seventy- four  pages  and  it  contains  twenty- 
nine  poems,  few  of  them  more  than  three 
pages  in  length,  and  all  of  them  relating  to 
the  mountain  and  plain  and  to  the  life  of  the 
vagabond. 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  many 
volumes  of  verse  such  as  this,  although  few 
among  them  so  muscular  and  virile  or  so  good 
a  corrective  to  the  viciousness  of  the  modern 
novel.  Mr.  Knibbs  evidently  knows  and  loves 
the  wild  free  life  that  he  writes  of,  and  the 
easy  swing  of  his  verse  suggests  that  it  came 
spontaneously  and  unbidden.  It  is  as  ex- 
hilarating as  marching  feet  and  we  wish  there 
was  more   of  it. 

Songs  of  the  Outlands.  By  Henry  Herbert 
Knibbs.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 


Memories  and  Milestones. 

John  Jay  Chapman  in  his  latest  volume, 
"Memories  and  Milestones,"  deals  chiefly 
with  reminiscences  of  people  who  made  up 
the  "inner  circle"  of  intellectual  and  social 
Boston  a  generation  or  more  ago.  Mr.  Chap- 
man makes  it  emphatically  plain  that  this  in- 
ner circle  was  not  to  be  approached  lightly  ; 
in  fact,  it  could  not  be  approached  at  all 
without  extremely  exalted  credentials,  the 
chief  of  which  was  discretion  in  the  choosing 
of  one's  parents.  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  one  to  storm  the  temple  doors  without  a 
few  generations  of  members  of  the  sacred 
New  England  clan  behind  him.  Genius 
helped  ; -but  it  had  to  be  accompanied  by  so- 
cial manners  and  habits  that  conformed  to 
those  of  the  ones  who  held  the  citadel. 
Even  Julia  Ward  Howe  had  to  camp  on  the 
steps.  She  was  popular  in  Boston,  the  au- 
thor tells  us  in  a  chapter  that  he  devotes  to 
her  social  career  there,  but  too  popular. 
"The  nature  of  Mrs.  Howe's  social  talents  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  Boston,"  we 
are  told.  "Her  house  was  full  of  Persians, 
Armenians,  and  professors  of  strange  new 
faiths.  I  think  it  was  her  followers  rather 
than  herself  that  displeased  the  Bostonians. 
She  sat  at  the  gate  and  entertained  all  men, 
including  a  lot  of  people  who  Boston  thought 
ought   not    to    be    entertained." 

In  the  same  chapter  Mr.  Chapman  tells  of 
Clarence  King  going  from  California  to  Bos- 
ton and  meeting  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  and  other  immortals  at  a  Parker 
House  luncheon,  where  they  "resorted  for  pie 
and  intellectual  converse."  Longfellow  asked 
King  if  Bret  Harte,  then  blossoming  into 
fame,  wrere  a  "ge-ni-us."  King  replied,  "Why, 
as  to  that,  Mr.  Longfellow,  everybody  knows 
that  the  country  possesses  no  three-syllabled 
genius  outside  of  Massachusetts."  The  com- 
pany was  silent,  although  Dr.  Holmes  told 
King  afterward,  in  an  aside,  that  the  joke 
was  a  very  good  one. 

"In  this  anecdote,"  says  Mr.  Chapman,  "we 
get  very  near  the  secret.  Why  didn't  these 
gentlemen  laugh  ?  They  were  the  wittiest  in 
America,  fond  of  laughing,  collected  at  lunch- 
eon for  the  very  purpose  of  joking.  Yes,  but 
not  at  themselves ;  and  not  at  the  jests  of  a 
new,  raw  outsider.  .  .  .  They  were  not  pre- 
pared to  laugh  before  knowing  whether  Clar- 
ence King  was  a  wit.  Where  was  his  certifi- 
cate?    And  who  let  him  in,   anyway?" 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chapman  does  not 
take  Boston  too  seriously.  He  writes  with 
both  humor  and  appreciation  of  William 
James,  Dr.  Howard  Horace  Furness,  Martin 
Brimmer,   Charles   Eliot   Norton,   Charles   Wil- 
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Ham  Eliot,  and  other  high  personages.  And  to 
show  that  he  does  not  want  to  slight  any  of 
the  habitues  of  the  temple,  he  devotes  some 
space  to  himself  and  members  of  his  family. 
Besides  reminiscences,  the  volume  con- 
tains some  well-turned  essays  on  the  art, 
drama,  the  study  of  Greek,  ethical  culture, 
and  other  subjects  that  appeal  to  those  born 
close  to  the  aroma  of  the  sacred  bean-pot. 

Memories  and  Milestones.     By  John  Jay  Chap- 
man.    New  York:    Moffat,   Yard  &   Co.;   $1.25  net. 


The  Conquering  Jew. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  a  subject  of 
more  general  interest  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  or  one  that  gives  rise  to  more  di- 
vergent opinions  than  John  Foster  Fraser  has 
undertaken  to  treat  in  his  volume  on  "The 
Conquering  Jew."  We  attack  the  book  with 
avidity,  hoping  to  find  therein  some  new  and 
valuable  light  upon  a  topic  which  involves  race 
prejudice,  economic  struggle,  and  international 
politics.  We  put  it  down  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  the  author  has  proven 
unequal  to  his  task. 

The  book  is  readable  enough,  in  spite  of  its 
typographical  errors,  but  it  is  an  illustration 
of  how  unfitted  the  sensational  journalist  is 
to  deal  with  serious  historical  or  economic 
problems.     His  mind  does  not  work  that  way. 

For  his  material  the  author  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia.  He  states  at  con- 
siderable length  the  view  of  many  leading 
Jews  that  the  future  of  the  race  is  in  danger 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  absorption  where  pet 
secution  is  done  away  with,  an  idea  fully  set 
forth  in  the  recent  work  of  Arthur  Ruppin, 
entitled  "The  Jews   of  Today." 

His  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia  is  inadequate  and  superficial.  In  it 
he  ignores  the  Decree  of  1804,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  read  such  authorities  as 
Hessen,  but  quotes  Harold  Frederic.  There 
is  surely  a  field  for  a  careful  and  unbiased 
work  on  the  Jewish  question  throughout  the 
world,  but  the  man  to  undertake  it  must  be  a 
real  student,  and  not  a  purveyor  of  sensa- 
tionalism. 

The  Conquering  Jew.  By  John  Foster  Fraser. 
New    York:     Funk    &     Wagnalls     Company;     $1.50 


Essays  on  Books. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  us  read  es- 
says on  books  instead  of  the  books  themselves. 
And  it  may  even  profit  us  more  to  read  what 
Professor  Lyon  Phelps  has  to  say  about 
Lessing,  for  example,  than  to  read  Lessing 
himself.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Schopenhauer. 

This  book  of  literary  essays  begins  wisely 
with  a  chapter  on  realism  and  reality.  We  are 
told  that  when  George  Moore  was  living  in 
Paris  he  met  the  Russian  novelist,  Turgenev. 
In  response  to  a  leading  question,  Turgenev 
shook  his  head  gravely  and  said:  "What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  a  woman  sweats 
in  the  middle  of  her  back  or  under  her  arms? 
I  want  to  know  how  she  thinks,  not  how  she 
feels."  Here  is  the  difference  between  realism 
and  reality.  The  latter  alone  deals  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  and  for  these 
there  is  always  an  audience.  We  want  to 
read  about  the  things  that  we  have  seen  a 
thousand  times  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 
We  love  the  commonplace  as  painted  by  the 
artist. 

Every  one  of  these  thirteen  essays  is  inter- 
esting and  novel.  The  author  finds  some- 
thing new  to  say  about  Dickens,  and  Richard- 
son, and  Jane  Austen,  and  sometimes  he  tells 
us  that  the  things  that  we  have  always  be- 
lieved are  not  true.  For  example,  we  asso- 
ciate Carlyle  with  a  grinding  poverty,  and 
even  bless  it  as  a  stimulus  to  his  genius.  But 
here  we  are  told  that  the  worst  trait  in  his 
nature  was  his  daily  substitution  of  the  moun- 
tain for  the  molehill.  Many  authors  have 
suffered  far  greater  hardships  than  he,  with- 
out making  one-tenth  of  the  pother.  The 
fable  that  Carlyle  had  destroyed  his  wife's 
religion  is  briefly  dispelled.  "Nor  did  she  at 
any  time  of  their  five  years'  acquaintance  be- 
fore marriage  have  any  Christian  belief.  Car- 
lyle, though  he  had  made  his  peace  with  or- 
thodoxy, was  much  nearer  Christianity  than 
she ;  and  his  religious  influence  on  her  was 
never  destructive." 

Space  will  not  allow  any  extended  reference 
to  the  other  essays  in  this  charming  volume, 
but  certainly  they  will  not  be  read  without  a 
sense  of  reward.  Few  critics  have  a  clearer 
insight  or  a  more  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  age. 

Essays  on  Books.  By  William  Lyon  Phelps,  M. 
A.,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
51.50   net. 

Th  e  Seven  Darlings. 

Here  we  have  another  story  of  the  kind  that 
may  be  called  interestingly  vacuous.  Six  of 
the  Darlings  are  girls  who  find  that  their 
father  has  left  them  nothing  and  who  decide 
to  turn  their  Adirondack  summer  home  into 
an  hotel.  Of  course  we  know  the  whole  story 
at  once,  and  we  foresee  that  there  will  be  six 
summer  boarders  irreproachably  rich  and 
handsome  who  will  marry  the  six  beautiful 
and  penniless  girls. 

The  Seven  Darlings  By  Gouverneur  Morris. 
New  York:    Charles  Sciibner's   Sons;   $1.35   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  has  pub- 
lished "A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve,"  by  Alfred 
Noyes.  This  is  described  as  being  a  re- 
writing and  enlargement  of  "Rada,"  the  au- 
thor having  added  a  dedication,  a  prelude, 
and  an  epilogue.  The  scene  is  a  Belgian  cot- 
tage on  Christmas  Eve. 

A  valuable  volume  of  practical  advice  for 
mothers  and  nurses,  by  Dr.  George  D.  Ly- 
man, entitled  "Care  and  Feeding  of  the  In- 
knit,"  has  just  been  published  by  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  price  $1.  Dr.  Lyman  is  a  children's 
specialist  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  connected 
with  the  department  of  pediatrics  of  Stanford 
University,  and  is  attending  pediatrician  to 
the   city   and   county   hospital. 

Duffield  &  Co.  have  published  an  admirable 
book  for  children  under  the  title  of  "The 
Emerald  Story  Book."  The  compilers,  Ada 
M.  Skinner  and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner,  have 
selected  nearly  seventy  myths,  legends, 
stories,  and  poems  from  the  world's  great 
writers  on  nature,  and  not  one  amongst  them 
is  open  to  criticism.  Moreover,  they  are 
printed   in  bold  and  attractive  type. 

In  "Love  Letters  of  a  Divorced  Couple,"  by 
William  Farquhar  Payson,  we  have  a  long 
correspondence  between  a  husband  and  wife 
who  begin  their  letter-writing  on  the  day  of 
the  decree  and  finish  it  with  the  presumed  in- 
tention to  re-marry.  It  is  all  fairly  well  done, 
but  one  wonders  why  these  people  were  di- 
vorced in  the  first  place,  why  they  made  it 
up  in  the  second  place,  and  why  the  author 
should  tell  us  about  it  in  the  third  place. 
The  book  is  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     Price,  $1   net. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861. 
By  Carter  Godwin  Woodson,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2    net. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of 
slavery    to    the    Civil    War. 

America  to  Japan.  Edited  by  Lindsay  Russell. 
New   York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25   net. 

A  symposium  of  papers  by  representative  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  on  the  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  and  on  the 
interests    that   the  two   countries   have    in    common. 

The  House  That  Junk  Built.  By  John  A.  Mc- 
Mahon.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

The  story  of  how  a  man  built  his  own  house  in 
New    York. 

The   Kiss   of   Apollo.     By   M.    G.    D.    Bianchi. 
New    York:    Duffield    &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A   novel. 

Spencer  Fullerton  Baird.  By  William  H.  Dall, 
A.  M.,  D.  Sc.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;   $3.50  net. 

The  life  of  the  great  naturalist,  the  friend  of 
Agassiz  and  Audubon,  the  head  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  organizer  of  the  fish 
commission. 

Wolfine.  By  X.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Wal- 
ton   Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  romance  in  which  a  dog  plays  an  honorable 
part. 

The  Gardenette.  By  Benjamin  F.  Albaugh. 
Cincinnati:    Stewart  &  Kidd   Company. 

City  backyard  gardening  by  the  Sandwich  Sys- 
tem. 

Our  Mountain  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Theodore 
Thomas.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

Describing  the  softening  of  a  wild,  unkempt  tract 
of   land    into    graceful    natural    beauty. 

The  Lie.     By  Henry  Arthur  Jones.     New  York: 
George    H.    Doran    Company;    $1    net. 
A  drama. 

"We  Are   7."      By    Eleanor   Gates.      New   York: 
The  Arrow    Publishing  Company. 
A  play. 

Victoria.       By     Martha     Grace     Pope.       Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

The  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Reader.  Selected 
by  Charity  Dye.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Graded  and  with  suggestions  for  the  observance 
of  Riley  Day. 

The  King  of  the  Jews.  From  the  Russian  ot 
"K.  P."  (the  Grand  Duke  Constantino)  by  Victor 
E.  Marsden,  M.  A.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Company. 

A   religious  drama. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  By  Louise  de  la  Ramc 
("Ouida").  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  50  cents  net. 

A    new    edition. 

The    Brocklebank    Riddle.      By    Hubert    Wales. 
New  York:   The  Century   Company;  $1-30  net. 
A    novel. 

Diantha.       By    Juliet    Wilbor    Tompkins.      New 
York:    The    Century   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A    novel. 

Modern  Tennis.  By  P.  A-  Vaile.  New  York: 
l-'unk  &  Wagnalls  Company;   $2   net. 

Illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams  and  action 
photographs. 

-••*■ 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces the  publication  cf  a  new  and  cheaper 
edition  of  "The  Evolution  of  Literature,"  b> 
A.  S.  Mackenzie,  professor  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  Although  issued  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  the  first  edition,  it 
will  contain  all  of  the  illustrations  and  other 
matter  to  be  found  in  the  original  issue. 


My  Heart's  Desire. 
My    heart's  desire   is   nothing  great: 
Say  just  a  little  eight-by-eight 
Log  cabin   in    tin.-   Northern   woods 
Where    I    can    wallow    in    my    moods 
Ami    wade   around    in    solitudes 
And   rubber  bool  - ; 

Free    from   excitement,    noise   and   dudes    . 
Yes,    that  just   suits! 

My  heart's  desire  is  nothing  much: 

A    little    venison,    and    such 

Sweet   trout   as    markets'  ne'er   afford; 

A    little   time   I"    praise   the   Lord 

-My  own  peculiar  way,   for  these 

Simplicities  that  ever  please 

And  never  pall 

The   mind,   as   in    the   birchen   trees 

The    thrushes    call. 

My  heart's  desire  is  nothing  large; 

The  open    sky.   the   river-marge; 

The  soundless  woods  the  empty  shore; 

Pine-needles   on   the  parlor  floor, 

And    hazy    lazy    hours   of   life 

Just    breathing   air; 

—One  couldn't  ask  much   less— No  strife, 

Peace  everywhere. 


It  Was  Overland  the  Red. 
"If    you're    askin*    my    opinion,    well   ..."    said 
Overland    the    Red, 
As  he  rose  to  do  the  honors,   "I  might  say 
You  arc  takin'  lengthy  chances  on   what's  goin'  to 
be   said; 
It's  nothin'  new— but  put  a  different  way. 

"So  I  drink  to  California,  the  loved,  the  last,  the 
best; 
To  her  women  and  her  horses  and  her  men; 
To  old    EI  Camino    Real   windin'   gray  and  lazy   to 
the   west, 
Loafin'  up  the  range  and  loafin*  down  again. 

"I  drink  to  California,  the  land  of  light  and  gold; 

To   the  poppies  noddin'   happy  in   the   sun; 
To  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  Iayin'  bright  and 
white  and  cold; 

To  the  old  trails  and  the  trails  that's  just  begun. 

"To     the    buckaroos    a-ridin'    out    across    the    old 

Tcjon; 

To    the   mules   a-jinglin'    lively  down    the   grade; 

To  the  herder  squatted  smokin'  by  his  little  shack 

alone; 

And    the  mockin'-birds   a-dreamin'   in    the   shade. 

"To  the  girls  that  know  a  saddle  from  a  pancake, 
on  a  boss; 
To  the  desert-rat  with  'color'  on  the  brain; 
To    the    rushin'    of    the    rivers    that    no    man    has 
learned    to   boss 
When  the  ridges  shed  the  roarin'  winter  rain. 

"I   drink  to    California,    the  darling  of  the   West; 

To  her  women  and  her  horses  and  her  men; 
A   blessin'    on    those   livin'    here    and    God   help    all 
the  rest; 
...   In    concludin'    .    .    .    we'll     stand    up    and 
drink  again." 

The  Outland  Trails. 
My  head  grew  gray  on  the  outland  trails  where   1 

stood   a  man  with  men; 
And  now  I  whine  like  a  hungry  whelp  to  go  out  on 

the   trails   again. 

How  the  whip  of  a  rifle  lifts  my  heart  to  the  crags 

of  a   hidden   range, 
Where  the   black  pines   circle    the    riven    peak  and 

the   silences   estrange 
A    man    from    himself    and    all    humankind;    where 

the  winds  no  leash  have  known, 
And  the  soul  is  king  of  itself  again,  up  there  with 

the  stars,  alcne. 

The  sea-worn  sails  that  idle  hang  in  the  smoke  of 

the  harbor  slips 
Know   a  sweeter  song  than    was  ever  sung  by   the 

fairest  woman's  lips; 
And   the  sea   that   cradles   the  dripping  prow   as  it 

comes   to  its   island   rest 
Is  a  sweeter  place  for  a  weary  head  than  the  fairest 

woman's   breast. 

Where  the  pack-train  plods  in  the  desert  noon  and 

the  world  runs  out  to  space. 
And     the     lone     coyote's     hunger-cry     breaks     the 

startled   ponies'   pace; 
Where  the   visioned   lake    is    a   mockery   and   death 

holds   the    pouch    of   gold. 
There  is   more   of   peace  than    in    all   your   creeds; 

yea,   more   by   a    thousandfold! 

Saddle  and   rifle,   spur  and   rope,  and   the  smell  of 

sage  in   the  rain, 
As  down  the  canon   the  pintos  lope  and  spread   to 

the  shadowed  plain.    .    .    . 

Up  on   the   ledge   where   the  burro    creeps,    patient 

and  sure  and  slow, 
Above  a  valley-floor  that    sleeps   ten  thousand    feet 

below.    .    .    . 

Out    where    the    tumbling    schooner    fights    in    the 

spume  of  the  typhoon's  hate; 
Up  where  the  huskic  bays  the  lights  of  the  North- 

land's   frozen  gate.    .    .    . 

Sun  ami   wind  and  the  Sound  of  rain!     Hunger  and 

thirst  and  strife! 
God!     To    be   out    on    the    trails   again    with    a   grip 

mi  the  mane  of  life! 

And    my    woman    sees    and    hides    a    tear,    for    the 

cabin   door   is   wide, 
Unshadowed    by    sons    that    return    no    more,     for 

they  sleep   in    the   ocean-tide. 
Or  out  on   the  desert   sand  unmarked  save  by   the 

rough-hewn    stake, 
For   they  died  like  men  on  the  outland  trails,  bul    I 

stay    for   their   mother's   sake; 

Stay    .    .    .    and    dream    of    the    outland    trails    and 

the    songs  of  fighting  men; 
Stay    .     .     .    and    whine    like   a    hungry    whelp    to    go 

out  on   the   trails  again. 
—From  "Songs  of  the  Outlands,"  &  ''*'■- 

hcrt     Knibbs.      Published     ' 

Mifflin   Company. 
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THE  PAVLOWA  BALLET. 

Assisted  by  a  first-class  symphony  orchestra 
led  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stier,  conductor  of  the 
London  Classical  Orchestra,  the  Pavlowa  sea- 
son opened  auspiciously  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
on  Monday  night  with  the  eclat  bestowed  by 
a  large,  enthusiastic  audience,  which  made  the 
event  a  gala  one  by  costuming  itself  numer- 
ously in  evening  dress.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  'The  Toy-Maker,"  a  comic  opera 
of  European  origin,  made  a  sensational  suc- 
cess at  the  Tivoli  a  number  of  years  ago.  It 
now  transpires  that  it  was  the  success  of 
"Puppen-Fee,"  or  "The  Fairy  Doll,"  which 
inspired  the  composition  of  that  favorite 
opera.  "Puppen-Fee,"  a  danced  and  panto- 
mimed piece,  the  music  of  which  was  origi- 
nally composed  by  Bayer,  a  Viennese  com- 
poser, has  been  rearranged  for  Pavlowa,  and 
now  includes  several  Russian  compositions, 
arranged  by  Ivan  Clustine,  ballet  master  in  a 
whole  string  of  European  capitals.  It  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  an  old  toy-maker's  es- 
tablishment, the  shelves  of  which  are  laden 
with  toys,  while  the  recesses  are  occupied  by 
dolls  of  life-size,  which  are  brought  forward 
by  the  apprentices  in  turn  to  be  wound  up  for 
the  delectation  of  a  dainty  little  aristocrat, 
who,  accompanied  by  her  parents,  has  come  to 
choose  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  doll  of 
the  collection.  Various  of  the  life-size  dolls 
are  brought  forth,  wound  up,  and  execute  stiff- 
legged,  angular  dances  for  the  little  miss,  who, 
however,  remains  unsatisfied  until  the  curtains 
of  the  central  recess  are  parted,  there  to  re- 
veal an  exquisite  fairy  doll,  glittering  with 
rose  and  silver,  and  holding  a  fairy's  wand. 
This  of  course  is  Pavlowa. 

The  point  of  the  whole  thing,  irrespective 
of  course  of  the  thoroughly  human  solo  dances 
of  the  main  star,  is  the  mechanical  and  com- 
edy character  of  the  dances  performed  by  the 
drum  major,  the  jumping-jack,  the  talking 
baby  doll,  the  Tyrolean  maid,  etc.  Those  who 
are  not  called  upon  to  dance  in  this  special 
piece  are  accomplished  pantomimists,  and  the 
action  goes  with  the  deliberation  of  a  regular 
play. 

The  company  is  exceptionally  fine,  a  large 
number  of  its  individual  members  being  in- 
teresting solo  performers.  Of  these  Mile. 
Plaskovietska  gave  a  fascinating  dance  as  a 
baby  doll,  while  Miles.  Svirskaia  and  Grifova 
charmed  the  spectators  by  the  cleverness  with 
which  they  danced  with  grace,  while  simul- 
taneously conveying  the  idea  of  a  mechanical 
agency  in  their  motions.  M.  Ourainsky 
showed  the  buffo  suggestion  in  his  comic- 
pensive  dance  as  the  poet,  and  also  MM. 
Kobeloft"  and  Veseloff,  who  were  similarly 
amusing  as  a  jumping-jack  and  a  drum  major. 
Highly  comic  effects  were  given  by  sudden 
suspensions  of  the  dances  when  the  mechan- 
ical apparatus  was  supposed  to  have  run 
down,  and  the  performers  were  unceremoni- 
ously shouldered  upside  down  by  the  appren- 
tices, or  bundled  off  with  their  heads  and 
arms  falling  stiffly  forward  and  their  feet 
ruthlessly   scraping  the  floor. 

The  grand  climax  comes  when  the  toy-shop 
is  left  deserted  for  the  night  and  the  Puppen- 
Fee,  in  the  person  of  the  gifted  Pavlowa,  had 
a  fairy  revel  all  to  herself.  The  Russian  star 
always  shows  that  individual  grace  and  ex- 
quisiteness  which  markedly  distinguishes  her 
from  even  the  most  gifted  of  her  leading  sup- 
porters. The  fairy  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
her  body  remain  unchanged,  and  there  is  a 
finished  grace  to  her  steps,  whirls,  and  poses, 
which  is  to  her  art  as  a  whole  as  the  excep- 
tional melodiousness  of  a  poet  or  the  genius 
in  coloring  of  a  painter.  According  to  the 
fixed  rules  governing  the  administration  of 
the  subsidized  Russian  ballet,  the  time  must 
soon  come  when  the  ethereal  lightness  of  Pav- 
lowa's  grace  must  suffer.  However,  as  yet 
the  art  shows  no  signs  of  decay,  and  the 
dancer  bids  fair  to  reign  supreme  until  the 
next  super-artist  in  the  graceful  art  comes  to 
rival  and  discrown  her. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  programme  is  a 
magnificent  presentation  of  scenes  from  "Wal- 
purgis  Night,"  taken  from  Gounod's  opera, 
with  the  original  music  of  that  scene  em- 
ployed as  a  motif  for  the  dances,  Faust  and 
Mephi^to  appear,  the  latter  not  clad  in  the 
traditional  red,  but  blighted,  weary;  and  gray, 
as  U  he  business  of  collecting  sinners  for  the 
harv  .st     was    an    arduous    one.     The    arch- 

i  I  ,r  brings  to  the  notice  of  the  rejuve- 
1  scholar  the  famous  beauties  of  tradition. 
jn    of    Troy,    Cleopatra,    Frina,    Lais,    and 


Aspasia  display  their  rare  graces  to  the  once- 
cold-blooded  scientist,  and,  in  a  spectacle  full 
of  color,  movement,  and  deliberate  grace, 
Nubians,  Egyptians,  Grecians,  and  courtesans 
dazzle  his  eyes  and  narcotize  his  senses  with 
dances  and  postures  of  racial  significance  or 
enchanting  beauty. 

The  Divertissement,  a  regular  wind-up  to 
the  Pavlowa  performances,  and  others  that 
imitate  them,  also,  gives  opportunity  for  solo 
work  and  for  beautiful  detached  group  dances. 
In  the  fairy  revel  of  the  Puppen-Fee,  who  had 
Prince  Charming  for  an  appropriate  com- 
panion, we  had  already  admired  the  virile 
grace  and  beauty  of  M.  Volinine,  and  again, 
in  "Pas  de  Trois,"  it  was  seen  to  perfection, 
MM.  Volinine  and  Ourainsky,  the  latter  as  a 
statue  in  verde  antique  come  to  life,  taking 
part  in  a  picturesque  Terpsichorean  episode 
which  showed  these  three  consummate  artists 
in  poses  and  steps  of  exquisite  beauty.  M. 
Volinine  is  the  premier  danseur,  and  a  bold 
and  striking  figure,  with  the  massive  yet 
gracefully  formed  muscularity  of  his  shoul- 
ders, chest,  and  limbs.  Beauty  is  a  word  that 
is  rarely  employed  in  speaking  of  the  male 
appearance,  but  beauty  it  is,  when  a  man's 
physical  attractions  are  set  off  with  all  the 
cunning  allurements  of  costume  and  orna- 
mentation. Volinine,  I  do  not  believe,  will 
quite  succeed  in  displacing  the  image  of  Mord- 
kin,  who  is,  perhaps,  less  handsome,  but  is  a 
more  beautiful  dancer,  and  whose  thighs  are 
not,  or  were  not,  so  heavily  burdened  with 
muscle  as  are  those  of  his  younger  rival. 
However,  that  muscle  means  mighty  strength 
allied  to  grace  and  lightness.  With  these  Rus- 
sian ballets  we  have  the  rare  pleasure  of 
viewing  the  male  dancer  at  his  apotheosis  of 
aesthetic  beauty  and  highly  cultivated  grace. 
It  is  strange,  since  Americans  are  so  mad 
about  the  dance,  that  they  do  not  appreciate 
this  phase  of  the  art  of  dancing.  It  seems  as 
if  it  were  about  time  for  some  American  pio- 
neer in  the  art  to  begin  to  titivate,  to  wear, 
like  Volinine,  a  thrillingly  beautiful  costume, 
a  Roman  fillet  over  a  gracefully  be-wigged 
head,  and  an  enchanting  smile.  However,  all 
American  dances,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  seem 
crude,  or  at  least  aesthetically  undeveloped, 
beside  the  polished  perfection  of  movement 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  ballet. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  numbers  of  the 
list  in  the  "Divertissements"  was  danced  by  a 
group  of  six,  among  whom  were  included 
none  of  the  leading  principals.  It  is  called 
"Valse  des  Visions,"  and  was  danced  under 
rays  of  colored  lights,  in  which  the  filmy, 
floating  draperies  of  the  dancers,  drenched 
in  waves  of  beauty,  seemed  to  lend  an  ethereal 
grace  to  their  wreathing,  gliding,  inter-weaving 
shapes.  The  episode  passed  like  a  dream  or 
a  delicious  reverie.  There  was  almost  a  sense 
of  unreality  about  it. 

The  costumes  and  stage  appointments  are 
all  very  original,  and  the  most  eccentric  and 
futuristic  of  the  former,  unless  they  aim  at 
the  comic  or  the  grotesque,  include  an  appeal 
to  the  aesthetic  sense.  Masters  in  the  art  have 
evolved  them,  and  they  show  clearly  that 
tastes  far  more  highly  trained  than  those  in 
comparatively  new  America  have  guided  their 
selection. 

The  orchestral  selections  in  themselves  are 
chosen  with  an  inspired  taste  and  rendered 
with  the  leadership  of  a  virtuoso.  The  per- 
formance virtually  includes  an  orchestral 
concert  of  rare  quality.  Theodore  Stier,  being 
above  all  an  artist,  has  a  catholic  taste,  and 
the  selections  cover  a  wide  range.  French, 
Slavic,  Swedish,  Austrian,  and  German  are 
represented  in  the  composers.  As  to  the  se- 
lections, he  chooses  with  a  sure  sense  what 
best  accords  with  the  idea.  In  the  "Pas  de 
Trois"  we  heard  the  opening  chords  of 
Godard's  dreamy  "Berceuse."  Think  of  a  ber- 
ceuse in  a  ballet!  Yet  it  was  completely  in 
accord  with  the  languorous  grace  and  senti- 
ment with  which  Pavlowa  welcomed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  beautiful  youth  who  was  to  dance 
with  her.  In  one  of  the  comedy  dances  we 
heard  a  delightful  something  that  long  ago 
was  familiar  and  charming.  What  zvas  it? 
We  searched  our  memories,  which  finally  re- 
sponded. It  was  "the  music  lesson"  from  "Le 
Petit  Due,"  which  sounded  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  composed  for  that  special  dance. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


This  week's  bill  begins  with  something 
very  serious:  a  moving  picture  of  a  tremen- 
dous storm  at  sea,  through  the  plunging 
waters  of  which  a  staunch  vessel  is  sturdily 
plowing  her  way.  Tons  of  water  hurl  them- 
selves, raging,  over  her  decks ;  mountains  of 
spray  veil  her  smokestacks  from  view.  Not 
a  soul  is  visible.  Any  living  being  who  dared 
the  terrors  of  these  tempest-tossed  and  wave- 
swept  decks  would  be  washed  overboard.  But, 
buffeted  by  winds  and  raging  billows,  she 
struggles  on,  rising,  falling,  but  always  keep- 
ing her  course  safely  at  right  angles  to,  the 
trough   of  the  sea. 

How  in  the  world  they  ever  succeeded  in 
taking  such  a  series  of  pictures  is  the  ques- 
tion. Those  daredevils  behind  the  moving- 
picture  camera  will  evidently  go  everywhere 
and  dare  everything.  And  as  we  watched  this 
lonely   vessel,    apparently    in    the    ocean-wide 


solitude  of  "perilous  seas  forlorn,"  a  percep- 
tion came  to  us,  a  thrilling  perception  of  the 
high  hearts  of  the  brave  men  whose  labors  and 
fortitude  keep  this  old  world — the  mundane 
part  of  it — steering  some  kind  of  a  course 
for  humanity's  welfare  through  tempests  such 
as  shake  it  now,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
1915  ;  brave  men,  by  the  way,  who  are  not  by 
any  means  always  of  the  rank  of  diplomatists 
and  rulers. 

After  this  exciting  drama  told  in  waves 
came  the  normal  programme,  a  programme 
that  runs  to  extremes,  as  exemplified  in  the 
widely  divergent  aspect  of  the  loveliest  of 
women  and  the  ugliest  of  chimpanzees.  For 
this  uncompromising  adjective  I  feel  almost 
apologetic  to  Nemo,  I  shall  have  to  call  him, 
for  he  has  no  name  given  him  on  the 
programme,  and  is  so  inhumanly  human  as  to 
require  one.  Nemo  is  short,  squat,  and 
hideous,  but  he  has  much  intelligence,  or,  at 
any  rate,  trainableness.  H.  Rey,  his  trainer, 
remains  modestly  invisible,  although  I  doubt 
not  that  he  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
wings.  Nemo's  feat  consists  in  performing 
a  quantity  of  ordinary  human  actions  like  a 
human  being.  During  his  act  Nemo  main- 
tains such  a  profound,  unwinking  gravity  that 
one  feels  as  if  he  were  carrying  on  a  train 
of  consecutive  thought.  His  education  has 
deprived  him  of  the  carefree  irresponsibility 
of  the  "bandarlog"  of  Kipling's  "Jungle 
Book,"  for  he  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
earning  his  meals  by  his  labor.  But  when 
he  finally  trots  off  the  stage,  confidingly  tend- 
ing his  skinny  paw  to  the  stage-hand  that  he 
may  be  led  off  like  a  child,  there  is  some- 
thing pitiful  in  the  action,  for  we  realize  sud- 
denly  that   he   is   an   unreflecting  dumb   brute. 

The  beauty  is  of  coures  Mme.  Mariska  Al- 
drich,  who  is  continuing  for  another  week. 
She  might  have  been  Hypatia,  in  her  tall  fair- 
ness, with  her  oval  face,  her  Psyche  knot, 
her  graceful,  filletted  head,  and  the  classic 
grace  with  which  the  pale  blue  folds  of  her 
costume  draped  her  white-skinned,  Greek 
body.  She  was  so  stunningly  beautiful,  stand- 
ing there  like  a  specimen  of  the  novel,  tinted 
statuary  Italy  is  showing  us  at  the  Exposition, 
that  we  simply  stared  admiringly  at  her,  quite 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that  she  was  going 
to  sing.  When  she  began  I  said  to  myself, 
"Ah-ha !  the  lady's  beauty  is  to  persuade  us 
that  she  has  a  voice!"  For  there  were  little 
edges  in  her  opening  tones.  But  I  was  wrong. 
She  has  a  voice,  a  rich,  ample,  operatic  organ, 
very  sweet  on  some  notes,  a  little  uneven  on 
others,  but  as  brilliant  and  dazzling  as  is  her 
beauty  when  she  let  it  out  in  the  wild,  thrilling 
cry  of  Brunhilde,  the  Valkyrie.  I  imagine, 
however,  from  a  few  signs  that  it  is  the  kind 
of  voice  that  does  best  in  spurts,  and  that  it 
could  not  express  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
sentiment.  I  will,  en  passant,  drop  a  word  in 
the  beauty's  ear.  Fair  lady,  you  look  much 
more  dazzlingly  beautiful,  more  like  a  white 
and  silver  queen  of  a  fairy  tale,  in  the  white 
light  than  you  do  in  the  golden  one.  Then 
stick  to  the  white  light,  I  prithee,  for  not 
one  jot  nor  tittle  of  your  beauty  do  we  wish 
to  lose. 

There  is  a  playlet  this  week,  in  which 
Louise  Galloway,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Butler,  formerly  of  the  Alcazar,  gives  a  little 
home  drama,  in  which  she  appears  as  the 
happy  but  deluded  mother  of  a  weak  youth 
who   is  secretly  going  the  pace.     The   play  is 


only  so-so,  and  the  emotion  is  rather  crudely 
expressed  and  too  heavily  stressed.  But,  like 
so  many  of  the  second-class  vaudeville  plays, 
its  very  naivete  makes  for  healthiness  of 
sentiment.  Louise  Galloway  is  a  zealous  little 
actress  whose  effects  reach  her  audience,  and, 
on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  action  being  a 
little  piled-up  on  itself,  the  piece  went  very 
well,  young  Mr.  Butler  playing  a  good  second. 

"A  Shine  Flirtation"  is  one  more  of  the  in- 
finite stage  arrangements  of  a  flirtation  be- 
tween a  young  couple.  In  it  Walter  Shannon, 
a  very  tall  and  quite  handsome  young  man,  is 
the  principal  personage,  although  Marie  An- 
nis  plays  her  part  with  sufficient  spirit  and 
sings  acceptably.  Walter  Shannon  looks  as 
if  he  were  intended  to  be  a  leading  light  in 
melodrama,  and  will  probably  get  there 
eventually.  His  voice  is  the  raison  d'etre  for 
his  being  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  But  with 
his  height,  his  emphasized  good  looks,  his 
Mephistophelian  laugh,  and  a  melodramatic 
roll  to  his  speech,  he  is  rather  overpowering 
for  anything  so  light  and  trivial  as  a  vaude- 
ville flirtation  act. 

Harris  and  Manion,  a  couple  of  young  men, 
also  do  a  light  comedy  singing  and  patter 
turn,  the  act  being  a  sort  of  singing  match 
between  the  two,  which  pleased  the  audience, 
in  spite  of  a  perceptible  thinness  to  the  strain 
of  comedy. 

The  pair  in  the  Gertrude  Long  act  have  re- 
turned, and  again  made  a  hit.  They  are  both 
pleasing,  Gertrude  Long  singing  sweetly,  and 
giving  a  charming  impression  of  gentleness 
and  refinement,  while  the  unnamed  baritone, 
when  he  sings,  plunges  into  his  real  self  and 
rouses  immediate  response,  demonstrating 
beauty  of  vocalization,  imagination,  and  the 
temperament  to  influence  that  of  his  audience. 

The  four  Amaranths  are  acrobatic  dancers  in 
giddy  pink  costumes,  who  would  make  one's 
backbone  crack  in  sympathy  for  their  gyra- 
tions if  they  did  not  seem  as  elastic  and  com- 
pressible as  an  india-rubber  doll.  Their  act 
is  long,  but  their  lightness,  gayety,  and 
flexible-boned   agility   remain  unflagging. 

"Hogan  in  London"  is  the  name  of  Bert 
Leslie's  offering.  It  struck  me  that  the  piece, 
which  consists  principally  of  a  too  monoto- 
nous outflow  of  over-elaborated  slang,  should 
place  the  principal  character  in  a  more  amiable 
light.  Of  course  Hogan  should  be  a  tough, 
but  he  should  be  a  more  engaging  tough ;  a 
constitutional  slang-slinger  should  always 
reach  the  audience  on  its  more  indulgent  side. 

Mrs.  Carter  de  Haven  was  rather  unlucky 
at  the  first  performance  of  the  week,  in  that 
she  followed  directly  upon  Mme.  Mariska  Al- 
drich's  act,  thus  being  called  upon  to  displace 
the  impression  left  by  the  sumptuous  beauty 
of  the  dazzling  singer.  Along  came  a  pretty 
little  vaudeville  butterfly  with  round,  in- 
genuous eyes,  a  baby  accent,  and  a  negligible 
voice,  carrying  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  shortly 
— being  apostrophized  by  Mr.  Carter  de  Haven 
as  "a  peaches  and  cream  girl."  This  estab- 
lished her  status,  as  we  were  willing  to  accept 
her  as  such.  The  pair  sang,  flirted,  danced, 
and  made  rather  mild  fun,  the  variety  of  their 
act  being  added  to  by  repeated  shifting  of 
scenes.  Mr.  Carter  de  Haven  is  a  slender, 
confident  young  man,  whose  dancing  shortly 
showed  his  confidence  not  to  be  misplaced. 
The  act,  though  a  little  over-pretentious,  is 
sufficiently  provided  with  variety  to  please. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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"Quality  Street"  at  the  Columbia. 

There  was  a  prime,  demure  little  Phoebe 
who  lived  in  a  rural  town  in  England  in  the 
long  ago.  The  exact  time  is  of  no  matter, 
but  it  was  during  the  period  of  the  Regency, 
when  that  bold  Corsican,  Napoleon,  was  play- 
ing hob  with  the  peace  of  Europe.  England 
and  Germany  were  not  at  one  another's 
throats  at  this  time,  but  were  allies  in  the 
effort  to  subdue  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
Well,  Phoebe  seemed  destined  to  become  an 
old  maid,  which  seemed  a  great  shame,  for 
shy  and  demure  as  she  was  on  the  outside, 
she  was  merry  and  girlish  within. 

There  was  a  young  doctor  living  on  Quality 
Street  and  he  met  his  neighbor,  Phoebe.  And 
Phoebe  fell  in  love  with  him.  And  the  neigh- 
bors felt  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  match. 
But  the  doctor,  becoming  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  patients  that  never  came,  rushed  off  to 
the  wars,  showing  that  in  not  realizing  that 
Phcebe  loved  him  he  was  a  great  ass.  Of 
course  this  made  Phcebe  very  unhappy,  and 
for  a  time  her  existence  was  very  gray.  Nine 
years  it  was  before  that  fool  of  a  doctor  came 
back,  and  as  he  had  apparently  forgotten  the 
little  woman  of  the  ringlets  she  decided  to 
play  a  trick  on  him,  and  she  did  with  such 
good  results  that  his  love  returned  and  all 
was   well. 

Now  this  is  the  nucleus  of  the  story  of  a 
play  called  "Quality  Street,"  that  was  written 
by  that  clever  Scotchman,  Barrie,  for  that 
charming  actress,  Maude  Adams.  The  com- 
bination of  play  and  player  made  for  great 
success  some  seasons  ago,  and  every  one  who 
saw  both  then  will  undoubtedly  want  to  do 
so  again.  Miss  Adams  is  to  begin  her  engage- 
ment of  a  week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday  night,  and  during  the  short  time  that 
she  is  to  be  here  she  will  be  seen  in  this  play. 
In  the  comedy  the  actress  will  be  seen  in  her 
old  role  of  Phcebe  Throssell,  and  her  por- 
trayal is  said  to  be  one  of  her  most  artistic 
and  charming  accomplishments.  The  comedy 
is  in  four  acts  and  its  scenes  are  in  a  village 
from   which  the  play  takes  its  name. 

Surrounding  Miss  Adams  are  a  number  of 
well-known  players,  including  Charles  Ham- 
mond, Morton  Selten,  R.  P.  Carter,  Fred  Ty- 
ler, Stafford  Windsor,  Willard  Barton,  Angela 
Ogden,  Sarah  Converse,  Elise  Clarens, 
Leonore  Chippendale,  and  Byrd  Rogers. 

There  will  be  the  usual  matinees  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Pavlowa's  Programme  for  Final  Week 

There  is  little  doubt,  with  consideration  of 
the  plans  that  have  been  made  by  Anna  Pav- 
lowa  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  that 
when  the  final  curtain  falls  upon  her  and  her 
Russian  Ballet  and  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  next  Saturday  night,  that 
it  will  shut  out  the  last  view  of  the  great 
dancer  and  her  artistry  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
promised,  and  the  announcement  of  pro- 
grammes for  this  final  week  bears  out  the 
promise,  that  Mile.  Pavlowa  is  to  give  her 
wonderful  best  for  these  last  performances. 

For  tonight,  Saturday,  there  will  be  the  last 
opportunity  to  see  "Amarilla,"  the  stirring 
Gipsy  drama,  and  "Chopiniana"  in  conjunc- 
tion. 

Sunday  night  what  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
popular  programme  in  point  of  gay  humor  will 
be  given  in  "Puppen-Fee"  (The  Fairy  Doll) 
and  "Walpurgis  Night."  On  Monday  night, 
"Raymonda,"  a  two-act  ballet  which  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Opera  considers  its  greatest 
choregraphic  drama,  will  be  given  with  spe- 
cial divertissements.  On  Tuesday  night  will 
come  "The  Magic  Flute"  and  the  mythological 
and  scenically  spectacular  "Seven  Daughters 
of  the  Ghost  King"  ;  for  Wednesday  matinee, 
"The  Magic  Flute"  and  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance" ;  on  Wednesday  evening,  "Coppelia," 
the  beautiful  ballet,,  long  considered  as  a 
standard  of  excellence,  and  "Chopiniana"  are 
to  be  given ;  on  Thursday  evening,  another 
view  of  the  much-loved  "Puppen-Fee"  and 
weird  "Walpurgis  Night";  Friday,  a  second 
view  of  "Raymonda,"  for  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee, "Coppelia"  and  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance." 

For  the  final  performance  on  Saturday  night 
a  special  programme  has  been  arranged  in  the 
nature  of  a  farewell  entertainment.  This  will 
include  "The  Magic  Flute,"  another  novelty 
in  the  world-known  "Les  Preludes,''  and  a 
long  list  of  divertissements  chosen  from  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  Pavlowa  repertory. 
Many  of  these  will  be  seen  on  the  various 
nights  of  the  week  and  at  the  matinees. 
Among  these  are  to  be  "The  Autumnal  Bac- 
chanale,"  Saint-Saens's  "Swan,"  Rubenstein's 
"La  Nuit,"  "The  Valse  Caprice,"  and  "Ga- 
votte  Pavlowa."         

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

That  the  Orpheum  for  next  week  will  be 
of  unusual  interest  in  the  history  of  local 
vaudeville  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  read 
the  names  of  the  artists  who  compose  it. 

It  will  have  as  joint  headliners  Adelaide 
and  Hughes,  America's  representative  dancers, 
and  that  glorious  comedian  and  monologist, 
Nat  M.  Wills. 

Petite,  dainty,  and  fascinating  Adelaide  and 


her  graceful  and  clever  partner,  J.  J.  Hughes, 
are  international  theatrical  celebrities  who 
have  danced  themselves  into  wide  world  popu- 
larity. 

Nat  M.  Wills,  "the  Happy  Tramp,"  like 
good  wine  needs  no  bush.  His  tramp  portrait 
is  a  comic  classic  and  his  songs  and  sayings 
are  always  witty,   clever,  and  diverting. 

Elizabeth  Murray  will  be  a  special  feature 
of  this  remarkable  bill.  She  is  a  dialect  come- 
dienne of  the  first  water  and  her  songs  and 
stories,  which  are  all  new,  are  told  in  a  quaint 
and  humorous  manner  which  is  essentially 
her  own. 

Hoey  and  Lee,  favorite  character  parodists, 
will  satirize  in  the  breeziest  manner  timely 
conditions  and  topics. 

The  Musical  Byrons,  five  musicians,  play 
with  great  skill  on  a  variety  of  instruments 
and  are  also  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
melodious  and  well-cultivated  voices.  They 
also  introduce  an  invention  of  their  own  called 
"The  Byrondolin,"  which  is  a  combination  of 
mandolin  and  guitar  with  two  necks  and  two 
sets  of  frets  and  strings. 

Mme.  Besson,  an  excellent  actress,  will  ap- 
pear in  Channing  Pollock's  one-act  sketch,  "It 
Doesn't  Happen,"  which  was  originally  writ- 
ten for  and  produced  at  the  Friars'  Frolic, 
New  York.  She  will  be  supported  by  her  own 
company. 

The  Four  Romanes,  a  quartet  of  handsome 
girls,  are  making  their  first  appearance  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  classic 
dances  they  will  also  perform  a  variety  of 
whirlwind  movements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  de  Haven  in  their 
flirtation  sketch,  "The  Masher,"  will  be  the 
only   holdover.  

New  Summer  Policy  at  the  Pantages  Theatre, 

The  inaugural  of  the  "summer  policy,'" 
comprising  seven  big  vaudeville  acts  and  first- 
run  six-reel  feature  films,  will  start  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This 
innovation  is  now  being  used  extensively  in 
all  of  the  large  Eastern  vaudeville  houses 
during  the  hot  spell  in  the  summer  months, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  as  popular  here  as  it 
has  in  the  East.  The  show  under  the  new 
regime  will  start  in  the  afternoons  at  1 :30 
o'clock,  beginning  with  feature  films,  the  reg- 
ular vaudeville  show  _starting  at  the  usual 
time.  There  will  be  no  increase  in  the  prices 
during   the   "summer   policy." 

Clyde  Fitch's  entrancing  story  of  the  plains, 
starring  S.  Miller  Kent,  the  romantic  actor, 
will  be  the  initial  offering  of  the  first-run  fea- 
ture films  under  the  new  policy.  This  play, 
"The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady,"  was  one  of 
Fitch's  most  enthralling  love  stories,  and  the 
Metro  Feature  Picture  Company,  directed  by 
B.  A.  Rolphe,  pronounces  "The  Cowboy  and 
the  Lady"  one  of  their  masterpieces.  It  is 
in  six  parts  and  shows  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  California  redwoods  in  all  its  pro- 
fusion  of  wild  flowers   and  running  brooks. 

Of  the  regular  vaudeville  show,  Harry 
Tate's  "Motoring,"  without  question  one  of 
the  most  laughable  and  delicious  travesties  on 
the  automobile  ever  written  and  staged,  is  the 
big  feature.  Tate  has  not  been  on  the  coast 
with  his  ludicrous  offer  in  several  years,  and 
he  has  revised  and  brought  his  funny  panto- 
mime right  up  to  the  minute.  Every  owner 
of  automobiles  will  appreciate  the  veiled  and 
delicate  humor  which  runs  riot  during  the 
twenty  minutes  that  "Motoring"  holds  the 
boards. 

Johnson,  Howard,  and  Lizette,  a  trio  of  sen- 
sational acrobats,  will  supply  the  thrills  on 
the   programme. 

Ethel  Arnold  is  back  again  with  Earl  Tay- 
lor. This  dainty  little  lady  created  quite  a 
furor  last  year  with  her  eccentric  and  delight- 
ful songs. 

Betty  Von  Klein  and  Grace  Gibbon  in  a 
neat  and  snappy  act  which  they  term  "Odd 
Bits  of  Vaudeville";  Grace  Hebard  and  Flora 
Curtis,  "Those  Personality  Girls" ;  Nolan  and 
Nolan  in  a  new  act  of  hat  and  other  juggling 
bits,  and  a  couple  of  extra  reels  of  Keystone 
comedy  pictures  will  round  out  what  shapes 
up   as   an   exceptionally  strong  programme. 


■War  Correspondent  to  Lecture  at  Cort. 
The  famous  war  correspondent,  James  F.  J. 
Archibald,  is  announced  for  a  special  engage- 
ment at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning  Sunday 
night,  June  6,  immediately  following  the  en- 
gagement of  Pavlowa.  Mr.  Archibald  has  just 
returned  from  the  front,  where  he  has  spent 
the  past  five  months  with  the  Austrian  and 
German  armies  as  the  correspondents  for 
Scribner's  Magazine  and  a  syndicate  of  daily 
newspapers.  His  exceptional  credentials  have 
enabled  him  to  make  observations  from  the 
actual  fighting  front,  where  he  has  been  in 
the  trenches  both  on  the  French  and  Russian 
frontiers.  Archibald's  talk  is  alive  with  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  war.  and  with  his 
motion  pictures  it  is  sure  to  prove  very  in- 
teresting.   

Miss  Billie  Burke  in  "Jerry." 
Miss  Billie  Burke  has  never  had  a  play 
that  helped  her  in  her  task  of  making  people 
happy  so  much  as  "Jerry,"  the  comedy  by 
Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing,  which  she  brings 
to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday,  June  7. 


In  this  piece  Miss  Burke  impersonates  a  lively 
young  woman  from  Chicago  who  ruthlessly 
steals  her  aunt's  fiance  and  marries  him  her- 
self. How  ?  Well,  the  plays  shows,  and  it  is 
all   very   amusing. 


tion,  $175,000  has  been  subscribed  toward  the 
building  fund  proper,  which  is  to  be  $250,000. 
The  remaining  $75,000  is  to  be  raised  by  the 
plan  of  securing  life  memberships  in  the 
memorial  association. 


La  Loie  Fuller  at  Festival  Hall. 

Festival  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening  will  be 
the  scene  of  La  Loie  Fuller's  first  appearance 
during  her  special  engagement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  much  credit  is  due  the  officials  of 
the  Exposition  for  bringing  her  here,  particu- 
larly for  the  fact  that  Miss  Fuller  has  been 
recognized  the  world  over  as  the  creatress  of 
light  and   color  effects. 

Miss  Fuller's  first  performance  will  be  given 
in  the  Festival  Hall,  but  she  may  be  induced 
to  appear  in  some  of  her  open-air  productions, 
such  as  she  recently  gave  at  the  Stadium  at 
Athens,  Greece,  where  she  appeared  not  only 
before  one  hundred  thousand  people,  includ- 
ing the  king  and  queen,  but  was  honored  by 
the  king  placing  the  Stadium  at  her  disposal 
for  annual  festivals  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Loie    Fuller    first    won    the    hearts    of    all 
Parisians     by     recalling    from     the     past     the  ' 
glamour  of  the  ballet.     She  reformed  the  bal-  i 
let    through    the    application    of   inventions    of 
her  century.     The  dance  as  created  by  Loie  i 
Fuller    is    a    series    of    spell-binding    tableaux 
over  which  is  thrown  the  haze  of  romance  by 
the  artistic  use  of  floating  draperies  and  veils,  I 
multi-colored  floods  of  electric  lights,  and,   as  ' 
the    highest   expression   of   art,   the   wonderful  I 
grouping  and   gracious   gliding   and   seemingly 
unreal    movements    of    the    dancer    and    her 
young  girls. 

The  compositions  of  the  great  masters  will  . 
be  rendered  by  the  Exposition  Orchestra  of 
eighty  pieces,  and  the  stage  has  been  recon-  j 
structed  so  as  to  accommodate  her  large 
scenic  productions.  Seats  are  in  great  de- 
mand at  the  Exposition  box-office,  343 
Powell   Street.  

Norwegian  Choral  Union  Concert  on  Friday. 

One  of  the  greatest  musical  festivals  in  the 
history  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  take  place 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium  next  Friday  even- 
ing, June  4,  when  a  concert  will  be  given  by 
the  Norwegian  Choral  Union  of  eight  hundred 
mixed  voices  and  the  Luther  College  Concert 
Band,  made  up  of  sixty-six  excellent  instru- 
mentalists from  Luther  College,  Decorah, 
Iowa.  This  will  be  the  fourth  "Saengerfest" 
of  these  combined  organizations,  the  first  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  Minneapolis  in  1905,  the 
second  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago  in  1908, 
and  the  third  in  St.  Paul  in  1911,  Carlo  A. 
Sperati,  the  present  conductor  of  the  Luther 
College  Concert  Band,  being  the  musical  di- 
rector each  time,  and  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences  always  being  in  attendance.  Last 
summer  the  band  had  the  distinction  of  ap- 
pearing in  Norway  by  invitation  of  King 
Haakon,  who  asked  the  members  to  partici- 
pate in  the  festivities  which  marked  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Norwegian  independ- 
ence. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  will  be  the  first 
appearance  in  this  city  of  Mme.  Henrikke 
Ohlson-Solem,  the  distinguished  Norwegian 
mezzo-soprano,  who  has  been  the  reigning  suc- 
cess of  Berlin  for  the  past  few  seasons.  The 
singer  is  an  American  of  Norwegian  par- 
entage and  in  every  particular  she  has  the  j 
striking  characteristics  of  a  Norwegian  artist,  j 
in  addition  to  a  strong  love  for  the  music  of 
the  country.  She  has  a  voice  of  great  com- 
pass, dramatic  power,  and  breadth  of  style, 
and  her  execution  is  said  to  be  full  of  fire 
and   expression. 

Seats  and  boxes  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Exposition  box-office,  343  Powell  Street,  and 
everything  points  to   a  very  large   attendance. 


More  than  2000  applications  for  the  exhibi- 
tion rights  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  have 
been  received  by  the  management.  They 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  each  and  all  of  them 
have  been  declined,  as  the  Epoch  Producing 
Company  intends  to  put  forth  the  play  under 
its  own  auspices,  not  only  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  world  gen- 
erally. 

AMUSEMENTS 


National  McKinley  Memorial. 
Cround  will  soon  be  broken  for  the  Na- 
tional McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  at  Niles, 
Ohio,  where  the  martyred  President  was 
reared,  and  within  two  years  the  town  square 
or  plaza  will  be  converted  into  a  park,  care- 
fully landscaped.  In  the  centre  of  the  parked 
inclosure  will  be  a  long,  low  building  of  white 
marble.  Seen  from  the  approach  on  Main 
Street,  the  building  will  be  dominated  by  its 
central  feature,  a  colonnade  or  propyhca 
leading  into  a  court  of  honor.  It  is  this 
court,  the  atrium  of  the  old  Roman  palaces 
where  the  statue  of  the  household  god  stood, 
which  is  the  climax  of  the  entire  structure. 
It  is  to  be  modeled  in  careful  detail  as  well  as 
in  general  construction  after  the  old  Pom- 
peian  atria.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  there 
is  to  be  the  sunken  pool  which  was  the  fea- 
ture of  every  Roman  house  of  any  preten- 
sions. Surrounding  the  court  there  will  be 
a  peristyle  of  Greek  Doric  columns,  especially 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  The  tablets  for  the  McKinley 
memorial  are  to  be  made  in  marble,  perhaps 
with  a  bas-relief  above  and  the  lettering  to 
be  the  fine  old  Roman  which  is  the  chief 
decoration  of  the  beautiful  records  to  be  seen 
in  the  fragments  of  some  of  the  old  theatres 
and  temples,  or  on  the  road  leading  out  of 
Palmyra.  The  citizens  cf  Niles  have  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $100,000  to  buy  an  entire  city 
block  for  the  site  of  the  memorial.     In  addi- 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 
Tuesday  evening,  June  1,  at  8:30 

La  Loie  Fuller 

and    her 

FAMOUS  COMPANY 
Exposition  Symphony  Orchestra 

of   80   musicians 
Reserved   seats,    $2   to    50c,    on  sale  at   Expo- 
sition   box-office,    343    Powell    St.  Phone — Sut- 
ter 6646. 


CIVIC    AUDITORIUM 

Friday  evening,  June  4,  at  8:15 
GRAND    CONCERT 

Given   by   the 

NORWEGIAN  CHORAL  UNION  of  800  Voices 

and  the 

LUTHER  COLLEGE  CONCERT  BAND  of  66  Musicians 

CARLO    A.    SPERATI,    Conductor 

Assisted  by 

MME.    HENRIKKE    OHLSON-SOLEM 

Mezzo  Soprano 

Reserved    seats,    50c,    $1,    $1.50,    and   $2;    box 

seats,   $4;    on   sale  at  Exposition  box-office,   343 

Powell    St.      Phone— Sutter    6646. 


O 


RPHF1IM      OTARRELL  STREET 

111  ULiUlU  ^em  Stecktoo  ^  powdj 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 
THE  BILL  OF  THE  SEASON 

ADELAIDE  and  HUGHES,  America's  repre- 
sentative Dancers,  Direct  from  Their  Three 
Months'  Triumph  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  New 
York,  assisted  by  Edward  Davis ;  NAT  M. 
WILLS,  "the  Happy  Tramp";  ELIZABETH 
MURRAY,  Dialect  Songs  and  Stories; 
CHARLES  HOEY  and  HARRY  LEE,  Char- 
acter Parodists;  FIVE  MUSICAL  BYRONS, 
Vocalists  and  Instrumentalists,  in  a  Preten- 
tious Musical  Novelty;  MME.  EESSON  and 
Company  in  Channing  Pollock's  Sketch,  "It 
Doesn't  Happen";  FOUR  ROMANOS,  Fan- 
tastic Classical  Dancers;  Last  Week,  MR.  and 
MRS.  CARTER  DE  HAVEN  in  "The  Masher." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


The  Leading 
Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


One  Week— Beginning  Monday,    May  31 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Charles    Frohman    presents 

MAUDE   ADAMS 

In    the    comedy    in    four    acts 

"QUALITY  STREET" 

By  J.    M.   Barrie 
Prices,    SOc    to    %2 
Monday.  June  7— .Miss   BILLIE   BURKE  in 
"JERRY."  ' 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Farewell    Week    Starts    Sunday    Night,    May   30 

PAVLOWA 

Tonight  (Sat.),  "Amarilla,"  "Chopiniana"; 
Sun.,  May  30,  "Fairy  Dolt."  "Walpurgis  Night"; 
Mon.,  "Raymonda":  Tues.,  "Magic  Flute," 
"Seven  Daughters  of  Ghost  King";  Wed.  mat., 
"Magic  Flute,"  "Invitation  to  the  Dance"; 
Wed.  night,  "Coppelia,"  "Chopiniana";  Thurs., 
"Fairy  Doll,"  "Walpurgis  Night";  Fri.,  "Ray- 
monda"; Sat.  mat.,  "Coppelia,"  "Invitation  to 
the  Dance";  Sat.  night,  "Magic  Flute,"  "Les 
Preludes."      Prices,    $2.50    to    50c. 

Next — Week  com.  Sun.  night,  June  6. 
JAMES  F.  J.  ARCHIBALD'S  Uncensored 
War  Talk. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Matin 


INAUGURAL  "SUMMER  POLICY" 
Starting    Sunday    Matinee,     May     30 

7  BIG  VAUDEVILLE  ACTS;  FIRST  RUN 
FEATURE  PICTURES;  Extraordinary  Vaude- 
ville Headliner,  Harry  Tate's  Delightful 
Satire,  "MOTORING";  Special  Six-Reel  Metro 
Feature,  S.  MILLER  KENT  AND  PL  \ 
in  Clyde  Fitch's  Romantic  Tale  'if 
"THE   COWBOY   AND   THE   L 


First    Performance    Starts    at 


5:o 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  29,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

It  was  certain  to  come,  and  here  it  is 
printed  in  brave  big  "type  in  the  English  news- 
papers. A  lady  whose  name  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  advertise  and  whose  picture  we  do 
not  propose  to  print  says  that  polygamy  must 
be  legalized.  There  will  be  a  marked  scarcity 
of  men  after  the  war,  not  enough  to  go 
round,  and  therefore  men  must  be  allowed  to 
have  two  or  three  wives.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  lady's  suggestion  is  marked  by  a 
strict  and  conservative  caution.  She  says 
"allowed."      She   means    "compelled.*' 

But  there  must  be  restrictions  even  here. 
The  Benedicts  thus  polygamically  inclined 
must  prove  that  they  are  able  to  maintain 
their  wives  in  keeping  with  their  stations  in 
life.  Apparently  there  must  be  some  son 
of  schedule  ranging  from  duchesses  to  cham- 
bermaids. But  we  foresee  a  difficulty  here. 
Suppose  a  man,  having  married  a  duchess, 
wishes  subsequently  to  marry  a  chamber 
maid.  Must  he  maintain  both  wives  "in  keep- 
ing with  their  station  in  life,  "the  duchess  in 
the  boudoir  and  the  chambermaid  in  the 
attic  ?  In  that  case  there  will  be  trouble 
with  the  chambermaid.  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  become  Cassandras  of  calamity,  but 
there  will  be  calamity  here. 

But  we  are  very  far  from  laughing  at  the 
lady's  suggestion,  although  we  are  surprised 
that  it  should  come  from  the  sex  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  the  champion  of  monogamy.  Last 
week  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  war 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  conventional  mar- 
riage and  to  the  conventional  views  of  legiti- 
macy. If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
willing  to  "forgive"  several  thousand  young 
women  who  are  mothers  but  not  wives  it  will 
be  impossible  ever  to  withdraw  that  forgive- 
ness. If  Providence  is  disposed  to  grant  a 
special  indulgence  in  recognition  of  a  con- 
spicuous service  to  population  and  militarism 
we  may  well  doubt  if  the  supposed  religious 
sanctions  can  ever  again  be  imposed. 

And  the  same  may  easily  prove  true 
of  polygamy.  Xow  there  is  a  certain  or- 
der of  weak  mind  that  labors  under  what 
may  be  called  the  illusion  of  finality.  It 
likes  to  speak  of  things  as  they  are  as 
though  they  were  also  things  that  must 
always  be,  world  without  end.  It  forgets 
that  even  the  most  sacred  institution  is 
sacred  only  because  it  is  essential  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  human  progress.  Polygamy  first 
arose  from  stern  military  necessity,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  shall  see  it  revived  in 
Europe  under  the  same  evil  need.  In  the  tur- 
bulent East  of  long  ago  it  was  absolutely 
requisite  that  there  should  be  no  woman  with- 
out her  male  protector,  and  as  women  were 
in  the  majority,  thanks  to  the  incessant  toll 
of  war,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  surviving 
males  to  protect  by  marriage  all  the  women 
of  the  community.  Polygamy  in  the  Orient 
became  a  "sacred  institution,"  and  it  was 
only  when  Christendom  began  to  dream  of  an 
universal  peace  that  the  sanctity  was  prop- 
erly transferred  to  monogamy.  War  and 
polygamy  mean  the  same  things.  Militarism 
not  only  can,  but  inevitably  it  will,  push 
civilization  over  the  brink  into  plural  mar- 
riages. Mr.  Francis  Coutts  tells  us  of  the 
exclamation  of  the  South  Sea  Islander  when 
the  missionary  was  expatiating  on  the  beau- 
ties of  the  one-wife  system:  "How  disgust- 
ing." Polygamy  appealed  to  him  as  a  sacred 
institution  and  doubtless  he  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  it  would  be  universally  adopted 
by  an  advancing  humanity.  So  much  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that,  the  unregene- 
rate  man  would  not  smile  approvingly  on 
polygamy.  Mr.  Francis  Coutts,  already  quoted, 
says  that  men  are  not  by  nature  monoga- 
mous, and  that  if  women  are  inclined  to  com- 
plain that  they  have  been  kept  in  an  un- 
natural condition  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  they  themselves  have  reduced 
men  to  an  unnatural  condition.  It  may  be  a 
good  condition.  Doubtless  it  is,  since  most 
natural  things  are  also  wrong.  But  it  is  just 
as  well  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  finality  in  human  observances  and 
that  unless  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  militarism 
the  day  may  easily  come  when  polygamy  will 
once  more  resume  its  place  as  a  sacred  insti- 
tution.    Indeed  it  must  do  so. 


Dr.  Aston,  the  Japanese  secretary  to  the 
Uri tish  legation  in  Tokyo,  summarized  what 
Kcnko,  the  fourteenth-century  writer  of 
"Tsurezurc  Gusa,"  considered  to  be  "bad 
taste,"    thus: 

Too  much  furniture  in  one's  living-room. 

Too  many  pens  in  a  stand. 

Too  many  Buddhas  in  a  private  shrine. 

Too  many  rocks,  trees,  and  herbs  in  a  gar- 
den. 

Too  many  children  in  a  house. 

Too  many  words  when  men  meet. 

Too  many  books  in  a  bookcase  there  can 
never  be,  nor  too  much  litter  in  a  dust  heap. 


?re  seems  to  have  been  a  quite  pleasant 
change  of  social  courtesies  at  the  dedi- 
■"  of  the  Turkish  pavilion  at  the  Expo- 
:i.  If  the  time  should  ever  again  come 
n    representatives   of   the   Turkish    Empire 


are  called  upon  to  participate  in  a  festivity  of 
this  kind  they  will  doubtless  come  prepared 
with  a  stock  of  suitable  repartees  on  the  so- 
cial customs  and  manners  of  their  gracious 
hosts.  The  exigencies  of  modern  breeding  de- 
mand  nothing  less. 

The  ball  seems  to  have  been  set  rolling  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, who  naturally  improved  the  occasion 
by  some  intensely  humorous  references  to  tht 
"unspeakable  Turk"  and  the  "sick  man  of 
Europe" — so  says  the  report.  It  must  have 
been  excruciatingly  funny  to  the  Turkish  com- 
missioner as  guest  of  honor  to  find  that  the 
usual  starchinesses  of  such  an  occasion  were 
thus  dissolved  by  a  genial  badinage. 

Under  such  unforeseen  circumstances  the 
commissioner  seems  to  have  done  his  best. 
He  admitted  that  he  himself  had  been  a  critic 
of  the  "abnormalities  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment." but  that  with  a  fuller  acquaintance  of 
the  enlightened  and  courteous  West  he  was 
"just  as  keenly  disappointed  in  the  humanity 
and  morality  of  the  Christian  nations." 

After  this  merry  exchange  of  suavities  and 
urbanities  it  was  only  natural  that  the  special 
representative  of  Governor  Johnson  should 
attempt  to  show  that  local  wit  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  national  variety.  So  he  fol- 
lowed with  a  genial  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  holy  sepulchre  is  still  under  Turkish  con- 
trol. Back  came  the  commissioner  with  a  re- 
minder that  Turkish  soldiers  are  needed  in 
that  same  holy  sepulchre  in  order  to  keep 
peace  among  the  Christian  worshippers,  and 
that  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  replace 
a  certain  sacred  candle  the  Turkish  governor 
had  himself  performed  this  duty  in  order  to 
prevent  a  general  fight  among  the  sects.  By 
this  time  the  delicate  and  delicious  humor 
called  forth  by  the  occasion  had  become  con- 
tagious, so  when  Mayor  Rolph  rose  to  make 
a  few  remarks  it  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  utter  some  side-splitting  references  to 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  and  that  then,  fired  by 
his  own  success,  he  should  go  on  to  "jolly" 
the  guest  of  the  occasion  by  some  funny  quips 
on  the  subject  of  Turkish  marriage  customs. 
Whereupon  the  commissioner  played  his  trump 
card  by  suggesting  that  Mr.  Rolph  himself 
come  to  Constantinople  and  that  then  "Mrs. 
Rolph   would   suffer." 

It  was  a  thoroughly  delightful  occasion. 
Doubtless  the  Ottoman  commissioner  will 
presently  return  to  his  own  country  and  tell 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  the  Kurds  all  about  it. 
And  they  will  rejoice  in  the  realization  that 
differences  in  feature  and  color  are  mere  ex- 
ternalities and  that  East  and  West  are  united 
in   a  common  bond  of  manners  and  breeding. 


The  Xew  York  Tribune  prints  the  following 
proclamation  by  the  Association  Opposed  to 
the  Extension  of  Pockets  to  Woman : 

"Whereas,  in  spite  of  the  wise  and  farsee- 
ing  agitation  against  pockets  for  women  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  by  this  organization, 
on  the  general  grounds  that  nature  never  in- 
tended women  to  have  pockets,  for  pockets 
for  women  would  destroy  men's  chivalry,  and 

"Whereas,  the  noisy  and  clamorous  cam- 
paign of  the  minority  of  women  in  this  state 
has  successfully  foisted  this  additional  burden 
■upon  all  members  of  the  sex  ; 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  members  of  this 
organization  do  not  intend  to  stand  out  against 
the  general  fashions,  but  that  we  shall  have 
pockets  in  our  spring  suits,  just  as  much  as 
though  we  had  always  been  in  favor  of  them." 


Some  time  ago  interest  revived  in  the 
Bloody  Tower  of  London  by  the  announce- 
ment that  it  would  be  opened  to  the  public 
at  a  small  charge.  Of  the  many  prisoners 
with  which  it  is  associated  the  most  illus- 
trious was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  con- 
fined there  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  From  an 
upper  window  Raleigh  had  access  to  the  con- 
stable's garden,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
exercise,  and,  indeed,  at  one  time,  before  it 
acquired  its  evil  reputation,  it  was  known  as 
the  Garden  Tower.  The  last  prisoner  to  be 
immured  in  the  Bloody  Tower  was  Thistle- 
wood,  a  Cato  Street  conspirator.  Among  the 
inscriptions  cut  into  its  walls  is  the  signature 
of  the  Elizabethan  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  ap- 
pended a  Latin  quotation,  now  half  obliterated. 


In  these  days  of  autograph-hunting,  when 
quite  surprising  sums  are  paid  for  authentic 
documents  of  the  great  and  near  great,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  unusual  lack  of  warmth 
toward  certain  letters  recently  disposed  of  at 
public  sale  in  Xew  York.  A  long  letter  by 
Coleridge  went  for  only  $11,  a  letter  of  Dis- 
raeli changing  hands  for  fifty  cents  less,  and 
an  epistle  of  the  astonishing  youth,  Thomas 
Chatterton,  sold  for  but  $40.  A  letter  signed 
by  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury,  rival  of  Es- 
sex and  Raleigh  for  Elizabeth's  favor,  was 
disposed  of  for  only  $SJ. 


Of  interest  to  those  who  do  not  like  to 
think  Beethoven  a  German  is  a  paragraph  in 
one  of  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford's  recent 
articles.  The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony,  he  declares,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
gigantic  Irish  reel,  the  first  theme  of  which 
is  a  version  of  "Kitty  of  Coleraine." 
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of 
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Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Season  from 
May  1st.     Time,  2  hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Season  from  May  1st.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Season  from 
May  1st.    Time,  13  hours,  30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  June  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.  Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Mt.  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building,  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  was  \V.  S-  Gilbert  who  once  remarked: 
"It  is  easy  enough  for  bishops  to  be  good  on  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  but  we 
have  to  be  good  for  nothing" — a  pause — "and 
some  of  us  are." 


A  lawyers'  club  once  accused  one  of  its 
members  of  having  acted  unprofessionally  in 
taking  less  than  the  usual  fee  from  a  client. 
"Perhaps  it  was  less  than  the  usual  fee,  but 
I  took  all  the  man  had,"  he  replied. 


A  stranded  but  still  haughty  "leading  lady" 
was  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  dilapidated  coun- 
try hotel.  She  glanced  frowningly  about  the 
office,  reluctantly  signed  the  register,  and  took 
the  brass  key  from  the  proprietress.  "Is  there 
water  in  my  room?"  she  demanded.  "Why, 
there  was,"  replied  the  proprietress.  "There 
was,  but  I  had  the  roof  fixed." 


The  loquacious  lady  met  the  great  lecturer 
the  next  morning,  and  at  once  rushed  right 
into  the  subject.  "So  sorry  not  to  have  heard 
your  lecture  last  night,"  she  murmured.  "I 
know  I  missed  a  treat ;  everybody  says  it  was 
splendid."  "I  wonder  how  they  found  out," 
snid  Mr.  Frockcoat ;  "the  lecture,  you  know, 
was  postponed." 


As  illustrating  the  haziness  of  conception 
which  prevailed  years  ago  as  to  what  and 
where  the  Philippines  were,  Dean  Worcester 
tells  in  his  book,  "The  Philippines,  Past  and 
Present,"  of  a  good  old  lady  who  came  to 
him  on  his' first  return  from  the  islands  for  a 
bit  of  information.  "Deanie,"  she  said,  "are 
them  Philippians  you  have  been  a-visitin'  the 
people  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  ?" 


A  witty  Irishman  was  once  invited  to  a 
large  dinner  party  in  Dublin  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  amuse  and  divert  his  host's  guests. 
But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
dinner  he  preserved  a  solemn  and  serious 
face.  The  host  thought  this  very  strange. 
"Why,  old  fellow,"  he  remarked,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve the  biggest  fool  in  Ireland  could  make 
you  laugh  tonight."  "Try,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

Billy  Sunday  stopped  a  newsboy  in  Phila- 
delphia one  day  during  his  revival  services 
in  that  city  and  inquired  the  way  to  the  post- 
office.  "Up  one  block  and  turn  to  the  right," 
said  the  boy.  "You  seem  a  bright  little  fel- 
low," said  Sunday.  "Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?"  "Xope !"  "I'm  Billy  Sunday,  and  if 
you  come  to  my  meeting  tonight  I'll  show  you 
the  way  to  heaven."  "Aw,  go  on  !"  answered 
the  youngster ;  "you  didn't  even  know  the 
way   to   the   postoffice." 


A  Confederate  general  was  once  captured 
by  Major-General  Hancock.  Under  guard  he 
was  led  up  to  Hancock's  tent.  With  the  in- 
stincts of  a  true  gentleman  General  Hancock 
stepped  from  his  tent  and  extended  his  right 
hand  to  the  Confederate  prisoner.  "No,  sir," 
said  the  Confederate,  "under  these  circum- 
stances I  decline  to  shake  hands  with  you." 
Hancock,  who  towered  about  three  feet  above 
his  prisoner,  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then 
quietly  said  :  "Under  any  other  circumstances 
I  should  not  offer  you  my  hand." 


Once,  years  ago,  in  a  Butte  City  convention, 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Green  Isle  had  things 
so  entirely  their  own  way  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  give  any  other  nationality  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  ticket.  Finally,  when  all  the 
available  material  was  used  up,  a  delegate 
arose,  it  is  related,  and  nominated  Patrick 
O'Hara  for  justice  of  the  peace.  "Who  is 
Patrick  O'Hara,  and  where  does  he  live?"  in- 
quired a  delegate.  "He's  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  lives  in  Ireland,"  was  the  reply  ;  "but 
he'll   be   over  on   the  next  steamer." 


Two  octogenarian  darkies  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  having  been  employed  by  one 
hotel  management  since  the  Civil  War,  are 
now  retained  as  pensioners,  though  they  oc- 
casionally do  light  and  pottering  jobs  about 
the  place.  One  day  not  long  ago  they  were 
languidly  raking  leaves  on  the  lawn.  As  a 
lady  passed  she  heard  them  quarreling  and 
stopped  to  listen.  "Nigger,"  stated  the  older 
of  the  pair,  "does  you  know  whut  I  wish't  ? 
I  wish't  dat  hotel  yonder  had  a  thousan' 
rooms  in  it  and  you  wuz  laid  out  daid  in 
ev'ry  room  !" 


Giorgio  Polacco's  brilliancy  as  revealed  in 
music  does  not  extend  to  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness if  one  may  judge  by  a  story  told  by  Al- 
gernon St.  John  Brenon.  Mr.  Polacco  was 
approached  on  one  occasion  by  a  Milanese 
agent  offering  him  an  engagement  at  Lisbon. 
Mr.  Polacco  named  a  certain  price  as  re- 
muneration. The  engagement,  however,  fell 
through,  as  Mr.  Polacco  had  to  go  elsewhere. 
The  next  season  the  same  agent  asked  Mr. 
Polacco  his  terms  again  and  for  the  same  city. 
Mr.   Polacco  named  them.     The  agent,  acting 


with  a  certain  celerity,  asked  Mr.  Polacco  to 
sign  then  and  there.  This  was  done  and  Mr. 
Polacco  took  his  contract  home  to  his  wife. 
The  latter  read  it.  Then  she  folded  it 
up  and  looked  straight  at  her  husband. 
"Giorgio,"  she  said,  very  tranquilly,  "you 
have  made  a  great  contract."  "Ah."  said  Mr. 
Polacco  delightedly,  "I  know  I  have."  "Yes. 
Giorgio,"  resumed  his  wife,  "you  have  asked 
and  accepted  less  than  last  year — and — also 
the  season  is  a  month  longer." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


His  Love  Song. 
If  you  were  mine   I   think  the   earth 

Would    take    a    brighter    color   on ; 
Each  day  would  mark  a  season's  birth, 

Each    hour  be    radiant    as  the  dawn. 
The    breeze    were    sweeter,    and    each    star 

With    added    brilliancy   would    shine — 
This  world  below  were  better  far 

Than    heaven    could   be — if    you    were    mine ! 

If  you  were   mine,   the  ills   of  life 

Would    be  more   easy  to    endure; 
Untouched  by   all    its   storm  and   strife, 

My   soul   more   strong,   my   heart   more   pure; 
And  every  song  that  I  might  sing 

Would   gain  a   note    almost  divine, 
Such    inspiration    you    would    bring 

To  all   I    wrought — if  you  were  mine. 

If  you   were   mine,   I  would   not  care 

Though    all    the    rest    deserted    me — 
I    stili    should    have   the    largest   share 

Of  joy,    to   all    eternity; 
Ay,  more— for,  dear,   I  can't  forget 

What  wants  extravagant  are  thine — 
I  should  be  even  more  in  debt 

Than    I   am   now,    if  you   were   mine! 

— Topeka   Journal. 


Hotels  vary  as  much  in  degrees  of  comfort 
as  the  haughty  hotel  clerks  do  in  degrees  of 
flippancy  and  efforts  to  please  the  guests.  It 
was  midnight  in  a  hostelry  in  an  Arizona 
town,  when  a  guest  called  up  and  in  an  angry 
voice  said :  "There  are  a  couple  of  mice  , 
fighting  up  here."  "What  room  have  you?" 
inquired  the  sleepy  clerk.  He  was  told  and 
then  he  inquired,  "What  are  you  paying  for 
it  ?"  "Two  dollars,"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
what  do  you  expect  for  two  dollars — a  bull- 
fight ?" 


Farmer  Hardpate's  place  lay  right  in  the 
line  of  the  approaching  railway  survey,  and 
the  company  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
old  man.  The  diplomatic  agent  went  out  to 
see  him,  and  finally  thought  to  clinch  the 
matter,  saying :  "Our  company  offers  you 
$500  in  cash  and  $1000  worth  of  stock  for 
the  right-of-way  through  your  farm."  "No, 
sir-ree!"  retorted  old  Hardpate.  "I  don't 
want  no  railroad  runnin'  around  here.  Fust 
thing  ye  know  ye'll  be  killin'  some  of  my 
live  stock  an'  I'd  have  to  he'p  pay  fur  it  as 
a   stockholder." 


His  office  boy  being  sick,  the  manager  called 
in  the  colored  youth  who  usually  dusts  off 
the  furniture  and  makes  himself  generally 
useful  around  the  premises,  though  he  shows 
no  symptoms  of  ever  developing  into  a  Booker 
Washington.  After  the  lad  had  come  and 
gone  for  an  hour  or  so  the  manager  asked : 
"What  did  you  do  with  that  letter  that  was  on 
my  desk,  Rastus  ?"  "I  dun  tuck  it  to  de  post- 
office,  an'  put  it  in  de  hole."  "What  did  you 
do  that  for?  Didn't  you  see  there  was  no 
address  on  the  envelope  ?"  "I  saw  dere  wuz 
no  writin*  on  de  'velope,  but  I  'lowed  yuh  did 
dat  on  pu'pose,  so's  I  couldn'  tell  who  yuh 
wuz    writin'    to." 


Little  White  Hands. 
(Apologies    to    Mary    H.    Krout.) 
They  drive  home  the  car  from  the  city, 

Up  through  the  broad  Avenue, 
Where    the    spatted    and    hartschaffnered    Willies 

Loll  pale  and  translucent  as  dew. 
They   find    in  the  thick,   golden  tresses 

An   imported   switch   from   Hongkong; 
They    gather  the  earliest  style-rags. 

And   the  lids  that   are  swell  and  bonton. 

ThLy   toss  down    the  cards   on  the  table, 

They   garner   the    prizes    with    glee; 
They    pluck    from   the  player   piano 

The  notes  that  are  vibrant  and   free. 
They   toy    with   the    three-dollar   rosebud. 

They  search  out  the  costliest  furs; 
They  know  how  to  tickle  dear  Papa 

Till   he  coughs  up   the  rhino,   and   purrs. 

They    carry    lorgnettes   to    the    sexplay; 

They   patty-pat-pat    to   the    star; 
They   gather  the  delicate  seafood — 

Red  lobster  and  Russ  caviar. 
They  wave   from  the  grandstand  and  boxes, 

They  wave  to  both  sinner  and   saint, 
And  at  last  when  some  sucker  asks  for  them, 

Dear  Papa  falls  down  in  a  faint! 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


It  happened  in  a  crowded  Market  Street 
car  one  evening  recently.  A  gallant  passenger 
shifted  his  bundles,  arose,  pretended  to  take 
off  his  hat,  and  said  to  an  equally  if  not  more 
burdened  female  standee:  "Won't  you  take 
my  seat,  madam?"  "Oh,  thank  you  so  much!" 
cried  the  lady.  "I'll  take  the  seat  with  pleas- 
ure, but  I  don't  want  you  to  stand  up."  "Gee, 
lady,"  he  grinned,  blushing,  "I'd  like  to  ac- 
commodate you  in  both  ways,  but  what  would 
the  people  think  if  you  was  to  sit  on  my  lap?" 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the"  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department : 

Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Rebecca 
Shreve,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Stockton  of  New  York. 
Miss  Shreve  is  a  sister  of  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and 
Agnes  Shreve.  She  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Hooker  of  San  Mateo. 

News  comes  from  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Stella 
McCalla  and  Mr.  Harold  Sands.  Miss  McCalla 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bowman  McCalla  and  the 
late  Admiral  McCalla,  U.  S.  N.  Mr.  Sands  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sands,  U.  S.  N. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  June  IS  at  the  home 
in    Washington  of   the  bride's  mother. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  has  announced  the  engagement 
of  her  niece,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  to  Dr.  George 
Hayes  Willcutt.  Miss  Baker  is  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  and  the  Messrs. 
Philip,  Herbert,  and  Leavitt  Baker.  Dr.  Willcutt 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Willcutt 
of  this  city.  No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Alston  Williams  announce 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Beatrice 
Corona  Williams,  to  Mr.  Berrien  Palmer  Ander- 
son, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson. 
Miss  Williams  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Williams  and  sister  of  Miss  Florence  A.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Ratcliff,  Jr.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  the  late  fall. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  wis  hostess  Wednesday  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  The  af- 
fair was  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Beatrice  and  Leila 
Hedges  of  New  York,  who  are  visiting  their  aunt, 
Mrs.    Henry    Clarence    Breeden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  Monday  evening  at  a  the- 
atre and  supper  party  in  honor  of  their  daughter, 
Mi<>   Leslie  Miller. 

Miss  Genevieve  Botbin  gave  a  bouse  party  over 
the  week-end  at  the  home  in  San  Mateo  of  her 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Leigh    Sypher. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  was  hostess  Friday  after- 
noon at  a  bridge-tea  in  honor  of  Miss  Annie  Cloud 
of  New  York,  who  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Johnston  at  their    home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Josephine  Lindley  gave  a  dinner  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  Friday  evening,  when  a 
coterie  of  friends  enjoyed  her  hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ede  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Monday  evening  at  a  bridge  party 
at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Robert  Irving  Bentley  was  hostess  Thurs 
day  evening  at  a   dinner  at  the  Hotel   Clift. 

Miss  Evelyn  Van  Winkle  gave  a  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Wright,  whose  engagement 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  have  issued  invita- 
tions to  a  reception  Monday  afternoon,  May  3 1 , 
at  the  California  building.  The  affair  will  be  in 
honor  of  Judge  William  Bailey  Lamar  and  Mrs. 
Lamar. 

Mrs.  George  Pressley  was  hostess  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  an  informal  bridge-tea  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Miss  Myrtle  Little. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Mayo    Newhall    have    is- 
sued invitations  to  a  dinner  Monday  evening,  May 
"31j    at    their   home   on    Scott    Street    preceding    the 
meeting  of  the   Monday   Evening  Club. 

Baron  Buukichi  Ito  was  the  complimented  guest 
Wednesday  evening  at  a  reception  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Russell  at  their  home  on  the 
Ocean    Boulevard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at    their    residence    on    Broad-vay. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  was  host  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  the  dansant  at  the  California 
building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  Monday  evening,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    their    hospitality. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  was  the  complimented  guest 
Tuesday  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer 
Palmer  at  her  home  on  Steiner  Street. 

Miss  Loie  Fuller  was  the  complimented  guest 
Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss 
at   the   Hotel    Granada. 

Mrs.  II.  M.  A.  Miller  was  hostess  Friday  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  who  has  recently  arrived  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Arthur  McLean  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Thursday  at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the 
New    York   State    building. 

Mrs.  Norman  E.  Mack  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  luncheon  Tuesday,  June  1,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Lurimar    Whitman    of    New    York. 

Dr.     George     Lyman     and     Mrs.     Lyman     gave     a 
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dinner  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Dor- 
othy Baker  and  Dr.  George  Willcutt,  whose  en- 
gagement has   recently  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  was  the  complimented 
guest  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  bridge-tea  given 
by    Mrs.    William    Cavalier    at    the    Hotel    Oakland. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  was  hostess  Friday  after- 
noon at  a  bridge-tea  at  her  home  on  Broderick 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  were  the  com- 
plimented guests  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman  entertained  a  number  of 
young  people  Saturday  evening  at  her  home  on 
California  Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  Warren  Mon- 
tague, who  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Frank  Montague, 
has  come  out  from  New  York  to  visit  the  Expo- 
sition. 

Mrs.  John  Mailliard  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Skewes- 
Cox. 

Mme.  Yasutaro  Numano  gave  a  luncheon  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street  Tuesday,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  has  issued  invitations 
to  a  Progressive  Luncheon  of  the  Four  Seasons, 
Thursday,  June  3,  at  Rosecrest,  her  home  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  California 
Street  in  honor  of  Mme.  Zelia  Nuttall,  a  visitor 
from   Mexico. 

Mr.  William  F.  Humphrey  was  host  Monday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Innside  Inn  at  the 
Exposition. 

Admiral  William  L.  Howard,  U.  S.  N„  and 
the  officers  of  the  Pacific  fleet  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  Saturday  evening  at  a  ball  given 
at   the  Hotel   Coronado. 

Major  H.  H.  Whitney,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Whitney  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Thurs- 
day evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Halsey  Dun  woody, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Dunwoody,  who  will  leave 
June  1  for  West  Point,  where  they  will  reside 
for  the  next  two  years. 

Captain  J.  A.  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Moore 
gave  an  informal  dinner  Saturday  evening  in 
honor  of  their  house  guest,  Miss  Sue  Scott  of 
Kentucky. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found   a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Miss  Camilla 
Sewall,  and  Mr.  Harold  Sewall,  Jr.,  are  estab- 
lished at  Stanford  Court  for  an  indefinite  stay. 
Since  their  arrival  from  Bath,  Maine,  they  have 
visited  Mr.  and  Airs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  in 
Burlingame,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  in 
Menlo  Park,  and  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  at  his  coun- 
try home  near  Alma.  Mrs.  Sewall,  who  was  for- 
merly Miss  Millie  Ashe,  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
man McLaren,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  and  Mr.  R. 
Porter    Ashe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  their 
children  will  leave  early  in  June  for  their  coun- 
try home,  Sobra  Vista,  in  Napa  County,  where 
they  will  as  usual  remain  during  the  summer. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spreckels  spent 
the   week-end    at    Sobra   Vista. 

Sefior  and  Senora  Emilio  de  Gogorza  will  leave 
shortly  for  the  East  to  spend  the  summer  at  their 
country  home  in  Maine.  They  are  the  guests  of 
Dr.    Harry    L.    Tevis  in    Alma. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lilburn  Eyre  is  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  cold  which  confined  her  to  her 
home    several    weeks. 

.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  spent  the 
week-end  in   Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling  returned  Mon- 
day from  Monterey,  where  they  went  Saturday. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown, 
Miss  Harriet  Jolliffe,  and  the  Messrs.  Douglas 
Alexander    and    M.    S.    Wilson,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
selyn  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Paso  Robles 
and    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  La  Boyteaux  and 
their  daughters,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Stuart  La  Boyteaux  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Montecito. 

Miss  Gladys  Keeney,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Carlton  Miller,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Misses  Josephine  and  Lillian  Marshall  are 
expected  to  arrive  shortly  from  their  home  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  will  be  the  guests 
of  Miss  Leslie  Miller  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  Grant  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Diego  after  a  visit  in  this  city 
with    Mrs.    Jesse    R.    Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sedgwick  Hyde  have  arrived 
from  Pasadena  to  visit  the  Exposition  and  are 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  have  re- 
turned from  a  motor  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Claudine  Warren  and  her  children  have 
returned  from  Paso  Robles  after  a  year's  absence 
and  are  again  occupying  their  home  on  Vallejo 
Street.  Mrs.  Aylett  R.  Cotton,  Sr.,  is  residing 
witli    her    daughter. 

Dr.  Louis  Deane  and  Mrs.  Deane  have  returned 
from  Coronado,  where  they  have  been  spending 
their   honeymoon. 

Miss  Miriam  Gibbons  is  expected  home  soon 
from  Baltimore,  where  she  has  been  residing  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Rodgers,  and  will  visit  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Dr.  Walter  Gibbons  and 
Mrs.  Gibbons,  in  this  city,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Perry    Evans,    in    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau, 
ami  Mi^s  Jennie  Hooker  are  planning  a  trip  to 
Alaska  and  expect  to  leave  about  June  26  for  a 
visit   of  Several    weeks. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Deimel  and  Mrs.  Deimel  have 
arrived    from    Berlin    with    their    children    and    will 
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reside  indefinitely  in  this  city.  They  have  leased 
the  home  on  Buchanan  Street  of  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Tallant  and  will  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  at 
Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  will  depart  June 
1  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  returned  to  town  yesterday 
after  having  spent  the  past  week  with  friends  in 
Berkeley. 

Mr.    and  Mrs.    D.    C.   Jackling  will   depart  today 

for  Seattle,   from  where  they  will  sail   for  Alaska. 

i  They  will  be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  friends, 

who    will    be    their    guests    during    the    next    three 

weeks. 

Lieutenant  Halsey  Dunwoody,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Dunwoody  will  leave  June  1  for  West  Point, 
where  they  will   reside. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Smith  of  Boise,  Idaho,  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Carson,  wife  of  Captain  Clifford  C.  Carson, 
U.    S.    A. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Dustin  Barber,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Barber  will  reside  in  an  apartment  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue  during  Lieutenant  Earber's 
duties  at  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Blankenship,  wife  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Blankenship,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  from 
Baltimore  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Allen 
at   her    home    on    Washington    Street. 

Dr.  Frederick  Kimball  Swett  and  Mrs.  Swett 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  visiting  their  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Grange. 
They  will  spend  the  summer  at  their  country  home, 
Stag's  Leap,   in  Napa  County. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Sr.,  has  returned  from  New 
York  and   will   spend  the  summer  in   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Selfridge  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  the  East  after  a  visit  with  Mr. 
Selfridge's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Selfridge. 
Mrs.  Selfridge  was  formerly  Miss  Virginia  Beatty 
of   Salt   Lake. 

Lieutenant  Kirby  Crittenden,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Crittenden  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay 
and  awaiting  orders  for  Lieutenant  Crittenden, 
who  may  be  called  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Crose  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Janet  Crose, 
left  Mare  Island  Saturday  for  Boston,  where  they 
have  joined  Captain  Crose,  who  left  here  recently 
for    his    new    station. 

Miss  Sue  Scott  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  is  visit- 
ing Captain  J.  A.  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  at  their  home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
spending  the  past  week  at  the   Palace  Hotel. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 
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In  the  Land  of  Three  Sundays  a  Week. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  two 
bridges  separating  Galata  from  Constanti- 
nople had  captains  and  crews  exactly  as  if 
they  were  ships.  Later  they  became  remark- 
able for  their  shops,  beggars,  and  dogs. 
Shops,  beggars,  and  dogs  have  gone,  but  still 
the  bridges  are  objects  of  intense  interest  to 
the  stranger.  In  Galata  may  be  found  a  sort 
of  London  Petticoat  Lane  in  full  swing  every 
day  of  the  week.  But,  unlike  the  Sunday 
market  in  the  East  End  of  London,  the  venue 
is  shifted  each  morning.  For  example,  the  in- 
describable bargaining  and  din  is  to  be  found 
on  Thursdays  at  Pershembeh,  which  means 
the  Thursday  market.  Dealers  in  second- 
hand clothing  have  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent rendezvous  at  the  Bit  Bazar  or  Louse 
Market — an  appellation  more  apt  than  deli- 
cate. Pera,  which  is  modern  Greek  for  "be- 
yond," stands  on  the  hills  behind  Galata, 
which  in  a  double  sense  it  looks  down  on, 
considering  itself  the  superior  suburb.  Both 
are  despised  by  the  real  Turk,  who,  if  he 
wishes  to  tell  you  that  another  Turk  has  gone 
helplessly  to  the  bad,  will  say,  "He  has  gone 
to  Pera,"  or,  more  correctly,  "to  Bey  Olou," 
for  the  Turk  refuses  to  recognize  the  Chris- 
tian designation  of  either  Constantinople  or 
its  suburbs.  A  stranger  stranded  at  Pera 
might  possibly  go  hungry;  but  it  would  be 
his  own  fault  if  he  thirsted.  Elaborate 
drinking  fountains  are  in  nearly  every  street. 
There  is  a  superabundance  of  postoffices — 
but  no  postmen.  No  letters  are  delivered. 
Each  European  power  has — or  had — its  own 
postoffice.  Thus  one  calls  at  the  English 
establishment  if  expecting  letters  from  Lon- 
don, at  the  French  if  correspondence  is  likely 
to  arrive  from  Paris,  and  so  on.  Three  Sun- 
days a  week  are  observed  in  both  suburbs — 
Friday  by  the  Turks,  Saturday  by  the  Jews, 
and  Sunday  by  the  Christians.  And  three 
distinct    calendars    are    used.      This    year    the 


Mohammedan  is  dating  his  letters  1333,  the 
Jew  5675,  and  the  Christian,  of  course.  1915. 
But  the  inconvenience  of  using  three  different 
calendars  is  slight  compared  with  the  be- 
wildering method  mostly  used  in  computing 
the  hours  of  the  day.  A  watch  which  kept 
correct  time  on  the  shores  of  the  Golden 
Horn  would  be,  somewhat  paradoxically, 
rather  an  erratic  timekeeper,  according  to  the 
standard  laid  down  by  Greenwich.  For  as 
twelve  o'clock  is  reckoned  always  to  fall  at 
the  exact  moment  of  sunset,  one's  watch  has 
to  gain  or  lose  a  few  minutes  each  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year. 


Those  who  formerly  gambled  at  Mone  Carlo 
have  been  so  effectively  diverted  into  other 
activities  that  shares  in  the  casino  company 
have  dropped  from  $1000  to  $580. 


One  can  not  give  an  out-of-town  visitor  a 
more  pleasant  evening  than  by  taking  him  to 
dine  at  Fred  Solari's  sumptuous  restaurant, 
next  to  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  food,  the 
service,  the  entertainment,  the  surroundings 
— all  are  as  perfect  as  the  most  discriminating 
could  desire.  At  the  nightly  after-dinner  dan- 
sants,  Marco  and  Fanchen  Wolff,  famous  ex- 
ponents of  the  modern  dance,  are  now  giving 
exhibitions,  and  the  musical  entertainment  is 
delightful. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


Bernard  Nathan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Nathan-Dohrmann  Company,  died  in  Dresden, 
Germany,  on  May  19,  after  aa  illness  of  sev- 
eral months.  He  was  a  native  of  Gluckstadt, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  When  a  young  man  he  came  to 
this  country,  and  in  the  later  'fifties  arrived 
in  California.  In  1868  he  joined  with  the 
late  Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann  under  the  copart- 
nership name  of  B.  Nathan  &  Co.,  which 
afterwards  developed  into  the  Nathan-Dohr- 
mann Company.  Mr.  Nathan  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia up  to  1883,  when  he  moved  his  family 
to  Europe,  taking  charge  of  the  European  buy- 
ing end  of  the  firm,  making,  however, 
periodical  visits  to  San  Francisco.  He  had 
always  kept  up  his  interest  in  San  Francisco 
and  San  Francisco's  affairs,  although  of  late 
years  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  periodical 
visits  here  as  formerly.  A  few  years  ago,  to- 
gether with  his  partners,  the  late  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dohrmann  and  Mrs.  Blanca  Dohrmann  Paul- 
sen, he  started  a  pension  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  employees  of  the  Nathan-Dohrmann 
Company  and  the  affiliated  stores.  Mr.  Na- 
than's wife  and  daughter  died  several  years 
ago,  so  that  his  only  relatives  are  nephews 
and  nieces  living  in  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   Germany. 


On  Monday  prominent  members  of  the  local 
Italian  colony  began  the  work  of  raising 
funds  to  be  sent  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 


Camille  Saint-Saens,  venerable  French  com- 
poser, arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Friday, 
the  21st  instant,  to  prepare  for  the  three 
concerts  which  he  is  to  give  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. One  of  these  will  be  a  choral  compo- 
sition including  over  300  voices,  for  which 
Wallace  Sabin,  the  Exposition's  official  or- 
ganist, has  been  making  preparation  for  some 
time.  A  special  interest  centres  around  the 
coming  rendition  of  "Hail,  California,"  a 
symphonic  poem  which  Saint-Saens  has  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  Exposition.  Saint- 
Saens  and  Dr.  Muck,  leader  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  are  old  friends,  and  on 
Sunday  the  orchestra  rendered  in  his  honor 
many   of  his  own  numbers. 


Mrs.  Olivia  L.  Howard,  widow  of  Edward 
W.  Howard,  has  begun  suit  against  the  owners 
of  the  California-Pacific  building  for  $100,000. 
Howard,  who  was  a  cattleman,  was  killed  in 
an  elevator  accident  in  the  building  Jan- 
uary 6.  

Fernando  Somoza  Vivas,  former  consul  of 
Honduras  at  this  port,  was  found  not  guilty 
last  Tuesday  evening  in  Federal  Judge 
Dooling's  court  on  the  charge  of  arson.  He 
was  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  his  home 
at  557  Twelfth  Avenue,  December  27,  1914. 
In  defense  he  testified  that  the  fire  was  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  a  coal  oil  s'tove. 


Following  the  refusal  of  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration to  act  on  the  protests  in  regard 
to  the  operation  of  certain  cars  of  the  munici- 
pal lines,  the  United  Railroads  on  Tuesday 
began  injunction  proceedings  to  restrain  the 
city  from  operating  more  cars  on  the  outer 
tracks  of  lower  Market  Street  than  it  was 
operating  at  the  time  the  agreement  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  tracks  was  made.  In  suit 
entered  in  the  superior  court  by  the  United 
Railroads  and  the  Sutter  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany against  the  city  it  is  set  forth  that  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  Exposition  lines  of 
the  municipal  system  is  in  violation  of  the 
joint-track  agreement,  in  violation  of  the 
franchise  of  the  Sutter  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, seriously  interferes  with  the  operation 
of  the  cars  of  the  United  Railroads,  impedes 
and  delays  all  cars  on  Market  Street,  and  is 
fast   wearing   out   the    tracks. 


Christian  Westphal,  a  pioneer  of  1851,  died 
last  Tuesday  at  his  home,  959  Fell  Street, 
aged  ninety  years.  He  came  to  California 
from  Germany  in  1851  and  settled  in  Napa 
County,  where  he  turned  to  farming.  Later, 
when  he  came  to  this  city,  he  entered  the 
real  estate  business  and  also  established  one 
of  the  first  tanneries  in  the  state.  Deceased 
is  survived  by  a  widow,  one  daughter,  and 
four  sons.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Wednesday.  

The  board  of  supervisors  have  voted  to  re- 
tain in  the  budget  the  sum  of  $50,000,  the 
appropriation  for  beginning  the  ocean  beach 
esplanade.  

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  dean  of  the 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific,  on 
Tuesday  evening  presented  diplomas  to  the 
following  graduates :  William  Therrel  Holt, 
Edward  J.  Hoering,  Alfred  George  Denman, 
Leslie  C.  Kelley,  and  Charles  A.  Verleger.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  graduates  were  or- 
dained   deacons    in    Grace    Cathedral. 


Louis  Benussi.  a  wealthy  produce  broker, 
with  offices  at  510  Battery  Street,  was  crushed 
to   death   in   an   elevator   accident   on   Tuesday 


night.  He  was  about  to  step  into  an  auto- 
matic elevator  at  his  apartments  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  De  La  Sierra  apartments,  1501 
Larkin  Street,  when  the  elevator  started, 
crushing  him  between  the  door  and  the  floor 
of  the  apartment.      

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Cook,  wife  of  Police  Com- 
missioner Jesse  B.  Cook,  died  last  Wednes- 
day morning  at  her  home,  479  Thirty-Seventh 
Avenue,  of  an  attack  of  heart  trouble.  Mrs. 
Cook  was  born  in  Copperopolis,  Calaveras 
County.  Besides  her  father  and  husband,  she 
is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Jessie  and  Pearl, 
and   a   sister,    Mrs.    Lillie   Fellow   of   Alameda. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  first  water  pageant  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening  off  the  Marina.  On  the  pro- 
gramme were  dances  of  all  nations  and  many 
feats  of  strength.  Cassassa's  band  furnished 
the  instrumental  music  for  the  occasion,  and 
Ed  Scott,  "the  cowboy  Caruso,"  the  Hawaiian 
quintet,  and  other  vocalists  were  also  heard. 
The  main  feature  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, however,  was  the  procession  of  a  long 
line  of  gayly  decorated  boats  peopled  with 
singers  who  sang  to  the  throngs  on  the  shore. 


A  unique  feature  in  a  state  celebration  was 
added  when  Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey 
planted  a  cedar  tree  in  front  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey building  at  that  state's  celebration  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  The  tree  was  brought 
from  New  Jersey  for  that  purpose,  and  there 
is  a  sentimental  significance  in  its  planting 
in  that  it  is  symbolical  of  the  cementing  of 
the  friendship  between  California  and  New 
Jersey.  The  formal  ceremonies  were  held  in 
front  of  the  pavilion,  the  governor  speaking 
from  a  balcony.         

On  Thursday  of  this  week  Italy  celebrated 
the  opening  of  its  building.  Ernesto  Nathan, 
Italian  commissioner,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  exhibits,  on  Italy's  purposes  in  coming  to 
the  Exposition,  and  on  her  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Professor  Ferrari,  chief 
of  the  Italian  section  of  the  Fine  Arts,  also 
made  an  address,  his  topic  being  the  art  ex- 
hibit sent  by  Italy.  In  the  evening  there  was 
an  elaborate  reception  in  the  Salome  Reale 
to  invited  guests  from  nine  o'clock  to  eleven. 


Humboldt  County  sent  2500  of  its  citizen 
on  Monday  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  its  ex- 
hibits. Significant  among  the  events  that  the 
day  was  intended  to  commemorate  was  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  to  Eureka  within 
the  past  few  months.  George  A.  Knight  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  day. 


The  thirteenth  anniversary  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence was  celebrated  on  Sunday  at  the 
Cuban  pavilion  by  a  patriotic  demonstration 
in  the  afternoon  and  a  banquet  and  ball  in 
the  evening.  General  E.  Loynaz  de  Castillo, 
a  veteran  of  the  Cuban  war,  was  chairman 
of  the  day  and  received  in  behalf  of  his 
country  an  illuminated  certificate  from  the 
Exposition.  The  Lone  Star  flag  was  hoisted 
on.  the  pavilion  while  the  Cuban  national  an- 
them was  played  and  an  escort  of  United 
States  infantry  and  cavalry  stood  at  salute. 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  then  played 
and  an  American  flag  was  unfurled  on  an- 
other  staff.  

Contracts  have  been  let  and  ground  is  be- 
ing broken  for  the  addition  to  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  Building.  The  contract  price  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000.  The  annex 
is  to  be  used  to  house  paintings  and  sculptures 
recently  brought  from  Europe.  The  building 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  thirty 
days.  

The  French  section  of  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  and 
occupies  seven  rooms  next  to  the  Japanese 
exhibit.  Many  excellent  canvases  are  ex- 
hibited which  are  the  work  of  artists  who 
are  at  the  front,  notable  among  these  being 
two  by  Henry  Georget,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  a  few  days  ago.  The  best  of  the  Fiench 
art,  however,  will  be  displayed  in  the  French 
pavilion,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  June  1. 
Included  in  this  latter  display  will  be  the 
sculptures  of  Rodin  recently  purchased  by 
Mrs.   A.   B.    Spreckels. 


A  stately  sycamore  tree  which  until  a  week 
ago  was  standing  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
was  planted  on  Wednesday  in  a  ton  of  earth 
taken  from  the  same  park.  The  tree  will 
stand  in  front  of  the  New  York  City  pavilion, 
and  was  planted  by  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  The  tree-planting 
was  part  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  cele- 
bration of  New  York  Day. 


The  century  of  peace  which  has  existed  be- 
tween English-speaking  nations  was  celebrated 
on  Monday  under  the  title  of  British  Empire 
Day.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  cele- 
bration has  been  held  by  Britishers  on  alien 
soil.  The  event  of  the  day  was  a  great  parade 
made  up  of  eight  divisions  of  20,000  marchers 
representative   of  England's  eight  possessions. 


The  line  of  the  parade  went  past  the  pavilions 
of  the  British  colonies,  stopping  in  front  of 
each  while  the  marchers  sang  that  country's 
national  anthem.  The  afternoon's  programme 
consisted  of  vocal  music  and  of  English  and 
Irish  folk  dances.  Moving  pictures  of  the 
entire  celebration  were  taken,  and  these  will 
be  later  showed  in  Buckingham  Palace  for 
the  king  and  queen. 


The  Amador,  one  of  the  first  boats  ever  run 
in  the  Bay  ferry  service,  and  which  has  Iain 
idle  for  the  pasi  ten  years  in  Oakland  Creek, 
was  blown  upon  Thursday  off  the  Marina  to 
make  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  Fair- 
goers.  The  Amador  plied  between  here  and 
transbay  points  for  thirty-six  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  explosion  was  to  produce  an 
effect  similar  to  the  blowing-up  of  a  vessel 
which  strikes  a  submarine  mine.  Three 
mines  were  used  in  the  work  of  destruction, 
one  under  the  bow,  one  amidships,  and  a 
third  astern.  

On  Tuesday  the  Argentine  commission  en- 
tertained 800  orphan  children  as  part  of  a 
celebration  which  commemorated  Argentina's 
throwing  off  of  Spanish  authority  105  years 
ago.  The  children  were  escorted  to  the  Ar- 
gentine pavilion,  where  special  entertainment 
was  provided  for  them  and  each  child  given 
a  souvenir.  Following  the  visit  to  the  pa- 
vilion the  children  were  taken  to  the  Zone, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  at- 
tractions to  their  hearts'  content.  In  the 
evening  the  Argentine  pavilion  was  opened 
again,  the  event  being  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant balls  of  the  season,  which  ended  the 
day's   festivities.       

Spokane's  celebration  on  Tuesday  was  em- 
phasized by  many  unique  events,  among  them 
being  the  giving  away  of  10,000  hot  apple 
pies.  The  distribution  took  place  in  front  of 
the  Washington  pavilion  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Motie,  assisted  by  twenty- 
five  men  in  uniform,  all  of  whom  came  from 
Spokane  for  the  event.  In  the  making  of  the 
pies  400  boxes  of  apples  raised  in  Spokane 
Valley  were  used.  Tea  was  later  served 
guests.  

Guatemala  has  opened  an  exhibit  in  the 
Palace  of  Food  Products.  The  feature  of  the 
display  is  coffee,  but  all  sorts  of  interesting 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous berries  and  nuts,  are  shown.  About 
half  of  the  space  is  used  for  a  coffee  house, 
where  Guatemala  coffee  is  served.  Exhibits 
of  bananas  and  banana  products,  plantains, 
cocoa  from  the  bean  to  the  finished  product, 
and  a  variety  of  coffee  are  featured. 


The  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society  will  sing 
Brahms's  "Requiem"  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
Festival  Hall.  It  was  recently  sung  in  Har- 
mon Gymnasium,  Berkeley.  Paul  Steindorff 
will  direct.  Mme.  Johanna  Kristoffy  will  sing 
the   leading   soprano   role. 


■Whom  the  Gods  Would  Preserve. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who 
had  a  wonderful  disposition.  Nothing  ruffled 
him.  Mild-mannered  and  gentle,  he  went 
about  his  business  regularly  on  week-days  and 
attended  church  dutifully  on  Sundays.  His 
favorite  beatitude  was,  "Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  He  was  con- 
stantly hoping  that  some  one  would  strike 
him  on  the  cheek,  so  that  he  could  turn  the 
other  one,  and  he  always  kept  handy  a  cloak, 
which,  in  obedience  to  the  biblical  injunction, 
he  could  give  also  to  anybody  who  might  take 
his  coat. 

It  was  his  policy  in  political  and  economic 
matters  invariably  to  be  agreeable,  generous, 
and  self-effacing.  When  the  politicians  broke 
their  promises,  he  always  supposed  they  must 
have  had  a  good  reason  for  so  doing.  He 
believed  that  the  trust  magnates  were  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  than 
in  their  own  profits,  and  whenever  the  trusts 
raised  prices  he  assumed  that  the  poor  owners 
wouldn't  have  done  it  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Thus,  until  he  was  past  middle  age,  was  his 
serenity  undisturbed,  and  he  kept  getting 
poorer  all  the  time.  Finally  he  was  down 
and  out  altogether,  whereupon  he  went  to 
the  banker  with  whom  he  had  deposited  all 
his  life  and  who  happened  to  be  also  the 
chief  owner  of  the  local  street  railway  com- 
pany which  was  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  high  rates  and  poor  service.  When 
the  man  asked  the  banker  for  a  temporary 
loan  the  banker  was  very,  very  kind  to  the 
man,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  explained 
that  there  was  no  one  in  all  the  world  to 
whom  he  would  rather  lend  money  than  to 
the  man,  but  the  fact  was  that  business  was 
business  and  finance  was  finance,  and  he  did 
not  consider  the  man  a  good  risk,  because  he 
was   too    easy-going. 

The  man  went  away  and  began  to  brood 
over  his  situation.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  found  himself  fearing  lest  his  tem- 
per get  the  better  of  him.  He  kept  on  brood- 
ing, and  then  he  discovered  that  he  was 
actually  getting  mad,  and  the  more  he  brooded 
the  madder  he  got.     He  muttered,   "  'Blessed 
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are  the  meek !'  Bah  !  Accursed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  be  imposed  upon  !"  He  began 
to  judge  everybody  on  the  theory  that  they 
would  judge  him  whether  he  judged  them  or 
not.  He  declared  that  any  man  who  struck 
him  on  the  cheek  had  better  get  out  of  the 
way  if  he  did  not  want  to  get  a  fusillade  of 
blows  in  return,  and  if  a  fellow  took  his  coat, 
he  would  make  him  give  back  a  whole  suit. 

His  fortunes  immediately  changed  for  the 
better,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  so  in- 
fluential that  nothing  was  done  in  the  com- 
munity without  first  securing  his  approval. 

Moral — Whom  the  gods  would  preserve  they 
first  make  mad. — Ellis  O.  Jones,  in  Life. 
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On  the  way  East 


— A  few  hours  ride 
from  the  main  Ibe. 

— Through  sleeper  to 
the  rim  of  the 
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— Four  daily  trains 
to  Chicago. 

California  Limited 
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Eastern  Express 

— Fred  Harvey 
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Pears5 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
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takes  longer  to  ex- 
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Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 1909, 
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A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 
Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$4  a  volume.      Sent    express    paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 
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THE   ALLEGED  HUMORISTS 


Redd — He  started  out  with  a  $6000  auto- 
mobile. Greene — And  what  car  is  he  using 
now  ?  Redd — A  street-car. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

^flldge — So  you  feel  better  since  you  gavt. 
up  dancing  and  devoted  yourself  to  Red  Cross 
work?  Marjorie — Indeed  I  do,  dear.  I've 
had  my  name  in  the  papers  nine  times. — 
Puck. 

"Society  is  so  shallow,"  mused  the  parlor 
philosopher.  "It's  a  good  thing  it  is,"  retorted 
the  mere  man,  "or  half  the  people  who  art 
wading  around  in  it  would  get  drowned." — 
Judge. 

"Perkins  will  never  make  a  good  golf 
player,"  remarked  the  first  golf  bug.  "No," 
replied  the  second  golf  bug ;  "he  neglects 
his  game  to  attend  to  business." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

"Your  daughter's  very  fond  of  music,  isn't 
she?"  "Yes,  indeed.  It's  no  trouble  for  her 
to  practice  on  the  piano  when  I  need  some 
one  to  help  me  with  the  dishes." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,"  said  the 
supercilious  person,  "he  is  what  they  call  a 
literary  hack."  "No,"  replied  Mr.  Penwiggle, 
"he  is  not  even  a  hack.  He's  a  jitney." — 
Washington  Star. 

"I  understand,  Cuddyhump,  that  your  wife 
is  convalescent?"  said  kindly  Mrs.  White. 
'"No,  ma'm,  Ah'm  glad  to  say  she  aint.  Stid 
o*  dat,  she's  gittin'  bettah  ev'ry  day." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Gibbs — So  you  went  after  the  job  ?  I 
thought  you  believed  that  the  office  should 
seek  the  man.  -Dibbs — I  do  ;  but  this  is  a  fat 
job,  and  I  thought  it  might  get  winded  before 
it  reached  me. — Boston  Transcript. 

Park  Orator — My  friends,  if  we  were  each 
of  us  to  turn   and   look  ourselves  squarely   in 
I  the  face,  what  should  we  each  find  we  needed 
[most?     A    J'oice   from   the   Crowd — An   india- 
rubber  neck,  mister. — New   York   Times. 

"I  understand  you  got  several  wedding 
gifts."  "We  did.  At  first  I  thought  I'd  have 
to  hire  a  safe  deposit  vault,  but  after  going 
over  the  stuff  we  simply  stored  'em  in  a  bar- 
rel  in    the   cellar." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

"Well,"  she  inquired,  "what  can  I  do  for 
you?  Do  you  want  employment?"  "Lady," 
replied  the  tramp,  "you  means  well,  but  you 
can't  make  work  sound  any  more  invitin'  by 
usin'  words  of  three  syllables." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Monocled  Caller  (making  conversation) — 
Last  year,  y'  know,  I  came  across  a  most 
extr-'o'd'n'ry  book  all  about — er — things — 
don't  remember  the  title — can"t  recall  the  au- 
thor's name,  but — aw — perhaps  you've  read 
it  1—Life. 

Female  Twin  Soul — Pardon  my  disheveled 
appearance ;  I  have  but  just  come  from  the 
bath.  Male  Twin  Soul — Ah!  you  bathe,  then? 
Female  Twin  Sou! — Yes.  Male  Twin  Sou! — 
Another  habit  in  common.  How  sweet ! — 
Buffalo  Express. 

"I  engaged  the  rooms  for  my  holiday,"  he 
said,    "because    the    landlady    wrote    me    that 

)  they  overlooked  a  superb  garden  of  200  acres, 
richly    adorned    with    statuary,    where    I    was 

'  at  liberty  to  promenade."     "Well  ?"  Jones  in- 
quired.    "It  was  a  cemetery,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

I  — New  York  Sun. 

"What  are  you  studying  now?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jobson.  "We  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
molecules,"  answered  her  son.  "I  hope  you 
1  will  be  very  attentive,  and  practice  con- 
stantly," said  the  mother.  "I  tried  to  get 
your  father  to  wear  one,  but  he  could  not 
keep  it  in  his  eye." — Answers. 

'Are  you  looking  for  work?"  asked  the 
farmer,  eagerly.  "Yep,"  replied  Plodding 
Pete ;  "what  kind  of  work  have  you  got  on 
hand  ?"  "Almost  any  kind  you  want."  "Well, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  leavin' 
so  much  work  undone  layin'  around.  I  aint 
goin*  to  hire  out  to  no  sich  shiftless  man  as 
you." — Washington    Star. 

Anxious  Mother — It  was  after  nine  o'clock 
when  Clara  came  down  to  breakfast  this 
morning,  aud  the  poor  girl  didn't  look  well 
at  all.  Her  system  needs  toning  up.  What 
do  you  think  of  iron  ?  Father — Good  idea. 
Anxious  Mother — What  kind  of  iron  had  she 
better  take?  Father — She  had  better  take  a 
flat-iron. — New  York  Sun. 

Tim — Hullo,  Mike  !  They  tell  me  that  yer 
sisther  that  was  afther  marryin'  Flannighan 
last  year  is  a  happy  mother  this  mornin'. 
Mike — That's  so,  me  b'ye.  Tim — Is  it  a  b'ye 
or  a  gurrl  that  it  is,  Mike?  Mike — Ah,  sure, 
I  don't  know,  Tim.  Isn't  it  meself  that's  jist 
goin'  up  to  the  house  to  see  whether  .it's  an 
uncle  or  an  aunt  I  am,  at  all,  at  all? — Liver- 
poo!   Mercury. 

Algy — Do  you  think,  my  love,  your  father 
will  consent  to  our  marriage?  Angely — Of 
course,  papa  will  be  very  sorry  to  lose  me, 
darling.  Algy — But  I  will  say  to  him  that  in- 
stead of  losing  a  daughter  he  will  gain  a  son. 


Angely — I  wouldn't  do  that,  love,  if  you  really 
want  me.  Papa  has  three  such  sons  boarding 
here  now,  and  he's  a  little  touchy  on  the 
point. — Topcka  Journal. 

Mabel — He  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  four 
kings,  I  believe.     Arthur — Yes.  that's  how  his 


dad  got  his  start.     The  other  fellow  had  four 
jacks. — Dallas  News. 

"Smith  is  one  of  the  most  wide-awake  men 
I  know."  "I  thought  you  said  he  was  not  at 
all  enterprising."  "Neither  is  he.  He  suffers 
from   insomnia." — Baltimore  American. 
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Doomed  Again. 

Those  unversed  in  our  municipal  practices  and  poli- 
cies may  well  rub  their  eyes  with  surprise  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Barbary  Coast  is  doomed  and  that 
the  present  dance-hall  permits  will  not  be  renewed. 
Precisely  this  same  statement  was  made  several  months 
ago.  The  public  at  large  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Barbary  Coast  had  ceased  to  exist  and  that  its 
lights  were  extinguished  forever.  Certainly  the  belief 
was  rather  a  credulous  one  in  view  of  a  past  experience 
that  should  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  use  of  what 
may  be  called  municipal  chloroform.  Now  comes  the 
sudden  realization  that  some  twenty  dance  halls  are  in 
full  operation  and  that  liquor  is  being  sold  in  nearly 
all  of  them.  So  once  more  there  are  the  old  and  fa- 
miliar agitation,  investigation,  explanation,  and  con- 
donation, which  conclude  as  usual  with  the  time- 
honored  formula  that  the  Barbary  Coast  is  doomed. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  it 
and  that  the  new  procedure  will  be  more  effective  than 
the  old  one.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  stupid — 
unless  there  was  a  sinister  method  about  it — than  to 


divide  the  responsibility  for  dance  and  drink  permits 
between  the  supervisors  and  the  police.  Antagonisms 
were  inevitable  and  the  point  of  public  censure  was 
diverted  and  blunted.  Henceforth  all  such  permits  are 
to  be  issued  by  the  police  alone,  and  we  have  the  as- 
surances of  the  commissioners  that  the  present  abuses 
shall  be  abolished.  That  they  were  ever  allowed  to 
revive  was  a  scandal  for  which  some  one  ought  to 
suffer,  but  we  are  so  satiated  with  scandal  as  hardly  to 
notice  it.  Perhaps  the  police  are  somewhat  more  sensi- 
tive to  public  opinion  than  the  supervisors  and  we  may 
attach  something  more  than  ordinary  weight  to  the  new 
reiterated  assurance  that  the  Barbary  Coast  is  doomed. 


The  President  and  the  German  Reply. 

The  judgment  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  it  is  indi- 
cated by  newspaper  comment  and  by  unofficial  utter- 
ances on  the  part  of  leading  citizens,  is  that  the  German 
answer  to  President  Wilson's  note,  in  re  the  Lusitania, 
is  in  practical  contempt  of  the  vital  issue.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side  that  the  reply  leaves  no  doubt 
in  any  mind  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  imperial 
government.  Taken  with  the  continuance  of  submarine 
warfare,  it  makes  very  plain  the  fact  that  Germany  will 
yield  nothing  to  the  broader  demand  of  President  Wil- 
son. Her  reply  expresses  regret  at  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can life  with  willingness  to  make  whatever  reparation 
may  be  practicable.  It  invites  the  United  States 
to  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case. 
But  it  has  nothing  to  say  in  respect  of  the  humanitarian 
demand  which  constituted  the  fundamental  considera- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  note. 

This  reply  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  seen  of 
German  policy  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  She 
has  steadily  pursued  her  own  ends  in  her  own 
way.  She  was  not  deterred  from  her  course  in 
Belgium  by  the  condemnation  and  reproaches  of  the 
world.  As  little  now  will  she  alter  her  plan  to  meet 
the  criticism  of  this  or  any  other  country.  What  she 
conceives  to  be  for  her  interest  she  will  do  without 
consideration  of  what  anybody  may  think  about  it.  All 
this,  we  repeat,  is  plain  and  has  been  all  along.  Her 
reply,  therefore,  is  in  precise  line  with  intelligent  ex- 
pectation. 

With  this  reply  before  us  we  easily  discover  the  weak- 
ness of  President  Wilson's  note  of  week  before  last.  It 
left  open  a  way  for  the  Chancellory  to  put  the  Washing- 
ton government  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  Herr  von 
Jagow  has  made  the  most  of  it.  For  now  the  President 
must  determine  whether  he  will  decline  a  civil  invita- 
tion to  consider  the  facts  of  the  Lusitania  case,  or  take 
action  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  stern  spirit  of 
his  original  note.  If  he  shall  accept  the  first  alterna- 
tive it  will  imply  practical  retraction  of  his  most  serious 
demand.  If  the  second,  then  he  will  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  rejecting  a  civil  and  not  improper  invitation 
to  investigate  material  and  essential  facts. 

For  President  Wilson  the  situation  is  a  trying  one. 
And  it  is  none  the  less  so  because  of  the  indiscretion  in 
his  original  note,  through  which  Herr  von  Jagow  has 
found  a  way  to  put  upon  him  the  onus  of  a  difficult 
determination.  The  indiscretion  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
while  the  note  was  written  upon  the  assumption  of 
certain  facts,  it  still  left  open  the  possible  necessity  of 
verifying  these  facts. 

The  original  note  was  a  demand  upon  Germany  to 
alter  her  policy  in  line  with  the  President's  theory  of 
humanitarian  warfare.  Germany  not  only  declines  in 
words,  but  she  declines  by  acts.  She  will  discuss  de- 
tails in  a  diplomatic  way  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment— so  much  she  concedes.  But  she  will  go  on 
making  war  as  she  sees  fit.  Now  the  President  must 
proceed  in  one  way  or  another  to  hold  Germany  to  the 
"strict  accountability"  of  his  first  demand,  or  he  must 
in  the  language  of  the  street  eat  his  own  words.  Which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  will  he  take?    Time  only  will  tell. 


President  Wilson  is  not  a  man  easily  shaken  from  i 
purpose  once  fixed.  Nor  is  he  a  man  to  proceed  lightly 
in  courses  which  end  in  war.  Something  of  his 
disposition  in  both  these  respects  we  have  seen  in 
his  course  in  Mexico — particularly  in  sending  an 
army  into  Mexico  and  then  withdrawing  it.  The 
country  looked  upon  this  last  adventure  with  a  curious 
leniency.  Will  it  witness  with  equanimity  a  similar  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  Germany?  We  think  not.  The 
original  note  made  the  President  for  the  moment  a 
popular,  indeed  almost  a  heroic  figure  before  the  coun- 
try. He  was  acclaimed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  country  will  not,  we  think,  witness  a  back- 
down from  the  demands  of  that  note  without  a  pro- 
found sense  of  disappointment  and  humiliation,  with 
perhaps  a  sharp  reaction  in  respect  of  the  President's 
character  for  consistency  and  courage. 

The  President's  original  note  demanded  of  Germany 
a  specific  change  in  her  war  policy.  That  demand  has 
been  evaded — practically  declined.  Now,  if  the  Presi- 
dent meant  what  he  said,  his  only  course  in  consistency 
and  dignity  is  to  reiterate  the  original  demand  with  a 
further  demand  for  reply  under  a  time  limit.  If  Ger- 
many shall  again  evade  the  issue  the  very  least  the 
President  can  do  is  to  send  their  passports  to  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  Germany  in  this  country  and 
to  recall  our  own  representatives  from  Berlin. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  severance  ot 
diplomatic  relations  means  war.  The  notion  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  The  breaking  of  international  comities  com- 
monly precedes  war,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  a  circum- 
stance leading  to  war.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  serious  import — a  matter  not  to  be  carried 
forward  lightly — but  in  the  present  instance  it  would 
mean  only  this,  namely,  that  the  United  States  shall 
cease  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  a  country 
whose  methods  of  warfare  are  in  violation  alike  of  inter- 
national convention  and  of  humanitarian  restraints. 


A  New  Mexican  Policy. 

News  dispatches  within  the  past  ten  days  have  given 
the  country  several  hints  of  a  changed  or  changing 
attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  President  Wilson  with 
respect  to  Mexico.  How  removed  this  newest  mood 
from  that  reflected  in  his  Indianapolis  speech  is  indi- 
cated by  suggestions  that  something  must  be  done  by 
the  factional  leaders  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy 
unless  they  would  have  the  United  States  take  the  job 
off  their  hands. 

The  President  appears  just  now  to  have  discovered 
what  has  long  been  apparent  to  every  close  observer, 
namely,  that  the  war  in  Mexico  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  quarrel  between  a  group  of  selfish  and  crimi- 
nal leaders  numbering  with  their  followers  less  than 
100,000  persons,  for  control  of  the  eighteen  millions, 
more  or  less,  who  constitute  the  Mexican  nation.  He 
appears  at  last  to  have  been  brought  to  understand  that 
there  is  as  little  patriotism  as  humanity  in  the  war  as 
it  has  been  waged;  and  that  the  success  of  no  one  man 
or  faction  would  in  the  least  measure  establish  or  sus- 
tain equity  and  justice  in  the  country,  much  less  that 
vague  quantity  which  the  President  has  styled  the  "pop- 
ular will." 

The  source  of  President  Wilson's  newest  judgment 
respecting  Mexico  is  plainly  in  sight.  Some  three 
months  ago,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend, 
Colonel  House,  he  commissioned  one  Duval  West  to 
visit  Mexico  and  report  to  him  directly  upon  condi- 
tions there.  Mr.  West  is  a  Texan  and  a  hard-headed 
man  of  business ;  and  withal  a  man  of  independent 
mind.  It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  his  report, 
which  now  for  some  days  has  been  in  the  President's 
hands,  deals  with  the  situation  free  from  illusion  and 
without  sentiment.  "Many  passages  in  this  report,"  ■ 
cording  to  a  confidential  letter  from  V 
"sound  like  extracts  from  the  Argonaut." 
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it  seems  the  President  has  gotten  into  his  head  the  truth 
about  Mexico,  and  is  in  the  way  of  taking  the  only 
course  by  which,  better  conditions  may  be  brought 
about. 

The  new  policy  comes  in  the  form  of  a  communica- 
tion to  the  leaders  of  the  several  Mexican  factions.  It 
declares  that  unless  they  themselves  shall  promptly 
compose  the  situation  some  means  wiil  be  found  by  the 
United  States  to  enforce  order  and  institute  a  stable 
government.  The  specific  course  of  the  United  States, 
in  case  it  shall  take  over  the  job  of  pacifying  the  coun- 
try, is  not  outlined  in  the  President's  statement.  But 
there  can  be  but  one  interpretation  of  his  intent.  It  is 
not  a  case  where  announcements  and  proclamations  may 
serve  any  real  purpose.  Only  force  may  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  Mexico,  and  the  fact  must  surely  now  be 
fixed  in  the  President's  mind. 

In  view  of  this  new  policy  the  Argonaut  begs  leave 
to  remind  its  readers  that  again  and  again  during  the 
past  three  years  it  has  declared  that  there  was  but  one 
way  to  bring  peace  to  Mexico,  and  that  there  was  but 
one  country  which  could  do  it.  It  appears  that  the 
President  has  finally  got  around  to  this  understanding 
of  the  situation — to  the  only  understanding  possible  in 
the  face  of  the  cold  facts. 

There  is  of  course  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
The  red  record  of  Mexico  since  1912  can  not  be  altered 
by  crimination  or  lamentation.  None  the  less  there  is 
bitterness  in  the  thought  of  what  has  been  suffered  and 
of  what  has  been  lost  through  the  stubbornness  of  a 
man  who  ought  two  years  ago  to  have  been  as  well  in- 
formed as  he  is  now. 


Youth  at  the  Helm. 

War,  of  course,  brings  its  grist  to  the  mills  of  hu- 
man verbosity.  The  rage  for  writing  and  the  rage  for 
speaking — wide  outlets  for  human  vanity — are  quick  to 
seize  all  opportunities  for  their  expression.  Already 
the  library  shelves  are  fast  filling  with  volumes  of 
alleged  wisdom  on  wars,  their  causes  and  their  cures. 
Xo  one  seems  too  young,  or  too  callow,  or  too  igno- 
rant to  attempt  the  problem  that  has  been  the  despair 
of  the  human  race  for  ages. 

And  so  we  may  note  with  consternation  tempered  by 
distance  that  the  management  of  the  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuit is  about  to  unleash  a  large  number  of  lecturers 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  inculcate  from  the  platform 
the  beauties  of  peace  and  the  ease  with  which  all  fu- 
ture lions  may  be  persuaded  to  lie  down  with  all  future 
lambs.  This  admirable  task  has  been  entrusted,  it 
seems,  to  "young  college  instructors  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  world  politics."  One  would  suppose  that  the 
advertised  fact  of  youth  in  juxtaposition  with  the  in- 
calculable vastnesses  of  "world  polities''  would  arouse 
whatever  latent  sense  of  humor  may  exist  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua management,  but  then  we  remember  Mr.  Bryan 
and  so  realize  that  a  sense  of  humor  is  not  among  the 
mental  endowments  of  that  otherwise  admirable  or- 
ganization. 

Let  us  at  least  hope  that  these  "young  college  in- 
structors" will  not  emulate  their  elders  in  a  vigor  of 
expression  that  has  left  much  to  be  desired  from  the 
standpoints  of  kindliness  and  courtesy.  For  we  may 
frankly  admit  to  a  disappointment  with  the  men  of 
light  and  leading,  the  professors,  the  philosophers,  the 
scientists,  and  the  clergy  of  the  world  at  war.  For 
where  others  have  been  vehement,  they  have  been 
venomous.  They,  almost  alone,  have  thrown  off  every 
pretense  of  the  calm  that  should  be  peculiarly  theirs 
and  have  entered  the  lists  with  the  deadliest  weapons  in 
the  dictionary,  with  the  most  dreadful  projectiles  of 
passion  and  vituperation.  It  has  been  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle, and  so  if  these  "young  college  instructors"  will 
but  try  to  forget  alike  their  wisdom  and  their  preju- 
dices it  may  be  that  their  youth  will  pass  almost  un- 
noticed. 

Some  Memorable  Words. 

It  is  sometimes  given  to  men  to  end  their  lives  with 
an  imperishable  utterance  that  enriches  the  human  race. 
(  barles  Frohman,  who  died  on  the  Lusitania,  was  a 
shy  man.  Probably  lie  would  have  shrunk  from  any 
expression  of  philosophy  or  of  religion,  from  any 
avowal  of  the  beliefs  and  confidences  that  are  none 
the  ess  real  because  they  are  usually  hidden  by  men 
of  strength  and  dignity.  But  at  the  moment  of  death 
he  >aid  the  greatest  thing  that  he  ever  said  in  all  his 
clc-juent  career:  "Why  fear  death?  It  is  the  most 
'ica:  tiful  adventure  in  life?" 

And    so   here   we   see    Charles   Frohman   delineated 


with  a  truth  that  no  biographer  could  approach.  For 
one  sublime  moment  we  are  allowed  to  view  the  main- 
spring of  a  man,  a  conviction  that  must  have  stood 
gloriously  behind  everything  that  he  ever  said  or  did. 
Here  we  see  the  secret  of  his  beautiful  humanity,  of 
his  equanimity,  and  his  kindliness. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Argonaut  to  preach.  There 
is  too  much  of  preaching  already,  far  too  much.  None 
the  less  it  may  be  permissible  to  say  that  if  the  forces 
of  organized  religion  could  but  do  something  to  dissi- 
pate the  fear  of  death  they  would  render  a  deeper 
service  to  humanity  than  can  ever  come  from  theii 
creeds  and  dogmas.  Too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  increase  our  terrors 
than  to  assuage  them. 

Civilization,  we  may  suppose,  tends  rather  to  the 
cult  of  fear  than  to  that  of  fortitude.  All  too  often  fear 
becomes  the  dominant  factor  in  our  lives.  We  are 
afraid  of  poverty,  afraid  of  disesteem,  afraid  of  disease, 
and,  preeminently,  afraid  of  death.  Feverishly  we  set 
to  work  to  reform  our  lives  at  the  first  premonitory 
warning,  and  when  at  last  the  summons  becomes  in- 
exorable we  are  driven  from  the  field,  fighting, 
struggling,  protesting,  shamed,  and  humiliated.  Ani- 
mals die  with  so  much  more  dignity  than  men. 

But  all  insincerities  must  vanish  when  death  becomes 
certain.  Then  they  are  stripped  of  whatsoever  excuses 
they  ever  possessed.  But  to  die  with  resignation  is  not 
so  good  as  to  die  with  admiration,  with  that  fine  and 
lofty  curiosity  that  can  picture  death  as  a  "beautiful 
adventure."  This  comes  only  with  the  efflorescence  of 
human  nature,  with,  that  rare  virtue  of  which  Charles 
Frohman's  whole  life  was  an  expression  and  of  which 
his  death  was  the  final  disclosure. 


The  Thug  and  the  Union. 

When  Governor  Whitman  declared  war  upon  the 
gangsters  of  New  York  City  he  was  probably  little 
aware  of  the  depths  into  which  his  inquiries  would  lead 
him.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  action  was  the  assassination  in  open  street  of 
Herman  Rosenthal.  The  investigation  showed  that  the 
murder  had  been  committed  by  a  gang  of  thugs,  veri- 
table mercenaries  of  murder,  who  were  acting  under 
the  orders  of  an  organization  and  who  were  protected 
by  the  police.  Various  members  of  this  crew  were 
tried  and  executed,  and  Lieutenant  Becker  of  the  metro 
politan  police  is  awaiting  the  same  fate. 

But  it  now  seems  that  the  incident  is  by  no  means 
closed.  It  was  not  only  the  great  gambling  interests 
that  found  it  convenient  to  command  the  services  of 
the  gangsters,  ever  ready  to  maim  or  murder  any  one 
according  to  a  schedule  of  fixed  prices  and  no  questions 
asked.  The  probe,  first  handled  by  Governor  Whitman 
when  he  was  district  attorney  and  now  directed  by  his 
successor,  has  been  forced  relentlessly  into  the  wound, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  grand  jury  is  about  to 
issue  indictments  against  some  two  hundred  labor 
leaders  who  are  charged  with  buying  the  services  of  the 
same  crew  of  miscreants  involved  in  the  murder  of 
Rosenthal. 

The  proceedings  are  still  in  their  preliminary  stages, 
but  there  is  no  concealment  of  the  main  facts.  Several 
of  the  ruffians  have  confessed,  which  is  not  in  itself 
vital,  since  the  confession  of  a  ruffian  has  no  particu- 
lar value.  But  there  are  also  many  affidavits  from 
victims,  from  witnesses,  and  from  disinterested  persons, 
from  persons  who  are  not  disreputable  and  who  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  give  testimony  that  may  bring 
them  within  the  circle  of  terrorism.  The  district  attor- 
ney says  that  there  can  be  no  cry  of  "persecution,"  that 
he  can  prove  his  charges  to  the  hilt. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  there  has  been  a  series  of 
strikes  in  the  New  York  clothing  trade,  and  bitter  ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that  wherever  there  is  a  strike 
there  is  also  violence.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  desperate  deeds  of  men  with  a  grievance 
and  the  deliberate  hire  of  thugs  who  are  ready  to  muti- 
late any  one  for  a  regular  tariff  price.  The  evidence 
shows  that  this  hire  of  thugs  has  been  a  regular  part 
of  the  labor-union  method.  They  were  paid  according 
to  the  work  that  they  were  ordered  to  do  and  that  they 
did.  Thus  there  was  a  price  for  breaking  a  man's  nose, 
for  breaking  a  limb,  for  blackening  an  eye,  and  for 
throwing  a  woman  down  an  elevator  shaft.  The  thugs 
waited  in  the  street  outside  union  headquarters,  and  a 
signal  from  above,  a  waving  arm  in  the  window,  indi- 
cated the  approach  of  the  victim  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  was  to  be  injured.    They  knew  nothing  of  the 


quarrel  and  they  cared  nothing.  They  were  tradesmen 
and  their  wares  were  mutilation  and  murder.  Any  one 
could  buy  who  had  the  price. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  police  are  involved. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Rosenthal  was  killed  in  an 
open  and  crowded  street,  killed  deliberately  as  one 
would  kill  a  caged  rat,  and  that  the  police  remained 
out  of  sight  until  the  murderers  had  done  their  leisurely 
work  and  disappeared.  It  was  the  same  with  these 
strike  outrages,  and  now  we  know  why.  The  affidavits 
tell  us  of  an  ex-policeman  with  "influence."  It  was  his 
function  to  see  to  it  that  the  officer  on  duty  was  always 
around  the  corner  and  that  his  eventual  appearance 
should  be  carefully  timed.  And  so  there  we  have  the 
whole  hideous  mechanism.  We  have  the  labor  leader 
upstairs,  sentencing  innocent  men  and  women  to  mutila- 
tion by  a  wave  of  his  arm.  We  have  the  thugs  down- 
stairs eager  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect.  And  we 
have  the  policeman  around  the  corner,  and  paid  to  re- 
main around  the  corner,  until  an  insensible  man  lying 
in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  sidewalk  should  add  one  more 
disgrace  to  our  civilization. 

Of  course  it  is  an  old  story.  The  only  element  of 
novelty  is  the  fact  of  the  two  hundred  indictments  and 
the  resolution  of  a  district  attorney  to  carry  them 
through.  There  is  not  a  big  city  in  the  country  that 
has  not  witnessed  similar  events  over  and  over  again, 
and  witnessed  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  equa- 
nimity. It  is  at  least  satisfactory  that  this  equanimity 
is  beginning  to  wane. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  very  positive  declarations  of  President  Hibben 
of  Princeton  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tion, "not  for  war,  but  against  war,"  has  had  the  im- 
portant effect  of  informing  the  country  that  not  all  of 
the  scholastic  world  is  so  imbued  with  the  pacificist  idea 
as  to  be  blind  to  an  obvious  and  vital  need  of  the  times. 
The  activities  of  Chancellor  Jordan  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, supplemented  by  those  of  certain  lesser  lights 
in  the  academic  world,  had  served  to  fix  the  notion  that 
the  colleges  are  "all  wrong."  President  Hibben's  pro- 
nouncement will  serve  to  counteract  this  very  erroneous 
and  very  mischievous  idea. 


Something  of  the  militant  spirit  of  old-fashioned 
Presbyterianism  very'  obviously  survives  at  Princeton. 
There  are  others  in  the  Princeton  faculty  besides  Presi- 
dent Hibben  who  reject  the  theories  of  the  ultra- 
pacificists.  Professor  William  Libbey,  who  has  long 
filled  the  chair  of  physical  geography,  is  none  other  than 
the  well-known  Colonel  Libbey,  adjutant  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  rifle  team  that  cleaned  up  the  world  in  the 
Olympian  games  of  1912.  Professor-Colonel  Libbey  is 
now  president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  an 
organization  devoted  to  promotion  of  military  rifle  prac- 
tice in  the  country.  Major-General  Hugh  M.  Scott, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States  army,  has  long  been 
associated  with  Princeton,  his  grandfather  having  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  as  is  now  his  brother,  Pro- 
fessor Scott.  Mr.  Henry  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  is  a  Princeton  man.  Then  there  is  the 
former  president  of  Princeton  who  now  as  President 
of  the  United  States  is  supporting  the  movement  for  a 
larger  army  and  a  more  effective  navy.  Truly  Prince- 
ton is  doing  her  part. 


The  Pan-American  Financial  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  an  official  picnic,  nothing  more  or  less. 
Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  entertainment  of  the 
visiting  delegates,  and  this  money  has  been  purpose- 
lessly but  gracefully  spent.  The  idea  of  the  conference 
was  Secretary  McAdoo's.  It  was  to  give  him  a  repu- 
tation for  constructive  work.  Hence  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
been  made  to  appear  the  chief  figure  of  the  affair.  But 
there  was  some  friction.  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  foreign 
minister  of  the  United  States  insisted  upon  having  a 
share  in  the  proceedings,  hence  some  of  the  social  fea- 
tures of  the  conference  went  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
put  in  that  order.  Then  there  was  John  Barrett,  di- 
rector of  the  Pan-American  Union,  who  considers  him- 
self the  real  thing  in  all  Pan-American  activities.  Mr. 
Barrett's  pretensions  in  the  matter  gained  emphasis 
from  the  fact  that  the  conference  was  held  in  the  new 
palace  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  What  with  his 
flamboyant  personality,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
active  press  agency,  the  Honorable  John  has  succeeded 
in  getting  his  full  share  of  whatever  glory  may  attach 
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to  this  convention.  Now  as  to  results.  Just  about  as 
much  as  might  be  expected  from  a  woman's  suffrage 
congress  or  a  meeting  of  a  state  editorial  association. 
The  McAdoo  idea  of  course  is  that  it  will  cause  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  to  buy  more 
from  us.  Cynical  veterans  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
smilingly  but  quietly  declare  that  channels  of  trade  are 
not  changed  by  international  conferences.  But  the  spe- 
cial appropriation  of  $50,000  was  duly  spent  and  every 
body  had  a  good  time. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Ethics,  Morals,  and  the  Oriental  Mind. 

Oakland,  June  1,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  European  war  has  renewed  the 
manifestations  and  discussions  of  national  and  race  differ- 
ences and  antagonisms.  By  common  consent  the  Occident  is 
expressing  its  view  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Orient,  and  often 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  antithetical  viewpoint  of  the  Oriental 
mind. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  claim  in  prominent  form  was 
connected  with  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Warren  Hastings,  gov- 
ernor-general of  India.  The  ministry  of  Lord  North  sent 
out  to  India  a  council  inimical  to  Hastings,  which  left  him 
his  title  of  governor-general,  but  removed  all  of  his  power. 
The  East  Indians,  quick  to  note  the  shifting  of  authority, 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  council  and  left  Hastings  in  a 
position  of  peril.  But  he  still  controlled  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  headed  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  from  that 
court  Hastings  secured  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Maharajah 
Nuncomar,  head  Brahmin  of  Bengal,  on  a  charge  of  forgery. 
Nuncomar  was  duly  convicted  and  speedily  hanged  on  evi- 
dence that  would  not  have  been  received  by  a  court  in  Eng- 
land. This  murder  turned  the  scale,  all  Bengal  flew  back  to 
the  governor-general  and   his  power  was  renewed. 

In  all  excuses  for  this  act  figured  statements  of  the  ex- 
cessive subtlety  of  the  Oriental  intellect,  of  the  hopeless  an- 
tithesis of  its  moral  viewpoint,  and  all  of  this  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  amber  of  Macaulay's  matchless  style.  This 
view  spread  from  the  Hindu  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese. 
In  the  other  direction  it  cast  its  baleful  light  upon  the  Arab 
and  the  Jew,  both  Oriental  races,  and  today  it  is  influential 
throughout  the  Christian  Occident.  It  has  been  the  main  ele- 
ment is  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
oppression  and  injustice  in  this  country  laid  upon  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  ask  if  the 
world  is  in  debt  to  the  Oriental  races  for  its  ethics,  morals, 
and  religion? 

About  six  centuries  before  Christ,  Buddha  rose  in  India, 
with  his  philosophy  of  life  and  system  of  ethics  and  morals, 
which  his  followers  converted  into  a  religion  of  compassion 
for  all  things  that  have  life.  In  his  system  is  the  germ  of 
our  Decalogue  and  the  substance  of  our  Golden  Rule.  His 
followers  number  hundreds  of  millions  in  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
Tibet,  China,   Indo-China,  and  Japan. 

About  the  same  time  Confucius  appeared  in  China,  with  his 
philosophy  of  life,  code  of  ethics  and  morals,  and  practical 
rules  of  life  in  all  of  its  relations.  Here  again,  without  con- 
scious communication  with  Buddha,  appeared  all  the  pri- 
mordial, basic  principles  of  ethics  and  morals,  and  these  con- 
tinue to  be  the  guide  of  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese, 
and  of  all  Japanese,  whether  they  be  Buddhists,  Shintoists,  or 
Christians,  and  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  our  ethics  and 
morals  are  based  upon  them. 

Next  arose  Jesus  Christ,  a  Jew,  of  Oriental  race,  who  put 
in  most  impressive  form  all  that  his  two  predecessors  had 
taught  and  with  matchless  spiritual  earnestness  made  it  the 
foundation  of  a  religion  destined  to  transform  the  world. 

Six  hundred  years  after  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  came  the 
son  of  Abdallah,  Mahomet,  who  used  a  spiritual  bond  to  fuse 
the  warring  Arab  tribes  into  an  empire  destined  to  rule  the 
world  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ganges  and  seat  its  sons  upon 
the  Peacock  throne  in  Delhi  as  the  Great  Moguls. 

Now,  lacking  these  four  Orientals,  whence  would  have  come 
the  ethics,  morals,  and  religion  of  the  world?  It  will  be 
noted  that  neither  of  them  derived  his  teachings  from  a 
mythology,  but  sought  them  deeply  in  the  spiritual  and  moral 
nature  of  man.  Would  the  human  race  have  been  satisfied 
to  derive  its  ethical  and  moral  guidance  from  either  the  Greek 
or  Norse  mythologies,  or  from  the  sombre  and  forbidding 
Druids  ? 

Now  let  us  emphasize  the  Occidental  position  by  examining 
what  would  befall  either  of  these  four  fountains  of  the  world's 
ethics,  morals,  and  religion  if  they  should  rise  from  the  far 
past  and  visit  the  United  States,  landing  in  San  Francisco. 
Buddha  would  be  sent  to  Angel  Island,  explored  for  hook- 
worm, and  sent  back  to  Bengal  as  an  undesirable  immigrant. 
Confucius  would  run  against  our  Chinese  er.clusion  act,  and 
be  deported  as  a  Coolie.  Jesus,  the  Jew,  would  find  many 
leading  American  hotels  closed  to  him,  and  would  be  black- 
balled in  the  Bohemian  Club.  Mahomet,  eulogized  by  Car- 
lyle  and  Washington  Irving,  would  be  sent  back  to  Arabia 
as  a  polygamist.  Yet  these  four  Orientals  join  in  a  gift  to 
the  world  of  its  fountain  of  the  living  waters  of  ethics,  morals, 
and  religion  ! 

No  member  of  any  of  the  Occidental  races  has  risen  to  add 
to  or  take  from  their  ripe  and  finished  work.  In  combination 
it  rules  the  human  race.  Take  it  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  he  sloughs  his  civilisation,  and  when 
stripped  of  that  he  is  again  the  naked  and  hairy  savage,  eating 
slugs  and  beetles,  or  pursuing  larger  game  with  club  and 
snare.  Jno.  P.  Irish. 


Monazite  sand,  from  which  comes  thorium,  used  in 
trie  production  of  Welsbach  mantles,  appears  to  be 
limited  in  quantity.  After  the  American  production 
from  Burke  County,  North  Carolina,  which,  it  is  said, 
never  leaves  the  United  States,  there  appear  to  be  only 
the  more  or  less  mysterious  deposits  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  Russia;  those  of  British  West  Africa,  of  whose 
workings  little  seems  to  be  known;  a  hint  of  deposits 
in  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands;  the  British  Indian 
deposits  at  Travancore;  and  those  of  Brazil. 

Fuller's  earth  is  worth  more  per  ton  than  the  ore  from 
many  large  gold  mines  now  paying  handsome  divi- 
dends. Florida  is  the  leading  producer  in  this  country, 
and  last  year  the  average  price  paid  for  its  earth  was 
$10.07  a  ton. 

mm^ 

Singapore,  the  greatest  pineapple  producing  city  in 
the  world,  uses  American  canning  machinery  to  a  large 
extent. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  centre  of  interest  has  been  momentarily  shifted  to  Italy, 
and  we  may  not  have  to  wait  long  for  important  events.  That 
the  course  of  the  Italian  armies  has  so  far  been  an  easy  one 
has  very  little  significance.  Unless  the  censorship  has  wholly 
deceived  us  the  fighting  has  been  a  matter  of  outposts  and 
the  main  forces  have  not  yet  come  in  contact.  The  Italians 
are  on  Austrian  territory  to  the  north  and  east,  but  they  can 
not  yet  be  said  to  have  met  their  enemy.  The  Germans  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  a  lead,  and  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  their  intentions  are  definite  and  that  they  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  fulfill  them.  Italy  is  at  a  disadvantage 
geographically,  and  this  fact  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  early 
Romans,  who  found  that  they  could  not  hold  Rome  without 
holding  Italy,  and  that  they  could  not  hold  Italy  without 
holding  the  Alps  to  the  north  and  subduing  the  northern  na- 
tions. That  Italy  should  send  an  army  into  France  or  to  the 
Dardanelles  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  wildly  improbable. 
If  she  had  two  million  men  instead  of  the  one  million 
credited  to  her  she  would  not  have  a  man  too  many  for  her 
own  defensive  and  aggressive  operations.  She  must  protect 
the  whole  of  her  northern  frontier,  and  she  must  send  suf- 
ficient men  into  Istria  for  her  work  of  invasion  there.  The 
Trentino  projects  downward  into  Italy  like  a  promontory,  thus 
largely  increasing  the  length  of  the  long  and  jagged  frontier. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  possibility  that  Germany  will  invade 
Switzerland  and  descend  into  Lombardy,  and  it  is  at  least 
suggestive  that  Switzerland  is  increasing  her  frontier  guard 
and  becoming  still  more  alert  to  her  own  protection. 


In    the    meantime    we    may    note    what     the     Italians     have 
actually  done,    while   bearing  in  mind  that  they  have  not  yet 


And  here,  by  the  way,  is  something  of  a  mystery.  Some 
months  ago  the  Austrian  navy  was  shut  up  in  Pola  by  French 
and  British  warships,  but  lately  we  have  heard  nothing  about 
the  situation  here.  Now  the  Austrian  reports  speak  of  a 
naval  attack  on  Porto  Corsini,  Rimini,  and  Ancona,  in  which  a 
battleship,  a  cruiser,  and  a  destroyer  were  concerned.  Pos- 
sibly these  ships  were  not  included  in  the  Pola  blockade,  but 
if  they  were  included  then  we  must  suppose  that  the  blockade 
was  raised.  

As  to  the  general  effect  upon  the  war  of  Italy's  action  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak.  Probably  the  effect  will  not  be  very  marked 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  takes  more  men  to  attack  than 
to  defend,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Austria  and  Germany 
between  them  can  oppose  a  sufficient  retarding  force  against 
Italy  without  drawing  seriously  upon  their  other  fields.  Italy 
will  move  with  extreme  caution  unless  she  has  gone  mad. 
The  capture  of  the  whole  of  Istria  would  not  be  a  serious 
wound  for  Austria,  and  if  Italy  should  move  into  Austria 
from  her  northeastern  frontier  she  would  be  liable  to  a 
damaging  flank  attack  from  The  Trentino,  and  she  is  not 
likely  to  risk  this  without  due  forethought.  Austria  began 
to  provide  for  an  Italian  attack  over  two  months  ago,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  sudden  demand  for  the  detachment  of 
troops  from  elsewhere.  If  there  should  be  a  great  Italian 
victory  it  might  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  war,  but  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  nothing  in  sight  that  must  materially 
alter  the  general  situation. 


Once  more  there  is  no  serious  change  in  the  western  situa- 
tion. The  line  from  the  Yser  Canal  to  Arras  has  somewhat 
altered  its  serpentine  shape  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
without    any    definite    result    worth    attainment.      The    British 
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met  any  serious  opposition.  They  have  invaded  The  Tren- 
tino from  both  sides  of  Lake  Garda  along  a  wide  front  and 
captured  various  small  positions  on  the  way  to  Trent.  They 
have  taken  Staro  and  Ala,  and  there  is  now  nothing  between 
them  and  Trent.  Bozen  lies  thirty-four  miles  to  the  north, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  strong  Teuton  force  here 
and  that  aid  may  be  sent  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Trent. 
But  probably  the  Italians  have  no  intention  to  go  further 
than  Trent.  Beyond  Trent  the  country  becomes  immensely 
difficult  and  it  is  almost  impregnably  fortified.  But  an  Italian 
army  with  its  centre  at  Trent  would  be  powerfully  placed  for 
the  defense  of  the  frontier  to  the  east.  If  there  is  a  Teuton 
army  at  Bozen  it  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  moving  east  and 
coming  down  in  the  rear  of  the  Italians  who  are  invading 
Istria,  and  this  purpose  would  be  foiled  by  an  Italian  force 
in   the   heart   of   The   Trentino. 


But  it  is  eastward  in  Istria  that  the  Italians  have  met  with 
their  chief  successes.  They  have  crossed  the  frontier  along 
a  fifty-mile  front  and  have  captured  the  towns  of  Terzo, 
Cervignano,  Cormono,  and  Caporetto,  but  with  an  only  nomi- 
nal opposition  they  may  have  to  fight  hard  to  cross  the  Isonzo 
River,  but  the  real  resistance  will  probably  come  at  Goritz, 
and  for  the  twenty-five  miles  of  mountainous  territory  to 
Trieste.  Now  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  function  of 
the  'army  in  The  Trentino  is  to  protect  the  frontier  and  that 
the  immediate  Italian  objective  is  Goritz  and  Trieste.  There 
are  two  lines  of  railways  from  Venice  to  Trieste,  the  northern 
line  passing  through  Udine,  and  these  would  naturally  be  of 
immense  service.  The  population  of  the  district  is  nearly  all 
Italian  and  would  welcome  the  invaders  with  open  arms. 
And,  finally,  the  defenders  of  the  district  would  presumably 
be  Austrians,  and  the  Italians  would  rather  meet  the  Aus- 
trians  than  the  Germans.  Moreover,  Trieste  is  on  the  water, 
and   the   Italian  navy  would   therefore  be   able  to   cooperate. 


have  given  way  a  little  at  Ypres  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
gases,  but  from  La  Bassee  northward  to  Laventie  and  south- 
ward to  Arras  two  considerable  loops  to  the  west  have  now 
been  strengthened  out  by  the  capture  of  German  trenches. 
The  object  of  the  tremendous  German  assaults  seem  a  little 
in  doubt.  Last  November  there  was  a  similar  attack  against 
120,000  British  and  it  failed.  There  are  now  at  least  600,000 
British  occupying  the  same  ground,  which  is  much  better  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  artillery  fully  equal  to  the  German  guns. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  is  an  impossibility  that  the  Germans 
should  be  able  to  cut  this  line  and  so  reach  the  Channel  ports. 
Doubtless  they  can  do  anything  within  reach  of  skill  and 
courage,  but  this  seems  to  be  out  of  reach.  Therefore  we 
must  suppose  that  the  effects  were  intended  to  be  moral  rather 
than  military.  A  display  of  power  might  have  been  expected 
to  deter  Italy  from  participation.  Even  a  small  success  would 
naturally  be  regarded  as  good  news  at  home,  and  it  would 
also  have  a  discouraging  effect  upon  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  view  of  Lord  Kitchener's  assurance 
that  something  important  would  happen  in  May.  Such  re- 
sults as  these  are  well  worth  striving  for  and  wovld  justify  a 
considerable  cost.  How  far  they  were  attained  must  be  left 
for  individual  judgment.      

The  issue  of  the  fighting  in  Galicia  is  still  obscure.  The 
Russians  claim  that  the  force  of  the  German  drive  has  ex- 
pended itself  and  that  they  are  about  to  take  the  offensive 
along  the  whole  line.  If  this  is  true  we  shall  presently  have 
some  evidence  of  it  upon  the  map.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  upon  the  map  some  sort  of  Russian  move 
toward  the  west  and  toward  the  re-occupation  of  the  points 
from  which  they  were  forced  after  their  disaster  on  the 
Dunajec   River.  

The    heat   of    the    fighting   is   now    around    Przemy 
marks  the  location  of  the   Russian  centre.     Rough!; 
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it  may  be  said  that  the  rival  armies  are  stretched  north  and 
sooth  with  their  southern  wings  amid  the  foothills  of  the 
Carpathians.  The  German  attack  was  against  the  Russian 
centre  on  the  Dunajec,  and  it  was  delivered  with  such  tre- 
mendous force  that  the  centre  was  forced  back  and  the  north 
and  south  wings  were  also  compelled  to  retire.  The  Rus- 
sians made  their  stand  on  the  San  River  with  their  hard- 
pressed  centre  at  Przemysl.  while  the  Germans  crossed  the 
river  and  compelled  the  Russian  wings  to  retire  still  fur- 
ther. The  Russian  armies  were  therefore  bent  like  a  bow 
with  its  centre  at  Przemysl  and  its  two  extremities  curved  to 
the  east.  The  effort  of  the  Germans  is  now  to  encircle 
Przemysl,  which  is  already  bombarded  from  the  west  and 
which  would  probably  be  unable  to  make  a  long  resistance 
if  it  were  once  invested.  They  have  captured  some  of  the 
outlying  forts,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  capture 
the  city.  

The  taking  of  Przemysl  is  vital  to  the  Germans.  They  have 
been  advancing  along  the  railroad  line  from  the  west,  and 
since  the  railroad  passes  through  Przemysl  they  must  occupy 
the  city  if  they  are  to  continue  their  advance  upon  Lemberg. 
The  Russians  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  shut  up  inside 
Przemysl.  They  will  evacuate  the  place  if  they  see  that  its 
investment  is  certain,  since  the  present  defending  force  con- 
stitutes their  centre.  If  their  line  is  pierced  they  will  be  prac- 
tically done  for.  Unless  they  are  holding  the  city  in  great 
strength  the  position  of  their  centre  is  a  dangerous  one,  since 
it  is  at  the  centre  of  a  curve,  a  sort  of  salient,  and  is  there- 
fore open  to  a  kind  of  circular  attack  which  will  become  a 
completed  circle  if  the  wings  should  be  forced  clear  back. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


But  it  now  seems  likely  that  the  German  attack  on  the 
Russian  lines  that  are  curved  backward  around  the  city  will 
fail.  The  German  armies  have  advanced  a  long  way  from 
their  base,  and  that  means  that  they  have  been  growing 
steadily  weaker.  The  moment  they  leave  the  railroad  line 
the  transportation  of  their  artillery  and  ammunition  becomes 
enormously  difficult.  In  their  first  attack  they  used  4000  field 
guns  packed  in  tiers  so  closely  that  the  artillerymen  could 
hardly  move  about  between  them.  They  are  said  to  have  fired 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  shells,  and  if  these  figures 
are  at  all  correct  it  is  evident  that  no  human  strength  could 
resist  such  an  assault.  It  is  also  evident  that  such  an  as- 
sault could  not  be  continued  on  a  moving  front  and  with  a 
line  of  communications  growing  steadily  longer.  And  while 
the  Germans  were  growing  weaker,  as  all  advancing  armies 
grow  weaker,  the  Russians  must  have  been  growing  stronger 
as  reinforcements  were  huried  to  them  from  the  north. 


Now  whether  the  Russian  claim  to  have  definitely  checked 
the  German  advance  is  a  true  one  remains  to  be  seen.  Quite 
possibly  it  is  true,  but  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  to  that 
effect-  Certainly  the  Russians  won  an  important  victory  over 
the  Austrians  on  the  Pruth  and  Dniester  rivers,  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  attack  from  the  west  was  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  attack  from  the  Austro-Germaft 
armies  in  the  vicinity  of  Bukowina,  which  were  moving 
northward  across  the  Dniester  River  toward  Lemberg.  If 
these  latter  armies  had  been  successful  the  Russians  would 
have  been  disastrously  squeezed  from  west  and  east.  We 
may  therefore  consider  that  the  great  Galician  battle  is  still 
in  progress,  although  with  a  waning  force,  and  that  while  the 
situation  is  somewhat  more  favorable  for  the  Russian  forces 
than  it  was  ten  days  ago  there  is  still  no  sign  of  a  decision. 
And  the  decision  needed  by  the  Germans  is  of  the  kind  that 
will  release  a  substantial  number  of  men  for  the  western  and 
Italian  fields.  This  indeed  must  have  been  the  main  object 
of  the  colossal  assault  upon  Russia.  It  was  practically  a 
reversion  to  the  first  German  plan  of  campaign,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  crushing  of  one  foe  at  a  time.  Victories  in 
Russia  are  of  no  particular  value  to  Germany  unless  they 
are  large  enough  to  liberate  considerable  forces  for  service 
elsewhere.  

In  spite  of  the  recrudescence  of  a  certain  pessimistic  belief 
that  the  war  will  or  may  last  indefinitely,  there  are  many  pos- 
sibilities that  would  point  the  other  way.  Wars  are  deter- 
mined, like  all  other  things,  by  the  unexpected,  and  perhaps 
the  purely  military  view  is  of  all  others  the  least  reliable  or 
inclusive.  The  intervention  of  nations  now  neutral  may  at 
any  moment  have  a  profound  effect.  For  example,  within  the 
last  few  days  we  have  heard  ominous  mutterings  from  Hol- 
land, and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  vital  strategical 
position  occupied  by  that  country.  An  immense  result  would 
follow  upon  any  action  by  Switzerland.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Vatican  may  throw  its  enormous  influence  upon  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  it  is  strange  that  we  have  heard  no 
discussion  of  this  possibility.  Then  again  we  must  consider 
the  popular  feeling  in  the  various  countries  concerned  and 
the  possibility  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  sickened  by  car- 
nage and  grief,  may  grow  restive.  A  shortage  of  cotton  or 
copper  may  at  any  moment  become  more  effective  than  actual 
defeat-  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume 
that  the  fortunes  of  Europe  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  mili- 
tary commanders  or  that  they  will  necessarily  be  determined 
by  battles.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  predict  the  course  or 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  as  to  predict  the  fall  of  dice. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  2,  1915.  Sidney  Coryx. 


What   is   said   to   be   the   oldest   wooden   house   now 
stam'.ng  in  this  country  is  to  be  seen  at  Dedham,  Mas- 
sachusetts.    It  is  known  as  the  Fairbanks  House,  and 
was  erected  279  years   ago  of  white   pine,   the   walls 
beii.g  of  logs.     It  has  been  continuously  occupied  and 
1  in  good  condition  and  quite  comfortable,  a  testi- 
■uul   to  the  durability   of  white   pine   as   a   building 
ierinl. 


Levi  P.  Morton,  former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  governor  of  New  York,  and  ambassador  to 
France,  recently  celebrated  his  ninety-first  birthday  at 
his  Washington  home. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  has  been  named  as  attor- 
ney-general in  the  new  British  coalition  cabinet,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Unionist  party.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  he  announced  that  he  would  lead  the  people 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  a  civil  war  against  England  if 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  was  passed. 

Captain  William  S.  Benson,  who  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  naval  operations,  assuming  the  duties  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Fiske,  who  recently  resigned  his  staff  position, 
is  an  officer  of  experience,  and  in  the  newly  created 
position  will  be  the  closest  official  adviser  of  Secretary 
of  War  Daniels.  The  office  is  intended  to  formulate 
practical  plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  navy. 

Sir  Henry  Bradwardine  Jackson,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  England's  first  sea  lord  of  the  admiralty,  has 
been  chief  of  the  British  war  staff  since  1912,  and  has 
been  in  the  navy  since  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  He 
is  now  sixty.  He  is  an  expert  on  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  warships  and  is  credited  with  being  the 
first  man  in  England  to  put  to  practical  use  Hertzian 
waves  for  wireless  telegraphy. 

Hiram  Dryer  McCaskey,  the  newly  appointed  head 
of  the  Federal  division  of  mineral  resources,  brings  to 
his  new  position  experience,  not  only  as  a  geologist  of 
the  geological  survey  since  1907  and  section  chief  since 
1912,  but  also  as  a  mining  engineer  in  the  Philippine 
mining  bureau  from  1900  to  1903,  and  as  chief  of  that 
bureau  from  1903  to  1906.  Mr.  McCaskey  will  also 
continue  his  work  upon  the  metallic  resources  of  the 
United   States. 

Dr.  Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  who  is  credited  with 
the  statement  that  he  has  perfected  a  substance, 
through  animal  experiments,  which  banishes  fatigue, 
has  since  1906  been  professor  of  physiology  at  Harvard 
University.  He  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  class  of  1896,  and  since  1899  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  university.  He  is  the  author  of  "A 
Laboratory  Course  in  Physiology,"  "The  Mechanical 
Factors  in  Digestion,"  and  other  works. 

Henry  Suzzallo,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University,  who  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  LTniversity  of  Washing- 
ton, graduated  from  the  Leiand  Stanford  University  in 
1899.  For  two  years  he  was  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  until  1907  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Stanford.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
public  lecturer,  author,  and  contributor  to  educational 
magazines. 

Dr.  Joel  Stebbins,  on  whom  the  Draper  Gold  Medal 
in   Astrophysics   has  just  been   conferred  by  the  Na- 
tional  Academy    of    Sciences,    chiefly   because    of   his 
success  in  measuring  the  light  of  stars  more  accurately 
than  anybody  else  had  ever  done,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University   of   California,   class  of   1903.     He   is   now 
head  of  the  department  of  astronomy  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.     He  began  the  study  of  light  measurement 
while  a  Fellow  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  for  years 
continued  his  experiments,  finally  perfecting  a  selenium 
photometer,  a  device  for  measuring  the  light  of  a  star 
by  the  aid  of  selenium.     Then  by  using  this  device  of  j 
placing  a  minute  piece  of  selenium  in  the  focus  of  a  i 
telescope  so  that  the  image  of  the  star  falls  on  it,  and  I 
measuring  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  electric  meter  | 
the  changing  conductivity  of  the  metal,  Dr.   Stebbins 
began   to  measure  the   shifting  radiance   of  the  most 
interesting  variable  stars. 

Charles  Carroll  Glover,  president  of  the  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  has  been  largely  in  the  public  eye 
of  late,  and  which  claims  that  the  government  is  perse- 
cuting it,  began  his  business  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
as  clerk  in  a  Washington  book  store  at  a  salary  of  less 
than  a  dollar  a  week.  In  1866,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  gave  up  book-selling  to  become  a  clerk  for  George 
\Y.  Riggs,  founder  of  the  present  financial  institution. 
It  was  for  years  a  private  banking  house.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  Glover  became  a  partner,  and  through 
his  ability  the  bank  grew  to  its  present  proportions. 
Xow  Charles  Carroll  Glover  is  several  times  a  million- 
aire and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  this  country. 
For  many  years  he  labored  with  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  reclaim  the  Potomac  flats  at  Washington, 
and  finally  succeeded,  with  the  result  that  700  acres 
were  drained  and  converted  into  a  beautiful  park.  He 
is  also  given  credit  for  the  thought  which  gave  the 
country  the  emergency  currency  law. 

Sefior  Don  Manuel  Vicente  Ballivian,  commissioner- 
general  of  Bolivia  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Fxposition,  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  his  coun- 
try. A  statesman  of  broad  vision,  a  tactful  diploma- 
tist, a  scholar  of  culture  and  attainment,  Sefior  Bal- 
livian is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  Bolivia,  whether  historical,  political,  commer- 
cial, or  social.  Master  of  several  languages  and  a 
writer  of  ability,  he  has  translated  into  Spanish  the 
more  important  books  written  on  his  country  and  has 
himself  contributed  scores  of  interesting  books  and 
pamphlets.     He  is  president  of  the  Geographic  Society 


I  of  La  Paz,  and  through  his  influence  this  organization 
has  reached  an  enviable  position  among  such  institu- 

l  tions  in  South  America.  Under  his  direction  the  na- 
tional bureau  of  immigration,  statistics,  and  geographic 
propaganda  developed  into  a  powerful  department. 
When  the  department  of  colonists  and  agriculture  was 
first  created  in  1904,  Sefior  Ballivian  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  portfolio  because  of  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  country.  Sefior 
Ballivian  has  traveled  extensively  through  Europe, 
South  America,  and  has  on  several  previous  occasions 
visited  the  United  States. 


THE  POETRY  OF  PROSE. 


'  Eleanora,"  the  Story  of  a  Perfect  Love. 


She  whom  I  loved  in  youth,  and  of  whom  I  now  pen 
calmly  and  distinctly  these  remembrances,  was  the  sole 
daughter  of  the  only  sister  of  my  mother  long  departed. 
Eleanora  was  the  name  of  my  cousin.  We  had  always 
,'  dwelled  together,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  in  the  Valley 
1  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass.  Xo  unguided  footstep 
ever  came  upon  that  vale ;  for  it  lay  far  away  up  among 
a  range  of  giant  hills  that  hung  beetling  around  about 
it,  shutting  out  the  sunlight  from  its  sweetest  recesses. 
Xo  path  was  trodden  in  its  vicinity;  and  to  reach  our 
happy  home  there  was  need  of  putting  back  with  force 
the  foliage  of  man}'  thousands  of  forest  trees,  and  of 
crushing  to  death  the  many  millions  of  fragrant  flowers. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  lived  all  alone,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  world  without  the  valley — I,  and  my  cousin,  and  her 
mother. 

From  the  dim  regions  beyond  the  mountains  at  the 
upper  end  of  our  enclosed  domain  there  crept  out  a 
narrow  and  deep  river,  brighter  than  all  save  the  eyes 
of  Eleanora;  and,  winding  stealthily  about  in  mazy 
courses,  it  passed  away,  at  length,  through  a  shadowy 
gorge,  among  hills  still  dimmer  than  those  whence  it 
had  issued.  We  called  it  the  "River  of  Silence,"  for 
there  seemed  to  be  a  hushing  influence  to  its  flow.  Xo 
murmur  arose  from  its  bed,  and  so  gently  it  wandered 
along  that  the  pearly  pebbles  upon  which  we  loved  to 
gaze,  far  down  within  its  bosom,  stirred  not  at  all,  but 
lay  in  a  motionless  content,  each  in  its  own  station, 
shining  on  gloriously  forever. 

The  margin  of  the  river,  and  of  the  many  dazzling 
rivulets  that  glided  through  devious  ways  into  its  chan- 
nel, as  well  as  the  spaces  that  extended  from  the  mar- 
gins away  down  into  the  depths  of  the  streams  until 
they  reached  the  bed  of  pebbles  at  the  bottom — these 
spots,  not  less  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  valley, 
from  the  river  to  the  mountains  that  girded  it  in,  were 
carpeted  all  by  a  soft  green  grass,  thick,  short,  perfectly 
even,  and  vanilla-perfumed,  but  so  besprinkled  through- 
out with  the  yellow  buttercup,  the  white  daisy,  the 
purple  violet,  and  the  ruby-red  asphodel,  that  its  ex- 
ceeding beauty  spoke  to  our  hearts,  in  loud  tones,  of 
the  love  and  of  the  glory  of  God. 

And  here  and  there,  in  groves  about  this  grass,  like 
wildernesses  of  dreams,  sprang  up  fantastic  trees,  whose 
tall,  slender  stems  stood  not  up  right,  but  slanted  grace- 
fully toward  the  light  that  peered  at  noonday  into  the 
centre  of  the  valley.  Their  bark  was  speckled  with  the 
vivid,  alternate  splendor  of  ebony  and  silver,  and  was 
smoother  than  all  save  the  cheeks  of  Eleanora,  so  that, 
but  for  the  brilliant  green  of  the  huge  leaves  that  spread 
from  their  summits  in  long,  tremulous  lines,  dallying 
with  the  zephyrs,  one  might  have  fancied  them  giant 
serpents  of  Syria,  doing  homage  to  their  sovereign,  the 
sun. 

Hand  in  hand  about  this  valley,  for  fifteen  years, 
roamed  I  with  Eleanora  before  love  entered  within  our 
hearts.  It  was  one  evening  at  the  close  of  the  third 
lustrum  of  her  life,  and  of  the  fourth  of  my  own,  that 
we  sat,  locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  beneath  the 
serpent-like  trees,  and  looked  down  within  the  waters 
of  the  River  of  Silence  at  our  images  therein.  We 
spoke  no  words  during  the  rest  of  that  sweet  day ;  and 
our  words  even  upon  the  morrow  were  tremulous  and 
few.  We  had  drawn  the  god  Eros  from  that  wave,  and 
now  we  felt  that  he  had  enkindled  within  us  the  fiery 
souls  of  our  forefathers.  The  passions  which  for  cen- 
turies distinguished  our  race  came  thronging  with  the 
fancies  for  which  they  had  been  equally  noted,  and  to- 
gether breathed  a  delirious  bliss  over  the  Valley  of  the 
Many-Colored  Grass.  A  change  fell  upon  all  things. 
Strange,  brilliant  flowers,  star-shaped,  burst  out  upon 
the  trees  where  no  flowers  had  been  known  before. 
The  tints  of  the  green  carpet  deepened;  and  when,  one 
by  one,  the  white  daisies  shrank  away,  there  sprang  up 
in  place  of  them  ten  by  ten  of  the  ruby-red  asphodel. 
And  life  arose  in  our  paths;  for  the  tall  flamingo,  hith- 
erto unseen,  with  all  gay  glowing  birds,  flaunted  his 
scarlet  plumage  before  us.  The  golden  and  silver  fish 
haunted  the  river,  out  of  the  bosom  of  which  issued, 
little  by  little,  a  murmur  that  swelled  at  length  into  a 
lulling  melody  more  divine  than  those  of  the  harp  of 
-Eolus — sweeter  than  all,  save  the  voice  of  Eleanora. 
And  now,  too,  a  voluminous  cloud,  which  we  had  long 
watched  in  the  region  of  Hesper,  floated  out  thence,  all 
gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  settling  in  peace 
above  us,  sank,  day  by  day,  lower  and  lower,  until  its 
edges  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  turning  all 
their  dimness  into  magnificence,  and  shutting  up,  as 
if  forever,  within  a  magic  prison-house  of  grandeur  and 
glory. — Extract  from  "Eleanora,"  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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THE  SOLITARY. 


The  Man  Who  Would  Never  Be  Alone  Again. 


I  am  English  by  birth;  I  had  neither  brothers  nor 
sisters;  my  mother  died  when  I  was  in  the  cradle,  and 
I  found  my  sole  companion,  tutor,  and  playmate  in  my 
father.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  noble  and  an- 
cient house.  What  induced  him  to  forsake  his  country 
and  his  friends,  to  abjure  all  society,  and  to  live  on  a 
rock,  is  a  story  in  itself,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
mine. 

As  the  Lord  liveth,  I  believe  the  tale  that  I  shall  tell 
you  will  have  sufficient  claim  on  your  attention,  with- 
out calling  in  the  history  of  another  to  preface  its  most 
exquisite  details. 

My  father  was  addicted  to  the  sciences — the  physical 
sciences — and  possessed  but  a  moderate  share  of  learn- 
ing in  anything  else.  He  taught  me  all  he  knew,  and 
the  rest  of  my  education  Nature,  in  a  savage  and  stern 
guise,  instilled  in  my  heart  by  silent  but  deep  lessons. 
She  taught  my  feet  to  bound  and  my  arm  to  smite ;  she 
breathed  life  into  my  passions,  and  shed  darkness  over 
my  temper;  she  taught  me  to  cling  to  her,  even  in  the 
most  rugged  and  unalluring  form,  and  to  shrink  from 
all  else — from  the  companionship  of  man,  and  the  soft 
smile  of  woman,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  childhood,  and 
the  ties,  and  hopes,  and  socialities,  and  objects  of  hu- 
man existence — as  from  a  torture  and  a  curse.  Even 
on  that  sullen  rock,  and  beneath  that  ungenial  sky,  I 
had  luxuries  unknown  to  the  palled  tastes  of  cities,  or 
to  those  who  woo  delight  in  an  air  of  odors  and  in  a 
land  of  roses.  What  were  those  luxuries?  They  had 
a  myriad  of  varieties  and  shades  of  enjoyment;  they 
had  but  a  common  name.  What  were  those  luxuries? 
Solitude! 

My  father  died  when  I  was  eighteen ;  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  my  uncle's  protection,  and  I  repaired  to  Lon- 
don. I  arrived  there  gaunt  and  stern,  a  giant  in  limbs 
and  strength,  and,  to  the  tastes  of  those  about  me,  a 
savage  in  bearing  and  in  mood.  They  would  have 
laughed,  but  I  awed  them ;  they  would  have  altered  me, 
but  I  changed  them;  I  threw  a  damp  over  their  enjoy- 
ment and  a  cloud  over  their  meetings.  Though  I  said 
little,  though  I  sat  with  them  estranged,  and  silent,  and 
passive,  they  seemed  to  wither  beneath  my  presence. 
Nobody  could  live  with  me  and  be  happy  or  at  ease.  I 
felt  it,  and  I  hated  them  that  they  could  not  love  me. 
Three  years  passed.  I  was  of  age.  I  demanded  my 
fortune,  and.  scorning  social  life  and  pining  once  more 
for  loneliness,  I  resolved  to  journey  into  those  un- 
peopled and  far  lands  which,  if  any  have  pierced,  none 
have  returned  to  describe.  So  I  took  my  leave  of  them 
all,  cousin  and  aunt,  and  when  I  came  to  my  old  uncle, 
who  had  liked  me  less  than  any,  I  grasped  his  hand  with 
so  friendly  a  grip  that,  well  I  ween,  the  dainty  and 
nice  member  was  but  little  inclined  to  its  ordinary  func- 
tions in  future. 

I  commenced  my  pilgrimage.  I  pierced  the  burning 
sands,  I  traversed  the  vast  deserts,  I  came  into  the  enor- 
mous woods  of  Africa,  where  human  step  never  trod, 
nor  human  voice  ever  startled  the  thrilling  and  intense 
solemnity  that  broods  over  the  great  solitudes,  as  it 
brooded  over  chaos  before  the  world  was. 

Seasons  glided  on,  but  I  counted  them  not ;  they  were 
not  doled  to  me  by  the  tokens  of  man,  nor  made  sick 
to  me  by  the  changes  of  his  base  life  and  the  evidence 
of  his  sordid  labor.  Seasons  glided  on,  and  my  youth 
ripened  into  manhood,  and  manhood  grew  gray  with  the 
first  rose  of  age;  and  then  a  vague  and  restless  spirit 
fell  upon  me,  and  I  said  in  my  foolish  heart :  "I  will 
look  upon  the  countenances  of  my  race  once  more !"  I 
retraced  my  steps;  I  recrossed  the  wastes;  I  reentered 
the  cities ;  I  took  again  the  garb  of  man ;  I  repaired  to 
a  seaport  and  took  ship  for  England. 

In  the  vessel  there  was  one  man,  and  only  one,  who 
neither  avoided  my  companionship  nor  recoiled  at  my 
frown.  He  was  an  idle  and  curious  being,  full  of  the 
frivolities,  and  egotisms,  and  importance  of  them  to 
whom  towns  are  homes  and  talk  has  become  a  mental 
ailment.  He  was  one  pervading,  irritating,  offensive 
tissue  of  little  and  low  thought.  The  only  meanness  he 
had  not  was  fear.  It  was  impossible  to  awe,  to  silence, 
or  to  shun  him.  He  sought  me  forever;  he  was  a  blis- 
ter to  me,  which  no  force  could  tear  away;  my  soul 
grew  faint  when  my  eyes  met  his.  He  was  to  my  sight 
as  those  creatures  which  from  their  very  loathsomeness 
are  fearful  as  well  as  despicable  to  us.  I  longed  and 
yearned  to  strangle  him  when  he  addressed  me !  Often 
I  would  have  laid  my  hand  on  him  and  hurled  him  into 
the  sea  to  the  sharks,  which,  lynx-eyed  and  eager-jawed, 
swam  night  and  day  around  our  ship;  but  the  gaze  of 
many  was  on  us,  and  I  cursed  myself  and  turned  away, 
and  shut  my  eyes  in  very  sickness ;  and  when  I  opened 
them  again,  lo !  he  was  by  my  side,  and  his  sharp  voice 
grated  in  its  prying  and  torturing  accents  in  my  loathing 
and  repugnant  ear!  One  night  I  was  roused  from  my 
sleep  by  the  screams  and  oaths  of  men,  and  I  hastened  on 
deck ;  we  had  struck  on  a  rock.  It  was  ghastly,  but  oh, 
how  glorious  a  sight!  Moonlight,  still  and  calm— the 
sea  sleeping  in  sapphires ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  silent 
and  soft  repose  of  all  things,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
souls  were  to  perish  from  the  world!  I  sat  apart  and 
looked  on,  and  aided  not.  A  voice  crept  like  an  adder's 
hiss  upon  mv  ear.  I  turned  and  saw  my  tormentor. 
The  moonlight  fell  on  his  face,  and  it  grinned  with  the 
mauldin  grin  of  intoxication,  and  his  pale-blue  eyes 
glistened,  and  he  said:    "We  will  not  part,  even  here!" 


My  blood  ran  coldly  through  my  veins,  and  I  would 
have  thrown  him  into  the  sea,  which  now  came  fast  and 
fast  upon  us,  but  the  moonlight  was  on  him,  and  I  did 
not  dare  to  kill  him.  But  I  would  not  stay  to  perish 
with  the  herd,  and  I  threw  myself  alone  from  the  ves- 
sel and  swam  toward  a  rock.  I  saw  a  shark  dart  after 
me,  but  I  shunned  him,  and  the  moment  after  he  had 
plenty  to  sate  his  maw.  I  heard  a  crash,  and  mingled 
with  a  wild  burst  of  anguish — the  anguish  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hearts  that  a  minute  afterward  were 
stilled — and  I  said  in  my  own  heart,  with  a  great  joy: 
"His  voice  is  with  the  rest,  and  we  have  parted !"  I 
gained  the  shore,  and  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  my  eyes  opened  upon  a  land  more 
beautiful  than  a  Grecian's  dream.  The  sun  had  just 
risen,  and  laughed  over  streams  of  silver,  and  trees 
bending  with  golden  and  purple  fruits,  and  the  diamond 
dew  sparkled  from  a  sod  covered  with  flowers,  whose 
faintest  breath  was  a  delight.  Ten  thousand  birds,  with 
all  the  hues  of  a  northern  rainbow  blended  in  their 
glorious  and  growing  wings,  rose  from  turf  and  tree, 
and  loaded  the  air  with  melody  and  gladness ;  the  sea, 
without  a  vestige  of  the  past  destruction  upon  its  glassy 
brow,  murmured  at  my  feet ;  the  heavens,  without  a 
cloud,  and  bathed  in  a  liquid  and  radiant  light,  sent 
their  breezes  as  a  blessing  to  my  cheek.  I  rose  with  a 
refreshed  and  light  heart;  I  traversed  the  new  home  I 
had  found;  I  climbed  upon  a  high  mountain,  and  saw 
that  I  was  in  a  small  island — it  had  no  trace  of  man — 
and  my  heart  swelled  as  I  gazed  around  and  cried  aloud 
in  my  exultation:  "I  shall  be  alone  again!"  I  de- 
scended the  hill ;  I  had  not  reached  its  foot,  when  I  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  approaching  toward  me.  I  looked 
at  him,  and  my  heart  misgave  me.  He  drew  nearer, 
and  I  saw  that  my  despicable  persecutor  had  escaped 
the  waters,  and  now  stood  before  me. 

He  came  up  with  a  hideous  grin  and  his  twinkling 
eye,  and  he  flung  his  arms  around  me  (I  would  sooner 
have  felt  the  slimy  folds  of  a  serpent),  and  said,  with 
his  grating  and  harsh  voice :  "Ha,  ha !  my  friend,  we 
shall  be  together  still !"  I  looked  at  him  with  a  grim 
brow,  but  I  said  not  a  word.  There  was  a  great  cave  by 
the  shore,  and  I  walked  down  and  entered  it,  and  the 
man  followed  me.  "We  shall  live  so  happily  here,"  said 
he;  "we  shall  never  separate!"  And  my  lip  trembled, 
and  my  hand  clenched  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  now 
noon,  and  hunger  came  upon  me.  I  went  forth  and 
killed  a  deer,  and  I  brought  it  home  and  broiled  part 
of  it  in  a  fire  of  fragrant  wood;  and  the  man  ate,  and 
crunched,  and  laughed,  and  I  wished  that  the  bones 
had  choked  him ;  and  he  said,  when  he  had  done :  "We 
shall  have  rare  cheer  here !"  But  I  still  held  my  peace. 
At  last  he  stretched  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  cave 
and  slept.  I  JnokeH  at  him  and  saw  that  the  slumber 
was  heavy,  and  I  went  out  and  rolled  a  huge  stone  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  took  my  way  to  the  oppo- 
site part  of  the  island;  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh  then. 
I  found  out  another  cavern,  and  I  made  a  bed  of  moss 
and  leaves,  and  I  wrought  a  table  of  wood,  and  I  looked 
out  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  saw  the  wide  seas 
before  me,  and  said:    "Now  I  shall  be  alone!" 

When  the  next  day  came,  I  again  went  out  and  caught 
a  kid,  and  brought  it  in,  and  prepared  it  as  before;  but 
I  was  not  hungered,  and  I  could  not  eat;  so  I  roamed 
forth  and  wandered  over  the  island.  The  sun  had 
nearly  set  when  I  returned.  I  entered  the  cavern,  and 
sitting  on  my  bed  and  by  my  table  was  the  man  whom 
I  thought  I  had  left  buried  alive  in  the  other  cave.  He 
laughed  when  he  saw  me,  and  laid  down  the  bone  he 
was  gnawing. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  he,  "you  would  have  served  me  a  rare 
trick;  but  there  was  a  hole  in  the  cave  which  you  did 
not  see,  and  I  got  out  to  seek  you." 

I  said  to  the  man :  "Rise  and  follow  me."  So  he 
rose,  and  I  saw  that  of  all  my  food  he  had  left  only 
the  bones.  "Shall  this  thing  reap  and  I  sow?"  thought 
I,  and  my  heart  felt  to  me  like  iron. 

I  ascended  a  tall  cliff.  "Look  round,"  said  I;  "you 
see  that  stream  which  divides  the  island;  you  shall  dwell 
on  one  side  and  I  on  the  other;  but  the  same  spot  shall 
not  hold  us,  nor  the  same  feast  supply  us." 

"That  may  never  be,"  quoth  the  man;  "for  I  can  not 
catch  the  deer  nor  spring  upon  the  mountain  kid;  and 
if  you  feed  me  not  I  shall  starve." 

"Are  there  not  fruits,"  said  I,  "and  birds  that  you 
may  snare,  and  fishes  which  the  sea  throws  up?" 

"But  I  like  them  not,"  quoth  the  man,  and  laughed, 
"so  well  as  the  flesh  of  kids  and  deer." 

"Look,  then,"  said  I,  "look;  by  that  gray  stone  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  1  will  lay  a  deer  or  a  kid 
daily,  so  that  you  may  have  the  food  you  covet;  but  if 
ever  you  cross  the  stream  and  come  into  my  kingdom, 
so  sure  as  the  sea  murmurs  and  the  bird  flies  I  will  kill 
you!" 

I  descended  the  cliff,  and  led  the  man  to  the  side  of 
the  stream.  "I  can  not  swim,"  said  he.  So  I  took  him 
on  my  shoulders  and  crossed  the  brook,  and  I  found 
him  out  a  cave,  and  I  made  him  a  bed  and  table,  like 
my  own,  and  left  him.  When  I  was  on  my  own  side  of 
the  stream  again  I  bounded  with  joy  and  lifted  up  my 
voice.    "I  shall  be  alone  now,"  said  I. 

So  two  days  passed  and  I  was  alone.  On  the  third  I 
went  after  my  prey.  The  noon  was  hot  and  I  was 
wearied  when  I  returned.  I  entered  my  cavern,  and 
behold— the  man  lay  stretched  upon  my  bed.  "Ha,  ha  !" 
said  he,  "here  I  am;  I  was  so  lonely  at  home  that  I 
have  come  to  live  with  you  again." 

I  frowned  on  the  man  with  a  dark  brow,  and  I  said : 


"So  sure  as  the  sea  murmurs  and  the  bird  flies,  I  will 
kill  you!"  I  seized  him  in  my  arms;  I  plucked  him 
from  my  bed;  I  took  him  out  into  the  open  air,  and  we 
stood  together  on  the  smooth  sand  and  by  the  great  sea. 
A  fear  came  suddenly  upon  me.  I  was  struck  with  the 
awe  of  the  still  Spirit  which  reigns  over  solitude.  Had 
a  thousand  been  around  us,  I  would  have  slain  him 
before  them  all.  I  feared  now  because  we  were  alone 
in  the  desert  with  silence  and  God.    I  relaxed  my  hold. 

"Swear,"  I  said,  "never  to  molest  me  again ;  swear  to 
preserve  unpassed  the  boundary  of  our  several  homes, 
and  I  will  not  kill  you !" 

"I  can  not  swear,"  answered  the  man;  "I  would 
sooner  die  than  forswear  the  blessed  human  face — even 
though  that  face  be  my  enemy's." 

At  these  words  my  rage  returned;  I  dashed  the  man 
to  the  ground,  and  I  put  my  foot  upon  his  breast,  and 
my  hand  upon  his  neck;  and  he  struggled  for  a  time 
— and  was  dead !  I  was  startled ;  and  as  I  looked  upon 
his  face  I  thought  it  seemed  to  revive ;  I  thought  the 
cold,  blue  eye  fixed  upon  me,  and  the  vile  grin  re- 
turned to  the  livid  mouth,  and  the  hands,  which  in  the 
death-pang  had  grasped  the  sand,  stretched  themselves 
out  to  me.  So  I  stamped  on  the  breast  again,  and  I 
dug  a  hole  in  the  shore,  and  I  buried  the  body.  "And 
now,"  said  I,  "I  am  alone  at  last !"  And  then  the  sense 
of  loneliness,  the  vague,  vast,  comfortless,  objectless 
sense  of  desolation  passed  into  me.  And  I  shook — 
shook  in  every  limb  of  my  giant  frame,  as  if  I  had  been 
a  child  that  trembles  in  the  dark;  and  my  hair  rose, 
and  my  blood  crept,  and  I  would  not  have  stayed  in  that 
spot  a  moment  more  if  I  had  been  made  young  again 
for  it.  I  turned  away  and  fled — fled  around  the  whole 
island ;  and  gnashed  my  teeth  when  I  came  to  the  sea, 
and  urged  to  be  cast  into  some  illimitable  desert,  that 
I  might  flee  on  forever.  At  sunset  I  returned  to  my 
cave — I  sat  myself  down  on  one  corner  of  the  bed.  and 
covered  my  face  with  my  hand.  I  thought  I  heard  a 
voice ;  I  raised  my  eyes,  and,  as  I  live,  I  saw  on  the 
other  end  of  the  bed  the  man  whom  I  had  slain  and 
buried.  There  he  sat,  six  feet  from  me,  and  nodded 
to  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  his  wan  eye,  and  laughed. 
I  rushed  from  the  cave — I  entered  a  wood — I  threw 
myself  down.  There,  opposite  to  me,  six  feet  from  my 
face,  was  the  face  of  that  man  again !  And  my 
courage  rose,  and  I  spoke,  but  he  answered  not.  I  at- 
tempted to  seize  him.  He  glided  from  my  grasp,  and 
was  still  opposite,  six  feet  from  me  as  before.  I  flung 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  pressed  my  face  to  the  sod, 
and  would  not  look  up  till  the  night  came  on  and  dark- 
ness was  over  the  earth.  I  then  rose  and  returned  to 
the  cave ;  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and  the  man  lay  down 
by  me.  And  I  frowned  and  tried  to  seize  him  as  be- 
fore, but  I  could  not ;  and  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  the  man 
lay  by  me.  Day  passed  on  day,  and  it  was  the  same. 
At  board,  at  bed,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  up-rising  and 
down-sitting,  by  day  and  at  night,  there  by  my  bedside, 
six  feet  from  me,  and  no  more,  was  that  ghastly  and 
dead  thing.  And  I  said  as  I  looked  upon  the  beautiful 
land  and  the  still  heavens,  and  then  turned  to  that  fear- 
ful comrade,  "I  shall  never  be  alone  again !" 

At  last  a  ship  came,  and  I  hailed  it.  It  took  me  up. 
and  I  thought,  as  I  put  my  foot  on  the  deck,  "I  shall 
escape  from  my  tormentor!"  As  I  thought  so  I  saw 
him  climb  the  deck,  too,  and  I  strove  to  push  him  down 
into  the  sea.  but  in  vain ;  he  was  by  my  side,  and  he  fed 
and  slept  with  me  as  before!  I  came  home  to  my  na- 
tive land.  I  forced  myself  into  crowds :  I  went  to  the 
feast,  and  I  heard  music,  and  I  made  thirty  men  sit 
with  me  and  watch  by  day  and  by  night.  So  I  had 
thiry-ojie  companions,  and  one  was  more  social  than 
all  the  rest. 

At  last  I  said  to  myself:  "This  is  a  delusion  and  a 
cheat  of  the  external  senses,  and  the  thing  is  not,  save 
in  my  mind.  I  will  consult  those  skilled  in  such  dis- 
order's, and  I  will  be  alone  again!" 

I  summoned  one  celebrated  in  purging  from  the 
mind's  eye  its  films  and  deceits.  I  bound  him  by  an 
oath  to  secrecy,  and  I  told  him  my  tale.  He  was  a  bold 
man  and  a  learned,  and  he  promised  me  relief. 

"Where  is  the  figure  now?"  said  he.  smiling;  "I  sec 
it  not." 

And  I  answered :    "It  is  six  feet  from  us  !" 

"I  see  it  not."  said  he.  again ;  "and  if  it  were  real, 
my  senses  would  not  receive  the  image  less  palpably 
than  yours."  And  he  spoke  to  me  as  schoolmen  speak. 
I  did  not  argue  nor  reply,  but  I  ordered  my  servants  to 
prepare  a  room  and  to  cover  the  floor  with  a  thick 
layer  of  sand.  When  it  was  done  I  bade  the  Leech 
follow  me  into  the  room,  and  I  barred  the  door. 

"Where  is  the  figure  now?"  repeated  he.  And  I 
said:  "Six  feet  from  us,  as  before!"  And  the  Leech 
smiled.  "Look  on  the  floor."  said  I.  and  I  pointed  lo 
the  spot;  "what  see  you?''  And  the  Leech  shuddered 
and  clung  to  me  that  he  might  not  fall. 

"The  sand,"  said  he.  "was  smooth  when  we  entered, 
and  now  I  see  on  that  spot  the  print  of  human  feet !" 

And  I  laughed  and  dragged  my  living  companion  on. 
"See,"  said  I,  "when  we  move  what  follows  us!" 

The  Leech  gasped  for  breath.  "The  print,"  said  he. 
"of  human   feet!" 

"Can  you  not  minister  to  me,  then?"  cried  I,  in  a 
sudden,  fierce  agony.  "And  must  I  never  be  alone 
again?" 

And  I  saw  the  feet  of  the  dead  thing  trace  oik 
upon   the   sand;   and   the   word   was — never!- 
Lytton. 
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FROM  GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS. 


Some  Expressions  of  National  Sentiment. 


The  following  selections  from  some  German  news- 
papers of  recent  date  and  of  representative  character 
may  serve  as  a  reflection  of  national  feeling  after  nine 
months  of  war: 

This  war  is  essentially  an  elemental  war ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
struggle  between  the  purest  idealism  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
bald  utilitarianism  on  the  other. 

The  English  have  always  been  utilitarians,  and  live  today 
but  for  three  desires,  namely,  wealth,  position,  and  then  wealth 
once  more.  Passions  deeper  than  these  do  not  move  him, 
unless   it  is  under  quite   exceptional  vicissitudes. 

The  specific  English  philosophy  is  a  utilitarianism  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  every  one 
should  do  that  which  is  useful  to  him. 

This  spirit  has  supplied  the  motive  power  for  this  fearful 
war,  because  utilitarianism  and  idealism  must  always  be  at 
enmity  ;  they  can  no  more  be  expected  to  agree  than  fire  and 
water. 

The  German  spirit,  the  spirit  of  idealism,  will  carry  us  to 
victory  over  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Russians,  over 
Asiatics  and  Africans  and  savages  of  every  hue,  as  it  would 
over  the  envious  hordes  with  which  other  nations  would  fain 
overwhelm  us  had  they  the  courage  to  let  loose  the  avalanche. 
— Zeitgeist.  

Spring  is  here,  and  the  great  doings  which  Joffre  and 
French  promised  their  dupes  at  its  advent  have  as  yet  not 
astonished  an  admiring  world.  But,  if  we  may  be  allowed  in- 
dulgence in  a  childish  pastime,  we  might  explain  that  Joffre 
is  French  and  French  is  English,  and  that  therefore  both  be- 
long to  nations  notably  the  freer  with  their  promises  when 
they  know  beforehand  that  they  are  powerless  to  fulfill  them. 
To  promise  costs  nothing,  yet  it  keeps  many  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise.— Hamburger  Fremdenblatt. 


of  the  English  fleet  leaders,  but  the  English  evidently  cherish 
no  very  great  inclination  for  a  decisive  battle. 

The  fight  off  the  Dogger  Bank  has  shown  that  the  German 
battleships  are  considerably  superior  to  those  of  the  English, 
both  in  material  and  in  personnel.  But  even  in  the  event  of  a 
destruction  of  the  German  high  seas  fleet  it  is  not  very  prob- 
able that  much  would  remain  of  the  English  ships. 

Here  we  have  the  keynote  to  Jellicoe's  policy  of  discreet  re- 
tirement.— Hamburger  Nachrichten. 


The  English  are  indeed  a  gullible  people.  Quite  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that,  despite  the  most  stupendous  exertions  with 
an  army  comprising  the  best  elements  of  the  European,  Asiatic, 
and  African  contingents,  French  has  been  unable  to  drive  the 
Germans  from  their  positions,  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  by  ministers  and  political  wire-pullers  that  a  few 
more  thousands,  or  even  a  million,  of  raw  factory  hands  or 
weak-kneed  counting-house  assistants  can  break  the  magnifi- 
cent military  organization  of  the  greatest  warrior  nation 
since  Roman  times. — Lokalanzeiger. 


The  lies  with  which  the  wretched  Asquith  cabinet  over- 
whelm our  country  constitute  only  one  of  the  means  for  ex- 
citing the  English  masses  against  Germany,  for  those  masses 
are  growing  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  struggle. 

The  government  of  English  adventurers  are  learning  more 
and  more  clearly  that  the  frauds  which  they  have  committed 
in  order  to  ignite  the  world  conflagration  are  about  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  day,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  this 
government  of  gamblers,  who  have  now  played  their  last  throw 
of  the  dice. 

Asquith  may  prattle  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  instead  o£  suc- 
ceeding in  incriminating  others,  it  will  be  he  who,  after  the 
war,  will  be  dragged  by  the  neck  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
people  to  justify  his  despicable  and  traitorous  conduct. — 
Frankfurter  Zeitung.  

To  the  German  a  new,  a  better,  a  wider  life  is  assured 
after  the  war,  when,  the  calumnies  of  the  enemy  once  dissi- 
pated into  the  atmosphere,  he  can  walk  through  the  world 
high-chested  in  the  proud  thought  that  mankind  will  owe  its 
freedom  to  the  prowess  of  his  knightly  arm. — Vossische  Zei- 
tung.   

A  defeat  of  Great  Britain  would  really  be  hailed  as  a  relief 
by  Australians  and  Canadians,  because  in  that  event  they 
would  no  longer  hold  themselves  bound  by  any  sentimental 
considerations  to  continue  that  allegiance  to  the  empire  which, 
shadowy  though  it  be,  they  find  irksome  because  of  the  slur 
of  subjection  that  it  carries  with  it. — Vossische  Zeitung. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


It  appears  to  us  that  nothing  short  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  guilty  parties  will  put  a  stop  to  the  disgracefully  un- 
patriotic attitude  of  so  many  of  our  tradesmen  in  employing 
foreign  designations  for  their  goods  when  the  German  lan- 
guage is  rich  enough  to  furnish  us  with  all  we  need  in  the  way 
of   expressive   advertising. 

Our  eyes  are  still  offended  by  seeing  the  words,  "latest 
novelty,"  ^'the  height  of  fashion,"  etc.,  flaunted  before  us 
from  the  show  windows  of  leading  firms,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  we  are  at  war  with  England! — Die   Wahrheit. 


Copybook  text  for  our  schools  :  When  will  England  master 
the  Dardanelles?  When  the  Sphinx  of  the  desert  begins  to 
talk  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  dance  on  their  apex.  Then 
shall  England  gain  the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople. — Die 
Welt.  

Neither  Egypt  nor  India,  neither  Gibraltar  nor  Capetown, 
is  the  aim  for  which  Germany  is  fighting.  We  have  other 
and  wider  claims  than  these,  which  will  be  presented  in  due 
time  to  the  vanquished  belligerents,  and  that  bill  must  be 
promptly   met. — Hamburger  Nachrichten. 


The  chief  defect  of  English  science  is  the  national  one  of 
an  exaggerated  devotion  to  personal  liberty.  It  is  this  failure 
that  renders  it  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  consider  him- 
self as  merely  a  unit  in  the  common  machine  of  the  state. 
Hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  their  personal  bravery,  the 
English  troops  are  bound  to  succumb  before  German  organiza- 
tion.— Hamburger  Fremdenblatt. 


The  Englishman  applies  everything  to  his  own  personal 
needs.  Every  Englishman  is  an  island  to  himself,  and  taken 
in  the  mass  his  people  is  the  most  churlish  on  earth,  the 
most  churlish  of  all  present-day  Englishmen  being  Churchill, 
the  mountebank. — Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten. 


To  attempt  to  reply  categorically  to  all  the  allegations  which 
Asquith  was  pleased  to  utter  in  the  English  Parliament  as  to 
the  bad  treatment  of  Englishmen  in  German  prisons  would  be 
a  fruitless  waste  of  time. 

We  may  say,  however,  that  the  English,  taken  man  for  man, 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  other  prisoners  by  their  im- 
pertinence, their  indolence,  their  filthy  habits,  and  their  pro- 
voking conduct. 

Whoever  has  witnessed  sixteen  grinning  English  prisoners 
hanging  on  with  all  their  might  to  a  handcart  laden  with  a 
load  of  coals  which  one  man  could  easily  have  pulled,  who- 
ever has  seen  twenty-four  able-bodied  Englishmen  dragging 
themselves  at  a  snail's  space  under  an  insignificant  load  of 
boards  which  three  men  would  have  found  a  light  burden, 
whoever  has  observed  the  whole  system  of  passive  resistance 
with  which  they  receive  every  order  that  is  given  them  will 
certainly  not  wonder  that  our  love  of  the  English  has  not  been 
increased  by  their  conduct  in  prison. — Neueste  Nachrichtung. 


British  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state  are  pastmasters 
in  the  art  of  play  acting,  and  are  thus  easily  able  to  throw 
dust  in   the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  known  equally  to  them  as  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  neutral  nations,  that  shells  containing 
"poisonous  gases"  were  first  used  in  this  war  by  our  enemies, 
the  English  included.  If,  therefore,  in  this  respect  there  be 
any  one  who  is  entitled  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures,  it  is 
the  German  army  authorities  and  not  the  Allies. 

For  the  rest,  we  may  calmly  await  the  reprisals  about  which 
the  British  war  office  is  deliberating. 

The  scientific  activities  of  the  German  chemical  industry, 
on  which  England  has  hitherto  exclusively  relied,  are  hardly 
to  be  imitated  overnight  even  by  the  cleverest  imitators  on 
the  other  side  of  the   Channel. — Frankfurter  Zeitung. 


We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  negative 
warfare  now  being  conducted  by  England,  nor  permit  it  to 
lead  us  to  any  false  premises. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  dangerous  than  the  belief  that 
because  the  British  fleet  remains  temporarily  inactive  the 
naval  side  of  the  war  has  been  deprived  of  its  perils. 

The  German  submarines,  every  one  will  admit,  have  done 
magnificent  work,  but  that  work  is  not  completed  by  any 
means.  This  is  a  truth  which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  lose  sight  of. 

England  is  hatching  something  of  exceeding  great  impor- 
tance; of  that  we  may  be  certain.  Therefore,  until  we  get 
some  insight  into  the  enemy's  plans  the  stupid  crowing  about 
the  "cowardice"  of  the  English  fleet  should  be  summarily 
stopped   by   those,  in   authority. 

Were  we  in  possession  of  a  dozen  more  big  battleships, 
then  .  .  .  ah!  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  ;  as  it  is,  however,  we  must 
be  patient  and  take  our  cue  from  the  enemy. — Deutsche 
Tageszeitung.  

The  days  for  enthusiasm  are  now  past.  That  sentiment 
must  give  place  to  a  grim  determination  to  hold  out  in  spite 
of  everything  until  our  ends  be  gained. 

No  losses,  no  disaster  even,  must  terrify  us  nor  cause  us 
to  deviate  one  inch  from  our  chosen  path.  Therefore  no  en- 
thusiasm, but  cold  calculation  and  unshakable  endurance, 
must  be  the  cornerstones  of  our  policy.  Enthusiasm  will 
never  beat  oft'  the  onslaughts  east  and  west  on  German  liber- 
ties, but  patience  and  endurance  may. 

We  have  already  since  the  war  began  advanced  so  much 
in  the  world's  respect  and  admiration  that  we  can  well  afford 
to  cast  aside  the  glamour  of  enthusiasm  and  steel  ourselves 
to  endure  and  to  resist  any  passing  evil  that  may  befall  us. — 
Welt.  

Were  it  not  that  the  simile  is  hardly  applicable,  one  might 
say  that  Churchill's  "rats"  had  actually  gone  to  draw  the 
"bulldog''    from    his    very    kennel. 

Th-  simile,  however,  is  not  an  apposite  one,  because  the 
German  ships  have  at  all  times  freely  moved  about  in  the 
wide,  open  North  Sea,  which  certainly  has  nothing  in  common 
wit?  a  rat-trap,  whereas  it  is  the  English  naval  power,  hiding 
in  the  Irish  Sea  behind  three  sea  narrows,  that  really 
"n-1     itself  in  a  sort  of  rat-hole. 

rh.    question  as  to   whether  we  shall  hear   of  the   decisive 
which  is  so  longed  for  by  Germans  depends  on  the  will 


For  the  moment  we  must  not  expect  any  definite  results  in 
the  western  theatre  of  war.  We  are,  however,  entitled  to  be- 
lieve that  every  day,  with  one  relatively  small  success  follow- 
ing another,  a  momentary  effect  may  be  produced  on  the 
strength  of  the  English  which  we  are  forced  to  admit  is  by 
no   means   exhausted. 

We  have  repeatedly  experienced  an  intense  satisfaction  at 
the  reports  concerning  the  reciprocal  dissensions  among  the 
Allies,  dissensions  which  were  declared  to  have  attained  con- 
siderable  proportions. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  our  joy  has  been  some- 
what ill-placed,  and  it  appears  that  we  should  do  better  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  bonds  which  unite  our  foes  in  the  west 
and  to  regard  them  as  extremely  firm. 

Successes  on  a  very  much  greater  and  more  decisive  scale 
than  that  of  any  yet  attained  will  be  necessary  before  we  can 
contrive  to  crush  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  Allies. — Ber- 
liner Tageblatt. 

^»^ 

That  Iowa  is  a  farming  state  is  reflected  in  the  names 
of  many  of  the  streams  that  flow  through  it.  First 
there  is  a  Farm  Creek,  so  that  Farmers  Creek  is  not 
out  of  place;  then  there  is  a  Chicken  Creek,  a  Duck 
Creek,  a  Goose  Creek,  a  number  of  Turkey  creeks,  as 
well  as  Pigeon  Creek.  There  are  Fox,  Hawk,  and  Rat 
creeks  to  devour  the  domestic  animals,  and  some  Crow 
creeks,  while  there  is  also  a  Fly  Creek  and  Mosquito 
creeks,  while  there  are  also  a  Fly  Creek  and  Mosquito 
Water  creeks  are  present,  likewise  a  Hog  Run  and  a 
Mud  Creek,  so  that  Bacon  Creek  is  not  strange.  It  is 
fitting  that  with  a  Bee  Creek  and  a  Bee  Branch  there 
should  also  be  a  Honey  Creek.  There  are  a  couple  of 
Cherry  creeks,  a  Crabapple  Creek,  and  plenty  of  Plum 
creeks,  and  for  the  wild  animals  we  have  Bear,  Beaver, 
Buck,  Crane,  Deer,  Doe,  Elk,  Otter,  Panther,  Raccoon, 
Skunk,  and  Wolf  creeks.  With  a  Keg  Creek  there  is 
a  Whisky  Creek  and  a  Whisky  Run,  Finally  there  is  a 
Purgatory  Creek. 

^«^ 

For  many  years  past  foreign  doctors  in  China  have 
endeavored  to  convince  the  Chinese  that  there  is  little 
or  no  virtue  in  ginseng  as  a  remedy  beyond  its  having 
a  slight  tonic  quality;  but  although  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  foreign  drugs  and  medicines  they 
have  failed  to  reduce  the  use  of  ginseng,  as  the  Chi- 
nese still  have  great  faith  in  it, 


Buenos  Aires  does  more  shipping  business  than  any 
other  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  aside  from  New 
York,  and  it  now  ranks  eighth  among  the  great  ports 
of  the  world. 


Up-Hill. 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the   night   a  resting-place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  ? 

You  can  not  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night  ? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight? 

They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  that  door. 

Shall   I   find   comfort,   travel-sore   and  weak? 

Of   labor   you   shall   find   the   sum. 
Will  there  be  bed  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 

Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come.  — C.  G.  Rossctti. 


Lasca. 

I  want  free  life  and  I  want  fresh  air; 

And  I   sigh   for  the  canter  after  the  cattle, 

The  crack  of  the  whips  like  shots  in  battle, 

The    mellay    of    horns,    and    hoofs,    and    heads 

That  wars,   and   wrangles,   and  scatters,   and  spreads ; 

The  green  beneath  and  the  blue  above, 

And  dash   and  danger,   and  life  and  love. 

And  Lasca !     Lasca  used  to  ride 
On   a   mouse-gray  mustang,    close   to   my   side, 
With  blue  serape   and  bright-belled   spur  ; 
I  laughed  with  joy  as  I  looked  at  her! 
Little  knew  she  of  books  or  creeds; 
An  Ave   Maria  sufficed  her  needs; 
Little  she  cared,  save  to  be  by  my  side, 
To   ride  with  me,   and  ever  to  ride, 
From  San  Saba's  shore  to  Lavaca's  tide. 
She  was  as  bold  as  the  billows  that  beat, 
She  was  as  wild  as  the  breezes  that  blow  ; 
From  her  little  head  to  her  little  feet 
She  was  swayed,   in  her  suppleness,   to   and   fro 
By  each  gust  of  passion;   a  sapling  pine. 
That  grows  on  the  edge  of  a  Kansas  bluff, 
And   wars  with  the  wind   when   the  weather  is   rough, 
Is   like   this    Lasca,   this   love   of   mine. 
She  would  hunger  that  I  might  eat, 
Would  take  the  bitter  and  leave  me  the  sweet; 
But  once,   when   I  made  her  jealous  for  fun, 
At  something  I'd  whispered,  or  looked,  or  done. 
One  Sunday,  in  San  Antonio, 
To   a  glorious  girl  on  the  Alamo, 
She  drew  from  her  garter  a  dear  little  dagger. 
And — sting  of   a  wasp  ! — it   made  me   stagger  ! 
An  inch  to  the  left  or  an  inch  to  the  right, 
And  I  shouldn't  be  maundering  here  tonight ; 
But  she   sobbed,   and,   sobbing,   so   swiftly  bound 
Her   torn   reboso   about   the   wound, 
That   I   quite   forgave  her.      Scratches   don't   count 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

Her  eye  was  brown — a  deep,  deep  brown  ; 
Her  hair  was  darker  than  her  eye  ; 
And  something  in  her  smile  and  frown. 
Curled  crimson  lip,  and  instep  high. 
Showed  that  there  ran  in  each  blue  vein, 
Mixed  with  the  milder  Aztec  strain, 
The  vigorous  vintage  of  Old  Spain. 

The  air  was  heavy,  the  night  was  hot, 
I   sat  by  her  side,    and   forgot — forgot ; 
Forgot  the  herd  that  were  taking  their  rest  ; 
Forgot  that  the  air  was  close  opprest, 
That  the  Texas  norther  comes  sudden  and  soon. 
In  the  dead  of  night  or  the  blaze  of  noon; 
That  once  let  the  herd  at  its  breath  take  fright, 
That  nothing  on  earth   can  stop  the  flight ; 
And  woe  to  the  rider,  and  woe  to  the  steed, 
Who  falls  in  front  of  their  mad  stampede! 

Was  that  thunder  ?     No,  by  the  Lord ! 
I   spring  to   my   saddle  without   a  word. 
One  foot  on  mine,  and  she  clung  behind. 
Away !  on  a  hot  chase  down  the  wind ! 
But  never  was  fox-hunt  half  so  hard, 
And  never  was  steed  so   little  spared, 

For  we  rode  for  our  lives.     You  shall  hear  how  we  fared 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  mustang  flew,  and  we  urged  him  on ; 
There  was  one  chance  left,  and  you  have  but  one — 
Halt,   jump   to   ground,    and   shoot  your  horse ; 
Crouch  under  his   carcass,  and  take  your  chance; 
And  if  the  steers,   in  their   frantic  course, 
Don't  batter  you  both  to  pieces  at  once, 
You  may  thank  your  star ;  if  not,  good-by 
To  the   quickening  kiss  and  the  long-drawn  sigh, 
And  the  open  air  and  the  open  sky, 

In  Texas,   down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  cattle  gained  on  us — just  as  I  felt 
Fcr  my  old  six-shooter  behind   in  my  belt, 
Down  came  the  mustang,  and  down  came  we. 
Clinging,    together,    and — what   was    the   rest  ? 
A  body  that  spread  itself  on  my  breast. 
Two  arms  that  shielded  my  dizzy  head, 
Two  lips  that  hard  on  my  lips  were  pressed; 
Then  came  thunder  in  my  ears 
As  over  us  surged  the  sea  of  steers. 
Blows  that  beat  blood  into  my  eyes, 
And  when  I  could  rise 
Lasca  was  dead ! 

I  gouged  out  a  grave  a  few  feet  deep, 
And  there  in  Earth's  arms  I  laid  her  to  sleep  ; 
And   there  she  is  lying,  and  no   one  knows, 
And  the  summer  shines  and  the  winter  snows; 
For  many  a  day  the  flowers  have  spread 
A  pall  of  petals  over  her  head ; 
And  the  little  gray  hawk  hangs  aloft  in  the  air, 
And  the  sly  coyote  trots  here  and  there, 
And  the  black  snake  glides,   and  glitters,   and  slides 
Into  the  rift  in  a  cottonwood  tree ; 
And  the  buzzard  sails  on. 
And  comes  and  is  gone, 
Stately  and  still,  like  a  ship  at  sea  ; 
And  I  wonder  why  I  do  not  care 
For  the  things  that  are  like  the  things  that  were. 
Does  half  my  heart  lie  buried  there 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande? 

— F.  Desprez. 
mu^  

Peruvian  balsam,  known  the  world  over  for  its  ex- 
cellent properties,  does  not  come  from  Peru  at  all,  but 
grows  along  a  stretch  of  the  coast  of  Salvador. 


Tune  5,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


VAUDEVILLE. 


Caroline  Caffin  Writes  of  Some  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ponents of  a  Real  Art. 


Hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  published 
on  the  legitimate  drama,  while  those  relating 
to  vaudeville,  who  has  outgrown  her  elder 
sister,  are  comparatively  rare.  And  the  one 
under  immediate  consideration,  "Vaudeville," 
by  Caroline  Caffin,  makes  no  pretense  to  eru- 
dition. Barring  a  short  analysis  and  history 
of  vaudeville,  the  volume  is  concerned  with 
accounts  and  criticisms  of  some  of  the  chief 
exponents  of  the  form  of  entertainment  that 
has  developed  from  vulgar  variety  into  real 
art.  For  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is 
art  in  catching  the  attention  and  awakening 
the  interest  of  an  audience  within  a  minute 
or  two  of  appearing  on  the  stage.  The  vaude- 
ville actor,  with  a  "turn"  that  lasts  only  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  must  make  an  imme- 
diate hit  if  he  wants  success.  As  the  author 
says,  the  appeal  of  the  vaudeville  performer 
is  ''necessarily  frankly  direct.  It  looks  its  au- 
dience straight  in  the  face  and  says,  in  effect, 
'Look  at  ME!  I  am  going  to  astonish  you!' 
It  makes  no  claim  to  aloofness  or  imper- 
sonality, but  comes  right  down  to  the  foot- 
lights and  faces  the  crowd  and  tells  it,  'All 
for  your  delight  we  are — here.'  " 

The  author  tells  us  of  the  origin  of  the 
term    "vaudeville" : 

It  is  a  very  catholic  and  hospitable  enter- 
tainment, embracing  more  forms  of  amuse- 
ment than  we  could  enumerate,  this  that  we 
now  call  vaudeville.  Its  name  has  little  con- 
nection with  its  actual  purpose  and  is  only  the 
latest  of  a  long  line  of  aliases,  and  not  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  that.  For  its  name 
owes  its  origin  to  a  little  French  village  in 
Normandy  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Vire, 
named  Vaudevire  or  Val-de-vire.  Here  lived, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  Oliver  Bassel,  or 
Basselin,  a  poet,  the  composer  of  convivial 
songs,  which  became  popular  and  were  sung 
by  the  common  people,  and  introduced  into 
plays  and  entertainments.  The  name  was  thus 
given  to  all  such  songs,  and  later  to  the  en- 
tertainment into  which  they  were  introduced. 
Dr.  Johnson  alludes  to  vaudeville  as  a  species 
of  comic  opera,  or  dialogue  interspersed  with 
lively  songs.  The  songs  were  often  Rabe- 
laisian in  their  frankness  or  cutting  in  their 
satire,  but  this  was  in  accordance  with  the 
age  in  which  they  flourished. 

Commenting  on  the  variety  in  tastes  that  is 
found  in  a  vaudeville  audience,  and  the  effort 
that  must  be  made  to  appeal  to  all  of  them, 
the  author  says ; 

It  is,  therefore,  no  easy  task  which  confronts 
the  manager.  And  added  to  his  other  worries 
is  a  demon  of  which  he  lives  in  fear.  He 
seeks  it  out  in  every  act.  He  gazes  sus- 
piciously at  each  visitor  for  fear  the  latter 
has  it  concealed  somewhere.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  suspect  him  of  holding  a  ceremony  of 
exorcism  every  Monday  morning,  sprinkling 
every  crevice  and  cranny,  every  bit  of  scenery, 
every  prop,  "sealing  unto  himself"  against  its 
baleful  influence  every  sceneshifter,  limelight 
man,  and  orchestra  leader,  and  even  then  be- 
ing worried  and  haunted  with  the  dread  of  it. 

And  the  name  of  this  hideous  demon — its 
dreaded  name — is  Highbrow !  Of  course  it 
never  has  intruded.  Occasionally  some 
heretic  manager  has  dared  to  take  a  chance 
and  allow  a  suspect  to  appear  on  his  boards. 
If  the  venture  succeeded  we  know  for  certain 
that  it  was  free  from  the  taint.  For  it  is  the 
first  law  of  the  cult  of  vaudeville  that  "High- 
brow stuff  never  pays." 

The  American  audience  is  tolerant — to  a 
certain  extent.  "I  have  frequently  heard 
people  speak  slightingly  of  a  performance  and 
then  applaud  at  its  close  from  pure  good-will 
to  the  performer,"  says  the  author: 

"What  are  you  applauding  for ;  you  said 
it  was  a  poor  turn  ?"  I  once  heard  a  woman 
ask  of  her  escort,  who  had  indeed  condemned 
the  act  as  "rotten."  But  he  replied  good- 
naturedly  : 

"Oh,  well !  He's  got  his  bread  and  butter 
to  earn  like  the  rest  o£  us." 

But  the  manager  knows  that,  good-natured 
and  tolerant  as  the  audience  seems,  its 
patience  would  soon  be  exhausted  if  he  al- 
lowed it  to  be  abused.  It  would  make  very 
little  open  demonstration,  but  it  would  cease 
to  frequent  his  house,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he,  too,  has  his  bread  and  butter  to  earn. 

It  is  that  feeling  of  good-fellowship  that 
makes  the  audience  love  to  be  on  confiden- 
tial terms  with  the  performer,  to  be  treated 
as  an  intimate.  It  loves  to  have  the  actor 
step  out  of  his  part  and  speak  of  his  dressing- 
room,  or  hint  at  his  salary,  or  flourish  a 
make-up  towel.  There  are  no  secrets,  no  re- 
serves, between  them  ;  they  know  each  other 
as  man  and  woman — or  they  think  they  do. 
For  the  actor  has  studied  the  little  weaknesses 
of  his  audience,  and  plays  up  to  them. 

For  he  knows  that,  above  all  things,  the 
audience  is  there  to  laugh  ;  give  it  an  excuse 
for  that,  and  it  is  his.  It  will  seize  any  ex- 
cuse to  indulge  in  this,  its  favorite  pastime, 
and,  if  it  will  not  laugh  with  you,  it  will  need 
very  little  to  make  it  laugh  at  you. 

The  author  thus  analyzes  the  work  of  a 
vaudeville  performer  who  is  a  favorite  with 
San  Francisco  audiences: 

A  singer,  yes — she  can   dance,   too,   if  need 

be,  but  never  mind  that,  it  is  the  singing  that 

counts — Miss    Nora    Bayes.      A    figure    slight, 

almost  fragile,  but  suggesting  graceful  curves. 

:    The   arms   from   neck   to   finger-tips,    the    out- 

,    line  of  the  eyelids,  the  poise  of  the  head,  the 


line  from  neck  to  feet,  are  all  drooping 
curves,  very  pliant  and  ever-changing.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  sparkling  languor?  If 
there  is,  she  has  it.  She  greets  the  audience 
with  a  slow,  sideway  glance  that  seems  a 
sweep,  curving  out  from  her  eyes  over  her 
face.  Then  a  flash  of  teeth  and  dimples, 
and  again  the  face  is  almost  serious,  with  a 
little  wistfulness,  as  though  she  would  hate 
to  think  that  you  might  not  like  her.  Now 
she  turns  again  with  sudden  glance,  to  see  if 
you  caught  the  curving  smile  which  followed 
the  signs  of  your  approval. 

Her  song  is  given  so  simply  and  naturally 
that  it  is  hard  to  catch  the  artifice  of  it. 
There  is  a  roguish  sense  of  humor  which 
brightens  the  eyes  and  curves  the  lips  and 
sensitive  little  nostrils  in  a  flashing  smile, 
never  straight  at  the  audience,  but  sideways, 
with  an  archness  which  flatters  you  that  she 
is  confident  you  can  see  the  humor  as  well  as 
she  can.  And,  withal,  there  is  a  certain  deli- 
cacy and  gentleness  about  her  which  makes 
you  want  to  meet  her  half  way.  She  needs 
no  boisterous  energy;  you  do  not  wish  that 
she  should  have  to  work  too  hard  for  you. 
She  can  emphasize  a  point  by  a  sly  glance 
or  a  piquant  moue  far  better  than  by  loud- 
ness or  force.  Her  singing  of  "Kelly,"  one 
of  the  best  of  her  songs  of  recent  years  and 
Irish  through  and  through,  had  no  particular 
energy  or  forcefulness,  but  was  even  a  little 
deprecating  in  its  sauciness.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  quality  of  her  voice  that  suggests 
what  Kipling  calls  the  "throaty  sob,"  and  it 
is  not  entirely  absent  even  in  her  merriest 
moods. 

It  is  a  baffling  thing,  the  source  of  the  in- 
herent quality  that  makes  an  actor.  It  was 
born  in  Harry  Lauder,  son  of  very  ordinary 
Scotch  peasants — the  spark  was  in  his  soul,  and 
it  had  to  out.  Yet  his  talent  is  not  indicated 
in  his  appearance.     Says  the  author : 

Probably,  if  you  met  Harry  Lauder  un- 
known on  the  street,  you  might  say  he  was  too 
thick  set  and  heavy  featured  to  make  a  good 
actor.  But  then,  on  the  street  he  would  not 
be  walking  with  that  perky  strut  and  his  eyes 
would  not  be  twinkling,  nor  could  you  watch 
the  slow,  crafty  smile  wrinkling  his  nose  as  it 
spreads  over  his  face.  If  you  have  seen  all 
this,  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  acting. 
For  the  time  being  he  is  the  character  he 
interprets  and  his  whole  face  and  body  are 
moulded  to  the  requirements  of  that  charac- 
ter. 

As  Chevalier's  peasant  is  a  peasant  of  the 
town,  so  Lauder's  is  essentially  the  peasant  of 
the  country.  Slow-thinking,  cautious,  delibe- 
rately studying  those  he  comes  in  contact  with, 
a  little  self-conscious,  watching  the  effect  he 
is  producing.  He  tells  in  his  broad  Scottish 
accent  of  his  waggeries,  but,  even  while  he  is 
convulsed  at  his  own  pawky  humor,  he  stops 
to  give  us  a  sharp  glance  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  not  laughing  at  him  instead  of  with 
him.  He  is  careful  to  explain  that  he  is  no 
"fule,"  whatever  you  may  take  him  for.  He 
quite  appreciates  his  own  value,  and  don't  you 
forget   it. 

Whoever  has  heard  Lauder  sing  "I  Lo'e  a 
Lassie"  will  appreciate  this: 

But  the  song  of  songs,  with  which  Harry 
Lauder  never  fails  to  win  every  heart  in  the 
audience,  and  which  he  is  never  excused,  is  "I 
Lo'e  a  Lassie."  He  comes  forward,  this  solid, 
rather  heavy-featured  peasant,  in  his  kilt  and 
plaid  and  bonnet,  carrying  a  stick,  all  coils 
and  convolutions.  But  he  is  not  grotesque. 
There  is  a  strength  and  honesty  about  hiin, 
and  a  rugged  simplicity  of  manner.  He  begins 
to  tell  us,  confidentially,  just  because  we  are 
good  fellows  that  he  can  talk  to  and  he  is 
bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  it.  His  face 
lights  up  with  a  wide  embracing  smile ;  the 
words  come,  halting  and  cautious  at  first,  for 
he  is  not  going  to  tell  us  if  we  laugh.  But 
soon  he  is  pouring  out  his  whole  heart,  the 
words  coming  softly,  yet  still  slowly,  as  if 
there  were  a  joy  in  their  utterance  which  he 
was  loath  to  hurry.  He  has  told  us  his  se- 
cret, and  now  he  runs  back  to  see  if  "she"  is 
approaching.  And  how  light  and  sure  and 
poised  is  that  thick-set  frame  when  it  is  in 
motion  !  How  springy  the  step  as  he  hurries 
forward  to  tell  us  behind  his  hand  that  "she's 
comin' !"'  As  she  trips  in,  his  whole  body  is 
inflated  and  glowing  with  pride ;  and  indi- 
cating with  a  wag  of  his  head,  he  tells  us, 
"that's  her."  It  is  such  a  fervent,  loyal  ec- 
stasy, and  the  honest  fellow  is  so  sure  that  we 
sympathize  and  just  a  little  envy  him,  that  we 
are  filled  with  good-will  for  him  and  his 
Scotch  Bluebell. 

He  is  so  simple  and  human  that  we  forget 
the  art  of  it.  What  has  he  done  ?  There  was 
no  supreme  effort  in  it,  no  extraordinary 
vocal  effects.  He  only  just  sang  a  little  bal- 
lad in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  forget  we 
were  one  of  a  crowded  audience  of  miscel- 
laneous individualities,  and  set  us  thinking  of 
a  stretch  of  heather-covered  hillside  and  the 
throbbing  heart  of  a  man. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  his  dancing, 
and  yet  those  heavy-looking  limbs  can  flicker 
and  jig  and  fling  with  the  lightness  and  poise 
of  a  premiere  danseuse. 

Criticism  is  made  by  the  author  of  au- 
diences that  are  not  satisfied  with  music  as 
music,  but  must  have  it  presented  in  a  novel 
way — preferring  novelty  to  harmony.  She 
cites  sextets  and  quartets  that  must  dress  in 
Gipsy,  peasant,  or  other  picturesque  costumes 
in  order  to  make  their  act  "go" ;  of  cornet 
players  of  ordinary  merit  who  draw  great  ap- 
plause because  they  stand  in  the  dark  with 
spangles  of  electric  light  around  their  in- 
struments. She  says,  in  commenting  on  this 
desire  for  novelty: 

I  don't  know  that  this  evident  desire  for 
something  over  and  above  the  music  pleases 
me.     It  seems  to  betoken  an  inability  on  the 


part  of  the  audience  to  give  itself  sympa- 
thetically to  the  deeper  enjoyment  of  music 
and  smacks  too  much  of  a  mere  restless  craving 
for  novelty.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  audience 
would  take  no  step  toward  the  entertainer,  but 
must  not  only  be  entertained,  but  coaxed  into 
allowing  itself  to  be  entertained.  In  the  old 
days,  when  the  singer  sat  with  the  audience 
and  was  not  above  sharing  a  mug  of  beer  with 
an  ardent  admirer  he  might  be  asked  for  this 
or  that  favorite  ditty  and  the  audience  joined 
in  the  chorus.  But  it  seems  that  this  divorce 
which  has  put  the  footlights  permanently  be- 
tween them  has  cut  so  deep  as  to  paralyze  the 
desire  of  the  audience  to  cooperate  even  men- 
tally with  the  performer. 

And  so  the  audience  is  losing  the  full  en- 
joyment of  music  because  it  insists  on  having 
it  combined  with  some  more  obvious  form  of 
amusement.  The  beauty  of  a  song  well  sung 
is  not  really  enhanced  by  being  combined  with 
feats  of  horsemanship,  nor  are  we  really  re- 
ceiving increased  pleasure  by  combining  the 
two. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Lure  of  the 
Dance,"  and  high  tribute  is  paid  to  the  genius 
of  Ruth  St.  Denis  : 

The  modern  revival  uf  the  love  of  dancing 
may  be  said  to  have  shown  its  first  tentative 
blossoming  in  this  country  when,  to  the  won- 
der and  delight  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
Ruth  St.  Denis  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  in  her  Temple  Dance  of 
Rhadda.  She  crept  in  unheralded,  unknown, 
and  it  was  only  by  degres  that  it  was  rumored 
that  something  new  in  the  world  of  art  was 
being  revealed.  For  so  entirely  was  her  con- 
ception that  of  an  artist,  so  thoroughly  had 
she  absorbed  the  mystical  atmosphere  of 
Oriental  lore  and  saturated  her  presentation 
in  it,  moreover,  so  impersonal  and  abstract 
was  her  performance  that  it  became  something 
more  than  mere  amusement  and  claimed  a 
place  in  the  category  of  art. 

After  speaking  of  those  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Ruth  St.  Denis,  the  writer  says  : 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  however,  remains  in  a  class 
by  herself.  No  other  dancer  is  attempting  to 
do  just  the  same  thing  that  she  does  so  well. 
Some  of  her  presentations  are  less  dances 
than  a  series  of  poses  of  wonderful  expressive- 
ness. But  the  sensitive  beauty  of  her  pictorial 
effects,  the  exquisite  refinements  of  suggestion 
which  she  imparts  to  the  detail  and  the  at- 
mosphere that  she  thus  creates,  the  result  of 
minute  and  sympathetic  study,  have  not  been 
rivaled  by  any  other  artist  on  our  stage.  The 
great  Russian  ballets  are  the  refinement  by 
one  artist  of  the  work  of  another,  and  great 
masters  are  proud  to  associate  in  the  working 
out  of  their  elaborate  creation.  And  back  of 
them  all  is  a  tradition  to  guide  not  only  the 
performers,  but  also  the  audience.  But  Ruth 
St.  Denis  had  to  create  her  own  traditions,  to 
find   and   train   all   her   assistants,    to    amalga- 


mate the  work  of  her  musicians  and  scene- 
painters  and  incorporate  their  work  with  hers 
into  a  whole. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  on 
dancing : 

There  is  material  enough  for  a  whole  book 
to  be  written  on  dancing  on  the  vaudeville 
stage.  For  it  is  so  essentially  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  joy  and  delight  that  its  mood  of 
the  moment  must  inevitably  reflect  something 
of  the  temper  of  the  age  itself.  Fortunately 
the  popular  form  of  dancing,  in  the  present  re- 
vival, in  spite  of  objectionable  features,  tends, 
on  the  whole,  away  from  the  sensual  or  pro- 
vocative toward  the  vigorous,  the  joyous,  and 
the  stimulating.  The  frank  display  of  leg  is, 
as  a  rule,  without  coquetry  or  salaciousness  ; 
and  although  the  old-fashioned  may  mourn  the 
frankness  as  robbing  femininity  of  its  mys- 
tery, it  is  much  more  wholesome  than  the  con- 
scious effrontery,  inevitable  to  such  a  display, 
when  legs  are  discreetly  named  limbs  and  to 
show  even  an  ankle  is  considered  immoral. 

So  necessary,  however,  has  agility  become 
that  there  is  danger  of  our  losing  sight  of 
the  necessity  for  beauty.  That  there  should 
be  any  great  demand  for  poetic  beauty  in  our 
dancing  entertainments  is  too  much  to  hope  at 
present.  But  the  dance  in  itself  can  claim  at- 
tention which  would  be  denied  to  other  forms 
of  poetic  appeal.  And  if  those  who  appreciate 
the  charm  of  the  poetic  would  register  their 
appreciation  when  dances  of  poetic  beauty  are 
given,  we  might  do  more  to  nurture  artistic  ex- 
pression and  encourage  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful than  by  confining  our  appreciation  to  exhi- 
bitions given  for  the  select  few. 

At  present  our  vaudeville  audience  is  in- 
clined to  be  shamefaced  about  accepting  the 
claim  of  poetic  beauty.  Sentiment  and  pretti- 
ness  it  can  readily  understand  and  accept. 
But  there  is  solemnity  which  accompanies  true 
beauty,  however  joyous  its  expression.  It 
touches  something  deep  and  sacred  in  us.  and 
to  find  themselves  suddenly  in  its  presence  is, 
to  some  people,  embarrassing.  It  is  as  though 
we  had  strayed  unintentionally  and  in  our 
working  apparel  into  the  ceremonial  court  of 
some  great  festival.  Yet  I  believe  that  we  all 
own  a  festal  garment,  clad  in  which  we  may 
join  unabashed  once  in  a  while  in  some  high 
festival. 

Even  those  who  take  only  a  casual  interest 
in  vaudeville  will  find  much  in  this  volume 
to  claim  their  attention.  Those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  most  of  the  people  portrayed  will 
read  it  with  delight.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated in  Beardsley-futurist-cubist  style  by 
Marius  de  Zayas,  with  several  colored  plates. 
They  are  pictures  of  the  sort  that  some  people 
like. 

Vaudeville.  By  Caroline  Caffin.  New 
York:    Mitchell   Kennedy:    $3   net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  says 
Mr.  Enos  A.  Mills,  is  an  almost  unbroken 
wild.  Many  of  its  peaks  are  as  yet  unclimbed. 
There  are  pathless  forests,  unvisited  gorges, 
unnamed  lakes,   and  unknown  localities. 

Certainly  no  one  is  better  qualified  than 
Mr.  Mills  to  tell  us  about  this  wonderland. 
He  has  made  it  his  own  by  years  of  explora- 
tion and  he  has  performed  prodigies  in  se- 
curing its  conservation.  He  deserves  to  rank 
with  John  Muir,  and  among  the  men  who  of 
all  others  are  the  most  useful  to  the  country. 

His  book  is  of  the  most  attractive  and  win- 
some kind.  Instead  of  writing  as  a  geogra- 
pher or  a  conserver  and  dishing  up  mere 
masses  of  topographical  detail  he  contents 
himself  with  the  selection  of  a  few  typical 
trips  and  a  few  typical  incidents  and  de- 
scribes them  with  straightforward  simplicity. 
But  Mr.  Mills  evidently  prefers  animals  to 
scenery.  He  tells  us  about  the  grizzly  bear, 
for  whom  he  has  a  warm  respect,  and  about 
chipmunks  and  beavers,  sheep,  lions,  deer, 
and  birds.  He  observes  with  the  accuracy 
of  sympathy,  and  his  own  memories  become 
pictures  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  But 
he  does  not  forget  his  conservation  enthusi-  I 
asms.  We  must  conserve  not  only  scenery, 
but  also  wild  life,  and  we  must  approach 
these  treasures  of  the  West  as  visitors  and 
not  as  conquerors.  Mr.  Mills  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  writer,  but  a  skilled  photogra- 
pher, as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  excellent 
illustrations  of  a  book  that  we  should  be 
sorry   to   miss. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland.  By  Enos 
A.  Mills.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.75    net. 

The  Cost  of  Living. 

Dr.  Clyde  Lyndon  King  makes  an  effective 
plea  for  urban  efficiency  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  national  wealth.  And  urban 
efficiency  means  no  more  than  the  applica- 
tion to  city  government  of  the  principles  of 
economy  and  of  practical  common  sense,  the 
lack  of  which  would  drive  the  merchant  into 
bankruptcy  within  a  year. 

The  work  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  it- 
self. The  author  deals  with  all  the  greai 
expense  factors  of  city  life,  with  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption,  showing  the 
extravagances  of  which  we  are  guilty  and  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  urban  mechanism 
may  be  improved  and  how  the  communal  life 
may  be  made  not  only  more  efficient,  but  more 


human.  And  it  may  be,  as  the  author  sug- 
gests, that  humanism  and  efficiency  are  but 
two  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

Lower  Living  Costs  in  Cities.  By  Clyde  Lyn- 
don King,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1.50    net. 

The  Beloved. 

Just  at  the  moment  we  are  suffering  under  a 
small  wave  of  novels  evidently  written  under 
the  theory  that  whatever  is  "true  to  life"  is 
therefore  worth  paper  and  ink.  There  could 
be  no  greater  mistake.  Even  the  most  im- 
moral people  are  not  necessarily  interesting 
nor  artistic,  while  the  indecent  asterisk  may 
quite  fail  to  give  importance  to  their  misdeeds. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Oppenheim's  heroine  is  a 
rather  horrid  little  actress  with  dirty  finger- 
nails. She  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  coun- 
try youth  who  has  come  to  New  York  in  order 
to  write  poetry,  and  so  we  have  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  rhapsody,  while  the  embryonic  poet 
discovers  that  he  loves  the  girl  with  the  dirty 
finger-nails.  And  of  course  the  asterisks  be- 
come inevitable  as  soon  as  the  all-justifying 
"love"  has  established  itself. 

The  Beloved.  By  James  Oppenheim.  New 
York:    B.  W.   Huebsch;   $1.25   net. 


A  Green  Englishman. 
The  green  Englishman  is  perhaps  the  most 
verdant  of  God's  creatures,  and  peculiarly  so 
when  he  makes  his  incursion  into  colonial 
life.  The  author  of  the  present  volume  has 
already  much  excellent  work  to  her  credit, 
and  now  she  gives  us  a  number  of  short  stories 
mainly  devoted  to  the  Englishman  in  Canada 
who  finds  that  his  roots  sink  somewhat  re- 
luctantly into  the  new  soil.  The  description 
of  frontier  life  in  the  north  is  excellently 
done,  and  evidently  from  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

A    Green    Englishman.       By    S.    Macnaughtai*. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Epochs  of  Art. 

Miss  Emma  Louise  Parry  has  conceived  the 
ambition  to  make  the  masters  and  master- 
pieces of  art  as  familiar  as  those  of  music 
and  literature.  To  this  end  she  writes  a  sub- 
stantial volume  which  may  be  described  as  a 
sort  of  personally  conducted  tour  to  the 
artistically  sacred  places  of  the  world.  She 
has  done  her  work  well,  giving  to  it  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  history  as  well  as 
an  unfailing  note  of  competence  and  of  ade- 
quacy. 

The  main  division  of  the  work  is  placed  at 
the   Christian   era,    and   here   we   may   note   a 


THE  CALIFORNIA  PADRES 

AND  THEIR  MISSIONS 

BY  J.  SMEATON  CHASE  AND 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS 

"Furnishes  a  large  amount  of  accurate  information 
in  very  readable  shape.  The  tourist  will  find  not 
only  a  good  sketch  of  the  present  appearance  of 
each  mission,  but  directions  for  the  best  means  of 
visiting  it.  .  .  .  What  will  make  the  book  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  any  one  who  loves  these  old  missions 
is  the  sympathy  with  which  the  authors  have  handled 
their  materials  .  .  .  their  sketches  read  like  labors 
of  love." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

"A  valuable  introduction  to  one  of  California's 
most  interesting  features.  .  .  .  Visitors  to  the  Ex- 
position will  find  it  embodies  the  principal  facts  re- 
lating to  the  old  Franciscans  and  their  works." — 
Detroit  Free  Press.     Fully  illustrated,  $2.50  net. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WONDERLAND 

BY  ENOS  A.  MILLS 
Graphic  descriptions  of  mountain,  lake,  and  forest  varied  with  thrilling  inci- 
dents of  perils  and  adventures  met  with  in  the  vast  wilderness.  "Mr.  Mills  has 
done  for  this  region  what  John  Muir  has  done  for  the  Sierra  Nevada.  ...  If  we 
can  not  go  to  Switzerland  this  summer,  Switzerland  can  come  to  us  in  our  own 
Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland." — N.  Y.  Globe.     Illustrated,  $1.75  net. 

SUNDOWN  SLIM 

BY  HENRY  H.  KNIBBS,  AUTHOR  OF  "OVERLAND  RED" 

A  novel  of  the  Range,  full  of  galloping  romance  and  hair-trigger  excitement. 
Sundown  is  a  new  kind  of  Western  hero  just  as  likable  as  Overland  Red,  but  in 
an  altogether  different  way.     Illustrated,  $1.35  net. 

SONGS  OF  THE  OUTLANDS 

BY  HENRY  H.  KNIBBS 
"  'Songs  of  the  Outlands'  have  a  flavor  all  their  own.  One  can  see  the  cow- 
boys riding  their  ponies,  the  sunshine  streaming  through  the  forest,  the  wild  river 
rapids,  the  prospectors  at  their  burdensome  task,  and  other  sights  of  the  great  West 
as  he  reads.  .  .  .  Not  since  the  days  of  Bret  Harte  have  more  of  the  color  and 
life  of  the  Western  outlands  found  their  way  between  the  covers  of  a  book  than 
in   Mr.  Knibbs'  writings." — Brooklyn  Citizen.     $1.25  net. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  BRET  HARTE 

STORIES  AND  POEMS 

and  other  Uncollected  Writings 
Compiled  by  Charles  Meeker  Kozlay 
These   stories   and   poems   are   alive   with   that   rare   sense   of  humor   so   peculiar 
Many  specimens  would  doubtless  have  been  lost  had  they  not 
Literary  Digest.     $1.50   net. 
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certain  theological  bias  that  is  out  of  place 
in  such  a  book.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  assumption  that  the  Chris- 
tian era  so  far  as  art  is  concerned  "opens  the 
door  of  a  world  of  inner  experience  of  which 
the  Pagan  knew  naught."  Either  this  is  a 
mere  conventionality,  and  therefore  out  of 
place,  or  it  evidences  a  bias  in  favor  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  art  because  of  its  religious  as- 
sociations that  is  equally  out  of  place.  Pagan 
art — whatever  that  objectionable  word  may 
mean — is  quite  as  suggestive  of  "inner  experi- 
ence" as  Christian  art,  and  the  experience  is 
often  of  a  much  more  beautiful  and  whole- 
some kind.  Fortunately  the  bias  is  not  often 
discernible,  and  Miss  Parry's  work  may  be 
commended  as  one  that  evidences  artistic 
vision. 

The  Two  Great  Art  Epochs.     By  Emma  Louise 
Parry.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co.;    $2    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Plays  of  the  Pioneers,"  by  Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackay  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net), 
has  been  written  to  meet  the  wide  demand  for 
pageant  plays  to  be  given  at  local  festivals 
that  do  not  require  as  strenuous  rehearsing 
as  a  long  play. 

Among  the  books  that  may  be  classified  as 
belonging  to  the  war  list  is  a  new  edition  of 
"A  Dog  of  Flanders,"  by  Louisa  de  la  Rame, 
better  known  as  Ouida.  It  is  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  (50  cents  net), 
and  illustrated  in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  issued  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  "The  Panama  Canal,"  by  Fred- 
eric J.  Haskin.  The  work  seems  to  have  had 
a  deserved  success,  and  one  that  is  easily  un- 
derstood by  those  familiar  with  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  lucidity.  The  price  is  $1.35 
net. 

Volume  IX  of  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
Plays,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  is  devoted  to  "Patrie,"  by  Vic- 
torien  Sardou,  which  will  be  remembered  as 
a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation of  Belgium.  It  is  well  translated  by 
Barrett  H.  Clark.     Price,  75  cents  net. 

There  will  presently  be  so  many  "days"  for 
our  school-children  that  we  shall  have  to  en- 
large the  year  in  order  to  contain  them.  Now 
we  have  "The  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Reader,"  by  Charity  Dye  (the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company),  selected,  graded,  "and  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  observance  of  Riley  Day." 

"Baseball,"  by  W.  J.  Clark  and  Frederick 
T.  Dawson  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1  net), 
is  described  as  a  complete,  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  the  game,  containing  simple  and  con- 
cise yet  detailed  studies  of  the  play  of  each 
position  separately  and,  under  the  head  of 
team  play,  in  combination  ;  together  with  ex- 
positions of  the  principles  of  "Batting," 
"Base-Running,"  and  general  training. 

No  man  in  America  is  better  qualified  than 
Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday  to  speak  on  the 
conservation  of  wild  life,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  no  man  in  America  does  speak  on  this 
topic  with  more  convincing  sincerity.  For 
this  reason  there  should  be  a  welcome  for 
his  "Wild  Life  Conservation  in  Theory  and 
Practice,"  that  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Yale  University  Press  ($1.50  net).  The  vol- 
ume is  composed  of  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Forest  School  of  Yale  University,  and  it 
combines  a  felicitous  platform  style  with  the 
widest  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  are 
also  some  admirable  and  eloquent  illustra- 
tions. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  have  published  "The  Art 
of  the  Exposition,"  by  Eugen  Neuhaus,  it  be- 
ing the  artist's  personal  impressions  of  the 
architecture,  sculpture,  mural  decorations, 
color  scheme,  and  landscape  gardening  and 
other  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  World's  Fair. 
Professor  Neuhaus  is  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  in  his  association  with  the  University 
of  California  and  as  chairman  of  the  West- 
ern advisory  committee  and  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  jury  in  the  department  of  fine 
arts    of   the    Exposition. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  novel  of 
the  year  has  been  more  eagerly  anticipated 
than  Winston  Churchill's  "A  Far  Country," 
which  will  be  ready  this  week.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  derived  from  the  biblical  quota- 
tion concerning  the  prodigal  son — "and  took 
his  journey  into  a  far  country  and  there  he 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living."  This 
gives  some  hint  of  the  scope,  tensity,  and  hu- 
man interest  of  the  author's  motif.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  published  respectively  on 
May  29  and  June  5,  two  new  books  "to  teach 
the  young  idea  to  shoot"  in  French,  being 
Philip  S.  Allen's  "French  Life"  and  E.  W. 
Olmsted's  "French  Grammar."  Both  are  for 
beginners. 

A  new  book  by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott, 
author  of  "Molly  Make-Believe,"  "The  Sick- 
a-Bed  Lady,"  etc.,  is  announced  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company  for  publication  this  month.  It 
is  to  be  called  "The  Indiscreet  Letter,"  and  is 
said  to  be  more  like  "Molly  Make-Believe"  as 


Books  Worth  While 

A  FAR  COUNTRY $L.50 

By  Winston  Churchill. 

RUGGLES  OF  RED  GAP 1.25 

By  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 

JAFFREY 1.35 

By  William  J.  Locke. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WONDERLAND.  1.75 
By  Enos  A.  Mills. 

VAUDEVILLE 3.00 

By  Caroline  Caffin. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  Son  Francisco 


to   size   and   style   than   any   other   of  the   au- 
thor's recent  books. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  train  for  im- 
mediate publication  a  story  entitled  "Edgar 
Chirrup,"  by  Peggy  Webling,  author  of  "Vir- 
ginia Perfect."  It  is  the  story  of  the  life  and 
romance  of  an  actor,  the  play  and  masque- 
rade of  the  surface  as  well  as  the  attachment 
and   yearning   of   the   heart    that   beats  below. 

Reilly  &  Britton  will  publish  on  August  3 
Leona  Dalrymple's  new  novel,  "The  Lovable 
Meddler,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  big  book  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  is  entertaining,  well 
constructed,  of  human  interest  appeal,  and 
makes  good  the  interest  inspired  by  the  title. 
The  author's  first  great  success,  also  pub- 
lished by  Reilly  &  Britton,  was  "Diane  of  the 
Green  Van,"  which  is  still  selling. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  taken 
over  the  publication  of  three  books  by  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler :  "The  Meaning  of  Educa- 
tion," "True  and  False  Democracy,"  and  "The 
American  as  He  Is."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  last  book  by  President  Butler  to  be 
published  by  Scribners  was  "The  International 
Mind." 

Dr.  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  whose 
"The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom"  has  just 
been  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  is 
a  native  Hollander,  but  has  for  years  been 
connected  with  the  history  departments  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Harvard. 
He  was  educated  at  Cornell  and  Munich.  It 
was  for  the  Associated  Press  that  he  re- 
cently visited   the   war  zone. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  deep  woods  for 
the  long,  warm  days  of  the  vacation.  But 
the  unprepared  "tenderfoot"  may  discover 
difficulties  even  in  the  sheltering  woods.  So 
there  is  an  outdoor  book  for  girls,  entitled 
"On  the  Trail,"  by  Lina  Beard  and  Adelia 
B.  Beard  (Scribner's).  It  tells  of  woodcraft, 
camping,  camp  outfits,  outdoor  handicrafts, 
making  friends  with  the  outdoor  folk,  wild 
food  on  the  trail,  little  foes  of  the  trailer,  the 
camera  on  the  trail,  canoeing,  rowing,  swim- 
ming,  camp-fires   accidents,    etc. 

In  a  recent  compilation  of  books  which 
have  given  him  the  most  profit  and  abiding 
pleasure,  Andrew  D.  White,  the  noted  states- 
man and  diplomat  and  first  president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  signified  among  other  books 
of  modern  fiction,  Kipling's  works  and 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Pastor's  Wife." 


Nature  and  Science 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Everything  you  can  possibly  want 
to  know,  written  by  the  leading 
authorities.  Edited  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Illustrated  with  many 
half-tones,  text  figures,  and  maps. 
Price  $1.50  net. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

239  Grant  Avenue 

San  Francisco 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Ruggles  of  Red  Gap. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  English  valet  who  is 
used  hy  his  aristocratic  employer  as  a  card 
stake  and  so  finds  himself  transferred  to  the 
service  of  a  socially  ambitious  American 
family  whose  home  is  at  Red  Gap  in  the  wild 
and  wooly  West.  How  far  Mr.  Wilson  has 
succeeded  in  portraying  the  linguistic  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  English  valet  must 
be  left  for  the  determination  of  those  who 
know  that  fearsome  bird.  And  perhaps  it  does 
not  very  much  matter.  At  least  the  attempt 
is  a  gallant  one,  and  it  would  be  hypercritical 
to  be  critical  at  all.  It  is  enough  that  we  laugh 
all  the  way  through  the  story  except  where 
its  sentiment  gets  the  upper  hand,  which  some- 
times it  does. 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap.      By  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1-25  net. 


The  Grand  Tour. 
European  travel  is  now,  or  was  until  re- 
cently, so  easy  and  so  much  of  a  common- 
place that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  day 
when  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  rich  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  coping-stone  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  wealthy  classes.  In  those  times 
the  Grand  Tour  was  an  institution,  and  one 
by  no  means  unconnected  with  discomfort, 
hardship,  and  even  danger.  In  this  fasci- 
nating book  by  Mr.  William  Edward  Mead  we 
read  of  inn  accommodations  so  bad  that  the 
traveler  is  advised  to  take  his  own  sheets,  so 
that  he  may  ask  for  a  bundle  of  straw  and 
shift  for  himself.  And  if  he  has  failed  to 
bring  his  own  knife  and  fork  he  may  have  to 
go  without  his  dinner.  The  conditions,  of 
course,  varied  in  different  countries  and  ac- 
cording to  the  popularity  of  the  route,  but 
nowhere,  probably,  should  we  fail  to  note  the 


miracle  wrought  by  railroads,  the  practical  re- 
construction of  Europe  to  meet  the  demands 
of  travel. 

Mr.  Mead  has  certainly  done  his  work  in- 
clusively. He  gives  us  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  of  information  devoted  to  water  travel, 
roads,  carriages,  inns,  the  tourist  and  the 
tutor,  cost,  dangers,  and  annoyances.  He 
seems  faithfully  to  have  winnowed  contempo- 
rary records,  diaries,  and  personal  narratives 
in  order  to  picture  the  significances  of  the 
Grand  Tour,  while  he  sets  it  all  forth  with  a 
vivacity  which  makes  the  pleasantest  kind  of 
reading.  As  a  chapter  of  the  social  history 
of  Europe  it  deserves  a  permanent  place  in 
the  well-stocked  library.  It  is  illustrated  from 
contemporary  prints. 

The  Grand  Tour  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  William  Edward  Mead.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;    $4  net. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Invisible    Event.       By    J.     D.     Beresford. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Practical  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  B. 
W.  McFarland,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

A  laboratory  guide  on  a   new  plan. 

Naples  and  Southern  Italy.  By  Edward  Hut- 
ton.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2  net. 

With  twelve  illustrations  in  color  by  Frank  Crisp 
and   sixteen  other   illustrations. 

Camp     Craft.       By    Warren    H.     Miller.       New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's    Sons;   $1.50   net. 
A  book  for  the  lover  of  the  open  life. 

Empty     Pockets.      By     Rupert     Hughes.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Lee's  Dispatches.  Edited  by  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.75 
net. 

Unpublished    letters    of    General    Robert    E.    Lee, 


C.  S.  A.,  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1862- 
65,  from  the  private  collection  of  Wymberley  Jones 
dc    Renne    of   Wormsloe,    Georgia. 

Nathan    Hale.      By    Jean    Christie    Root.      New 
York:    The    Macmillan   Company;    50  cents. 
Issued  in  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 

Christianity  and  International  Peace.  By 
Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A   general   consideration   of  the   problem. 

A  B  C  of  Electricity.  By  William  H.  Meadow- 
croft.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

Intended  to  explain  to  young  people  a  general 
outline  of  the  science. 

Income.  By  Scott  Nearing,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

An  examination  of  the  i  eturns  for  services  ren- 
dered   and    from    property    owned    in    the    United 

States. 

The  Unveiling.     By  Jackson  Boyd.     New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.25    net. 
A  poetic   drama   in   five  acts. 

Music  and  the  Higher  Education.  By  Ed- 
ward Dickinson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.50   net. 

An  exposition  of  what  is  to  be  sought  and  how 
to   attain   it. 

A   Bride  of   the    Plains.      By    Baroness    Orczy. 
New  York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Taming  of  Zenas  Henry.  By  Sara  Ware 
Bassett.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

A  Cape  Cod   romance. 

Thoughts    On    Business.      By    Waldo    Pondray 
Warren.     Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A   new  and  complete   edition. 

France  in  Danger.  By  Paul  Vergnet.  New 
York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &   Co.;   $1   net. 

"An  exposure  of  the  organization,  spirit,  and 
programme    of    the    Pan-German    League    and    its 

multitude   of  subsidiary   societies,    with   an   account 


of  their  aggressive  and   sinister  anti-French  propa- 
ganda." 

A  New  Book  of  Patience  Games.  By  Ernest 
Bergholt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  50 
cents  net. 

Fully    illustrated. 

The  New  American  Government  and  Tts 
Work.  By  James  T.  Young.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2.25    net. 

Issued    in    Social    Science   Text-Books. 

The  House  of  Merrilees.      By  Archibald   Mar- 
shall.    New  York:   Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.;   $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Story  of  Napoleon's  Death-Mask.  By  0. 
L.  de  St.  M.-  Watson.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    $2   net. 

An  account  of  the  truest  physical  presentment 
of  Napoleon. 

The  Plateau  Peoples  of  South  America.  Ry 
Alexander  A.  Adams,  A.  M.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 

An  essay  in  ethnic  psychology. 

Twenty  Years  of  My  Life.     By  Douglas  Sladcn. 
New  York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    $3.50   net. 
Some   chapters  of  autobiography. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  State.  By  Henry 
Jones  Ford.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press;    $1    net. 

An    introduction   to    political   science. 

One  Man.  By  Robert  Steele.  New  York: 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50    net. 

"The   genuine  confessions  of  a   real  man." 

Mountain     Blood.      By     Joseph     Hergesheimcr. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Fifty-One    Tales.       By    Lord     Dunsany.      New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25    net. 
A   volume  of   snort  stories. 

Lovers,  The  Three  Women,  They.  By  Mau- 
rice Donnay.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley; 
$1.50  net. 

Three  plays  translated  from  the  French  by  Bar- 
rett  H.    Clark. 
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Benjamin  FranHin— Either  of  American  Diplomacy 

AMERICA  has  never  produced  a  greater  statesman  than  Franklin.who  was  revered  by  tKe  people  seosndonly  to  Washington.  He  was 
/\  a  signer  of  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  his  wisdom  made  the  latter  a  possi- 
/  \  bility.  The  great  Lord  Chatham  pronounced  him  not  only  an  honor  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  but  to  human  nature.  In  every 
J,  V  capital  of  Europe  he  was  a  welcome  guest,and  he  it  was  who  induced  France  to  lend  us  ships,  men  and  money  during  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  Revolution.  Upon  his  death  Congress  ordered  a  general  mourning  of  a  month.  In  France  it  was  decreed  that  all  members 
of  the  national  assembly  should  wear  mourning  for  three  days.  So  long  as  Americans  treasure  the  Republic  and  Personal  Liberty  as  the 
noblest  of  all  human  blessings,  the  fame  of  Franklin  can  never  perish.  Personally  he  was  possessed  of  robust  health;  he  was  a  well-shaped  man, 
of  a  wise  but  merry  nature-,  he  had  the  head  of  a  Greek  philosopher,  while  his  grace,  his  noble  bearing  and  winning  personality  made  him  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  any  assemblage  of  great  men  He  was  a  moderate  user  all  his  lifetime  of  Old  Madeira  and  barley-malt  brews.  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  he  toasted  the  New  Republic  with  every  great  man  of  Europe  and  America.  Franklin  considered  his  work  in  building  the  Consti- 
tution his  greatest  service  to  posterity.  Upon  the  self-evident  declaration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Anheuser-Busch  58  years  ago 
launched  their  gigantic  institution,  lb-day,  wherever  Americans  go  for  health,  or  business,  or  pleasure,  their  famed  brand  BUDWEISER 
is  mere.  Its  popularity,  due  to  its  quality,  purity,  mildness  and  exquisite  flavor,  has  daily  grown  in  public  favor  until  7500  people  are  constant- 
ly employed  to  W  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  demand.  When  in  St, Louis  visit  the  home  of  BUDWEISER. 

r  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  -ST.LOUIS,  USA. 

Tillmann  tV  Bendel 

and  Anheuser'Busch  Agency 

Distributors  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously 
invited  to  inspect  our  plant — 
covers  14a  acres. 
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Oddly  enough,  there  is  a  pronounced  con- 
temporaneous flavor  to  this  merry  fantasy  of 
Barrie's,  resulting  from  the  present-day  activi- 
ties of  the  war  and  the  dance  microbe.  For 
the  action  of  "Quality  Street"  transpires  dur- 
ing the  Xapoleonic  wars.  The  hero,  like  the 
minstrel  boy, 

to  the  war  has  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him. 

He  comes  back  again,  with  a  mutilated  arm, 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  suspended  love 
idyl,  and  then  the  dance  microbe  works  its 
havoc,  and,  to  quote  Phoebe's  reckless,  self- 
accusing  words,  "the  madness  seizes  me,  and 
I'm  off  to  another  ball."  So  the  dancing 
maniacs  find  that  there  is  a  bond  between 
them  and  Phcebe,  and  what  with  talk  about 
the  wars,  and  what  with  a  Phoebe  gone  daffy 
over  the  dance,  the  play  has  quite  an  up-to- 
date  flavor. 

It  was,  mutually,  a  fortunate  day  for  J. 
M.  Barrie  and  Maude  Adams  when  each  one 
helped  in  the  interpretation  of  the  other's  un- 
cabined  spirit  and  unique  and  playful  humor. 
The  years  have  gone  on.  and  no  other  drama- 
tist has  arisen  to  supplant  Barrie  either  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  or  in  the  ad- 
mirable appropriateness  with  which  his  plays 
and  Maude  Adams's  whimsical  individuality 
adjust  themselves  to  each  other.  Barrie  is  a 
bachelor,  but  he  has  some  uncanny  sense  of 
divination  which  enables  him  to  peer  into 
queer,  shy  places  in  the  virginal  hearts  of 
women.  He  must  reason  by  analogy,  for  one 
feels  quite  positive  that  his  bachelorhood  is 
not  a  worldly,  cynical  state,  but  that  he  has 
ideals,  and  regrets,  and  perhaps  attacks  of 
recurring  romanticism.  At  any  rate  he  doesn't 
do  any  diving  into  the  heart-depths  of  fat, 
smug,  jeweled,  prosperous,  materialistic,  hap- 
pily married  women.  The  large  band  of  spin- 
sters in  "Quality  Street"  serves  as  a  playfully- 
burlesqued  exaggeration  of  the  numerous  el- 
derly maidens  of  England,  who,  while  its  sturdy 
men  dare  the  perils  lurking  in  far-off  posses- 
sions of  the  empire,  remain  unplucked  on  their 
virgin  stalks,  and  occasionally  dream  shy  yet 
daring  dreams  of  annexing  a  male  possession 
for  life.  Barrie  has  painted  the  spinster  band 
as  rigidly  decorous,  incurably  inquisitive,  and 
prone  to  be  violently  shocked  and  outraged  by 
evidences  of  a  lawless  interest  in  masculinity 
by  any  maiden,  young  or  old.  But  poor 
Phoebe  loves ;  loves  an  obtuse  male  who  goes 
to  the  wars  for  nine  years,  after  making  the 
prettiest  of  speeches  about  his  lady's  heart 
being  a  fair  garden,  full  of  the  daisies  of  in- 
nocence, the  violets  of  modesty,  and  the  roses 
of  sweetness.  How  could  any  girl  resist  the 
hope  that  so  sweet  an  impression  would  de- 
velop into  something  stronger  and  more  last- 
ing? But  with  vanished  worldly  possessions, 
and  the  fading  of  her  bloom  in  tie  nipping 
atmosphere  of  uncongenial  school-teaching, 
Phcebe  renounces  hope  and  love,  and  bends 
her  gentle  head  to  the  chill  blasts  of  adversity. 

There  is  a  delightfully  unique  blend  of 
pathos  and  comedy  in  the  scenes  in  which  we 
see  poor  Phoebe  and  Miss  Susan  battling  with 
their  youthful  band,  their  problems,  and 
their  real  helplessness  ;  Phoebe  edging  around 
on  egg-shells  to  avoid  the  angles,  the  mascu- 
line aggressiveness,  and  the  sensitive  spots 
in  her  bad  boys,  whom  she  finds  as  "strangely 
masculine"  as  the  whilom  lover,  not  yet  re- 
lumed from  the  wars;  Miss  Susan,  demanding 
of  Phcebe  with  the  calmness  of  desperation, 
while  her  class  hangs  in  suspense  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  to  know  the  sum  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen. 

And  then  the  lover  returns.  Into  this  at- 
mosphere of  genteel  poverty  arid  uncongenial 
toil  Valentine  Brown  returns  and  finds 
"Phoebe  of  the  ringlets"  capped  and  faded. 
And  when,  in  a  wistful  longing  for  her  nine 
years'  extinguished  youth,  she  takes  her  curls 
out  of  pawn,  and,  robed  in  a  frivolous  ball- 
gown, is  mistaken  by  the  obtuse  lover  foj  a 
niece  who  is  a  youthful  edition  of  the  Phcebe 
he  remembered,  she  doesn't  forgive  him.  A 
madcap  spirit  takes  possession  of  her.  And 
besides — poor  Phcebe— probably  her  heart 
sings  because  he  is  back.  He  admires 
Miss  Li'iby,  the  youthful  niece.  Coquetry  is 
born  in  her,  with  the  revival  of  her  still  un- 
extinguished youth.  And  behold,  a  Phcebe 
trar.sf'  rmed !  Phcebe,  the  faded  teacher. 
■  ck  .gain  into  the  shell  of  merrv,  laughing 
X 

'hi?    is  the   image   of   herself   that   Maude 


Adams  stamps  on  the  consciousness,  a  trans- 
formed being,  all  motion  and  dance  and  mis- 
chief, dancing  curls,  dancing  feet  dancing 
scarves  and  draperies,  and  a  Peter  Pan  spirit 
of  irresponsible,  irresistible  joy.  I  almost 
think  that  Maude  Adams  played  some  kind 
of  a  make-up  trick  on  us  in  the  first  act, 
that  she  might  more  successfully  work  up  to 
the  transformation  demanded  in  the  second. 
And  was  there  not,  too,  a  something  real  in 
the    half-laughter    and    half-tears    with    which 

|  Phoebe  welcomed  back  the  aspect  and  gay 
spirits  of  her  curly-haired  youth?  There  was 
a  sympathetic  analogy  in  the  respective  situa- 
tions of  the  actress  and  the  character,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  draw  more  deeply 
than  ordinarily  upon  Maude  Adams's  emo- 
tional response.  And  the  audience  felt  it,  too, 
felt  it  personally,  and  seemed  to  express  it  by 
the  insistence  with  which  they  called  the  star 
out  again  and  yet  again,  and  over  and  over 
again,  after  the  act.  And  as  she  stood,  petite 
and  slender,  with  dancing  curls  and  face 
lighted  with  happy  smiles,  against  the  night- 
sky  background  of  the  opening  in  the  mar- 
quee, she  was  during  those  few  moments  a 
girl   again,   with   all   her  witchery  revived. 

Miss  Adams  is  supported  by  an  excellent 
company.  Charles  P.  Hammond,  the  leading 
man,  is  a  fine,  tall,  handsome,  up-standing 
fellow  with  a  pleasant,  frank  address  which 
enables  him  to  carry  off  engagingly  the  pon- 
derous   courtesies    of   the   period. 

Angela  Ogden's  Miss  Susan  has  all  the 
ear-marks  of  the  old-fashioned  spinster  of  the 
Cranford  type,  and  conveys  an  additional 
little  touch  of  wistful  helplessness  that  Barrie 
gives  her. 

The  group  of  neighbor  maiden  ladies, 
played  by  Misses  Chippendale,  Rodgers,  and 
Clarens,  is  presented  in  a  spirit  which  makes 
of  them   an   amusing  contribution  to    Barrie's 

I   portraitures     of    decorous    spinsterhood,     and 

I  Master  Arthur  Wellesley  Tomson,  as  the  en- 
gaging little   dunce   who   so  kindly   enlightens 

)  Miss  Phcebe  as  to  the  most  direct  methods  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  tender  hide  of  re- 
calcitrant urchinhood,  was  a  dear  little  unit 
in  the  pictures  of  early  nineteenth-century 
childhood.  Phcebe's  conquests,  a  train  of 
sashed  and  gold-braided  officers,  with  the 
skillful  impersonations  of  Messrs.  Windsor, 
Barton,  Selten,  Tyler,  Carter,  and  Carhart, 
also  were  picturesquely  in  accord  with  the 
era. 

"Quality  Street"  is  taken  to  very  kindly 
by  the  "males,"  whose  importance  in  the  Xa- 
poleonic era  it  makes  patent.  One  could  hear 
flattered  masculine  laughs  over  the  house  from 
"males"  viewing  with  approval  the  flutters 
created  in  the  bosoms  of  "lady-like  females" 
by  the  advent  of  a  lordly  man  with  potential 
proposals  of  marriage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
aspect  to  the  play,  there  is  something  feminine 
in  its  romantic  side.  Women  who  are  fading, 
or  who  have  suffered  from  the  negligence  of 
former  admirers,  have  always  loved  to  dream 
of  such  transformations  as  Phcebe  accom- 
plished when  she  coaxed  forth  her  curls  from 
their  hiding-place,  bade  her  heart  resume  its 
girlhood's  joy,  and  conquered,  heroically  con- 
quered, that  diked,  fortified,  and  numerously 
entrenched  battlefield,  a  ballroom. 

A  delightful,  playful  Barrie  fantasy;  a  mer- 
rily, sweetly,  wistfully,  congenial  response 
from  Maude  Adams ;  a  fresh  realization  of 
that  pleasant  world  of  whimsical  unrealities, 
leavened  by  tenderness  of  sentiment  and 
blitheness  of  humor,  in  which  those  two 
sprites  of  the  drama  can  lead  us ;  a  pretty 
flavor  of  the  banished  past,  and  there  you 
have    "Quality    Street." 


LA  LOIE  FULLER. 


It  seems  quite  appropriate  to  have  a  festi- 
val of  color  at  an  Exposition  in  which  color 
strikes  so  dominant  a  note,  color  by  night 
and  color  by  day.  Gentle  and  semple,  the 
cultured  and  the  primitive,  have  reveled  in 
the  feast  of  color  spread  before  them  daily, 
in  the  bright  hues  of  the  flower  parterres,  in 
the  old  ivory  of  palace  walls,  in  the  turquoise 
and  flame  color,  and  Pompeiian  red  which 
warm  and  brighten  domes  and  towers  and  long 
palace  facades,  in  the  blue  and  dazzling  cloud- 
white  of  our  California  sky,  the  gray-green  of 
the  bay,  and  the  purple  and  brown  of  distant 
hills. 

It  was  Loie  Fuller  who  first  evolved  the 
idea  of  the  color-dance,  and  her  startling  and 
beautiful  novelty  brought  her  world-wide 
fame.  Since  the  days  of  her  earlier  successes 
the  rise  of  the  Russian  ballet  has  come,  and 
the  vogue  of  the  color-dance  has  gone.  It  is 
too  simple  in  comparison  to  the  finished  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  the  Russian  dancers, 
which  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  American 
stage.  Loie  Fuller,  however,  has  met  this 
situation  by  devising,  or  having  devised,  stage 
compositions  of  dance,  pantomime,  and  spec- 
tacle in  which  floods  of  colored  electric  il- 
lumination and  appropriate  orchestral  music 
play  important  parts.  Miss  Fuller  herself  re- 
tains her  passion  for  spectacular  effects  caused 
by  flooding  enormous  lengths  of  silk  with  va- 
rieties of  dazzling  color,  and  also  her  pro- 
ficiency in  wielding  the  rods  which  set  these 
folds  in  motion.  The  stage  becomes  a  satur- 
nalia   of    color     and     movement.      Sometimes 


there  are  striking  effects  caused  by  projecting 
motionless  silhouettes  of  foliage  and  human 
sbapes  against  a  moony  paleness  of  light.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  Fuller  entertainment 
consists  of  adapting  the  scintillator  idea  to 
stage  use  with  human  figures  as  an  objective 
for  their  multi-colored  rays  ;  figures  of  youth 
and  grace,  figures  of  children,  and  3"Oung  girls 
and  women,  their  elastic  limbs  rounded  with 
youth,  their  glossy  curls  tumbling  in  cataracts, 
and  the  floods  of  silk  draperies  which  they 
wear,  or  carry,  fluttering  and  unfurled  in  their 
waving  arms,  and  surging  like  stormy  seas 
in  the  multi-colored  floods  of  light.  There 
are  stage  pictures  of  figures  on  a  desert, 
witches  dancing,  children  playing  with  snow  ; 
there  are  lights  of  sunset  and  night  and 
morning  ;  all  these  presented  with  innumerable 
figures.  The  Zone  camels  and  the  brown 
bodies  of  natives  add  to  the  Orientalism  of 
some  of  the  scenes.  There  are  merchants 
spreading  out  the  iridescent  stuffs  that  Loie 
Fuller  adores.  She  appears  clad  in  yards  of 
them,  and  bathed  in  the  brilliant  flood  of 
varying  lights,  she  represents  various  shapes — 
a  great  black  bird,  which  is  supposed  to  sug- 
gest "the  entire  visible  poem  of  the  shadows"  ; 
a  "spirit  of  light,"  "a  sorceress  of  night,"  and 
so   on. 

The  symbolism,  however,  is  rather  mixed, 
and  the  compositions  incline  to  be  formless 
and  rudimentary.  Art  is  scarcely  in  evidence, 
but  there  is  much  random  beauty  in  the  stage 
pictures,  which  are  always  prodigal  in  the 
number  of  human  figures  and  in  the  quantity 
of   exquisitely   beautiful    stuffs    employed. 

Miss  Fuller  is  evidently  striving  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  dance  doings  of  the  day,  but 
her  specialty  remains  the  same — the  revela- 
tion of  the  peculiarly  beautiful  effects  gained 
by  a  triple  union  of  music,  light,  and  the 
grace  of  wind-blown  fabrics. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  is  as  yet  the  only  one  who 
approximates  an  artistic  stage  presentation, 
in  dance,  in  pantomime,  in  stage  accessories, 
and  in  poetic  suggestion  of  ballet  stories  as 
represented  by  the  definite  and  finished  art 
of  the  Russians.  There  is  nothing  poetic  or 
challenging  to  the  mind  in  the  symbolism 
aimed  at  in  Miss  Fuller's  entertainment.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  spectacular,  and 
there  is  too  great  a  prodigality  of  material 
employed.  I  think  a  sense  of  mental  repose 
and  pleasure  would  be  induced  by  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  figures,  the  aimless,  however 
graceful,  movements,  and  the  dances.  The 
people  in  the  Russian  ballet  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  value,  the  beauty,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  pause.  Fewer  performers,  more  back- 
ground, less  crowding  of  material,  would  tend 
to  increase  the  charm  and  significance  of  the 
stage  pictures.  The  effect  secured  in  the 
Peer  Gynt  suite  proved  this  to  be  the  case. 

With  Miss  Fuller's  entertainment  one  may 
enjoy  a  glorious  orchestral  concert.  The  Ex- 
position Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Max 
Bendix,  poured  forth  floods  of  ravishing  music. 
Debussy,  Grieg,  Rimsky-Korsakow,  and  Ber- 
lioz are  among  the  composers  whose  composi- 
tions have  been  drawn  on  to  make  ideal  union 
with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  stage  pictures. 
There  was  a  hitch  once,  a  pause  in  the  dis- 
play of  stage  spectacles.  A  few  early  risers 
evidently  had  to  go  home,  but  the  majority 
of  the  large  audience  silently  surrendered  it- 
self to  a  delicious  absorption  in  the  music. 

By  the  way,   why  would  it  not  be  a  good 


idea  for  the  active-minded  Miss  Fuller,  who 
is  plainly  an  enthusiast  and  has  seized  with 
delight  upon  some  of  the  varied  resources 
of  the  Exposition  for  her  entertainment,  to 
lift  out  "The  Children's  Corner"  from  her 
too-prodigal  programme,  and,  adding  to  it 
other  juvenile  numbers,  map  out  an  enter- 
tainment entirely  for  children  ?  She  seems  to 
have  an  unlimited  number  of  graceful  and 
lovely  children  to  draw  on,  and  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  such  red,  white,  and 
blue  subjects,  for  instance,  as  the  glorious 
Fourth. 


PAVLOWA. 


The  Pavlowa  organization  has  such  a  va- 
riety of  programmes  that  devotees  at  tht 
shrine  of  Russian  Terpsichorean  art  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  it  under  many 
aspects  these  two  weeks.  One  of  these  novel 
and  beautiful  ballets  is  "The  Seven  Daughters 
of  the  Ghost  King,"  a  mystic  and  poetic  ar- 
rangement of  evidently  Oriental  origin,  judg- 
ing from  the  architecture  and  costumes,  but 
bearing  some  analogy  to  Xorse  myths  and 
suggestive  also  of  the  fascinating  weirdness 
of  Maeterlinck's  "Seven  Princesses."  The 
light,  the  atmosphere,  the  music  are  all  dim, 
mysterious,  and  haunted,  in  this  story  told 
in  pantomime,  for  the  seven  daughters  dwell 
apart  from  humanity,  and  their  ghostly  father 
denies  them  the  love  of  mortals.  Into  the 
dim  green  courtyard  of  the  strange  palace  in 
which  they  dwell,  a  palace  that  never  was 
save  in  legendry  and  old  ballads,  there  pene- 
trates to  the  ears  of  the  seven  beautiful 
daughters  the  sound  of  sensuous  music,  a  call 
to  love  and  pleasure.  The  mystic  seven  have 
been  expressing,  in  a  weird,  intricate  dance, 
something  of  the  youth  and  longing  of  their 
young  souls.  But  submission  follows,  and 
then  repose,  all  beautifully  indicated  by  the 
winged  figures  in  Pavlowa's  ballet.  Slaves 
enter,  and  mortal  lovers.  All  of  the  seven 
succumb  to  the  wooings  of  these  knights  er- 
rant save  one,  who  flits  like  a  solicitous  warn- 
ing spirit  from  palace  corridors  to  the  court- 
yard, upon  whose  palely  lighted  pavement  lie 
prone  the  six  pairs  of  lovers.  The  Ghost 
King  enters,  and  with  slow  and  terrible  ges- 
tures of  command,  banishes  the  guilty  six  to 
fire-encircled  imprisonment.  Crystal  is  left 
alone,  undefined,  exalted,  but  solitary  and  sad. 

This  striking  composition,  with  its  sugges- 
tion of  the  mythical  and  the  supernatural, 
was  danced  and  pantomimed  in  the  dim  light 
of  dreams  and  hallucinations.  Pavlowa,  as 
the  agitated  Crystal,  pervaded  the  scene. 
Volinine,  as  the  prince  and  leader  of  the 
knights  errant,  was  present,  Oukrainsky  also, 
and  among  the  erring  sisters  of  Crystal  were 
several  of  Pavlowa's  principal  soloists ;  but 
the  composition  as  a  whole  does  not  tend  to 
reveal  individuality.  It  is  a  peculiar  study  in 
mystical  legendry  told  by  grouped  and  pos- 
tured pantomime  and  dancing,  in  which  the 
effect  as  a  whole  is  more  particularly  aimed 
at,  in  spite  of  the  disquietude,  terror,  and 
grief  expressed  by  Pavlowa's  dance,  in  her 
character  of  Crystal  the  inviolate. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Lightness    and    mirth    prevail    in    vaudeville 
this  week.     Save  and  except  for  a  problematic 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


one-act  playlet  at  the  Orpheum,  there  is  not  a 
serious  moment  at  either  the  O'Farrell  Street 
or  the  Market  Street  house.  "It  Doesn't  Hap- 
pen," however,  by  Channing  Pollock,  contains 
quite  a  tense  situation,  one  in  which  the  mo- 
tive is  decidedly  Gallic  in  character.  The 
leading  actress  is  billed  as  Mme.  Besson,  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  at  all  of  foreignness 
about  her.  Perhaps  she  married  a  foreigner 
and  liked  the  French  title  of  matronhood. 
"It  Doesn't  Happen"  does  happen.  That  is, 
the  situation  which  a  cheerful  and  confident 
husband  declared  "doesn't  happen"  in  life,  a 
situation  which  brings  unexpectedly  face  to 
face  a  happy,  secure  wife  and  the  man  who, 
in  her  early  girlhood,  had  heartlessly  be- 
trayed her.  This  rencontre,  and  the  subse- 
quent exciting  interview  between  the  pair, 
makes  up  a  very  interesting  episode,  which  is 
excellently  played  by  the  company  of  three, 
or  four,   since  there  is  a  servant. 

The  rest  is  frivolity.  The  Romano  girls 
are  pretty,  piquantly  Gipsyish,  handsomely  cos- 
tumed,  and  spectacular  wbirlers. 

Hoey  and  Lee  have  lungs  of  brass,  lively 
patter,  and  the  confidence  of  those  who  create 
laughter. 

The  "Five  Musical  Byrons"  give  a  di- 
versity of  music  from  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments. 

Elizabeth  Murray,  a  plump  and  twinkly 
dame  with  a  fine  brogue  and  excellent  darky 
dialect,  confined  herself  to  songs  in  those  two 
specialties.  She  has  a  faculty  for  starting 
gusts  of  laughter  and  high  spirits  in  the  au- 
dience and  therefore  makes  good. 

The  two  Hughes  (Adelaide  and  J.  J.)  are 
very  fine  ballroom  dancers.  The  two  give  a 
pretty  Columbine  and  Pierrette  dance,  a  line 
which  the  success  of  "Prunella"  probably  has 
made  popular,  and  it  was  real  satisfaction  to 
see  the  male  of  the  pair  handsomely  cos- 
tumed. 

The  best  th:ng  on  the  bill,  excepting  the 
playlet,  is  Xat  M.  Wills  in  "The  Happy 
Tramp,"  a  monologue  which  is  crammed  with 
humor  both  in  composition  and  delivery.  Mr. 
Wills  is  one  of  those  monologuists  who  has 
merely  to  flick  a  finger  after  he  has  got  his 
audience  well  started.  However,  being  a  gen- 
uine humorist,  he  is  careful  to  supply  him- 
self with  genuinely  funny  stuff.  He  has  a 
copper-riveted  voice  that  sounds  as  if  it  could 
not  be  broken  by  four-horse  power.  With  this 
brassy  organ  pouring  forth,  partly  in  speech, 
partly  in  song,  a  diverse  stream  of  nonsense, 
jokes,  comic  incoherencies,  anecdotes,  imita- 
tions, and  burlesques,  the  monologuist,  who  is 
cheerfulness  personified,  makes  himself  ex- 
tremely solid  with  his  audience,  and  :s  really 
indispensable  during  the  week. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 

At  Pantages  there  is  one  continual  pro- 
cession of  levity,  until  the  last  number  ar- 
rives, when  everybody  sobers  down  on  "The 
Cowboy  and  the  Lady,"  which  inaugurates  the 
new  movie  policy  of  the  Pantages.  This  Clyde 
Fitch  play  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  played 
by  James  Xeill  and  Blanche  Chapman.  In  its 
movie  form  it  gives  opportunity  for  views  of 
vast  prairie  perspectives,  and  for  daring  feats 
of  cowboys  and  bucking  broncos. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


From  Europe  no  signs  are  held  out  for  the 
coming  of  great  attractions  to  this  country  in 
the  theatrical  line,  save  for  the  Bernhardt 
tour,  and  to  that  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  curiosity  attached,  rather  than  a 
whole-souled  belief  in  its  splendid  dramatic 
qualities.  Beyond  doubt  that  infant  prodigy, 
Willy  Ferrero,  would  prove  an  attraction  in 
this  country,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  venture- 
some showman  seeking  to  bring  him  here  from 
Italy,  where  the  seven-year-old  boy  has  been 
attracting  audiences  equal  to  any  Patti  did 
in  her  zenith.  In  fact,  Willy  Ferrero  appears 
to  be  about  the  biggest  drawing  card  in  the 
world  today.  He  has  been  conducting  an  or- 
chestra of  150  men  at  the  Augusteum,  in 
Rome,  which  seats  about  7000  persons,  and  it 
has  been  sold  out  at  each  concert  at  grand 
opera  prices. 

■*♦*■ 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
last  battle  was  fought  on  the  soil  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  It  partook  of  the  nature  of  do- 
mestic strife,  for  while  George  II  was  en- 
gaged in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
Charles  Edward,  who  was  called  the  young 
pretender,  a  grandson  of  King  James  II  of 
England,  landed  in  Scotland  and  made  two  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  George 
II,  having  been  recalled  from  the  continent 
to  take  command  of  the  king's  forces,  the 
pretender  was  defeated  at  Culloden  Moor,  a 
plain  in  Scotland,  four  miles  from  Inver- 
ness. This  also  marked  the  last  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover  the 
throne  of  Great   Britain. 


Billie  Burke  in  "Jerry"  at  the  Columbia. 

Miss  Billie  Burke  will  be  seen  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning 
Monday  night,  June  7,  with  matinees  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  in  "Jerry,"  her 
latest  and,  some  say,  her  greatest  success.  It 
is  by  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing,  the  Ameri- 
can playwright,  and  it  is  the  first  American 
play  that  Miss  Burke  has  appeared  in.  She 
did  it  first  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Xew  York, 
last  spring,  and  the  critics  agreed  that  it  was 
one  of  the  best  vehicles  she  had  had  since 
she  became  a  star.  That  was  confirmed  a 
little  later  in  Chicago,  and  this  season  on 
tour  Miss  Burke  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  crowded  houses  wherever  she  has 
gone.  She  has  just  completed  a  tour  through 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  that  was  a  genuine 
record-breaker. 

Mrs.  Cushing  wrote  the  piece  expressly  for 
Miss  Burke,  who  had  frequently  remarked 
that  it  was  her  fondest  ambition  to  imper- 
sonate an  American  girl  on  the  stage.  "Jerry" 
(short  for  Geraldine)  is  a  sure-enough  Amer- 
ican. She  is  from  Chicago — breezy,  spoiled, 
selfish,  mischievous,  precocious,  and  adorable. 
The  scenes  of  the  play  are  laid  in  a  quiet 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  where  "Jerry"  has 
gone  to  visit  her  relatives.  Quiet?  Well,  it 
was  quiet.  "Jerry"  has  livened  it  up  a  bit. 
Her  aunt  has  been  engaged  to  marry  the 
same  man  for  twenty  years.  They  are  a 
slow-going  people.  those  Philadelphians. 
"Jerry"  meets  her  aunt's  fiance,  loves  him, 
and — marries  him  !  How  she  does  it — that  is 
the  play,  and  it  is  full  of  laughter-provoking 
situations  and  the  dialogue  is  witty  and  racy. 

As  "Jerry,"  Miss  Burke  has  a  chance  to 
use  her  charming  personality  and  also  her 
ability  as  a  comedienne.  She  also  has  a 
chance  to  wear  some  very  fetching  clothes. 

The  supporting  company  is  one  of  the  best. 
Shelley  Hull  has  the  part  of  the  slothful 
fiance,  and  Miss  Selene  Johnson  impersonates 
the  patient  aunt.  Others  in  the  cast  are  Miss 
Alice  John,  H.  Lawrence  Leyton,  William  H. 
Sams,    Thomas    Reynolds,    and    Edwin    Burch. 


Xew  York's  smallest  theatre  is  the  Bramhall 
Playhouse,  seating  only  225  persons.  The 
stage,  however,  is  large  enough  for  the  ordi- 
nary  play. 


James  J.  Archibald  at  the  Cort. 

James  J.  Archibald,  the  famous  war  corre- 
spondent— "Jimmie,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called 
by  the  newspaper  craft — has  done  things  and 
is  still  doing  things.  He  has  seen  more  active 
service  for  his  years  than  any  other  news- 
paper man.  He  has  served  in  fifteen  cam- 
paigns, has  been  with  twenty-eight  armies  in 
the  field,  and  has  seen  eighteen  armies  in 
actual  warfare.  He  has  seen  several  of  the 
fights  in  this  country  with  the  Xorth  Ameri- 
can  Indians. 

During  the  present  unfortunate  European 
war  he  was  for  five  months  with  the  German 
and  Austrian  armies  as  the  correspondent  for 
Scribner's  Magazine  and  a  syndicate  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers.  He  has  been  in  the  trenches 
of  both  the  French  and  Russian  frontiers  and 
has  traveled  with  the  combatting  armies  from 
Ostend  to  Switzerland,  and  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Carpathians. 

Mr.  Archibald  will  tell  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  at  the  Cort  Theatre  during  the 
week  of  June  6,  his  actual  experiences  and 
illustrate  his  talk  by  actual  photographs  made 
by  himself  upon  the  field  of  action,  and  also 
disclose  over  five  thousand  feet  of  moving- 
picture  films  that  describe  better  than  any 
tongue  can  utter  the  vastness  of  this  campaign 
and   the  enormity  of  its   devastation. 

Mr.  Archibald  has  been  decorated  many 
times  for  service  in  the  field,  and  has  been 
further  honored  by  decorations  from  the  late 
Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  President  of  France,  and  the  Chinese 
government  in  appreciation  of  his  good  work 
as  a  journalist  and  soldier. 

His  war  talk  is  non-partisan  and  uncen- 
sored  ;  therefore  it  is  a  true  and  real  narra- 
tive of  his  five  months'  actual  experiences  ana 
observations  with  the  conflicting  armies,  and 
not  a  mere  newspaper  man's  day-dreams  con- 
cocted from  hearsay  of  other  people. 

He  will  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  current 
daily  reports  from  the  war  zone  as  an  intro- 
duction  to   his   series   of   war  talks. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  splendid 
programme  for  next  week  in  which  Marie 
Nordstrom  and  Mr.  Hymack,  the  latter  the 
chameleon  comedian,  will  divide  the  headline 
honors.  Marie  XTordstrom,  who  in  private 
life  is  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Dixey,  is  an  exceedingly 
attractive  and  clever  actress,  whose  most  re- 
cent hit  was  scored  as  Fanny  in  "Bought  and 
Paid  For."  For  her  vaudeville  engagement 
she  has  selected  a  divertissement  arranged  by 
her  sister  Frances,  called  "Bits  of  Acting." 
which  gives  her  a  splendid  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting her  versatility,  as  the  "bits"  range 
from   farce  to  tragedy. 

There  have  been  many  quick-change  artists 
of  different  kinds,  all,  however,  contrived  to 
get  off  the  stage  for  a  few  minutes  in  order 
to  effect  their  necessary  transformations. 
Hymack  manages  to  make  his  changes  in  full 
view  of  the  audience.  He  really  must  be  seen 
to  be  credited,  and  even  when  seen  one  finds 


it  difficult  to  realize  how  this  droll  artist  can 
contrive  to  shed  so  many  pairs  of  different 
colored  gloves,  neckties,  cuffs,  and  collars. 
His  fresh  articles  of  attire  seem  to  grow  on 
him  as  it  were. 

Richard  Havemann  has  taken  lions,  tigers, 
and  half-breeds  into  captivity  and  trained 
them  into  one  of  the  finest  acts  of  their  kind 
in  the  country.  These  ten  wild  and  ferocious 
beasts  have  become  as  docile  as  kittens,  and 
do  their  master's  bidding  implicitly,  perform- 
ing for  him  feats  that  command  the  highest 
admiration.  They  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
kind,  particularly  the  lions  and  tigers. 

The  Jordan  girls,  a  comedy  trio,  will  per- 
form many  difficult  feats  on  the  wire,  all  of 
which  are  accomplished  with  perfect  ease  and 
delightful  grace. 

Elizabeth  Murray  and  Hoey  and  Lee  will 
close  their  engagements  with  this  bill.  It 
will  also  be  the  last  week  of  Adelaide  and 
Hughes,  America's  representative  dancers,  and 
that  delightful  monologist,   Xat  M.   Wills. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Cora  'Youngblood  Corson  and  her  twelve 
"Girls  from  the  Golden  Gate"  will  top  the 
new  bill  which  opens  at  the  Pantages  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  girls  march  on  the  stage 
in  spick  and  span  uniforms  and  render  a  pro- 
gramme of  popular  selections  that  would 
make  the  regulation  brass  band  blush  with 
envy.  Miss  Corson,  who  directs  the  destinies 
of  the  girls,  has  the  reputation  of  extracting 
harmony  from  the  largest  horn  ever  turned 
out  by  musical  makers.  It  takes  two  men  to 
place  the  horn  in  position  for  the  lady  to  play 
upon  it,  and  the  dimensions  completely  cover 
Miss  Corson  from  the  view  of  the  audience. 
Incidentally  the  girls  have  been  entertaining 
folks  from  their  home  state.  Oklahoma,  in  the 
official  building  at  the  world's  fair. 

Bob  Albright,  who  has  changed  his  stage 
title  from  the  "Male  Melba"  to  "Oklahoma 
Bob,"  is  back  again  for  the  tenth  consecutive 
trip  over  the  Pantages  circuit.  Albright  is 
doing  a  brand-new  act  with  the  assistance  of 
a  piano  player,  and  has  a  stack  of  song  hits 
written  expressly  for  him.  He  has  a  new 
wrinkle  of  singing  by  request  any  song  asked 
for  by  the   audience. 

Charles  Wayne,  a  former  legitimate  star, 
will  make  his  first  vaudeville  appearance  here 
in  a  sparkling  comedy  playlet,  called  "Xursing 
a  Husband."  Miss  Winona  Wilkins,  a  dash- 
ing  stage   beauty,    is    in    support   of    the   star. 

Harry  Holden  and  Lucy  Harron  have  a 
crackling  little  farce  skit,  called  "The  Mes- 
senger and  the  Lady." 

Raye  Snell  and  her  dancers  in  "The  Dance 
of  the  Goblins,"  and  Kennedy  and  Mac,  acro- 
batic comedians,  will  round  out  the  vaude- 
ville programme.  "The  Darkening  Trail,"  a 
six-part  motion-picture  feature,  with  William 
S.  Hart  in  the  leading  role,  will  be  the  added 
picture  attraction. 


arine  Ruth  Heyman,  the  eminent  pianist ;  Miss 
Ada  Sassoli,  harp  virtuoso  ;  Mr.  Horace  Britt. 
'cellist,  and  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin,  the  Expo- 
sition official  organist,  and  the  other  instru- 
mental music  will  be  furnished  by  the  Expo- 
sition Orchestra  of  eighty  musicians  and 
Sousa  and  his  band  of  sixty  instrumentalists. 
The  Exposition  Chorus  of  three  hundred 
picked  voices  will  be  heard  in  several  of  the 
vocal  works  of  Saint-Saens.  whose  composi- 
tions alone  will  be  represented  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

"Hail  California,"  a  symphonic  episode, 
written  for  and  dedicated  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  composer  for  the  first  time 
anywhere,  and  the  programmes  in  their  en- 
tirety  will  be  of  the  highest  possible  interest. 

The  sale  of  reserved  seats  will  begin  Mon- 
day morning  next  at  the  Exposition  box- 
office,  343  Powell  Street,  where  mail  orders, 
enclosing  checks  payable  to  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Company,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Belgium  was  the  first  country  to  adopt  a 
system  of  medical  inspection  in  its  schools, 
according  to  "School  Hygiene,"  by  Professor 
Leo  Burgerstein.  School  physicians  have 
been  appointed  in  Brussels  since  1874.  and 
the  example  has  been  followed  by  other  Bel- 
gian cities.  Many  features  of  the  old  Brus- 
sels system  have  served  as  a  model,  especially 
its  school  clinics. 


AMUSEMENTS 


A  Belgian  Relief  Concert. 
A  Belgian  relief  concert  with  real  Belgian 
music  will  be  given  by  Belgian  and  French 
artists  tonight — June  5 — at  Xative  Sons'  Hall. 
Among  the  artists  to  be  heard  will  be  Armand 
Dupuis,  operatic  baritone  of  the  Liege  Con- 
servatory, formerly  with  the  Royal  Theatres 
at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Verviers.  He  will 
be  heard  in  the  "Stances,"  from  "Lakme,"  and 
in  Belgian  folk  songs,  and  in  Massenet's 
"Herodiade,"  accompanied  by  Mme.  Dupuis  at 
the  piano.  Theo  Marc,  formerly  with  the 
Colonne  and  Lamoureux  Concerts  of  Paris,  a 
'cellist,  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia,  will 
play  Massenet's  "Claire  de  Lune."  Mme. 
Marc  will  sing  the  famous  "Serenade  de  Gil- 
lottin."  The  instrumental  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  include  such  numbers  as  "Le 
Calif  de  Bagdad,"  an  opera  which  has  not 
been  heard  in  San  Francisco  for  years,  and 
"Regrets,"  the  famous  composition  of  the 
Belgian  composer,  Vieuxtemps,  which  will  be 
played  by  the  orchestra.  Th.  Ewald,  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Seattle,  will  give 
a  violin  solo  of  Charles  de  Beriot's,  "Scene  de 
Ballet."  J.  R.  Bolin,  another  European  artist, 
who  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  cham- 
ber music,  will  be  heard  in  several  piano  se- 
lections. Tickets  for  this  concert  are  for  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Streets;  Kohler  &  Chase.  26  O'Farrell  Street; 
Belgian  War  Relief  Fund,  628  Montgomery 
Street,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Belgian  concert 
management,  738  Phelan  Building,  phone  Gar- 
field 379.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Fund  of  Belgium. 


The  Camille  Saint-Saens  Concert. 

The  most  important  announcement  coming 
from  the  department  of  music  at  the  Exposi- 
tion is  that  of  the  three  concerts  to  be  given 
at  Festival  Hall  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  the 
distinguished  French  composer  and  savant, 
the  dates  being  June  19,  24,  and  27.  Concerts 
of  such  magnitude,  musical  worth,  and  novelty 
have  never  been  given  before  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  it  might  be  said,  in  America,  and 
society  and  musical  circles  are  eagerly  await- 
ing the  dates. 

Saint-Saens,  the  greatest  living  figure  in  the 
world  of  music,  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Kath- 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION   GROUNDS 

June  19,24  and  27 

THREE   CONCERTS 

By   the    illustrious   composer 

CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 

Assisted  by  Miss  Katherine  Ruth  Hayman, 
pianist;  Miss  Ada  Sassoli,  harpist;  Mr.  Horace 
Britt,  'cellist:  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin.  organist; 
Exposition  Chorus  of  300  voices;  Sousa  and 
His  Band  of  Sixty  Performers,  and  the  Expo- 
sition   Orchestra  of  Eighty    Musicians. 

Prices,  $1.50,  SI,  75c,  and  50c;  box  seats,  $2. 
Strats  ready  at  Exposition  box-office,  343  Powell 
Street,  Monday.  June  7,  at  9  a.  in- 
Mail  orders  accompanied  by  check  payable 
to  P.  P.  I.  E.  Company,  343  Powell  Street, 
will    receive  prompt  attention. 


O 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 
Safest  and  Most  MaEnificeniTheatre  in  America 


RPHEUM 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
PEERLESS  VAUDEVILLE 

MARIE  NORDSTROM  (Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Dixey)  in  "Bits  of  Acting,"  by  Frances  Nord- 
strom; MR.  HYMACK,  the  Chameleon  Come- 
dian, at  "Missitt  Junction";  RICHARD 
HAVEMANN'S  KINGS  OF  THE  FOREST 
-\ND  DESERT;  THE  TORDAN  GIRLS,  a 
Comely  Trio  of  Wirests;  ELIZABETH  MUR- 
RAY, Dialect  Songs  and  Stories;  HOEY  and 
LEE.  Character  Parodists;  Last  Week,  NAT 
M.  WILLS,  "the  Happy  Tramp."  and  ADE- 
LAIDE and  HUGHES,  America's  Representa- 
tive Dancers,  assisted  by  Edward  Davis. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE  TCsSr 

^■^Geary  ond  Mason  St».     Phone  Franklin  150 

Two   Weeks — Beginning   Monday,   June    7 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Charles  Frohman  presents 

MISS 

BILLIE    BURKE 

In  her  greatest  comedy  success 

"JERRY" 

Evenings    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $2;    Wed. 
mat.,   50c  to  $1-50. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fins    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night— PAYLOWA 

Week   Commencing   Sunday    Night,   June  6 

Matinee   Saturday    Only 

\    Stirring  and    Thrilling   Narrative 

JAMES  F.  J.  ARCHIBALD 

(War  Correspondent  Scrihncr's  Magazine) 

Uncensored 

WAR    TALK 

Stirring     Motion     and     Still     Pictures 

Prices,   25c,   50c,   75c.  $1 

Coming— AL       JOLSON       in       "DANCING 

AROUND." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Oppoiit.  M»»oo 


CORA  YOUNGBLOOD  CORSON"  and  her 
"GIRLS  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST," 
America's  Famous  Lady  Musicians:  "OKLA- 
HOMA BOB"  ALBRIGHT,  the  Male  Melba; 
CHARLES  WAYNE  and  Company  in  "Nurs- 
ing a  Husband";  HARRY  HOLDEN  and 
LUCY  HARRON,  "The  Messenger  and  the 
Lady";  KENNEDY  ami  MAC.  "Thost  Aern. 
batic  Fall  Guys";  RAYE  SNELL  and 
pany,  "The  Dance  of  the  Goblins' 
LIER  TRIO,  Singers  and   Dancers 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  5,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


We  have  received  a  large  volume  on  eti- 
quette and  we  intend  to  peruse  it  carefully 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  our  man- 
ners. They  need  it.  But  the  book  has  six 
hundred  pages  and  we  fear  that  our  progress 
will  be  slow.  Moreover,  its  various  topics 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  process 
of  our  civilization  must  advance  in  the  same 
way.  For  example,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
pay  Calls — guaranteeing  to  "rise  promptly  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  minutes,"  we  have  drilled 
ourselves  in  the  use  of  Cards,  and  we  are 
sure  that  we  could  comport  ourselves  with 
distinction  at  any  Christenings  that  may 
come  our  way.  We  are  advancing  rapidly 
toward  Dinners  and  are  not  without  hope 
that  under  the  gentle  monitions  of  this  now 
indispensable  work  we  shall  be  able  to  rid 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  gorilla-like  charac- 
teristics of  which  we  are  now  so  painfully 
sensible. 

Indeed  a  sense  of  our  deficiencies  has  filled 
us  almost  with  dismay.  Would  that  this 
priceless  book  had  reached  us  during  our  early 
educational  and  aboriginal  days  in  Petaluma. 
Then  we  should  have  learned  that  "big  mouth- 
fuls  are  both  disgusting  and  awkward,  since 
midway  between  plate  and  lips  a  portion  of 
the  food  may  fall  back  with  ugly  splashings." 
We  shall  be  careful  about  this  in  future.  We 
note  also  and  with  reverence  that  "an  over- 
large  portion  distends  the  cheeks  and  requires 
a  noisy  effort  at  mastication."  So  it  does,  and 
we  always  thought  that  by  this  practice  we 
were  showing  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
viands.  We  shall  be  careful  about  this  in  fu- 
ture. And  there  is  still  another  point  on 
which  we  have  been  remiss.  It  seems  that 
in  polite  society  the  contents  of  a  fork  or 
spoon  are  never  divided  into  two  mouthfuls. 
Moreover,  it  is  "unwise  to  pursue  a  morsel 
about  a  plate  with  the  fork  and  finally  push 
it  on  to  the  prongs  with  a  piece  of  bread." 
Do  not  use  the  bread  as  a  "pusher."  If  the 
morsel  in  question  seems  to  be  slippery  or 
elusive  just  abandon  it.  There  is  a  lack  of 
dignity  about  a  dogged  determination  in  such 
matters.  Renunciation  may  be  distressing, 
but  it  must  be  practiced.  We  shall  certainly 
attend  to  this  matter,  even  though  the  dainty 
in  question  be  tripe. 

Then  again  there  is  the  matter  of  drinking. 
Here  again  we  have  offended,  and  our  only 
consolation  is  a  clear  conscience.  It  is  a 
"serious  mistake"  to  turn  up  the  cup  until  it 
rests  on  the  nose.  Just  take  things  easily. 
No  such  angle  of  inclination  is  actually  neces- 
sary. And  do  not  scrape  up  the  sugar  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  A  little  foresight  with 
the  spoon  will  obviate  the  need.  Do  not 
blow  into  the  cup,  no  matter  how  hot  it  is. 
Wait.  You  must  not  even  pour  the  contents 
rapidly  and  repeatedly  from  cup  to  saucer 
and  vice  versa.  We  intend  to  learn  all  these 
things.  Old  habits  will  die  hard,  but  die 
they  must.  And,  by  the  way,  if  there  are  no 
finger-bowls  do  not  dip  your  paws  into  your 
drinking  glass.  The  book  does  not  say  so, 
because  every  one  ought  to  know  it,  but  you 
must  not  lick  your  fingers  either.  We  knew 
that. 

Corn  on  the  cob  is  not  served  at  nice  tables, 
because  it  makes  inevitable  a  frank  reversion 
to  barbarism.  But  asparagus  may  confront 
the  unwary  at  any  moment.  Now  if  you  do 
not  think  that  you  can  negotiate  asparagus 
with  grace  and  elegance  you  had  better  tell 
your  hostess  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  doctor 
has  forbidden  you  to  eat  asparagus.  Tell  her 
why.  Tell  her  it  gives  you  a  pain  under  the 
pinafore,  and  this  may  start  -a  really  jolly 
talk  about  appendicitis.  But  if  you  decide  to 
risk  the  asparagus  "the  head  must  not  be 
flung  back,  that  the  succulent  tip  may  be  re- 
ceived from  aloft  in  the  opened  mouth,"  like 
a  derrick  lowering  a  cargo  into  a  ship. 

Do  not  put  your  knife  in  your  mouth.  No, 
there  are  no  exceptions.  Not  even  to  get 
the  gravy.  You  must  abandon  that  gravy. 
Do  not  even  mop  it  up  with  a  piece  of  bread. 
Do  not  wipe  your  knife  with  a  piece  of 
bread. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  eat  some  particular 
kind  of  food,  be  graceful  about  it.  Do  not 
say  that  "the  meat  is  too  strong,  or  that  one 
detests  the  very  sight  of  eels."  Use  some  po- 
lite formula,  such  as  "Your  soup  was  so  nice 
that  I  have  already  been  tempted  almost  be- 
yond my  capacity."  If  you  are  compelled  to 
leave  the  table  prematurely  say  "I  am  very 
sorry,  but  with  your  permission  I  must  hurry 
off."  Do  not  say  that  you  are  feeling  sick. 
Do  not  wipe  your  plate  with  your  napkin,  or 
snap  your  fingers  to  the  waiter  to  attract  his 
attention.  None  of  these  things  are  really 
difficult  except  leaving  the  gravy  on  the  plate, 
and  that  is  a  moral  difficulty.  They  can  all 
be  learned   with  assiduity. 

As  has  been  said,  our  progress  will  be  neces- 
sarily slow,  since  it  must  be  alphabetical,  but 
if  we  can  once  learn  to  be  somewhat  less  like 
a  chimpanzee  or  a  hyena  at  the  dinner-table 
we  [  hall  then  be  able  to  go  on  to  Funerals, 
Ho  e  Etiquette,  House  Parties.  Private  The- 
itri  Ms,  Public  Entertainments,  Receptions, 
its.  and  Street  Behavior,  until  we  finish 
•  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  at  Wed- 
iings.     It   is  surprising  to  find  thaf  vyeddinps  I 


are  quite  simple  for  every  one  except  the 
victims.  All  that  the  guest  has  to  do  is  to  be 
inconspicuous  and  to  refrain  alike  from  humor 
and  from  anecdotes. 

But  there  is  one  gem  that  strikes  the  eye 
in  a  rapid  review  of  these  priceless  pages. 
If  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  render 
some  trifling  service  to  a  lady  in  the  street 
and  she  should  thank  you — a  very  unlikely  oc- 
currence— and  ask  your  name,  you  are  not 
obliged  to  give  it  unless  you  wish.  Instead 
you  may  say,  "It  has  been  a  trifling  matter, 
madam,  but  I  am  more  than  happy  at  this 
opportunity  to  render  you  any  assistance." 
If  possible  you  will  then  escape  before  the 
lady  beckons   to   the   corner   policeman. 


Just  at  present  it  is  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able for  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Washing- 
ton. They  must  abstain  from  all  social  func- 
tions, lest  they  meet  some  hated  enemy.  The 
German,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  ambassadors 
must  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  emissaries  from  France,  Russia,  England, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  Montenegro.  They  may 
still  take  a  friendly  drink  or  exchange  cigars 
with  the  ambassadors  from  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Greece,  but  even  these  civilities 
may  come  to  an  end  at  any  moment.  They 
must  all  keep  away  from  private  houses  and 
from  clubs,  and  even  the  church  might  at  any 
moment  supply  some  uncomfortable  rencontre. 
But  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  this  mutual 
avoidance  is  extended  to  private  life.  Pos- 
sibly the  Turk  and  the  Frenchman,  or  the 
German  and  the  Italian  might  be  found  fore- 
gathering in  private  as  of  yore.  Topics  of 
conversation  would  of  course  be  somewhat  re- 
stricted. But  there  is  always  the  suffrage 
movement. 


The  Almanack  de  Gotha,  which  for  152 
years  has  been  the  accepted  authority  on  all 
royal,  princely,  and  ducal  houses  of  the  world, 
will  no  longer  be  the  spokesman  of  those 
royal,  princely,  and  ducal  families  which  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Representatives  of  several  of  the 
leading  families  have  decided  to  withdraw 
their  endorsement  from  the  Gotha,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  issued  in  Germany  and  edited 
by  Germans. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  M.  Jean  de 
Bonnefon,  who  for  almost  twenty  years  has 
been  accepted  as  the  greatest  French  authority 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  Vatican,  and  Rome,  has  been  selected  as 
the  editor  of  the  new  almanac  which  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Gotha.  It  will  be  called  the 
Almanack  de  Bruxelles,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Belgians,  and  will  be  published  in  Paris.  This 
new  almanac  will  have  the  endorsement  of  all 
the  reigning  families  of  the  allied  countries 
and  of  all  the  princely  and  ducal  houses  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  France. 

The  Almanack  de  Gofka  has  owed  its  high 
standing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  of 
all  the  houses  and  families  therein  listed  have 
personally  given  their  approval  and  endorse- 
ment to  each  issue  of  the  almanac  and  prac- 
tically corrected  the  proofs  each  year  before 
the  issue  was  sent  to  press.  This  endorse- 
ment, according  to  the  decision  just  arrived 
at,  will  hereafter  be  lacking,  so  far  as  citi- 
zens and  subjects  of  the  allied  countries  are 
concerned. 


Your  aristocrat  is  doubtless  often  a  very 
objectionable  person,  and  in  a  democratic 
country  like  this  we  affect  to  turn  up  our 
noses  at  him  and  regard  him  as  a  cumberer 
of  the  earth  (says  the  Baltimore  Sun).  Yet 
it  must  be  said  for  him  that  worthless  as  he 
may  be  in  peace,  and  contrary  as  his  claims 
of  superiority  may  be  to  all  proper  principles 
of  natural  equality,  he  rarely,  almost  never, 
fails  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  when 
his  country  needs  him  in  a  great  crisis.  In 
the  French  Revolution  the  old  nobility  of 
France  showed  the  world  that  they  knew  how 
to  die,  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  live. 
And  the  casualty  lists  which  are  being  pub- 
lished in  London  now  prove  once  more  that 
when  it  comes  to  courage  and  patriotism  the 
"aristocrat"  is  seldom  found  in  the  rear.  At 
the  rate  at  which  the  aristocrats  are  being 
killed  at  the  front  in  France  and  Belgium, 
there  will  be  no  "lords  and  gentlemen"  left 
in  Great  Britain  if  the  war  lasts  much  longer. 
If  all  the  "common"  people  in  England  were 
doing  as  well,  there  would  be  no  criticism  of 
English  patriotism.  In  spite  of  their  leanings 
to  democracy,  American  sympathizers  with 
the  Allies,  in  view  of  the  prominence  of  titled 
names  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  dead,  might  al- 
most be  inclined  to  wish  that  the  entire  Brit- 
ish nation  was  composed  of  aristocrats  today. 
Can  it  be  true  after  all  that  there  is  a  real 
significance  in  the  old  phrases — "blood  will 
tell"   and  "noblesse   oblige"  ? 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
pvalid  Rolling  Chairs  Tor  all  purposes 

SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 
FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Invalid    Chain*    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Market  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Maio     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 
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San  Jose,  Mt.  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,  10  hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Time,  13  hours, 
30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.   Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  ML  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

8AK  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building,  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  society  woman,  who  had  just  instituted 
divorce  proceedings,  was  discussing  her  case 
with  a  friend.  "I  don't  think  I  know  this 
lawyer  who  is  going  to  represent  you,"  ob- 
served the  visitor,  running  over  the  name  in 
her  mind.  "Oh,  you  must  know  him,"  re- 
turned the  hostess  with  animation.  "Don't 
you  remember  the  good-looking  fellow  who 
sang  'O  Perfect  Love'  at  my  wedding?" 

Mr,  Deal,  the  undertaker,  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer  when  anjf  one  attempted 
to  poke  fun  at  him  or  his  profession.  One 
day  a  would-be  wit,  meeting  him,  remarked: 
"Yours  must  be  a  grewsome  business,  Mr. 
Deal.  I  suppose  you  undertakers  never  look 
at  a  man  without  wishing  him  dead?"  "You 
are  mistaken,"  replied  the  undertaker.  "I 
know  some  people  whom  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  bury  alive  !" 


Sergeant  Pfiz  believed  in  handling  his  men 
firmly.  Passing  before  one  recruit,  he  eyed 
him  sternly.  "Now,  then,  pull  yourself  to- 
gether," he  barked  harshly  ;  "you're  standing 
all  wrong!  Your  uniform's  not  put  on  right, 
your  buttons  are  dirty,  and  you're  holding 
your  rifle  like  a  hayfork.  Let's  see  if  you 
can  march.  Right-about-face !"  The  recruit 
stood  stock  still,  with  resignation,  "I'm  right 
about  something,  anyway!" 


A  wine  agent  once  intruded  on  a  party  of 
which  Willie  Collier  was  one,  in  Chicago. 
He  told  Collier  he  was  a  man  of  good  taste, 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  all  that,  and  wound 
up  by  asking:  "When  you  want  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  future  will  you  not  gratify  me  by 
asking  for  my  wine?"  "Why,  of  course,"  an- 
swered Collier,  most  graciously.  "I  shall  be 
delighted  to  ask  for  your  wine.  But — heavens 
— suppose  they  should  have  it!" 


It  was  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  the  occu- 
pants were  several  travelers  and  a  staid, 
pompous  old  gentleman.  Various  and  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  to  draw  him  into 
conversation.  At  length  one  of  them  said: 
"Come,  sir,  I  know  you  are  one  of  us.  Tell 
us  what  you  are  traveling  in."  "Young  man," 
answered  the  tormented  one,  glaring  at  his 
interlocutor.  "I  am  traveling  in  objection- 
able and  inquisitive  company,  and  the  car- 
riage is  full   of  samples." 


The  new  Swedish  girl  learned  to  speak  Eng- 
lish rapidly,  although  she  had  not  been  long 
in  this  country,  but  the  telephone  was  a 
source  of  wonder  to  her.  However,  after 
much  careful  observance  she  concluded  that 
she  was  fully  qualified  to  act,  and  was  ready 
when  the  next  ring  came.  "Hello,"  came 
from  the  receiver.  "Hello,"  answered  the 
girl,  flushed  with  pride  at  being  able  to  give 
the  proper  answer.  "Who  is  this?"  continued 
the  voice.  "Aye  don't  know,"  exclaimed  the 
maid.     "Aye  can't  see  you." 


plating  him  in  a  friendly,  protecting  way,  as 
he  sipped  and  smoked,  said:  "So  you  were 
fishing,  uncle  ?  And  how  many  have  you 
caught  this  morning?"  The  old  man  blew  a 
smoke  cloud  toward  the  ceiling.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  said:     "You  are  the  seventh,  sir." 


One  evening  a  countryman  from  Dumbarton 
took  his  sweetheart  into  a  Glasgow  theatre. 
Going  up  to  the  ticket-office,  the  girl  hanging 
on  to  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  he  banged 
down  a  sovereign  and  said :  "Twa  seats !" 
"Stalls?"  inquired  the  ticket  clerk.  "Look 
here,  ma  man,"  said  the  yokel  rather  sharply, 
"dinna  think  because  we  come  frae  the  coun- 
try that  we're  cattle.  Gie's  twa  cooshioned 
seats !" 


One  of  these  peripatetic  merchants  who 
deals  in  the  jetsam  of  the  suburban  villa,  such 
as  old  iron,  old  boots,  and  rags,  neatly  scored 
off  an  irritable  householder  the  other  day — 
or  so  the  story  goes.  "Any  rags?  Any  old 
iron?"  chanted  the  dealer,  when  the  man  of 
the  house  himself  opened  the  door.  "No ; 
go  away  !"  snapped  the  householder,  irritably. 
"There's  nothing  for  you.  My  wife's  away." 
The  itinerant  merchant  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  inquired,  "Any  old  bottles  ?" 


Two  country  negroes  while  waiting  at  a 
railway  station  observed  the  candy  machine, 
which  upon  the  introduction  of  a  penny  into 
its  interior  promised  to  return  a  piece  of  con- 
fectionery. "Drop  in  a  penny  and  pull  the 
handle  with  a  jerk,"  read  the  inscription.  One 
of  the  pair  dropped  in  his  coin,  after  labori- 
ously spelling  out  the  words  of  instruction. 
Then  he  began  looking  all  over  the  machine. 
"Whut  mattah?"  asked  his  companion.  "Dis 
heah  sign,"  said  the  other,  "says  fo'  to  pull 
de  handle  wif  a  jurk,  but  Ah  kaint  fin'  no 
jurk." 

An  ingenuous  clerk  in  the  British  Admiralty 
was  asked  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
a  slight  acquaintance' whether  he  might  come 
to  his  room  to  see  a  review  of  the  troops. 
"Certainly,"  replied  the  clerk.  "May  I  bring 
my  wife?"  "Yes."  "I  have  two  daughters; 
may  they  come?"  "By  all  means."  A  sec- 
ond time  the  gentleman  called  to  ask  whether 
■  a  few  nieces  might  be  added  to  the  band.  To 
this  the  clerk  cheerfully  assented.  "We  can 
not  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "for  enabling  us  to  have  so  good 
a  view  of  the  review."  "I  am  afraid,"  an- 
swered the  clerk,  "that  you  and  your  family 
will  not  see  very  much  of  it,  for  my  room 
looks  out  into  a  back-yard." 


The  Arabs  tell  a  story  to  show  how  a  mean 
man's  philosophy  overshoots  itself.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  first  Calif  there  was  a  merchant 
of  Bagdad  equally  rich  and  avaricious.  One 
day  he  bargained  with  a  porter  to  carry  home 
for  him  a  basket  of  porcelain  vases  for  ten 
paras.  As  they  went  along  he  said  to  the 
man  :  "My  friend,  you  are  young  and  I  am 
old ;  you  can  still  earn  plenty.  Strike  a  para 
from  your  hire."  "Willingly !"  replied  the 
porter.  This  request  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  until,  when  they  reached  the  house, 
the  porter  had  only  a  single  para  to  receive. 
As  they  went  upstairs  the  merchant  said: 
"If  you  will  resign  the  last  para  I  will  give 
you  three  pieces  of  advice."  "Be  it  so,"  said 
the  porter.  "Well,  then,"  said  the  merchant, 
"if  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be  fasting 
than  feasting,  do  not  believe  him.  If  any 
one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be  poor  than  rich, 
do  not  believe  him.  If  any  one  tells  you  it  is 
better  to  walk  than  ride  in  your  carriage,  do 
not  believe  him."  "My  dear  sir,"  replied  the 
astonished  porter,  "I  knew  these  things  be- 
fore ;  but  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  give 
you  such  advice  as  you  never  heard  before." 
The  merchant  turned  around,  and  the  porter, 
throwing  the  basket  down  the  staircase,  said  : 
"If  any  one  tells  you  that  one  of  your  vases 
is  unbroken,  do  not  believe  him." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


You  Never  Can  Tell. 
I   used  to   know  a  little  boy 
That    was    his    parents'    pride    and    joy; 
When    it    would    get    along    in    May 
That  kid  would  never   run  away 
From    school    and    sneak    away   to    swim; 
Vacations    was    a    grief   to    him. 
And    Saturdays — why    that    kid    thought 
That   Saturdays  a  feller  ought 
To   be   in   school,    and   ought  to  be 
A-studyin'    from    nine    till   three. 

He    always   had    his   lessons   fine, 

Three  times  as   good  as  I  had  mine, 

And   always  wore  a  collar,   too; 

And,  I  guess,  my  neck  never  knew 

A  thing  about  the  feelin'  of 

A  collar   till   I    fell  in   love! 

And   that   kid    couldn't   swim   at   all, 

And  didn't  care  for  playin'  ball, 

And   folks  that  knowed   him  used   to  say, 

He'd   be  our  President  some  day. 

And    after  they'd   his   praises    sung 
They  used  to  say  that  I'd  get  hung; 
It  must  have  been  a  lot  of  joy 
To    have  been   such    a  model  boy, 
And   get  his  lessons   like   he    done; 
But   that   kid   missed   a  heap    of  fun; 
But  them  there   prophets   all  got    stung 
Because  I   never  have  been  hung, 
And  that  kid  that  had  such   a  start, 
Now    drives    a    city    garbage    cart. 
— Judd   M.   Lewis,   in    the   Houston   Post. 


He  was  old  and  had  a  soft,  daft  look,  and 
.  he  sat  on  a  park  bench  in  the  sun,  with  rod 
and  line,  as  if  he  were  fishing;  but  the  line, 
with  a  worm  on  the  hook,  dangled  over  a 
bed  of  bright  primroses.  "Daft !"  said  a 
passer-by  to  himself.  "Daft !  Bughouse ! 
Nice-looking  old  fellow,  too.  It's  a  pity." 
Then,  with  a  gentle  smile,  the  passer-by  ap- 
proached the  old  man  and  said  :  "What  are 
you  doing,  uncle?"  "Fishing,  sir,"  answered 
the  old  man,  solemnly.  "Fishing,  eh?  Well, 
uncle,  come  and  have  a  drink."  The  old  man 
shouldered  his  rod  and  followed  the  kindly 
stranger  to  the  corner  saloon.  There  he  re- 
galed himself  with  a  large  glass  of  dark  beer 
and  a  good  five-cent  cigar.    His  host,  contem- 


The  Artist. 
When   I  looked  upon  her  photo,   I   was  quite  be- 
witched, in  toto; 
I   was  captivated  to  the   point  of  mushiness! 
I    perused    each    charming    feature    of    the    fasci- 
nating creature, 
And    my    fervent    admiration    verged    on    slushi 
ness. 
"She   is   charmin' — she   is    rippin'!      She's   a  lily — 
she's    a    pippin! 
She's    the    perfect    piece    of    porcelain    from    the 
Pottery  1 
She's    a   lyric — she's   a    Sapphic!      She's   the    Dame 
that    Blocks    the    Traffic! 
She's    the    first    prize    in    Life's    everlasting    lot- 
tery!" 
Gained    I    not   an    introduction,    I'd   have   practiced 
self-destruction — ■ 
My  passion  was  both   terrible  and  tropical; 
But  I'd  friends,  and  soon  could  bring  'em  to  pro- 
duce this   piece  o£  gingham, 
Though  they  did   it  in  a  manner  misanthropical. 
Bubbles,    we— and    breezes  bust   us!      Did    the   pic- 
ture  do   her  justice? 
Is   mythology  constructed  by  machinery? 
I    confess  to   irritation — also    to    my   admiration 
For  the  artist  who  retouched  that  bit  of  scenery! 
— Ted    Robinson,    in    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department : 

Governor  Charles  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Whitman, 
of  New  York,  were  the  complimented  guests 
Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  at  their  home  at  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Monday  Evening  Club  this  week 
at   their   home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  was  hostess  Saturday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo 
in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Ramsey  of  Los  An- 
geles. Accompanied  by  her  guests,  Miss  Schwerin 
later  attended  the  charity  dance  in  Mrs.  William 
G.    Irwin's    stables    at    Eurlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel  gave 
a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Jackson  Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Duke,  com- 
missioner-general  from  Siam  to  the  Exposition. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  of  Los  Angeles  was  the 
complimented  guest  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea 
given  by  Miss  Marian  Stovel  at  her  home  on 
Buchanan    Street. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  was  hostess  Friday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Whitelaw  Eeid. 

Dr.  James  Ward  and  Mrs.  Ward  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on    California    Street. 

Miss  Gladys  Buchanan  was  hostess  Friday  after- 
noon at  a  bridge-tea  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue- 
Miss  Louise  Jan  in  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
and  matinee  party  Wednesday,  when  a  coterie  of 
friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Monday  evening 
at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Accompanied 
by  their  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoney  later  at- 
tended the  ball  given  by  the  National  Exposition 
Commission   at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  was  the  complimented  guest 
Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Burke 
Corbet  at  her  home  on  Scott  Street.  The  engage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Corbet's  son,  Mr.  Edward  Corbet, 
and  Miss  Linda  Bryan  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Brice  was  hostess  Wednesday  at 
a   luncheon  at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  Ob's  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way in    honor  of  Miss   Beauclerk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  California  Street  Thursday  even- 
ing, when  a  dozen  friends  enjoyed  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Dr.  Harry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at 
their   home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  Bailey  Lamar  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  at  her  home  on 
Webster    Street. 

The  Misses  Coralie  and  Lenore  Mejia  enter- 
tained a  coterie  of  friends  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Miss  Corona  Williams,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Berrian  Anderson  has  recently  been 
announced. 

Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  gave  a  children's  party 
Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  The 
affair  was  to  celebrate  the  second  birthday  of  her 
little   son,    Cheever   Cowdin,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  was  hostess  recently 
at  a  bridge-tea  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  L.  Williams  was  hostess  Fri- 
day at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Marston  of  San 
Diego. 

Mrs.  David  E.  Mixwell  of  Pennsylvania  was 
the  complimented  guest  recently  at  a  bridge-tea 
given  by  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McClernand  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil. 

Judge  William  Bailey  Lamar  and  Mrs.  Lamar 
were  the  honored  guests  Monday  afternoon,  May 
31,  at  a  reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1. 
Lowenberg  at  the    California   building. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Hines,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hincs  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Sunday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Halsey 
Dunwoody,    IT.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs.    Dun  woody. 

Commander    Clark   D.    Stearns,    U.    S.    N.,    and 


Mrs.  Stearns  entertained  a  number  of  young 
people  recently  at  a  dinner  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
San  Diego,  anchored  at  Mare  Island.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  Crose,  who  will  leave 
shortly  for  the  East.  Accompanied  by  their  guests, 
Commander  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Stearns  later  at- 
tended the  dance  in  the  sail  loft  at  the  navy  yard. 
Miss  Marian  Brooks  and  her  fiance.  Dr.  Ernest 
O.  J.  Eytinge,  were  the  complimented  guests  Tues- 
day evening  at  a  supper-dance  given  by  Medical 
Director  Manley  Gates,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Gates 
at  their  home  at    Mare   Island. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent   Californians : 

Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  has  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  recent  illness  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium  to 
be  moved  to  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  has  returned  to  town  after 
a  visit  with   friends  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Howard  spent  a  few  days 
in  this  city  visiting  the  Exposition,  en  route  to 
their  home  in  Chicago.  They  motored  from 
Southern  California  with  Mrs.  Moore  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs,  who  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  town,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  departed  Sun- 
day for  Salt  Lake,  where  they  will  spend  ten  days 
with  friends  before  sailing  from  Seattle  for  Alaska. 
They  expect  to  return  to  this  city  the  last  of  this 
month. 

Miss  Helen  Hinckley  has  come  from  Beowawe, 
Nevada,  to  visit  Miss  Dorothy  Stone. 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hammond  is  expected  home 
soon  from  the  East,  where  she  has  been  spending 
the  past  six  months  with  her  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Lieutenant  James  A.  Parker,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Parker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  McLean  and  Miss  Anita 
McLean  sailed  Wednesday  for  Honolulu,  where 
they  will  remain  a  month.  Mr.  McLean,  who  is 
one  of  the  New  York  State  commissioners,  has, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  been  spending  several 
weeks  at  the  New  York  State  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Livermore  have  opened  their  country 
home,    Montesol,    near    Calistoga,    for   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hampton  Lynch,  who  are 
here  from  New  York,  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley.  They  are 
visiting  Mrs.  Lynch's  mother,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Moffitt, 
Sr.,   at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  and  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
Dorothy  and  Jean  Ward,  arrived  recently  from 
the  East,  where  they  have  been  since  their  return 
Several    months   ago    from    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  have  gone  to 
Riverside  for  a  brief  visit.  The  change  of  climate 
has  proven  beneficial  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Eyre, 
who  was  ill  before  her  departure. 

Governor  Charles  Whitman  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Whitman  arrived  Monday,  and  during 
their  brief  visit  in  this  city  are  occupying  the 
gubernatorial  suite  in  the  New  York  State  build- 
ing. Among  those  who  accompanied  them  on  their 
trip  here  are  Mrs.  Elon  R.  Brown,  Honorable 
John  R.  Yale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thaddeus  Sweet, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Schoeneck,  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stotesbury,  Major  J.  S. 
Moore,  Captain  Lorillard  Spencer,  Captain  Alva 
Perry,   and    Captain   Theron   Strong. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  Eddy  and  their  son.  Master  Spen- 
cer Eddy,  Jr.,  will  leave  New  York  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  for  this  city  and  will  spend  several 
weeks  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Vos  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Vos  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Jay  Gould, 
who    was    formerly    Miss    Annie    Douglas    Graham. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  General  Oscar  Fitzalon 
Long,  Mrs.  Long,  and  their  daughters,  the  Misses 
Amy  and  Sally  Long,  will  spend  the  summer  sea- 
son at  Miramar.  Miss  Amy  Long  recently  grad- 
uated from  Miss  Ransom's  school  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  their  chil- 
dren left  Thursday  for  their  country  home,  Sobra 
Vista,  in  Napa  County,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  and  their  sons 
are  again  occupying  their  home  in  San  Mateo  after 
having  spent    four   months   in    town. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  is  settled  in  Monte- 
rey  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Moody  and  their 
sons,    the    Messrs.     Corbett,    Joseph,    and    Francis 
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Moody,  will  follow  their  usual  custom  of  spending 
the  summer  at  Weber  Lake.  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 
Moody  left  town  Monday  for  Monterey,  where 
she  will  renuin   indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  left  Tuesday  for  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  is  established  at  the  Hotel 
Potter  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Foster  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Enid  Foster,  are  settled  for  the 
summer  in  their  country  home  in  Ross.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edridge  Green  have  closed  their  town  house 
and  will  spend  several  months  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bartlett,  who  came  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  visit  the  Exposition,  have 
been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  at  the  Hotel 
Chancellor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athol  McBean  and  their  little 
son,  Peter  McBean,  have  gone  to  Redwood,  where 
they  are  occupying  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  A. 
Robinson,    who    is    established    at    Stanford    Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  have  closed 
their  town  house  and  are  settled  in  Burlingame 
for  the  summer  months.  They  are  expecting  a 
visit  from  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  who  will  come  to  Cali- 
fornia before   the  close   of  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  and  her  little  daughter, 
Betsy  Ross  Baker,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Drummond 
MacGavin  at  her  home  on  Locust  Street. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Alderson  and  Mrs.  Alderson  have 
returned  from  the  East,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  past   few  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Leroy  Nielson,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Nielson  are  established  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
they  will  spend  the  summer.  Lieutenant  Nielson 
is  attached  to  the  submarine  H-4. 

Lieutenant  Louis  Bourne,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  spending  the  past  month  in  this  city,  will 
sail  June  5  for  Guam,  where  be  will  be  stationed 
for  the  next  two  months. 

Paymaster  D.  W.  Rose,  TJ.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Rose  have  arrived  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station  and  are  guests  at  the  Paiace 
Hotel.  Paymaster  Rose  and  Mrs.  Rose  are  en 
route   to    Guam. 

Major  Gilmore,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed  at 
the  Presidio,  has  been  granted  two  months'  leave 
of    absence. 


The  home  in  the  Philippines  of  Lieutenant 
Raymond  V.  Cramer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cramer  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Cramer,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Dorothy  Rees,  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees  of 
this  city. 

1>» 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Rawlings,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Eleanor  Warner,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Warner  and  Mrs.  Warner. 

-*♦*■ 

The  Late  J.  C.  "Wilson. 

The  character  of  John  C.  Wilson — "Jack" 
to  the  multitude  who  claimed  his  friendship 
— was  marked  by  many  fine  and  manly  quali- 
ties. He  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  mas- 
terful type.  Optimism,  hardihood,  mental  in- 
trepidity— these  traits  all  his  life  commanded 
for  him  the  respect  which  all  yield  instinc- 
tively to  a  bold  masculinity.  Then  there  was 
in  the  man  a  certain  charm  founded  in  the 
superabundance  of  his  energies.  He  radiated 
vitality.  There  was  the  quality  of  force  in 
his  most  trivial  movements.  Even  in  his 
casual  greetings  there  was  a  certain  stimulus, 
undefinable,  but  none  the  less  real.  To  these 
qualities  were  added  that  supreme  grace  of 
character  which  we  style  sympathy.  His  first 
thought  was  always  kindly.  His  understand- 
ing was  quick.  His  help,  if  there  were  occa- 
sion for  it,  was  prompt  and  thoroughgoing. 
His  generosity  was  both  of  the  hand  and  of  the 
heart.  In  his  individual  creed  of  life,  loyalty 
in  friendship  stood  first.  And  what  he  gave 
was  returned  to  him.  In  the  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  active  life  he  found  in  the  sus- 
tained confidence  of  many  friends  a  vital  and 
a  sure  support. 

An  open  contempt  for  mediocrity  marked 
Jack  Wilson's  attitude  alike  toward  men  and 
things.  He  loved  the  best  always.  He  would 
have  the  best  or  none.  And,  subject  to  this 
trait,  life  yielded  him  many  choice  and  pre- 
cious   things. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  so  much 
courage,  so  much  robust  self-confidence,  so 
much  resource,  and  so  much  hope  have  gone 
suddenly  out  of  the  world.  Very  widespread 
is    the    sense   of   personal    loss    in   his   sudden 


going,  and  the  sense  of  pity  that  there  was 
not  given  to  him  the  chance  of  further  years 
to  sustain  the  promise  embodied  in  strong 
purpose    and    exceptional    energies. 

John  C.  Wilson  was  native  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  all  his  life  his  home  was  here.  In 
his  independence  of  character,  in  his  love  of 
life,  in  his  resentment  of  restraint,  in  the 
boldness  of  his  outlook,  he  curiously  reflected 
the  traditional  spirit  and  the  personality  of 
this  community.  A.  H. 

San  Francisco,  June  2,   1915. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Lawson,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Gertrude  Eells,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Parmlee  Eells. 


One  can  not  show  more  flattering  attention 
to  guests  from  out-of-town  than  to  take  them 
to  Fred  Solari's  beautiful  restaurant  to  dine. 
The  delightful  surroundings,  the  perfection  in 
food  and  service,  and  the  inimitable  enter- 
tainment never  fail  to  please.  At  present 
Fred  Solari's  is  featuring  Marco  and  Fanchen 
Wolf  in  exhibition  dances  at  the  nightly  after- 
dinner  dansant.  These  artists  also  give  free 
instruction  to  patrons. 


Caswell's  Coffee 
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June  5,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 


Hiram  Ebright,  for  the  past  fifty  years  in 
the  employ  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, died  last  Sunday.  He  was  a  pioneer, 
having  crossed  the  plains  from  Ohio  with  the 
late  Samuel  Crim.  He  built  the  lighthouses 
at  Capes  Blanco  and  Foulweather  and  later 
became  identified  with  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pilarcitos,  Crystal  Springs,  and 
Searsville  dams.        

Architect  Willis  Polk  has  filed  suit  ir.  the 
superior  court  against  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  recover  $30,000  for 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract.  He  says  he 
was  engaged  to  draw  plans  for  a  hotel  build- 
ing on  Sutter  Street  near  Kearny,  to  be  con- 
structed on  property  owned  by  the  university, 
but  that  the  project  fell  through  when  the 
men  who  were  to  have  leased  the  building  re- 
pudiated their  agreement. 


The  new  jitney  bus  ordinance,  welcomed  by 
the  police,  public,  and  the  Jitney  Bus  Associa- 
tion alike,  went  into  effect  May  27,  with  the 
result  that  about  half  the  jitneys  did  not  show 
up  on  their  runs.  The  ordinance  provides  that 
each  machine  shall  be  covered  by  bonds  for 
$10,000  in  case  of  accidents. 


Victor  Etienne  has  brought  suit  against  the 
General  Petroleum  Company  for  the  restora- 
tion to  him  of  179  bonds  of  the  concern. 
The  bonds,  of  which  Etienne  seeks  to  regain 
possession,  are  a  part  of  the  $8,119,900  of 
General  Petroleum  securities  deposited  with 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  by  which  $3,000,000 
in  cash  was  to  be  advanced,  and  the  properties 
reorganized  under  the  Western  Ocean  Syndi- 
cate, Limited,  and  the  General  Petroleum 
Company,  Limited. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  John  C.  Wilson, 
head  of  the  brokerage  firm  of  J.  C.  Wilson  & 
Co.,  who  died  on  Sunday  last,  was  held  from 
his  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. He  was  born  in  San  Francisco  forty- 
five  years  ago  and  began  his  career  in  the 
coal  business  with  his  father,  later  going  into 
the  stock  and  bond  business.  He  is  survived 
by  a  widow  and  four  children. 


Giving  his  name  as  Frank  M.  Gresham, 
Frederick  M,  Greisheimer  was  arrested  last 
Saturday  night,  charged  with  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses  from  Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  from  other  prominent  Germans  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  said  that  Greisheimer  came 
here  from  the  East,  claiming  to  represent  a 
New  York  German  publication  in  raising 
funds  for  destitute  German  families  in  the 
Fatherland.  

Arthur  McClure,  superintendent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Foreign  Missions'  Manual  Training 
School  for  Boys  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  was  struck 
and  killed  by  a  jitney  bus  on  Friday  evening 
of  last  week  at  Market  and  New  Montgomery 
Streets.  The  driver  speeded  up  and  escaped, 
and  so  far  the  police  have  failed  to  discover 
his  identity.  McClure  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Nippon  Maru  recently,  en  route 
to  New  York,  where  he  intended  to  study  for 
a  year  and  then  return  to  Siam.  He  was 
thirty-five   years    old. 


Ernesto  Nathan,  Italian  commissioner  to 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  left  last  Sat- 
urday for  home,  owing  to  the  participation  of 
Italy  in  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  foreign  commissioners,  and  his 
gracious  participation  in  universal  functions 
has  made  him  a  general  favorite  at  the  Ex- 
position. The  evening  prior  to  his  departure 
he  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  the  Italian 
colony  of  San  Francisco.  M.  Perasso,  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
presided,  and  a  number  of  Italians  spoke. 


In  the  action  brought  by  the  Golden  Gate 
Transport  Company,  charterers  of  the  steamer 
Olson  &  Mahony,  against  J.  O.  Davis  as  col- 
lector of  the  port,  an  answer  to  the  amended 
complaint  was  filed  on  Tuesday  in  the  United 
States  district  court  by  United  States  Attorney 
John  W.  Preston.  The  answer  denies  that 
the  steamer  "was  entitled  to  clearance  on  No- 
vember 24,  1914,"  and  that  the  charterers 
were  damaged  in  the  sum  of  $77,360  by  clear- 
ance being  refused.  The  Olson  &  Mahony 
was  one  of  three  ships  suspected  of  carrying 
supplies  to  German  war  vessels  in  the  Pacific 
last  fall.  

The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bertha  B. 
Raphael,  former  matron  of  the  Hebrew  Or- 
phan Asylum,  was  filed  for  probate  on  Tues- 
day. The  estate,  which  is  valued  at  about 
$20,000,  is  bequeathed  to  brothers,  sisters,  and 
nephews,  with  the  exception  of  a  specific  be- 
quest of  $200  to  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel. 


corner  of  Eighth  and  Market  Streets  for  a 
long  term  of  years  to  a  syndicate  which  will 
build  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sanitary 
retail  produce  markets  in  the  world.  The 
plan,  as  outlined  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  syndicate,  is  to  build  a  Class  A  white  tile 
structure  100  feet  wide  and  550  feet  deep, 
the  full  depth  of  the  property. 


The  action  of  the  board  of  supervisors  at 
Tuesday's  meeting  in  transferring  all  authority 
in  the  issuance  of  dance-hall  permits  to  the 
board  of  police  commissioners,  may  sound  the 
doom  of  the  city's  notorious  "Barbary  Coast." 
If  the  police  board  holds  to  its  recent  promise, 
none  of  the  permits  for  dancing  will  be  re- 
newed upon  expiration.  The  time  for  the  re- 
newal of  all  these  permits  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing.   

Alfred  Deakin,  M.  P.,  commissioner-general 
for  the  commonwealth  of  Australia  to  the  Ex- 
position, who  has  been  in  this  city  almost 
since  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  and  Mrs. 
Deakin,  left  on  Tuesday  for  Vancouver, 
whence  they  will  sail  on  the  steamship  Niagara 
for  their  home  in  Australia.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
during   the    Exposition    period. 

NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  resignation  of  J.  J.  McGovern  as  as- 
sistant athletic  director  of  the  Exposition 
went  into  effect  the  first  of  the  month.  Mc- 
Govern's  office  will  be  abandoned  and  the  as- 
sistants discharged.  The  management  has 
been  turned  over  to  a  committee  composed 
of  William  F.  Humphrey,  John  Elliott,  and 
Dr.  E.   G.  McConuell. 


Thomas  G.  Stallsmith,  chief  of  the  Exposi- 
tion department  of  agriculture,  was  presented 
with  the  key  to  the  Washington  building  at  a 
reception  in  his  honor  given  by  Colonel  H.  B. 
Hardt,  director  of  the  exhibit  department  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Charles 
G.  Heifner  of  the  Washington  commission 
made  the  speech  of  welcome.  Luncheon,  fire- 
works,  and  dancing  followed. 


Entries  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  announced  by  the  department  of  live  stock 
for  the  milk  and  cream  show  to  take  place  in 
Congress  Hall  in  the  live-stock  section,  June 
14  to  19.  The  samples  to  be  shown  are  to 
be  produced  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  packed  in  ice  and 
shipped  to  the  Exposition. 


The  California  Grays  gave  an  exhibition 
drill  last  Sunday.  In  the  centre  of  the  field 
the  gray  coats  were  discarded,  and  under 
command  of  Captain  Cyrus  Voorhies  the  ca- 
dets went  through  many  intricate  manoeuvres 
to  the  music  of  Cassasa's  band.  When  the 
military  drill  was  ended  the  cadets  were  put 
through  Butt's  manual  and  setting-up  exer- 
cises.   

Memorial  Day  was  celebrated  on  Monday 
in  a  fitting  manner,  the  chief  event  of  the 
day  being  a  parade  of  Civil  War  veterans  and 
soldiers  and  marines.  The  parade  started  at 
2  o'clock  at  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  entrance 
to  the  Zone  and  wended  its  way  along  the 
Esplanade  to  the  Massachusetts  building  and 
back  to  the  reviewing  stand  at  the  Tower  of 
Jewels.  The  parade  was  reviewed  by  Briga- 
dier-General Siebert  and  his  staff.  Rev.  W. 
K.  Guthrie  delivered  the  invocation  and  John 
L.  McNab  delivered  the  principal   address. 


Composed  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Andrew 
McCreery,  the  McCreery  Estate  Company  has 
leased  the  $1,750,000  property  at  the  southeast 


Ella  Privet,  a  fifteen-year-old  "cowgirl" 
from  the  101  Ranch,  won  second  place  in  a 
ten-mile  pony  relay  race  in  competition  with 
a  number  of  men  last  Saturday.  Tom  Mel- 
lick,  a  Sonoma  County  ranchman,  won  first 
place.  His  time  was  32  minutes  and  10  sec- 
onds. Joe  Bad  Marriage,  an  Indian  from 
Glacier  National  Park,  riding  bareback  in  war 
paint  and  feathers,  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the   event.  

On  Saturday  last  "Bankers'  Day"  was  cele- 
brated by  about  2500  members  of  the  Twelfth 
Federal  Banking  Reserve  District  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  one  of  the  largest 
assemblages  of  financiers  ever  held  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  At  Festival  Hall  a  short  cere- 
mony concluded  the  formality  of  the  bankers' 
visit  to  the  grounds. 

Governor  Charles  S-  Whitman  of  New 
York,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Whitman  and 
their  five-year-old  daughter  and  a  party  of 
thirty-one  friends,  arrived  on  Monday  to  visit 
the  Exposition.  They  will  make  the  New 
York  State  building  on  the  Avenue  of  Palms 
their  headquarters  while  here.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Governor  Whitman 
no  formal  reception  was  held  in  connection 
with  his  coming.       

The  National  Exposition  Commission,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  by  Judge  William 
Bailey  Lamar  and  Frank  N.  Bauskett,  gave  a 
brilliant  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on 
Monday   night   to   the    foreign   commissioners. 


state  commissioners  and  officials,  and  a  num- 
ber of  local  people  unconnected  with  the  Ex- 
position. The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  dance 
to  which  about  three  hundred  people  were  in- 
vited. This  was  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  had  acted  as  host  since  the  Fair  opened. 


On   Tuesday   Mme.  La   Gai   and  pupils  gave 
an   exhibition  of   open-air  dancing. 


Warren  Frazee,  known  on  the  Zone  as  "Al- 
ligator Joe,"  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
concessionaires  at  the  Exposition,  died  on 
Sunday  night  at  the  German  Hospital  of  pneu- 
monia. Frazee  conducted  the  alligator  farm. 
He  had  been  for  years  a  well-known  figure  at 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  where  he  had  main- 
tained the  largest  alligator  farm  in  the  world. 


Edwin  H.  Lemare  of  London,  the  greatest 
living  organist,  will  give  100  recitals  at  Festi- 
val Hall  beginning  June  7.  Among  fifty  other 
organists  who  have  been  engaged  to  give  spe- 
cial recitals  during  the  season  are  Wallace 
A.  Sabin,  Clarence  Eddy,  John  J.  McClellan, 
Tertius  Noble,  and  John  J.  Bishop.  Camille 
Saint-Saens,  the  great  French  composer,  has 
been  engaged  to  give  four  concerts,  rendering 
his  own  compositions,  on  the  following  dates  : 
June   12,    16,   20,  and  26. 


Packed  House  Greets  Saint-Saens. 

The  great  master  of  melody,  Saint-Saens, 
appeared  before  a  packed  audience  at  the 
French  pavilion  at  the  Exposition  last 
Tuesday.  He  seemed  under  seventy  years 
of  age,  healthy,  robust,  and  genial.  He 
has  an  engaging  conversational  manner  of 
speaking  in  public,  with  a  low,  modulated 
voice,  yet  clearly  articulated.  He  commenced 
by  saying  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  ever  lectured.  He  plunged  at  once 
into  his  subject,  namely,  the  proper  way  of 
interpreting  ancient  and  modern  music.  Using 
a  blackboard,  he  showed  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical manner  or  writing  the  cantus  planus 
or  Gregorian  music,  with  its  square  and  dia- 
mond-shaped notes.  The  peculiarities  and 
niceties  of  Bach  and  Palestrina  were  touched 
upon  and  he  then  passed  to  Monteverde  and 
the  revolutionizing  effect  of  introducing  the 
minor  seventh  note  in  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant. He  next  considered  the  music  of  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  Berlioz  on  broad  lines, 
and  gave  illustrations  on  the  pianoforte  of 
characteristic  passages  of  those  great  com- 
posers. In  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of 
Chopin  his  playing  became  inspired,  divine. 
The  notes  were  like  pearls  set  in  diamonds 
and  rubies,  and  the  applause  was  vociferous. 
He  passed  to  the  technical  features  of  ap- 
pogiaturos,  arpeggios,  trills,  and  sustained 
pedals,  and  after  showing  the  proper  way  to 
play  these,  he  gave  a  comical  illustration  of 
how  performers  will  travesty  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages  in  a  composition  by  putting  on 
steam  where  the  brakes  should  be  applied. 
And  he  here  remarked  that  it  should  never 
be  a  question  with  a  player  how  he  thought 
a  musical  passage  should  be  best  rendered, 
but  simply  and  solely  what  was  the  com- 
poser's intention.  He  made  great  fun  of  vir- 
tuosi of  the  violin  and  'cello  who  introduce 
their  ill-placed  shakes  and  tremolos  where 
the  composer  desired  in  the  composition  the 
calm  and  repose  of  a  drowsy  Southern  noon, 
and  his  ridicule  of  the  roaring  baritone, 
whose  passionate  emotions  are  so  often  mu- 
sical  misfits,   was  very  amusing. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  when  the  lecturer  turned  performer. 
His  audience  became  transfixed  as  the  artist 
consented  to  reveal  himself.  His  playing  was 
heaven-inspired,  although  he  stopped  abruptly 
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in  the  middle  of  most  of  the  music  he  played. 
The  technical  part  of  his  remarks  seemed 
rather  too  deep  for  a  mixed  audience,  and 
perhaps  the  lecture  was  a  little  long.  But 
his  playing  won  all  plaudits.  He  amusingly 
remarked  that  the  instrument  first  called  a 
forte,  when  it  was  weak  in  tone,  and  then 
called  a  forte  piano,  now  that  its  tone  had 
been  so  increased  that  it  could  roar  like  a 
cannon,  it  had  come  to  be  called  a  piano. 

He  here  took  a  drink  of  water,  saying  it 
was   his   entre'acte. 

In  singing,  the  lecturer's  voice  was  well  ca- 
denced  and  under  control  and  had  that  inde- 
finable charm  or  cachet  which  all  composers 
are  said  to  be  able  to  throw  into  their  com- 
positions when  they  sing  them. 

M.  Saint-Saens  has  a  genial,  kindly  nature. 
He  has  consummate  repose  of  manner,  and 
in  listening  to  him  speak  one  might  think  that 
music  with  him  was  simply  one  of  his  many 
accomplishments,  so  thoroughly  is  he  natural, 
unaffected,  and  free  of  pose.  San  Franciscans 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  presence  in 
their  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  in 
the  world.  Henry  P.  Bowie. 


Servian  Relief. 
Mr.  Franklin  Price  Xott  has  arranged  for  a 
screen  display  of  his  autochrome  photographs 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
June  10.  The  entire  proceeds  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Servian  Reief  Fund.  Mr.  Price's  auto- 
chrome work  is  already  famous,  and  the  oc- 
casion is  therefore  one  of  marked  interest, 
not  only  from  the  humanitarian,  but  also 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
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S  my  the     <  dismally )- 
meet      my      creditors. 


Nell.     I     simply     can't 
Mrs.     Smythe—Why 

should  you?  What  in  the  world  do  you  em- 
ploy a  secretary  for  ? — Puck. 

"I  suppose  when  the  auto  turned  turtle, 
your  party  was  considerably  perturbed." 
"Well,  I  must  acknowledge  we  were  greatly 
upset." — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Rosenbaum — Oh,  Jacob,  little  Ikey  has 
swallowed  a  dime.  Rosenbaum — Send  him  to 
bed  midout  his  supper.  Dot  vill  make  it 
aboudt  efen. — Boston  Transcript. 

Coroner — We  found  nothing  in  the  man's 
pockets,  ma'am,  except  three  buttons,  one 
handkerchief  and  a  receipted  bill.  Sobbing 
Inquirer — A  receipted  bill !  Then  'taint  my 
husband. — Til-Bits. 

"Do  you  keep  any  servants  ?"  "No,  of 
course  not."  "But  I  thought  I  saw  one  in 
your  kitchen?"  "Oh,  we  have  servants  on 
the  premises  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  ;  but  we 
don't  keep  them." — Houston  Post. 

Friend  of  the  College  President — What  did 
this  beautiful  dormitory  cost  you?  College 
President — Three  doctor's  degrees.  One  for 
the  man  that  put  up  the  money  and  the  others 
for  two  friends  of  his. — Life. 

"I  have  an  idea  for  a  novel,"  said  Mr.  Pen- 
wiggle.  "What  is  it?"  "A  very  large  volume 
thickly  upholstered.  When  you  get  sleepy 
after  reading  a  few  pages  you  can  use  it  for 
a  sofa  pillow." — Washington  Star. 

Employment  Chief — You  may  report  for 
work  tomorrow  morning  at  nine  sharp.  Miss 
Taplin.  And,  by  the  way,  I  trust  you're  not 
a  clock-watcher?  Stenographer — Oh,  dear, 
no  !     I  have  a  wrist  watch  ! — Puck. 

"Mrs.*  Nurich,  I  understand  your  husband 
is  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  racing  associa- 
tion." "Look  here,  young  man,  my  husband 
gave  up  cookin'  years  ago  and  I'd  rather  you 
wouldn't  refer  to  it." — Buffalo  Express. 

"My  most  disturbing  thought  is  that  I  may 
die  and  leave  my  son  unprovided  for."  "But 
won't  he  be  able  to  make  his  own  living?" 
"No,  the  poor  fellow  is  too  sadly  handi- 
capped.    He  is  a  genius." — Houston  Post. 

Brown — It  was  too  bad  about  Dr.  Smith- 
son's  death.  He  was  only  thirty-five.  Jones 
— Yes  ;  but  in  a  way  his  work  was  finished. 
He  had  just  completed  his  book,  "How  to 
Live  to  Be  a  Hundred." — New  York   Times. 

"What  are  your  ideas  of  the  best  form  of 
government?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  restless  agi- 
tator ;  "it  isn't  a  question  of  what  kind  of 
government  we're  after.  It's  merely  getting 
rid  of  the  one  at  present  in  operation." — 
Washington   Star. 

Mrs.  Farmer  (just  back  from  the  county 
fair) — Well,  Abner,  we've  all  had  a  narrer 
escape  from  being  eaten  alive !  They  had  a 
wild  cannibal  Igorotte  at  the  fair,  and  if  it 
wasn't  the  same  feller  that  helped  us  hay  last 
ju]y  j — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"Myrtle  is  in  a  quandary."  "What's  the 
matter  with  her?"  "She  loves  music,  but 
she  needs  physical  culture:."  "Yes?"  "But 
she  hasn't  time  for  both."  "I  can  tell  her  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty."  "Indeed?"  "Yes; 
just  tell  her  to  buy  an  accordion." — Judge. 

"What  makes  you  think  the  baby  is  going 
to  be  a  great  politician?"  asked  the  young 
mother,  anxiously.  "1*11  tell  you,"  answered 
the  young  father,  confidentially  ;  "he  can  say 
more  things  that  sound  well  and  mean  noth- 
ing than  any  kid  I  ever  saw." — Topeka  Jour- 
nal. 

"The  land,"  screamed  the  orator,  "the  land 
from  which  is  produced  the  food  of  the  people 
should  belong  to  the  people.  There  is  no  food 
used  by  the  people  that  does  not  depend  upon 

the    land    and    therefore "     "How    about 

fish?"  rudely  interrupted  a  molecule  with 
brains  in  the  back  of  the  hall. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

"1  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Corntossel,  "that  you'll 
be  careful  not  to  take  any  counterfeit  money 
while  you're  in  town."  'T  never  bother  about 
suspectin'  my  fellow-man,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. "If  I  study  out  a  piece  of  counterfeit 
money  it's  impossible  to  offer  it  to  anybody 
without  my  hand  tremblin',  but  if  I  pay  no 
attention  it's  about  as  easy  to  pass  it  on  the 
next  feller  as  it  was  to  pass  it  on  me."— 
Washington   Star. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  quoth  the  member  of  the 
House,  "I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  any 
committees  investigating  anything  ?"  "There 
are  none."  replied  the  Speaker.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  though  suppressed  excite- 
ment. "I  move,"  exclaimed  the  member  with 
deep  feeling,  "the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  why  nothing  is  being  investi- 
gated. If  the  conditions  are  become  such  that 
there  is  nothing-  to  investigate,  they  should 
be  met  with  appropriate  legislation." — Puck. 

Employer — If  my  wife  calls  up.  say  that  I 
have  just  gone  out.  Office  Boy — Yes,  sir;  1*11 
say   it   every   time   she   calls   up.     Employer — 


You  mustn't  do  that.  My  wife  would  have  a 
poor  opinion  of  your  truthfulness.  Office  Boy 
— Yes.  sir;  she  has  it  now.  Employer — What 
do  you  mean  ?  Office  Boy — Why,  she  called 
up  this  morning  and  asked  me  if  I  was  the 
new   boy.      And    I   said,    "Yes,    ma'am."      And 


she  said  it  was  no  place  for  a  truthful  boy. 
She  said  you  had  no  use  for  a  truthful  boy. 
Then  she  said,  "Did  you  ever  tell  a  lie  ?*' 
And  I  said,  "No,  ma'am."  Employer — And 
what  did  she  say  ?  Office  Boy — She  said, 
"You'll    do  !" — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 
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The  City  Taxes. 

The  report  of  the  California  State  Tax  Association 
appears  to  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  taxpayers, 
not  because  it  contains  anything  sensational,  but  be- 
cause it  does  not.  It  makes  no  charges  of  dishonesty, 
it  has  not  even  a  crumb  of  comfort  for  the  "municipal 
reformer,"  and  it  assumes,  perhaps  rashly,  that  no 
official  is  wantonly  wasting  the  public  time  or  the  public 
money.  But  it  does  say  that  the  management  of  the 
city  is  unnecessarily  expensive  and  that  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  inefficient  and  incompetent.  And  it  not  only 
says  this,  but  it  proves  it,  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  alarmist  or  the  agitator,  but  from  that  of  the 
average  citizen  who  would  like  to  see  the  ordinary  rules 
of  business  economy  applied  to  the  public  administra- 
tion. 

The  results  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  aforesaid 
average  citizen.  If  economy  is  to  be  attained  the  tax- 
payers must  not  only  know  the  facts,  but  they  must  act 
upon  them.  The  conditions  that  now  prevail  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  trace  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
accruing  from  taxation.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  expenditure.  The  re- 
ports that  are  supposed  to  inform  us  upon  these  points 
are  worthless,  but  at  last  the  State  Tax  Association  has 


placed  us  in  possession  of  something  definite  and  valid. 
And  perhaps  we  shall  be  somewhat  stimulated  to  the 
study  by  the  report  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  the  effect  that  "rigid  economy 
and  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  must  be  enforced, 
else  San  Francisco's  tax  rate,  which  is  now  iower  than 
in  cities  of  comparable  size,  will  rise  to  a  disastrous 
figure."  t 

Mr.  Bryan  Quits. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  strictly  a  domestic 
incident.  Although  nominally  our  foreign  minister, 
Mr.  Bryan  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  making  of 
American  policies  as  they  have  been  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  in  Europe.  His  name  stands 
officially  upon  a  mass  of  correspondence  with  the  coun- 
tries at  war,  the  note  to  Germany  in  re  the  Lusitania 
among  other  documents,  but  it  is  understood  that  he 
had  no  part  in  the  making  of  these  notes  and  little 
sympathy  with  much  contained  in  them.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  the  policy  of  the  President  himself.  It  has 
followed  his  judgment,  and  as  it  stands  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  State  Department  it  is  embodied  in  his  own 
phrases.  The  incident  of  Mr.  Bryan's  retirement  af- 
fords, therefore,  under  close  analysis,  assurance  that 
for  the  present  at  least  there  will  be  no  change.  The 
President  is  to  follow  the  lines  previously  laid  down. 
Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  is  nothing  more  serious  than 
a  personal  protest  against  the  President's  course,  sig- 
nificant only  as  it  may  or  may  not  be  reflective  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  within  the  country. 


At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bryan's  action  brings  into 
relief  a  point  in  the  President's  Lusitania  note  very 
generally  overlooked.  In  that  note  the  President  made 
a  demand  which,  though  justifiable  upon  humanitarian 
considerations,  had  no  basis  in  American  rights, 
strictly  speaking.  The  demand  was  that  Germany 
should  cease  to  apply,  not  only  to  American  ships,  but 
to  ships  of  other  neutral  nations,  a  particular  method 
of  warfare.  In  its  essence  it  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
write the  rules  of  war,  with  an  arbitrary  demand  that 
Germany  should  accept  the  dictum  as  authoritative  and 
alter  its  naval  policies  in  accordance  with  it.  There 
were  those — the  Argonaut  among  them,  as  its  readers 
will  remember — who  questioned  both  the  right  and  the 
expediency  of  this  phase  of  the  President's  note  upon 
the  theory  that  the  demand  should  have  been  limited 
to  American  rights.  The  German  government  in  its 
reply  ignored  the  point,  doubtless  upon  the  theory  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  exceeded  its 
rights  in  assuming  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  of  war- 
fare and  to  demand  acquiescence  in  it.  In  Mr.  Bryan's 
view,  it  appears,  reiteration  of  this  particular  demand 
will  place  the  United  States  in  a  situation  where  it 
might  be  called  upon  to  maintain  an  unwarranted  po- 
sition by  force  of  arms.  Holding  the  maintenance  of 
peace  as  a  consideration  before  every  other,  Mr.  Bryan 
declines  to  participate  in  a  course  which  may  result  in 
war.  

Since  the  note  which  has  occasioned  this  rupture  is 
not  at  this  writing  before  the  public,  it  may  now  ho 
considered  only  upon  the  basis  of  inference.  If,  as  may 
be  suspected,  it  goes  to  the  length  of  insisting,  under 
threat  of  "strict  accountability,"  that  Germany  shall 
modify  her  war  policy  with  respect  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  then  there  is  something  to  ly 
said  in  support  of  Mr.  Bryan's  protest.  Unquestionably 
we  have  the  right  to  say  to  Germany  what  she  may  rifai 
do  with  respect  to  American  ships.  But  to  go  further 
and  to -say  what  she  may  not  do  to  ships  of  other 
nations  is  to  venture  far  afield;  and  there  are,  we  be- 
lieve, many  who  will  agree  with  Mr.  Bryan  that  it  is  a 
venture  upon  dangerous  ground.  The  American  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  upon  humanitarian  grounds  to 
protest  against  particular  methods  of  warfare.     But  to 


demand  under  implied  penalties  that  she  refrain  from 
such  methods  in  dealing  with  ships  other  than  our  own 
is  quite  another  matter.  Under  critical  view  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Bryan,  if  this  be  his  position,  has  the  rights 
of  the  case.  

But  apparently  Mr.  Bryan's  determination  relates  not 
so  directly  to  a  personal  difference  of  view  from 
that  of  the  President  as  to  an  abstract  abhorrence  of 
war.  He  appears  to  be  of  that  cult  whose  devotion  to 
peace  is  so  absolute  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  any  price 
for  it — even  that  of  national  honor.  Of  course  a  man 
thus  dominated  by  pacific  sentiment  has  no  proper  place 
or  part  in  the  administration  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  For  a  director  of  foreign  relations  to  set  up 
peace  as  a  shibboleth,  obligatory  before  all  other  con- 
siderations, is  in  effect  to  nail  to  the  mast  the  white 
flag  of  surrender.  With  the  alternative  of  war  under 
any  circumstances  eliminated  from  national  policy,  the 
nation  so  committed  submits  itself  to  be  kicked  and 
cuffed  about  at  the  pleasure  of  anybody  who  will. 
Therefore  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  so  enamoured  of  peace  as  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it  the  price  of  national  humilia- 
tion, he  was  improperly  placed  as  a  minister  of  foreign 
relations.  Xo  nation,  surely  not  the  United  States, 
wants  a  coward-cat,  no  matter  under  what  inspira- 
tions, in  an  authoritative  relation  with  respect  to  its 
foreign  policies.  

It  may  discreetly  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Bryan's  retire- 
ment at  this  time  is  due  wholly  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  German  note.  In  considering  this  phase  of  the 
matter  we  have  to  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Bryan  entered  the  cabinet,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  attended  his  career  in  it.  Be- 
tween Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Wilson  there  are  instinctive 
antagonisms  of  mind,  of  propensity,  of  habit.  We 
think  it  not  too  bold  a  statement  that  Mr.  Bryan  was 
brought  into  the  Administration,  not  because  Mr.  Wil- 
son wanted  him,  but  because  of  obligations  which  might 
not  be  ignored  either  under  motives  of  gratitude  or  of 
political  expediency.  In  the  cabinet  Mr.  Bryan,  re- 
garded as  an  independent  figure,  has  been  quietly  but 
none  the  less  effectively  strangled  close  up  to  the  point  of 
individual  extinction.  The  more  graceless  of  his  pro- 
pensities have  been  given  the  fullest  license,  even  open 
encouragement.  He  has  been  brought  to  commitments 
fatal  to  his  long-sustained  character  of  an  independent 
party  leader.  In  other  words,  he  has  been  permitted  to 
make  a  laughing  stock  of  himself  on  the  one  hand, 
and  he  has  been  tied  up  to  the  Wilsonian  policies,  in- 
cluding its  blunders,  on  the  other.  It  was  coming  to 
be  a  fixed  notion  with  the  public,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  adroitly  hamstrung  Mr.  Bryan. 
Manifestly  it  was  time,  if  he  was  to  hold  anything  like 
his  old  place  as  a  party  leader,  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  get 
out  and  get  from  under.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  is  no  novice  and  assuredly  no  fool  in  matters  of 
politics,  has  found  in  the  immediate  situation  an  op- 
portunity for  which  he  may  have  been  waiting.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  resignation,  while  it  takes  from  him 
the  trappings  of  office,  reestablishes  him  as  a  force  in 
the  sphere  of  national  politics.  He  now  ceases  to  be 
Wilson's  man  and  again  becomes  his  own  man.  There 
are  potentialities  in  the  revival  of  the  Bryan  politico- 
personality;  perhaps  nobody  knows  it  better  than  Mr. 
Brvan  himself,  or  so  well. 


The  breach  is  being  gracefully  staged.  Mr.  Bryan 
passes  out  with  acclaim  of  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  a  President  with  whom  none  the  less  he 
may  no  longer  cooperate.  The  President  replies  in 
tremolo — with  tears  in  his  voice.  It  is  all  very  pathetic 
and  very  pretty.  But  it  is  curious  that  this  harmonious 
accord  of  soft  and  affectionate  greetings  should  covet 
a  break-up  of  relations  upon  a  matter  ol  i 
Knowing  the  men,  their  natural  differeii 
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propensities,  their  known  ambitions,  it  can  not  but  be 
wondered  if  each  may  not  have  a  knife,  if  not  in  his 
belt,  then  possibly  in  his  boot.  Very  significantly  it  is 
announced  by  Mr.  Bryan  that  later  he  will  "tell  all 
his  reasons."  Before  the  next  natioi.al  convention  we 
suspect  that  these  reasons  may  be  writ  upon  many 
banners  in  that  abounding  Middle  West  where  afore- 
time was  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bryan's  political  prowess. 
We  think  it  no  very  great  venture  in  prophecy  to  sug- 
gest that  when  the  next  Democratic  convention  shall 
meet  Brother  Bryan  will  be  there  or  thereabout. 


Xow  as  to  the  bugaboo  of  war  with  Germany  around 
which  all  this  ruction  appears  to  centre.  There  will  be 
no  war.  First  of  all  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Germany  is  in  a 
position  to  make  war.  Great  as  we  are  in  our  material 
resources,  vaunting  as  we  are  in  our  vanities,  we  should 
cut  a  ridiculous  figure  in  an  attempt  to  make  aggres- 
sive war  upon  Germany.  We  have  no  army  to  speak 
of.  Our  navy  is  inadequate  both  in  ships  and  in  men. 
We  have  no  transports  and  no  merchant  marine  which 
might  be  converted  into  transports.  We  have  no  stock 
of  materials  of  war,  no  means  of  creating  them  in  the 
volume  that  would  be  required.  Germany  likewise  is 
helpless.  Her  hands  are  more  than  full  with  present 
troubles:  and  when  the  war  in  Europe  shall  be  over, 
no  matter  how  it  may  end,  she  will  be  in  no  condition 
to  enter  upon  a  new  conflict.  War  therefore,  even 
if  we  should  nominally  enter  upon  it,  would  imply 
little  more  on  the  part  of  the  two  nations  than  the 
making  of  ugly  faces  at  each  other  across  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  salt  water.  Furthermore,  neither  Ger- 
many nor  the  United  States  want  war.  The  issue 
raised  by  the  President's  Lusitania  note,  and  now,  we 
may  assume,  about  to  be  emphasized  by  a  reiterated 
demand,  is  one  not  to  be  determined  by  any  one  or 
two  countries,  but  by  a  congress  of  nations  to  be  held 
when  the  European  war  is  over.  The  thing  now  prob- 
able is  an  extended  diplomatic  correspondence  marked 
possibly  by  much  "sassy"  interchange  between  Wash- 
ington and  Berlin.  It  may  not  be  very  edifying.  It 
may  even  make  the  judicious  grieve.  But  there  will  be 
no  serious  outcome. 


The  retirement  of  Mr.  Bryan  gives  the  Administra- 
tion a  chance  to  redeem  itself  in  a  very  important  direc- 
tion, namely,  that  of  Mexico.  Here  we  are  under 
bonds  to  do  something  in  a  positive  way.  Here  is  a 
situation  in  which  we  may  act  effectively  in  the  clear 
light  of  national  obligation.  Here  is  a  job  plainly  set 
before  us  with  our  duty  plainly  marked  out.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  committed  incredible  mistakes  and 
blunders.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is  now  understood 
in  the  White  House  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  It 
will  be  an  easy  trick  to  unload  much  of- the  discredit 
of  our  recent  history  upon  the  retreating  figure  of 
Brother  Bryan.  It  will  not  be  very  difficult — although 
some  of  us  will  know  better — to  make  him  the  goat 
of  policies  and  procedures  not  only  very  mistaken,  but 
verv  contemptible.  , 

Labor  Troubles  in  England. 
The  rearrangement  of  the  British  cabinet  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  Minister  of  Mu- 
nitions have  had  a  profoundly  disturbing  effect  on  the 
labor  situation  in  England.  The  tension  has  been 
momentarily  relaxed  by  suave  assurances  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  there  are  evidently  volcanic  possibilities  for 
the  future.  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions was  necessitated  by  a  grave  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  war  material.  That  such  an  appointment 
should  be  effective  demanded  in  its  turn  the  possession 
of  a  coercive  authority  alike  over  the  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen,  and  it  was  to  furnish  this  authority 
that  the  munitions  bill  was  introduced.  The  precise 
terms  of  this  bill  have  not  yet  reached  America,  but  its 
purport  may  be  judged  by  the  protests  leveled  against 
it  on  behalf  of  organized  labor.  It  was  described  as 
an  attempt  to  crush  unionism,  to  establish  a  labor  con- 
scription and  a  system  of  forced  toil,  and  although  the 
bill  was  eventually  passed  there  were  threats  of  re- 
sistance if  its  powers  should  be  employed  in  the  ways 
indicated.  With  a  whole  continent  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  ruthless  and  autocratic  force  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  exclude  the  same  principle  from  the  do- 
mee^ic  field  of  the  various  countries  involved.  Prob- 
ab  .  it  is  only  in  England  that  such  a  principle  would 
sisted.  Elsewhere  it  is  taken  for  granted,  and  as 
!   of  the  tremendous  price  to  be  paid. 


It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  element  of  compulsion,  at 
least  the  powers  of  compulsion,  could  be  avoided  under 
the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Great  Britain.  That 
those  conditions  are  the  result  of  a  thousand  years  of 
government  and  tradition  may  explain  the  problem,  but 
it  does  not  solve  it.  If  war  is  to  be  waged  there  must 
be  munitions  with  which  to  wage  it,  and  human  hands 
must  make  them.  Great  Britain  has  the  factories,  the 
material,  and  the  money.  She  does  not  lack  even  the 
workmen.  But  the  workmen  themselves  are  unwilling 
to  depart,  even  in  the  least,  either  from  their  union  re- 
strictions or  from  the  personal  habits  that  have  become 
engrained  in  their  natures.  Increased  pay  does  not 
mean  for  them  either  increased  activity  or  increased 
enthusiasm.  It  means  a  decrease  of  both.  For  them 
the  supreme  and  only  requisite  is  the  ability  to  provide 
for  the  pressing  needs  of  the  moment,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  those  needs  is  for  beer.  If  three  days'  work  un- 
der a  new  scale  of  pay  is  found  to  be  as  productive 
financially  as  six  days'  work  under  an  old  scale,  then 
three  days'  work  is  obviously  enough.  In  the  great  in- 
dustrial centres  of  England  it  has  become  the  practice 
to  make  Saturday  a  whole  holiday  and  Wednesday  a 
half  holiday,  while  Monday  is  devoted  to  recuperation 
from  the  alcoholic  excesses  of  Sunday.  More  pay  in- 
variablv  means  less  work. 


For  an  explanation  of  such  an  anomaly  we  must  go 
back  a  long  way  in  history,  and  we  must  also  allow  for 
a  force  of  tradition  that  can  hardly  be  realized  in 
younger  countries.  The  present  social  system  in  Eng- 
land is  practically  a  diluted  continuation  of  the  old 
feudalism  which  established  the  two  hereditary  classes 
of  the  governors  and  the  governed.  The  modifications 
that  have  followed  in  the  train  of  democracy  have  done 
little  or  nothing  to  bridge  the  gulf.  All  that  they  have 
done  is  to  relieve  the  governing  class  from  the  sense  of 
personal  and  benevolent  responsibility  that  once  dis- 
tinguished it.  Its  place  has  now  been  taken  by  the 
poor  law  and  the  workhouse,  but  the  gulf  between  the 
classes  is  nearly  as  wide  as  ever.  The  non-productive 
or  aristocratic  sections  of  British  society  are  saturated 
with  the  unchallenged  assumption  that  they  owe  their 
position  to  established  laws  of  nature,  that  it  is  in  some 
undefined  way  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  live 
at  the  cost  and  upon  the  labor  of  the  lower  strata  of 
the  social  pyramid.  And  as  a  result  of  centuries  of 
feudalism  the  workman  has  lost  all  sense  of  financial 
foresight.  The  original  feudalism  assured  him  of  pro- 
tection in  old  age  or  incapacity,  while  the  modern 
feudalism,  translated  into  economics,  saw  to  it  that  his 
earnings  should  leave  no  margin  as  a  provision  for  the 
future.  He  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  a  sudden  and 
spasmodic  prosperity  should  find  him  incapable  of  its 
prudent  utilization.  He  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future.  For  him  the 
future  has  been  the  inevitable  workhouse.  The  possi- 
bility of  earning  enough  to  avoid  the  workhouse  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  shadowy  of  dreams.  The  system 
took  care  that  there  should  be  no  margin  for  such  a 
purpose  as  that.  The  grim  charity  of  the  poor  law  was 
always  cheaper  than  economic  justice.  Moreover, 
justice  might  constitute  a  dangerous  precedent. 


It  is  hard*  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  whole 
social  system  of  England  has  lent  itself  to  this  end,  to 
the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  castes  and  to  the 
preservation  of  their  inviolate  boundaries.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  been  assailed,  and  not  wholly  without  suc- 
cess, but  the  assaults  have  been  directed  against  some 
few  of  its  results,  rather  than  against  the  system  itself. 
Even  intelligence  can  make  little  and  slowr  headway 
against  tradition  and  sentiment.  Thousands  of  Eng- 
lish parishes  are  ruled  despotically  by  an  unholy  com- 
bination of  parson  and  squire,  the  squire  being  also  the 
appointed  magistrate  because  of  his  social  position. 
And  against  this  there  has  been  little  effective  rebellion. 
Obedience  becomes  instinctive  after  a  thousand  years. 
And  when  we  understand  that  the  economic  government 
of  the  country  has  been  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
landowners,  the  squires,  and  the  parsons,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  there  should  be  no  surplus  wages,  why 
the  workhouse  should  become  a  permanent  institution, 
and  why  the  workman  should  be  taught  to  regard  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  the  only  reward  that  he  is  ever 
likely  to  get.  . 

The  moral  results  of  such  a  system  are  now  before  us, 
although  it  has  taken  a  great  war  to  bring  them  into 
relief.     Hopelessness  and  vice  go  always  hand  in  hand. 


Virtues  will  not  blossom  without  incentives.  The  man 
without  a  future  is  certain  to  fill  the  present  with 
sensual  excesses.  It  is  a  case  of  "let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die."  Since  there  is  no 
possibility  of  an  independent  old  age,  since  the  future 
is  inevitably  dark,  it  is  only  natural  that  every  available 
penny  should  be  spent  in  beer.  What  else  should  it  be 
spent  in?  Beer  brings  a  certain  muddled  oblivion,  and 
since  it  brings  also  a  kind  of  tolerant  acquiescence  with 
things  as  they  are  we  see  that  beer,  too,  has  become  a 
sort  of  national  institution,  one  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  therefore  to  be  sustained  as  a  kind  of  na- 
tional bulwark.  To  brew  beer  has  -been  one  of  the 
surest  passports  to  public  reward.  And  now  in  a 
moment  of  crisis  we  see  a  sudden  and  almost  panic- 
struck  realization  that  the  very  existence  of  the  country 
depends  upon  men  who  are  so  sodden  with  beer  and 
sensual  indulgence  that  they  are  incapable  alike  of  the 
self-sacrifices  demanded  by  patriotism  and  of  an  intel- 
ligent vision  of  their  own  interests.  And  indeed  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  men  who  have  been  taught  for 
centuries  never  to  think  of  their  own  future  and  to  be 
content  with  "that  sphere  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  them"  shall  now  be  expected  to  show  an 
enlightened  concern  for  the  future  of  their  country. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  already  done  much  in  the  way 
of  making  bricks  with  a  meagre  allowance  of  straw. 
He  is  himself  a  man  of  the  people,  but  he  comes  some- 
what late  upon  the  stage,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of 
following  upon  the  iron  tread  of  Lord  Kitchener.  And 
even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not  find  it  easy  to  make 
headway  against  the  tide  of  tradition  and  habit.  He 
will  not  use  his  coercive  powers  without  necessity,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  himself  is  hated  by  the 
governing  caste,  anathematized  by  the  whole  brood  of 
parsons  and  squires.        

Doubtless  England  will  "muddle  through,"  but  her 
best  friends  will  hope  that  she  may  be  so  squeezed  and 
pinched  in  the  process  as  to  compel  some  sort  of  re- 
adjustment after  the  war.  It  is  not  so  much  laws  as 
national  sentiments  and  traditions  that  need  reform. 
There  ought  to  be  a  quick  death  to  the  conviction  that 
one  class  is  intended  by  Providence  to  be  "pastors  and 
masters"  and  to  ride  exertionless  upon  the  shoulders 
of  another  and  larger  class.  There  ought  to  be  no 
toleration  of  a  system  that  seeks  to  preserve  itself  by 
the  sensual  debauchery  and  stupefaction  of  another 
class,  and  that  other  class  the  mainstay  of  the  nation 
in  extremity.  There  ought  to  be  so  rigorous  a  reforma- 
tion of  ideas  and  practices  as  shall  result  in  a  new  in- 
dustrial dignity,  since  without  dignity  there  can  be  no 
conscious  participation  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  none 
of  the  patriotism  that  makes  of  self-sacrifice  alike  a  duty 
and  a  pride.  , 

"Student  Control." 

Berkeley,  which  yields  us  many  inspirations  (with 
now  and  then  a  warning  in  the  form  of  concrete  ex- 
ample) is  again  to  the  fore  in  connection  with  a  contro- 
verted point  in  school  organization.  It  appears  that  the 
fad  of  "student  control"  has  found  approvers  and  cham- 
pions among  many  who  may  be  described  as  patrons 
and  friends  of  the  local  high  school.  The  basic  idea 
of  student  control  is  the  theory  that  there  is  an  in- 
nate sense  of  justice  in  the  mind  of  childhood  and 
that  if  the  discipline  of  a  school  shall  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  it  will  work  out  in  wholesome 
ways  and  to  wholesome  ends.  It  is  further  maintained 
that  an  incidental  product  of  the  system  will  be  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  with  a  con- 
sequent development  of  something  fine  in  the  way  of 
character. 

Principal  C.  L.  Biedenbach  of  the  Berkeley  High 
School,  a  man  of  sense  and  experience,  thinks  he  knows 
better  than  the  student  control  faddists.  He  has  long 
dealt  with  immaturity  and  has  had  intimate  observa- 
tion of  its  deficiencies.  He  .concedes  that  something 
may  be  gained  both  for  the  efficiencies  of  a  school  and 
for  the  character  of  the  children  in  cooperation  of  the 
students  with  the  faculty ;  and  to  this  end  he  has  en- 
couraged the  maintenance  of  a  students'  organization. 
But  Mr.  Biedenbach  understands  also  that  the  judgments 
of  childhood  are  not  the  judgments  of  maturity  and 
that  there  are  values  in  the  latter  which  may  be  lack- 
ing in  the  former.  There  can,  he  says,  be  no  such 
thing  as  student  control  in  a  high  school.  The  board 
of  education  and  the  principal  of  the  school  are  sub- 
ject to  laws  of  the  state  and  community,  and  can  not 
divest  themselves  from  the  responsibility  which  these 
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laws  impose.  If  they  do  this  and  if  things  go  wrong, 
as  they  are  very  likely  to  when  the  judgment  and  will 
of  immaturity  are  given  full  rein,  there  rests  upon 
the  real  authority  a  very  serious  responsibility.  In 
an  open  letter  to  parents  he  says,  among  other  things : 

The  relation  which  holds  in  the  school  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  holds  in  a  family.  There  must  he  superiors 
and  inferiors  in  the  sense  that  the  elders  are  by  nature  ap- 
pointed to  lead  and  instruct  the  young.  With  them  it  is  a 
question  of  protection  rather  than  control.  The  parent  and 
the  teacher  are  not  looking  for  opportunities  to  give  orders 
and  to  exact  obedience  from  younger  human  beings.  They 
are  merely  exercising  their  natural  duty  to  guard  and  guide 
those  who  will  soon  take  their  places  in  the  world,  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life.  *  *  * 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  an  adolescent  to  learn  how  to  manage 
affairs  in  which  organization  and  executive  ability  are  re- 
quired. For  this  reason  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  allowed 
to  have  a  student  association  and  elect  officers  from  their  own 
number  who  control  its  affairs.  This  is  good  only  so  long  as 
they  do  not  have  the  idea  that  these  affairs  originated  with 
themselves  and  belong  entirely  to  them,  to  be  managed  or 
mismanaged,  according  to  their  own  desires.  It  is  readily 
seen  how  dangerous  such  an  idea  and  such  actions  would  be- 
come. *  *  *  When  young  people  are  guilty  of  offenses, 
whether  minor  or  serious,  they  should  not  be  judged  by  their 
peers,  but  by  older  people,  who  not  only  have  the  right  to 
administer  punishment,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  have 
the  duty  of  admonishing  and  advising  in  a  way  that  only  an 
older  person  with  experience  and  judgment  can  have. 

This  is  soundest  sense.  None  the  less  so  because 
it  runs  counter  to  much  that  is  currently  talked  and 
preached.  It  comes  wholesomely,  too,  from  a  man  of 
experience  and  success  in  elementary  education.  Mr. 
Biedenbach  quite  evidently  is  a  teacher  of  a  type  none 
too  common,  one  who  has  not  permitted  the  influences 
of  a  period  singularly  affected  by  fads  to  overwhelm 
his  judgments  or  to  destroy  his  sense  of  responsibility. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  Berkeley  is  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  at  the  head  of  its  high  school  a  man 
who  not  only  takes  stock  of  his  responsibilities,  but 
who  has  the  hardihood  to  defy  the  sentimentalists  who, 
in  devotion  to  a  mere  fad,  would  substitute  the  emo- 
tions of  childhood  for  the  wisdoms  of  maturity,  and 
who  in  the  education  of  youth  would  discard  the  ele- 
ment of  authoritative  discipline. 

No  man  or  woman  ever  comes  to  efficiency  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  human  life  without  individual 
development  in  three  forms:  (1)  obedience,  (2)  in- 
dustry, (3)  self-control.  These  essentials  of  character 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  discipline.  Discipline 
implies  authority.  Without  authority  all  the  rest  falls 
to  the  ground.  Faddists  do  not  stop  to  consider.  We 
sometimes  think  they  lack  powers  of  consideration. 
Their  notions  proceed,  not  from  mind,  but  from  feeling. 
Emotion,  not  judgment,  rules  them.  All  the  current 
fads — student  control  along  with  the  rest — proceed  from 
this  basis.  They  have  no  root  either  in  common  sense 
or  experience.  They  contrive,  through  the  force  of  an 
emotional  earnestness,  to  get  themselves  established  in 
many  forms  and  in  many  places.  The  result  is  always 
the  same — a  reign  of  grievous  mischiefs.  Fortunate  in- 
deed is  the  community  of  Berkeley  that  it  has  in  a 
commanding  position  a  man  at  once  wise  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  this  fad  of  student  control, 
among  many  the  most  mischievous. 

The  best  thing  that  any  boy  or  girl  gets  in  school  is 
discipline.  No  matter  what  else  may  be  gained,  if  dis- 
cipline be  no  part  of  it,  the  advantage  is  nothing.  No 
matter  whatever  else  may  be  missed,  if  discipline  be 
gained,  the  advantage  is  beyond  calculation.  Discipline 
is  got  primarily  through  obedience.  Its  first  and  its  last 
demonstration  are  alike — respect  for  and  obedience  to 
authority.  Disenthrone  authority  in  the  schoolroom, 
leave  immaturity  to  its  own  courses,  and  the  product 
will  be  a  vicious  compound  of  insubordinate  spirit, 
of  untrained  will,  of  fitful  habits,  and  of  an  all-engross- 
ing conceit.  Student  control  is  one  of  the  devices  under 
which  American  childhood  is  being  robbed  of  the  graces 
of  respect,  of  legitimate  subordination,  and  of  the  ten 
thousand  wholesome  influences  which  rest  upon  a  wisely 
ordered  authority.  , 

Mexican  Notes. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  at  Washington  that  for  all 
his  recent  sharp  warning  to  the  belligerent  Mexicans 
the  President  has  no  plans  of  action  defined  even  in  his 
own  mind.  From  another  source  last  week's  pronuncia- 
mento  would  have  meant  war.  It  could  have  meant 
nothing  else.  But  now  it  is  declared  that  war  is  no 
part  of  Mr.  Wilson's  calculation.  For  the  moment  he 
seems  entirely  satisfied  to  have  spoken  in  a  manda- 
tory  tone;    and   singularly    enough    he   seems    imbued 


with  the  notion  that  what  he  has  said  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  bring  about  peace.  Even  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  radically  altered  mental  attitude, 
he  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  Mexico  may 
not  be  dominated  by  phrases.  None  the  less  in  this 
latest  utterance  the  President  has  made  a  commit- 
ment which  must  eventually  lead  to  forcible  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  Mexican  af- 
fairs. In  this  connection  there  is  made  a  curious  sug- 
gestion. It  is  to  the  effect  that  something  like  an 
invasion  of  Mexico  will  first  be  made  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society  in  the  names  of  mercy  and  charity.  If  the  so- 
ciety shall  be  hindered  in  the  business  of  succoring  the 
starving,  then  the  United  States  will  come  to  its  aid 
with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary.  Surely  no 
policy  so  novel  and  whimsical  was  ever  before  framed 
in  the  councils  of  a  great  nation. 
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Justification  for  American  interference  in  Mexico 
might  easily  find  a  basis  in  many  acts  more  grievous 
than  local  interference  with  the  work  of  mercy  and 
charity.  To  pass  over  the  ten  thousand  incidents  which 
make  legitimate  appeal  to  American  authority  and  to 
pick  upon  a  trivial  incident  as  a  cause  of  action  wouldJ 
be  whimsical  to  the  last  degree.  If  we  shall  go  into! 
Mexico — as  we  ultimately  must — it  should  be  for  causes' 
vastly  more  important  than  the  interference  of  some 
military  autocrat  with  the  operations  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  real  reason  of  our  going,  when  we  shall  go,  will- 
be  to  restore  order  to  a  distracted  and  helpless  country 
which  under  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  subject  to 
American  regulation.  Surely  here  is  justification 
enough  without  resort  to  a  cheap  subterfuge.  Possibly 
the  President  feels  embarrassment  under  a  course  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  his  ideas  as  laid  down  a  few 
months  ago  in  his  Indianapolis  speech.  Then  his  idea 
was  to  let  Mexico  stew  in  her  own  juice.  It  was  none 
of  our  affair,  he  said,  what  the  Mexicans  might  do  to 
each  other.  It  was  a  foolish  remark  and  it  ought  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  President  and  by  everybody  else.  The 
country,  we  think,  will  quite  willingly  forget  it  if  Mr. 
Wilson  will  now  proceed  upon  his  newer  notion  that  we 
have  in  Mexico  a  responsibility  with  no  right  to  evade 
it.  There  is  no  need  to  beat  about  the  bush.  It 
will  be  far  manlier,  far  more  acceptable  to  Ameri- 
can judgment,  if  he  will  by  his  new  policy  admit  his 
earlier  attitude  to  be  a  mistake  and  then  proceed  in  per- 
formance of  the  duty  which  obviously  lies  before  him. 


If  public  interest  has  not  yet  fixed  itself  on  the  Italian 
campaign  it  is  because  we  have  not  had  time  to  learn  the 
geography  of  the  country.  The  outbreak  of  war  means  that 
a  dozen  hitherto  unheard-of  places  blaze  out  into  lurid  sig- 
nificance, but  we  search  in  vain  for  these  places  on  the  map. 
We  have  al  least  learned  painfully  something  of  the  war 
geography  of  France  and  Belgium  and  Russia.  We  can  even 
pronounce  the  names.  Some  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  with  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. And  now  we  have  another  area  for  study,  and  so  our 
geographical   education  proceeds  apace. 


The  Washington  gossips  are  busy  in  an  effort  to 
define  the  motives  of  the  President's  change  of  heart 
towards  Mexico.  The  situation  within  the  country  is 
indeed  a  grievous  one.  but  hardly  more  so  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  this  past  two  years.  Why  was  the  Presi- 
dent half  a  year  ago  satisfied  to  leave  Mexico  to  herself 
when  now,  things  being  very  much  as  they  were  before, 
he  sees  the  necessity  of  forcible  interference  to  the 
end  of  peace.  Those  who  have  any  real  acquaintance 
with  Mexican  affairs  and  the  Mexican  character  have 
known  all  along  that  we  must  ultimately  take  a  hand 
in  pacifying  the  country.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  about 
the  only  man  in  the  country  whose  mind  needed  to  be 
changed.  Cabinet  influence  is  presumed  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  his  newest  attitude.  Attorney-General 
Gregory  and  Postmaster-General  Burleson  are  both 
Texans.  Secretary  Houston,  although  nominally  a  citi- 
zen of  Missouri,  was  long  resident  of  Texas.  All  three 
know  something  of  Mexico,  as  does  Colonel  House,  the 
President's  closest  friend.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
coterie  "double-banked"  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Wilson 
and  that  they  brought  him  around  to  his  present  state 
of  mind  some  weeks  ago.  Then  Mr.  Duval  West  of 
Texas  was  commissioned  to  make  a  speciai  visit  to  the 
distracted  country  and  to  supply  the  President  with  a 
report  that  would  justify  a  change  of  policy.  Mr. 
West's  report  is  now  in  Mr.  Wilson's  hands.  It  has  not 
been  given  to  the  public,  but  privately  it  is  understood 
to  be  sufficiently  positive  to  justify  a  radical  change  of 
policy. 

Recently  cocoanut  oil  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  "condensed  milk"  said  to  be  chem- 
ically indistinguishable  from  condensed  cows'  milk,  and 
claim  is  advanced  that  an  excellent  cocoanut  oil 
"cheese"  will  shortly  be  placed  on  the  market.  Cocoa- 
nut  lard  is  highly  appreciated  by  Mohammedans,  whose 
religion  forbids  them  using  any  product  derived  from 
the  hog. 

In  all  Australasia  the  lowest  death  rate  is  shown  in 
New  Zealand,  whose  rate  is  also  lower  than  that  of  any 
European  country. 


The  Italian  operations  are  on  a  much  wider  scale  than  was 
at  first  apparent,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  seem  much 
more  successful  than  was  at  first  probable.  The  Italian 
armies  are  attacking  along  the  whole  length  of  the  frontier 
from  Montozzo,  near  the  Swiss  boundary,  clear  away  to  Mon- 
falcone  near  Trieste.  But  there  are  evidently  two  main  ob- 
jectives, and  they  are  Trent  in  the  west  and  Trieste  in  the 
east.  Trent  is  the  chief  city  of  The  Trentino,  and  The  Tren- 
tino  runs  down  into  Italy  like  a  triangle,  with  its  apex  to  the 
south.  The  average  breadth  of  The  Trentino  is  about  fifty 
miles.  Trent  is  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  apex,  and 
every  yard  of  the  way  bristles  with  Austrian  fortifications. 
Other  countries  are  content  to  warn  the  traveler  not  to  tres- 
pass on  fortifications  or  to  photograph  them.  Austria  warns 
him  in  polyglot  threats  that  he  must  not  even  look  at  them. 
Trent  has  a  half-circle  of  forts  around  it.  Roverto  to  the 
south  is  similarly  guarded.  So  are  Mori  and  Ala.  From  the 
frontier  down  to  Verona  there  are  other  lines  of  Italian  forts, 
but  as  you  are  not  forbidden  to  look  at  them  they  remain 
invisible,  since  a  modern  fort  is  .one  of  the  most  incon- 
spicuous things  in  the  world.  Verona  and  Vicenza  are  now 
the  Italian  bases  for  the  advance  on  Trent.  Both  places  are 
vast  arsenals  of  munitions  and  they  are  united  with  the 
fighting  area  by  networks  of  military  roads  and  railroads. 
The  Trentino  is  the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world  to 
invade  and  the  easiest  to  defend.  It  is  one  great  mountain 
range  all  the  way.   with  the   Brenner   Pass  bisecting  it. 


None  the  less  the  Italians  have  invaded  it,  and  so  far  they 
have  carried  all  before  them.  They  have  advanced  upon 
seven  separate  points  in  The  Trentino  alone.  To  the  north, 
near  Switzerland,  they  have  carried  the  Tonale  Pass  and 
seized  the  heights  beyond.  Another  force  has  entered  the 
country  through  Ponte  di  Caffaro  to  the  south.  Two  other 
armies  have  passed  up  the  Valley  of  the  Adige  and  taken 
Monte  Baldo  and  Monte  Pasubio  on  the  direct  road  to  Trent. 
Still  other  divisions  have  seized  the  passes  through  the 
Carnic  Alps  to  the  northeast  of  The  Trentino.  The  latest 
reports  say  that  Trent  itself  is  within  range,  and  that  while 
there  has  been  heavy  fighting  all  the  way  the  Austrian  resist- 
ance has  been  subdued.  A  week  ago  we  were  told  of  a  Teuton 
army  of  half  a  million  men  massed  at  Bozen,  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Trent.  If  there  is  such  an  army  at 
Bozen  it  will  probably  stay  there  and  wait  to  be  attacked, 
leaving  Trent  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  such  an  army  should 
move  southward  it  would  obviously  expose  its  flanks  to  attack 
from  the  Italians  who  are  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west. 
In  that  case  the  resistance  to  the  Italians  has  so  far  come 
from  subsidiary  forces,  whose  aim  is  to  retard  rather  than 
to  defeat.  At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Germany  and  Italy  are  not,  technically  speaking,  at  war  at  all, 
since  no  war  has  been  declared.  Therefore  Germany  is  under 
no  obligation  to  defend  Austria  against  Italy,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  she  will  give  her  no  other  aid  except  to  take 
the  Galician  campaign  on  her  own  shoulders  and  thus  liberate 
as  many  Austrian  troops  as  possible  for  service  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  significance  in  Count  von  Billow's 
admission  that  in  many  respects  Austria  has  been  in  the 
wrong  in  her  treatment  of  Italy.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume 
that  the  first  great  battle  in  this  campaign  will  be  fought  in 
The  Trentino  and  that  it  may  come  in  about  a  week. 


Italy's  eastern  campaign  is  somewhat  more  obscure.  Its 
objective  is  Trieste,  but  as  Trieste  is  a  seaport  it  must  be 
reached  from  the  north.  The  Italians  in  four  divisions  have 
crossed  the  frontier  and  they  have  also  crossed  the  Isonzo 
River,  which  lies  on  the  Austrian   side  of  the  frontier.     They 


are  directed  against  Caporetto,  Santa  Lucia,  Tolmino,  Goritz. 
'  Gradisca,  and  Monfalcone.  The  Austrian  resistance  is  cen- 
tered around  Tolmino,  and  the  Italian  forces  to  the  south 
will  wait  for  their  advance  until  Tolmino  has  fallen.  The 
fighting  will  probably  be  less  severe  here  than  in  The  Tren- 
tino, but  if  the  Austrians  should  succeed  on  the  Isonzo  River 
we  shall  al  once  see  a  retreat  of  the  Italians  from  The 
Trentino,  since  this  would  mean  the  invasion  of  Italy.  The 
Italian  base  for  this  eastern  campaign  is  at  Udine.  Verona, 
Vicenza,  and  Udine  may  be  considered  as  the  great  nerve 
ganglia  of  the  Italian  system. 


Of  the  war  in  the  west  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except 
to  recount  the  gain  and  loss  of  trenches,  sugar  mills,  and 
chateaux.  And  naturally  there  are  many  people  who  ask  the 
use  of  if  all,  if  the  Allies  expect  to  get  inlo  Germany  or  the 
Germans  into  Paris,  or  Calais,  or  Dunkirk,  by  gains  of  a  few 
yards  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Of  course  they  do  not  ex- 
pect anything  of  the  sort,  but  the  fighting  is  by  no  means  pur- 
poseless. At  any  moment  a  lucky  attack  may  succeed  in  so 
far  piercing  the  enemies'  lines  as  to  compel  a  general  fall 
back  for  fear  of  envelopment.  But  there  is  another  purpose 
and  an  uglier  one.  The  European  armies  are  very  large,  but 
they  are  not  inexhaustible.  Sooner  or  later  the  demand  for 
new  men  will  be  greater  than  the  supply.  Durin 
Galician   battle  the  Germans  are  said  to  have  1-  - 
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a  minute,  and  the  Russians  may  have  lost  still  more,  although 
usually  it  is  the  attackers  who  suffer  most  severely.  And  at 
the  same  time  they  were  losing  men  fast  on  the  western  front. 
Now  even  millions  must  eventually  be  devoured  by  such  a  pro- 
cess, and  of  course  millions  have  been  devoured  already,  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  millions  in  all.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  must  eventually  settle  this  mat- 
ter. Even  a  college  graduate  could  make  some  approximate 
calculations,  and  these  same  calculations  might  be  undertaken 
profitably  by  those  who  airily  assure  us  that  the  war  will  go 
on  for  years.  If  so,  then  its  final  stages  will  be  fought  by 
ghosts  or  women,  for  there  will  be  no  more  men. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  minimize  the  extent  of  the  Russian 
disaster  in  Galicia  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  at 
least  a  part  of  its  magnitude.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
the  Russians  is  that  they  have  not  actually  been  routed,  that 
they  have  kept  their  lines  fairly  intact,  and  that  their  dif- 
ficulties tend  to  grow  less  as  they  retreat  eastward  toward 
Lemberg.  When  the  Germans  took  Przemysl  the  Russian 
lines  were  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  horns  pointing 
eastward  and  its  centre  occupying  the  city.  The  German 
movements  were  from  the  north  and  the  south  and  were  di- 
rected against  these  horns  and  with  the  intention  of  closing 
the  circle  around  the  fortress.  That  the  Russians  won  suc- 
cesses to  the  north  of  the  city  may  be  conceded,  but  they 
had  no  effect  upon  the  result.  Przemysl  was  untenable  and 
the  Russian  centre  withdrew  rapidly  eastward.  Now  the  re- 
sult of  this  would  be  to  straighten  and  also  to  strengthen  the 
Russian  lines,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  that 
they  have  been  able  to  stem  the  German  advance  toward  Lem- 
berg.  From  Przemysl  to  Lemberg  is  sixty  miles,  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  certainly  covered  a  considerable  part  of  that  dis- 
tance. That  they  should  move  much  more  slowly  is  only  to 
be  expected.  Their  guns  are  very  numerous  and  heavy. 
They  are  more  and  more  hampered  by  wounded  and  by  the 
lengthening  of  the  supply  line.  Moreover,  the  Russian  rail- 
road facilities  become  constantly  better  as  they  approach 
Lemberg.  None  the  less  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
German  advance  has  been  stemmed  or  checked.  That  this 
will  happen  is  quite  upon  the  cards,  but  it  has  not  happened 
yet.  The  Russians  have  great  powers  of  recuperation  and 
they  have  more  than  once  snatched  victory  from  defeat.  But 
at  the  moment  there  seems  to  be  no  substantial  reason  why 
the  Germans  should  not  take  Lemberg. 


One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  Russian  reverse  is,  of 
course,  the  lack  of  ammunition.  Russia  has  very  few  fac- 
tories and  she  was  totally  unprepared  for  war.  She  could  im- 
port nothing  except  from  Japan  and  from  America,  and  prob- 
ably the  Japanese  imports  stopped  entirely  with  the  threat  of 
war  between  Japan  and  China.  In  any  case  the  route  through 
Siberia  was  a  long  one  and  its  possibilities  were  severely 
limited.  Russian  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  armed  with 
iron  rods  and  clubs,  while  it  need  not  be  said  that  their 
enemies  were  equipped  to  the  last  shoe  button.  Russia  will 
now  be  somewhat  better  off,  since  the  port  of  Archangel  is 
open  and  she  can  obtain  supplies  from  England.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  necessity  to  supply  Russia  that  has  placed  such 
back-breaking  demands  upon  the  British  munition  factories. 
Probably  France  also  must  be  supplied.  Italy  ought  to  have 
all  she  needs  in  this  way  after  her  long  preparation. 


low.  The  attack  upon  the  cavalry  was  made  from  a  height 
of  4000  feet  and  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  A  falling 
bomb  can  be  seen  and  perhaps  avoided,  but  the  arrows  are 
so  small  as  to  be  invisible.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Grahame-White 
tells  us  not  to  underrate  the  Zeppelin,  although  he  admits 
that  its  effectiveness  demands  special  conditions.  A  cloudy 
night  must  be  chosen  and  the  craft  must  fly  high.  With 
motors  silenced  they  must  try  to  reach  their  goal  and  drop 
their  bombs  before  they  are  detected  by  the  searchlights. 
Then  they  must  scatter  and  make  off  through  the  darkness 
in  order  to  avoid  the  armed  aeroplanes  that  will  be  sent 
after  them.  That  the  Zeppelin  is  vulnerable  to  the  aeroplane 
that  can  once  get  within  striking  distance  of  it  is  shown  by 
the  recent  destruction  of  one  of  these  craft  in  Belgium  by  a 
Canadian  aviator.  

The  agreements  against  the  use  of  dumdum-bullets  and 
asphyxiating  gases  were  signed  by  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  Japan,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Servia,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Roumania,  that  is  to 
say  by  all  nations  now  in  the  war  or  likely  to  enter  it.  The 
New  York  Sun  points  out  that  if  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  world  war  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  and  the  use 
of  dumdum-bullets  would  immediately  and  automatically  be- 
come legitimate  warfare  in  the  case  of  any  and  all  of  the 
dozen  belligerents.  These  two  declarations  were  neither  rati- 
fied  nor  even  signed  by  the  government  of  this   republic. 


THE  MAN-DOG. 


There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  asphyxiating  gas  used 
by  the  Germans  is  chlorin,  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Zeppelins,  the  conditions  must  be  right.  If  the  wind  is  too 
strong  it  will  dissipate  the  gas.  If  it  is  a  shifting  wind  the 
gas  might  be  blown  back  on  those  that  are  using  it,  and  it 
seems  that  this  has  already  occurred  in  some  cases.  The 
value  of  such  an  expedient  is  very  questionable  if  only  from 
the  obvious  fact  that  what  can  be  done  by  one  side  can  be 
done  equally  well  by  the  other.  Moreover,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  prevailing  winds  in  northern  Europe  are  from  east 
to  west  until  early  in  June.  After  that  time  they  are  from 
west  to  east.  The  remedy  is  a  handkerchief  or  respirator 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  hyposulfite  of  sodium,  the  ordinary 
"fixing  solution"  of  the  photographer.  Cooking  soda  or  borax 
make  a  good  substitute  for  the  hyposulfite. 


Up  to  the  end  of  May  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  had 
lost  forty-eight  warships  and  Germany  had  lost  seventy-five. 
But  the  tonnage  of  the  former  was  254,000  and  the  tonnage 
of  the  latter  only  193.000.  Up  to  the  middle  of  May  the 
tonnage  of  merchant  ships  destroyed  by  Germany  was  460,628, 
while  the  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  lost  by  Germany  was 
314,465.  Mr.  Macnamara.  making  this  announcement  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said  that  so  far  as  was  known  not  a 
single  life  had  been  lost  on  the  German  ships  captured  or 
sunk,  while  in  the  attacks  upon  British  ships  or  ships  assumed 
to  be  British   1556  persons  of  all  nationalities  had  been  killed. 


The  attitude  of  the  Vatican  has  already  been  touched  upon, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  have 
forgotten  more  about  the  forces  of  organized  .religion  than 
the  present  writer  is  ever  likely  to  know  that  it  may  yet  be 
the  voice  of  the  Vatican  that  will  exercise  a  vast  influence 
upon  this  war.  The  Pope,  with  a  flock  so  widely  scattered 
in  many  camps,"  has  been  necessarily  neutral,  but  it  seemed 
impossible  that  he  should  remain  neutral  after  Italy's  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  first  evidence  of  the  new  papel  attitude  came 
on  May  26,  when  His  Holiness  addressed  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Vannutelli  in  which  he  says.  "The  war  continues  to  stain  Eu- 
rope with  blood,  employing  on  land  and  sea  means  that  arc 
offensive  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  inter- 
national law."  On  May  31  the  Italian  court  chaplain,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Vatican,  prayed  for  the  divine  bless- 
ing on  the  Italian  arms  as  "the  glorious  distributors  of  Your 
justice."  Considering  that  some  nine  Christian  nations  are 
now  all  praying  to  the  same  God  for  success  in  their  bloody 
work,  we  may  expect  that  the  petitions  themselves  will  have 
a  certain  mutually  neutralizing  effect,  but  the  opinions  of  the 
Vatican  may  certainly  have  a  weight  not  without  a  result  upon 
Catholics  everywhere.  But  it  seems  rather  a  pity  to  pray  at 
all,  at  least  from  the  partisan  point  of  view,  seeing  that  after 
two  thousand  years  of  prayer  the  world  finds  itself  in  the 
present  mess.  

Claude  Grahame-White  in  his  "Aircraft  in  the  Great  War" 
dispels  the  idea  that  flcchettes  or  arrows  were  invented  during 
the  present  struggle.  He  says  they  originated  two  years  ago 
and  that  experiments  were  first  made  with  a  heavy  metal  arrow 
"i  dart.  But  only  a  few  of  these  could  be  carried,  so  a  smaller 
type  was  prepared.  The  new  design  was  of  steel,  about  seven 
inches  long  and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  one  end 
pointed  sharply  and  the  other  hollowed  out  on  four  sides,  thus 
providing  the  effect  of  the  feathering  of  an  arrow.  They  are 
carried  by  the  aviator  in  boxes  of  fifty  and  are  released  by 
opening  the  bottom  of  the  box.  They  were  first  used  in  war 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  when  French  airmen  attacked 
Germai  troops  in  bivouac.  In  one  such  attack  upon  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  thirteen  men  were  killed  and  injured  and  two 
horses  In  an  initial  experiment  a  cow  was  chosen  as  a  vic- 
,<d   a   shower  of   arrows   was   released   from   a   height   of 

"'  .^et.  Several  of  the  arrows  went  completely  through  the 
01   the  cow  and  imbedded  themselves  in  the  ground  be- 


There  is  once  more  a  recrudescence  of  peace  talk.  Three 
separate  rumors  were  chronicled  in  Wednesday's  newspapers. 
We  were  told  of  a  Hollander  who  had  arrived  at  Washington 
after  visiting  German  headquarters,  and  that  this  story  was 
not  wholly  without  significance  is  indicated  by  official  as- 
surances that  the  visitor  had  no  authorized  status.  Then 
we  have  a  positive  statement  from  the  Vatican  that  the  Pope 
is  prepared  to  call  a  conference  over  which  he  himself  would 
preside,  and  finally  there  is  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  to 
the  effect  that  the  allied  emperors  were  about  to  issue  a  mani- 
festo to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  aggressive  designs  or  any 
other  intention  than  to  defend  their  territories.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  position  of  Germany  and  Austria  would  be 
largely  strengthened  at  any  possible  conference  by  a  recent 
successful  display  of  force,  and  it  would  be  strengthened  still 
more  if  they  could  point  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  ene- 
mies upon  their  soil.  If  Germany  is  able  to  clear  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Galicia  by  taking  Lemberg  she  would  then  be  able 
to  claim  that  Teuton  soil  was  intact,  while  large  parts  of  her 
enemies'  soil  was  in  her  possession.  Such  a  claim  would  not 
be  entirely  accurate,  since  the  French  are  in  a  corner  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Italians  are  in  Austrian  territory,  but  it  would 
be  close  enough  to  accuracy  to  be  impressive.  It  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  overtures  of  some  kind  are  in  the  air. 

San-  Francisco,  June  9,  1915.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Since  cotton  was  first  planted  in  Imperial  Valley, 
California,  as  an  experiment,  about  eight  years  ago,  the 
acreage  has  increased  yearly  until  it  is  now  65,000. 
yielding  50,000  bales.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  says  the  valley's  production  per  acre  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  valley  there  are  nineteen  cotton  gins,  three 
cottonseed  oil  mills,  and  three  compresses.  Over  half 
the  acreage  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Calexico.  there  being 
there  eight  gins,  two  oil  mills,  and  one  compress,  all 
busy  day  and  night  during  the  winter  making  by- 
products like  cottonseed  oil,  cottonseed  feed  and  hulls. 
The  market  for  the  output  is  good,  and  Imperial 
cotton-feed  products  are  used  by  cattlemen  all  over  the 
West.  The  cotton  is  shipped  to  mills  in  Europe,  Japan, 
Siberia,  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
cently Calexico  shipped  a  lot  of  1160  bales,  or  588,000 
pounds,  to  Osaka.  A  great  advantage  of  Imperial  cot- 
ton is  its  whiteness,  it  being  in  this  valuable  charac- 
teristic far  superior  to  any  other  kind,  a  quality  that  is 
due  to  cloudless  days  and  sunshine. 

Quantities  of  California  rainbow  trout  have  been 
planted  in  lakes  and  streams  of  Xew  Zealand,  adding 
greatly  to  the  sport  of  angling. 


The  Secret  of  the  Terrible  Black  Swamp. 

My  first  knowledge  of  the  singular  being  called  "Du 
Chien,  the  Man-dog,"  began  when  we  were  on  duty 
down  in  the  Peche  country,  a  short  time  after  General 
Taylor's  celebrated  "Run  on  the  Banks,"  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mansfield.  The  cavalry  had  really  very  little  to  do 
except  "to  feed,"  and  await  orders.  As  a  result  of  this 
idleness  many  of  the  officers  and  men  formed  pleasant 
acquaintances  with  the  hospitable  planters  in  whose 
neighborhood  we  were  located. 

One  of  the  planters  whom  I  found  to  be  most  con- 
genial was  Captain  Martas,  a  French  creole,  whose 
father  had  come  from  Languedoc.  He  was  himself 
native-born.  He  was  a  man  of  forty-eight  or  fifty  years 
!  of  age,  and  had  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  who 
were  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  and  a  boy  two  years  of 
age,  by  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady.  The  housekeeper  was  a  mulatto  girl,  who  was  in 
every  physical  development  almost  a  perfect  being — even 
her  small  hands  looking  like  consummate  waxwork.  She 
had  been  taught,  petted,  and  indulged  as  much,  perhaps, 
or  more  than  any  slave  should  have  been,  especially 
by  Captain  Martas,  who  uniformly  spoke  to  her  more 
in  the  tone  of  a  father  addressing  his  daughter  than  in 
that  of  a  master  commanding  a  slave.  She  was  always 
gentle  and  obedient.  The  family  seemed  to  prize  her 
very  greatly,  and  the  little  boy  especially  preferred  her 
to  his  own  beautiful  mother.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
hard  for  the  later  generation,  who  remember  little  or 
nothing  of  the  "domestic  institution,"  to  understand 
how  such  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  confidence  and  friend- 
ship could  exist  between  a  slave  and  her  owners,  but 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  South  before  the 
war. 

The  family  was  so  attractive  that  I  visited  it  often : 
but  one  evening,  on  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  found 
that  its  peace  and  quiet  had  been  disturbed  by  one  of 
those  painful  occurrences  which  so  often  marred  the 
happiness  of  Southern  families,  and  which  really  consti- 
tuted the  curse  of  "the  peculiar  institution." 

The  day  before  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife 
of  Captain  Martas  had,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
got  into  a  frenzy  of  rage  with  Celia,  the  mulattress,  and 
had  ordered  the  overseer  to  give  her  a  severe  whipping. 
The  girl  had  run  off  into  the  Black  Swamp  during  the 
night,  and  Captain  Martas,  who  imparted  this  informa- 
tion to  me,  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  distress  by  reason 
of  her  absence.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  but  he  could  not  justify  his  slave 
without  condemning  his  wife,  whom  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard with  a  most  tender  and  dutiful  devotion.  The 
only  emotion  which  seemed  to  master  him  was  a  heart- 
breaking and  hopeless  grief.  I  volunteered  to  hunt  for 
the  runaway,  and  while  asking  for  such  information  as 
I  thought  to  be  necessary  about  the  neighboring  planta- 
tions, and  of  the  almost  boundless  and  impracticable 
wilderness  known  as  the  Black  Swamp,  I  saw  Celia 
slowly  and  quietly  coming  up  the  broad  walk  which  led 
from  the  portico  to  the  big  gate. 

She  carried  in  her  hand  a  branch  of  the  magnolia 
tree,  from  which  depended  a  splendid  blossom  of  that 
most  glorious  of  all  flowers.  She  bowed  slightly  as  she 
came  near  the  portico,  and,  passing  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  entered  it  by  a  side  door.  Mrs.  Martas 
was  most  passionately  devoted  to  the  magnolia,  and. 
from  her  exclamations  of  delight,  which  were  soon 
heard  in  the  hall,  we  knew  that  Celia  had  brought  the 
beautiful  flower  as  a  peace-offering  to  her  mistress, 
and  that  it  had  been  accepted  as  such.  Very  soon  the 
two  women  came  nearer,  and  from  our  seats  on  the 
veranda  we  could  hear  their  conversation.  A  terrible 
weight  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  the  heart  of 
Captain  Martas  by  the  girl's  return,  and  by  the  appar- 
ent renewal  of  friendly  relations  between  his  beautiful 
wife  and  his  even  more  beautiful  slave — a  relief  which 
showed  itself  in  his  face  and  form,  but  not  in  his  speech. 
"Yes,"  said  Celia  to  Mrs.  Martas,  "it  is  an  old,  wide- 
spreading  tree  on  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  is 
glorious  with  just  such  splendid  blossoms  as  these. 
There  must  be  more  than  three  hundred  clusters,  some 
that  I  could  not  reach  being  much  larger  and  finer  than 
this  one." 

"And  you  say,"  answered  Mrs.  Martas,  "that  the  air 
is  still,  and  that  the  perfume  broods  all  around  the 
tree?     Oh,  how  sweet!" 

"Yes,"  said  Celia,  "it  is  so  strong  that  you  can  taste 
as  well  as  smell  the  wonderful  perfume.  Few  people 
could  bear  to  stand  immediately  beneath  the  shade ;  it 
is  so  sweet  as  to  be  almost  overpowering." 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  it !  How  far  is  it. 
Celia?" 

"Only  four  miles.  You  can  go.  It  is  deep  in  the 
swamp;  but  the  pony  can  follow  the  ridge  all  the  way. 
You  can  go,  and  get  home  before  dusk.  I  would  like 
you  to  see  it  before  a  rain  makes  the  road  too  bad.  or 
the  winds  come  and  scatter  the  delicious  perfume  that 
now  hangs  as  heavy  as  dew  all  around  the  glorious 
tree  for  yards  and  yards  away." 

"I  will  go,"  she  cried.  "Tell  Toby  to  bring  out  Selim, 
and  you  can  take  a  horse.  Let  us  go  at  once.  It  is 
getting  late." 

"I  would  rather  walk,"  said  Celia,  "so  as  to  be  sure 
that  I  will  not  miss  the  route  in  going  back,  although  I 
watched  so  carefully  that  I  know  I  can  find  it  on  foot." 


June  12,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Very  soon  a  boy  led  up  Mrs.  Martas's  pony,  and  she 
went  out  to  the  steps  and  mounted,  followed  by  Celia 
on  foot.  The  girl  held  the  stirrup  for  her  mistress, 
and  as  she  did  so  looked  back  at  Captain  Martas  with 
eyes  in  which  shone  strange  love,  pity,  and  tenderness ; 
but  the  voice  of  her  mistress  called  her  away,  and,  even 
in  turning  her  black  and  lustrous  eyes  toward  Captain 
Martas,  their  expression  totally  changed,  and  showed 
for  a  fleeting  instant  the  murderous  glitter  that  gleamed 
from  the  eyes  of  a  panther  when  ready  for  a  fatal 
spring. 

I  was  startled  and  troubled,  and  half  moved  forward 
to  tell  the  lady  not  to  go ;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
showed  me  how  foolish  such  an  unnecessary  and  silly 
interference  would  seem.  A  strange  mistrust  flitted 
across  my  mind,  but  there  was  nothing  on  which  to 
base  it.  I  could  not  give  a  reason  for  it,  except  to  say 
that  I  had  seen  the  light  of  a  gladiator's  eye,  the  twitch 
and  spasm  of  an  assassin's  lip,  in  the  eye  and  mouth  of 
that  now  smiling  and  dutiful  young  slave  girl.  The 
thing  was  too  foolish  to  think  of,  and  I  held  my  peace. 

The  women  passed  out  of  the  gate,  and  went  on 
quietly  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Swamp.  Martas 
and  I  resumed  our  conversation.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  and  the  sun  grew  large  and  low  in  the 
west;  still  Mrs.  Martas  did  not  return.  The  sun  was 
setting — set;  but  she  had  not  come.  Then  Captain 
Martas  called  Toby  and  had  him  ride  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  see  if  he  could  learn  anything  of  his  mis- 
tress; but  Toby  soon  came  back,  saying  that  he  saw 
nothing  except  the  pony's  tracks  leading  into  the  swamp, 
and  the  pony  himself  leisurely  coming  home  without  a 
rider.  Then  Captain  Martas  mounted,  and  I  followed 
him.  He  took  the  plantation  conch-shell,  and  we  rode  on 
into  the  dark  forest  as  long  as  we  could  trace  any  foot- 
steps of  the  pony,  or  find  any  open  way,  and  again  and 
again  Captain  Martas  blew  resonant  blasts  upon  his 
shell  that  rolled  far  away  over  the  swamp,  seeking  to 
apprise  his  wife  that  we  were  there,  and  waiting  for 
her;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

"They  could  hear  the  shell,"  he  said,  "upon  a  still 
night  like  this  three  or  four  miles,"  and  it  seemed  to 
him  impossible  that  they  could  have  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sound.  But  no  answer  came,  and  the  moon- 
less night  came  down  over  the  great  Black  Swamp,  and 
the  darkness  grew  almost  visible,  so  thoroughly  did  it 
shut  off  all  vision  like  a  vast  black  wall. 

Then  Martas  sent  Toby  back  to  the  plantation  for 
fire  and  blankets,  and  more  men,  and  soon  a  roaring 
blaze  mounted  skyward,  and  every  few  minutes  the 
conch-shell  was  blown.  Nothing  more  could  be  done. 
I  remained  with  the  now  sorely  troubled  husband 
through  the  night.  At  the  first  peep  of  dawn  he  had 
breakfast  brought  from  the  plantation,  and  as  soon  as 
it  became  light  enough  to  see  in  the  great  forest,  we 
searched  for  and  found  the  pony's  track,  and  we  care- 
fully followed  the  traces  left  in  the  soft  soil.  The 
chase  led,  with  marvelous  turns  and  twists,  right  along 
the  little  ridge  of  firmer  land  which  led  irregularly  on 
between  the  boundless  morasses  stretched  on  either  side, 
trending  now  this  way,  now  that,  but  always  pene- 
trating deeper  and  deeper  into  the  almost  unknown 
bosom  of  the  swamp.  The  pony  had  followed  his  own 
trail  in  coming  out  of  the  swamp,  and  this  made  it 
easier  for  us  to  trace  his  way.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
dark,  sluggish,  sullen  water.  It  was  a  point  of  solid 
ground,  of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  water,  almost  circular  in  outline,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  lagoon.  It  was  comparatively  clear 
of  timber,  and  near  the  centre  rose  a  grand  magnolia 
tree,  such  as  Celia  had  described  to  Mrs.  Martas  on 
the  evening  before.  At  the  root  of  this  tree,  bathed 
with  the  rich,  overpowering  perfume  of  the  wonderful 
bloom  above  her,  Iqy  the  dead  body  of  the  beautiful 
woman,  her  clothes  disordered,  her  hair  disheveled,  a 
coarse,  dirty  handkerchief  stuffed  into  her  mouth,  and 
all  the  surroundings  giving  evidence  of  a  despairing 
struggle  and  a  desperate  crime.  Captain  Martas  was 
overcome  with  anguish,  and  after  one  agonized  look 
around,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  Celia  was  not  also 
somewhere  in  sight,  he  sat  down  beside  the  body  and 
gazed  upon  his  murdered  wife  in  silent,  helpless  agony 
of  spirit. 

I  desired  all  the  men  to  remain  where  they  were,  ex- 
cept Toby,  whom  I  ordered  to  follow  me ;  and  then, 
beginning  at  the  little  ridge  of  land  between  the  waters 
by  which  we  had  reached  the  circular  space  before  de- 
scribed, we  followed  the  edge  of  the  ground  completely 
round  to  the  starting  point,  seeking  in  the  soft  mud 
along  the  shore  for  a  footprint,  or  the  mark  made  by  a 
canoe  or  skiff,  for  some  evidence  of  the  route  by  which 
the  murderer  had  reached  the  little  peninsula,  or  by 
which  Celia  had  left  it. 

We  found  perfect  tracks  of  all  animal  life  existing  in 
the  swamps,  even  to  the  minute  lines  left  by  the  feet 
of  the  smallest  birds,  but  no  trace  of  a  human  foot,  al- 
though a  snail  could  not  have  passed  into  or  out  of  the 
water  without  leaving  his  mark  upon  the  yielding  mud, 
much  less  a  footstep  or  a  canoe. 

The  thing  was  inexplicable.  Where  was  Celia? 
How  had  she  gone  without  leaving  a  trace  of  her  de- 
parture ?  Had  she  been  there  at  all  ?  Who  had  mur- 
dered Mrs.  Martas?  Surely  some  man  or  devil  had 
perpetrated  that  crime.  How  had  the  villain  escaped 
from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  leaving  not  the  slightest 
clew  by  which  it  was  possible  to  tell  which  way  he  had 
gone  ? 

I  reported  to  Captain  Martas  the  exact  condition  of 


the  affair,  and  told  him  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  unless 
we  could  get  bloodhounds  and  put  them  on  the  trail. 
He  said  there  were  no  hounds  within  sixty  miles;  that 
all  of  the  planters  he  knew  preferred  to  lose  a  run- 
away rather  than  to  follow  them  with  the  dogs. 
Rumors  of  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Martas  had  spread  from 
plantation  to  camp,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  had  im- 
mediately ridden  out  to  the  plantation,  and  then  had 
followed  us  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  One  of  them 
said: 

"If  there  are  no  hounds,  send  to  camp  for  old  Du 
Chien.    He  is  better  than  any  dog." 

The  remark  was  so  singular  that  I  asked : 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  'He  is  better  than  any 
dog'  ?" 

"I  mean  that  he  can  follow  the  trail  by  the  scent  bet- 
ter than  any  hound  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  them." 

"Is  that  a  mere  camp  story,"  said  I,  "or  do  you  know 
it  of  your  own  knowledge?" 

"I  know  it  myself,  sir,"  said  the  soldier.  "I  have  seen 
him  smell  a  man  or  his  clothes,  and  then  go  blindfold 
into  a  whole  regiment  and  pick  out  that  man  by  his 
scent.  I  have  seen  him  pull  a  lock  of  wool  off  a  sheep, 
smell  it  good,  and  then  go  blindfold  into  the  pen  and 
pick  out  that  identical  sheep  from  fifty  others.  I  have 
known  him  to  smell  the  blanket  a  nigger  slept  in,  and 
follow  that  darky  four  or  five  miles  by  the  scent  of  him 
through  cotton,  corn,  and  woods.  He  is  better  than  a 
dog." 

The  man  looked  to  be  honest  and  intelligent;  and 
while  I  could  hardly  credit  such  an  astounding  and  ab- 
normal development  of  the  nasal  power  in  a  human 
being,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do;  so  I  told  him  to 
take  my  horse  and  his  own,  ride  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  camp,  and  bring  old  Du  Chien  with  him. 

Then  we  made  a  litter,  and  slowly  and  reverently  we 
bore  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  lady  along  the  difficult 
road  until  we  reached  a  point  to  which  it  was  possible 
to  bring  a  carriage,  in  which  we  placed  her  in  charge 
of  the  horrified  neighbors,  who  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected at  the  plantation. 

Captain  Martas  insisted  on  remaining  with  me  and 
awaiting  the  coming  of  Du  Chien. 

More  than  two  hours  elapsed  before  the  soldier  whom 
I  had  sent  for  Du  Chien,  the  Man-dog,  returned  with 
that  strange  creature.  He  surely  deserved  his  name. 
He  must  have  been  six  feet  high,  but  was  so  lank, 
loose,  flabby,  and  jumbled-up  that  it  was  hard  to  even 
guess  at  his  stature.  His  legs  were  long  and  lank,  and 
his  hands  hung  down  to  his  knees.  A  bristly  stock  of 
red  hair  grew  nearly  down  to  his  eyebrows,  and  his 
head  slanted  back  to  a  point,  sugar-loaf  fashion.  His 
chin  seemed  to  have  slid  back  into  his  lank,  flabby  neck, 
and  his  face  looked  as  if  it  stopped  at  the  round,  red, 
slobbering  mouth.  His  nose  was  not  remarkably  large, 
but  the  sloping  away  of  all  the  facial  lines  from  it,  as 
from  a  central  point,  gave  his  nasal  organ  an  expres- 
sion of  peculiar  prominence  and  significance.  When  he 
walked,  every  bone  and  muscle  about  him  drooped  for- 
ward, as  if  he  were  about  to  fall  face  foremost,  and 
travel  with  his  hands  and  feet. 

Briefly  I  explained  what  had  happened,  and  there- 
upon Du  Chien,  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  few  words, 
said: 

"Stay  where  you  are,  all  of  you,  for  a  minute."  Then 
he  started  off  at  his  singular  dog-trot  pace,  and  fol- 
lowed the  edge  of  the  water  all  the  way  around,  just  as 
I  had  done,  lightly,  but  with  wonderful  celerity.  Then 
he  came  back  to  us.  looking  much  puzzled.  I  handed 
him  the  coarse,  dirty  handkerchief  which  I  had  taken 
from  the  dead  woman's  mouth,  and  Du  Chien  imme- 
diately buried  that  wonderful  nose  of  his  in  it,  and 
snuffed  at  it  long  and  vigorously.  Having  apparently 
satisfied  himself,  he  removed  the  dirty  rag  from  his 
face,  and  said : 

"Nigger." 

"No,"  said  I,  thinking  of  Celia,  and  looking  Du 
Chien  in  his  little,  round,  deep-set  eyes;  "a  mulatto." 

"No,"  he  answered,  with  quiet  assurance;  "not  mu- 
latto ;  nigger ;  black,  wool-headed,  and  old — a  buck 
nigger." 

"What  can  you  do?"  said  I. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Du  Chien.  Then  he  started  off 
again  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula,  but  more 
slowly  and  deliberately  than  at  first.  He  threw  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  like  a  hound,  and  smelled  at 
every  tree  and  shrub.  He  had  got  about  half  way 
round  when  he  reached  a  mighty  tree  that  grew  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  leaning  out  over  the  water  where  it 
was  narrowest  and  deepest,  and  seemed  to  mingle  its 
branches  with  the  branches  of  another  tree  of  a  similar 
gigantic  growth  that  grew  upon  the  other  side.  He 
walked  up  to  this  tree,  saying:  "Nigger  went  up  here!" 
and  at  once  began  to  climb.  The  inclination  of  the 
great  trunk  and  the  lowness  of  the  branches  made  the 
task  an  easy  one.  Almost  instantly  Captain  Martas,  I, 
and  two  or  three  soldiers  followed  Du  Chien  up  the 
tree.  Du  Chien  had  gone  up  some  thirty  feet  into  the 
dense  foliage,  when  all  at  once  he  left  the  body  of  tin 
tree,  and  began  to  slide  along  a  great  limb  that  ex- 
tended out  over  the  water,  holding  to  the  branches 
around  and  above  him  until  he  got  into  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  tree  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thence 
to  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  down  which  he  glided,  and 
stood  upon  the  opposite  bank,  waiting  for  us  to  follow. 
We  did  so  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  safely  landed  by  his  side,  Du  Chien  said:  "Single 


file,  all!"  and  started  off,  smelling  the  trees  and  bushes 
as  he  went. 

The  spot  at  which  we  had  descended  seemed  to  be  a 
hummock  similar  to  that  on  the  other  side,  but  less 
regular  in  its  outline;  and  soon  the  way  by  which  Du 
t  hten  led  us  became  more  and  more  difficult  and  im- 
passable. Often  it  seemed  that  the  next  Step  would 
take  us  right  into  the  dark  and  sluggish  water,  hut  Du 
Chien,  almost  without  pausing  at  all,  would  smell  at  the 
leaves  and  branches  and  hurry  on,  now  planting  his 
foot  upon  a  clod  just  rising  out  of  the  water,  now  step- 
ping upon  a  fallen  and  half-rotted  log,  now  treading  a 
fringe  of  more  solid  ground  skirting  the  dreary  lagoon, 
but  going  every  moment  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
most  pathless  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  vast,  ter- 
rible swamp. 

For  nearly  two  hours  this  strange  man  followed  the 
trail,  and  we  followed  him.  At  last  we  came  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation  of  ground  under  which  opened  a 
little  V-shaped  valley  made  by  the  water  of  a  branch 
which  drained  the  high  land  into  the  swamp.  This 
valley  was  rather  more  than  two  acres  in  extent,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  clearing.  But  there  was  a  thick-set 
growth  of  sweet  gum,  holly,  and  magnolia  across  the 
opening  toward  the  swamp,  beyond  which  we  could  not 
see. 

With  quickened  steps,  and  with  many  of  the  same 
signs  of  excitement  manifested  by  a  hound  when  the 
trail  grows  hot,  Du  Chien  followed  along  this  hedge- 
like line  of  underbrush,  and  at  its  farther  end  stopped. 
There,  within  three  feet  of  where  the  steep  bank  ran 
into  the  water,  which  seemed  to  be  of  great  depth,  was 
an  opening  in  the  hedge.  He  slipped  cautiously  through 
it,  and  we  followed  him  in  silence.  It  was  a  little  gar- 
den in  the  heart  of  the  swamp,  lying  between  the  hills 
and  the  water.  At  the  apex  of  the  V-shaped  valley  was 
a  miserable  cabin  with  some  fruit  trees  growing  round 
about  it.  We  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  profound 
astonishment. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  this  place,  Captain 
Martas?"  said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

"No,"  said  he;  "several  years  ago  one  of  my  field- 
hands,  a  gigantic  Abyssinian,  was  whipped  and  ran 
away  to  the  swamp;  I  never  followed  him,  and  have 
never  seen  him  since,  although  every  now  and  then  I 
heard  of  him  by  the  report  of  the  negroes  on  the  plan- 
tation ;  I  suppose  he  has  been  living  somewhere  in  the 
swamp  ever  since,  and,  unless  this  is  his  home,  I  can 
not  imagine  how  such  a  place  came  to  be  here." 

"The  nigger  is  there,"  said  Du  Chien.  "If  there  are 
a  dozen  of  them  I  can  tell  the  right  one  by  the  smell," 
and  again  he  put  the  old  handkerchief  to  his  nose. 

"If  it  is  old  Todo,"  said  Captain  Martas,  "he  is  a 
powerful  and  desperate  man,  and  we  had  better  be 
cautious." 

We  formed  a  line,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached. We  had  got  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
his  door,  when  we  saw  a  gigantic,  half-clad  negro  spring 
from  the  floor,  gaze  out  at  us  an  instant  with  fierce, 
startled  eyes,  and  then,  with  a  yell  like  that  of  some 
wild  beast  roused  up  in  its  lair,  tie  seized  an  axe  which 
stood  just  at  the  door,  and,  whirling  it  around  his  head 
with  savage  fury,  darted  straight  at  Captain  Martas. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  huge,  black  form  was  actually 
in  the  air,  springing  toward  the  object  of  its  hatred 
and  fear,  when  one  of  the  soldiers  sent  a  ball  from  his 
revolver  crushing  through  old  Todo's  skull.  With  a 
savage,  beastly  cry,  the  huge  hulk  fell  headlong  to  the 
earth. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Martas;  "I  wished  to  burn  the 
black  devil  alive." 

At  that  instant  Du  Chien  cried  out:  "Look  there!" 
And  extending  his  arm  toward  the  top  of  the  ridge,  he 
started  off  at  full  speed.  We  all  looked  up.  and  saw 
Celia  flying  for  dear  life  toward  the  crest  of  the  high 
ground  behind  the  cabin,  and  we  joined  in  the  chase. 
It  was  perhaps  forty  yards  up  the  slope  to  the  highest 
part,  and  about  the  same  distance  down  the  other  side 
to  the  water's  edge.  Just  as  we  got  to  the  crest.  Celia, 
who  had  already  reached  the  water's  edge,  leaped  lightly 
into  a  small  canoe,  and  began  to  ply  the  paddle  \-i'_;.  u- 
ously,  and  with  a  stroke  or  two  sent  the  frail  bark  glid- 
ing swiftly  away  from  the  shore,  while  she  looked  back 
at  us  with  a  wicked  smile.  In  a  moment  more  she 
would  be  beyond  our  reach,  and  the  soldier  who  had 
shot  Todo  leveled  his  fatal  revolver  at  her  head.  But 
Captain  Martas  knocked  the  weapon  up.  saying,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  "X",  no!  let  the  girl  go! 
She  is  my  daughter." 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  slight  canoe  swept  away  over 
the  dark  waters  of  the  great,  black  swamp,  now  hidden 
in  the  shadow,  now  a  moment  glancing  through  some 
little  patch  of  sunlight,  always  receding  farther  and  far- 
ther, seen  less  often,  seen  less  distinctly  every  moment, 
and  then  seen  no  more.  X.vni  \.\  C.  KOUNS. 


The  average  daily  field  ration  of  the  United  States 
army  is  made  up  as  follows:  Bacon,  12  ounces  "i 
fresh  meat.  20  ounces);  bread.  IS  ounces;  beans,  2.4 
ounces;  potatoes,  20  ounces;  prunes  or  preserves.  1.28 
ounces;  coffee,  1.12  ounces;  sugar.  .5.2  ounces;  evapo- 
rated milk.  5  ounces;  vinegar.  .16  gill;  salt,  .64  ounce;' 
pepper  (black),  .64  ounce;  lard.  .64  ounce:  butter, 
.5  ounce.  <  If  this  ration  just  a  portion  is  carried  in-' 
dividually  by  the  soldier;  the  rest,  stub  as  butter,  lard. 
pepper,  syrup,  etc..  are  given  in  bulk  to  tin  o 
and  then  distributed  to  the  men  at  mealtimi  . 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Indian  poet,  who  was 
awarded  the  Xbbel  Prize  for  literature,  has  been 
knighted  by  King  George  in  the  birthday  honors. 

The  Olcott  family  of  Albany,  Xew  York,  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  banking  world  in  this  country. 
Recently  Dudley  Olcott  was  elected  president  of  the 
Mechanics'  and  Farmers"  Bank  for  the  thirty-fifth  time. 
He  succeeded  his  father.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  who  was 
the  bank's  president  from  1836  until  his  death  in  1880. 

Colonel  L.  Mervin  llaus,  who  has  been  automatically 
retired  owing  to  age,  was  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Corps,  with  a  longer  term  of  service  to  his  credit  than 
any  other  man  in  the  active  army.  He  entered  with  the 
class  of  1874,  and  out  of  that  class  and  the  succeeding 
one  there  are  no  other  survivors. 

Frank  YV.  Criliy,  chief  gunner's  mate,  who  recently 
set  a  world's  record  as  a  diver  by  locating  the  sub- 
marine F-4  in  2SS  feet  of  water  at  Honolulu,  has  a  fine 
naval  record  of  fifteen  years,  beginning  as  a  naval  ap- 
prentice and  serving  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Georgia  and  other 
ships.  He  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  was  born 
in  Trenton.  Xew  Jersey. 

The  French  Institute  announces  that  the  Osiris  prize, 
which  amounts  to  183,000  francs  because  no  award  was 
made  in  1912.  has  been  awarded  chiefly  for  discoveries 
in  medicine.  Drs.  Chantemesse  and  Yidal,  discoverers 
of  anti-typhoid  vaccines,  will  divide  50,000  francs, 
while  an  equal  amount  will  go  to  Dr.  Vincent,  whose 
researches  resulted  in  the  finding  of  ether  vaccine. 

Captain  A.  W.  Grant,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
head  of  the  submarine  branch  of  the  navy  service  of 
this  country,  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  attainable,  was  until  his  appoint- 
ment commander  of  the  battleship  Texas.  He  is  one 
of  the  highest  ranking  officers  of  his  grade,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  officer  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
great  task  before  him. 

Adolphus  Robert  Talbot,  who  was  appointed  by  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  as  peace  commissioner  to  rep- 
resent this  country  in  any  litigation  which  may  arise 
between  this  country-  and  Bolivia,  is  a  lawyer  of  Lin- 
coln, Xebraska.  and  head  consul  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  He  is  a  former  state  senator  of  Xe- 
braska, and  for  two-thirds  of  a  term  served  the  upper 
house  as  presiding  officer. 

Dr.  Charles  Greely  Abbot,  director  of  the  Smith- 
sonian astrophysical  laboratory,  has  just  been  awarded 
the  Rumford  medal  and  premium,  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  his  researches  in 
solar  radiation.  The  medal  was  established  by  Ben- 
jamin Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  in  1796  to  award 
each  year  the  American  author  of  the  most  important 
or  useful  discovery  in  light  or  heat.  Last  summer  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science  on  Dr.  Abbot. 

Dr.  Louisa  Garrett  Anderson  has  been  given  mili- 
tary rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a  major  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Corps  in  the  British  army,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  technically  impossible  for  a  woman  to  hold  a 
commission.  With  a  staff  of  women  physicians  she  is 
at  present  engaged  in  organizing  for  the  war  office  a 
military  hospital  of  500  beds  in  Endell  Street.  London. 
Dr.  Anderson  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Ander- 
son, who  was  the  first  woman  mayor  in  England,  being 
elected  to  that  office  in  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 

Dr.  Frederick  Evans,  who  has  finally  completed  his 
revision  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  having  toiled  at  the  task 
since  1908,  is  an  American  missionary  stationed  at 
Beirut.  He  is  now  overseeing  the  preparation  of  the 
book  plates.  He  was  born  at  Rockdale.  Pennsylvania, 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1883,  and  from  Cnion 
Theological  Seminary  five  years  later.  That  same  year 
lie  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  became 
a  touring  missionary,  and  made  journeys  of  exploration 
into  the  trans-Jordan  country  and  Arabia  for  two  years. 
Since  1900  he  has  virtually  made  his  home  at  Beirut, 
and  has  issued  many  books  and  pamphlets  in  Arabic. 
With  Professor  William  Libbey  he  is  the  co-author  of 
the  work,  "Jordan  Valley  and  Petra."  His  latest  book- 
is  "From  the  Xile  to  Xebo,  a  Discussion  of  the  Problem 
and  Route  of  the  Exodus." 

John  M.  Studebaker,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
is  about  to  retire  from  an  active  part  in  the  famous 
manufacturing  firm  which  bears  his  name.  He  is  the 
last  of  the  original  Studebakers  who  founded  the  manu- 
facturing house,  and  for  years  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  corporation.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he 
entered  the  employ  of  a  wagon-maker  at  South  Bend. 
Indiana.  He  made  the  woodwork  of  a  wagon  for 
which  his  brothers.  Henry  and  Clem,  made  the  iron- 
work. They  gave  the  vehicle  to  a  company  which  or- 
ganized to  come  to  California  to  pay  for  his  share  of 
the  company's  expenses.  The  party  disbanded  at  Hang- 
town,  California,  August  31.  1853.  and  Studebaker  went 
to  work  for  a  blacksmith.  In  1858  he  returned  to  South 
Bend,  entered  the  firm  of  Studebaker  Brothers,  which 
had  been  some  time  in  existence  and  which  finally  be- 
calm the  largest  vehicle-manufacturing  works  in  the 
wor    I. 

.   Howard   Sprague   Reed,  who  has  been   selected 
membership  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Cali- 


fornia citrus  experiment  station  at  Riverside,  is  a  plant 
physiologist  of  national  reputation,  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  professor  of  plant  pathology  and  bacteriol- 
ogy in  the  Virginia  experiment  station.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1903,  and  four 
years  later  won  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  after  receiving  special  training  in  botany 
and  organic  chemistry,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  as 
acting  professor  of  botany  there.  He  was  scientist  in 
soil  fertility  investigations  of  the  bureau  of  soils  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1906  to 
1908.  In  1913  he  went  to  the  zoological  station  at 
Xaples,  Italy,  to  investigate  problems  in  plant  physi- 
ology. He  spent  the  next  year  in  Strassburg,  Germany, 
pursuing  investigations  in  physiological  chemistry  un- 
der Hoffmeister. 

<n — ■ 

THE  CABINET  CRISIS. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


"Piccadilly"  Writes  of  the   Causes  That  Have   Led   to   the 
Coalition  Government 


The  cabinet  crisis  was  not  exactly  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  It  was  not  one  of  the  things  that  no  one  could 
have  foreseen.  Some  of  its  immediate  causes  were  un- 
foreseen, such  as  the  attacks  upon  Winston  Churchill 
and  upon  Lord  Kitchener,  but  even  if  these  had  not 
occurred  there  would  have  been  a  coalition  ministry 
sooner  or  later.  The  Liberals,  be  it  remembered,  rep- 
resent the  peace  party.  Like  the  man  in  the  Bible,  they 
are  apt  to  cry  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace. 
Being  reformers,  they  stoutly  assert  the  things  that 
I  are  not  so  under  the  conviction  that  they  must  presently 
become  so.  The  Liberals  govern  well  in  the  piping 
days  of  peace  and  when  foreign  affairs  are  not  ob- 
trusive. But  foreign  affairs  are  always  mismanaged 
by  peace  fanatics,  who  are  traditionally  disposed  to 
arbitrate  about  a  slap  in  the  face.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

Therefore  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Conservatives 
should  wish  to  share  the  responsibility  of  a  war  that 
found  them  accidentally  out  of  office.  And  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  political  prudence  that  they  should  share. 
A  war  government  ought  to  be  as  broad-based  as  pos- 
sible, since  party  strife  at  such  a  time  leads  inevitably 
to  weakness.  There  would  have  been  a  coalition  minis- 
try even  without  the  attacks  on  Kitchener  and  Churchill. 

These  attacks  arise  from  quite  different  causes. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  was  convinced  that 
Churchill  was  unsafe.  He  had  the  defects  of  his 
virtues,  and  this  is  not  a  time  when  defects  can  be 
tolerated.  Churchill  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
sending  an  absurdly  inadequate  force  of  seamen  to 
Antwerp,  a  city  already  doomed  before  the  British 
force  had  left  home.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he 
was  actually  responsible  or  not,  since  the  verdict  al- 
ways precedes  the  trial  in  the  popular  mind,  which,  as 
we  all  know,  is  also  the  mind  of  God.  Then  again 
Churchill  is  adjudged  guilty  of  sending  ships  without 
an  army  to  the  Dardanelles.  Once  more,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  it  was  he  or  Lord  Fisher  who  did  this. 
Churchill  was  the  Pascal  Lamb  upon  whom  were  laid 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  Pascal  Lambs  are  always 
driven  forth  into  wildernesses.  Perhaps  it  is  also  not 
without  significance  that  Churchill  has  for  long  been  : 
the  bete  noire  of  the  aristocrats,  who  regard  him  as  a 
renegade  from  his  caste.  And  yet  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  nation  owes  more  to  Churchill  in  its  present  i 
emergency  than  to  any  other  living  civilian.  It  was 
Churchill  who  mobilized  the  fleet  just  before  the  out-  I 
break  of  war  under  the  pretense  of  a  naval  review, 
and  it  was  Churchill  who  spent  money  that  had  not  | 
been  appropriated  in  preparation  for  the  debacle  that  | 
he  knew  to  be  in  sight.  But  democracies  are  always 
ungrateful,  and  for  this  remark  no  originality  is 
claimed. 

The  attack  upon  Kitchener  came  from  quite  a  dif- 
ferent source.  Its  originator  is  said  to  be  Lord  Xorth- 
cliffe  of  the  Times,  and  Lord  Xorthcliffe  in  England 
corresponds  with  Mr.  Hearst  in  America.  He  de- 
mands always  to  be  the  favored  one.  He  is  under  the 
illusion  that  rules  should  apply  to  every  one  but  him- 
self, and  that  he  must  always  be  the  exception  to  regu- 
lations and  restrictions.  To  his  amazement  he  dis- 
covered that  Kitchener's  ban  upon  the  war  correspond- 
ent applied  also  to  the  correspondents  of  the  Times 
and  that  the  general  order  of  "no  admission'"  could  not 
be  waved  upon  one  side  even  by  his  omnipotent  hand. 
Xow  Kitchener  is  not  the  man  to  play  favorites.  All 
war  correspondents  look  alike  to  him,  and  it  might  be 
true  even  to  say  that  he  holds  all  civilians  in  equal 
contempt.  There  is  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  Xorth- 
cliffe  found  an  innocent  coadjutor  in  Sir  John  French, 
whose  tempestuous  complaints  of  the  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion were  assiduously  reported  in  quarters  where  they 
would  do  the  most  damage  to  Kitchener.  Xow 
Kitchener's  relations  with  the  munition  manufacturers 
had  been — to  say  the  least  of  it — strained.  Hi's  manner 
lacks  something  of  the  gentle  suavities  ■  that  act  as 
lubricants  to  civil  life,  and  so  XorthclifTe  found  plenty 
of  material  to  his  hand  when  the  time  came  to  wreak 
his  animosities  in  the  usual  "yellow"  way.  But  Kitch- 
ener was  too  strong  to  be  overturned  by  a  person  of 
X-rthcliffe's  calibre,  and  so  the  only  serious  item  on 
the  casualty  list  is  Churchill.  And  perhaps  Churchill 
has  actuallv  outlived  his  usefulness.  Piccadilly. 

Lo.xDox.'Mav  22,  1915. 


The  Enchanted  Shirt. 
The   king   was    sick.      His   cheek   was   red, 

And  his  eye  was  clear  and  bright ; 
He  ate  and  drank  with  a  kingly  zest, 

And    peacefully   snored   at    night. 

But  he  said  he  was  sick — and  a  king  should  know: 
And  the  doctors  came  by  the  score  ; 

They  did  not  cure  him.     He  cut  off  their  heads. 
And  sent  to  the  schools  for  more. 

At  last  two  famous  doctors  came, 

And  one  was  poor  as  a  rat ; 
He  had  passed   his  life   in   studious   toil 

And  never  found  time  to  grow  fat. 

The   other  had  never  looked  in  a  book  ; 

His  patients  gave  him  no  trouble ; 
If  they   recovered,    they   paid   him   well. 

If  they  died  their  heirs  paid  double. 

Together  they  looked  at  the  royal  tongue, 

As  the  king  on  his  couch  reclined  ; 
In  succession  they  thumped  his  august  chest. 

But   no   trace  of  disease  could  find. 

The  old  sage  said,   "You're  sound  as  a  nut." 
"Hang  him  up  !"  roared  the  king,  in  a  gale — 

In  a  ten-knot  gale  of  royal  rage — 
The  other  grew  a  shadow  pale ; 

But  he   pensively  rubbed  his   sagacious  nose. 

And  thus  his  prescription  ran: 
"The  king  will  be  well  if  he  sleeps  one  night 

In  the  shirt  of  a  happy  man.*' 

Wide  o'er  the  realm  the  couriers  rode. 

And  fast  their  horses  ran, 
And  many  they  saw,  and  to  many  they  spake, 

But  they  found  no  happy  man. 

They  found  poor  men   who  would   fain  be  rich. 

And  rich  who   thought   they  were  poor ; 
And  men  who   twisted  their  waists  in  stays. 

And  women   that  short  hose  wore. 

They  saw  two  men  by  the  roadside  sit, 

And  both  bemoan  their  lot ; 
For  one  had  buried  his  wife,   he  said. 

And  the  other  one  had  not. 

At  last  they   came  to   a  village  gate  ; 

A   beggar   lay  whistling  there  : 
He  whistled,   and  sang,  and  laughed,   and  rolled 

On  the  grass  in  the  soft  June  air. 

The  weary  couriers  paused  and  looked 

At  the  scamp  so  blithe  and  gay. 
And  one  of  them  said,   "Heaven  save  you,   friend. 

You  seem  to  be  happy  today." 

"Oh,  yes.  fair  sirs,"  the  rascal  laughed. 

And   his  voice  rang  free  and  glad  ; 
"An  idle  man  has  so  much  to  do 

That  he  never  has  time  to  be  sad." 

"This  is  our  man,"  the  courier  said ; 

"Our  luck  has   led  us  aright. 
I   will  give  you  a  hundred  ducats,   friend. 

For  the  loan  of  your  shirt  tonight.*' 

The  merry  blackguard  lay  back  on   the  grass 
And  laughed  till  his  face  was  black ; 

"I  would  do  it,  God  wot,"  and  he  roared  with  fun. 
"But  I  haven't  a  shirt  to  my  back." 

Each  day  to  the  king  the  reports  came  in 

Of  his  unsuccessful  spies. 
And  the  sad  panorama  of  human  woes 

Passed  daily  under  his  eyes. 

And  he  grew  ashamed  of  his  useless  life. 

And  his  maladies  hatched  in  gloom  ; 
He  opened  the  windows,   and  let  in  the  air 

Of   the  free  heaven   into  his' room; 

And  out  he  went  in  the  world,  and  toiled 

In  his  own  appointed  way. 
And  the  people  blessed  him.  the  land  was  glad. 

And  the  king  was  well  and  gay.  — John  flay. 


Song  of  the  Old  Love. 
When  sparrows  build,   and  the  leaves  break   forth. 

My    old    sorrow    wakes   and    cries. 
For  I  know  there  is  dawn  in  the  far,  far  north. 

And  a   scarlet   sun   doth   rise ; 
Like  a   scarlet  fleece  the  snow-field  spreads, 

And    the    icy    founts   run   free. 
And  the  bergs  begin  to  bow  their  heads. 

And  plunge,  and  sail  in  the  sea. 

O   my  lost   love,    and   my   own,   own   love. 

And   my   love   that    loved   me    so ! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where    they    listen    for    words    from   below  ? 
Kay,  I  spoke  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore. 

I   remember   all   that   I   said, 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more — no  more 

Till   the   sea   gives  up   her   dead. 

Thou  didst  set  thy  foot   on  the   ship,  and  sail 

To    the   ice-fields   and   the   snow ; 
Thou  wert  sad,  for  thy  love  did  nought  avail. 

And  the  end   I   could   not   know : 
How  could  I  tell  I  should  love  thee  today. 

Whom  that  day  I  held  not  dear? 
How  could   I  know  I   should  love  thee  away 

When   I   did  not  love  thee  anear  ? 

We  shall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden  plain 

With    the    faded   bents    o'erspread. 
We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main 

While    the   dark   wrack    drives   o'erhead; 
We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said  ; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee  and  know  thee  again 

When    the   sea   gives   up   her   dead. — Jean   Ingcloxc. 


A  vanilla-producing  plant,  J'aiiilla  oralis,  has  been 
found  on  the  island  of  Mindoro.  The  bureau  of  edu- 
cation is  investigating  the  plant  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  it  may  be  developed  commercially  in 
making  vanilla  extract  for  trade  purposes. 


June  12,  1915. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  A  LIFE. 


Douglas  Sladen   Recalls  Some   of  the   Distinguished   People 
Whom  He  Has  Met 


There  are  some  people  who  attain  to  pinnacles  of  in- 
terest more  by  their  connection  with  the  lives  of  other 
famous  ones  than  by  their  own  accomplishment. 
Douglas  Sladen,  whose  "Twenty  Years  of  My  Life"  has 
been  recently  published,  has  written  many  volumes  and 
had  a  hand  in  many  affairs,  but  the  most  notable  ele- 
ment in  his  career  is  the  marvelously  extensive  and 
varied  list  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  among 
celebrities.  It  is  as  the  editor  of  the  English  "Who's 
Who"  that  he  is  most  likely  to  go  down  to  fame,  and 
this  work  undoubtedly  developed  out  of  his  broad  so- 
cial experience.  There  are  collectors  of  butterflies,  of 
postage  stamps,  of  steins,  of  the  fugitive  blossoms  of 
decadent,  short-lived  little  periodicals,  of  Rodin  stat- 
uary, of  almost  everything  that  can  be  collected  under 
the  sun  or  moon — Douglas  Sladen  collected  celebrities, 
and  so  large  is  his  gallery  that  in  his  crowded  memoirs 
he  has  been  able  to  give  only  a  single  paragraph  in 
many  cases  to  people  of  whom  we  should  like  to  have 
heard  more.     Of  such  is  the  following  anecdote: 

I  was  sitting  next  to  H.  M.  Alden,  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  one  night  at  dinner.  Suddenly  he  pulled  out  his 
watch.  "It  is  now  nine  o'clock,*'  he  said ;  "at  this  moment 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  America  writing 
poetry,   and  most   of  them   will   send  it  to  me." 

There  are  a  number  of  fresh  stories  in  Sladen's 
volume  about  Oscar  Wilde,  who  was  a  contemporary 
undergraduate  at  Oxford ;  one,  how  he  "banished  all 
decorations  from  his  room  except  a  single  blue  vase  of 
the  true  aesthetic  type  which  contained  a  'Patience' 
lily.  He  was  discovered  by  the  other  undergraduates 
of  Magdalen  prostrated  with  grief  before  it  because  he 
could  never  live  up  to  it."  Touching  is  the  tale  of  the 
aid  given  him — "They  did  what  they  could  to  revive 
him  by  putting  him  under  the  college  pump.'*  And 
another : 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  viva  voce  examinations,  and  his 
being  late  did  not  really  signify  because  W.  is  one  of  the  last 
letters  in  the  alphabet.  But  the  examiners  were  so  annoyed 
at  his  impertinence  that  they  gave  him  a  Bible,  and  told  him 
to  copy  out  the  long  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  He 
copied  it  out  so  industriously  in  his  exquisite  handwriting 
that  their  hearts  relented,  and  they  told  him  that  he  need 
not  write  out  any  more.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  they 
noticed  that  he  was  copying  it  out  as  hard  as  ever,  and  they 
called  him  up  to  say,  "Didn't  you  hear  us  tell  you.  Mr.  Wilde, 
that  you  needn't  copy  out  any  more  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  heard  you,  but  I  was  so  interested 
in  what  I  was  copying  that  I  could  not  leave  off.  It  was  all 
about  a  man  named  Paul,  who  went  on  a  voyage,  and  was 
caught  in  a  terrible  storm,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  drowned,  but,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Spooner.  he  was  saved, 
and  when  I  found  that  he  was  saved,  I  thought  of  coming  to 
tell  you.'' 

As  Mr.  Spooner  was  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  insult  was  of  a  peculiarly  aggravating  nature,  and  he 
ploughed  him  then  and  there.  As  my  name  also  came  low 
down  on  the  alphabet,  I  was  a  witness  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

Bohemian  at-homes,  with  several  lions  on  display, 
were  very  much  the  thing  at  the  time  Wilde's  fame  was 
at  its  height.  The  successful  hosts,  according  to 
Sladen,  were  those  "who  asked  celebrities  and  pretty 
people  in  equal  quantities:  the  celebrities  liked  meeting 
pretty  people,  and  the  pretty  people  liked  meeting  the 
celebrities."  An  insufficient  audience  was  a  matter  of 
annoyance  to  the  lions,  but  it  seems  that  the  quality  of 
the  entertainment  was  not  impaired  thereby.  Wilde 
and  Whistler,  meeting  on  one  quiet  afternoon,  "were 
really  very  fine,  because  they  were  so  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted at  not  having  more  people  to  show  off  before" : 

They  were  intensely  annoyed  at  having  only  the  Joplings 
and  myself  as  audience;  it  was  no  good  showing  off  before 
us,  since  we  knew  all  about  them.  They  were  quite  distant 
to  each  other,  and  more  distant  to  us.  But  as  the  time  wore 
on,  and  nobody  came,  Wilde  had  time  to  think  of  something 
effective  to  say — he  never  spoke,  if  he  could  help  it,  unless 
he   thought   he   could   be   effective. 

"I  hear  that  you  went  over  to  the  Salon  by  Dieppe,  Jimmy," 
he   sneered;    "were  you   economizing?" 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  said  Whistler.     "I  went  to  paint." 

"How  many  pictures  did  you  paint?"  asked  the  aesthete, 
with  crushing  superiority. 

Whistler  did  not  appear  to  hear  his  question.  "How  many 
hours  does  it  take?"  he  asked. 

"You  went,  not  I,"  said  Oscar.  "No  gentleman  ever  goes 
by  the   Dieppe   route." 

"I  do,  often,"  said  our  charming  hostess,  who  had  this  great 
house  in  Chelsea,  with  an  acre  or  two  of  garden  ;  "it  takes 
five  hours." 

"How  many  minutes  are  there  in  an  hour,  Oscar?"  drawled 
Whistler. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it's  about  sixty.  I  am  not 
a  mathematician." 

"Then  I  must  have  painted  three  hundred,"  said  the  un- 
abashed Whistler. 

Writing  of  our  John  Burroughs,  Sladen  winds  up  his 
interesting  account  with  a  statement  of  a  sort  that 
seems  to  be  current  abroad  in  regard  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States: 

Another  author  whose  delightful  essays  on  nature  used  to 
be  brought  out  in  those  dear  little  volumes  of  David  Doug- 
las's, and  whom  I  read  with  even  more  enthusiasm  in  those 
days,  was  John  Burroughs,  whom  I  visited  at  his  home  at 
West  Park,  on  a  broad  reach  of  the  Hudson.  He  told  me  that 
he  wrote  most  of  those  essays  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
treasury  at  Washington,  where  his  duties  were  to  sit  oppo- 
site the  safes,  and  see  that  no  improper  person  had  access  to 
ihem.  I  have  forgotten  what  safes,  but  I  suppose  they  were 
those  which  contained  the  United  States  gold  reserve.  He 
used  to  project  the  scenes  in  "Wake  Robin"  and  "Pepacton" 
on  the  blank  doors  of  the  safes  in  his  mind,  as  the  cinema 
projects  dissolving  views  on  the  lecturer's  sheet.  The  seden- 
tariness   of   this   pursuit   gave    him    acute    indigestion,    and    he 


was  advised  that  nothing  but  manual  labor  and  a  vegetable 
diet  would  cure  it.  When  I  was  with  him  I  think  he  lived 
entirely  on  asparagus,  lentils,  and  onions.  He  could  eat  about 
three  pounds  of  asparagus  at  a  sitting,  as  I  suppose  other 
people  could  if  they  weren't  going  to  have  any  meat  or 
pudding.  He  told  me  one  thing  which  filled  my  soul  with 
joy.  As  manual  labor  was  part  of  the  cure,  he  started  a  vine- 
yard, in  a  position  chosen  with  great  care,  on  a  steep,  sloping 
bank  of  the  Hudson  facing  due  south.  His  grapes  ripened 
here  three  or  four  weeks  before  any  one  else's,  with  the  result 
that  he  got  a  hundred  pounds  a  ton  for  them  instead  of  four 
pounds.     Bravo   literature ! 

Early  in  his  career  Sladen  made  a  journey  to  the 
Orient,  and  on  his  return  spent  considerable  time  in 
various  Pacific  Coast  cities.  American  equality  did  not 
make  the  least  appeal  to  him — quite  the  contrary: 

San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other  Western  towns 
were  spoiled  for  me,  because  the  working  classes  in  them 
were  so  swollen-headed  and  rude  that  any  educated  or  gently 
born  person  felt  like  a  victim  of  the  French  Revolution  as  he 
was  making  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  surrounded  by  wild  mobs 
thirsting  for  his  blood.  The  lower  classes  in  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  insult  you  to  show  you  that  they  are  your 
equals.  And  except  as  manual  laborers,  they  never  could 
be  anybody's  equals,  because  God  created  them  so  common. 
It  is  these  people  and  unscrupulous  speculators  who  make 
money.  The  decent  people  get  ground  between  the  upper 
and  lower  grindstone  in  a  land  where  living  costs  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rewards  of  education. 

Those  who  have  been  delighted  by  the  stories  written 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson  will  enjoy  this  inti- 
mate little  account  of  them : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson  are  among  my  oldest  literary 
friends.  I  made  Williamson's  acquaintance  when  he  was  sub- 
editor of  the  Graphic,  and  asked  me  to  write  an  illustrated 
article  on  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.  Alice  Livingston  was  an 
American  girl,  who  came  over  to  England  to  spend  a  year  with 
some  friends  and  has  never  been  back  in  her  own  country  for 
more  than  three  months  at  a  time  since.  She  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  C.  N.  Williamson,  who  introduced  her  to  a  num- 
ber of  London  editors,  and  thus  gave  her  a  chance  of  success  in 
story-writing.  After  their  marriage  she  wrote  many  serial 
stories,  some  of  which  appeared  in  book  form  ;  but  the  first 
great  "Williamson  success"  was  "The  Lightning  Conductor," 
suggested  by  their  earliest  motoring  adventures  in  France  and 
Italy.  C.  N.  Williamson  having  expert  knowledge  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer  (he  intended  to  be  one,  before  he  deter- 
mined to  become  a  writer),  it  was  easy  to  mingle  amusing 
mechanical  details  of  motoring  with  the  story,  a  feature 
which  appealed  to  the  lovers  of  automobiles  in  the  days,  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago,  when  the  sport  was  an  uncertain  adven- 
ture. 

They  both  love  story-telling — Mrs.  Williamson  used  to 
"print"  stories  when  she  was  six  years  old,  before  she  could 
write — and  have  written  a  good  many  popular  travel  novels 
since  "The  Lightning  Conductor."  They  love  also  to  see  the 
far  corners  of  the  world,  though  they  contrive  to  spend  two 
or  three  months  each  winter  in  their  Riviera  house,  and  a 
month   or  two  in  summer  among  their   friends  in  London. 

There  is  a  good  story  of  one  of  England's  women  of 
title  who  made  herself  famous,  and  gave  fame  likewise 
to  a  great  many  who  would  rather  have  gone  with- 
out it: 

Lady  Cardigan  (whose  recollections  "Labby"  described  as 
a  classic^  disliked  the  blue  pencil,  for  she  saw  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  say  what  you  liked  in  a  book.  She  was  a 
most  brilliant  anecdotist.  and  could  tell  good  stories  for  a 
fortnight  without  repeating  herself.  One,  which  related  to  a 
well-known  Bacchanalian  member  of  the  aristocracy,  is  worth 
recalling.  The  gentleman  in  question  once  kissed  a  pretty 
housemaid,  who  made  a  decidedly  original  protest.  "I  won- 
der, my  lord,"  said  the  girl,  "that  a  nobleman  like  you  don't 
drink  champagne.     Brandy  do  color  your  breath." 

Lady  Cardigan  held  the  opinion  that  sauce  for  the  goose 
was  sauce  for  the  gander.  "Men  fall  in  love  with  ballet- 
girls,  barmaids,  and  servants,"  she  once  remarked,  "so  why 
shouldn't  women  fall  in  love  with  men  of  inferior  station  if 
it   amuses   them  ?" 

Sladen  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  he  estab- 
lished "Who's  Who"  in  its  present  form.  While  there 
had  been  books  on  the  peerage,  and  biographical  dic- 
tionaries of  a  sort,  there  had  never  been  a  really  com- 
prehensive encyclopaedia  of  great  men.  With  his  char- 
acteristic energy  and  thoroughness,  Sladen  set  about  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Getting  the  thing  started  was  not 
altogether  easy.  He  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to 
submit  a  biography  of  himself  that  should  be  a  model 
of  biographies  for  the  peers,  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  commoners  Mr.  Balfour  was  selected.  With  these 
two  great  men  as  sponsors,  the  rest  was  comparatively 
easy,  although  in  the  early  years  of  the  publication 
there  was  an  occasional  recalcitrant  celebrity.  Here 
are  some  illustrative  anecdotes: 

Many  people  thought  it  necessary  to  write  me  rude  letters, 
demanding  what  right  I  had  to  intrude  upon  their  privacy, 
and  ordering  me  not  to  include  their  names.  To  one  of 
them,  the  head  of  an  Oxford  college,   I  write:     "Dear  Sir.   If 

you  had  not  been  the  head  of  College  no  one  would 

have  dreamt  of  including  you,  but  since  you  are,  you  will 
have  to  go  in  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

...  A  prominent  authoress  first  of  all  refused  to  fill  up 
her  form  at  all.  I  wrote  to  tell  her  that  in  that  case  I  would 
have  to  fill  it  up  for  her.  She  showed  no  concern  about  this 
until  I  sent  her  a  proof  of  the  biography,  in  which  I  had  made 
her  out  ten  years  older  than  she  really  was,  and  said  that  I 
meant  to  insert  the  biography  in  that  form  unless  there  was 
anything  she  wished  to  correct.  She  then  corrected  it,  and 
added  so  much  that  it  would  have  taken  the  whole  column  if 
I  had  inserted  all  she  sent. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  wrote  the  rudest  letter  of  anybody.  He  said 
he  was  always  being  pestered  by  unimportant  people  for  in- 
formation about  himself.  So  I  put  him  down  in  the  book  as 
"writer  of  verses  and  libretti  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  comic 
operas."  He  then  wrote  me  a  letter  of  about  a  thousand 
words,  in  which  he  asked  me  if  that  was  the  way  to  trea*  a 
man  who  had  written  seventy  original  dramas.  Next  year  he 
filled  up  his  form  as  readily  as  a  peer's  widow  who  has  mar- 
ried a  commoner. 

Bernard  Shaw  said  in  1897  that  his  favorite  recreations 
were  cycling  and  showing  off,  and  informed  the  world  that 
he  was  of  middle-class  family,  and  not  educated  at  all  "aca- 
demically." and  coming  to  London  when  he  was  twenty,  for 
many  years  could  obtain  no  literary  recognition,  even  to  the 
extent   of   employment   as   a   journalist. 

But  the  most  humorous  experience  I  had  in  connection  with 
"Who's  Who"  was   when   I   succeeded   in   bringing  a  certain 


actor-manager  to  book.  He  had  repeatedly  promised  to  fill 
in  his  form,  and  failed  to  do  so,  when  I  found  myself  next 
to  him  at  a  public  dinner  to  which  we  had  both  been  invited. 
"Why  did  you  not  send  me  that  biography?"  I  asked  him, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  the  real  reason  is  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  to  say  how  damned  badly   I   have  behaved  to  my  wife." 

Through  doing  newspaper  work  himself  Sladen  had 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  leading  journalists  of 
Europe,  and  has  some  very  entertaining  anecdotes  of 
them,  as  well  as  personal  sketches.  Here  is  a  story  of 
how  an  enterprising  linen  draper  profited  by  the  keen- 
ness shown  by  a  French  newspaper  correspondent  on 
the  night  of  King  Edward's  death: 

...  A  great  London  linen-draping  firm  had  an  elaborate 
intelligence  system  during  the  well-beloved  monarch's  last  ill- 
ness. ...  I  happened  to  see  the  head  of  the  firm  about 
twelve   hours   before   the   nation   was   plunged   into    mourning. 

"You  may  take  it  from  me,"  he  said,  "that  his  majesty 
won't  live  another  twenty-four  hours." 

As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  impressive  statements,  I 
discounted  what  he  said.  But  he  was  right,  and  acting  on  his 
information,  he  bought  up  all  the  available  mourning  on  the 
market,  and  scored  a  big  business  victory.  I  met  him  long 
afterwards,   and  alluded  to  the  information  he  had  given  me. 

"I  wasn't  the  only  one  who  took  pains  to  know,"  he  said, 
"for  that  night,  at  the  hour  the  king  died,  I  was  driving 
from  the  hotel,  where  I  had  been  dining,  to  my  office,  with 
the  correspondent  of  one  of  the  great  French  newspapers.  As 
we  passed  the  palace,  one  of  the  top  windows  was  opened, 
and  a  person  came  to  it  with  a  lighted  candle  and  blew  it 
out.  'Did  you  see  that?  Do  you  mind  driving  me  to  the  West 
Strand  postotfice  ?'  said  my  French  friend.  "Why.  no."  I  said, 
'but  what  do  you  want  to  go  there  for?'  'To  send  a  cipher- 
wire  to  my  paper  that  his  majesty  is  dead.'  'Isn't  it  a  great 
risk?'  I  asked.  'If  it  was,  I  would  take  it.  But  even  a  yood 
rumor  is  worth   something.'  " 

The  Frenchman  was  right,  and  he  won  his  victory. 

It  is  the  human  rather  than  the  artistic  side  of  the 
personality  that  appeals  to  Sladen  about  his  friends. 
He  is  quicker  to  appreciate  fame  and  success  than  to 
estimate  the  product  of  the  artist's  inspiration.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  find  the  writer  of  "Lady  Audley's 
Secret''  heading  his  list  of  "lady  authors''  as  the  "great 
'Miss  Braddon/ "  and  we  wonder  whether  a  serious 
deduction  of  Sladen's  ambitions  as  a  writer  can  be  made 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  regard  to  his  own 
work : 

"My  Son  Richard"  was  very  popular.  A  duchess  wrote  to 
a  newspaper  which  was  collecting  statistics  about  the  popu- 
larity of  books  that  this  was  the  nicest  book  she  had  ever 
read,  and  when  it  came  out  as  a  sixpenny  the  village  grocer 
at  Cookham  ordered  hundreds  and  told  me  that  every  maid- 
servant for  miles  around  was  buying  it.  I  wish  they  would 
buy  all  my  other  sixpennies.  To  reach  the  servant  class  is  a 
most  difficult  achievement. 

As  further  evidence  that  he  considers  writing  a  busi- 
ness rather  than  an  art: 

Quite  a  prominent  place  among  the  authoresses  who  used 
to  assemble  on  those  evenings  at  Addison  Mansions  is  occu- 
pied by  novelists  who  began  as  my  secretaries,  and  whom  I 
trained   to   write. 

One  of  these  secretaries.  Miss  Maude  (Mary)  Ches- 
ter Craven,  who  had  been  particularly  helpful,  after 
publishing  a  volume  of  her  own,  called  "Famous  Beau- 
ties of  Two  Reigns,"  discovered  a  unique  field  in  the 
work  of  manufacturing  authors  : 

She   has   found   a   niche   all   to   herself   in   book-producing — 

teaching  people  who  have  led  interesting  lives,  and  have  good 

stories  to  tell,   but  who  have  had  no  literary  experience,  how 

to    put    their    biographies    together    and    editing   them    herself. 

The    books   produced   in    this    way    have   proved    some    of   the 

j  greatest    sensations    of    our    time.       Lady    Cardigan    led    off, 

|  followed    by   the    adventurous    ex-Crown    Princess    of    Saxony, 

j  and  Lord  Rossmore's  racy  recollections  came  as  an  entrc'acte 

I  to  the  drama  of  Meyerling  as  related  by  Countess  Larisch. 

Editing  these  books  has  made  Miss  Craven—  she  is  now 
I  Mrs.  Charles  floulkes,  wife  of  the  master  of  the  armour  of 
!  the  Tower  of  London — an  admirable  raconteur,  and  she  told 
!  me  that  the  late  M.  Charles  Sauerwein,  director  of  Lc  Matin. 
1  had  offered  her  a  large  sum  to  write  her  reminiscences  of 
[  her  "sitters,"  but  conscientious  scruples  prevented  her  from 
accepting  the  tempting  offer,  as  to  disclose  all  she  knew 
would   have   caused  trouble  in   London  and  elsewhere. 

Sladen's  gossipy  turn  of  mind  has  helped  to  make 
his  "travel-books"  interesting  and  useful  to  other  trav- 
elers and  to  stay-at-home  voyagers.  Of  the  business- 
like commencement  on  his  first  volume  of  this  class, 
one  on  Japan,  Sladen  writes: 

But  in  America  I  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
money,  because  my  private  income  was  unequal  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  in  America.  The  articles  for  McClure 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  were  the  outcome  of  thio 
necessity,  and  having  found  that  I  could  add  materially  to 
my  income  by  writing  about  travel  when  in  America,  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  my  articles  on  Japan,  a  country 
then  but  little  known  in  England,  into  a  book.  I  went  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  then  not  many  years  established,  and  he  pro- 
cured me  a  commission  from  Hutchinson  &  Co. — the  first  of 
a  series  of  commissions  which  has  gone  on  from  that  day  to 
this.  That  book  was  "The  Japs  at  Home,"  the  most  success- 
ful, in  point  of  sales,  of  all  my  books,  for  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  by 
various   publishers. 

Sladen  has  had  a  rich  and  varied  life — to  read  of  it 
is  to  marvel  at  the  breadth  of  his  opportunities:  but  his 
life  has  been  taken  up  with  many  little  things,  and  does 
not  have  the  intensity  of  interest  of  that  of  the  man  who 
has  been  perhaps  connected  with  only  one  great  event. 
His  volume  of  memoirs,  however,  contains  amusement 
for  more  than  one  warm  summer  evening. 

Twenty  Years  of  My  Life.  Bv  Douglas  Sladen. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  $3.50  net. 

New    Zealand    possesses    a    mineral    mud   of    unique 

medicinal  value,  ;is  it  contains  metallic  mercury  in  such 
quantities  that   small  globules  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.      As   this   mud    is   liquified    by    a   number   of   hot 
mineral    springs    its    value   is   of   supreme    imporl 
medicinally. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Far  Country. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  done  well  what 
many  lesser  writers  have  done  not  so  well. 
In  autobiographical  form  he  gives  us  the  story 
of  a  corporation  lawyer,  and  as  a  background 
to  the  autobiography  we  have  a  broad  pic- 
lure  of  city  and  national  politics  under  ma- 
chine rule.  The  narrator,  Hugh  Paret,  de- 
scribes himself  in  his  opening  lines  as  a 
"typical  American,  regarding  my  country  as 
the  happy  hunting-ground  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  as  a  function  of  my  desires."  Your 
American  romanticist,  he  says,  is  a  spoiled 
child  who  believes  in  miracles,  whose  needs 
are  mostly  baubles,  whose  desires  are  dreams. 
He  is  ceaselessly  active,  he  admits  no  limita- 
tions, and  he  is  impatient  of  all  restrictions. 
Hugh  Paret  is  the  son  of  Calvinist  parents. 
Destined  to  commercial  life,  he  forces  his 
way  through  Harvard,  takes  the  law  course, 
and  enters  a  firm  of  corporation  attorneys. 
His  first  distinctive  action  is  to  juggle 
through  the  state  legislature  a  legal  evidence 
bill  that  seems  to  be  of  a  general  and  laud- 
able nature,  but  that  is  actually  intended  to 
enable  a  large  corporation  to  swallow  a  small 
one.  And  there  we  have  the  keynote  to  all 
his  subsequent  activities.  Politics  and  laws 
are  all  a  matter  of  stealth.  They  must  seem 
to  do  one  thing,  but  actually  they  must  do 
another.  The  government  of  the  country 
having  been  cast  in  a  democratic  mold,  it  only 
remains  for  enlightened  self-interest  to  neu- 
tralize the  democratic  element  by  trickery, 
and  always  on  the  basic  assumption  that  the 
people  do  not  know  what  they  actually  want 
nor  what  is  good  for  them  and  that  they  must 
be  controlled    furtively   and  secretly. 

But  the  five  hundred  pages  of  this  rather 
formidable  novel  are  not  concerned  wholly 
with  politics.  We  are  invited  to  consider  the 
character  of  Hugh  Paret  from  the  domestic 
as  well  as  the  public  point  of  view.  But  they 
are  as  inseparable  as  the  two  sides  of  a  dollar. 
Marriage  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  success. 
Paret  marries  his  wife,  not  because  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  although  he  thinks  he 
has,  but  because  she  supplies  a  certain  in- 
gredient to  his  career.  He  must  have  an  es- 
tablishment, a  sort  of  social  monument.  And 
when  his  wife  sickens  at  the  base  metal  of 
the  whole  thing,  when  she  gives  evidence  of 
moral  ideals,  there  is  the  usual  estrangement 
and  separation,  and  perhaps  this  same  cause 
is  the  explanation  of  more  divorces  than  we 
know  of. 

The  author  fills  his  stage  with  a  quite  satis- 
factory cast.  We  have  good  types  of  the  old 
honest  Americanism  which  is  dismayed  by  the 
new  and  dishonest  variety.  And  of  course  we 
have  the  crusading  young  reformer,  an  attor- 
ney named  Krebs,  and  here  Mr.  Churchill 
makes  the  common  mistake  of  furnishing  his 
reformer  with  a  halo  that  is  far  too  bright 
and  far  too  heavy.  There  are  no  such  men  as 
Krebs,  at  least  they  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
closed. There  have  been  aspirants  to  this 
high  status,  many  of  them,  but  their  colors 
come  out  in  the  wash — always.  If  Krebs  had 
become  a  governor  or  a  mayor  instead  of 
dying  young,  he  would  have  set  to  work  to 
create  a  'reform"  machine  as  iniquitous  as  its 
predecessor  and  with  the  added  villainy  of  a 
smug  hypocrisy.  They  all  do.  None  the  less 
we  like  to  read  about  Krebs. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  not  chosen  a  topic  that 
lends  itself  readily  to  romance.  But  certainly 
he  has  painted  a  human  character  in  wonder- 
ful detail.  We  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  he 
realizes  quite  how  repulsive,  how  heartless, 
and  how  selfish  he  has  made  that  character. 
A  Far  Country.  By  Winston  Churchill,  New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 


The  Eagle  of  the  Empire. 
Although  the  Napoleonic  wars  have  now 
been  ousted  from  the  front  rank  of  magnitude 
there  is  perhaps  a  certain  significance  in  the 
centenary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  that  justi- 
fies the  selection  of  this  epoch  by  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady  for  his  new  novel.  Dr.  Brady 
does  not  attempt  to  give  a  new  interpretation 
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239  Grant  Avenue 


of  Napoleon's  character.  He  is  content  that 
he  should  be  a  demigod,  omniscient  and  om- 
nipotent until  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  him.  We  have  a  vivid  and  quite  ad- 
mirable description  of  Napoleon's  culminating 
effort  against  Europe  in  arms  and  disaffection 
in  France,  while  the  romantic  side  of  the  story 
is  adequately  cared  for  by  a  hero  and  heroine, 
separated  socially,  but  finally  united  in  the  an- 
cient  and   time-honored   way. 

The  Eagle  of  the  Empire.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.35    net. 

The  New  International  Year  Book. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  of  volumes  coming  to 
the  reviewer's  table  this  work  is  hailed  with 
particular  interest,  coming  at  an  opportune 
moment  and  so  crammed  with  timely  informa- 
tion. From  every  appearance  it  is  by  far  the 
most  informative  volume  of  the  nature  which 
the  publishers  have  yet  produced,  which  is  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed,  for  the 
previous  year  books  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
have  all  been  noted  for  their  thoroughness. 
In  brief  the  book,  containing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  800  fat  pages,  is  "a  compendium  of 
the  world's  progress  for  the  year  1914."  It  is 
edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A.,  as- 
sisted by  Allen  Leon  Churchill,  William  Wal- 
lace Irwin,  and  Horatio  S.  Krans,  Ph.  D.  A 
long  list  of  distinguished  contributors  has 
lent  its  wisdom  to  the  work,  which  covers 
every  field  of  effort.  To  the  student  of  the 
European  war  the  book  will  prove  a  vast 
source  of  satisfaction  and  information,  many 
pages  being  devoted  to  that  absorbing  topic. 
Colored  maps,  in  addition  to  a  great  many 
excellent  half-tone  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs serve  to  fully  illustrate  the  volume, 
which  should  be  accorded  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  library. 

The  New  International  Year  Book.  New 
York:    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $3. 


The  Rim  of  the  Desert. 
Perhaps  we  can  learn  more  of  Alaska  from 
novels  than  from  all  the  official  reports  and 
travel  books  that  were  ever  issued.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasant  way  to  learn,  especially 
when  we  have  so  clever  a  wri  cer  as  Ada 
Woodruff  Anderson.  She  tells  us  about  the 
redemption  of  deserts,  of  conservation,  and 
of  the  government  of  Alaska,  and  it  is  sad 
to  relate  that  she  imputes  ignorance  to  Mr. 
Pinchot.  As  a  novel  the  book  is  eminently 
readable,  although  perhaps  the  basic  purpose 
and  intention  is  allowed  to  show  a  little  too 
clearly   through   the   sugar  coating. 

The    Rim    of    the    Desert.      By    Ada    Woodruff 
Anderson.       Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.35 

net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  vacationist  would  do  well  to  acquaint 
himself  with  a  volume  written  by  Warren  H. 
Miller,  prefaced  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
and  just  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  ($1.50  net).  It  is  entitled  "Camp  Craft: 
Modern  Practice  and  Equipment,"  and  it  con- 
tains more  sound  common  sense  to  the  square 
inch    than    almost    any    other    available    work. 

The  Neale  Company  has  published  a  "Life 
of  Turner  Ashby,"  by  Thomas  A.  Ashby,  M. 
D.,  LL.  D.  ($1.50  net).  Turner  Ashby  en- 
tered the  service  of  Virginia  in  1861  as  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  cavalry,  and  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  being  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Valley  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  6, 
1862. 

"The  House  That  Junk  Built,"  by  John  A. 
McMahon  (Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net),  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  really  built  his  own 
house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  who 
dug  the  foundations,  raised  the  walls,  and 
constructed  the  roof  and  floors  and  thus  solved 
the  many  problems  incidental  to  such  a  task. 
It  is  so  clearly  and  well  written  that  we 
feel  that  we  could  do  the  same  thing  our- 
selves. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has 
earned  our  thanks  by  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  Bulfinch's  "Mythology,"  including 
"The  Age  of  Fable,"  "The  Age  of  Chivalry," 
and  "Legends  of  Charlemagne."  The  edition, 
we  are  told,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged, 
but  it  says  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
original  work  that  so  little  revision  is  neces- 
sary. It  appears  now  in  a  single  handsome 
volume  of  over  900  pages,  admirably  printed, 
and  with  worthy  illustrations.     $1.50  net. 

Although  we  may  be  firmly  convinced,  as 
indeed  we  are,  that  the  child  is  receiving  far 
too  much  attention  and  that  its  chief  need  is 
a  little  judicious  neglect,  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation to  admire  and  applaud  Mr.  Joseph  Lee's 
"Play  in  Education,"  just  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  ($1.50).  Seldom  have 
we  seen  such  compact  and  virile  common 
sense  or  so  clear  an  evidence  of  vision.  The 
author  says  that  his  aim  is  "to  present  a 
true  picture  of  the  child,"  and  no  one  with  a 
memory  of  his  own  childhood  will  doubt  that 
he   has   done   this. 

The  joke  about  the  Ford  automobile  has  be- 
come chronic.  Now  the  best  of  the  several 
hundred  or  more  jokes  and  alleged  jokes  and 


bits  of  verse  concerning  these  machines  has 
been  collected  by  J.  J.  White  and  put  between 
the  covers  of  a  little  volume  issued  by  the 
Howell  Company.  Mr.  White  informs  in  his 
preface  that  "Nobody  enjoys  a  'Ford  story' 
more  than  a  Ford  owner."  He  also  thinks 
"maybe  Mr.  Ford  will  forgive  me."  The  book 
can  easily  be  slipped  into  the  pocket,  and 
will  undoubtedly  furnish  considerable  material 
for  the  humorously  inclined  who  find  pleasure 
in  enlivening  a  group  of  friends  wheresoever 
assembled.     The  price  is  25   cents. 

"Mercantile  Credit,"  by  James  Edward 
Hagerty,  Ph.  D.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $2  net), 
is  a  practical  commercial  guide  discussing : 
The  History  .and  Theory  of  Credit,  Instru- 
ments of  Credit,  Kinds  of  Credit,  The  Work 
of  the  Credit  Man,  The  Organization  of  the 
Office  of  the  Credit  Man,  Mercantile  Agen- 
cies, Credit  Men's  Associations,  The  Work  of 
the  Credit  Exchange  and  of  the  Adjustment 
Bureaus,  and  The  Influence  of  Commercial 
Credit  Upon  Depressions  ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing: Bankruptcy  Legislation  in  General, 
The  National  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  1880,  1841, 
1868,  and  1898,  State  Laws  Regulating  the 
Sales  of  Goods  in  Bulk,  and  State  Insolvency 
Legislation. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  book  of  unusual  excellence,  "Nature  and 
Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  has  just  been 
published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  The  title  need 
not  frighten  the  timid,  for  the  volume  is  in 
no  wise  of  a  technical  character,  but  is  bright 
I  and  readable  and  full  of  timely  information. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  book  descriptive  of  the 
many  distinctive  natural  features  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is,  as  usual  with  the  Elder  publica- 
tions,   very    handsomely    i  llustrated. 

The  experiences  of  men  who  have  fought  in 
the  air  and  the  science  of  this  newest  of  war- 
fare methods  are  vividly  described  by  Claude 
Grahame-White  and  Harry  Harper  .in  their 
book,  "Aircraft  in  the  Great  War,"  just  issued 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Century  Company  announces  the  pub- 
lication this  month  of  "The  Note-Book  of  an 
Attache,"  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood.  When  the 
war  storm  burst  last  August  Mr.  Wood  was 
studying  architecture  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in 
Parish  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  stated,  offered  his 
services  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris ; 
and  for  seven  months  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
rushing  events  of  the  war ;  as  guardian  of 
Austrians,  Germans,  and  Hungarians  in  Paris, 
as  bearer  of  dispatches  between  the  Ameri- 
can embassies  in  practically  all  the  warring 
nations,  and  as  an  observer  at  the  battle 
fronts  in  northern  and  eastern  France,  he 
was   in   the   midst   of   thrilling   events. 

The  most  significant  and  informing  study  of 
educational  conditions  that  has  appeared  in 
twenty  years  is  given  in  John  and  Evelyn 
Dewey's  volume,  "Schools  of  Tomorrow," 
shortly  to  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

On  May  29  the  John  Lane  Company  pub- 
lished the  much-discussed  book  by  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin  on  the  war.  The  English  edition  has 
not  been  modified  in  any  way,  but  there  is  a 
special  introduction  by  the  author  and  a 
"note"  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  The  title  of  the 
English  edition  is,  "With  the  German  Armies 
in  the  West."  The  volume  runs  to  over  400 
pages  and  contains  over  100  illustrations.  It 
gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  organization 
and  resources  of  the  power  against  whom  the 
Allies  are  fighting. 

In  his  new  book,  "America  and  Her  Prob- 
lems." which  has  just  come  from  the  press 
of  the  Macmillan  Company,  Baron  D'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant  discusses,  first,  this  coun- 
try as  he  has  seen  it  on  his  extended  travels 
here,  and  then  those  vital  problems  which  in 
his  opinion  now  confront  the  American 
people.  Such  questions  as  neutrality,  mili- 
tarism, and  international  peace  are  dealt 
with    frankly   and    fully. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  already  having  to  re- 
print "Hillsboro  People,"  by  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  whose  novel,  "The  Squirrel  Cage," 
was  so  well  received. 

Though  Elizabeth  Dejeans,  author  of  the 
just-published  novel,  "The  Life-Builders," 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  has  lived  for 
the  last  two  years  in  New  York,  choosing  for 
her  home  an  apartment  overlooking  Gram- 
mercy  Park,  she  is  rightfully  claimed  by  the 
West  as  a  Western  author.  Three  of  her 
novels  were  written  in  California,  and  two  of 
them   have  California  as  background. 

On  June  5  the  John  Lane  Company  pub- 
lished William  J.  Locke's  latest  novel, 
"Jarrery,"  the  story  of  an  English  war  cor- 
respondent and  a  native  Albanian,  the  widow 
of  Jaffery's  Balkan  comrade — two  of  Mr. 
Locke's  characteristic  and  glorious  creations, 
who  upset  the  conventionalities  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  house,  and  subsequently  find  joy 
and  adventure  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the 
Balkans. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Smith,  a  well-known  Bos- 
ton child  specialist,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Copley 
Greene   have   collaborated   on   a   helpful   book 
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for  mothers  and  all  who  have  the  care  ot 
babies.  It  will  be  brought  out  in  the  fall  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  and  will  be 
called   "The   Baby's   First  Two   Years." 

An  exposure  of  the  organization,  spirit,  and 
programme  of  the  Pan-German  League,  and 
its  multitude  of  subsidiary  societies,  with  an 
account  of  their  aggressive  and  sinister  anti- 
French  propaganda,  will  be  found  in  Paul 
Vergnet's  "France  in  Danger,  or  French  Na- 
tionality Menaced  by  Pan-German  Aggres- 
sion," translated  by  Beatrice  Barstow  and 
shortly  to  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  author  quotes  freely  from  German 
writers. 


AIRCRAFT  in  the 
GREAT  WAR 

By  Claude  Graham  White 
and  Harry  Harper 

Pull  of  drama  and  of 
heroism  is  this  thrilling 
account  of  the  airmen's 
exploits  Romance  was 
never  more  absorbing. 
Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  war  have  men  run 
such  risks.  Never  before 
have  men  fought  with 
rifles  and  revolvers — three 
thousand  feet  above  the 
earth  and  in  100-mile-an- 
hour  machines.   Net  S3. 00. 

AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS 

A.   C.    McClurg    &   Co.,    Publishers 
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IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FOR  MAY 

To  fill  a  want  which  it  has  felt  as  long 
existing  here,  the  Argonaut  will  announce 
herein,  for  the  benefit  of  book  lovers,  the 
six  books  most  in  demand  in  the  city 
each  month. 
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1.    Ruggles  of  Red-Gap— H.  L,  Wilson. 
•2      The  Harbor— Ernest  Poole. 
3.    Victory — Joseph  Conrad. 
•1.    The  Art  of  the  Exposition— Eugen  Neuhaus. 
5.    Palac-s   and   Courts   of   the    Exposition — 

Juliet  James. 
<i.    The  House  of  the  Mi-ty  Slur— Frances  Little. 
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1.  Palaces    and   Courts  of    the   Exposition- 

Juliet  James. 

2.  ThB  Art  of  the  Exposition— Eugen  Neuhaus. 
:J.    Four- Weeks  in  the  Trenches— Fritz  Kreisler. 

4.  Rugglesof  Red  Cap— H.  L.Wilson. 

5.  The  Spanish  and  Indian  Place  Names  of 

California — Nellie  V.  Sanchez, 
(i.    The  Turmoil— Booth  Tarkington. 
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Spoon  River  Anthology. 
Whether  Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  or  has 
not  written  a  volume  of  real  poetry  may  be 
left  for  the  experts  to  decide  with  their  rules 
and  measures,  foot  and  otherwise.  But  no  one 
will  ever  read  the  book  without  smiles  and 
tears,   or   even  jibes   and  curses. 

Spoon  River  is  the  generic  name  of  all 
small  communities  everywhere,  of  the  small 
communities  which  we  imagine  as  being  out- 
side the  stream  of  life  and  which  we  now 
see  to  be  veritable  volcanoes  of  passion, 
tragedy,  and  comedy.  The  author  says  that 
he  intended  once  to  write  a  novel  of  the  small 
community,  but  instead  of  doing  that  he  has 
published  some  of  his  study  sketches  of  vil- 
lage characters,  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them,  and  they  have  become  the  literary  event 
of  the  day,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Mr.  Mas- 
ters says  that  his  sketches  were  suggested  by 
tombstones  in  towns  on  the  Spoon  River,  but 
he  is  far  too  much  of  an  artist  to  suppose 
that  small  towns  breed  small  lives,  or  indeed 
that  any  life  can  be  other  than  tremendous 
and  awful.  Here  is  one  of  his  sketches,  se- 
lected at  random.  It  is  entitled  "John  M. 
Church"  : 

I  was   attorney  for  the   "Q" 

And  the  Indemnity  Company  which  insured 

The  owners  of  the  mine. 

I    pulled    the   wires   with  judge    and   jury, 

And  the  upper  courts,  to  beat  the  claims 

Of   the    crippled,    the   widow,    and   the  orphan. 

And   made   a   fortune   thereat. 

The  Bar  Association  sang  my  praises 

In   a  high-flown    resolution. 

And   the   floral  tributes  were  many — 

But  the   rats  devoured  my  heart 

And  a  .snake  made  a  nest  in  my  skull. 

Mr.  Masters  will  doubtless  be  accused  of 
an  infidelity  to  optimism,  and  optimism,  as 
commonly  understood,  is  merely  another  name 
for  lying.  Tombstones  and  epitaphs  are  opti- 
mistic, but  they  can  not  hide  the  record  of 
failure  and  hate  and  crime,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  the  interpretation  that  Mr. 
Masters  usually  gives  to  them.  Life,  as  we 
.have  learned  to  live  it,  is  not  a  beautiful 
thing,  and  perhaps  its  uglinesses  are  more  ap- 
parent, although  not  more  real,  in  small  com- 
munities than  in  large  ones.  Mr.  Masters 
knows  the  strength  of  the  direct  statement, 
and  whether  or  not  his  work  is  true  poetry  it 
is  a  surprising  and  poignant  production,  an 
event  of  magnitude.  And  perhaps  we  may  ex- 
press the  hope  that  lesser  writers  will  not  be  j 
lured  by  an  apparent  simplicity  into  an  at- 
tempt at  imitation.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  i 
that  they  will. 

Spoon  River  Anthology.  By  Edgar  Lee  Mas 
ters.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 


Peace. 

It  seems  a  little  surprising  that  organized 
Christianity,  which  after  2000  years  of  effort 
has  apparently  failed  to  make  the  faintest  im- 
pression upon  the  human  mind,  should  now 
be  recommended  as  a  panacea  for  war. 
Definite  Christian  opinion,  says  Dr.  Jefferson, 
must  be  copiously  expressed.  At  the  present 
moment  the  definite  Christian  opinion  of  some 
ten  nations  is  being  copiously  expressed  in 
prayers  to  the  same  God  for  success  in  cutting 
Christian  throats. 

None  the  less,  and  in  spite  of  theological 
bias,  Dr.  Jefferson  makes  an  eloquent  and 
sensible  plea  for  the  creation  of  pacific  public 
opinion  and  for  the  consequent  moral  restraint 
of  armament  makers  and  half-pay  colonels 
who  delight  in  war  and  who  assiduously  create 
the  spirit  of  war.  And  he  still  further  shows 
his  wisdom  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
public  opinion  rather  than  thac  of  treaties 
and  agreements  that  would  be  equally  ef- 
fective against  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

Christianity  and  International  Peace.  By 
Dr.  Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  New  York: 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell   Company;    $1.25    net. 


countries  toward  the  war,  with  special  reference 
to  their  peace  policy,  with  impartial  running  edi- 
torial   comment. 

Sundown     Slim.       By    Henry    Herbert    Knibbs. 
Boston :    Houghton    Mifflin  Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  story  by  the  author  of  "Overland  Red." 

When  Blood  Is  Their  Argument.  By  Ford 
Madox  HuelTer.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1    net. 

An    analysis  of  Prussian    culture. 

Ventures     in    Thought.       By    Francis    Coutts. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A    volume   of    essays. 

The  Well-Considered  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis King.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2 
net. 

The    results    of   a    large    gardening    experience. 

Wanted — Young  Women  to  Help  with  the 
Housework.  By  C.  Helene  Barker.  New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

A    discussion    of  the    servant    problem. 

A  Month's  German  Newspapers.  Selected  and 
translated  by  Adam  L.  Go  wan.  New  York: 
Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company;    $1    net. 

Extracts  from  newspapers  of  December,  1914. 

Bronson  Alcott's  Fruitlands.  Compiled  by 
Clara  Endicott  Sears.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $1   net. 

A  history  of  the  community  at  Fruitlands. 

Municipal    Freedom.      By    Oswald    Ryan.      New 
York:   Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.;   60  cents  net. 
Issued    in    the   American    Books. 

American  Literature.     By  Leon  Kellner.     New 
York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   60  cents  net. 
Issued    in    the  American    Books. 

The  American  Navy.     By  French  E.   Chadwick. 
New  York:   Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;  60  cents  net. 
Issued    in   the  American   Books. 

The    American    College.      By    Isaac    Sharpless. 
New  York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;    60  cents  net. 
Issued    in   the  American   Books. 

The  Indian  Today.  By  Charles  A.  Eastman 
(Ohiyesa).  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
60    cents    net. 

Issued    in   the  American    Books. 

The  World  Crisis  and  the  Way  to  Peace.  By 
E.  Ellsworth  Shumaker,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    75    cents   net. 

Some  suggestions  for  a  remedy. 

A  Walk  in  Other  Worlds  with  Dante.  By 
Marion  S.  Bainbrigge.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;    $2  net. 

An  analysis  and   an   appreciation. 

Fleets  of  the  World,  1915.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.    Lippincott   Company;    $2.50   net. 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  classified  ac- 
cording to   types. 

The  Splendid  Chance.  Bv  Mary  Hastings 
Bradley.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30 
net. 

A    novel. 

Aircraft  in  the  Great  War.  By  Claude  Gra- 
hame-White  and  Harry  Harper.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  record   and   study. 

Through    Central   Africa.      By   James    Barnes. 
New  York:    D.   Appleton   &  Co.;    $4   net. 
From  coast  to  coast. 

Representative  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Orations. 
Edited  by  Clark  S.  Northrup,  William  C  Lane, 
and  John  C.  Schwab.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $3  net. 


Everyman's  Library. 
Everyman's  Library  now  contains  about 
seven  hundred  volumes,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  not  wearied  in  well-doing  is 
shown  by  the  appearance  of  half  a  dozen  new 
issues,  including  such  classics  as  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  "The  Story  of  a  Peasant,"  G.  R. 
Gleig's  "The  Subaltern,"  Josephus's  "Wars 
of  the  Jews,"  Harrison  Ainsworth's  "Windsor 
Castle,"  and  Dowden's  "Life  of  Browning." 
This  remarkable  library  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  devised. 
Its  possession  implies  admittance  to  the  best 
•  literature  of  the  world,  and  since  the  price  of 
these  volumes  is  only  35  cents  each,  the  scope 
of  its  beneficence  must  be  almost  unlimited. 
;  Everyman's  Library.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co.  ^__^^___ 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Man  On- the  Hilltop.     By  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke.     New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1.25  net. 
A  collection    of   thirty-eight   poems. 

The     Poets     Laureate    of     England.       By    W. 
Forbes    Gray.      New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.; 

$2.50    net. 

Their   history   and   their  odes. 

The    Socialists    and    the    War.       By    William 
English  Walling.      New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
-  $1.50  net. 

Documentary     statements     of     Socialists     al     all 


STORY  OF  MENNONITE  LIFE. 


Helen  R.  Martin  Writes  Another  Novel  About  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch. 


A  few  years  ago  Helen  R.  Martin  came  into 
instantaneous  fame  with  "Tillie  :  A  Mennonite 
Maid,"  and  now  she  presents  "Martha  of  the 
Mennonite  Country,"  laying  her  scenes  once 
more  in  the  midst  of  the  hard-headed  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  who  believe  in  God  and  a 
superabundance  of  hard  work  for  man  and 
maid,  who  frown  on  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment as  schemes  of  the  cloven-footed  old 
gentleman  to  lead  the  Lord's  anointed  from 
the  strict  paths  of  rectitude.  If  "Martha  of 
the  Mennonite  Country"  fails  to  measure  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  "Tillie,"  it  is  because 
we  find  the  same  sort  of  queer,  quaint  char- 
acters doing  the  same  things  as  before — with 
exceptions.  The  exceptions  are  Edward  Oli- 
ver Potter,  novelist,  who  obtains  a  country 
school  in  the  Mennonite  country,  hoping  to 
find  material  for  a  new  novel,  and  Beatrice, 
who  forsakes  wealth  and  society  because  of  a 
belief.  She  feels  that  she  has  had  what  our 
ministerial  friends  describe  as  a  "call." 
Aboard  the  bus  on  his  way  to  his  stopping- 
place   Oliver  is  thus  regaled: 

"Say!"  here  interrupted  one  of  the  women 
passengers  from  inside  the  bus,  "I  want  to 
speak  a  little  with  my  cousin  when  we  come 
to  Snyder's  Lane.  If  I  don't  stop,  she'll 
mebby  think  hard.  Will  you  stop  the  bust 
for  a  minute,   Hiram?" 

"If  you  don't  jaw  too  long,"  Hiram 
obligingly  consented. 

The  cousin,  a  buxom,  rosy-faced  country 
woman,  on  the  lookout  for  the  bus,  came  out 
to  the  road  as  it  drew  up  at  her  gate,  and 
the  two  women  proceeded  to  exchange,  very 
deliberately,  friendly  and  futile  remarks  about 
the  weather,  their  health,  the  health  of  their 
families,  the  crops,  the  live  stock,  while  the 
bus   waited. 

"Did  you  hear,  Lizzie,  Abe  Snyder  s  wite 
she  died  for  him  last  night,  and  her  only 
sick  a  week  yet?" 

"Ach,  Meely,  did  she  though  ? ' 

"Yes,  and  her  so   well  always  and  him   so 


sickly  that  way  all  the  time — don't  it,  now, 
beat  all  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lizzie,  funereally,  "yes ;  the 
sick   ones  live  yet  the  well   ones  out.    Aint?" 

"Yes,   aint !" 

The  cousin  turned  here  to  admonish  her 
small  son,  who  had  come  out  of  the  house 
and  was  running  in  the  muddy  road:  "Solly! 
Come  out  of  the  wet !" 

"No,    I   aint,"   responded   the  boy. 

"Yes,  you  do!"     And  the  little  boy   came. 

Then,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  more 
perfunctory  and  meaningless  social  amenities, 
the  women  gravely  shook  hands  and  said 
good-by. 

Oliver  meets  Martha  at  the  evening  meal 
and  is  struck  with  her  loveliness  and  "a  cer- 
tain air  of  distinction,"  and  at  the  same  time 

learns  more  of  the  Miller  family  history  : 

"Allow  me,"  said  Oliver,  drawing  out  her 
chair ;  but  the  offered  courtesy  evidently 
found  her  at  a  loss — she  did  not  know  what 
he  meant.  When,  however,  after  an  in- 
stant's hesitation,  she  seemed  to  realize  his 
intention  a  vivid  color  flooded  her  face  as  she 
let  him  place  her  at  the  table  ;  and  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  place,  her  dark  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  look  of  mingled  interest 
and   wonder. 

Mrs.  Miller,  too,  had  stopped  short  in  her 
task  of  "spreading"  Johnny's  bread  to  gaze 
in  puzzled  astonishment  at  this  unique  per- 
formance. 

"Yi,  yi !"  Mr.  Miller  shook  his  head  dis- 
approvingly, "them  fancy  manners  aint  fur 
us  out  here.  Us,  we're  plain  folks,"  he  ex- 
plained, handing  Oliver  the  platter  of  ham 
from  which  he  had  just  helped  himself.  "Not 
but  what  missus  there  would  like  fur  us  to 
be  tony,  too — even  if  her  folks  was  Men- 
nonites — but  me,  I'm  too  old  to  change  any 
more.  I'm  near  fifty.  You  mightn't  'a' 
thought  I  was  that  old,  heh  ? — with  sich  a 
young  wife  yet.  But  she's  my  third  wife 
a'ready.  I  had  poor  luck  with  my  wives  so 
far:  they  died  off  fur  me  so  !  Now  this  here 
one  I'm  tryin'  to  keep  oncet.  I  use  her  good. 
Yes,  she  has  pretty  much  her  own  way. 
To  be  sure  she  has  her  worries,  too,"  he  rue- 
fully added,  with  a  glance,  in  which  Oliver 
thought  he  read  a  shade  of  resentment,  at  his 
daughter  Martha  seated  beside  him. 

Uncle  Joseph,  long  missing,  turns  up,  is 
viewed  with  considerable  suspicion,  but  as- 
tonishes  the   family  : 

From  his  armchair  he  witnessed  the  distri- 
bution of  gifts  in  the  next  room.  There  was 
for  Mr.  Miller  a  Panama  hat  and  a  box  of 
fine  cigars ;  for  Mrs.  Miller  a  roll  of  black 
silk  for  a  gown  and  a  breast-pin — a  Mexican 
opal  set  in  gold;  for  Johnny  a  sword  made  of 
Mexican  coins  ingeniously  strung  together 
and  a  cowboy's  outfit. 

"Where's  Marta  ?"  Joseph  then  demanded 
when  he  had  listened  to  the  lukewarm  but 
wondering  thanks  of  his  sister  and  her  hus- 
band to  Johnny's  unbounded  enthusiasm  over 
his  gifts,  as  they  all  sat  gathered  about  him 
and  his  trunk. 

"Did  you  spend  on  her,  too?"  asked  his 
si  ster    disapprovingly. 

"Well,    when    I    was   gettin'    together    some  I 
presents   fur   all   of  yous,   it   aint   likely,   is   it,   I 
that,   knowin'   Mister  had  his   daughter  here, 
I'd    slight    her?      If    I'd    knowed    you    had    a 
teacher  boardin'  here   (as  decent  a  feller,  too,   I 
as  this  here  Mr.   Oliver)    I'd  have  brang  him  \ 
somepin' — a    Panama    hat    or    whatever.      He 
aint  so  ignorant  but  what  he'd  appreciate  one 
of  them   Panamas!"   said  Joseph   with  a  con- 
temptuous glance  at  his  brother-in-law.     "Up 
here    in    Pennsylvania    that    there    hat    I    gev 
John  would  cost  anyhow  fifty  dollars.     I  gev 
only   eight    dollars    fur    it    down    there." 

"Eight  dollars!  Fur  jist  a  hat!  Eight, 
yet!  Och,  you're  guyin'  us!"  exclaimed  John 
incredulously. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  cupidity  of  Mr. 
Miller,  whose  soul  was  steeped  in  the  wine 
of    small    money-grabbing : 

"Could  I  git  fifty  dollars  fur  this  here  lid, 
do  you  say  ?"  John  demanded,  examining, 
with    a    new    interest,    the   fine,    beautiful    hat. 

"Could  you  'git?'  Well,  I  didn't  fetch  it 
along  so  you  could  sell  it,  but  fur  you  to 
wear  it !" 

"I  aint  goin'  round  with  no  fifty  dollars  on 
my   head !" 

"It  would  mebby  look  funny  to  wear  a  hat 
worth  so  much  more'n  your  head,  John,"  ad- 
mitted  Joseph. 

"I'll  sell  it  to  whoever'll  give  me  a  good 
price  fur  it,"  affirmed  Mr.  Miller.  "No  won- 
der, Joseph,  you  aint  got  any  laid  by,  with 
sich  extravagance  yet !  Eight  dollars  fur  one 
hat!     Yi,  yi,  yi !" 

"And  why,"  Mrs.  Miller  repeated  her  ques- 
tion, "would  you  go  buyin'  a  present  for 
Marta,    that    aint    no    relation    of    yourn?" 

"She  acts  more  like  a  relation  than  some 
that  is,  though,"  suggested  Joseph.  "Where's 
she   at  ?" 

"She's  downstairs  doin'  the  supper  work. 
Give  me  the  present  you  brang  her.  I'll  keep 
it  fur  her.     What  is  it,  anyhow?" 

Joseph  took  from  the  trunk  a  jewel  case, 
held  it  up,  and  opened  it.  It  contained  a  very 
beautiful  necklace  of  opals. 

Uncle  Joseph  is  a  rare  character,  after  all, 
with  his  weak  heart,  which  demands  whisky 
occasionally,  his  evident  poverty,  which  is 
assumed  to  try  his  relatives  out.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler seizes  the  money  given  to  Martha  by 
Uncle  Joseph  for  the  purchase  of  his  re- 
quired tonic : 

"Now!"  she  softly  cried,  "you  can't  buy  it  1 
Jo  owes  me  this  here  fur  his  board.  If  he's 
got  money  he's  got  to  pay  his  board.  Me  and 
your  pop" — she  continued,  while  Martha, 
white  with   consternation,   and  Oliver,   coming 


to  the  parlor  door,  both  gazed  at  her  in  a 
sort  of  fascinated  amazement  at  the  lengths 
to  which  she  could  go — "me  and  your  pop 
aint  the  ones  to  set  by  and  see  others  livin' 
off  of  us  and  then  defyin'  us!" 

"Oh !"  gasped  Martha.  "Give  it  to  me ! 
He  hasn't  got  but  a  little  money!  Just  about 
enough  to  pay  for  his  whisky  till— till  he 
dies!     Give  it  lo  me,  Emmy!" 

"Indeed'n  I  aint  doin'  nothin'  of  the  kind. 
You  go  make  your  supper."  And  with  a  com- 
placent smirk  of  satisfaction  she  turned  away 
and  started  upstairs. 

But  Oliver  sees,  hears,  and  returns  with 
the    liquor :  - 

"Here  is  the  whisky,  Martha,"  he  publicly 
announced,  taking  the  flask  from  his  pocket 
and  passing  it  across  the  table  to  her. 

"Thank  you,  Mr,  Oliver !"  she  softly  ex- 
claimed, and  the  loolc  in  her  eyes  held  his 
own  hanging  upon  her  for  a  moment. 

"If  you  want  to  be  so  soft,  Mr.  Oliver," 
spoke  John  Miller,  as  he  helped  Johnny,  at  his 
side,  to  a  piece  of  sausage,  "that's  your  own 
affairs.  Me,  I  aint  buyin'  no  whisky  fur  other 
ones  when  I  can't  afford  it  fur  myself." 

Oliver,  seating  himself  and  reaching  for 
the  sausage,   made  no   answer. 

"Yes,  if  others  kin  afford  sich  things,  that 
aint  none  of  our  business,"  Mrs.  Miller  mildly 
added. 

"What  neither  you  nor  I  can  afford,"  said 
Oliver,  "is  to  be — murderers !" 

"But  us,  we're  temperance  !"  protested  John 
hotly.  "You  kin  read  in  the  Bible,  'Touch 
not,    handle    not,    taste    not.' " 

"He'd  better  die  sober  than  go  before  his 
Gawd  full  of  whisky,"  said  Mrs.  Miller. 

The  picture  of  Uncle  Jo  staggering  before 
Jehovah's  awful  throne  held  Oliver's  mental 
vision  for  an  instant. 

At  last  Uncle  Joseph  dies,  and  his  fortune 
— one  of  considerable  dimensions — is  left  to 
Martha.  The  end  comes,  not  altogether  in 
the  expected  manner,  but  with  sufficient  hap- 
piness all  around  to  bring  a  smile  of  pleasure 
to  the  lips  of  the  reader. 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite  Country.  By 
Helen  R.  Martin.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.;   $1.35. 


Featuring  juveniles  in  summer  is  rather  an 
unconventional  thing  to  do,  but  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  happens  to  have  two  that  in- 
vite featuring,  that  deserve  featuring,  and 
that  will  respond  to  featuring.  They  are  both 
essentially  summer  books.  "The  Land  of  De- 
light," by  Josephine  Scribner  Gates,  who  is 
known  to  thousands  of  children  as  the  author 
of  the  Little  Girl  Blue  books,  tells  of  jolly 
times  on  a  real  pony  farm.  "Little  Bird  Blue" 
is  a  delightful  story  of  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  a 
tame  blue  bird  by  William  and  Irene  Finley. 
Both   books   are   profusely   illustrated. 


7.27% 

AND  SAFETY 

FIRST  PREFERRED 
STOCK  OF 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 


Issued  under  authority  of  Rail- 
road Commission. 

By  the  largest  and  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  successful  public 
utilities  in  California,  doing  36% 
of  the  entire  gas  and  electric  busi- 
ness of  the  state. 

Owning  and  operating  a  property 
with  years  of  well  demonstrated 
and  increasing  earnings  largely  in 
excess  of  dividend  requirements 
on  this  issue  of  stock. 

Non-Assessable  and  Tax  Free  in 
California.  Dividends  paid  every 
three  months. 

This  is  a  high  grade  investment 
stock,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  spec- 
ulative security. 

Price  $82.50  per  share,  netting 
7.27%  on  investment. 

Give  Order  or  Apply  for  Further 
Particulars  to 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
445    SUTTER   ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Make  Remittances  Payable  to  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company 
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■4  JERRY." 


Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing  labels  as  com- 
edy Billie  Burke's  latest  vehicle,  but  her  dra- 
matic craft  tacks  considerably.  "Jerry"  veers 
from  frivolous  comedy  in  the  first  act  to 
sentimental  comedy  in  the  second,  while  in 
the  third  it  is  steered  into  the  laughing 
waters  of  pure  farce.  As  to  the  fourth,  that 
is  merely  an  addendum.  The  play  has  its 
virtual  wind-up  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
but  the  fourth  is  tacked  on  merely  to  give  us 
some   more    of   Billie    Burke. 

"Jerry,"  even  from  a  light  comedy  aspect, 
can  not  be  viewed  very  seriously  as  a  play. 
It  was  written  for  Billie  Burke,  and  it  takes 
a  Billie  Burke  to  carry  it  off.  Without  a  very 
bewitching  figure  for  its  raison  d'etre  it  would 
be  a  mere  nothing.  But  with  the  popular 
New  York  comedienne  to  give  sparkle  and 
point  to  its  rather  bright  dialogue  it  fur- 
nishes ample  entertainment  to  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  a  light  play  and  light  acting. 

Billie  Burke  acts  the  part  of  a  sort  of  en- 
fant terrible,  a  finished  but  rebellious  product 
of  an  expensive  girls'  school,  who  has  ac- 
quired in  its  exclusive  precincts  such  an 
amount  of  irreverence  and  precocity  as  causes 
her  to  regard  the  density,  the  limitations,  the 
lack  of  penetration,  and  the  middle-aged  in- 
nocence of  her  elders  with  a  sort  of  maternal 
protectiveness  mingled  with  scorn.  Jerry  is 
in  love  with  a  rather  mature  young  man  who 
is  already  appropriated.  For  twenty  years  his 
engagement  to  Jerry's  aunt  has  lasted,  and  it 
takes  Jerry  to  break  up  the  mature  calm  pre- 
vailing in  the  household  and  start  things  to 
moving.  At  least  that  is  the  author's  inten- 
tion, although  it  was  really  through  another 
agency-  that  Joan,  weary  of  the  dilatoriness 
of  her  twenty-year  swain,  suddenly  revolted 
and  broke  off  the  engagement  in  a  scene  full 
of  insurrectionary  fire,  a  scene  which  made 
the  play  temporarily  depart  from  its  frivolous 
mien,  and  which  showed  up  the  man  in  such 
a  caddish  light  that  the  outlook  was  pretty- 
bad  for  Jerry'-  However,  the  author,  blithely 
overlooking  such  inferences,  resumed  her 
earlier  manner,  caracoled  gayly  into  a  later 
one,  and  definitely  dropping  all  serious  con- 
siderations, from  that  moment  cast  no  fur- 
ther thought  to  such  unwelcome  possibilities 
as  her  hero  being  an  undesirable  possession 
for  Jerry. 

In    the   third    act   Jerry   pretends    to    have 
taken  poison.     All   of  the   four  to   whom  she 
has  solemnly  written  a  pathetic  letter  of  fare- 
well visit  her  casually,  but  affectionately,  and   ' 
depart    in    haste,    leaving    the    field    clear    for  i 
the   next.      The    casual    doctor   is   shoved    out  ' 
somehow    by    the    expeditious   Jerry,    and    no  i 
nurse    or    female    attendant    is    in    evidence  ' 
waiting  on  the  poisoned  one. 

Certainly    "Jerry"    would    never    receive    a  ' 
prize  in  a  play  contest,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is 
the   sort   of   thing  that  can   net  profit   for  its  I 
author.     For  one  thing,  she  contrives  to  place 
it  in  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity,   and  con-  i 
veys  the  idea  successfully  that   its  characters  i 
are   of    the    socially    elect.      For    another,    the  i 
dialogue,      Jerry's      lines      in      particular,      is  ' 
amusing,  and,   for  a  third,   plenty  of  material 
is    supplied    to    keep  Jerry's    incorrigibility   in 
full  blast  at  all  times,  except  in  the  last  act. 
Here  the  author  was  suddenly  attacked  by   a 
gust  of  sentimentality,  and,   in  a  tribute  paid  ' 
Jerry    by    her    husband,    she    is    described    as 
the  kind  and  ministering  spirit  of  the  poor  in  \ 
the    neighborhood,    who    call    her    "the   good 
angel."     This  is  a  good  deal  of  volte-face  for 
Jerry,    who,    happily,    to   all    outward   appear- 
ances, remains  very  much  the  same  kind  of  a  I 
girl,   except   for  the  fine   strokes   she   exhibits 
as  a  swimmer  in  a  sea  of  matrimonial  bliss.  I 
Mrs.     Cushing    has    also    contrived    pretty  I 
scenic    effects,    and    has    evolved    a    sufficient 
number  of  costume  changes  to  place  the  pretty 
person  of   Billie   Burke  in  various  bewitching 
aspects.     Furthermore,  as  a  vehicle   for  Billie 
Burke's    special    brand    of    beguiling    charm, 
the   play    is   far   and   away  ahead   of  the   last 
one  in  which   we  saw  her;   a  silly,  flat  affair 
it  was,  that  is  now  happily  forgotten. 

Miss  Burke  is  very  youthful,  very  pretty. 
full  of  tricks,  and  coquetries,  and  wayward 
fascinations  as  that  restless  imp  Jerry,  who 
has  tr  do  and  dare,  when  she  wants  things, 
even  if  one  of  them  is  another  woman's 
rightful  possession.  Jerry  hasn't  one  grain 
of  i  i-erence  in  her  head,  and  her  precocity 
in  n  otters  of  sentiment,  domestic  ethics,  and 
\1  uordliness,  is  something  that  amounts 
iant  testimony  to  '"an  exclusive  girls' 


school."  Which  is  Jerry's  explanation  to  an 
amazed  male  who  finds  her  turning  a  luminous 
glare  on  all  his  mental  processes.  Between 
the  quick  evolutions  of  Jerry's  mischievous 
brain,  and  the  pretty  movements  of  her  be- 
witching and  restless  little  person,  we  are 
kept  rooted  in  fascinated  survey.  Jerry's 
clothes.  Jerry's  figure,  Jerry's  nwues,  Jerry's 
baby  intonations  when  she  is  trying  to  subju- 
gate some  dense  and  intractable  senior — all 
are  dreams.  Billie  Burke  can  constantly  hear 
from  her  audience  the  tributary  laughter  of 
the  entrapped  and  homaging  male.  The 
women  enjoy  her,  too.  regarding  enviously 
the  dainty  contours  of  her  youthful  shape 
and  the  seeming  careless  piquancy  with  which 
she  carries  off  each  mood  and  costume. 

Miss  Burke  is  well  supported  by  a  company 
that  fits  congenially  into  the  suggested  at- 
mosphere of  wealth  and  social  smartness. 
The  women  dress  well  and  speak  well ; 
(wouldn't  it  be  queer  to  hear  that  fashion- 
able stage  accent  suddenly  and  pervasively 
projected  into  every-day  life?  Have  you 
ever  heard  our  worthy  citizenesses  in  club- 
land make  their  first  and  uncoached  appear- 
ance as  amateur  actresses?  Help!  Help!) 
The  two  men — H.  Lawrence  Leyton  in  par- 
ticular— suit  their  roles,  and  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds's nice  chuckling  old  butler  is  a  natural 
family  attribute  to   a  Jerry. 

Selene  Johnson,  attractive  in  stage  pres- 
ence and  fashionably  gowned  as  the  rich  and 
somewhat  mature  Joan  Doubleday.  acts  so 
well  in  her  one  serious  scene  that  she  proves 
to  be  a  particularly  good  selection  for  the 
role.  Alice  John,  with  the  manner,  speech, 
and  style  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  also  acts 
plausibly  the  fussy  and  superficial  mother. 
Mr.  Leyton's  Anglo  comedy  is  excellent  in 
the  role  of  Peter,  while  Shelley  Hull  al- 
though a  tiny  bit  rigid  in  the  lighter  scenes, 
makes,  on  the  whole,  a  good  showing  in  the 
role.  But  it  is  Billie  Burke  as  a  sartorially 
protean  Jerry,  Jerry  in  a  coquettish  motoring 
costume,  in  an  enchanting  imitation  of  Aunt 
Joan's  girlhood's  portrait,  Jerry  in  a  daintily 
masculine  riding  suit,  in  a  ravishing  neglige, 
and  in  palpitating  pink  pajamas,  Jerry  in  her 
moods  and  tenses,  in  her  tricks  and  counter- 
moves,  Jerry  in  her  childish  frolics,  in  her 
bursts  of  uncanny  precocity,  Jerry  in  love, 
Billie-Burke-Jerry.  in  short,  who  constitutes 
the  lure  and  the  delight  of  the  play. 


THE  ARCHIBALD  WAR  LECTURES. 


Mr.  James  J.  Archibald,  during  a  week's 
engagement  at  the  Cort,  is  giving  a  series  of 
j  talks  on  the  great  world  war,  illustrated  by 
his  own  photographs.  To  have  heard  one  of 
these  talks  insures  a  desire  to  hear  alL  The 
lecturer,  although  he  disclaims  giving  any- 
thing more  profound  than  an  informal  talk, 
makes  a  preliminary  address  in  which  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States.  The  speaker  becomes  decidedly 
satiric  at  our  expense  when  describing  the 
splendid  organization  of  the  European  armies, 
especially  that  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians, 
which  he  has  been  permitted  to  study  for  five 
months.  His  pictures  show  the  exactitude 
and  precision  with  which  the  leaders  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  armies.  One  realizes,  in 
thus  viewing  the  enormous  organization  with 
its  mass  of  limitless  detail  carried  out  to  a 
marvel,  how  thoroughly  the  present  business 
of  Europe  is  war.  And  an  American  can 
scarcely  escape  the  sobering  effect  of  the  ad- 
monitions bjT  inference  of  one  who,  it  is 
claimed,  has  seen  more  actual  warfare  than 
the  vast  majority  of  experienced  warriors. 

Mr.  Archibald  mentions  the  serious  aspects 
of  demobilization  when  peace  shall  have  be- 
come declared ;  when  millions  of  men,  become 
trained  soldiers,  find  themselves  during  the 
first  months  of  a  false  tranquillity  without 
employment.  He  speaks  of  the  possibility  of 
European  nations  joining  their  unemployed 
battalions  into  an  allied  army  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  Mexican  question.  He  inti- 
mates that  conscription,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  is  hastening  our  way,  and  indicates  his 
fixed  conviction  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  arm  and  get  ready  to  face  the  perils 
of  a  future  full  of  unknown  possibilities.  In 
fact  a  pacificist  would  regard  this  student  of 
war  as  a  very  disturbing  element. 

Mr.  Archibald  says  he  has  been  accused  of 
being  pro-German  and  pro-Austrian,  but  inti- 
mates that  he  labels  himself  as  a  neutral  so 
far  as  one  may  be  neutral.  His  recent  stay 
on  German  and  Austrian  soil,  and  his  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  wonderful  efficiency- 
with  which  the  huge  military  machine  of  the 
Teutons  is  engineered,  together  with  the  fact 
that  friendships  inevitably  form  under  such 
conditions,  would  naturally  have  a  tendency 
to  give  a  pro-German  color  to  his  sympathies. 
But  the  man  himself  strikes  one  as  dispas- 
sionate and  logical  in  his  conclusions.  It  is 
not  causes  he  has  been  studying  so  much  as 
deeds  and  effects.  His  pictures  show  us  the 
fearful  havoc  wrought  by  war.  He  commends 
the  thoroughness  of  the  Russian  army's  de- 
struction of  towns,  roads,  and  bridges  in 
Poland  and  East  Prussia,  declaring  that  that 
is  the  quickest  way  to  end  a  war.  Ameri- 
cans will  no  doubt  be  surprised  by  his  state- 
ment   that    the    suffering    and    starvation    in 


those  afflicted  territories  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  wrought  in  Belgium,  the  statement  being 
reinforced  by  many  views  of  peasant  refugees, 
destroyed  dwellings  and  bridges,  and  burning 
villages.  His  pictures  are  remarkably  clear 
and  fine,  quite  the  best  we  have  seen  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  war.  The  features,  even  the 
individuality  of  many  of  the  men  pictured,  are 
made  clear,  and  one  finds  one's  self  admiring 
these  fine,  robust  fellows  in  their  picturesque 
uniforms,  officers  and  men  both,  although  the 
officers  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  advantages 
of  dress. 

The  most  horrible  side  of  war  Mr.  Archi- 
bald has  spared  us.  Nevertheless  we  are 
shown  men  in  action  in  the  trenches,  where 
some  of  them,  in  a  short  series  of  moving  pic- 
tures, are  seen  to  crumple  and  fall,  wounded 
or  dead. 

There  are  many  news  of  life  in  the 
trenches,  one  or  two  of  battlefields  strewn 
with  the  dead,  a  picture  of  trained  dogs 
searching  for  the  wounded,  and  scenes  show- 
ing an  orderly  retreat  in  the  Carpathians. 
Field  kitchens,  field  telephones,  field  hospitals 
— we  have  seen  them  all  before,  but  none  so 
well  pictured. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  scene  is  that 
showing  German  regiments  leaving  their  home 
cities  for  the  front,  attended  by  friends  and 
relatives,  the  occasion  almost  having  the  air 
of  a  vast  merry-making.  Mr.  Archibald 
speaks  at  some  length  on  the  marvelousness 
of  present  conditions  in  Germany.  He  de- 
scribes the  curious  normalism  of  life  there 
I  Dresden  is  having  an  exposition  in  wThich 
there  are  twenty-five  hundred  exhibitors),  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food,  Germany, 
he  tells  us,  being  a  vast  truck-farm.  One 
wonders  if  England,  in  her  island  isolation, 
does  not  think  of  taking  similar  precautions. 
In  fact,  while  there  is  not  much  in  this  first 
address  that  is  particularly  new  to  an  om- 
nivorous reader  of  war  conditions,  there  is 
cause  for  reflection  and  a  readjustment  of 
impressions.  Such  talks  as  this  can  do  their 
share  in  making  radical  changes  in  a  nation's 
policy. 

However,  a  war  correspondent  always 
thinks  in  terms  of  war,  and  a  war  student  of 
such  recent  experience  is  apt  to  view  interna- 
tional questions  through  the  smoke  of  battle. 
Mr.  Archibald  (who,  by  the  way.  considers 
the  United  States  the  most  cordially  hated 
country  in  Europe)  gave,  in  his  second  lec- 
ture, a  sort  of  defensive  explanation  of  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  it  was  received  without  ap- 
plause, even  by  the  pro-German  element  in 
the  audience,  which  the  subject  naturally  at- 
tracted in  considerable  numbers,  while  the  au- 
dience as  a  whole  testified,  by  its  unresponsive 
attitude,  a  lack  of  conviction  as  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald's contention  that  future  wars  will  be  of 
even  greater  f  rightfulness  than  that  now 
waging. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  number  of  good  hold-overs  this  week 
decreases  that  of  the  new  acts,  there  being 
only  four  of  the  latter.  Two  pretty  acrobats, 
the  Jordan  sisters,  head  the  bill,  and,  without 
male  partners  or  initiative,  do  graceful  and 
daring  feats  on  the  tight  rope.  The  "cha- 
meleon comedian."  Mr.  Hymack.  keeps  the 
audience    on    the    jump    following    numerous 


changes  in  the  details  of  his  costume.  Mys- 
terious transformations  they  are,  made  right 
in  plain  view  of  the  audience,  which  sees  a 
green  necktie  changed  into  a  red  one,  or  a 
low  hat  into  a  high  one ;  which  perceives  a 
vivid  handkerchief  suddenly  leap  into  view 
above  a  previously  unadorned  vest-pocket,  or 
a  boutonniere  settle  gravely  into  place  where 
the  buttonhole  had  been  heretofore  empty. 
Of  course  one  can  invent  theories,  and  im- 
agine an  elaborate  system  of  elastic  bands, 
and  the  collapsibility  of  objects  used  to  play 
a  part,  but  theories  fall  flat  when  the  suit  of 
clothes  of  the  performer,  in  plain  view  of  all. 
is  suddenly  and  inexplicably  changed  from 
dark  to  light.  The  whole  act  kept  the 
amused  spectators  on  the  qui  vive.  They  did 
not  dare  to  look  away  for  a  moment,  for 
fear  some  ingenious  trick  would  escape  them. 

Marie  Xordstrom,  who  refuses  to  part  from 
her  identity  as  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Dixey,  albeit 
it  is  only  announced  in  parenthesis,  appears 
in  what  is  called  "Bits  of  Acting,"  the  ma- 
terial for  which  is  composed  by  Frances  of 
the  same  name.  The  act  consists  of  sudden 
leaps  from  one  kind  of  personation  to  an- 
other, and  is  cleverly  and  entertainingly 
covered  by  the  performer,  who  has  personality 
and  talent  and  is  not  stereotyped.  The  young 
lady  gave  us  comedy  and  drama,  doing  her 
more  serious  brand  of  work  so  well  as  to 
suggest  the  reflection  that  the  legitimate  stage 
will  willingly  afford  her  opportunity  when  she 
wants   it. 

The  last  of  the  new  acts  is  a  wild  beast 
show,  in  which  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  take 
part,  in  all  eleven  of  the  fierce  brutes,  which 
are  dominated  and  cowed  by  the  trainer,  Mr. 
Richard  Havemann.  evidently  a  man  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  the  sentiment  of  fear. 
On  the  programme  it  is  announced  that  these 
animals,  all  of  which  were  born  in  the  wild, 
are  gentle,  playful,  and  friendly.  They  have, 
however,  a  queer  way  of  showing  it.  I  shouid 
judge  from  all  signs  that  it  is  venomous 
hatred  and  an  itching  desire  to  dine  on  the 
scrambled  brains  of  their  trainer  that  ani- 
mates their  friendly  bosoms  when  he  stirs 
them  up  with  a  goad,  teases  them  by  the  offer 
and  withdrawal  of  raw  meat,  and  places  his 
temptingly  bald  head  in  luscious  proximity  to 
their  jaws.  Their  eyes  are  evil  with  hate, 
and  they  snarl  and  grimace  at  the  trainer,  fol- 
lowing his  rapid  movement  around  the  cage 
watchfully,  as  if  they  simultaneously  hated 
and  feared  him.  I  should  judge  from  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  the  goad  and  the  pistol 
that  "trained-by-kindness"  is  all  poppy  cock. 
If  they  had  been  trained  by  kindness  Mr. 
Havemann's  relatives  would  have  been  doing 
some  training  by  this  time  with  rose  bushes 
over  his  grave.  Xo,  those  great,  evil,  splen- 
did beasts  are  cowed,  thoroughly  cowed. 
They  recognize  that  their  blond  master  with 
the  sanguine  skin  that  flushes  so  temptingly 
when  his  head  is  close  to  their  slavering  jaws 
does  not  fear  them.  His  strength  is  great, 
and  his  hand  is  ready.  So  they  hate  and 
obey.  The  act  keeps  one  on  a  tension,  not  of 
fear  for  one's  self,  for  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
public  But  one  momentarily  expects  "the 
outbreak  of  the  animal  instinct"  referred  t» 
as  a  remote  possibility  on  the  programme. 
The  act  probably  appeals  to  masculine  make-up, 
but  to  me  it  is  too  much  like  playing  with 
death.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Dancing  Around  "Coming  to  the  Cort. 

So  much  is  made  over  Al  Jolson  in 
"Dancing  Around,"  the  Winter  Garden's  "tor- 
rid tempest  of  terpsichorean  triumphs,"  which 
will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
beginning  Monday,  June  21,  that  two  or  three 
features  of  the  entertainment  are  overlooked. 
"Dancing  Around"  has  been  called  "a  whale 
without  a  Jonah."  It  is  in  two  acts  and 
twelve  scenes.  Some  of  the  spectacular  ef- 
fects are :  The  Startling  Ballet  of  Shadows, 
The  Cubist  Carnival.  A  Night  on  a  Venetian 
Canal,  The  Thrilling  Pursuit  of  the  Edinburgh 
Express,  The  Bal  Masque  of  the  Gay  Hussars, 
and  The  Marvelous  Danse  Eccentrique. 

The  costuming  of  these  Winter  Garden 
shows  is  said  to  be  beyond  anything  in  the 
way  of  lavishment  known  to  the  stage.  There 
is  one  scene  alone  in  which  nearly  one  hun- 
dred "dainty,  dimpled  divinities"  appear  in 
modern  costume,  each  one  of  which  cost  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars. 

Some  of  the  more  important  players,  other 
than  Mr.  Jolson,  are  Frank  Carter,  Helen 
Lee,  Kitty  Doner.  Harry  Clarke,  Mary  Rob- 
son,  Fred  Leslie,  Eileen  Molyneux,  Rae  Bow- 
din,  Earle  Foxe.  Harry  Wardell,  Mae  Dealy, 
Harry  Wilcox,   and  Ted   Doner. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Fashion  has  penetrated  to  the  stage,  and 
the  Orpheum  will  introduce  next  week  a  nov- 
elty of  a  sartorial  pantomime.  Beyond  several 
explanatory  songs,  introducing  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening  gowns,  no  word  will  be 
spoken.  Pretty  and  fashionably  garbed 
women  will  be  seen  appearing  through  a  gar- 
den doorway  one  by  one,  showing  what  the 
American  woman  of  wealth  wears  from  rising 
hour  till  bed.  The  cost  of  the  female  finery 
exhibited  in  this  Fashion  Show  amounts  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Everything  designed 
by  those  supreme  creators  of  women's  finery, 
Lucille  (Lady  Duff  Gordon),  Redfern,  O'Sul- 
livan,  Patnerak,  Bonwit-Teller,  Joseph,  Hick- 
son,  Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  George  Bernard, 
Maison  Maurice,  Estelle  Merchon,  Harry  Col- 
lins, De  Pinna,  Nardi,  Maison  Bernard,  J.  M. 
Gidding  &  Co.,  Monte  Sano  &  Vergo.  and 
Jean  is  displayed  in  a  magnificent  setting 
of  superb  splendor  by  Peggy  Hopkins  and 
twenty  beautiful  models.  Miss  Hopkins  is  a 
Washington  society  favorite  who  is  trying, 
for  her,  the  novel  experiment  of  earning  her 
living.  In  the  Washington,  D.  C,  social  regis- 
ter she  is  set  down  as  Mrs.  Sherburne  G.  Hop- 
kins, Jr.,  and  her  father-in-law  is  the  well- 
known  Washington  lawyer  who  represents  vast 
moneyed  interests  in  Mexico.  Now  '"Peggy" 
Hopkins  is  the  stellar  feature  of  the  Fashion 
Show,  which  is  produced  by  May  Tully. 

Fisher  and  Green  will  appear  in  their  com- 
edy skit.  "The  Partners,"  in  which  they  re- 
cently scored  a  splendid  hit  at  the  Empire 
Theatre,  London,  where  they  had  a  successful 
run  as  the  headline  attraction.  The  two  part- 
ners are  Hebrew  dealers  in  cloaks,  of  the 
Potash  and  Perimutter  types. 

Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin,  who 
h:ave  been  winning  golden  opinions  in  the 
leading  vaudeville  theatres  of  the  East,  will 
present  a  delightful  offering  of  song,  dance, 
and  patter,  the  effect  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
frequent  changes  of  costume. 

Fritz  Bruch,  who,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  'cellists  on  the 
concert  stage,  will  be  a  delightful  feature  of 
the  coming  bill.  Young  Bruch  does  not, 
however,  monopolize  the  musical  genius  of  his 
family,  for  his  sister,  Lucy,  who  appears  with 
him,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  violinist.  These 
two  young  artists  have  arranged  a  programme 
of  solos  and  duets  which  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  general  public. 

The  other  contributors  to  this  splendid 
vaudeville  entertainment  will  be  the  Jordan 
Girls,  Richard  Havemann's  Kings  of  the  For- 
est and  Desert,  Mr.  Hymack,  and  Marie  Nord- 
strom.   

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"Richard  the  Great,"  who  is  modestly  billed 
by  his  trainer  as  "the  monkey  that  made  a 
man  of  himself,"  is  the  star  attraction  on  an 
exceptionally  strong  programme  at  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre.  The  chimpanzee  does  all  the 
remarkable  feats  that  all  well-trained  simians 
are  supposed  to  go  through  in  vaudeville,  but 
from  reports  of  ''Richard"  the  big  chimpanzee 
goes  his  predecessors  one  better  in  riding  bi- 
cycles, taking  off  his  clothes,  and  hopping  into 
bed,  smoking  and  acting  like  a  most  dignified 
animal-actor  who  is  earning  his  honors  as  the 
headline  feature  of  a  Pantages  show. 

Rodney  Ranous,  Marie  Nelson,  and  players 
will  present  a  deeply  romantic  sketch  with  a 
touch  of  religious  thought,  which  is  called 
"Conscience."  The  wife's  devotion  is  shown 
|  to  a  husband  who  neglects  her  for  the  wiles 
of  a  woman  of  the  "gay  white  way,"  and  the 
moral  that  is  brought  out  marks  "Conscience" 
as  a  playlet  that  is  compelling  from  its  open- 
ing   speech. 

Winona  Winters,  the  "cheer-up  girl,''  is  a 
pretty  miss  who  teems  with  magnetism,  imper- 
sonates everything  from  a  department  store 
saleslady— to-a  Swedish  servant  girl,  and  inci- 


dentally does  it  so  well  that  she  is  the  big 
comedy  hit  of  the  new  bill. 

Barnes  and  Robinson,  both  plump  and 
clever,  have  renamed  their  jolly  little  skit 
"Sayings  from  Tiny,  Tuneful  Tots,"  which 
explains  their  specialty. 

Another  girl  with  a  lot  of  breezy  per- 
sonality is  Florence  Rayfield,  who  also  sings 
character  songs. 

The  show  is  given  a  great  start  by  three 
men,  Fern,  Bigelow,  and  Meehan,  who  indulge 
in  a  combination  of  acrobatic  twisters,  flip- 
flops,  and  "rough-house"  comedy.  There  will 
be   two    other   special   acts   and   comedy   films. 


Heyman,  pianist :  Ada  Sassoli.  harpist ;  Horace 
Britt.  'cellist,  and  Wallace  A.  Sabin,  who  will 
play  the  Exposition  organ.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  seats  at  the  Exposition  box-office, 
343  Powell  Street. 


Columbia  Continues  Billie  Burke  in  "Jerry." 

Miss  Billie  Burke  has  scored  the  biggest  hit 
she  has  ever  made  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  this  week  in  "Jerry,"  a 
new  American  comedy  by  Catherine  Chisholm 
Cushing.  She  will  continue  at  the  Columbia 
all    next    week. 

"Jerry,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  first 
"American-made"  play  Miss  Burke  has  done, 
was  written  for  her,  and  consequently,  being 
custom-made,  fits  her  without  a  wrinkle.  The 
heroine  in  the  piece  is  a  saucy  little  Chicago 
girl  who  wants  to  get  married — first,  because 
she  loves  the  man  ;  and,  second,  because  she 
wants  to  escape  from  maternal  restraint.  The 
man  in  the  case,  when  she  meets  him,  is  en- 
gaged to  marry  the  girl's  aunt — has  been  en- 
gaged to  marry  her  for  twenty  years.  Jerry 
— that  is  the  girl — plots  to  break  off  the 
long-standing  engagement,  and  fortune  favors 
her  scheme. 

Matinees  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday. The  Wednesday  matinee  is  at  special 
prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1.50. 

Every  woman  in  the  audience  next  Monday 
night  will  be  presented  with  an  autographed 
photograph  of  Miss  Burke — the  same  kind  of 
photograph  that  is  now  being  sold  at  the  Co- 
lumbia in  aid  of  the  war  sufferers. 


Additional  Dates  for  La  Loie  Fuller. 

La  Loie  Fuller,  who  appeared  with  her  re- 
markable company  of  200  at  Festival  Hall  on 
the  first  of  the  month  and  was  greeted  by  an 
audience  of  3500  enthusiasts,  will  give  two 
more  of  her  delightful  entertainments  on  the 
evenings  of  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  June 
12  and  16,  at  half-past  eight. 

The  productions  of  La  Loie  are  in  a  class 
distinctly  by  themselves,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  more  wonderful  and  gorgeous  riot  of 
colors  has  never  been  presented  by  any  one 
else.  Her  costumes  and  scenic  effects  are 
marvels  of  art  and  beauty,  and  her  dancing 
girls,  brought  direct  from  Paris,  are  the  per- 
fection of  grace.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
stereotyped  about  the  dances  of  these  young 
maidens,  and  they  have  a  youthful  abandon 
that    is    positively   refreshing. 

Miss  Fuller's  numbers  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  Exposition  Orchestra  of  eighty  mu- 
sicians, under  the  direction  of  Georges 
George,  the  distinguished  French  conductor. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  programme  will 
De  "A  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  the 
Oriental  spectacle  with  music  by  Armande  de 
Polignac  ;  "The  Sirenes,"  incidental  music  by 
Debussy  ;  "A  Night  on  Mont  Chauve,"  which 
will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  music  by  Moussorgski,  and  the 
"Dance  of  the  Great  Opal,"  with  Debussy's 
music. 

There  will  be  no  waits  or  delays  between 
numbers,  and  seats  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Exposition  box-office,    343    Powell    Street. 


The  Coming  Saint-Saens  Concerts. 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  the  illustrious  com- 
poser, and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
in  modern  music,  will  conduct  three  concerts, 
devoted  entirely  to  his  own  compositions,  at 
Festival  Hall  at  the  Exposition  on  the  even- 
ings of  June  19  and  24,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon, June  27. 

This  genius  has  long  since  passed  the  time 
when  the  founts  of  inspiration  are  supposed  to 
be  dry,  yet  now,  in  his  'eighties,  he  works 
with  the  vigor  and  the  facility  of  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  today  his  latest  com- 
positions show  a  youthfulness  of  spirit  that 
is   simply  astounding. 

Saint-Saens  might  well  paraphrase  the  well- 
known  line,  "Nothing  musical  is  alien  to  me." 
He  has  ornamented  every  branch  of  the  art 
of  music,  as  pianist,  organist,  conductor,  and 
composer  of  operas,  chamber  and  choral  music, 
symphonies  and  songs.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  score  of  his  "Hail  California,"  written  es- 
pecially for  the  Exposition,  say  that  it  would 
be  an  extraordinary  work  for  a  man  in  his 
middle  thirties,  and  simply  an  astounding  com- 
position for  a  man  in  his  eighties.  It  shows  a 
freshness  and  a  vitality  which  are  lacking  in 
the  last  works  of  that  other  remarkable  octo- 
genarian, the  Italian,  Verdi,  who  completed 
his  opera,  "Falstaff,"  when  he  was  eighty-four. 
San  Francisco  may  well  deem  itself  honored 
in  the  presence  of  this  remarkable  man,  who, 
in  these  troublous  times,  has  traveled  nearly 
7000  miles  to  be  present  at  its  Exposition. 

At  the  Festival  Hall  concerts  M.  Saint- 
Saens  will  be  assisted  by  the  Exposition  Cho- 
rus of  300,  Sousa's  Band  of  sixty-five,  the  Ex- 
position Orchestra  of  eighty,   Katherine.  Ruth 


Elsie  Ferguson  in  "Outcast"  Coming  to  Columbia. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, Elsie  Ferguson,  in  Hubert  Henry 
Davies's  "Outcast,"  promises  to  provoke  more 
interest  than  has  been  evidenced  in  a  dra- 
matic production  in   some   time  past. 

"Outcast"  was  the  dramatic  sensation  of 
the  season  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  comes  here  direct  from  the  latter  city, 
where  it  has  been  seen  by  immense  audiences 
for  the  past  six  months.  The  New  York 
Herald  said  of  Miss  Ferguson  in  "Outcast"  : 
"She  rose  to  great  heights  in  the  third  act, 
and  if  the  spontaneous  applause  which  greeted 
the  effort  is  a  criterion,  her  work  was  fully 
appreciated."  Miss  Ferguson's  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  will  commence  Monday 
night,  June  21.  Mail  orders  for  seats  are 
now  being  received.  The  regular  advance 
sale  begins  next   Thursday. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Once  on  a  Time. 
Once    on    a    time,    once    on    a    time, 

Before   the    Dawn    began. 
There    was    a    nymph    of    Dian's    train 

Who    was   beloved    of    Pan; 
Once  on  a  time  a  peasant  lad 

Who    loved    a  lass   at    home: 
Once  on   a  time  a  Saxon  king 

Who    loved    a    queen    of    Rome. 

The   world    has   but   one   song  to   sing, 

And    it    is   ever  new, 
The  first  and  last  of  all  the  songs 

For    it   is   ever  true — 
A   little   song,    a  te::der   song, 

The  only  song  it  hath; 
"There  was  a  youth  of  Ascalon 

Who   loved  a  girl  of  Gath." 

A   thousand   thousand   years   have  gone, 

And  eons  still  shall  pass. 
Yet  shall  the  world  forever  sing 

Of    him    who   loved    a   lass — 
An  olden  song,  a  golden  song. 

And   sing  it  unafraid: 
"There  was  a  youth,  once  on  a  time, 

Who  dearly  loved  a  maid." 

— Kendall  Banntn 


The  Devonshire  Mother. 
The  King  have  called  the  Devon  lads  and  they  be 

answering  fine — 
But    shadows    seem    to    bide    this    way,    for    all    the 

sun  do  shine. 
For   there's   Squire's   son   have  gone    for   one,   and 

Parson's   son — and    mine. 

I    mind    the    day    mine    went    from    me — the    skies 

was  all  aglow— 
The     cows    deep    in    our     little    lane     was    comin' 

home  so  slow — 
"And    don't    ee    never    grieve    yourself,"    he    said, 

"because  I  go." 

His  arms  were  strong  around  me,  then.     He  turned 

and    went    away — 
I    heard    the    little    childer    dear    a'singin'    at    their 

play. 
The  meanin'  of  an  aching  heart  is  hid  from  such 

as  they. 

And    scarce    a    day    goes    by    but    now    I    set    my 

door  ajar, 
And    watch    the    road    that   Jan    went    up    the    time 

he  went  to  war, 
That    when    he'll    come    again    to    me    I'll    see    him 

from  afar. 

And    in    my    chimney    seat    o*    nights,    when    quiet 

grows  the  farm, 
I    pray  the  Lord  he  be  not  cold  whiles  I  have  fire 

to   warm — 
And   give    the    mothers   humble    hearts    whose   boys 

are  kept    from    harm. 

And  then  I  take  the  Book  and  read  before  I  seek 

my  rest, 
Of  how  that  other  Son   went  forth    (them  parts  I 

like   the  best), 
And   left  His   mother  lone  for  Him   she'd   cuddled 

to    her    breast. 

I    like   to    think   when    nights    were    dark    and    Him 

at  prayer  maybe. 
Upon    the    gurt    dark    mountain    side,    or    in    His 

boat  at  sea, 
He   worried  just  a  bit   for  her,    who'd   learm    Him 

at  her  knee. 

And    maybe    when    He    minds    her    ways,    lie    will 

not    let   Jan    fall — 
I'm   thinkin'   He  will  know  my  boy,  with  his  dear 

ways  an'  all — 
With    his    tanned    face,    his    eyes    of    blue,    and    he 

so    strappin'    tall. 
— Marjoric   Wilson,   in   the   Westminster   Gazette. 
*•»■ 

Religion,  history,  and  nature  conspire  to 
make  the  Jordan  the  most  famous  river  of  the 
earth.  Across  it  the  hosts  of  Israel  were  led 
into  the  Promised  Land ;  in  its  waters  the 
Christian  right  of  baptism  had  its  birth  ;  up 
and  down  its  valley  many  civilization,-;  in  the 
morning  of  history  rose  and  fell.  Perhaps  the 
strangest  thing  about  this  famous  river  is  that 
none  of  the  ancients  ever  guessed  that  its 
•n«>uth  was  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
not  until  1874  that  accurate  measurements 
were  made  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
found  1292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean, 
less  than  sixty  miles  away. 


The  Cost  of  Motion-Picture  Film. 
In  this  country  during  eleven  months  in 
1914  there  were  manufactured  68.000  miles 
of  motion-picture  film.  The  cost  of  manufac- 
ture is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  $37,000,000. 
The  motion-picture  business  is  rated  as  the 
fifth  largest  industry  of  the  United  Sutcs. 
This  includes  merely  the  making  of.  the  films. 
It  is  said  that  sums  ranying  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000  are  sometimes  expended  in  the 
making  of  a  single  feature  film.  And  all  this 
'o  cater  to  the  demands  of  a  public  which 
usually  pays  only  five  cents  or  a  dime  for  its 
entertainment.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now 
nearly  18,000  motion-picture  theatres  in  the 
country,  and  an  estimate  places  the  daily  at- 
tendance   somewhere    near    10,000,000    people. 


That  continued  singing  of  Wagner's  music 
ruins  the  voice  is  refuted  by  Lilli  Lehmann. 
who  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  still  enchants 
German  audiences  in  the  concert  halls  and 
occasionally  in  an  opera  house.  She  was  for 
thirty  years  the  greatest  and  busiest  of  Wag- 
nerian singers.  She  inherited  her  fine  voice, 
as  well  as  its  longevity,  from  her  mother, 
Marie  Loew,  whose  voice  preserved  its  youth- 
ful lonal  beauty,  its  fullness,  and  its  brilliancy 
of  execution  till  her  seventy-seventh  year . 
"proof,"  as  Frau  Lehmann  remarks,  ''that 
with  proper  treatment,  a  vocal  organ  will  defy 
any  age." 

AMUSEMENTS 


FESTIVAL     HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 

Saturday  and  Wednesday  Evenings, 

June  12  and  16,  at  8:30 

La  Loie  Fuller 

and  her 

FAMOUS  COMPANY 
Exposition  Symphony  Orchestra 

of    80    Musicians 
Reserved    seats,    $2    to    50c,    on    sale    at    the 
Exposition       box-office,       343       Powell       Street. 
Phone— Sutter    6646. 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 
June  19  and  24,  at  8:30, 
and    June    27,   at   2:3". 

THREE    CONCERTS 

By  the   illustrious  composer 

CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 

Assisted  by  Katherine  Ruth  Heyman,  pianist: 
Ada  Sassoli,  harpist;  Horace  Britt.  'cellist; 
Wallace  A.  Sabin,  organist;  the  Exposition 
Chorus  of  300;  Sousa's  Band  of  65,  and  the 
Exposition    Orchestra  of  80. 

Prices,  $1.50,  $1,  75c  and  50c;  box  seats. 
$2.  Seats  at  Exposition  box-office,  343  Powell 
Street.      Phone — Sutter  6646. 


O 


RPHFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  UIjU  111  g^ea,  Slocfctoti  ud  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MaeoificentTheatre  in  America 


Week  Be  ginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 
SUPERB  VAUDEVILLE 

THE  NEW  YORK  FASHION  SHOW,  Di- 
rect from  Palace  Theatre,  N.  Y. — What  Mi- 
ladi  Wears  from  Arising  to  Retiring  by 
America's  Smartest  Modistes,  Showing  the 
Twenty  Handsomest  Women  in  the  World, 
Led  by  PEGGY  HOPKINS.  Washington  So- 
ciety Favorite;  FISHER  and  GREEN  in  "The 
Partners":  PERCY  BRONSON  and  WINNIE 
BALDWIN.  Pickings  from  Song  and  Dance 
Land;  FRITZ  BRUCH  and  SISTER.  'Cello 
and  Violin  Virtuosi;  THE  JORDAN  GIRLS;. 
RICHARD  HAVEMANN'S  KINGS  OF  THE 
FOREST  AND  DESERT;  Last  Week  MARIE 
NORDSTROM  (Mrs.  Henry  E.  Dixey).  and 
MR.    HYMACK,    the    Chameleon    Comedian. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mat* 
nee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE  1 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Second  and    Last   Week    Begins    Mon..  June   14 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

Charles  Frohman  presents 

MISS 

BILLIE    BURKE 

In   her  greatest  comedy  success 

"JERRY" 

Evenings  and  Sat.  mat.,  $2  t<>  50c;  Wed, 
mat.,    $1.50    to    50c. 

Every  lady  in  attendance  Monday  will  re- 
presented with  an  autograph  photo  of  Miss 
Burke. 

Mondav.  Tune  21  — ELSIE  FEKGCSON  in 
"OU  n  AST." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposit*  Maioo 


RICHARD  THE  GRE  VI,  "the  Monkey  Thai 
Made  a  Man  of  Himself:    MARIE   NELSON'. 
RODNEY   HANOI'S   and    Company   in 
science";    BARNES    and    ROBINSON, 
Tiny    Tuneful    Tots";    WINONA    WINTERS. 
"the     Cheer  Up     Girl";      FLORENt  E     RAY. 

FIELD,     "the     B  I     !    nne";     FERN. 

BIGELOW    and    MEEHAN,    Three    Men    „f 
Acrobatic  Comedy;  THE   BLAl  K   DUO     - 
ai  (I   Fun;  DEAVES'  MANIKI?  - 
Puppets;   COMEDY  MOVIES. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Iune  12.  1915 


VANITY  FAIR. 


During  the  last  week  or  two  the  columns 
of  the  Xew  York  newspapers  have  been  about 
equally  divided  between  Miss  Kelley  and  the 
war.  We  have  heard  something  about  the 
war.  It  has  been  mentioned  quite  often  even 
in  these  inaccessible  parts.  And  we  are  likely 
lo  hear  something  about  Miss  Kelley.  since 
the  latest  bulletins  say  that  she  and  her 
mother  intend  to  come  to  San  Francisco  in 
order  to  find  refuge  in  its  chaste  seclusions 
from   the   notorieties   of  the  metropolis. 

Now  it  is  not  proposed  to  repeat  the  story 
of  Miss  Kelley,  at  least  not  extensively.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  she  is  a  young  girl, 
heiress  to  a  large  fortune,  and  in  the  legal 
custody  of  her  mother.  But  Miss  Kelley  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  the  tango  tea,  and  under 
its  seductive  influence  she  lost  a  good  deal  01 
that  filial  reverence  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  child.  In  point  of  fact  Miss  Kelley 
exceeded  the  speed  limit  looked  upon  the  wine 
when  it  was  red  and  also  white,  associated 
with  voung  men  who  left  much  to  be  desired 
at  the  point  of  propriety,  and  generally  had 
3.  gay  and  hilarious  time.  Then  her  mother 
appealed  to  the  law.  there  were  various  kinds 
of  court  proceedings,  the  young  lady  was  alter- 
natelv  defiant  and  repentant,  and  now  there 
has  been  a  glad  and  glorious  reconciliation. 
Miss  Kelley  has  issued  a  kind  of  manifesto  of 
advice  addressed  to  all  daughters  of  all 
mothers,  and  the  sob-sisters  are  pouring  out 
their  effusions  in  veritable  Niagaras  of  slush. 
The  newspapers  are  putting  it  all  on  their 
front  pages  with  the  usual  continuations  on 
the  back  page,  and  every  one  is  in  a  state  of 
slobbering  and  lathery  ecstasy. 

Now  that  such  a  story  as  this  should  ap- 
peal to  the  idiot  readers  of  vicious  news- 
papers is  natural  enough,  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  fact  that  it  is  at  once  snatched 
upon  as  the  basis  for  a  new  movement,  one 
more  crusade  to  be  added  to  the  already  long 
list  of  imbecilities.  It  is  called  the  "tango 
parlor  reform  wave,"  and  already  the  mayor 
has  appointed  a  "committee  of  fourteen,*' 
which  is  now  directing  its  energies  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tango  tea  "as  the  source  of 
greatest  menace  to  young  women  of  wealth 
in  this  city."  The  danger,  says  Mrs,  Henry 
Moskowitz,  who  with  unexampled  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  has  thus  rushed  her  shrink- 
ing and  diffident  soul  into  the  white  light  of 
a  loathed  and  abhorred  publicity,  "is  to  young 
women  of  a  high  stratum  of  society."  Poor 
little  defenseless  victims,  shall  it  be  said  that 
the  community  is  indifferent  to  their  welfare 
while  flittering  away  its  energies  on  trade 
commissions,  prison  reform,  and  insignifi- 
cances of  that  kind  ?  Let  us  thank  God  that 
there  are  brave  women  in  Xew  York,  ever 
readv  to  get  up  a  movement  or  a  crusade. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  there  art  brave  officials 
ready  to  combat  Wee  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
to  form  themselves  into  committees  even  at 
the  cost  of  their  official  duties.  With  a  glow 
of  pride  we  may  now  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  the  daughters  of  millionaires  will  hence- 
forth receive  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  that  Xew  York  is  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  blaze  forth  into  indignation 
even  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  traps  have 
been  set  for  their  unwary  feet. 


We  are  glad  to  give  all  possible  publicity  j 
to  the  fact  that  Miss  Helen  Stern,  twenty- 
two  years  old,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of 
$25  offered  by  a  Xew  York  newspaper  for 
the  best  letter  on  birth  control.  The  first 
question  to  be  answered  was  "How  many  chil- 
dren should  constitute  a  family?"  The  last 
question  was,  "In  families  where  children  are 
limited,  which  is  the  factor  that  limits  the 
number — the  wife  or  the  husband  ?" 


Belmont.  Mere  wealth  can  never  arouse  a 
caste  antagonism,  but  when  wealth  becomes 
vulgar  and  ostentatious  it  has  a  peculiar 
power  to  stir  up  the  dregs  of  the  social  hell. 
There  were  rich  people  in  America  fifty  years 
ago.  quite  as  many  as  there  are  today  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  they 
aroused  no  resentments,  because  they  gave 
something  substantial  in  the  way  of  social 
example  in  exchange  for  their  wealth.  In 
the  fine  language  of  the  day  they  had  man- 
ners, and  the  whole  world  is  on  its  knees  to 
manners.  That  is  why  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe  have  maintained  their  hold  until  quite 
recently.  They  had  manners.  They  never 
talked  of  money  and  they  never  displayed  it. 
If  they  had  a  strong  sense  of  caste,  as  of 
course  they  had,  it  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
their  bearing  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Caste  was  a  fact  in  nature,  like  red 
hair,  and  it  carried  with  it  the  obligation  of 
a  perfect  courtesy  that  was  oblivious  to  cir- 
cumstances, that  was  never  allowed  to  vary. 
The  same  kind  of  aristocracy  was  to  be  found 
in  America  fifty"  years  ago,  an  aristocracy 
mindful,  not  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  but 
of  its  duties,  and  therefore  a  social  emollient 
rather  than  a  social  irritant. 

Mrs.  Fish  was  in  a  sense  typical  of  the  so- 
cial descent  into  hell.  It  was  not  her  fault. 
She  belonged  to  her  day  and  generation,  and 
perhaps  she  was  not  quite  so  inherently  vul- 
gar as  her  day  and  generation  would  have  had 
her  be.  When  she  said  that  money  had  no 
weight  with  her  she  probably  thought  that  she 
was  stating  a  fact.  At  least  she  was  groping 
vaguely  after  some  ideal.  When  she  said  that 
she  wanted  agreeable  and  attractive  people  ir- 
respective of  their  wealth,  doubtless  she  meant 
it.  It  was  her  misfortune  that  freaks,  and 
vulgar  freaks  at  that,  constituted  her  ideal 
of  agreeable  and  attractive  people.  When  she 
gave  a  certain  distinguished  monkey  a  seat 
at  her  dinner-table — if  she  actually  did  this 
thing — it  was  said  that  the  monkey  was  by 
far  the  best  behaved  of  her  guests.  Certainly 
it  was  by  far  the  most  intelligent.  Mrs.  Fish 
was  said  to  be  anxious  to  establish  a  salon 
like  the  French  salons  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Doubtless  she  could  have  done  so  but 
for  her  penchant  for  monkeys — quadrupedal 
and  bipedal.  She  simply  had  no  idea  of  the 
kind  of  people  necessary  to  a  salon. 

Mrs.  Fish  said  once  that  many  women  are 
able  to  dress  well  on  $5000  a  year.  At  least 
she  is  reported  to  have  said  so.  Let  us  hope 
ihat  it  was  a  libel.  If  she  did  say  this  she 
said  something  of  a  quite  brutal  vulgarity, 
something  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  poor 
to  frenzy,  something  that  no  one  with  the  in- 
stincts of  a  lady  could  possibly  have  said. 
For  she  knew  well  that  even  incomes  of  S5000 
a  year  are  by  no  means  plentiful  and  that 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  women  who 
dress  well  on  a  tenth  of  that  amount.  Im- 
agine one  of  the  true  aristocrats  of  the  old 
Americanism  uttering  such  a  coarse  and  of- 
fensive banality  as  that.  It  simply  can  not  be 
imagined.  It  is  such  insolent  arrogance  as 
this  that  has  done  far  more  to  breed  sedition 
than  all  the  misdeeds  of  corporations  put  to- 
gether, an  arrogance  that  can  see  nothing  but 
its  own  caste,  and  that  is  unaware  of  the 
.existence  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  or  that 
classes  the  nacou  collectively  as  though  it 
lived  on  a  reservation  and  beyond  the  ken  of 
real  people. 


Lieu  ten  ant-General  William  Henry  Beau- 
mont de  Horsey,  who  commanded  the  famous 
Light  Brigade  in  its  charge  at  Balaklava.  died 
recently  in  London,  aged  eighty-nine.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1844,  became  a  major- 
general  in  1S7S.  and  retired  in  1S83.  He  was 
decorated  for  gallantry  in  the  Crimean  War. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  has  not 
made  quite  so  large  a  splash  as  it  would  have 
done  a  few  years  ago.  There  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible waning  of  public  interest  in  people 
whose  one  cla«m  to  distinction  is  their  wealth, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  public  interest  has  taken  a  somewhat 
hostile  form.  When  Mrs.  Fish  began  her  so- 
cial career  the  dominance  of  wealth  and  its 
right  to  adulation  were  unchallenged.  A 
squalid  prodigality  aroused  a  sycophantic 
envy,  but  there  was  no  resentment.  Monkey 
dinners,  jeweled  automobiles  with  dining  and 
bath  rooms,  were  matters  of  public  pride  rather 
than  of  reproach.  And  when  Mrs.  Fish  gave 
a  ball  the  reporter  who  knew  his  duty  would 
be  careful  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  jewels 
displayed  by  the  guests,  and  elaborately  to  de- 
scribe ihe  more  freakish  of  the  costumes  worn 
by  the  more  vulgar  among  them.  But  now  a 
change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream. 
The  distance  between  the  rich  man  and  Laza- 
rus has  measurably  increased.  Lazarus  has 
become  somewhat  hopeless,  and  he  is  not  quite 
so  proud  as  he  used  to  be  of  sitting  under,  in- 
stead .f  at,  the  table.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  Lazarus  has  become  insubordinate,  even 
menacing,  and  so  it  has  seemed  expedient  to 
the  ■  olgar  rich  to  be  vulgarly  rich  in  private 
r.ith  J"  than  in  public 

I  ,^h  of  the  responsibility  for  the  rise  of 

jerous    radicalism   must  be   laid    at   the 

such  people  as  Mrs,  Fish  and  Mrs. 


When  you're  tired  and  disgusted 
\X  lth  rims  that  are  rusted 
And  tires  that  have  proven 

No  more  than  a  risk, 
Take  a  chance,  buy  a  new  one, 
A  strong,  staunch  and  true  one ; 
Invest  in  a  tire  that's  a 

Tire-Buy  a  FISK. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH 

1431-39  Van  Ness  Ave. 

OAKLAND— 2418  Broadway 

SAN  JOSE— 280-82  N.  First  St. 


There 

are 

attractive 

Places 

of 

Resort 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  rnin. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Cannel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

Xew  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,  10  hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Time,  13  hours, 
30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  EI  Portal,  10  hours. 


Paso  Robles 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building.  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.  Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  ML  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  woman  who  had  some  knowledge  of  base- 
ball took  a  friend  10  a  championship  contest. 
"Isn't  that  fine?"  said  t'.ie  first.  "We  have  a 
man  on  every  base."  ''Why.  yes,"  said  the 
friend,  "and  so  have  they." 

A  small,  hen-pecked,  worried-looking  man 
was  about  to  take  an  examination  for  life  in- 
surance. "You  don't  dissipate,  do  you?" 
asked  the  physician,  as  he  made  ready  for 
tests.  "Not  a  fast  liver,  or  anything  of  that 
sort?"  The  little  man  hesitated  a  moment, 
looked  a  bit  frightened,  then  replied  in  a 
small,  piping  voice :  "I  sometimes  chew  a 
little  gum." 


Several  ladies  sat  in  their  club  a  few  even- 
ings ago  discussing  the  virtues  of  their  hus- 
bands. "Mr.  Bingleton,"  said  one  of  them, 
referring  to  her  life  partner,  "never  drinks 
and  never  swears — indeed,  he  has  no  bad 
habits."  "Does  he  never  smoke?"  some  one 
asked.  "Yes.  He  likes  a  cigar  just  after  he 
has  eaten  a  good  meal.  But  I  suppose,  on 
an  average,  he  doesn't  smoke  more  than  once 
a   month." 


Shronk  stopped  his  motorcar  at  a  desolate 
crossroads  and  yelled  to  a  farmer  who  lay  on 
a  cart  of  fertilizer:  "Hey,  Cornsilk,  is  this 
the  way  to  Croydon  ?"  The  farmer  raised 
himself  from  the  fertilizer  in  astonishment. 
"By  heck,  stranger,  how  did  you  know  my 
name  was  Cornsilk  ?"  he  asked.  "I  guessed 
it,"  said  the  motorist.  "Then,  by  heck,"  said 
the  farmer,  as  he  drove  off,  "guess  your  way 
to  Croydon." 

After  the  racing  season  closed  at  New  Or- 
leans one  season,  a  colored  roustabout  asked 
where  the  next  meeting  was  to  be  held.  He 
was  told,  "Toronto."  "Is  it  far?"  "Just  a 
short  distance."  was  the  reply,  so  he  jumped 
in  a  boat  and  started  to  row  there.  When 
about  four  miles  from  New  Orleans  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  bank  hailed  him  with, 
"Hello,  Link,  ole  boy."  Link  started  for  the 
shore,  musing  to  himself:  "Ah  wondah  who 
knows  me  in  Toronto." 


Sir  Edward  Carson  is  usually  very  serious 
in  demeanor,  but  he  is  a  master  in  the  art  of 
making  witty  and  telling  retorts.  During  one 
case  in  which  he  appeared  he  had  more  than 
one  passage  at  arms  with  the  judge,  who 
finally  drew  attention  to  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  evidence  given  by  two  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's principal  witnesses,  one  of  whom  was 
a  carpenter  and  the  other  a  tavernkeeper. 
"That's  so,  my  lord,"  instantly  retorted  Sir 
Edward.  "Yet  another  case  of  difference  be- 
tween the  bench  and  the  bar." 


On  Tybee  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  below  Savannah,  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  seaside  hotels  and  resorts.  One 
establishment,  consisting  in  the  main  of  a 
short  boardwalk,  a  dancing  pavilion,  a  lunch- 
stand,  and  a  steam  carrousel  extends  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  beach  front,  a  hundred 
yards  away.  Fronting  the  tracks  is  a  gate- 
way opening  on  the  boardwalk.  Over  the 
gateway  is  a  large  blue  sign,  lettered  with 
white  letters.  The  sign  reads  as  follows : 
"Main  Entrance  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 


He  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,  but 
awfully  careless  about  money  matters.  He 
started  away  on  a  long  business  trip  leaving 
her  short  of  money,  and  promised  to  send  her 
a  check,  which  he  forgot  to  do.  The  rent 
came  due  and  she  telegraphed  :  "Dead  broke. 
Landlord  insistent.  Wire  me  money."  Her 
husband  answered:  "Am  short  myself.  Will 
send  check  in  a  few  days.  A  thousand  kisses." 
Exasperated,  his  wife  replied  :  "Never  mind 
money.  1  gave  landlord  one  of  the  kisses. 
He   was   more  than   satisfied." 


He  had  a  lot  of  money,  but  no  discoverable 
ancestors,  and  so  it  came  that  he  affected  con- 
tempt for  pride  of  birth.  And  there  was 
another  man  whose  family  tree  was  tall  and 
umbrageous,  but  who  possessed  no  other 
assets  worth  mentioning.  A  discussion  be- 
tween those  two  men  was  of  profound  in- 
terest. Each  avoided  hurting  the  other's 
feelings,  but  it  was  easy  to  detect  an 
undercurrent  of  antagonism.  They  con- 
cluded: "Say  what  you  will."  asserted  the 
one,  "it  is  a  fine  thing  to  come  of  good 
stock."  "It's  a  finer  thing,"  replied  the  other, 
with  finality,  "to  own  it." 


Private  Tommy  Sims  had  had  pneumonia 
and  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hospital, 
?  where  they  treated  him  so  well  that  he  was 
much  averse  to  the  prospect  of  being  dis- 
charged as  "cured."  One  day  the  doctor  was 
taking  his  temperature,  and  while  Tommy  had 
the  thermometer  in  his  mouth  the  doctor 
moved  on  and  happened  to  turn  his  back. 
Tommy  saw  his  chance.  He  pulled  the  ther- 
mometer out  of  his  mouth  and  popped  it  into 
.  cup  of  hot  tea,  replacing  it  at  the  first  sign 


of  the  medico's  turning.  When  that  worthy 
examined  the  thermometer  he  looked  first  at 
Tommy  and  then  back  at  the  thermometer 
and  gasped:  "Well,  my  man.  you're  not  dead, 
but    you    ought    to    be." 


Mr.  O'Sullivan  returned  from  the  political 
meeting,  which  had  waxed  long  and  sultry. 
"There's  eight  nations  riprisinted  in  this  ward 
of  ours,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  he  began  to 
count  them  off  on  his  fingers.  "There's  Irish, 
Frinch,  Eyetalians.  Poles,  Germans,  Roossians, 

Greeks,   an' "   he  continued,   then   stopping 

for  a  moment,  he  started  again  :  "There's 
Irish,  Frinch,  Eyetalians,  Poles,  Germans, 
Roossians,  Greeks,  an' — aint  it  queer  I  disre- 
member      the      other      wan  ?       There's      Irish, 

Frinch "     "Maybe  'twas  Americans,  wasn't 

it?"  suggested  Mrs.  O'Sullivan.  "Shure,  an' 
that's  th'  very  wan!*  cried  her  husband,  exult- 
antly.    "Oi   c'uldn't  think  of  it." 


When  the  Germans  finally  entered  Belgium 
a  native  of  Liege  made  himself  obnoxious  to  . 
one  troop  by  his  constant  loud  talk  about  the 
brave  defense.  Finally  the  commander  sum- 
moned him.  "Now  you've  boasted  about 
enough,"  he  said.  "We  can't  listen  to  you 
any  longer.  I'm  going  to  give  you  your 
choice  ;  you  will  be  shot,  or  you  will  swear  al- 
legiance to  the  German  emperor."  Consider- 
ably subdued,  the  offender  pondered.  "Well," 
he  decided,  "I  don't  want  to  die,  so  I  guess  I'll 
swear  allegiance."  And  he  took  the  oath. 
"All  right."  said  the  commander,  "now  you 
are  one  of  us.  You  can  come  and  go  as  you 
like."  The  man  walked  toward  the  door  and 
was  passing  out  when  suddenly  he  turned. 
"Say,"  he  exclaimed,  "didn't  those  Belgians 
give  us  an  awful  fight." 


A  Wisconsin  man  had  been  injured  by  the 
cars  and  sued  the  railroad  company.  The 
testimony  for  the  prosecution  was  all  in,  and 
the  defense  called  in  a  witness  to  prove  "con- 
tributory negligence,"  in  that  the  injured  man 
did  not  use  due  caution  to  protect  himself 
from  injury.  Counsel  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  sin  of  "contributory  negligence,"  and 
in  his  mild,  sad  way  tried  to  show  that  really 
the  railroad  company  was  the  injured  party, 
when  plaintiff's  counsel  got  up,  mad  as  a  hor- 
net, and  said  to  the  judge :  "Your  honor, 
there  never  is  a  case  of  this  kind  but  the 
defense  pleads  contributory  negligence,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised,  if  the  heirs  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  bring  suit  against  His  perse- 
cutors for  damages,  and  opposing  counsel 
should  be  retained  by  the  defense,  to  hear 
him  put  in  the  plea  of  contributory  negli- 
gence upon  the  part  of  Christ,  because  He 
carried  the  cross  and  injured  His  back." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


He  May  Not  Be  a  Financier. 
"I    am  not    a    financier,"    says    Secretary    Bryan, 
making     it     unanimous,     "but     I     have     some     very 
decided    ideas    concerning    finance." — Boston    Tran- 
script. 

You    may    not   be    a    financier, 
But,    William,    you    need    have   no    fear 
That    you    will    ever    go    astray 
Whene'er    it    comes    to    making    hay. 

You    have,    as    you    most    aptly    state, 
Ideas    fixed    within    your    pate 
Concerning    finance,    and    we    know 
That   fervid  do   you  wax   and  glow, 

And  eloquent  do  grow  as  well. 
Upon    the   subject,    hotternell, 
At  bones  three  hundred   for  a   night. 
Ah,    WUlyum,    you're    a    witty    wight! 

Finance  and  you   are  friends  of  old, — 
Sixteen-to-one    now    dead    and    cold. 
Like  Hamlet's  ghost  in  shrouded  cloak — 
But    Bill   will  have  his  little  joke. 

A    financier  you   may    not   be, 
But    you    are   there,    oh,    hully    gee, 
A   million    strong   in   getting    it — 
Three  hundred  per   is  netting  it. 

We   see    you   on   the   platform,    where 
'Twixt  yodlers  and   a  juggler   there. 
Your   golden    speech — one   price,   one   plan — 
Bill    Bryan,   you're   a   funny    man. 

Bill  Bryan,  here's  a  bowl  to  you, 
A    bowl    of    grape-juice,    rich    of    hue, 
Finance    may    not  be   your    long  suit, 
But  you're  the  guy   to   grab   the  loot. 

As   long   as  your   ideas  are 
So    well    defined — they're    now   at   par — 
'Tis  muckle  you   should    worry   o'er, 
The  wolf  will  pass  right  by  your  door. 

Chautauqua,  minus  you.  Friend  Bill, 
Would  be  a  vale  without  a  hill, 
The  yodlers  could  not  yodle  so 
Without   you    in    the  vaudeville   show, 

The  coin  would   not  come   rolling  in 
To   pay    the   actors    fat   and    thin; 
Ah,    Bill,  you  are  the  sly  old  dog. 
As  down  this  vale  of  tears  you  jog! 

— Lii-i 'ngs  ton     Lance. 

Mathematical  Matrimony. 
"I'm    in    love    with    your    figure."    the    young    map 

sighed. 
"You   cipher   me,   then,"    the   young   lady   replied: 
"Let's   add   both    our    fortunes   and    then    divide." 
\vA   then   they    w<--re  married   and   multiplied. 

—New    York  Dispatch. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing ihe  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department : 

Neville  Castle  ha?  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter.  Miss  Robina  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Francisco  Apesche  of  Buenos  Aire.-.  Miss 
Henry  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Yoor- 
hies.  No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Hazel  Ingels  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sharon  took  place  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  home  in  Piedmont  of.  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ingels.  The  bride's  attendants 
were  the  Misses  Ruth  Sharon,  Esther  Sharon, 
Helen  Downey,  Carmen  Ghirardelli,  and  Helen 
Coogan.  Mr.  Sharon  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Sharon  and  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Sharon.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding 
trip  the  young  couple  will  reside  in   Piedmont. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marian  Stone  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Schmidt  took  place  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  home  on  Broadway  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stone.  Upon  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmidt 
will    reside    in    this    city-. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  at  Inver- 
ness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  gave  a  theatre 
and  sapper  party  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wall,  who  left  the  following 
day  for  their  home  in   Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  entertained  a 
large  number  of  friends  Friday  afternoon  at  a 
tea  at  her  residence  on  Washington  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  her  house  guest.  Miss 
Miriam  Winter,  who  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Stetson   Wheeler,  Jr. 

Dr.  Cullen  Welty-  and  Mrs.  Welty  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  reception  Tuesday  evening,  June 
15,  at  their  home  at  Presidio  Terrace. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Pennoyer  was  the  complimented 
guest  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  John 
Harold  Philip  at  her  home  on  Washington   Street. 

Mme.  Yasutaro  Namano  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home 
on  Jackson    Street. 

M.  Camille  Saint-Saens  was  the  complimented 
guest  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  members  of  the  French  commission  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  their-  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Marl:  Gerstle  was  hostess  Wednesday  at  a 
luncheon  and  matinee  party-  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Whitman  of  Xew  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  on  a  launch  party  Saturday 
evening. 

M.  Albert  Tirmsn  was  host  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  Thursday  evening,  when  a  score 
of    friends   enjoyed    his  hospitality. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  entertained  a  coterie 
of  friends  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Fran- 
cisca  Oub.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss 
Linda  Bryan,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Edward 
Corbet  has  recently  been  announced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  dinr 
ner  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  Thursday 
evening,  when  a  score  of  friends  enjoyed  their 
hospitality. 

Mrs.  George  Hough  Perry  was  hostess  Tuesday 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  California  building.  Mrs. 
Perry's  guests  included  the  delegates  to  the  Child 
Labor    Convention. 

Mrs.  Welthorpe  Beauclerk  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Mrs.    James    Otis   at   her    home  on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  was  hostess  Wednesdav 
at  a  "luncheon  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 
iffair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Tolliver  Milton, 
who  is  visiting  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr. 
[rs.  Harry  Wilkins.  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael.  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  entertained  a 
number  ot  friends  at  a  tea  Saturday  afternoon 
in   honor  of   Mrs.    Milton. 

Senator  James   D.   Fhelan   entertained  a  number 
nd  at  his  home  in  Sara- 
toga   in    honor    of   Governor    Charles    Whitman    of 
New    York    and    Mrs.    Whitman. 

Lelia  Raisch  entertained  a  coterie  of  friends 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Clav 
Street. 

Mrs.    Herman   Gade   has  issued   invitations   to   a 
dance  Monday  evening,  June  14.  in  the  American 
.     room   at   the    Fairmont   Hotel. 

The     M  isses     Elizabeth    and     Marcia    Fee    were 

-  -^  Friday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  their  home 
on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of  their  house  guest. 
Miss    Constance    Byrne,    of   Los   Angeles. 

Colonel   Mahlon   Margerum.  U*.   S.   A.,  and  Mrs. 
rum   were  the  guests  of  honor  Sundav  at  a 
reception     given     by     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Walker     C. 
es    al    the    Palace    Hotel. 

Colonel  Lea  Febiger,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Febiger 
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entertained  a  number  of  friends  Thursday  evening 
at  a  dinner  preceding  the  exhibition  of  auto- 
chromes  given  by  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Knott  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Miss  Marjorie  Shepard  was  hostess  Friday 
evening  at  a  buffet  supper  at  the  home  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Captain  Edwin  Long, 
U.    S.   A.,   and    Mrs.   Long. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  L".  S.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Murray  gave  a  reception  Thursday  afternoon  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Mason  in  honor  of  Captain 
Carlos  Mirandi  and  the  officers  of  the  Argentine 
training    ship,    Presidente    Sartmenlo. 

Colonel  Frederick  von  Schrader,  U.  S.  A.  I  re- 
and  Mrs.  von  Schrader  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  an  informal 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  von   Schrader,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Foote  gave  a  bridge-tea  at  her 
home  at  Fort  Scott  Monday  afternoon,  when  a 
dozen    friends    enjoyed    her    hospitality. 

Captain  William  Tobin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Tobin  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Tuesday 
evening   at   a   dinner   at   their   home   at   Fort    Scott. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Crosby  was  hostess  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  an  informal  bridge  party  and  tea  at  her 
home  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  James  Pickering.  L".  S.  A.,  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Thursday  evening  at  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  in  honor  of  his  house  guests,  Dr. 
Harry  G.    Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford  of  Panama. 

Captain  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S.  X.,  was  host 
Monday  at  a  luncheon  at  his  home  at  Yerba  Buena 
in  honor  of  Captain  Carlos  Mirandi  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Prcsidente  Sormicnto.  the  Argentine 
training    ship. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman  and  their 
little  daughter  have  arrived  from  New  York  and 
have  joined  their  children,  who  came  from  the 
East  several  weeks  ago.  They  will  spend  the 
summer  in  their  country  home  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  Miss  Gertrude 
O'Brien,  and  Miss  Ruth  Winslow  have  returned 
from  a  rooior  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe  and  their  little 
son  returned  last  week  to  their  home  in  Raymond, 
Washington,  after  a  three  months'  visit  at  Stan- 
ford Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Cbamberlin  will  move 
next  week  to  Burlingame,  where  they  have  leased 
the  house  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  later  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Lyman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlin 
have  resided  in  San  Mateo  since  their  marriage 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Coleman,  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  have  returned 
to  Belvedere  for  the  summer.  They  have  been  in 
town  during  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  spent  the  week- 
end at  their  home,  Idlewild,  at  Lake  Tahoe.  where 
they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aksel  Christian 
Wickfield,  who  came  to  California  on  their  wedding 
trip.  Mrs.  Wickfield  was  formerly  Mrs.  Clarence 
Moore. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt.  Jr.,  and  her  chil- 
dren will  spend  the  summer  in  Newport,  where  they 
will  occupy  the  home  (Chastellux)  of  Mrs.  Loril- 
lard   Spencer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry-  C.  Breeden  and  their  little 
son  will  leave  soon  for  Miramar,  where  they  have 
taken   a   cottage    for   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sherwood  will  close  their 
home  next  week  preparatory  to  spending  the  sea- 
son in  Miramar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Gade  have  rented  the 
home  in  San  Mateo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Pringle,  who  will  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  and  a  party 
of  friends  recently  spent  a  few  days  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Francis    Carolan    have    returned 
to  their  apartment  at  Stanford   Court  after  a  few   ; 
days"    visit    at    their    country    home,    Beaulieu,    in   1 
Santa  Clara   County. 

Mr.  Frank  Peterson  has  gone  to  Bartlett  Springs 
to  recuperate  from  his  recent  illness.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  sister.  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Miller. 
who  will  be  joined  there  shortly  by  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bresse    and    Mrs.    J.    B.    Wright. 

Mrs.    Thomas   F.    Walsh  of   Washington,    D.    C,  i 
and    Miss    Virginia    Ward,    who    returned   recently 
from   Honolulu,  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite  for  a 
visit    before    sailing    for    Alaska.      Upon    their    re- 
turn they  will  spend  several  weeks  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bolton  and  their  children  I 
will  spend  the  summer  on  their  ranch  near  j 
Salinas. 

Miss    Helen    Crocker    has    returned    from    New  j 
York,    where    she    has    been    studying    during    the   j 
past  six  months.     She  was  accompanied  to  this  city    ! 
by    Miss  Margaret  La  Farge.  who  will   spend  sev- 
eral  weeks  in   Burlingame  with   Miss   Crocker. 

Mrs.  John  Mhoon  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Mar-    ' 
jorie    Mhoon.    will    close    their    home    in    Piedmont 
July    1    and   will   go   to    Lake   Tahoe  to    spend   the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  and  their  children 
will  spend  the  summer  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they 
have    recently   purchased    a   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  ML  A.  Miller  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Flora  Miller,  have  opened  their 
country  home  in  Ross,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wrall  sailed  last  week 
for  Honolulu  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur   Fennimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynham  Shiels.  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Bennet,  and  Miss  Belle  Shiels  have  gone  to  Mc- 
Cloud  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams, 
who  are  settled  for  the  summer  in  their  country 
homc.    Fortune  Teller  Camp. 

Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark  has  returned  from  a 
brief  visit  in  New  York,  where  she  went  to  accom- 
pany her  daughter.  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  to  this 
city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  and  their  family  will 
spend  the  summer  in   San  Rafael. 

Dr.    and    Mrs.    Harry    G.    Ford    are    here    from 
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Panama  and  are  visiting  Captain  James  Pickering, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  his  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham  has  returned  from  a 
few  weeks"  visit  with  relatives  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Wilson  have  closed  their 
town  house  and  are  occupying  their  country  home 
m  Mill  Valley.  With  them  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fairlie,  Mrs.  Randall  Stoney.  and  Miss 
Madge  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Ord  Preston,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
Miss  Caroline  Murray,  has  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  and  is  visiting  her  parents.  General 
Arthur  Murray,   L".   S.   A.,  and  Mrs.    Murray. 

The  Misses  Beaver  have  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  are  occupying  their  home  on  Walnut 
Street. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  departed  Tuesday  for  New 
York  after  a  visit  of  several  months  at  her  home 
in    Millbrae. 

Mme.  Nieto  and  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
Josephine  and  Rosita  Nieto,  have  gone  to  Los  An- 
geles for  an  indefinite  visit  and  may  go  to  Mexico 
before  returning  to   San   Francisco. 

Miss  Miriam  Winter  has  come  from  the  East 
to  visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Charles    S.    Wheeler,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  and  their  children 
will  soon  leave  their  home  in  Mill  Valley  for 
Bolinas,  where  they  have  rented  a  cottage  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Holcombe  will  arrive 
about  July  1  to  visit  the  Exposition,  and  during 
their  stay  in  this  city  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Holcombe's  aunt.  Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs.  Before 
her  marriage  Mrs.  Holcombe  was  Miss  Mattie 
Gibbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  Mrs.  Edson 
Adams,  with  their  children,  will  leave  July  1  to 
spend  several  weeks  at  Tahoe  Tavern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Leonard  of  New  York 
have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lane-Leonard 
and  their  little  granddaughter,  Miss  Jean  Leonard, 
they  left  Wednesday  for  a  month's  trip  to  the 
Yosemite   Valley   and    Southern    California. 


The  Lost  City  of  Petra. 
Petra,  lost  city,  and  called  by  the  few  white 
travelers  who  have  seen  it  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  lies  in  the  Arabian  wilderness,  a 
shadow  of  its  once  princely- self.  Almost  for- 
gotten, it  is  believed  by  historians  and  ar- 
chaeologists to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
children  of  Israel  lingered  for  twenty  years 
when  they  were  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to 
the  Promised  Land.  Although  it  is  believed 
to  have  contained  at  one  time  a  population 
of  half  a  million,  it  is  now  one  of  the  inter- 
esting places  of  which  explorers  know  com- 
paratively little.  It  has  no  modern  history, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  lay  absolutely 
forgotten,  as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned, 
for  fourteen  centuries.  In  the  centuries  long 
passed,  Petra  was  an  important  trading  sta- 
tion for  the  caravans  that  moved  between 
Persia  and  Egypt,  and  India  and  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria.  It  is  built  in  a  colossal  bowl 
of  pink,  and  its  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs 
are  carved  out  of  solid  rock.  Certainly  some 
of  its  carvings  are  6000  years  old.  Its  walls 
preserve  the  history"  of  architecture,  for  its 
structures  date  from  the  days  of  cave  men  to 
the  magnificent  buildings  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Today  Petra  has  about  thirty  inhabitants. 
They  keep  a  few  goats,  go  beyond  their  city 
into  the  desert  to  trade  with  passing  cara- 
vans, and,  altogether,  lead  a  miserable  life. 
They  have  made  trouble  for  many  travelers 
who  attempted  to  visit  them,  for  a  legend  sur- 
vives that  a  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  hid  his  coun- 
try's treasures  in  the  Kazneh.  the  beautiful 
building  which  is  today  known  as  Pharaoh's 
Treasure  House.  For  many  years  they  tried 
to  keep  white  travelers  from  entering  the  city, 
because,  when  the  treasure  was  found,  they 
said,*  it  belonged  to  them.  But  today  they  wel- 
come visitors.  Nominally  the  city  of  Petrn 
is  a  personal  possession  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key and  it  is  theoretically  against  the  law  to 
remove  anything  without  his  permission.  But 
there  is  nobody  to  stand  watch  and  guard  the 
historic  treasures.     Even."  traveler  helps  him- 


Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 
Open  air  recitation  rooms. 
Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
Marion  L.   Chamberlain.  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


self,  and  the  natives  assist  him  in  his  search, 
hoping  to  derive  a  few  cents  for  their  labor. 


The  Havana  opera  season  will  employ  Titta 
RufTo,  Zenateldo  de  Lucca,  De  Cisneros, 
Maria  Gay,  D'Alvarez,  Bernice  de  Pasquali, 
and  later  Lucrezia  Bori  of  the  Metropolitan. 
One  planter  has  subscribed  $100,000  for  the 
season. 


Have  you  seen  Marco  and  Fanchen  Wolf, 
those  exceedingly  clever  exponents  of  the 
modern  dance,  who  are  giving  nightly  exhibi- 
tions at  Fred  Solari's  beautiful  restaurant? 
If  you  are  interested  in  dancing  don't  miss 
seeing  these  artists,  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  that  have  appeared  in 
this  city.  They  give  free  instruction  to 
patrons  who  desire  it.  The  musical  entertain- 
ment, food,  and  service  are  of  the  highest 
character  at  Fred  Solari's.  next  to  Columbia 
Theatre. 


Caswell's  Coffee 


'Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 
Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Oakland 

DIRECT  FERRY  TO  EXPOSITION 

EUROPEAN  PLAN" 

Special   Luncheons   Fifiy  Cents 

Table  d'Hote  Dinners  One  Dollar 

Victor  Reiter.  Manager. 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

With  its  Famous  Couit 
and 

The  Fairmont 

With  its  Beautiful  Terraces 


Undei  Management  of 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

TURKISH  BATHS 

Twelfth  Floor  for  Men 
Eleventh  Floor  for  Women 


Elevator  at  Post  Street  En- 
trance or  through 
Hotel  Lobby. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Allen  Fawcett,  a  member  of  the  Lambs" 
Club,  New.  York  City,  and  stage  manager  for 
Maude  Adams,  died  suddenly  of  acute  indi- 
gestion Sunday  morning  in  his  room  at  the 
Continental  Hotel.  Fawcett  was  thirty  years 
old.  

Tax  Collector  Bryant  reports  the  collection 
of  $115,000  on  the  second  installment  of 
Twin  Peaks  tunnel  tax  where  agreements  for 
yearly  installments  were  signed  by  property- 
owners  before  a  notary  last  year.  With  only 
three  weeks  remaining  to  collect  $255,000  he 
fears  that,  through  misunderstanding,  many 
installments  will  be  delinquent. 


George  Urioste,  one  of  the  best-known 
coffee  and  commission  merchants  of  San 
Francisco,  died  last  Saturday  at  his  home, 
189  Buena  Vista  Avenue,  following  a  short  ill- 
ness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 


The  International  Mercantile  and  Bond 
Company,  following  a  hearing  before  the 
referee  in  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States 
court,  has  been  declared  bankrupt.  Bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  were  begun  against  the 
company  last  January.  Plans  of  reorganiza- 
tion were  formed  and  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  delayed  in  order  that  the  company 
might  rehabilitate  itself.  A  receiver  is  now 
to  be  appointed  and  liquidation  proceedings 
will  be  begun  immediately. 


day  night  they  assembled  in  Union  Square, 
where  John  A.  Britton,  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral committee,  delivered  the  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association.  He  presented 
"The  Temple  of  Light"  as  a  token  of  San 
Francisco's  welcome.  T.  E.  Bibbins  pressed 
a  button,  and  the  dark  paths  that  held  the 
throng  were  made  light,  columns  rose  out 
of  the  night  bathed  in  light,  a  myriad  of 
flowers  blossomed  under  the  soft  glow  of  vari- 
colored incandescents,  and  the  column  up- 
holding the  figure  of  Victory  reached  into  the 
sky  line  like  a  shaft  of  light.  The  crowd 
cheered  the   transformation. 


NOTES  OF  THE   EXPOSITION. 


The  Norwegians  of  California  celebrated 
in  a  special  manner  May  27  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  landing  of  Lief  the  Red  at  New- 
foundland. The  initial  event  in  the  day's 
exercises  was  the  landing  of  an  ancient  galley, 
manned  by  thirty  Norsemen,  chanting  Grieg's 
"Landakjending,"  at  yacht  harbor  on  the 
Marina,  where  thousands  of  Norwegians  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  had  gathered  to  cheer 
the  spectacle.  Formal  greetings  were  ex- 
tended the  authors  of  the  festivity  by  Mayor 
Rolph  and  Commissioner  Herman  F.  Gade  of 
the  Norway  pavilion.  Consul  Bjoldstad  read 
a  greeting  from  King  Haakon  extending  good 
wishes  for  the  day. 


J.  L.  Graf  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  no- 
tions at  57  Sansome  Street,  have  filed  a  volun- 
tary petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the  United 
States  district  court.  Their  liabilities  are 
$61,220  and  their  assets  $17,258,  with  more 
than  100  creditors  presenting  claims. 


The  death  of  Joseph  Black,  formerly  of  this 
city,  occurred  on  May  25  in  Los  Angeles,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  His  widow  sur- 
vives him.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1873,  and  until  a  short  time  ago  made  this 
city  his  home.  For  years  he  was  in  business 
here,  being  president  of  the  Union  Can  Com- 
pany, and  enjoyed  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
His  funeral  was  held  under  Masonic  auspices. 
Decedent  was  a  native  of  Frampton,  Canada. 


A  report  of  the  earnings  of  the  municipal 
street  railway  system  shows  that  there  is 
now  available  $766,000  for  the  retirement  of 
the  original  $2,000,000  bond  issue.  As  some 
of  the  bonds  will  not  mature  for  twenty 
years,  in  the  meantime  it  is  proposed  to  use 
part  of  the  money  for  other  civic  improve- 
ments.   

Siegfried  Nickelsburg,  president  of  the 
wholesale  firm  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co., 
died  of  heart  failure  on  Friday  night  of  last 
week  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in  San  Mateo. 
He  was  sixty-six  years  old  and  a  native  of 
Worms,  Germany.  He  had  been  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  San  Francisco  for  thirty- 
six  years.  At  one  time  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.  He 
is  survived  by  a  widow,  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  

Ansel    M.    Easton    of    Burlingame   has    pur- 
chased     the     property    formerly    occupied    by 
:    Hale    Brothers'    store    on    the    south    side    of 
Market  Street  near  Sixth,   for  $1,150,000. 


The  Argentine  training  ship,  Presidente 
Sanniento,  is  the  first  foreign  man-of-war  to 
visit  San  Francisco  since  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition.  It  arrived  on  Friday  of  last  week 
and  was  accorded  a  military  salute  on  passing 
Fort  Winfield  Scott,  and  later  at  her  dock  at 
the  foot  of  Foisom  Street  several  foreign 
commissioners  and  officials  of  the  Exposition 
went  aboard  to  give  formal  greeting  to  her 
officers  and  the  band  of  twenty-one  naval  ca- 
dets, seniors  in  the  Argentine  Naval  Academy, 
whose  trip  on  the  Presidente  is  their  first  im- 
portant naval  experience.  The  vessel  will 
start  today  or  tomorrow  on  its  return  trip  to 
Buenos  Aires,  arriving  October  10,  after  hav- 
ing completed   a  voyage   of  23,000   miles. 


of  the  Universe,  where  a  large  and  very  hand- 
some booth  has  been  erected.  The  sides  and 
rear  consist  of  finished  tinted  walls,  on  which 
are  displayed  a  series  of  interesting  pictures 
depicting  scenes  of  foreign  travel,  including 
methods  of  travel  on  the  Nile  by  steamer  and 
native  Dahabeah,  and  modes  of  travel  in  the 
Holy  Land;  modes  of  ascent  of  the  volcano 
Vesuvius,  together  with  the  example  of  the 
various  forms  of  credit  used  by  travelers 
throughout  the  world.  The  exhibit  is  attended 
by  an  expert  in  travel,  to  explain  the  various 
features  and  views,  and  also  to  give  general 
information  regarding  traveling  possibilities 
and  facilities  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
from  whom  may  be  obtained  copies  of  "The 
Friendly  Hand"  booklet,  which  contains  a 
brief  but  very  interesting  account  of  the 
foundation,  growth,  and  present  scope  of  the 
firm's  business.  

The  handsome  French  pavilion,  located  on 
the  Avenue  of  the  Nations,  was  opened  for 
the  first  time  last  Sunday  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Throughout  the  day  the  building  was  a 
Mecca  for  thousands  of  visitors  who  have 
been  waiting  for  the  event.  Rare  art  and 
historical  treasures  of  France  are  contained 
in  the  many  rooms  of  the  pavilion,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhibits  as  well  as  their 
character  attracted  admiration  from  the 
throngs.  In  the  great  hall  are  to  be  seen 
beautiful  and  costly  tapestries,  and  each  of 
the  rooms  opening  from  the  facades  are  filled 
with  works  of  art,  collections  of  books,  per- 
sonal relics  of  some  of  the  great  men  of 
France,  and  other  exhibits  showing  the  old 
and   new   life   of   the   republic. 


Charles  R.  Bishop,  for  many  years  vice- 
president  of  the  Bank  of  California,  died  last 
Monday  in  the  Shattuck  Hotel,  Berkeley,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three  years.  The  body  will  be 
shipped  to  Honolulu  for  burial.  He  was  born 
in  Glen  Falls,  New  York,  and  came  west  in 
his  youth.  He  went  first  to  Honolulu,  where 
he  worked  in  a  custom  house.  From  this  he 
branched  into  the  ship  chandlery  business,  and 
later  founded  a  banking  company  under  the 
name  of  Bishop  &  Co.  He  amassed  a  fortune 
and  came  to  California  more  than  twenty 
years   ago.  

A.  H.  Duke,  commissioner  from  Siam  to 
the  Exposition,  who  has  been  in  San  Fran- 
cisco since  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  leaves  to- 
day for  Bangkok  on  the  Mongolia.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Henry  Dinkelspiel,  consul  here 
for  Siam.  

The  ticket  office  and  the  men's  and  women's 
rest  rooms  at  the  new  Southern  Pacific  depot, 
at  Third  and  Townsend  Streets,  were  opened 
by  the  company  on  Monday.  The  building 
proper,  which  represents  an  approximate  in- 
vestment of  $500,000,  is  seventy-five  per  cent 
completed.  Track  changes  and  other  terminal 
improvements  will  bring  the  cost  of  the  sta- 
tion up  to  $1,000,000.  The  building  is  L- 
shaped,  with  the  long  end  on  Townsend 
Street.  It  is  of  mission  architecture,  three 
stories  in  height,  white  stucco  finish,  a  gable 
wall,  two  towers  that  will  be  illuminated  at 
night,   and  an  arcade  twelve   feet  deep. 


On  May  28  the  New  York  State  pavilion 
was  the  scene  of  elaborate  festivities  planned 
chiefly  to  do  honor  to  Governor  Charles  S. 
Whitman  of  New  York.  The  formal  exer- 
cises were  held  on  the  front  veranda  of  the 
pavilion  and  thousands  stood  in  the  Avenue 
of  States  opposite  to  listen  to  speeches  by 
Vice-President  Hale  of  the  Exposition,  Gov- 
ernor Wrhitman,  and  others.  Governor  Whit- 
man planted  on  the  lawn  a  white  pine  tree 
brought  from  the  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse,  and  as  a  token  of  esteem  he  was 
presented  with  a  casket  of  jewels  from  the 
tower.  

On  Saturday  last  the  Danish-American 
people  began  the  celebration  of  a  week's  fes- 
tivities in  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
their  ancestors  were  given  constitutional 
rights.  A  further  motive  for  celebrating  came 
in  the  form  of  a  message  from  the  prime  min- 
ister of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  announcing 
that  the  Danish  women  have  just  been  granted 
unconditional  suffrage.  The  day's  festivities 
began  with  a  parade  in  the  morning  from  the 
Scott  Street  entrance  to  Festival  Hall,  where 
formal  exercises  were  held.  Later  the  for- 
eign commissioners  were  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Inside  Inn  by  the  Danish  con- 
sul, Otto  Wadsted.  Music  for  the  occasion 
was  furnished  by  Conway's  Band  and  by  the 
Danish   Singing  Society. 


On  Saturday  last  President  Moore  dedi- 
cated the  racetrack  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  racing  season.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  day  was  the  presence  of  Bud  Doble,  who 
drove  and  won  a  championship  sixty  years 
ago.  He  made  an  address  in  which  he  told 
of  the  development  of  harness  racing  as  he 
has  seen  it.  There  was  a  parade  in  front  of 
the  grandstand,  in  which  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  fast  horses  were  shown. 


The  last  dedication  by  a  European  country 
was  held  at  3  :30  o'clock  on  Wednesday  aftei 
noon,  when  Greece  dedicated  its  national  pa- 
vilion. The  exercises  opened  with  a  prayer 
by  Rev.  R.  Calistos.  William  H.  Crocker, 
vice-president  of  the  Exposition,  presided. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Consul-General 
C.  Vassardakis,  commissioner-general  from 
Greece  ;  William  Bailey  Lamar,  United  States 
commissioner ;  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  governor 
of  California,  and  Mayor  Rolph. 
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v    UNITED   STATES  DEPOSITARY 
ESTABLISHED   1893 

YOUR  BERKELEY  business 
is  cordially  invited  on  the 
basis  of  efficient  service  and 
courteous  attention.  This  bank 
is  the  oldest  in  the  city  and  offers 
advantages  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  those  contemplating  the 
opening  of  accounts. 

A.  W.  NAYLOR. , PRESIDENT 

F.L.  NAYLOR Vice-Pres. 

W.  E.  WOOLS EY Vice-Pres. 

F  C.MORTIMER Cashier 

W.F  MORRrsH-.-.A^-T.  Cashier 

G  T.  DO  COLAS Assr.  Cashier 

G.  L.  PAPE ASST.  CASHIER 

FIRST  NATIONAL  I 
BANKof  BERKELEY 


the  reception  room  in  the  Honduras  building. 
Dr.  Antonio  Fontecha,  commissioner-general, 
presiding. 

•♦*- 

William  Bachaus,  the  pianist,  who  was  re- 
cently drafted  into  the  German  aii::y  as  a 
Landsturm  recruit  at  Giessen,  may  escape  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  a  finger 
or  two,  or  even  an  arm.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  clerical  post  in  a  hospital  for 
reserves. 


In  the  Pavilion  of  Fine  Arts,  gallery  No.  29 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  Whistler, 
the  king  of  Anglo-Saxon  etchers.  Gallery  31 
is  entirely  given  over  to  Joseph  Pennell,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  work,  including  his 
famous   panorama   and   skyscraper   series. 


The  Honduras  building  was  formally  opened 
the  first  of  the  week  with  a  luncheon  and  re- 
ception given  by  the  Honduran  commission. 
Honduras  was  the  first  of  the  foreign  nations 
to  break  ground  for  its  building  and  the  first 
to    be   completed.    The   luncheon   was   held   in 
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Honolulu--Japan--China- 
Philippines 

Reached  by 

Pacific  Mail  Magnificent  Steamers 

via 

"THE  SUNSHINE  BELT" 
CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Under  the  Personal  Supervision  of 
Me.  V.  MORONI,  one  of  the  World's 
Most  Famous  Caterers. 

Sails  Saturday.  June  26 

....    "  "  July    3 
"           "  July  10 


PERSIA... 
KOREA... 
SIBERIA. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Postals. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  384  Flood  Building 
Pbone  Garfield  1201         SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jewelry  valued  at  more  than  $500  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  arts  and  crafts  booth  in  the 
Varied  Industry  building  was  stolen  last  Sat- 
urday night.  The  stolen  pieces  were  all 
hand-made  and  were  the  property  of  Mary  J. 
Coulter.  

Jiro  Harada,  commissioner  from  Japan  to 
the  Exposition,  addressed  the  Progress  Club 
of  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  last  Tuesday  on 
the  value  of  the  contact  of  personalities  as- 
sembled at  the  Exposition  as  one  of  the  rich- 
est opportunities  offered  to  participants  and 
visitors  at  Jewel  City.  In  the  afternoon  the 
imperial  Japanese  commission  entertained  the 
Progress  Club  at  a  reception  and  tea  at  the 
Japanese  pavilion. 

On  November  23,  1912,  the  Argonaut  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  map  of  the  world  pro- 
jected on  a  new  principle,  whereby  all  the 
land  and  water  appeared  in  true  proportion, 
without  the  exaggeration  or  distortion  of 
Mercator's  chart  and  other  world  maps.  The 
new  projection,  nicknamed  "the  Butterfly 
Map,"  has  received  the  endorsement  of  lead- 
ing scientists  the  world  over.  A  hydrographic 
map  of  the  world  on  this  novel  projection, 
measuring  ten  feet  across,  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  Cahill  World  Map  Company  on 
Second  Street,  at  the  west  end  of  the  building. 
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Fully  2000  representatives  of  the  electric 
lighting  industry  in  the  United  States  have 
been  here  in  convention  this  week.     On  Mon- 


The  exhibit  of  Thomas  Cook-  &  Son  occu- 
pies a  prominent  location  at  the  main  entrance- 
to  the  Transportation  building  from  the  Court 
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"A    speedometer   indicates   how    fast   one  is 
going."     "So  does  one's  bank  balance." — Bos- 
j  ton   Globe. 

Professor — Can  you  name  a  liquid  which 
:  won't  freeze?  Stewed — Hot  water,  sir. — Cor- 
;  nell  Widow. 

Johnny — What    is    an    expert,    pa?      Pa — A 
fellow  who  tells  others  how  to  do  the  things 
1  he  can't  do  himself. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Do  you  own  any  real  estate?"  "Oh,  no; 
we  never  expect  to  own  any  real  estate." 
"Why  not  ?"  "We  own  an  auto." — Houston 
Post. 

Peace — Can't  you  do  anything  for  me,  sir?   j 
Dealer   in    War   Supplies — Sure    I    can ;    come 
around   on    Sunday   and   I   will   pray   for   you. 
— Puck. 

"Is  Mrs.  Oldboy  in  mourning  for  her  hus- 
band?"' "Xo."  "Who's  she  in  black,  then, 
for?"  "She's  in  black  for  him." — Baltimore 
American. 

Old  Lady — So  you  don't  like  'er  ?     Younger 
Lady — Like    "er  ?      If    I'd    knowed    music    I'd 
'are  wrote  a  *ymn  of  'ate  about  "er  long  ago.  j 
— London  Toiler. 

"It's  a  beautiful  day."  "Yes."  replied  O. 
U.  Grouitsch,  the  noted  pessimist,  "but  un- 
seasonable for  this  time  of  the  year." — Balti- 
more American. 

"What  does  our  party  stand  for  ?"  asked 
the  machine  senator.  "You,  for  one  thing," 
replied  a  raucous  voice  from  the  rear  of  the 
hall. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Did  you  see  where  an  official  says  that 
the  Fullman  porter's  position  is  regarded  as 
an  uplift?"  "He  made  a  mistake;  he  meant 
a  hold-up." — Baltimore  American. 

"Bredren,"  said  the  Rev.  Rastus  Johnsing, 
"next  Sunday  the  Lord  will  be  wif  us  at  the 
mawnin'  meetin'  and  de  presidin'  elder  at  the 
night  services." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"If  you'd  assume  a  more  genial  manner  you 
would  get  along  better  in  business."  "Huh  ! 
I  tried  it  once  and  everybody  I  met  wanted 
to   borrow   money." — Boston    Transcript. 

"And  now,  madam,  what  about  penciling 
the  brows  ?"  "I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Xurich. 
"I'd  like  one  of  these  highbrow  effects  that 
I  read  so  much  about  in  the  papers." — Louis- 
ville Herald. 

"Did  Alice  take  her  husband's  failure  in 
the  right  spirit  ?"  "Oh,  yes.  Just  as  soon  as 
she  knew  he  was  going  under  she  went  out 
end  bought  her  entire  summer  outfit." — Bos- 
ion   Transcript. 

"I  see,  Mrs.  Nurich,  that  the  British  sol- 
diers have  resorted  to  the  use  of  respi- 
rators." "Heavens  to  Betsy !  Aint  they 
gonna  stop  at  anything  short  of  murder  ?" — 
Buffalo  Express. 

Accepted  Suitor — Sir,  I  admit  being  a  poor 
man.  but  I  am  determined  to  marry  your 
daughter,  in  spite  of  her  wealth.  Her  Father 
— Oh.  well,  if  that's  the  case,  I'll  just  remove 
the  obstacle. — Judge. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  party 
you  will  vote  with  next  election?"  "No,"  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum.  "In  these  days  of 
political  change  a  man  may  as  well  wait  and 
see  what  parties  there  are." — Washington 
Star. 

Circus  Manager  (to  applicant) — You  say 
you  want  a  job  in  the  sideshow,  eh?  What 
are  your  qualifications  as  a  freak?  Applicant 
(proudly) — I  am  the  only  living  author  who 
has  not  written  the  inside  story  of  the  great 
war. — Life. 

"Did  you  give  your  son  a  liberal  education, 
Mr.  Tite?"  "Well,  I  don't  know  as  you'd 
call  it  liberal  exactly,  but  there  wasn't  a 
month  passed  while  he  was  in  college  that  I 
didn't  send  him  two  or  three  dollars." — Buf- 
falo Express. 

"Do  you  think  your  constituents  will  re- 
turn you  to  Congress  ?"  "I  don't  know.  The 
boys  out  my  way  weren't  very  well  pleased 
with  Congress.  Maybe  they'll  keep  me  home 
to  punish  Congress  for  the  way  it  has  been 
acting." — Washington   Star. 

Crawford — Do  you  think  the  reformers  will 
ever  devise  a  scheme  to  keep  our  public  of- 
ficials from  selling  us  out  to  the  capitalists? 
Crabsha-u* — They  might  try  offering  the  of- 
ficials bigger  bribes  to  do  right  than  the  cor- 
porations will  give  them  to   do  wrong. — Life. 

Mother-iti-Lazc — The  doctor  said  I  was  all 
run  down  and  needed  strychnine  as  a  tonic. 
Now  I  don't  want  to  take  too  much.  How 
big  a  dose  do  you  recommend?  Son-in~jJhw 
(hopefully) — I  wouldn't  take  more  than  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  begin  with. — Popular  Health  Mag- 
azine. 

Capitalist  i  jus!  rescued  from  the  water! — 
Well,  I'm  much  obliged  to  ye  for  hauling  me 
out.  of  the  water,  an'  here's  three  and  four- 
pence  for  ye — all  the  change  I've  got  about 
me     now.      Life-Saver — Oh,     no ;     keep    your  i 


money.  I  wouldn't  think  of  robbing  you. 
Capitalist — Not  'tall !  not  "tall !  'Twould  have 
been  lost  anyhow  if  ye  hadn't  rescued  me. — 
Punch. 

Crau-ford — How    can    he    make    money    out 
of  short  stories  if  he  never  sold  one?     Crab- 


311011* — Why,    man,    he's    teaching   others    how 
to  write  them. — Life. 

She  (fond  of  ragtime) — Xow  that  you 
have  looked  over  my  music,  what  would  you 
like  to  have  me  play?  He — Whist  or  casino. 
— Boston   Transcript, 


Is  Your  Peace  of   Mind 
Worth  Four  Dollars  a  Year? 

You  can't  have  peace  of  mind  if 
you  worry  about  your  valuables 
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were  more  such  sanity  as  this  and  less  of  the  noisy  irre- 
sponsibilities that  are  not  only  useless,  but  an  actual 
embarrassment  to  the  real  peacemakers.  When  peace 
comes  it  will  be  through  the  efforts  of  those  who  can 
think  strongly  and  speak  in  cautious  whispers. 


Some  Peace  Talk. 
In  significant  contrast  are  the  speeches  made  on  the 
same  day  in  Xew  York  by  Miss  Leonora  O'Reilly  of 
the  International  Conference  of  Women  recently  held 
at  The  Hague,  and  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
The  peace  movement  was,  of  course,  the  topic  in  each 
case.  Miss  O'Reilly's  address  seems  to  have  centred 
around  two  main  points,  the  first  being  the  resemblance 
of  the  conference  table  to  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  sec- 
ond being  the  startling  fact  that  in  her  cabin  she  found 
a  document  signed  by  hundreds  of  school  children  ex- 
pressing their  approval  of  international  peace.  It 
seems  hardly  credible  that  the  war  should  still  con- 
tinue after  these  spectacular  events.  Senator  Lodge, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  done  by  words,  nor  by  "people  who  are  shel- 
tered under  neutrality  gathering  outside  the  edges  of 
the  fight  and  from  comfortable  safety  summoning  the 
combatants  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  make  peace 
because  war  is  filled  with  horrors  and  women  are  the 
mothers  of  men.  The  nations  and  men  now  fighting  as 
they  believe  for  their  lives  and  their  freedom  and  their 
national  existence  know  all  this  better  than  any  one 
else  and  would  heed  such  babble,  if  they  heard  it,  no 
more  than  the  twittering  of  birds."     Would  that  there 


Retirement  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

That  the  considerations  publicly  acclaimed  by  Mr. 
Bryan  as  the  motive  of  his  resignation  are  not  his 
real  reasons  is  obvious  upon  comparison  of  the  first 
Litsitaiiia  note  with  the  second.  A  man  who  could 
lend  his  name  to  the  former,  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
balk  at  the  latter.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
been  an  abject  failure  in  the  State  Department.  For 
the  work  of  that  department  he  had  neither  instinct, 
propensity,  nor  training.  He  is  by  character  and  habit 
a  propagandist,  a  platformist,  an  agitator.  He  has  had 
no  definite  understanding  of  the  things  which  must 
govern  administration  of  the  State  Department,  no 
adequate  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  dignities  of 
the  office.  He  has  had  little  knowledge  of  and  no  regard 
for  conventional  forms.  He  is  wholly  lacking  in  the 
restraints  essential  to  diplomacy.  In  short  he  was 
ridiculously,  pitifully  misplaced.  Probably,  although  his 
hide  is  thick,  he  had  some  vague  sense  of  all  this  early 
in  his  official  career.  It  has  been  driven  in  upon  him 
painfully  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 
Immediately  the  President  took  over  the  business  of 
international  correspondence,  with  scarcely  a  pretense 
of  consulting  the  Secretary.  Then,  as  the  situation  in- 
creased in  its  responsibilities  and  delicacies,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  habit  of  calling  Assistant  Secretary  Lan- 
sing into  private  and  confidential  consultation,  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  Secretary  himself.  For  weeks  the 
relations  of  President  and  Secretary  have  been  strained 
close  up  to  the  breaking  point.  The  President  has  been 
more  than  willing  that  Mr.  Bryan  should  withdraw ; 
but  Mr.  Bryan  has  held  on  largely  through  his  love  of 
the  distinctions  which  abide  with  the  Secretaryship  of 
State,  and — let  it  be  whispered  low — under  influences 
not  uncommon  at  Washington,  where  the  social  privi- 
leges of  high  official  place  have  a  tremendous  charm 
for  womankind. 

There  comes  always  a  climax  to  this  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion when  it  has  been  long  sustained.  In  the  imme- 
diate instance  ii  came  in  connection  with  the  corre- 
spondence with  Germany.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Bryan 
ignored  privately  in  this  correspondence,  he  was 
ignored  publicly.  The  authoritative  announcement  that 
the  first  note  to  Germany  was  from  the  President's  own 
hand  left  to  Mr.  Bryan  not  even  a  fig  leaf  for 
wounded  vanities.  He  resigned  because  no  other  course 
was  left  open  to  him. 

The  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Bryan's  withdrawal 
from  official  life  go  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  con- 
cealments, pretensions,  and  subterfuges  with  respect  to 
matters  conspicuously  before  the  public.  The  elaborate 
interchange  of  phony  "tributes"  between  President 
and  Secretary  tended  rather  to  betray  than  to  con- 
ceal contempt  on  the  one  hand  and  resentment  on  the 
other.  If  Mr.  Bryan  had  comprehended  the  delicacies 
of  his  position,  and  if  he  could  have  brought  him- 
self to  a  dignified  reserve,  he  might  possibly  have 
carried  off  the  fake  without  increasing  his  humilia- 
tions through  public  exhibition  of  them.  But  reserve  is 
no  part  of  Mr.  Bryan's  philosophy  of  life.  He  lacks, 
too,  the  refinement  that  would  have  bound  a  man  of 
more  delicate  sensibilities  to  silence  respecting  affairs 
within  his  official  cognizance.  So  instead  of  taking 
refuge  behind  the  dignities  of  his  position  he  promptly 
entered  into  conflict  with  his  late  chief.  Concurrently 
with  publication  of  the  second  note  to  Germany — a  note 
curiously  mild  compared  with  the  first,  to  which  Mr. 
Bryan  lent  his  name — he  issued  a  statement  "to  the 
American  people"  in  which  quite  irrelevantly  he  ser- 


monized on  the  ideals  of  peace.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing 
which  would  have  made  a  tremendous  impression 
at  one  of  those  conventions  of  benevolent  old  ladies 
of  both  sexes  who  periodically  assemble  at  Lake 
Mohonk  or  otherwhere  for  mutual  moral  edifica- 
tion. Disappointed  at  the  public  reception  of  this  first 
outburst,  Mr.  Bryan  issued  another  statement,  then  an- 
other, and  another,  and  still  another.  Five  in  all,  up 
to  the  date  of  this  writing,  with  a  sixth  promised. 
These  several  outgivings,  taken  together,  illustrate  a 
sad  state  of  wounded  feeling,  and  further,  an  amaz- 
ing insensibility  to  the  commonest  standards  of  pro- 
priety. We  can  recall  no  incident  in  our  intimate 
political  history  so  essentially  defiant  of  all  the  con- 
ventions as  Mr.  Bryan's  comparison  of  the  note  sent 
by  the  President  with  the  original  terms  of  the  draft 
as  it  was  considered  in  cabinet  and  ultimately  re- 
jected.   

In  Mr.  Bryan's  long  public  career  he  has  been  sub- 
ject to  much  and  to  many  kinds  of  criticism.  He  has 
been  characterized  as  a  shallow  special  pleader,  a 
faker,  a  mountebank.  But  until  now  nobody  has  ever 
questioned  his  patriotism.  However  mistaken  in  his 
views,  however  defective  in  his  judgments,  however 
deficient  at  points  of  taste,  however  eager  for  money — 
and  he  has  been  weak  at  all  these  points — he  has  always 
and  by  everybody  been  regarded  as  a  sincere  lover  of 
his  country.  But  here  we  find  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  very 
crisis  of  an  international  discussion,  very  serious  in 
its  possibilities,  undertaking  to  organize  a  movement 
calculated  to  weaken  the  President  in  his  dealings 
with  foreign  countries.  The  man  who  last  week  as 
Secretary  of  State  was  a  sharer  in  the  inside  coun- 
sels of  the  government,  we  find  this  week  busy  in  the 
sinister  business  of  organizing  a  back-fire  calculated  to 
divorce  the  Administration  from  the  support  of  public 
respect  and  approval.  The  spectacle  is  one  the  like  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  since  that  period  of  moral  de- 
generacy which  marked  the  dark  era  of  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Bryan's  fifth  statement  to  the  public,  that  in 
which  he  virtually  charges  the  President  with  bad  faith 
in  presenting  one  form  of  diplomatic  note  for  his  signa- 
ture and  later  sending  to  Berlin  a  note  of  milder  por- 
tent, is  in  effect  a  declaration  of  hostility.  Plainly 
there  is  to  be  a  breach  in  the  Democratic  party, 
with  the  supporters  of  the  President  on  one  side. 
and  such  forces  as  Mr.  Bryan  may  rally  on  the  other. 
How  seriously  this  may  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  party 
may  not  now  be  determined.  All  the  advantages  of  the 
situation  are  with  the  President.  In  raising  the  issue 
Mr.  Bryan  has  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  Vet  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  every  party  in  power  there  is 
always  an  aggrieved  element  more  than  willing  to  fol- 
low any  bold  oppositionist.  It  is  further  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Bryan  is  in  his  personal  character  and 
in  his  established  relationships  far  more  representative 
of  the  strong  Western  Democracy  than  is  Mr.  Wilson. 
That  Mr.  Bryan  may  be  able  to  defeat  the  renomination 
of  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  thinkable.  But  that  from 
now  on  he  will  be  an  embarrassment  to  that  element 
more  particularly  affiliated  with  the  Administration 
goes  without  saying.        

If  President  Wilson  were  of  the  stuff  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  he  would  say  to  himself.  Here  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  affairs  of  great  moment.  Who  in  this  country 
is  the  man  best  fitted  to  conduct  our  international 
dealings?  It  would  not  take  him  long  to  dis 
that  Elihu  Root,  ex-Secretary  of  State.  ex-Secretary 
of  War,  ex-Senator,  international  lawyer  of  established 
repute,  a  man  personally  known  I"  every  government  in 
the  world,  is  the  man  for  the  job.  Then  Mr.  Wilson 
would  write  to  Mr.  Root  a  letter  something  like  thi-: 
"My  Dear  Sir — This  is  a  time  of  Serious  thing;  W'c 
are  moving  in  troubled  waters.     1    want 
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right  to  ask  of  you.  the  American  best  fitted  for  the 
work  of  the  State  Department,  to  lend  your  services 
to  your  country.  I  am  not  considering  your  political 
views  in  relation  to  our  internal  affairs.  I  am  neither 
comparing  nor  contrasting  them  with  my  own.  I  am 
thinking  of  you  as  a  man  who  may  be  of  use  to  the 
country  and  I  am  asking  you  to  serve  your  country  by 
helping  me  through  this  crisis.  Yours  truly,"  etc.  In 
response  to  such  an  appeal  Mr.  Root  would  pack  his 
trunk  and  take  the  next  train  for  Washington. 

But  Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
will  consider  many  things  in  the  selection  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Probably,  for  like  all  men  who  write 
well  he  loves  to  write  important  things  with  his  own 
hand,  he  will  invite  to  the  Secretaryship  some  man 
with  whom  he  is  already  closely  associated  and  who 
mav  be  depended  upon  to  concede  to  the  President  the 
larger  duties  and  finer  privileges  of  international  cor- 
respondence. There  are  personal  reasons  why  Mr. 
Lansing  may  not  be  made  Secretary.  As  a  man 
of  no  individual  political  character,  he  lacks  one 
kind  of  background ;  as  the  son-in-law  of  ex-Secre- 
tary Foster  he  has  too  much  of  another.  Probably 
the  President  will  look  to  his  own  cabinet,  where 
there  are  three  available  men — Houston,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War;  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  more  facile  of  this 
trio  is  Lane.  The  most  able  is  Garrison.  The  most 
scholarly,  therefore  the  most  in  tune  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
propensity,  is  Mr.  Houston.  Houston  was  brought  into 
the  cabinet,  not  because  he  had  special  qualification  or 
liking  for  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  he  has  been  companionable  with  the  President  and 
very  useful  as  a  confidant  and  miscellaneous  counselor. 
He  would  welcome  a  change  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  Argo- 
naut's first  guess  is  that  the  post  will  go  to  Houston, 
with  Garrison  as  second  choice  and  Lane  as  third.  Let 
us  add  that  all  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  guesswork  rather 
than  of  prophecy.  . 

Rules  of  War. 

President  Wilson's  second  Lusitania  note  is  a  rela- 
tively mild  document.  Throughout  it  is  marked  by 
the  tone  of  cautious  second  thought.  The  President 
"hopes"  and  "insists."  He  "has  faith"  and  he  "doubts 
not."  etc.  But  he  no  longer  "demands."  Between 
the  two  notes  there  is  the  wide  difference  between 
ultimatum  and  appeal.  Let  us  say  it  frankly,  the 
last  note  is  a  bit  of  a  come-down,  and  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  better  so.  Assuredly  nobody 
wants  war  with  Germany,  and  we  might  have  had  it  if 
Mr.  Wilson  had  continued  to  hold  the  tone  of  his 
original  note. 

Prior  to  the  sending  of  this  note  there  were  extended 
conferences  at  the  White  House  between  the  President 
and  the  German  ambassador,  the  latter  of  course  acting 
under  orders  from  his  government.  It  is  to  be  sus- 
pected that  in  these  conferences  an  understanding  was 
reached  under  which  Germany,  in  consideration  of  a 
more  pacific  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
may  modify  her  submarine  practice.  Time  will  develop 
the  fact :  but  the  Argonaut  will  be  very  much  surprised 
if  there  shall  be  a  repetition  of  incidents  similar  to  those 
of  the  Lusitania,  the  Gulflight,  and  the  Falaba. 

While  President  Wilson  has  very  notably  watered 
down  his  demands  upon  Germany  and  in  effect  con- 
sented to  refer  the  matters  at  issue  to  diplomatic 
settlement,  he  nevertheless  makes  it  plain  that  his  face 
is  hard  set  against  the  German  idea  that  the  invention 
of  a  new  weapon  of  warfare  nullifies  or  makes  obsolete 
established  rules  founded  in  considerations  of  humanity, 
more  or  less  embodied  in  international  agreements  and 
long  honored  by  precedent. 


At  the  basis  of  all  customs  and  usages  of  war  is  the 
principle  that  the  slaughter  of  non-combatants  and  the 
destruction  of  property  not  employed  in  warfare  should 
be  avoided.  Thus  international  law  for  generations  has 
frowned  upon  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  merchant 
prize,  save  under  certain  extraordinary  circumstances, 
including  preliminary  visitation  and  search  to  deter- 
mine her  true  character  and  that  of  her  cargo,  and 
without  in  any  event  providing  for  the  safety  of  all  of 
her  people.  This  foundation  principle  has  long  been 
approved  and  accepted  by  all  civilized  nations.  It  is 
for  id  in  ail  text-books  which  deal  with  the  subject. 
I  .-as  admirably  expressed  in  "instructions  for  the 
rnment  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the 


field.  General  Order  Xo.  2100,  April  24,  1863."  as  fol- 
lows : 

22.  Nevertheless,  as  civilization  has  advanced  during  the 
last  century,  so  has  likewise  steadily  advanced,  especially  in 
war  on  land,  the  distinction  between  the  private  individual 
belonging  to  a  hostile  country  and  the  hostile  country  itself, 
with  its  men  in  arms.  The  principle  has  been  more  and  more 
acknowledged  that  the  unarmed  citizen  is  to  be  spared  in  per- 
son, property,  and  honor  as  much  as  the  exigencies  of  war  will 
admit. 

Private  citizens  are  no  longer  murdered,  enslaved,  or  car- 
ried off  to  distant  parts,  and  the  inoffensive  individual  is  as 
little  disturbed  in  his  private  relations  as  the  commander  of 
the  hostile  troops  can  afford  to  grant  in  the  overruling  de- 
mands of  a  vigorous  war. 

But  before  the  issuance  of  this  general  order  the 
principle  was  in  practical  effect  under  official  authority 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  On  August 
18,  1862,  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
direct  counsels  from  Secretary  Seward,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order  to  naval  commanders  of  the  United  States 
for  their  government  in  conducting  the  blockade  of 
Southern  ports: 

First.  That  you  will  exercise  constant  vigilance  to  prevent 
supplies  of  arms,  munitions,  and  contraband  of  war  from 
being  conveyed  to  the  insurgents,  but  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  you  seize  vessels  within  the  waters  of  a  friendly 
nation. 

Secondly.  That  while  diligently  exercising  the  right  of 
visitation  on  all  suspected  vessels,  you  are  in  no  case  au- 
thorized to  chase  or  fire  at  a  foreign  vessel  without  showing 
your  colors  and  giving  her  the  customary  preliminary  notice 
of  a  desire  to   speak  and  visit  her.  *  *  * 

You  are  specially  informed  that  the  fact  that  a  suspicious 
vessel  has  been  indicated  to  you  as  cruising  in  any  limit 
which  has  been  proscribed  by  this  department  does  not  in  any- 
way authorize  you  to  depart  from  the  practice  of  the  rules 
of  visitation,  search,  and  capture  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
nations. 

The  practice  of  the  Confederate  government  em- 
bodied strict  observance  of  these  identical  rules.  For 
example,  Captain  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  captured  the 
Union  merchantman  Aeriel,  bound  for  the  Isthmus. 
with  147  marines  on  board  going  to  the  west  coast. 
His  wish  was  to  destroy  the  ship,  but  being  unable  to 
take  care  of  so  many  prisoners,  he  let  her  go,  under  a 
bond,  to  be  sure,  but  a  non-enforceable  bond.  This 
case,  an  extreme  one.  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
federate practice.  

A  general  rule,  accepted  heretofore  of  all,  has  been 
that  a  merchant  vessel  of  an  enemy  captured  by  a  war 
vessel  shall  not  be  summarily  destroyed,  but  sent  in  as 
a  prize.  But  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions.  Thus 
paragraph  28  of  instructions  of  the  American  Xavy  De- 
partment to  the  blockading  squadron  of  1898 — following 
earlier  precedents  of  other  nations — dated  June  20, 
1898.  was  as  follows: 

If  there  are  controlling  reasons  why  vessels  may  not  be 
sent  in  for  adjudication,  as  unseaworthiness,  the  existence  of 
infectious  disease,  or  the  lack  of  a  prize  crew,  they  may  be 
appraised  and  sold  ;  and  if  this  can  not  be  done  they  may  be 
destroyed.  The  imminent  danger  of  recapture  would  justify 
destruction,  if  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  was  a  good 
prize.  But  in  all  such  cases  all  the  papers  and  other  testi- 
mony should  be  sent  to  the  prize  court  in  order  that  a  decree 
may  be  duly  entered. 

Russian  naval  orders  of  March  27,  1895,  contained 
this  specific  instruction : 

In  the  following  and  other  similar  extraordinary  cases  the 
commander  of  the  imperial  cruiser  has  the  right  to  burn  or 
sink  a  detained  vessel  after  hairing  prez-ioitsly  taken  therefrom 
the  crew,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  or  part  of  the  cargo 
thereon,  as  well  as  all  documents  and  objects  which  may  be  es- 
sential in  elucidating  the  matter  in  the  prize  court. 

The  extraordinary  cases  cited  were  five  in  number :  ( 1 ) 
bad  condition  of  prize,  (2)  imminent  danger  of  recapture, 
(3)  of  too  little  value  to  justify  waste  of  time  and  coal  to 
take  her  in,  (4)  too  difficult  because  of  remoteness  of  port  or 
blockade  thereof,  (5)  when  conduct  of  prize  might  interfere 
with  or  endanger  operations  of  the  cruiser. 

Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  in  his  "Neutral  Duties  in 
a  Maritime  War."  sets  forth  the  rule  as  follows: 

If  ship  and  cargo  belong,  beyond  question,  to  the  enemy, 
he  may,  after  taking  off  the  crmc,  sink  the  ship,  the  property 
in  which  is  now  vested  in  his  own  government. 

If,  however,  the  ship  or  cargo  be  neutral,  the  matter  is  not 
so  simple.  The  neutral  government  is  not  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  the  destruction  of  the  possibly  innocent  property  of  its 
subjects,  at  any  rate  unless  some  overwhelming  necessity  can 
be  shown  for  the  course  which  has  been  adopted  ;  if,  indeed, 
even  overwhelming  necessity  be  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  nations,  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  text-book  writers,  with  all  else  that 
goes  to  the  make-up  of  international  law,  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this  principle,  namely,  that  summary  and  un- 
warranted destruction  is  forbidden.     The  obligation  is 


upon  the  captain  to  first  remove  from  his  prize  the  per- 
sons on  board  before  proceeding  to  the  extreme  course 
of  sinking  the  vessel.  Further,  he  must  treat  such  per- 
sons with  consideration.  In  1870  Bismarck  executed 
reprisals  on  France  because  she  undertook  to  treat  cap- 
tured German  merchantmen  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Xo  writer  appears  to  have  considered  it  probable  that 
a  belligerent  would  deliberately  sink  a  merchantman 
without  after  visitation  and  search  and  removal  of  her 
people.  The  burden  of  their  discussion  is  with  respect 
to  methods  of  visitation  and  search.  With  some,  as 
with  the  writer  of  our  instructions  of  1898.  it  is  as- 
sumed as  a  matter  of  course  the  people  shall  be  taken 
off.  ■ 

The  German  theory,  as  wrought  out  in  her  course 
during  the  present  war,  is  that  the  invention  of  new 
weapons  of  war,  notably  the  submarine,  operates  as  a 
nullification  of  old  rules  founded  in  considerations  of 
humanity,  and  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. The  official  plea  is  that  the  submarine  can  not 
with  safety  exercise  the  practice  of  visitation  and 
search.  In  effect  the  argument  is  that  the  possible 
prize  will  get  away  if  warning  is  given  and  that  be 
cause  of  this  fact  the  submarine  is  justified  in  instant 
destruction  of  ship  and  non-combatants.  Xo  other 
civilized  nation  ever  before  advanced  such  a  plea  or 
adjusted  its  practice  under  such  a  principle. 

It  is  against  this  attempt  to  rewrite  the  rules  of  war 
that  President  Wilson  stands  opposed.  It  is  not  sub- 
marine warfare  per  sc  against  which  he  protests,  but 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  German  admiralty  for  con- 
ducting that  warfare.  Specifically  stated.  President 
Wilson  protests  against  reckless  firing  upon  any  and  all 
craft  in  proscribed  waters  without  warning  and  with- 
out visitation  and  search.  Such  methods,  he  holds,  are 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  savage  who  massacres  in- 
discriminately from  ambush. 

That  the  President's  position  is  well  taken  goes  with- 
out saying.  We  believe  that  even  Germany  upon  sober 
second  thought  will  concede  the  point.  Her  policy,  as 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Lusitania,  has  been  bad 
from  every  standpoint.  It  has  not,  as  was  calculated, 
terrorized  the  world.  Rather  it  has  aroused  the  world 
to  horror  and  resentment.  So  far  from  commanding 
respect  for  audacity  and  prowess,  it  has  alienated  the 
sympathies  of  mankind.  Xot  in  the  lifetime  of  this 
generation  will  the  German  name  recover  the  con- 
sideration lost  by  a  method  of  warfare  which  violates 
every  established  rule  and  shocks  every  humanitarian 
sentiment.  t 

Class  Politics. 

The  Argonaut  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  those 
who  imagine  "non-partisanship"  in  politics  to  be  a 
workable  scheme  to  a  conference  held  in  this  city- 
last  Friday.  This  conference  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  several  local  branches  of  organized 
labor  and  by  nobody  else.  It  was  avowedly  and  actually 
a  class  convention,  assembled  to  promote  the  claims 
and  interests  of  a  class.  Xo  issue  save  only  the  de- 
mands and  claims  of  labor — not  of  labor  as  a  whole, 
but  of  that  minority  of  the  labor  element  w-hich  submits 
to  organizations — was  considered.  Yet  this  conference, 
thus  representative  of  factional  interest,  not  even  claim- 
ing for  itself  any  other  mandate,  gravely  resolved  to 
put  in  the  field  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  San 
Francisco.  Xo  sense  of  the  narrowness,  of  the  incon- 
gruity, the  non-patriotic  principle  of  this  course  was 
expressed  in  this  meeting:  probably  it  never  crossed 
the  mind  of  any  man  present  that  organized  labor  in 
the  character  of  a  special  interest  has  not  in  what  we 
may  term  social  morals  the  right  to  impose  a  scheme  of 
class  selfishness  upon  the  municipality  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Here  is  what  we  may  expect  under  that  fine  scheme 
through  which  Governor  Johnson  proposes  to  destroy 
political  parties.  Xo  enactment  of  the  California  legis- 
lature can  nullify  the  necessities  upon  the  basis  of 
which  hitherto  political  parties  have  risen  and  flour- 
ished. Likewise  no  enactment  can  alter  the  necessity 
of  association  for  political  purposes.  In  times  past  citi- 
zens have  been  divided  upon  differences  of  political 
theory  and  belief.  Xow  if  we  shall  break  down  the  ma- 
chinery of  association  and  cooperation  upon  these  lines, 
political  activities  will  turn  into  other  channels.  We 
shall  have  parties  or  groups  representative  of  organ- 
ized labor,  of  independent  labor,  of  commercial  or  finan- 
cial interests,  of  varying  religious  faiths,  of  devotion  to 
this,  that,  or  the  other  social  aim — of  interests  and  fads 
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beyond  reckoning  for  variety  and  number.  Politics  will 
be  worked,  not  along  the  lines  of  political  theory,  but 
through  organization  of  selfish  interests  and  bv  the  pro- 
cesses of  cooperative  bargaining.  Thus  we  shall  have 
alliances  between  groups  mutually  pledged  to  support 
each  other's  purposes,  however  incongruous.  We  shall 
have  as  factors  in  the  political  game  every  cause  that 
can  drum  up  an  organized  following.  The  old  politics, 
founded  in  political  conviction  and  carried  on  pri- 
marily under  the  motives  of  patriotic  spirit  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  politics  of  selfish  calculation  and  of  artful 
combination. 

Such  a  scheme  of  politics  will  make  no  appeal  to 
patriotic  spirit  or  to  forceful  and  independent  minds. 
The  "game"  will  fall,  under  the  principle  of  moral  gravi- 
tation, into  the  hands  of  organizers  and  traffickers  to 
whom  it  will  provide  congenial  employment.  Out  of 
the  system  there  will  come  a  few  conspicuous  leaders 
— leaders  gaining  their  power  through  arts  which  only 
the  demagogue  may  practice.  In  its  final  workings  out 
the  system  will  give  us  government  neither  of  the 
people  nor  by  the  people  nor  for  the  people,  but  gov- 
ernment by  selfish  groups  through  sordid  and  shameless 
combinations  and  at  the  hands  of  brazen  organizers  and 
manipulators. 

The  lathers  of  the  republic,  who  had  known  some- 
thing of  the  tyranny  which  abides  in  systems  divorced 
alike  for  intellectual  and  moral  guidance  and  dominated 
by  selfishness  and  ambition,  devised  a  system  under 
which  parties  are  a  necessity.  Under  this  system  there 
has  developed  the  method  of  government,  not  ideal  in 
all  its  workings,  but  still  fairly  efficient,  as  the  history 
of  our  country  proves.  All  this,  it  is  now  proposed, 
shall  be  thrown  over.  It  is  the  most  reckless  of  the 
many  experiments  yet  proposed  by  political  audacity  in 
combination  with  political  irresponsibility. 


Editorial  Notes. 
In  the  form  of  a  private  letter  from  an  American 
living  in  London  the  Argonaut  has  an  interesting  ex- 
planation of  the  recent  onslaught  upon  General 
Kitchener.  The  whole  movement,  if  our  correspondent 
is  correctly  informed,  came  from  one  source — Lord 
Xorthcliffe,  owner  of  the  Times  and  other  newspapers. 
Northcliffe,  it  appears,  is  an  emulator  of  what  in  this 
country  is  known  as  the  Hearst  method.  He  wanted 
military  operations  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  his  news- 
paper interests.  He  wanted  special  privileges  for  his 
correspondents — all  the  things  that  Hearst  always 
wants  in  this  country.  Back  of  his  demands — again 
following  the  American  example — was  the  threat  of 
ruin  if  he  did  not  get  what  he  asked  for.  Kitchener 
stood  pat  and  Northcliffe  went  after  him  after  the 
Hearst  style.     Apparently  the  game  has  not  succeeded. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  politician  is  never  esti- 
mated at  his  true  intellectual  value  until  some  unkind 
electorate  invites  him  to  live  at  his  own  expense  instead 
of  at  the  cost  of  the  public.  Of  this  we  have  an  illus- 
tration in  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  formerly  senator  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  Beveridge  went  to  Europe  in  order  to 
write  about  the  war,  and  he  has  now  done  this  both 
exhaustively  and  exhaustingly.  He  seems  to  have 
begun  his  labors  under  the  impression  that  his  suffering 
fellow-countrymen  knew  nothing  about  anything  and 
that  their  appetite  for  platitude  and  commonplace  was 
insatiable.  Certainly  he  furnished  more  platitude  and 
commonplace  to  the  square  yard  than  any  other  writer 
on  the  great  topic  of  the  day.  And  now  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Beveridge  has  shifted  his  helm  and  is  about  to  sail 
away  on  a  new  tack.  We  must  all  get  ready  to  resist 
the  yellow  peril.  Asia,  says  Mr.  Beveridge  in  a  fine 
and  original  burst  of  eloquence,  is  "resting,  not  sleep- 
ing." As  soon  as  Europe  is  exhausted  the  Asiatic 
hordes  will  pour  like  a  living  flood  over  the  Continent, 
and  who  knows  but  what  they  may  build  a  bridge  to 
America?  There  must  be  a  union  of  the  white  races, 
and  Mr.  Beveridge  gives  the  clarion  call  to  action. 
And  yet  there  are  discontented  people  who  say  that  the 
freedom  of  the  American  tongue  and  the  American  pen 
is  in  danger  of  curtailment.  And  with  Mr.  Beveridge 
still  on  deck. 


Mica  mining  in  the  United  States  started  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Xew  Hampshire,  which  state  sup- 
plied all  the  domestic  production  until  about  lcS6S, 
when  mining  was  started  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  states.  At  present  the  greater  part 
of  the  sheet  mica  is  used  in  the  electrical  industry,  and 
most  of  the  scrap  mica  is  ground  for  use  in  the  decora- 
tive trade,  especially  in  wall  paper. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  the  war  as  a  whole,    to 
look  at  it  as  a  unit.    It  is  hardly  possible  even  to  divide  it  into 

sections  in  such  a  wa\  as  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  either  of 
its  progress  or  of  its  dimensions.  The  official  bulletins  do  no 
more  than  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  They  are 
models  alike  of  the  supprcssio  veri  and  the  suggestio  falsi. 
The  mendacity  of  their  utterances  is  equaled  only  by  the 
mendacity   of  their  silences. 


The  aggregate  of  the  battle  fronts  is  at  least  1500  miles  in 
length.  For  the  moment  we  fix  our  minds  on  the  fighting  in 
Galicia,  for  example,  and  draw  sage  inferences  from  the 
stories  of  victory  and  defeat  along  a  fifty-mile  line.  And 
then  suddenly  we  realize  that  some  four  million  other  men 
are  swaying  to  and  fro  in  a  death  grapple  along  a  greater 
line  at  least  700  miles  in  length  and  reaching  alt  the  way 
from  Bukowina  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  At  a  dozen  other  points 
there  are  battles  being  fought  that  in  their  magnitude  would 
have  made  Napoleon  gasp  with  surprise.  And  they  are  barely 
mentioned  in  the  bulletins.  Thousands  of  soldiers  will 
eventually  limp  home  from  these  bloody  cyclones,  only  to  find 
that  their  deeds  and  the  scenes  of  those  deeds  have  hardly 
been  heard  of  by  the  world  at  large.  The  Italian  front  alone 
is  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  we  hear  vague  rumors  of  a 
Teuton  army,  some  half-million  men,  waiting  in  some  unde- 
fined spot  to  fall  upon  the  invaders.  And  there  are  a  dozen 
such  armies  scattered  over  Europe.  One  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  a  million  men  or  so  had  been  mislaid.  It 
would  seem  almost  as  insignificant  as  the  astronomical  an- 
nouncement that  a  star  in  the  Milky  Way  had  disappeared.  In 
the  west  there  is  a  battle  line  400  miles  long,  and  here  some  four 
million  men  are  living  in  trenches,  snatching  a  few  yards 
here  from  their  enemies  and  hailing  it  as  a  victory,  losing  a 
few  yards  there  and  keeping  silent  about  it.  The  capture  of 
a  building  becomes  a  triumph.  The  recapture  of  its  out- 
houses is  a  triumph  for  the  other  side.  And  when  we  have 
studied  the  situation — so  far  as  it  can  be  studied — in  the 
west  and  the  south  and  the  east,  we  may  then  remember  that 
other  armies,  as  great  as  any  recorded  in  history,  are  fighting 
in  Turkey,  still  other  armies  in  South  Africa,  and  that  colossal 
navies  are  doing  hidden  and  mysterious  things  in  many  waters. 
Who,  for  example,  knows  the  whereabouts  of  the  British 
navy,  the  French  navy,  or  the  Italian  navy?  It  would  have 
seemed  as  impossible  to  hide  the  planet  Jupiter  as  to  conceal 
a  navy.     But  it  has  been  done. 


then  concentrate  upon  France  and  England.  It  does  not  seem 
that  she  can  crush  Russia  to  any  extent  useful  to  herself,  in 
spite  of  .ill  her  victories,  seeing  that  there  is  still  no  prospect 
that  she  can  withdraw  her  iruops.  But  suppose  that  she  could 
crush  Russia.  Would  she  even  then  be  able  to  sweep  back 
the  French  armies  that  have  lost  none  of  their  energies,  and 
the  English  forces  that  are  now  immensely  stronger  than  they 
were  and  that  are  growing  greater  every  day?  It  seems 
hardly  possible,  in  view  of  our  recent  lessons  that  properly 
defended  and  paralleled  trenches  are  practically  impregnable. 
And  if  she  can  not  force  back  the  French  and  the  British 
of  what  value  is  it  merely  to  hold  them?  She  can  do  nothing 
decisive  with  her  submarines,  and  the  Zeppelins  are  a  laughing 
stock.      No   one  nowadays  can   be   frightened   into  submission. 


It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,  and  it  is  the  unexpected 
that  will  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  It  can  not  now  be 
settled  by  direct  fighting  between  the  existing  forces.  Russia, 
we  are  told,  has  reaffirmed  her  compact  with  her  allies  to 
make  no  peace  until  peace  is  made  by  all.  Italy  also  has 
entered  into  the  same  agreement.  There  seems  therefore  no 
likelihood  of  a  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  com- 
batants. Nor  does  it  now  seem  possible  that  Russia  can  be 
so  far  crushed  as  to  liberate  any  considerable  number  of  the 
German  forces  opposing  her.  There  are  now  more  Germans 
in  the  eastern  field  than  at  any  previous  time.  Even  if  Italy 
should  continue  her  present  successes  it  will  be  long  before 
she  can  deliver  anything  like  a  heart  thrust.  France  has  now 
called  her  last  drafts  to  the  colors.  Henceforth  every  dead 
man  will  be  irreplaceable.  The  same  is  true  of  Belgium. 
Whatever  the  British  intended  to  do  in  the  early  summer  they 
have  evidently  failed  to  do.  Indeed  some  of  the  English 
newspapers  have  said  as  much  and  have  been  unrebuked  by 
the  censor.  Presumably  they  have  lacked  the  ammunition  to 
produce  the  kind  of  bombardment  that  can  not  be  withstood, 
the  kind  of  bombardment  that  swept  away  the  Russian  resist- 
ance two  weeks  ago,  a  continuous  fire  from  four  thousand 
guns.  In  spite  of  assurances  that  something  definite  would 
soon  happen  in  Turkey,  there  seems  to  be  the  same  dead- 
lock there  as  in  the  west.  Isolated  victories,  therefore,  have 
little  bearing  on  the  situation  as  a  whole.  So  long  as  Ger- 
many must  divide  her  forces  between  east  and  west  the  dead- 
lock must  continue.  She  can  not  force  her  way  further  into 
France.  Nor.  it  would  seem,  can  she  be  forced  further  back 
out  of  France.  Even  large  gains  by  the  French  here  and 
there  along  the  line  are  relatively  insignificant  unless  the  Ger- 
man line  can  be  so  pierced  as  to  be  rolled  up.  If  the  war 
should  come  to  an  end  today  Germany  would  have  the  net  ad- 
vantage.   

Since  France  has  now  reached  the  limit  of  her  strength 
it  would  seem  that  the  responsibility  must  rest  more  and 
more  upon  England.  England  has  been  slow  and  sluggish, 
as  she  always  is.  She  was  willing  enough  to  look  upon  her- 
self as  a  junior  partner  and  to  play  the  minor  role  that  was 
assigned  to  her  upon  land.  But  she  now  understands  that 
Germany  regards  her  as  the  chief  enemy  and  that  she  must 
either  shoulder  as  heavy  a  burden  as  she  can  or  go  under. 
If  Germany  could  take  and  hold  Calais  and  Dieppe  it  would 
be  the  end  of  England.  And  England  has  the  men.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  she  has  landed  in  France,  but  probably 
she  has  now  some  2,500,000  under  arms.  England  can  replace 
every  man  lost  by  France  and  Russia,  and  with  better  men 
than  the  Russians.  England  alone  can  put  as  many  men  into 
the  field  as  the  whole  present  German  army.  She  can  bring 
great  hosts  from  India  and  still  other  hosts  from  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  If  the  burden  must  devolve  from 
France  and  Belgium  to  England  it  can  still  be  carried. 


And  what  about  Germany  herself?  It  seemed  at  one  time 
as  though  Germany's  military  power  had  gained  materially 
and  lost  intellectually.  But  that  judgment  must  be  revised. 
She  has  shown  that  she  can  completely  reverse  her  plans 
in  the  middle  of  the  War,  and  do  it  without  disaster.  She- 
intended  first  to  crush  France  and  to  take  Russia  at  her 
leisure.      Her   ohvious   intention    is   now   to   crush    Russia   and 


How  many  men  can  Germany  keep  in  the  field?  Here  once 
more  we  are  upon  dubious  ground.  She  is  already  calling 
upon  untrained  men,  but  the  untrained  or  partially  trained 
German  seems  to  fight  as  well  as  his  trained  comrade.  It 
would  probably  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  total  number  of 
trained  and  untrained  men  at  the  disposal  of  Germany  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000,  of  whom  nearly 
4,000,000  were  practically  untrained.  At  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary she  had  about  6,500,000  under  arms,  but  from  these  we 
must  deduct  the  killed  and  permanently  disabled.  Her  losses 
in  this  way  probably  amount  to  1,700,000,  an  average  of  about 
215,000  men  a  month.  Allowing  another  half-million  men  for 
convalescents,  she  would  have  at  the  present  time  about 
4.300,000  men  actually  on  the  line.  This  would  leave  a  re- 
serve of  2,500,000  wholly  untrained  men  who  would  have  to 
be  called  away  from  essential  occupations  and  who  could  not 
therefore  be  relied  upon  except  to  make  good  deficiencies. 
Probably  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  Germany  will  not 
at  any  time  in  the  future  be  able  to  keep  more  than  4,000,000 
in  the  field,  and  this  for  not  more  than  a  few  months.  And 
when  we  have  made  all  allowances  for  the  fighting  quality 
of  the  German  soldier  this  seems  inadequate  for  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  situation.         

Now  the  "innocent  bystander,"  knowing  nothing  of  the  situa- 
tion except  what  he  can  glean  from  the  competitive  lies  of  the 
official  bulletins,  must  be  content  to  remain  largely  in  the 
dark.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  European  governments  them- 
selves, who  have  their  own  infallible  sources  of  information. 
And  so  here  we  have  the  significant  fact  that  Italy,  in  no  way 
mesmerized  by  the  beaux  yeux  of  the  Allies,  and  keenly  alive 
to  a  bargain,  entered  the  war  on  May  20,  that  is  to  say  several 
days  after  the  magnitude  of  the  German  victory  in  Galicia 
was  apparent.  Now  Italy  has  either  to  be  on  the  winning  side 
or  see  her  land  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  well  she 
knows  it.  She  is  not  in  the  least  deceived  by  official  bul- 
letins. She  knows  the  facts,  and  all  the  facts.  And  knowing 
the  facts,  and  avowedly  determining  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
she  drew  the  sword  for  the  Allies.  Now  we  may  make  what 
allowances  we  like  for  the  stupidity  of  statesmen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  be  too  liberal  in  this  respect.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  simian  dexterity,  plus  a  certain  reptilian 
malice,  their  intelligence  seems  usually  to  be  far  below  the 
average.  None  the  less  the  expectations  of  Italy  are  obvious 
enough,  and  we  may  draw  such  inferences  as  we  please. 


Now  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  unexpected  events  that 
may  break  the  present  impasse.  First  of  all  there  is  public 
opinion  in  the  various  countries  involved,  but  about  this  we 
can  say  nothing  definite,  since  we  know  nothing.  Public 
opinion  is  represented  by  the  press,  and  the  press  is  censored, 
and  with  considerable  severity,  in  France  and  Germany  and 
England.  For  the  newspaper  reader  or  the  casual  traveler 
to  speak  of  the  unanimous  sentiment  in  any  country  is  merely 
puerile.  Either  or  all  might  be  on  the  brink  of  revolution 
and  there  would  be  no  sign  of  it  upon  the  surface.  News- 
papers have  already  been  suppressed  and  journalists  have 
been  sent  to  jail  or  fined  for  saying  that  the  war  ought  to 
stop..  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  accredited  visitor  to  Euro- 
pean capitals  sees  and  hears  just  what  he  is  intended  to  see 
and  hear,  and  no  more.  When  he  says  that  life  is  going  on  as 
usual  in  Berlin  or  Paris  he  means  that  life  is  going  on  just 
as  usual  on  Unter  den  Linden  and  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees.  Of  suburbs  or  slums  he  knows  nothing.  And  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  provinces  and  the  towns.  That  news- 
papers do  not  say  what  they  would  at  once  be  punished  for 
saying  is  but  a  poor  indication  of  public  opinion. 


Next  in  importance  comes  the  participation  of  countries  that 
are  now  neutral,  but  there  is  only  one  neutral  country  whose 
interference  would  be  instantly  vital.  That  country  is  Holland. 
If  Holland  should  go  to  war  she  could  give  instant  passage  to  a 
British  army,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  own  forces  would 
come  down  to  the  rear  of  the  German  armies  in  France  and 
Belgium.  There  is  one  thing  that  would  bring  Holland  into 
the  war  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  Germany  should  announce 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  it  would  be  taken  by  Holland  as  a 
sentence  of  death  upon  herself  and  she  would  declare  war  at 
once.  At  the  present  moment  the  greater  part  of  Holland  is 
a  vast  armed  camp.  Since  the  war  began  she  has  imported 
eight  times  her  usual  amount  of  manufactures  and  raw  ma- 
terial, and  although  a  certain  quantity  of  this  has  undoubtedly 
been  sent  into  Germany,  the  larger  part  has  been  stored  for 
her  own  possible  needs.  Holland  has  been  steadily  mobilizing 
her  forces  and  massing  them  on  the  German  frontier,  and 
although  this  is  ostensibly  a  measure  of  defense,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  might  also  be  a  measure  of  offense.  The  participa- 
tion of  Roum.'ini.i  and  Greece,  which  seems  to  be  imminent, 
would  not  alter  the  essential  features  of  the  situation.  It 
would  increase  Germany's  difficulties  in  the  east,  but  other- 
wise  it   would   not   constitute   a   new    factor. 


Since  last  week  the  peace  rumors  may  be  said 
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-itill  more  definite.  A  newspaper  usually  so  well  informed  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  devotes  a  column  to  the  arrival 
at  Washington  of  Dr.  Gildermeister,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  who 
brings  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  German  chancellor 
as  well  as  Herr  von  Jagow.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Gilder- 
meister has  also  visited  France  and  England  and  that  he  has 
fully  informed  himself  on  the  attitude  toward  peace  of  the 
various  countries  concerned.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Dr. 
Gildermeister  has  no  official  authority,  but  then  these  pre- 
liminary envoys  never  do  have  official  authority.  That  they 
can  be  disavowed  if  necessary  is  a  part  of  the  game.  Their 
efforts  must  not  involve  the  principals  in  any  responsibility 
whatever.  Now  the  significance  of  this  visit  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unquestioned  fact  that  Germany,  England,  and  France 
have  made  known  their  views  to  a  comparatively  unknown 
man  belonging  to  a  neutral  nation,  and  that  in  so  doing  they 
were  aware  of  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  their  words. 
Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  return  to  America  of 
Colonel  House,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  President,  who  is 
known  to  have  paid  a  round  of  visits  to  the  European  capitals. 
Colonel  House  has,  of  course,  denied  that  his  mission  was  of 
a  reconciliatory  kind,  or  that  it  had  any  bearing  on  the  war, 
but  then  the  denial  of  a  diplomat  has  about  as  much  meaning 
as  the  "not  at  home"   of  a   lady. 


A  MOTHER  OF  FRANCE. 


The  nature  of  the  proposals  that  might  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  speculation.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  statements  in  the  air,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  they  have  some  sort  of  founda- 
tion. So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  she  is  said 
to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  military  situation,  but 
to  be  staggered  by  the  loss  of  life,  and  therefore 
willing  to  be  somewhat  pliant  with  a  view  to  ending  it. 
She  is  said  to  demand  a  return  of  all  her  colonies  except 
Kiau-Chau,  the  establishment  of  a  German  area  in  north- 
eastern Africa,  the  freedom  of  the  seas — whatever  that  may 
mean — and  some  sort  of  reconstitution  of  Poland.  She  also 
asks  for  recognition  of  her  annexation  of  Luxembourg.  In 
return  she  will  evacuate  Belgium  and  France,  and  return  to 
France  a  portion  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Now  these  de- 
mands are  less  than  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Dernburg.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  they  make  no  mention  either  of  Austria  or 
of  Turkey,  nor  do  they  include  any  reference  to  Italy.  And 
we  may  note  with  some  interest  that  Germany  and  Italy  are 
not  officially  at  war.  There  has  been  no  declaration.  Now 
this  summary  may  be  as  inaccurate  as  it  certainly  is  unofficial. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  being  widely  discussed  in  the  East, 
and  with  a  general  conviction  that  there  is  "something  in  it." 


On  the  other  hand  the  attitude  of  England  and  France  is 
said  to  be  much  more  stiff.  Both  governments  are  said  to  de- 
mand the  complete  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  France  as  an 
essential  preliminary  even  to  discussion.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  the  pregnant  fact  that  Germany,  England,  and  France 
have  given  their  views  to  Dr.  Gildermeister,  knowing  well  the 
use  to  which  he  would  put  them.  That  in  itself  is  a  notable 
step  forward.  

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  long  enough  step  to  bring  a 
destination  within  sight — not  nearly  long  enough.  In  spite  of 
the  magical  efficiency  of  the  German  army  and  tlie  hardihood 
of  the  German  soldiers,  neither  efficiency  nor  hardihood  can 
create  new  armies  out  of  nothing.  Time  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies,  and  the  simplest  kind  of  arithmetic  is  enough  to 
calculate  the  endurance  of  armies  of  a  given  strength  under 
a  drain  of  given  dimensions.  Even  though  the  whole  of  the 
German  armies  in  the  east  should  be  directed  against  the 
western  line  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  western 
line  could  be  broken.  And  day  by  day  the  appalling  losses 
would  continue  on  both  sides,  but  with  the  difference  that  the 
Allies  can  repair  their  losses,  while  Germany  can  not  continue 
much  longer  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  Germany's  military  position 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  Allies  will  even  discuss 
peace  except  on  a  preliminary  .basis  of  the  evacuation  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  this  would  at  once  be  coupled  with  a 
demand  for  the  financial  indemnity  of  Belgium.  We  may 
therefore  find  such  satisfaction  as  we  can  in  the  fact  that 
peace  proposals  are  in  the  air  while  recognizing  that  in  their 
present  form  they  will  be  fruitless  and  that  for  their  re- 
appearance we  must  await  the  inexorable  compulsion  of  the 
casualty  lists.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  16,   1915. 


Steel  and  bronze,  largely  used  for  years  in  the  plating 
of  yachts,  bid  fair  to  be  replaced  by  Monel  metal,  an 
alloy  resembling  nickel  in  appearance.  It  is  harder 
and  tougher  than  nickel  steel,  retains  its  brightness,  and 
does  not  corrode.  In  this  respect  it  is  even  better  than 
bronze,  which  has  been  used  on  several  of  the  big 
racing  yachts  and  on  a  few  of  the  cruisers.  In  1893 
experiments  were  made  with  bronze  and  the  cup  de- 
fender of  that  year,  the  Vigilant,  was  the  first  vessel  to 
be  plated  with  bronze.  She  was  a  big  success.  The 
bronze  gave  her  a  smooth,  clean  underbody,  and  having 
a  greater  tensiie  strength  than  steel,  Herreshoff  was 
able  to  turn  out  a  comparatively  light  boat.  In  1895  the 
Defender  was  built  for  cup  defense,  and  she  was  plated 
with  aluminum.  This  made  a  lightly  built  hull,  but  the 
aluminum  corroded  and  the  yacht  decayed  after  a  couple 
of  years.  Since  that  time  steel  and  bronze  have  been 
used,  and  the  Vanitie,  built  last  year,  was  the  first  to 
have  Monel  metal  tried. 


\'ew  Zealand's  public  trustee  has  over  6000  wills  of 
a;  persons  deposited  in  the  public  trust  office,  under 
hich  he  is  appointed  executor  and  trustee. 


How  She  Avenged  the  Death  of  Her  Soldiers  Two. 


The  mill  was  like  an  old  Flemish  painting.  First  a 
court,  with  a  few  gnarled  trees  and  grass  growing 
everywhere.  Then  the  mill  itself,  old  and  dark  and  flat. 
In  the  centre  was  a  second  story,  but  both  wings  ex- 
tended far  and  low  with  never  a  sign  of  life.  The 
wheel  was  still.  From  the  edge  of  the  court  they  could 
see  the  broken  dam  over  which  the  water  ran  in  a 
careless,  chortling  confusion.  The  sun  was  setting  too 
low  to  add  even  a  gleam  of  lightness.  All  was  dark 
and  sombre  and  still — still  as  yesterday's  battlefield. 
The  water  gurgled  over  the  broken  edge;  they  could 
hear  an  occasional  frog  from  the  pool  and  through  the 
scattered  grass  the  soft  chirp  of  crickets.  The  mill  was 
so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  one  wrould  think  he  had  come 
across  a  portion  of  Paradise  unawares — for  elsewhere 
was  war  in  the  land  and  here  was  peace,  a  stilly,  death- 
like peace. 

In  truth,  it  was  so  still  that  fear  crept  into  the  hearts 
of  the  sergeant  and  his  little  squad  of  Saxon  infantry  as 
they  approached  the  half-open  door.  In  the  trees  a 
lonesome  bird  was  calling  for  its  mate.  Below,  in  the 
grass,  the  crickets  chirped.  Beyond  the  sombre  build- 
ing the  little  stream  dropped  with  a  dim  murmur  by 
the  abandoned  wheel.  It  was  as  though  a  dream  had 
come  upon  them  while  they  walked  awake. 

The  sergeant  feared  an  ambush.  Would  a  building 
of  this  sort  be  deserted  by  its  occupants  when  it  would 
make  so  strong  a  temporary  shelter  for  men  of  France  ? 
He  divided  the  men,  posted  them  at  favorable  locations, 
and,  fully  prepared  for  a  group  of  fiery  enemies  within, 
slowly  opened  the  heavy,  creaking  door.  He  stepped 
into  a  large  open  room  from  which  even  the  pictures 
had  been  removed.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  or  hu- 
man interest.  He  threw  back  the  shutters  and  let  in  a 
bit  of  the  dying  light;  but  nothing  could  be  seen  except 
this  bareness,  this  terrifying  solitude.  He  looked  into 
the  fireplace,  into  every  closet,  upon  the  shelves.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  danger  did  not  lurk  some- 
where. The  sergeant  determined  to  examine  every  inch 
of  the  house  and  mil!  and  to  find  that  cursed  French- 
man— and,  if  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  possession, 
there  to  spend  the  chilly  night  in  comfort.  The  sol- 
diers looked  throughout  the  rooms  and  warehouse  and 
far  beyond  the  broken  wheel,  which  had  not  turned  for 
months.  Even  the  machinery  had  been  removed !  Oh, 
surely  it  had  been  abandoned! 

Xow  they  must  examine  the  little  room  above,  of 
which  they  had  seen  the  shutters  from  without.  As 
the  sergeant  opened  the  door  to  the  dark,  narrow  stairs 
he  seemed  to  hear  a  shuffling  step.  He  listened  care- 
fully and  then  decided  that  the  sound  was  but  a  fancy. 
Nevertheless  he  warned  the  four  who  followed  to  hold 
their  rifles  ready,  and  up  the  stairs  he  strode.  There 
was  no  fear  in  this,  sturdy  Saxon — at  least  no  fear 
when  he  could  see  the  foe.  But  every  soldier  dreads 
the  unseen  fire. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  as  black  as  night  on  a  country 
lane,  he  felt  a  door.  He  listened  carefully,  but  heard 
nothing.  When  he  bent  low  at  the  bottom  crack  he 
saw  a  faint  gleam  of  light,  as  though  a  candle  burned 
within.  It  was  no  time  to  wait,  it  was  the  time  to  act. 
He  threw  himself  against  the  door,  his  rifle  ready  for 
instant  service.  The  door  burst  open.  There  was  a 
candle  light.  The  men  rushed  up  and  stopped  short 
at  a  motion  from  the  sergeant.  There  he  stood,  cap  in 
hand,  by  a  small  table,  bowing  to  an  ancient  lady,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  ages  long  forgotten. 

The  picture  was  enough  to  make  the  most  iron- 
hearted  stop.  On  a  low  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
burned  a  single  candle.  The  light  was  dim,  so  that  the 
room  was  seen  more  in  suggestion  than  in  reality.  By 
the  table  stood  the  old,  kindly-faced  lady  with  white 
hair  and  thin  hands,  all  in  black  with  a  long  shawl 
thrown  over  her  shoulders.  She  welcomed  the  invaders 
with  her  eyes — her  great  black  eyes,  and  motioned  them 
towards  the  table — towards  a  tall  bottle  of  wine  and 
several  glasses.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  It  was  too 
uncanny  for  speech.  They  simply  looked  and  forgot  to 
fear;  but  nothing  could  deter  the  sergeant  from  his 
chief  purpose.  Soon  he  shook  his  head,  brought  him- 
self to  w-ar's  demand,  and  looked  more  closely  through 
the  room.  Just  below  the  shuttered  window  a  couch 
seemed  to  bear  a  human  figure.  The  sergeant  stepped 
nearer  the  object,  but  the  old  lady  raised  her  hand  and 
apologized  in  broken  German  that  her  daughter  had 
fallen  asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  As  she  spoke 
she  walked  behind  the  couch  and  raised  the  quilt,  show- 
ing the  hazy  outlines  of  a  white  and  striking  face. 
Then  she  replaced  the  coverlet  and  walked  back  toward 
the  table. 

The  sergeant  stood  and  looked  for  a  long  time. 
Something  from  his  youth  stirred  in  his  memory,  per- 
haps the  stories  he  had  read,  perhaps  tales  he  had  heard, 
perhaps  situations  he  had  seen.  At  all  events,  he 
looked  and  looked  long.  Then  he  recovered  his  nerve, 
thrust  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  into  every  corner,  and  felt 
for  closets  until  nothing  of  danger  could  be  hidden. 
He  began  to  look  with  renewed  interest  upon  the  lady 
and  her  table  with  its  strange  freight  of  wines  and 
cake  and  the  sputtering  candle,  the  one  bright  thing  in 
the  room,  except  where  a  gleam  chanced  to  strike  the 
barrel  of  a  rifle.  Even  the  floor  did  not  seem  so  wdiite 
with  well-scrubbed  cleanliness  as  did  the  floors  below. 


The  old  mill  was  producing  a  strangely  sombre  state 
of  mind.  It  was  a  real  adventure  to  find  the  lonely 
abode  and  then  to  find  its  appropriate  spirit  in  this  old 
and  almost  superhuman  dame,  who  welcomed  hostile 
warriors  to  her  table  with  quiet,  courteous  dignity. 
An  invitation  to  be  seated  broke  all  the  reveries.  With- 
out much  thought  they  brought  the  chairs  near  and  sat 
down  with  the  spirit  of  the  deserted  mill.  They  for- 
got that  they  were  soldiers — all  except  the  sergeant, 
who  kept  his  rifle  across  his  elbow  ready  for  the  entire 
army  of  Gambetta.  They  sat  together  waiting  for  an- 
other move  on  the  part  of  their  hostess.  She  beckoned 
towards  the  wine.  They  looked  at  the  sergeant,  who 
]  was  just  about  to  ask  permission  to  lodge  his  men  there 
|  for  that  night.  When  he  blurted  forth  his  request  in 
the  manner  most  gracious  to  his  blunt  nature,  the  old 
mother  consented  with  courteous  kindliness.  Then  she 
(  invited  him  and  the  men  to  dine  as  her  guests.  The 
sergeant  nodded  his  assent  and  all  received  their  cake 
and  wine.  The  hostess  raised  her  glass  in  silent  greet- 
ing and  relished,  together  with  the  self-invited  guests, 
the  rich,  red  wine  of  Burgundy.  Then  she  sat  back 
and  looked  upon  them  almost  fondly.  Each  one  be- 
lieved that  upon  his  face  rested  motherly  concern  and 
admiration,  and  all  the  Saxons  dreamed  sweet  thoughts 
of  home. 

Suddenly  she  laughed — not  a  laugh  of  joy,  but  of 
triumph !  The  sergeant  quickly  looked  towards  the 
door,  but  it  was  still  shut.  The  men  were  on  guard 
below;  he  did  not  need  to  fear  a  surprise  from  that 
quarter.  She  laughed  again  and  slowly  rose,  grasping 
her  chair  for  support;  then  suddenly  moved  over  to  the 
couch  on  which  her  daughter  lay.  She  threw  back  her 
shawl  and  stood  sharp  in  outline,  her  dark  eyes  flashing 
like  an  avenging  goddess,  like  an  avenging  goddess 
whose  sons  and  grandsons  were  the  motive  of 
vengeance.  The  soldiers  stared.  They  could  not  have 
moved  had  a  regiment  burst  upon  them,  nor  did  they 
turn  to  seek  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  crackle,  which 
seemed  to  be  repeated  time  after  time  and  time  after 
time.  They  kept  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  dramatic 
figure  which  moved  like  some  glorious  tragedy. 

With  a  single  jerk  the  coverlet  was  thrown  back,  and 
the  white  bosom  of  the  girl  bore  a  dark  red  stain.  A 
soldier  recognizes  death.  They  did  not  need  the  tale. 
They  simply  shuddered  and  tried  to  rise.  They  could 
not  stir.  Somehow,  they  felt  frozen,  stiff,  immovable, 
like  the  old  mill  wheel  by  which  they  heard  the  water 
gurgling.  The  crackling  sound  grew  louder  and  more 
frequent.  The  sergeant  tried  to  rise.  She  saw  his 
movement  and  put  out  her  hand  in  masterly  command. 
In  the  voice  of  one  who  knows  that  victory  is  near, 
with  death  in  its  train,  in  that  calm,  quiet  voice  so  suit- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  mill,  she  told  how  her  husband 
and  her  boy  were  lying  dead  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  France.  She  had  gladly  given  them  up ;  and  she  had 
sold  the  mill  and  sent  the  proceeds  on  to  Paris  to  assist 
in  the  defense.  That  very  dayr  she  had  prepared  to  leave 
the  mill  and  move  back  home  to  her  old  birthplace  in 
the  south,  when  a  neighbor  informed  her  of  the  coming 
of  the  enemy.  She  had  waited  for  their  coming;  she 
had  stabbed  her  daughter  to  the  heart,  lest  the  fair, 
weak  flower  become  a  victim  to  the  lust  of  the  rapacious 
soldiery.  She  had  planned  to  have  the  Prussians  find 
her  helpless,  yet  not  too  helpless  to  kill. 

A  louder  crackling  and  a  burst  of  flame  lighted  up 
the  entire  room.  The  sergeant  tried  to  grasp  the  table 
and  rise — he  could  not  move.  He  could  not  raise  his 
gun.  He  could  only  sit  and  listen  and  see  in  vivid 
imagery  the  horror  that  awaited  him.  She  laughed 
aloud  and  continued  the  victorious  monotone ;  there  was 
poison  in  the  wine  and  they  must  go  to  death  in  com- 
pany with  her;  if  the  poison  failed  to  work,  they  must 
pay  for  the  death  of  those  who  lay  in  northern  France 
by  fire's  deadly  power.  She  told  of  a  secret  way  lead- 
ing from  the  room — a  way  they  had  not  seen.  While 
they  stumbled  along  the  dark  and  cautious  stairway 
she  had  crept  down  to  set  the  mill  afire,  and  now  the 
blaze  was  at  hand!  She  no  longer  seemed  like  a 
mother.  She  was  the  avenging  fury !  The  white  hair 
was  no  longer  silver !  It  was  ghastly !  The  eyes  shone 
with  diabolic  hatred.  She  shook  her  finger  towards  the 
sergeant,  gave  one  last  laugh  of  exultant  victory,  and 
fell  across  the  body  of  her  daughter.  Flames  leaped  up 
everywhere.  Below  in  the  grassy  court  the  guards  were 
trying  to  extinguish  them,  but  they  could  not  reach  the 
stairs  that  led  to  the  death  chamber  of  their  comrades. 

There  they  sat — the  stalwart  sergeant  and  the  four 
who  had  followed  him  from  far-away  Saxony  to  humble 
France.  They  saw  their  northern  land  in  the  face  of 
death.  They  saw  their  mothers  waiting  for  the  home- 
coming. They  saw  the  distant  beauty  of  life — while 
they  sat  around  the  little  table  with  the  sputtering 
candle  and  empty  wine  glasses  reflecting  the  brightness 
from  without.  There  they  sat  and  the  flames  crackled 
louder  and  hungrier. 

Those  wdio  lay  somewhere  in  the  north,  a  sacrifice  to 
love  of  country,  had  been  avenged. 

Aaron  L.  SAriRO. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1915. 


The   Honorable   George   D.    Pratt,   whom    Governor    |j 
Whitman  has  selected  to  supervise  and  direct  the  con-    ' 
servation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  a  man  of  independent  wealth,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  forest  preservation  and  wild  animal  life.    He 
accepted  public  office  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 


fuNE  19,  1915. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  BERLIN. 

Colonel  Jouve,  a  Cuirassier  of  the  First  Empire. 

We  were  strolling  up  the  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  with  our  friend,  the  doctor,  asking  of  the 
houses  torn  by  the  shells,  and  of  the  sidewalks  plowed 
up  by  grapeshot,  the  history  of  Paris  besieged,  when 
just  before  reaching  the  triumphal  arch  the  doctor 
stopped,  and,  pointing  to  one  of  those  stately  corner 
houses  grouped  around  the  square,  he  said  to  me: 

"Do  you  see  those  four  windows  with  the  blinds 
closed  on  that  balcony  up  there  ?  In  the  first  days  of 
August  last,  that  terrible  month  of  August,  full  of 
storms  and  disasters,  I  was  called  there  for  a  case  of 
apoplexy.  They  were  the  rooms  of  Colonel  Jouve,  a 
cuirassier  of  the  first  empire,  stubborn  on  the  subjects 
of  glory  and  patriotism,  who,  as  soon  as  the  war  broke 
out,  moved  to  the  Champs  Elysees  into  an  apartment 
with  a  balcony — guess  what  for?  To  be  able  to  wit- 
ness the  triumphant  return  of  our  troops.  Poor  old 
man !  The  news  of  Weissembourg  reached  him  as  he 
was  leaving  the  dinner-table,  and  when  he  read  the 
name  of  Xapoleon  at  the  foot  of  the  bulletin  of  defeat, 
the  apoplectic  stroke  fell  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt. 

"I  found  the  old  cuirassier  stretched  on  the  carpet, 
with  blood  on  his  face,  and  motionless,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  blow  from  a  heavy  club  on  his  head.  Stand- 
ing erect  he  must  have  been  very  tall;  lying  there  he 
seemed  of  immense  size.  With  his  handsome  features, 
his  beautiful  teeth,  and  his  curly,  snow-white  hair,  his 
eighty  years  seemed  scarcely  sixty.  Kneeling  at  his 
side,  and  weeping  bitterly,  was  his  granddaughter.  She 
looked  like  him,  and  the  two  heads  there,  close  to- 
gether, seemed  like  two  fine  Greek  medals  struck  from 
the  same  die,  the  one  a  little  worn  and  effaced,  the  other 
clear  and  bright,  with  all  the  blush  of  its  fresh  imprint 
on  it. 

"The  grief  of  the  girl  touched  me  deeply ;  daughter 
and  granddaughter  of  soldiers,  her  father  was  away 
serving  on  McMahon's  staff,  and  the  tall  form  of  the 
venerable  man  lying  before  her  was  calling  up  in  her 
mind  another  picture,  not  less  terrible.  I  did  my  best 
to  reassure  her,  although  I  had  little  hope,  for  at  eighty 
years  one  hardly  recovers  from  such  things.  For  three 
days  my  patient  remained  in  the  same  motionless  and 
comatose  state,  and  thereupon  came  the  news  of  Reis- 
choffen.  You  remember  how  strangely  it  came.  Until 
evening  we  all  thought  a  great  victory  had  been 
achieved,  twenty  thousand  Prussians  killed,  the  prince 
royal  taken  prisoner.  I  can  not  say  by  what  miracle, 
by  what  magnetic  current,  a  sort  of  echo  of  the  na- 
tional joy  reached  the  poor  sufferer  through  the  torpor 
of  his  paralysis.  But  that  evening,  as  I  drew  near  his 
bedside,  I  found  him  another  man ;  his  eyes  were  almost 
bright,  his  speech  almost  clear;  he  smiled,  and  twice 
stammered : 

"  'Victory !' 

"  'Yes,  colonel,  a  great  victory' ;  and  as  I  gave  him 
the  details  of  McMahon's  splendid  success  I  could  see 
his  features  relax  and  his  eyes  light  up.  As  I  went  out 
I  found  the  young  girl  standing  across  the  door,  pale  as 
death  and  sobbing. 

"  'But  he  is  saved!'  I  exclaimed,  taking  her  hands. 

"The  poor  child  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  re- 
ply. The  true  history  of  Reischoffen  had  just  been 
posted :  MacMahon  retreating,  the  entire  army  crushed. 
We  looked  at  one  another  in  despair.  She  was  thinking 
of  her  father,  and  I  trembled  for  the  poor  old  man  I 
had  just  left.  He  could  not  resist  this  second  shock, 
and  yet  what  could  be  done?  Leave  him  his  joy 
and  the  illusions  which  had  brought  him  back  to  life? 
But  for  this  the  truth  must  not  be  told. 

"  T  will  not  tell  the  truth,  then,'  said  the  heroic  girl, 
simply,  as  she  rapidly  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  then, 
with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  she  silently  reentered  her 
grandfather's  room. 

"It  was  a  hard  task  she  undertook,  poor  child ! 
At  first  it  worked  pretty  well.  The  old  gentleman's 
head  was  weak,  and  he  could  be  deceived  like  a  child. 
But  as  his  health  improved  his  ideas  became  clearer. 
We  had  to  keep  him  posted  on  the  movements  of  the 
army,  and  compose  military  bulletins.  It  was  pitiful  to 
see  that  lovely  girl  bending  day  and  night  over  the  map 
of  Germany,  sticking  in  little  flags,  and  trying  to  plan 
out  a  glorious  campaign.  Bazaine  marching  on  Berlin, 
Froissart  in  Bavaria,  MacMahon  on  the  Baltic.  She 
would  ask  my  advice,  and  I  helped  her  as  best  I  could, 
but  the  grandfather  himself  aided  us  most  of  all  in  this 
imaginary  vision.  He  had  conquered  Germany  so  many 
times  under  the  first  empire !  He  knew  every  move- 
ment in  advance !  'They  will  go  there  now;  this  will  be 
done  next,'  and  his  prophecies  always  came  true,  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  them. 

"Unfortunately,  rapidly  as  we  gained  battles  and 
captured  cities,  we  never  went  fast  enough  for  him. 
The  old  man  was  insatiable.  Each  day  when  I  arrived 
I  learned  some  new  feat  of  arms. 

"  'Doctor,  we  have  taken  Mayence,'  the  poor  girl 
would  hurriedly  say  to  me  with  a  piteous  smile,  and 
through  the  half-open  door  I  could  hear  a  joyous  voice 
call  out: 

"'It  is  all  right;  rill  right;  in  a  week  we  will  enter 
Berlin!' 

"Just  then  the  Prussians  were  but  a  week's  march 
away  from  Paris.  We  thought  of  taking  him  into  the 
countrv,   but   the   condition   of   France   would   at   once 


have  revealed  all,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  too  weak  and 
too  benumbed  by  the  recent  shock  to  bear  the  truth. 
So  we  decided  to  remain. 

"The  first  day  of  the  investment — how  well  it  comes 
back  to  me — I  went  to  their  rooms.  I  was  moved,  as 
we  all  were  then,  with  the  heart-pain  which  came  from 
the  thought  that  the  gates  of  Paris  were  closed,  that 
the  battle  was  under  our  walls,  and  that  our  suburbs  had 
become  our  frontiers.  I  found  the  old  man  seated  on 
his  bed,  jubilant  and  proud. 

"  'Well,'  he  exclaimed,  'it  has  begun  at  last — that 
siege!' 

"I  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  'How,  colonel,  do  you  know  ?' 

"The  young  girl  turned  toward  me : 

"  'Oh,  yes,  doctor — great  news — the  siege  of  Berlin 
has  commenced.' 

"And  as  she  spoke  she  drew  her  needle  through  the 
stuff,  so  calmly,  so  quietly  !  How  could  any  one  have 
doubted?  He  could  not  hear  the  guns  on  the  forts. 
He  could  not  see  the  unfortunate  city,  so  defiant  and 
so  disturbed.  All  he  could  see  from  his  bed  was  a  cor- 
ner of  the  triumphal  arch,  and  around  him  in  his  room 
all  the  bric-a-brac  of  the  first  empire,  well  calculated  to 
sustain  his  illusions. 

"Portraits  of  marshals  of  France,  engravings  of 
battles,  the  King  of  Rome  in  his  baby  dress  and  stiff 
sideboards,  with  brass  trophies,  loaded  with  imperial 
relics,  medals,  bronzes,  and  a  rock  of  St.  Helena  under 
glass,  and  many  miniatures  of  a  blue-eyed  woman  in 
full  costume,  with  a  yellow  dress  and  puffed  sleeves. 
And  the  sideboards,  the  King  of  Rome,  the  marshals, 
the  yellow  ladies,  seemed  all  high-girdled  and  short- 
waisted,  with  that  quaint  stiffness  which  was  graceful 
in  1806.  Poor,  brave  colonel !  It  was  this  atmosphere 
of  victories  and  conquest,  much  more  than  all  we  could 
tell  him,  which  made  him  believe  so  sincerely  in  the 
siege  of  Berlin. 

"From  that  day  our  military  operations  became  more 
simple.  To  take  Berlin  was  only  an  affair  of  time  and 
patience.  Occasionally,  when  the  hours  hung  heavily 
for  the  old  man,  we  read  him  a  letter  from  his  son — 
an  imaginary  one,  of  course,  for  nothing  entered  Paris 
now;  and  since  Sedan  the  marshal's  aide-de-camp  had 
been  imprisoned  in  a  German  fortress.  Can  you  fancy 
that  poor  child's  despair,  as,  without  news  from -her 
father,  knowing  him  to  be  a  prisoner,  and  perhaps  an 
invalid,  she  had  to  make  him  speak  in  joyous  letters,  a 
trifle  short,  such  as  a  soldier  in  the  field  might  write  as 
he  advanced  steadily  into  the  enemy's  country?  Some- 
times her  strength  would  break  down,  and  then  we  were 
weeks  without  news.  The  old  colonel  would  then  be 
anxious  and  wakeful.  Then  quickly  came  a  letter  from 
Germany,  which  she  would  gayly  read  at  his  bedside, 
while  she  choked  back  her  tears.  He  would  listen  re- 
ligiously, smile  in  a  knowing  way,  approve,  and  criti- 
cise, and  explain  to  us  the  passages  that  were  a  little 
obscure.  But  where  he  came  out  best  of  all  was  in 
the  answers  he  would  send  to  his  son :  'Never  forget 
that  you  are  a  Frenchman,'  he  would  say,  'and  be  gen- 
erous to  those  poor  people.' 

"All  this  time  the  siege  was  progressing — not  that  of 
Berlin,  alas!  We  had  to  pass  through  intense  frosts, 
bombardments,  epidemics,  and  then  famine.  But  thanks 
to  our  efforts  and  care,  and  the  indefatigable  and  tender 
attentions  which  his  grandchild  multiplied  around  him, 
the  old  man  was  not  for  a  moment  troubled.  To  the  end 
I  was  able  to  procure  a  little  fresh  meat  and  white  bread 
for  him — but  only  enough  for  him ;  and  you  can 
not  imagine  anything  more  touching  than  those  grand- 
father's breakfasts,  so  innocently  selfish — the  old 
colonel  on  his  bed,  smiling  and  cared  for,  with  his 
napkin  tied  under  his  chin,  and  near  him  his  grand- 
child, the  pallor  of  privation  on  her  cheeks,  guiding 
his  hands,  giving  him  drink,  helping  him  to  eat  all  the 
good,  forbidden  fruit.  And  then,  strengthened  and  ani- 
mated by  his  repast  in  the  comfort  of  his  warm  room, 
with  the  wild  winter  wind  outside,  and  the  snow  driv- 
ing against  his  windows,  the  old  cuirassier  would  relate 
his  campaign  in  the  north.  And  for  the  hundredth  time 
he  would  tell  us  of  that  sinister  retreat  from  Russia, 
when  there  was  only  frozen  biscuit  and  horseflesh  to 
eat. 

"  'Can  you  realize  that,  little  girl  ?  We  absolutely 
used  to  eat  horseflesh.' 

"You  can  imagine  if  she  realized  it !  For  two  months 
the  poor  child  had  been  eating  nothing  else. 

"But  from  day  to  day,  as  he  became  convalescent,  our 
task  at  the  invalid's  bedside  became  harder  and  harder. 
The  torpor  of  his  limbs  and  of  his  senses,  which  had 
served  us  so  well,  commenced  to  pass  away.  Two  or 
three  times  already  the  furious  charges  from  the  Porte 
Maillot  had  caused  him  to  start  and  listen  like  a  hound 
on  the  scent.  We  had  to  invent  a  last  victory  of  Ba- 
zaine's  under  the  walls  of  Berlin,  and  salvos  of  artillery 
discharged  from  the  Invalides  to  celebrate  it. 

"One  day.  when  we  had  drawn  his  bed  to  the  window 
— I  think  it  was  the  Thursday  of  Buzenval — he  saw 
clearly  enough  some  volunteers  massed  on  the  avenue 
of  the  Grand  Army. 

"  'What  can  those  troops  be  ?'  he  asked,  and  we  heard 
him  grumbling  between  his  teeth:  'Poor  form!  very 
poor  form  !' 

"Nothing  further  came  of  it:  but  we  realized  that  we 
must  take  great  precautions.  Unfortunately  we  were 
not  cautious  enough. 

"One  evening,  as  I  arrived,  the  girl  met  me,  much 
distressed.      'They   are   to   enter   tomorrow,'    she   said. 


Was  her  grandfather's  door  open?  Thinking  it  over 
since,  I  can  recall  that  he  had  a  strange  expression  on 
his  countenance  that  night.  He  had  probably  over- 
heard us.  Only  we  were  speaking  of  th»  Prussians, 
and  the  old  man  was  thinking  of  the  French,  and  of 
that  triumphant  entry  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
waiting — MacMahon  riding  down  the  avenue  amid 
flowers  and  music,  with  his  son  by  the  marshal's  side, 
and  he,  the  old  colonel,  on  his  balcony,  in  full  uniform, 
as  at  Lutzen,  saluting  the  battle-torn  standards  and 
eagles  blackened  by  powder. 

"Poor  old  colonel !  He  fancied,  no  doubt,  that  we 
wished  to  prevent  him  from  witnessing  the  display  of 
our  troops,  to  save  him  from  too  great  emotion.  And 
so  he  spoke  of  it  to  no  one.  But  the  next  day,  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  Prussian  battalions  cautiously  en- 
tered the  long  stretch  which  leads  from  the  Porte  Mail- 
lot to  the  Tuileries,  that  window  up  there  was  softly 
opened,  and  the  colonel  appeared  upon  ihe  balcony 
with  his  helmet  on,  and  his  long  sword,  and  all  the 
time-stained  uniform  of  an  old  cuirassier.  I  still  won- 
der at  the  power  of  will  and  strength  of  life  which 
enabled  him  thus  to  rise  and  put  on  his  harness.  But 
it  is  certain  that  there  he  stood,  erect  behind  the  rail- 
ing, wondering  to  see  the  wide  avenue  so  deserted,  so 
silent,  the  blinds  all  drawn,  Paris  as  dumb  as  the  great 
pest-house,  flags  everywhere,  but  such  strange  ones, 
white  with  a  red  cross,  and  no  one  there  to  welcome  our 
soldiers. 

"For  a  moment  he  believed  himself  mistaken. 

"But  no !  Over  there,  behind  the  triumphal  arch, 
there  was  a  confused  noise,  a  black  line  advancing  into 
the  dawn.  And  then  by  degrees  the  spikes  on  the  hel- 
mets glistened,  the  little  drums  of  Jena  rattled,  and 
under  the  arch,  marked  by  the  heavy  tread  of  the  sec- 
tions and  the  clank  of  the  sabres,  burs':  forth  Schu- 
bert's triumphal  march.  Then  amid  the  mournful 
silence  of  the  square  one  terrible  cry  was  heard :  'To 
arms!  to  arms!  the  Prussians!'  and  the  four  Uhlans  of 
the  advance  guard  saw  up  there,  on  that  balcony,  a  tall, 
white-haired  figure  sway  backward,  stretch  out  his  arms, 
and  fall  suddenly. 

"This  time  the  old  colonel  was  dead." — Translated 
from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudct. 

Great  as  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile  is,  the  ore 
beds  themselves  are  seldom  of  vast  size,  though  they 
spread  over  large  areas.  Occasionally  the  ore  is  found 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface,  and  at  other  times 
it  is  twenty  feet  deep.  There  is  nothing  regular  or  sys- 
tematic in  the  occurrence  of  the  profitable  nitrate- 
bearing  material,  so  that  each  small  area  must  be  ex- 
amined and  worked  with  little  relation  to  other  de- 
posits. Contracts  are  let  to  the  miners,  who  have  to 
blast  the  ground  and  sort  and  cord  up  the  ore.  Other 
contractors  load  and  transport  the  material.  Thus  it  is, 
since  all  are  paid  on  a  basis  of  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terial, that  a  contractor  may  run  into  lean  ground  and 
abandon  that  particular  working.  Before  the  mining 
of  any  particular  area  can  be  decided  upon  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sample  it  thoroughly,  and  the  question  always 
arises  as  to  how  thoroughly  the  sampling  is  to  be  done 
— that  is,  how  close  together  the  sample  pits  shall  be 
dug.  As  these  holes  are  dug  by  hand  the  cost  is  rather 
high,  so  that  the  success  of  the  sampling  depends 
largely  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  field  work.  Of  late  air  drills  have  been  tried  for 
the  sampling,  and  also  for  the  breaking  of  the  ground 
in  mining.  When  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  holes 
are  made  large  enough  to  contain  a  good  charge  of 
black  home-made  powder  near  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
When  air  drills  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  spring  the 
holes  first,  after  which  the  ground  is  loosened  with 
powder  or  low-power  dynamite.  The  idea  is  merely  to 
break  the  ground  enough  so  that  the  nitrate  ore  can  be 
dug  out  by  the  workmen,  but  not  enough  to  pulverize 
the  material.  As  the  ore  is  easily  broken  with  ham- 
mers, the  larger  the  pieces  resulting  from  the  blast,  the 
less  the  loss  in  fines. 


The  railways,  mines,  municipal  and  public  utilities 
in  South  America  being  financed  almost  entirely  by  Eu- 
ropean capital,  the  bankers  in  furnishing  the  funds  have 
invariably  stipulated  as  a  condition  to  the  loans,  and 
wdiere  it  was  not  implicitly  stated  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood, that  the  materials  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loans  as  well  as  the  nationality  of  the 
management,  engineers,  etc.,  should  come  from  or  lie 
of  the  country  which  furnished  the  capital.  As  a  result 
of  this,  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  railways  in  the 
Argentine,  comprising  some  20,000  miles  of  railways, 
are  managed  entirely  by  European  engineers  and  all  the 
railway  materials  and  general  supplies  have  been  pur- 
chased from  Great  Britain.  Belgium,  France,  and  <  ler- 
manv,  depending  on  the  nationality  of  the  management, 
and  in  which  American  manufacturers  are  not  allowed 
to  compete  except  in  emergencies.  In  cases  where  tin- 
law  stipulates  that  materials  arc  to  be  purchased  in 
open  competition  the  specifications  are  drawn  up  in  such 
a  way  by  the  European  consulting  engineers  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  ""t  been  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete  "ii  an  equal  basis  with  their  European  rivals. 
**m 

Paraguaj   is  said  to  produce  about  seventy  per  cent 
of  tin-   world's  output  of  petitgrain,   the   essential       I 
extracted   from   the  leaves  of  the   sour  on 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfum 
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DEFENDERS  OF  PARIS. 


Philip  Gibbs  in  the  London  "  Daily  Chronicle ' 
Joy  Day  in  Time  of  War. 


Describes  a 


I  rubbed  my  eyes  today  in  the  sunlight  and  wondered 
whether  the  scenes  around  me  were  quite  real.  Yes, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  was  Paris,  and 
over  it  a  blue  sky,  and  the  glory  of  a  spring  day  which 
made  the  city  sparkle  with  gold  and  gleam  white  be- 
tween the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  And  here  were 
vast  crowds  of  citizens  seething  through  all  the  streets 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  which  led  to  the  esplanade 
of  the  Invalides.  Beneath  the  great  dome  of  the  In- 
valides  itself  thousands  of  soldiers  stood  in  a  hollow 
square,  and  other  multitudes  of  civilian  folk — the  re- 
spectable bourgeoisie  of  Paris — stood  on  tiptoe,  climbed 
to  vantage  points,  spiked  themselves  on  gilded  railings, 
nested  in  tall  trees,  and  bestrode  mythical  monsters 
carved  in  stone,  in  order  to  see  a  review  of  troops. 
Paris  was  gay,  and  took  an  afternoon  holiday.  It  was 
a  joy  day  such  as  one  might  have  seen  on  any  14th  of 
July  in  times  of  peace. 

There  was  something  extraordinary  in  this  when  one 
remembered  that  it  was  Paris  in  time  of  war,  and  that 
not  sixty  miles  from  the  city  a  great  hostile  army  was 
still  entrenched;  that  even  on  this  afternoon,  when 
Parisians  took  a  holiday,  men  of  their  own  blood,  some 
their  own  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers,  were  dying 
under  shell  fire,  and  lying  wounded  along  a  five-hun- 
dred-mile front,  and  charging,  "baionette  au  canon/' 
perhaps,  up  to  and  through  the  gates  of  death. 

Yet  Paris  was  joyous.  I  heard  the  laughter  of 
women  and  girls  as  they  scrambled  up  grass  slopes  to 
get  a  tiny  glimpse  above  the  heads  of  close  ranks. 
Small  boys  shouted  and  fought  each  other  for  a  lion's 
paw  or  the  wings  of  a  golden  Pegasus.  Even  elderly 
men  jabbed  their  elbows  into  each  other  in  the  struggle 
for  a  place.  A  man  from  a  desert  island  (like  a  sea- 
man I  met  the  other  day),  ignorant  of  the  war's  history, 
would  have  wondered  at  the  contrast  between  the 
clothes  of  these  people  and  their  character.  With 
hardly  an  exception  the  citizens  were  in  deepest  black. 
There  seemed  at  least  ten  thousand  widows  there,  with 
their  weeds  blowing  in  the  breeze.  Young  girls  as 
well  as  old  women  were  swathed  in  crepe.  It  seemed  by 
their  dress  that  they  had  come  out  for  a  public  cere- 
mony of  mourning,  and  yet  by  the  light  in  their  eyes  it 
was  clear  that  Paris  was  celebrating  victory. 

What  victory,  when  the  Germans  are  still  sixty  miles 
from  the  city,  still  holding  a  great  slice  of  France,  and 
still  impregnable  in  their  positions?  The  question  is 
quickly  answered  by  those  who  were  in  Paris,  when,  on 
the  first  day  of  September  of  last  year,  I  heard  the 
echo  of  my  footsteps  down  silent  streets,  and  walked 
through  a  city  awaiting  and  expecting  capture.  This 
first  review  of  the  army  of  Paris  eight  months  after 
that  day  of  anguish  was  a  public  expression  of  joy  for 
the  great  escape,  and  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  had  de- 
fended it  in  the  hours  of  peril.  Many  of  the  men  as- 
sembled in  the  hollow  square  had  taken  part  in  that  swift 
tiger's  jump  which  caught  the  enemy  at  Meaux  and 
chased  it  back  to  its  lairs  beyond  the  Marne.  All 
through  the  winter  most  of  them  have  lived  in  the 
trenches  beyond  the  outer  fortifications,  with  their  guns 
facing  the  enemy  and  their  hearts  yearning  back  to 
Paris,  and  their  bodies  suffering  the  hardships  of  cold 
and  rain  during  weary  months.  Bronzed  and  bearded, 
hardened  by  the  winds  and  sleet  of  winter,  not  at  all 
like  the  dandy  boys  they  had  been  before  the  war  be- 
gan, when  they  gave  glad  eyes  to  any  pretty  girl  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  they  stood  there  now  in 
solid  rank,  with  shouldered  rifles,  as  a  French  and 
British  general  and  many  great  officers  passed  them  in 
review. 

They  were  reviewed  by  other  soldiers  not  in  the  hol- 
low square,  but  all  around — men  who  know  the  ways  of 
war,  and  who  are  judges  of  a  good-looking  regiment. 
They  were  the  wounded  and  the  cripples  of  the  army, 
who  have  been  baptized  by  fire  and  confirmed  in  the 
faith  of  France  by  suffering.  An  hour  before  the  re- 
view began  I  heard  the  tapping  of  their  sticks  and 
crutches  down  the  pavements,  and  met  hundreds  of 
them  dragging  themselves  towards  the  Invalides.  Many 
of  them  were  poor  wrecks  of  humanity,  except  for  the 
spirit  that  shone  out  of  their  eyes  conquering  the  body. 
With  lopped  legs  and  twisted  limbs  they  struggled  pain- 
fully to  give  a  salute  to  their  comrades  in  this  army  of 
Paris.  Others  less  maimed  walked  with  a  fine  scorn 
of  their  wounds.  I  saw  one  young  fellow  swinging 
down  the  Quai  d'Orsay  with  such  a  jaunty  air  that  his 
empty  sleeve  was  like  a  pendulum,  and  had  a  gay  lilt 
in  it.  Hundreds  of  young  officers  with  arms  in  slings, 
or  with  only  one  leg  on  which  to  hop  between  their 
crutches,  came  up  in  taxicabs  and  motor-cars  with 
mothers  and  wives,  who  walked  so  proudly  beside  them 
— glad  of  their  cripples  who  still  had  life  and  gayety. 
For  they  were  gay,  if  they  had  not  been  too  badly 
smashed.  And  in  all  this  vast  multitude,  so  tested  by 
suffering,  there  was  a  spirit  of  dauntlessness  and  of 
hopefulness  which  seemed  to  rise  in  a  bright  light  above 
them  to  the  blue  sky.  One  felt  that  an  amazing  sense 
of  security  had  come  to  this  city  after  eight  months 
of  •-•ar,  and  that  this  crowd  gave  thanks  because  they 
wc  e  certain  that  the  enemy  would  never  pass  those 
ders  of  Paris  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
renches  for  a  day  to  receive  their  decorations. 


A  number  of  aeroplanes  flew  above  the  square  with 
a  loud  humming  song,  and  the  people  gazed  up  at  their 
diaphanous  wings,  thrilled  no  longer  by  the  miracle  of 
flight,  but  by  the  thought  Paris  is  guarded  in  the  sky 
as  well  as  on  her  ramparts. 

Out  of  the  hollow  square  came  the  music  of  "La 
Marseillaise."  rising  solemnly  above  the  heads  of  the 
multitude,  and  into  the  midst  of  its  strains  there  came 
great  waves  of  cheering  as  General  Gallopin  embraced 
the  men  upon  whose  breasts  he  pinned  the  medal  for 
valor  and  good  service.  Hundreds  of  crippled  soldiers, 
leaning  upon  the  shoulders  of  comrades,  waved  their 
sticks.  From  thousands  of  these  wounded  men  who 
had  risked  their  lives  for  France  there  came  the  loudest 
cheers,  because  they  knew  the  meaning  of  pain  and  the 
full  duty  of  a  soldier  of  France  in  all  its  sacrifice. 

I  walked  away  from  the  crowds  into  the  quietude  of 
other  streets,,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
which  ran  like  a  flame  beneath  the  white  bridges. 
Sitting  on  a  stone  seat  there  was  one  of  the  wounded 
men,  with  crutches  by  his  side.  He  was  too  tired  to 
reach  the  square  of  the  Invalides,  but  when  he  heard 
the  vague  murmur  of  the  distant  cheers  his  face  flushed, 
and  his  lips  murmured  something.  I  did  not  hear  the 
words,  but  I  think  I  guessed  them.  This  lonely  man, 
who  could  go  no  further,  whispered  "Vive  la  France!" 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Honorable  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  new  British 
Secretary  for  India,  is  no  tyro  in  public  business,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  fine  administrator.  In  1902  he  was 
postmaster-general,  and  proved  that  he  knew  how  to 
work  with  and  manage  other  men  by  getting  their  opin- 
ions on  how  to  run  his  department.  At  that  time  his 
father  was  colonial  secretary.  Austen  Chamberlain 
afterwards  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
world  now  rest,  boasts  the  most  comprehensive  official 
title  of  any  European  monarch.  His  dignities,  most  of 
which  come  to  him  from  the  old  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
include  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sardinia.  France, 
Spain,  England,  Italy,  Jerusalem.  Greece,  Alexandria, 
and  Hamburg,  in  addition  to  such  grandiloquent  gen- 
eralities of  "Ruler  of  the  Midway  Sea,"  "Master  of  the 
Deep,"  and  "King  of  the  Earth." 

Colonel  Rogers  Birnie.  who  has  just  retired  as  senior 
colonel  of  the  ordnance  department  of  the  army,  having 
reached  the  age  limit,  is  one  of  the  foremost  ordnance 
experts  in  this  country.  He  is  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  entered  the  army  in  1872.  He  was  in  Havana  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war.  His  life-work  has 
given  him  prominence  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
among  the  honors  which  have  been  conferred  on  him 
is  that  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 

Max  Br'uch,  the  German  composer,  who,  on  his 
seventieth  birthday  in  1908,  declared.  "I  shall  write  no 
more,  for  the  source  of  my  inspiration  has  dried  up," 
has  just  completed,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  a  new' 
work,  a  concerto  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra.  It  is 
the  only  composition  of  this  kind  which  has  ever  ema- 
nated from  his  pen.  for  Bruch,  although  himself  a  mag- 
nificent pianist,  has.  strange  to  say.  never  written  any- 
thing of  importance  for  the  keyboard  instrument. 

General  Carlo  Caneva,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Italian  forces  in  the  field,  is  a  man  tried  in  battle  and 
found  successful.  His  is  the  highest  rank  in  the  Italian 
army.  He  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  was  on  the  re- 
tired list  until  the  war  threat  loomed  on  the  horizon. 
General  Caneva  won  his  distinction  in  Tripoli,  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  expeditionary  forces  sent 
against  the  Turks  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  in  1911. 
Fighting  continued  for  a  year.  He  had  full  charge  of 
the  Italian  operations  throughout  this  campaign. 

Sir  Charles  Frederick  Fraser,  who  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  birthday  of  King  George  of 
England,  has  been  for  many  years  a  foremost  figure  in 
Canada  in  the  work  of  educating  the  blind.  He  was 
born  on  January  4,  1850,  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
was  educated  there.  In  1873  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax  and  has  held  the 
position  to  the  present,  doing  much  in  this  time  to  make 
the  school  recognized  both  in  America  and  Europe  as 
in  the  first  class  in  this  special  work.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  journalistic  and  other  activities, 
being  at  various  times  president  of  the  -  Halifax 
Canadian  Club,  the  North  British  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Empire  League. 

Dr.  Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve.  who  is  to  retire 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  the  end  of  the  scho- 
lastic year,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Ira  Ramsen, 
the  last  man  of  the  original  university  faculty.  His 
reason  for  retiring  is  his  age,  he  having  passed  the 
eighty-third  milestone.  Dr.  Gildersleeve.  a  native-  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
two  greatest  Greek  scholars  in  the  world,  and  has  been 
at  work  on  a  Greek  Syntax,  said  by  Greek  scholars  to 
lie  the  most  wonderful  work  of  its  kind  ever  attempted, 
and  which  he  lias  himself  said  he  never  expects  to  live 
to  complete.  His  associates  in  the  department  of  Greek 
of  the  university,  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller  and  Dr.  Edmund 
Speiker,  will  probably  finish  it.  Honors  conferred  on 
him  by  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  world  are  many, 
and  his  treatises  on  classical  languages  are  in  general 
use  in  educational  circles. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Eell  of  Atri. 
At  Atri  in  Abruzzo,  a  small  town 
Of   ancient    Roman   date,    but   scant   renown. 
One  of  those  little   places  that  have  run, 
Half  up  the  hill,  beneath  a  blazing  sun, 
And  then  sat  down  to  rest,  as  if  to  say, 
"I  climb  no  farther  upward,  come  what  may," — 
The  Re  Giovanni,  now  unknown  to  fame. 
So   many  monarchs  since  have  borne  the  name. 
Had  a  great  bell  hung  in  the  market-place. 
Beneath   a   roof,    projecting   some   small    space 
By  way  of  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Then  rode  he  through  the  streets  with  all  his  train. 
And,  with  the  blast  of  trumpets  loud  and  long, 
Made  proclamation,  that  whenever  wrong 
Was  done  to   any   man,   he   should  but  ring 
The  great  bell  in  the  square,  and  he,  the  King, 
Would  cause  the   Syndic  to  decide  thereon. 
Such   was  the  proclamation  of  King  John. 

How  swift  the  happy  days  in  Atri  sped, 

What  wrongs  were  righted,  need  not  here  be  said. 

Suffice  it  that,   as   all   things  must   decay. 

The  hempen  rope  at  length  was  worn  away. 

Unraveled  at  the  end,  and,  strand  by  strand, 

Loosened  and  wasted  in  the  ringer's  hand. 

Till  one,   who  noted  this  in  passing  by. 

Mended  the  rope  with  braids  of  briony, 

So  that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine 

Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shrine. 

By  chance  it  happened  that  in  Atri  dwelt 
A  knight,  with  spur  on  heel  and  sword  in  belt. 
Who  loved  to  hunt  the  wild-boar  in  the  woods, 
Who   loved   his   falcons   with   their  crimson   hoods, 
Who  loved  his  hounds  and  horses,  and  all  sports 
And   prodigalities   of  camps   and   courts ; — 
Loved,  or  had  loved  them  ;  for  at  last,  grown  old. 
His  only  passion  was  the  love  of  gold. 

He  sold   his  horses,    sold   his  hawks  and  hounds. 
Rented  his  vineyards  and  his  garden-grounds, 
Kept   but   one   steed,    his   favorite   steed   of   all, 
To  starve  and  shiver  in  a  naked  stall. 
And  day  by  day  sat  brooding  in  his  chair. 
Devising  plans  how  best  to  hoard  and  spare. 

At  length  he  said :     "What  is  the  use  or  need 
To  keep  at  my  own  cost  this  lazy  steed, 
Eating  his   head   off  in   my   stables  here, 
When  rents  are  low  and  provender  is  dear? 
Let  him  go   feed  upon  the  public  ways; 
I   want   him  only  for  the  holidays." 
So  the  old  steed  was  turned  into  the  heat 
Of  the  long,  lonely,  silent,  shadeless  street ; 
And  wandered  in  suburban  lanes  forlorn. 
Barked  at  by  dogs,  and  torn  by  brier  and  thorn. 

One  afternoon,  as  in  that  sultry'  clime 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  summertime, 

With  bolted  doors  and  window-shutters  closed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Atri  slept  or  dozed  ; 

When  suddenly  upon  their  senses  fell 

The  loud  alarm  of  the  accusing  bell ! 

The  Syndic  started  from  his  deep  repose. 

Turned  on  h:s  couch  and  listened,  and  then  rose 

And  donned  his  robes,  and  with  reluctant  pace 

Went  panting    forth  into  the  market-place. 

Where  the  great  bell  upon  its  cross-beams  swung, 

Reiterating  with   persistent   tongue, 

In   half-articulate   jargon,    the   old   song: 

"Some  one  hath  done  a  wrong,  hath  done  a  wrong ! 

But  ere  he  reached  the  belfry's  light  arcade 
He  saw,   or  thought  he  saw,  beneath  its  shade. 
No  shape   of  human   form   of  woman   born, 
But  a  poor  steed  dejected  and   forlorn. 
Who  with  uplifted  head  and  eager  eye 
Was  tugging  at  the  vines  of  briony. 
"Domeneddio  !"   cried   the   Syndic   straight. 
"This  is  the  Knight  of  Atri's  steed  of  state  ! 
He  calls  for  justice,  being  sore  distressed, 
And  pleads  his  cause  as  loudly  as  the  best." 

Meanwhile  from  street  and  lane  a  noisy  crowd 

Had    rolled   together   like   a   summer   cloud. 

And  told  the  story  of  the  wretched  beast 

In   five-and-twenty-   different   ways   at  least, 

With    much   gesticulation   and   appeal 

To   heathen  gods,  in  their  excessive  zeal. 

The  Knight  was  called  and  questioned ;  in  reply 

Did  not  confess  the  fact,  did  not  deny ; 

Treated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest. 

And  set  at  naught  the  Syndic  and  the  rest. 

Maintaining,   in   an  angry  undertone, 

That  he  should  do  what  pleased  him  with  his  own. 

And    thereupon   the    Syndic   gravely   read 
The  proclamation  of  the  King;  then  said: 
"Pride  goeth   forth  on  horseback  grand  and  gay, 
But  cometh  back  on  foot,   and  begs  its  way ; 
Fame  is  the  fragrance  of  heroic  deeds. 
Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds ! 
These  are  familiar  proverbs  ;  but  I  fear 
They  never  yet  have  reached  your  knightly  ear. 
What  fair  renown,  what  honor,   what  repute 
Can  come  to  you  from  starving  this  poor  brute  ? 
He  who  serves  well  and  speaks  not,   merits  more 
Than  they  who  clamor  loudest  at  the  door. 
Therefore  the  law  decrees  that  as  this  steed 
Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you  shall  take  heed 
To  comfort  his  old  age.  and  to  provide 
Shelter   in   stall,   and   food  and   field   beside." 
The   Knight    withdrew   abashed ;   the   people   all 
Led  home  the  steed  in  triumph  to  his  stall. 
The  King  heard  and  approved,  and  laughed  in  glee, 
And  cried  aloud:    "Right -well  it  pleaseth  me! 
Church-bells  at  best  but  ring  us  to  the  doors ; 
But  go   not  into  mass  :  my  bell  doth  more : 
It  cometh  into  court  and  pleads  the  cause 
Of  creatures  dumb   and  unknown  to  the  laws; 
And  this  shall  make,   in  every  Christian  clime. 
The  Bell  of  Atri   famous  for  all  time." 

— Henry    Wadsworth   Longfelloti: 


In  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  there  are 
areas  of  cane  which  have  yielded  fair  crops  for  twenty 
years  without  replanting.  In  Cuba  the  most  progres- 
sive planters  usually  allow  no  more  than  five  or  six 
"ratoon"  crops,  the  fields  being  then  replanted.  The 
soil  is  so  rich  that  rotation  of  crops  has  apparently  not 
been  found  necessary. 
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AIRCRAFT  IN  THE  WAR. 


Claude  Grahame -White  and  Harry  Harper  Speak  from  the 
Results  of  Their  Own  Experience. 


Prophets  were  busy  a  few  years  ago  declaring  that 
aircraft  would  not  only  revolutionize  war,  but  make  it 
so  horrible  that  it  would  go  out  of  existence.  Graphic 
pictures  were  drawn  of  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  sailing 
over  towns  and  dropping  bombs  that  scattered  wide 
death  and  destruction ;  we  were  told  that  whole  regi- 
ments would  be  annihilated  by  bombs  dropped  from  the 
skies.  The  predictions  have  not  entirely  been  borne 
out.  While  aircraft  have  changed  war's  aspects  to  a 
large  extent,  they  have  not  yet  become  such  agents  of 
destruction  as  had  been  forecasted.  The  harm  they 
have  done  by  bomb-dropping  has  really  been  negligible 
compared  to  the  havoc  wrought  by  great  guns,  by 
shrapnel,  by  the  rifle  and  the  torch.  However,  one 
phase  of  war  has  been  almost  completely  revolutionized 
by  the  service  done  by  aeroplanes  in  scouting  work. 
Secret  manoeuvres  and  movements  of  troops  have  been 
made  practically  impossible  through  the  observations 
made  by  daring  flying  men,  who,  risking  horrible  death, 
have  gone  skyward  to  spy  on  the  movements  of  the 
foe.  Also  the  aeroplane  has  proved  of  great  value  as 
a  range-finder,  making  accurate  fire  at  an  unseen  enemy 
possible. 

Altogether,  the  development  of  the  flying  machine  has 
been  of  such  importance  as  to  give  great  interest  to  an 
account  of  aerial  operations  written  by  so  eminent  an 
aviator  as  Claude  Grahame-White,  who,  with  Harry 
Harper,  is  the  author  of  "Aircraft  in  the  Great  War." 
It  is  filled  with  thrilling  accounts  of  flights  made  by 
the  authors  and  others.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  war's 
first  test  of  the  British  Flying  Corps: 

It  was  in  the  first  stage  of  the  war,  and  in  the  fighting  on 
the  Franco-Belgian  frontier.  The  British  Expeditionary 
Force,  pushed  forward  hastily  after  its  landing  in  France, 
had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  French  left.  We  had  two 
army  corps  facing  the  enemy,  with  another  in  reserve  ;  and  the 
corps  which  were  actually  in  the  fighting  line  held  a  position 
which  extended  from  Conde  to  Binche.  So  matters  stood  on 
August  23d,  and  it  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, that  Sir  John  French  learned  by  telegram  from 
General  Joffre  that  the  Germans — having  battered  Namur  into 
submission  at  amazing  speed — had  thrust  their  way  across  the 
Sambre,  and  were  forcing  the  French  to  retire.  The  telegram 
ended  with  even  graver  news.  Our  only  British  corps  were, 
it  said,  threatened  by  three  German  army  corps  on  their  front, 
and  by  a  fourth  which  was  stealing  round  them  for  a  flank 
attack. 

The  position  could  not  have  been  more  critical.  The 
French,  falling  back,  left  our  army  exposed  ;  on  neither  flank 
had  it  protection.  And  the  Germans,  pressing  forward  irre- 
sistibly, were  on  the  eve  of  a  crushing  attack.  Evening  was 
at  hand,  it  will  be  remembered,  before  Sir  John  French  had 
this  news ;  a  few  hours  only  of  daylight  remained.  Yet  to 
hesitate  was  to  court  destruction.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  at  once  ;  the  menace  was  one  which  could  be  met 
only  by  a  swift  unwavering  plan.  That  night  the  commander- 
in-chief  must  frame  his  scheme,  and  at  dawn  his  army  must 
be  in  motion.  But  there  was  a  preliminary,  and  a  vital  one  ; 
this  was  to  ascertain,  if  there  yet  remained  time  in  which  to 
do  so,  the  exact  positions  and  approximate  strengths  of  the 
threatening  hosts.  Cavalry  scouts  of  course  were  available, 
but  conditions  were  against  them ;  the  area  to  be  traversed 
was  large,  darkness  almost  at  hand.  Next  morning,  perhaps, 
but  next  morning  would  be  too  late.  Information  was  needed 
now. 

In  this  crisis  was  proved,  what  Wilbur  Wright  had 
declared  in  the  early  infancy  of  flying,  that  the  aero- 
plane was  "a  military  proposition" : 

Here,  made  for  them  by  circumstances,  was  just  the  oppor- 
tunity our  flying  men  required.  Not  only  was  scouting 
needed,  but  it  was  needed  in  haste — in  such  haste,  indeed,  that 
no  craft,  save  the  aeroplane  itself,  could  have  brought  back 
the  news  in  time.  In  a  flash  there  went  a  message  to  the  air- 
craft base,  and  out  upon  their  errands  flew  the  fastest  scouts. 
At  twice  the  pace  of  an  express  train,  rushing  smoothly 
through  the  air,  went  these  high-speed  craft ;  and  their  pilots, 
peering  down  on  the  land  below,  had  a  view  as  from  a  moun- 
tain top.  Out  and  away,  each  machine  on  its  given  path,  sped 
these  flying  scouts.  And  in  an  hour,  thanks  to  their  tre- 
mendous speed,  they  had  gleamed  news  that  could  have  been 
procured  only  in  a  day  by  any  other  means.  They  found  the 
hostile  forces  that  were  destined  for  a  main  attack,  marked 
their  positions  on  their  maps,  made  estimates  of  their 
strength  ;  they  located  also,  with  accuracy,  the  flanking  move- 
ment that  was  so  grave  a  menace.  And  this  work  was  done,  as 
it  needed  to  be  done,  at  lightning  speed.  The  aircraft  had 
leaped  upward  and  disappeared  :  then,  in  a  space  of  time  that 
seemed  incredibly  short,  they  were  swooping  earthward  again, 
their  mission  done.  Sir  John  French,  given  the  news  he 
sought,  and  by  an  instrument  of  which  he,  of  the  great  com- 
manders in  war,  was  the  first  to  make  striking  use,  was  able 
to  frame  his  plans  that  night  with  swiftness  and  precision  ; 
and  next  day  at  dawn,  showing  a  doggedness  that  can  never 
be   forgotten^  our  little  army  began  its  hazardous  retreat. 

Speed  of  the  machine  is  the  vital  quality  in  scouting 
work,  speed  in  flying,  and  in  ascending.  The  faster  an 
aeroplane  flies,  the  less  chance  there  is  that  it  will  be 
hit  by  shots  aimed  at  it,  while  rapidity  of  ascent  gives 
an  advantage  when  dealing  with  the  chance  hostile 
craft,  but  there  is  one  other  important  qualification,  in 
which,  our  authors  point  out,  the  British  excel : 

What  is  called  "airworthiness"'  has  a  value  also.  A  mili- 
tary pilot,  when  on  active  service,  can  not  afford  to  be  a  fine- 
weather  flyer.  He  must  ascend  in  winds  as  well  as  calms. 
Nothing,  save  a  tearing  gale,  must  keep  him  to  the  ground. 
Sir  John  French,  in  this  regard,  has  paid  our  pilots  a  tribute 
that  is  comprehensive.  They  fly,  he  says,  "in  every  kind  of 
weather."  Such  airworthiness  is  gained  by  a  scientific  shaping 
and  placing  of  the  planes  of  the  machine  ;  by  the  fitting  of 
stabilizing  fins ;  and  by  a  minute  adjustment  of  the  weights 
that  have  to  be  borne  through  the  air — pilot,  engine,  and  fuel. 
Nor  must  one  forget,  in  this  ability  to  fight  the  wind,  the 
growing  skill  shown  by  the  airmen  themselves.  This  enabled 
them  on  one  occasion,  when  information  was  required  urgently, 
to  ascend  in  a  wind  so  strong  that,  at  a  height  of  3000  feet, 
it  was  blowing  at  a  velocity  of  nearly  ninety  miles  an  hour. 


Of  the  types  of  machines  used,  first  there  is  the  "bul- 
let" type  of  monoplane  or  biplane,  built  with  powerful 
motor  and  its  lines  and  weights  adjusted  to  offer  the 
minimum  resistance  to  the  air;  then  there  is  the  heavier 
machine  of  the  same  type  with  room  for  the  passenger 
more  skilled  in  detailed  reconnaissance  work  than  the 
aerial  pilot;  finally,  there  is  the  airship,  clumsier  and 
slower-moving,  but  with  its  own  special  uses: 

There  are  three  points  in  favor  of  the  airship,  and  none 
should  be  overlooked.  She  can  remain  in  the  air  many  hours 
if  required  ;  even,  in  an  emergency,  for  several  days.  And  in 
this  respect  she  has  the  advantage  of  the  aeroplane.  She  can 
hover,  too,  above  a  given  spot,  her  machines  stopped  and  her 
car  motionless.  This  is  of  value  in  detailed  observations  ;  and 
here  again  she  has  the  advantage  of  the  aeroplane,  which 
can   not   hover. 

A  third  merit  of  the  airship,  and  again  a  useful  one,  is 
that  she  can  fly  safely  at  night.  This  provides  her  with  many 
uses  in  time  of  war.  Aeroplanes  can  fly  at  night,  too,  but  only 
at  a  grave  risk.  If  a  motor  fails,  and  the  airman  has  to  de- 
scend, darkness  prevents  him  from  choosing  a  landing-ground, 
and  he  may  crash  into  a  wall  or  hedge,  or  the  side  of  a  house, 
or  find  himself  in  the  tree-tops  of  a  wood. 

Hovering  at  the  rear  of  her  own  lines,  and  fitted  with  a 
powerful  wireless  plant,  the  airship  can  remain  aloft  from 
dawn  until  dusk,  her  observers  watching  constantly  the 
enemy's  battle-front,  and  signaling,  while  the  news  has  value, 
any  change  they  may  notice  in  the  position  of  the  troops. 
For  destructive  raids,  particularly  at  night,  the  airship  has  a 
grim  potentiality  ;  but  this  is  a  problem  that  will  be  discussed 
later  in  our  book.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  fact 
that  governs  the  use  of  an  airship  in  war,  is  that  in  a 
clear  sky  during  daylight,  and  away  from  the  protection  of  her 
own  guns  or  planes,  she  is  large,  slow-flying,  and  highly  vul- 
nerable. Her  hull  can  not  be  armoured,  fragile  though  it  is; 
the  weight  would  be  prohibitive.  So  she  may  be  crippled  and 
sent  to  earth  by  the  accurate  placing  of  a  single  bomb  or  shell. 

The  aeroplane  forms  an  abnormally  difficult  target, 
for  there  is  not  only  the  distance,  which  is  elusive  of 
computation,  to  consider,  but  the  fact  that  the  airman 
can  rapidly  and  erratically  alter  the  flight  of  his  ma- 
chine. The  gunner  must  fire  a  first  shot  to  estimate  the 
height  and  speed  of  his  opponent,  depending  on  the 
quickness  of  his  second  shot  to  reach  its  destination. 
The  duel  of  two  machines  in  the  air,  as  a  branch  of 
warfare,  has  not  been  perfected  yet: 

If  against  flying  craft  the  land-guns  are  largely  impotent 
— and  in  this  war  they  have  been — there  is  still  the  attack 
from  the  air;  and  here,  as  we  have  indicated,  there  is  scope 
for  daring  work.  But,  when  arming  a  machine  for  a  duel  in 
the  air,  there  is  one  adverse  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Even  a  motor  of  200  horsepower — and  this  is  almost  the  limit 
today — give  none  too  much  power  for  a  large  and  heavy  craft ; 
and  for  this  reason,  if  a  machine  has  a  gun  and  ammunition, 
and  carries  in  addition  the  weight  of  a  pilot  and  a  combatant, 
its  pace  may  be  so  reduced  that,  when  it  seeks  combat  with 
some  high-speed  hostile  scout,  it  will  fly  so  slowly  that  the 
enemy — having  no  such  burden  to  check  his  pace — can  fly  out 
of  range  and  so  escape. 

The  high-powered  aeroplane  "destroyer"  is  a  machine  of  the 
future.  With  existing  craft,  and  with  motors  available,  if  a 
machine  is  heavily  armed  it  will  fly  too  slowly.  In  this  war, 
therefore,  at  any  rate  in  its  early  stage,  the  combatants  who 
were  successful  were  single  pilots,  each  in  a  high-speed  craft ; 
and  they  pursued  the  enemy's  scouts  and  darted  at  them 
boldly,  seeking  to  "wing"  them  with  a  rifle  or  a  revolver. 
In  such  desultory  fighting  no  conclusive  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Machines  have  been  put  out  of  action  ;  dramatic  duels 
have  been  fought ;  but  there  has  been  no  means  of  gaining  a 
command  of  the  air.  To  this  extent  aerial  fighting  has  failed 
in  its  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  has  been  to  offer  such  a 
barrier  to  the  enemy's  scouts  as  they  would  fail  to  penetrate  ; 
to  duplicate,  indeed,  in  the  air,  that  screen  against  observa- 
tion which  cavalry  maintain  on  land.  Had  there  been  enough 
machines,  and  had  they  been  sufficiently  fast  and  well  armed, 
such  command  might  actually  have  been  secured  ;  but  as  it  is 
the  air-scout,  who  represents  an  all-seeing  eye,  has  been  ham 
pered  merely  in  his  work,  and  this  to  no  great  extent,  in- 
stead of  being  driven  from  the  air. 

When  the  pilot  receives  a  mortal  shot,  his  machine 
is  doomed  to  destruction  with  him.  If  a  passenger  is 
carried  who  knows  how  to  handle  the  craft,  he  may  be 
able  to  bring  it  to  earth  in  safety.  A  dramatic  story  is 
given  of  the  bringing  down  by  the  French  of  a  German 
aeroplane.  The  words  of  the  German  passenger  are 
quoted : 

On  the  morning  of  August  22d  I  flew  in   foggy  weather  to 

Sedan  with  Lieutenant .     We  encountered  heavy  rain, 

and  had  to  descend  to  3000  feet.  As  we  came  down  we  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  enemy's  shrapnel  round  the  machine,  and 
presently  a  French  division  came  into  view  beneath. 

Lieutenant  was  shot  through  the  body.     Then  the. 

motor  stopped  and  the  machine  glided  down  steeply,  straight 
at  the  enemy's  troops,  which  were  firing  at  us.  At  2500  feet 
from  the  ground  the  machine  suddenly  reared  up  ;  and  turning 
round,  I  saw  Lieutenant  lying  dead  with  a  bullet- 
hole  in  his  forehead. 

I  promptly  leaned  over  his  seat  and  gripped  the  steering- 
wheel,  and  was  able  to  start  our  biplane  gliding  again.  A 
wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  French  was  my  objective. 
The  minutes  in  which  I  soared  over  the  enemy,  only  600 
feet  from  the  ground,  seemed  centuries  to  me.  A  hail  of 
bullets    whistled    about    my    ears. 

Suddenly  I  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  forehead,  and 
blood  rushed  into  both  my  eyes.  But  my  will-power  con- 
quered. I  kept  consciousness,  and  thought  only  of  bringing 
the  machine   safely   to  the  ground,   away   from  the   enemy. 

Then  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  turned  the  machine  over,  and 
as  my  dead  comrade  lay  upon  the  warping-gear  I  could  do 
nothing  but  land  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  In  alighting  the 
machine  turned  over  and  ran  into  a  hedge.     I  was  sent  flying. 

From  all  sides  the  French  rushed  at  me.  firing  still.  I  drew 
my  pistol  and  shot  three  of  them,  and  then  I  felt  a  bayonet  at 
my    breast.      An    officer    appeared    and    shouted : 

"Don't  kill  him.     He's  a  brave  man." 

Actual  fighting,  however,  is  merely  incidental ;  the  es- 
sential work  of  the  aviator  is  scouting.  For  the  better 
understanding  of  the  pilot's  difficulties  a  sketch  is  given 
of  him  as  he  starts  out: 

The  airman  climbs  into  his  driving-seat.  He  is  quite  com- 
fortable— sitting  low  and  snug  within  the  hull.  His  seat  is 
padded,  and  he  is  protected  more  or  less  from  the  rush  of 
wind;  though  round  his  head,  as  he  peers  in  front  of  him. 
there  is  the  roar  of  the  gale  that  tells  the  speed  of  his  flight. 
He  shields  his  eyes  with  goggles,  and  wears  a  woollen  cap  or 
helmet ;    while   an   up-tilted    section   of   the    hull   before    him. 


acting  like  the  screen  of  a  motor-car,  will  deflect  from  his 
face  the  worst  of  the  rush  of  the  wind. 

Placed  in  front  of  the  pilot,  as  he  sits  in  his  driving-seat, 
is  an  instrument-board  which  contains  dials  and  gauges.  There 
are  certain  things  he  must  know  while  he  is  flying,  and  he 
can  learn  them  only  by  a  study  of  these  dials.  He  needs  to* 
know  that  his  engine  is  running  smoothlv.  His  ear,  when 
trained,  will  tell  him  of  any  sudden  falter :  but  an  instru- 
ment is  also  provided  which  informs  him.  with  an  accuracy 
impossible  by  other  means,  how  many  revolutions  per  minute 
his  motor  is  making.  This  dial  he  watches  from  time  to  time. 
He  may  have  an  engine,  for  example,  which  delivers  power 
to  fly  his  machine  when  it  is  turning  from  1200  to  1300  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  needle  on  his  dial 
registers  this  rate  of  speed,  and  does  so  without  fluctuation, 
there  is  no  need  to  concern  himself  about  any  loss  of  flying 
speed.  An  aeroplane  maintains  itself  aloft  by  the  speed  at 
which  it  flies.  If  a  motor  should  flag,  and  if  the  pilot  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  instantly,  his  craft  may  lose  altitude  ;  then, 
should  he  force  it  to  climb  with  insufficient  power,  it  may  come 
to   a   standstill   in   the   air  and   slip  sideways   or   fall   tail-first. 

The  pilot  needs  also  to  note — apart  from  the  evidence  his 
eyes  provide — what  height  he  is  above  the  ground.  He  has 
an  altitude  meter;  and  at  this,  as  he  flies,  he  glances  from 
time  to  time.  For  military  flying,  and  in  war,  the  question  ot 
height  is  naturally  all-important;  it  may  spell  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  In  this  regard  one  is  reminded  of  the 
answer  of  a  British  airman  who,  when  asked  at  what  height 
he  flew  when  passing  above  gunfire,  retored  with  humorous 
brevity  :      "Just  as  high  as  I  jolly  well  can." 

We  are  told  that  the  pilot  is  too  busy  to  analyze  his 
sensations  while  about  his  business,  his  instruments  oc- 
cupy his  attention  mainly,  he  is  merely  the  intelligence 
that  governs  the  machine,  and  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  it  like  to  fly?"  is  brief: 

The  question  has  lost  novelty,  yet  it  has  never  been  an- 
swered— never,  that  is  to  say.  in  a  manner  wholly  convincing. 
The  reason  is  that  the  sensation  is  indescribable — "like  noth- 
ing else  on  earth,"  as  a  passenger  has  said.  If  you  can  im- 
agine yourself  gliding  over  a  smooth  surface  of  ice,  on  skates 
you  can  not  feel  and  which  make  no  noise,  that  may  convey 
some  faint  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  feelings  you  experience  after 
leaving  ground.  You  are  supported  on  something,  yet  you  are 
not  supported  ;  you  look  down,  and  there  is  nothing  below  you 
but  an  empty  void  ;  yet  the  machine  rides  firmly  and  securelv, 
as  though  you  were  in  a  motor-car  on  the  smoothest  road. 

Troops  marching  along  a  road  on  a  dry  summer's  day 
appear  to  the  airman  only  as  clouds  of  dust;  larger 
and  thinner  clouds  of  dust  betray  the  presence  of  cav- 
alry to  him,  and  isolated,  heavy  dust-clouds  indicate 
supply  wagons  and  guns.  The  information  he  gains  is 
general  rather  than  particular,  for  he  dares  not  de- 
scend near  enough  to  observe  the  details: 

Air-scouting  may  prove  simple  work  when  conditions  are 
ideal.  Against  a  main  road,  even  when  there  is  no  dust,  and 
when  they  are  marching  in  close  formation,  a  body  of  troops 
can  not  well  be  missed.  But  such  easy  tasks  are  not  fre- 
quently encountered.  The  enemy,  grown  wily  in  this  matter 
of  air  reconnaissance,  has  no  wish  to  make  things  easy  for 
the  scout.  Everything  possible  is  done,  in  fact,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive him.  When  an  aeroplane  comes  in  sight  troops  will,  if 
there  is  time  to  do  so,  hurry  to  the  nearest  cover;  or,  if  they 
can  not  do  this,  they  are  told  to  draw  to  the  sides  of  the 
roads  and  stand  quite  still.  An  object  motionless  is,  of  course. 
far  more  difficult  to  observe  than  one  that  is  moving.  But 
even  should  a  column  on  the  march  take  cover  when  an  aero- 
engine is  heard,  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  hide  all  traces  of 
their  presence.  "There  is  always,"  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sykes  explains,  "an  uneasy  look  about  the  road  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  a  good  observer.  The  tail  of  a  wagon,  a 
deserted  cooker,   a  belated  ambulance,  gives  the  show  awav." 

Russian  troops  have  a  method  of  marching  that  has  proved 
perplexing  to  German  air-scouts.  They  open  out  upon  a  road, 
when  on  a  long  march,  straggling  along  in  an  uneven  and  un- 
disciplined formation ;  and  from  above,  when  one  of  these 
ragged  streams  of  men  is  seen,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  its  numerical  strength  may  be. 

The  necessity  of  outwitting  the  air-scouts  is  one  of 
the  new  conditions  of  warfare — it  introduces  a  new 
''sporting"  element  into  the  old  game  which  is  de- 
teriorating into  a  competition  of  machines  without  some 
such  fresh  graft  of  excitement. 

One  German  commander,  being  apprised  of  the  ar- 
rival of  an  aeroplane  overhead,  marched  his  men  into 
a  forest,  then  breaking  the  solid  formation,  sent  them 
out  in  small  scattering  parties.  Another  ingenious 
trick  of  the  Germans: 

A  reconnoitring  flight  had  been  made,  one  of  several  hours' 
duration  ;  and  the  airmen  had  flown  according  to  instructions, 
well  to  the  rear  of  the  German  lines.  No  movements  of  troops 
had  been  detected  :  but  one  fact,  none  the  less,  had  perplexed 
them,  and  they  reported  it  to  headquarters.  Moving  from 
the  German  rear  toward  the  front  they  had  seen  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  number  of  wagons,  such  as  are  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  supplies.  Such  columns  are  not.  in  them- 
selves, an  uncommon  sight ;  but  what  struck  the  airmen  in 
this  instance,  and  made  them  mention  the  point  specifically, 
was  the  immense  number  of  these  wagons,  which  extended 
for  miles  along  the  roads;  also  the  unusual  pace  at  which 
they  had  been  hurried  forward.  Headquarters  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this  report ;  it  aroused  its  suspicions ;  and  next 
morning,  immediately  it  was  light  enough  to  see.  the  airmen 
were  ordered  to  repeat  their  flight,  and  note  what  had  become 
of  these  miles  of  transports.  They  did  so,  and  the  mystery 
was  explained.  A  large  body  of  German  troops  had  been 
hidden  in  the  food-wagons;  and  by  hastening  these  vehicles 
forward  during  the  night  they  had  reached  before  dawn  a 
point  just  behind  the  fighting  line.  When  the  aerial  observers 
reached  the  scene,  the  men  had  been  disembarked  from  their 
transports  and  were  moving  to  the  trenches.  The  section  of 
the  Allied  front  that  was  menaced  was  not  very  strongly 
held  ;  the  position  therefore  was  critical.  But  the  air-scouts, 
flying  back  instantly,  were  able  to  give  the  alarm  in  time. 
Reserves  were  thrown  forward;  they  reached  our  trenches  he- 
fore  the  attack  developed ;  and  the  Germans,  sweeping  im- 
petuously against  what  they  assumed  to  be  a  weakly-held 
line,   were   shaken   and   beaten   back  by  a   murderous   fire. 

In  the  present  "inhuman  form  of  war."  where  men 
are  fighting  machines  and  feeding  machines  with  their 
dead  bodies,  where  most  of  the  time  a  man  does  not 
even  see  the  enemy  he  is  fighting,  the  airman  occupies 
the  most  individual  place  of  any  man  in  the  army. 

Aircraft  in  the  Great  War.  By  Claude  Grahame- 
YVhite  and  Harrv  Harper.  Chicago:  A.  < '.  McClurg 
&  Co. ;  $2  net. 
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Exposition  Art. 

This  fine  volume  by.  Eugen  Neuhaus  on  the 
art  of  the  Exposition  should  become  the  vade 
mectim  of  visitors  who  wish  for  some  kindly 
and  competent  indication  of  the  things  that 
are  best  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Neuhaus 
says  truly  that  it  is  the  lesson  of  beauty  that 
will  be  the  most  enduring  of  all  Exposition  re- 
sults, and  this  without  disparagement  of 
either  the  industrial  or  the  scientific  exhibits. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  lesson  of 
the  beautiful  of  which  humanity  at  the  present 
moment  seems  to  be  most  in  need. 

Mr.  Neuhaus  gives  us  six  sections  devoted 
respectively  to  the  architecture,  the  sculpture, 
the  color  scheme  and  landscape  gardening,  the 
mural  decorations  and  the  illumination. 
There  is  also  an  appendix  that  helps  us  to 
find  the  work  of  any  particular  artist. 

That  Mr.  Neuhaus  is  competent  to  do  such 
a  work  as  this  need  not  be  said.  Certainly  it 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  glances  through  his 
pages.  And  the  value  of  his  comments  is 
richly  supplemented  by  the  numerous  repro- 
ductions that  are  not  only  admirably  selected, 
but  exquisitely  manufactured. 

The  Art  of  the  Exposition.  By  Eugen  Neu- 
haus.     San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 


The  Breath  of  Life. 

A  great  many  people  have  made  a  wise  rule 
never  to  miss  anything  written  by  John  Bur- 
roughs. They  will  be  strengthened  in  their 
resolve  by  this  fine  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  life.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Burroughs  does 
not  reach  any  very  definite  conclusion,  but 
then  Pascal  was  right  when  he  says  that  the 
pleasure  is  in  the  pursuit  and  not  in  the 
capture. 

Mr.  Burroughs  has  no  toleration  £or  the 
materialist  who  believes  that  evolution  is  the 
result  of  chance.  Chance,  he  says,  would  have 
kept  things  at  a  standstill.  Chance  ends  where 
it  begins.  Chance  is  a  man  lost  in  the  woods  ; 
he  never  arrives.  But  nature  in  her  every 
department,  shows  order  and  progress.  Evi- 
dently she  is  going  somewhere.  Her  motions 
are  regular  and  intentioned  and  that  this  is 
actually  so  he  proves  in  as  fascinating  a  series 
of  chapters  on  chemistry  and  the.  energies  of 
atoms  and  electrons  as  it  has  yet  been  our 
lot  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Burroughs  should  draw  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  forces  of  the  inorganic  world  and 
the  life,  mind  and  consciousness  of  the  or- 
ganic. May  not  force,  life,  mind  and  con- 
sciousness be  varying  manifestations  of  the 
same,  not  in  themselves  difFerent,  but  acting 
through  different  media.  We  seem  in  danger 
of  making  a  fetish  of  the  organic,  of  enclos- 
ing nature  in  water-tight  compartments  and 
of  failing  to  see  that  the  same  trend  pervades 
the  whole  and  that  instead  of  a  universe  made 
up  of  "a  number  of  things"  we  have  actually 
a  homogeneous  universe  whose  seeming  het- 
erogeneity is  no  more  than  a  metaphysical 
fallacy. 

The  Breath  of  Life.  By  John  Burroughs. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;   $1.15. 


Patricia. 

This  rather  ecstatic  story  concerns  a  young 
English  girl  who  is  left  an  orphan  and  who 
finds  that  her  father  has  made  but  scant  pro- 
vision for  her  future.  Patricia  is  aristocratic 
and  unconventional  and  we  have  an  amusing 
picture  of  her  residence  with  her  uncle,  who  is 
a  country  clergyman,  and  with  his  rigid  family, 
who  suppose  that  the  church  has  a  sort  of  di- 
vine right  to  rule  over  communities  and  con- 
sciences. It  is  an  intensely  English  picture 
and  one  quite  foreign  to  the  American  mind, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  more  interesting. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  a  picture  of  progressive 
prostrations.  The  layman  prostrates  himself 
before  the  parson  and  the  parson  prostrates 
himself  before  the  Lord.  Patricia  eventually 
solves  the  problem  of  her  future  in  a  way  that 
must  cause  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  to  the  staid 
proprieties.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to 
choose  between  a  clergyman  and  a  lord  she 
marries  a  man  who  is  both  a  clergyman  and 
n  lord,  which  seems  to  be  something  like  a 
combination    in    restraint    of    trade. 

PATRICIA.  By  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler  (Hon. 
Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton).  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 


One  Man. 
The  author  seems  to  suppose  that  there  is 
some  literary  or  artistic  virtue  in  the  drab 
recital  of  mean  criminality.  His  hero,  or 
rather  his  malefactor,  is  merely  a  degraded 
and  dirty  rascal  who  adds  to  his  other  vil- 
lainies that  of  being  supremely  dull.  We 
have  seldom  read  a  more  worthless  and  un- 
interesting book. 

One     Man.       By     Robert     Steele.       New     York: 
Mitchell   Kennerley;   $1.50   net. 


Allan  Quartermain. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  say  good- 

by    to    Allan    Quartermain    merely    because    he 

happt   s   to   be  dead.      Me   was   so   much   the 

child    »f  adventure  that  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard 

no  more  than  turn  back  to  some  page 

3    memorable   life   and   transcribe   it  with 


the  prodigality  of  imagination  that  less  gifted 
writers  will  regard  as  sheer  wastefulness. 
And  so  here  is  Quartermain  once  more.  We 
need  not  describe  the  Holy  Flower.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  Quartermain  went  in 
search  of  it  and  then  we  may  assume  a  whole 
series  of  glorious  adventures  wherein  men 
fight  honestly  and  cleanly  and  wherein  human 
wickedness  is  of  the  comfortable  and  primi- 
tive kind.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  author's 
virtues  that  he  always  creates  for  us  a  native 
hero  and  that  in  his  hands  even  the  Hottentot 
becomes  sublime. 

Allan   and   the   Holy   Flower.     By   H.    Rider 
Haggard.      New    York:     Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 


Nature  and  Science. 
As  fine  as  anything  which  has  yet  come 
from  the  press  of  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  is  this 
practical  volume.  The  title  need  not  frighten 
the  timid,  for  the  technical  has  been  allowed 
no  part  in  the  book,  which  is  written  in  ai» 
informative  strain  wherein  technical  terms 
and  "highbrow"  style  have  been  carefully 
avoided.  In  an  introductory  note  the  sub- 
committee of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  says:  "The  de- 
scriptions contained  in  this  book  have  been 
prepared  with  care  by  specialists,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  addressed  to  all  travelers  in  the  West 
who  wish  to  know  the  significant  features  of 
the  land  through  which  they  pass."  Beginning 
with  an  account  of  the  first  Spanish  settle- 
ments on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  book  at  last 
brings  the  reader  down  to  the  present.  It  is 
well  worth  noting  that  each  subject  has  been 
handled  by  a  recognized  authority-  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  John  C.  Merriam,  professor  of 
paleontology  and  historical  geology  at  the 
University  of  California,  writing  a  chapter  on 
"Significant  Features  in  the  History  of  Life 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  and  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan  dealing  thoroughly  with  "Fishes  of  the 
Pacific  Coast."  This  volume,  then,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  notable  contribution,  and  aside 
from  its  unusual  value  as  a  book  of  reference, 
it  will  find  many  interested  readers.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  authoritative.  Like  all  the  Elder 
publications,  it  is  splendidly  printed  on  good 
paper,  well  bound,  and  its  illustrations  are 
many    and    artistically    executed. 

Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  San  Francisco:  Paul 
Elder    &    Co.:    $1.50    net. 


The  Life-Builders. 

The  new  style  of  novel  first  states  its  prob- 
lem and  then  puts  a  pistol  to  our  head  and 
demands  its  solution.  The  problem  usually 
involves  a  woman  who  has  done  something 
silly  and  who  then  calls  upon  high  heaven  for 
immunity,  or  who  wants  to  do  something  silly 
and  is  prevented,  but  with  an  equal  result  in 
the  way  of  martyrdom. 

Here  we  have  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man 
who  studies  the  unhappy  fate  of  her  mother 
and  determines  to  avoid  a  similar  fate  for 
herself.  Thereupon  she  marries  a  man  who 
is   absolutely    certain    to    reproduce    that    fate. 

On  finding  that  her  husband  has  deserted 
his  mistress  and  her  baby  she  leaves  him  and 
then  has  to  face  the  problem  of  getting  her 
o.wn  living. 

The  third  stage  begins  when  she  falls  in 
love  with  a  man  who  has  an  uncongenial  wife. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  man  has  no 
duties  to  an  uncongenial  wife,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  further  that 
in  the  light  of  modern  fiction  there  are,  and 
can  be,  no  duties  that  conflict  with  impulses 
and  pleasures.  When  such  conflicts  seem  to 
occur  they  constitute  the  "problems"  that  must 
be  solved  by  sociology  or  legislation.  At  all 
costs  we  must  be  enabled  to  do  what  we  want 
to  do. 

And  so  the  problems  of  this  particular 
heroine  are  set  forth  in  a  sufficiently  clever 
way  and  with  adequate  discussion  of  the 
various  methods  of  doing  what  you  want  to 
do,  otherwise  described  as  living  one's  own 
life,  expressing  one's  self,  and  so  on.  It  is 
entertaining    and    readable    enough. 

The  Life-Builders.  By  Elizabeth  Dejeans. 
New  York:    Harper  &    Brothers. 


Lord  Dunsany. 

Here  we  have  fifty-one  allegorical  stories 
by  Lord  Dunsany  in  a  book  of  138  pages.  A& 
in  earlier  stories  by  the  same  author,  there  is 
a  strong  inclination  toward  the  mystical  and 
the  mythological,  but  the  touch  is  nearly  al- 
ways   both    sure    and    dainty. 

Fifty-One  Tales.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  unique  feature  in  Ellery  C.  Stowell's  "The 
Beginnings  of  the  War,"  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  his  method  of 
presenting  a  compact,  intelligent  resume  of 
public  documents  through  the  use  of  modi- 
fied quotations  woven  into  a  running  narra- 
tive of  events. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  toward 
the  close  of  this  month  a  striking  story  of 
the  near  future  entitled  "L.  P.  M.,  or  The 
End  of  the  Great  War,"  by  J.  Stewart  Bar- 
ney.    J.    F.    Edestone,    an   American   million- 


aire scientist,  who  has  decided  that  war  must  j 
cease,    succeeds   in    perfecting   a    startling   in- 
vention, which,  properly  used,  places  the  con-  i 
troller  of  its  power   in   a  supreme  position. 

To     properly     supplement     that     successful  ; 
book,  "Art  of  the  Exposition,"  by  Eugen  Neu- 
haus,   Paul    Elder   &    Co.   have   requested    Mr. 
Neuhaus   to   write   another  work  of  a   closelj 
related    character.      The   new    book,    which    is 
scheduled  for  early  publication,  will  be  called  : 
"The    Galleries   of   the    Exposition,"    and   will 
give  an  historical   outline   of  the  development 
of  modern  art,  through  the  discussion  of  the  , 
paintings,    statuary,    and   graphic    arts    in    the  I 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposition. 

Patrick  MacGill,  who,  both  in  his  new 
novel,  "The  Rat-Pit,"  and  in  his  first  novel, 
"Children  of  the  Dead  End,"  has  won  per- 
fervid  critical  commendation  for  writing  of 
his  own  peasant  people  from  the  inside,  is 
serving  in  the  British  forces  in  Flanders  as  a 
private  in  the  London  Irish.  If  he  survives, 
doubtless  Mr.  MacGill  will  give  the  world  a 
brilliant  description  of  what  the  war  means  to 
the  private  soldier. 

"The  Record  of  Nicholas  Freydon,"  pub- 
lished on  June  12  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  is  the  first  of  two  anonymous 
books.  The  publishers  do  not  tell  whether  it 
is  an  autobiography  or  pure  fiction,  and  ap- 
parently no  one  but  the  author  knows,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  purports  to 
give  the  autobiography  of  a  man  who  climbed 
from  poverty  to  a  place  in  journalism  where 
he  watched  the  greatest  affairs — and  abruptly 
gave   it  all  up  as  futile. 

"The  Indian  Today"  gives  a  study  of  the 
Indian  from  his  own  point  of  view,  for  its 
author,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa.) 
is  a  Sioux  Indian  and  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives  of  his  race.  The  book  is  pub-  1 
lished  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons  announce  the  pub- 
lication in  the  near  future  of  a  book  by  John 
Huss,    entitled  "The   Church."     The  book   is 
translated    with    introduction    and    notes    by 
David   S.   SchafF,   D.  D.f  professor  of  church 
history  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,   j 
It  is  the  first  translation  into  English  of  this  | 
best-known    work   of   John    Huss.      It   is   the 
treatise  in  which  he  made  an  elaborate  defense  I 
of  his  own  views  and  for  which  he  was  burned 
at  the  stake  July  6,  1415. 

One  of  the  best  literary  critics  in  the 
country  has  selected  the  ten  new  books  of 
poetry  which  are  worth  reading.  Of  these  ; 
five  are  publications  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, three  the  work  of  American  poets,  two 
of  English.  They  are  Fannie  Stearns  Davis's 
"Crack  o'  Dawn,"  Percy  MacKaye's  "The 
Present  Hour,"  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  "Spoon 
River  Anthology,"  James  Stephens's  "Songs 
from  the  Clay,"  and  Thomas  Hardy's  "Satires 
of   Circumstance." 

Poetry  is  holding  its  own  in  America  in 
spite  of  the  war,  or,  in  some  cases,  because 
of  it.  Louis  Untermeyer's  book  of  verse, 
entitled  "Challenge,"  issued  by  the  Century 
Company  a  few  months  ago,  has  just  gone  into 
a  second  large  printing.  This  is  the  book  that 
contains  the  author's  now  somewhat  famous 
"Prayer." 

The  beginning  cf  organized  summer  camps 
for  boys,  according  to  the  editors  of  "Har- 
per's Camping  and  Scouting,"  dates  from 
the  early  'eighties.  Now  they  quote  the  ap- 
proximate figure  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
boys  and  girls  who  go  into  camps  every  sum- 
mer. Dr.  Eugene  L.  Swan,  who  has  con- 
tributed much  data  to  "Harper's  Camping  and 
Scouting,"  tells  in  this  book  how  and  where 
to  camp,  even  close  to  a  large  city. 

"The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America,"  by 
John  Finley,  has  a  wider  scope  than  its  title 
indicates.  It  traces  the  development  right 
up  to  the  present  of  those  places  which  had 
French  beginnings.  Among  the  places  talked 
of  in  this  book  are  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Buffalo,  Duluth,  as  well  as  Galesburg, 
Illinois ;  Portage,  Wisconsin ;  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  Missouri ;  Niagara  Falls,  the  Great 
Lakes,  South  Bend,  Indiana  ;  Oklahoma,  and 
many  others.  It  is  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

In  the  second  volume  of  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher's 
"The  Making  of  Western  Europe,"  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Professor  Fletcher 
has  taken  the  story  of  the  children  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  Western  Europe  down  to 
the  eve  of  the  Third  Crusade,  thus  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  gloomy  close  of  the  first 
Millennium  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  the 
brilliant  life  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
that  crusade  ushered  in.  This  includes  the 
contest  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy, 
the  crusades,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moslems 
from  Spain,  and  the  building-up  of  France 
into  a   kingdom. 

Men  of  business  have  been  so  prominent 
among  the  "Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" that  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  se- 
ries of  that  name  that  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  in 
connection  with  Constable  &  Co.,  London, 
will  inaugurate  this  fall.  Each  volume  will 
contain  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
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had  an  influence  on  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  designed  to  embrace  all  leaders,  regard- 
less of  race,  who  have  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  thought  and  development  of  their  gen- 
eration between,  roughly,  1830  and  1902. 
The  volumes  will  each  contain  from  80.000  to 
120.000  words. 

Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  written  a  book,  "Trusts 
and  Competition,"  just  issued  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  in  which  he  recites  the  thirty 
years'  history  of  the  trusts  and  their  relation 
to    competition. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  announce 
that  Dr.  Marden's  works  are  attracting  much 
attention  in  Spanish-speaking  countries.  The 
prime  minister  of  one  of  the  South  American 
republics  has  ordered  that  "Pushing  to  the 
Front"  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  ground 
that  no  obstruction  should  be  put  in  the  way 
of  what  he  considered  a  civilization  builder. 
The  president  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
has  ordered  9000  copies  of  the  Spanish  edi- 
tions for  distribution  among  the  boys  and 
youth  of  his  country. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  July. 
"Paris:  Red  and  Black — and  Gold!"  is  an- 
nounced as  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Estelle 
Loomis  (Mrs.  Gelett  Burgess)  in  the  July 
Century  Magazine,  which  will  contain,  not  the 
war  facts,  but  the  war  feelings  of  the  most 
sensitive  city  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be 
written  with  great  vivacity  and  to  consist  of 
a  series  of  spontaneous  impressions,  describ- 
ing the  streets,  the  shops,  the  fashions,  the 
attitude  of  the  women,  the  conduct  of  the 
American  Hospital,  life  in  a  pension,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  French  language  from  the 
American  point  of  view  and  those  of  English 
from  the  French,  all  with  a  background  of  war 
and  the  varied  emotions  of  war.  In  this  num- 
ber James  Davenport  Whelpley,  veteran  news- 
paper correspondent  and  diplomat,  will,  it  is 
announced,  point  out  unsuspected  cmalities 
and  failings  in  the  English  character  that  now 
show  plainly  to  the  seeing  eye.  Among  these 
are  the  Englishman's  belief  in  his  private 
rights,  which  has  met  with  some  rude  shocks 
of  late,  the  English  habit  of  criticizing  their 
own  government,  which  has  deceived  Ger- 
manv  to  her  cost. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 

By  George  Adam,  M.  D. 

Scheme:  Within  an  empty  star-space  there 
are  placed  two  ideal  masses  of  electricity  which 
are  shown  to  evolve  into  a  series  of  perpetual 
cycles  of  which  the  solar  system  is  a  phase  The 
Sun  grows,  absorbs  the  planets,  and  returns  to 
nebula.  The  cycle  of  life  commences  inward: 
Mercury  is  dead ;  Venus  is  dying:  Earth  is  jour- 
neying to  Venus  conditions;  and  Mars  to  terres- 
trial conditions.  Mountains,  Earthquakes,  and 
Volcanoes  are  of  electric  origin  and  astronomical 
significance.  Astronomy  is  the  basic  science.  To 
understand  the  activity  of  the  organic  cell  we 
must  study  the  conditions  of  its  appearance, 
maintenance  and  disappearance  within  the  solar 
system. 

Light  is  corpuscular  in  every  crisis  although 
the  corpuscle  :s  propagated  in  wave  form. 

Price  $1.50 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Hand  of  Peril. 
Mr.  Arthur  Stringer  has  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  criminal 
science.  We  should  advise  the  police  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  him.  He  knows  how  to  open 
the  most  obdurate  safe  and  to  make  con- 
federates of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  etheric 
vibrations.  In  this  case  his  criminals  are 
counterfeiters,  and  they  include  a  beautiful 
girl  who  has  been  deceived  as  to  her  parent- 
age and  who  is  eventually  persuaded  to  re- 
form as  a  preliminary  to  marriage  with  the 
government  detective  who  has  spent  some 
pleasant  months  in  tracking  her  all  over  Eu- 
rope. It  need  not  be  said  that  the  detective 
has  god-like  powers  mitigated  by  stupidity. 
The  numbers  of  times  he  allows  his  prey  to 
escape  when  we  ourselves  could  have  made 
a  capture  is  surprising,  but  then  it  would 
never  do  to  allow  the  story  to  end  prema- 
turely. Since  we  are  not  asked  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Stringer's  story  is  founded  upon  fact 
we  may  agree  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  ex- 
citing one,  guaranteed  to  create  and  maintain 
a  thrill  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

Tee     Hand     of     Peril.       By    Arthur    Stringer. 
New    York:    The    Macmlllan    Company. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  the  Stedman-Woodberry 
edition,  and  one  that  has  been  thoroughly 
modernized  in  form  and  workmanship.  It 
occupies  ten  volumes  of  the  kind  that  the  book 
lover  rejoices  to  have  upon  his  shelves  and 
that  would  have  filled  the  heart  of  Poe  himself 
with   delight. 

Those  familiar  with  the  earlier  edition  need 
not  be  reminded  that  the  editors  have  used 
their  own  judgment  in  the  selection  from  the 


mass  of  Poe's  writings  of  those  portions  only 
that  seem  to  have  the  element  of  permanence. 
Mr.  Woodberry,  the  surviving  editor,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  withstood  the  beguile- 
ment  of  the  "complete  edition,"  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  must  contain  much  that  is 
trivial  and  unworthy.  Poe  was  often  spurred 
to  literary  activity  by  his  necessities  and  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  he  himself  were  now 
the  editor  of  his  own  works  he  would  show  a 
certain  merciless  severity  in  his  deletions. 
And  the  ability  of  the  present  editors  is  a 
guaranty  that  the  selection  is  of  the  wisest 
kind. 

The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  George  Edward 
Woodberry.  In  ten  volumes.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons;    $10    net. 


The  Child  at  the  Window. 

Mr.  William  Hewlett  has  somewhat  im- 
proved since  he  wrote  "Telling  the  Truth,* 
although  he  still  labors  under  the  impression 
that  telling  the  truth — the  whole  truth — is  a 
literary  virtue.  There  are  some  true  things 
that  may  be  taken  for  granted  or  left  to  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Hewlett  tells  us  the  story  of  a  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  narrow  country  clergyman,  who 
so  far  reacts  from  Puritanism  when  she  goes 
to  Loudon  as  to  run  away  with  a  rather 
dazzling  litterateur  who  takes  her  to  Egypt- 
But  when  Una  discovers  that  her  lover  is 
shockingly  unfaithful  with  an  Oriental  dancing 
girl  she  leaves  him,  returns  to  London,  and 
comes  unpleasantly  close  to  the  descensus 
averni.  Eventually  she  marries  the  young 
clergyman  who  courted  her  when  she  was  a 
girl  at  home,  and  whom  she  contemptuously 
repulsed,  but  not  until  she  has  shaken  the 
heart  of  another  and  ascetic  young  priest  who 
had  supposed  himself  immune  to  earthly  love. 


Frankly  we  do  not  like  Una.  She  seems 
both  shallow  and  heartless,  and  we  leave  her 
with  some  placidity  to  reap  the  fields  that 
she  has  sown.  Her  friend  Sybil,  who  goes 
down  into  the  depths,  is  a  much  stronger 
character  and  therefore  more  respectable,  to 
use  a  much  tortured  word.  The  author  has 
done  undeniably  well  with  Sibyl  and  also  with 
the  young  priest.  His  novel  as  a  whole  has 
distinctive   virtues. 

The  Child  at  the  Window,  By  William  Hew* 
Ictt.      New    York:    Dufficld  &    Co. 


The  Woman  Alone. 
Here  we  have  one  of  those  too  numerous 
novels  written  on  the  assumption  that  the  re- 
straints placed  by  society  upon  an  illicit 
sexuality  constitute  a  sort  of  halo  of  martyr- 
dom upon  the  heads  of  those  subjected  to 
them.  We  should  like  to  sympathize  with 
Margaret  and  with  the  other  young  lady,  who 
are  first  betrayed — this  is  the  conventional 
word — and  then  deserted,  but  since  they  acted 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  sympathy  seems  to 
be  misplaced.  Their  grievance  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  causes  are  followed  by  ef- 
fects, which  of  course  would  not  be  the  case 
in  a  world  properly  governed  in  feminine 
interests. 

The  Woman  Alone.     By  Mabel  Herbert  Urner. 
New    York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1-25  net. 


The  Scarlet  Plague. 
Mr.  Jack  London,  searching  among  the 
weird  contents  of  his  imagination,  supposes 
the  arrival  of  a  great  plague  which  sweeps 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
The  scattered  remnants  revert,  of  course,  to 
barbarism,  and  so  the  foundations  of  a  new 
civilization  must  be  laid  and  the  uphill  climb 
once   more   begun.      We   may   believe   not   un- 


reasonably that  such  cataclysms  have  occurred 
in  the  past,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  nature's 
plan  to  plow  under  her  failures  and  to  make 
a  fresh  start.  So,  at  least,  we  arc  told  by 
Plato. 

Mr.  London  places  his  scene  in  California. 
and  it  is  now  unsafe  to  gc  so  far  as  the  site 
of  the  ClitY  House,  not  alone  because  of 
savage  beasts,  but  of  still  more  savage  men. 
It  is  an  entirely  admirable  piece  of  descrip- 
tive writing,  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind 
that    Mr.   London   has  done. 

The  Scarlet  Plague.  By  Jack  London.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1    net. 


By    Frank    X.    Westcott, 

Fly   Company;   $1.35   net. 


New  Books  Received. 
Accidentals.      By   Helen    Mackav.      New    York; 
DuffieUl    &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Hepsey    Burke. 
York:  The  H.   K. 
A  novel. 

America  and  Her  Problems.  By  Paul  II.  I'.. 
d'Estournellcs  de  Constrmt.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company ;    $2. 

A  general  survey  of  conditions. 

The  Red  Laugh.  By  Lconidas  Andreicf.  New 
York:    Dufficld    &    Co.:    $1    net. 

"Fragments  of  a  discovered  rmnuscript."  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  Alexandra  Linden. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emer.'h\.     By  Oscar  W.   Firkins. 
Boston;  Houghton    Mifflin   Company;   $1.75   net. 
A    biography. 

The  Divine  Mystery.  By  Allen  Upward.  Bos- 
ton :    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.75    net. 

A  reading  of  the  history  of  Christianity  down  to 
the   time  of   Christ. 

Edgar     Chirrup.       By     Peggy     Wcbling.       New 
York:    G.    P.   Putnam's    Pons;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Pieces   of    the    Game.      By    Countess   de    Cham- 
brun.     Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35. 
A   novel. 


FRAMERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  US. AT  NO.  6 


John  Hancock—  Father  of  the  Revolution 

UPON  the  Declaration  of  Independence  his  name  may  be  read  without  spectacles.  His  signature  was  the  first  sub- 
scribed to  the  world  s  most  famous  State  document.  In  the  most  realistic  sense  John  Hancock  pledged  his  life  and 
his  fortune  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colonies,  holding  investments  in 
banks,  breweries,  stores,  hotels,  and  also  owning  a  fleet  of  vessels.  The  seizure  of  one  of  these  precipitated  the 
Boston  massacre.  In  Revolutionary  days  and  until  his  death  he  was  a  popular  idol.  When  it  was  proposed  to  bombard  Boston, 
though  it  would  have  resulted  in  greater  personal  loss  to  him  than  to  any  other  property  owner,  he  begged  that  no  regard  be 
paid  to  him  because  of  his  financial  interests.  While  Hancock  did  not  sign  the- Constitution  of  the  United  States,he  used  his 
great  influence  in  its  behalf,  which  awakened  the  gratitude  of  Washington."He  was  prepossessing  in  manner,  and  passionately 
fond  of  the  elegant  pleasures  of  life,  of  dancing,  music  concerts,  routs,  assemblies,  card  parties,  rich  wines,  social  dinners  and 
festivities?'  Until  the  end  of  his  life  the  people  of  Massachusetts  delighted  to  honor  him.  In  the  stirring  events  preceding  the 
Revolution  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  To  this  tireless  worker  for  American 
Independence  Liberty  was  the  very  breath  of  life.  He  would  have  frowned  upon  any  legislation  which  would  restrict  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  and  would  have  voted  NO  to  prohibition  enactments.  It  was  upon  the  tenets  of  our  National  Spoken  NXford 
that  Anheuser-Busch  58  years  ago  founded  their  great  institution.  To-day  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Free 
Republic  their  honest  brews  are  famed  for  quality,  purity,  mildness  and  exquisite  flavor.  Their  brand  BUDWEISER 
has  daily  grown  in  popularity  until  7500  people  are  daily  required  to  meet  the  public  demand.  Its  sales  exceed  any  other 
beer  by  millions  of  bottles.  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A, 

Visitors  to  St. Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  -T-'ll  F      D        J    1 

our  plant— covers  141  acres.  1  lllmann  tr  Denuel 

and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Means  Moderation, 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Tune  19,  1915. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


"The  New  York  Fashion  Show  of  1915"  is 
what  it  is  called  on  the  Orpheum  programme. 

That  simple  announcement  has  not  broken 
up.  but  reunited  families.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  vaudeville  shows  with  the 
boys,  because  she  did  not  care  for  that  spe- 
cies of  entertainment.  It  was  his  once-a- 
week  night  off.  But !  a  Fashion  Show !  a 
sudden  warm  interest  in  vaudeville  kindled  in 
her  bosom,  and  she  told  Jim  that  she  would 
go  with  him  this  time.  Calmly,  ruthlessly,  a* 
is  the  way  of  waves,  she  ignored  Jim's  (or 
Joe's,  or  Jack's)  previous  masculine  affilia- 
tions. Jim  telephoned  and  broke  them  off — 
Mrs.  Jim  wanted  to  see  the  Fashion  Show-. 
That   settled   it. 

And  there  she  was  by  the  dozen  ;  Mrs.  Joe, 
Mrs.  Jim.  Mrs.  Jack,  rustling  in,  gowned  very 
smartly,  for  this  was  a  fashion  show-,  and  it 
had  its  psychological  effect.  She  must  feel 
the  self-respect  of  the  well-dressed  while 
gazing  on  these  creations  of  the  great  New 
York  houses. 

I  confess  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
great  show  being  so  entirely  and  completely 
what  it  purported  to  be.  I  supposed  it  would 
be  something  of  the  nature  of  a  musical 
comedylet  that  they  billed  at  the  Orpheum  a 
month  or  two  ago,  in  which  the  exhibition  of 
a  bride's  trousseau,  displayed  on  a  manequin 
chorus,  was  entertainingly  blended  with  a  love 
story,  and  the  sentimentalists  and  the  fashion- 
worshipers  in  the  audience  were  alike  made 
happy. 

But  this  is  a  fashion  show,  pure  and  simple  ; 
or,  no,  not  so  very  simple,  either,  although 
simplicity  in  style  is  adequately  represented 
in  the  long  procession  of  negliges,  gowns  for 
the  links,  for  country  outings,  for  yachting 
trips,  for  pavement  strolls,  for  tennis,  for 
riding,  bathing,  etc.  Did  I  say  gowns  ?  I 
should  have  said  suits,  habits,  toilettes,  crea- 
tions, for  all  are  carefully  discriminated  on 
the  programme  according  to  the  occasion  for 
which  the  dress  is  worn.  Mrs.  Jim  and  all 
the  rest  may  take  the  programme  away  with 
them,  con  over  the  long  list,  gloat  over  the 
pleasures  of  recollection,  take  note  of  the  firm 
that  is  responsible  for  the  most  favored  cos- 
tume, and  even  be  granted  the  favor  of  a 
business  interview  with  a  feminine  agent  trav- 
eling with  the  show  to  represent  the  various 
firms   making  the   display. 

I  seem  to  see  the  already  somewhat  azure- 
hued  countenances  of  our  local  merchants 
turning  to  ultra-marine.  This  may  add  an- 
other one  to  the  hard  knocks  already  caused 
by  the  war  and  the  Fair.  It  really  would  be 
quite  interesting  to  know  whether  this  in- 
genious business  device  of  the  various  New 
York  firms  represented  will  catch  much  cus- 
tom out  here.  Probably  they  hope  to  seize 
something  that  has  fallen  from  the  grasp  of 
French  firms  too  greatly  preoccupied  by  the 
war,  and  the  service  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  to  hold  all  of  their  American  trade. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  pure  business,  availing  it- 
self of  vaudeville  surroundings  to  make  n 
grand,  spectacular  advertisement.  The  women 
displaying  the  costumes  are  not  actresses,  but 
models.  They  are  young,  pretty,  smart,  but 
they  do  not  all  know  how  to  walk.  One  of 
them,  a  tall  blonde,  is  featured,  but,  pretty 
though  Peggy  Hopkins  is,  I  think  the  smile, 
the  artless,  life-enjoying,  joy-bestowing  smile 
of  Edna  Burton — I  think  it  is — is  what  caught 
the   favor  of   the  audience. 

The  staye  is  set  for  the  great  occasion  like 
a  corner  of  a  park  or  garden.  In  the  rear  is 
a  large  tableau  recess  in  which  the  girls 
may  pose.  A  youth,  appropriately  solemn  for 
his  high  and  holy  office,  who  is  costumed  in  a 
Beau  Brummel  wig  of  white  satin,  serves  as 
a  door-opener,  and  a  revealer  of  loveliness. 
Between  whiles  this  youth,  who  has  a  bass 
voice,  an  ingenuous  smile,  and  a  deliberation 
of  utterance  that  is  truly  phenomenal,  regales 
the  audience  with  vocal  selections.  The  la- 
dies in  habits  are  displayed  astride  a  couple 
of  fine  beas:s,  which  are  led  in  and  out  by  a 
smart  groom.  A  few  children  are  in  evi- 
dence, to  supply  a  suggestion  for  child  cos- 
tumes. There  .ire.  also,  a  maid  and  a  French 
bonne,  ihe  latter  in  the  streamers  and  long 
street  cloak  of  her  class.  The  awe-inspiring 
being  ,n  white  satin  chats  with  his  fellow- 
servil  rs  and  affably  aids  the  maid  to  spread 
'h  for  afternoon  tea. 
lothes?  Let  me  see.  My  brain  reels, 
is  really  a  solemn  moment. 


Well,  the  first  manequin  visible  wore  a 
silk  suit  imitating  her  own  skin,  and  her  body 
was  cunningly  garlanded.  This  was  Eve. 
Nobody  turned  a  hair.  We  are  getting  used 
to  the  silk-nude  lady  on  the  stage.  Then  be- 
gan a  display  of  day  costumes.  Following 
this.  Beau  Brummel  favored  us  with  a  song, 
in  which  his  youthful  bass  cavorted  solemnly 
down  several  octaves  below  normal.  Then 
came  a  lot  of  fair  ladies,  emerging,  one  at  a 
time,  from  the  cabinet,  and  walking,  peacock- 
wise,  around  the  stage  to  display  their  glory- 
They  were  all  in  afternoon  dress,  including 
the  bathing  girl,  wrhose  costume,  awaited  in 
eager  anticipation,  administered  a  slight  jolt, 
because  she  was,  it  must  be  said,  almost  com- 
pletely covered. 

Another  song,  deeper  down  in  vocal  caves 
than  the  previous  one.  The  occasion  grew 
more  and  more  solemn.  The  devoutness  of 
fair  worshipers  in  the  audience  increased,  if 
possible.  It  was  time  for  the  Evening  Gowns. 
There  came  a  dazzling  procession.  Ladies  in 
lily  green,  in  American  Beauty  pink,  in  sil- 
ver foam,  in  peacock  blue,  gold  embroidered. 
There  was  a  dancing  gown,  a  dinner  gown, 
an  opera  gown,  a  moonlight  bathing  suit,  and 
repetitions  of  the  same.  Until,  finally,  Peggy 
Hopkins,  the  featured  one,  in  a  white  negli- 
gee, with  her  lap  full  of  youngsters  in 
pajamas,  simulated  "mi  lady"  on  the  verge 
of    retiring    for    the    night. 

It  was  a  great  show!  Xo  doubt  of  that. 
Which  dress  did  you  like  the  best?  It  really 
is  hard  to  choose.  I  thought  that  lanky  silk 
— pink  flow^ers  on  black  ground — with  black- 
gauze  pantalettes  showing  below — was  down- 
right ugly,  but  nearly  everything  else  was 
lovely.  To  be  sure  that  startling  street  cos- 
tume— big  white  splashes  and  splotches  pat- 
terned on  a  black  ground — was  rather  cour- 
tesanish,  but  I  suppose  they  have  to  have  their 
tastes  considered  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but,  do  you  know,  I  didn't  care  so  very 
much  for  that  Dear  Lady  Disdain  costume. 
Don't  you  think  those  side  draperies  made  her 
look  too  broad  in  the  beam  ?  Oh,  dear,  they 
passed  by  so  quickly  that  I  haven't  marked  my 
pets  on  the  programme.  I  thought  that  silver 
foam  was  sweet,  didn't  you  ?  And  the  firefly 
gown  ?  But  I  wouldn't  break  my  heart  for  any 
of  those  wraps — nothing  much,  do  you  think  ? 

I'm  glad  they've  made  a  change  in  that 
hideous  style  of  evening  gowns  showing  so 
much  shoulder  nudity.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
ultra  fashionable  often  make  frightful  mis- 
takes in  taking  up  radical  styles.  I  have  seen 
countless  pretty  women  on  the  stage,  with 
ravishing  figures,  make  themselves  almost  re- 
volting to  a  non-radical  taste.  A  brown  race 
can  carry  its  partial  nudity-  with  modesty,  and 
even  beauty,  when  beauty  is  existent,  but  the 
white-skinned  race  is  distressing  when  too 
much  uncovered.  It  looks  uncomfortable,  and 
self-assertive  of  its  unco veredn ess.  Besides, 
since  beauty  is  always  woman's  aim,  why  not 
soften,  instead  of  harden,  her  contours?  I 
am  weary  of  seeing  those  deep  pits  under  the 
arms  so  lavishly  displayed,  and  the  movement 
of  every  shoulder  and  back  muscle.  Soften 
all  these  things  with  delicate  laces,  and  re- 
store to  the  wearers  of  these  costumes  some 
of  the  lost  graces  of  modesty.  It  really  looks, 
from  the  show,  as  if  that  style  was  passing. 
My  Lady  Disdain's  decollete  was  like  that  of 
the  'sixties.  Pretty  shoulders  and  neck  amply 
in  evidence,  but  not  that  startling  suggestion 
of  nakedness. 

There  was  a  black  silk  costume,  tortuously 
draped:  I  didn't  like  it,  did  you?  But  the 
gray  lady,  the  sand  lady,  and  several  white 
ladies — their  costumes  had  the  simplicity  of 
good  taste.  By  the  way,  did  you  know — I 
have  it  for  a  fact  from  one  of  the  downtown 
saleswomen — the  women  have  actually  plucked 
up  courage  and  refuse  to  wear  the  overfull 
skirts  launched  to  appease  the  manufacturers 
in  order  to  sell  more  goods  ?  But  the  women 
insist  on  a  compromise,  and  downtown  they 
are  putting  the  dressmaking  staff  to  work  re- 
modeling the  skirts  !  What  do  you  think  of 
that   for  a   woman's  victory? 

Let  me  see,  where  was  I?  Did  I  start  in 
to  write  a  dramatic  criticism?  My  brain,  my 
aching  brain !  I've  forgotten  all  about  the 
rest  of  the  show.  There  was  a  playlet,  wasn't 
there  ?  A  rather  dull  imitation  of  "Potash  & 
Perlmutter."  There  was  music,  some  lovely 
Hughes  dancing,  a  number  of  good  things  left 
over  from  last  week,  but  the  dresses,  the 
fashions,  the  display,  they  are  the  thing.  Gee, 
but  aint  it  the  grand  show! 


LA  LOIE  FULLER  AGAIN. 


The  second  Loie  Fuller  performance  con- 
tained some  repetitions  and  some  novelties. 
Of  these  the  most  startling  was  that  billed  as 
"The  Dance  of  the  Great  Black  Opal."  In  this 
act  Loie  Fuller  used  her  best-loved  and  most 
frequently  employed  medium :  the  effect  of 
colored  rays  of  electric  light  thrown  on  great 
lengths,  and  billows,  and  puffs  of  outblown 
silken  fabrics.  Pretty  girls  held  aloft,  like  a 
tern,  a  huge  silken  arch.  Mechanically  in- 
duced draughts  of  air  blew  it  out  to  the  shape 
of  a  dome,  while  the  lights  played  over  it 
and  made  it  a  processional  of  appearing  and 
disappearing  colors. 


I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  opal,  and,  of 
a  sudden,  we  saw  it  in  all  its  beauty,  a  great 
oval,  almost  as  long  as  the  stage  is  wide. 
The  invisible  dancers  had  gathered  in  the 
edges  of  the  silk,  the  draught  of  air  held  it 
distended  in  the  shape  of  a  long,  flattened 
oval,  over  which  played  flecks  and  dancing 
glimmers,  and  waves,  and  sudden  flames  of 
turquoise  blue  and  gold,  and  other  jewel 
colors  ;  and  there  it  was,  a  veritable  colossal 
opal ! 

In  the  "Nocturne,"  danced  to  Debussy 
music,  the  cloud  effects  promised  at  the  open- 
ing performance  were  given  by  the  use  of  the 
same  agency,  Miss  Fuller  herself  sending  out 
vast  lengths  of  silver  gray  and  dim  blue  silken 
stuffs,  which,  through  the  ministrations  of  her 
powerful  arms,  took  wonderful  cloud  shapes, 
rising,  falling,  and  dissipating,  like  the  vapor- 
ous hosts  on  a  windy,  cloud-capped  day. 

"A  Xight  on  Mont  Chauve"  was  again,  and 
most  appropriately,  the  piece  de  resistance.  It 
calls  for  most  elaborate  staging,  and  the  en- 
semble effect  was  very  beautiful.  There  was 
no  impatience  in  the  audience,  however,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  the  preliminary  staging,  for 
the  Exposition  Orchestra  again  poured  forth 
floods  of  delicious  music. 

The  stiff-backed  opponent  of  the  modem 
school  of  music  can  do  no  better  than  go  to 
Loie  Fuller's  next  and  enjoy  the  blending  of 
artistic  delights,  the  multi-colored  music  of 
the  ultra-modern  school,  rhythmic  motion,  and 
waves  upon  waves  of  changing  tints  and  hues. 
We  heard  Grieg  again,  Debussy,  Borodine, 
and  that  Slavic  wonder,  Rimsky-Korsakow. 
The  Russian's  "Capricioso  Espagnol"  headed 
the  programme,  being  given  without  dance  or 
spectacle.  It  was  better  so.  in  this  many- 
colored  composition  of  moods,  beginning  pen- 
sively, and  ending  in  a  mad  burst  of  reckless 
gayety.  It  is  music  that  suggests  the  moods 
of  a  coquette,  an  inscrutable  coquette  from 
the  land  of  Tartars,  wTho  revels  in  the  joys  and 
hates  the  ennuis  of  life.  The  fascinating 
waves  of  harmony  seemed  to  flicker,  to  be 
compounded  of  dancing  lights  and  shadows 
and  sudden  brilliant  glows  that  made  it 
strangely  akin  to  the  leaping  color-flames  in 
Loie  Fuller's  dances. 

The  charming  Xell  Gwynn  suite,  consisting 
of  three  pastoral  dances,  was  a  new  contri- 
bution to  the  programme.  The  huge  stage 
made  the  delicately-robed,  flower-crowned 
dancers  seem  almost  childlike  in  size.  Their 
dance  and  the  music  were  light  and  merry ; 
they  suggested  the  gleeful,  soulless  elfs  in 
Le  conte  de  Lisle's  quaint  old  ballad  in 
rhyme.  Full  of  flowing  music  it  is,  with  its 
continued    refrain : 

Couronnes   de   thym   et   de  marjolaine, 
Les  elfes  joyeux  dansent  sur  la  plaine. 

A  pretty  subject  the  whole  poem  would 
make,  one  would  think,  for  these  danced  and 
pantomimed  plays,  with  the  sorrows  of  the 
ensnared  knight  depicted  against  a  background 


of  perpetually  dancing  elfs,  their  pagan  joy, 
born  of  the  moonbeams,  unshadowed  by  part- 
ing,  sorrow,    or   death. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


The  new  policy  at  Pantages  in  regard  to 
film  plays  is  instrumental  in  evoking  old  mem- 
ories. Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "The  Middle- 
man" wre  first  saw  with  Willard  at  the  old 
Baldwin,  I  think,  with  beautiful  Marie  Bur- 
roughs as  the  heroine.  Xow,  in  these  later 
days,  the  figure  of  the  old  potter  immediately 
links  itself  with  the  Exposition,  and  the  pre- 
cious Tatlow  ware,  the  lost  trade  secret  of 
whose  preparation  he  seeks,  in  Jones's  melo- 
drama, to  rediscover,  suggests  the  magnificent 
collection  of  British-made  chinaware  that  has 
but  recently  been  placed  on  view  in  the  Manu- 
factures Palace,  and  around  which  collectors 
are  buzzing  like  bees  around  honey.  I  found 
this  fine  old  crusted  melodrama  to  be  the  most 
interesting  thing  on  the  bill,  in  spite  of  live- 
lier demonstrations  than  usual  from  the  au- 
dance  and  the  music  were  light  and  merrj' ; 
kins,"  a  cleverly  manipulated  set  of  puppets,  of 
a  clever  acrobatic  act  of  Fern,  Bigelow,  and 
Meahan,  of  Bell's  Hawaiian  Serenaders,  of  the 
commendable  ventriloquism  of  Winona  Win- 
ter, and  of  the  sedulous  imitations  of  humans 
made  by  Richard  the  Great,  who,  unlike  his 
brother-simian  at  the  Orpheum,  is  allowed  a 
name  of  his  own.  Richard's  table  manners 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  his  brother- 
artist,  except  that  he  happens  to  have  a 
more  impetuous  disposition,  and,  when  he 
thinks  his  duties  are  too  onerous,  he  speaks 
right  out  in  meeting.  A  marble  statue  could 
not  be  more  unmoved  than  his  trainer  when 
Richard  pours  forth  an  abrupt  stream  of  re- 
monstrant monkey  chatter.  He  automatically, 
without  the  slightest  heed  to  Richard's  mu- 
tiny, boosts  the  chimpanzee  up  on  an  auto- 
mobile, upon  which  he  performs  feats,  or 
mounts  him  on  a  huge  gilded  sphere,  in  order 
that  Richard  may  display  his  skill  and  bal- 
ance in  maintaining  the  perpendicular  while 
he  guides  his  queer  conveyance  up  an  in- 
clined plane  and  down  a  flight  of  steps.  For 
Richard  performs  a  number  of  acrobatic  and 
balancing  stunts.  He  has  his  individuality, 
has  Richard:  he  has  some  temperament.  He 
is  uglier  than  tne  other  nameless  one,  and 
while  he  is,  on  the  whole,  more  elaborately 
educated,  he  is  still  something  of  a  child  of 
nature. 

A  playlet,  of  ethical  intent,  and  rather  over- 
conversational,  winds  up  a  programme,  the 
variety  of  which,  and  its  reflection — like  the 
Hawaiian  act — of  popular  moods,  shows  how 
accurately  the  manager  of  the  Pantages  The- 
atre gauges  the  beat  of  the  vaudeville  pulse. 
I  do  not  doubt  he  put  on  the  Hawaiian  act 
to  show  his  clientele  that  they  do  not  need  to 
go  to  the  Exposition  to  hear  the  Hawaiians 
warble.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Daylight  ride 

to 

Yosemite  Valley 

Saturday  Special 

Leaving  here  at  7:00  a.  m.,  arriving 
El  Portal  4:00  p.  m.  ;  then  the  de- 
lightful auto  ride  into  the  heart  of 
the  Valley,  arriving  there  6:30  in  the 
evening. 

Returning  —  Sunday  Special 

leaves  Yosemite  6:30  a.  m.,  arriving 
in  San  Francisco  6:45  p.  m. 

Your  visit  to  California  is  not  com- 
plete until  you  see  Yosemite  Valley  and 
the  Big  Trees. 


MM, 

SantaFe 

%  w 


Santa  Fe  City  Ticket  Offices 

673  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  315 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland 

Phone  Lakeside  425 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


First  Saint-Saens  Concert  Tonight. 

The  first  of  three  concerts  to  be  given  by 
the  illustrious  composer,  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
will  take  place  at  Festival  Hall  this — Saturday 
— evening  at  half-past  eight,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  musical  happening  of  recent  years 
has  occasioned  greater  interest  than  this  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  imposing  figure  in  music 
living  today.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  great  composer  now  living  is  so  widely 
and  intimately  known  and  beloved  through  his 
works.  His  superb  orchestral  compositions 
are  in  the  repertory  of  every  orchestra,  and 
there  is  no  violinist,  however  humble,  who 
does  not  aspire  to  play  his  Rondo  Capriccio, 
no  pianist  who  is  not  familiar  with  his  Con- 
certo in  G  minor  and  smaller  pieces,  and  no 
singer  to  whom  Delilah's  airs  are  unknown. 
He  was  in  the  United  States  eight  years  ago, 
when  he  was  honored  by  musicians  and  the 
public.  That  he  now  comes  to  the  Exposition 
to  take  part  in  the  great  event  is  eminently  a 
characteristic  of  a  man  whose  vitality  and 
youthtulness  smile  at  the  passing  and  envious 
years. 

The  first  programme  will  include  the  first 
presentation  anywhere  of  the  symphonic  epi 
sode,  "Hail,  California,"  written  especially 
for  and  dedicated  to  the  Exposition,  which 
will  be  played  by  the  Exposition  Orchestra  of 
eighty  and  Sousa's  Band  of  sixty-five,  with 
Wallace  A.  Sabin  at  the  organ.  Then  will 
follow  "Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel"  and  the 
Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violoncello  and  or- 
chestra, Op.  33,  Horace  Britt,  soloist.  Then 
Saint-Saens  will  conduct  his  symphonic  tab- 
leau. "La  Foi,"  after  which  Ada  Sassoli  will 
play  his  Fantasie  for  the  harp.  The  pro- 
gramme '  will  conclude  with  the  ballet  di- 
vertissement from  "Henry  VIII."  The  pro- 
gramme for  Thursday  evening,  June  24,  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  27,  will  be  entirely 
different,  with  the  exception  of  "Hail  Cali- 
fornia." which  will  be  repeated. 

Seats  for  all  the  concerts  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Exposition  box-office,  343  Powell 
Street.  

"Outcast"  Opens  Monday  at  the  Columbia. 

For  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  "Out- 
cast." the  four-act  play  by  Hubert  Henry 
Davies,  a  former  San  Franciscan,  will  be 
given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  limited 
engagement,  beginning  Monday  night,  June  21. 
With  it  will  be  seen  that  talented  actress, 
Elsie  Ferguson,  who  has  not  hitherto  appeared 
on  the  Coast  in  a  stellar  capacity.  The  cast, 
with  Charles  Cherry  as  leading  man,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  it  was  during  the  six 
months'  run  of  the  play  in  New  York  this 
season.  Miss  Ferguson  comes  from  Chicago, 
where  "Outcast"  has  been  the  bill  for  the 
past  two  months,  or  since  the  termination  of 
its  run  in  New  York.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  are  the  only  Coast  cities  which  the 
star  will  visit,  her  tour  closing  in  the  latter 
place  the  last  of  next  month. 

The  scenes  of  "Outcast"  are  laid  in  London, 
hence  it  is  timely  to  state  that  all  the  actors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  star,  are  English, 
and  critics  have  been  unanimous  in  their  opin- 
ion that  a  better  balanced  dramatic  company- 
has  seldom  been  gotten  together.  The  tour 
is  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Frohinan 
and  Klaw  &  Erlanger. 

In  Miss  Ferguson's  support  will  be  found, 
beside  Mr.  Cherry,  well  known  here.  Mar- 
guerite Leslie,  Nell  Compton,  Gillian  Scaife, 
Warbuton  Gamble,  J.  Wodall  Birdc,  and  Leslie 
Palmer. 

The  advance  sale  of  boxes  and  seats,  which 
began  Thursday,  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
of  the   Columbia's  season. 


Al  Jolson  at  the  Cort  Next  Monday. 

"Dancing  Around,"  with  Al  Jolson,  will  be 
the  attraction  at  the  Cort  Theatre  beginning 
next   Monday  evening,   June  21. 

While  the  renowned  "Vesuvius  of  Vocal 
Velocity,"  otherwise  Al  Jolson,  follows  the 
title,  he  is,  of  course,  the  leader  of  this  large 


Winter  Garden  aggregation.  Al  Jolson,  in 
short,  is  a  star  who  prefers  to  be  featured. 
When  "Dancing  Around"  was  lately  pre- 
sented in  Chicago,  Charles  Collins  said  in  the 
Post:  "Al  Jolson  can  be  more  continuously 
amusing  than  any  other  performer  on  the 
stage."  Amy  Leslie  said  in  the  A:cws. 
"There  was  so  much  joy  over  Jolson  that  he 
could  not  get  away  long  enough  to  let  the 
play  go  on.     Great  is  jolson." 

There  are  twenty-two  numbers  on  the  mu- 
sical programme.  Of  these,  Al  Jolson  is 
scheduled  for  four  numbers,  but  in  the  way 
of  songs  he  is  unlimited.  With  encore  num- 
bers, it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Jolson  to 
sing  as  many  as  a  dozen  songs  in  a  night. 
There  is  no  performer  on  the  stage  of  our 
time  who  has  made  famous  so  many  song  hits. 
Some  of  these  are  "Get  Out  and  Get  Under," 
"I'm  Glad  My  Wife's  in  Europe,"  "Rum  Turn 
Tiddle,"  "You  Made  Me  Love  You,"  "When 
Grown-Up  Ladies  Act  Like  Babies."  and 
"Then  He  Would  Row,  Row,  Row."  In 
"Dancing  Around,"  Jolson  has  introduced  a 
number  of  new  ditties  which  are  proving  im- 
mensely popular.  But  it  is  not  in  the  singing 
of  songs  alone  that  Jolson  excels.  He  ram- 
pages through  "Dancing  Around,"  cracking 
jokes   and  "spilling  out"   side-splitting  stories. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  people  in  the 
cast,  and  the  production  is  referred  to  as  be- 
ing "the  Mastodon  of  Musical  Extravaganza." 
In  "Dancing  Around"  there  are  twelve  big 
and  important  settings.  Some  of  Jolson 's  as- 
sistants in  merriment  are  Frank  Carter,  Kitty 
Doner,  Harry  Clarke,  Mary  Robson,  Fred 
Leslie,  Eileen  Molyneux,  Rae  Bowdin,  Earl 
Foxe,  Mae  Dealy,  Harry  Wilcox,  Ted  Doner, 
and  a  drove  of  one  hundred  "dainiy  dimpled 
divinities."  In  the  matter  of  feminine  love- 
liness "Dancing  Around"  is  said  to  eclipse  any 
other  Winter  Garden  spectacle. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  headline  attraction  next  week  at  the 
Orpheum  will  be  Mercedes,  the  psychic  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  accompanied  by  the 
mystic  occult.  Mile.  Stantone,  who  will  pre- 
sent their  unparalleled  occult  revelation,  "The 
Musical  Enigma."  No  less  an  authority  than 
Professor  J.  H.  Hyslop,  former  head  of  the 
department  of  psychology  at  the  Columbia 
University,  and  now  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
school  of  psychic  research,  sponsors  Mer- 
cedes's exhibition  of  thought  transmission  as 
extraordinary.  There  no  longer  exists  any 
doubt  of  mental  telepathy.  The  very  final  de- 
gree of  thought  transmission  is  responsible 
for  the  sometimes  uncanny,  always  inex- 
plicable, and  continually  marvelous  perform- 
ance given  by  Mercedes  and  his  feminine  as- 
sistant. 

Youth,  vivacity,  ability,  and  good  looks 
are  the  factors  which  combine  to  make  Xew- 
hoff  and  Phelps  an  exceedingly  popular  team 
in  their  comedy  skit,  "In  Care  of  General  De- 
livery." The  material  they  have  collected  is 
bright  and  sparkling  and  is  delivered  with  snap 
and  vim,  affording  entertainment  every  second 
they  occupy  the  stage. 

Tudor  Cameron  and  Bonnie  Gaylord,  two  of 
the  most  popular  artists  in  vaudeville,  have 
joined  forces  and  are  playing  with  great  suc- 
cess a  skit  called  "Hired  and  Fired."  Came- 
ron is  a  capital  comedian  and  Miss  Gaylord 
possesses  that  extremely  rare  quality,  the  art 
of  being  really  funny. 

Kranika  Brothers,  who  rank  among  the  best 
eccentric  and  comedy  acrobats  in  vaudeville, 
will  furnish  a  clever,  diverting,  and  thoroughly 
original    act. 

The  Pantzer  Duo  will  contribute  a  graceful 
contortion  novelty.  Mr.  Pantzer,  in  addition 
to  his  ability  as  a  contortionist,  is  a  first- 
class  pantomimic  comedian,  while  Grace 
Pantzer,  who  assists  him,  displays  remarkable 
grace  and  flexibility. 

Fisher  and  Green  will  continue  their  laugh- 
able and  clever  skit,  "The  Partners,"  and 
Fritz  Bruch,  'cellist,  assisted  by  his  sister 
Lucy,  violinist,  will  be  heard  in  new  selec- 
tions. 

It   will   be   the   last  week  of  the   New   York- 


Fashion  Show,  in  which  Peggy  Hopkins  and 
twenty  beautiful  models  are  fascinating  fea- 
tures.   

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Do  you  dance  the  "Tango"  ?  1  f  so,  you 
are  now  out  of  the  swim  entirely,  as  "The  Bal- 
boa" has  been  accorded  the  prize  by  the 
Dancing  Teachers'  Convention  recently  con- 
vened at  the  Exposition.  Miss  Lydia  Brown- 
ing, who  originated  the  dance,  has  been  espe- 
cially engaged  by  the  Pantages  management 
to  show  the  newest  society  craze,  and  with  her 
dancing  partner,  Signor  Vartassi,  will  present 
a  routine  of  all  of  the  approved  dances 
passed  by  the  dancing  teachers.  In  addition 
to  the  dances  Miss  Browning  will  teach  "The 
Balboa"  to  patrons  of  the  Pantages  after  the 
matinee  each  day.  These  lessons  will  be  free 
to  all  desirous  of  learning  the  latest  steps. 

The  regular  headline  attraction  on  the  new 
show  will  be  Stuart,  "the  Male  Patti,"  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Europe  after  a 
twelve  years'  absence.  Stuart  is  the  same  big 
sensation  on  his  present  trip  as  the  singer  for- 
merly was  when  he  played  here  several  years 
ago. 

"Childhood  Days,"  that  rollicking  travesty 
on  school  frolics,  will  be  the  offering  of  the 
Juies  Held  company.  This  act  is  of  the  usual 
slapstick,  fun-provoking  kind,  but  it  keeps  an 
audience  in  a  continual  howl  of  laughter. 
This  year  the  company  has  added  an  epilogue 
to  their  act  which  shows  the  youngsters  grown 
up   and   regaled   in   full-dress   attire. 

The  Six  Fultons  present  an  acrobatic  nov- 
elty which  is  filled  with  the  newest  twisters 
and  sensational  flip-flops. 

Harry  Antrim  and  his  dainty  partner,  Betsy 
Vale,  return  with  their  classy  little  skit  with 
the  same  riotous  "tom-cat"  song  and  'cello 
imitations. 

Carletta,  the  human  dragon  ;  Florence  Ray- 
field,  the  dainty  singer,  and  Grunsy  and  Lizzo, 
black-faced  funsters,  are  other  acts. 

As  an  extra  added  feature  the  three  girl 
"hikers"  from  Portland  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gramme. The  girls  left  their  home  town  on 
a  bet  to  reach  the  Exposition  by  walking  the 
entire  distance.     They   won   their  bet. 


Leopold  Stokowski  has  already  begun  his 
preparations  for  the  performance  of  Gustav 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony,  which  will  be 
given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  the 
first  time  in  America  early  in  March,  1916. 
Over  500  applications  have  been  received 
from  singers  who  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
chorus,   which   will  consist  of  900   voices. 


Mme.  Melba's  English  manager  has  asked 
the  London  newspapers  to  emphatically  con- 
tradict the  assertion  that  the  great  prima 
donna  is  going  to  sing  on  the  American 
vaudeville  stage  for  $4000  a  week.  "Why 
should  Mme.  Melba  appear  for  that  fee  in 
America,"  he  asks,  "when  she  can  earn  $4000 
by  singing  at  a  single  concert  in  New  York?" 


Considerable  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
musical  world  when  Albert  Spalding,  the 
American  violinist,  announced  that  during  the 
coming  season  he  would  book  all  concerts  un- 
der his  own  management.  This  is  practically 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America  that 
an  artist  has  taken  upon  himself  such  a  task. 


Though  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  said  to  have 
earned  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000 
in  his  long  and  successful  career,  he  died 
comparatively  poor.  His  fourth  tour  of  this 
country  drew  over  $100,000. 


In  England  and  Wales  there  are  47,116 
persons  who  rely  mainly  upon  music  for  their 
livelihood.  These  figures,  based  on  the  last 
census,  taken  four  years  ago,  are  given  in  a 
recently  published  Blue  Book  which  deals 
with  occupations  and  industries  in  general. 
While  it  is  generally  assumed  that  in  the  mu- 
sical field  women  greatly  outnumber  men,  the 
statistics  show  that  in  this  case  there  is  a 
I  difference    of    only    1428,    there    being    24,272 


Sty?  Jtomatt *b  3fnni  Mmrmtt  Qtompang 

ANNOUNCES  THAT  IT  HAS  REMOVED  TO  ITS 

NEW  HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


LOCATED  ON  THE  CORNER  OF 

California  and  Sansome  Streets 


A  CORDIAL   INVITATION   IS  EXTENDED   TO  THE   PUBLIC  TO  INSPECT   THE   PREMISES. 


women  in  the  professional  ranks  as  against 
22,S44  men.  Roughly,  the  proportion  for 
England  and  Wales  is  one  musician  for  every 
800  persons  of  total  population.  In  London 
alone,  with  its  10,913  musicians,  the  men  are 
in  the  majority  by  a  narrow  margin  of  193. 
Of  the  24.272  women  in  the  profession  nearly 
20,000  are  unmarried,  while  of  the  remaining 
number  there  are  only  1264  widows,  which 
lends  Musical  News  to  infer  that  women  left 
alone  in  the  world  do  not  take  to  music  again 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  to  any  great  extent. 
The  general  impression  that  as  a  rule  mu- 
sicians continue  in  harness  to  an  extreme  age 
is  not  borne  out  in  this  instance,  as  only 
1444,  of  whom.  451  are  women,  arc  sixty-five 
years  old  or  over. 


There  is  a  corporation  named  "The  Hewlett 
Family  of  America."  All  of  the  members  are 
descendants  of  George  Hewlett,  who  came  to 
this  country   from   England  in    1640. 


An  Award  That  Speaks  Volume*. 

Golden  State,  Extra  Dry  Champagne  was 
awarded  the  "Grand  Prix"  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  This  makes 
the  fourth  "Grand  Prix"  received  in  four 
years  for  this  famous  Champagne,  produced  by 
the  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  Asti,  California. 

AMUSEMENTS 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION    GROUNDS 
June  19  and  24.  at  8:30, 
and    June    27,    at   2:3n. 

THREE   CONCERTS 

By   the   Illustrious   Composer 

CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 

Assisted    by    Eminent    Soloists,    the    Exposition 

Chorus  of  300,  Sousa's  Band  of  65,  and 

the  Exposition  Orchestra  of  SO 

Prices,  SI. 50,  $1,  75c  and  50c:  box  seats.  $2. 

Scats   at   the    Exposition    box-office,   343    Powell 

Street.      Phone — Sutter   6646. 
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Safest  ind  Most  MaenificentTheaire  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  VAUDEVILLE  REVELATION 

MERCEDES,  the  Psychic  Eighth  Wonder  of 
the  World,  accompanied  bv  the  Marvelous  Mys- 
tic, MLLE.  STANTONE;  NEWHOFF  and 
PHELPS  in  a  Corned v  Skit,  "In  Care  of  Gen- 
eral Delivery";  TUDOR  CAMERON  and 
BONNIE  GAYLORD,  "Hired  and  Fired"; 
KRAMKA  BROTHERS.  Eccentric  and  Com- 
edy Acrobats:  THE  PANTZER  DUO,  Comedy 
Contortionists;  FISHER  and  GREEN  in  "The 
Partners":  FRITZ  BRL'CH  and  SISTER;  Last 
Week.  THE  N,  Y.  FASHION  SHOW,  What 
Miladi  Wears  from  Arising  to  Retiring,  by 
New  York's  Smartest  Modistes,  Showing  the 
J"  Most  Beautiful  Models  in  the  World,  Led 
by  Peggy  Hopkins,  Washington  Society  Fa- 
vorite.        Sunday    Matinee,    June    27 

NAZIMOVA  in  "WAR  BRIDES" 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays).  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  iLtt' 

^■^Geary  »nd  Mason  Sts.     Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning   Monday,   June    21 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

Charles     Frohman,     Klaw    &    Erlanger    present 

ELSIE    FERGUSON 


In    a    play    of   gripping    intcre 

"OUTCAST 


?? 


By    Hubert     Henry     Davies 

Six    Months    in    New    York.      Two    Months    n 

Chicago.      N.    Y.    and    Chicago    Company 

and     Production     Intact 

Special     prices    Wed.     mat.,     50c    to    $1.50 


(SORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Beginning    Monday    Night,    June    J  i 
Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Night    prices.    50c    to    $2;     Mats.,    50c    to    $1.50 
The    Mastodon    of    Musical    Extra-.  | 

DANCING  AROUND 

With  the  Bouncer  of  [he   Blues 

AL  JOLSON 

An  uproarious  upheaval  of  lingerie  and  laU{ 
A    12-hour    show   squeezed    into    3 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mason 


After  a  twelve  years'  sensational  tour  li\ 
Europe,  STUART,  "the  Male  Patti,"  World's 
Sensational  Soprano:  Society's  Latest  Dance 
Craze,  "THE  BALBOA,"  presented  by  MISS 
CYDIA  BROWNING,  assisted  bj  Signor  Var- 
tassi (Miss  Browning  will  instruct,  without 
charges,    patr  P  ous   of 

learning  "The  Balboa"  aftei  the  matinee  per- 
formance each  daj  "i1  cial  Extra  feature, 
3  GIRL  HIKERS  FROM  PORTLAND,  a  trio 
of    pretty     Portland    high  v.  ho 

reached    the    Exposition    by    walking    Erom    their 
.  ity  ;     the    Kit's     H  ill     tell    of     iheil 
00    the  road. 
\   GREAT    EIGHT-  VC1 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  19,  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Misled  by  the  reproaches  of  certain  clergy- 
men who  traveled  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  the  Barbary  Coast  without  stop- 
over anywhere,  and  who  remained  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  up  to  the  time  limit  of 
their  tickets,  we  had  acquired  certain  convic- 
tions as  to  metropolitan  proprieties  that  have 
now  been  rudely  shaken.  In  the  self-abase- 
ment that  followed  the  aforesaid  reproaches 
we  wondered  how  we  could  expect  any  of  the 
chaste  maidens  of  New  York  to  leave  the 
pristine  purities  of  the  East  even  for  the  de- 
lights of  the  Exposition.  None  the  less  we 
did  what  we  could.  We  appointed  committees 
of  matrons  and  of  selected  young  women  who 
could  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  we  sent 
them  to  meet  the  trains  in  order  to  counteract 
the  lures  of  which  the  clergymen  had  told  us 
with  all  the  vivid  colorings  of  experience  and 
participation.  We  were  determined  to  protect 
the  honor  of  our  visitors  and  to  send  them 
back  to  their  mothers  without  the  faintest 
stain   upon   their  immaculate  white   wings. 

And  now  comes  this  horrid  news  from  New 
York.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  Already  we 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  thrill  of  con- 
sternation following  the  disclosure  that  a 
wealthy  young  lady,  a  millionaire,  had  be- 
come so  addicted  to  the  tango  parlors  as  to 
defy  the  maternal  authority  and  to  necessi- 
tate an  appeal  to  the  courts.  But  we  believed 
the  incident  to  be  an  isolated  one.  We  hoped 
that  New  York  could  cope  with  the  situation 
and  that  about  eight  newspaper  columns  every 
day,  four  sermons  on  Sunday,  and  the  plead- 
ings of  the  special  woman  writers  would 
eventually  succeed  in  restoring  that  wander- 
ing  lamb   to    the   fold.      They   did. 

But  now  comes  the  disillusion.  It  was  not 
an  isolated  case.  The  special  commission,  the 
police  committee,  and  the  purity  deputation 
that  were  hurried  to  the  front  for  the  relief 
of  wealthy  virtue  in  distress  have  made  an 
appalling  report.  It  seems  that  there  are  a 
great  many  tango  parlors  and  that  they  are 
visited  by  numbers  of  wealthy  young  women 
who  arrive  unchaperoned  and  who  spend  the 
night  in  unseemly  ways.  In  point  of  fact 
they  dance  with  young  men  who  demand  $5 
for  their  terpsichorean  services.  Now  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  Fancy  paying  a  young 
man  to  dance  with  you.  Now  here  in  San 
Francisco  we  have  our  peculiarities,  but 
we  never  went  quite  so  low  as  this.  We  make 
no  claim  to  wear  the  white  flower  of  a  wholly 
blameless  life,  but  we  draw  the  line  here. 
Our  own  acquaintance  with  the  Barbary  Coast 
is  a  severely  restricted  one.  Only  under  com- 
petent auspices  have  we  ever  ventured  into 
those  classic  shades,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  young  men  even  of  the  Barbary  Coast 
would  demand  payment  for  a  dance.  We  may 
be  wrong,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  the  clergy  about  this,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  shall  adhere  to  our 
opinion. 

But  New  York  is  going  to  look  into  this 
matter.  It  has  been  aroused.  With  that  fer- 
tility of  resource  which  reminds  us  of  the 
young  woman  whose  sister  fainted  in  the 
bathtub  and  who  had  enough  presence  of  mind 
to  send  for  a  policeman,  New  York  also  will 
have  recourse  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
Some  of  her  most  presentable  officers  will 
henceforth  attire  themselves  in  evening  dress 
in  order  that  these  darlings  of  our  dollar  aris- 
tocracy may  be  adequately  protected  in  that 
pursuit  of  happiness  to  which  they  have  an 
inalienable   right. 

And  now  comes  the  New  York  Sun  with 
an  editorial  that  throws  oil  upon  the"  fires  of 
our  dismay.  It  is  no  good,  says  the  Sun. 
merely  to  assert  that  New  York  is  not  a  bad 
city,  and  so  far  we  agree  heartily  with  the 
Sun,  It  is  no  good  at  all.  Some  old  and  ex- 
perienced cosmopolitans,  continues  the  Sun, 
who  have  lived  in  Paris.  Constantinople, 
Petrograd,  and  London,  declare  that  never 
before  have  they  seen  such  extravagant  dis- 
sipation as  they  see  now  in  New  York. 
Quite  probably  that  is  true.  European  capi- 
tals know  better  than  to  sit  upon  safety 
valves.  American  cities  have  not  yet  learned 
that  lesson,  but  they  will.  It  may  be  said 
confidently  that  vice  exists  in  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  efforts  to  suppress  it,  just 
as  the  force  of  explosions  may  be  measured 
by  the  resistance.  We  do  not  yet  understana 
that  human  nature  can  not  be  changed  even 
by  policemen  in  evening  clothes,  and  if  there 
is  anything  more  pathetic  in  its  futility  than 
this  imbecile  measure  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
it.  The  moment  suppression  passes  the  point 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  innocence  at 
that  instant  it  becomes  explosive. 

It  will  probably  seem  to  be  a  heresy  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  a  human  being  has  a  right  to  misbehave 
himself  so  long  as  he  does  not  thereby  in- 
fringe the  liberty  of  others.  He  has  a  right 
to  go  'o  a  tango  parlor  and  to  dance  all  night 
if  he  so  wishes.  He  has  even  a  right  to  accept 
$5  fr-)m  a  young  woman,  thereby  reversing 
the  -  >ual  precedent.  But  he  has  not  a  right 
to  d(   -any  of  these  things  in  an  obtrusive  man- 

r.     T3e   has   not   a   right   to   assail  my   inno- 
and  chaste  ears  by  sounds  of  nightly  rev-  i 
at  a  time  when  I  wish  to  meditate  upon  ' 


my  own  moral  excellences,  which  are  many. 
He  has  no  right  to  compel  me  to  see  things 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  nor  to  hear  things 
that  I  do  not  want  to  hear.  If  he  wishes  to 
misbehave  himself  he  must  do  so  in  some 
back  street  or  behind  closed  doors.  Now  in 
Europe  a  man  is  allowed  to  misbehave  him- 
self, and  therefore  his  pent-up  energies  do 
not  become  explosive.  The  law  has  no  con- 
cern with  making  the  bad  man  into  a  good 
man,  the  law  not  being  such  an  ass  as  to  sup- 
pose that  it  can  be  done  except  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  which  we  no  longer  believe.  But 
the  law  does  concern  itself,  or  ought  to  con- 
cern itself,  with  preventing  the  bad  man  from 
tempting  innocence  into  the  broad  road  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  this  being  a  sort  of 
quotation  from  a  book  called  the  Bible.  In 
the  European  capitals  there  are  practically  no 
restrictions  upon  unobtrusive  vice.  No  man 
is  forbidden  to  think  impure  thoughts.  His 
thoughts  are  his  own  business.  And  as  a  re- 
sult we  may  live  in  Petrograd  or  even  in 
Paris  for  a  long  time  and  we  shall  neither 
see  nor  hear  anything  that  is  aggressively  of- 
fensive, and  this  because  the  safety  valve  is 
always  allowed  to  work  freely.  But  in  Amer- 
ica we  still  labor  under  the  conviction  that 
we  have  done  something  for  the  reform  of 
human  nature  by  punishing  a  man  for  his  im- 
proprieties, whether  those  improprieties  are 
aggressive  or  not.  Of  course  we  have  done 
nothing  at  all  for  human  nature  except  to 
make  it  explosive. 


Wrist  watches  are  worn  chiefly  by  men 
whose  work  or  sport  takes  them  into  the 
roughest  sort  of  going  or  into  the  roughest 
sort  of  country  (says  the  Chicago  Tribune). 
Military  officers  wear  them  during  campaigns 
or  manoeuvres.  Hunters,  polo  players,  rail- 
road builders,  surveyors,  mountain  climbers, 
aviators,  explorers,  and  men  whose  pursuits  or 
pleasures  demand  endurance  and  courage  wear 
them. 

Men  in  such  pursuits  and  pleasures  want 
simplicity  and  efficiency  in  costuming.  They 
know  that  a  watch  securely  strapped  to  the 
wrist  is  not  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and,  at 
the  simplest  movement  in  the  world,  is  avail- 
able. It  is  not  decorative  and  is  not  intended 
to  be,  but  any  soft-muscled,  fat-waisted  gentle- 
man with  a  gold  chain  or  fob  ribbon  is  within 
his  right  as  a  masculine  person  in  regarding 
the  wearer  of  a  wrist  watch  as  a  sissy. 

Conventionality  allows  a  man  to  wear  a 
diamond  on  his  finger,  but  if  he  hung  one 
from  his  ear  he  would  be  made  a  byword 
and  a  hissing.  Conventionality  allows  a  man 
to  decorate  his  waistcoat  with  gold  chains," 
bars,  fobs,  etc.,  and  retain  his  masculinity  un- 
impaired, but  if  he  puts  a  leather  strap,  hold- 
ing a  watch,  around  his  wrist  he  has  invited 
the  contempt  of  the  masculine  person  who 
hangs  the  gold   chains   on   himself. 

The  Chicago  police  lieutenant  who  repri- 
manded and  disciplined  a  traffic  policeman  for 
wearing  a  wrist  watch  yielded  to  the  full  force 
of  conventionality.  A  wrist  watch  would  be 
a  preeminently  sensible  thing  for  a  buttoned- 
up  and  belted  policeman  to  wear.  It  would 
be  where  he  could  see  it  without  having  to  dig 
for  it,  but  when  rationality  runs  into  conven- 
tionality there  is  no  doubt  which  one  will  be 
run  over. 


The  artichoke,  which  originally  came  from 
Barbary,  is  not  a  botanical  species,  Dut  a  va- 
riety of  the  thistle,  which  grows  spontane- 
ously all  along  the  African  coast  of  the  Medi- 
tenanean  from  Morocco  to  Palestine.  It  is 
now  cultivated  extensively  in  France,  where 
those  which  come  from  Brittany  and  Algeria 
are  the  species  most  highly  esteemed.  Even 
of  these  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  the 
Camus  artichoke  of  Brittany,  the  bronzed  arti- 
choke of  Roscoff,  the  big  green  artichoke  of 
Laon,  and  the  violet  artichoke  of  Province. 
There  are  also  varieties  which  come  from 
Italy,  Spain,  India,  and  Canada,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  famous  for  the 
enormous  size  of  its  leaves.  In  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  crop  is  abundant,  the  heads 
are  carefully  picked  of  all  their  leaves,  and 
the  "hearts"  dried  in  the  sun,  put  up  in  sacks, 
and  stored  away  for  winter  use.  These  hearts 
when  boiled  in  water,  or  in  a  rich  beef  broth, 
become  soft  and  recover  their  form,  color,  and 
flavor.  They  are  then  taken  from  the  pot, 
the  water  and  broth  strained  away,  the  centre 
is  filled  with  forced  meat,  and  they  are  then 
either  fried  or  baked. 


One  thing  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
friends  and  art  enthusiasts  could  not  effect 
during  times  of  peace,  the  war  seems  to  be 
bringing  nearer  realization.  Felix  Weingart- 
ner,  the  famous  conductor,  has  for  many 
years  been  exiled,  as  an  artist,  from  Berlin, 
the  scene  of  his  early  activity.  This  prohibi 
tion  against  his  public  appearance  in  Berlin 
until  the  year  1921  was  established  in  1-908. 
Now  Count  von  Huelsen,  general  intendant  of 
the  Royal  Theatre,  has  given  his  sanction  to 
Weingartner's  appearance  as  conductor  of  one 
concert  in  Berlin.  However,  the  conductor 
has  very  politely  refused  to  accept  this  favor, 
preferring  to  wait  until  his  differences  with 
the  royal  intendantur  can  be  definitely  settled. 


There 
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of 
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Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,  10  hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Take 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted  for  Its'rout  fishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Time,  13  hours, 
30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.   Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Mt.  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO :   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building,  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Liltle  Molly  had  been  very  trying  all  day. 
That  evening,  when  her  grown-up  sister  was 
putting  her  to  bed,  she  said  she  hoped  the 
child  would  be  a  better  girl  tomorrow,  and  not 
make  everybody  unhappy  with  her  naughty 
temper.  Mollie  listened  in  silence,  thought 
hard  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  wisely  : 
"Yes,  when  it's  me  it's  temper  ;  when  it's  you 
it's   nerves." 


Pat  and  Mike  were  crossin'  the  river  on  a 
ferryboat.  They  were  watching  intently  a  big 
dredging  barge  that  was  sending  its  mammoth 
scoops  under  the  water  and  bringing  up  tons 
of  mud.  "Pat,"  says  Mike,  "wouldn't  yez  loike 
to  be  a-workin'  over  there  on  that  mud- 
digger?"  "Yis,"  says  Pat,  "but,  begorra,  Oi'd 
hate  to  be  wan  of  the  fellers  under  the  water 
that's   fillin'  up   thim  shovels." 


A  concert  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  some- 
thing or  other  had  been  arranged  in  the  vil- 
lage schoolroom,  and  all  the  local  "stars" 
were  booked  to  appear.  The  favorite  soprano, 
before  she  appeared  to  sing,  apologized  for 
her  cold.  Then  she  started :  "I'll  hang  my 
harp  on  a  willow  tree-e — ahum — On  a  willow 

tree-e-e-e — oh "      Her   voice   broke   on  the 

high  note  each  time.  Then  a  voice  came  from 
the  back  of  the  hall:  "Try  'anging  it  on  a 
lower  branch,  miss." 


An  English  professor,  traveling  through  the 
Kentucky  hills,  noted  various  quaint  expres- 
sions. For  instance,  after  a  long  ride  the 
professor  sought  provisions  at  a  mountain 
hut.  "What  d'  yo'-all  want  ?"  called  out  a 
woman.  "Madam,"  said  the  professor,  "can 
we  get  corn  bread  here  ?  We'd  like  to  buy 
some  of  you."  "Co'n  bread  ?  Co'n  bread, 
did  yo'  say  ?"  Then  she  chuckled  to  herself, 
and  her  manner  grew  amiable.  "Why,  if  co'n 
bread's  all  yo'  want,  come  right  in,  for  that's 
jest  what  I  haint  got  nothin'  else  on  hand 
but." 


Her  son  had  enlisted  and  she  was  a  proud 
old  woman  as  she  harangued  a  knot  of  friends 
on  the  village  street.  "Garge  always  done  'is 
duty  by  me,  'e  'as,  an'  now  'e's  doin'  'is  duty 
by  king  an'  country,"  she  said.  "I  feel  right 
down  sorry  for  ihem  Germans,  to  think  of  'im 
goin'  into  battle  with  'is  rifle  in  'is'  and  and 
'It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary'  on  'is  lips." 
"Poor  Germans,  indeed !"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  audience.  "Pity's  wasted  on  'em  !  P'raps 
you  'aven't  'eard  of  their  cruelties?"  "P'raps 
I  'aven't,"  agreed  the  old  lady.  "An  p'raps 
you   'aven't   'eard  Garge  sing." 


The  verger  of  the  little  old  country  church 
was  showing  a  party  of  visitors  around.  He 
pointed  out  the  place  where  Cromwell's  can- 
nonballs  would  have  hit  the  church,  only  it 
wasn't  built  then,  and  all  the  usual  sights  of 
the  place.  Then  they  ascended  the  belfry. 
There  the  verger  drew  a  long  breath  and  the 
visitors  crowded  around  eagerly.  Evidently 
they  were  to  see  the  sight  of  sights.  "Now, 
this  'ere  bell,"  said  the  verger,  proudly  ;  "a  bit 
remarkable  this  bell  is.  It  is  only  rung  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  the  lord  bishop,  a 
fire,  a  flood,  or  any  other  such  calamity." 


dem  othch  niggahs  done  testify  ag'in  me,  ma 
frien's  all  got  up  and  testify  dat  1  had  tan- 
goed, but  I  wus  so  drunk  at  de  time  I  didn't 
know  whut  I  wus  doin*.  So  I  come  out  all 
cleah — -an'  de  preacher  'scused  inc." 


Mrs.  McDonald's  two  nieces  were  spending 
their  summer  holidays  at  her  residence.  The 
day  following  their  arrival  being  Sunday,  they 
both  accepted  her  invitation  to  accompany  her 
to  the  church  service.  Both  were  attired 
entirely  in  white.  They  were  rather  late  in 
entering  the  church,  and  as  the  three  passed 
down  the  aisle  the  minister  was  giving  out  his 
text,  which  read,  "What  are  these  which  are 
arrayed  in  white  robes?"  The  congregation 
were  rather  startled  to  hear  Mrs.  McDonald 
making  the  reply:  "They're  ma  twa  nieces 
frae    Edinboro  !" 


Some  time  ago  Hans  was  enjoying  a  quiet 
hour  with  a  friend  over  a  social  pretzel,  when 
he  suddenly  changed  the  conversation  and 
turned  to  the  other  with  an  animated  expres- 
sion. "Shoost  t'ink  vat  I  see  dis  afternoon, 
Yawcob  !"  said  he.  "It  was  der  vorse  efer! 
Two  men  hit  by  a  trolley  und  cut  up  shoost 
der  same  like  choppin'  vood !"  "Vot's  dat?'* 
exclaimed  the  friend,  sitting  right  up  and  be- 
ginning to  take  notice.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
dot  you  haf  seen  some  sights  like  dot?  Vere 
you  see  him?"  "In  der  afternoon  news- 
baper  !"   was   the  innocent  rejoinder  of  Hans. 


The  advantage  of  censorship  is  that  an 
army  can  thereby  hide  its  mistakes.  Like  the 
case  of  the  general  and  Aunt  Jemima.  An 
old  lady  once  died  at  Spa.  Her  nephew  and 
heir  ordered  the  body  sent  home.  But  when 
the  young  man  opened  the  coffin  to  have  one 
last  look  at  the  remains  he  beheld,  instead  of 
his  beloved  Aunt  Jemima,  the  corpse  of  a  gen- 
eral, in  full  uniform,  the  breast  covered  with 
military  medals.  The  young  man  wired  at 
once  to  Spa,  receiving  in  a  few  hours  the 
following  answer :  "Give  general  quiet 
funeral.  Aunt  Jemima  buried  this  morning 
with  full  military  honors,  regimental  band, 
and  twenty-one-gun  salute." 


At  a  revival  meeting  held  in  Nauvoo,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  one  summer,  old  Cap- 
tain Higgins  strayed  into  the  camp-grounds, 
and  before  he  knew  it  found  himself  pretty 
well  forward  among  the  "mourners."  The 
captain,  who  has  been  river  pilot  for  over 
thirty  years,  is  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and 
in  consequence  has  frequent  recourse  to  a  big 
red  handkerchief.  One  of  the  active  breth- 
ren of  the  meeting  noticed  his  apparent  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings,  and  thought  he  had 
hooked  a  convert.  So  he  approached  the  old 
weather-beaten  pilot,  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  said:  "Well,  Brother  Higgins, 
how  do  you  feel  ?"  "Tough  ;  how  do  you  pull 
through  in  this  damned  hot  weather." 

THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


A  Virginia  farmer  was  driving  a  refractory 
cow  down  the  road  one  morning.  The  cow 
and  the  driver  came  to  a  crossroad.  The  man 
wanted  the  cow  to  go  straight  ahead,  but  the 
cow  picked  out  the  crossroad.  A  negro  was 
coming  along  the  crossroad.  "Haid  her  off! 
Haid  her  off  !"  yelled  the  driver.  The  negro 
jumped  about  the  road  and  waved  his  arms. 
The  cow  proceeded  calmly  on  her  way.  "Haid 
her  off!  Haid  her  off,  nigger,"  yelled  the 
driver.  "Is  a-trying  ter!"  replied  the  negro. 
"Speak  to  her  !  Speak  to  her  and  she'll  stop  !" 
"Good-mawnin',  cow — good-mawnin' !"  said 
the  negro  politely. 


To  the  Vernon  Castles. 
Castles  in  the  playhouse, 

Castles  on  the  roof. 
Castles  in  the  Movies, 

Ditto  op'ra  bouffe; 
Castles  on  the  platform. 

Castles  on  the  rug; 
Learn  the  Castle  fox-trot! 

Do    the    Castle-hug! 
Castles  in  the  cellar, 

Castles  on   the  floor; 
"Castles!"  croaked  the  raven, 

"Castles  evermore!" 

Castles  on  the  billboards, 

Castles  in  the  cars: 
Call    for   Castle   cocktails, 

Candies,  and  cigars! 
Castles  in  the  cafes, 

Castles  in  the  news, 
Castles  with  your  breakfast, 

Castles  with  your  booze, 
Castles  on  the  Victor, 

Till  you  can  not  think. 
Castles,    Castles,    everywhere. 

And  plenty  more  to  drink. 

Males  buy  boots  like  Vernon's;" 

Females  ape  Irene 
Whether  they  be  sixty. 

Six,   or  sweet  sixteen. 
Irene    Castle    bonnets. 

Bracelets,  belts,   and  coats, 
Cram  the  streets,  the  buses, 

The  cars,  the  ferryboats. 
Castles  in  the  subway. 

Castles  in  the  "L," 
How   I   wish   the  Castles 

Were  both  of  them  in   Spain! 

— /.  S.,   in   Vanity  Fair. 


Jasper  was  a  negro  servant,  long  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  family,  and  his  troubles  were  re- 
lated to  them  with  childish  simplicity  and 
trust.  One  morning  he  sought  out  the  master 
of  the  house  and  said:  "Marse  John,  dey  had 
me  up  befoah  ma  church  las"  night  fur  tan- 
goin'."  "Well,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  suppose 
you  were  guilty — were  you.  Jasper?"  "Yas, 
suh-;  yas,  suh  !  I  wuz  guilty,  and  dey  proved 
it  on  me,  too  ;  but  I  come  out  ob  it  all  cleah, 
suh.     Ma  frien's  stick  to  me  close;   an'  after 


Displacement. 
Our  latest   ship    has    forty   guns. 

Announce    the    naval    scholars, 
Displacing    30,000    tons 

And  $13,000,000. 


Retired. 
He  used  to  be  a  business  man, 

And    had   a   whopping  trade; 
From  dawn  to  dark  he  us^d  to  plan, 

And   quite  a  wad   he  made. 
But  now  he  lives  a  life  of  ease, 

By    no    ambition    fired; 
And  in  the  business  circles  he's 

Declared    to   have    "Retired." 

It  seems  depression  came;  the  skies 

Of  business  all  were  dull, 
He  thought  that  he'd  economize 

Eecause  there  was  a  lull. 
He  stopped   his  advertising — so 

In  memory  he  grew  dim. 
He  didn't  retire  from  business — no, 

The  business  retired  from  him. 
-Douglas   Malloch,    in    American    Lumberman 


English  Mother— -Well,  Master  Jim  hasn't 
gone  to  the  front  after  all.  Cook — Ob,  poor 
Master  Jim !  And  'e's  so  fond  of  a  day's 
shoot  in'. — Punch. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes'  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of   San   Francisco  will  be   found   in 
the   following   department: 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Gibson  and  Mr. 
Raymond  Vincent  Morris  took  place  Saturday  at 
the  home  in  Coronado  of  the  bride's  uncle  and 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels.  It  was 
a  very  i[uiet  affair,  only  relatives  and  a  few  inti- 
mate friends  being  present.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \Y.  D.  K.  Gibson  of 
this  city.  Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding 
trip  the  young  couple  will  reside  in  Coronado, 
Mr.  Morris  is  manager  of  the  Curtis  School  of 
Aviation. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mabel  Zeile  and  Mr. 
Peter  turn  Suden  took  place  Wednesday  evening 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Following  the 
ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at  the  home  on 
California  Street  of  the  bride's  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Zeile.  Miss  Elsie  Zeile  was  her  sister's 
maid  of  honor  and  Miss  Linda  turn  Suden  was  the 
only  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Richard  turn  Suden  at- 
tended  his  brother  as  best  man  and  the  ushers 
were  Lieutenant  Stockmar  Eendel,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
the  Mt-ssrs.  John  Zeile  and  James  Colston.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
turn  Suden  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Palmanteer  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Collis  Gibson  of  Boston  took  place 
Wednesday  evening  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Oakland.  Mrs.  Ewald  Grunsky  was  her  sis- 
ter's only  attendant.  Following  the  ceremony  a 
reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  William  G.  Palmanteer.  The  young 
couple  will   reside  in  the  East. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Myrtle  Little  and  Mr.  Roy 
Hills  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home 
on  Scott  Street  of  the  bridf's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Little.  Miss  Florence  Wendling 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  Misses  Mildred 
and  Gladys  Little  were  their  sister's  bridesmaids. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Hills  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Beatrice  Mesmer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mesmer  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  Mr.  Allan  Morgan  Standish,  was 
solemnized  in  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesday,  June  2. 
Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  and 
matinee  party  Saturday,  when  a  dozen  friends  en- 
joyed  her   hospitality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  entertained  a 
number  of  triends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening 
at  the  Pagoda   Club. 

Mme.  Emilio  de  Gogorza  was  the  guest  of 
honor  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
Dixwell    Hewitt  at   her  home  on   Broadway. 

The  Misses  Beaver  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  their 
home  on  Walnut  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Zelia 
Nuttall. 

Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  was  the  complimented 
guest  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  William  Carey  Van  Fleet,  at  her  home  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

The  members  of  the  Marin  County  Golf  and 
Country  Club  entertained  a  large  number  of 
friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dance  at  their  club 
house   in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Theriot  gave  a  musicale  and  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  residence  on  California  Street  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   M.  H.  de  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  their 
country  home,  Idlewilde,  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gillespie  Carson  was  hostess  Sun- 
day afternoon-  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  was  the  complimented 
guest  Tuesday  evening  at  a  reception  given  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association  of 
t&e    Forum    Club. 

Mr.  Paul  Barllett  of  Washington,  D.  C,  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at 
a  stag  dinner.  Mr.  Bartlett  came  to  California  to 
serve  on  the  jury  of  awards  for  "sculpture  for  the 
Exposition. 

Governor  Lucius  E.  Pinkham  of  Hawaii  was  the 
complimented  guest  Friday  evening  at  a  reception 
given  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Expo- 
sition   in    the    California    building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  gave  a  din- 
ner at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  Monday 
evening,  when  they  entertained  a  number  of  young 


people  in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Olivia  j 
Pillsbury,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the  | 
East,  where  she  has  been  attending  school  for  the  ; 
past  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at    their    home    on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Crocker  were  host 
and  hostess  Saturday  evening  at  an  informal 
dinner  at  their  home  in  Burlingbme.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Governor  Charles  Whitman  and 
Mrs.   Whitman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  McPike  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
the    Pagoda    Club. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Robert  I.    Bentley  gave  a  dinner 

Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Green  Street. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Latham    McMullin    entertained   a 

number   of   friends   at   a   theatre   and    supper   party 

Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Haupt  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  house 
party  given  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  at  his  home  at 
Alma. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Terry  was  hostess  Wednesday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Carolyn  Parker, 
of  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  F.  Fessenden  entertained  a  large  number 
of  friends  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  the 
California    building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  country  home 
near  Santa  Cruz.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Philip    Young   of    Boston. 

Miss  Helen  Hughson  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
house  party  at  her  home  in   Ross. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Houghton  gave  a  reception 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Houghton,  who  were 
married   recently    in    Southern    California. 

Miss  Kathleen  Coleman  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Mabel  Pierce  was  hostess  Thursday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Chestnut  Street  in  honor 
of  her  three  house  guests,  Mrs.  Gaylord  Watson, 
Miss  Willard  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Miss  Grace 
Crocker  of  Cambridge. 

M.  Albert  Tierman  entertained  a  large  number 
of  friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Fair- 
mont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Uhl  gave  a  theatre  party 
Thursday  evening.  Accompanied  by  their  guests, 
they  later  attended  the  supper-dance  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Percy  Pennypacker  of  Texas  was  the  com- 
plimented guest  Monday  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  Texas  Club  at  the  Old  Faithful  Inn.  Mrs. 
Vard  H.  Hulen  was  the  official  hostess  of  the 
affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dance  at 
the    Burlingame   Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer  Palmer  was  hostess 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss  Linda 
Bryan,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Edward  Corbet 
has  recently  been   announced. 

General  Edward  McClernand,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  McClernand  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 
Colonel  William  Tobin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Tobin  gave  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio 
Friday  evening  preceding  the  weekly  dance  at  the 
Officers'    Club. 

Captain  Frank  T.  Hines,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hines  were  host  and  hostess  at  an  informal  dance 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  William  Lassiter  gave  a  bridge  party 
Thursday  afternoon,  when  a  coterie  of  friends  en- 
joyed   her    hospitality. 

Colonel  William  C.  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hunter,  who  recently  arrived  from  the  East  to 
visit  the  Exposition,  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening 
at  the  Old  Faithful  Inn. 

Captain  James  Tracy,  U.  S.  A.,  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  Saturday  evening 
at  the  United  States  Marine  Camp  at  the  Expo- 
sition. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Clarke  H.  Woodward, 
U.  S.  N.,  was  host  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel   St.    Francis. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Daniel    C.    Jackling   sailed   Thurs- 
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It  means  perfect  candy  every 
time.  These  chocolates  are  the 
aristocrats    of    the    candy    world. 

fJTo  add  to  their  wonderful  qual- 
ity, we  use,  by  private  arrange- 
ment, Maillard's  chocolate,  the 
famous  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
product. 
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day  on  their  yacht  Cyprus  for  a  two  weeks"  trip 
to  Alaska.  They  were  accompanied  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Judge  of  Salt  Lake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury,  Miss 
Alice  Moffitt,  and  the  Messrs.  James  Moffitt,  Rich- 
ard  Lee,    and    Russell    Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  have  gone  on  a  camping  trip 
to  Shasta  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  about 
two   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Fessenden  will  leave  shortly 
for  Boulder  Creek,  where  they  will  open  their 
bungalow   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  James  Otis  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Cora 
Otis,  returned  Friday  from  a  trip  to  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mrs.  Van  Bergen  and  her  son,  Mr.  Nicholas  Van 
Bergen,  will  spend  the  summer  in  Ross  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Van  Bergen's  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  Mr.    and   Mrs.  Charles  F.   Foster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  have  gone 
on  a  motor  trip  to  the  Feather  River  country  foi 
an    outing    of    several    weeks. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  is  spending  several  weeks  in 
Portland   as  the   guest  of  Miss   Evelyn    Carey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Erskine  returned  Saturday 
to  their  home  in  Kodiak,  Alaska,  after  a  visit  of 
several  months  in  the  city  with  Mr.  Erskine's 
mother,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Erskine,  at  her  home  on 
California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Underbill  have  come  up 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  will  remain  several  weeks 
visiting  the    Exposition. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Thompson  will  leave  shortly  for 
Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  where  she  will 
visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Charles  Norris. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  has  arrived  from  New  York 
with  a  party  of  friends  for  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Exposition.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gordon 
B.    Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde  have  gone  to 
Brydeswood,  their  country  home  near  Los  Gatos, 
where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins  arrived  Saturday  from  New 
York  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Elkins  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Adams,  Miss  Edith 
Adams,  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Jules  Ganzer,  of  New 
York,  who  have  been  guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
for  the  past  week,  left  Tuesday  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  left  Friday  morn- 
ing on  an  extended  motor  trip  through  Southern 
California. 

-Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  III  returned  last  week 
from  a  three  years'  absence  abroad.  He  will  not 
go  back  to  Europe  until  after  the  war,  and  while 
here  he  will  visit  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  Rollo 
Peters,  and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Charles  Rollo 
Peters,  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  and  their 
three  children  have  closed  their  house  on  Clay 
Street  and  are  established  in  their  country  home 
in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  left  Friday  for  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  contemplate  spending  several 
months. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  De  Pue  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Corennah  De  Pue,  are  spending  several  weeks  at 
their    ranch    in    Yolo    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Flora 
Miller  have  gone  over  to  Ross,  where  they  have 
opened    their  country   home   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Michelson  have  arrived  from 
New  York  and  will  spend  several  weeks  here  visit- 
ing the   Exposition. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Duke  sailed  Saturday  for  Bangkok, 
Siam.  Mr.  Duke  has  been  the  commissioner  from 
Siam    to    the    Exposition. 

Mr.  Charles  Fee,  who  has  spent  the  past  month 
in  the  East,  returned  Sunday,  and  has  gone  to 
Riverside   to   join    Mrs.    Fee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  left  Sunday  on  a 
two  weeks'  motor  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Arthur  Poillon,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  last 
week  from  New  York  for  The  Hague,  where  he 
will    report   as   military   observer   of   the   war. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Davis  Pryor,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
has  been  attached  to  the  United  States  naval  train- 
ing ship  at  Yerba  Buena,  has  been  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  U.  S.  torpedo  boat  Truxton,  which  is  at 
present    anchored    at    Coronado. 

Mrs.  Orrin  Wolff,  who  has  been  spending  the 
past  six  months  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Watkins,  at  their  home  in  Sausalito,  will 
leave  shortly  for  El  Paso  to  join  her  husband.  Cap- 
tain Wolff,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  have  arrived  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Preston's 
parents,  General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Murray,  at  their  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Lieutenant  Halsey  Dunwoody,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Dunwoody  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
Lieutenant  Dunwoody,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Scott  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  or- 
dered to  West  Point.  He  has  taken  a  two  months' 
leave    of    absence    and    with    Mrs.    Dunwoody    will 


take  a  trip  to  Alaska  before  going  to  his  new  posl 
in   the  East. 

Captain  Weiland,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  J.  M. 
Coffin,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  are 
visiting  Major  C.  C.  Collins,  U.  S.  A.,  at  his 
home  at  the   Presidio. 

Captain  E.  W.  Crockett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Crockett,  who  have  been  spending  the  past  two 
years  in  the  Philippines,  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Bennett  left  Thursday  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  join  her  husband,  Captain 
Bennett,  L".   S.   A. 


Amazing  Honors  for  "  Mede  in  U.  S.  A."  Products. 

The  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  Asti,  California, 
received  five  "Grand  Prix,"  seven  "Medals  of 
Honor,"  and  thirteen  "Gold  Medals"  for  its 
famous  wines  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional  Exposition. 


High-class    polo    ponies    for    sale.      Inquire 
Payne  place,   Menlo   Park,   Cal. 


Those  clever  dancers,  Marco  and  Fanchen 
Wolf,  now  giving  exhibition  dances  every 
evening  (except  Sunday)  at  Fred  Solari's  res- 
taurant (next  to  the  Columbia  Theatre)  are 
really  remarkable  teachers  of  the  modern 
dances.  The  most  ungraceful  become  good 
dancers  under  their  guidance.  They  give  free 
instruction  to  patrons  of  the  nightly  after- 
dinner  dansant  at  Fred  Solari's.  Perfection 
of  cuisine  and  service  and  delightful,  refined 
entertainment  are  the  features  of  this  most 
excellent  restaurant. 


Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 
Open  air  recitation  rooms. 
Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.  Santa  Barbara,  Col. 


Caswell's  Coffee 


'Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 
Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


Telephone  Sutter  614 


INSURANCE 


FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Oakland 

DIRECT  FERRY  TO  EXPOSITION. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special    Luncheons    Fifty  Cents 

Table  d'Hote  Dinners  One  Dollar 

Victor  Reiter,  Manager. 


Eles^Orill 

TABLE  D'HOTE 

BREAKFAST,  7  to  II, 

50  cents 

LUNCHEON,  12  to  2, 

75  cents 

DINNER,  6  to  8, 

$1.25 

Also  a  la  carte  service 


Supper  Dance  in  the  Rose  Room  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from  9  o'clock. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


More  than  600  men  are  now  employed  on 
the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel,  being  divided  into 
three  shifts.  Working  both  ways  from  For- 
est Hill  station  and  from  the  east  and 
west  portals,  the  contractors  from  now  on 
expect  to  drive  the  tunnel  at  the  rate  of 
about   thirty   feet   a   day. 


Park  Superintendent  McLaren  has  reported 
lo  the  park  commissioners  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  tract  of  415  acres  in  San  Mateo 
County,  on  the  Ocean  Shore  Railway  near  the 
town  of  Moss  Beach,  a  bequest  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  estate  of  the  late  Honora 
Sharp.  McLaren  said  that  an  investigation 
showed  the  land  admirably  situated  and 
adapted  for  park  purposes,  with  an  unsur- 
passed and  scenic  view   of  the   Pacific  Ocean. 


Ricardo  Lucchesi,  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  dramatic 
and  musical  circles  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died 
last  Monday  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Los  Angeles,  following  an  illness  of  two 
weeks.  Signor  Lucchesi  had  no  relatives  liv- 
ing in  this  country.  He  was  sixty-four  years 
old  and  unmarried.  He  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1872,  and  made  this  city  his  home  up 
to   the  time   of  the  fire. 


Judah  Boas,  long  a  resident  of  San  Fran 
cisco  and  a  prominent  figure  in  financial 
circles  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  at  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  night  in  the  Adler  Sanatorium 
after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Germany  in  1S52  and 
directly  from  New  York  overland  to  San 
Francisco.  During  the  time  of  the  early  gold 
strikes  he  established  a  gold  exchange  at 
practically  the  same  spot  on  Montgomery 
Street  where  he  had  offices  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Decedent  was  seventy-nine  years 
old  and  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  sons  are  Nat,  Benjamin,  and 
Charles  S.,  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
business.  The  daughters  are  Mrs.  Sidney  G. 
Lippitt  of  San  Francisco  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Bibas  of  New  York  City.  The  entire  family 
was  at  the  bedside  when  the  end  came.  Boas 
was  a  prominent  member  of  Beth  Israel  Syna- 
gogue and  for  many  years  had  been  treasurer 
of  the  organization.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Charities. 


The  will  of  the  late  Herman  Levy,  mine- 
owner  and  philanthropist,  who  died  a  week 
ago,  was  filed  for  probate  on  Monday.  A 
life  interest  in  the  large  estate  is  left  to  the 
daughter,  Edith  C.  Levy.  At  her  death  it  re- 
verts to  the  other  heirs.  Sixty-six  bequests 
are  made  to  charitable  institutions  and  rela- 
tives. The  specific  bequests  amount  to 
$150,930.  

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  and  the  institution  is  now 
in  its  new  home.  The  structure  occupies  the 
southwest  corner  of  California  and  Sansome 
Streets,  where,  except  for  two  slight  breaks, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  have 
been  located  for  the  last  forty-eight  years. 
According  to  the  officers  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  headed  by  President  Bernard  Faymon- 
ville  and  Vice-President  J.  B.  Levison,  the  new 
building  is  a  model  of  fireproof  construction. 
A  monument  to  the  development  of  the  city, 
the  company,  which  has  been  identified  with 
San  Francisco's  progress  during  the  last  fifty- 
two  years,  now  has  a  building  three  stories  in 
height  and  so  constructed  to  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  three  more  stories.  The  latest  facili- 
ties and  improvements  have  been  embodied  in 
this  building,  including  electrical  conduits  on 
each  floor  for  annunciator,  telephone,  and  dic- 
taphone systems.  The  old  Fireman's  Fund 
building  on  the  same  site  was  for  years  a 
landmark  in  San  Francisco  until  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  fire  of  1906. 


Chief  of  Police  D.  A.  White  is  to  hold 
office  for  another  term  of  four  years  as  the 
result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  police 
commissioners.  The  term  began  June  15. 
The   annual   salary  is   $4000  a  year. 


Removal  of  thirty  of  the  twenty-foot  bill- 
boards of  which  complaint  was  recently  made 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  began  the  first  of 
the  week.  

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
been  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  by  the  su- 
perior jury  of  the  Exposition  for  its  welded 
high-pressure  gas-main  system,  which  supplies 
the  Exposition  with  gas.  The  system  consists 
of  eight  miles  of  steel  mains,  eight-inch,  six- 
inch,  and  four-inch,  distributed  about  the  Ex- 
position grounds  in  loops,  so  that  there  are  no 
''dead  ends."  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete system   of  its  kind  ever  installed. 


Captain  Nute  B.  Jordan,  for  fifteen  years 
one  of  the  best-known  pilots  in  the  bay  dis- 
trict, died  at  his  home  at  1152  Jackson  Street 
on  Tuesday  night,  following  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy.    Captain  Jordan  retired  from  the  Pilots' 


Association  eight  years  ago.  He  came  here  in 
1S77  as  master  of  the  sailing  vessel  Eliza  Mc- 
Neil and.  after  fifteen  years  in  the  European 
and  China  trade,  settled  in  San  Francisco  as 
a  pilot.  

Coining  3000  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces  has 
begun  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  as  me- 
morials of  the  Exposition.  The  coin  is  the 
highest  in  value  ever  struck  off  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
government.  Each  one  is  to  be  sold  for  twice 
its  nominal  value  as  a  coin  of  the  realm,  the 
$50  premium  in  each  case  going  into  the 
treasury   of  the   Exposition. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  Argentine  training  ship,  Presidents 
Sarmiento,  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  its  return 
trip.  Before  leaving,  Captain  Miranda  gave 
a    reception    aboard. 


The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
will  sponsor  a  week  of  special  events  for  the 
study  of  child  welfare.  The  week  will  begin 
June  2S  in  the  United  States  booth  in  the 
Palace  of  Education.  Thirty  children  a  day 
will  be  examined  by  specialists  in  all  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  ailments  which 
afflict  children  from  earliest  infancy  to  ado- 
lescence.   

Alameda  County  Day  was  celebrated  by  one 
of  the  largest  attendances  since  the  Exposi- 
tion opened.  The  weather  proved  perfect, 
attracting  many  thousands  in  addition  to  the 
East  Bay  throngs.  Many  beautiful  floats  as- 
sisted  to   complete   the   long  procession. 


On  Friday  of  last  week  Hawaiian  Day  was 
observed,  Governor  Lucius  E.  Pinkham  and 
2000  Hawaiians  being  present.  Tree-planting 
began  the  day.  A  reception  was  held  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  evening  was  given  over 
to  the  presentation  on  the  lagoon  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Palace  of  "A  Night  in  Hawaii"  and  a 
ball   given   by   the    Exposition   directors. 


The  legal  department  of  the  Exposition  has 
been  instructed  to  enter  suit  against  those 
who  have  failed  to  make  good  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  to  press  the  suits  with  vigor.  The 
total  subscriptions  to  stock  amounted  to  be- 
tween $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000,  of  which 
about  ninety  per  cent  has  been  collected. 


Oregon  has  been  awarded  the  grand  prizes 
for  horticultural  and  agricultural  exhibits 
among  the  states  participating  in  these  ex- 
hibits. In  addition  to  the  prizes  carried  off 
by  the  Oregon  state  exhibits,  the  individual 
exhibitors  of  the  state  have  received  three 
medals  of  honor,  twenty-three  gold  medals, 
sixty-nine  silver  medals,  and  eighty-nine 
bronze  medals,  all  for  various  products  of  the 
soil.     The  collective  exhibit  of  one  enormous 


farm  which  won  a  gold  medal  includes  670 
different  products;  while  another  gold  medal 
winner  shows  what  can  be  grown  on  ten 
acres.  In  the  medals  of  honor,  eastern  Ore- 
gon, Willamette  Valley,  and  southern  Oregon 
share    alike.  

"Portland  Rose  Day"  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesday.  A  parade  of  rose-decorated  au- 
tomobiles toured  the  downtown  section  in  the 
morning.  A  reception  and  dance  took  place 
at  night  at  the  Oregon  building.  A  feature 
of  the  affair  was  a  rose-petal  shower  from 
the   balconies.  

The  Exposition  having  withdrawn  its  sup- 
port from  the  101  Ranch,  that  unique  institu- 
tion has  departed  for  Bliss,  Oklahoma,  where 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  Eastern 
tour.  A  new  spectacle,  called  "The  Battle 
of  Alamo,"  will  take  its  place,  under  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Fred  Cummins.  Historical 
characters  will  be  presented  in  the  perform- 
ance.   

The  evolution  of  express  service  and  its 
present  scope  in  world  commerce  was  shown 
on  Tuesday  in  one  of  the  largest  parades  yet 
seen  at  the  Exposition  as  part  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Day  celebration.  Formal  ceremonies 
took  place  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Court  of 
the  Universe.  President  B.  D.  Caldwell  of 
the  Wells  Fargo  Company  was  the  principal 
speaker.  

Commissioner  W.  W.  Baker  of  Virginia 
arrived  at  the  Exposition  last  Monday.  He 
will  make  his  headquarters  at  the  Virginia 
building   during   his   visit. 


First  Recorded  Eclipse. 
Two  Japanese  scientists,  the  Messrs.  Hira- 
yama  and  Ogura,  whose  research  work  has 
added  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  have  finally  published  the  results  of 
their  attempts  to  fix  the  dates  of  some  early 
eclipses  recorded  in  Chinese  literature.  The 
earliest  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  books  of 
the  Shu  Ching,  where  it  is  recorded  that  in 
the  reign  of  Chung  K'ang,  the  fourth  em- 
peror of  the  Hsia  dynasty,  there  occurred  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  which  had  not  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  astronomers,  who  were  alleged 
to  have  been  drunk  and  to  have  neglected 
their  duties.  Hence  the  customary  rites  for 
delivering  the  sun,  which  should  have  been 
arranged  in  advance  and  superintended  by  the 
astronomers,  were  in  the  emergency  per- 
formed by  other  officials  without  proper 
preparation.  The  emperor  accordingly  ordered 
the  army  to  punish  the  astronomers.  A  later 
document  makes  it  possible  to  fix  the  date  of 
this  event  as  October  13,  2127  B.  C.  (Julian 
calendar) — the  earliest  recorded  eclipse  in  the 
world.  Calculation  shows  that  there  actually 
was  a  solar  eclipse  on  that  date,  but  probably 
not  in  China,  though  the  elements  of  the  mo- 
tions   of    the    sun    and    moon    are    not    accu- 
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rate  enough  to  indicate  certainly  the  path  of 
so  remote  an  eclipse.  The  authors  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  information  fixing  the 
date  of  the  eclipse  is  due  to  Chinese  astrono- 
mers of  a  later  age.  who  calculated  that  an 
eclipse  occurred  on  that  date  and  erroneously 
supposed  that  it  was  visible  in  China. 
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Will  Build  Nothing  But  Sixes  During  Calendar  Year  of  1916 

A  great  many  rumors  have  been  afloat  regarding  what  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Motor  Car  Company  is  making  or  going  to  make.  These  rumors  have  brought 
from  the  company  a  reiteration  of  their  previously  announced  policy  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1915,  and  an  additional  statement,  which  should  have  the  effect 
of  stilling  all  rumors  predicting  radical  changes  in  Pierce-Arrow  cars. 

The  company's  complete  statement  is  as  follows : 

Series  Three '  Pierce-Arrow  models  will  be  continued,  as  previously 
announced,  throughout  the  calendar  year  of  1915. 

"  If,  by  the  end  of  that  period,  our  engineers  have  been  able  to  perfect 
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models. 

"  When  we  have  found  and  developed  something  really  better  than  our 
present  '  six '  our  friends  shall  have  the  benefit  of  that  development." 

It  is  plain,  from  the  above  statement,  that  during  the  present  year  and  at  the 
announcement,  December  next,  of  models  for  the  calendar  year  of  1916,  the 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company  has  no  intention  of  building  other  than 
six-cylinder  cars. 
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"Can  you  jive  me  any  ideas  about  making 
my  yard  more  beautiful?"  "Yes.  Remain  in 
the  house." — Houston  Post. 

"He  does  a  roaring  business."  '"What's  his 
line?"  "He  blows  the  megaphone  on  a  sight- 
seeing bus." — The  Club-Fellow. 

"Has  your  son  any  technical  training,  Mrs. 
Nurich?"  "I  should  say  not!  Xo  frills  for 
us.  We  sent  him  to  an  engineering  school." — 
Bitiialo  Express. 

He — They  say,  dear,  that  people  who  live 
together  get  in  time  to  look  exactly  alike. 
She — Then  you  must  consider  my  refusal 
final. — New   York   Sun. 

"My  man,  where  did  you  become  such  an 
expert  swimmer?"  "Why,  lady,"  responded 
our  hero,  modestly.  "I  used  to  be  a  traffic  cop 
in  Venice." — Buffalo  Express. 

"I  always  believe  in  saving  something  for  a 
rainy  day."  "How  much  have  you  saved?" 
"Oh,  I  haven't  saved  anything,  but  I  believe 
in  it." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

City  Editor — What  do  you  mean  when  you 
wrote  "The  statement  is  semi-official"  ?  Re- 
porter— Mrs.  Elinks  wouldn't  talk,  so  I  got 
the  story  from  her  husband. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Exposition  ?" 
"Nope ;  can't  afford  it."  "But  your  wife 
bought  an  entire  new  outfit  to  wear  at  the 
Exposition."  "That's  why  we  can't  afford  it." 
— Houston  Post. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  her  to  be  queen  of  my 
home,"  said  the  enamored  youth.  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  cynic,  "and  she'll  accept  with  the 
idea  that  the  home  is  to  be  an  absolute  mon- 
archy."— Topeha    Star. 

"Managers    say    the    grand-opera    stars    are 
more  tractable  in  vaudeville."     "Well,  even  a 
grand-opera   star   can   see   the   incongruity    of 
being  jealous  of  a  performing  chimpanzee  or   ' 
a  trained  seal." — Judge. 

"Begorra,"    remarked   Private    Skids,    as   he 
put   his   head   above   the   trench   and    a   bullet    i 
whizzed  past,  "it's  aisy  to  onderstand  that  the   [ 
more  a  man  looks  'round  in  this  war,  the  less 
he's  likely  to  see!" — Puck. 

"I  hope  my  daughter's  playing  doesn't  dis- 
turb you,"  said  the  man  who  had  just  bought 
a  new  piano.  "Not  in  the  least,"  replied  his 
next-door  neighbor.  "I  work  in  a  boiler  fac- 
tory  ail   day." — Musical  America. 

"Any  distinctive  feature  to  your  1915 
model  ?"  "Yes,  sir.  Each  machine  is  plainly 
lettered:  'This  car  is  not  a  jitney.'  This  fea- 
ture is  greatly  appreciated  by  our  fashionable 
trade,   I  assure  you." — Pittsburgh  Post, 

"What  does   'MCMXIY'  spell?"   asked  the 
man    who    was    looking   at   the    calendar.      "I 
|  dunno,"  replied  the  man  who  was  looking  into 
i  space.     "New  dance,  I   suppose.     Some  varia- 
tion of  the  maxixe." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Bacon — I  understand  one  can  learn 
different  languages  from  the  phonograph  ? 
Mrs.  Ebcrt — Well,  since  our  neighbor  got  his, 
I  know  my  husband  has  used  language  I  never 
heard  him  use  before. — Topeha  Journal. 

"I  want  you  to  distinctly  -understand,  Emil, 

that  when  your  colleague's  wife  has  a  new  hat, 

I   want  one,  too."     "Calm  yourself,   my   dear. 

We've  settled  it  between  us.     You're  neither 

:  of  you  going  to  get  one." — Stray  Stories. 

Edith — That  Mr.  Phan  is  conversationally 
;  impossible.  Ethel — Why  so  ?  Edith — We  were 
,  talking  about  the  theatre,  and  when  I  inquired 
what  was  his  favorite  play  he  said  if  he  had 
1  any  favorite  it  was  seeing  a  man  steal  second. 
I  — Boston  Transcript. 

"Henry,"  said  the  sheriff  to  the  negro  on  the 

,  gallows,   "have  you  anything  to  say?"     ,r¥as, 

1  suh,"   said   the   condemned   man.     "I'se   got  a 

few  words  to   say.     I  merely  wishes  to   state 

dat  dis  suttinly  is  going  to  be  a  lesson  to  me." 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Hokus — Old  Gotrox  is  devoted  to  music. 
There  is  a  clause  in  his  will  leaving  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  home 
I  for  poor  singers.  Pokits — How  inadequate. 
Twenty-five  millions  wouldn't  begin  to  house 
all  the  poor  singers. — Life. 

"My  word,  Jacob,"  said  Steinberg,  "that  is 
j  a    beautiful    diamond   you    have    in   your   pin. 
1  How  much  did  it  cost?"     "I  paid  $1000,"  re- 
plied Jacob.     "One  thousand  dollars!     Good 
gracious !''    exclaimed    Steinberg.      "Vy,    1    did 
not    know    you    ver    vorth    so    much    money." 
i  "Yell,    you    see,"    exclaimed    Jacob,    "ven    der 
j  old  man  died  he  left  $1000  for  a  stone  to  be 
;  erected  to  his  memory,  and  dis  is  der  stone." 
— Kansas   City   Star. 

Mrs.  Strongmind  (about  to  start  with,  the 
picnic  party  > — Let  me  see — here  are  the 
wraps,  here's  the  lunch-basket,  here's  the 
opera-glass,  and  here's  the  bundle  of  um- 
brellas. I  think  we've  got  everything,  and  yet 
—children,  we  haven't  forgotten  anything. 
have  we?"  Husband  a::d  Father  (standing 
meekly  at  the  horses'  heads) — Shall  I  get  in 


now,  my  dear?  Mrs.  Strongmind — Why,  to  be 
sure,  James.  I  knew  there  was  something 
else. — Dallas  News. 

Gentleman  (engaging  butler) — Are  you  mar- 
ried?     Applicant — Xo,     sir.      I     was     thrown 


against  a  barbed-wire  fence  and  got  my  face 
scratched. — Boston  Globe. 

Father — How  is  it  that  I  find  you  kissing 
my  daughter?  Answer  me.  sir!  How  is  it? 
Young  Man — Fine,  sir;  fine — Judge. 
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The  Imperial  Valley  Quake. 
The  exceptional  fatality  of  the  earthquake  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  on  Tuesday  was  due.  unquestionably,  to 
the  construction  of  the  valley  towns.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  weather  is  extremely  hot, 
and  for  protection  against  the  sun  there  has  been 
resort  to  brick  construction.  A  wise  plan  for  the  future 
would  be  the  use  of  concrete  or  adobe.  The  one.  when 
properly  done,  defies  destruction,  and  the  other,  by  its 
resiliency,  yields  without  breaking.  In  Mexican  and 
Central  American  towns,  where  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent, they  do  little  damage  for  the  reason  that  houses 
are  universally  low  and  of  materials  which  yield  with- 
out crashing  to  the  ground.  The  notable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  Imperial  Valley  quake  is  that  the  irri- 
gation system  suffered  no  damage.  Irrigation  water  is 
the  life  of  the  country.  Any  serious  disturbance  of  the 
system  of  conduits  will  turn  the  valley  back  to  the  desert 
from  which  it  has  been  redeemed.  This  would  be  a 
colossal  misfortune  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  but  to  the  State  of  California  and  to  the 
country.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Imperial 


Valley  is  at  once  the  largest  and  potentially  the  richest 
unified  district  in  the  United  States.  It  is  practically 
a  vast  hot-house  in  which  may  be  grown  throughout  the 
year  products  which  elsewhere  may  be  produced  only 
under  glass.  It  is  not  of  record  that  this  region  is  more 
subject  to  earthquakes  than  any  other  in  Mexico  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  fact  every  part  of 
the  world  now  and  again  suffers  this  species  of  visita- 
tion. Those  who  talk  about  "earthquake  countries"  for- 
get that  every  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  has  suffered 
and  will  suffer  again  from  convulsions  of  this  kind. 


The  Vacant  Secretaryship. 
By  universal  consent  the  Secretaryship  of  State  is 
the  most  important  and  in  a  sense  the  most  honorable 
post  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  It  was  so  re- 
garded by  Washington,  who  bestowed  it  upon  the 
author  of  the  Immortal  Declaration  and  the  man,  next 
to  himself,  of  highest  renown  in  the  new  republic. 
Other  Presidents  have  sustained  the  tradition  thus  es- 
tablished, and  have  made  it  the  means  of  bringing  into 
the  government  men  of  political  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence. The  roster  of  the  Department  of  State  is  upon 
the  whole  more  distinguished  historically  by  individual 
character  and  capacity  than  that  of  the  presidency  itself. 
Xot  every  Secretary  indeed  has  been  a  Jefferson,  a 
Webster,  a  Seward,  a  Blaine,  or  a  Root,  but  the  gen- 
eral level  has  been  so  high  as  to  identify  the  office 
with  what  is  most  distinguished  and  worthy  in  Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

There  are  two  theories  with  respect  to  the  make-up 
of  the  President's  cabinet.  One— that  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln — is  that  the  several  secretaryships 
should  constitute  an  official  group  of  rather  more 
than  less  independent  administrators,  subject  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Executive,  but  representa- 
tive of  individual  distinction  and  of  high  political  pres- 
tige. Another  theory  classifies  the  cabinet  more  closely 
and  would  subordinate  it  more  definitely  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  President.  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  very  posi- 
tive and  masterful  man,  held  to  the  latter  theory  and 
chose  his  cabinet  in  accordance  with  it;  yet  he  sought 
and  found,  first  in  Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware  and 
later  in  Mr.  Olney  of  Massachusetts,  very  superior  men 
and  men  of  high  individual  repute  for  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  notable  let-down  in  selections  for  this  office, 
although  the  record  even  for  this  period  has  been  illumi- 
nated by  the  names  of  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root. 
President  Wilson  used  the  office  as  a  means  of  paying 
a  political  obligation,  with  results  very  freshly  in  the 
mind  of  the  country.  The  difference  between  the  char- 
acters of  William  H.  Seward  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan  illustrates  at  once  forcibly  and  painfully  the 
consequences  involved  in  the  contrasting  conceptions  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  as  a  patriotic  trust  and  as  a 
pawn  in  the  game  of  personal  politics. 

One  of  the  defects  of  American  political  life  is 
its  failure  automatically  to  command  for  the  public 
service  the  best  talent  of  the  country.  It  is  only  when 
a  President,  as  in  the  notable  historic  instances  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  conceives  his  obligations — or 
his  privileges — in  a  large  and  impersonal  spirit  that  the 
system  affords  place  and  authority  to  men  who  do  not 
seek  public  employment  or  in  the  chances  of  politics 
have  failed  to  command  the  favor  of  some  local  con- 
stituency. The  governmental  posts  large  enough  in 
their  authority  and  dignity  to  command  first-class  talent 
are  few  at  best;  and  when  a  President  fails  to  regard 
them  seriously — when  he  prefers  mere  executive  and 
clerical  assistants  to  men  of  independent  mind  and  of 
representative  character — the  system  affords  no  place  at 
all,  outside  of  elective  posts,  all  more  or  less  involved 
in  personal  politics,  for  the  higher  type  of  statesman- 
ship. 

In    the    immediate    instance   we    should    like    to    see 


President  Wilson  rise  to  the  higher  level  of  historic 
precedent.  We  should  like  to  see  him  call  to  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State  a  man  qualified  not  only  by  technical 
preparedness  for  the  work  of  the  State  Department,  but 
of  such  individual  and  political  background  as  to  aug- 
ment both  the  intellectual  and  the  political  weight  of 
the  Administration.  Elihu  Root  is  very  notably  such 
a  figure,  but  he  is  not  the  only  man  whose  selection 
would  distinctly  strengthen  the  government.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft  would  fill  the  post  ideally.  In  the  President's 
own  party  there  are  Judge  Parker.  Judge  Gray,  and 
others  of  eminent  qualification.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, president  of  Columbia  College,  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable Secretary  of  State.  Any  one  of  these  gentle- 
men— with  others  who  might  easily  be  named — would 
bring  to  the  government  individual  talent  and  high 
technical  qualification,  plus  the  prestige  of  estab- 
lished relationships  and  of  assured  public  confidence. 
Such  a  selection  would  go  far  to  sustain  the  old  tradi- 
tion and  tend  to  make  it  imperative.  It  would  condone 
the  blunder  of  Bryan's  appointment  and  at  the  same 
time  solidify  and  vivify  patriotic  sentiment  throughout 
the  country.  , 

The  Frank  Case. 
A  glance  at  the  headlines  of  the  morning  newspaper 
leaves  us  momentarily  in  doubt  whether  they  relate  to 
a  battle  in  Europe  or  merely  to  a  popular  protest  against 
a  legal  decision.  No  sooner  had  Governor  Slaton  of 
Georgia  announced  a  commutation  of  the  death  sen- 
tence on  Leo  M.  Frank  than  it  was  found  necessary  to 
barricade  his  house  with  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
to  mobilize  an  armed  force  for  its  defense,  and  to  pro- 
claim martial  law.  Soldiers  were  summoned  as  soon 
as  the  police  force  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and 
that  there  was  no  actual  bloodshed  was  due  to  the 
moderation  of  the  troops  rather  than  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mob.  And  this  shameful  anarchy  had  no 
better  excuse  than  the  legal  action  of  the  governor 
who  had  the  courage  to  perform  a  duty  for  which  the 
whole  decency  of  the  nation  is  now  applauding  him. 
If  Georgia  covets  a  reputation  for  barbarism  she  seems 
in  a  fair  way  to  attain  it. 


There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  details  of  the 
crime  for  which  Leo  Frank  was  condemned.  It  was 
the  usual  hideous  combination  of  lust  and  homicide. 
The  victim,  Mary  Phagan,  was  found  dead  under  cir- 
cumstances that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  and  man- 
ner of  her  murder.  It  seemed  evident  that  the  guilt 
lay  between  Frank  and  a  negro  named  Jim  Conley, 
and  although  Conley's  reputation  was  of  the  most  evil 
kind  he  was  allowed  to  testify  against  Frank,  and  it 
was  almost  exclusively  on  Conley's  evidence  that 
Frank  was  convicted.  Conley  was  not  only  an  ex- 
convict,  but  he  varied  his  story  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  whatever  value  it  may  have  possessed.  More- 
over, he  knew  that  he  must  either  ruin  Frank  or  him- 
self be  ruined,  but  all  these  considerations  were  lost  on 
a  jury  evidently  overawed  by  the  threatening  crowd 
that  was  allowed  to  invade  the  courtroom.  Why  the 
sympathy  of  the  crowd  should  be  with  the  negro  and 
against  the  white  man.  and  in  regard  to  an  offensi  so 
distinctively  negro  in  its  character,  may  be  subse- 
quently indicated,  but  so  it  was.  Frank  was  convicted 
and  his  various  appeals  were  rejected  on  technical 
grounds  and  also  because  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
crowd  in  the  courtroom  was  not  sufficiently  tangibh  to 
admit  of  legal  proof.  And  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  we 
have  the  intervention  of  the  governor  and  the  riotous 
protest  of  a  mongrel  mob  intent  upon  exercising  the 
functions  of  judge,  jury,  and  executioner. 


The  case  has  excited  an  extraordinary  and   nation- 
wide interest.     In  spite  of  the  verdict  and 
less  appeals  there  is  a  nearly  unanimous 
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Frank  is  innocent.  It  is  not  merely  a  popular  certainty 
or  one  of  sentiment.  It  is  shared  by  innumerable  per- 
sons of  exceptional  intelligence  and  capacity.  Now 
that  an  innocent  man  should  be  in  danger  of  death  is 
serious  enough  in  all  conscience.  That  any  man  whose 
guilt  has  not  been  proved  to  the  hilt  should  be  in  such 
danger  is  matter  for  consternation  and  inquiry.  But 
in  this  case  there  were  other  and  even  wider  issues. 
Frank  is  a  Jew  and  his  impending  fate  naturally  and 
rightfully  aroused  the  compassion  of  his  co-religionists. 
It  would  have  done  so  with  equal  right  and  propriety 
even  had  his  guilt  been  undoubted.  How  much  more 
properly,  then,  was  it  aroused  under  circumstances  such 
as  these,  where  there  was  ever}'  reason  to  suspect  a 
miscarriage  of  justice?  Fortunately  there  are  no  lines 
of  religious  division  in  matters  so  tragic  as  this.  Prom- 
inent Jews  all  over  the  country  found  no  difficulty  in 
arousing  an  effectual  body  of  public  opinion,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  applause  for  doing  so.  If  the  religious 
bond  had  failed  to  prove  its  efficacy  in  such  an  emerg- 
ency as  this  it  would  be  unfit  to  survive.  It  would  not 
be  religious  at  all.    It  would  hardly  be  human. 


Moreover,  there  was  some  serious  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  faith  and  the  fate  of  Leo  Frank  were 
not  wholly  unconnected  and  that  the  evil  weed  of  anti- 
Semiticism  has  actually  found  a  root  in  the  South. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain  the  mob  partiality  for 
a  worthless  negro  over  a  white  man,  and  in  relation 
to  a  crime  rarely  committed  by  white  men  and  often 
committed  by  colored  men.  The  Jew  has  lately  become 
a  factor  in  the  economics  of  the  South,  and  in  a  way 
most  creditable  to  himself.  His  energy,  his  economy, 
and  his  prudence  have  been  recognized  as  a  reproach 
to  a  perpetual  dolce  far  niente  and  as  a  danger  that 
must  be  met  either  by  a  display  of  the  same  virtues  or 
bv  persecution  and  violence.  And  persecution  and  vio- 
lence seemed  the  easier  way.  There  have  been  other 
indications  of  the  presence  in  the  South  of  this  ugly 
form  of  religious  venom,  or  rather  of  this  ugly  hatred 
of  a  good  example,  and  it  appears  to  explain  a  public 
attitude  that  not  only  disregards  its  ancient  grievance 
against  the  negro,  but  that  is  willing  also  to  flout  the 
common  principles  of  justice  and  order. 


Peace  Gossip. 

There  comes  to  the  Argonaut  from  a  source  which  it 
knows  to  be  sincere  and  believes  to  be  authoritative  a 
curious  story  to  the  effect  that  the  special  mission  of 
Count  von  Bernstorff  in  this  country  was  to  promote 
a  peace  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  the  outcome 
to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  The  plan  is  described  as  a  subtle 
device  of  high  diplomacy.  Von  Bernstorff  brought  to 
assist  him  in  the  work  a  Dutch  gentleman,  one  Gheld 
Van  Geldemeester,  a  member  of  the  court  party  of 
Holland  and  son  of  the  religious  adviser  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina.  The  Netherlands  court  party  is  strongly 
pro-German,  but  the  government  is  neutral  and  the 
public  is  strongly  pro-Ally.  The  attachment  of  the 
court  party  to  the  German  cause  is  wholly  selfish.  They 
fear  the  rise  of  republicanism  and  socialism  in  Holland, 
and  would  rather  face  German  territorial  aggression 
and  even  be  forced  to  enter  the  German  Empire  as  a 
state  like  Bavaria  than  to  lose  their  hold  on  the  mon- 
archy. Van  Geldemeester,  though  introduced  here  as 
a  neutral,  in  reality  was  an  agent  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment working  in  cooperation  with  Bernstorff. 

The  project  was  to  get  our  government  to  tone  down 
its  rejoinder  in  the  case  of  the  Lusitania,  promote  de- 
lay, and  give  President  Wilson  an  opportunity  to  play 
the  role  of  peacemaker.  It  is  said  that  Bernstorff  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  terms  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  Germany.  She  was  willing  to  restore  all  of  the 
Belgian,  French,  and  Polish  territory  now  occupied,  and 
would  ask  only  sufficient  room  in  Africa  to  care  for 
her  expanding  population. 

But  there  was  a  "joker"  in  the  terms  of  the 
projected  adjustment.  The  concealed  idea  of  Ger- 
many was  to  ask  that  peace  be  signed  upon  the  terms 
supported  by  American  delegates  to  The  Hague, 
namely,  that  all  private  property  on  the  sea  be  ex- 
empted from  seizure,  capture,  or  detention.  This  rule 
would  provide  ahsolute  freedom  of  the  sea  for  bel- 
ligerent as  well  as  neutral  vessels  so  long  as  they  and 
their  ,-argoes  are  of  a  private  character.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  nullify  the  power  of  the  British  navy  in 
to  establish  a  blockade  of  Germany.  At  the 
time  it  would  leave  the  German  land  forces  in- 


tact. Germany,  the  story  goes  on,  was  prepared  to 
assure  the  United  States  that  if  such  terms  could  be 
arranged  she  would  abandon  her  submarine  warfare 
and  give  the  government  of  the  United  States  credit 
for  a  victor)'  upon  that  issue.  Bryan  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  this  project,  but  the  President  did  not  consent 
to  it.  He  refused  to  grant  an  audience  to  Van  Gelde- 
meester. 

Now  since  Bryan,  who  was  very  much  enamored  of 
the  plan,  has  gotten  out  of  the  way,  the  deal  is  declared 
to  be  off.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  nothing  has  been 
done  in  direct  conflict  with  it.  The  President's  Lusi- 
tania rejoinder  was  certainly  very  much  toned  down 
as  compared  with  the  original  note.  Where  a  sharp 
and  positive  retort  was  expected,  it  came  in  terms 
mild  to  the  degree  of  conciliation.  It  is  further  to  be 
noted  that  the  submarine  policy  of  Germany  has  been 
modified  in  practice.  It  may  be  accidental,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  or 
more  there  has  been  no  repetition  of  the  methods 
marked  by  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania  and  the 
Falaba.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  his  second 
note  the  President  made  a  distinct  although  tentative 
suggestion  of  mediation. 

There  are  those  at  Washington  who  believe  that  the 
altered  tone  of  the  American  administration,  illustrated 
in  the  milder  attitude  of  the  second  Lusitania  note, 
coupled  with  the  modified  submarine  policy  of  the  Ger- 
mans, is  a  prelude  to  serious  suggestions  for  ending 
the  war.  Further,  that  the  movement  has  its  origin  in 
German  policy  and  that  the  United  States  government 
is  in  sympathy  with  it. 

All  this  is  round-about  to  the  degree  of  vagueness. 
Yet  the  suggestions  involved  in  it  are  neither  im- 
possible nor  improbable.  We  present  the  story  for 
what  it  may  be  worth  and  not  without  some  faith  in 
its  sincerity  and  in  what  we  may  call  the  chances 
that  it  may  ultimately  work  out  in  an  open  movement 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 


Mr.  Robert  Lansing. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  word  comes  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  President  has  "practically  determined" 
to  advance  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  recent  councilor  of  the 
department  and  at  present  Secretary  ad  interim,  to  the 
permanent  Secretaryship  of  State.  The  appointment  is 
not  yet,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  coming.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  the  implication  is  that  the  President  pre- 
fers in  the  Secretaryship  an  active  and  competent  assist- 
ant rather  than  a  representative  statesman.  It  means 
that  the  President  will  himself,  although  he  is  no  lawyer, 
sustain  the  larger  responsibilities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, including  the  conduct  of  international  correspond- 
ence. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  pleasantly  said  of  Mr. 
Lansing.  He  is  fifty-one  years  of  age  and  by  pro- 
pensity and  breeding  a  gentleman.  The  name  originally 
was  Lansingh,  which  betrays  the  fact  of  Dutch  an- 
cestry. And  this  explains  the  calmness  which  charac- 
terizes Mr.  Lansing's  social  and  official  manner. 

Mr.  Lansing  is  the  son-in-law  of  John  W.  Foster, 
who  was  for  a  time  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  McKinley  and  since  then  a  very  notable  and 
successful  international  lawyer.  Lansing  was  bred  to 
the  law  and  has  been  tutored  by  Foster  into  his  present 
professional  character.  For  some  years  past  he  has  had 
a  hand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  pretty  much  even' 
international  contention  centering  at  Washington.  And 
without  gaining  anything  approaching  professional  re- 
nown, he  has  become  a  very  respectable  figure.  He  was 
brought  into  the  State  Department  when  John  Bassett 
Moore  left  it.  and  under  the  Bryan  regime  he  has  been 
the  one  man  of  serviceable  qualifications.  Perhaps  it 
is  due  to  his  employment  in  connection  with  arbitration 
and  other  procedures  that  Mr.  Lansing  has  a  liking  for 
joint  commissions,  arbitration  tribunals,  etc. 

Mr.  Lansing  is  a  great  worker  and  has  the  habit, 
very  unusual  these  days,  of  writing  with  his  own  hand. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  dictate  an  important  paper. 
His  amusements  are  drawing  and  fishing.  Always  when 
engaged  in  conversation  he  fiddles  with  pencil  and 
paper,  and  if  you  will  watch  him  closely  you  will  dis- 
cover that  he  is  transferring  your  features  to  the  pad 
on  his  desk. 

Mr.  Bryan,  like  many  another  Secretary,  has  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  activity  of  reporters  who  way- 
lay important  visitors  as  they  leave  his  office  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  questioning  process.  He  tried  in  mam- 
ways  to  break  up  the  practice,  but  never  succeeded  in 


doing  it.  Mr.  Lansing  has  more  tact.  His  very  first 
official  act  when  he  became  Secretary  ad  interim  was  to 
call  the  reporters  in  and  in  a  manner  at  once  positive 
and  persuasive  to  interdict  their  activities.  Of  course 
he  had  no  real  authority  in  the  matter,  none  the  less  he 
was  entirely  successful.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  because  he  commands  the  respect  of  the  reporting 
force,  not  more  by  his  dignity  than  by  his  frankness. 
He  is  a  man  of  reserves,  but  not  a  man  of  concealments 
— and  therein  lies  a  vast  measure  of  moral  power.  On 
the  social  side  Mr.  Lansing  is  a  man  of  very  excep- 
tional charm.  He  has  the  fine  gift  of  giving  to  even- 
person  with  whom  he  has  anything  to  do  what  appears 
to  be  his  entire  attention.  Worker  as  he  is,  he  never- 
theless has  time  to  meet  everybody  who  comes  into  his 
office.  He  has  likewise  the  tact  to  get  rid  of  visitors 
without  any  appearance  of  anxiety  or  haste  in  the  doing 
of  it 

Mr.  Lansing  has  a  powerful  support  in  a  charming 
wife.  She  has  lived  much  in  Washington  and  has 
traveled  widely,  with  exceptional  privileges  of  associa- 
tion. She  has,  too,  a  world  of  common  sense,  illustrated 
in  the  fact  that  she  has  refused  up  to  now  to  give  her 
photograph  to  any  newspaper.  Last  week  in  response 
to  an  urgent  request  she  laughingly  said  that  if  Mr. 
Lansing  got  to  be  permanent  Secretary  of  State  she 
would  give  the  reporters  her  photograph.  But  other- 
wise, deeming  herself  not  a  public  character,  she  will 
not  do  it. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Lansing  is  a  very  presentable  and 
a  fairly  able  man.  But  he  is  far  from  being  a 
great  man.  He  will  not  be  able  to  control  Mr.  Wil- 
son's conduct;  but  he  will  be  able  to  show  Mr.  Wilson 
how  to  do  what  he  (Wilson)  wishes  to  do.  He  will 
cherish  no  dignities  that  will  suffer  under  a  very  posi- 
tively subordinate  status,  even  though  he  shall  bear 
the  title  of  Secretary  of  State.  Nor  has  he  convictions 
that  will  prevent  him  from  cooperating  in  any  policy 
which  the  President  may  choose  to  lay  down.  He  has 
what  may  be  styled  the  lawyer's  conscience — that  is,  he 
is  capable  of  sustaining  earnestly  and  in  good  faith  any 
course  which  may  be  prescribed  by  superior  authority 
without  serious  intrusion  of  his  individual  ideas. 


The  Seamen's  Law. 

The  President  has  requested  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  report  on  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Seamen's  Law  which  now  goes  into  operation  and 
which  has  already  compelled  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  to  announce  the  discontinuance  of  its 
ocean  service.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  passage  into 
effect  of  this  law  and  the  official  inquiry  into  its  prob- 
able devastations  are   concurrent. 

Was  there  ever  a  better  example  of  legislative  vice 
than  this?  The  bill  was  passed  under  the  urgings  of 
Mr.  La  Follette,  saddled  and  spurred  by  the  labor 
anions.  It  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  protest 
from  the  steamship  companies,  who  said  that  it  would 
make  their  business  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible. 
It  w-as  received  with  another  outburst  of  protest  from 
the  friends  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  who  saw 
in  its  enactments  the  death  of  all  their  patriotic  hopes. 
And  to  complete  the  pinnacle  of  ineptitude  the  bill  was 
recognized  as  a  violation  of  many  foreign  treaties  that 
must  now  be  denounced.  All  these  things  were  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Not  one  of  them  needed 
the  demonstration  of  a  trial.  There  was  hardly  a  pre- 
tense of  controverting  them.  And  yet  the  bill  was 
passed  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President,  but  on  the 
understanding  that  the  law  should  be  repealed  if  it  was 
found  to  do  what  it  was  certain  to  do. 

And  now  we  are  to  have  an  official  inquiry.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  official  inquiry  should  precede 
legislation.  It  used  to  do  so,  but  nous  avons  change 
tout  cela.  The  horse  having  been  stolen,  we  are  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  lock  on  the  stable  door. 
If  such  a  legislative  procedure. were  to  be  followed  in 
China  we  should  laugh  and  say  that  it  was  eminently 
Chinese.     It  sounds  like  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 


Editorial  Notes. 
With  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  under 
which  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  to  extend 
its  pipes  into  certain  new  districts,  we  do  not  presume 
to  judge.  But  this  much  is  plain,  namely,  that  it  is  high 
time  this  work  should  be  carried  out.  Something  among 
the  influences  which  in  recent  years  have  sent  consider- 
able elements  of  San  Francisco's  population  across  the 
i  bay  and  down  the  peninsula  is  accreditable  to  the  con- 
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ditions  of  our  water  service.  Very  considerable  dis- 
tricts in  the  newer  extensions  of  the  city  lie  outside 
the  lines  of  water  supply,  and  there  has  not  been  fore- 
sight enough,  liberality  enough,  business  wisdom  enough 
to  correct  this  very  serious  mischief.  The  contention 
between  the  city  government  and  the  water  company, 
besides  being  something  of  a  scandal,  had  grown  into 
a  barricade  against  the  progress  of  the  city.  It  was 
indeed  high  time  for  a  compromise. 


By  executive  order  the  President  last  week  estab- 
lished the  official  flag  of  the  governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  It  is  to  be  a  dark  blue  background,  having 
in  the  centre  a  white  circle  with  the  seal  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  bears  the  legend,  "The  Land  Divided;  the 
World  United."  Wherever  this  Administration  can 
work  in  a  bit  of  fine  rhetoric  it  unfailingly  does  it. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Judge  Adamson,  who  does  not  give  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  the  dignity  and  learning  that  might  very  well 
go  with  that  position,  is  otherwise  a  fine  man — what  in 
the  argot  of  the  time  may  be  called  a  bully  old  scout. 
"To  my  mind,"  he  said  a  few  days  back  in  discussing 
current  matters  with  a  group  of  Washington  corre- 
spondents, "President  Wilson  is  under  as  heavy  a  bur- 
den as  has  been  put  upon  any  man  who  has  preceded 
him  in  the  presidency.  To  begin  with,  he  was  endorsed 
by  Bryan,  and  now  I  see  by  the  morning  papers,  Roose- 
velt approves  his  note  to  Germany.  Really  it  is  too 
much." 

It  is  believed  in  political  quarters  that  the  Bryan  in- 
cident has  increased  the  probability  of  President  Wil- 
son's visiting  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Coast  this 
summer.  One  of  the  ideas  implicitly  cherished  at 
Washington  is  that  "Bryan  is  very  strong  in  the  West." 
And  the  West,  in  the  Washington  view,  covers  every- 
thing in  the  country  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
the  Farallones.  Now,  according  to  inside  talk  at  the 
capital,  it  will  do  the  President  a  lot  of  good  to  make 
a  "tour  of  the  West"  and  get  his  views  before  the  people 
before  Bryan  has  gotten  thoroughly  into  action.  This  is 
being  put  up  to  the  President  very  forcibly.  He  had 
about  given  up  all  idea  of  coming  to  the  Exposition, 
but  may  now  change  his  mind. 


In  his  Flag  Day  address  at  Washington  last  week 
President  Wilson  said  among  other  things: 

Experience  is  the  product  of  those  who  do  the  living  under 
the  flag.  You  do  not  create  the  meaning  of  a  national  life 
by  any  literary  exposition  of  it,  but  by  the  actual  daily  en- 
deavor of  a  people  to  do  the  tasks  of  the  day  and  live  up  to 
the  ideals  of  honesty  and  righteousness  and  just  conduct.  Our 
tribute  is  to  the  men  who  have  created  this  national  experi- 
ence. They  have  shown  us  the  way.  Among  our  men  of  high 
service  there  was  not  a  single  swashbuckler.  They  have 
been  men  of  sober  quiet  thought,  the  more  effective  because 
without  bluster.  They  have  been  men  who  thought  along  the 
lines  of  duty,  not  along  the  lines  of  self-aggrandizement. 
They  were  men,  in  short,  who  thought  of  the  people  whom  they 
served,   and  not  of  themselves. 

These  phrases  have  often  been  quoted  at  Washing- 
ton since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  by  many 
it  is  thought  that  the  President  in  uttering  them  had 
Bryan  in  mind.  The  opinion  is  general  that  Mr.  Bryan 
in  his  recent  spectacular  conduct  has  demonstrated  his 
absolute  inability  to  consider  any  question  save  from 
the  angle  of  the  politician.  "How  is  this  going  to 
affect  me  and  my  policies?" — this  is  a  question  he  al- 
ways asks  himself.  When  he  determined  to  leave  the 
cabinet  he  did  not  wait  for  a  quiet  time  when  his 
resignation  might  pass  as  an  incident.  He  seized  a 
dramatic  moment  for  his  resignation,  arrayed  and  pro- 
claimed himself  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
sought  all  the  limelight  he  could  contrive  to  turn  his 
way.  Per  consequence  he  has  incurred  the  contempt 
of  his  associates  in  the  government  and  of  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  country  able  to  view  his  conduct  judicially. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Exposition  has 
gotten  upon  a  successful  business  basis.  It  has  had  in 
the  four  months  of  its  operation  to  meet  many  unusual 
and  embarrassing  conditions.  First  there  is  the  war  in 
Europe,  which  has  worked  out  in  a  multitude  of  limita- 
tions and  restrictions.  Then  there  was  the  unexampled 
bad  weather  of  the  early  spring.  The  management  very 
wisely  cut  its  garment  to  suit  its  cloth,  but  by  methods 
so  well  conceived  as  to  affect  not  at  all  the  efficiency 
of  the  Exposition  itself.  With  a  growing  balance  to 
the  good  and  with  attendance  expanding  from  week  to 
week,  it  looks  now  like  easy  sailing. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
war.  The  first  is  to  take  unto  one's  self  sundry  large-scale  j 
maps — hard  to  procure — and  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  many 
legions  from  village  to  village  and  from  house  to  house.  Thus 
we  can  observe  how  the  lines  bend  in  one  place  and  buckle  in 
another,  how  this  trench  has  been  taken  and  that  trench  lost, 
and  so  draw  conclusions  favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  cause 
that  we  have  espoused.  This  may  be  called  the  narrow- 
angle  way.  It  is  not  based  upon  any  particular  theory  of 
the  war.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  greater  aims  for 
which  the  commanders  are  contending,  nor  does  it  ask  the 
extent  to  which  those  aims  are  furthered  or  retarded  by  suc- 
cess or  failure.  As  a  result  it  leads  often  to  false  conclu- 
sions.   

We  have  a  case  in  point  in  the  German  advance  upon 
Lemberg.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Lemberg  will  have  fallen 
before  these  words  are  printed  and  that  we  shall  hear 
everywhere  of  so  great  a  German  triumph.  Indeed  there 
are  already  reports  to  that  effect.  Now  the  results  may 
show  it  actually  to  be  a  great  German  triumph  from  the 
strategical  point  of  view  as  it  would  unquestionably  be  a 
great  triumph  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  skill  and 
courage.  But  the  mere  taking  of  the  city  will  not  in  itself  be 
a  strategical  triumph  unless  it  shall  presently  prove  to  have 
advanced  the  main  German  plan,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  it  will  do  this.  First  of  all  we  have  to  ask  the 
reason  for  this  tremendous  assault  upon  the  Russian  forces. 
The  mere  winning  of  battles  has  no  particular  value.  It  is 
of  no  particular  value  to  force  the  Russians  back  for  scores 
of  miles.  But  it  is  of  value  so  to  shatter  the  Russian  armies, 
so  to  destroy  their  cohesion  and  morale,  that  half  a  million  or 
so  of  German  soldiers  can  be  sent  back  to  the  western  front. 
This,  then,  is  actually  the  object  of  the  German  concentration 
upon  Russia.  Germany  is  no  longer  able  to  fight  success- 
fully and  simultaneously  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  So 
far  as  that  goes  she  never  supposed  she  could.  It  was  never 
a  part  of  her  plan  of  campaign.  Her  only  hope  is  to  throw 
her  weight  solidly  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  If  she  can 
so  far  break  up  the  Russian  resistance  as  to  guarantee  her- 
self against  its  renewal  upon  any  formidable  scale  she  can  then 
transfer  her  armies  to  France  with  unguessable  results.  Now 
the  mere  taking  of  Lemberg  will  not  do  this,  seeing  that  the 
Russians  may  withdraw  steadily  and  in  good  order  and  re- 
main as  dangerous  as  ever.  And  in  fact  they  would  become 
more  dangerous  the  further  they  went  so  long  as  they  kept 
intact.  The  German  lines  of  communication  would  then  grow 
always  longer  and  the  men  needed  to  guard  them  more  nu- 
merous. The  point  actually  at  issue  is  not,  then,  the  capture 
of  Lemberg,  but  the  practical  dispersal  of  the  Russian  armies 
and  the  consequent  release  of  the  Germans  for  service  else- 
where. Now  the  Germans  may  succeed  in  this.  It  is  quite 
upon  the  cards.  But  the  taking  of  Lemberg  will  be  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  they  have  succeeded.  The  Russians  may 
retire  in  good  order  to  other  formidable  positions  amid 
swamps  and  rivers,  and  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  great 
diminution  of  the  German  forces  needed  to  hold  them.  The 
only  test  of  German  success  is  the  ability  to  transfer  the 
German  armies  to  other  fields.  That  is  what  they  are  fighting 
for,  and  not  the  possession  of  a  city.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  Russian  forces 
have  been  so  severely  mauled,  or  have  been  driven  so  far, 
or  have  lost  so  much  equipment,  as  to  compel  their  quies- 
cence. At  the  moment  the  reports  indicate  that  none  of 
these    things    has    happened. 


of  the  Allies  to  reach  that  point.  It  is  also  their  aim  to 
reduce  the  German  strength  by  sheer  killing.  To  predict  either 
their  success  or  failure  would  be  mere  guesswork.  The  net 
results  of  the  week's  fighting  have  been  favorable  to  the  Gcr- 
ni, ms  in  the  east  and  unfavorable  to  them  in  the  west. 


There  is  another  theory  to  account  for  the  German  energies 
against  Russia,  a  theory  that  may  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
but  that  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention.  If  the  Russians  could 
be  cleared  out  of  Galicia  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the 
Teutonic  Allies  to  claim  with  substantial  accuracy  that  their 
own  territory  was  wholly  free  from  invaders,  while  they 
themselves  were  in  occupation  of  a  considerable  area  of  the 
territory  of  their  enemies.  They  would  then  be  able  to  demand 
peace  from  a  position  of  superior  advantage.  In  spite  of 
many  and  weighty  opinions  that  the  war  will  go  on  for  an- 
other two  years,  we  may  still  entertain  the  hope  and  even  the 
expectation  that  it  will  end  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  that 
the  end  is  not  far  off.  And  there  are  reasons,  other  than 
military  reasons,  why  such  an  expectation  may  reasonably  be 
held.  

We  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  why  Germany  has  not 
declared  war  upon  Italy,  or  Italy  upon  Germany.  It  is  true 
that  formalities  of  this  kind  are  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  serious  business  of  life,  which  seems  now  to  be  war, 
but  none  the  less  there  must  be  definite  reasons  for  such  an 
abstention.  And  we  may  believe  optimistically  that  they 
are  a  further  indication  of  the  approaching  end.  If  Ger- 
many and  Italy  can  get  along  without  a  formal  state  of  war 
it  will  enormously  lubricate  the  wheels  of  commerce  when 
the  war  is  over.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  commercial 
classes  both  in  Germany  and  Italy  are  seriously  measuring 
the  extent  to  which  international  hatreds  may  block  the  re- 
building of  the  trade  edifice  upon  which  the  life  of  modern 
communities  depends.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  some  of  the  more  important  German  news- 
papers remark,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm,  that  the 
receipt  and  dispatch  of  declarations  of  war  ought  not  to  be 
allowed   to   become   a   matter   of  routine. 


Let  us  suppose  that  four  men  are  trying  to  defend  a  house 
against  burglars,  who  are  attacking  in  front  and  behind. 
Three  men  are  required  to  repel  the  assault  upon  either  door. 
Obviously  the  house  will  be  entered  unless  one  or  other  of 
the  attacking  forces  is  finally  disposed  of.  There  we  have  a 
rough  analogy  to  the  situation  in  Europe.  Russia  must  be 
not  only  defeated,  but  she  must  be  silenced  and  abolished. 
Merely  to  push  her  to  one  side  is  of  no  value.  And  by  way 
of  continuing  the  analogy  let  us  suppose  that  while  the  four 
men  are  allotting  their  strength  as  best  they  can  they  dis- 
cover that  a  fresh  detachment  of  burglars  are  forcing  the 
cellar  door.     And  there  we  have  the  arrival  of  Italy. 


As  evidence  of  German  disability  to  fight  successfully  and 
simultaneously  upon  two  frontiers  we  have  the  remarkable 
Allied  advances  in  France.  If  Germany  wins  in  Russia  she 
must  lose  in  France,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  losing  in 
France.  There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  her  losses  around 
Arras,  Souchez,  and  further  east.  They  have  been  recorded 
day  by  day  and  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  the  German  bulletins.  The  Allies  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  depletion  of  the  German  lines  for  eastern 
service  and  they  have  pushed  ahead,  not  entirely  because  their 
advance  gives  them  a  positive  gain,  but  also  in  the  hope  of 
taking  some  of  the  strain  from  Russia.  None  the  less  the 
advance  of  the  Allies,  however  slow,  however  easily  measured 
by  yards,  might  at  any  moment  produce  critical  results.  They 
might  conceivably  so  far  pierce  the  German  lines  as  to  roll 
them  up.  And  if  the  advance  should  reach  a  certain  point, 
if  it  should  seem  to  become  irresistible,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Germans  to  shorten,  and  consequently  to  strengthen, 
their  lines  by  a  general  retirement.  In  that  event  they  would 
be  pursued  in  the  open  by  greatly  superior  numbers  and  they 
would  suffer  grievously.  We  may  take  it  that  this  is  the  plan 
and  the  hope  of  the  Allies.  It  is  not  mere  pugnacity  that 
causes  these  furious  contentions  for  yards  of  soil  and  lines 
of  trenches.  There  is  a  point  somewhere  at  which  the  Ger- 
man commanders  would  order  a  general  retirement  to  a  shorter 
line  and  that  point  can  not  be  far.  to  the  rear.     It  is  the  hope 


We  learn  nothing  definite  from  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Turks  report  extravagant  successes,  but  Turkish  bulletins 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  Neither  France  nor  Great 
Britain  report  anything.  It  is  probable  that  the  warships  are 
so  closely  guarded  against  submarines  as  greatly  to  limit  their 
activities.  It  is  also  probable  that  both  sides  are  so  strongly 
entrenched  upon  land  that  advance  is  once  more  an  affair 
of  yards.  At  the  same  time  we  have  a  report  from  Athens 
which  admits  the  difficulties  of  the  Allies,  but  that  puts  a 
somewhat  different  complexion  on  the  situation.  The  Turks, 
we  are  told,  arc  losing  far  more  men  than  they  can  afford  to 
lose.  They  admit  that  they  have  80,000  wounded  on  hand 
and  that  they  are  short  of  petroleum  and  ammunition.  They 
still  believe  that  the  Dardanelles  can  not  be  forced,  but  they 
fear  that  if  their  losses  continue  to  be  as  heavy  as  they  are 
now  they  will  be  unable  to  continue  the  defense.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  the  Turks  seem  to  be  observing  all  the  usual 
amenities  of  war.  They  treat  their  prisoners  kindly,  furnish 
lists  of  their  names,  and  attend  to  the  wounded  not  only 
properly,  but  even  generously.  And  this  is  not  surprising  to 
those  who  know  the  real  Turkish  soldier,  who  is  chivalrous 
instinctively  and   cruel   spasmodically. 


The  supply  of  ammunition  has  become  the  question  of  the 
day,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France.  When  the  war  began 
France  furnished  a  supply  of  1200  shells  per  gun  with  a 
reserve  of  200.  This  was  considered  enough  for  all  emergen- 
cies. At  that  time  the  French  arsenals  were  able  to  produce 
13,500  shells  a  day.  At  present  they  are  producing  170,000 
shells  a  day  and  the  quantity  is  still  too  small.  The  French 
armies  are  actually  firing  that  number  of  shells  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  Germans  fired  20,000  shells  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  upon  a  front  350  yards  in  length,  and  they  fired  200,000 
in  about  a  week  in  the  forest  of  Apremont.  The  daily  con- 
sumption of  rifle  cartridges  by  all  the  armies  is  about  30,- 
000,000.  To  an  ever  greater  extent  the  war  has  become  an 
affair  of  ammunition.  The  storming  of  trenches  without  a 
preliminary  bombardment  is  too  costly.  General  Joffre  is 
said  to  have  asked  for  sufficient  shells  for  the  simultaneous 
bombardment  of  four  hundred  miles  of  trenches,  a  bombard- 
ment so  tremendous  that  nothing  can  remain  alive  within  its 
range.  All  the  armies  are  now  short  of  ammunition,  but  the 
Germans  are  probably  better  supplied  than  any.  But  even 
the  Germans  are  said  to  be  economical  on  the  western  front 
as  a  result  of  their  prodigal  consumption  in  the  east. 

The  most  serious  ammunition  trouble  has  been  felt  by  Eng- 
land, and  this  seems  to  have  been  due  not  so  much  to  a 
shortage  of  shells  as  to  the  kind  that  was  furnished.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  two  kinds  of  shells  are 
employed,  shrapnel  and  high  explosive.  Shrapnel  is  used 
against  bodies  of  men  and  is  intended  to  burst  in  the  air  and 
to  shower  bullets  downward.  The  moment  of  explosion  is 
governed  by  a  piece  of  mechanism.  The  high  explosive  shell 
is  used  against  fortifications  and  wire  entanglements.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  John  French  has  repeatedly  asked  for  high  ex- 
plosive shells,  but  that  the  war  office,  clinging  to  tradition, 
as  war  offices  always  do,  has  sent  only  shrapnel.  As  a  result 
the  British  were  unable  to  batter  down  the  concrete  fortifica- 
tions opposed  to  them  or  to  destroy  the  wire  entanglements, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  French  advance  had  been  seriously 
hampered  through  the  consequent  inability  of  the  British 
lines  to  keep  pace.  This  was  the  basis  for  the  attack  upon 
Lord  Kitchener.  Sir  John  French's  report  of 
"We  had  not  enough  high  explosive  shells  to  I 
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parapets  beforehand — as  the  French  do."  The  French  ad- 
vance at  Carency  was  heralded  by  the  firing  of  20,000  shells, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  such  artillery  work  is  to 
tear  away  the  wire  entanglements,  which  are  to  be  dreaded 
by  advancing  infantry  much  more  than  the  trenches  or  para- 
pets. A  wire  entanglement  is  made  by  driving  posts  firmly 
into  the  r round  and  lacing  them  with  a  close  network  of 
barbed  wire.  Such  a  defense  sustained  by  rifle  fire  is  prac- 
tically impregnable,  and  military  ingenuity  has  found  no  way 
to  overcome  it  except  by  an  artillery  fire  which  will  burst  the 
wire  and  tear  the  posts  from  the  ground.  In  the  Russian  war 
the  Japanese  sometimes  fastened  ropes  to  these  entangle- 
ments under  cover  of  night  and  hauled  them  bodily  away 
like  a  mattress,  but  the  German  sentry  knows  his  work  too 
well  to  permit  of  this.  When  the  war  is  over  there  will  prob 
ably  be  ranch  domestic  house-cleaning  to  determine  the  respon- 
sibility  for   the    shortage   of   explosive   shells. 


THE  WRONG  LETTER. 


Jacques  Mails  It.  But  Wins  a  Countess. 


Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  safety  with  which 
the  British  armies  have  been  ferried  across  the  Channel,  not 
a  single  li  Te  having  so  far  been  lost  in  the  process.  This  im- 
munity from  submarine  attack  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  authorities  have  sunk  a  double  line  of  steel  netting 
all  the  way  from  Dover  to  Calais,  twenty  miles,  and  that  so 
far  no  submarine  has  been  able  to  pass  it.  The  transports, 
unescorted,  traverse  this  channel  every  night,  carrying  the 
drafts  that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  forces  at  the  requisite 
strength.  

Since  it  is  now  evident  that  sheer  butchery  is  to  play  a 
larger  part  than  strategy  in  the  determination  of  the  war  it 
becomes  important  to  know  the  actual  extent  of  that  butchery. 
And  here  we  are  left  largely  to  conjecture,  although  there  are 
certain  positive  indications  that  we  may  usefully  consider. 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria  have  published  no  casualty  lists, 
but  we  know  that  Great  Britain  has  lost  258,000  men,  or  1000 
men  a  day  since  the  war  began.  From  Germany  have  come 
only  partial  returns.  Prussia  issues  casualty  lists,  but  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire  do  not.  The  Prussian  lists  at  the 
end  of  May  contained  1.400.000  names,  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  the  total  German  losses  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
2.000,000.  To  this  we  must  add  the  losses  in  the  excep- 
tionally heavy  Galicia  fighting  of  the  last  two  weeks  and  in 
the  struggle  around  Arras  and  Souchez,  and  probably  we  shall 
be  close  to  the  mark  if  we  estimate  these  losses  at  400,000. 
This  would  bring  tie  total  to  2.400,000.  Applying  to  Ger- 
many the  ratios  that  we  know-  to  exist  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  we  may  suppose  that  Germany  has  lost  in  killed  about 
500.000  men,  and  that  the  names  of  about  100,000  officers  are 
on  the  casualty  lists  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  But 
these  estimates  are  largely  conjectural.  Mr.  Belloc  places  the 
total  German  losses  at  4,000,000,  or  one-half  their  effective 
strength,  but  the  more  cautious  estimate  is  probably  nearer  the 
truth.     The  human  mind  inclines  always  to  the  larger  figures. 


The  statistics  of  prisoners  are  somewhat  more  definite. 
Early  in  May.  Germany  and  Austria  between  them  were  hold- 
ing 800,000  Russians.  They  now  claim  to  have  300,000  more, 
or  a  total  of  1.100,000.  There  were  also  254,000  French, 
40,000  Belgians,  50,000  Servians,  and  24,000  English,  or  a 
grand  total  of  1.468,000  men.  We  have  not  such  precise  in- 
formation of  the  number  of  Teutonic  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies,  but  from  such  data  as  we  have  we  may  assess  it 
at  about  one  million.  This  would  give  an  advantage  of  about 
half  a  million  to  Austria-Germany.  Russia  has  probably  lost 
more  men  as  prisoners  than  as  killed  and  wounded,  since  so 
many  of  her  reverses  have  been  due  to  enveloping  movements 
that  have  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  large  bodies  of  men. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  does  not  approve  of  casualty 
statistics  which  promote  false  judgments  and  hysteria.  The 
idea  seems  to  prevail,  says  the  Journal,  that  if  men  are  not 
fighting  in  a  war  they  will  live  forever,  whereas  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  dead  soldiers  would  have  died  in  any  case  and  all 
of  them  would  have  died  eventually — which  is.  of  course,  in- 
contestable. We  are  reminded,  moreover,  that  peace  has  its 
casualty  lists  as  well  as  war  and  that  "in  the  United  States 
one  in  every  seven  is  injured  annually."  This  means  that 
there  are  14,000,000  peace  casualties  every  year  in  America 
as  against  some  7,000,000  for  ten  months'  war  in  Europe.  Of 
course  these  peace  casualties  are  distressing  enough,  but  the 
Journal  seems  nevertheless  to  be  somewhat  lacking  in  logic. 
It  appears  to  argue  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  14,000,000 
peace  casualties  in  America  we  should  have  no  objection  to 
7,000,000  war  casualties  in  Europe,  But  on  the  other  hand 
we  may  maintain  still  more  pertinently  that  the  frightful  di- 
mensions of  the  peace  list  constitute  the  best  of  all  reasons 
why  we  should  not  enlarge  them  by  the  addition  of  a  war 
list.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  Tune  23,  1915. 

India,  second  only  to  this  country  in  the  production 
of  tobacco,  consumes  most  of  its  own  product  and  im- 
ports very  little.    Russia  is  third,  and  raises  practically 
all  her  supply,  importing  and  exporting  only  a  small 
quantity.     Austria-Hungary    is    the    fourth    producing 
country,  importing  more  than  a  fourth  as  much  as  it 
raises,  and  exports  one-eighth  of  its  own  crop.     Ger- 
many  is   an  extensive  grower  of  tobacco,  but  imports 
two  an  1  a  half  times  as  much  as  it  cultivates  and  does 
not    export   any.      France   raises   considerable   tobacco 
under  government  sunervision  and  imports  great  quan- 
■I   the   milder   Virginia  tobaccos  to  keep  up  the 
1'i  ,  of  the  cigarettes  and  other  products  made  under 
st-te   monopoly.      Both   France   and     Spain    keep 
-  in  this  market. 


One  evening  last  winter  as  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  tile  platform  at  the  Lyon  Railway  station,  waiting 
for  the  departure  of  the  southern  express,  some  one 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  turned  and  saw  my  friend 
Jacques. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 
"To  Nice."  I  replied. 
"So  am  I.     My  wife  is  there.'' 
"Good,  we  will  go  on  together." 
We   continued   walking  up  and  down  the  platform, 
talking  about  one  thing  and  another.     As  we  passed 
before  the  mail-car  I  said  to  Jacques:     "What  a  hard 
life  those  postal  clerks  lead.    They  must  be  in  a  terrible 
state  when  they  arrive  at  Marseilles." 

"\  es,"  replied  Jacques,  "they  are  completely  used  up. 
I  can  speak  from  experience,  for  I  once  rode  two  hun- 
dred miles  with  them." 

"You  have  traveled  in  a  mail-car!     What  for?" 
"I  will  tell  you.     It's  a  curious  story  and  one  that 
concerns  my  marriage." 

We  took  our  places,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
train  started.  Then  Jacques  told  me  the  following 
story : 

"At  that  certain  epoch  a  certain  blonde  countess 
whom  you  know — for  I  suspect  that  you  were  a  little  in 
love  with  her  yourself — had  been  a  widow  for  two 
years,  and  it  was  almost  decided  that  she  was  to  become 
my  wife. 

"At  the  time  when  my  story  begins  it  was  autumn, 
and  the  countess  was  at  her  country-house  in  the  Yar. 
We  wrote  to  each  other  nearly  every  day — I,  in  order 
to  tell  her  that  I  adored  her;  she,  to  occupy  her  leisure 
and  give  me  errands  to  do,  for  I  was  then  in  Paris.  At 
the  same  time — let  those  who  have  not  done  likewise 
cast  the  first  stone — I  was  breaking  off  with  another 
sweetheart.  That  one  was  not  a  countess.  She  was  a 
brunette,  and  lived  in  Xormandy.  Poor  Louise  !  In  one 
respect  she  resembles  the  countess — she  gave  me  no  end 
of  errands  to  do. 

'"One  morning  the  porter  brought  me  two  letters  and 
two  lists  of  things  to  get.  Happily,  I  could  fill  both 
orders  at  the  Louvre.  I  ate  my  breakfast  and  wrote  mv 
replies — one,  very  fervent,  for  the  countess;  the  other, 
calm  and  cool,  for  Louise.  Then  I  started  for  the 
Louvre.  I  selected  the  samples  requested,  put  them 
into  the  unsealed  envelopes,  closed  both  letters,  and 
placed  them  in  my  pocket.  As  I  was  coming  out  of  the 
Louvre  I  met  our  friend  Maxime,  who  was  driving  on 
his  way  to  the  Bois.  He  took  me  along  with  him,  began 
to  tell  me  some  of  his  stories,  and  I  had  quite  forgotten 
my  two  letters,  when  a  branch  postoflBce  at  the  corner 
luckily  refreshed  my  memory. 

"Maxime  pulled  up  his  horse,  I  got  down,  bought 
some  postage-stamps,  slipped  the  countess's  letter  into 
the  box.  and.  while  putting  the  stamp  on  the  other  letter. 
I  thought  I  felt  some  samples  of  cloth  instead  of  some 
pieces  of  silk  that  it  ought  to  contain.  A  cold  perspira- 
tion poured  down  my  face.  I  opened  the  envelope. 
My  boy.  I  had  made  a  mistake.  My  letter  to  Louise 
had  gone  to  the  Yar.  and.  as  you  may  imagine,  it  was 
simply  the  breaking  off  of  my  marriage. 

"There  was  no  time  to  weigh  the  probabilities.  I 
told  Maxime  to  continue  his  drive  alone,  and  went  back 
into  the  office  to  try  to  undo  my  stupid  blunder. 

"Perhaps  you  think  that  was  an  easy  matter.  The 
clerk  looked  at  me  askance,  asked  me  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, and  gave  me  a  sermon  on  the  disadvantages  of 
absent-mindedness.  I  have  not  much  patience,  and  pres- 
ently I  got  angry  and  sent  the  clerk  about  his  business. 
"I  remembered  that  I  had  an  acquaintance  who  held 
an  important  position  in  the  postofftce  department.  I 
jumped  into  a  cab  and  went  to  the  head  office.  When 
I  got  there  I  found  that  my  friend  was  absent  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  new  building.  Once  there,  it 
took  me  half  an  hour  to  find  him.  We  returned  to  the 
head  office,  where  I  obtained  a  letter  from  the  minis- 
ter's secretary  that  would  open  all  the  postoffice  bags 
and  boxes  throughout  the  country.  But  when  I  got 
back  to  the  branch  postoffice  it  was  5 :40.  and  I  saw  the 
mail-wagon  starting  off.  My  letter  was,  of  course,  in 
that  wagon. 

"I  told  my  cabman  to  follow  the  wagon.  When  we 
reached  the  central  office  at  the  Tuileries,  I  showed  my 
ministerial  paper.     They  said  to  me,  very  politely: 

"  'Well,  sir,  we  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  sort 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  letters  that  go  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  You  will  readily  understand  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  yours  in  that  lot.  The 
best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  mail-car  at  the 
station.  As  you  have  a  ministerial  order,  the  clerks 
there  will  find  your  letter  for  you.' 

"I  got  into  the  cab  and  started  for  the  station.  As 
soon  as  I  arrived  I  went  to  the  car.  The  clerks  wanted 
to  send  me  to  Jericho,  but  I  insisted,  and  showed  my 
authorization.  The  head  clerk,  thinking  probably  that 
I  was  a  detective,  said  to  me:  'Well,  sir,  get  in.  We 
will  try  and  arrange  your  matter  after  we  start.  But 
for  the  moment  I  can  not  do  anything.' 

"I  got  into  the  car,  which  was  already  half  full  of 
sacks,  and  they  had  only  begun  to  arrive.  They  came 
from  all  sides,  and  sometimes  it  took  two  men  to  raise 
one  of  the  bags.  The  car  was  soon  full  to  the  top,  and 
the    five   clerks   and    myself   did    not   know    where    to 


squeeze  ourselves.  And  we  expected  to  find  a  letter  in 
all  that  mass.  I  was  losing  courage,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  If  the  countess  received  the  letter 
destined  for  Louise.  I  should  be  done  for.  I  was  verv 
much  in  love,  and  it  was.  moreover,  a  very  fine  mar- 
riage. 

"Finally  all  the  sacks  had  arrived.  I  crouched  into  a 
corner,  where  I  nearly  stifled  between  dirty  leather 
pouches  that  had  traveled  all  over  Europe.  All  I  could 
see  were  the  lamps  in  the  top  of  the  car  and  the  nu- 
merous pigeon-holes  for  the  letters.  Suddenly  I  felt 
the  wheels  revolve.  We  had  started.  The  head  clerk 
came  to  me  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  explained  to 
him  that  I  wished  to  get  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Chateau  of  Beillous,  near  Barjols,  Yar. 

"  'In  that  case  it  belongs  to  the  Lyons  division.  We 
sort  these  letters  after  leaving  Dijon.  Until  we  arrive 
there,  all  you  can  do  is  to  wait.' 

"I  will  shorten  the  tale  of  my  misery.  At  ten  in  the 
morning  I  arrived  at  Saint  Maxime  station.  It  is  at 
that  station  that  the  postoffice  bag  for  Barjols  is  left, 
and  my  letter  had  not  yet  been  found !  Just  at  the 
moment  when  the  train  slackened  speed,  the  reason  was 
explained.  The  clerks,  seeing  what  importance  I  at- 
tached to  the  unlucky  letter,  concluded  that  it  must  be 
registered,  and  so  they  had  not  looked  for  it  in  the 
ordinary  mail. 

"There  was  nothing  to  be  said,  for  the  train  had 
already  stopped.  The  sack  for  Barjols  was  thrown  out 
on  the  platform.  I  followed  it.  for  I  was  determined 
to  have  my  letter. 

"I  got  into  the  open  wagon  that  was  to  convey  the 
mail  and  myself — the  only  passengers — to  Barjols. 
How  it  rained !  With  my  cane,  white  waistcoat,  and 
tall  hat,  you  can  imagine  how  I  looked.  The  driver 
told  me  that  it  was  about  sixteen  miles  from  Saint 
Maxime  to  Barjols.  We  didn't  say  much  to  each  other 
on  the  way — I  was  too  busy  with  my  reflections.  We 
crossed  deserted  spots,  and  I  was  separated  from  my 
letter  only  by  the  hard  board  on  which  I  was  seated. 
I  could  have  strangled  or  bribed  the  driver,  but  I  had 
not  strength  enough  left  for  the  first  operation ;  as  to 
the  second,  I  had  only  a  few  louis  in  my  pocket,  and  if 
I  had  suborned  the  driver  I  should  not  have  had  money 
enough  to  get  back  to  Paris  without  begging. 

"At  last  we  arrived  at  Barjols,  a  pretty  little  village, 
containing  a  thousand  inhabitants.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  the  postoffice  to  ask  for  my  letter,  when  a 
thought  came  to  my  mind.  What  will  they  say  when 
they  see  a  gentleman  coming  from  Paris  in  a  pouring 
rain,  with  a  cane  for  his  only  piece  of  baggage,  and 
presenting  a  ministerial  order  for  a  letter  addressed  to 
Countess  X.,  well  known  throughout  the  neighborhood? 
The  story  would  soon  spread  all  over  the  place  and  the 
countess  would  be  sure  to  hear  it. 

"I  decided  to  be  more  diplomatic.  An  hour  after- 
ward, when  the  country  letter-carrier  left  the  village 
of  Barjols  to  go  to  the  chateau,  I  overtook  him,  as  if  by 
chance,  and  asked  him  the  way  to  the  countess's  resi- 
dence. 

"  'I  am  going  there,'  he  replied;  'if  you  like  to  come 
along  with  me,  do  so;  it  is  nine  miles.' 

"Xine  miles!  My  patent-leather  shoes  trembled  at 
this  announcement.  Nevertheless,  I  started  along 
through  the  mud.  We  stopped  at  each  inn  and  I  invited 
my  companion  to  refresh  himself.  He  kept  up  well 
until  the  fourth  village  on  his  route,  but  after  that  he 
was  tipsy.  As  we  passed  along  by  a  ditch,  apparently 
by  accident,  I  tripped  him  up,  and  he  rolled  over  into 
the  opening,  which  was  about  three  feet  deep.  To  jump 
in  after  him,  under  pretense  of  helping  him  out,  open 
his  box,  secure  my  letter,  and  stuff  it  into  my  pocket 
was  the  work  of  a  minute.  To  get  my  man  out  of  the 
ditch  was  not  so  easy.  Just  as  I  was  succeeding  in 
my  task  I  heard  a  noise  of  rolling  wheels  along  the 
road.  I  turned  around.  The  rain  had  ceased  and  the 
countess  was  coming  along  in  her  pony  wagon. 

"How  she  recognized  me  in  the  state  I  was  in  I  do 
not  know  yet.  But  she  did  recognize  me,  and  her  stupe- 
faction was  equal  to  my  embarrassment,  for  I  had  in- 
tended to  return  to  Paris  without  saying  a  word. 

"'We!!!'  she  cried;  'what  is  the  matter?  How  did 
you  get  into  such  a  plight?' 

"It  was  the  moment  when  a  man  should,  if  ever,  exer- 
cise a  little  imagination. 

"'Do  you  believe  in  presentiments?'  I  said  to  her  in 
a  voice  made  thick  by  a  frightful  cold  in  the  head ; 
■yesterday,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  went  to  put  a 
letter  for  you  into  the  postoffice.  I  distinctly  heard  my 
name  pronounced  by  you  in  an  agonized  tone.  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  those  mysterious  warnings,  of 
which  I  know  so  many  examples,  and.  seized  with 
terror,  I  started  at  once  for  your  chateau  without  re- 
turning to  my  house.    I  love  you  so  much,  Amelia.' 

"I  saw  her  beautiful  eyes  moisten.  As  for  mine,  the 
cold  in  my  head  filled  them  with  tears  that  were  not 
feigned.  Amelia  asked  me  to  take  a  seat  beside  her. 
and  we  drove  to  the  chateau.  This  proof  of  love  hatl 
touched  her,  and  when  we  arrived  before  the  door  she 
had  pronounced  the  famous  'yes'  that  she  had  hesitated 
to  utter  for  six  months. 

"And  that  is  how  I  came  to  be  married." — Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Leon  de  Tinseau. 


Costa  Rica  is  nominally  on  a  gold  basis,  but  nearly 
all  its  gold  has  either  been  collected  by  a  few  finan- 
ciers or  been  shipped  out  of  the  country. 


June  26,  1915. 
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THE  WRITING  IN  THE  GEODE. 


Within  the  Underground  Halls  of  a  Once-Mighty  Race. 


Last  summer  the  schooner  William  Haley  of  Gal- 
veston, trading  among  the  West  Indies,  was  becalmed 
near  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  second  day  the  captain's 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  strange  floating  mass,  and 
he  ordered  the  mate  to  take  a  boat  and  examine  it.  The 
mate  returned  towing  a  log,  from  which  the  men  had 
cut  away  the  marine  growth  which  had  made  it  seem  at 
a  distance  like  a  sea  monster.  The  captain  ordered  it 
to  be  hoisted  to  the  deck,  declaring  that  in  forty  years 
spent  at  sea  he  had  never  found  anything  like  it. 

When  laid  on  the  deck  it  was  seen  to  be  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  of  some 
very  hard,  dark-colored  wood,  like  palm,  charred  in 
places,  and  worn  and  broken,  cut  and  torn,  as  if  it  had 
been  whirled  through  torrents  and  maelstroms  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  ends  were  pointed,  and  five  bands 
of  dark  metal,  like  bronze,  were  sunk  in  the  wood,  and 
the  whole  bore  evidence  of  having  passed  through  in- 
tense heat.  On  closer  examination  the  log  was  seen 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  and  these  bands  were  to  bind  il 
together.  The  captain  had  the  bands  cut,  and  in  the 
exact  centre,  fitted  into  a  cavity,  was  a  round  stone, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  rest  of  the  wood 
was  solid. 

The  captain,  more  disappointed  at  this  result  than  he 
cared  to  confess,  picked  up  the  stone  and  was  greatly 
astonished  at  its  lightness.  Examining  it  more  closely, 
he  remembered  that  when  a  boy  on  the  old  New  Hamp- 
shire farm  he  used  to  find  hollow  stones  with  crystals 
in  them — geodes,  as  he  afterwards  heard  them  called. 
This  was  probably  a  geode,  placed  in  this  strange  re- 
ceptacle for  some  unknown  purpose.  He  carried  it  into 
his  cabin  and  put  it  into  his  chest. 

Two  months  later  the  old  captain  returned  to  his  cot- 
tage on  Galveston  Bay,  and  placed  among  his  curiosities 
the  geode  he  had  so  strangely  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 
One  day  he  studied  it  again,  and  the  sunlight  chanced 
to  fall  upon  a  narrow,  irregular  line. 

"I  declare,"  said  the  old  man;  "it  looks  like  as  if  this 
stone  had  been  patched  together!" 

He  struck  it  with  a  hammer  and  it  fell  apart,  and 
proved  to  be  filled  with  small  pieces  of  yellowish-brown 
wood.  The  shell  of  the  stone  was  about  an  inch  thick, 
studded  over  inside  with  thousands  of  garnet  crystals. 
It  had  been  broken  into  three  parts  and  fastened  to- 
gether again  with  some  sort  of  cement  which  showed 
plainly  on  the  inside. 

The  old  captain  poured  the  pieces  of  wood  on  the 
table.  They  were  perfectly  dry  and  hard.  They  seemed 
almost  like  strips  of  bamboo,  and  were  numbered  and 
covered  with  writing,  made  by  pricking  marks  with 
some  sharp  instrument  like  an  awl.  He  found  the  first 
piece  of  wood  and  began  to  read,  for  it  was  in  English. 
The  work  of  deciphering  the  tiny  dents  on  the  bits  of 
wood  soon  became  the  captain's  chief  occupation.  He 
copied  each  sentence  off  in  his  old  log-book  as  fast  as 
it  was  made  out.  Five  or  six  sentences  were  about  all 
his  eyes  would  stand  without  a  rest,  so  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  narrative  was  at  all  complete. 
This  narrative  runs  as  follows: 

Heart  of  the  Rockies,  about  Sept.  17,  1886. 

I  am  an  American,  Timothy  Parsons,  of  Machias, 
Maine.  I  have  no  living  relatives.  I  write  this  in  a 
vast  vaulted  chamber,  hewn  from  the  solid  granite  by 
some  prehistoric  race.  I  have  been  for  months  a  wan- 
derer in  these  subterranean  spaces,  and  now  I  have  con- 
trived a  way  to  send  my  message  out  to  the  world  that  I 
shall  probably  never  see  again.  If  some  miner,  tun- 
neling in  the  Rockies,  comes  upon  a  vaulted  chamber, 
with  heaps  of  ancient  weapons  of  bronze,  bars  of  gold, 
and  precious  stones  that  no  man  may  number,  let  him 
give  Christian  burial  to  the  poor  human  bones  that  lie 
in  this  horrible  treasure-house.  He  will  find  all  that  is 
left  of  my  mortal  frame  near  the  great  ever-burning 
lamp,  under  the  dome  of  the  central  hall.  That  lamp  is 
fed  from  some  reservoir  of  natural  gas.  It  was  lighted 
when  I  came,  months  ago.  For  all  I  know  otherwise,  it 
has  burned  there  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  entrance  to  this  submontane  river  is  in  the  As- 
sinnaboine  Mountains,  north  of  the  United  States  line. 
I  was  a  prospector  there  for  several  years,  and  I  heard 
stories  among  the  older  Indians  that  a  river  greater 
than  the  Columbia  had  once  flowed  where  the  Rocky 
Mountains  now  are ;  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  piled  the 
mountains  over  it  and  buried  it  deep  underground.  At 
last  a  medicine  man,  whose  life  I  had  once  saved,  told 
me  that  he  knew  how  to  get  to  the  river,  and  he  took 
me  into  a  cave  in  a  deep  gorge.  Here  we  lived  for  a 
week,  exploring  by  means  of  pine  torches,  and  at  last 
found  a  passage  which  ran  steadily  downward.  This, 
the  Indian  told  me,  was  the  path  by  which  his  ancestors 
who  once  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  had  found 
their  way  to  the  light  of  day. 

I  think  we  were  about  three  thousand  feet  below  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  when  we  began  to  hear  the  sound 
of  roaring  waters.  The  sound  increased,  until  we  stood 
by  an  underground  river,  of  whose  width  and  depth  we 
could  form  no  idea.  The  light  of  our  torches  did  not 
even  reveal  the  height  of  the  roof  overhead.  My  guide 
told  me  that  this  was  the  mother  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
world.  No  other  person  except  himself  knew  of  its 
existence.     It  flowed  from  the  end  of  the  north  to  the 


extreme  south.  It  grew  ever  warmer  and  warmer. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  lived  along  its  channel, 
and  there  were  houses  and  cities  of  the  dead  there,  and 
many  strange  things.  It  was  full  of  fish  without  eyes, 
and  they  were  good  to  eat.  If  I  would  help  him  build 
a  raft,  he  would  float  with  me  down  this  river.  The 
old  stories  said  that  one  could  go  upon  it  for  many 
miles.     It  ran  down  a  hollow  under  the  mountains. 

We  built  and  equipped  our  raft  and  launched  it  on 
the  most  foolhardy  adventure,  I  do  believe,  that  ever 
occupied  the  attention  of  men.  We  lit  torches,  and  set 
them  in  sockets  on  the  raft,  and  we  were  well  armed. 
For  two  weeks  we  moved  down  the  high  archway,  at  a 
steady  rate  of  only  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
average  width  of  the  stream  was  about  five  hundred 
feet,  but  at  times  it  widened  out  to  almost  twice  that. 
It  swarmed  with  many  kinds  of  fish,  and  they  were 
very  easy  to  secure.  The  rock  walls  and  roof  seemed 
to  be  of  solid  granite.  We  were  below  the  later  forma- 
tions. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  we  were  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  wdiere  our  voyage  began,  and  nothing 
had  yet  happened  to  disturb  its  monotony,  when  we 
began  to  find  traces  of  ancient  work  and  workers.  An 
angle  in  the  wall  was  hewn  into  "a  titanic  figure;  at  an- 
other point  there  seemed  to  be  regular  windows,  and  a 
dwelling  was  perched  far  up  in  the  granite  dome. 

The  Indian  told  me  more  of  the  traditions  of  his  race 
as  we  drifted  past  these  things.  "They  were  very  great 
men  who  lived  here.  They  had  many  things ;  they  knew 
more  than  the  white  men.  They  are  all  dead  now." 
And  I  gathered  from  his  chance  remarks  that  he 
thought  they  had  left  secrets  in  their  cave-dwellings 
which  would  make  him  the  biggest  Indian  on  the  conti- 
nent if  he  could  discover  them. 

Suddenly  we  found  that  the  river  was  flowing  much 
faster,  and  we  failed  to  check  our  raft.  We  went  over 
a  waterfall,  perhaps  seventy  feet  high,  and  were 
thrown  on  a  shelf  of  rock  at  the  side  of  the  river  be- 
low. I  was  unhurt,  but  my  companion  was  so  badly 
injured  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  I  repaired  the  raft 
after  a  fashion,  and  continued  the  voyage,  finding  it 
impossible  to  contrive  any  way  to  scale  the  sides  of  the 
waterfall  and  attempt  a  return.  All  our  torches  were 
lost,  and  the  attempt  to  proceed  further  seemed  but  the 
last  act  of  despair.  A  few  hours  later  I  saw  a  big  light 
gleam  over  the  river  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  shining 
clear  across,  as  if  from  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive 
high  up  on  the  wall.  This  aroused  me  somewhat  from 
my  stupor  and  misery.  I  sat  up  on  the  raft  and  steered 
it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river  to  see  what  wonderful 
thing  had  happened. 

As  I  came  nearer  I  saw  that  an  irregular  hole  was 
in  the  wall  a  thousand  feet  above  the  water,  and  the 
light  shone  out  through  it.  It  was  a  cheerful  thing  to 
look  at,  and  I  hung  to  the  granite  and  shouted,  but  to 
no  effect.  Then  I  saw  a  broken  place  in  the  wall  a  little 
further  down,  and  let  the  raft  drift  along  to  the  base  of 
a  broad  though  much  worn  and  broken  flight  of  steps 
winding  up  the  cliff.  That  brought  me  at  last  to  the 
place  of  the  light,  a  domed  hall  overlooking  the  river, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  metal 
basin  with  a  jet  of  natural  gas.  I  have  had  to  cut  off  a 
part  of  this  metal  basin  since,  but  I  have  not  harmed 
the  inscriptions.  There  are  many  gas-jets,  but  in  the 
other  chambers  I  have  had  to  light  them. 

I  have  lived  here  for  months,  and  I  have  explored  all 
the  chambers  of  the  place.  There  is  no  escape,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  The  river,  twenty  miles  below,  plunges 
down  vaster  descents,  and  the  water  gets  so  hot  that 
I  should  be  boiled  alive  if  I  tried  the  voyage.  I  have 
discovered  a  log  of  tropic  wood  like  palm,  and  a  geode 
in  which  I  can  send  a  message  to  the  world  of  sun- 
light. Perhaps  this  will  get  through  the  fires  and  float 
to  the  surface  somewhere.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
river  which  brought  me  here  flows  on  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  my  log  will  be  picked 
up.  Perhaps  this  river  is  really  the  source  of  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

I  will  now  write  down  my  discoveries,  not  in  their 
order,  but  as  a  whole.  My  story  must  be  brief,  or  this 
scant  means  of  record  will  fail  me. 

This  place  seems  to  have  been  approached  only  by  the 
river.  It  consists  of  six  large,  domed  halls,  connected 
with  a  seventh,  in  which  the  light  burns.  There  are 
swords  of  bronze,  spear-heads,  and  other  weapons 
stored  in  one  chamber.  There  have  been  costly  fabrics 
also,  but  they  have  perished,  and  only  a  few  fragments 
are  left.  In  another  hall  are  many  treasures  accumu- 
lated. I  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  riches  here. 
Montezuma's  lost  treasure  is  said  to  have  been  eighty 
million  dollars,  but  I  believe  the  hidden  treasure-house 
of  this  forgotten  race  would  dwarf  to  insignificance 
the  riches  of  Aztecs  and  Peruvians  put  together.  The 
gold  is  in  great  bars  which  I  can  not  lift,  or  I  would 
have  tried  to  make  a  golden  vessel  to  carry  my  story. 
The  silver  is  in  yet  more  huge  blocks,  perhaps  five  feet 
square.  Everything  here  is  cyclopean.  A  granite  chest, 
higher  than  my  head,  is  full  to  the  brim  with  rings 
and  precious  stones.  What  surprises  me  most  is  that 
there  are  diamonds,  pearls,  and  amber  among  them. 
What  a  widely  extended  commerce  this  people  must 
have  had  before  they  descended  to  this  subterranean 
river  and  hid  their  treasures  here! 

One  hall  is  especially  the  hall  of  pictures  and  of 
writing.  I  spend  many  hours  there.  T  see  the  history 
of  this  race,  their  wars,  their  heroes,  their  mythology. 


They  are  like  the  Egyptians  in  many  things,  but  they 
are  not  Egyptians,  nevertheless;  they  have  some  of  the 
Greek  art  spirit,  too.  Perhaps  they  lived  in  the  time 
before  Atlantis  was  overwhelmed ;  perhaps  they  were 
antediluvians.  One  thing  is  certain :  they  had  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  in  those  days.  I  wish  I  could 
write  down  here  a  tithe  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  I 
find  on  the  gayly  painted  walls  of  these  ancients  of  so 
many  ages. 

The  most  wonderful  chamber  of  all  is  the  hall  to  the 
north.  That  is  the  chamber  of  death  and  silence. 
When  first  I  entered  this  hall  I  lighted  all  the  gas-jets. 
Around  the  walls  were  high  cases  of  drawers,  and  on 
the  front  of  each  was  a  portrait.  I  examined  them  for 
hours  before  I  felt  any  desire  to  do  more.  Among 
them  I  observed  a  very  beautiful  face — that  of  a  young 
girl  just  entering  womanhood.  This  wonderful  race 
possessed  the  highest  artistic  skill  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression. The  face  of  this  girl,  except  that  the  colors 
had  faded,  might  have  been  the  admired  masterpiece  of 
the  Paris  Salon.  I  felt  a  sudden  interest  in  the  face, 
and  caught  the  drawer-handles  and  pulled  it  out.  In  the 
wide,  deep  space  into  which  I  looked  lay,  robed  in  white. 
her  hands  folded,  the  form  of  the  girl  whose  picture 
was  outside.  How  beautiful  she  was!  She  lay  as  if 
only  asleep.  Then,  slowly,  as  I  looked,  the  whole  figure 
melted  down  and  faded  away  to  a  pile  of  dust.  I  closed 
the  shrine  and  touched  no  more  of  them,  but  I  often  go 
and  look  at  the  faded  painting  and  think  how  lovely  the 
girl  was. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  of  this  mural  chamber 
show  that  the  people  had  two  systems  of  disposing  of 
their  dead.  The  great  mass  were  consigned  to  the  river, 
but  the  bodies  of  all  who  were  famous  for  beauty,  wis- 
dom, or  any  good  quality  were  preserved  by  a  process 
of  embalming,  which  they  evidently  thought  would 
make  them  endure  for  ages.  There  are  probably  twelve 
thousand  separate  bodies  here,  and  they  represent  more 
than  twenty  successive  generations,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  system  of  family  grouping.  If  people  lived 
as  long  as  they  do  now,  there  was  an  average  of  about 
fifteen  additions  each  year  to  this  great  Westminster 
Abbey  of  the  past.  From  a  sort  of  a  map,  painted  on 
one  of  the  walls,  I  obtain  the  idea  of  many  and  thickly 
populated  communities  which  used  this  place  as  the 
sepulchre  of  their  chosen  few. 

Evidently  that  wras  before  volcanic  outbursts  made  the 
channel  of  the  river  like  a  caldron  boiling  over  endless 
fires.  All  along  the  course  are  towns  marked,  groups 
of  rock-hewn  rooms  on  the  cliffs,  populated  islands  on 
the  river,  promontories  from  whose  sides  fountains  of 
light  seem  to  spring.  Did  thousands  of  people  once  live 
and  find  happiness  in  these  vast  vaults  of  death? 
Things  must  have  been  very  different  then  from  now. 
They  must  have  had  many  reservoirs  of  natural  gas. 
The  animal  life  in  the  river  must  have  been  much  more 
varied.  Indeed,  there  are  pictures  in  the  Hall  of  War. 
as  I  have  named  it,  that  show  two  things  plainly — that 
there  were  thousands  of  caverns,  extending  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  peopled  by  animals  with  which  the 
heroes  fought;  and  that  the  river  was  swarming  with 
existence. 

Moreover,  I  find  everywhere,  chief  of  the  symbols 
of  life,  in  the  most  sacred  places,  a  food-root  like  a 
water-nut,  from  which  grew  white  leaves  and  seeds. 
There  must  have  been  some  electric  principle  evolved 
here,  by  the  vast  warm  lakes  of  the  river,  lit  with  soft 
light  everywhere  at  certain  seasons.  For  now  I  come 
to  the  strangest  fact  of  all  that  I  gather  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  race:  these  people  had  two  kinds  of  light; 
one  they  found  and  lit — that  they  knew  as  the  lesser 
God  of  Life;  the  other,  coming  from  north  and  south, 
twice  each  year  filled  for  many  weeks  the  whole  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  from  depth  to  dome,  making  the  very 
water  translucent.  The  water-root  and  its  grain 
ripened  and  were  harvested  in  the  last  days  of  the 
light.  Two  crops  a  year  they  gathered,  and  held  their 
Days  of  the  Feasts  of  the  Greater  God  of  Life. 

I  have  tried  to  put  together  all  I  can  of  their  picture- 
writings  and  their  paintings,  so  as  to  understand  what 
sort  of  men  and  women  they  were.  I  confess  that  I 
have  learned  to  admire  them  greatly.  They  were  a 
strong,  brave,  loving,  and  beautiful  people.  I  am  sorry 
they  are  all  gone.  I  never  cared  halt  so  much  about 
the  dead  Etruscans  or  Carthaginians.  The  earliest 
chapter  in  their  history,  so  far  as  I  discover,  is  a  picture 
of  a  line  of  men  and  women  descending  into  a  cave, 
and  a  dragon  pursuing  them.  This  seems  to  point  to 
a  former  residence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  some 
disaster — war,  flood,  pestilence,  or  some  fierce  monster 
— which  drove  the  survivors  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth  for  shelter. 

But  all  these  thoughts  are  vain  and  foolish.  I  have 
explored  the  cliffs  of  the  river  and  the  walls  of  the 
mighty  halls  which  shelter  me.  I  have  attempted  i" 
cut  a  tunnel  upward  past  the  waterfall,  using  the  an- 
cient weapons  which  lie  in  such  numbers  on  the  i1  101 
The  bronze  wears  nut  fast,  but  if  I  live  long  enough, 
something  may  be  done.  I  will  close  my  record  and 
launch  it  down  the  river.  Then  I  will  try  to  cut  my 
way  out  to  the  sunlight. 


Here  the   sMrv   closed. 


Charles  I  Ioward  Shinn. 


Of  the  3000  or  more  islands  compris 
pines  only  about  400  are  inhabited. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  26,  1915. 


ITALY  AT  WAR. 


Mary  Garton   Foster  Describes   Public   Feeling  in    Italy    on 
the  Outbreak  of  War. 


Rome,  June  3,  1915. 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words  to  our  friends  con- 
cerning the  great  event  of  Italy's  intervention.  One 
has  to  live  here  really  to  understand  the  situation  and 
to  see  how  the  breaking  of  the  Triple  Alliance  became 
a  necessity.  There  will  doubtless  be  much  criticism, 
but  time  will  prove  that  Italy  has  acted  perfectly 
straight,  also  that  she  has  been  governed  in  the  action 
by  the  will  of  her  people. 

Mr.  Sidney  Coryn  touched  the  root  of  the  matter 
some  months  ago  when  he  stated  that  this  alliance  had 
never  been  popular  with  the  Italian  people.  It  was 
entered  into  by  government  leaders  who  at  the  time — 
thirty  years  ago — deemed  it  a  wise  and  diplomatic 
measure.  To  put  it  simply,  it  was  an  agreement  to 
which  the  people  of  the  day  grudgingly  assented  and 
which  those  of  a  later  and  more  independent  genera- 
tion found  reason  and  opportunity  for  discarding. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  general  feeling  ex- 
pressed here  in  every  quarter  was  for  neutrality,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  chain  of  incidents  and 
events  which  in  less  than  ten  months  turned  this  gen- 
eral desire  for  peace  into  a  stern  determination  for 
war. 

Italy  has  her  own  grievances,  some  of  them  very 
old  and  bitter  ones,  but  they  alone  would  not  have 
worked  the  country  up  to  the  pitch  of  intervention. 
The  events  which  combined  to  bring  this  about  began 
early  last  autumn  with  the  cry  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Belgium,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  tragedy  of  the  Lusitania  had  no  small  part 
in  hastening  the  crisis. 

The  latter  occurred  at  a  critical  time.  Less  than  a 
week  before  there  had  been  celebrated  near  Genoa  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  starting  forth  of  Garibaldi's 
expedition.  It  was  a  stirring  celebration,  and  one  des- 
tined to  mean  more  than  the  fulfilling  of  Genoa's  vow 
to  immortalize  in  bronze  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
Liberator.  The  Italian  poet-patriot,  D'Annunzio,  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  exercises,  having  come  from 
Paris  on  purpose.  He  recited  the  deeds  of  patriotism 
of  the  Thousand  and  made  touching  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Garibaldi's  two  grandsons,  killed  a  few 
months  ago  while  fighting  in  France.  Under  the  in- 
spiration of  his  glowing  words  the  war  spirit  was 
aroused  to  the  extent  of  grasping  at  any  excuse  to  enter 
the  struggle. 

Ten  days  later,  close  upon  the  Lusitania  disaster, 
D'Annunzio  came  to  Rome.  A  great  concourse  of 
people  gathered  to  welcome  him.  He  addressed  them 
from  the  balcony  of  his  hotel,  making  an  impassioned 
speech.  It  began  with  a  tenderly  uttered,  "Romans, 
Italians,  brothers,"  and  he  proceeded  to  fire  the  hearts 
of  his  listeners  as  it  is  doubtful  if  Roman  hearts  have 
been  fired  since  Mark  Anton}'  delivered  his  famous 
oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar  in  the  Forum. 

The  neutralists,  he  declared,  would  reduce  Italy  again 
to  a  servile  condition.  "Shall  she  become  merely  a  mu- 
seum?" he  asked  scornfully,  "a  holiday  resort?  a  hori- 
zon painted  in  Prussian  blue  for  international  honey- 
moons?" He  likened  the  flames  from  the  forges  of  the 
steel  works  at  Liguria  to  the  olden  Vestal  fire,  and  he 
called  on  Rome  to  "awake"  and  to  "raise  the  cry  of 
right  and  justice  in  the  lands  which  await  her  aid 
against  barbarism.  She  has  listened  long  enough  to 
the  groanings  of  those  who  suffer !" 

During  the  next  few  days,  before  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  Rome  awoke  in  a  way  that  must  have  satis- 
fied even  this  fiery  patriot.  The  atmosphere  became 
charged  with  excitement,  business  was  almost  sus- 
pended, the  streets  were  gay  with  flags,  and  no  one 
seemed  able  to  settle  down  to  ordinary  tasks. 

The  call  for  intervention  grew  more  and  more  clam- 
orous, and  as  the  end  of  the  long-pending  negotiations 
with  Austria-Hungary  drew  near  and  the  result  began 
to  be  guessed,  it  had  grown  to  a  fierce  cry  of  "War  or 
revolution." 

They  were  anxious,  history-making  days  from  May 
13th  to  the  20th,  but  splendid  order  was  maintained. 
There  may  have  been  disorderly  demonstrations  in 
other  cities,  but  Rome  managed  her  excited  crowds  ad- 
mirably. Feeling  ran  high  against  the  Germans  and 
Austrians,  but  all  unruly  action  was  kept  in  check. 
All  avenues  of  approach  to  their  consulates  were 
guarded  by  cordons  of  soldiers.  The  stores  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  merchants  were  also  placed  un- 
der special  guards  and  they  suffered  no  further  damage 
than  a  few  broken  windows. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  a  mass-meeting  was  held  by 
the  Internationlists  at  6  p.  m.  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
It  was  a  monster  gathering.  Viewed  from  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Pincio  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  men  of  Rome 
must  be  there.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  hundred  thou- 
sands in  attendance.  The  crowd  filled  the  great  piazza 
and  ove /flowed  into  all  the  adjacent  streets. 

The    speakers    stood    in    an    automobile    and    their 

speeches  were  received  with  shouts  and  cheers.    Every 

man  i    the  throng  carried  some  sort  of  a  flag  or  banner, 

9  i    ers.     The  general  effect  of  the  scene  was  gala 

xtreme.    At  the  close  of  the  addresses  the  vast 

itude,  without  the  least  fuss  or  confusion,  began  to 


form  into  procession.  Headed  by  the  automobile  with 
the  speakers,  they  filed  out  down  the  Via  Babuino, 
across  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  thence  up  to  the 
Royal  Palace  on  the  Quirinale. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  imposing  parade.  With  the 
bands  playing  the  national  air,  the  thousands  of  flags 
waving,  they  moved  slowly  and  silently.  The  tricolor 
was  displayed  at  almost  every  house  along  the  line  of 
march  and  was  continuously  saluted  with  "Viva 
l'ltalia."  Now  and  then  when  passing  a  shop  bearing 
on  its  front  a  Teutonic  name  an  outcry  was  heard,  but 
no  noisy  or  adverse  demonstrations  were  made. 

One  could  not  help  feeling  that  these  thousands  of 
intelligent,  well-dressed,  and  well-mannered  men  who 
were  crying  for  war  were  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
also  that  they  thought  themselves  in  the  right. 

As  I  watched  them  my  mind  wandered  off  to  Cali- 
fornia— the  procession  recalled  in  a  manner  an  Ad- 
mission Day  parade — and  I  began  to  speculate  on  what 
our  Native  Sons  would  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  section  of  our  state,  in- 
cluding several  important  towns,  had  been  wrested  from 
us  by  Mexico  before  they  were  born;  that  all  their 
lives  they  had  heard  tales  of  wrongs  and  injustices 
practiced  by  the  enemy-neighbor,  and  then  at  last  the 
hour  arrived  when  they  could  recover  for  the  state  the 
lost  territory,  wipe  out  a  few  old  scores,  and  at  the 
same  time  aid  other  states  suffering  from  violation  and 
injustice.  Would  our  Natives  do  as  these  Roman 
youths  are  doing?  The  answer  came  quickly.  I 
caught  myself  exclaiming  aloud  in  the  vernacular  of 
our  boys,  "Well,  I  wonder !" 

The  intense  excitement  continued  for  the  next  three 
days,  until  Parliament  opened  with  the  results  which 
you  know.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  D'Annunzio, 
who  was  present  at  that  historic  session,  was  greeted 
with  almost  as  much  applause  as  the  premier  and  min- 
ister received. 

So  Italy  is  at  war.  She  has  not  entered  upon  it 
thoughtlessly  nor  hastily,  and  above  all,  not  against 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  but  rather  by  their  demand. 
Day  by  day  the  regiments  march  off.  They  are  a 
fine  lot  of  fellows,  well-equipped,  facing  their  task 
bravely  and  cheerfully,  full  of  hope — confident  of  vic- 
tory. But  it  is  sad  business  whichever  way  one  views 
it.  One's  heart  bleeds  for  the  wives  and  mothers  who 
bid  their  dear  ones  good-by  without  knowing  where 
they  are  bound  for,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  if  they  will 
ever  return. 

The  terrible  earthquake  disaster  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzi  in  January  seems  lost  sight  of  since  war  be- 
came a  certainty.  It  is  seldom  mentioned  except  by 
the  relatives  of  the  sufferers.  The  survivors  were 
succored  and  relieved  by  government  aid  and  private 
subscriptions,  without  any  outside  assistance.  The  town 
of  Avezzano,  which  suffered  the  worst,  is  being  re- 
built with  one-story  frame  houses,  after  the  manner  of 
Messina.  Not  a  single  house  was  left  standing  in  this 
town  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed.  The  most  pathetic  feature  of  the  disaster  was 
the  tremendous  number  of  children  left  fatherless, 
motherless,  destitute,  and  in  many  instances  maimed  for 
life.  Asylums  have  been  established  for  them  and 
Pope  Benedict  has  made  himself  personally  responsible 
for  several  hundred.  He  has  placed  them  in  various 
convents  where  he  pays  for.  their  maintenance — has 
adopted  them  in  a  way. 

I  was  at  the  Vatican  one  morning  last  March,  six 
weeks  after  the  earthquake,  when  some  fifty  of  these 
orphans  were  present,  having  been  brought  to  see  their 
benefactor.  Some  were  lame,  and  more  than  one  small 
head  and  little  arm  were  in  bandages.  The  nuns  in 
charge  grouped  them,  kneeling  in  a  double  semicircle. 
The  Pope  was  deeply  moved  when  he  saw  them.  He 
leaned  over  each  little  one  with  a  smile  and  kindly 
word,  and  then  stood  for  ten  minutes  talking  to  them  in 
the  simplest  way — that  the  smallest  could  understand. 
It  touched  the  hearts  of  all  adults  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  audience  each  child  received  a 
small  gift,  and  I  assure  you  that  a  happier  lot  of  kiddies 
never  went  from  a  Christmas  tree  than  those  afflicted 
babies  as  they  filed  down  the  stately  marble  stairway 
of  their  adopted  father's  palace. 

Mary  Garton  Foster. 


Besides  being  matters  of  geologic  and  geographic  in- 
terest, the  various  glacial  and  other  associated  deposits 
of  this  country  are  of  great  importance,  particularly  to 
the  agriculturists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  pulverized  and  mixed  rock  materials  spread 
as  glacial  drift  over  the  uneven  surfaces  of  the  older 
rock  formations  in  this  part  of  the  country  afford  the 
deep,  rich,  and  enduring  soils  whose  yield  in  farm 
products  constitutes  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation's 
wealth.  The  vast  quantities  of  clay  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  drain  tile  and  the  widely  dis- 
tributed deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  available  for  road 
metal  and  concrete  and  other  work — all  the  results  of 
the  great  glaciers — are  resources  of  no  small  value.  In 
the  swamps  of  the  glaciated  area  lie  stored  great  quan- 
tities of  peat  awaiting  the  time  when  conditions  may  re- 
quire their  use  as  fuel,  or  fertilizer.  The  marginal 
parts  of  many  of  the  great  ice  sheets  took  the  form  of 
huge  lobes  or  more  or  less  distinct  glaciers.  It  is  not 
possible  to  differentiate  all  the  lobes  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  glacial  epoch,  but  the  closing  stages  are 
fairly  well  defined  by  great  morainal  loops  festooned 
across  the  northern  states. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Vision  of  Belshazzar. 
The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The   Satraps   thronged   the   hall ; 
A    thousand    bright    lamps    shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  go]d. 

In  Judah  deemed  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

In    that    same    hour    and    hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came   forth   against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingers  of  a  man — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 
All   bloodless   waxed   his   look. 

And    tremulous   his   voice. 
"Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good, 

But   here   they  have  no   skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful   still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger   and  a   youth, 
He  heard  the  King's  command, 

He  saw  the  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps   around  were  bright. 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

"Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  passed  away, 
He,   in  the  balance  weighed, 

Is   light    and   worthless   clay ; 
The  shroud,   his  robe  of  state. 

His   canopy  the  stone ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne !" 

— George   Gordon,  Lord  Byron. 


Invictus. 
Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  or  cried  aloud, 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

— William  Ernest  Henley. 


"  I  Will  Climb  the  Rugged  Mountains." 
I  will  climb  the  rugged  mountains, 

Where  the  simple  Herds  live  blameless, 
Where  the  breast  can  frankly  open, 

Where  free  winds  blow  keen  and  tameless. 

I  will   climb  the   rugged  mountains, 

Where  the  spruce  juts  grand  and  gloomy, 

Streams  shall  murmur,  wild  birds  warble, 
Under  coursing  clouds,  unto  me. 

Fare  ye  well,  ye  polished  salons, 

Polished  Squires  and  Dames,  I  shun  you ! 

I    will   climb   the   rugged   mountains, 

Laughingly  look  down  upon  you.  — Heine. 


War. 

Ah  !   whence  yon  glare, 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven? — that  dark-red  smoke 
Blotting   the   silver  moon?      The   stars   are   quenched 
In  darkness,   and  pure  and  spangling  snow 
Gleams   faintly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round  ! 
Hark  to   that  roar,   whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne  ! 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din  ;  the  jar 
Frequent   and   frightful   of   the  bursting  bomb ; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout, 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men 
Inebriate  with   rage; — loud  and   more  loud 
The  discord  grows ;  till  pale  death  shuts  the  scene, 
And   o'er   the    conqueror   and   the    conquered   draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud. — Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day  s  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there, 
In  proud  and  vigorous  health  ;   of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sunset  there. 
How   few  survive,   how  few  are  beating  now  ! 
All   is  deep   silence,   like  the  fearful   calm 
That  slumbers  in  the   storm's   portentous  pause; 
Save  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widowed  love 
Comes  shuddering  on  the  blast,   or  the  faint  moan 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapt    round    its    struggling   powers. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


According  to  statistics  compiled  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Jordan,  no  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  California  now  lives  in  incorporated 
cities  and  towns.  The  segregation  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  which 
places  all  persons  living  in  towns  of  less  than  2500 
population  in  the  rural  population  class. 
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WITH  THE  GERMAN  ARMIES. 

Sven  Hedin  as  a  Friend  of  the  German  Cause  Relates  Some 
of  His  Experiences. 


John  Lane,  the  English  publisher  of  Sven  Hedin's 
.superlatively  pro-German  book,  "With  the  German 
Armies  in  the  West/'  prefaces  the  volume  with  a  per- 
sonal note  of  explanation  of  his  point  of  view  as  its 
sponsor,  defending  himself  against  criticism: 

In  the  first  place  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  book  is  essentially  a 
record  of  facts  as  he  saw  them.  He  is  a  trained  observer, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  veracity.  Hitherto,  for 
facts  with  regard  to  the  German  armies  and  their  organiza- 
tion, we  have  had  to  rely  on  such  accounts  as  the  German 
official  communiques  chose  to  give  us,  which  nobody  be- 
lieves;  or,  as  an  alternative,  on  the  accounts  published  in  our 
own  press,  which,  owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  censorship, 
were  mostly  gathered  from  accounts  furnished  by  prisoners 
or  our  own  soldiers.  The  prisoners  were  naturally  pessi- 
mistic and  our  men  optimistic.  Hence  the  general  impres- 
sion formed  has  been  that  the  German  organization  has  gone 
to  pieces,  that  their  troops  were  short  of  food  and  clothes 
and   that   their   ammunition   was   poor. 

Mr.  Lane  considers  it  of  importance  that  the  British 
public  should  appreciate  the  facts  of  Germany's  splen- 
did fighting  equipment.  Of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  anti- 
English  opinions  he  remarks: 

Why  should  these  not  appear  in  this  country,  where  those 
of  Bernhardt,  Neitzsche,  Treitschke,  and  Cramb  have  been 
universally  read  and  their  publication  applauded?  His  re- 
flections are  of  course  intensely  irritating  to  any  British  sub- 
ject, but  they  can  not  possibly  affect  the  British  cause.  On 
the  contrary,  their  publication  will  probably  do  good,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  a  little  tail-twisting  to  rouse  the  British 
Lion ! 

While  the  American  public  will  not  be  disturbed  as 
personally  by  this  volume  as  the  British,  they  are 
rather  apt  also  be  "irritated"  by  its  tone  and  to  ques- 
tion its  motives.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  come  forward 
out  of  the  fastnesses  of  neutrality  of  his  native  country 
and  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  German  Em- 
pire— the  voluntary  press  agent,  as  it  were,  for  the 
German  emperor  and  his  army.  Observing  that  the 
spirit  of  criticism  was  abroad  creating  havoc  with  the 
reputation  of  German  Kultur  and  German  efficiency,  he 
proceeded  to  the  seat  of  warfare,  his  enterprise  most 
generously  aided  by  German  authority,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  task  of  informing  the  world  on  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

A  German  automobile  to  take  him  to  the  front  and 
a  German  officer  as  guide  were  supplied  for  the  Swedish 
investigator.  He  makes  observations  on  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  country  through  which  he  passes  and  con- 
ditions of  preparedness  for  war  that  he  remarks.  At 
Treves,  where  he  arrives  in  a  storm,  he  is  put  up  for  the 
night  at  the  hospital  which  is  installed  in  the  barracks. 
He  notes  the  despondency  of  the  wounded  French  sol- 
diers, but  is  impressed  by  their  satisfaction  with  the 
German  treatment  of  them.  He  quotes  several  in- 
stances : 

Another  soldier  had  been  left  lying  on  the  field  for  two 
nights  and  had  suffered  maddening  torture  from  thirst.  The 
thirst  had  if  possible  caused  him  greater  suffering  than  his 
wounds.  Twice  the  Germans  had  in  passing  given  him  water 
and  chocolate.  Finally  the  ambulance  people  had  found  him 
and  taken  him  to  a  field  hospital.  Like  his  comrade,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  here 
at  Treves,  and  several  assenting  voices  were  heard  from  the 
neighboring  beds.  The  two  German  doctors  who  took  us 
round  told  us  that  the  French  wounded  usually  did  not  want 
to  leave  the  hospital,  as  they  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  re- 
covered they  would  be  treated  as  ordinary  prisoners.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  quite  natural  and  is  most  certainly 
shared  by  all  wounded,  no  matter  to  what  nation  they  belong. 
For  it  is  pleasanter  to  He  in  one's  comfortable  bed  and  be 
coddled  in  every  way  than  to  live  in  a  barracks  or  a  concen- 
tration camp  with  crowds  of  other  prisoners,  including  Sen- 
galese   negroes,   Moroccans,   and   Indians. 

In  this  connection  he  gets  in  another  interesting  fact 
of  German  superiority — that  of  marksmanship;  we  be- 
lieve the  following  paragraph  to  indicate  this  in  rather 
a  sweeping  assertion : 

To  this  must  be  added  another  point  of  view — the  wounds 
of  the  Frenchmen  are  usually  more  malignant  than  those  of 
the  Germans.  Whilst  the  former  are  all  too  frequently  hit 
in  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  abdomen,  the  Germans  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  are  wounded  in  the  shoulders,  arms,  or 
legs.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  Germans  must  keep  closer 
to  the  ground  and  are  more  skilled  in  using  cover.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  exactly  in  what  measure  this  point  is 
affected  by  the  French  army  uniform,  the  dark  blue  tunic  and 
the  bright  red  trousers,  exactly  the  same  as  worn  in  1870-71. 
This  dress  obviously  presents  a  most  excellent  target,  while 
the  Germans  with  their  gray  field  uniform  and  gray  headgear 
merge  into  their  environment. 

At  Luxemburg  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  was  received  by  Von 
Moltke,  who  supplied  him  with  a  permit  "to  witness  the 
course  of  events  at  the  different  sections  of  the  army"' 
and  requesting  "all  authorities  in  command"  to  meet 
his  wishes  "as  far  as  they  possibly  could,"  giving  him 
"almost  unlimited  liberty  of  movement." 

At  Luxemberg  also  the  German  emperor  honored  the 
savant  with  an  invitation  to  dine.  There  is  almost 
reverence  in  the  description  of  the  imperial  entrance: 

It  is  not  a  Charlemagne  or  an  Imperator  who  enters  the 
Chancellerie.  It  is  merely  an  officer  in  the  simplest  uniform 
imaginable,  a  grayish-blue  tunic  with  a  double  row  of  buttons, 
dark-colored  breeches,  and  brown  top-boots.  Not  even  the 
little  black  and  white  ribbon  of  the  Iron  Cross  adorns  his 
breast.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fascinating  and  compelling 
personality,  an  urbane  and  courteous  man  of  the  world,  that 
we  see  entering  the  room.  It  is  a  man  whose  quick  intuition 
and  superb  powers  of  description  reveal  the  observer  and  the 
artist,  whose  wise  speech  betrays  the  statesman,  whose  kindly 
manner  betokens  humility  and  sympathy,  and  whose  military, 
commanding  voice  indicates  the  master,  accustomed  to  be 
obeyed.      Happy    is   the   people   which    especially   in   troubled 


times    possesses    such    a   leader,    a    chieftain    round    whom    all 
gather  in  confidence  and  whose  ability  no  one  doubts. 

But  it  is  also  his  eyes  that  possess  a  singular  magnetic 
power,  and  which  fascinate  all  when  the  emperor  enters.  It 
is  as  if  the  room  suddenly  became  lighter,  when  one  meets 
the  glance  of  the  emperor's  calm  blue  eyes.  They  are  won- 
derfully expressive.  They  bespeak  first  and  foremost  an  iron 
will  and  unconquerable  energy.  They  betray  a  certain  melan- 
choly at  the  thought  that  all  may  not  understand  that  he  is 
actuated  absolutely  by  the  will  to  do  what  is  pleasing  unto 
God  and  beneficial  to  his  people.  They  also  betray  a  spark- 
ling wit,  an  intellect  to  which  nothing  human  is  foreign,  and 
a  spirit  of  humor  that  is  irresistible.  They  betoken  honor, 
love  of  truth,  and  a  steadfast  sincerity,  firm  and  indomitable, 
the  spirit  of  which  penetrates  to  one's  very  marrow  as  one 
meets  his  glance. 

In  the  light  of  events  which  have  occurred  since  the 
experiences  and  writing  of  this  volume,  events  which 
have  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  preserve  the  feelings  of 
neutrality,  it  is  strange  to  read  that  "history  will  bear 
out  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  Emperor  William 
throughout  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  the  thunders  of  war  from  the  confines 
of  the  German  Empire  and  from  Europe,"  also  "with 
what  respect  and  sympathy  the  emperor  referred  to 
France" : 

He  regretted  the  necessity  which,  contrary  to  his  wish, 
compelled  him  to  lead  his  army  against  the  French,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  time  might  come  when  Germans  and  French- 
men might  live  on  amicable  and  neighborly  terms  with  one 
another.  For  this  goal  he  had  striven  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  he  hoped  that  quite  a  new  order  of  things  would  arise 
out  of  the  present  war.  An  understanding  between  Germany 
and  France  would  of  necessity  lay  the  solid  foundation  for 
future  peace.  But  first  there  must  be  victory  over  the  in- 
numerable legions  which  four  great  powers  had  hurled  against 
Germany's  frontiers  and  the  German  possessions  on  other 
continents,  then  an  honorable  and  assured  peace  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  finally  the  great  and  abiding  world-peace.  First 
and  foremost  the  emperor  placed  his  faith  in  God,  but  he 
also  relied  implicitly  on  the  German  people,  on  this  great 
and  noble  army  which  had  now  for  six  weeks  asserted  itself 
so  gloriously,  and  on  his  powerful  fleet,  longing  to  fight  out 
its  battle  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  He  relied  on  his 
soldiers'  superb  bravery  and  contempt  of  death  and  on  the 
officers  who   lead   them   on   land   and   water. 

If  the  French  had  any  idea  of  the  emperor's  real  feelings 
towards  them,  they  would  judge  him  very  differently.  Surely 
no  one  thinks  that  I  would  take  the  responsibility  of  attributing 
to  the  emperor  opinions  other  than  those  which  had  fallen 
from  his  lips  and  which  I  myself  had  heard!  It  would  be  an 
ill  reward  for  the  hospitality  I  met  with  in  the  German  army. 

The  conversation  turned  beside  on  many  other  topics.  The 
emperor  said  many  strong  and  manly  things.  He  spoke  like 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  he  first  landed  in  Germany  with  his 
Swedish  army  to  bring  succour  to  the  Protestant  princes  and 
to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  thought  and  religion  on  this  earth. 
When  the  German  emperor  talks  thus — then  I  have  truly  no 
time  to  eat  beef  and  vegetables — then  I  prefer  to  listen  and 
to  order  sandwiches  afterwards,  when  back  in  my  room  at  the 
hotel. 

This  chapter,  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  German 
emperor,  winds  up  its  praises  with  unabated  enthusi- 
asm.    His  Swedish  visitor  says  in  closing: 

A  man  of  Emperor  William's  stamp  is  in  his  element  when, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  is  compelled  to  stake 
all  he  possesses  and  above  all  himself  for  the  good  and  glory 
of  his  country.  But  his  greatest  quality  is  that  he  is  a  human 
being  and  that  with  all  his  fulminant  force  he  is  humble  be- 
fore God. 

Sven  Hedin  himself  is  in  sympathy  with  the  German 
emperor  in  seeking  frequent  allusion  to  the  kinship  of 
Germany  with  the  "Teutons  of  the  North."  We  quote 
also  from  a  previous  chapter,  a  paragraph  in  similar 
vein.  We  wonder  if  it  is  intended  to  point  out  the 
path  of  duty  to  the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus: 

Many  a  Swedish  soldier  has  marched  over  the  Elbe  bridge 
since  the  memorable  3d  September,  1631,  when  Gustavus 
Adolphus  came  over  for  the  first  time  to  rescue  Protestantism 
and  the  liberty  of  thought  on  earth — up  to  the  October  day, 
1813,  when  our  old  regiments  for  the  last  time  trod  the  road 
to  Leipzig  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  against  Napoleon.  How 
different  was  the  conduct  of  war  on  these  two  occasions,  but 
how  alike  were  the  will  and  spirit  of  the  people  ! 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  melancholy  that  I  sat 
thinking  of  those  good  old  times,  as  we  skimmed  the  surface 
with  lightning  speed. 

Of  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  many  and  such  heart-troubling  tales,  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin  makes  little  moment.  He  does  not  credit 
them  and  concludes  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
Belgians  anyway: 

It  is  probably  to  lessen  neutral  countries'  sympathy  towards 
Germany  and  to  egg  on  their  own  troops  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  Entente  Powers  have  on  repeated  occasions  accused 
the  German  soldiers  of  inhuman  cruelty.  Such  tales  are  en- 
tirely without  foundation  and  are  in  themselves  highly  im- 
probable, for  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  part  of  the  Teutonic 
character  to  show  cruelty  to  vanquished,  defenseless  enemies. 
in  this  respect  the  Latins  and  the  Slavs  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  Teutons.  The  wave  of  vandalism  which  passed  over 
a  part  of  Louvain  was  let  loose  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
The  anger  felt  by  the  German  soldiers  at  the  treachery  of  the 
civil  population  is  justified.  The  treacherous  firing  of  franc- 
tireurs  from  behind  bushes  and  windows,  in  the  dusk  and 
dark,  is  bound  in  the  end  to  bring  about  reprisals,  for  the 
soldier  reasons  something  like  this:  "The  war  must  be  con- 
ducted between  soldiers,  and  when  either  party  is  defeated 
and  the  conqueror  marches  into  the  vanquished  town,  the 
civilians  must  not  fire  from  windows  on  the  troops  entering. 
And  if  the  nuisance  can  not  be  checked  in  any  other  way, 
then  the  town  must  be  punished."  Such  was  the  case  with 
Louvain,  which  was  an  unfortified  town  and  where  not  a 
single  window-pane  would  have  been  broken  had  not  the 
(ranctireurs  themselves  brought  about  the  destruction. 
Things  actually  went  to  such  lengths  that  German  soldiers 
who  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  burning  houses  next  to 
the  Townhall,  in  order  to  save  this  valuable  building,  were 
shot  down  during  their  work  by  franciircurs.  The  German 
conduct  of  the  war  is  severe,  but  it  is  not  cruel. 

The  ruins  of  Belgium  seem  to  affect  him  as  might 
the  corpse  of  some  justly  punished  criminal — as  a  "hor- 
rid example" : 

Wheu  one  travels  through  Belgium  one  must  harden  one's 


heart,  for  at  every  step  one  is  reminded  of  the  misfortune 
of  having  lost  one's  liberty  in  one's  own  country.  And  one 
thinks  with  horror  of  how  it  would  feel  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation.  A  moral  judgment  is  now  being  passed  over 
Europe.  Woe  to  the  people  which  has  not  put  its  house  in 
order,  or  which  relies  on  paper  treaties  and  declarations  when 
force  sits  in  the  judgment  seat  and  when  none  but  the  strong 
and  wakeful  inspire  respect  in  all  directions. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  deplores  the  depravity  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  and  exalts  the  immaculate  truthfulness  of  the 
German  press : 

Of  Hindenburg's  victories  the  English  people  have  not  the 
remotest  idea.  The  realization  of  the  German  operations  in 
Poland  is  distorted  into  futile  attempts  to  stop  the  victorious 
Russian  march  towards  Berlin.  The  most  shameful  lies  and 
malevolent  calumnies  are  disseminated  concerning  the  Ger- 
man emperor.  The  Teutons  are  barbarians  who  must  be 
crushed,  and  this  laudable  enterprise  must  be  shared  by  the 
cultured  peoples  of  Serbia,  Senegambia,  Montenegro,  and 
Portugal.  The  whole  war  is  conducted  on  the  English  side  on 
a  foundation  of  distorted  information  and  conscious  untruths. 
The  truth  is  as  rare  in  the  English  press  as  lies  are  in  the 
German.  But  do  people  really  believe  all  that  is  said  in  the 
English  papers?  They  do,  blindly  and  absolutely.  Of  this  I 
have   been   convinced   by   letters   received    from   England. 

If  these  accusations  are  justified,  what  a  treasure 
this  volume  will  be  to  the  benighted  English  people. 
There  are  many  pages  of  such  detailed  description  as 
that  contained  in  the  following: 

The  artillery  ammunition  column  which  we  are  just  now 
passing  is  an  impressive  sight.  The  noise  of  these  vehicles, 
dull  and  heavy,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  empty 
wagons  on  our  left,  but  then  they  are  loaded  to  the  top  with 
heavy  ammunition,  shells  of  21-cm.  mortars  at  Septsarges 
and  neighboring  villages.  Every  ammunition  wagon — consist- 
ing of  limber  and  wagon  body — with  its  team  of  six  horses 
requires  the  services  of  six  men.  Three  of  them — drivers — 
ride  on  the  off-side  horses,  two  are  seated  on  the  limber,  and 
one  facing  the  rear  on  the  wagon  body.  They  are  armed  with 
Mauser  pistols  fastened  on  the  left  side  of  the  belt,  but  the 
swords  of  the  drivers  are  securely  strapped  on  to  the  left  side 
of  the  saddle. 

The  horses  are  fat  and  sleek,  and  pull  without  exerting 
themselves  unduly.  They  move  at  a  walking  pace — anything 
else  would  be  impossible  on  this  road.  It  is  a  far  finer  sight 
to  see  one  of  these  columns  trundling  along  at  full  speed 
with  the  horses  moving  at  sharp  trot  or  gallop.  Even  at  the 
pace  at  which  they  are  now  traveling  these  endless  columns  are 
an  impressive  and  attractive  sight.  What  does  it  matter  if  the 
helmets,  in  order  not  to  glitter  and  attract  attention,  are  con- 
cealed by  a  cover  which  even  hides  the  spike  surmounting 
them  ;  what  does  it  matter  if  the  men's  uniforms  are  of  the 
same  dirty  gray  as  the  clay  and  mud  of  the  soil?  The  whole 
team  looks  picturesque  enough  with  its  massive,  solid  wagon, 
its  pole,   its   leather  fittings,   and   its  harness. 

Tramp,  tramp  go  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  behind  them  comes 
the  rattling  of  the  heavy  wagons.  One  rider  sings,  another 
whistles,  and  a  third  is  shouting  at  a  refractory  horse.  Be- 
hind sit  a  couple  of  men  rolling  cigarettes,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  more  difficult  than  it  sounds  when  a  wagon  is  jolting  up 
and  down.  This  column  also  has  a  mounted  escort.  The 
train  is  wound  up  by  a  field  kitchen  with  a  couple  of  store 
wagons  on  which  a  few  bundles  of  firewood  are  also  lying. 
Without  ceasing,  this  eternal  tramp,  tramp,  keeps  dinning 
into  our  ears  as  the  columns  slowly  travel  southward,  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  warriors,  horses,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
"Germany  must  have  inexahustible  supplies  of  everything?"  I 
remark   to   Major   Matthiasz. 

He  smiles  and  replies,  "Here  on  the  western  front  we  must 
have  quite  fifty  roads  such  as  this,  all  equally  crowded  with 
men,   horses,   and  materials." 

"It  must  cost  a  tidy  bit  of  money." 

"Yes,  it  is  best  not  to  think  of  it,  but  then  it  means 
everything  to   us." 

There  is  much  testimonial  to  German  medical  ef- 
ficiency : 

The  German  soldiers  have  a  perfect  horror  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  French  doctors — they  would  rather  die.  When 
prisoners  and  wounded  are  exchanged  some  day  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  impartial  critics  in  the  medical  world  will 
be  able  to  juc\je  on  what  side  the  wounded  prisoners  have 
been  treated  most  tenderly  and  humanly. 

The  story  is  given  of  one  particularly  difficult  situa- 
tion which  a  hospital  staff  was  obliged  to  handle. 
When  the  German  army  moved  from  the  Marne  to  the 
Aisne  they  were  unable  to  carry  with  them  the  worst 
of  their  wounded;  these  were  moved  under  cover  of 
darkness  and  crowded  into  the  barracks  which  had 
been  partially  and  rudely  prepared  for  them : 

In  the  morning  five  doctors  and  twenty  men  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  arrived.  A  dreadful  sight  met  their  eyes  in 
these  overcrowded  rooms,  foul  with  the  stench  of  purulent 
wounds  and  excrements.  But  they  set  to  work  at  once  and 
soon  received  assistance  from  a  field  hospital.  They  were 
then  thirty  all  told.  They  worked  day  and  night.  But  new 
hosts  of  wounded  kept  on  arriving.  It  seemed  utterly  hope- 
less !  The  wounded  stretched  out  their  hands  to  the  surgeon 
as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  him  and  cried:  "Help  us! 
Help  us !"  Extra  motor-cars  were  procured  to  carry  away 
those  who  could  bear  removal.  Many  of  the  wounded  even 
crept  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  to  find  a  place  in  some 
ambulance  wagon — to  get  away  from  this  inferno.  But  in 
the  end  the  superhuman  energy  of  the  medical  staff  triumphed. 
A  kitchen  was  fitted  up,  cattle  were  slaughtered  and  meat- 
broth  was  made.  Soldiers  who  had  been  starving  for  days 
could  at  last  stay  their  hunger.  All  dressings  were  changed — 
those  of  the  graver  cases  first,  the  others  afterwards.  In  a 
few  days  the  medical  staff  were  masters  of  the  situation. 
But  if  such  is  the  state  of  things  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion of  an  army  which  has  only  fallen  back  momentarily  for 
some  distance,  what  must  happen  after  a  crushing  defeat? 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  none  but  an  army  permeated 
with  boundless  confidence  in  its  leaders  and  its  chief  com- 
mand can  stand  the  strain  of  such  phases  of  war  without  going 
to   pieces. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  perfection 
of  the  operations  of  the  machine,  rather  than  the  per- 
sonal sentiments  of  its  units,  which  can  produce  order 
out  of  such  chaos. 

Approbation  or  the  reverse  in  an  intense  degree,  ac- 
cording to  one's  sympathies,  will  be  aroused  by  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin's  book. 

With  the  Germans  in  the  West.    Bj  din. 
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Jaffrey. 
Mr.  William  J.  Locke  may  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  create  some  entirely  new 
character,  -but  a  character  that  is  none  the 
less  anchored  sufficiently  to  the  probabilities 
to  pass  muster  in  a  commonplace  world.  In 
this  case  we  have  two  such  characters,  and 
even  three.  The  most  spectacular  is  Liosha, 
a  beautiful  Albanian  woman  who  has  been 
educated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards, who  has  returned  to  her  native  country 
and  married  an  Albanian,  and  who  now  finds 
herself  in  charge  of  JafFrey,  the  real  hero  of 
the  story",  who  has  rescued  her  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  mountain  feud  following  on 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  who  has 
brought  her  to  London.  Liosha's  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  but  her  instincts  are  primi- 
tive  and  the  knife  her  native  weapon. 

The  mainspring  of  "JafFrey"  is  the  novel 
that  has  been  written  by  young  Boldero,  one 
of  a  quartet  of  friends  who  form  a  sort  of 
collective  background  to  the  story.  The 
novel  not  only  surprises  his  friends,  but  it 
takes  the  w-orld  by  storm.  Moreover,  it  en- 
ables Boldero  to  marry  the  girl  on  whom  he 
has  set  his  heart  and  who.  but  for  his  literary 
success,  would  have  been  unattainable.  A 
novel  of  unquestioned  genius  naturally  de- 
mands a  successor,  and  when  we  find  that 
Boldero  seems  unable  to  produce  one  in  spite 
of  agonizing  efforts  to  that  end  we  begin  to 
suspect  something,  and  when  the  unlucky  man 
suddently  dies  the  truth  becomes  apparent. 
Boldero  was  not  the  author  at  all.  He  had 
taken  the  manuscript  of  his  dead  friend 
Castleton  and  published  it  as  his  own.  and 
it  is  his  efforts  to  produce  a  worthy  sequel 
that  have  actually  killed  him.  And  now 
comes  the  sublimity  of  self-sacrifice  that  may 
be  said  to  be  Mr.  Locke's  long  suit.  JaiTrey, 
who  is  himself  in  love  with  Mrs.  Boldero, 
hides  her  husband's  dereliction  from  her  and 
actually  writes  a  novel  and  publishes  it  under 
Boldero's  name  in  order  that  his  widow  shall 
never  know  either  his  duplicity  or  his  failure. 
Of  course  the  truth  is  ultimately  revealed,  as 
it  always  is  in  novels,  but  we  must  confess 
to  a  certain  satisfaction  on  finding  that 
Jaffrey  does  not  marry  the  fair  widow,  who 
rather  disgusts  us  by  her  maudlin  adoration 
of  the  memory  of  her  husband  and  by  the 
crude  selfishness  that  such  adoration  always 
brings. 

Jaffrey.  By  William  J.  Locke.  New  York: 
John   Lane   Company;   $1.35    net. 


English  Literature. 
Mr.  Walter  S-  Hinchman  in  the  preparation 
of  this  history  of  English  literature  had  pri- 
marily in  view  the  needs  of  the  first  two 
years  of  college  life,  and  therefore  he  places 
his  emphasis  on  the  great  literary  figures  such 
as  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  this  tempts  us 
to  wonder  how  many  college  boys  would  ever 
read  a  line  of  either  except  under  compul- 
sion. But  the  book  is  thoroughly  well  ar- 
ranged in  narrative  form,  with  chronological 
tables,  maps,  and  book  lists  and  with  the 
added  advantage  of  bold  type  and  good  illus- 
trations. 

A  History  of  English  Literature.  By  Wal- 
ler S.  Hinchman.  A.  M.  New  York:  The  Ceu- 
tury    Company;    §1.30   net. 


A  Dealer  in  Empire. 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr  has  chosen  an  his- 
torical scene  for  her  novel  and  she  has  gone 
to  Spain  to  find  it.  She  places  the  prime 
minister,  Olivares.  in  the  centre  of  her  stage, 
and  our  expectation  of  a  particularly  villain- 
ous character  is  not  disappointed.  For  some 
reason   we   always   do   expect   particularly   vil- 
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lainous  characters  from  mediaeval  Spain,  but 
in  this  instance  we  have  a  certain  mitigation 
in  the  person  of  the  painter.  Velasquez,  who 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  story. 

What  may  be  called  the  heart  interest  is  sup- 
plied by  a  beautiful  young  girl  who  comes  to 
Madrid  as  an  actress  and  is  therefore  fair 
game  for  both  the  king  and  his  minister.  She 
escapes  the  king,  who  seems  to  have  an  em- 
bryonic conscience,  but  falls  into  the  clutches 
of  Olivares,  who  has  no  conscience  at  all. 
The  story"  is  entirely  readable,  although  the 
critical  may  think  that  it  covers  too  long  a 
period  of  time. 

A  Df-aler  in  Empire.  By  Amelia  Josephine 
Burr.     New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25  net. 


Mysticism. 
We  may  suppose  that  Dr.  Steiner  has  writ- 
ten for  a  selected  few  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept certain  theories  as  a  basis  for  specula- 
tion, even  though  those  theories  may  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  world  at  large.  Thus 
Dr.  Steiner  supposes  that  mystic  vision  is  not 
based  upon  thought  or  reasoning,  but  upon 
certain  abnormal  powers  of  direct  perception 
that  we  either  possess  or  do  not  possess,  like 
the  power  of  physical  sight.  Christianity  he 
believes  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  reve- 
lation of  those  who  possessed  this  immediate 
knowledge,  the  accumulated  revelations  of 
Plato,  Heraclitus,  Proclus,  Plontinus,  and  the 
initiated  Egyptians.  Jesus  himself  was  an 
initiate  and  therefore  a  member  of  the  glori- 
ous membership  of  those  who  knew,  and  veri- 
tably a  Gnostic.  We  may  not  share  Dr. 
Steiner's  views  of  the  nature  of  the  mystic 
vision  while  still  being  grateful  to  him  for  an 
illuminating  survey  of  spiritual  beliefs  which 
certainly  had  their  profound  influence  upon 
the  new  religion. 

Christianity  as  Mystical  Fact  and  the  Mys- 
teries of  Antiquity-.  By  Rudolf  Steiner.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 


German  Newspapers. 
This  volume   is   made   up   of  extracts   from 
!   German  newspapers  during  the  month  of  De- 
j   cember,     1914,     and     therefore     covering    the 
|  Scarborough   raid,    the    Falkland   naval   battle, 
and  the  war  sitting  of  the   Reichstag.      Prob- 
ably  the   importance    of   newspaper    comment, 
not  only  from  Germany,  but  from  all  over  the 
world,    has   been   vastly   exaggerated.      It   may 
also  be  said  that  last  December  seems  now  to 
be  about  a  hundred  years  ago.     None  the  less 
the  volume,   carefully  prepared  and  edited   as 
it  is,   may  be  left  to   speak  for  itself. 

A  Month's  German  Newspapers.  Selected  and 
translated  by  Adam  L.  Gowans.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick  A.    Stokes    Company ;    $  1    net. 


Doodles. 

When  Emma  C.  Dowd  wrote  "Polly  of  the 
Hospital  Staff"  she  showed  a  rare  power  of 
pathos  that  was  never  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  mere  sentimentality.  Now  we  have  an- 
other "Polly"  story  which  concerns  the  fate 
of  a  little  slum  boy,  a  cripple,  who  manages 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  our  heart  strings  with 
an   uncomfortable  but  perhaps   salutary   force. 

Doodles.  By  Emma  C.  Dowd.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Harper  &  Brothers  recently  put  to  press  for 
reprincing  Zane  Grey's  new  novel,  "The  Lone 
Star  Ranger." 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  book  by  Pro- 
fessor John  W.  Burgess,  "The  European  War 
of  1914:  Its  Causes,  Purposes,  and  Probable 
Results,"  just  issued  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Professor  Burgess  views  with  apprehension 
what  he  calls  the  present  anti-German  craze 
in  this  country-  He  considers  it  not  only  un- 
reasonable, but  unjust  and  un-American. 
The  success  of  the  Allies,  he  asserts,  would 
be    detrimental    to    American    interests. 

Rear-Admiral  French  E.  Chad  wick,  author 
of  "The  American  Navy,"  was  Admiral 
Sampson's  chief  of  staff  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
friends  of  the  navy.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron, and  has  written  extensively  on  naval  and 
diplomatic  subjects.  The  volume  is  published 
by  Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

Leona  Dalrymple,  author  of  "Diane  of  the 
Green  Van,"  has  a  catholic  taste  in  reading. 
"I  have  never  enjoyed  a  book  so  much  as  I 
enj  oyed  'Vanity  Fair,' "  she  says.  "I  love 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  both."  In  August 
Miss  Dalrymple's  new  novel.  "The  Lovable 
Meddler,"  will  be  published  by  Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.  That  much  time  and  thought  were  put 
into  this  work,  it  is  said,  is  disclosed  by  its 
technical  excellence  and  well-developed  theme. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  author  of  "The  In- 
dian of  Today."  just  published  by  Doubleda> 
Page  &  Co.,  is  a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  a  well-known 
medical  practitioner,  as  well  as  an  author 
and  lecturer  upon  Indian  topics.  His  two 
books.  "Indian  Boyhood"  and  "Old  Indian 
Days."  are  well  known  and  extensively  quoted. 

"The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1°14."  by 
Ellery  C.   Stowell.  published  by  the  Houghton  I  ^ 


Mifflin  Company,  makes  the  whole  tangled  web 
of  diplomacy  clear  and  understandable.  As 
a  result  of  waiting  until  the  official  papers  of 
all  the  warring  nations  had  been  made  public, 
the  author  has  been  able  to  produce  a  work 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  puts  re- 
sponsibilities where  they  belong,  not  by  argu- 
ment, but  by  analysis.  Especially  is  it  notable 
for  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  two  vexed 
questions  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  responsibility 
and  of  Belgian  neutrality.  The  author  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  international  law  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  former  secretary  at 
The  Hague   Conference. 

Though  St.  John  Er\:ine  was  first  intro- 
duced to  America  by  the  acting  by  the  Irish 
Players  of  his  "Magnanimous  Lover,"  and 
though  three  books  of  fiction  by  him  have  re- 
cently appeared,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  expect 
early  in  September  to  issue  his  first  play  to 
be  published  in  the  United  States,  "Jane 
Clegg,"  in  three  acts.  Though  Jane  is  only 
the  wife  of  a  poor  London  clerk,  and  plays 
her  part  almost  unseen  by  the  world  around 
her.  she  handles  her  domestic  crisis  in  a  big 
tolerant  and  unusual  way  that  makes  her  live 
in  one's  memory. 

Edith  Henrietta  Fowler  is  the  author  01 
"Patricia."  of  which  G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons  h^ve 
just  printed  a  fourth  impression.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  Wolverhampton 
and  a  sister  of  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  au- 
thor of  "Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby."  She  is 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Robert  Hamilton. 

Romain  Rolland's  three-volume  novel,  "Jeau 
Christophe."  may  justly  be  called  famous,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
its  fame  is  due  to  the  author's  comments  in  it 
on  music  and  musicians,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  the  publishers  of  the 
novel,  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  are  already,  in  less 
than  a  year  from  its  original  publication,  hav- 
ing to  send  out  a  third  edition  of  the  same 
author's   "Musicians  of  Today." 

A  significant  and  timely  addition  has  been 
made  to  W.  H.  P.  Phyfe's  "Eighteen  Thou- 
sand Words  Often  Mispronounced"  by  the  in- 
clusion of  a  list  of  war  terms  and  their  pro- 
nunciation. No  longer  need  there  be  a  dif- 
fident lowering  of  the  voice  when  pronouncing 
Peremysl  (or  is  the  more  difficult  form 
Przemysl  to  be  restored  as  a  result  of  the  vic- 
torious drive  of  the  Austro-German  forces  in 
Western  Galicia?).  Over  two  hundred  names 
of  localities  and  terms  that  the  war  has  made 
familiar  are  set  down  with  their  proper  pro- 
nunciations. The  fact  that  these  names  em- 
brace Russian,  German,  French,  Polish.  Turk- 
ish, and  Hungarian  is  sufficient  indication  of 
the  service  which  the  volume  is  in  a  position 
to  render.  The  volume  is  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 

To  readers  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  encountered,  before  this  year,  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  Jacob  Stahl  trilogy, 
by  J.  D.  Beresford,  it  will  be  exciting  news 
that  the  final  volume  of  the  trilogy- — "The 
Invisible  Event" — has  finally  been  issued  by 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  and  that 
Doran  is  also  publishing  in  a  set  the  three 
volumes  together — "The  Early  History  of 
Jacob  Stahl,"  "A  Candidate  for  Truth,"  and 
"The   Invisible   Event." 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  accepted  a  copy  of 
Fridtjof  Nansen's  "Through  Siberia,  the 
Land  of  the  Future,"  and  has  conveyed  his 
thanks  to  the  publisher,  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  for  sending  him  a  copy  of 
the  book.  The  promise  it  holds  out  of  a  pos- 
sible opening  up  of  Siberia  by  regular  water 
communication  makes  the  book  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance  to  American  business 
men. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  Drama  League  of  America, 
held   in    Detroit   recently,   was   Professor   Cur- 
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tis  Hidden  Page,  of  Dartmouth  College,  the 
translator  of  Anatole  France's  two-act  com- 
edy, "The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife," 
now  running  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  recently  published  in  book  form  by 
the  John  Lane  Company. 

How  long  ago  was  it  that  the  "Brownies" 
first  sprang  full-panoplied  out  of  the  brain  of 
Palmer  Cox  and  took  all  the  nurseries  by 
storm  ?  Very  nearly  a  generation.  A  report 
from  their  publishers,  the  Century  Company, 
says  that  "The  Brownies  at  Home"  has  just 
gone  into  its  twelfth  printing,  while  an  eighth 
printing  has  been  required  of  ''The  Brownies 
Through  the  Union." 

Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of  "The 
New  Map  of  Europe,"  who  has  made  his  home 
in  Paris  during  the  last  few  years,  is  returning 
to  America  in  July  to  give  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  contemporary  European  politics.  Dr. 
Gibbons's  "Paris  Reborn"  will  be  published  by 
the  Century  Company  this  autumn. 


Few  poems  have  so  many  admirers  as 
"Shandon  Bells,"  the  author  of  which,  "Fr. 
Prout,"  is  to  most  readers'  imagination,  no 
doubt,  a  benignant  and  venerable  holy  father, 
the  tenderness  and  sentiment  of  whose  nature 
is  evinced  in  his  charming  verses.  But  "Fr. 
Prout,"  as  he  was  called,  was,  in  reality,  a 
very  different  personage.  His  true  name  was 
Francis  Mahony.  and  in  1835  he  was  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  Bohemian.  His  character  is 
said  to  have  been  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
anchorite  and  the  sensualist,  and  his  disposi- 
tion morose  and  unsocial.  He  led  an  un- 
lovely and  lonely  life,  without  friends  or  ra- 
tional enjoyments.  His  last  days  were  passed 
in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1866.  The  irony 
of  fate  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  tomb  of  the  Mahony  family — where  his 
parents  and  their  other  children  are  buried 
— is  situated  directly  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Shandon  steeple,  the  name  of  the  poet  is  not 
even  recorded  upon  the  family  tablet,  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  immor- 
talize. But  although  disowned  by  his  kin- 
dred, his  immortal  poem  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment, and  the  name  of  "Fr.  Prout"  has  been 
handed  down  to  a  new  generation,  by  whom 
his  touching  poem  is  loved  and  to  whom  his 
faults  are   forgotten  or  unknown. 
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The  Japanese  Problem. 

This  volume  by  Professor  H.  A.  Millis  is  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  contained 
information  "before  the  churches  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  We  do  not 
quite  see  what  the  churches  have  to  do  with 
such  a  problem,  nor  why  they  should  be  given 
priority  over  "the  people."  Elsewhere  we  are 
told  that  the  influence  of  non-Christian  insti- 
tutions is  "to  retard  Americanization."  Do 
we  understand  Professor  Millis  to  infer  that 
Jewish   institutions   have   such   an   effect? 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  work, 
carefully  as  it  has  been  written,  will  have 
much  result  in  aiding  the  formation  of  the 
"intelligent  opinion"  at  which  it  aims.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  an  inquiry  as  a 
plea,  and  the  plea  seems  to  include  the 
naturalization  of  the  Japanese  and  the  removal 
of  all  existing  disabilities,  whether  of  immi- 
gration or  citizenship.  The  author,  who  lives 
in  Kansas,  where  the  Asiatic  problem  is  rather 
of  an  academic  nature,  may  not  have  realized 
that  racial  antipathies  play  as  large  a  part 
in  such  questions  as  this  as  do  the  economic 
factors  and  with  as  good  a  right.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  churches  are  anxious 
to  have  as  large  a  supply  as  possible  of  some- 
what plastic  and  convertible  human  material, 
but  this  is  a  consideration  that  the  public  will 
view  with  some  indifference.  At  the  same 
time  the  special  plea  has  its  value  and  it  may 
be  conceded  that  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  careful  about  his  facts  and  that  he  has 
presented  them  with  skill  and  good  feeling. 

The  Japanese  Problem  in  the  United  States. 
By  H.  A.  Millis.  New  York:  The  MacmiUan 
Company.   .  

The  Present  Hour. 
Percy  MacKaye's  recently  published  volume 
of  verse,  "The  Present  Hour,"  is  mainly  oc- 
cupied with  thoughts  engendered  by  the  pres- 
ent war.  His  themes  are  all  vital,  commonly 
unusual,  and  everywhere  expressed  with  in- 
tensity. "The  Fight"  is  in  a  difficult  form 
for  the  colloquial  conversations  which  are 
sustained  throughout  a  good  part  of  it,  and 
which  carry  splendidly  the  emotion  and  at- 
mosphere intended.  "The  Heart  in  the  Jar"  is 
a  notable  example  of  vers  lib  re  and  imagina- 
tive treatment  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  being 
an  interesting  experiment  in  the  field  of  scien- 
tific modernity.  It  brings  to  mind  Rem- 
brandt's painting,   "The   Anatomy  Lesson." 

Sympathy  with  the  Allies  is  frankly  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  section  of  the  book,  called 
"War,"  and  is  defended  in  the  preface.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  volume  peace  is  glorified. 
We  have  a  "Panama  Hymn"  which  has  some 
vivid  imagery  in  it,  and  in  another  poem  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  Goethals  which  has  real 
poetic  quality.  There  is  also  a  short  narra- 
tive poem,  "School,"  of  Hezekiah,  the  farmer, 
and  his  son  Eben — a  work  of  rather  unusual 
type  which  disregards  most  of  the  old  rules 
of  poetry.  Those  who  are  willing  to  forego 
lyric  quality  for  vigor,  and  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  modern  trend  of  Pegasus,  will 
appreciate   "The    Present   Hour." 

There  is  a  warning  to  America  in  the  son- 
net "Destiny"  : 

Wc  are  what  we  imagine,  and  our  deeds 
Are  born  of  dreaming.     Europe  acts  today 
Epics  that  little  children  in   their  play 
Conjured,      and      statesmen      murmured      in      their 

creeds; 
In    barrack,    court,    and    school    were    sown    those 
seeds. 
Like  Dragons'  teeth,  which   ripen  to  affray 
Their  sowers.     Dreams  of  slaughter  rise  to  slay, 
And   fate  itself  is  stuff  that  fancy  breeds. 

Mock,    then,    no    more    at    dreaming,    lest    our    own 

Create  for  us   a  like   reality! 
Let  not  imagination's  soil  be  sown 

With   armed  men  but  justice,  so  that  we 
May  for  a  world  of  tyranny  atone 

And  dream  from  that  despair — democracy. 

The  Present  Hour.  By  Percy  Mackaye.  New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1    net. 


tion.  His  latest  story,  "The  Scouts  of  Stone- 
wall," while  complete  in  itself,  is  in  effect  a 
continuation  of  the  series  which  began  with 
"The  Guns  of  Bull  Run"  and  which  was  car- 
ried on  in  "The  Guns  of  Shiloh."  The  pres- 
ent romance  reverts  to  the  Southern  side,  and 
is  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  Harry  Ken- 
ton and  his  friends.  It  is  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  sons  of  Cornwall  scattered  over  the 
world  should  furnish  an  audience  large 
enough  to  give  success  to  the  little  volume 
entitled  "Cornwall's  Wonderland,"  by  Mabel 
Quiller-Couch  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net).  Cornwall  is  distinctive  alike  in  her 
people  and  traditions,  and  some  of  these  tra- 
ditions have  been  collected  by  the  author  and 
related  in  a  most  attractive  way.  They  re- 
late to  giants  and  fairies,  and  to  the  history 
that  may  not  be  recorded  on  more  sober 
pages,  but  that  is  none  the  less  incontestable' 
true,  as  every  Cornishman  knows. 

Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo  in  "A  Son  of  the 
Ages"  gives  us  "a  story  of  man  from  the 
beginning,"  and  he  does  it  in  a  way  more  in- 
teresting than  a  novel.  He  sketches  the  re- 
curring lives  of  his  hero,  who  is  first  born  at 
some  time  during  earth's  earliest  ages  and  who 
makes  his  reappearance  at  various  epochs  un- 
til we  finally  bid  him  farewell  during  the  Ro- 
man conquest  of  Britain.  We  must  take  for 
granted  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Waterloo's 
science  and  repress  such  doubts  as  may  pre- 
sent themselves  from  time  to  time.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  and  the 
price  is  $1.25   net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Peace  and  War  in  Europe.  By  Gilbert  Slater, 
M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1    net. 

A  consideration  of  causes  and  results. 

Naval    Occasions.       By    "Bartimeus."       Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $1.25  net. 
Sketches  of  life  in   the  British   navy. 

Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company;    $3.50. 

Volume    III. 

The    Miracle    of    Love.      By    Cosmo    Hamilton. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Mothercraft.  By  Sarah  Comstock.  New 
York :  Hearst's  International  Library  Company ; 
$1   net. 

Advice    for   the   inexperienced    mother. 

Microbes  and   Men.      By   Robert  T.    Morris,   M. 
D.      New    York:    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.;    $2    net. 
Issued  in  Tomorrow's  Topics  Series. 

The  Japanese  Problem  in  the  United  States. 
By  H.  A,  Millis.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50. 

A   thorough   and   comprehensive   survey. 

Doctors  versus  Folks.  By  Robert  T.  Morris, 
M.  D.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $2 
net. 

Issued  in  Tomorrow's  Topics  Series. 

A  Surgeon's  Philosophy.  By  Robert  T.  Mor- 
ris, M.  D.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$2  net. 

Issued  in  Tomorrow's  Topics  Series. 

Russia's  Gift  to  the  World.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
25   cents  net. 

What  Russia  has  done  for  art,  music,  drama, 
science,    and    history. 

The  World   in   the    Crucible.      By   Sir   Gilbert 

Parker.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

An    account    of   the    origins    and    conduct    of   the 

great    war. 

The  German  Fleet.  By  Archibald  Hurd.  New 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;    25    cents    net. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  German  navy,  with 
German  plans  for  invasion  of  America. 

The     Note-Book     of     an 
Fisher     Wood.       New     York: 
pany;    $1.60    net. 

Seven   months    in    the    war   zone. 


Attache.       By     Eric 
The    Century     Com- 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Under  the  title  of  "Pauline,"  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.  have  published  a  novel  of  the 
Civil  War  by  Arthur  Willis  Spooner.  The 
story  is  well  written  and  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  battles,  intrigue,  and  love-making. 
Price,  $1.35  net. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Conduct  of  Life,"  by  Viscount  Haldane.  The 
volume  contains  four  addresses  on  "The  Con- 
duct of  Life,"  "The  Meaning  of  Truth  in  His- 
tory," "The  Civic  University,"  and  "Higher 
Nationality."  Lord  Haldane  speaks  ^weightily, 
although  we  fail  to  find  any  distinct  origi- 
nality  of  thought.      Price,   $1    net. 

The  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  of  Cincin- 
nati have  published  a  new,  enlarged,  and  re- 
vised edition  of  "The  Yellowstone  National 
Park,"  by  Hiram  Martin  Chittenden  ($1.75 
net).  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1895  and 
was  received  with  the  approval  that  its  merits 
deserved.  It  continues  to  be  the  best  of  all 
books  on  the  Yellowstone  and  the  most  read- 
able. 

Mr.  Altsheler's  books  for  boys  are  so  well 
and  favorably  known  as  to  need  no  introduc- 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

In  the  Trenches. 
As    I    lay    in    the   trenches 

Under    the    Hunter's    Moon, 
My    mind    ran    to    the    lenches 

Cut    in   a    Wiltshire  down. 

I  saw  their  long  black  shadows, 
The  beeches  in    the  lane, 

The  gray  church  in  the  meadows 
And    my    white   cottage-plain. 

Thinks  I,  the  down  lies  dreaming 
Under    that    hot    moon's  eye. 

Which   sees  the    shells    fly   screaming 
And  men  and  horses  die. 

And  what  makes  she,  I  wonder, 
Of  the  horror  and  the  blood, 

And   what's  her   luck,   to  sunder 
The  evil  from  the  good? 

'T'.vas  more  than  I  could  compass. 
For    how    was    I    to    think 

With    such    in  f ernal    rumpus 
In    such   a   blasted    stink? 

But  here's  a  thought  to  tally 
With  t'other.     That  moon  sees 

A   shrouded    German   valley 

With    woods    and    ghostly    trees. 

And  maybe  there's  a   river 
As  we  have  got  at  home 
With   poplar-trees  aquiver 

And  clots  of  whirling  foam. 

And  over  there  some   fellow, 

A  German  and  a  foe, 
Whose  gills   are   turning   yellow 

As   sure  as  mine    are   so, 

Watches  that   riding  glory 

Apparel'd   in   her   gold, 
And  craves  to   hear  the  story 

Her  frozen   lips  enfold. 

And    if  he   sees   as   clearly 

As  I  do  where  her  shine 
Must  fall,  he  longs  as  dearly. 
With    heart    as    full    as    mine. 
—From    "Sing    Songs    of    the    War,"    by    Mi 
Heivlett. 


The  Little  Fisherman. 
Hi.   liT    feller,    diggin'  er  de  bait, 
River    is    a-calliii' :     "Don't    be    late!" 
Dar's  a  seat  on  de  bank  nigh  a  shady  tree 
An'    a   fish    lots    bigger'n   you'll    ever  grow   ter  be! 
An'  de  fish  been  a-sayin'  in  de  night  an'   de  day: 
"I    wish   de  HT    feller  th'ow    his  hook   my  way! 
I   wants   fer   ter   see   him   right   under   dat  tree — 
He  de   only   HT    feller  dat'll    ever  catch   me!" 

Hurry,    HT    feller,    wid    de    diggin'    er   de  bait, 
Don't   stop    fer   swingin'   on   de   gyarden  gate; 
T'how  in  yo'  line  'twel  de  big  fish  look 
At    de    wurrum    what'l!    wiggle    on    de    IiT    feller's 

hook. 
Hurry   cross  de   medde."  —  take  de   river-road; 
Bes'  time  comin'  what  you  ever  hez  knowed, 
Fer    dat    fish    done    tol'    it    ter    dem    fr'en's    er    his 
He   two    foot  bigger'n  de  HT    feller   is! 

— Frank    L.    Stanton,    in    Atlanta    Constitution. 
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"Trilby,"  to  judge  by  the  renewal  of  in- 
terest recently  shown  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
heroine  and  her  "three  Englishmen,"  seems  to 
have  taken  its  place  among  those  novels 
hardy  enough  to  keep  their  place  in  spite  of 
each  season's  new  crop  of  fiction.  Yet  even 
after  Du  Maurier  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  unusual  story,  he  distrusted  his  powers  of 
writing  it.  According  to  J.  Henry  Harper, 
author  of  "The  House  of  Harper,"  Du 
Maurier  described  the  plot  minutely  to  Henry 
James  and  offered  the  story  to  him  if  he 
cared  to  use  it.  But  James,  though  he  saw 
the  value  of  the  plot,  persuaded  Du  Maurier 
to  go  ahead  himself,  telling  him  that  if  he 
would  write  it  out  in  the  natural  way  in  which 
he  had  recounted  it  he  was  sure  to  make  it  a 
success.  It  now  lacks  but  a  few  months  to 
a  score  of  years  since  "Trilby"  began  as  a 
serial  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
from  the  first  installment  it  was  talked  of  all 
over  the  country.  When  astonishment  was 
expressed  to  Du  Maurier  that  at  the  verge  of 
sixty  years  he  showed  such  facility  in  writing, 
he  remarked:  "I  have  been  writing  short 
chapters  of  society  romances  for  years.  Why, 
the  letterpress  which  accompanies  my  work  in 
Punch  requires  more  study  and  attention  than 
the  drawings  themselves,  and  in  that  way  I 
have  passed  through  a  most  laborious  school 
of  training  in   English   diction." 


Mortality. 
O  that  the  dust  had  eyes  to  see  the  sun. 

When   he    rejoices  in   an   April   sky! 

Believed    I    this,    more    tranquil    might    I    lie, 
Soft  in  the  dust,    when  my  bright  days  are  done. 
Or  had  it  ears  to  hear  this  wind  that  passes, 

Or   hands  to    feel   the  softness   of  this  rain, — 

Truly  to  lie  with  dust  were  not  such  pain, 
Dust  softly  closed  about  by  roots  of  grasses. 
But   to    forego    this    exquisite    gift  of    sense, 

Laughter   in   sunlight,    love   of   lovely    things; 

Have    the    world's    beauty    that    the    full     heart 
sings 
Scattered    in    darkness,    fathomless,    immense — 
And  all  the  laughter  that  was  I  dispersed, 

Never  to  be  united,   nevermore' — 

O    Earth,    reach  hands  to  me;   I   walk   the  shore 
Of   some    black   ocean,    pitiless    and    accursed. 
Reach    hands   to   me !    lest   I    be   swept    away 
And    hear   the  music    crumble   down   like  clay. 

— Conrad  Aiken,   in   the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


April  Noon. 
Silence.      Faint   warmth   of    the   awakening   sun 

Drowned     in     pale    light.       The     meadows    lapse 
a  way — 

Ridges  of  brown  and  slopes  of  sallow  gray — 
To   where   the  leafless    hills   are  dusky-dun. 
Earth  holds  her  breath,  and  waits  while  slowly  run 

The    ordered    hours    in    pitiless    delay; 

Fearing    the    vanished    snows    of    yesterday, 
Nor  daring  yet  to  deem  the  Summer  won. 

As   a   sick  woman    from   the   house  of  death 
But   newly   ransomed,  overweak  to   care 

For   life  renewed   and  love  made   warm  again, 
Faints  slowly  back  to  life    with    each   calm  breath, 
Finding   a  joy   almost    too    keen    to    bear 
Only  in  this,  that  there  is  no  more  pain. 
— From  "Poems,"  by  Brian  Hooker.     Published  by 
Yale    University   Press. 


Belgium. 
Heartstruck    she    stands — Our     Lady    of    all    Sor- 
rows— 
Circled  with    ruin,    sunk   in   deep   amaze; 
Facing  the  shadow   of   her  dark   tomorrows, 
Mourning   the   glory    of   her  yesterdays. 

Yet   is  she  queen,  by  every   royal   token, 

There,  where  the  storm  of  desolation  swirled; 

Crowned     only     with      the     thorn — despoiled     and 
broken — 
Her   kingdom    is   the    heart   of   all    llie   world. 

She   made   her   breast    a   shield,    her   sword    a    splen- 
dor, 
She  rose  like  flame  upon  the  darkened  ways; 
So,    through    the    anguish    of    her    proud    surrender 
Breaks   the   clear    vision    of    undying    praise. 
—Marion   Cc'thouy  Smith,   in   the   Nation. 
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THE  FIRST   SAINT-SAENS   CONCERT. 


Several  thousand  people  gathered  in  Festi- 
val Hall  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  last  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  works  of  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  as  rendered  by  the  Exposition  Orches- 
tra, and  also,  it  was  apparent,  to  do  honor  to 
the  sturdy  octagenarian  who  had  voyaged  so 
far   away   from   his   troubled   land.      It  was   a 

i  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  great  assemblage  rise 
in  spontaneous  homage  when  Saint-Saens  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  just  preceding  the  first 
number,   "Hail   California,"  which  was  led  by 

'  the  composer  in  person.  Another  tribute 
greeted  him  at  the  close  of  the  composition, 
which  is  divided   into   four  parts,   and  which, 

:  in  spite  of  its  varied  beauty  as  a  whole, 
somewhat  lacks,  maybe,  to  a  perfervid  imag- 
ination, in  the  quality  of  thrill,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  as  a  similar  lack  in  the  spe- 
cial poems  of  poet  laureates.  To  describe  the 
work  would  give  a  different  impression.  The 
Latin  gayety  of  the  "Entree"  is  brilliant  and 
exhilarating;  the  second  movement  is  full  of 
the  ripple  of  bird  songs,  the  liquid  silver  of 
running  streams,  the  sparkle  and  color  of  a 
California  spring.  In  the  third  movement 
there  is  a  distinctly  Spanish  character,  and 
the  romance  of  old  California,  with  its  blend 
of   social    gayety    and   military   state,    is   indi- 

;  cated   in   the    lively    current   poured   forth    by 

;  the  strings,  against  a  background  of  drums 
and  double-basses.  The  Military  March,  full 
of  stately  chants,  with  the  challenge  of  trum- 
pets,   the   thunder    of   the    mighty    organ,    and 

;  the  roll  of  drums,  brought  the  composition 
to  a  dynamic  conclusion. 

Nevertheless  a  more  spontaneous  enthusi- 
asm  from   the  thousands   of   auditors   greeted 

:  the  symphonic  poem,  "Omphale's  Spinning 
Wheel,"    a   composition   of   such   delicacy   and 

j  murmured  allurement  that  it  was  a  mere  or- 
chestral whisper  compared  to  the  thunderous 
harmonies  directly  preceding  it.  Although  the 
rendering  of  this  composition  draws  on  the 
full  strength  of  an  orchestra,  the  principal 
burden  was  borne  by  the  strings,  the  execu- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  Exposition  Orches- 
tra being  so  exquisitely  delicate  and  so  finely 
shaded,  as  the  ear  followed  the  stealing 
sinuosities  of  Omphale's  seductions,  that  the 
enchanted  listeners  recalled  involuntarily  Dr. 
Muck's  high  compliments  to  the  players  under 
Max  Bendix,  whose  place,  by  the  way,  is  now 
efficiently  filled  by  Richard  Hageman. 

A  many-themed  harp  fantasie,  played  with 
great  brilliancy  of  execution  by  Miss  Ada 
Sassoli,  was  the  next  most  notable  number 
from  the  audience's  point  of  view,  the  lady 
proving  to  be  a  harpist  of  quite  the  most 
finished  technic  of  any  we  remember  to  have 
heard  in  San  Francisco.  Of  the  remaining 
three  numbers,  probably  the  most  favored  was 
the  Ballet  Divertissement  from  "Henry  VIII." 
With  the  piece  divided  into  four  parts,  Saint- 
Saens  employed  old  English  and  Scotch  melo- 
dies for  his  themes,  simultaneously  em- 
broidering them  with  all  the  elaborate  re- 
sources of  the  complete  orchestra,  while  pre- 
serving the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  root 
themes. 

Sousa's  Band  and  the  tones  of  the  mighty 
Exposition  organ  were  added  to  the  Exposi- 
tion Orchestra,  thus  making  of  the  occasion 
a   veritable   music   festival. 

While  the  immense  hall  was  not  completely 
filled,  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  so,  the 
inconspicuous  corners  being  the  less  thickly 
populated  territory.  The  thousands  who  were 
present  fully  recognized  the  memorable  na- 
ture of  the  occasion,  and  it  was  evident  that 
Saint-Saens,  who  in  his  happy,  admired,  and 
honored  old  age  is  sincerity  personified,  was 
genuinely  pleased  at  the  spontaneous  tribute 
offered  him  by  the  acclaiming  multitude  pres- 
ent. Those,  however,  who  heard  Saint-Saens 
during  the  semi-intimacy  of  a  causerve}  re- 
cently delivered  at  the  Pavilion  Frangais,  had 
a  really  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  personality  and  mel- 
lowed force  of  this  greatest  of  living  mu- 
sicians. Mons.  Saint-Saens  addressed  the  au- 
dience much  as  he  would  a  group  of  disciples, 
and,  in  giving  a  general  resume  of  the  de- 
velopment of  music,  illustrated  numerous 
points  touched  on  with  passages  both  sung  and 
rendered  on  the  piano.  For  the  time  being 
he  was  the  maestro  with  his  students,  and 
even  tc  stifled,  with  engaging  single-minded- 
ness,  l  iittle  passing  impatience  at  some  tern- 
r  ■  rary  nnoyance.  To  him,  all  these  people 
"ront  of  him  were  devout,  if  not  compre- 
Jing,   worshipers   of  music.     Probably  he 


scarcely  realized  that  the  art  with  which  his 
life,  and  thoughts,  and  tasks,  and  pleasures  is 
saturated  was  by  many  but  ignorantly  en- 
joyed. 

Mons.  Saint-Saens  played  many  illustrative 
passages  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  touch  as 
well  as  of  sentiment,  and,  in  his  take-offs  of 
the  vocalism  of  the  greedy  artist  avid  for  the 
stage  centre,  testified  a  keen  and  lively  sense 
of  humor,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  a  still 
resonant  voice.  The  whole  affair  was  some- 
thing that  French-speaking  musicians  in  the 
city  would  have  wept  to  lose,  if  they  had 
known  of  it,  for  it  was  a  rare  opportunity 
that  only  such  a  happening  as  a  World's  Fair 
could  bring  to  one's  doors. 

Following  upon  such  an  experience,  the 
Saint-Saens  concerto,  in  making  us  acquainted 
with  some  few  of  the  actual  compositions  of 
this  composer  of  exquisite  balance,  taste, 
originality,  tonal  variety,  and  resourceful  tech- 
nic are  something  that  no  lover  of  good  music 
executed  under  ideal  conditions  can  very  well 
afford  to  lose. 


'  OUTCAST." 


We  haven't  seen  her  for  some  time  on  the 
stage,  the  outcast,  and  when  she  reappeared 
this  week  at  the  Columbia  she  revived  the  as- 
sociations that  are  mingled  with  any  number 
of  other  dramatic  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
underworld.  Mr.  Davies's  outcast  is  one  of 
the  London  street-walkers.  Many  and  many 
a  romance  have  those  poor  creatures  figured  in, 
actual  as  well  as  imaginary.  George  Gissing's 
foolishly  ruined  life  is  a  commentary  on  the 
sort  of  part  they  play  when  it  comes  to  actual 
instead  of  imagined  experiences.  We  were 
reminded  of  that  worthless  little  street  rat, 
Bessie,  in  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  when 
Geoffrey  installed  Miriam  as  a  factor  in  his 
daily  life.  When  the  currents  of  jealousy 
and  possessiveness  began  to  surge  fiercely 
through  Miriam's  veins  we  remembered  the 
exhausting  experiences  that  Paula  Tanque- 
ray's  husband  was  put  through.  With  these 
thoughts  also  were  blended  the  unpleasant, 
even  horrible  ideas  left  in  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  Brieux's  crusade,  as  set  forth  in 
"Damaged  Goods."  In  fact,  the  soiled  dove, 
as  a  centre  of  romance,  is  damaged  goods 
from  another  point  of  view.  Since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  germ  in  polite  conversation 
have  you  noticed  that  "Camille"  has  van- 
ished from  the  stage  ?  The  inherent  ugliness 
behind  all  that  romanticism  is  altogether  too 
much  for  popular  imagination. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  "Outcast"  is 
an  extremely  interesting,  and,  in  great  part, 
a  sympathetically  appealing  play.  When 
thoughts  of  the  germ  intrude,  the  charitable 
view  becomes  dimmed.  But  so  interesting, 
sincere,  and  appealing  is  the  art  of  Elsie 
Ferguson  that  she  contrives  to  displace  from 
our  thoughts  the  ugly  possibilities  that  attach 
themselves  to  the  lonely  figure  of  a  London 
street-walker. 

By  a  suitably  plausible  pretext  Miriam  ap- 
pears at  midnight  in  the  apartment  of  Geof- 
frey. It  is  the  wedding  night  of  his  sweet- 
heart, who  has  jilted  him.  A  couple  of  his 
friends,  disquieted  at  his  drug-and-brandy 
recklessness,  are  with  him  when  the  painted 
waif  of  the  street  is  brought  on  the  scene. 
Elsie  Ferguson  and  the  author  between  them 
bestow  the  utmost  vividness  on  the  episode. 
The  girl  has  all  the  outward  marks  of  her 
class,  from  the  stage  point  of  view.  Her 
voice  and  accent  complete  the  illusion,  and 
the  interview  that  follows  is  handled  in  the 
naturalistic  spirit.  Miriam  has  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  she  carelessly  amuses  the  three 
men,  without  showing  a  trace  of  coarseness. 
There  is  a  weary  recklessness  about  her,  the 
forced  resignation  of  one  who  has  gone  un- 
der and  sees  no  floating  plank  to  clutch. 
Such  glimpses  of  the  submerged  lives  of 
these  pitiably  miscalled  "daughters  of  joy" 
always  interest  the  generality  of  people, 
women  particularly,  because  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge.  All  the  preaching  and  scolding 
in  the  world  won't  prevent  it.  They  look  at 
them  with  the  fearful  interest  of  those  who 
are  safe  on  shore  viewing  the  desperate 
struggles  of  others  who  are  sinking,  drown- 
ing in  the  foul  waters  of  a  muddy  flood. 

During  the  remaining  three  acts  of  the  play 
Miss  Ferguson  indicated  by  subtle,  yet  pal- 
pable strokes,  the  gradual  transformation  of 
the  street  waif,  under  the  warming  influences 
of  shelter,  safety,  comradeship,  and  affection. 
Perhaps  the  elegance  and  refinement  of 
Miriam,  as  we  see  her  in  the  third  act,  is 
rather  too  complete  to  be  plausible,  but  Mr. 
Davies  has  made  his  heroine  an  American, 
and  they  say  that  American  women  are  the 
most   adaptable  in  the  world. 

However,  the  best  of  the  play  is  the  first 
act.  The  deep  interest  is  preserved  through- 
out ;  together  with  the  spectator's  sympathy 
for  Miriam,  and  concern  for  her  fate.  But 
the  play  becomes  strongly  emotional,  and  in- 
tense emotionalism  in  the  drama  begins  to 
seem  a  little  out  of  date.  In  fact  it  is  a 
compound  of  the  emotional  and  the  problem 
play,  which  latter,  also,  we  thought  had  had 
its  day.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mr. 
Davies  rather  flounders,  however  gracefully, 
when  it  comes  to  the  always  difficult  task  of 


solving  the  problem.  That  final  interview  be- 
tween Valentine — the  jilting  sweetheart — and 
Geoffrey,  when  they  simultaneously  had  a 
change  of  heart,  was  rather  conceived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  stage  conventionality.  It  did 
not  go  with  the  quick,  sure  gait  of  proba- 
bility, and  the  players  suffered  from  the  lack, 
falling  temporarily  out  of  touch  with  their 
audience.  And  besides,  that  Buenos  Aires 
proposition,  isn't  it  rather  propping  up  the 
problem  with  a  temporary  stay  ?  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  author  recognized  his  inability 
to  solve  it  if  he  left  Geoffrey  thus  daringly 
misallianced  in  his  familiar  world,  among  his 
bachelor  friends  who  would  be  apt  to  marry 
in  their  own  class.  What  would  become  of 
their  familiar  friendship,  their  social  inter- 
course, with  Geoffrey  then  ?  Would  they 
bring  their  wives  into  familiar  relations  with 
this  ex-daughter  of  the  pave  ?  Not  they. 
Men  are  more  conventional,  more  merciless 
than  women  on  this  point.  And  the  more  ir- 
regular their  lives  have  been,  the  more  fiercely 
insistent  are  they  that  only  in  the  light  of 
strict  social  conventionalities  shall  their 
womenfolk  walk.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Davies  was  not  posing  any  problem  as  to  a 
man's  accountability  toward  a  waif  that  he  has 
temporarily  installed  by  the  fireside  of  his 
life.  Perhaps  he  meant  the  play  to  be  merely 
a  dramatic  and  interesting  episode,  of  a 
strong  emotional  flavor.  In  either  case,  the 
play  does  not,  in  any  of  its  four  acts,  lack  in 
vivid  interest  nor  in  lending  a  sharp  edge  to 
the  truth  that  the  world  has  some  kind  of  as 
yet  unsolved  responsibility  toward  the  women 
who,  like  Miriam,  are  born  for  better  things 
than  walking  in  mud.  And  the  admirably 
sympathetic,  compelling,  and  artistic  work  of 
Elsie  Ferguson  helped  still  further  to  point 
that  truth. 

The  old  world  is  changing  wonderfully  in 
our  time.  There  is  much  poverty  ahead  for 
Europe,  and  consequently  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Economic  conditions  may  be  the 
means  yet  of  greatly  lessening  social  vice, 
and  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  the  dis- 
solute man  will  have  to  pay  almost  as  heavily 
as  the  female  parasite  on  thc=  pave. 

Added  to  her  great  charm  as  an  actress  of 
simple,  realistic  methods  and  to  her  pro- 
nounced magnetism  which  draws  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  irresistibly  toward  her, 
Elsie  Ferguson  is  an  extremely  pretty  woman, 
with  delicately  cut  features,  lovely  blonde 
tints,  and  a  beautifully  slight,  small-boned 
figure.  She  looked  entrancingly  lovely  in  the 
third  act,  in  which  she  wore,  with  marked  ele- 
gance, a  thrilling  evening  gown  sufficiently 
graceful  and  sumptuous  to  have  coiye  from 
one  of  the  Exposition  fashion  shows.  Miss 
Ferguson  is  supported  by  an  excellent  com- 
pany, with  Charles  Cherry,  who  was  here  last 
summer  with  the  star  stock  company  at  the 
Columbia,  for  the  leading  man.  Charles 
Cherry  is  an  actor  of  good  taste,  good  style, 
and  good  methods.  He  had  to  break  out  once, 
in  an  exciting  scene  in  which  Geoffrey  as- 
serted his  independence  against  the  claims  of 
a  jealous  woman  suddenly  grown  violent  and 
elemental  under  the  pangs  of  intolerable  suf- 
fering. Mr.  Cherry  did  this  scene  extremely 
well,  and  almost  made  us  believe  that  Geof- 
frey, courteous  and  chivalrous  gentleman 
though  he  was,  could  threaten  physical  vio- 
lence against  his  mistress,  with  whom  he  had 
heretofore  been  so  tender  and  considerate.     I 


think,  however,  that  that  was  rather  a  false 
step  of  the  author's,  seemingly  made  for  dra- 
matic effect  rather  than  truth.  It  was  in  this 
scene  that  Miss  Ferguson  demonstrated  her 
power  as  an  emotional  actress,  her  work  be- 
ing on  entirely  original  lines,  and  at  once 
and  the  same  time  firm,  artistic,  and  uncon- 
ventional. 

Miss  Marguerite  Leslie  appears  to  advantage 
in  a  role  secondary  to  that  of  Miss  Fergu- 
son's, one  which  demands  charm,  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  lady  of  the  fashionable  London 
world,  and  some  ability  in  the  indication  of 
strong  feeling.  These  qualifications  are  pos- 
sessed in  sufficient  degree  by  the  actress  to 
lend  vraisemblance  to  the  part,  although,  like 
Charles  Cherry,  she,  too,  relaxed  somewhat 
from  the  high-strung  mood  of  exultation  in- 
tended by  the  author,  when  the  two  lovers  re- 
solved to  shoulder  their  responsibilities  and 
say  farewell. 

J.  Wodall  Birde  is  very  attractive  as  the 
chirpy  young  Tony,  Warburton  Gamble  is  ap- 
propriately sympathetic  and  serious  as  Hugh, 
and  Leslie  Palmer  is  so  overwhelmingly  cor- 
rect, handsome,  and  imposing  as  a  gentleman's 
man  that  he  recalls  the  Bernard  Shaw  butler 
who  was  promoted  to  being  the  eminently 
satisfactory  husband  of  a  lady  in  high  life. 


"DANCING  AROUND.' 


Youth  turned  out  at  the  Cort  in  great  num- 
bers on  Monday  night — youth  plus  the  bald- 
heads.  For  the  baldhead  brigade  still  sur- 
vives. We  discovered  that  when  Texas 
Guinan,  at  the  same  theatre  some  months  ago, 
pressed  red-paint  kisses  on  all  the  bald  heads 
she  could  find  within  a  certain  area.  This 
particular  species  of  baldhead  has  a  youthful 
spring  animating  its  being,  when  it  comes  to 
appreciating  the  charms  of  lovely  chorus- 
hood.  They  do  say  that  a  certain  contingent 
of  these  mature  gallants  go  daily  to  worship 
aesthetically  at  the  shrine  of  the  Zone  "Living 
Venus." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  as  used  to  say  John  Mon- 
roe, men  in  multitude,  thatched  and  un- 
thatched,  men  in  shameless  emancipation 
from  wifely  companionship,  men  accompanied 
by  their  almost  equally  exhilarated  sweet- 
hearts, turned  out  on  Monday  night  in  such 
numbers  that  even  the  back  rows  of  the  large 
Cort  auditorium  were  filled. 

They  claim  with  justice  on  billboard  adver- 
tisements that  "Dancing  Around"  is  a  "shim- 
mering sheen"  of  something  or  other.  As  to 
"the  musical  marvel" — h'm — we'll  let  that 
pass.  But  with  pretty  and  young  chorus  girls, 
unexceptionable  shapes,  glittering  and  novel 
costumes,  dancing,  jokes,  and  a  good  come- 
dian, and  you've  caught  your  public.  All  these 
they  have  in  "Dancing  Around."  Al  Jolson 
is  a  public  pet.  The  audience  owns  him, 
fondles  him  with  laughter  and  applause,  can 
scarcely  bear  to  have  him  pass  out  of  its 
sight.  However,  at  such  moments,  consola- 
tion is  always  thoughtfully  provided  in  the 
shape  of  a  fresh  irruption  of  fresh  chorus 
girls  in  fresh  costumes,  and  the  volatile  au- 
dience adjusts  itself  rapturously  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  new  delights. 

There  is  a  story  in  "Dancing  Around,"  the 
telling  of  which  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
vocal  efforts  of  the  usual  phonographic  young 
men  who  have  gabbled  their  lines  so  often 
that  they  have  ceased  to  convey  any  meaning. 
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I  often  wonder,  in  shows  of  the  kind,  when 
I  note  how  beautifully  rehearsed  the  dances 
are,  and  the  stage  movements  and  postures, 
why  they  do  not  make  these  gabblers  speak  in- 
telligibly. One  thing  is  sure,  these  gentry  are 
not  billed  for  future  fame  in  speaking  parts. 
Look  at  Al  Jolson.  Not  a  syllable,  not  a 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  his  speech  is  lost  to 
the  audience,  not  a  flicker  of  his  fun  gets 
away  unappreciated.  He  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  the  light,  vaudeville  comedian.  If  his 
patter  were  reduced  to  print  it  would  sound 
like  sheer  imbecility,  but  spread  out  before 
us,  set  oft"  with  all  the  instinctive  comicalities 
of  a  born  patter-humorist,  with  all  the  ludi- 
crous varieties  of  inflection,  intonation,  hesi- 
tation, with  the  advantage  of  a  black-face 
make-up,  this  jolly  spinner  of  nonsense  has 
his  little  world  at  his  feet.  At  one  stage  in 
the  performance  he  practically  took  all  the  en- 
tertainment on  his  shoulders  for  something  like 
half  an  hour — probably  more — and,  of  course, 
he  tickled  the  audience  the  way  he  did  it. 
After  monolog-uizing  and  dittying  awhile  to  the 
tune  of  continual  cackles  of  appreciation  from 
in  front,  the  merry  funster  seemed  to  sud- 
denly yield  to  a  feeling  of  sociability,  inti- 
mating that  the  audience  so  encouraged  a  fel- 
low that  he  couldn't  tear  himself  away.  He 
drew  comparisons  with  an  interior  metropo- 
lis to  our  advantage,  grew  sentimental  and 
reminiscent,  apostrophized  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  as  an  old  schoolmate  and  profes- 
sional associate,  and  finally  succeeded — 
actually  succeeded,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  it 
must  be  added — in  inducing  the  hughly  tickled, 
flattered,  and  entertained  audience  to  join  in 
a  united  rendering  of  "Sister  Susie's  Sewing 
Shirts  for  Soldiers." 

Of  the  ladies  in  the  company,  the  principal 
favorite  is  Kitty  Doner,  who  won  her  spurs 
at  the  Gaiety  and  counts  many  appreciators 
in  San  Francisco.  Kitty,  a  young  thing  full 
of  much  physical  ebullience,  but  whose  bril- 
liancy resides  principally  in  her  heels,  carries 
off  her  male  toggery  with  great  dash.  Mary 
Robson,  as  Mile.  Mitzi  of  the  Frivolity,  has 
ravishing  costumes  and  lavishly  displays  many 
palpitating  curves  of  snowy  whiteness.  Ray 
Bowdin  carries  the  role  of  a  fresh  but  angu- 
lar hello  girl  with  a  ludicrous  make-up  very 
perkily.  Mae  Dealy,  as  Annette,  the  plotted- 
against  rival  star,  has  nothing  particularly 
noticeable  about  her  save  a  very  pretty  speak- 
ing voice.  She  has  doubtless  supplanted  some 
coy  New  York  beauty  who  refused  to  tear  her- 
self away  from  the  Great  White  Way. 

There  are  oceans  of  girls  and  innumerable 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  stage  deployments 
and  costumes  in  "Dancing  Around,''  so  many 
in  fact  of  the  latter  that  the  costumes  have 
strained  a  point  to  produce  eccentricity  of 
effect.  They  have  certainly  succeeded,  for  the 
girls  with  the  wired  skirts,  flounces,  and  shoul- 
der frills  looked  sufficiently  Futuristic  and 
Cubistic  to  satisfy  the  most  extreme  of 
novelty-cravers.  But,  after  all,  the  prettiest 
thing  they  gave  in  the  line  of  spectacular 
dancing  was  that  done  by  the  pastel  group, 
who,  with  their  garlanded  staves,  offered  a 
half  minuet  suggestion.  Two  graceful  and  ac- 
complished special  dancers  added  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  this  charmingly  pretty  bit  of 
color   and  movement. 

There  are  twelve  scenes  in  "Dancing 
Around,"  and  more  than  half  of  them  show 
pronounced  spectacular  effects.  The  dancing 
of  the  performance  in  general  is  in  large  part 
acrobatic,  which  seems  to  be  a  greatly  desired 
feature  in  shows  of  the  kind.  In  this  line 
both  Kitty  Doner  and  Frank  Carter  excel,  the 
latter  in  particular,  Kitty  running  more  to  a 
temperamental  lightness  rather  than  to  ec- 
centricity. 

In  that  long  and  loving  communion  with 
the    audience    already   referred    to,    Al   Jolson 


mentioned,  with  assumed  diffidence,  that  he 
felt  a  desire  to  appear  before  his  indulgent 
public  in  white  face.  He  really  had,  evi- 
dently, a  boyish  desire  to  do  so,  and  did  ap- 
pear thus  later,  doing  a  song  and  dance,  but 
looking  oddly  unfamiliar  and  too  much  like 
the  ordinary  sober,  tax-paying,  watermelon- 
respecting  citizen.  However,  he  has  reason 
to  hope.  Some  one,  recognizing  his  great 
drawing  capacity,  will  be  sure  to  think  up  a 
white-face   role   for  him  before  long. 

However,  the  show  itself  is  good  enough  of 
its  kind  to  draw  well.  No  voices  to  speak  of, 
but  quantities  of  lively  songs  and  the  exhilara- 
tion of  gay  dance  music.  Money  has  been 
lavished  upon  it.  There  is  a  spectacular  rail- 
way effect  in  which  two  trains  seem  to  meet, 
a  waterway  in  Venice,  a  dressmaking  shop  in 
which  we  see  another  fashion  show,  and  a 
Venetian  carnival.  And  the  action  of  the 
play  is  continually  punctuated  by  the  passage 
of  scintillating,  ravishingly  contoured  figures 
along  the  runway,  which  seems  now  to  have 
become  a  fixed  institution  in  shows  of  the 
kind.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Dancing  Around"  for  a  Second  Week. 

Al  Jolson  begins  the  second  week  of  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Cort  Theatre  in  "Dancing 
Around"  tomorrow,  June  27.  In  this  new 
Winter  Garden  extravaganza  Al  Jolson  has 
achieved  his  old-time  success — a  success 
which  consists  in  convulsing  audiences  with 
his  drolleries  and  delighting  them  with  comic 
and  sentimental   ditties. 

Some  of  the  songs  which  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public  by  Jolson,  and  which  he 
is  singing  in  "Dancing  Around,"  are:  "Sis- 
ter Susie's  Sewing  Shirts  for  Soldiers," 
"When  Grown-Up  Ladies  Act  Like  Babies," 
"I'm  Seeking  for  Siegfried,"  "I'm  Glad  My 
Wife's  in  Europe,"  and  "The  Shuffling 
Shiveree."  Anybody  can  sing  these  songs, 
but  nobody  can  sing  them  like  Jolson.  He  is 
surrounded  by  a  particularly  clever  lot  of 
people,  notable  among  these  being  Frank  Car- 
ter, Kitty  Doner,  Mary  Robson,  Harry  Clarke, 
Fred  Leslie,  Eileen  Molyneux,  Rae  Bowdin, 
Mae   Dealy,   and  Ted   Doner. 

The  costuming  of  "Dancing  Around"  is 
magnificent,  and  several  of  the  spectacular  ef- 
fects in  the  two  acts  and  twelve  scenes  are 
of  a  sort  which  we  have  come  to  expect  in 
Winter  Garden  extravaganzas.  Some  of  the 
scenic  splendors  are  "The  Startling  Ballet  of 
Shadows,"  "The  Cubist  Carnival,"  "A  Night 
on  a  Venetian  Canal,"  "The  Thrilling  Pursuit 
of  the  Edinburgh  Express,"  "The  Bal  Masque 
of  the  Gay  Huzzars,"  and  "The  Marvelous 
Danse  Eccentrique." 


The  Last  Saint-Saens  Concert. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  remarkable  con- 
certs given  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  the  illus- 
trious composer,  when  all  of  the  compositions 
are  from  his  pen,  will  take  place  at  Festival 
Hall  tomorrow — Sunday — afternoon  at  half- 
past  2. 

This  wonderful  man,  who  has  passed  over 
fourscore  years,  is  the  greatest  of  living  com- 
posers, and  the  artistic  treat  that  he  has  been 
affording  San  Francisco  is  something  that  will 
long  be  remembered  in  musical  history.  Each 
of  his  programmes  has  been  notable,  but  the 
one  of  Sunday  will  be  of  peculiar  interest, 
for  the  composer  will  conduct,  for  the  first 
time  here,  his  oratorio,  "The  Promised  Land," 
which  will  be  sung  by  the  Exposition  chorus 
of  three  hundred  voices,  organized  by  Robert 
Husband  and  trained  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin. 
The  soloists  for  the  oratorio  will  be  Mrs. 
Marie  Partridge  Price,  soprano ;  Miss  Fer- 
nanda   Pratt,    contralto ;    Charles    F.    Bulotti, 


We  Are  Offering 

a  new  issue  of 

$200,000  6%  BONDS 

due  on  or  before 

SIX  YEARS 

in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  and  $1000. 

Secured  by  First  Closed  Mortgage  of  Real  Estate  located  in 
San  Francisco,  conservatively  valued  at 

$613,000 

The  amounts  payable  on  approved  contracts  of  sale  assigned  to  the 
Trustees  leave  a  balance  of  approximately 

16% 

of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property  to  be  paid  in 

SIX  YEARS 

SEND  FOR  DETAILED  STATEMENT 

WILLIAM    R.    STAATS    COMPANY 

Telephone  Sutter  420 
40S  MONTGOMERY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


tenor,    and  Jj^hn   Francis  Jones,   baritone. 

"Hail  California,"  the  symphonic  episode 
which  has  created  such  intense  enthusiasm, 
will  again  be  given  by  the  Exposition  Orches- 
tra of  eighty,  Sousa's  Band  of  sixty-five,  and 
Wallace  A.  Sabin,  who  presides  at  the  organ. 

The  remaining  numbers  of  the  programme 
will  be  the  "Marche  Heroique"  ;  the  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Youth  of  Hercules" ;  the  bar- 
carolle, "A  Night  in  Lisbon,"  and  two  move- 
ments from  the  delightful  "Suite  Algerienne," 
consisting  of  "A  Night  in  Blidah"  and  the 
"March    Militaire." 

From  present  indications  the  spacious  Fes- 
tival Hall  will  be  packed  to  the  doors,  but  a 
few  seats  are  still  to  be  obtained  at  the  Ex- 
position box-office,  343  Powell  Street. 


The  Columbia  Continues  "Outcast." 
Announced  in  advance  as  a  vital,  throbbiny, 
human  play,  "Outcast"  was  brought  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre  last  Monday  night  by  Elsie 
Ferguson  and  lived  up  to  every  advance  prom- 
ise. Not  only  did  the  play  prove  up  to  ex- 
pectations, but  the  star  and  her  company 
merited  all  the  praise  bestowed  by  those  who 
had  seen  the  attraction  in  New  York.  There 
is  a  touch  of  humanness  to  this  drama  which 
has  not  been  put  into  any  play  of  recent  date 
with  half  as  good  an  effect  as  the  Davies 
play. 

Miss  Ferguson  has  brought  with  her  the 
original  New  York  and  Chicago  company, 
and  no  less  popular  a  player  than  Charles 
Cherry  is  the  leading  man  of  the  organiza- 
tion. "Outcast"  has  made  a  hit,  and  the 
second  week  of  the  engagement  is  already 
being  bought  up  extensively  by  theatre-goers. 
There  will  be  no  Sunday  night  performances. 
Matinees   Wednesdays  and   Saturdays. 


gives  a  great  offering  called  "Pastimes  of  the 
Plains,"  which  feature  Miss  Ethel  Ohl,  the 
champion  lady  rough-rider  of  the  world. 
"Wampus,"  the  unbreakable  broncho,  is  still 
the  life  of  the  act. 

Leonard,  Anderson,  and  company  will  keep 
the  audience  in  constant  giggles  with  a 
travesty  on  Julius  Csesar,  entitled  "When 
Cxsar  C's  Her."  It  is  one  of  the  most  laugh- 
able   burlesques    in    vaudeville. 

The  Three  Rianos  have  a  jolly  acrobatic 
offering,  entitled  "September  Morn  in  Africa," 
with  a  stage-setting  representing  a  jungle 
scene. 

Venita  Gould  with  her  impersonations  show- 
ing well-known  stage  celebrities,  Edna  Nor- 
blane  and  Jack  Ward,  neat  and  refined  singing 
and  dancing  duo,  wilh  a  Charlie  Chaplin  com- 
edy, will  round  out  the  rest  of  the  show. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  announcement  that  the  great  emotional 
actress,  Nazimova,  will  begin  a  two  weeks' 
engagement  next  Sunday  matinee  is  the  most 
important  that  the  Orpheum  has  made  since 
that  of  Bernhardt.  This  will  be  the  first  ap- 
pearance here  of  Nazimova  in  vaudeville,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  of  theatrical  sensations.  Nazimova 
is  peerless  as  an  exponent  of  emotional  roles, 
and  in  Marion  Craig  Wentworth's  one-act 
drama,  "War  Brides,"  she  has  achieved  prob- 
ably the  greatest  triumph  of  her  career  and 
created  a  tremendous  furor  where  she  has 
presented  it.  She  distinctly  wishes  it  under- 
stood that  "War  Brides"  is  neutral,  its  locale 
being  any  country  at  war.  It  is  a  universal 
drama,  not  a  partisan  plea,  and  its  story  is 
true  to  war  the  world  over.  In  the  role  of 
Joan  she  aims  to  be  a  Joan  of  Arc  of  peace 
and  contributes  to  the  American  stage  one  of 
the  most  vivid  characterizations  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  drama. 

Little  Nap,  the  wonderful  chimpanzee,  who 
recently  made  such  a  great  hit,  will  return  for 
a  brief  engagement  in  order  that  the  school 
children  of  this  city,  who  are  now  enjoying  a 
vacation,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.  He  is  the  only  educated  monkey  who 
gives  his  performance  alone,  his  trainer  being 
absent    from    the    stage. 

Joe  Cook,  a  master  of  travesty,  who  by 
himself  gives  a  humorous  interpretation  of 
an  entire  vaudeville  show,  will  be  a  comedy 
feature.  He  burlesques  all  the  familiar  acts, 
from  overture  to  exit  melody,  including 
trapeze,  magician,  etc.,  and  greatly  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  audiences. 

The  Terada  Brothers,  two  wonderful  Japs, 
will  present  a  really  astounding  perch  act. 
At  the  top  of  a  pole  which  is  balanced  by  one 
of  them  there  is  a  small  platform,  and  upon 
this  the  other  performs  a  series  of  hazardous 
and  sensational  feats. 

Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin,  whose 
recent  successful  engagement  was  limited  to 
one  week,   will  return   for  another  week  only. 

Newhoff  and  Phelps,  in  their  successful 
comedy  skit,  "In  Care  of  General  Delivery," 
and  the  Pantzer  Duo  will  close  their  engage- 
ments  with   this   programme. 

It  will  be  the  last  week  also  of  the  psychic 
wonder,  Mercedes,  and  the  marvelous  mystic, 
Mile.  Stantone,  in  their  occult  revelation, 
"The  Musical  Enigma,"  which  is  causing 
much  wonder  and  discussion. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

A  strong  brace  of  headline  features  con- 
sisting of  "Arizona  Joe"  and  his  band  of  cow- 
punchers,  and  a  genuine  sensation  in  the 
musical-comedy  field,  "Stars  of  the  Movies/" 
is  announced  at  the  Pantages  Theatre.  The 
last-named  production  is  now  playing  its  third 
week  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  has  created 
one  of  the  biggest  hits  that  city  has  yet  known. 
"Stars  of  the  Movies"  shows  lifelike  por- 
trayals of  pets  of  the  silent  drama.  Ed  Arm- 
strong, the  well-known  musical-comedy  pro- 
ducer, who  has  been  associated  with  the  Es- 
sanay  Company  for  the  past  year,  has  ar- 
ranged ''Stars  of  the  Movies"  for  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  Impersonators  of  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Maurice  Costello,  Mary  Pickford,  Blanche 
Sweet,  Roscoe  Arbuckle,  and  other  well-liked 
screen   actors  will  be   shown   in  the  act. 

This  is  the  second  trip  of  "Arizona  Joe" 
and    his   Western    cowpunchers.     The   troupe 


AMUSEMENTS 


FESTIVAL    HALL 

EXPOSITION   GROUNDS 

Sunday  Afternoon,  at  2:30 

LAST  CONCERT 

By  the  Illustrious    Composer 

SAINT-SAENS 

Assisted  by  Eminent  Soloists,  Exposition  Cliorus 

of    300,    Exposition    Orchestra    of    80, 

and   Sousa's  Band   of  65 

Splendid    Instrumental    Programme    and 

Saint-Saens's    Oratorio 

"THE  PROMISE  LAND" 

Prices— $1.50,  $1,  75c  and  50c;  box  seats,  $2. 

Seat  sale  at  343  Powell  Street.     Phone— Sutter 

6646. 


FESTIVAL  HALL 

EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 
July  3,  11.  28.  31 

La  Loie  Fuller 

and  her 

Company  of  Artists 

From  the  Theatre  de  Chatelet,   Paris. 
Assisted    by    the    Exposition    Orchestra    of    80 
Popular  prices — 50c,    75c,   $1    and   $1.50;  box 
seats,  $2.     Seats  at  343  Powell  Street.     Phone 
—Sutter  6646. 
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RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

Safes:  and  Most  MaznificentTheatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
SUPERLATIVE  VAUDEVILLE 

The    Supreme    Emotional    Actress 

NAZIMOVA 


"WAR  BRIDES** 

Return  Engagement  Specially  for  the  Chil- 
dren, LITTLE  NAP,  the  Most  Wonderful 
Chimpanzee  in  the  World;  JOE  COOK,  the 
One-Man  Vaudeville  Show;  TERADA  BROTH- 
ERS, Sensational  Novelty;  Return  for  One 
Week  Only,  PERCY  BRONSON  and  WINNIE 
BALDWIN;  NEWHOFF  and  PHELPS;  THE 
PANTZER  DUO;  Last  Week,  MERCEDES, 
the  Psychic  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World,  ac- 
companied by  the  Marvelous  Mystic,  Mile. 
Stantone. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE  T 
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Geary  and  Maso 


Playhouse 
St*.     Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday,    June  28 — Second    Week 
Charles    Frohman,     Klaw    &    Erlanger    present 

ELSIE    FERGUSON 

In    the    vital,    throbbing,    human    play 

"OUTCAST" 

"Powerful    play,    ably    acted." — Examiner, 
"Superb  actorial  art." — Chronicle. 
Evenings    and    Sat.    mat.,    $2    to    50c;    Wed. 
mat.,    special  prices,    50c  to  $1.50. 


CQgl 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    Big  Week  Starts  Sun.,  June  27 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

The     Greatest     Musical     Show     San     Francisco 

Has   Known  in  Years! 

DANCING  AROUND 
AL  JOLSON 

The  Mangier  of  the  Blues 
100    Dainty    Divinities    on    the    Rose- Tinted 

Runway 
Nights,    50c    to    $2;    mats.,    50c    to    $1.50. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Mtwa 


ENGAGEMENT     EXTRAORDINARY  ! 

"STARS  OF  THE  MOVIES" 

20    All-Star    Film    Impersonators 

See    Charlie    Chaplin,    Maurice    Costello,    Mary 

Pickford,    Ford   Sterling,    Blanche 

Sweet,  Roscoe  Arbuckle,  etc. 

'•ARIZONA    JOE" 
And    His    Rough-Riding   Cowpunchers 

"PASTIMES    OF   THE    PLAINS" 
With    Miss   Ethel   Ohl. 
Champion  Lady  Rough    Ri 
OTHER  PANTAGES  FEATU    •■" 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  26.  1915. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  have 
probably  reached  the  point  where  their  selec- 
tion of  a  wife,  or  their  selection  by  a  wife. 
is  a  matter  of  academic  rather  than  of  prac- 
tical importance.  None  the  less  we  are  all  of 
that  benevolent  rum  of  mind  that  loves  to  give 
advice  to  the  young  or  to  applaud  such  ad- 
vice when  given  by  others  if  only  it  seems 
to  be  consonant  with  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  that  is  to  say  with  our  own  opinions. 
And  so  we  hasten  to  commend  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Anthony  which  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun.  It  is  a 
letter  animated  not  only  by  the  true  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  but  by  that  variety  of  sense  un- 
accountably described  as  common  sense,  pre- 
sumably because  it  is  among  the  rarest  of 
God's  gifts.  Moreover,  it  is  three-quarters  of 
a  column  in  length,  a  fact  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate both  enthusiasm  and  leisure,  which 
also  are  conditions  so  rare  as  to  be  notable. 
Mr.  Anthony  both  notes  and  admires  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  marry 
women  who  are  older  than  themselves.  He 
describes  them  as  mature  women,  as  women 
who  have  personalities,  who  have  acquired  an 
experience,  at  least  theoretical,  in  matters 
not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  emotions. 
Such  women,  he  says,  know  how  to  give  them- 
selves. They  have  sincerity,  tenderness,  and 
genuineness.  They  can  understand.  Their  na- 
tures are  no  longer  comprised  by  one  in 
satiate  demand.  They  are  restful.  They  have 
inner  courage,  self-reliance,  and  penetration. 
As  wives  they  are  ideal.  They  supply  "that 
atmosphere  of  intimate  understanding  which 
all  soulful  persons  dream  of  and  seek  in 
friendship  and  love,  but  do  not  always  find. 
but  which  when  found  transports  them  into  a 
sort  of  paradise  where  the  air  is  mild  and 
dreamlike  and  the  dusty  highways  are  turned 
into  mossy,  sun-kissed,  and  perfumed  woods." 
Xow  this  is  exactly  the  way  we  ourselves 
have  felt,  but  we  were  unable  to  express  it  so 
nicely.  It  may  possibly  be  the  mark  of  ad- 
vancing years,  but  it  has  seemed  lately  as 
though  the  young  girl  were  growing  more  and 
more  unbearable.  She  is  unrestful  and 
chaotic.  She  seems  to  know  more  and  to 
think  less  than  ever  before.  The  river  of  her 
life  runs  babblingly  over  the  eternal  shallows, 
while  her  character  becomes  a  mere  tangle 
of  propensities  and  desires.  Her  supreme 
lack  is  that  of  sympathy,  and  she  not  only 
does  not  possess  sympathy,  but  she  hardly 
knows  that  such  a  virtue  exists. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  us  choose  our  wives, 
or  allow  ourselves  to  be  chosen,  from  among 
the  women  who  are  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  period  from  thirty  to  forty  is  the 
cream  of  a  woman's  life.  Then  it  is  that  she 
forgets  some  of  her  ridiculous  knowledge,  or 
at  least  perceives  it  to  be  ridiculous,  and  ac- 
quires some  of  those  suavities  of  character 
and  of  sympathy  that  make  her  wholly 
adorable. 


ing   of    in    these    days    of    reform.      Why   not  i 
get  up  a  movement  ? 


The  New  York  custom-house  has  made  a 
distinctly  new  departure,  and  one  that  seems 
to  be  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  Into  the 
details  of  the  suit  against  Mrs.  William  Allen 
Dunlap  we  need  not  enter,  except  to  say 
that  the  lady  got  herself  into  grievous  trouble 
through  her  failure  to  declare  certain  jewels 
worth  over  sixty  thousand  dollars.  She  has 
now  paid  the  duties,  amounting  to  more  than 
half  the  value,  and  the  jewels  were  duly 
handed  to  her  a  few  minutes  before  leaving 
New  York  for  Paris.  But  it  is  with  the  terms 
of  the  judgment  that  we  are  now  concerned, 
and  these  certainly  are  of  an  -extraordinary- 
nature.  It  is  decreed  that  Mrs.  Dunlap  may 
henceforth  wear  her  jewels  in  any  part  of 
the  world  except  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  prohibition  is  described  nakedly  as  a 
penalty  for  the  feminine  evasiveness  with 
which  the  customs  authorities  are  so  familiar. 
The  prohibition  is  final  and  absolute.  It  is 
a  punishment,  and  as  unes-capable  as  a  jail 
sentence. 

The  system  might  be  expanded  into  a  whole 
system  of  sumptuary  retribution.  If  Mrs. 
Dunlap  may  be  forbidden  to  wear  her  jewels, 
why  may  not  some  other  offender  be  con- 
demned to  wear  an  unbecoming  hat  or  an 
out-of-mode  corset?  Here  at  last  we  have 
a  Nemesis  that  is  logical  and  a  punishment 
that  fits  the  crime.  Moreover,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  would  imperatively  demand 
the  appointment  of  women  judges,  since  only 
a  woman  would  be  able  to  measure  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  the  retribution  inflicted  and 
correctly  to  estimate  the  anguish  involved.  A 
sentence  of  fine  or  imprisonment  has  a  cer- 
tain crudity  that  should  be  unknown  in  an 
age  of  precision  such  as  ours.  But  a  sump- 
tuary- punishment  is  capable  of  so  fine  a  shad- 
ing, so  delicate  an  adjustment  as  to  furnish  a 
pure  delight  to  the  mind  of  the  feminine 
jurist.  Thus  we  can  imagine  one  delinquent 
who  is  ordered  to  refrain  from  wearing  her 
most  becoming  color  in  her  hat.  but  who  may 
wear  hat  same  hue  in  any  other  portion  of 
ire.  For  a  graver  offense  the  coloi 
c  prohibited  altogether,  while  cases 
le  guilt  might  be  punished  by  the 
q  for  a  term  of  years  of  a  color  that 
-.   frightful."      The   idea   is  worth   think- 


Merriam  Teichner,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Globe,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
"marriage  chapel"  in  the  New  York  municipal 
building.  We  are  not  versed  in  the  way  in 
which  these  things  are  done  in  New  York, 
but  it  seems  that  a  good  many  of  these 
couples  are  married  compulsorily,  so  to  speak, 
sometimes  because  there  is  a  baby  coming 
into  port  and  sometimes  because  a  marriage 
seems  to  some  judge  the  best  way  to  settle 
a  dispute.  Thus  we  are  told  of  one  defiant 
young  lady  who  was  willing  to  marry  the  al- 
lotted victim  "  'cause  they  say  we  gotta  get 
married;  but  I  won't  talk  to  him.  Xo,  ma'am. 
I'll  live  in  the  same  house  with  him.  but  I 
won't  talk  to  him — never.  They  don't  know 
me."  Xow  if  that  fair  and  unblushing  bride 
will  but  adhere  to  tb  at  resolution  we  can 
guarantee  her  an  immunity  from  those  dis- 
cords that  are  usually  inseparable  from  the 
marital  state.  But  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
she   will    not   adhere   to   it. 

One  of  the  rules  of  this  municipal  mar- 
riage bureau  is  that  the  proceedings  shall 
culminate  with  a  kiss,  and  there  is  more 
trouble  about  this  kiss  than  about  all  other 
details  put  together.  "I  got  plenty  of  time 
for  that  when  we  get  home,"  blurted  one 
stalwart  bridegroom  amid  the  giggles  of  the 
bystanders.  But  the  magistrate  is  inexorable, 
and  so  the  chaste  salute  is  deposited  rather 
sketchily  upon  the  face  of  the  bride.  An- 
other couple  nearly  escaped,  but  were  brought 
unwillingly  back  and  the  majesty  of  the  law 
was  vindicated.  Kisses,  says  Merriam  Teich- 
ner, fell  upon  brides'  eyebrows,  and  noses, 
and  chins,  and  cheeks,  and  ears.  There  was 
no  apparent  effort  to  take  aim  nor  to  guage 
distance,  still  less  to  make  allowance  for  the 
elusive  agility .  of  the  bride. 

And   it    need   hardly   be   said   that   the   ring 
furnishes    its    usual    difficulties    at    these    mu- 
nicipal marriages.     It  is  either  forgotten  alto- 
gether,   or    can   not   be   traced   to    its   lurking  : 
place   in   one  of  a  multiplicity  of  pockets,  or  ! 
it    is   pitifully    too    small    or   calamitously   too 
large  for  its  purpose.     It  seems  that  the  law 
permits  a  fee  of  $1  for  these  ceremonies,  and 
there   is   also   a  strangely  suggestive  war   tax 
of  ten   cents,   which   is  thus,   in   a  manner   of 
speaking;,  collected  before  the  war  begins.     It 
is  noted  that  the  groom  has  usually  furnished  ' 
himself    with    the    necessary    dollar,    but    that 
the   unforeseen    ten    cents   must    often   be    ex-  | 
tracted   from   the  bride,   who   naturally   would   ' 
not    allow    a    trifle   like    a   dime   to    stand    be- 
tween  her  and  bliss. 


Society  has  had  another  illustration  of  the 
fallacy  of  exclusive  designs  in  gowns,  even 
when  buying  direct  from  Paris  designers  and 
paying  duty7  through  custom-houses.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  that  not 
since  the  Countess  von  Bernstorff,  wife  of 
the  German  ambassador,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  G- 
Elkins  greeted  each  other  in  twin  creations 
of  black  satin  and  steel  beads  at  one  of  last 
year's  most  formal  dinners  has  there  been 
such  a  surprise  as  confronted  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hale  Pearson,  wife  of  one  of  the  leading 
bankers  of  the  Argentina,  when  she  met  one 
of  Washington's  widely-known  women  at 
luncheon,  each  wearing  an  up-to-the-minute 
creation  of  black  chiffon  and  burnished  silver. 

Mrs.  Pearson  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
tea  at  the  Argentine  embassy.  Miss  May 
Patten  was  one  of  the  guests  invited  to  meet 
the  South  American  visitor,  who  is  handsome 
and  distinguished  in  the  Spanish  type  of  her 
native  land.  Also,  being  a  woman  of  much 
reserve,  she  apparently  was  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  her  Paris  gown,  right  from  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  worn  for  the 
first  time  during  her  Washington  visit,  had  a 
duplicate  in  the  gown  of  Miss  Patten,  which 
also  was  right  from  Paris  and  worn  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Argentine  embassy. 

Miss  Patten,  however,  was  too  much  sur- 
prised by  being  confronted  by  a  twin  gown, 
even  on  the  person  of  so  distinguished  a 
visitor  as  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  volunteered  the 
information  that  her  gown  was  right  from 
Paris  and  the  workrooms  of  a  celebrated 
firm. 

A  similar  incident,  for  which  the  same  firm 
was  responsible,  happened  a  year  or  two  ago 
at  a  dinner  party  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Townsend.  where  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr..  and  Mrs.  Perry  Belmont  walked  into 
the  room  within  two  minutes  of  each  other, 
each  in  an  "exclusive"  creation  of  white  satin, 
showing  distinctive  features  of  that  season 
that  did  not  differ  by  so  much  as  a  pinpoint  of 
silver,   which   was  the  embellishment   used. 

In  the  last  season  Mrs,  Peter  Goelet  Gerry 
and  Mrs.  Preston  Gibson  inadvertently  or- 
dered blue  satin  dinner  gowns  of  the  same 
model,  which  led  to  some  annoyance  whet: 
both  appeared  at  a  smart  dance  at  the  play 
bouse.  These,  however,  were  not  guaranteed 
as  exclusive. 

Oxen  could  be  bought  for  four  shillings 
and  cows  for  three  in  England  in  1194.  Farm 
horses  were  four  shillings,  pigs  one.  and 
sheep  sixpence  a  head. 


There 

are 

attractive 

Places 

of 

Resort 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevatd.  Bath- 
ing .  Boating.  Fishing.  Golf. 
Time,  3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours,  5  min. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  30  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,  10  hours,  3  min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of  6240 
feet.  Noted foritstroutfishing.  Ho- 
tels and  resorts,  with  daily  steamer 
trips  around  lake.  Time,  13  hours, 
30  min. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
and  motor  boat  from  Klamath  Falls. 
Time,  24  hours  to  Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.    To  El  Portal,  10  hours. 


Paso  Robles 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place  for 
rest  and  outdoor  recreation.  Golf 
links.    Tennis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives.  Time, 
10  hours,  30  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.   Time,  14  hours,  30  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
and  Mt  Lowe, 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Building.  Exposition  Grounds 

OAKLAND:    Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sixteenth  Street  Station 

First  Street  Station 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Passing  a  swimming  pool  in  a  small  city 
one  day  two  country  women  read  this  sign 
at  the  entrance:  "25,000  Gals.  In  and  Out 
Every  Hour."  "That's  all  nonsense,"  said  one 
of  the  women.  "There  aint  that  many  women 
in  this  whole  county." 


A  Londoner  was  showing  some  country 
relative  the  sights  of  London  one  day  re- 
cently, and  was  pointing  out  a  magnificent 
old  residence,  built  years  ago  by  a  famous 
and  rather  unscrupulous  lawyer  of  his  time. 
"And,"  the  Londoner  was  asked,  "was  he  able 
to  build  a  house  like  that  by  his  practice?" 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "by  his  practice  and  his 
practices." 

As  is  generally  thought,  liquor  can  be  ob- 
tained in  Maine  only  and  ostensibly  as  medi- 
cine. As  a  New  York  man  was  purchasing  a 
toothbrush  in  a  drug  store  in  that  state,  a  big, 
raw-boned  fellow  entered  with  a  four-gallon 
demijohn.  He  slammed  it  down  on  the  coun- 
ter in  front  of  the  druggist,  and,  handing  him 
a  bit  of  paper,  said:  "Fill  her  up,  Henry; 
baby's  look  bad." 


It  happened  in  a  tramcar  in  a  Yorkshire 
town  recently.  Two  women  were  seated  side 
by  side  in  earnest  conversation.  "So  tha's 
been  to  see  'im  off?"  said  one.  "Aye,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "Ah've  been  to  see  'im  off. 
Eh,  dear,  but  I  didna  know  what  to  say  to 
'im.  So  I  says,  'Well,  good-by.  old  lad,'  1 
says,  'an'  if  tha  thoomps  t'  Kaiser  as  tha's 
thoomped   me   'e'll  be   sorry  *e   went  to   war." 


Monsieur  wanted  the  picture  hung  to  the 
right ;  madame  wanted  it  on  the  left.  But 
monsieur  insisted  that  the  servant  should  hang 
the  picture  according  to  his  orders.  Conse- 
quently Joseph  stuck  a  nail  in  the  wall  on  the 
right,  but  this  done,  he  also  went  and  stuck 
another  in  on  the  left.  "What  is  that  second 
nail  for?"  his  master  inquired  in  astonish- 
ment. "It's  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  fetch- 
ing the  ladder  tomorrow  when  monsieur  will 
have   come   round   to   the   views   of   madame." 

In  one  of  the  industrial  towns  in  South 
Wales  a  workman  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent. The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  came  and 
examined  him,  had  him  bandaged  and  carried 
home  on  a  stretcher,  seemingly  unconscious. 
After  he  was  put  to  bed  the  doctor  told  his 
wife  to  give  him  sixpenny  worth  of  brandy 
when  he  came  to  himself.  After  the  doctor 
had  left  the  wife  told  the  daughter  to  run 
and  fetch  threepennyworth  of  brandy  for  her 
father.  The  old  chap  opened  his  eyes  and 
said,  in  a  loud  voice:  "Sixpenny'orth  the 
doctor  said." 

From  a  small  country  village  where  a  new 
postofhce  had  recently  been  established  came 
many  complaints  that  the  mail  was  not  being 
sent  as  promptly  as  it  should  be,  and  an  in- 
spector, visiting  the  town,  went  to  investigate. 
He  told  the  postmaster  of  the  complaints. 
The  postmaster  pointed  to  a  mail  bag  about 
one-fourth  full  and  said:  "Well,  I  send  the 
mail  out  every  time  I  gits  the  bag  full.  You 
don't  expect  me  to  send  it  with  only  a  dozen 
letters  in,  do  you?  I  reckon  that  bag  will  be 
another  three  weeks  at  the  rate  letters  is 
comin'  in  now." 


shake  hands  and  we'll  make  up  and  lie  frinds." 
This  they  did,  and  went  to  an  adjacent  saloon 
to  cement  the  friendship  with  a  glass  of  grog. 
Both  stood  at  the  bar  in  silence,  each  with  a 
drink  of  whisky  in  his  hand.  One  looked  at 
the  other  and  said:  "What  are  you  thinkin' 
about?"  The  other  replied:  "Oi'm  thinkin' 
the  same  thing  that  you  are."  "So."  said  the 
first  one,   "ye're  startin'   agin,   are  ye?" 


An  Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotchman 
made  an  agreement  between  themselvs  that 
whoever  died  first  should  have  five  pounds 
placed  on  his  coffin  by  each  of  the  others. 
The  Irishman  was  the  first  to  die.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Scotchman  met  the  English- 
man and  asked  him  if  he  had  fulfilled  the 
agreement.  "Yes,"  said  the  Englishman.  "In 
whit  wey  did  you  pey  it?"  asked  the  Scotch- 
man; "in  notes  or  gold?"  "I  put  on  five  sov- 
ereigns," said  the  Englishman.  "What  did 
you  put  on?"  "Oh,  I  jist  wrote  ma  check  fer 
ten  poonds,"  said  the  Scotchman, 
your  five  sovereigns  as  change." 


One  of  the  prominent  clubs  of  New  York 
gave  a  contract  for  the  decoration  of  their 
building  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  decorator  conceived  the  idea  that  the  word 
"welcome"  spelled  out  in  signal  flags  would 
be  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  design  for  the 
front  wall,  over  the  entrance.  He  asked  a 
naval  officer  for  directions,  and,  following  the 
code  which  said  officer  wrote  out  for  him,  a 
very  interesting  result  was  obtained.  Judge 
of  the  surprise  of  the  contractor  when  an 
army  officer,  happening  by,  asked:  "Do  you 
know  what  you  have  written?"  "Why,  'wel-  | 
come,'  "  stammered  the  decorator.  "Not  by  a 
long  shot !"  said  the  army  officer.  "You  have 
got  up  there,  'To  hell  with  the  army."  " 


It  was  a  clear,  warm  Sunday,  and  Garge 
went  off  for  a  walk  to  think  things  over. 
He  met  his  old  friend  Bill  Jorkins,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  months,  and  they  proceeded 
to  a  place  where  a  cool,  foaming  mug  was  to 
be  had.  And  they  had  quite  a  satisfactory- 
number  and  became  confidential.  "Ow're  'e 
gettin'  on,  hannyway,  Garge?"  finally  asked 
Bill  Jorkins.  "Gettin'  on?  Never  'ad  such 
a  time.  Workin'  till  'alf-past  nine  every 
night  on  war  work,  an'  w'en  I  gets  'ome 
mother  goes  cryin'  hover  the  supper  because 
of  the  hawful  'ardships  me  two  young 
brothers  is  sufferin'  walkin'  up  and  down  the 
prom'  at  Morecambe.  I  tell  ye.  Bill,  the 
wrong  chap'll  get  the  bloomin'  medals  in  this 
war." 


Colonel  E.  Polk  Johnson  of  Louisville,  who 
fought  for  the  Confederacy,  read  something 
in  the  dispatches  from  the  front  the  other 
day  that  reminded  him  very  much  of  what 
happened  when  he  was  serving  in  the  West- 
ern Army  in  the  Civil  War.  "I  remember  it 
was  a  wet,  cold,  rainy  night  in  the  middle  of 
winter,"  said  the  veteran,  "when  a  long,  lean 
chap  in  my  regiment  was  ordered  to  go  on 
picket  duty.  He  thought  the  situation  over 
for  a  minute  and  then  he  turned  to  the 
sergeant  who  had  brought  the  message. 
'You  go  right  straight  back  whar  you  come 
from,'  he  drawled,  'and  tell  the  cap'n  I  jest 
natchelly  can't  do  it.  I  got  a  letter  from 
Gin'ral  Bragg  this  mawnin*,  and  he  said  good 
men  was  gittin'  almighty  skeerce  in  this  here 
army,  and  for  me  to  take  good  care  of 
myse'f.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Better  Off  Than  Caesar. 

Though  the  glory  of  the  ancients 

Makes  us  envious  of  their  way, 

Let   us  think  had  we  enjoyed  it 

We   would  all   be  dead  today. 

— Wash  ingto  n   Post. 


Different. 
That  is  a  touching  poem, 

Now  many  cycles  old. 
About  the  hairs  of  silver 

That    mingled    with    the   gold. 

But    yet    for    royal    splendor, 

For  wild   barbaric   strength, 
For   richness  and    for   fullness, 

For  height  and  breadth  and  length, 

It  can't  with  Mrs.  Gray's  remarks 

An  instant  brief  compare 
When  on  her  husband's  silver  head 

She    found    a  golden   hair. 

— Boston     Courier. 


took 


The  ticklish  position  of  Bulgaria  in  the 
war  recalls  the  visit  paid  by  David  Christie 
Murray,  the  novelist,  to  Gladstone,  and,  when 
he  left,  Gladstone,  with  old-fashioned  cour- 
tesy, followed  him  out  into  the  hall  and  helped 
hiin  on  with  his  overcoat.  Now  Murray  was 
a  great  traveler,  and  his  overcoat  was  a  pe- 
culiar one — a  garment  of  brown  camel-hair, 
with  a  bearskin  lining.  "Where  on  earth," 
said  Gladstone,  "did  you  get  this  extraordi- 
nary'coat?"  "I  bought  in  Bulgaria,  sir,"  Mur- 
ray replied.  "Humph!"  said  Gladstone,  "I've 
talked  a  great  deal  in  my  time  about  the  Bul- 
garian atrocities,  but  I  never  expected  to  see 
one  of  them  in  London." 


Two  Irishmen,  long  enemies,  met  in  the 
street  one  day.  Said  one  :  "What's  the  sinse 
of  two  intilligint  min  go«n'  along,  year  after 
year,  like  a  couple  of  wildcats  spittin'  at  each 
other?  Here  we  live  in  the  same  block,  and 
'tis  a  burnin'  shame  that  we  do  be  actin'  like 
a   couple   of   boobies.      Come    along  wid   yer. 


The  Book  Cataract. 
How    the    new    novels    continue    to    pour! 
Month  after  month   how  the  big  presses  roar, 
Grumbling     and     rumbling     and     mumbling     while 

tumbling. 
Books  in  a  torrent  like  that  at   Lodore! 
My,    but    they're   numerous — 
Books  that  are  humorous, 
Books  that  are  glittering. 
Books  that  are  frittering, 
Books  that  are  blundering, 
Thundering  or  sundering, 
Gladdening  or  saddening  or  maddening. 
Or  mushy  or  gushy, 
Or    shocking   or   knocking, 
Or    sparkling    or   darkling, 
Or    girlish    or    churlish, 
Or  bubbling  or   troubling. 
Or  dashing  or  clashing. 
Or  leary  or  cheery- 
Exciting    or    biting, 
Romantic    or    frantic, 
Reforming,   or   storming,   or   warning. 
Amusing,    abusing,    accusing,    confusing; 
And  so,  never  ending,  they  keep  on  descending 
As  if  reading  fiction  our  lives  we're  all  spending. 
They   stream    evermore   from    the   publisher's   door, 
And   that's   how   the   novels  continue  to   pour! 

— Walter  G.  Doty,  in  Life. 


Mrs.  Gnaggs,  who  had  married  twice,  was 
bemoaning  her  fate.  "I  shall  never  cease  to 
regret  the  death  of  my  first  husband,"  she 
exclaimed.  "Nor  I,  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Gnaggs,  bitterly. — Life. 
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Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses.   Business   Men,   and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Phone   Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  anv  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,    San   Francisco,   Cal. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

US    to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna. 

San  Francisco. 


The  German   Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1863       Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  tha  Associated  Sariggs  Buks  of  Sin  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ate. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haighl  and  Belvedere. 

Decembeb  31st,  19H: 

Assets $.5fl.5&4.596.93 

Deposits 55.676.513  19 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1 .000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,908,093.74 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 188.521  05 

Number  of  Depositors 66,442 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1915.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 
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Real  Estate  Loans 

ROOM  1015 

First  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Sutter  909 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  22.H3 


PAN-PACIFIC  COOK  BOOK 

By  L.  L.  McLAREN 

SAVORY  BITS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  FARE 

The  only  Recipe  Book  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  cosmopolitan  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Well  adapted  for  a  gift  book. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1  in  California 

THE  BLAIR-MURDOCH  COMPANY 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


WELLINGTON 

COAL 


BEST  FOR 

Family  Use 


For   Sale  by   all 
Reliable  Dealers 


Western  Fuel  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco   will    be   found    in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Ramsey  of  Los  An- 
geles have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Marjorie  Ramsey,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Blythe  of  this  city.  Miss  Ramsey  is  a  sister  of 
Miss  Katherine  Ramsey.  Mr.  Blythe,  who  for- 
merly resided  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  established 
in  business  in  this  city. 

From  Marysville  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Carmelita  Sullivan  to  Mr. 
Louis  R-  Brewer  of  this  city.  Miss  Sullivan  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Sullivan 
and  a  sister  of  Miss  Helen  Sullivan.  Mr.  Brewer 
is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  and  the  Misses 
Marie  and  Elena  Brewer.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  October. 

Mr.  Stanley  Morsehead  was  host  at  a  stag 
dinner  at  Old  Faithful  Inn  Sunday  evening,  when 
a  score  of  friends   enjoyed  his  hospitality. 

Dr.  Rupert  Blue  was  the  complimented  guest 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Pacific  Union  Club  at  the  club  house  on  Cali- 
fornia  Street. 

Miss  Marian  Crocker  is  entertaining  a  score 
of  friends  at  a  house  party  at  her  country  home 
at    Cloverdale. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Corona  Williams,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Berrien  Anderson  has  recently  been  announced. 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  was  hostess  Thursday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  her  home  in  Burlingame 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sewall  of  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Kahn  and  Mine.  Kahn  were  the 
complimented  guests  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Congressman  Julius  Kahn  and  Mrs. 
Kahn. 

The  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Tose  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Friday  at  a  luncheon  in 
the   tea   room   at   the   California  building. 

The  Messrs.  Corbet  and  Joseph  Moody  and  Mar- 
shall Madison  have  returned  from  a  two  weeks" 
outing  at  Webber  Lake. 

Mrs.  Richard  Keiran  was  hostess  Saturday  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  home  on  Filbert  Street  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Louis  Schultz.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  William  Thornwall  Davis  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  is  visiting  Mrs.  James  Has- 
brouck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Pease  gave  an  automo- 
bile picnic  Sunday  at  Mount  Diablo,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Ayer  and  the  Misses  Margaret  Ayer 
and   Ruth  Marvin  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  entertained  a  coterie  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  a  bridge-luncheon  at  her 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Nanny  Randolph  Heth  was  the  guest  of 
honor  recently  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  de  Witt  Taylor  at  their  home  on  Sacra- 
mento Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  are  visiting  the  latter "s  parents, 
General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, at  Fort  Mason. 

Miss  Marcia  Fee  was  hostess  Tuesday  at  a  lunch- 
eon  at   her   home  on   Buchanan    Street. 

Baron  Shijo  of  the  Japanese  commission  was 
the  complimented  guest  Friday  at  a  tea  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney  at  their  home  on 
Jackson  Street- 
Miss  Maye  Colburn  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  her  home  in  San  RafaeL 

Archbishop  Edward  J.  Hanna  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  reception 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  McEnerney  at  their 
home  on  Clay   Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  will  entertain  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Sunday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Bur- 
lingame   Club. 

Judge  William  Bailey  Lamar  and  Mrs.  Lamar 
have  issued  invitations  to  a  dance  Tuesday  even- 
ing, June  28,  at  the  New  York  State  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  B.  Coryell  entertained  in- 
formally last  Sunday  in  honor  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Markham  and  Mr.  George  Sterling  at  Lloyden, 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  Charles  Sutro  was  host  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Old  Faithful  Inn  Saturday  evening,  when  a  dozen 
friends    enjoyed    his    hospitality. 

General  Edward  W.  McClernand,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired ),  and  Mrs.  McClernand  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kittrick.  General  McClernand  and  Mrs.  McCler- 
nand will  leave  shortly  for  Monterey  to  spend 
the    summer. 

Lieutenant    Rowland    B.    Ellis,    U.    S.    A,    and 


Mrs.  Ellis  gave  a  tea  Sunday  afternoon  at  their 
home  at  Alcatraz.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Lieutenant  J.  B.  Nalle,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Nalle 
of  Nogales.   Arizona. 

Colonel  Alfred  Hunter,  U.  S.  A-,  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Friday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort  Win- 
field   Scott. 

Captain  Edwin  C,  Long,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Long  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Young,  who  has  come  out  from  the 
East   to    visit    the    Exposition. 

Miss  Esther  Foote  was  hostess  Friday  evening 
at  a  buffet  supper  at  her  home  at  Fort  Scott. 

Mrs.  Mayhew  Wainwright  entertained  a  coterie 
of  friends  Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  bridge-tea  at 
her  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Keiran  was  hostess 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  bridge-tea  in  honor  of 
Miss  Marjorie  Brooks,  whose  engagement  to  Dr. 
Ernest  O.  Eytinge,  U.  S.  N.,  has  recently  been 
announced.  Mrs.  Richard  Keiran  has  issued  in- 
vitations to  a  tea  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  30, 
in   honor  of  Miss   Brooks. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  and 
Miss  Marian  Newball  sailed  Wednesday  from 
Honolulu,  where  they  have  been  spending  the 
past  two  months. 

Mrs.  Grayson  Hinckley  returned  Saturday  to  her 
home  in  Nevada,  having  come  down  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Marian  Stone.  Mrs.  Hinckley 
was  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Dorothy  Stone  and 
Elsie  Posey,  who  will  be  her  guests  for  several 
weeks. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  remain  several  weeks.  He  is  established 
at  the    Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  motored  Tuesday  to 
Monterey  to  remain  several  weeks  with  their  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan. 
Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  has  returned  from  Petro- 
grad,  Russia,  where  her  husband  is  ambassador. 
Mrs.  Marye  will  be  here  indefinitely.  She  is  ac- 
companied by  her  sister,  Miss  Flora  Doyle,  and 
her  daughter.  Miss  Helen  Marye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  St,  Cyr  will  arrive  shortly  from 
New  York,  being  en  route  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Mrs,  St.  Cyr,  who  was  formerly  Mrs.  James  Henry 
Smith,  is  the  mother  of  the  Princess  Braganza 
of  Portugal. 

Miss  Elinor  Tay,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Connell  at  their  home  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  returned  to  town. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  left  Thursday  for  New 
York  to  attend  the  graduation  of  his  son,  Mr. 
William  W.   Crocker,  from  Yale. 

Mrs.  Shepard  Eells,  accompanied  by  her  chil- 
dren, has  arrived  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  will 
spend  several  weeks  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs. 
James  Coffin,  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Ralston  White  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  Metcalfe  Symmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Upham  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Mill  Valley,  where  they  have  leased 
the  home  of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Thompson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  have  closed 
their  house  in  Eurlingame  and  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer  in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  George  Wilshire  and  Miss  Anne  Wilshire, 
who  have  been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  at 
the  Hotel  Clift,  will  leave  shortly  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  has  returned  from  San 
Rafael,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  Mills. 

The  Messrs.  Lucio  Mintzer,  Edward  Eyre,  Jr., 
and  Livingston  Baker  have  gone  to  Crater  Lake, 
Oregon,  on  a  motor  trip,  and  they  contemplate 
being   away   about   two    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Lucille  Johns,  have  returned  from 
Baltimore,  where  they  have  been  visiting  relatives 
for  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth,  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  Honolulu,  returned 
Tuesday  to   their  home  on   Green    Street. 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and    Mrs.  Joseph   Coleman   in   Montecito,  returned 


where  they  will  visit  Mrs.  Heinmann's  parents  at 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Misses  May  and   Fannie  Friedlander  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of   friends  Thursday   after- 
noon at   a  tea   at   their   home   on    Pacific   Avenue,    i 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Cary  of  Boston,    j 

Miss     Adele     Brune     entertained     a     coterie     ot    [ 
friends   Monday   afternoon   at   a   tea    at    her    home 
in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Teague  left  Tuesday  for 
the  East,  where  they  contemplate  traveling  for  the 
next  six  weeks. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    E.    Green    are    spending    j 
several  weeks  at  JEtna  Springs. 

M.  and  Mme.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  who  have  been 
•visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  Dr. 
Harrv  Tevis,  left  Thursday  for  their  home  in  New 
York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  have  gone  to 
Los  Gatos,  where  they  have  opened  their  country 
home  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Chico  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  have  come  down 
from  Marysville,  where  they  have  been  visiting 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   Buckingham,   on   their    ranch. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rich,  accompanied  by  her 
little  daughter,  has  arrived  from  Honolulu  and 
will  spend  several  months  in  this  city  visiting  her 
parents,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    W.    M.    Luther. 


The  home  at  Fort  Scott  of  Lieutenant  Max- 
well Murray,  LT.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Murray  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Murray  was  formerly  Miss  Phyllis  Moul- 
ton. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ede  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


Three 

Grand  Prizes 

GOLD   MEDAL 

AWARDED 
FOR 

World's  Best  Knit  Goods 

and 

ALWAYS  REMEMBER! 

We   are   "Headquarters"  for 

l  Meo's,  Women's,  Children's! 

Underwear  and  Hosiery 

Sweater  Coats 

Bathing  Suits,  Etc. 

All    Moderately    Priced 

Grant  Ave.  at  Post  St. 


More  La  Loie  Fuller  Entertainments. 
La  Loie  Fuller  and  her  company  of  artists 
from  the  Theatre  de  Chatelet,  Paris,   are  an- 
nounced for  four  more  of  their  delightful  en- 
tertainments    at     Festival     Hall     during    the  1 
month  of  July,  the  dates  being  Saturday  even- 
ing,   the    3d;    Sunday    afternoon,    the    11th;   \ 
Wednesday    evening,    the   2Sth,    and    Saturday    j 
afternoon,   the   31st.     Those   who   have  been  \ 
fortunate   enough   to   witness   the   really  won- 
derful   spectacles    offered    by    Miss    Fuller    at   j 
the  Exposition  do  not  wonder  at  the  success 
achieved  by  this  mistress  of  light  during  her   j 
long   stay   in   Europe,   and   the   announcement   j 
of  the  coming  performances  will  undoubtedly 
be   greeted   with   pleasure  by   those   who   love   j 
the  artistic.     As  on  the  former  occasions  the    , 
incidental    music    will    be    furnished    by    the   J 
Exposition     Orchestra     of     eighty     musicians, 
under    the    leadership    of    Richard    Hageman, 
while  Georges  George,  Miss  Fuller's  own  con- 
ductor,   will    conduct     the     dancing    numbers. 
By  particular  request  the  beautiful  "Dance  of 
the  Great  Black  Opal"  will  be  repeated,  along 
with    *'A   Night   on   Mont    Chauve"   and   "The 
Sirenes."      The    prices    for    the    coming    per- 
formances  will   be   popular,    ranging   from    50 
cents  to  $1.50,  and  seats  may  be  obtained  at 
the   Exposition  box-office,   now   at  343   Powell 

Street. 

*•* 

Miss  Helen  Latham  to  Give  Recital. 

Miss  Helen  Latham  will  give  a  song  recital 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  the  evening  of 
June  29.  She  has  returned  to  this  city  after 
an  absence  of  two  years,  which  she  devoted 
to  study  in  Xew  York.  The  concert  will  be 
held  in  the  Colonial  ballroom. 
«»»» 

A  new  decoration,  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
corresponding  to  the  Military  Cross  of 
Britain  and  the  Iron  Cross  of  Germany,  will 
be  noticeable  henceforth  on  the  bosoms  of 
Frenchmen,  civilian  as  well  as  military,  who 
have  been  distinguished  by  being  mentioned 
in  the  dispatches.     In  point  of  rank  the  new 


Sunday    to    welcome    Mr.    Scott    upon    his    arrival    ' 

from  Honolulu,  where  he  has  been  on  a  brief  busi-      CrOSS    COmeS    after    ^    Cr°SS    °f    Legl0n    °f 


ness  trip. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  and  her  infant  daughter 
arrived  Thursday  from  New  York  and  are  estab- 
lished in  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Houghton  was  the  complimented 
guest  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Checkering  at  her  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Rollo  V.  Watt  was  hostess  recently,  when 
she  entertained  a  large  number  of  friends  at  a 
luncheon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heinmann,  Jr.,  will  leave 
shortly    on    a    motor   trip    to    Southern    California, 


rMj^j,   We  Use  Maillard's 

Famous  chocolate  from  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  in  our  candies. 
Costs  us  more,  but  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

I]  It  is  one  of  the  high -class  ingre- 
dients which  makes  our  exquisite 
ARISTOCRATICA  Chocolates  such 
great  favorites. 

In  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5-pound  cartons. 

PIG   &  WHISTLE,  130  Post  Street 

Also  35    POWELL   STREET 


Honor  and  the  Military  Medal,  both  of  which 
are  given  for  special   acts  of  valor  or  public 
service.      Civilians,    including   women,    can   be    ' 
decorated  with  the  new  cross  for  acts  or  con-    , 
duct  that  would  in  military  life  have  entitled    , 
them  to  mention  in  army  orders.     The  Croix 
de    Guerre    is    made     of     Florentine    bronze, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with 
crossed  swords  between  the  arms. 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has  started  on  her 
Western  tour  and  will  bring  to  San  Francisco 
her  entire  London  cast  and  production  of 
Bernard  Shaw's  "Pygmalion."  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell during  her  stay  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will,  in  addition  to  the  Bernard  Shaw  play, 
present  a  revival  of  A.  W.  Pinero's  master- 
piece, "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 


The  popularity  of  Fred  Solari's  beautiful 
restaurant  (next  to  the  Columbia  Theatre)  is 
due  to  the  delightful  entertainment  afforded, 
as  well  as  the  unexcelled  quality  of  the 
cuisine  and  the  polite,  attentive  service.  At 
present  Mr.  Monte  Austin,  the  popular  tenor 
who  made  "California  and  You"  famous,  is 
singing  at  Fred  Solari's.  and  Marco  and  Fan- 
chen  Wolf  are  still  giving  nightly  exhibitions 
at  the  After-Dinner  Dansants.  These  artists 
give  free  instruction  in  the  modern  dances 
to  the  patrons  of  the  restaurant. 


High-class    polo    ponies    for    sale. 
Payne  place,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 


Inquire 


Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 
Open  air  recitation  rooms. 
Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Caswell's  Coffee 

"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 
Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


Telephone  Sutter  634  INSURANCE 

FERD.  C.  PETERSON 

General  Underwriter 

149  California  Street,  Rooms  423-424 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Oakland 

DIRECT  FERRY  TO  EXPOSITION 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Special   Luncheons   Fifty  Cents 

Table  d'Hote  Dinners  One  Dollar 

Victor  Reiter.  Manager. 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

With  its  Famous  Couit 
and 

The  Fairmont 

With  its  Beautiful  Terraces 


Under  Management  of 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


ElesMBOrill 

HOTOfRANCIS 

TABLE  D'HOTE 

BREAKFAST,  7  to  11, 

50  cents 

LUNCHEON,  12  to  2, 

75  cents 

DINNER,  6  to  8, 

$1.25 

Also  a  la  carte  service 

Supper  Dance  in  the  Rose  Room  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  from  9  o  clock. 


June  26,  1915. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  been 
authorized  by  the  state  railroad  commission  to 
issue  $910,000  of  four  per  cent  first  refunding 
mortgage  bonds  at  not  less  than  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  their  face  value  to  pay  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  the  system  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1914.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
partially  pay  for  the  new  Southern  Pacific 
station  in  San  Francisco,  a  similar  project 
in  Los  Angeles,  double-tracking  east  of  Sac- 
ramento and  improvements  on  the  Coast  Line 
division.  

Deeds  were  passed  last  week  giving  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  title  to  the  Twin  Peaks 
and  sufficient  land  to  connect  the  city's  hold- 
ings on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain.   

The  will  of  Joseph  Weissbein,  mining  man, 
whose  body  was  found  in  a  cabin  at  his  mine 
at  Gold  Flat  in  Nevada  County  two  weeks  ago 
and  who  the  authorities  believe  was  murdered, 
has  been  filed  for  probate  here.  The  estate, 
believed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000, 
is  bequeathed  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Harriet  B. 
Weissbein,  3478  Clay  Street. 

Arrangements  for  the  disposition  of  an  es- 
tate valued  conservatively  at  from  $9,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  are  made  in  the  will  of 
Charles  L.  Bishop,  which  has  been  offered  for 
probate  in  the  Oakland  courts.  Dying  without 
any  immediate  relatives,  $170,000  is  left  by 
Bishop  to  friends,  $19,000  to  charities,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  vast  estate  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  nephews  and  nieces.  He  died 
at  the  Shattuck  Hotel,  in  Berkeley,  recently 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 


The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Companj 
has  filed  four  suits  against  delinquent  stock- 
holders to  recover  a  total  of  $18,135.  The 
stockholders  and  the  amounts  they  are  sued 
for  are  as  follows :  Joseph  Frederick  &  Co., 
subscribed  for  250  shares,  on  which  they  have 
paid  $1125,  leaving  a  balance  due  of  $1375; 
F.  W.  Carey  &  Co.,  250  shares,  at  $2500,  and 
on  which  nothing  has  been  paid ;  Milo  M. 
Gopcevic,  500  shares,  on  which  $740  has  been 
paid,  leaving  a  balance  of  $4260,  and  Hobbs, 
Wall  &  Co.,  who  subscribed  for  1000  shares 
at  $10,000  and  have  paid  nothing  on  their  sub- 
scription.   

By  means  of  a  compromise  between  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  and  the  board 
of  supervisors  work  upon  the  extension  of 
water  mains  throughout  the  outlying  sections 
of  the  city  began  last  Wednesday.  Since  1906 
the  city  and  the  water  company  have  been  at 
loggerheads  and  no  extensions  have  been 
made.  Under  the  proposed  arrangement  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  agreed  to 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY (the  German  Bank),  526  California 
Street;  Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and 
Twenty-First  Streets;  Richmond  District  Branch, 
corner  Clement  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue; 
HaigUt  Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Bel- 
vedere Streets- — For  the  half-year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  ail  de- 
posits, payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1, 
1915.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  the 
deposit  account  and  earn  dividends  from  July  1, 
1915.  GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1915, 
a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  payable  on  and 
after  July    1,    1915. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,  Vice-President. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK  OF  SAVINGS 
(Savings  Department),  108  Sutter  Street. — For 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1915,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  Thursday,  July  1,  1915.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1915. 

A.  LEGALLET,  President. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday, 
July  1,  1915.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added 
to  and  hear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
principal    from   July    1,    1915. 

H.   C.   KLEVESAHL,    Cashier. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  Southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-yi  ar  ending  June  30,  1915,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on 
and  after  Thursday,  July  1,  1915.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1915. 
Money  deposited  on  or  before  July  10,  1915,  will 
earn  interest  from  July   1,   1915. 

A.    PEDRINI,    Cashier. 
L.    SCATENA,    President. 


lay  water  mains  in  all  of  the  districts  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  water,  and  to  forego  a 
$2.50  increase  in  the  hydrant  rate  that  the 
company  first  demanded.  The  city  has  agreed 
to  fix  an  ordinance  that  will  give  the  water 
company  the  rate  that  it  is  now  collecting. 
Stipulations  were  also  entered  into  between 
the  city  and  the  company  that  nothing  in  the 
arrangement  should  prejudice  the  rights  of 
either  party  in  the  litigation  over  the  $2,- 
000,000  of  impounded  money,  the  trial  of 
which  will  begin  July  12. 


With  full  military  honors  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Adjutant-General  E.  A.  Forbes  of  Marys- 
vine  was  held  from  Native  Sons'  Hall  last 
Sunday,  under  direction  of  the  National  Guard 
of  California.  Burial  was  made  in  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery.  The  death  of  General  Forbes  oc- 
curred in  this  city  last  week,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  some  time. 


Mrs.  Florence  de  Laveaga,  wife  of  Jose  N. 
de  Laveaga,  died  last  Saturday  at  the  family's 
country  home  at  Cupertino,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  a  week.  Death  was  due  to  pneumonia. 
She  was  a  native  of  this  city,  aged  twenty- 
nine  years.     The  funeral  was  held  on  Tuesday. 


Baron  T.  Shijo  of  the  Japanese  commission 
to  the  Exposition,  sailed  last  Saturday  for 
Japan  to  join  his  wife  and  family.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  return  during  the  Exposi- 
tion period.  . . 

Emile  Havelaque,  director  of  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  in  the  schools  of  France, 
and  Mine.  Havelaque  left  on  Wednesday  for 
Paris.  Professor  Havelaque  delivered  two 
lectures  in  this  city  and  was  urged  to  give 
additional  addresses  on  educational  subjects. 
He  came  to  the  Exposition  to  study  educa- 
tional systems  and  will  prepare  a  report  to 
the   minister  of   public   instruction   in   France. 


Dr.  William  L.  Rodman  of  Philadelphia  was 
formally  installed  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  sixty-sixth  convention  on  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


NOTES  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  superior  jury  of  awards  has  just  an- 
nounced that  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  has 
been  awarded  five  Grand  Prix,  seven  Medals 
of  Honor,  and  thirteen  Gold  Medals  for  their 
fine  California  wines.  Golden  State  (extra 
dry  champagne)  was  declared  the  finest  cham- 
pagne produced  in  California,  and  was  the  only 
white  champagne  that  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prix.  This  makes  the  fourth  Grand  Prix  for 
Golden  State  in  the  last  five  years.  The  prior 
awards  were  granted  at  International  Exposi- 
tions at  Turin,  Italy,  1911;  Ghent,  Belgium, 
1913;  and  Genoa,  Italy,  1915.  The  complete 
list  of  prizes  received  by  the  Italian  Swiss 
Colony  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  is  as  follows :  Grand  Prix — 
Golden  State  (extra  dry  champagne),  Tipo 
(red),  Asti  Rouge  (Sparkling  Burgundy),  Cha- 
teau d'Asti,  Chablis  ;  Medals  of  Honor — Tipo 
(white),  Burgundy,  Muscat,  Madeira,  Ver- 
mouth, Grapinac,  Grape  Brandy  (bottled  in 
bond),  Grape  Brandy  (Cognac)  ;  Gold  Medals 
— Claret,  Zinfandel,  Cabernet,  Gutedel,  Sau- 
ternes,  Pinot  Blanc.  Chateau  d'Asti  Blanc, 
Port,  Sherry,  Angelica,  Marsala,  Grape  Brandy 
(Muscat),   and   Grappa   Brandy. 

Contra  Costa  County  won  distinction  last 
week  by  a  display  of  cherries,  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  grown  in  California.  They  were 
of  the  Royal  Ann  and  Bing  varieties. 


Henri  Bergson,  the  great  French  philoso- 
pher, will  come  to  San  Francisco  shortly  to 
view  the  Exposition  and  to  lecture  at  the 
French  pavilion  on  philosophy.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  recently  by  Emile 
Havelaque,  a  representative  of  the  French 
ministry  of  instruction,  who  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  "Philosophy  of  French  Thought 
and  Culture  as  Revealed  in  the  French  Lan- 
guage."   

Although  Panama  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest 
country  represented,  its  products  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  larger  countries 
and  visitors  can  gain  complete  data  about  this 
little  nation  if  they  study  the  well-arranged 
display.  

The  building  which  contains  the  exhibit 
from  Honduras  is  typical  of  the  country  and 
is  filled  with  specimens  showing  the  resources 
and  products  of  that  nation. 


Mrs.  Cyrus  Hall  of  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  arrived,  and  will  be  associate 
hostess  to  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Williamson,  the 
official  hostess  of  the  West  Virginia  building. 
She  will  remain  for  about  a  month. 


In  honor  of  its  forty-seventh  birthday, 
Tuolumne  County  celebrated  with  special  fea- 
tures last  Saturday.  A  special  train  bearing 
more  than  500  residents  of  Tuolumne  arrived 
in   the   forenoon.     Members   of  the  Tuolumne 


Society  of  San  Francisco  greeted  the  visitors 
and  escorted  them  to  the  California  building. 
Charles  E.  Street,  president  of  the  Tuolumne 
Society,  presided.  On  behalf  of  the  Tuolumne 
Society,  he  was  presented  with  a  medal,  in 
recognition  of  his  active  work  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Tuolumne.  Up  to  three  years  ago 
more  than  $139,000,000  in  gold  had  been 
taken  from  the  mines  of  Tuolumne. 


Up  to  and  including  May  31  65,102  visitors 
had  registered  at  the  Southern  Pacific  build- 
ing. They  came  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  The  attractiveness  of  the  Sunset  The- 
atre may  be  guaged  from  the  attendance  there 
—76,707.  

Portugal's  pavilion  was  opened  with  an 
elaborate  reception  on  Monday.  Commis- 
sioner-General M.  Roldan  was  host,  and  in 
the  receiving  line  with  him  were  Commis- 
sioners A.  de  Sousa  Lopes,  La  Piedade  and 
L.  Castelao,  and  A.  D.  DufTner,  executive 
officer  of  the  Portuguese  commission  to  the 
Exposition.  The  plans  of  the  Portuguese  pa- 
vilion were  drawn  by  Antonio  do  Couto,  and 
its  decorative  features  were  modeled  by  the 
Portuguese  sculptor,  Costa  Mota  Sobrinho.  It 
is  of  the  pure  Portuguese  style  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  known  as  "Manuelino,"  and 
stands  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  Expo- 
sition  structures.       

Thousands  of  Swedish- Americans  have 
been  here  since  Wednesday,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  celebrate  Swedish  Week. 
A  special  train  with  300  delegates  from  Chi- 
cago arrived  on  the  opening  day.  Governor 
George  Carlson  of  Colorado,  former  Governor 
Eberhard  of  Minnesota,  and  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson  have  been  assisting.  Thursday  was 
featured  by  a  parade  of  Swedish  societies. 


Governor  L.  B.  Hanna  of  North  Dakota 
took  part  in  the  celebration  of  North  Dakota 
Day  on  Monday.  The  governor  arrived  the 
night  before,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hanna, 
their  son  Robert  and  daughter  Dorothy.  A 
tree-planting  ceremony  was  held  in  the  after- 
noon, a  birch  being  set  out. 


The  exhibit  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  in  the  Transportation 
Palace,  consisting  of  models  of  the  crack 
liners  of  the  White  Star,  Red  Star,  American 
Line,  and  Panama-Pacific  Line,  has  been 
awarded  the  grand  prize  by  the  jury  of 
awards.  

According  to  the  financial  report  of  the  Ex- 
position directors  the  average  net  income  since 
February  20  has  been  about  $15,000  a  month. 
Operating  expenses  have  amounted  to  $2,192,- 
070.92.  

The  woman's  board  of  the  Exposition  gave 
a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  in  its  board  room 
in  the  California  building  in  honor  of  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  M.  Ralston  of  Indiana  and 
Mrs.  Ralston  and  Governor  Louis  B.  Hanna  of 
North  Dakota  and  Mrs.  Hanna. 


CONSERVATIVE  POLICIES 

This  Bank  has  always 
been  known  as  a  conser- 
vative bank,  and  invites 
the  accounts  of  those 
who  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  policy. 

OLDEST  BANK  IN  THE  CITY 

A.W.  NAYLOR PRESIDENT 

F.  L.  NAYLOR Vice-Pees. 

W.  E  WOOLSEY Vice-Pres. 

F.  C.  MORTIMER Cashier 

\V.  F.  MORRISH..ASST.  Cashier 

G.  T.  DOUGLAS  . .Asst.  Cashier 
Q.  L.  PAPE Asst.  Cashier 

FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANKof  BERKELEY 


Centreville  in  Alameda  County.  Both  Clar- 
ence Drake  and  Thomas  McLean,  who  left  the 
balloon  in  parachutes  in  lieu  of  sand  ballast, 
fell  from  great  heights.  McLean  landed  at 
Sixteenth  and  Kentucky  Streets,  after  a  drop 
of  about  8000  feet.  Drake  dropped  14,200 
feet,  landing  in  the  bay  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Visitacion  Point.  He  was  safely  picked 
up  by  a  Crowley  launch. 


The  theft  of  $15,000  worth  of  rare  jewels 
last  Saturday  night  from  the  Palace  of  Varied 
Industries  has  startled  the  Exposition.  De- 
tectives believe  the  theft  was  committed  by  a 
band  of  clever  thieves  who  are  responsible  for 
other  acts  of  larceny  at  the  Fair  grounds. 
The  jewels  belonged  to  Edgar  Perera  of  New 
York,  and  were  protected  by  only  two  ordi- 
nary trunk  locks. 


Edward  Unger  broke  the  American  altitude 
record  for  spherical  ballooning  by  ascending 
to  a  height  of  28,900  feet  in  his  flight  from 
the    Marina    on    Monday.      He     landed     near 


Besides  awarding  gold  medals  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California  on  practically 
all  of  its  products  the  jury  of  awards  has 
awarded  a  medal  of  honor  to  the  oil  company 
on  "its  work  and  policies,"  and  a  special 
medal  of  recognition  of  the  Standard's  con- 
servation work  in  the  California  oil  fields. 
The  award  on  "work  and  policies"  applies  spe- 
cifically to  the  manner  in  which  the  company 
has  dealt  with  its  employees,  its  customers,  and 
the  public,  and  for  the  methods  it  has  de- 
veloped in  producing,  transporting,  refining, 
and  selling  petroleum. 


"I  wouldn't  like  to  live  in  Venice  now." 
"Why  not?"  "Gosh,  a  man  is  liable  to  find  a 
submarine   in  his  back  yard." — Boston   Globe. 


SantaFe 


AU  The  Way 


Santa  Fe 
City  Offices 

673    Market   Si.,   San 
Francisco,  Kearny  315 

1218   Broadway.  Oak- 
land. Lakeside  425 


The 

California  Limited 

Exclusively 
First  Class 

Extra  fine  transcontinental  train 

Takes  you  through  the  interesting 
Southwest 

To 

Denver  -  Kansas  City 

Chicago 

Every  day  11:55  p.  m. 
Pullman  equipment  of  steel 
Quicker  time  this  year 
Fred  Harvey  meals  on  the  diner 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Does  any  one  think  your  son  has  a  fu- 
ture?" "Yes;  the  life  insurance  companies." 
—Life: 

Recruiting  Officer — You  want  to  enlist,  eh? 
Irish  Recruit  (enthusiastically) — Yis,  sor,  for 
the  duration  av  the  war,  or  longer  if  it  lasts. — 
London   Opinion. 

The  Meek  One — My  wife  says  I'm  a 
"worm."  The  Friend — Why  don't  you  re- 
taliate? The  Meek  One —  Why,  if  I  "turned" 
she'd  be  sure  of  it. — Puck. 

Husband — I  don't  see  why  you  have  ac- 
counts in  so  many  different  stores.  Wife — 
Because,  my  dear,  it  makes  the  bills  so  much 
smaller. — Boston.  Transcript. 

"Have  you  been  reading  about  the  Annapo- 
lis scandal,  Mrs.  Nurich  ?"  "Naw,  I  don't 
take  no  stock  in  them  divorce  stories;  they're 
all    alike." — Buffalo    Express. 

Higgs — Crooke  is  a  criminal  lawyer,  isn't 
he?  Diggs — He's  a  lawyer,  but  as  to  his  be- 
ing criminal,  I  think  he's  too  careful  to  quite 
overstep   the  line. — New  York  Sun. 

"Did  your  watch  stop  when  it  dropped  on 
the  floor  ?"  asked  one  man  of  his  friend. 
"Of  course,"  was  the  answer.  "Did  you 
think    it   would   go    through?" — Stray   Stories. 

Father — There,  now  look  pleasant,  boys; 
here's  a  penny  for  each  of  you  !  (After  the 
picture  is  taken)  Finely  done;  now  give  me 
the  pennies  back  again. — Meggendorfer  Blat- 
ter. 

The  prisoner  threw  the  magazines  across 
his  cell  in  disgust,  and  cursed  eloquently. 
"Nothin'  but  continued  stories,"  he  growled, 
"an'  I'm  to  be  hung  next  Tuesday." — Chicago 
Herald. 

"One  of  the  most  touching  things  about  the 
war  is  the  way  France  became  religious.  All 
the  Frenchmen  pray."  "Und  all  der  Cher- 
mans  bray,  too  !  Dey  bray  Gott  damn  Eng- 
land !" — Life. 

"We'll  make  a  night  of  it,"  declared  the 
Bostonian.  "We'll  have  a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul."  "All  right,"  assented 
the  New  Yorker ;  "I  never  heard  of  them 
cabaret  features,  but  they  sound  good." — 
Judge. 

Officer — Wot's  the  meanin'  o'  this  ?  Em- 
barrassed Young  Man — Well,  it's  like  this. 
I'm  taking  a  course  in  a  correspondence 
school,  and  yesterday  those  confounded 
sophomores  wrote  to  me  and  told  me  to  haze 
myself. — Harper's   Magazine. 

"It  beats  all  how  luck  does  play  favorites." 
remarked  Farmer  Corntossel.  "I  jes'  been  to 
see  Ezra  Hankins."  "How's  he  gettin'  along 
since  he  hurt  his  foot?"  "He's  purty  glum. 
The  doctor  charged  him  a  hundred  dollars 
fur   cuttin'   his   foot   off.      An'   when    the   rail- 


road cut  off  Uncle  Jake's  foot  the  company 
paid  him  six  hundred  in  cash.  Maybe  these 
great  corporations  aint  as  graspin'  as  some 
people   says." — Washington   Star. 

"Isn't  it  a  shame  the  prices  these  New 
York  restaurants  charge!"  "But  isn't  it 
worth  something  to  entertain  the  class  of 
people   they  have   to?" — Smart   Set. 

She — Why  do  you  refuse  Ethel's  hand  to 
Mr.  Nocoyne?  Don't  you  want  your  daughter 
married  off?  He — Yes;  what  I  am  trying  to 
avoid  is  having  a  son-in-law  married  on. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Lady  (in  furniture  store,  to  new  clerk) — 
Where  are  those  handsome  sideboards  that 
you  had  last  week?  Clerk  (embarrassed) — 
Oh,  I — er — I  shaved  them  off  day  afore  yes- 
terday,  ma'am. — Life. 

"Dubbins  is  a  singularly  unfortunate 
man."  "What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  "He's 
the  sort  of  person  who  is  always  caught  with 
his  mouth  open  when  a  photographer  takes  a 
group    picture." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

Indignant  Bachelor — Disgraceful  this  tork 
of  givin'  married  men  a  preference  over  single 
men  owin'  to  this  'ere  war.  How  is  single 
coves  a-goin'  to  hearn  their  livin'  at  all, 
havin'  no  wives  to  send  out  washin'  ? — that's 
what  I  wanter  know  ! — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Williams — Wha'  yo'  doin'  dat  fo\  Mr. 
Jo'son — puttin'  mosquito  nets  up  dis  time  in 
de  year?  Mr.  Johnson — Waal,  yo'  see  de 
doctor  tole  me  de  air  war  full  of  dis  yer  grip 
microbes  ;  so  I's  takin'  precotions  agin  gittin' 
'em   into  de  house. — Harper's  Bazar. 

"What  are  your  plans  for  the  summer  ?" 
"Further  exploration,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Mr.  Muvings.  "I'm  going  to  keep  on  looking 
for  some  place  that  carries  out  the  impres- 
sions I  get  from  the  pictures  of  the  summer 
resort    postcards." — Washington    Star. 

"George,"  said  Hilda,  looking  up  from  the 
morning  newspaper,  which  she  was  reading, 
"it  says  here  that  another  octogenarian  is 
dead.  What  is  an  octogenarian?"  "Well,  I 
don't  know  what  they  are,  but  they  must  be 
very  sickly  creatures.  You  never  hear  of 
them  but  they  are  dying." — Dallas  News. 

"No  wonder  the  Scotch  get  rich,"  said  a 
man,  laying  down  a  magazine  about  the  multi- 
millionaires of  Scottish  blood.  "No  wonder." 
He  puffed  his  Havana  thoughtfully.  "An 
Irishman  and  a  Scotchman  went  into  a  bar 
one  day,"  he  said.  "But  the  Irishman  had  no 
money."  He  blew  a  fragrant  cloud  towards 
the  ceiling.  "So  they  came  out,"  he  said, 
"without   a  drink." — London   Opinion. 

"Joseph,"  said  the  grocer  to  his  new  boy, 
"what  have  you  been  doing  in  the  back  room 
so  long?"  "Pickin'  the  dead  flies  out  of  the 
currants,  sir,"  Joseph  answered  briskly.  The 
grocer's  lip  curled.  "So  that's  what  you  were 
doing,    is    it,    Joseph?"    he    said.      "And    your 
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father  told  me  that  he  knew  you  were  cut 
out  for  the  grocery  trade.  Well,  Joseph, 
you'd  better  study  for  the  ministry." — London 
Opinion. 

The  Operator — T  can't  do  anything  with 
this  film.  It  backs  up  and  halts  every  time 
I  run  it  through  the  projector.  The  Man- 
ager— They're  getting  more  like  real  actors 
every  day. — Nashville   Tennesscean. 

"Are  you  a  chess  player  ?"  a  landlord  asked 
a  prospective  tenant.  "I  much  prefer  to  have 
my  house  occupied  by  chess  players."  "No,  I 
am  not  a  chess  player,  and  I  can't  account  for 
such  a  singular  preference."  replied  the  would- 
be    tenant.      "It    is    simple    enough,"    said    the 


landlord.  "Chess  players  move  so  seldom,  and 
rarely  without  great  deliberation." — New 
York  Globe. 

"I  believe  our  climate  is  changing." 
"Think  so  "  "Our  winters  seem  to  be  getting 
warmer."  "Well,  the  women  wouldn't  wear 
enough  clothes.  The  climate  had  to  change. 
The   women   wouldn't." — Topeko   Journal. 

Wealthy  Benefactress  (stopping  in  at  the 
hospital  i — Well,  we'll  bring  the  car  tomorrow, 
and  take  some  of  your  patients  for  a  drive. 
And,  by  the  by,  nurse,  you  might  pick  out 
some  with  bandages  that  show — the  last  party 
might  not  have  been  wounded  at  all,  as  far  as 
anybody  in   the   streets  could  see. — Punch. 
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